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Cages, Handling double-deck (inq.). Libiez 
PUM TNISC USS ORs iy.6 olan s sisha oiele nial oyale a2 0 \a 314, 359 
Calamity trail—Mine pumps, Crawford..... 266 
Caldwell, R. T. Ky. compensation.........-. 1049 
Calif. -compensation-law case..........e eee es 723 
Camera in preliminary coal examinations. Sell 212 
Cameron centrifugal feed pump.......... ees OT 
Campbell, F. W. Nay Aug mine.......... 3 *924 
Canada, Petroleum and Nat. Gas Resources 
of—Composition of natural gas........ 146, 472 


Canadian bulletin on coal weathering. Wilson 972 
Canadian Correspondent. Collecting data. .*1077 


Capital, polities and labor. Scholz 211, 839, 
DiISCussiONss cot aa «oe fs sn aw oOOpenOL Pohie Oke 

“Capital wanted.” Can. Engineer........... 489 

Car, All-around tilting dump. Brown........ *994 


Car, Automatic trip alarm on *333, Special 
ears for explosives ; special slope passenger 





RT et eetotets Gres Se ioe eo OOD DCE eee *334 
Gar, Box; loaders, Gebo, Wyo... oss.a.. en. 29 
Car-coupling devices, ete. Virgin *529, *568 
: *665, *830 
Car-coupling pin fasteners. Mayer........ A sgl Be) 
Car, Dump-bottom—Safety wrench.......... #754 
Car, Dynamometer, atomine... ccc ecw ceo #54 
Car, Dynamometer; Plain and Hyatt roller 
DENTIN AS TLOSte Cees tiets sk cae cles afer *759, *1000 
Car Efficiency Conference Comm............ 944 
Car, Ti ;Zane!Coers rescue.’ Libiez..02.2..% *645 
Car loader, Lloyd portable coke............. #20 
Car, Mine-sprinkling. Jorgensen........... *584 
Car, Sanford-Day automatic drop-bottom, at 
PAG @ECOKMIDINGS siterae’s . ssi 4 welsice hele chine *25 
Car shortage, The 681, 779, 944, 1023, 1055, 


1063, 1103, Car supply in Middle West....1095 





Car-situation analysis. Shuriek. ; sige s #543 
Car wheels, Two, make cable roller......... . *36 
Carbide lamp, Harker Co.’s Hoppe “‘Brite- 
GPEC Mae SARK ene ER 5. «footie» steie oie-s aoe *596 
Carbide lamps banned, Penn............... 405 
Carbide lamps—Coal Mg. Inst............. oe L049 
Carbon dioxide. See also ‘‘Gases.” 
Carbon dioxide—Dwight analysis case *641, 
Bacharach mechanical analyzer......... *1087 
Carelessness, Accidents due to—Examples... 107 
Carelessness, Accidents from. Morgan...... 583 
Carelessness impossible, Making.  Knapper, 


a 967, 974 
Cars, Device for dumping waste *190, Dis- 


GUSSEOM tasks or ste 2 OES SOIC eco 440 
Wore MBN Ole DOCU) nix mettre) «> slaletele &.e-o' «vs, sianclnhent 919 
Carsmehepicing deraileds. ... <.c:. 3 «+ \erelelomeele *754 
Girs, votrikemagainst topping. ...sd.<aeecewes 927 
Carter, D. Closed shop and check-off..879, 1015 
@artlidges 0). Subduing Mire... 2... cece. a 923 
CaAstiemGate aminings” WtTAD aii. s wie ween oie 6 *214 
LSLUCH SATOCUUNCHE. ss LYGSCON «3 5 clisetkre'ennveinia cis e *569 
GaviselMeereg la GSerOMM . st... 5 Sis isiaiwie sels rere *SO1 
(COnGaMeEraNtON WHAM tiie saci ss olerelta susie. To, lbd5 
Caves—Some British subsidences........... .*642 
Caves, subsidences, ete —Notes 46, 47, 49, 


165, 202, 406, 518, 558, 616, 763, 860, 945, 
987, 1063, 1065, 1103 


Cement fresh, Keeping. Baird............. eS 
MWOMENT-CUM WOR. coc isinasis . sis Sslee fare 26, 230, *702 
Censorship, Information through........... 468 
Census report on gas industry........... os 186 
Central C. & CG. Co. report 374, Photo...... *428 


Central-station power. Musser, Lamb...... *15 
Centralized power plant, Davis C. & C, Co.’s. 
Poyner 
®erno) de Paseo eld, Peru... .6. 660. sees. 339 
Certification of foremen—Discussion 276, 360, 
397, 513, 554, 687, 730, 774, 817, 853, 898, 981 
Chain-sprocket gear removal. Nelms........ 59 
Chairs, Transfer truck and. Smith........ .*268 
Character, Put it into your work. Allardyce 843 


Chart of byproduct-oven derivatives. Childs.*344 
Charts’ and maps that deceive..........-... 606 
Charts for “machinery prices........6cese cece *22 
Check-off, closed shop and taxation—Am, 
Mg. Congress discussion by Carter, Reese 
TREES TLCL Metrictetnea eis «a shale lorsiele's bsininie wale 1015 
Checked, Work not—Placing blame for dis- 
ROEIGHE VEEN ereie ceia eel taRtet so anal wens: aves craton, S/6sreis 331 
Checks, Payment for coal in cars without 463, 608 
@heesax- bab. Hanleywcd. . cc. ciyese weenie rw 4: 13) 
Chemistry—Exam. questions ...........-++. 162 
Chemistry in coal mining. Blakeley....296, 310 
Chemistry of mine water. Young.......... #704 
Chesapeake & O. statement................- 254 
Chester, T. Open-running fans......... reo 
Chicago Pneu. Tool Co.’s compressor.......- *73 


Childs, W, H. Disposition of byproduct-oven 





derivatives ..... “En 6 he BRIS ec Oar 344 
Chimneys—Exam. questions ........seeeeee. 557 
Chimneys, Lightning protection for.......... 190 
Chimneys, Shooting soot from.............. 14 
China—Kwantuneg “coal flelds...... 2.000 .s06 346 
Chip guard, Machine-too!l Torray......-.. *111 
Christmas appreciation of real value......... 892 
Christmas, Endowing the spirit of........... 953 
Christmas—Peace on earth.........+---ee-- 1031 
Christmas shopping early, Do your......... 932 
Chute timbering. Crankshaw.............-. *571 
Chutes, Loading, steep pitches (ing.). Mining 

Engineer, Parker 32.80). sie ths acess ees *1021 
Clamp for attaching hoist to rails or I-beams,*754 
Clamp, Handy flashlight .........-+-++-e-+5 *789 
Clapp’s Canadian natural-gas_ report dis- 

cussed. Ashworth. .........s00ssseeee 146, 472 
Clark, W. A. Rating locomotives.......-..+ 337 
Clarke, T. C. Byproduct oven as adjunct to 

PLEPATEMMESS ... cance soos cere weer neens 342 
Glass Weeislation 21 0.de de. 6 co wa etne se ewes. 154 
Clean coal, Getting. Fear........-.-++++6- 541 
Clevis, Handy. Virgin. ......-.+seseseesene #529 
Clinkering—Relation to ash.......-.++++e+05 641 
Clippings, etc., Collecting Bic a odette ea lal seta taireteeae *1077 
Clonic spasm of eye—Discussion....-.++e++s 553 
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Closed shop and check-off. Carter; Am. Mg. 
Coney CHIenCSEUSSIUTL "ace. ccb esx ee 879, 1015 
“Closed-shop” dangers in hard-coal mines.. 681 
Cloudburst, Cabin Creek *534, 550, Keely... 756 
Coal. Since practically all articles relate to 
coal, they should generally be sought under 
more definite topics. For productions see 


geographical names especially. See also 
“‘Yrade,’’ “‘Working,” “Cutter,” ‘‘Prepara- 


tion,” “Haulage,” ‘Hoisting,’ “‘Anthracite,’’ 
“Freight,” ‘‘Dust,’’ ete. 

“Coal Age’’—New policy 191, Change in style 
395, A word to all on discussions 436, In- 
spiration 549, Place in sun for contributors 
789, Book—Coal Mining Kinks 847, Christ- 
mas gift 892, Articles wanted........ attra 

Coal and oil competition figures............. 76 

Goal areas; Tenurevof., Brown. s2s.ccsiae es. 912 

Coal-bunker fire, Putting out. ; 

Coal burning, -Wosses. int Azbes,....6o....66 1037 

Coal buying, heat-unit system 510, Discussion 816 

Coal, Buying (poetry). Strohm..:.......... 309 

Coal Creek collieries, B. C. Graham. .*964, *920 

Coal, Damage-liability for delay in delivery 
DLs OL ULCCLy seis 1 F283 








Ee: at OM BCR Mee CES UOle re Eee er eee ty (ao 
Coal—Duluth receipts for year.............. 1105 
Coal earnings as market barometer......... 852 
SOAle Pisld DiTreGhOny.c «>; «sae scdesta seine tot 7943 
Coaletevtineg seloamen gi Carrs... Jc sealese oes + 541 
Coal handling in large boiler houses— 


Crusher; diagram of power needed for 
crusher ; automatic skip hoist; limit switch ; 


distributing larry—Otis Steel Co. plant, 

BiG MePCLUOL OL: ahvsie eras «aS ote oiMePetamnermeee ected *349 
Coal handling on Norfolk & Western Ry..... 498 
Coal titseam,, Gomputine se. ee ease : 442, 1102 
Coal*inst; on Pac.» Coast. .i.2: 229, 268, 346, 4338 
Goai-land: price: ycase,;. Govfinde.)./ocsiswalepne ate 902 
Coal lands, Mont., restored to entry........ 125 
Coal men of “North west saeeumeriocen «cme: 75 
Coal. Miners”, Pocketboolsvwe.ere. s)stare | + s Salar F404 


Coal mining, Chemistry in—Preparation for 
market; analyses, ete. Blakeley......296, 310 
Coal Mg. Inst. of Am.—Program 886, Meeting 
report Hall 1044, Presidential address 
RAD POLIO ON hc Tc tom EADOT sles steierdie aie cls she *1088 
Coal Mining) Kinks; “Book OD). ici. <euiea ccs ccs 847 
Coal mining, politics and labor. Scholz 211, 
$59) DISCUSSION... felts + O06, 400, blll bee 
Coal, N. Y. Cy., bill increase 36, Specifications 
set aside 862, Lighting companies’ consum»)- 





UROTA » cts Graton anes enor AY, SayC POISED Ure CAMA ye 108 
Coal-price inquiries. See ‘Price.’ 
Coal purchasing by Govt....... 470, 632, 703, 816 
Coal Research, German Inst. for—Results 
New coal products..... Oe CARE eek kate 919 
Coal-sampling notes 580, 591, 632, 715, 719, 
794, 838 
Coal shortage 283, 644, 680, 721. 766, 788 
811, 851, 852, 932 
Coal standard, Better.. Putnam.....:...... 184 


Coal substitute, Norweégiaty........4.¢as.... 794 
Coal, Sulphur in, innate or extraneous?.,...1014 
Coal, Sulnhur in, Utilizing (inq/). Mannakee 123 


Coal-supply deficiency, World’s.........:,.. 892 
Coal-tonnage available. Brown........ *956, *996 
Coal, U. S, production—Bituminons, six 
WIOWEMS: s-.) chalets nee reste io veo sso. otetevale 90, 125 
— Anthracite shipments................. 292, 526 
—Bituminous shipmients............ 254, 526, 698 


—Imports and exports, by countries, 12 mos. 413 
—Geol. Survey report for 1915—Consumption 
Statistles Ctaherminc etctte cictevcsadeuisetere’s, § 821, 860 


Coal, Weathering of—Can bulletin by Porter 

She ails, — Wits OMe emiretererale tis 4 o's phate eles. sve clchece 972 
Coal! "Winter, “Biyentncarivys,. 260 fees: bere 932 
Coalmont, Ala., explosion. Gibson......... 145 
Coals, Rocky Mtn., in Pac, Coast trade...... 268 
Constwise Marker ne) Mer cers cosicias ct. ces ee 
Coulemainoing. Iiinicy MWharkery Mirena tus beers 6 *664 


COKE 
See also “Patents.”’ 


—Accidents, Coke-oven. Bureau of Mines... 709 


—British byproduct-plant figures.......... 757 
—British coal-supply control to conserve 
COOKS DY DYOGHCES Fo daa ects legals cores bate 735 
—Byproduct coke—Foreword on production... 135 
—Byproduct Coke Producers’ meet...... 150, 708 


—-Byproduct coking, Problems in; selection 
and mixing of coals. Ramsberg, before 
Engineers’ Soc. of West. Penn......... 969 

—Byproduct oven as adjunct to preparedness ; 
Germany’s example; benzol, nitrates, ete. 


MUU CMa terare el chess. cheee atetathens, «ic ons es scioisn «cue 342 
—Bynroduct-oven derivatives, Disposition of— 

CSO ss CHUGS Cotes tareters ctl ts To's tolteld’s eltetale es *344 
—Byproduct plants, Value of new.......... 90 
—Byproduct vs. beehive coking............. 502 
—Coal-distillate losses. Garforth........... 33 
—-Connellsville freight rates.......... *392, *765 
—German coking promoted by war......... 616 
—German Inst. for Coal Research—New coal 

TOCUCTS ie s.cteherew a. cata terals, ciel erexvns Wiese yehey’ 3 919 
—Ky. Solvay Coke plant visited............ 1082 
—Lignite, Byproduct treatment of.......... 1023 
—Loader, Lloyd portable Allison.......... *20 


—Oven, Machinery for Mitchell type of rec- 


tangular—Levelers, quenchers, pushers, 
IOGHUCTS i CICLOT nc) Bos alle See ve alee *796 
—Penn. coke-making controversy........... 46 
—Russian byproducts of coking............ 424 
—Safety in coke-oven operations. Burr..... 709 
=, oh, DROGUGHLON »ltim LO ley sec ok teeta lelatotaipreryi e's te 90 
EVV DEGOUGTE Kissscthiets « cibslat 2 cele eRe s aie 90, 35 
Connellsville, six ‘months of 1916........ 164 
Gas coke and by»roducts in 1914........ 186 


—Wastefulness of coal in Gt. Brit. Garforth 711 
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COKE Continued 
—Wis Steel Co.’s coking-coal industry, Har- 

lan Co., Ky. ; Belgian type of ovens tested 

but beehive chosen. Foster......+se++0- 1002 
Cole, E. L. Promoting employees.......- <e 174 
Cole, G. Springs on locomotives..........- Hy | 
Coleman rescue contest. Davidson......... *976 
Collection: Gf Gataie. 6... ect sie < osc we ewisisie » *1077 
Colliery, Establishing a. Brown..........-+ 873 


Extends welfare work 
Humane treat- 


Colo. Fuel & Iron Co. 
—Plygrounds ; hospital *235, 





ment of mules #550, Wage scale 677, An- 
nual field day #725, REDO G2. 5/e,.</tpintoutiersst6 740 
Colored labor, Mixed. Fuetter............-. 137 
“Combination shot’—Danger ........e-e-ee- 343 
Combines; Sales. Brow... .1 dcwees cccicese 712 
Commonwealth Edison’s coal buying......... 817 
Commutator truer. Smith.............+--. ¥*137 
Compensation, Calif —‘‘Willful misconduct.” 
SiNGGbe At. ok Es. peek eek cnepiate'e eteteterere Near V5 
Compensation—Coal Mg. Inst. discussion..... 1049 
Ganinpensaition; TIGR ste ces ole cerdy's se ele wieis lye 203 
Compensation, Towa 1.05 s..s.ce0ccnes eevee T80 
Compensation; Kei. so sys stas ces siete etetoisne Avy KS 
Compensation, Ky. 165, 286, 322, 519, 656, 
1049, 1050 
Compensation laws, How safety is increased 
by. Wilsoti.:, .« gees Sem ante ears G60 2, Ti 
Compensation laws of 1914 and 1915—U, S. 
Labor Dept.’ bulletinve cosas ese spa 78 
Compensation, Ohio—Eyesight restored 406, 
Mimeral expenses ga ea ace eee es cele os ss 735 
Compensation, Penn........,.... DK ier Do 5e Ole 
See also ‘‘Certification of foremen’’ and 
notes in Coal and Coke News, weekly. 
Compensation, W. Va.—Insurance rates 496, 
Dept. statistics 683, Mg. Inst. discussion...1084 
Competition, The fruits otepreetets ei ieteselsie ister 721 
Compressed, Compressor. See ‘‘Air.”’ 
Concordia safety lamp approved........... oi 
Concrete attacked by acid water........... ~*705 
Concrete cable-idler~ stands.............-.. *187 
Concrete tipple in Ohio—Black Diamond. Bur- 
TPOULAS a rissa ares elete te aber yale wig ale) eis tele eie. ate lve #872 
Condenser, Ingersoll-Rand “‘Beyer’’ barometric *73 
Conducting elec. power. Brown........ 911, 1056 
Connectors, Frankel solderless............... *465 
Connellsville coke production........... 125, 164 


Connellsville freight rates ; district maps.*392, *765 

Connellsville region, New mining method in. 
Mullen 

Consolidation Co 
*377, Ocean mine photo. 





Safety haulage roads 
*714, Disposal of 


waste material *971, Fire at Monongah....1083 
Consumer, labor and capital. Mathews..... 417 
Contact-making release. Davis.............. *336 
Continental Coal Co.—Gloucester tipple *30, 

Reporti.c;.. ewes bie sinsitae es os ote eiaiete ate 6 een 952 
GOPUPACT LOLS Fie lace sanet> ics to eh cofotore ls ict ena 933 
Contract obligations’; deliyeries.........22.. 1080 


“Contractor” system controversy, D., I. & W. 90 





Contracts, Competent management and Am- 

MHTOSe: as MAUL cee boas «shoe Gre eaeieree Teed + 
Contributors, Place in sun for. Can. Eng.. 789 
Conveyor methods, Northern anthracite..... #530 
Conveyor -BUlleyeserapers: |. ...\. wicin @ mieten eieik *755 
Conveyors and coal product in England. 

DIMALWOOUa eae sis hints © & ce -00 ony's eRe Taare 587 
Conveyors, Coal-face, in United Kingdom. 

Wi Tote thst. tie scniete ors ners & bis, 6,5 sul eetetae *744; *790 
Convict-labor earnings, Ala..........esccers 617 
Cooperate; Viet W9 eropiaceo) so jes, 0. 0.2 ae tens ielertees RMS 
Codperation among Ill. operators, Sales 

AP ONGI it tavutstalate ocalarsio te Sue ea Co steas Teens ueebens ane 
Coéveration among operators. Manning....1047 
Coéperation, Bill to allow export...... 984, 1063 
Codperation keynote of Am. Mg. Congress.... 848 
Codperation—Publiec and industrial needs...1094 
Coédperations of peace vs. competitions of 

War GSCHOIZ HBS Wc 5 teule ree alstchenete te siete 839 
Coéperative mines organized...............- 1012 
Copper tax—Class legislation................ 154 
Gorbins Goes aC Com phonoy.. spac: ceneusetiete eis #428 
Cornet, F. C Handling double-deck cages 

ald Waste of material... 4 oo. waar cng cee 651 


Cost. See also “Accounting,” specific topics, 
etc. 

Cost accounting—Fed. trade Comm. and min- 
INS VMUGUSIEY: # GUULICY ssc avescs- vie ae 887, 891, 1094 


Cost, Anthracite mining (inag.). Gano...... 161 
Cost, Equipment, New Mex. mine........... 35 
Cost investigations, Anthracite, ete 109, 154, 


390, 405, 469, 479, 615, 693, 810, 821, 851. 
S62, 98708023. 4 Cartoonerw casi ate wie sie *1039 
Gost.of LOOdLR seas aie Le ene iat 193, 894 
Costs of machinery for mines.............. *22, 
Gost.of Powers Gould, Hubbards. oes 7404 
Cost profile, Making. Mathews............. *T51 
Cost, Repair supplies reduce—Discussion...1056 
Coupling devices, etc. Virgin *529, *568, 
*665, *830 
Coupling-pin fasteners. MAYOR: oe. «15 aches putes *18 
Coxe, E. H. Safety and efficiency 176, 609, 
Erficient fireboss 317, Textbooks in exam- 
ATV ATION es coi cte ate sis «6 alersrareletip Oke areas 
Crankshaw, H. M. Mining methods, anthra- 
CHO Fei’ sfeviecs cre sees ciereles *452, *490, *530, *570 
Crawford, C. W. Calamity trail—Mine pumps 
266, Steam engine’s extravagance 351, When 
boiler attacks wenpimeisc.. sonics diviclesve cnakete 1010 
Gredit. file, IN wre mechANICGAL. fv ssc cee 1087 
Creosoting timber.- Taylor 148, Coal Mg 
Iist.) (discussion iziaee te ee A wees 1045 
Cresson first-aid meet............ BATS, LT, 201 
Crews; .Balph==PNOs dyes tas aos weeeeiete «che *804 
Crimping’ knife, Hanson's. /s% 2o.ecio ack cms *569 
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Crooks, W. Efficient fireboss 280, Examina- 
tions 513, Labor shortage 814, Ww orking and 
bossing 978, Boost rescue work. AAAS APR .109 

Crow’s Nest Pass bituminous mines. Sher- . 
PLD Ge sic cee EE ey Gop a aceite alee ..*1034, *1074 

Crow’s Nest Pass field gaseous mines. 

GTP SUND NY Be eae etia Resa retiss olin ain eee a) 25 fone ee *920, *964 
Crush and wpheavaln.... 2. cc cn ese eisccce eee otek 
Crusher, Coal *349, Diagram of power re- 

APULL OO rt or. Mts ORE cies -s) sce. oye a mie ecate shee tooe 
Culm bank, Gas explosions at, D. & H..... -*496 
Culm, Burning pulverized, at mines. Traut- 

SCHOLG. yer in 0 eee ete Gay i eialsto.0.2 wae wleye lel el alae 103 
Cunningham, F. W. Textbooks in exam....1058 
CUPS RBIMGa COLL MSHA LG Ss . asics oie ja tateiccelsetoiens #646 
Curtis, E. C. Detecting gas by smell 197, Be- 

havior of gas on steep pitches............ 472 
Curve in track, Elevation of outer rail of 

(ing?) Mining Engineer. ... 005 sccm pss *44 
Cut out the kinks. Strohm............--.. *228 
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See also ‘Drilling,’ ‘‘Working.” 

—Accounting of machine coal—Discussion, 
122, 156, 195, 278 

Air punchers, Mining thin beds with. Sy- 
MODS: co ice ee EP Ops easels «caarelellene ota oset ate #632 
—-Anthracite methods, Northern. Crankshaw.*530 
—Clean coal, Getting. Fear.............- te 
—Compressed-air cutters, Radialaxe, in Ca- _ 
nadian mine, Dominion Coal Co.’s....... *28 

—Elec. power transmission. Supt. 362, Dis- 
CUSSLON Fe tig oc Tote To, oliar echo sye ins! i> Jails @ wcokeys, 471 
—Electrical cutters. Warren hs demds ate aie 141 
== HW XAM & OUGSLION Ge mittee sa olerwis o = 01060 lei eisioisielsl= 654 
—Machines are soldiering, When........... 386 
—New type of machine, Davis............. 633 
— Plugs, Standards BROAN «ook ceiee «lose siete Til 

—Timbering after machines (inq.) Wiley 
*941.” “DISCUSSLOTEE 4:«, <cs o's hoeumiels ele tel oierowe *1056 
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Dam, Mine, Thickness of (ing.). H......... 199 
Damper, Home-made stack..............+-- *754 
Daneere sional nivel. 05 <i eile ve cree *716 

Danger signs—Coal Mg. Inst. discussions, 
1046, 1048 
Data, Collection of, @an. Corresp...5 2.2%. #1077 
Davenport, FP. Bug eSieoD eric latets'< 10's) 10 ole *497 
Davenport, L. D. Rail clamp for steam shovel..*147 
Davidson, W. A. Coleman contest......... *976 

Davis-Bournonyille welding and cutting out- 

FIGS.) 5. 5) eager atteneen tcp toPemner «or «Manes atraile: 0 \a,eiafielel ala 35 
Davis, C. B. Electricity iM MINING sores eile o's 633 
Davis C. & C. Co.’s centralized power plant. 

Poyier ors sais. Bee eee (s tole clones. Srettteye sey *1007 
Davis, H. G. Accidents and prevention...... 718 
Davis, W. H. Hoisting-engine signals........ *336 
Dawson, W. D. ‘Lurning  pulley...:....... 0... *305 
Day, Whiter on 42 ieee t. seicrerele els «ialsia aierarets 720 
Dean, 8. Improving coal industry 608, Cer- 

tification of foreman 817, Safety standard- 

LZALLON: coyeiese = Acree ees «a. CoN ehe othe s (eMart otetetene . 954 
Delaware & Hudson—Culm explosion... #496 
Delaware, Lack. & West. —"Contractor” sys- 

tem controversy 90, Open-running fan 160, 

Auchinloss mule barn *341, *667, Harvey’s 

Lake meet 396, Machinery guard *417, Pay- 

ment for coal in cars without checks 463, 

608, Aecident prevention. Davis 718, Bath 

house *770, Closer supervision and safety 

778, Explosion at old shaft of Loomis col- 

liery ; mine accident record.......... 1098, 985 
Delivery of coal, Damage-liability for delay 

in, ) MIStESCU. specepeneneneee: «ie “ol ae pat state ole otaliane 723 
Deliveries—Contract obligations ............ 1080 
Demerits justifiable. Town, Massey......... 812 
Dennison, A. Triple- plunger pump (ing.)... 281 
Dewatering mine (ing.). Rohr............. 556 
Diary, Superintendent’s 8, 65, 108, 147, 222, 

263, 305, 339 
Dickens, R. G. Drawing-board arm rest... .*389 
Dictionary, of mining Perms).).<l <= c.2.2 acs esis 1080 
Differential) “The wing . acacia srceiee ss ES 
Directory) Coss elders .).leiel voile cysle te oe ue. 7943 
Discussions—A word to all.............e2008 43 
Dislocations, First aid for. Boardman...... 236 
Dismal, Swamp: Of WOES ss vs ciccc's eysiels ©: oeholelets *435 
Docks, Berwind Fuel, Duluth.............. *711 
Dodson mines—Welding at Locust Mtn. 35, 

Safety precepts in pay envelopes......... 805 
“Por?” A -SOORs pe VILE. «an leteliem eke css cae *568 
Dog, Safety lathe. Lawrence.............. *229 
Dominion mine, Coal/cutters in...:..... 2.00 *28 
Donahue, K. Duplicate survey............ 982 
Donohue, H. Gas explosive limits......... *476 
Don’ts for those who want to get ahead. 

Mathews: << ccssiavaereetin.dts lekalete eva rslelnra ks eet 
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Management 


Handling workmen 1s like shaping tron. We must work with the habits of the metal and 
never hammer it cold. There 1s always a reason behind carelessness and discontent. 
The manager must discover the grain and fiber of his men. Enthusiasm ts the 
At the proper instant the men are 

shaped out of old habits into the new ones that have been planned. 


fire that heats the raw material. 


AGES must be paid only for value 
\ \) received. If success is the aim of a 
company, then each dollar paid out 
must return its dividend. A scant wage buys 
scant service. Coal concerns should arrange 
in some way to pay increased wages for in- 
creased output whenever and wherever such a 
thing is possible. 
The employee who works down to his pay en- 
velope should be investigated. ‘The only 
workman worth while is the one who will ap- 
preciate more wages by giving more in ambi- 
tion, loyalty and efficiency. 


While we are talking of wages, there’s the 
question of individual increases. Every man- 
ager should have some quickly available record 
of each employee’s work. ‘The figures should 
show plainly the workman’s attendance on his 
job, also his efficiency as indicated by output 
or otherwise. It is a good plan to be able to 
discover easily whether a man is earning more 
or less than the wages paid him. 


Tardiness is destructive to efficiency. ‘The 
time-clock must be backed up by psychology. 
Chronic “lates” and “‘slow starters’? may soon 
transform a small net profit into a deficit. 
Docking, fines and suspension are not always 
advisable. Encouragement of punctuality by. 
a system of rewards is a good plan... Promo- 
tions cannot reach down to every workman. 


Cash premiums as low as 2c. for each day’s 
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perfect score sometimes bring results. In the 
case of salaried employees it may be well to 
base vacations on the workman’s record in the 
timekeeper’s office. 


A common problem of management is to get 
rules read and obeyed. Here are a few sug- 
gestions: Rules must be short and concise; 
they must be interestingly written in a way 
that will appeal to each workman and be re- 
membered by him. Stereotyped forms are 
bad. Notices on cardboard, properly posted 
and frequently changed, attract attention. 
Every new employee should be compelled to 
sign a receipt for the company’s book of in- 
structions; at the same time he should agree to 
read and follow the rules. .This plan may 
save a company the loss of a heavy damage 
suit. Don’t forget, however, that a two- or 
three-minute address to the men by the man- 
ager, when changes are ‘to be made in the 
existing mine practice, will produce better 
results than any set of rules. Personal contact 
counts. 


Behind winning team play on the part of 
company officials and men are months of drill. 
In every mine that stands for output will be 
found this same‘ cooperative spirit—the man- 


-ager and foremen stand with the men. Rec- 


-ords are made only where and when there is 


- something to’fight for. Arrange a real reward 
for real service and then watch things hum. 
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Observations of a Foreman 
By A. B. SPENCER* 


After seven years’ practical experience as foreman in 
several mines in West Virginia, I came to the conclusion 
that the foreigners can be made better employees by fair 
treatment than by the usual tyrannical abuse. The fore- 
man can do more to develop them than any other officer 
of the company, but to do so he must exercise sobriety, 
kindness and firmness. 

He must see that his actions are just, he must not be 
too hasty, and due consideration must be given every ques- 
tion that arises if he would establish confidence with this 
class of men. They should be dealt with honestly; 
every little detail should have his attention, and his hand- 
ling of it should manifest his interest in the miners’ wel- 
fare as well as the company’s business. 

Do not make a practice of “snapping” off a miner’s 
question because the motor is off the track or a trackman 
has neglected some of his work. Get the motor on the 
track as quickly and quietly as possible, repair the dam- 
age and afterward have a private talk with whoever is to 
blame. If you have to do any discharging, do it quietly 
and do not be the first to spread the report around the 
mine the next day—the men will find it out soon enough. 

Avoid drinking with the men. They will think just as 
much of you if you refuse to take a drink with them if 
they find out you do not make any discriminations, but 
treat them all alike. Every time you take a drink with a 
man, he expects tenfold in return, and if his expectations 
are not realized, he will make a special visit to the office to 
tell “Mr. Super” all about it with exaggerations. 


VALUE OF ABUSE RISES WITH ITs INFREQUENCY 


Be kind and never fail to speak to a man when you 
meet him, no matter how often this may be. When a 
miner tells you that the fellow in the next room is getting 
more cars than he is, or that his place is wet and that he 
must have more money, or that he cannot work under a 
bad piece of draw slate—there is no advantage in being 
harsh or in trying out the resources of your vocabulary. 

It is just as easy to make the man understand just what 
you intend to do or what you do not intend to do, what 
is fair and what is not fair, without swearing at him. If 
occasion should occur when you feel it necessary to use 
your emphatic expressions, the effect on the employees 
is noticeable because it is unfamiliar. If there is any 
virtue in profanity, it is in these few rare cases, although 
I am of the opinion it does not help matters at any time. 

Avoid letting personal likes and dislikes influence your 
actions in any matter. That a foreman likes one man’s 
disposition and dislikes that of another does not warrant 
him in showing any partiality whatever to the former. 
Rather than err in this, I have often compelled myself 
to be more than ordinarily lenient to an employee for 
whom I had no respect whatever. 





*Superintendent, Gage Coal and Coke Co., Junior, W. Va. 
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Many foremen with whom I have come in contact rely 
quite freely on the expedient of a flowery promise to the 
miner, made while taking a drink. They have no inten- 
tion whatever of keeping to their little agreement. When 
payday arrives, John comes around with his statement, 
short the 20 hr. that he was promised for the cleaning 
up of a fall that really only took him 3 hr. A few in- 
stances like this and the foreman is considered a rogue and 
a thief by 90 per cent. of the employees. ‘This accounts 
for most of the troubles and complaints at the office on 
payday. 

System is the key to success as much in mining as any 
other industry, and the foreigner is the most difficult prob- 
lem to handle. All employeés should be given the means 
of checking up their tonnage or hours worked and be 
shown by a posted sheet that the foreman’s promises have 
been fulfilled, and these sheets should be posted in time 
for any correction to be made before the payrolls are 
completed. 

Am Unusual Method of 
Boiler Feeding 
By F. D. Burrum* 


When concreting a mine shaft in freezing weather 
some time ago, I used steam for warming the water and 
thawing sand and rock. This was furnished by. a small 
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boiler which took water pumped from a water-ring in 
the shaft. 

In order to save occasional injector troubles, a small 
vertical boiler was set beside the first and the water piped 
from the shaft to it. An air line was connected to its 
top, and another pipe led from its bottom to the steam 
boiler. Each pipe line was of course supplied with a 
valve. The operation of the device was as follows: 

The small boiler being filled with water, the valve in 
the water-supply line was closed, as were also the try- 





*Boswell, Penn. 
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cocks, which had been open to allow the air, displaced by 
the water as it rose to escape. The boiler water line valve 
was then opened, also the air-line valve which admitted 
air at 100-lb. pressure on top of the water and forced it 
into the steam boiler, which was under a lower steam 
pressure. This device never gave any trouble. 

It is often the case that water from a shaft is suitable 
for boiler feeding. In such a case it could be run into 
a small boiler like the one deseribed, but set above the 
water line in the steam boilers. A steam line from them 
could be connected in place of the air line in the case 
mentioned, thus saving injector or boiler-feed pump 
troubles. In this scheme there is nothing to prevent 
the use of a feed-water heater in addition. 

While I have not given the matter much thought, it 
would seem as though in a permanent plant this method 
would in some cases be better than injectors or boiler- 
feed pumps. ‘The valves could be grouped conveniently, 
and by using two tanks, one could be filling while the 
other was emptying. 

& 


Correct Auditing, the Stafi 
of Business Life 


The best qualification for an auditor to possess is a high 
appreciation of the value of principles. This was drilled 
into me thoroughly by a former boss whose tutelage over 
a period of several years has been worth far more to me 
than any other experience in my life’s work. For an audi- 
tor who does not put principle in his work is a man who 
may let his company wander unconsciously into all kinds 
of financial trouble. 

It seems a herculean task to get people to believe that a 
man in the position of auditor can really have anything 
to do with the destinies of his concern. The popular belief 
is that everything depends upon the “management”; that 
is, the boys in the operating end do it all; therefore they 
get the credit or the blame for whatever comes. I don’t 
want to say anything derogatory to the fellow who directs 
or turns the wheels, but I would like to help shatter that 
popular delusion that an auditor is nothing more than a 
keeper of accounts; for the money of too many good men 
has been lost on the shoals of failure because the opera- 
tions of a concern were not primarily consistent with good 
accounting. 

That is bad business and is due to a lack of appreciation 
of the very first principle of good business—that the cost 
of producing and selling must be accurately known before 
the price to be asked for the product in the market can be 
fixed with safety. 

I remember having heard some coal operators at an an- 
nual convention, when asked how they arrived at the cost 
of their product, say: “Oh, we add up all we spend for 
labor and material plus 10 per cent. for general overhead 
expense—we don’t need any of this high-brow bookkeep- 
ing.” But the concern represented by the men who gave 
this definition of their cost accounting was in receivership 
before the next annual convention. 

I asked some others at the same meeting if they were 
honest enough with themselves and with the owners of the 
property to put in their cost everything that belonged 
there, such as a proper depreciation for equipment, provi- 
sion for taxes, obsolescence of property, something to 
either take care of or pay for preventing a possible ex- 
plosion or mine flooding, etc. They were honest enough 
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to admit they didn’t and just laughed the question away 
as if such a serious situation could be met in so light- 
hearted a manner. 

Wrong principles? Sure. Every man or set of men 
going into the mining game ought to recognize the virtue 
and excellence of those cardinal principles that govern the 
accounting for what is done. When we remember that it is 
stated upon good authority that the entire coal-mining 
business in this country earns less than 5 per cent. on 
the investment, we are bound to admit that same folks in 
the business are playing a losing game, and it ends in dis- 
aster just as it does with the individual who won’t face 
the cost of living or make provision for the future. 


Adjusting Centrifugal Oiler* 


The conditions under which some engines operate make 
it necessary to disconnect the connecting-rod frequently, 
and as the crankpins are oiled by centrifugal oilers, it is 
desirable to have a quick and reliable way to reassemble 
the oiling device and be sure it will run true, as it is 
often necessary to replace the connecting-rod in a hurry. 

As a means of adjusting the hollow ball of the oiler 
central with the center of the shaft, a jig is used. It 
consists of a cast-iron base carefully machined and the 
are made to fit on the crankshaft. A hole is drilled square 
with the base to support a post on which slides a hollow 
telescoping arm made with the outer end square and 
drilled to hold the stem of the cone. A setscrew in the 
square end of the arm allows of adjustment so that the 
base may seat squarely on the crank disk when the cone 
is inserted in the ball. The adjustable arm also assists, 
since the end of the shaft projects through the crank 
disk. The setscrew allows the arm to be secured at the 
proper height on the post to allow for the difference in 
the planes of the surface of the crank disk and the center 
of the ball when the jig is in use. 

In using the jig the center of the ball is first adjusted 
with the center of the shaft by calipering, using a square. 
Then the cone of the jig is inserted into the ball, and with 
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DEVICE FOR CENTERING A CENTRIFUGAL OILER 


the setscrews loose, the several parts are adjusted. There- 
after in centering the ball it is only necessary to use the 
jig as shown, care being taken to prevent springing of 
the parts when tightening the locknut, as this would 
throw the parts out of adjustment. 


*P, E. Merriam, in “Power.” 
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By Henry J. Epsaui* 





SYNOPSIS—The preparation of the coal has 
given a greater impetus to the installation of thor- 
oughly modern equipment than the mere question 
of procuring an economically operated plant. Some 
of the determining factors in the design of uptodate 
plants are given and descriptions of several typical 
present-day installations, which will be followed by 
more in a later issue. 





The bituminous-coal miners have, in the past, been con- 
tent to ship coal just as it came from the mine, that is, 
as run-of-mine coal without, in most cases, even removing 
the bone and slate. With a greater production and conse- 
quent broader field for selection by the purchasers, the op- 
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erators found it advisable to be more particular as to the 
kind of coal they shipped. With increasing competition, 
the methods of preparation of the coal have also gradually 
become more and more carefully perfected, so that, with 
a well-designed modern tipple it is now possible to ship 
half a dozen different sizes or various combinations of 
these. In addition the refuse is carefully picked out so 
that the coal which the consumer finally receives will give 
good combustion and not cause trouble with clinkers and 
burned-out grate bars. 

The demands of the consumers vary in different locali- 
ties, especially as to the sizing of the coal, but the sales 
agents find that their customers are constantly becoming 
better educated and more insistent in regard to the prepar- 





*Engineer with the Link-Belt Go. 


ation and sizing. The old tipples are therefore fast disap- 
pearing and being replaced by ones of modern design. As 
a rule this is not a case of reducing the amount of labor 
or saving money in the cost of handling, though of course 
any possibilities of improving the methods of handling the 
mine cars, transferring the coal from the head of the mine 
to the tipple, handling the empty and loaded railroad cars 
should be considered when a tipple is rebuilt. 

The chief inducement for building a modern tipple, 
however, is usually a sales proposition almost entirely, and 
it is largely up to the sales organization to specify how 
careful a preparation and sizing of the coal is demanded 
by the trade in the territory covered and also to make some 
estimate of the increase in the value of the coal which is 
likely to result from such preparation. From this infor- 
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TIPPLE ARRANGEMENT AT THE QUEMAHONING CREEK COAL CO.’S PLANT 


ination the management can judge as to the amount which 
they feel justified in investing in improvements to accom- 
plish these results. 

One fact that must not be lost sight of, however, is that 
the demand for more carefully prepared coal is increasing, 
so that a preparation which may be satisfactory to the 
trade today may not meet the requirements a few years 
from now. It is also possible with a progressive sales force 
to educate the buyers up to the better value of a coal 
that is more carefully prepared than that to which they, 
are accustomed and thereby get better prices and new cus- 
tomers. 

Some of the essentials of a good tipple are as follows: 

1. A satisfactory method of handling and dumping the 
loaded mine cars and of taking care of the empties so that 
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there will be no excess of labor for these operations or 
restriction in output due to congestion or troubles with 
the system. 

2. A satisfactory transfer of the coal from the dumping 
point to the tipple, where it is not feasible to dump the 
cars at the proper point for direct delivery to the prepara- 
tion system. Sometimes a conveyor from the dumping 
point to the main preparation system is an advantage as it 
allows of preliminary picking. 

3. A set of picking tables, screens, transfer conveyors 
and refuse conveyors that will provide for the desired 
preparation and mixing of the coal and the disposal of 
refuse. 

4. The proper loading devices that will load the various 
sizes, or combination of sizes, into the railroad cars with 
the minimum amount of breakage. 

5. An arrangement of railroad tracks that will provide 
for the easy and rapid handling of empty and loaded cars, 
starting with the dividing up of the train of empty cars 
and finishing with the making-up of a train of loaded cars. 

For handling the cars and dumping them the usual 
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method is a standard crossover dump. The loaded cars are 
brought to the dumping point in trains and uncoupled just 
as they go over a knuckle and start down a slight incline 
to the dump. Lach car is caught by two horns, or stops, 
while the dump is tripped by the operator so that the car 
is tilted and the coal dumped out of it and, as it rights 
itself, the stops are held down until the car passes over 
and runs up to the kick-back, which sends it back and 
through a switch to another track. It can then be allowed 
to run on down by gravity or lowered with a chain haul 
if the dumping point is at a higher level than that at 
which the trains of empties are made up; or if it is neces- 
sary to take them uphill, this can be done with a chain 
haul. 


TRANSPORTING, SCREENING AND PICKING THE COAL 


If the coal is to be transferred from the dump hopper 
io the preparation system, this can usually be accomplished 
in three ways: An apron conveyor may be used on which 
the coal is carried along on corrugated overlapping steel 
slats attached continuously to two strands of roller chain. 





FIG. 3. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE MAHER-PURSEGLOVE MINING CO.’S PLANT 
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Or this may be done with a flight conveyor made up of 
steel flights attached at intervals between two strands of 
steel roller chain and acting as pushers to shove the coal 
along in a steel trough; where it is to be lowered down a 
steep incline these flights may act as retarders to keep it 
from sliding down too rapidly. Sometimes the coal is low- 
ered down. a hillside by means of monitors which are 
similar to skip buckets and are raised and lowered with a 
double cable haul arranged so that the two monitors bal- 
ance each other. 

For screening the coal the most satisfactory device is 
undoubtedly a shaking screen with the screen part made of 
the lip-screen type with slotted holes a little wider at 
the lower end and a slight drop in the screen at the lower 
end of each row of slots. This arrangement is self-clean- 
ing; that is, it keeps the holes from becoming clogged with 
coal and refuse and allows the free passage of undersized 
material. 

The most effective picking table is the corrugated apron 
conveyor on which the coal passes slowly along past the 
pickers so that the refuse can easily be removed. In or- 
der to insure effective picking, it is necessary to first re- 
move the slack and small coal so that it will not cover up 
and hide the refuse. On this account the material is usu- 
ally first screened into several sizes and the different sizes 
carried by separate picking tables, or the two sides of one 
picking table. In some cases it is screened so that the fine 
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age of the larger sizes, loading booms are substituted for 
chutes when loading these sizes in the best modern tipples. 
A loading boom is simply a hinged end of an apron con- 
veyor which can be raised and lowered, so that the coal can 
be deposited in the car with a minimum amount of drop. 

The railroad tracks should be arranged so that the 
train of empties can be easily broken up and delivered to 
the tracks under the tipple, and there should be room on 
each track for at least one empty car directly back of the 
one being loaded, so that it can take its place without 
delay. The tracks should have sufficient grade so that 
the cars will drop down quickly by gravity. On the lower 
side of the tipple the tracks are brought together again so 
that the cars can be passed over a scale to be weighed and 
then made up into trains. 

Some of the Link-Belt Co.’s latest designs of tipples 
are described here. 


PLANTS OF THE QUEMAHONING CREEK AND THE LYNN 
Coat CoMPANIES 


The tipple of the Quemahoning Creek Coal Co., at Har- 
rison, Somerset. County, Penn., shown in Fig. 1, is of 
somewhat novel design, is very simple and is comparatively 
inexpensive. There are no shaking screens and only one 
apron conveyor, which also serves as a picking table. 

From the dump hopper the coal is delivered by a short 
apron feeder to a section of lip screen, so that the fine coal 





FIG. 4. GENERAL VIEW OF THE RED JACKET CONSOLIDATED COAL AND COKE CO’S PLANT 


coal is deposited first on the picking table and the larger 
coal on top where it can be inspected and picked. 

The refuse is usually dropped into chutes leading to a 
flight conveyor or a drag-chain conveyor—that is, a wide 
chain which slides along in a steel or cast-iron trough and 
pushes the material along without the use of any flights 
or other attachments. The refuse can be then delivered 
to a bin for removal by cars or delivered direct to a car. 

After the coal is screened and picked, it is delivered 
either in the separate sizes to railroad cars on various 
tracks or certain sizes are combined with others by means 
of chutes, transfer conveyors or a combination of the two. 
The smaller sizes are delivered to the cars by means of 
chutes, but as this method is apt to cause excessive break- 


is deposited on the apron back of where the lump falls, 
thus bringing the larger coal on top so that it can be prop- 
erly picked. The apron conveyor takes the coal up an 
incline to the proper level and along a horizontal length 
where the picking is done. It is then delivered over a bar 
screen, the large coal going over the end of the screen 
into a chute with a hinged end and thence into railroad 
cars on one track, while the slack goes through the screen 
and into cars on another track. he refuse is dropped in 
a hopper underneath the picking table and taken away 
by means of mine cars. 

By using veil plates to cover up the screen, run-of-mine 
coal can be loaded. The apron conveyor is 5 ft. wide by 
66 ft. long center to center and is driven by a 15-hp, elec- 
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tric motor, which also drives the apron feeder. The tipple 
structure is of wood. The conveyor operates at a speed of 
45 ft. per min. and the hourly capacity is 150 tons. 

Fig. 2 shows the tipple of the Lynn Coal and Coke Co., 
at Matewan, W. Va. It is similar to the one just de- 
scribed except that in this case there is no picking and 
instead of delivering to a fixed bar screen the conveyor 
delivers to a shaking screen. 

The mine cars are lowered to the dumphouse by means 
of barneys from a point about 1,500 ft. up the hillside. 
At this point, they are dumped into a hopper with quite a 
long chute, this hopper and chute acting also as a small 
storage reservoir. ‘The coal goes from the chute to an 
apron conveyor, which is 36 in. wide by 48-ft. centers, and 
which takes it up an incline and delivers it to one of a 
pair of balanced shaking screens 5 ft. wide. The screens 
separate the coal into lump, egg and stoker sizes, or it can 
be shipped as run-of-mine. 

There are three railroad tracks underneath the screen- 
house, and the cars are loaded by means of chutes with 
hinged ends. The capacity is 150 tons per hr., the con- 
yeyor operating at a speed of 30 ft. per min. and the whole 
equipment being driven by a 25-hp. motor. The structure 
is built entirely of wood. 


Tur MAHER-PURSEGLOVE AND THE RED JACKET PLANTS 


The tipple of the Maher-Purseglove Mining Co. at 
Chauncey, W. Va., is shown in Fig. 3. In this case the 
dump hopper is at a higher level than the screenhouse. 
The coal is fed from this hopper, by means of an apron 
feeder, to a short section of lip screen, which delivers to 
the main apron conveyor and deposits the slack under- 
neath and the lump coal on top. The apron conveyor is 5 
ft. wide by 94-ft. centers, the upper part being inclined 
and the lower part horizontal; it is along this horizontal 
part that the picking is done, 

The coal is delivered over the end of the apron conveyor 
to the shaking screens, which are of the double suspended 
balanced type, 6 ft. wide, and here it is screened to lump, 
egg and stoker sizes, the lump being loaded by means of a 
loading boom and the other sizes by means of chutes.» The 
coal at this mine is exceptionally clean so that no addi- 
tional eine, after it leaves the shaking screens, is néces- 
sary. 

There are three railroad tracks underneath the s screen- 
house, and it is possible to load the sizes mentioned: on 
the different tracks or almost any combination desired. 
The refuse is dropped into a hopper and taken away by 
mine cars. The screens and loading boom are driven by a 
20-hp. motor, and the apron conveyor is driven by a 714- 
hp. motor. The capacity of this equipment is 200 tons 
of coal per hour, and the structure is built entirely of 
wood. 

The plant of the Red Jacket Consolidated Coal and 
Coke Co. at Delorme, near Red Jacket, W. Va., on the 
Norfolk & Western R.R., is shown in Figs. 4 and 5. At 
this point the vein is so high up on the hill that it is neces- 
sary to lower the coal by means of monitors to the tipple 
proper, located over the railroad tracks. As the hillside 
offered a splendid place for the disposal of refuse, it was 
decided to do the picking at the top. 

The impurities are practically all in the larger sizes, so 
that the design arranges to divide the coal up by feeding 
it with a reciprocating feeder to a short section of lip 
screen, which delivers the slack and pea to the center com- 
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partment of a three-compartment picking table and the 
larger sizes to the outside compartments within easy reach 
of the pickers. After picking, the coal is discharged into 
one common hopper and fed to the monitors, which lower 
it down to the tipple proper, where it is screened by means _ 
of two balanced shaking screens, only two sizes being made. 
The shaking screens are fed by means of a horizontal 
apron conveyor 4 ft. wide by 37 ft. 9 in. centers, which 
receives the coal from the hopper into which it is dumped 





FIG. 5. 


THREE-WAY PICKING TABLE OF THE RED 
JACKET CO. 
by the monitors. There is also a chute from the hopper to 
cars which are run out on a bridge over the railroad tracks 
and supply the locomotives with coal. The lump is loaded 
by means of a loading boom and the small coal by means 
of a chute. A 20-hp. motor drives the screens and the 
conveyor that feeds them, and also the loading boom, and 
the picking-table conveyor at the top of the hill is driven 
by means of a 10-hp. motor. The structure is built entire- 
ly of wood, and the capacity of the tipple is 150 tons per 
hour. 
(To be continued) 
@ 
An Improved Blueprint Tube 
If the cover of the cylindrical container for blueprints 
does not fit tightly, the prints are subject to dampness and 
the attendant deterioration. The following arrangement 
to remove this fault was shown recently in the American 
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A TIGHT BLUEPRINT TUBE 


Machinist. A felt wheel A about 34 in. thick was turned 
down to the right size and then shellacked to the inside 
of the cover. The tube B now hits the felt, making a good 
joint. No trouble is experienced in keeping blueprints in 
good condition by the use.of this device. 
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Extracts From a Superime 
tendent’s Diary 


Theoretically it should be an easy matter to rid a 
camp of any undesirable family, but practically it is 
often difficult. As a rule families are not made up 
wholly of undesirables, or of desirables either for that 
matter, and to make an entire family suffer for the 
shortcomings of some of its members is unpleasant and 
hard to justify on any grounds. I was forcibly re- 
minded of that fact this afternoon while sitting in 
front of the office watching the men pass on their way 
home from the mines. 

In the group were five sons of our stable boss, and 
of the five two (Art and Frank) would now be serving 
time in a penitentiary if Fate had.not come to their 
rescue—as Fate may on occasions do—and cheated Jus- 
tice. Of the other three not an unkind word could 
be said, and it is doubtful if any three men who have 
more friends could be picked in the camp. 

So long as Art and Frank’keep out of jail, they are 
going to spend part of their time, at least, in our camp 
with their kin, and assuredly they are likely to get into 
less mischief if at work than if idle. For that reason 
we have deemed 








ring up trouble. 

About a month ago Frank got into an argument with a 
driver boy about the turn on empties and promptly lost 
control of his temper, and but for the timely arrival 
of some miners, the boy would surely have been mur- 
dered. Since he was not murdered, in fact did not even 
receive a good-sized bruise, ‘nothing 
gained by taking the matter into court. On the other 
hand, since the victim was not especially popular with the 
miners, being the son of a deputy who was not in favor 
with the union officials, the union committee prompt- 
ly let it be known that they would object to an Se RL 
to punish the aggressor. This tied the company’s hands, 
it being too near settlement time to risk a fight with 
the union, especially one of doubtful outcome. 

And so it happens that in our community as in most 
others, the citizens of peaceable inclinations are in con- 
stant danger of being assaulted by ruffians whose pres- 
ence must be tolerated because of social complications 
beyond control. 

Several years ago we had in our employ a mine fore- 
man who had a son who seemed to hanker after excite- 
ment. His ambition was to become a highwayman of 
the dime-novel variety. When I realized just what we 
might expect from the son, I promptly notified the father 
either to get his young man under control or to move 
out of camp. Failing in the first, the father sought 
employment elsewhere and the family soon moved to an- 
other part of the state. Within a year from their de- 
parture the son held up a paymaster at a mining camp, 
and both were killed in the duel that followed. 

In that instance we got rid of our undesirable without 
much difficulty, and in consequence another camp fell 
heir to a tragedy that otherwise undoubtedly would have 
been staged in ours. Looking at it broadly, we simply 
passed one of our problems on to another camp, an 
action that would be hard to justify by the golden rule. 
Perhaps after all it is just as well that we are not always 
able to follow our inclinations. 


it wise to let them work as long as’ 
they will, but even while at work they are forever stir- . 


could have been’ 
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Cost of Installing a Second- 
Hand Washer 


The State of Tennessee recently installed at its Brushy 
Mountain coal mines a New Century differential jig 
washer. For 20 years coal has been washed by a Robinson 
washer at this plant and a fairly good furnace coke pro- 


_duced, but the sulphur content was too high for metal- 


lurgical purposes. Furnace managers of recent years 
have become exacting as to their specifications for furnace 
coke, and to meet their requirements the ash cannot go 
above a certain percentage and the sulphur must be below 
1.35 per cent. 

Hoping to make improvements in the quality of the 
coke and washed coal, the management purchased this jig 
washer and the necessary coal-handling machinery, as sec- 
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ond-hand equipment, from a mine in Alabama. I in- 
stalled this washer in 1907 to wash Alabama coal for the 
blacksmith trade. The cost of installing this second-hand 
equipment in its new location is shown in the following 
table: 

COST OF INSTALLATION 





Jigs.and elevators oy \ 1.02) eee nt & ne (6 bus oleate) s out Rea 
|p a :\ tf) rr emi Gdic oct SAE oc uae aie canta 200.00 
Labor in dismantling and loading on cars........ Bathe 185.00 
One 14-ft. spiral conveyor with sprocket wheels..... 101.74 
Two) 4x5-ft. perforated platesiwar s)he Pes Circ 22.00 
68. ft. 6 in. of Gandy belt6.iny inswidthe eee aieteie 24.48 
dO ft; .of sisal rope wre Sc Cart - stole:s ove ie chek 4.08 
2 bbl: Creoleum.<.. (on ehe See Mee see ae 03 ete e/a ayant 25.00 
2‘bbIE coal tars 20. C)aehe a cl enessuieretiobeelen sets) ce teen ICS tS 14.00 
68 ft. of Gandy belt 14 in. in width COO OR G0 0-0 62.83 
One casting for elevatorneueewn- cl: © 5. co atetele eset enn 1.87 
Hlevator bolts) ...c jee Ueeeeeene. ore is) eieie le PrOnennene 16.97 
24 steel buckets, 12x8xil2 in., No. 10 gaged... «ocesens 30.00 
48 ft, roller bar chain, %x2%x12-in. pitch.... 72.00 
Lol {t, Jeffrey 103 %chaing eee eee. oh eee 48.30 
One, steel slud@er sate nmire mate iets soc leteiarh areeeeenane 15.00 
One 27%-in. split sprocket wheel........ 9.28 
One centrifugal pumps seeiseeie esters cs cere pietoke 50.00 
30° £¢, Of 6-in.’ Delt eigen cteeeietevers.. creme Breer 12.00 
Machine bolts si jtieeie a: ctevsttletse ete ens « coeievenee aes menene Scie ‘. 500 
S ft. of 21§-in.  steeleshiat terete co tee eice bas teuata aiietate 5.52 
One Compression, couplNneS ees es eee ee Abo 8.40 
10 squares of paper roofing @ $1.75..... Sede cin ove 17.50 
Labor on erectionemoenn eterno. oe Ue bas enol ae 628.58 
50389 ft. lumber @eole per Minne ire ce icgie jo; 5 Sane eee 80.35 
2,026 tt. lumbersat gLomper =M-...... .. o clgie eo # niavetereteieien 18.62 . 
Foundation 
324 bags, or 81 bbl., Royal cement @ $2.85.......... 230.85 
to CU.yd. Stone (Ges se Ole sane tener, oe aiele eteaele eae 196.95 
4 culyd. sand nGuegiesivecss aerate cei < crores Mrinn.c tie 109.35 
TEA DOT?) . «js shia che CENCE Oi te totete ete) cectetee evolee wt dhe ekoteneae 59.20 
Design and Jara wilitesancntac tiie eiemye tisiesra aie a¥9 ef ana ae 30.00 
Ota] «cs skenerepeinta ren skat eae ; «00 6.018 6, 825 bus onahle/ elie neianien thes ame 


The Production of Coal in Michigan in 1915 was 1,156,138 
short tons, valued at $2,372,797; in 1914 it was 1,283,030 tons, 
valued at $2,559,786. The average value per ton in 1915, $2.05, 
was 6c. greater than in 1914 and exceeds any record for 
the state in recent years. Coal consumption in Michigan is 
increasing every year, but coal from other states supplies a 
large part of this market. There were 2,569 men employed in 
the coal mines of the state in 1915. 


—————— 
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By ANDREWS ALLENt 





SY NOPSIS—Coal preparation consists in both 
cleaning and sizing. Cleaning is done both in 
the mine and at the tipple. Several varieties of 
screens are now in use for sizing coal for market, 
and a proper selection of screening equipment de- 
pends upon many variables and can only be made 
after careful study. 





The subject of coal preparation naturally divides itself 
into two distinct parts: First, cleaning (removing dirt 
and foreign substances), and second, sizing so as to adapt 
it to its various uses and to the demands of the market. 

Under the first heading should be included the various 
mining methods adopted in different seams of coal by 
which it is endeavored to separate the coal from its im- 


mine is possible and if so will it pay—whether the loss 
of good coal will not more than make up for the cost of 
cleaning. 

A docking system may be regarded as a psychological 
method of cleaning coal. The effective part of it is 
not the dirty coal removed, but the fear of getting caught. 
An effective docking system requires in the first place 
an. active and observant dock boss and in the second place 
some mechanical process by which the product of each 
pit car can be separately spread out and inspected, the 
“docks” removed and disposed of without delaying the 
operation of the plant. 

Where small cars are used and weigh pans are em- 
ployed, as in the Iowa field, it is common practice to 
use two pans of long flat construction pitched at such 
a slope that the coal from the dump spreads evenly over 
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purities, the various systems of docking and penalties 
by which it is attempted to induce the miner to load 
clean coal, and the mechanical or manual methods of 
cleaning the material after dumping. 

Under the second heading should be included the vari- 
ous methods of screening, crushing to reduce the size of 
the coal and perhaps briquetting to increase it. 

I will attempt to cover each of these subjects briefly 
and to outline the different methods and processes with 
which I am familiar. 

The choice of mining methods by which it is attempted 
systematically to mine the pure coal and leave its im- 
purities behind, is manifestly a matter for which no spe- 
cial rules can be laid down. In general it is only a 
question as to whether a systematic separation in the 


*Paper read before the Kentucky Mining Institute, Ken- 
tucky State University, Lexington, Ky., May 12, 1916. © 
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them. The pans are filled and dumped alternately, thus 
giving ample time for effective inspection, picking of the 
large coal and docking. 

Where large cars are used, say from 214 to 3 and 4 
tons’ capacity, it is not practicable to spread the coal 
evenly by gravity, and in this case, as well as where 
weigh pans are not used, it is necessary to employ me- 
chanical methods for spreading the coal for inspection. 

The advantages of dumping directly into a bin must be 
sacrificed for effective docking, as it is for this purpose 
necessary to isolate each dump. It is therefore only pos- 
sible to use a bin for storage and uniform feed to the 
screen by placing it beneath the docking table. This 
arrangement will usually be impracticable on account of 
excessive breakage and high cost, also because the ad- 
vantages of a bin are only half realized, it being still 
impossible to continue dumping without interruption 
when the docking table is stopped for a dock. 
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The best practical method is to dump into a small 
hopper with a wide apron feeder which cleans up each 
dump before the next one comes in. The feeder can be 
inclined upward so that it will carry only the desired 
thickness of coal without the use of a spreading bar. It 
should be of sufficient length and should move slowly 
enough to allow proper inspection and docking without 
stopping the table. Where it is necessary to go to great- 
er refinement, the feeder can be made to deliver to a 
long shaking or conveying picking and docking table 
so arranged that the coal will here travel much faster 
than in the feeder. Thus it is possible, for instance, to 
run the feeder with 18 in. of coal at 30 ft. per minute 
and the docking table with 6 in. of coal at 90 ft. per 
minute. This arrangement is employed most effectively 
at the mine of the American Coal Mining Co. at Bick- 
nell, Indiana. 

It is also possible to place a quick-opening gate at the 
end of the feeder so that a suspicious-looking car can be 
dumped onto a docking platform or car where the coal can 
be carefully examined, the dockage removed and the good 
coal either sent back to the screens or loaded directly 
into a car. 

The operation of the mine can be facilitated at addi- 
tional cost by the use of two or more feeder and docking 
tables so that either can be stopped for a dock while the 
other is still running. 

For effective docking it is necessary to have the dumps 
isolated from one another and to handle the coal as mine- 
run or with only the very finest screenings removed. 

For effective picking the coal must be uniformly sized 
and should flow as evenly as.possible. It must be spread 
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in which the coal is impelled forward by a differential 
motion either vertical or horizontal, and the inclined 
type, such as an ordinary shaking pan placed at an 
angle of from 5 to 10 deg. The latter makes an ideal 
picking table as the coal travels with little surging and 
is also turned over to a sufficient extent to allow perfect 
facilities for inspection. Any type of shaking picking 
table permits the introduction of a short screen to re- 
move the degradation made in the sizing screen or in 
breaking up the lump to remove the impurities. 

The horizontal picking table may be propelled by a 
“Marcus” driving head, by eccentric gears or by short 
pendulum hangers supported ahead of the vertical. The 
first and the last types are patented and are the most 
effective; the former operates by a slow forward stroke 
and a quick return stroke; the latter by decreasing the 
friction of the coal at the end of the forward stroke by 
giving the screen a quick vertical drop. These differ- 
ential motions are hardly perceptible to the eye, but 
cause more surging of the coal than is convenient for 
picking large lumps, and therefore I prefer giving the 
table a slight inclination and using a regular recipro- 
eating motion with pendulum hangers, which will be 
described later. 

Conveying picking tables are either flat beaded-flight 
conveyors or belts. The former are in most general use. 
The flights should be single-beaded for better discharge. 
The chain is usually of the roller type and about 9 in. 
pitch. Belts are largely used for small sizes of coal where 
it is possible to run them horizontally or nearly so. 

The width of picking tables should not exceed 5 ft. 
and they should not travel over 100 ft. per minute. This 
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thin enough to expose every piece and must move slowly 
enough for proper examination. 

Picking tables are of two types—shaking and convey- 
ing. The shaking picking table has the advantage of 
turning the coal over so it can be more thoroughly in- 
spected. It is also possible to accomplish a certain 
amount of screening with the same machine. When used 
within proper limits, the only disadvantage of the shak- 
ing picking table is that it is impossible for the men to 
work on the table itself, as is the practice in many fields. 

Shaking picking tables are of two types—the horizon- 
tal (of which the “Marcus” is the best known example), 


makes it necessary to divide the coal and to use several 
tables in mines of large capacity. Roughly speaking, a 
picking table of any type should not be required to handle 
more than 1,000 to 1,500 tons in eight hours. 

The removal of impurities in lump coal usually re- 
quires the breaking up of the lumps with a pick. The 
broken pieces of good coal must then be returned to 
the table, in which case considerable fine material is 
sure to go along or be wasted. The advantage of the 
shaking table is here apparent, as it presents an effective 
method for the removal of degradation and undersize. 
Coal of egg size and smaller is picked without breaking 


ee a as 
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and can therefore be handled almost as well on a convey- 
ing table as on a shaker, 

The proper method of disposing of the refuse depends 
on the kind and quantity of this material and the use 
to which it is to be put. 

For picking lump coal it is desirable to have flat steel- 
covered tables on which the lump can be broken up, and 
in many cases it is advantageous to have two compart- 
ments in the refuse conveyor so that the burnable g b 
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Screens for the preparation of coal are of three gen- 
eral types: Gravity screens, either bar or lip type; 
shaker screens with various shapes of perforations and 
revolving screens. In addition there are several other 
types of shaking sizers, mostly patented, depending on 
the use of different sized corrugations arranged in steps 
diagonally across the plates. These machines size the 
coal on a volumetric basis, and the separation is, there- 
1 re, not exactly comparable to the ordinary type of 
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can be separated from the slate. The pickers should 
not be required to lift the lumps very high nor to turn 
around, and the gob chutes should be near enough to all 
the pickers for convenient handling of large lumps. Ac- 
tual picking installations are usually a compromise 
between the ideal arrangement and the operators’ pocket- 
book as a perfect picking and refuse disposal layout is 
an expensive proposition. 

The picking table can be properly combined with a 
loading boom for lowering the coal into cars of different 
heights without breakage or for handling to box-car 
loaders or to crushers. The conveying picking tables 
may be readily hinged as a whole in which case the pick- 
ers work on walks alongside the tables and are raised 
and lowered with them; or the tables may be hinged at 
some intermediate point, allowing a horizontal portion 
for picking, with a movable extension for loading. The 
shaking picking table is sometimes raised and lowered 
as a whole, as a loading boom, but this is not good prac- 
tice, for it is not possible to reach the bottom of a car, 
unless an excessively long boom is employcd, since the 
coal will slide too fast when the boc is inclined at an 
angle of more than 15 deg. A beaded loading boom 
will work satisfactorily at an angle of 25 or even 30 
deg. if not loaded too deep. Counterweighted electric 
hoists are usually employed for raising and lowering the 
tables. 

For the above reasons a shaking picking table should 
discharge into a conveying loading boom, which, since it 
is not used for picking, may be light and narrow and 
should run much faster than a picking boom. The com- 
bination, therefore, of the inclined shaking picking table 
with a light, narrow, fast-running, pivoted loading boom, 
would seem to be the ideal arrangement for picking. The 
cost of this arrangement, furthermore, does not exceed 
that of a less effective outfit. 


screen. They have certain advantages over perforated 
screens, but the limits of this paper will not permit an 
extended description of them. 

The gravity screen is the elementary type—the cheap- 
est and simplest. A rough separation only can be made 
on a gravity screen, because it is impossible to regulate 
the speed of the coal passing over it or to turn over and 
sort the material effectively. For the same reason there 
is usually much breakage in handling a large tonnage 
over gravity screens. The coal will flow differently in 
proportion to its fracture and to its moisture content 
and quality. The weather and temperature also affect 
its flow—coal will hang on the screens on a cold morning 
and run too fast in the afternoon. In one large bar- 
screen installation recently designed, provision has been 
made for readily adjusting the pitch of the screens by 
means of winches. When large coal is to be screened, 
the bars should be bent down at the lower ends so as to 
prevent the material catching in the spacer bar at the 
bottom. 

The shaker screen is the most efficient and adaptable 
machine for screening. ‘The same principle is employed 
in the housewife’s flour sifter and the largest and heav- 
iest multiple-deck shaker screen. The principles of ef- 
fective screening are as follows: 

1. The perforations should be arranged so that each 
prepared size will pass through one set of perforations 
and over another. No coal is properly screened till it 
has passed over a screen. 

2. The shape of perforations should be chosen with 
a view to the sizes to be produced and the fracture and 
other properties of the coal. Round perforations give 
the most uniform sizing, oval perforations clear them- 
selves somewhat better, and lip screens clear themselves 
the best of all—in fact, the latter will screen almost 
anything. 
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Dry coal having a rectangular fracture is the easiest to 
screen. Wet coal with a conchoidal fracture is the hard- 
est. A little fire-clay makes the fine coal very hard to 
screen, and no screening process will separate the fines 
when the coal is wet, for the small particles stick ten- 
aciously to the larger sizes. Lip screens cause the least 
breakage and abrasion and should be used where possi- 
ble for very soft coal. Round and square perforations 
act like a nutmeg grater in making degradation. 

3. The thickness of the plates for producing fine sizes 
should be chosen partly with reference to the sizes of 
perforations. Plates having 14-in. perforations should 
not be over 14 in. thick. When the plates are too thick, 
the holes will clog. 

4. The length of stroke should bear a relation to the 
size of the largest perforations on the screen. A 6-in. 
stroke produces good results with 6-in. circular perfora- 
tions. For smaller perforations a shorter stroke can be 
employed, while for larger sizes it is better to use oval 
perforations or lip screens than to increase the stroke. 

5. The speed of the shaker should be such as will keep 
the perforations clear and get the required tonnage over 
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the screen. ‘The speed of the coal is a function of the 
screen speed, length of stroke and inclination, all of 
which are more or less interdependent variables. The 
speed should be sufficient to cause the coal to screen both 
on the forward and backward strokes. It should sel- 
dom be less than 100 r.p.m. for easy screening or more 
than 150 r.p.m. for small sizes of wet coal or difficult 
screening. 

6. The inclination of the screen should, in combina- 
tion with the speed and length of stroke, allow screening 
on the forward as well as on the backward stroke and 
should be such as will produce an average flow of coal 
at a speed of about 100 ft. per minute. 

%. The flow of coal to the screen must be properly 
regulated. Where small cars are used, it is so easy to 
handle the dump with a screen of moderate proportions 
that it hardly pays to consider a feeder. For a moderate- 
sized car, say 2 or 21% tons, a self-feeding screen will 
give good results. By a self-feeding screen is meant one 
with a blank sheet at the top inclined at a small angle, 
say 6 to 7 deg., on which the coal is dumped and which 
spreads the material and causes it to feed onto the screen 
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with moderate regularity. Even for this size of car a 
feeder is desirable, and for larger cars it is essential. 
Roughly speaking, the capacity of a screen is practically 
doubled by uniform feeding. There is little to choose 
between types of feeder so far as uniform feeding is con- 
cerned; both the reciprocating and the apron type give 
good results, but for other reasons, as enumerated in 
the discussion of docking, the apron feeder is to be pre- 
ferred. 

8. The thickness of coal on the screen must be lim- 
ited by “splitting” it where necessary. Thus if it is de- 
sired to screen the 34-in. coal out of mine-run, it is 
necessary to pass the coal over larger perforations—say 
2 or 21% in. first, then rescreen the undersize over 34-in. 
perforations and then mix again. The size of the per- 
forations determines the thickness of the bed of coal that 
can be effectively screened. Thus a bed of coal 1 ft. 
thick can be screened over 6-in. perforations, when it 
would be difficult to screen 3 in. of coal over 14-in. per- 
forations. The relative proportions of the various sizes 
contained in the run of mine must be carefully studied 
in designing a screen and its width and the amount of 
“sphtting” determined therefrom. 

9. The width of screen must be chosen so as to limit 
the depth of the coal bed to such a thickness as can be 
effectively screened over the size of perforations employed. 
The length of the various perforated plates must be 
chosen so as to give the coal enough travel to screen 
out all the undersize without causing a needless amount 
of degradation. There is no hard and fast rule govern- 
ing the size of screens, and the proper “splitting” of the 
coal and arrangement of perforations frequently requires 
some experimenting. , 

10. A little vertical as well as horizontal motion of 
the screen helps to keep the perforations clean. The 
violent horizontal motion of the “Marcus” accomplishes 
the same result, but the latter causes more abrasion of 
the coal. Knockers can also be used where the perfora- 
tions cannot be kept clean in any other way. 

11. All prepared sizes should be rescreened just be- 
fore delivery to the picking table or loading chute. These 
degradation screens may be arranged to shake sideways 
across the flow of the coal or with it in the ordinary 
manner. In the former case, however, they should be a 
little steeper than in the latter. 

The foregoing in my opinion are the most important 
principles of screening. How well they are carried out 
depends on the design and mechanical construction of 
the plant. 

Shaker screens may be carried on hangers, rockers or 
rollers. Hangers were formerly employed almost uni- 
versally and were commonly constructed of adjustable 
rods, the screens being held in line by rollers or rub- 
bing plates. The next improvement was to make the 
hangers stiff laterally so that the screens could have no 
side motion, and stiff suspension screens are smooth-run- 
ning and satisfactory. The hangers need not be attached 
at the same relative elevations, but must be exactly the 
same length. 

Roller-supported screens are of three types—those 
where the roller is journaled on the screen and rolls on 
a track on the structure, where the roller is journaled 
on the structure and the screen rolls upon it, and where 
the roller floats between two tracks, one on the structure 
and one on the screen. The first is the simplest me- 
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chanically, but is open to the objection that the track 
clogs up with dirt and causes wear and rough operation. 
-The second is by all odds the best, especially where ad- 
ditional power must be supplied for moving the coal 
horizontally. In a screen supported by pendulum hangers 
the flywheel function is performed largely by the screen 
itself. The forces in the driving arms are thus so largely 
reduced that the power required to turn the shaft becomes 
very small indeed and the cause of most screen-operating 
troubles is therefore removed. 

Eccentrics are commonly used for the operation of 
shaker screens. They have the advantage of simplicity 
and low first cost, but are defective mechanically. In 
large screens it is almost impossible to keep eccentrics in 
adjustment, they are difficult to lubricate and wear un- 
evenly. If loose, they pound badly and damage the 
connections and the structure, while if tight, they get 
hot. Where two driving rods are used for each leaf of 
the screen, it is sometimes necessary to introduce springs 
in the screen connection. This is absolutely wrong me- 
chanically (there is no more reason for a spring in a 
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The last word in screen support is, however, the pen- 
dulum hanger, which is made of a length approximating 
that of the pendulum having a vibration period equal to 
the period of the screen. This hanger keeps the screen 
perfectly in line, gives it a little vertical motion which 
helps to keep the perforations clear, removes practically 
all of the longitudinal thrust from the operation of the 
screen and reduces the horsepower to an almost unbe- 
hevable extent. 

The ordinary hanging or rolling screen requires care- 
ful balancing in order to prevent excessive stresses in 
the working parts. Single-leaf screens are therefore un- 
desirable and can only be used with “strong-arm” methods 
which have to be adopted in the construetion of the 
“Marcus.” The pendulum hanger, however, makes the 
single-leaf screen practical and economical. The power 
for driving a screen should be furnished largely by the 
flywheel, which stores energy in one part of the stroke 
and gives it out in the next. 

The motor should simply revolve the shaft against thc 
frictional resistance, which in turn is a function of the 
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Screen connection than in the connecting-rod of an en- 
gine) and is a frank confession that it is practically 
impossible to obtain smooth operation with an eccentric. 

Where the screens are properly held in alignment by 
flanged rollers, stiff hangers or pendulums, it is far better 
to drive each leaf of the screen by one driving rod located 
as near as possible to the central axis. This removes the 
trouble from lack of adjustment between the two driving 
rods and reduces the power required to drive the screen. 
The next improvement is to abandon the eccentric drive 
altogether and use a shaft which is not continuous or 
fixed in both rollers. 

The third method of screen support is the worst, as 
the rollers creep, get out of line and wear unevenly. 
The rollers in any case should be of ample diameter and 
should have good flanges and wide treads. So built, they 
hold the screens well in line and when properly con- 
structed are quite satisfactory. However, I prefer the 
stiff suspension system. Rockers, or struts, similar to 
the stiff suspenders but reversed, can be employed satis- 
factorily at times, or screens can be supported at one 
end and hung at the other, provided there are only two 
points of support. 


forces in the driving arms. In any flat screen, however, 
a center crank of forged or cast steel with driving rods 
having wedge adjustment should be provided. These 
crank-operated driving rods give no trouble whatever and 
reduce the power to scarcely more than one-half that re- 
quired by eccentrics. 

Revolving screens are used to some extent for pro- 
ducing small sizes of coal. As compared with a shaker 
for the same service, they cause much more degradation 
and consume more power. .They make a slightly better 
looking coal for the pieces are more rounded and uni- 
form. I doubt much, however, if this improvement in 
appearance is worth the breakage in preparation. 

Revolving screens are nearly always set too flat and 
are therefore more inefficient than they need be. When 
set at an angle of from 714 to 10 deg., they produce fair 
results, but they take 50 per cent. more power than a 
shaker of the same capacity and are higher in first cost. 

The constantly increasing demand for stoker sizes, com- 
bined with the variable demand for domestic fuel, causes 
great fluctuations in the relative price of screenings and 
lump, and it is therefore desiralte*to” provide ‘means™for 
crushing all or part of the lump, egg or nut. Where a 
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market has been established for small sizes of nut and 
pea, it is desirable to rescreen the crushed coal so as to 
recover such sizes as command the best prices. 

The railroads are also demanding lump coal, not to ex- 
ceed 8 to 10 in. maximum size and the oversize when 
screened out is often difficult to dispose of. It is there- 
fore desirable to crush the lump for the railroad trade, 
and many crushers are installed every year for this pur- 
pose. 

Crushers are of two general types—single and double 
roll. The first causes a little more degradation, takes 
slightly more power, but allows unlimited adjustment, so 
that any size of coal can be produced. This type is 
therefore to be preferred for general use at a mine. 

The double-roll crusher can be used when any one size 
i{ product is required. Any crusher, either single- or 
double-roll type, should have the coal fed to it as uni- 
formly as possible. The best arrangement is to locate 
it at the end of a cross-conveyor, so that any size—lump, 
ege or nut—may be crushed according to market condi- 
tions. The product may then be loaded direct as stoker 
or railroad coal or rescreened as desired. The undersize 
should always be screened out before crushing mine-run 
coal, as the fine. material reduces the capacity of the 
crusher, 

In general, the experience of the coal fields with which 
I am familiar proves that preparation at the mine pays. 
The mine that can produce coal in usable form at all 
times, according to the users’ needs, will run while its 
neighbors are shut down and can build up a market 
for its product that will much more than pay interest 
on the investment and the added cost of preparation. 
One of the large operators in Illinois increased the 
average selling price of his screenings by 14c. per ton 
by building a rescreener at a cost of about $40,000. The 
rescreener is handling about 1,500 tons and.earning about 
$200 per day, or $40,000 in 200 working days. Similar 
results are possible elsewhere, but it must be remembered 
that preparation must be planned with reference to the 
particular properties and uses of each grade of coal and 
that the plant that proves a winner in Illinois may not 
produce the same returns in Kentucky. 
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Shooting Soot from Stacks 


When power-plant stacks accumulate enough soot to 
hinder the draft, they: should be cleaned, but this is a 
disagreeable and unhandy job. A method of “shooting 
the stack” with powder is described in the Du Pont 
Magazine, by using a stack gun made as follows: 

Bore a hole 134-in. diameter and 10 in. long in the 
center of a piece of 4-in. shafting 14 in. long. Then bore 
a horizontal hole 14 in. diameter through the piece to the 
bottom of the center bore. The whole thing can be 
mounted on a pedestal about 6 in. in diameter so that 
it will stand in an upright position. 

The method of operation is as follows: Pour some FFF 
blasting powder into the mouth of the cannon to about 
2 in. from the top. Tamp to the collar with dry clay. 
A short piece of fuse is inserted in the touch-hole and in 
contact with the main powder charge. Open the flue 
door at the bottom of the stack, set the cannon on the 
bottom and in the center cf the stack, light the fuse and 
close the flue door. 
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The explosion shakes and loosens the soot adhering 
to the sides, causing it to fall to the bottom. It can then 
be removed through the flue opening. 

A charge of 8 in. of FFF powder, 134-in. diameter, 
is sufficient for a stack up to 100 ft. high and 4 ft. diam- 
eter or over. The number of shots necessary to thoroughly 
clean a stack depends upon its condition. Ordinarily 
three or four shots will clean a stack, but if very dirty 
it may require more. The size of the charge and length 
of the cannon can be regulated to suit the height and 
diameter of the stack. 

There is no doubt about the efficiency of this “gun” 
for cleaning smoke-stacks. One of the largest manufac- 
turing concerns in the country has used this method 
for several years, without an accident or injury to the 
stacks. 


Renewing Blowm-Out GaskKets* 


One of the disagreeable jobs in the power plant is 
that of replacing blown-out gaskets, but much trouble 
may be avoided by knowing just how to go at the job. 
A gasket properly installed will hold much longer than 
one applied indifferently; in fact, there are places where, 
only by exercising the greatest caze, can they be put in 
to stay. 

One of the worst and most common errors is that 
of cutting the gasket the full size of the flange and 
making holes for the bolts. This not only consumes 
time, but requires three times as much sheet rubber, 





PACKING CUT TO GO INSIDE BOLT CIRCLE 


and when completed, it is decidedly inferior to a gasket 
cut to fit just inside the bolt circle. That part out- 
side the bolt circle will in no way prevent a leak. Any 
unnecessary packing placed between the flanges only 
prevents the useful part of the gasket from being 
properly compressed. ; 

Another error, too commonly found, is that of oiling 
the gasket before putting it in place. Oil is rubber’s 
worst enemy, and even without lubrication the gasket 
will blow out soon enough. : 

If the gasket is cut to fit inside the bolt circle it will 
be much easier to get in place, as the bolts on one side 
only need to be removed if the faces of the flanges are 
clean and the remaining ones loosened up about a quarter- 
inch, when the gasket can be slipped into place guided 
by the remaining bolts. | 





*J. M. Row in “Power.” 
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SY NOPSIS—The advisability of purchased power 
is an ever-present problem. Its adoption in any 
particular case will depend on the power consump- 
tion per ton of coal produced. In each instance 
there will be a critical, or neutral, point where 
central-station and isolated-plant service are exactly 
equal in cost. With a lesser power consumption 
per ton the central-station power will be cheaper, 
and with a greater consumption power from the 
isolated plant will be cheaper. 





Probably no subject has been discussed more by mine 
operators in the last few years than that of purchased 
power for mines, and many articles have been written both 
pro and con on this subject. The object of this paper, 
however, is to discuss a few questions that are usually 
asked by coal operators. 

Cost is usually and naturally the first consideration, and 
in order to discuss this feature some general remarks will 
first be made on contracts. 

Relative to rates, power agreements are generally di- 
vided into primary (or “maximum demand’’), secondary 
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FIG. 1. RELATIVE COST OF POWER 


(or “current”) and minimum charges. The first is gen- 
erally based on, a fixed charge per rated horsepower con- 
nected in alternating-current apparatus or on the highest 
peak load observed during the month for any definite 
period, as three, five, ten, etc., minutes. The secondary 
charge, which is added to the primary, is based on a slid- 
ing-scale rate, and the minimum charge is usually made 
on the horsepower connected in alternating-current» ap- 
paratus. 

Some companies give an option relative to the two 
methods of basing the primary charge, while others stipu- 
late only one method in the agreement. The proper selec- 
tion in the former case is important and is dependent 
principally on the grades in the mine and on the haulage 
road, fan and pumping loads, amount and nature of 
equipment and cycles of operation. 


‘ 
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Both the primary and secondary charges vary consider- 
ably with different power companies, and in some cases 
one company’s rates may be higher than another firm’s 
under one condition and lower under another: 

The operator, in taking up the cost consideration, usu- 
ally obtains data from other operators using purchased 
power, and these data prove to be not only inconsistent 
but confusing. An analysis of the varying factors enter- 
ing into this phase of the problem, together with a study 
of the items included in power-house cost and rates, will 
throw some light on this subject. 

The cost items relative to the mine itself are based 
on many variables, such as the following: Ventilation, 
pumping and stationary motor loads, grades, bonding, 
trolley and feeder systems, condition of power plant, 
equipment in mines, hghting of camps, water conditions, 
and even the personal element of the power-house men. 

As an indication of the irregularity in power consump- 
tion naturally resulting, the following table of the power 
used per ton of coal mined as obtained from over 50 
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FIG. 2. CURVES SHOWING POWER COST 


actual tests arranged according to tonnage classes is 
shown : 


POWER CONSUMPTION PER TON OF PRODUCTION 


—— Kilowatt-Hours per Ton ——— 


Yearly Tonnage Maximum Average Minimum 
300}000;28G [Overt dratiaeirelet ree te 6.9 3.4 1.03 
150\000 GorsO0 COOK arrests catercaeisiare at's aehobers 15.4 2.8 TALE 
100,000; tar 150000. Fie eet iacis ect sete ene 10.4 3.1 0.99 

00,000 top lOO: 000 tee atest aie are ke 3.6 1.3 0.69 
50: 000cand undersrcamer iia mein ci oe 4.1 253 0.45 


An analysis of the items entering into the cost of a pri- 
vate plant, together with the rates of the central station, 
will show that for any particular case there is a certain 
kilowatt-hour consumption at which the cost in either 
case will be the same. Below this point purchased power 
will be cheaper and above it higher. This fact is illus- 
trated graphically in Figs. 1 and 2, which are based 
on actual tests made on two plants. The former was a 
small installation, while the latter was a large one with a 
load entirely different in nature. 
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It is self-evident that the foregoing relation is true, for 
as long as the capacity of the plant remains the same, the 
only item changing appreciably with the increased kilo- 
watt-hour demand is the coal consumption. Hence the 
cost per kilowatt-hour rapidly decreases with increased 
load. On the other hand, the central-station rates per 
kilowatt-hour decrease with the power consumption, but 
this does not usually decrease in the same proportion. 

Special attention is called to the fact that these curves 
are true for the two particular cases only, and while the 
curves for any individual plant will always intersect some- 
where, the position of the point of intersection will vary 
widely, according to conditions. 


IMPORTANT CONSIDERATIONS IN NEGOTIATING A 
PoweER CONTRACT 


After due consideration is given the various items al- 
ready mentioned relative to the cost of an isolated plant, 
the important features to be considered in the power con- 
tract are as follows: The condition of the central station 
relative to construction of power station, the nature of the 
transmission lines and service record, nature of contract 
as regards rates, legal and engineering features. 
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A SHORT-CIRCUIT TEST CONDUCTED ON A 
MINE PLANT 


FIG. 3. 


The final goal to be obtained is assured, continuous, 
good voltage conditions and continuity of service, com- 
bined with reasonable cost of power. 

Probably no more important factor enters into the pro- 
duction of coal than good power; it is the heart of the 
coal mine. With the usual direct-current plants there is 
an economical zone within which power can be trans- 
mitted. There is also an economic limit to the installa- 
tion of copper. The fact that one operator is transmit- 
ting, say, 250 volts farther than his neighbor with better 
results may or may not be due to a better condition of the 
electrical system as a whole. It may be entirely depend- 
ent upon load conditions. 
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This is illustrated graphically in Fig. 3, which shows 
a “short-circuit” test conducted on a plant. The trolley, 
feeders and rails were shorted 7,000 ft. from the power 
house. The principal items we wish to show here are 
that the loss in power increases rapidly with the load. 
This company had reached the economical limit of the in- 
stallation of copper. It will be observed that at 500 amp. 
the loss of power was 62 kw., while at 1,000 amp. this 
loss was 248 kw., or four times as great. This curve 
also shows bad regulation of the generating outfit, the 
results to be obtained in installing additional wire (illus- 
trating the economical limit of copper) and the slight 
increase in voltage to be expected from adding copper. 
Apparently the only solution here was either purchased 
power or an alternating-current plant, together with a 
substation near the workings. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the importance of 
proper installation, maintenance and operation of the 
underground electrical system. The writers have in- 
spected numerous mines in which many inefficiencies have 
existed for years at a great loss to the coal company not 
only directly in relation to the power, but worse yet, in- 
directly in greatly reducing the output. The increasing 
tendency toward making regular electrical inspections of 
coal mines is certainly along the right lines. 

Efficiency as regards the operation of any plant is im- 
portant, but it is especially so when purchased power is 
used, or rather, if power is purchased the management is 
furnished monthly with a statement of power expense, any 
changes or economies that may be effected are here brought 
into prominence by being shown in actual dollars and cents. 

As a rule ventilation costs more with central-station 
power than any other load, and perhaps less attention is 
paid to it. In this item the greatest economies can usu- 
ally be obtained. The writers recently conducted tests 
on three fans operated by one company using purchased 
power. ‘Two of these machines were of an old construc- 
tion and the third a new turbine make. ‘The efficiencies 
of the first two show 13 and 25 per cent. respectively. The 
new fan was delivering 30 per cent. more air than the first, 
with 14 per cent. higher water gage, and was consuming 
only 40 per cent. of the power. Fan loads being steady 
and continuous, the opportunity here presented for econo- 
mizing in power bills is pronounced, not only through the 
proper selection of equipment to fulfill the required con- 
ditions, but by paying particular attention to the aircourse 
to secure the proper ventilation with the least frictional 
resistance. 

The mine pumps at this same place were also operated 
inefficiently. Although the bonding, trolley and feeder 
systems were in excellent condition, the voltage was ab- 
normally low and there were enormous losses because of 
the improper location of motor-generator sets. Hence 
the pumps have been working with a handicap for years 
for want of the proper attention to engineering considera- 
tions. 

The foregoing is an example of the waste of power that 
will be found to exist to a greater or less degree at a large 
percentage of collieries. Often inefficiencies can be reme- 
died with little or practically no expense, as for example, 
a suggested change to one company costing $5 resulted in 
a continuous saving per month of about $40. In no field 
is efficiency engineering more needed than around coal 
mines, and usually less attention is paid to it here than 
elsewhere. 
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Costs of Operating Electric 
Cap Lamps 


Almost exactly one hundred years ago, Sir Humphry 
Davy, in a communication to the Royal Society, London, 
enunciated the principles of his safety lamp, which to 
this day underlie the construction of all flame safety 
lamps. The later history of mine lighting is one long 
series of experiments in improving the Davy lamp—no 
other practical principle of safety-lamp construction had 
been produced until the perfection of the portable storage- 
battery electric cap lamp for miners’ use. 

Much ingenuity has been shown in trying to adapt 
portable electric lamps to mining work, but the stumbling 
block has always been the production of current for 
their operation. The primary cell was early eliminated 
from serious consideration and experiments were made 
with storage batteries. Within a comparatively recent 
time a practical form of alkaline storage battery—that is, 
one using no acid—has been invented and used with con- 
siderable success in the coal mines of this country. It 
permits an unbreakable container made of steel. The 
nature of the material and the all-steel construction make 
it possible to keep such a vessel liquid-tight in severe mine 
service and eliminate the previous danger of damage to 
person and clothing by leaking acid, as well as a loss of 
light by the diminished capacity. 

The characteristics of safety mine lamps operated by 
storage batteries are so different from the types used 
previously, that the following details of installation and 
maintenance will be appreciated by those engaged in the 
buying and operation of mine equipment. 

At the Keystone Coal and Coke Co.’s Salem mine, 
New Alexandria, Penn., 200 Edison electric safety mine 
lamps are in service. One hundred of these were in- 
stalled Sept. 17, 1915, 50 were added Nov. 18 of the 
same year and another 50 on Jan. 6, 1916. Besides this 
a large number of additional lamps are on order for 
this mine. The success in operation of this lamp equip- 
ment has been so pronounced that this company has or- 
dered 1,600 to replace 1,100 of the lead-acid type pre- 
viously used. 

Including the erection of charging racks, switchboards, 
etc., the cost of installing these 200 lamps was approxi- 
mately $2,000. From Sept. 17, 1915, when the first 
lot was installed, until June 1, 1916, the only expense 
for maintenance and upkeep, all necessary supplies and 
repair parts, such as cords, bulbs and lenses, has been 
$383.87, which is only a trifle over 24c. per lamp per 
month. 

During the period from Sept. 17, 1915, to June 1, 
1916, there was a total of 34,250 lamp shifts, so that 
the actual cost per lamp per shift for maintenance and 
upkeep during that time was 11gc. The total cost for 
service, including salary of lamp tender, current, inter- 
est on investment, and depreciation, has been 234c. per 
lamp shift. 

As these lamps have all been in continuous service for 
a period of 6 mo., and some for more than 8 mo., these 
figures are most interesting, in view of the fact that they 
represent the maximum cost at any time during the 
operation of this type of lamp, since from its very con- 
struction, there can be no further depreciation or nec- 
essary repairs except those included in the amount given. 
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No damage is done the Edison cell when overcharged 
for a short or long period, and it is not injured by lying 
idle in a charged, semicharged or discharged condition 
indefinitely. These points are mentioned simply to ex- 
plain the extremely low cost of maintenance and to show 
why it is possible for such a cost to include everything 
that may ever happen to the batteries, no matter what 
the service they may have to undergo. 

At the Merchants Coal Co., Orenda No. 2 mine, Bos- 
well, Penn., 250 Edison lamps were installed on Feb. 
15, 1916, at a total cost of approximately $3,200. These 
lamps have been in continuous service since that time, 
and up to June 1 there was a total of 30,450 lamp shifts. 
During this time the total cost for bulbs, cords, lenses 
and all other repair parts was $126.49, or a trifle less than 
15c. per lamp per month. On the basis of 30,450 lamp 
shifts, the cost per lamp shift was 0.4c. Add to this the 
cost of lamp tender, current, approximate depreciation 
and interest on original investment, and the total is 2c. 
per lamp per shift. 

These two installations show the approximate range 
of cost, fixed charges, depreciation, interest on original 
investment, service and current being the same in both 
cases. One installation had been in service for 8 mo., 
and the other for 314 mo. at the time these figures were 
obtained. 

The figures given herewith were taken from the in- 
voices covering material shipped to these mines during 
the periods mentioned, and no account has been taken 
of the material on hand on June 1, 1916, in either-ease’; 
so that there is a satisfactory margin, and the costs shown 
are slightly in excess of the actual replacements during 
the period outlined. No expense has been incurred for 
repairs or replacements of the batteries themselves at 
these installations, which are similar to over 100 others 
put in service during the past 15 mo., ranging in size 
from 25 to 10,000 lamps. 
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Coal Situation im France 


Some interesting points on the fuel question in France 
are brought out in a recent Consular Report under date of 
June 20, from which the following excerpts are taken: 


St. Etienne—The figures furnished by the Mining Bureau 
of the Loire Department show that the coal production in 
the Loire Basin during 1915 decreased 13,118 tons compared 
with the corresponding figures for 1914. The following figures 
show the total output of the principal coal-mining companies 
in this region for the last three years: 1913, 3,398,357 tons; 
1914, 3,044,857 tons; 1915, 3,031,739 tons. Owing to the great 
activity in the iron and steel mills, market conditions in 
bituminous coal were very favorable and high prices were 
maintained. Considerable difficulties arose through inad- 
equate transportation service. The problem of labor in the 
mines also caused more or less anxiety, by reason of the 
younger element among the miners being mobilized in the 
armies. 

La Rochelle—The coal trade, which is by far the most im- 
portant item of the foreign commerce of this port, has suffered 
seriously from lack of colliers and the consequent rise in 
freight rates. Insurance has also increased on cargoes com- 
ing from Great Britain. The coal employed locally is the large 
Cardiff for general use, and the small Cardiff for the manu- 
facture of boulets and briquettes. The large Cardiff is nor- 
mally quoted to La Rochelle importers at prices varying from 
$2.67 to $3.65 per ton, and the small at about $1.52 per ton. By 
the end of 1915 the large Cardiff was being quoted at $8.26, 
while the small had not varied appreciably. Freight rates 
have risen from $1.46 to $1.70 a ton from Cardiff to $10.22 a 
ton. 

Nice—At present Nice is paying high prices for coal. Or. 
dinary English coal, unwharved, is wholesaled at $27 per ton, 
and $29 per ton for anthracite. 
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Coupling-Pim Fasteners 
By RautpH W. MayEr* 


I have successfully employed certain arrangements for 
fastening the coupling pins on mine cars and believe that 
a description of the devices used would be interesting to 
Coal Age readers. 

The cars on which this device is employed are coupled 
together with a single flat link about 12 in. long made 
from a steel bar 1-in. square. The drawbars of the cars 
are made from two pieces of iron or steel riveted together. 
The bottom piece is a plate of 14-in. iron or steel about 
8 in. wide, a bar of iron or steel, 4 in. wide and 1% in. 
thick is riveted lengthwise to the middle of the steel 
plate on its upper side. 

Both plate and bar are of the same length when fixed 
in place and extend about a foot beyond the end of the 
car bed or box. Where the upper bar of steel passes 
through the end of the car box, it is given an offset up- 
ward of about 2 in., leaving a space of about 2 in. between 
the plate and the bar for the coupling link, which is 1 in. 
thick. A coupling pin enters the hole in the end of the 
upper bar, passes through the coupling link and through 
a hole in the lower plate. 

The bottom of the car is made of 4-in. planks which 
extend about a foot beyond the end of the car box and 
act as bumpers. The ends of the bumpers are shod with 





FIG. 1. DEVICE USED BETWEEN CARS 


plates of 14-in. iron which pass around the top, end and 
bottom of the bumpers and are held in place by bolts 
passing through the plates and ends of the plank bumpers. 

The drawbars are about 2 in. shorter on each end than 
the bumpers and are bolted fast to the 4-in. planks that 
form the car bottom. They are also bolted to the car 
axle. The coupling pins are fastened to the cars by hight 
chains so they will not get lost. 

An angle, or claw-shaped piece, made from 1x14-in. iron 
bar is riveted to the coupling pin near its top end in such 
a manner that it will swing freely up and down. The 
coupling pin extends about 6 in. above the top of the 
drawbar. A collar welded to the pin prevents it passing 
any farther through the drawbar. 

The claw-shaped piece that is fastened to the coupling 
pin should be of such a length that when the pin is in 
position in the drawbar, the claw will extend over the 
end of the upper bar of the car drawbar, but not to the 
lower plate of the drawbar. It should be placed inside 
the link. 

If the coupling pin attempts to rise, the claw will en- 
gage the top bar of the drawbar and prevent the pin from 
jumping out of its position. When it is desired to un- 
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couple the cars, it is only necessary to catch hold of the 
claw, raise it from between the bar and plate and pull out - 
the coupling pin. 

The claw is fastened to the side of the coupling pin, 
but it should be given an offset near its middle so that the 
claw proper will line up with the center line of the coup- 
ling pin, giving it relatively the same position as if it was 
fastened to the center of the pin. 

The other end of the coupling link is permanently fast- 
ened to the drawbar by means of a coupling pin having a 
cotter passing through its lower end, this preventing the 
pin from jumping out of place. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the idea. This safety catch has been 
in use for years at the Mine No. 3 of the Northwestern 
Improvement Co. with never a mishap. 

A safety catch on the haulage-rope coupling pin has 
also been employed. ‘The haulage rope is fastened, by 
means of a babbitted socket, to a short length of chain, 
4 to 6 ft. long. The chain is provided with a swivel, and ° 
on its end a clevis, which is fastened by means of a pin 
to the foremost drawbar of the trip. This drawbar, of 








FIG. 2. PIN HOLDERS USED AT END OF HAULAGE ROPE 


course, has a hole in the end through which the pin 
passes. 

The sides, or pars, of the U-shaped clevis are held a 
uniform distance apart by shrinking a hot link entirely 
around both near their middle and hammering it closed 
between the bars. This forms a solid connection hetween 
the two sides. 

The lower end of the coupling pin, which passes 
through the end of the clevis, is made in the shape of a 
truncated cone, and of a larger diameter than the rest 
of the pin. The hole in the lower bar, or side of the 
clevis, is made large enough to permit this enlarged end 
of the coupling pin to pass freely. The hole in the upper 
bar of the clevis is made smaller and cone-shaped, so that 
when the coupling pin is withdrawn its lower end fits 
this hole in the upper bar snugly but will not pass 
through it. 

The lower end of the coupling pin should then be> 
flush with the lower side of the upper bar of the clevis, 
allowing the cars to be uncoupled readily, but preventing 
the clevis and pin from becoming separated. 

The coupling pin extends about 6 in. above the top 
of the clevis. A ring passes through a hole in the top 
end of this pin. This ring is bent at right angles to the 
pin on both sides, so that it cannot slide through the 
hole in the pin but only swing up and down. The upper 
portion of the ring is enlarged into a circle large enough 
to reach to the upper bar of the clevis, where the bar, or 
link, connecting the two sides of the clevis is fastened, 
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just barely clearing this bar and resting on the clevis 
when the coupling pin is in position. 

A bar or plate of steel is welded to the top bar of the 
clevis having a claw-shaped projection on its end. Suf- 
ficient space is left between this claw projection and the 
top of the clevis to accommodate the ring. Only enough 
space is left between the end of this claw and the bar, or 
link joining the two sides of the clevis, for the ring to 
pass freely, 

When the coupling pin is in position, this ring should 
lie on top of the clevis under the claw projection and 
_ back of the bar clevis connection. When tension is put 
on the haulage rope, the clevis moves forward a trifle, 
there being some lost motion between it and the coupling 
pin. This motion pulls the ring still tighter under the 
claw projection and entirely prevents the coupling pin 
from rising out of place. 

For best results the claw piece should be made from 
' spring steel. Fig. 2. illustrates the idea. Mine No. 6 of 
the Northwestern Improvement Co. has made use of this 
safety catch. 


low To Keep Cement Fresh 


It is sometimes thought that only one thing is neces- 
sary for the safe and effective storage of cement—a tight 
roof. Many years’ experience has convinced 8. P. Baird 
that water-tight storage is not enough, and he has given, 
in Engineering News, the following requisites for cement 
storage: 

1. Cement will retain its strength for an indefinite 
period when stored in air-tight containers. 
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Lord, I am one of those who toil 
Far from the warm light of the sun; 
In depths beneath the pregnant soil 
My hard and thankless task is done. 
Yet, though I am a humble soul, 
I pray thee, Lord, to keep me fit 
For this my job of mining coal 
- That men may have the use of it. 


Keep me from drink and things that lead 
To shaky nerves and visage blear; 
Lord, let me serve the great world’s need 
With steady hand and eye that’s clear. 
In shaft and room and gallery 
Let care and caution be my rule; 
Teach me in all my work to be 
Patient, efficient, watchful, cool. 
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Miner’s Prayer 


By BERTON BRALEY 
Written expressly for Coal Age 
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%. Cement will be injured less by storing in paper 
sacks than in cloth sacks, everything else being equal. 

3. Cement in any kind of commercial packages will 
be injured least while in storage if the packages are piled 
as closely together as possible. In other words, the out- 
side surface of the pile of sacks should be reduced as 
much as can be arranged. 

4. Piles of cement sacks should be covered with a 
tarpaulin to prevent as far as possible the circulation of 
air through the pile. f 

Note the word “tarpaulin”; an ordinary canvas cover 
is not a tarpaulin, but a paulin. Five parts coal tar, 
one part gasoline and one part good japan drier make 
a water-tight black coating for canvas such as is needed 
for this kind of work. 

Surface condensation often takes place on a stored sack 
of cement. The moisture is carried into the cement 
to its great injury as well as the practical destruction 
of the sack. The deterioration of the sack may not be 
evidenced at once; but it may be returned to the mill 
and refilled and sent to some other job, where it bursts 
and is paid for by a person who was in no way 
responsible for its condition. 

There is a saying among cement men that if you 
turn your cement—that is, move it from one pile to 
another—once a month, it will not be injured by an 
indefinite period of storage. This is not the case; pile 
it closely and cover it as nearly air-tight as possible 
and you will have very little caked cement. If the 
cement is caked it ig better to let it alone until you 
are ready to use it rather than to break the cake, thus 
presenting fresh cement to the action of the air. 
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{ serve—in workings dark and deep, 
Delving in earth like any gnome; 
My wage should be enough to kcep 
A free man’s greatest joy—a Home. 
So make me fair to those who pay 
The wage for which I labor so, 
But save me, Lord, I humbly pray, 
From those who crush their workers low. 





From gas and damp, from deadly dust, 
From shaky roof and hanging shelf, 
Thou wilt protect me, Lord, I trust, 
Yet will I watch these things myself. 
Help me to bear the fret and irk 
That each day brings to me again, 
And keep me worthy of my work 
And proud of this, my job. Amen. 
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Portable Coke 


Vol. 10, No. 1 





By L. R. W. Anuison* 





SY NOPSIS—Description of an efficient machine 
for loading coke. This class of material 1s excep- 
tionally trying on machinery, and the apparatus 
described seems to have effectively overcome the 
mechanical difficulties. 








The interlocking and adhesive characteristics of coke 
present a rather difficult problem in handling and load- 
ing. The great friction attending the action of coke on 
coke makes it practically impossible to dig into a pile of 
the material without an excessive crumbling and crushing 


crushing nature; also, the material must be shoveled in 
front and on top of the buckets. as they move over the 
lower sprockets of the endless chain. This, together with 
the rapid action of the buckets, necessitates a constant re- 
handling and consequent increase in labor cost. The op- 
eration of a centrifugal bucket elevator, usually at high 
speed, demands considerable excess power through the 
energy expended in the natural crushing and tearing ac- 
tion, which often ranges as high as 10 to 15 hp. beyond 
the actual requirements. 

An interesting and effective portable loader and screen 
of belt-conveyor type has recently been devised to facili- 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE MACHINE FROM THE LOADING END 


of lumps and tearing apart of the formed mass, resulting 
in a large percentage of breeze. 

Portable elevators of bucket-and-chain design, while ef- 
fecting a more uniform method of coke loading, have evi- 
dent disadvantages for practical and economical opera- 
tion. As the buckets move through a pile of coke for 
loading, the natural tendency is one of a compressive and 
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tate the handling and loading of coke at both large and 
small gas plants. This machine, which is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, is known as the Lloyd portable 
coke loader; it obviates much of the difficulty attending 
the loading of cars or wagons and is a noticeable improve- 
ment on the portable bucket elevator haulage system noted. 

The successful use of belt conveyors in gas-plant opera- 
tion, such as in moving coke from quenching chutes under 
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gas retorts to overhead storage bins, makes this type of 
machine the natural method for loading coke from thé 
vards. The loader offers a low power consumption and 
high capacity ; of steel-frame construction, it affords great 
durability and may be readily moved to any desired loca- 
tion. 


GENERAL CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


A conveyor belt of canvas or rubber, 20 in. wide, oper- 
ates on a steel frame of latticed-bar construction, as shown 
in the accompanying line cut. Troughing idlers, arranged 
at an angle of 30 deg., are mounted on 5-in. channel-iron 
cross-pieces bolted to the trough plate. The belt is oper- 
ated on 12-in. pulleys located on 23-ft. 10-in. centers, and 
is protected on the under side by the steel housing forming 
the trough plate, which has a width of about 2 ft. 9 in. 
The bottom, or tail, pulley is completely housed with sheet 
steel for protection against the coke screenings. 

The loader is operated at an incline of about 23 deg., 
and is equipped with a 30-in. square feed hopper at the 
ground end. To provide for any slack or stretch in the 
belt an automatic take-up device is located on the under 
framework near the delivery end of the machine. This 
consists of a counterweighted pulley operating in steel 
guides. 

At the delivery end of the loader, there is an overlip 
screen known as the Cross patented screen, built in steps, 
or sections, 12 in. long. The slots, running the full length 
of the section, are increased in width at the lower end 
to avoid clogging, thus making it unnecessary to stop the 
conveyor to clear the meshes. While either a shaking or 
stationary screen may be used, the former provides the 
best condition for the preparation of the coke as loaded; 
this is operated by means of two solid bronze eccentrics 
mounted on the countershaft, running at a speed of about 
280 r.p.m. 

In employing the shaker screen, a 1- to 2-hp. motor is 
required to drive the conveyor, this being geared directly 
to the countershaft, thus eliminating the necessity for 
high-speed chain drives. With the stationary screen, a re- 
duction in the motor rating to about 14 or 1 hp. is made. 
Cut gears are used for the motor drive. 

To provide for the breeze, or fine coke, delivered through 
the hoppered spout connected with the screen, a flat belt 
14 in. wide is arranged to receive this and convey it to a 
cart, or there is a simple chute to the ground, or other 
receptacle as may be desired. This auxiliary conveyor 
belt is connected with the countershaft by a chain drive 
and operates in the opposite direction to the main con- 
veyor. By this arrangement the necessity for a storage 
hopper under the screen is eliminated, as well as the fre- 
quent interruption in operation due to stopping the ma- 
chine to empty the container. The storage of breeze in a 
hopper is not satisfactory, particularly where conditions 
of moisture bring about a tendency to pack the sides. 


METHOD OF OPERATION 


The conveyor belt operates normally at a speed of about 
200 ft. per min. with a capacity for screening and load 
ing a 2-ton wagon in from 3 to 4 min. with three men 
shoveling. Continuously operated, the machine has an 
aggregate capacity of about 35 tons per hr. from the stor- 
age pile. Any choking is practically impossible under 
normal operating conditions by reason of the elevating 
and conveying capacity of the loader. 
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In operation the coke falls with particular uniformity 


from the head pulley to the shaker screen, the largest 


lumps, those requiring but slight screening, dropping rap- 
idly at the greatest distance from the feed belt on the 
screen and thence into the wagon or other receiver. The 
majority of the breeze falls on the near side of the screen, 
almost immediately passing through to the auxiliary con- 
veyor belt below. In this way the intermediate sizes of 
coke pass over the entire length of the shaker and are 
thoroughly screened upon leaving the chute." In loading 
the machine by hand-shoveling, the coke ig handled but 





DUMPING END, SHOWING SCREEN 


once, thus materially reducing the average percentage of 
breeze. , 

The machine is mounted on a four-wheeled steel-frame 
truck which is provided with a wagon tongue for hauling 
by team to any desired location in the yard. The tongue 
may be swung back under the machine when in operation, 
making possible the loading of a wagon or car at right 
angles to the conveyor, or with end backed under the 
screen chute. In this way uniform loading is accomplished 
without necessity for frequent trimming. 
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The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 138, 1916, at Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at Cedar Point, near Sandusky, Ohio, Aug. 1, 
2 and 3. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, Columbus, Ohio. 

Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
will hold its next annual convention on July 26 and 27 at 
Madison, Wis. 

Byproduct Coke Producers’ Association of America will 
hold its first annual meeting in Boston, Mass., on July 14, last- 
ing probably two or three days. 

National Safety Council will hold its next meeting in 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17-20. Secretary, W. H. Cameron, Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association will hold 
its semiannual or second quarterly meeting at the Cherokee 
ICounty Club, Knoxville, Tenn. July 21, 1916, at 12 o’clock. 
Secretary, J. E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Prices of 





SYNOPSIS—Computing curves are presented 
showing the actual costs of equipment f.o. b. fac- 
tory and its weight and duty for use in making 
first estimates of installations at mines. 





The prices given in this article were obtained and com- 
piled from data procured at a colliery of medium size 
producing about 500 tons a day. During the latter-part 
of 1914 certain features of the plant were getting out of 
date and costly. Acid water had done and was doing 
much damage to underground piping, to such an extent 
in fact that in certain parts of the workings the pipes 
only lasted two or three months, necessitating constant 
renewing. . 

A pumping problem had also developed in a section 
that had only recently been opened, the two steam pumps 
already in that part of the working being hard-pressed 
to keep down the water level. They were old and liable 
to give out at unexpected times, and when they did, the 
level in which they were placed was subjected to flooding. 

A number of small surface hoists were also needed, and 
some larger ones were required for main- and tail-rope 
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haulage. Also underground and about the surface plant 
a number of small centrifugal and reciprocating pumps 
were needed, and these had to be purchased. Lastly, a 
new set of boilers was demanded, to replace those then 
being used. 

In general, much new equipment was needed, mostly 
of the smaller type, and when the mine, during the latter 
part of that year, became temporarily idle, advantage was 
taken of the slack time to replace the unfit material. In 
the course of purchasing the equipment, the office staff, 
mostly to keep itself busy, gathered together some inter- 
esting prices. Where possible these were afterward re- 
duced to a unit basis, and shown graphically. Some of 
the figures that came to hand did not specially apply to 
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LIMES 
the needs of the mine at the moment, but they have been 
added as being of interest to construction engineers. 


The main condition to remember is that such prices 
continually alter, as the price of the raw materials used 
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The pumps for which the curves are made have single- 


pulley, single-standard drives or an extended bedplate for 
piotor. With other drives the prices will be 5 to 7 per cent. 
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in their manufacture rises and falls. But if one keeps 
tab on this rise and fall, it is possible to use the figures 
given with a sufficient degree of accuracy. As a basis 
for estimation they should prove interesting and useful. 
But perhaps their greatest usefulness will be in giving 
many mining men, students and small operators, me- 
chanics and bosses, a means of arriving 
at a reasonably accurate idea of how 
prices run. Many men in their student 
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doubt is useful for the manufacturer, but before the min- 
ing man can understand it he must know how he is 
classed as a buyer, different ratings being entitled to 
different discounts. 

Wood pipe was found extremely useful and_ effi- 
cient in acid water, and it solved the difficulties which 
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These hoists have two cylinders, 


two drums running in tandem and 
reversing engine 
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These hoists have two cylinders, 


‘reversing mechanism and the two 


drums are set end to end 


closer to a comprehension of this subject. By chance, 
a man may have an estimate from the manufac- 
turers of an engine of specified size, but that gives him 
no idea of how the price will rise or fall if a unit of one 
half or double the horsepower is to be purchased. Again, 
too many men collect catalogs of machinery, but even 
where this is done such figures are extremely misleading 
unless it is clearly understood and known what the actual 
discount off the prices quoted may be. 

Frequently, it runs as high as 85 per cent. straight dis- 
count, and at other times it is arranged in the form of 
a chain of discounts such as 60 per cent. less 10 per cent. 
less 8 per cent. less 5 per cent. This archaic system no 
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The hoists described are of the two- cylinder, 
single-drum, reversing type. 


had been encountered to the entire satisfaction of the 
management. By dint of a little quiet insistence and 
correspondence the figures given in the graph were se- 
cured, and they represent the prices for a line of pipe run- 
ning from the lowest commonly made to the highest. 
All the prices in this as in all the other cases are f.o.b. 
the factory. As an example, imagine that the cost of a 
pipe of 10-in. diameter is wanted. You must first know 
the pressure that the pipe will have to stand; four are 
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GRAPH FOR RETURN TUBULAR BOILERS 


Connecting heating surface, power, steam 
pressure, weight and price. 
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given, but assuming again that an 85-lb. head will be 
ample, then a pipe of 10-in. diameter at this pressure costs 
60c. per ft. and weighs 20 lb. per foot run. From the 
latter figure the weight of the complete shipment can 
be made out, and the cost delivered calculated. 

The graph in this case is somewhat complicated. This 
is due to the number of factors that have to be considered, 
the head of water each cell will generate, the revolutions 
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of the motor, the number of stages, and the gallons of 
water to be pumped. As a rule the prices are lumped 
into groups. Thus those shown are either single-pulley 
single-standard pumps for belt drives, or pumps with an 
extended bedplate for a motor drive. Other drives are 
either more or less expensive. For the most part they are 
more expensive than those given by 5 to 7 per cent. 

Again, take an imaginary case—700 gal. per min. is 
to be pumped by a turbine pump with a drive running at 
1,150 r.p.m. Such a pump will operate at a pressure 
of 80 ft. of water per cell. To this figure has to be added 
anything extra for pipe friction, such as length of pipe 
on slopes, which figures can be obtained from the tables 
published. A 7-in. delivery pipe is what is wanted with 
the quantities specified. The total height is 600 ft., 
which will require an eight-stage pump. This with a 
v-in. delivery can be purchased for $880. 

The centrifugal pump is not so complicated as the 
turbine. The prices have been arranged in convenient 
groups, which allows of the construction of a simpler 
graph. To avoid clashing of lines the price curves have 
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been plotted in the opposite direction to the capacity 
lines in the graphs for both centrifugal and turbine 
pumps. 

The remainder of the graphs dealing with water-tube 
boilers, return-tubular boilers, small hoists, and boiler- 
feed pumps, are practically self-explanatory. 

Finally, it may be observed that the foregoing graphs 
should be of service in estimating promptly and accu- 
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rately the cost of certain pieces of plant. If the pur- 
chase is actually contemplated greater accuracy is re- 
quired, and reference should then be made to a price 
catalog containing the discounts obtainable. When the 
equipment becomes the subject of a requisition it is time 
to get actual makers’ prices on the particular piece of 
machinery to be operated under the specified conditions. 

Obviously, however, mining men cannot forever be 
asking for quotations when asked to make an estimate 
for a renewal of this or that piece of plant, and, equally, 
they cannot carry around with them a trunk full of cata- 
logs properly marked with the discounts allowed. Some 
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These pumps are also equipped with pot valves 
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concerns can always buy cheaper than the figures shown, 
perhaps because of the large quantity of material they 
purchase or for some other reasons, while others pay 
more, probably because they have to purchase through 
two or three intermediaries. The colliery mining 500 
tons a day without any special buying advantages pur- 
chases at about the figures given. 


Automatic Drop-Bottom 
Mine Car 


The accompanying photographs and drawing show a 
new and efficient type of mine car manufactured by the 
Sanford-Day Iron Works, of Knoxville, Tenn. Patents 
on the construction of this car have been applied for. 
Sixty of these cars, the first manufactured, have been in 
use at the mines of the First Creek Coal Co., Typo, Ky., 
for several months. 

The cars are of all-steel construction except the bumper 
blocks, which are made of oak covered with steel. This 
particular car has 14-in. “Whitney Wonder” roller-bear- 
ing wheels on 21/4-in. axles for 48-in. gage of track. It 
stands 2614 in. from rail to top of sides. The side plates 
are only 71% ft. long and the width across top is but 58 
in. inside, yet the car has a capacity level full of 51.4 cu.ft. 
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SUCCESSIVE STEPS IN THE OPERATION 


In a run of 156 carloads the total amount of coal dumped 
was 359 tons, or an average of 2.3 tons per car. The car 
weighs 2,225 lb. empty. 

Being short and low and yet of such large capacity and 
easy to load, the car proves exceedingly attractive to the 
miners, who it is reported, are leaving neighboring mines 
and coming to First Creek on account of the ease of load- 
ing this car. 

The ends are solid, of course, and there are no gates 
to keep up or to get knocked out of shape. 
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The dumping is entirely automatic, requiring absolutely 
no labor on the tipple. The cars are dumped without un- 
coupling and without stopping the trip. The motor pulls 
the car trip over the dumping pit at a speed of 4 to 6 mi. 
per hour. Before the cars hit the dumping-pit trigger, 
they are all loaded. As they go away they are all empty 
and the doors latched ready for reloading without the 
hand of man having been touched to them. The motor, 
without stopping except to reverse directions, can go right 
on back into the mine with the same string of cars. They 
have been unloaded and doors raised and latched at a speed 
of 15 to 20 cars per minute without fuss or bother, and 
with the electric motor furnishing the small amount of 
power required. In fact on a 2-per cent. grade over the 
dumping pit, the cars would dump and the doors operate 
without the assistance of mule or motor. 

The bottom doors in each car are automatically tripped 
when it comes to a certain place over the pit where the 
gate-latch trigger has been placed. The end door holds 
up the second door and the second holds up the third. The 
end door is supported by a wrought-iron catch. At a 
certain point this catch is moved sideways by the auto- 
matic trigger. The end door then falls, discharging the 
coal above it. In falling this door releases the support to 
the end of the second door, and it in turn falls and dis- 
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OF THE AUTOMATIC DROP-BOTTOM CAR 


charges. In the same way the third door is released by the 
falling of the second, and it drops and discharges. There 
is nothing complicated about this. The edge of one door 
drops, this edge simply comes out from under the door 
next to it and allows it to fall also. 

The car is moving ahead as the doors drop and, after 
discharging, it soon comes to the end of the pit, beyond 
which, between the rails, is placed an inclined timber, or 
rail. As the motor pulls the car onward, it passes over this 
knuckle and the doors one after another are raised into 
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their normal positions—in fact, sightly above. When the 
car has come to the end of this knuckle between the rails, 
the doors of course start to drop, but while passing over 
this knuckle, the latch holding up the end door has auto- 
matically caught and the door cannot drop. The doors 
lap over each other and the end one cannot drop until the 
trigger operating it is again sprung, allowing this door to 
fall. All this is simple, easy and effective. 

In actual operation it is found that the doors in drop- 
ping or closing show no tendency to bang against each 


other or to jam in any way. The entire operation is quiet, 


easy and rapid. The coal slides down the curved doors 





THE FORWARD END OF DUMPING PIT 


into the pit as if on a chute, and the breakage is reduced 
toa minimum. This type of car certainly increases ma- 
terially the percentage of block in any coal. | 

The First Creek Coal Co. reports the following reduc- 
tion of mining costs by the use of this drop-bottom car, 
figuring on an output of 400 to 500 tons per day or more: 
(1) A saving of about $6 per day on the tipple; (2) about 
10 per cent. fewer cars are required to produce a given 
tonnage of coal on account of the quick return of the trips 
to the mine; (3) much less breakage of coal; (4) the say- 
ing of installation and maintenance of rotary or crossover 





TOP VIEW OF THE CAR 
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dumps; (5) a saving in mine-car upkeep; (6) loading 
cost is lessened by using a lower car of large capacity; (7) 
derailments are reduced in number since the center of 
gravity of the car is low. 

To verify these figures, anyone is invited to write to the 
car owners or to the Sanford-Day Iron Works, of Knox- 
ville, Tenn., or to inspect the cars in use at the mines of 
the First Creek Coal Co. 

This same type of car is also designed for cheaper con- 
struction with wood ends and sides, but with steel side 
sills and steel bottom doors. These doors are of short 
curved steel plates reinforced with steel angles. This 
makes a stiff construction which will not get out of shape. 
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Mechamical JackK-of-All-Trades 


As a general rule he who is a jack-of-all-trades is master 
of none. It is often said that this is an age of specializa- 
tion—an age wherein to be eminently successful either a 
man or a machine must do but one thing, but do that with 
efficiency. All rules, or practically all of them, have their 
exceptions, and occasionally both men and machines are 
found that are veritable jacks-of-all-trades and good at 
each. If the success of such men is analyzed, it will usu- 
ally be found, however, that the individual has merely em- 
ployed the same faculties on different work. The same 
traits of character exercised in different channels, impelled 
by different motives accomplish success regardless of what 
may be the ultimate object in view. 

The same may be true of a machine—using the same 
raw materials in practically the same manner, widely 
varied but uniformly successful results may be accom- 
plished. A good example of this versatility of use is fur- 
nished by the cement gun. Although this machine in- 
variably handles the same or practically the same materials 
(cement, sand and water), the uses to which the result- 
ing gunite may be advantageously applied are legion. 

Some of these uses to which gunite has been put around 
mines and mine plants follow: 

Shafts may be lined with gunite, thus protecting the 
timbers from rot or decay and also from fire, or the steel- 
work from corrosion. 

Flues may be lined with gunite as a protection from cor- 
rosion or the deteriorating effect of the hot gases. Such 
a lining has the added advantage of rendering a leaky 
flue tight. This work has been done by one large company 
at a cost of 25c. per sq.yd. 

The cement gun may also be used for relining and re- 
pairing byproduct coke ovens without shutting the oven 
down and while it is still quite hot. For this purpose a 
special long nozzle has been developed. 

The upper portion of steel smoke-stacks may be advan- 
tageously lined with gunite where the lower portion is. 
lined with brick. 

Many bunkers in power plants have been successfully 
lined with about 2 in. of gunite, thus protecting the metal 
from the corrosive action of the wet coal, as well as from. 
the constant wear occasioned by the material always moy- 
ing downward in the bunkers. Bunkers so lined are 
waterproof, and the firemen working below them are not 
subjected to the annoying drip often present where wet 
coal is stored in steel bunkers not thus lined. a i. 

Gunite may also be successfully employed in relining 
and preserving storage-water tanks, those used for supply- 
ing coke yards, or the fire mains of the mining plant. It 
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is immaterial in this case whether the tank be constructed 
of wood or steel. It may be successfully protected in 
either case. 

Plain or reinforced concrete dams may be thoroughly 
waterproofed by a comparatively thin coating of gunite 
on the outer surface of the structure. 

Practically any concrete structure, such as foundations, 
stairways or buildings, may be waterproofed and thus ren- 
dered immune from the scaling effect of frost by a thin 
covering of gunite. 

Steel structures around the mines, such as tipples, 
breakers, bridges, viaducts and all structural steelwork in 
general, may be thoroughly protected from the elements 
by gunite either plain or reinforced. 

Ditches and aqueducts through porous earth or rock 
may, by lining with gunite, be rendered water-tight. 

The cement gun has also been employed in the preser- 
vation of mine timber underground, the stopping of fis- 
sures which threatened to flood the mine workings, and 
the stopping of small air leaks in the fan drift, also for 
lining this passage, reducing the air friction. 

Another and perhaps one of the greatest uses of this 
machine around the mine is in the construction of houses 
and buildings in general. Gunite applied to a house as 
an outer covering is more dense, more durable and consid- 
erably cheaper than stucco applied by hand. In a build- 
ing of this construction it is only necessary to erect the 
studding, place the door and window frames, put on the 
outer trim, such as cornice and corner boards, cover the 
structure inside and out with tar paper, over which may be 
placed any of several varieties of wire netting—for ex- 
ample, ordinary poultry wire—and turn on the cement 
gun. 

Or if it is desirable, the granite may be applied only 
on the outer surface of the house, while ordinary lath 
and plaster may be placed on the inner walls. A building 
thus constructed is durable, waterproof, dampproof, nearly 
verminproof and to a large extent fireproof, the reduction 
of insurance premiums amounting to about 30 per cent. 
for a building of this kind, as compared to the ordinary 
frame structure. 

The same type of construction may be applied to stables, 
shops, fanhouses, warehouses, stores, offices, oilhouses, 
powder magazines, substations, pumphouses, etc., such 
buildings being light, cheap, quickly constructed and dur- 
able. 

The cement gun has also been successfully employed in 
the repairing of ordinary beehive coke ovens, the relin- 
ing of sewers, and for many other purposes. 

Another use to which it may be put underground, and 
one which is extremely important should the emergency 
arise, is the construction of stoppings, either permanent or 
temporary, but particularly those for sealing off a mine 
fire. In such an emergency speed, not expense, is the item 
of greatest importance. For such a stopping it is only 
necessary to construct a rough timber frame, which may 
be covered with tar paper or, if desired, with rough boards 
over which ordinary poultry wire may be stapled. The 
cement gun applied to such a stopping renders it ab- 
solutely air-tight, since the joints between the stopping 
proper and the walls of the passage in which it is placed 
are completely sealed up with the gunite. Such a stop- 
ping is also vastly cheaper to construct than those com- 
posed of two plank walls between which a filling of clay 
is packed. 
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The foregoing are some of the uses to which the cement 
gun has been put around coal mines. The list is by no 
means complete, and new uses are being discovered for it 
almost daily. Enough has been said, however, to show the 


great versatility of this apparatus at the mine. 


Am Ingenious Valve Indicator 


The need for an indicator or telltale to show the exact 
position of a throttle or other valve, particularly where 
it is not readily accessible for trial, is often experienced 
by engineers. The writer recently saw a simple and in- 
genious device for this purpose, which is applicable to any 
type where the stem travels with the valve. Such a con- 
trivance is used on the throttle valves of the large recip- 
rocating units at the Pratt Street power house of the 
United Railways and Electric Co., of Baltimore, Md., 
and was designed by Malcolm Wright, chief engineer. 

The construction and operation are shown in the illus- 
tration, where A is the valve spindle and B a graduated 
quadrant fastened rigidly to the body of the valve. The 
pointer C is fastened to the quadrant, but is free to 
revolve over its face. The center of pointer C is pierced 
by a square hole that fits neatly over a square rod D. 

The rod D, through a clamp £, is made to follow the 
movement of the valve stem in and out as the valve is 
operated, and the part of D that engages the pointer C 
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INDICATOR ATTACHED TO VALVE 


is twisted so that from the open to the closed position 
of the valve the pointer C will travel 180 deg. over the 
quadrant. 

This indicator is extremely simple to make, all the 
parts apparently being forged by hand and requiring little 
machine work. It should be useful on main steam and 
other inaccessible valves where a. positive indication of 
the position of the valve is desired to be determined 
from a distance.—S. F. Jeter in Power. 


The Environs of Keshan in the Province of Adrianople, 
Turkey, have been prospected for coal somewhat more thor- 
oughly than other districts of European Turkey. The beds 
are found at the edge of a synclinal sandstone basin, 13 km. 
in diameter. From a point 1.5 km. northeast of Keshan a 
single seam was traced for a distance of 5 km. along the 
southern edge of this basin at about 165 m. above sea-level. 
The coal mined here is bituminous. One of the seams worked 
was about 1m. thick and had the characteristics of cannel 
coal, burning with a long tlame and emitting little smoke.— 
Leon Dominan in Transactions of A. I. M. E.’ 
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Compressed-Air Coal Cutters 
im Camadiamn Mimes 


By 8S. W. Symons 

In the bituminous mines of western Canada the com- 
pressed-air column-mounted coal cutters of the Radialaxe 
type have made a reputation for themselves owing to their 
low cost of upkeep and operation. One of the largest 
mines using Radialaxe machines is that of the Dominion 
Coal Co. at Cape Breton. These cutters are for the most 
part being operated in what is known as the Phalen seam, 
which is about 6 ft. high and almost level. 

The rooms average about 20 ft. wide and are undercut 
by the Radialaxe machines to the full depth of 5 ft. 6 in. 
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difficult. to arrive at the maximum capacity of the ma- 
chines. The machine runner makes anywhere from 
$8 to $15 per day clear of expenses, and with comparatively 
light work. If he has good luck and good air pressure, 
he may get ten rooms finished in five or six hours. 

In a test recently conducted between an air-driven short- 
wall chain machine and the Radialaxe (Ingersoll-Rand No. 
37 Type), the former cut 46 rooms 30 ft. wide in 16 shifts 
and the Radialaxe cut 84 rooms 30 ft. wide in the same 
time, or nearly twice as fast. 

This company submits an interesting report on the cost 
of upkeep on the 300 Radialaxe machines they have had 
in operation during the last two years. ‘The machines were 
originally purchased during the years 1911, 1912 and 1913 





VIEW SHOWING THE RADIALAXE MAKING AN UNDERCUT 


or 6 ft., and the coal is brought down by the three-hole 
system. One hole, known as the plug hole, is placed about 
the center of the room, 4 ft. from the bottom, and another 
is drilled at each corner of the room about a foot from the 
rib and the same distance from the roof. The center, or 
plug, hole is shot first, and the two corner holes are shot 
together. 

The amount of coal that the machine will cut of course 
varies with local conditions, depending on the hardness of 
the coal, the presence of sulphur balls, the condition of 
the roof, bottom, ete. At the Dominion Coal Co.’s mine 
the machines cut from five to ten rooms per shift. The 
coal is all cut by contract, the machine miner being paid 
by the ton and paying his own helper, so it is rather 


and represented an initial outlay of something like $50,- 
000. They have seen continuous service ever since. 

The cost of repairs was taken on three different occa- 
sions—the first time in the Lingan district only, covering 
the operation of 200 machines for a period of six months, 
the average cost per machine per month being $1.50. 

The second cost was taken about a year later and coy- 
ered the total number of machines that had run for the 
period of one year. This showed the cost of repair to be 
$1.35 per machine per month. 

The third cost has only just been completed and cov- 
ered a period of one year on the 300 machines now in 
operation. This showed a repair cost of $1.34 per machine 
per month. 
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The majority of these machines are four or five years 
old, while a few are three and some two years old. 

The construction of the Radialaxe follows, in general, 
standard rock-drill practice, having been developed from 
the old-time piston drill. The drill proper is a long-stroke 
type, the maximum stroke being 10 in., controlled by a 
combination tappet and air-thrown valve which allows a 
variation in the length. The drill is mounted on a shell 
having a feed of 20 in., and the whole is mounted on a 
column that allows of swinging the bit radially in either 
a horizontal or vertical plane. This swing mechanism is 
operated by worm gearing controlled by the operator and 
can be placed in any position on the column. 

The machine is built entirely of steel so as to reduce the 
weight to a minimum and provide for easy handling. At 
80 lb. air pressure it is capable of striking 600 blows a 
minute, and the air consumption is approximately 150 to 
200 cu.ft. per min. 
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Who’s Who In Coal Mining 
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A. G. Blakeley 


One of the young men who is forging to the front in 
his particular field of coal mining is A. G. Blakeley, chief 
chemist of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
He was born in Chester, Penn., in 1885, and graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania with a B.S. degree in 
chemistry in 1906. 

Mr. Blakeley is not a wanderer in the business sense 
of the word, for immediately on leaving college he became 
affiliated with the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co. 
as assistant chemist. This was back in 1906, and he is 
still with the same interests. The only change he has 
made was to transfer from the railway company in 
Reading, Penn., to the coal company in Pottsville. That 
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ABRAHAM G. BILAKELY 
Chief Chemist, Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
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was nine years ago. When you can work for W. J. Rich- 
ards nine years and get away with it, you have to know 
something about the thing you are doing. 

From the day he arrived in Pottsville Mr. Blakeley 
has had charge of the chemistry department of the P. & R. 
C. and I. Co. He also has been in charge of the com- 
pany’s Draeger rescue apparatus, and the efficiency of the 
Reading company’s first-aid men speaks well of his com- 
petence as an instructor in the handling of such apparatus. 

Some of the most notable work he has done relates to 
the treatment of various boiler waters, which is an ever- 
present problem in the anthracite mines. 

Mr. Blakeley is a member of the American Chemical 
Society, American Society for Testing Materials, Society 
of Chemical Industry, Franklin Institute, American 
Highway Association and Illinois Water Supply Asso- 
ciation. He also belongs to the Pottsville Y. M. C. A. 
The American Society for Testing Materials has honored 
him with a place on the following committees: Specifica- 
tions for Coal, Specifications for Coke, Specifications for 
Cast Iron and Castings and Specifications for Cement. 
He is one of the young men in the industry we will bear 
more of before long. 
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Box-Car Loaders at Gebo, Wyo. 


The Owl Creek Coal Co., of Gebo, Wyo., some time ago 
faced the problem of loading friable coal into box-cars at a 
reasonable cost. The hand method was becoming expen- 
sive, required too many men and was too slow to get maxi- 
mum efficiency when the selling price was considered. In 
brief, the cost of production was eating up what little 
profits might be in prospect. 

Box-car loaders, so far as the company knew then, were 
expensive both as to initial cost and upkeep. Moreover, 
all the loaders in the knowledge of the company were in- 
jurious not only to the coal but also to the cars into 
which the coal was loaded. 

The solution of the problem was sought from the expe- 
rience of other operators. Before the company had gone 
far with its research, it was constantly met by the state- 
ment, “Before you buy a box-car loader, investigate the 
Manierre.” he recurrence of this advice forced the man- 
agement to consider the machine named and investi- 
gate its merits. 

The investigation of the machine was exhaustive, but 
showed that the operators who used this loader were sat- 
isfied. The evidence in favor of it was so strong that nego- 
tiations were opened with the manufacturers through their 
local representatives, and two loaders were installed—one 
for loading the largest-sized lump coal and one for load- 
ing nut. 

These machines are standing up under the work well 
and there is apparently no reason why they should not give 
good service for several vears. Each handles its propor- 
tion of a tonnage amounting to over 1,500 gross in 8 hr. 
How much more they can handle is unknown, as they have 
never been crowded. 

The purchasers are well pleased with the results ob- 
tained and are contemplating the installation of an addi- 
tional machine to take care of another grade of small coal 
now handled by hand. 

In addition to handling coal successfully and making a 
nice preparation, the purchasers have been able to reduce 
the loading force by about 10 men per day, which will soon 
pay for the loaders. 
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Tipple at Glouster, Ohio 
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By MINER RaymMonp* 





SYNOPSIS—In order to comply with the Greene 
law a modernization of the tipple was necessary. 
This was accomplished, making use of a maximum 
amount of the original tipple and raising the dump 
only 2 ft. 


It is not only in a recreational sphere that puzzles are to 
be found, as many creative engineers can testify. A real 
problem confronted the Sunday Creek Coal Co. when the 
decision was made to remodel the tipple of Mine 256 at 
Glouster, Ohio, now operated by the Continental Mining 
Co. This step was made necessary by the passage of the 
Greene Screen Law in Ohio, which provides that the 
miner shall be paid on a run-of-mine basis instead of 
on a lump basis as was formerly the case. 

The problem developed by the Sunday Creek Coal Co. 
was to equip the plant with modern machinery throughout, 
stipulating that the location of the tracks and the kind of 
coal loaded thereon were to remain fixed. Furthermore, 
ihe location of the dumping point was to be changed as 
little as possible and a maximum amount of the old struc- 
1ure was to be used. The larger sizes were to be separated 
from the nut and slack, picked, and remixed with the nut 
and slack for weighing as run-of-mine. 

The accompanying illustrations show roughly the tipple 
“before and after” the operation of modernizing the plant. 
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ae level of Dumping Point 


the screens, this twin system is adhered to. The coal, 
dumped from one of the two cages, passes over a 114-in. 
bar screen, the nut and slack dropping into a hopper below 
and the egg and lump passing onto one of the twin picking 
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CROSS-SECTION OF TIPPLE AFTER CHANGES 


tables, which are of the steel-apron type. As a cage dumps, 
the operator starts the motor driving the table on that 
side and the egg and lump is moved forward until the en- 
tire charge is on the table. The 
conveyor is then stopped, and the 
coal is attacked by a crew of 
pickers. The discarded chunks 
are tossed through openings in 
the floor onto scraper conveyors, 
which carry the refuse into a 
hopper, where it is weighed and 
from which it passes into a refuse 
bin close to the shaft. When run- 
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CROSS-SECTION OF ORIGINAL TIPPLE 


The equipment was designed and furnished by the Web- 
ster Manufacturing Co., of Tiffin, Ohio, with the co- 
operation of G. H. Dukes, chief engineer of the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co. The three outer tracks have remained 
in place, and cars on them receive the same coal as before. 
The remaining conditions were met by a compact installa- 
tion which involved raising the dumping point only 2 ft. 
so as to maintain proper clearances over the rails. 

The shaft is of two-compartment construction, raising 
cages in each compartment alternately. From the cages, 
through picking operations, up to the feeder that supplies 
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ning at full capacity, 25 sec. is 
allowed for picking. 

After the larger coal is cleaned, 
the conveyor is started in a re-' 
Vice verse direction and the lump and 
egg is carried back into one of 
two weigh pans where the slack 
has been already collected, and 
the whole is weighed in accord- 
ance with the Greene Law. This 
cycle is now repeated with coal 
from the cage in the other com- 
partment of the shaft, the two weigh pans dumping 
alternately into a hopper between them. The coal is 
taken from this hopper by an inclined apron conveyor 
and fed uniformly onto the screens. 

The screens are the chief feature of the installation. 
As can be seen from the drawings, the vertical space avail- 
able for the screens was limited—as a matter of fact, it is 
10 ft. 414 in. from the top of the lump-loading boom 
to the under side of the picking tables. In this space 
it was necessary to provide also for the discharge of the 
feeder to the screens. The result was that the Webster 
engineers began experimenting with flat screens. After 
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GENERAL VIEW OF TIPPLE 


some study and the erection of a model in the factory yard, 
a design was finally adopted involving an upper shaker 15 
ft. long by 5 ft. wide fitted with 34x1x12-in. Cross patent 
lip screen for passing slack and nut, and a lower shaker 
14 ft. long by 7 ft. 6 in. wide fitted with 3x314x8-in. 
Cross patent lip screen for passing the egg. The upper 
screen is set on a 5-deg. and the lower on a 10-deg. slope, 
making the treads of the screen steps practically level. 

The screens are driven by standard eccentrics and 
connecting-rods, but the method of suspension is unique. 
Short hangers are employed, being but 24 in. between 
shaft centers. They are so placed that when the screen is 
in mid-stroke (its position at rest), the lower, or screen 
end, is 3 in. ahead of the upper, or pivot-end. As the 
stroke is 6 in., this means that at the beginning of the 
forward motion of the screen, the hanger is vertical and 
the screen floor is in its lowest position. The coal is now 
carried forward and upward so that at the end of the 
stroke, it has been advanced 6 in. and raised about 84 in. 

The screen now starts its back stroke and cuts away 
from under the coal, but as the coal has acquired a certain 
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momentum, it continues to travel forward with a slight 
downward glide at a decreasing speed until again picked 
up by the next advance of the screen. There is no sliding 
between coal and screen plates on the back stroke and no 
complicated mechanism to accomplish a quick return. The 
arrangement is an economical one as to the power required. 

No data are available as to the power consumed by the 
screens alone, as all of the tipple machinery, the picking 
tables excepted, is driven from a common lineshaft by a 
10-in. belt running 1,570 ft. per min. It is estimated, 
however, that these screens require no more than 15 hp. 

For loading lump on the outer track, a Webster loading 
boom is used, while the egg is loaded from a hinged car 
chute on the middle track, which is supplied by the lower 





TWIN PICKING TABLES 


screen. The inner track is used for slack, which is drawn 


from a hopper under the upper shaker. The plant is de- 
signed to handle 200 tons per hour, but has never been 
tried at this rate. 

Operations were resumed with the new tipple May 25, 
and D. H. Williams, who is in charge of the operations at 
Glouster, states that during the first 10 days of June 
the plant had easily turned out as high as 1,360 tons of 
marketable product. He has confident expectations of in- 
creasing that figure to 1,600 tons in the near future. A 
goodly percentage of coal is in large lumps, and a car of 
these as it leaves the loading boom is a subject for com- 
pliment to all concerned in its production. 
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Bureau of Mines’ Approval 


The Bureau of Mines issued on June 17 of the present 
year an approval of the electric safety-cap lamp 
manufactured by the Concordia Safety Lamp Co., Inc., 
Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. This lamp is thus 
approved for safety, practicability and efficiency in gen- 
eral service, the award being recorded as approval No. 15. 

Impure Character of Some Anthracite Seams—At one col- 


liery in the vicinity of Scranton, where a 6-ft. vein is worked, 
only 18 in. of the coal can be prepared for the market. 
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By C. Jackson* 





SY NOPSIS—Describes the five leading forms of 
rock work in mines and the three types of electric- 
ally operated drills used for this purpose—com- 
pressed-air drills in which the power 1s secured 
through the medium of a portable motor-driven 
compressor plant, motor-driven percussive drills 
and rotary motor-driven rock augers. 





In order to facilitate coal-mining operations, the exca- 
vation of hard rock is a necessary and important factor 
in a majority of the coal mines of the United States. 
Since the geological formation differs in each mining dis- 
trict and most every mine has local and peculiar rock prob- 
iems with which to contend, the operator is frequently con- 
fronted with the important question of selecting proper 
machinery and determining the most economical method 
of rock excavation under conditions existing in his prop- 
erty. As in all other branches of coal mining, the exces- 
sive or moderate cost of rock work depends to a great ex- 
tent upon the judgment of the superintendent, engineer 
and men directly in charge and the selection of suitable 
equipment. There are doubtless many properties where 
a marked reduction in total operating costs might be 
effected by a careful selection of proper drilling equipment 
and a close study of methods employed in properties where 
rock excavation constitutes an operation secondary only 
to the actual mining of the coal. 

The problem of rock excavation in coal mines differs 
materially from that of metal mining, since in the latter 
hard rock is generally encountered, whereas in coal mining 
a relatively soft material is to be mined in which the drill- 
ing may be accomplished by hand. Where rock excavation 
is necessary, it is ofttimes in widely separated parts of 
the workings, thus requiring a class of apparatus extreme- 
ly portable, available for operation over a large territory 
at a minimum cost for installation and maintenance. 


LEADING Forms or Rock WorkK IN Coat MINES 


The nature and extent of rock work depend upon the 
geological formation of the district, the thickness of the 
coal seam, the faults encountered and the general plan of 
operation. Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 illustrate various phases 
of coal mining where the drilling and blasting of hard 
rock is necessary. 

Fig. 1 is a cross-section of a typical anthracite deposit 
in Pennsylvania where the coal measures are much con- 
torted, demanding many rock tunnels, shafts and openings 
to insure the economical removal of the coal. 

Fig. 2 shows an incline through rock for the purpose 
of connecting two parallel seams passing through a fault 
or ventilation tunnel. 

Fig. 3 illustrates the rock work necessary in connection 
with the mining of a narrow bituminous seam. Here 


the rock work consists in “taking down” hard sandstone . 


roof in entry and haulageways, to admit standard locomo- 
tives and other underground equipment. 

Fig. 4 exhibits a “horseback,” a form of natural rock 
obstruction found in many mines and a cause of much 
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rock work. Fig. 5 illustrates an overcast, or air course, 
which is usually excavated in the solid rock of the roof. 

Within the past decade the principal coal properties. 
have been either partly or wholly electrified, and electric 
methods have therefore largely superseded the older and 
less efficient methods of power distribution for mining op- 
erations. Naturally manufacturers have been quick to 
realize the importance of developing new mining equip- 
ment adapted to a motor drive. Since there is a relatively 
small percentage of coal mines now using compressed air 
as a medium of power transmission and utilization, the 
motor-driven rock-drilling machines will be principally 
considered in this article. 

For drilling holes in the softer shales and slate, as well 
as in coal, the rotary motor-driven coal auger is without 
doubt the most efficient and satisfactory device obtainable. 
It is readily portable and may be operated from existing 
electric-power circuits. It has been in general use for a 
sufficient length of time to demonstrate that it is highly 
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FIGS. 1 TO 5. FIVE CONDITIONS UNDER WHICH ROCK 
WORK IS NECESSARY 


practical where the material to be drilled is sufficiently soft 
to prohibit the use of drills of the percussive type. 

For drilling the harder grades of rock the rotary type of 
auger, which excavates the material by abrasion, is ob- 
viously unsuited, and it becomes necessary to employ a 
machine of the percussive type similar to those used in 
metal-mining and quarrying operations. 

The percussive drilling equipment may be divided into 
two classes—the motor-driven portable compressor with 
standard pneumatic rock drills and the direct motor- 
driven percussive rock drill. 


PORTABLE COMPRESSORS WITH PNEUMATIC DRILLS 


The portable compressor plant is a compromise between 
the directly motor-driven rock drill and the centrally lo- 
cated compressor plant. The portable outfit is undoubt- 
edly well suited to those properties that have discarded 
their centrally located compressor plants because of exces- 
sive power losses in the air-transmission lines, due to 
the widely extending range of the underground workings. 
Properties formerly utilizing air as a medium of power 
transmission, which have since partly electrified their 
workings and now use electric energy for haulage and 
other underground service, have found that the portable 
compressor will permit them to use the few remaining 
pneumatic mining tools and drills that have not been 
wholly superseded by directly motor-driven apparatus. 

The portable compressor equipment consists of compres- 
sor air receiver and motor, all mounted upon a suitable 
car or truck. The compressor, operating at medium 
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speed, is usually connected to a motor of comparatively 
high speed through a train of reducing gears. Suitable 
starting apparatus for the motor, hose, tools and pneu- 
matic drills proper usually complete the drilling outfit. 
Portable-compressor manufacturers already have on their 
lists plants of the following sizes and horsepower: 


Piston 
Displacement, 
UG. ner Min. Air Pressure, Lb. Brak ehh the 4 
90 — —12. 
145 90 — 100 23 — 24 
304 90 — 100 51 — 53 


The small sizes are recommended for one or two lght- 
weight rock drills, while the medium and larger sizes 
of plants will furnish sufficient air for coal punchers, 
radial cutters and drills. The first cost of a plant of this 
description ranges from approximately $1,200 for the 
smaller sizes complete to several thousand dollars for the 
larger. Cost of power, location of plant underground so 
as to prevent serious interference with haulage, blasting 
and other operations, maintenance and attendance are all 
factors demanding serious consideration in addition to the 
‘initial cost. 

The direct motor-driven, or so called “electric rock 
drill,” in which the drilling mechanism and motor con- 
stitute a light, portable unit of high efficiency, has in the 





FIG. 6. MOTOR-DRIVEN PERCUSSIVE ROCK DRILL 


last five years proved so dependable 
and efficient that many of the larger 
properties are discarding other classes 
of drilling equipment and adopting 
the electric drill as their standard. 
The electric drill coming into general 
use operates on the revolving-ham- 
mer principle, as illustrated in Fig. 
6. The drill steel, which is slowly 
rotated, receives 1,750 hammer blows 
per minute. The striking hammers 
are carried in a heavy revolving ele- 
ment similar to a flywheel. The 
hammer operates within a steel bush- 
ing, or cylinder, and has sufficient 
travel within this cylinder so that 
it can rebound immediately after 
delivering a blow to the projecting 
cap of the drill steel which is inter- 
posed within its path of rotation. 
The rebound of the hammer from 
impact with the drill-steel cap is per- 
fectly cushioned upon air that is 
trapped behind the hammer in the 
cylinder in which it reciprocates. 
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FIG. 7. ELECTRIC ROTARY MOTOR-DRIVEN ROCK 
DRILL WITH STANDARD TRIPOD MOUNTING 


The electric motor is mounted upon the housing con- 
taining the striking and rotating members. The motor 
may be instantly detached, thereby separating the drill 
into two light-weight, easily handled units. The motors 
are obtainable for any standard current, and the drills can 
therefore be operated from any electric line that may be in 
service throughout the mine. 

While operating this drill requires but 114 hp., yet in 
sandstone, limestone and the harder materials usually 
found in coal properties, the machine has attained drilling 
speeds of 6 to 12 in. per min. The tool is recommended 
for drilling holes of large diameter and of a depth from 
12 to 14 ft. 

The electric-drill equipment complete usually consists 
of the drill with motor, tripod, steel-armored cable con- 
necting plug and drill steel. The connecting cable may be 
attached to the trolley and rail in any part of the mine 





FIG. 8. A ROTARY ELECTRIC DRILL FOR USE IN COAL, SHALE AND SLATE 
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where the current is available, and is ready for operation 
immediately. 

Ordinarily one man and a helper constitute the drill 
crew, although several mining companies have developed 
special mountings suitable to local conditions such as 
blasting “horsebacks,” “brushing roof” and “overcasting,” 
whereby. one man accomplishes the necessary drilling. 
The initial cost of an electric drilling equipment ranges 
from $775 to $800 complete. The cost of power and up- 
keep is negligible. 

Properties having thin but excellent seams of coal lying 
between hard sandstone and formerly operated at a loss 
have reduced this “dead work” expense to a minimum by 
using drills of this type and are now mining their coal at a 
profit. Based on the experience of users during the last 
few years, it is safe to predict that this rotary hammer type 
of electric drill is the solution of the rock-drilling prob- 
lems for coal mines and this truly portable electric dril- 
ing equipment will doubtless prove the means of profitably 
reclaiming the thin coal seams so abundant in many dis- 
tricts. 

The illustrations to this article are of equipment manu- 
factured by the General Electric Co. 


Haulage Economies 


In a business with a narrow margin of profit, like that 
of coal mining, it is a matter of great importance if a few 
cents per ton can be saved by means of increased economy. 
While in a large number of mines it is still customary 
to consider any old method perfectly in place as long as 
the coal can be got out with a fair degree of regularity, yet 
there is no use shutting one’s eyes to the fact that extreme 
competition is gradually forcing the adoption of more eco- 
nomical methods all around. 

It is safe to assume that some time in the future the 
majority of mines will be operated as economically and 
efficiently as are our railroads today. The great handi- 
cap has always been the limited life of a mine. This, how- 
ever, has been vastly overestimated because the period of 
depreciation of a firgt-class piece of machinery may not 
be longer than even:part of the life of the average mine. 
Farsighted operators cannot fail to notice that many a 
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piece of machinery with lowest first cost is dear in the end, 
figuring its cost with maintenance repairs and breakdowns 
included. 

Great possibilities were foreseen for the application of 
anti-friction bearings to mine cars, and as soon as a suc- 
cessful mine-car bearing was on the market, mining opera- 
tors were quick to take advantage of it and commenced to 
change over their existing equipment. 

A thorough investigation of the haulage conditions was 
started. A special testing car with automatic recording 
instruments was built. This car was inserted between 
locomotive and train and a number of tests made. It was 
discovered that the average drawbar pull on the level was 
only 14 to 1% when flexible roller bearings were used in 
place of the previous plain bearings. 

An example will show what this signifies. A certain 
mine in Pennsylvania produces an average of 1,000 tons 
of coal per day and uses 2-ton cars with 18-in.-diameter 
wheels and a track gage of 40 in. The grades in this mine 
are in favor of the loaded trains, and a careful analysis 
of the power consumed by the empty and loaded trains, 
when running over the main and gathering hauls, shows 
the following result: 


Plain-bearing Cars went ein ene eseeees 488 kw.-hr. per day 
Flexible roller-bearing cars............ . 254 kw.-hr. per day 
SAVING ...cccsswcercccescecececceces 234 kw.-hr. per day 


Based upon a charge of 1c. per kw.-hr. the saving 
in power amounts to $2.34 per day, or $702 per year of 
300 days. 

At the same mine it was found that the expense of 
material and labor for lubricating the cars was reduced 
about $500 per year. 

The higher-priced roller-bearing cars required a total 
annual investment charge of approximately $300 over 
plain-bearing cars. 

The summary is as follows: 








Saving in power... «Gets cua eicce onete nen teie ie ete ae $702 
Saving in lubrication. .22.. 2s yoy STS pee eke preprabeas eco he ee eS 500 
id Me) t:B PPE OIS fc So dotted ee eae cree) aap pile 
ess investment charge ven. ceccles so serene 300 
Yearly Saving o.0 oysieie sis tie artie cre 6 Seeneietel Sten erent eae naan $902 


“<:Qr 0.3c. per ton of coal. 


“The reduction in drawbar pull was followed in every 
case by an increase in speed. This means that a certain 
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quantity of coal can be transported quicker, or that a 
iarger quantity of coal can be produced by increasing the 
length of the trains. 

No attempt has been made to estimate the saving made 
possible by using smaller locomotives, smaller transmis- 
sion lines, smaller power plant, smaller repair shop, or that 
resulting from decreased wear and tear on cars and tracks. 

If due allowance were made for these various items, it 
would be found that the total saving resulting from the 
introduction of roller bearings is in the neighborhood of 
0.6c. per ton. Lack of space does not permit us to go into 
the details of this elaborate process of calculation, but for- 
tunately every mining operator can check this figure based 
on his own equipment and local conditions. 

A Piece of Quick-Paying 
Equipment 


One of the tools for use around a colliery that will pay 
for itself the quickest in labor saved and breakdowns 
repaired is an oxyacetylene welding and cutting outfit. 

The Locust Mountain Coal Co., of Shenandoah, Penn., 
some time ago bought an outfit from the Davis-Bournon- 
ville Oxy-Acetylene Co., of Jersey City, N. J., consisting 
of a welding and cutting torch, together with the neces- 
sary tips, the oxygen and acetylene reducing valves, hose, 
ete. The complete equipment cost about $275. In the 
first week a structural-steel boom on a revolving shovel 
was welded. If this could not have been repaired, a new 
boom would have been needed. This saved about $200. 
In the same week an engine bed on a shovel was welded, 
which would have cost at least $40. Here in a week was 
an actual saving of at least $240 to apply against the 
original cost of the outfit. 

As a cutter the machine effects great savings. In two 
hours one man cut 48 ft. of 14-in. tank steel for the sides 
of two dippers for the drag bucket of an electric dragline. 
It would have been almost impossible to make this cut with 
ordinary tools, as it was full of offsets and curves. To 
do this without a machine would have taken two men at 
least 4 days. 

In taking old locomotive tires from the wheels, a set can 
be removed in 5 min. by the cutting torch, by simply cut- 
ting through the old tire, when it drops away from the 
wheel. 

In case a cam strap breaks on a locomotive, it is only 
a matter of 15 or 20 min. to weld the break and have it 
back on the engine, saving considerable time and an ex- 
pensive repair part. 

Around a breaker a great many uses are found for the 
oxyacetylene outfit. One large saving in particular was 
-made on a dump carriage. A Whiting dump is employed, 
and from usage the horns were badly battered where the 
car runs on the dump, being worn away at least 34 in. 
This was hard on cars and dump, as there was a drop 
where the cars went on and off. In an hour the horns had 
been built up to their original position, and the dump 
was as good as new. If the welding apparatus had not 
been available, the horns would have had to be thrown 
away in a comparatively short time, as they were steel 
castings and could not be welded in the ordinary manner 
by a blacksmith. 

When the outfit was bought, a demonstrator from the 
company instructed a man in its use. This man was 
then sent to the plant for a week to see how the work 
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was done. At the present time there are three weld- 
ers and cutters at the mine who are capable of using the 
outfit. 

The cost of operating is small compared with the work 
done, as only a small supply of welding materials, con- 
sisting of iron rods, steel, copper, ete., are necessary. The 
oxygen is bought in tants of 200 cu. “ft. under a pressure 
of ie 500 lb. from the Linde Air Products Co. A contract 
can be made with this firm based on the monthly consump- 
tion. The larger the amount consumed the lower the rate 
per cu.ft. of this gas. The same is true of the acetylene. 
This is bought from the Commercial Acetylene Railway 
Light and Signal Co. and on the same basis. 

The outfit is easily handled as the tanks weigh only 
about 170 Ib. each and can be carried about anywhere 
around the colliery by two or three men. 

Mine-Kquipment Cost 

During the winter of 1911-12, I had charge of the con- 
struction in northeastern New Mexico of a coal-mining 
plant, consisting of tipple, power plant and endless-rope- 
haulage inclined plane. It was a severe winter in that sec- 
tion, and much of the work was done under disadvantage- 
ous conditions. 

The tipple has 5 loading tracks and is equipped with 
Jeffrey shaking screens in two sections. The upper sec- 
tion is a double-deck affair carrying the 84-in. perforated 
metal slack screen, which is surmounted by a 214-in. bar 
screen that carries all the larger sizes of coal over the 
slack screen onto the lower section. The slack screen has 
an area of 75 sq.ft. The lower section carries 75 sq.ft. 
of 114-in. perforated metal screen through which passes 
the pea coal and 50 sq.ft. of 3-in. perforated metal screen 
through which passes the nut coal. Lump is passed over 
the end of the screen. 

The screens are equipped with hinged cover plates so 
that all sizes can be passed over them and loaded as run- 
of-mine coal on the lump track. There is also a bin pro- 
vided under the dumping plate so that run-of-mine can 
be loaded without running over the screens. All lumber 
in the tipple structure larger than 2x8 is Oregon fir, the 
remainder being native pine. The height of the structure 
from loading tracks to dump is 32 ft. The approach, 
which is included in the cost, consists of six bents ranging 
in height from 6 to 30 ft. The size of all main bent 
timbers is 12x12 in. Foundations for the tipple bents 
are of concrete. Roofing is No. 26 corrugated iron. 

The tipple is equipped with Jeffrey-Griffith cross-over 
dump and Fairbanks quick-registering beam scales. The 
costs of the equipment were as follows: 
Lumber and rooting elev icicis vines celeste ec cles ac eésisc 


Scales 
Tipple equipment, Je screens, dump and one 


1 dia ee etesn W1ekal ane aw i'auaike) o@ 61 06s s 0] 6/0 0.0) 0),6,6 08 eee eee 0 6 C © 


“0-Bp Pe Zac O=NOUCMILOLOI sietcictat </ clenelstais ie siete (wie ste ils ; 
Tua b OTe erecta ey etetab tain cle cetetonc tet sleken asus mitekevele rere Sayerslene 6 4,021.4 
Rreight OD OQuUIPMENtiaAMd TUMVOM.. - saispaelstele se 6 ss oe 51 

TOES Meee sek ethers ee ietaye fee fer eels ore pa) weeds sie loctSe 0 se Gre $10,605.80 


There were two sets of track scales installed. One was 
a 100-ton capacity, 76-ft. platform scale, and the other 
was a 100-ton capacity scale with 60-ft. platform. Both 
had type registering beams and were set with concrete 
pits and foundations. ‘Their costs were as follows: 


Cost of one Fairbanks 100-ton track scale, style 
26-C, 76 ft. long, and one BEI Bec 100-ton track 


scale, style 26- C, GOL Tee LOMO sic oe as iahtinye ome a Te $2,467.50 
Cost of concrete contract, 160° GU Nid Ue POiatenwre ates a6 1 260.00 
BWreieht POns GCs Carrer kiets abel eiatels slave dite sas wleisials’s © sles 467.50 
Labor (excavation and installation)...............- 1,081.21 
TOCa IN Pe eee tae Ctetir ate ar adlsholicet eves stonetéce!cteile eteleta lstyasso.e\0,6 $5,276.21 
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An incline for endless-rope haulage was also installed. 
This incline was 5,200 ft. long and had an average pitch 
of 12 deg. There was put in a Stine double-sheave in- 
cline machine equipped for running with power. The in- 
cline was equipped with a Leschen patent flattened strand 
wire rope, 6x25, 114 in. in diameter. The costs were as 


follows: 

Cost of labor for grading and laying track........ $6,004.69 

Cost of rail, bolts and spikes, one track 30-lb. and 
ODS track .45=1 DP Stel] .c. 5: <ocsvis)s cies istehonsle Bislereioeneinns 3,612.48 

NAativie=DING ELES 7. Ae ok. cies cheval oenshae eceisvemivaeislatn iste teieiaienets 660.00 

HUMIPSMeATL EG PECMCIU: «(i cap icisulene etnies kexslhevereuslenenatens tetene 193.05 

Hrelentyon vties ANG Tals... 5.04 Gissvsrs ote suevehets cienetate otaretene 115.46 
Machinery: 

One 50-hp., 2,200-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle, type CCL 
Westinghouse motor, 850 r.p.m., with auto-starter 
Witheno-Voltarerrelease:. <tc sus iecelevetatencraieis tere anerene 531.40 

Incline machine, sheaves and rollers............... 1,957.68 

RODE ME TIP Sure cave eis cb niet cist ale’ odors cisisn oils Ol elem terepelcieha ietenemers 667.49 

OT GUIDE ee ers ae aiche Sie beac se ah ob eler-ne etal to fete eis Pal Ran eMe Toners 357.58 

Lia DOT Bea ra teew Gh crore sc cela suite shen sober ictel eles ollavas eo renaaertlleae te Nin oan ome 619.67 
Rope: 

11700 ft. Hercules PES wire? rope vcs etieis oieieie ts 5,255.65 

PVere id 3c ks. sete ck ceehs taolere cea Wigicoe ial eine ailaherlatanalle RR Oneavie tte (ciate 328.79 

Labor and material for installation of rope......... 137.93 

House for incline machinery, 20x32 ft., of brick con- 
struction, 13-in. walls, concrete foundation...,,.. 1,444.14 

Totalucost ofsnclineteaquipped «csi eieiciin aie $22,486.01 


An Imcrease in New York 
City’s Fuel Ball 


The coal bill of New York City will show an increase 
of more than $115,000 this year, based on the consump- 
tion of 1914, as the result of the increases in pay granted 
the mine workers by the anthracite and bituminous-coal 
operators. This amount does not include the five cents 
advance in water-freight rates, which, as the city buys 
its coal delivered at the docks, will no doubt be added to 
the f.o.b. price. As the coal consumption in 1914 
amounted to about 554,500 tons, this item alone will ag- 
gregate about $27,000, making the total increase in the 
neighborhood of $142,000. 

The consumption by sizes in the city departments in 
1914 was about as follows in tons: 


Brokenlecw ses O 2; 000m eae eh ae 114,000 Buck. No.3...... 63,000 
Egg...........-..: 40,500 Buck. No. 1..... 125,000 Mine-run........ 115,000 
Stovetswecwans wt auhe 10,300 ‘Buek: No. 25508 22,500: Slacks. fear et OO 


The increases in the domestic sizes of anthracite so 
far announced are 15c. for egg, 40c. for stove and 50c. 
for pea. The city does not use any chestnut coal. Boiler 
coal, which takes the place of buckwheat Nos. 2 and 3, 
is being quoted at $2.20, or 25c. more than the city paid 
for the two buckwheat coals at an average price of $1.95. 
In addition there has been an increase of about 25c. in 
the price of bituminous coal. 

An indication of what the city will be required to pay 
for its coal can be obtained from the range of prices sub- 
mitted by thirteen coal firms to the Central Purchasing 
Committee on May 26, when bids were opened for fur- 
nishing and delivering about 32,000 tons of anthracite 
and bituminous coal during the month of June. The 
prices submitted showed the following range: Stove coal, 
$6.50 to $8.12 according to place of delivery; egg, $6.98 
to $7.50; pea, $3.83 to $5.58; buckwheat No. 1, $2.97 to 
$4.73; buckwheat No. 2, $3.49 to $3.68; buckwheat No. 
3, $2.27 to $3.52; mine-run, $3.27 to $4.50. 

This was the first contract advertised for on competi- 
tive bidding since last February, when, on account of the 
high prices quoted at that time because of the uncer- 
tainty of the labor conditions, permission was asked of 
the Board of Aldermen to buy coal in the open market. 
Prices submitted in the open market showed the follow- 
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ing ranges: Broken, $6.15 to $6.50; egg, $6.45 to $7.25; 
stove, $5.59 to $7.60; pea, $4.07 to $5.75; buckwheat No. 
1, $3.70 to $5.10; buckwheat No. 3, $2.30 to $3.00; 
mine-run, $3.25 to $3.50. 


2 
Old Mine-Car Wheels 


Two discarded mine-car wheels placed face to face on a 
shaft make a good roller for carrying the cable of an 
inclined hoist. At any mine there are usually several 
old car wheels on the scrap heap. To take these and 
make a cable roller is a simple task that any mine 


blacksmith can accomplish in two hours. The job is 
a particularly easy : 
one, provided the << 


wheels were loose on 
the car axle. With 
most car wheels the 
hub protrudes _ be- 
yond the outer rim. 
Knock this hub off 
with a sledge and 
chisel and then place 
the wheel flat under 
a drill press and 
drill four 41-in. 
holes as illustrated. 
Two wheels having 
been prepared in this 
manner, they are 
placed face to face 
and bolted together 
with 5@-in. bolts and 
driven on the shaft. Any shaft with a diameter smaller 
than that of the bearing hole in the wheels will do, as the 
wheels can be shimmed to fit. This is also true if the bear- 
ing within the wheels has been badly worn. The flanges. 
prevent the cable from slipping off, and the chilled bear- 
ing surface of the wheels wear well under the cable. 
Rejected car axles can be used as shafts for the rollers, 
provided the ends are not so badly worn that they will 
not give a good bearing in the boxes.—Hngineering and 
Mining Journal. 
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CAR WHEELS BOLTED TOGETHER 


Operator’s Duty to Promulgate Safety Rules—A coal oper- 
ator whose business is carried on by a large number of 
employees and in dangerous ways is under legal obligation 
to make, publish and enforce reasonable rules to protect the 
workers from injury through negligence of each other. (Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals, Little vs. Consolidation Coal Co., 
184 Southwestern Reporter, 873.) 


Buyer’s Rights in Agency Transaction—Where a buyer of 
coal was innocently led to believe that the person with whom 
he dealt in buying coal was the owner thereof, when he 
was in fact merely the agent of his father, the buyer was en- 
titled to offset against the amount due for the fuel a debt 
owing him from the son. (Kansas City Court of Appeals, 
Beatty vs. Heath, 183 Southwestern Reporter, 1102.) 

s 

Operator’s Liability Concerning Ways to and from Work— 
A’ coal operator is not only bound to use a reasonable degree 
of care to provide a reasonably safe place of work for his 
employees, but must also provide a reasonably safe means of 
ingress and egress to and from the place of work. This rule 
is applied in a case where a miner was injured while walk- 
ing down a slope in being struck by empty trip cars. (Ar- 
kansas Supreme Court, Charles vs. Central Coal and Coke Co., 
183 Southwestern Reporter, 969.) 
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General Labor Review 


In the anthracite region the Susquehanna Coal Co. is the 
most recent victim of the determination of the contract 
miners to work as short a time as they please. The men 
at the Pennsylvania colliery of that corporation quit work on 
June 24 in opposition to the rule that contract miners must 
work a full day. In all 1,500 men are idle. 

The independence of the miner like that of the farmer 
has acted to impoverish the class. The man on the farm 
works whenever he will and he frequently does not so will. 
The fences become crowded with weeds, the buildings decay, 
golden rod overruns the fields, the farm is not bespread with 
lime, skivings or manure and the farmer accordingly cannot 
make both ends meet. 

The miner similarly too often falls victim to his own 
unthrift, and the healthy discipline about to be enforced in 
the anthracite region in accord with the Pottsville conven- 
tion’s agreement is good for both miner and operator. The 
earnings of miners show how unequal is the effort that they 
put forth. Some men send their boys away to college, buy 
homes and have a bank account, and the others hardly man- 
age to pay for their daily provender out of their earnings. 

At the Seneca colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., the 
strike to compel all the men to join the union ended on 
June 19 when the men returned to work. The mine workers 
were idle only one day, but during that time the men who had 
not paid their dues surrendered and were reinstated in the 
union. Outside of these two strikes, both in direct violation 
of the miners’ agreements, there has been but little unrest in 
the anthracite region. 


Miners in Pittsburgh Region Return to Work 


The miners of western Pennsylvania district No. 5 are re- 
turning to work. It is expected that all will be back in 
the mines by the first of next week. This comes as the 
vesult of a promise from the international executive board 
that it will appoint a committee to inquire into the situation 
with a view to procuring an agreement such as the mine 
workers desire. 

It is to be hoped that this committee will be successful, 
as it is not likely that the mine workers will consent to 
work under an agreement that is not every bit as liberal as 
that assured them under the McAlpin contract. Those who 
have suffered by a change in the manner of computation of 
wage from a screen to a run-of-mine basis will have to 
stand whatever loss accrues. There is no redress and the 
men know it. There should be none, for they voted for the 
change in the referendum on the McAlpin agreement. The 
mine workers are willing to abide by this change as they 
feel they are in duty bound. 

They should concede, however, that some clauses providing 
for a careful preparation of coal be inserted in their contract. 
Even to include a “snubbing” provision in that agreement 
would not be unreasonable, as other places have granted it. 
If its enactment is a breach of the understanding, the viola- 
tion is perhaps excusable because that contract provision has 
been conceded elsewhere under similar circumstances. The 
Pittsburgh operators need the snubbing provision every bit 
as much as those in the Hocking Valley. 


Two Wage Conferences in the State of Ohio 


In Ohio the miners at the thin-vein mines of the Hocking 
Valley. district failed to get a contract that would estab- 
lish a differential between thick and thin coal. The operators 
declared with truth that the McAlpin agreement did not pro- 
vide for any differential and that the miners could not se- 
cure it even though their coal did not reach a thickness of 
5 ft. So the Athens conference, as far as the miners were 
concerned, came to an untimely end. 

The representatives of 3,000 mine workers in the Massil- 
jon district at the northwestern edge of the Ohio coal fields 
met during the last week in an effort to arrive at an agree- 
ment on the working conditions to be incorporated in the 
two-year scale that became effective Apr. 1. 

Near Glouster in the Hocking Valley district there is 
much ‘dissatisfaction among union miners who left the dis- 
trict during the period of idleness and supported themselves 
at work elsewhere. The union demands of them that they 
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pay $10 for a new union card because they did not pay their 
dues while they were working. 

The men who stayed at the mines paid no dues and re- 
ceived benefits, and the former absentees cannot,see why they 
should be fined as it were for being so considerate of the 
purse of the union as to go away and support themselves 
when union funds were being distributed. 

Many new men are being taken into the mines as business 
is now brisk, and the shutting down of the workings in 
the early part of the year caused many men to leave the 
district. 


Western Kentucky Mine Workers Nonconcur 


It will be remembered that in western Kentucky the mine 
workers and miners agreed that the new wage scale should 
be unchanged, but they could not agree on the mining con- 
ditions. The subscale committee of mine workers and oper- 
ators came to an agreement with which the scale committee 
could not bring itself to concur. The mine workers on that 
committee left the matter to the international executive 
board, and that body declared that the subscale committee had 
made an acceptable bargain. 

But still there was the referendum of the miners of the 
district (No. 23) for the contract to face. Here the agree- 
ment struck a snag. Reports from all locals but two show 
1,185 votes against approving the agreement and 1,032 for ap- 
proval, or a clear majority of 153 against acceptance. 

Only about half the men voted on the agreement. It ap- 
pears that those who had made contracts with the oper- 
ators that were more liberal than those proposed, but that 
were of force only till a general agreement was concluded, 
felt that they were making sacrifices in accepting the terms 
of the operators. So quite naturally they voted against the 
proposition. 


Think a Strike Should Have Been Declared 


Some of the men who have been members of the United 
Mine Workers of America for 20 yr. or more feel aggrieved 
that the international board did not decide against the agree- 
ment. They regard its approval as not given on the merits 
of the case, but out of a desire to avoid the expense of financ- 
ing a strike. The agreement is as follows: 

First—A renewal of present prices and conditions in their 
entirety with the following exceptions: All men shall work 
“double” when loading after machines and shall be allowed 
three rooms. It is agreed, however, that the operator who re- 
quires his employees to work double must not take advant- 
age of this privilege by crowding the mine to such an extent 
that the loaders cannot be given a reasonable turn. 

Second—It is granted that the men now employed shall be 
given the privilege of choosing their partners from the load- 
ers now employed at the mine. It is further agreed that the 
question of a price to be paid for the operation of the new 
type of shortwall machine, the question of a system for 
cleaning coal and the method of paying for dead work that 
the operators have proposed shall be referred to a joint com- 
mission to be composed of two operators to be appointed by 
the Western Kentucky Coal Operators’ Association and two 
miners to be appointed by the president of district 23. The com- 
mission so appointed shall within five days after the resump- 
tion of operation begin its investigation and in the event of 
said commission failing to agree upon any or all of the ques- 
tions involved within thirty days, it shall be its duty to select 
an umpire and the decision of said umpire shall be final and 
binding on all parties to this agreement. 


In eastern Kentucky the miners feel that if wages have 
risen the costs of living have risen even more. It is alleged 
that the Pioneer Coal Co. has cut the price of yardage on 
narrow work. This has caused a controversy between the 
mine workers and the company and the men are idle. The 
Continental Coal Corporation has adjusted its difficulties in 
a manner satisfactory to the miners who have accordingly 
returned to work. 


Howat Will Appeal His Case Against Keith 


Alexander Howat, the president of the Kansas district 
No. 14, is not satisfied with the result of his suit. He wants 
to recover $50,000 damages from the codefendants of Joseph 
Hazen, and has appealed against the verdict as far as it had 
reference to Charles S. Keith and the Central Coal and Coke 
Co. Joseph Hazen’s attorneys have also filed an appeal. 

The difficulty in Kansas has been adjusted, the miners 
conceding that the operators who have several mines may 
close or work at will any or all of them, and do so part or all 
the time. A successful wage conference may now follow. 
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Imcreased Use of Equipment 


The current number furnishes an illuminating expo- 
sition of the rapidly accelerating increase in the use of me- 
chanical equipment in the coal industry. The increase is 
distributed in all branches, and in the final analysis it 
indicates that we are after all only fulfilling our destiny as 
predetermined by the older European countries. Ger- 
many, with her lean coal, has been able to make herself 
an important factor in the world’s coal market only by 
the excellence of her mechanical preparation. Great Brit- 
ain, though possessing high-quality fuels, has held her pre- 
eminent position in the foreign markets largely for the 
same reason. This, American exporters, attempting to 
compete with the English fuels, have repeatedly discoy- 
ered to their chagrin. 

The tendency today, therefore, is toward more elaborate 
mechanical equipment. A determining factor in this con- 
nection is the aggressive competition in the industry. Far- 
sighted operators are awakening to a realization of the fact 
that a thorough preparation of their product to meet the 
exact requirements of the consumer is one of the chief 
controlling influences that will assure them a sustained 
market for their coal. 

Up to a decade ago, conservative old-time managers were 
frankly prejudiced against the installation of much ma- 
chinery, on the theory that a break in any one link of 
the chain completely ties up a plant, and the longer the 
chain the more possibilities of a break. The theory was 
undoubtedly based upon a sound principle, and would 
have continued indefinitely had not the consumers become 
more discerning in the matter of their purchases, to the 
advantage of progressive operators who offered them a 
better-prepared product. As a result, the industry is fac- 
ing the dawn of a new era, in which the experts on prep- 
aration will become a dominating figure. 


Mingstom Coal Co. Militiamen 


The Kingston Coal Co. has always pursued a generous 
and enlightened policy in conducting its mines. The 
threatened Mexican war, which is already putting the 
patriotism and solidarity of our people to the acid test, 
has resulted in many an exhibition of the generosity of 
corporations. Leading among these is the Kingston Coal 
Co. The promise it has made to those who have joined 
the militia runs as follows: 


All employees of the Kingston Coal Co. on the timebook 
thereof, who were members of the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania on the day of the President's call for mobilization 
of the militia of the United States, June 19, 1916, and those 
who have since enlisted up to and including, June 23, 1916, 
take notice—that during the term of actual service thus 
called, the Kingston Coal Co. will guarantee: 

First—Upon their honorable discharge from said service 
a return of their old job or one equally remunerative. 

Second—During the time of actual honorable service under 
the above enlistment, said employees will be continued on the 
payrolls at the same average rate of wage as was actually 
earned during the past six months, the same to be paid to the 
nearest of dependent kin as assigned by said employee, less 
the amount paid to him by the United States Government and 


subject to the following exception—that in case of single 


men not living at home said amount shall be less $10, the 
equivalent of board. 

Third—Should any sch .employee be injured or killed 
while in the performance of duty and upon certificates from 
the regimental surgeon, said employee and his dependents will 
participate in the Workmen’s Compensation Fund of the 
Kingston Coal Co. in like manner as if he were injured while 
on duty with us, less the amount allowed by the United 
States Government in such case, including therein a reason- 
able charge for the privilege of the Soldiers’ Home, if such 


privilege be offered. 
THE KINGSTON COAL CO., 
F. E. Zerbey, General Manager. 


It is hard to know which is most deserving of praise— 
the fairness of the plan provided or its generosity. When, 
however, it is learned that there may be a whole company 
to be provided for by the Kingston Coal Co. in the manner 
outlined, the liberality of the agreement stands forward 
most prominently. 

There are few properties so favorably situated or so 
dexterously managed that such munificence could be ex- 
hibited without drawing from capital. But it is likely 
that the employees of the Kingston Coal Co. that do not 
enlist will endeavor by diligence in their labors to show 
what is the patriotic course in time of war and what 
recognition should be accorded to those who show such 
magnanimity in their dealings with their employees. It 
is their part and privilege to aid by their energy to make 
up for the losses their employers and other like generous 
concerns will sustain by having a large number of their 
men on the equivalent of a vacation with full pay. 

To the employees of the Kingston Coal Co. that have 
thus volunteered, congratulations are also due. Even with 
promise of pay and full compensation, they are surren- 
dering not a little for the benefit of their country—for 
soldiering in Mexico is grievously hard work and compen- 
sation is something we must die or suffer to win and it is 
an inadequate award for such supreme sacrifices. But 
there are many men, especially among the miners, to whom 
such sacrifices are even welcome where the cause is 
worthy. 

There has been much talk about the mine operators being 
unpatriotic and their employees little better. The Kings- 
ton Coal Co. answers the one allegation and the United 
Mine Workers Journal, despite all its misguided talk 
about the interests, meets the other. It says this week: 

We realize that all steps were taken by the Administration 
at Washington to avert the present contingency. ... . 
After the outrageous raid on Columbus by the Villa bandits, 
there could have been only one policy—to follow these bandits 
that the Mexican government could not control, wherever 
they might go. To have done less would have met with con- 
demnation from almost all of the citizens of this country. 
And yet this program could only result, as now has de- 
veloped, in bickerings resulting in clashes—clashes that in- 
evitably must bring war. We hope that the final result may 
be for the welfare of the people of that unhappy country. — 

The action of the Kingston Coal Co. must meet with 
universal approval. The company shows clearly, however, 
as one reads between the lines, that it believes it to be no 
part of the individual corporation to support its men 
at the front. So long as the United States Government 
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shirks its many responsibilities to its citizens, the company 
which encourages its men to enlist, which engages enlisted 
men when they present themselves for hire, which uses its 
men well and builds up in them thereby a patriotic desire 
to serve their country, which nationalizes its foreigners 
and which hires men of native birth, puts itself at a dis- 
advantage with companies that pursue an opposite and less 
worthy course. 

The losses of the militiamen should be made good by 
the public. The load should be distributed ‘over the 
shoulders of all. But this fact has no immediate signifi- 
cance to the patriotic employer who is competent to meet 
the burdens of his militiamen. The needs of these men, 
he feels, are enough for him to consider. Until the United 
States Government will do its duty, the corporation will 
sustain the burden, condemning thereby the crabbed souls 
of men like Senator Gore, who talk glibly about “capitaliz- 
ing patriotism,” as if paying a man his usual salary for 
fighting and protecting his family by compensation were 
capitalizing the man’s virtue or doing anything more than 
paying feebly for services received. 

Let Gore and his like no longer talk of superior pay 
accompanying superior hazards till they are willing to 
see normal pay conceded to men who offer themselves in 
the supreme hazard. We suggest that the politician hide 
his foolish head if it can utter nothing better, or the 
public will once more worship at the shrine of the people 
who are doing worthy things and will despitefully regard 
those who are merely hindering those things from being 
achieved and effected. 





Our Close-Walled Imdustry 


An industry apart is the coal-mining industry. What is 
passing in other lines of human endeavor seems to travel 
along without much recognition from the coal operator. 
For example, the steam shovel for years removed earth for 
a phenomenally low figure and it seemed as if it were going 
to do this for generations before the coal industry would 
be reached. It was thought that the burden over the fuel 
was too great to remove profitably even with a steam 
shovel where the coal was good; where the coal was not 
good, it was assumed that the market would not accept it. 

But now we know that the burden can be profitably re- 
moved to such a depth that good coal can be secured, and 
we also have learned that weathered coal has a value of 
its own. So the steam shovel is now generally recog- 
nized—at least in North America. As far as Coal Age 
knows, that device is not so valued in England and, though 
in Germany and Belgium there are some coal and lignite 
strippings, the overburden is still not removed in those 
countries with the aid of the dip shovel. 

And now the steam shovel, which did not seem to have 
a field in mining—at least we thought not in earlier 
years—is taking on what the Darwinians would call a 
functional variation. Strip-pit work is different from 
railroad work. There is no problem to be solved in the 
placing of the shovel. Portability is not nearly so much a 
question as in the construction of a railroad bed. But 
the chief variant condition is the fact that with the recov- 
ery of thin beds and reasonably light cover the duty of the 
shovel is not to load cars, but to shift dirt from side to 
side of a track. 

The long boom comes into use and the size of the bucket 
is less restricted, for there are no cars or wagons to fill, 
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and therefore no considerations of such equipment need 
concern the contractor. Again the work is permanent, and 
the shovel can be fitted to its task. There is no question, 
as in railroad contracting, as to the fitness of the shovel to 
perform some dozen future jobs, some large, some small, 
when the present one is finished. 

Thus the steam shovel designed for the railroad, func- 
tioned to aid in railroad construction, is now finding some 
cf its most notable developments in ‘the coal field, where 
a few years ago it was almost unknown. It ‘has broken 
down. the Chinese wall and discovered the coal-mining 
business. 

There are many other manufactured articles that, just 
like the steam shovel, might pass in far larger quantity 
through the great wall of separation into the domain of 
coal if the manufacturers only knew the field and could 
understand the conditions and the jargon of the business. 
Among these might be mentioned steel reinforcement, 
sewer pipe, boiler stokers, power-coal measuring and 
weighing devices, coal conveyors and superheaters. Manu- 
facturers might better interest themselves in the coal in- 
dustry than study, as so many of them are now doing, the 
bulletins of the Bureau of the American Republics and the 
treatises of the National City Bank on South American 
trade. For the coal field is a large and open market and 
may be made a source of great profit, but it can be entered 
only by those who are boldly determined to make a breach 
in its fortifications and force their way into it. 

The engineers in it read their own organs, attend their 
own institutes, visit one another’s operations and are so 
conservative that what has not the earmarks of use in the 
coal field or some recognition from the confraternity has 
at least but a cold welcome. 

In these days when our manufacturers are sighing to 
do business in the Spanish language and ship to tropic 
ports, how about the prospects of a large trade in the 
United States and Canada where the welcome will be gen- 
erous and the need for adaptation to alien needs even less 
than when dealing along the Caribbean and beyond? To 
the manufacturer of the United States it might be sug- 
gested that in industry at least he “see America 
rstt, 


The Coastwise Market 


A slight easing off in ocean freights is already causing 
an even better inquiry for export, but bottoms along the 
coast are in as short supply as ever. Quotations are now 
fairly firm on the $2.85 basis, but as yet there is no de- 
tention worth mentioning, coal coming down from the 
mines in about the volume required to élear s ships prompt- 
ly. Steamers to New England are making their regular 
trips, and more favorable weather means that tows are 
moving more satisfactorily. 

At the same time, stocks in that territory are low and 
nearly every shipper is behind on his contract obligations. 
Some of the factors who were relying wholly upon steam- 
ers are filling in with barges where they can be found. It 
calls for quite a barge tonnage, however, to take the place 
of one steamer. There is less hopefulness, too, on the sub- 
ject of steamers from off the Lakes, for it is found that 
many are either not at all suitable for coastwise trade or 
they are in such shape that it will be several months before 
they can be placed in commission in the ocean service. 
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Cooperation Among Illinois 
Coal Operators 


Supplementing your optimistic editorial, which ap- 
peared under the caption “Codperation Among Illinois 
Coal Operators,” Coal Age, June 17, p. 1058, permit me 
to offer some reasons why there is urgent need for the 
codperation among the operating interests that you pre- 
dict coming. 

Under the new wage agreement a mine outputting 
4,000 tons of mine-run coal per day and operating 200 
days in the year cannot produce this coal for less than 
90c. per ton, more probably 92 to 95c. This being the 
case, what should be the cost of producing a ton of 
mine-run coal at a mine operating two or three, or even 
six days a week, and producing 600 to 2,000 tons of coal ? 

Assuming the cost to be 90c., the mine-run ton would 
be divided about as follows: 37 per cent. 6-in. lump, 
37 per cent. egg and nut, 26 per cent. screenings. As 
lump, egg and screenings have been selling at 80c., it 
is obvious any way you figure, that there is a loss of 10 
to 15c. per ton. 

Again, we might assume the mine-run ton to be divided 
into the most natural marketable coal—2-in. lump and 
screenings. If 70 per cent. of the lump is sold at 95c., 
we have 6614c. for the lump proportion, and if we can 
average 60c. for our screenings (which figure has not 
been reached in this market for the past five years), we 
would receive 30 per cent. of 60c., or 18c., for the pro- 
portion of 2-in. screenings in a ton of mine-run coal. 
The sum of the two, 6614c. plus 18c., gives 8414c. for 
one ton of mine-run coal. But you can buy lump coal, 
2-in. to 6-in. at from 80 to 85c., and all of the screen- 
ings you want at 5c. 

Instead of conducting investigations into the proposed 
cooperation among the operating interests here, it is to 
be hoped that the United States Government, either 
through the Department of Justice or the Trades Com- 
mission, will take measures to restrain the incompetents 
that have produced this result. Certainly they are caus- 
ing mine after mine to be abandoned and sold for 
debts or placed in the receiver’s hands for the creditors. 

St. Louis, Mo. SALES AGENCY. 

Effect of Fall of Barometer on 
Emission of Gas 


Letter No. 5—I was interested in the inquiry of “Fire- 
boss,” Coal Age, Mar. 25, p. 550, asking for the effect 
produced by a fall of barometer on the emission of gases 
occluded in the coal and other strata. The answer given 
to this inquiry on the same page is correct though brief. 

It is generally understood that gas may be held me- 
chanically imprisoned in the minute pores of the coal, 
or it may be dissolved within the coal, which is the gen- 
eral technical meaning ascribed to the term “occlusion.” 
Still a third hypothesis assumes that the gas in coal is 
the result of a continuous generating process. These 


several conditions are explained on pages 16 and 17 of 
Bulletin 26 of the Federal Bureau of Mines, by R. T. 
Chamberlin. 

Exhaustive experiments by the Bureau of Mines have 
proved conclusively that the emission of gas from coal 
is not appreciably affected by any possible barometric 
changes. Crushed coal placed in sealed glass bottles from 
which the air was exhausted showed no appreciable in- 
crease in the rate of emission of gas from the coal. This 
being true of coal confined several months in a vacuum 
proves conclusively that the comparatively slight change 
in barometric pressure can have no appreciable effect on 
the emission of gas from coal in the mine. 


EMISSION DIFFERS FROM FLOW oF FEEDER GAS 


As has been explained in Coal Age, Apr. 15, p. 685, 
there is a wide difference between the emission of gas 
from the pores of coal and the flow of gas from feeders 
or blowers. In the latter case the gas flows out from 
crevices, which may form a system of fissures or zones of 
fracture, in which the gas has accumulated and remains 
confined until released by the work of extraction going 
on in the mine. The effect of barometric changes is 
undoubtedly more marked in the flow of gas from feeders, 
particularly if the gas so stored is under moderate pres- 
sure. Observation has shown that strong gas blowers 
emanating from reservoirs lying deep in the formation 
are less affected by barometric changes. 

As has been already explained, Coal Age, Jan. 15, p. 
136, in reply to a similar inquiry, the greatest danger, 
however, lies in the outflow of gas accumulated in old 
entries and rooms that have been abandoned and not 
properly ventilated. Such accumulations of gas are read- 
ily affected by barometric changes, a sudden fall of 
barometer being accompanied by a considerable outflow 
of gas into the live workings, which if not well ventilated, 
at once become dangerous. For this reason the entrance 
to such abandoned areas should be carefully watched at 
all times, as specified in the mining laws of many states. 

Madrid, N. M. J. W. Powkut. 
To Stop Heavy Flow of Water 

in a Borehole 

Letter No. 2—The inquiry of J. H., in regard to stop- 
ping a heavy flow of water in a borehole, Coal Age, May 
13, p. 858, calls to mind a similar instance in my own — 
experience that may prove of interest. 

In the mine where I was working at the time, the coal 
was shot off the solid, the miners firing their own shots be- 
fore going home for the night. It happened that a shot 
fired one evening by a miner broke into an old borehole, 
the existence of which was not known to the officials of 
the company. The shot liberated a large amount of water 
and considerable gas but did not break down enough coal 
to expose the borehole to view. 

Inasmuch as there were known to be abandoned work- 
ings in that vicinity it was naturally supposed that the 
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water and gas came from that source. The quantity of 
water flowing from the hole can be best appreciated by 
the fact that a 25-hp. electric pump, having a 4-in. dis- 
charge, was unable to handle the water coming from the 
hole, which gained steadily on the pump. 

A closer investigation revealed the fact that the water 
was coming from the borehole which was discovered in the 
roof. The pressure of the water and the gas was found 
to be so great that it was impossible to drive a plug into 
the hole to stop the flow. This was finally accomplished, 
however, in the following manner: 

A plug was made to fit the hole and spiked to a good 
piece of 2x4 rail, about 10 or 12 ft. long. The end of the 
rail was then rested on a fulcrum formed by a post stood 
just beyond the hole, and the plug being inserted into the 
hole was forced upward by applying sufficient force to the 
other end of the rail, which served as a lever. It was held 
in this position until a good post was set under the plug 
and driven up. Finally, having cut off the 2x4 rail on 
each side of the plug, a concrete pillar 3 ft. in diameter 
was built so as to wholly incase the timber and plug. No 
further trouble was experienced by the flow of water or 
gas from this borehole into the mine. —_.U. 8. WItson. 

Briceville, Tenn. 


Detecting Gas by Smell 


Letter No. S—I want to confirm the statement made 
by J. A. Greaves in his inquiry, Coal Age, May 6, p. 815, 
to the effect that it is often possible to detect the presence 
of marsh gas or firedamp in the mine by the sense of 
smell, before making the test with the safety lamp to 
observe the orthodox flame cap. 

Several years ago when employed as deputy, which 
position in the old country corresponds to that of mine 
examiner in Illinois or fireboss in many states, it was a 
common experience when going into a heading and ap- 
proaching the working face, for me to quickly detect the 
presence of gas by reason of its somewhat rank smell. 

I quite agree, however, with the statement made by 
many correspondents in this connection that pure marsh 
gas is both tasteless and odorless. In the mines to which 
I have referred, the smell of the gas was due to the 
presence of a small percentage of hydrogen sulphide 
(H,S). This mine was 540 yd. deep and very fiery. I 
recall one instance where a fall had occurred on a horse 
road, leaving a cavity high in the roof. On this road it 
was possible to smell the gas 6 or 8 ft. away from the 
cavity. The gas came from a slip in the roof, which had 
caused the fall. 

Showing how narrow-minded we may become in our 
ideas because of a limited experience, a mine examiner in 
Tilinois to whom I mentioned the fact ridiculed the idea 
as being impossible. The man had never smelled gas in 
his life, which is sufficient justification, perhaps, for his 
believing that my statements were false. 

The method of removing gas accumulated in the roof, 
or on falls, is the same here as in the old country. A 
“hurdle” or “jumper sheet,” being a canvas or curtain 
erected for the purpose, compels the air to pass upward 
and sweep away the gas accumulated above. The effect of 
inhaling the mixture of gas to which I have referred was 
to induce an excessive headache and dizziness. As the 
temperature was generally high, there was commonly ex- 
perienced a lassitude of feeling that inclined one to doze. 
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This was a common experience when brushing gas from 
a pocket in the roof or face of a heading. ikea BP 

West Frankfort, Ill. | 

Letter No. 9—I have followed the discussion of the 
question of detecting gas by smell with keen interest. 
The writer of Letter No. 1, Coal Age, May 27, p. 938, 
says: “In that way we kept track of the amount of gas 
coming from the place. We could tell how 
strong the gas was and about how much the. place was 
making.” In my opinion that is getting this method of 
testing for gas down to a pretty fine point. 

We have always been taught that marsh gas (CH,) 
is odorless, and I have found it so when produced in the 
classroom by heating a mixture of sodium acetate 
(C,H,0,) and quicklime (CaO). The quicklime pre- 
vents the fusion of the sodium acetate. This reaction is 
expressed as follows: 

C,H,0, + CaO = CH, + CaCO, 

It is a well-known fact that marsh gas is never found 
pure in the mine, but is usually mixed with other gases, 
such as carbon dioxide, nitrogen, and frequently hydro- 
gen sulphide, together with traces of other hydrocarbon 
gases. It is the presence of these other gases that gives 
the odor or smell so commonly attributed to marsh gas and 
makes it seem possible to detect the presence of that gas, 
at times, without the aid of a safety lamp. 

However, in my own experience, I have been able to find 
the gas with the lamp, after detecting its presence by the 
smell in one entry, but on passing into another entry 
I have been unable to find the gas with the lamp although 
the same odor was present. Again, I have found the gas 
present with the lamp when there was no smell. For this 
reason I do not regard the nasal organs as providing a re- 
liable test for firedamp. In my opinion no dependence 
whatever should be placed on such a test. W. H. 

Clinton, Ind. 








Letter No. 10—In regard to the question of detecting 
gas by smell and without the aid of a safety lamp, | 
believe that marsh gas or light carbureted hydrogen 
(CH,) is, as we have been taught, colorless, odorless and 
tasteless. 

In my experience, however, it is possible to smell gas 
that has accumulated in rise places in the mine or in cavi- 
ties of the roof that are hard to ventilate, when everything 
is quiet and there is no movement of men or cars that 
would disturb the gas. When the mine has been idle for 
a short time, the gas in such places becomes so strong that 
one can easily detect its presence by raising his head into 
the place where it has accumulated. The sensation, as 
nearly as I can explain, is that which one feels when 
making a quick change from a cool to a warm atmosphere. 
I do not think, however, that it is well to depend on such 
a test and believe that the safety lamp should always be 
used when looking for gas. 

The sensation I have just described was frequently ex- 
perienced in the mines in northwest Durham, England. 
It was quite different, however, in the mines of southeast 
Durham, where I was employed as master shifter about 
seven years ago. These two districts were only about 20 
mi. apart. In southeast Durham the gas had a strong 
amell that would be better described as a stink, resembling 
that of rotten eggs. The smell was undoubtedly due to 
the presence of hydrogen sulphide (H,S) given off with 
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the marsh gas. The firebosses (deputies) in these mines 
were wont to describe the condition in their district as 
“rotten,” which was quite correct when the gas was strong. 
In northwest Durham the firebosses would describe a like 
condition of gas in their districts as “warm” and gener- 
ally ascribed it to atmospheric changes due to a fall of 
the barometer. 

On one occasion I asked W. J. Charlton, his Majesty’s 
inspector of mines for the county of Durham, how it was 
that the gas in southeast Durham had such a strong smell, 
while his teaching was that methane or marsh gas had no 
smell. He replied that the smell in the mine was due 
to the presence of other gases, probably hydrogen sulphide. 

When examining for gas, I have never been satisfied 
to report finding it unless it showed on the safety lamp, 
which I always regarded as the safest way of testing 
for gas when the mine was in operation, and I want to 
urge that this is the only safe method to adopt. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. Luxton. 


aS 


The Efficient Fireboss 


Letter No. 16—The many letters that have already ap- 
peared have treated this subject so ably that I despair of 
saying anything new. There are, however, several features 
in the daily routine work of a fireboss that I desire to 
emphasize. 

Let me suggest, in the first place: Firebossing calls 
forth all the qualities that go to make a successful man. 
The efficiency of a fireboss depends, however, not alone on 
his possessing all these qualities, but to an even greater 
extent on the degree that he has practiced and devel- 
oped them. 


EiaguHt EssENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FIREBOSS 


Following are eight essential things that I believe 
should be uppermost in every efficient fireboss’ mind when 
performing his daily duties. I acknowledge there may be 
others of equal importance, and those I am about to men- 
tion can doubtless be enlarged upon to advantage. These 
eight essentials are as follows: 1. Consider first the safety 
of the men in your charge. 2. See that these men 
work in a safe and efficient manner. 3. Endeavor to in- 
struct them in such a way as to fit each worker for 
something better. 4. Study to know your district thor- 
oughly and keep the mind and every faculty alert to detect 
the first intimation of danger. 5. See that your orders 
are promptly obeyed and discipline men for disobedience. 
6. Give each man a square deal and consider carefully 
every complaint. 7%. Codperate with your foreman. 8. 
Be true to yourself and to your company while, at the 
same time, striving to realize your highest ideals. 

The fireboss has the lives of at least half a hundred 
men and generally more in his keeping. In order to pro- 
tect them as fully as possible, he should not leave the 
mine until these men have all gone home in safety. But 
to do this would often require the fireboss to work long 
hours, which would not be justice without suitable remun- 
eration for overtime. Or he might be relieved of a por- 
tion of his work by an assistant or safety inspector, who 
would report to him and thus make it possible to reduce 
the time of the fireboss to 8 hr. in common with other 
mine workers. 

An efficient fireboss will follow up closely the work per- 
formed by the men in his charge. Praise for work well 
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done will act as an incentive to better and more efficient 
work, while poor work should be faithfully criticized and 
the man instructed privately how to do better. The fire- 
boss who is not able in this manner to fit his men for bei- 
ter and more efficient work may make a good boss in some 
respects, but will seldom rise above his present position, 
as the results will not prove his efficiency. 

In his daily rounds an efficient fireboss will make him- 
self thoroughly acquainted with the conditions throughout 
his district. He will examine closely all abandoned areas 
with a view to detecting the first signs of existing danger. 
He will often gain the knowledge of his territory that 
will enable him to make valuable suggestions in regard to 
its future development. 


DIscIPLINE IMPORTANT IN FIREBOSSING 


Discipline is an important feature in the work of a 
fireboss. I want to emphasize the point that an efficient 
fireboss will see that his orders are promptly obeyed. 
At the same time he will treat his men with firm kindness. 
When occasion requires, an efficient fireboss will decide 
quickly the course to pursue to remedy a trouble and avoid 
danger. He will never stand idle and allow things to 
take their own course, hoping to escape a possible danger. 
Men naturally come to trust the judgment and seek the 
advice of such a one, while they fail to show the same 
respect and confidence toward a fireboss who never acts on 
his own decisions but prefers to consult the foreman be- 
fore doing what lies in the line of his own duties. The 
foreman may be two miles away in another part of the 
mine, telling Barney O'Neill not to use too much powder 
in a hole drilled in the face of a gangway. 

The “square deal” is a characteristic of every efficient 
fireboss. He will listen patiently to the complaints of his 
men and strive earnestly to better their conditions. In 
doing this, he is working in harmony and codperating 
with his foreman, to whom he makes a daily report. With- 
out such codperation only poor results are obtained. An 
efficient fireboss will work constantly as though his bitter- 
est enemy was watching everything done, while at the 
same time he will be striving to realize his highest ideals. 

Joliett, Penn. Forney L. PARKER. 


Letter No. 17—Permit me, as an old miner, to make a 
few brief comments in reply to the letter of Edward H. 
Coxe, Coal Age, May 20, p. 895. My attention was drawn 
particularly to two statements made in that letter—one 
in respect to the comparative hazard of firebossing and 
the other relating to the fireboss being generally under- 
paid. 

Referring to the first item mentioned, Mr. Coxe says, 
“I do not regard his [fireboss] job as being as hazardous 
as that of a miner, machine runner, driver or motorman.” 
It has already been shown that the fireboss must leave his 
bed at 3 o’clock in the morning and be underground ready 
to commence his examination by 4 o’clock, since he must 
enter and examine every working place in his section of 
the mine in the three hours previous to the men starting 
to work. 

In making this first examination in the morning, per- 
haps he has covered 8 mi. of rough traveling, which would 
be considered quite enough for most men. On his second 
inspection, however, he must spend 4 hr. chmbing falls 
and traveling under roof that is ready to drop. At the 
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completion of his shift the fireboss may have traveled 15 
or 16 mi., during all of which time he has been exposed 
to the numerous dangers scattered throughout the mine. 

Now compare this condition with that under which the 
miner works day after day. His work is done in a narrow 
strip 20 ft. wide at the face of his room, and if he goes 
outside of this it is at his own pleasure and option. The 
miner has every opportunity to know the condition of the 
roof under which he mines and loads his coal, and if he 
uses proper precaution, he is able to keep himself practic- 
ally safe in this small area. When comparing the con- 
ditions under which these two men work, few will agree 
with Mr. Coxe that the dangers of firebossing are no 
greater than those surrounding other mine workers. His 
statement would seem to show that either the conditions 
where he was employed as fireboss were very favorable, or 
Mr. Coxe has not served in that capacity any great length 
of time. 

Basis oF Ratine a Firesoss’ Pay 

In regard to the second item mentioned, Mr. Coxe ex- 
presses the opinion that firebosses are not generally under- 
paid, while he admits that they receive a lower wage than 
mine foremen and assistant mine foremen and make less 
money than some miners and machine runners. He seems 
to overlook the fact that the fireboss, if efficient, has in 
most cases gone through the mill himself, mining and cut- 
ting coal, laying track, timbering, driving—in fact, filling 
almost every position in the mine. He may even hold a 
mine foreman’s certificate in addition to his fireboss cer- 
tificate, for both of which he has studied diligently to fit 
himself for the higher positions in coal mining. In most 
cases the fireboss could relieve either the miner or machine 
runner, while it would seldom happen that one of these 
men could relieve a fireboss, should occasion arise. 

If a man’s knowledge is made the basis for the wages 
he receives, I would say the value of the fireboss has truly 
been underestimated. There is no question but that the 
miner, machine runner and others work hard for the 
money they receive; but in addition to his hard work, the 
fireboss must possess a knowledge and experience that have 
taken much effort and time to acquire, and this knowledge 
and experience should be taken into account in estimating 
the value of his work. 

Finally, in an indirect way, the fireboss acts as chief 
adviser on many occasions and becomes responsible for 
much, the credit for which goes largely to others. In my 
opinion the fireboss should be hired and paid by the state 
and act, as has been suggested, under the direction of the 
state mine inspector and be made responsible to him for 
all conditions in the mine relating to the safety of the 
men, AN Otp MINER. 
pW... Va. 





Letter No. 18—Speaking of the efficient fireboss, I 
believe few operators really realize the responsibilities 
that rest on the fireboss and which he must carry to be 
truly efficient. I never did think that the fireboss received 
the full credit for the work that he performs. It does 
not seem that he is given the chance to show what he can 
do in making the mine safe. In many cases the fireboss 
holds a mine foreman’s certificate as well as his own fire- 
boss certificate and is fully capable of doing many things 
but seldom gets the opportunity. 

On the fireboss rests the responsibility for the safety of 
the mine and the lives of every man working underground, 
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In many cases the mine foreman gets around the mine 
once in three or four days, while the fireboss must visit 
every working place in his section two or three times 
every 24 hr. Most firebosses do not grumble at this, 
but frequently feel discouraged because they are given no 
opportunity to work out their own plans. The mine fore- 
man might often say to a fireboss, “Well, Jack, I believe 
you can take care of that all right if I send two or three 
men with you to help you.” Such talk would make a fire- 
boss feel that he was somebody and he would werk hand in 
hand with the foreman, which would go far toward de- 
creasing the number of mine accidents. 

An efficient fireboss should be a sober man, attend to 
his work, have good eyes and hearing, and never allow 
himself to miss a place where there may be gas. When 
a mine foreman has that sort of a fireboss, it will pay 
him to give him every opportunity and he need not fear 
that some day he will take his place from him. 

Bicknell, Ind. FIREBOSS. 


Locating a Booster Fan 


Letter No. 7—In connection with the inquiry of P. J. 
Doolan, Coal Age, Mar. 25, p. 550, allow me to say that L 
believe a booster fan can be installed in this mine in a 
position where it will greatly assist the ventilation of the 
workings. While I am not an advocate of the use of 
booster fans in general mining practice, I am convinced 
by actual experience that they can be used with great bene-- 
fit in remote sections of large mines where the circulation 
has become sluggish by reason of extended aircourses and 
leaky stoppings, doors and overcasts. 

In this connection and in support of my conclusion, 
allow me to refer to a former discussion of booster fans: 
by readers of Coal Age. In Vol. 1, p. 1151, R. J. Pickett: 
describes the installation of a 6-ft. booster fan in Mine 
No. 25 of the Consolidated Indiana Coal Co. The mine 
was ventilated by a 12-ft. Crawford-McCrimmon fan run- 
ning at 115 r.pm. The booster was located in the mine 
1,000 ft. from the foot of the downeast shaft and was 
geared to a mining-machine motor and run at a speed of 
350 r.p.m., though when first installed, its speed was 550 
r.p.m., which gave too much air and consumed an unneces- 
sary amount of current. The installation of the booster, 
Mr. Pickett states, increased the quantity of air in that 
aircourse threefold. 

Again, in Vol. 2, p. 300, will be found a detailed ac- 
count of four tests that I made while mine manager of 
the Columbia Coal and Coke Co.’s mines at Coalmont, 
B. C., Canada. The test proved that the installation of a 
booster fan at a point 2,150 ft. from the mouth of the 
tunnel where the main fan was located increased the vol- 
ume of air in the inside workings nearly two-thirds and 
gave good satisfaction. 

teferring again to Mr. Doolan’s inquiry and accepting 
the circulation there shown, I would place the booster 
fan just outby of the last crosscut in the main return air- 
way. My reason for this location is that experience con- 
vinces me that it is always at the farthest point inby 
where the air current is most deficient and sluggish. The 
booster fan located at this point, by increasing the depres- 
sion on its intake inside and the compression on its dis- 
charge face, would increase the volume of air in circulation 
at this point in the mine. J. W. POWELL. 

Madrid, N. M. 
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Elevation of Outer Rail of 
Curve im Trach 


Will you kindly show me the rule for calculating 
what elevation should be given to the outer rail in a mine- 
track curve and explain how it is obtained? What I 
desire is a rule that I can apply practically to curves of 
different radii and to different speeds of hauling on any 
track gage. MINING ENGINEER. 

Belleville, Ill. 





The ideal condition on which all rules are based in track 
haulage is to make the elevation of the outer rail of a 
curved track such that the resultant of the weight of a 
loaded car, acting vertically through its center of gravity, 
and the centrifugal force generated by this load moving 
in a circle whose radius is the radius of the center line of 
the track, shall be perpendicular to the roadbed or plane 
of the track ties in their elevated position. 

For example, referring to the left-hand diagram in the 
accompanying figure, let C represent the center of gravity 
of the loaded car, CW its weight acting vertically through 
the center of gravity, CF the centrifugal force acting hori- 
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DIAGRAMS ILLUSTRATING MINE TRACK CURVES 


zontally and CD the resultant of the weight of the load 
and its centrifugal force. In the diagram let the horizon- 
tal line yz represent the gage of the track, and draw the 
line yx parallel to the inclined trackbed. Then the eleva- 
tion e of the outer rail for any track gage g is indicated 
by the line xz. As stated, the ideal condition is realized 
when the line CD is perpendicular to the line yx. The 
angle DCW is then equal to the angle wyz. 

Now since CF is the centrifugal force /, and CW the 
weight W of the load, we have from geometry, 

Hee 


Wong (1) 


Again, from mechanics we have for the centrifugal force 
generated, 

Wv? 
= 32h @) 
in which v equals the velocity of the car in feet per 
second and F the radius of the center line of the curve, 
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while the constant 32 is the approximate value of the force 

of gravity. Then, combining equations 1 and 2, and solv- 

ing with respect to e, remembering that if the elevation e 

is given in inches, the track gage g must also be expressed 

in inches, we have, for the elevation of the outer rail, 

Nd de =. Gos 3 
~ 32k @) 
It so happens. that the formula expressing very approxi- 

mately the middle ordinate o of a chord ¢ for any radius 

f has a form exactly similar to that of equation 3; thus, 
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/ c? 
= op | (4) 
This formula is based on the geometrical principle that 
makes the half-chord a mean proportional between its 
middle ordinate and the diameter of the circle less the 
middle ordinate. In this case, however, the ordinate is 
so small as compared to twice the radius of the curve, that 


c i ‘ ; 
we may write (5) = 2 Ro; and, solving this equation 


() 
for o, gives for the middle ordinate 0” expressed in inches, 
12c? 
aA — , 
0 SR (5) 
Then, multiplying both numerator and denominator of 
this fraction by 4, in order to complete the similarity of 
the expression with that in equation 3, we have 


48c¢2 
aan (6) 


Finally, comparing equations 3 and 6, it is clear that 
the middle ordinate 0, expressed in inches, is equal to the 
elevation e of the outer rail of the track, also expressed 
in inches, when the length of the chord c, expressed in feet, 
is equal to the velocity v of the car, expressed in feet 
per second, the radius R of the curve being expressed 
in feet. The elevation thus found is for a track gage of 
48 in. and the elevation for any other gage is proportional 
to the gage. 

Hence, in order to realize the ideal condition previously 
described, the rule is as follows: Elevate the outer rail 
of the track an amount equal to the middle ordinate of a 
chord whose length in feet is equal to the velocity of the 
car in feet per second, for a 4-ft. gage. For any other 
gage of track make the elevation proportionate to the gage. 
For example, the elevation of rail for a 60-ft. radius 
curve, when hauling at a speed of 7 mi. per hr. or, say 
10 ft. per sec., over a 36-in. track gage, is by formula 3, 
gv? _ 36 X 102 
32 82 <X 60 

Again, by formula 6, the middle ordinate of a 10-ft. 
chord for a radius of 60 ft., is 
_ 48c2 48 X 102 
"82> 1320 60. 

And therefore, for a 36-in. gage the elevation of the 
outer rail would be 36/48 & 2.5 = 1% in., as previously 
determined. 
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Pennsylvania Anthracite Mine 
Foremen’s Examination, 


Shamokin, Jume 6, 7,1916 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What dangers are probable in a mine after an 
explosion of firedamp, and what precautions should be 
taken upon entering it? 

Ans.—The chief danger is that of being overcome by 
the afterdamp following an explosion in mine workings. 
It is unsafe to enter a place where an explosion has 
occurred before ventilation is restored, unless the person 
is equipped with an efficient type of breathing apparatus 
that will enable him to penetrate an atmosphere of 
poisonous gases. Without this equipment one must pro- 
ceed with caution, examining the air for gas with 
a safety lamp and proceeding slowly, while constantly 
observing the effect of the mine air on some caged mice 
or birds carried for that purpose. Every effort must be 
made to restore the circulation of air in the place as 
quickly as possible. 

Ques.—Describe fully your method of examining a 
mine for firedamp, beginning with your preparation 
before entering the mine, and explain each step taken 
until the examination is completed and a report made 
to the proper officials. 

Ans.— Before entering the mine, one should examine 
carefully his safety lamp to see that it is properly put 
together, filled and trimmed and in good condition. 
Observe that the ventilating apparatus is working proper- 
ly and the fan running at its usual speed. After 
entering the mine, proceed at once to the foot of the 
downeast shaft or intake, and note that the usual quan- 
tity of air is passing into the mine. As far as practicable, 
follow the air current on its course through the mine 
to the district to be examined. 

Having reached this point, proceed to examine each 
working place in the district in order, following the air 
current and seeing that it sweeps the working face in 
each room. Examine carefully all void places where 
gas may accumulate. Note the condition of the roof 
in all passageways and working places. Mark the date 
of the examination on the coal face in each working 
place. In this manner proceed throughout the entire 
section of the mine. The law requires that the examina- 
tion shall be made “within 3 hr. at most, before time 
for commencing work.” On returning to the shaft bottom 
when the examination is complete, the fireboss must 
enter a report of his examination, in a book kept for 
that purpose, and date and sign the same. Having 
done this, he must report to the mine foreman that the 
section of the mine of which he has charge has been 
examined and found to be safe for work. If gas or 
other dangers are found, it is the duty of the fireboss 
to place a suitable danger signal at all entrances to 
such places, so that no person may enter the same un- 


warned. He must report all dangers found to the mine 


foreman, whose duty it shall be to attend at once to 
their removal. 

Ques.—What quantity of air is passing through an 
airway 7 ft. 4 in. high, 11 ft. 9 in. wide, when the 
velocity is 434 ft. per min. ? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway is 714x113, 
= 86.17 sq.ft. Then, assuming that the air current has 
an average velocity of 434 ft. per min., the volume of 
air passing is 86.17x434 = say 37,400 cu.ft. per min, 

Ques.—In a mine employing 420 persons, how many 
splits of air does the law require and how much air 
is required for this number of persons? 

Ans.—The anthracite mine law of Pennsylvania re- 
quires that not more than 75 persons shall work on a 
single split of air. To comply with this law, 420 persons 
will require at least six splits of the air current, since 
five splits of air would be sufficient for only 5x75 = 375 
persons. 

The anthracite mine law also requires a minimum 
quantity of air of 200 cu.ft. per min. for each and every 
person employed in the mine, which makes the quantity 
required in this case 200x420 = 84,000 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—In a mine ventilated by a single current, what 
would be the effect of splitting the air into several sepa- 
rate currents? Explain how this can be done, and state 
why such a result is obtained. 

Ans.—By dividing the air current passing into a mine 
into two or more separate currents, the total sectional 
area, or area of passage, is increased. But for the same 
power on the air, the velocity varies inversely as the cube 
root of the rubbing surface and is independent of the 
sectional area, as shown by the formula, u = ksv°. As- 
suming the air is divided at or near the entrance of the 
mine, the splitting of the current does not change the 
total rubbing surface in the splits and the velocity of the 
air is constant for a constant power. Hence, under these 
conditions, the velocity being constant, the volume of air 
in circulation will be increased in proportion to the num- 
ber of splits, since @ = av. If, however, the air is divided 
at a considerable distance inby from the entrance to the 
mine, the total quantity in circulation will be increased, 
but in a less proportion, since in this case the total air 
volume must pass through the main airway before reach- 
ing the point of split, and as a result the power on the 
air at this point is not the same before and after splitting. 

Splitting an air current in a mine is accomplished by 
providing two or more passageways by which the air can 
flow through the mine to a point where it reaches the 
main return airway or is discharged into the atmosphere. 
The air current will divide between the several passage- 
ways thus provided, in the inverse ratio of their resisting 
powers. ,This is termed the natural division of the air 
current in a mine. When a proportionate division of air 
is required, this can be accomplished by means of regu- 
iators placed in one or more of the airways, which have 
the effect of increasing the resisting power of those air- 
ways and decreasing the quantity of air passing through 
them. 
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Washington, ID. C. : 

A resolution calling upon the Federal Trade Commission 
to investigate the causes of the advance in the price of an- 
thracite coal has been passed by the Senate. The resolution 
was offered by Senator Hitchcock and was passed by a unani- 
mous vote. The investigation into this subject has already 
been promised the public by the Department of Justice. Some 
time ago the Department made public some correspondence 
between the Attorney General and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on the subject. 

In this correspondence the Attorney General called the 
attention of the Commission to the fact that the coal oper- 
ators have in the past advanced the price of coal in a pro- 
portion greater than each wage advance. This advance in 
price was excused by the operators by reason of an in- 
crease in wages which they had been compelled to pay. The 
Attorney General told the Fedéral Trade Commission that 
a similar thing may follow the recent wage agreement by 
which the miners will receive increased wages. The Com- 
mission promised to keep close watch of the situation and to 
take proper steps should an unwarranted advance in the 
price of coal result. 

The resolution adopted by the Senate calls upon the Com- 
mission to complete its work in this regard and report its 
findings to the Senate. It reads as follows: 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is 
hereby, requested to make an immediate investigation into 
the operations and accounts of the leading companies pro- 
ducing anthracite coal for the purpose of ascertaining the 
facts concerning the recent increase in the price of anthracite 
coal, and report the same to the Senate during the present 
session of Congress, if possible. 

Resolved, That the Commission be requested to include in 
its report a showing of the relation between the cost of labor 


and the price of anthracite coal prior to said increase and 
at the present time. 


HARRISBURG, PENN, 


One of the most radical steps yet taken by any corpor- 
ation in the State of Pennsylvania, as far as can be learned, 
in insuring full remuneration to the men who are called to 
serve in defense of the nation, is that of the Kingston Coal 
Co., operating anthracite mines in Luzerne County, which 
in a statement issued June 23, announces that all employees 
who were members of the state militia at the time the mo- 
bilization order went into effect, or who have since joined the 
colors, will not only get full pay during their term of service, 
should they be called, but in the event of injury or death will 
receive, through their dependents, the full measure of com- 
pensation provided under the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
as though they were injured or killed while on duty with the 
company. 

It is not known how many men this will affect, but it is 
estimated by the coal company Officials that there is at least a 
full company of Kingston Coal Co. employees enlisted in the 
9th and 13th Pennsylvania regiments. The order also prom- 
ises a return of the old job, or one equally remunerative, upon 
honorable discharge from service. 

The order says: 


All employees of the Kingston Coal Co. on the time book 
thereof, who were members of the National Guard of Penn- 
sylvania on the day of the President’s call for mobilization of 
the militia of the United States, on June 19, 1916, and those 
who have since enlisted up to and including today, June 
23, 1916, take notice: That during the term of actual service 
thus called, the Kingston Coal Co. will guarantee: 

First—Upon their honorable discharge from said service 
a return of their old jobs or work equally remunerative. 

Second—During the time of actual honorable service under 
the above enlistment, said employees will be continued on the 
pay rolls at the same average rate of wage as was actually 
earned during the past six months, the same to be paid to the 
nearest of dependent kin as assigned by said employee less 
the amount paid to him by the United States government and 
subject to the following exception—that in case of single 
men not living at home said amount shall be less $10, thé 
equivalent of board. 

Third—Should any such employee be injured or killed 
while in the performance of duty and upon certificates from 
the regimental surgeon, said employee and his dependents will 
yarticipate in the Workmen’s Compensation Fund of the 
<ingston Coal Co. in like manner, as if he were injured while 
on duty with us, less the amount allowed by the United 
States Government in such case, including therein a rea- 
sonable charge for the privilege of the Soldiers Home, if 
such privilege be offered. 
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Coal and Coke News 


An Important Controversy 


Coal operators from the Pittsburgh, Westmoreland, Clear- 
field and Connellsville districts, began a rate fight at the cap- 
itol before the Public Service Commission recently, that is re- 
garded as the opening gun in the now pending struggle to 
consolidate the bituminous holdings in the state. 

The present hearing has been brought about by the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Operators’ Association, which seeks to obtain a 
reduction of 15c. a ton upon coal shipped to tidewater, over 
the Pennsylvania R.R. Shortly after the complaint was made 
the railroad company asked the operators in the Westmore- 
land and Clearfield fields to intervene as parties at interest, 
It is now alleged, however, by Clearfield operators that the 
Pennsylvania as a result of pressure brought to bear by 
large banking interests in Pittsburgh, is inclined to throw the 
burden of justifying the present rates upon them. 

Operators outside of the Pittsburgh district, especially 
those in the Clearfield region, allege that they will be crowded 
to the wall if the Pittsburgh coal operators should be given 
the benefit of the rate requested. In many respects the coal 
from the Pittsburgh district is superior to that mined in the 
Clearfield district, which is now able to compete by reason 
of the differential it enjoys. 

Back of the present controversy lies the fact that as a re- 
sult of recent developments the great steel corporations are 
planning to manufacture coke near their plants in modern 
byproduct ovens.. If such a move is made coal and not coke 
will be shipped from the Connellsville region and a new 
factor introduced into the present comparative situation. 

The Clearfield district operators allege that if they are 
crowded to the wall the coal-coke interests will control the 
bituminous coal situation in this state. On the other hand, 
the Pittsburgh and Connellsville operators contend that if 
they are not given rate concessions that this state must 
decline as a bituminous coal field and West Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Virginia operators will reap the benefit. 

Moreover, the Pittsburgh coal men make much of the fact 
that if their contentions are realized they will be able to do 
all the things with a coke oven that the Germans do and that 
besides the benefits received from coke oven byproducts they 
may ultimately make it possible to bring coke into compe- 
tition with anthracite coal. 

Frank J. Large, coal traffic manager for the Pennsylvania 
R.R. told the commission on June 23, that the days of the 
Connellsville belt as a coke producing region have about 
passed; that the beehive coke oven is fast becoming a mem- 
ory, and that Connellsville operators must get into the coal 
shipping game or go out of business. Mr. Large, also said 
that the leading industrial plants of the country were now 
being equipped with modern byproduct coke ovens; that the 
United States is in a position to make its own benzol, turn 
out its own dyes and reach out after the coke business in 
Mexico and South America that Germany has always monopo- 
lized. When peace is restored south of the Rio Grande, he 
maintained, it will be American coke turned out at American 
plants that will be used to smelt Mexican ore. ' 

Witnesses for the Pennsylvania R.R. testified that the road 
is confronted with the problem of securing for itself the Con- 
nellsville trade, and is considering proposing a rate adjust- 
ment that may make it necessary to redraw the coal map of 
the state. It was declared that under present conditions the 
operators might not be able to ship their coal to Bethlehem, 
Buffalo, Coatesville, Midvale, Sparrows Point and Lebanon 
plants, to be converted into coke and byproducts. That would 
mean a loss of tonnage of 20,000,000 a year to the line. There- 
fore, a readjustment in rates might become a measure of 
self-protection. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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Plymouth—A few weeks ago a large portion of the retain- 
ing wall fronting Kingston Coal Co., playgrounds, together 
with considerable of the sidewalk and streetway fell into an 
old working of Gaylord Colliery, and on June 21, a slight de- 
pression took place in the same locality, which caused ad- 
ditional sidewalks to almost drop out of sight and a goodly 
portion of the dirt under some new pavement with it. Wa- 
ter and gas mains were broken and the street was roped off. 


The coal company whose workings caused the settlement 
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placed a force of men at work at once filling it in with 
timber, rock and whatever materials were handy and best 
suited. 


East Plymouth—Breaking of the ropes in the shaft of No. 
5 colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co. on June 23 resulted 
in damages that necessitated closing down the colliery for 
awhile. One carriage dropped to the bottom of the shaft 
when the ropes snapped, the dogs failing to hold. The other 
lodged half way down. Buntons and guards in both _com- 
partments were damaged by the falling cages. There were no 
men on the cages at the time of the accident, coal being 
hoisted from the Red Ash vein. So severe was the breaking 
of the ropes that the engine was badly damaged, and the en- 
gineer, in leaping back from his position received slight in- 
juries. 

McAdoo—Settling in the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
workings under the borough, has affected many houses in the 
West End so that many doors and windows cannot be opened. 


Girardville—The strike at the William Penn colliery, which 
kept 1,500 men and boys idle for three weeks, was settled 
on June 22. The colliery has resumed operations. 


Hazleton—The miners in the Derringer mine of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co. to the number of 500 who struck against 
the method of loading required, have at the request of the 
‘union officials returned to work, pending an adjustment of 
their grievances. 

Shenandeah—Even though the anthracite trade is not par- 
ticularly active at this season, yet the collieries in this vicin- 
ity were recently compelled to shut down on account of the 
lack of cars, putting 7,000 men out of work. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—The order for mobilization of the national 
guard has resulted in a continuance of the legal proceedings 
to decide whether the receivership of the Indian Head Coal 
and Mining Co. was legal. Lieutenant John Robinson, was 
counsel for those attacking the receivership. In order that 
he might respond to the call to arms the case was con- 
tinued until “after the war’. 

Johnstown—It was stated recently, that practically all the 
houses of the Cambria Steel Co. which were for sale, have 
either been disposed of or there are negotiations pending for 
their sale, which are expected to be closed in a short time. A 
few houses remain in Franklin borough, where several of 
the company’s coal mines are located, and there are a few 
at other mining towns, but of the great blocks of property 
formerly held by the company and developed with company 
capital, almost nothing remains now in the hands of the 
steel company’s real estate department. 

Unientown—The H. C. Frick Coke Co., has announced that 
all employees who are members of the National Guard will 
receive full pay while in the service of the Government. 


Indiana—The officials of the Saltsburg Coal Mining Co., 
which has a large coal mining plant here, have offered a re- 
ward of $1,000 for information which will result in the ar- 
rest and conviction of the persons who recently fired a volley 
of shots at a miners’ boarding house and seriously injured one 
man. A strike recently closed down the mine and a number of 
the miners were evicted from their homes. The coal company 
is said to be in possession of proof that the shots were fired 


by strikers. 


Gallatin—The miners at Gallatin, Sunnyside and Manown 
recently returned to work, about 1,000 men being employed 
in the three mines. The Coal Bluff and Houston Run mines 
also started, and it is believed that most of the mines in this 
district will be operating within a short time. 


Irwin—The war spirit is abroad among the English-speak- 
ing coal miners in this region, and many foreigners are 
anxious to take up arms. Michael Petak, a leader among 
the men recently reported that he could raise at least three 
companies at Herminie and Madison, and one each at Edna, 
Ritton, Westmoreland City, and Export. The men are chiefly 
Italians, Russians and Slavs. 


Kaylor—Many persons were left homeless and seven blocks 
of houses destroyed in a fire at this place recently. Just how 
the fire started is unknown. The buildings destroyed were 
the property of the North Penn Coal Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Page—The railroad tipple and coal bins of the Loup 
Creek Collieries Co. were recently destroyed by fire originat- 
ing from a spark from a locomotive. The loss amounts to 
several thousand dollars, most of which is covered by in- 
surance. ; 


Morgantewn—More coal is passing through here than ever 
before in the history of the state, averaging about 350 cars 
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per day. This coal is shipped from the Fairmont field, and is 
going to the Pittsburgh district, the demand being caused 
by the western Pennsylvania strike. 


Charleston—Many of the operating coal companies in West 
Virginia are taking steps to aid their employees who are 
members of the National Guard, and have been called to 
the Government service. The United States Coal and Coke 
Co. is carrying its National Guard employees upon the regular 
payroll. The Kelly’s Creek Colliery Co., and the Kelly Creek & 
Northwestern Railroad Co. will permit the wives and families 
of National Guardsmen who have been called to the border 
to live in the houses of the company, rent free. The men, in 
all cases, being granted leave of absence, with the assurance 
that their wives and children will be housed while they are 
away. The soldiers’ families are also requested to apply to 
the offices of the company for such assistance as may be re- 
quired during the absence of the head of the household. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—Clyde L. Miller, of Louisa, Ky., has been named 
receiver for the Eastern Kentucky Coal Co., of Torchlight, 
Ky., the appointment having been made at West Liberty, Ky., 
by Circuit Judge Cisco on motion of the Pittsburgh Trust Co. 
Liabilities are listed at $254,000, no schedule of assets hav- 
ing been made available here. The order resulted on failuve 
of the company to pay interest on first bonded indebtedness. 


Barbourville—Coal operators in the Bush Creek district 
recently won an important decision in a case which has been 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission for two years, 
when that body ordered freight reductions. These involve 
lowering of the freight rate differential from 10c. and 12%c. 
per ton to 5 and 7%c. This field is served by the Cumberland 
R.R. on which the new rates become effective August 21 and 
will allow this district to compete in many markets. Repara- 
tion of alleged overcharges was refused. 


OHIO 


Wellston—The strike of about 250 men at Mine No. 11 of 
the Superior Colliery Co., at Wellston, was short-lived. After 
several conferences between U. S. Morris, president of the 
company and J. M. Roan, head of the Ohio Operators Com- 
pensation and Labor Bureau with the miners’ representatives 
it was decided to return to work. The agreement provides for 
no increase in removing “bug dust’? from the mine. 


Columbus—The George M. Jones Coal Co. of Toledo, which 
has taken over the 12 mines of the Continental Coal Co., 
located in the Hocking Valley district is operating seven of 
the mines and the remainder will be placed in operation as 
soon as the necessary repairs are made. Modern machinery 
has been installed and the output of the seven mines has 
now reached 3,700 tons daily. A large proportion of this 
production is being shipped to the head of the Lakes. 


San Toy—The Sunday Creek Coal Co. will open its two 
mines at San Toy about July 1. These mines, together with 
all others in Ohio have been idle for almost a year. A modern 
mining town has been built by the company at San Toy with 
new houses and sanitary arrangements. Other mines of the 
company will be placed in commission later. 


Coshoecton—Only one mining district in Ohio is without 
its mining scale adjusted and this is the Coshocton field. A 
meeting of operators and miners has been called to meet at 
Coshocton soon for the purpose of adjusting the scale and 
working conditions in accordance with the McAlpine agree- 
ment. The scales and working conditions have been settled 
in the Crooksville, the Massillon and the Bergholtz districts 
without serious difficulty. 


Glouster—A mining machine in Mine 256 recently broke 
into the old No. 10 workings, with the result that a portion 
of No. 256 wes flooded. More than 100 men will be idle 
while this water is being pumped out. No serious difficulty is, 
however, anticipated in the dewatering of this operation. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—Operators of the Springfield district are plan- 
ning to install mining machines this fall. The question was 
taken up at a conference of representatives of the Central 
Illinois Coal Operators’ Association and a sub-scale committee 
of miners at the offices of the Springfield Coal Mining Co. The 
miners object to the machines on the ground that the result 
will be the employment of fewer men. An effort is being 
made to arrive at an adjustment that will inflict no hardship 
on the miners. Another conference will be held later. 


Lineoln—The Latham Coal and Mining Co. has closed a 
contract with the Jones & Adams Coal Co., of Springfield for 
the latter company to handle the entire output of the Latham 
mine, which is located on the Chicago & Alton and the Tlli- 
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nois Central railroads here. The Latham mine will be put into 
operation about July 1. The Jones & Adams company. will 
Open an office here, which will be in charge of Harold D. 
Wright as sales agent. He has been for several years with 
the Latham company. The capacity of the mine is 1,500 tons 
a day. 

Carlinville—Four prosecutions have been begun here 
against the Superior Coal Co., which operates large mines at 
Benld and Gillespie charging violations of the Illinois law 
which requires coal operators to provide washrooms for their 
employees at convenient places near the mines. The law 
was passed in 1913. It has not yet been construed by the 
courts of last resort. The Superior company takes the po- 
sition that the law is oppressive and unconstitutional. The 
company employs between 2,500 and 3,000 men and the fur- 
nishing of wash room facilities, together with lockers, which 
the law also requires, would be expensive. The law contem- 
plates that the wash rooms and lockers shall be subject to the 
supervision of county mine inspectors and other officials. 
Operators and miners are interested in the outcome of the 
test cases which have been begun by the State’s Attorney. 
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M. M. Nolan, superintendent of the Brush Creek Coal Co., 
recently changed his address from Homer City, Penn., to Pat- 
ton, Penn. 


H. S. Rodgers was recently elected assistant secretary and 
treasurer of both the Maryland Coal Co. and the West Vir- 
ginia & Maryland Coal Co. 


John H. Jones, president of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Coal 
Co., recently announced the marriage of his daughter, John- 
etta, to J. L. Grimm, Jr., in the City of Pittsburgh. 


Cecil W. Proctor was recently appointed general sales 
agent of the Coaldale Mining Co., of New York. Mr. Proctor 
has for many years been connected with the Skeele Coal 
Co. as Eastern sales manager. 


Edward H. Coxe recently removed from Knoxville, Tenn., 
to Pittsburgh, Penn., where he is connected with the United 
Coal Corporation, which, on July 1, will take over the prop- 
erties of the United Coal Co. and subsidiary companies, and 
the properties of the Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co. 


Thomas Kennedy, president of District No. 7, United Mine 
Workers, has been appointed by Governor Brumbaugh of 
Pennsylvania, as a trustee of the State Hospital at Hazleton 
to succeed Hugh B. Conahan, deceased. James E. Roderick, 
Chief of the Department of Mines, is president of the board. 


W. J. Richards, president of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co., was recently appointed on the Naval Ad- 
visory Board of the nation. Mr. Richards will represent the 
mining engineering profession for Schulykill, Carbon, North- 
umberland, Columbia and Montour Counties of Pennsylvania. 

W. D. MeKinney, commissioner of the Southern Ohio Coal 
Exchange has invited J. F. Callbreth, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress to appear before the members at a near 
date for the purpose of lecturing. Mr. Callbreth is scheduled 
to speak before the eastern Ohio operators at Cleveland 
July 10. 


William K. Kavanaugh, president of the Southern Coal, 
Coke and Mining Co., has offered to the City of St. Louis his 
country home, Kennett Castle, 40 mi. below the city on the 
Mississippi River, as a municipal farm for delinquents. The 
estate consists of 4,500 acres. City officials will investigate 
the feasibility of the proposition. 

H. A. Hodson, secretary of the Inner Group Coal Trade 
News and Efficiency Bureau, St. Louis, Mo., has gone to the 
mobilization camp at Nevada, Mo., with the First Regiment, 
National Guard of Missouri, of which he is a member. His 
duties are being looked after temporarily by John Dintel- 
man of the Lenz Coal and Mining Co., Arcade Building, East 
St. Louis. 
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William J. Glennon, 60 years of age, for many years a 
mine foreman for the Erie Coal Co., died recently from the 
bursting of a blood vessel while he was mowing the lawn 
in front of his home in Carbondale, Penn. 


Thomas Waddell, aged 65 years, once a prominent inde- 
ywendent coal operator of the Wyoming Valley, died on June 
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22 at Bedford, Ohio, a suburb of Cleveland. Mr. Waddell was 
a native of Pittston, Penn., and a son of Thomas Waddell, 
who came to the anthracite field from Scotland in the early 
days of the coal industry and was prominent in the de- 
velopment of the local field. About 15 years ago Mr. Wad- 
dell removed to Ohio, where he had large iron foundries. 
The Waddell family was also identified with the lead and 
zinc mining in the Missouri field. 
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Coal Washing Jig. C. A. Wendell, Joilet, Ill. 14,121 Apr. 


25, 1916. Filed Feb. 21, 1916. Serial No. 79,768. 
Coke Oven. A. E. Peters, Westmont, Penn. 1,183,401, May 
16, 1916. Filed Sept. 10, 1913. Serial No. 789,052. 


Fuel Economizer. W. E. Frost, Auburn, Me. 1,172,128, 
Feb. 15, 1916. Filed Feb. 4, 1916. Serial No. 6,120. 
Coal Washer. W. M. Tipper, Carbon Hill, Ala. 1,184,049, 


May 28, 1916. Filed Jan. 24, 1916. Serial No. 73,928. 


Mining Car Wheel. A. B. Day, Knoxville, Tenn. 62,178, 
Feb. 29, 1916. Filed Nov. 18, 1915. Serial No. 823,285. 

Boiler Tube Cleaner. J. C. Bowman, Roy, Utah. 1,180,230 
Apr. 18, 1916. Filed Aug. 16, 1915. Serial No. 45,671. 

Mining Machine. F. D. Buffum, Boswell, Penn. 1,182,453, 
May 9, 1916. Filed Jan. 11, 1910. Serial No. 537,462. 

Damper for Boilers. C. D. Young, Altoona, Penn. 1,172,000, 
Feb. 15, 1916. Filed Jan. 16, 1915. Serial No. 2,542. 

Locomotive Stoker. A. R. Ayres,, Chicago, Ill. 1,181,560, 
May 2, 1916. Filed May 26, 1913. Serial No. 769,840. 

Dumping Car. C. Dunning, New Orleans, La. 1,180,382. 
Apr. 25, 1916. Filed Sept. 20, 1915. Serial\No. 51,655. 

Mining Machine. F. Cartlidge, Terre Haute, Ind. 1,173,170, 


Feb. 29, 1916. Filed Oct. 24, 1913. Serial No. 196,410. 


Boiler Brace Coupling. S. V. Walck, Lansford, Penn. 1,183,- 
701, May 16, 1916. Filed Nov. 20, 1915. Serial No. 62,537. 
Miner’s Safety Lamp. S. Starcevich, Ronald, Wash. 1,181,- 
042 Apr. 25, 1916. Filed Nov. 21, 1914. Serial No. 873,363. 
Coupling for Mining Cars. BH. S. Earls, Danville, Ill. 1,173,- 
494, Feb. 29, 1916. Filed Apr. 24, 1914. Serial No. 834,107. 
Mine Check Holder. W. A. Williams, Barton, Ohio. 1,182,- 
953, May 16, 1916. Filed Apr. 20, 1914. Serial No. 833,188. 
Coke Oven Door. J. A. McCreary, Connellsville, Penn. 1,- 
170,650, Feb. 8, 1916. Filed Dec. 11, 1914. Serial No. 876,071. 
Cleaning Device for Flues R. G. Finlay, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1,180,331 Apr. 25, 1916. Filed Apr. 10, 1914. Serial No. 830,855. 
Mine Car Wheel and Bearing. J. J. Roby, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1,173,218, Feb. 29, 1916. Filed Mar. 9, 1914. Serial No. 823,285. 


Hand Mining Machine. N. Pedulla, Macdonaldton, Penn, 
1,184,205, May 238, 1916. Filed Sept. 24, 1915. Serial No. 52,- 
388. 

Boiler Flue Cleaner. A. R. Urie and F. P. Uhrig, La Center, 
Wash. 1,180,960 Apr. 25, 1916. Filed May 18, 1915. Serial No. 
27,848. 


Engine for Coal Boring Machines. J. W. Evans, Denver, 


Col. 1,181,126, May 2, 1916. Filed Dec. 5, 1914. Serial No, 
875,587. ; 

Electric Lamp for Miners. W. Hickmann, Greisheim,, Ger~ 
many. 1,174,146, Mar. 7, 1916. Filed July 17, 1911. Serial No. 
638,985. 


Miner's Safety Lamp. T. E. Suffolk and J. Piggford, Eliza- 
beth, Penn. 1,180,203 Apr. 18, 1916. Filed Mar. 20, 1915. Serial] 
No. 15,921. 

Mechanism for Operating Coal Augers. T. W. Davis, Ho- 
noker, Va. 1,183,441, May 16, 1916. Filed Nov. 23, 1915. Serial 
No. 63,0381. 

Furnace Door Construction. 
Penn. 1,183,702, May 16, 1916. 
No. 74,800. 


Coal Feeding and Burning Apparatus. 


Cc. W. Watkins, Dorranceton, 
Filed Jan. 28, 1916. Serial 


W. G. Wilson, Eliza- 


beth, N. J. 1,179,488 Apr. 18, 1916. Filed Apr. 29, 1914. Serial 
No. 835,086. 

Coking and Gas Generating Oven. W. Feichs, Bloomfield, 
N. J. 1,171,418, Feb; 15,51916.8 Filed Jans 22,0191 25eeperiws 
No. 672,771. 

Emergency Escapeway for Mines. J. Hoskins, French 


Guich;.. Calif. 2795630 —Apraseles 
Serial No. 31,615. 


1916. Filed June i, 1916. 


oa 
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Mining Machine. H. A. Kuhn and W. W. Macfarren, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 1,184,358, May 23, 1916. Filed Mar. 27, 1909. 
Serial No. 486,148. 


Safety Apparatus for Mine Hoists. D. F. Lepley, Connells- 
ville, Penn. 1,183,306, May 16, 1916. Filed Sept. 28, 1914. 
Serial No. 863,972. 


Stoking Device for Pulverous Fuel. K. H. von Porat, 
Stocksund, Sweden. 1,179,784 Apr. 18, 1916. Filed May 31, 
1913. Serial No. 770,988. 


Apparatus for Removing Boiler Seale. G. E. Sandblom, 
Gottenborg, Sweden. 1.181,616, May 2, 1916. Filed Oct. 29, 
1915. Serial No. 58,649. 


Tilting Side Dump Car. C. H. Clark assignor to Clark Car 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,182,643, May 9, 1916. Filed July 30, 
1918. Serial No. 781,986. 

Mining Machine Moving and Holding Device. HE. C. Mor- 
gan, Morgan Park, Ill. 1,183,102, May 16, 1916. Filed June 
27, 1910. Serial No. 569,170. 

Chain Grate Stoker. W. P. Reiboldt, Newark, N. J., and 
Peer clark, Nutley, N: J. 1,173,307, Heb. 29; 1916. PiledySept. 
20, 1911. Serial No. 650,459. 

Mining Machine and Truck. N. D. Levin, assignor to Jef- 
frey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 1,170,763, Feb. 8, 1916. Filed 
Apr. 25, 1910. Serial No. 557,432. 

Gas Producer. W. B. Chapman, assignor to Chapman En- 
gineering Co. Nemes orc, Nyy. © 1,182,6405 Maye on lolewe Miled 
Feb. 13, 1912. Serial No. 677,339. 

Means for Feeding Coal to Boiler Furnaces. C. B. New- 
comb, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1,181,838, May 2, 1916. Filed 
Mar. 28, 1914. Serial No. 828,101. 

Smoke Consuming Furnace. O. D. Orvis, assignor to United 
Furnace Corporation, New York, N. Y. 1,170,989, Feb. 8, 1916. 
Filed Sept. 16, 1918. Serial No. 790,141. 

Mine Car Wheel. W. V. Johnson asignor to American Car 
and Foundry Co., New York, N. Y. 1,183,984, May 238, 1916. 
Filed Nov. 22, 1915. Serial No. 62,877. 

Roller Bearing Mine Car Wheel. W. J. McDonald, assignor 
to American Car and Foundry Co., New York. 1,183,994, May 
23, 1916. Filed Dec. 1, 1915. Serial No. 64,514. 

Process for Making Non-Coking Coals Coking. J. Becker, 
assignor to H. Koppers Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,182,738, May 
9, 1916. Filed Dec. 8, 1913. Serial No. 805,369. 

Mine Car. W. V. Johnson and J. L. McDowell assignors to 
American Car and Foundry Co., New York, N. Y. 1,183,982, 
May 238, 1916. Filed Aug. 5, 1915. Serial No. 43,794. 

Mine Lamp. W. McK. White and EH. C. Brommer assignors 
to Blectric Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia, Penn, 1,183,- 
147, May 16, 1916. Filed July 6, 1915. Serial No. 38,054. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—The movement of coal and coke over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s lines, east of Pittsburgh and 
Brie, in May was 6,112,581 tons, or an increase of 874,077 
tons. The increase for the five months of the present year 
was 6,432,899 tons. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—A committee was recently appointed 
by the Pennsylvania State Retail Coal Merchants’ Association 
to take up with the operators the questions involved in re- 
sizing the grades of coal. Opposition to the abolition of the 
grade known as pea coal was voiced. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Jeffrey Mfg: Co. recently opened a 
branch office in Dallas, Texas, in the Commonwealth National 
Bank Bldg., which will be in charge of J. U. Jones. This 
firm also opened an office in the Railway Exchange Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo., with W. V. Cullen, in charge. 


Mansfield, Ohio—Beginning July 1, the Ohio Brass Co. will 
act as general sales agent in the United States for the en- 
tire line of Crouse-Hinds, Imperial. headlights for mine and 
railway use. This line contains a complete assortment of 
luminous and carbon arc, as well as incandescent headlights. 


Norfolk, Wa.—Three million ninety-four thousand two 
hundred and eight tons of bituminous coal was carried by the 
Norfolk & Western Ry. during the month of May. This es- 
tablished a new record in the transportation of this product. 
The previous record, 3,027,236 tons, was made during October 
of last year. 





Seranton, Penn.—Because of the caving in of the surface 
over the workings of the Peoples Coal Co. recently 20 dwell- 
ing houses were badly damaged, as was also the No. 16 public 
school, one of the finest in the city. The school house was 
rebuilt about six years ago following extensive damage 
from the same cause. 
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Owosso, Mich.—The properties of the New Haven Coal 
Mining Co., at Owosso, were recently sold under the sheriff's 
hammer for $175. This action was taken to satisfy a judg- 
ment against the company for $1,172 awarded by the Circuit 
Court. Approximately $100,000 had been expended on this 
property in development work. 


Detroit, Mich.—The Diamond Power Specialty Co., recently 
accepted a contract from the Ford Motor Co. for equipping 
the boilers of the new power plant with Diamond soot blow- 
ers. These are believed to be the largest boilers in the world, 
having a rated capacity of 2,400 hp. each. They will regu- 
larly be operated at 4,000 hp. each. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Railroad earnings in the St. Louis Federal 
Reserve District continue to show increase, according to Wil- 
liam McC. Martin, Reserve Agent of the Federal Reserve 
Bank at St. Louis. While the volume of freight tonnage 
remains at a high level, it is being handled more expedi- 
tiously and the railroads are better supplied with cars than 
a few weeks ago. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Kolb Coal Co. has been awarded the 
contract for supplying the fuel requirements of the Terminal 
Railway Association and the Wiggins Ferry Co. for the year 
beginning July 1. The needs of the two companies are about 
400,000 tons of egg and screenings, which will be supplied 
from the Mascoutah mines. The Breeze-Trenton Coal Co. 
had the contract last year and sublet part of it to the Kolb 
company. 

Boston, Mass.—In consequence of strikes now on at the 
Camden, N. J., plant of the New York Shipbuilding Co., 
the construction of seven large coal-carrying steamers for 
local owners will be seriously delayed. Five of these col- 
liers are for the Darrow-Mann Co. and one each for the 
Coastwise Transportation Co. and the Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
The steamers being constructed for the Darrow-Mann Co. in- 
clude the largest coal carriers ever built on the coast, one 
having a capacity of 12,000 tons, two 9,000 tons, and the other 
two 8,000 tons each. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The new agreement between the Illinois 
operators and mine workers contains a clause which is in- 
tended to break up the practice of mine superintendents sell- 
ing jobs to miners, and the practice of mining companies 
favoring in the distribution of employment men who pur- 
chase building lots. There has been a good deal of com- 
plaint about such practices. A few months ago there was an 
investigation and one man was arrested on the charge of 
violating the state labor law: by giving jobs to men who 
bought lots. In the new agreement the operators promise to 
coéperate with the miners in stamping out such methods. 

Washington, D. C.—The eastern coal-carrying railroads 
testifying before the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
a further reduction of rates to lake ports, stated that the re- 
duction of four years ago from 88 to 78c. a ton had cost them 
$6,000,000. The case is before the commission on the re- 
quest of the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Association asking 
that the rate be still further reduced to 60c. per ton, and the 
railroads claim that this will mean an additional loss per 
year to them of $4,000,000. The commission will take further 
testimony in the case at Atlantic City on July 11. At the same 
time and place it will also hear the appeal of the Appalachian 
coal roads asking for an increase of 15c. per ton in the rates 
to central freight association points. 

Washington, D. C.—A large and important hearing in the 
so-called Lake cargo coal rate case has been scheduled by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to be held in Atlantic 
City, N. J.. on July 13. This is the case which involves the 
general investigation into the reasonableness per se of the 
coal rates from Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio fields 
to the ports of the Great Lakes for shipment beyond by water, 
and the proportion such rates should bear to each other 
from the various fields. The Commission has combined in the 
general case the complaint of the Pittsburgh Coal Operators 
Association against the Pennsylvania Co. and other railroads, 
The Commission recently granted authority to various coal 
companies to intervene in the proceedings. 

Columbus, Ohio—Reductions in coal rates on the Hocking 
Valley and Toledo & Ohio Central railroads from the Hock- 
ing district were ordered recently by the public utilities com- 
mission as the result of a complaint brought almost a year 
aso by the Sixth Ohio district of United Mine Workers of 
America against all the 46 steam railroads in the state. The 
complaint was pressed only against the two roads affected 
by the commissioner’s order. The mine workers complained 
that present rates were discriminatory in favor of West Vir~« 
ginia and Kentucky coal. The cuts ordered by the utilities 
commission on the Hocking Valley are as follows: From Nel- 
sonville to Lovell and intermediate points, no reduction; from 
Nelsonville to points between Lovell and Fostoria, from 802. 
per ton to 78c.; from Nelsonville to points between Fostoria 
and Toledo, from 85c. to 80c. 
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General Review 


Anthracite circulars holding wery steady for the midsum- 
mer period. Complete adjustment Pittsburgh labor contro- 
versy causes mild reaction in bituminous. Exports on the 
increase... Lake movement heavy and Middle West less active 
though still good. 


Anthracite—There has been surprisingly little cutting of 
the circular for this season of the year, the short produc- 
tion and improvement in transportation facilities in certain 
directions, increasing the absorptive power of the market, 
and tending to stiffen the situation up at a critical time. 
No better evidence of the excellent tone is needed than 
the fact that most of the hard coalers continue working at 
the full capacity of the labor and car supply,, Some cutting 
of the circular under special conditions is still noted, and an 
unexpected feature of this is the fact that some of the old 
line companies, heretofore noted for their rigid adherence to 
base prices are the leaders in this move. The consuming in- 
terests are showing a marked disposition to withhold orders 
for the customary storage supplies, due to higher prices, and 
it is not unlikely that the trade will slow down notably over 
the ensuing two months. There is some delay in issuing the 
new July circulars, and it is likely that a few of these may be 
omitted, though such omissions will not indicate that com- 
panies will not expect to realize the increase. 


Bituminous—The final adjustment of the Pittsburgh labor 
difficulty has closed that market to outside coal and caused a 
mild reactionary tendency, though this is compensated for 
largely by a deficiency which has been steadily developing in 
the Lake shipments. The price recessions have not been of 
important proportions and the demand continues fairly heavy. 
With the exception of the railroads, some of which are plac- 
ing orders for surplus tonnages, there is an almost total ab- 
sence of any general storing, such as might be expected, and 
indications are strong for an active market this fall. The de- 
clining freight rates are having a very stimulating effect on 
export business and agencies interested in this trade are 
confident of a record-breaking business ahead of them, The 
movement over the Hampton Roads piers, after showing a 
very sharp decline the week before last, has again attained to 
closely approaching record proportions. 


Lake Market—The complete adjustment of the Pittsburgh 
district labor difficulties has caused a notable easing off in 
the market, the full extent of which it is not possible to 
judge at this writing. There were still some minor points in 
the agreement to be arranged but practically all of the men 
have resumed work pending a settlement. There has been 
an insistent and steadily increasing demand from Canada due, 
it is reported, to a heavy call from abroad and for bunker- 
ing purposes. Ohio coals are not so active, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict consumers no longer buying these to make up their 
shortage. Some buyers from the Upper Lake districts have 
been canvassing the Ohio market for coal, but have so far 
not concluded any satisfactory arrangements due to the 
great scarcity of vessel tonnage, aS coal shippers find they 
are still unable to compete with high rates ore men are offer- 
ing. 

Middle West—While the trade is a trifle easier in spots, 
and showing a mixed condition at some points, the general 
situation continues decidedly firmer than is normally the 
case with the mid-summer market. The spot demand at the 
distributing centers has shown a tendency to slow down in 
some cases, though this was later improved by several of 
the large railroad systems placing orders for additional ton- 
nages. Sales agents are making no effort to force business 
by offering concessions; on the contrary, they are main- 
taining a firm attitude as regards prices, and are pointing to 
the fact that fore-handed consumers will do well to accumu- 
late all possible surpluses at this time as with market con- 
ditions as they are now, there is every indication that the fall 
trade will find an almost unprecedented demand for fuel. A 
good many smaller mines have increased operations to closely 
approaching full time, while the output of the larger com- 
panies is also increasing, and would be even greater were 
these companies ready to consider the going prices. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite market dull and discouraging. 
Bituminous continues cheerful, though current market is 
under a heavy pressure. 
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Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—It is a situation that is not very 
easy to satisfactorily diagnose and not many people are 
disposed to attempt it. Apparently substantial interests are 
viewing affairs calmly. The Mexican crisis continues to 
obscure the many favorable features which are every day ap- 
pearing. Thus the greatly increased earning power of the 
country fails to enthuse sentiment as it should, nor does the 
increased dividend return upon many of the well-known in- 
dustrial concerns. We pay no particular attention to the 
enormous inflow of gold nor the improved political outlook. 
Large financial interests are watching carefully the wage 
problem, with the hope that it will be satisfactorily adjusted. 


Iron Age—Because of the probability of early Government 
buying of steel products and munitions, the steel trade be- 
lieves the outcome of the Mexican crisis will be more likely to 
help than to hurt the market. There is already some figuring 
in the trade on the possible needs of railroad material for 
northern Mexico. New inquiries from Europe for bessemer 
pig iron, steel billets and shell steel are in such volume as 
to indicate that foreign buyers appreciate the possibility of a 
check on American shipments of finished munitions. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Strengthening in 
medium scoured wools in anticipation of orders from the 
United States Government was a prominent feature of the 
wool market for the week. Sales of wool for use in making 
uniforms, blankets, ete, have already been consummated. 
Another interesting feature is the inquiry from big mills 
which is more general than for some time. The general 
searcity is felt just as keenly as ever if not more so. Wool 
can be bought more cheaply now, it is stated, than it will 
be possible in two or three months. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods shows a substantial gain over the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Road sales for immediate delivery are 
considerably ahead of the corresponding period of several 
years past and are in greater volume for fall delivery than for 
the corresponding period of last year. Buyers have attended 
the market in much larger numbers than during the same 
week a year ago. Collections show improvement over the 
corresponding period in 1915. The market on domestic cot- 
ton goods is strong. 





Bradstreet—New business is good, better than usual at 
this season, but just now buyers prefer to take a middle 
ground for their operations, awaiting, the while, crop develop- 
ments, possible lower prices and freer movements of goods 
by retail dealers. So far the only effects of the Mexican dis- 
turbance besides calling out for service thousands of useful 
workers, has been stimulation of demand for provisions, essen- 
tial army equipment, horses and mules. Indeed, it is possible 
that just as sagging tendencies in trade were logically due, 
home wants for preparedness may take up the slack. Neyer- 
theless, the situation is marked by the development of some 
cross currents, certain of which, the quieter tone of steel, the 
notable weakness in lumber demand and prices, the continued 
ease in the minor metals, and the laying off of common work- 
men at a leading munitions plant, disclose ebbing tendencies. 


Dun—With the economic structure, through the better 
organization of banking resources, credits and industry, rest- 
ing on a more solid foundation than ever before, confidence is - 
unimpaired by the international contingencies. It is note- 
worthy that speculative markets have been only moderately 
disturbed and money and legitimate enterprise not at .all, 
though prudence is shown in extending commitments fur- 
ther ahead. Commercial failures this week in the United 
States are 281 against 295 last week, 287 the preceding week 
and 431 the corresponding week last year. 


Dry Goods Economist—Large manufacturers of wool and 
worsted dress goods who market their product through job- 
bers have sold their output for the remainder of the year. 
In fact, available goods of this class are now very largely in 
the hands of jobbers, who, in some cases, have done a phe- 
nomenal business in their dress goods departments. It is a 
practical certainty that serges on which cancellations were 
effected by garment manufacturers whom the strike prevented 
from taking the goods have been resold by the mills at a 
profit, 
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BOSTON 
Offshore movement still a leading factor in Hampton Roads 
coals. Georges Creek cargoes slow coming forward and the 
Pennsylvania grades fairly firm. Anthracite searce in cer- 
tain sizes and barge movement very slow. 


Bituminous—Because of the unsettled marine transporta- 
tion conditions the agencies are diffident about naming de- 
livered prices for futures, and the average large purchaser 
here will not buy on any other basis, as least for the present. 
The result is a deadlock and some turning to Pennsylvania 
coals all-rail. For inland distribution there is a fairly steady 
demand, which, with contract business, is sufficient to keep 
the steamers in the trade regularly employed, but not enough 
to encourage speculation ‘fon the market.” In other words, 
the price differential at most New England points is now so 
much in favor of all-rail coals that only those who feel they 
must have the smokeless grades are buying them, and no 
amount of hammering this season could materially increase 
the tonnage. This of course applies to those who have not 
made contracts, or did not make them on the low price range 
last fall. 

So far as contract requirements are concerned the supply 
of Georges Creek is ample at the loading piers, but slow 
movement coastwise is responsible for more or less anxiety 
among consumers who have bought their season’s supply of 
this grade. July and August will have to be much more 
favorable to enable the Georges Creek interests to catch up 
on their obligations. All-rail delivery continues fair but is 
of course hampered by rulings of New England railroads as 
to the amount of traffic they can accept. 

The same condition operates against Pennsylvania coals 
coming forward in as heavy volume as consumers might wish. 
A good many are seeking to accumulate stocks, but the ma- 
jority of moderate-sized manufacturers are apparently not 
paying much heed to possibilities next winter. There is con- 
siderably less effort in the way of increasing local storage 
than might be supposed. It will not be surprising if sharp 
‘advances in the Pennsylvania grades come much earlier than 
last year. Prices have not moved up from a week ago but 
old options are being withdrawn and quotations now being 
‘made are for prompt acceptance, in most cases. 


Anthracite—Receipts are beginning to be somewhat better 
but the reported shortage of egg size is rather alarming to 
this market. It is the size that dealers put out in largest 
‘quantities at this season and there will be a lot of worrying 
if the scarcity should be anything more than temporary. Pea 
is also short among some of the shippers, but stove, and 
chestnut particularly, are available at all the piers. 

Barges are moving very slowly and there are today very 
few Tidewater dealers who are not out of one size or an- 
other. Those who have been kept well supplied in the years 
since 1912 are beginning to appreciate the service they have 
had and now that the bulk of the supply for this territory de- 
volves upon only a few shippers they are less inclined to be 
critical than a month ago. In the view of many it will not 
be possible to get the required tonnage forward. If this turns 
‘out to be the case and outside transportation continues at 
high rates it is hard to see where prices will stop going, 
once they take the upward trend. 

Boston retail prices advanced 25c. on all sizes, effective 
June 26. This will make stove and chestnut $8, egg, $7.75, 
‘and pea $6, all per net ton, delivered, labor extra. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale per gross ton f.o.b. loading 
ports at points designated are about as follows: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore  F,o.b, Mine 

MGR TMOMS Sc viciae ese segs C2 S5GieL SO S2.G0@S. 150) aonk eee $1.10@1.60 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.60@3.00 2.90@3.30 .......... 1.35@1.75 
‘Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.27@3.37 $3.00@3.10 $2.00@2.10 
Pocahontas and New River are $2.85, f.o.b. Norfolk and 
Newport News, Va., and $4.80@4.90 on cars at Providence and 


Boston. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite operators booked ahead for some sizes. Bus- 
fnmess remains active. Bituminous in good shape, with prices 
firm. Better business expected. 

Anthracite—Demand for anthracite continues active and 
most wholesalers have orders on their books which will be 
‘carried over into the middle of July. Business is considered 
good for this season of the year. Most companies are produc- 
‘ing all the coal possible under existing labor and car short- 
ages, and many of the mines are working six days a week, as 
against three days or less this time last year. The situation 
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has been clarified somewhat by the gradual disappearance of 
petty labor troubles. 

The steam coals are quiet and there is practically no de- 
mand. Buckwheat No. 1 is easy, but there is no oversupply 
at Tidewater. Mine quotations for Scranton grades are around 
$1.65. Rice and barley are quiet, but with a good inquiry for 
the former size. Prices are steady. Very little of the new 
boiler size has been seen in the Tidewater market. 

Current quotations, per gross ton f.o.b: Tidewater, at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken se.) e400 se et ne (OAS aa a $3.60 $3 .30@3.60 

1D? ede 5.25 $5.20@5.25 Buck...... 2°75 © "2° 65@2.75 

Stove...... 5.5) 5.40@5.5) Rice...2.%. 2.25 2.20@2.25 

Nut.-vs.-: 5.55 5 25@5.55 Barley..... 1.75 1.60@1.75 
Boiler..... 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 


Bituminous—The bituminous situation is in very good 
shape. While the market is quiet and orders comparatively 
scarce, prices have been held firm and in some instances are 
a trifle stronger than a week ago. This is particularly true of 
the line trade. A slight reaction has taken place as a result 
of the resumption of operations in the Pittsburgh district. 
Conditions in central Pennsylvania, however, are still looking 
serious and a close watch is being kept by local interests. 

Export demand is active, but there has been a slight fall- 
ing off in shipments. 

Current quotations for various grades, gross ton, f.o.b. 
Tidewater, follow: 


South Port Mine 

Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 $3.50@3.60 $1.95@2.05 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 1.60@1.80 


Clearfield: Medium...... 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.0)0 .......... 1.40@1.50 
Sale thee BOO oa a ir BELO sHO0 Mss ich. hlak Lae 1.70@1.95 
Nanty, Gloccka ace re moe, LO@Mar ol) ers.) a7 ane hs Seeds cee 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: Me- cage 

Glumiensere Lae 2.90@3.0) 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 -.40@1.50 


BohCob tc 4 it 
Quemahoningy.: ccmteeeee eye eit oar 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.50@1.60 
W est Virginia Fairmont ? .......... 3.30@3.40 3.30@3.40 1.50@1.60 
Fairmontiming rune. en te ea ee 3.30@3.40 3.30@3.40 1.50@1.60 
eS, See. 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shows fair business. Price cutting continues. 
Egg and stove well taken but chestnut weak. Pea inactive. 
Retail trade quiet, with collections poor. 


Anthracite—The rather short production and the removal 
of embargoes to additional points in New England have 
helped to keep the market in fair shape. In fact it is rather 
surprising there is as much cutting as there is, and favored 
buyers who are offered bargains would do well to fill their 
bins to their capacity. 

The most remarkable offer noted in the past week, was 
for 4,000 tons of various sizes, the mines prices for which 
were: 500 tons of egg, $3.70; 1,000 tons of stove, $3.95; 1,500 
tons of chestnut, $4.05 and 1,000 tons of pea, $2.35, deliveries 
to be completed by Sept. 1. These prices compare favorably 
with bids on some Government business at Washington which 
were as follows: Egg, $3.65; stove, $4; chestnut, $3.90, all at 
mines. We also know of a contract calling for 8,000 tons of 
egg on which a mines price of $3.90 is protected until Mar. 31, 
1917. While most shippers are practically sold up on broken 
coal, occasional blocks of from 50 to 100 tons are moving at 
from 5 to 15c. off the contract price. Pea coal has shown 
weakness in many directions and heavy buyers have been 
named $2.25 for high-grade coal until Sept. 1. 

It is significant that many of these cut figures have ema- 
nated from one of the big companies which has heretofore 
been given the credit for doing all in its power to maintain the 
circular. With these exceptions, the large companies have so 
far held firm to circular rates, as they expect a strong mar- 
ket in a few months. 

On ordinary business the demand for egg and stove con- 
tinues quite good and will be sold even into August at $3.95 
and $4.20 respectively. Egg has shown weakness in spots 
and at times $3.85 will secure the business. Chestnut con- 
tinues to be the “off” size and it is doubtful if many of the 
individuals will insist on the July advance on this grade. In 
fact an order for a few hundred tons can be placed at almost 
any time for $4.10. Many tempting proposals on pea coal have 
been declined by the shippers and a heavy tonnage of this 
size will probably go to the storage yards to be sold in the 
fall at full circular price of $2.80. 

The companies who issue price circulars were in no par- 
ticular hurry to get them out for July reducing the discount 
to 20c. per ton in accordance with the usual custom. Even 
should any of them decide not to issue a circular, as has been 
rumored, it is quite likely that they will quote prices simi- 
lar to the circular rates of other shippers. The circular prices 
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for July per gross ton at mines for line shipment and f.0.b. 
Port Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Brokenis ois'ccs saisis. ore. $3.60 $4.75 Bs a 65 $2.55 
Pigirar 2 2 Gus staeisiavasie 3.95 5.05 Rice.. é 1.00 
BLOWE ore vcicccrerecceieta © AQ atau Boiler. Bae ee ‘90 1.80 
Ghestnuti. Fees. ot 01. 4.30 5.35 Barley. . ate oid SORPOTEes 45 
OSSD AMIR ee hath ee 2.60 3.50 


Bituminous—The resumption of work in the Pittsburgh 
district has had its effect on the Fairmont territory. Prices 
show a tendency to adjust themselves and while most of the 
grades maintain their prices of last week, there have been 
recessions of 15c. to 20c. in the slack grades. The other 
coals sold here remain stationary as to price, with the de- 
mand strong and the supply good. 

Many shippers believe the military activity may cause a 
more urgent demand for fuel; it is too early to forecast much 
as yet although it is recalled that the Spanish-American war 
boosted the trade quite extensively. .The only change noted 
so far by the calling out of the militia is the additional 
trouble to keep the mines supplied with labor. The prices 
per gross ton f.o.b. cars are about as follows this week: 


Georges Creek Rig Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, ae vee-ee-- $1.55@1.65 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas,mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.45 Fairmont gas,slack...... 1.25@1.35 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.20@1.40 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.40@1.50 
West Va. Freeport......... 1.15@1.25 Fairmont mine-run,..... 1.80@1.40 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.25@1.35 

BALTIMORE 


Gas coal prices break following Pittsburgh labor agree- 
ment. Steam coal market fairly steady. Anthracite trade 
disappointed by amount of business. 


Bituminous—On the heels of the labor agreement in the 
Pittsburgh district came the expected break in gas coals in 
West Virginia. After touching $1.50 a ton at the mines in 
the period of unusual demand, the gas coals began to ease off 
and are now offering as low as $1.15. The fact that much 
coal that would have gone to the Lakes was sent to the 
Pittsburgh district, leaving a gap that must now be filled to 
the Northwest, holds the market fairly steady. That a fur- 
ther break is due with the final shakedown for the summer 
is the general belief. 

Prices to the trade are about as follows, at the mines, per 


gross ton: Georges Creek Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.55; 
Quemahoning, $1.60; Somerset, $1.45; Freeport, $1.15; Fair- 
mont gas, three-quarter, $1.15; same, mine-run, $1.15; slack, 
$1.10. 


Anthracite—There is a distinct feeling of disapointment 
that the consuming public did not buy more liberally at the 
20c. discount effective until July 1. While the latter part of 
the low-price period saw considerable orders put on the 
books a big part of the usual summer trade still remains out. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Easier freights stimulating exports. 
steady. Bunker demand good, 
dull. 


Declining freight rates, especially to South America, is 
giving added impetus to the already large export movement. 
The lower rates, first offered by British steamers, are now also 
being accepted by neutral tonnage. New inquiries are re- 
ceived in fair number. American coal imported into Brazil 
during 1915 for the first time exceeded Welsh coal. 

New business for Coastwise shipment is scarce, the bulk 
of the tonnage moving under contract orders. It is reported, 
however, that stocks are light and will have to be replenished 
before long. 

Bunker steamers are arriving in fair number for this sea- 
son and a normal volume of this class of business is being 
done. 

The contract for 3,000 tons of Pocahontas, for delivery to 
the U. S. Engineers, was awarded to the Nottingham & Wrenn 
Co. at $2.53 per net ton. 

Prices are firm, as follows: Pocahontas and New River 
mine-run, for cargo, $2.85@3 per gross ton; Bunker coal $3.10 
@3.30 per gross ton plus trimming; Pocahontas and New 
River mine-run, on track $2.75 per net ton; anthracite, $7.50 
per net ton delivered. 

A part cargo of coke of 1,727 tons was shipped to Italy 
this being the largest single shipment of coke in several 
months, although small lots are constantly going forward for 
export. 


Coastwise shipments 
Stocks light. Anthracite 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 





Railroad May 27 June3 JunelO Junel17 June 24 
Norfolk & Western.... 160,173 190,408 186,272 153,958 171,394 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 93,804 100,140 118,809 57,468 95,365 
VAT PID IAN nasitte Ataese oierecs 79,268 67,196 81,917 39,032 83,408 

Cotals: +8 ose ay, 323,245 357,744 386,998 250,458 350,163 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared froin this port during 
the past week: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination. Tons 
Eliopoli'® Genoa 3,843 Forde* Cienfuegos 2,857 
Gisela!® Naples 3,951 Oldfield G+ Havana, Cuba’ 7,591 
Massapequa? San Juan 4,108 Munalbro* Havana, Cuba 2,661 
Melrose* Rio Janeiro 6,689 Aspasiat7 Piraeus 1,515 
Thur. Castle?7 Antofagasta 7,086 .Procyon'* Buenos Aires 3,303 
Aspasia!? Piraeust 3,044 Carmen!® Italy tT 7,077 
16 — } 

hell Spezia, Italy 2,287 PHILADELPHIA 

Accame?® Porto Ferrajo 6,299 Pampa Buenos Aires 
Andrea?® Porto Ferrajo 5,574 Santurce* San Juan 
Lombarda?® Annunziata 6,127 William Cobb* Bridgewater 
Elswick Lodge® Buenos Aires** 4,626 Tordenskjold Fort de France 
Harbury® Buenos Aires** 6,878 Munalbro Havana, 
Critchett'® St. Georges 848 Pathfinder+ Guayanilla 
Colomba!® Porto Ferrajo 4,134 F. Brainerd Nassau 198 
Giovanni G'® Porto Ferrajo 4,686 Albania Genoa & Spezia 
Ecclesla!® a Taranto, Tal, 4,915 W.L. Maxwell St. John’s 

' : 
Bergenhus Genoa, Italy 1,727 BALTIMORE 
NEWPORT NEWS Tiberia Ecuador 6,994 

Montoso* San Juan, P.R. 4,107 Claveresk Cuba 6,100 
Henrik Lund* Rio Janeiro 6,047 Vindegge Norway 3,569 
Saint Andrew® Antofagasta 7,433 Frontera Mexico 225 
Matoa* Cienfuegos 2,566 


1 Atwater & Co. 

? Baker Whiteley 

3 Barber & Co. 

# Berwind-White 

5 C. G. Blake Co. 

® Castner, Cur. & Bul. 

7 Ches. & O. Coal A. Co. 


8 Ches. & O. C. & C. Co. 
© Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 
19 Dexter & Carpenter 
11 Flat Top Fuel Co. 
12 Hasler Brothers 
13 Houston Coal Co. 
14 Maryland C. & C. Co. 


16 New River Coal Co. 
16 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
17 Smokeless Fuel Co. 
18 C. H. Sprague & Son 
19 White Oak Coal Co. 
20 Northern Coal Co. 


* Coke. + Greece, via Newport News. ** For orders. tt Gibraltar 
for orders. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows dur- 
ing the past week: 
VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Freja R. Plata? $19.20 avi Porto Rico 367 $6.00 
Jackson- J.M 
4 ville Bee oa 4.252 Haynes Azores 683 14.00 
Suig R. Plata 1,976 
Maelia Santos ATLANTIC RANGE 
Snig Montevideo 
Rs or B. Aires 18.50 Arboresn Woe 3,652 $12.00" 
A. H. Willis Azores 14.00 gark B. Aires 2,304 12.00 
BALTIMORE NEW YORK 
Sark B. Aires 2,309 $19.20 
‘lav c C. W. Al- 
oe Be ii cott. _Isleford 281 $2.00 


#1,000 tons per day discharge. 
a Discharged and port charges. 
OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Freight rates are at about the same level as a week ago 
and none of the recent fixtures for export coal have been 
reported. We would qnote freight rates on coal by steamer 
as follows: 


To Rate To 


Rate 

EVOAIIEL .) <  oceicrerereiee eee $4.25 Bermudas 2-100 erase . .$4.50@5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... 5750@6.:00' Vera Cruz. eee 6.00@6.50 
Cienfuegos... 5.2.9 ee ee 5: 50@5.75. ‘Tampiconae. ee eae 6.00@6.50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 6.50about Rio Janeiro........... 419.00 about 
BU LoUCIA... . . sc eee 6.50 about) Santos* ©)... - sane 119.75 about 
Sty Lomas... cc saree 6.00about Montevideo............ 19.20 about 

BATDROGS,..0'2 pan ete 6.50 about BuenosAires orLa Hieta .19.20 about 
Wine ston .)..).'. coke eee 5.50@6.00 Rosario.. .. 20.40 about 
Curdoa0.. .). sc acnsee ort ae about West Coast of Italy... Re SE 30.60 about 
SAUtIALO....\6 Vockemoee 5.50@6.00 Barcelona**5,......... 24.00 about 
Guantanamo.. 5.50@6.00 Chile (good perias ..712.00 about 
Demerara... acca eee ee Marseilles. . . 28.80 about 

* Consicnese paying Aan rs dues. ** Spanish ates Ton esbant of cargo. 


1 500 tons discharge. 2 700 tons discharge. 
tons discharge. ® Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Repoit. 


3 And p.c. * Net, 1,000 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


There is no preceptible change in rates from Hampton 
Roads to Boston. Steamers can be had at $1.90@2, and barges 
at from $2.10@2.25. To points like Providence and New Bed- — 
ford, $1.85 is still a low rate. One of the curious develop- 
ments is that small sailing vessels, 700 to 900 tons, for some 
reason presumably unfit for off-shore trade are asking $3 from 
Hampton Roads to points east of Boston, while at the same 
time similar vessels will accept $1.60@1.75 for New York 
loading. This is perhaps the greatest differential we have 
known, even in the days of 1902. One coal man at Norfolk 
said recently he had not heard of a single sailing vessel of- 
fering there for coastwise charter since Jan. 1. Rates on 
barges to Long Island Sound points out of New York are 
still 85@90c. 
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LAKE MARKETS 


Thsegneeneenensnensaagys 


PITTSBURGH 


Complete adjustment of labor troubles and maket sub- 
stantially easier. Heavier production of Lake coal. 


Many additional coal miners resumed work early this 
week and the backbone of the suspension is broken. Opera- 
tions are at fully three-fourths of capacity, and by the end 
of the week all the miners will probably be at work, though 
there may not be as many in the district as before this trou- 
ble started. There are various matters still to be settled, but 
the men have gone to work pending the settlement. 

There is no prompt coal market, as there has been no time 
to develop new prices as yet. The market is still made largely 
by West Virginia coal, the Lower Connellsville operators be- 
ing less interested than formerly, now that bid prices are 
lower. There seems to be heavier production of Lake coal, as 
slack is considerably easier and at least 25c. below mine-run. 
Westmoreland gas coal brings up to $1.75, but the ordinary 
market for prompt steam coal is on the basis of $1.50, Pitts- 
burgh district mine, the various sellers equalizing their 
prices with this basis. The circular price of $1.50 is nominal. 
We quote: Slack, $1.25; mine-run, $1.50@1.75; %-in., $1.60@ 
1.75; 1%-in., $1.70@1.85, per net ton, f.o.b. mine, Pittsburgh 
district. 

BUFFALO 


Market still rather quiet. 
Anthracite men working slow. 


Many bituminous miners out. 
City market dull. 


The heavy consumers are carrying so much coal that they 
will probably be indifferent to the market for some time, 
though the small consumers are buying as they have little 
storage room. The heavy movement into St. Lawrence River 
territory continues. The congestion at Sodus Point has been 
somewhat relieved, but that port is making record ship- 
ments still. 


Prices are steady, with slack scarce. Quotations: 
Allegheny Penn 

Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LLU BRAS A Se RS $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
PANIES CEEVEDOT a piticieing eis che 0%s0 s a%e"osc'ec0 2.85 yer ey 9 = eer 
AMOVDUT Sasa ee cs See. 2.75 2.50 2.60 
LCM NE Nae ia) el s'ere is isvncl sv acd ieee 2.40 2.30 2.60 
Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 


Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—Trade is about normal, with a stir as usual 
near the end of the month, on account of the higher July 
price. The movement is not as large as it should be, either 
by Lake or all-rail. In the city trade, retailers are looking 
for other work to keep their equipment earning something 
through the mid-season. 

The shipment by Lake has improved somewhat. Possibly 
taking into account the amount which goes to Erie, Penn., 
for loading, it is about up to normal. The amount for the 
week was 83,500 tons, of which 25,500 tons cleared for 
Duluth and Superior, 14,400 tons for Fort William, 10,900 tons 
for Chicago 10,600 tons for Port Arthur, 7,500 tons for Wau- 
kegan, 7,000 tons for Escanaba, 3,000 tons for Houghton, 2,800 
tons for Marquette, and 1,800 tons for Racine. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Anthracite quiet and bituminous steady. 
stocked, 


Sales of anthracite have been light as is usual at this 
season. Bituminous is in fair demand and dealers have good 
stocks on hand. Railroad deliveries have been considerably 
delayed by the strike of clerks and car checkers at Black 
Rock, but since the settlement of the difficulty consignments 
have been coming forward freely. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton are as follows: 
Retail anthracite, egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, 
$6.75; bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic 
lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, 
bituminous three-quarter lump, $4; screenings, $3.25; Penn- 
sylvania smokeless lump, $4.50; Pocahontas lump, $5.50; slack, 
$3.75. 


Yards well 


TOLEDO 


The steam business is holding up well and prices are 
strong. The Lake trade continues heavy and the only difficulty 
seems to be in securing enough boats to move the coal. Ore 
trade is extremely heavy and this accounts largely for the 
scarcity of boats. There is a large amount of coal on track 
here and there has never been a season when so much coal 
has passed through this port. 
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DETROIT 


Steam coal orders less than expected. 
anthracite quiet. 
Michigan, 


Domestic sizes and 
High rates feature shipments to Lake 


Bituminous—Steam consumers do not show the interest 
that wholesalers had expected. Most orders specify small 
sizes, with nut, pea and slack apparently in most demand; 
the price is quite steady at 90c. f.0.b. mines. Only a very 
small business is being done in domestic sizes. Consumers 
seem to have little interest in the market and retailers are 
withholding orders. 


Anthracite—Neither retailers nor consumers manifest 
much interest in anthracite, though stove size is''difficult to 
obtain at times. Wholesalers say very little effort has been 
made by retailers to put in stock. 


Lake Trade—Scarcity of vessels for shipping coal to Lake 
Michigan ports continues, while carriers are very busy in 
the iron ore and grain trade from Lake Superior. Vessels 
can obtain charters to move ore from the head of Lake Su- 
perior at $1, from Marquette at 90c. and from Escanaba at 
75 and 85c., while grain cargoes from the head of the Lakes 
pay 44%c. a bushel, so that coal shippers are forced to bid high. 
One small cargo was placed during the week at 75c. to Mil- 
waukee from a Lake Erie port. 


CLEVELAND 

Demand centers on slack coal. Pittsburgh district mines 
resume. Lake Michigan buyers looking for coal, 

The market is quiet with the exception of slack which 
is in demand, especially No. 8. While there is plenty of slack 
billed to this market it appears that the railroads are slow 
in bringing it in, but the coming week’s supply will more 
than likely soften prices a trifle. There is absolutely no de- 
mand for coarse coals. The miners in the entire Pittsburgh 
field were ordered back to work on June 20, and even though 
the men are slow in resuming it has stopped the consumers 
from buying Ohio coals to replace the Pittsburgh product. 

Bids were received this week by the City of Cleveland 
for 30,000 tons of slack for the Municipal Electric Light 
plant; $2.09 was bid on West Virginia gas slack, and $2.15 
on Pittsburgh No. 8. The contract has not been let as yet. 

There have been two or three Lake Michigan buyers in 
Cleveland who have been offered all grades of Lake coal for 
any size cargoes for immediate shipment, but they have been 
unable to secure the vessels to move same. 

Following are the market prices, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- Mine- Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack quarter run Slack 
No. 8........ $2.10 $2.00 $1.95 Youghiogheny $2.60 $2.50 ..... 
Cambridge... 2.10 2.00 1.95 Pittsburgh... 2.60 2250) Verte le 
Middle Dist.. 2.05 1.90 1.90 Pocahontas... .... 2.70 bee 
Hocking..... aE feetens 1.85 Fairmont.... 2.10 2.00 $1.95 
COLUMBUS 
Slightly better tone and prices are stiffening. Congestion 
on the railroads and car shortage developing. Production 


increasing. 

The trade has been rather active the past week, with the 
exception of domestic lines, where the volume of business is 
not large. Lake and steam trade is good and the tone of the 
market is generally satisfactory. Prospects for the future 
are bright, especially in view of an approaching car shortage, 
which will make it difficult to secure prompt shipments. 

The excessive rains have interfered with the retail end of 
the business, both in rural and city sections. Dealers are not 
buying to any extent because of the slow movement from 
their yards. Farmers have been too busy with their crops 
to haul coal, except in cases of dire necessity. Dealers are 
placing orders for July delivery, but wholesalers and pro- 
ducers are loath to accept orders for August shipment at 
present quotations. 

In steam circles trade is generally brisk. 
buying for 
ahead. 
closed. 

The car shortage is delaying deliveries and this condition 
is expected to grow worse. There is a better demand for nut, 
pea and slack and other small sizes, and prices remain firm. 

The Lake trade remains active and the tonnage being 
shipped from both Ohio and West Virginia mines to the head 
of the Lakes shows no diminution. Boats are fairly plentiful 
and the movement of bottoms is steady. Loading machinery 
at all of the lower Lake ports is working night and day. 

Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as follows: 


Hock- Pom- East 


Factories are 
immediate use and are not storing much fuel 
A large proportion of the steam contracts have been 


Heck- Pom- East 


ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... ee Fores ae sie ale $1.30 $1.35 .... 
Inchanda quarter. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mine-run......... 1.20 1.20 $1.15 


Three-quarter-inch 1.40 1.40 1.30 Nut, pea and slack. .90 .90 .90 
N 1530) 1330-255: Coarse slack...... [80,0 eS0'S 80 
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CINCINNATI 
Steam demand improving and retailers coming into the 
market. Car and labor supply continue inadequate. 


A steadily improving demand in all departments is noted. 
The increasing strength is tending to convince buyers that 
they will probably pay more for coal later on and have more 
difficulty in getting it. The spot market for steam coal has 
been exceptionally strong, both nut and slack and mine-run 
being in strong demand at prices ranging around 80c. for 
the former and $1 and $1.05 for the latter. 


LOUISVILLE 

Normal midsummer market prevails in Kentueky field. 
Car supply shows improvement. Contract business active. 

Kentucky operators, except where they are shipping prin- 
cipally on contracts, report conditions virtually normal, with 
rather a slender demand for domestic sizes although there 
is some disposition to stock on the part of retailers. The car 
shortage which has been a good deal of a factor is believed 
to be improving, terminal yards showing a marked increase in 
the number of foreign cars. 


QU eee, 


COKE 
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TITTLE 
CONNELLSVILLE 


Much competition in furnace coke contracts, 


Pocahontas 
selling in West and Lehigh Coke Co. in East. Foundry coke 
demand fair. Production and shipments increased. 


The position of operators has visibly weakened, in ne- 
gotiations on second-half furnace coke. Those who had been 
strong at $2.75 are now rather willing to accept $2.65, while 
others who would have shaded $2.75 a trifle a fortnight ago 
would now probably sell at $2.50 on a contract otherwise 
favorable. There is even a rumor that a fair sized contract 
has been put through at $2.35, and for a standard grade, but 
this is not confirmed. 


Doubtless the operators are thinking more about the 
fourth quarter than they were. They recognize that there 
will be a considerable increase in byproduct coke produc- 


tion shortly, say in August or September, and that would 
tend to make coke less valuable for fourth than for third 
quarter. The operators are quite indisposed to sell a quarter 
at a time but may be compelled to do so in some instances. 
It has been well shown by the record of the past few months 
that the Connellsville region can easily make all the coke 
it can be called upon for, since it has met requirements thus 
far and it is made clear that the blast furnace activity of the 
country cannot be materially increased. 

One or two consumers in the Chicago district, who were 
negotiating more or less for Connellsville coke, have closed 
for Pocahontas, there being 25c. less freight to pay. Two or 
three Eastern consumers, who have-bought Connellsville reg- 
ularly, have contracted with the Lehigh Coke Co.,: the 
Bethlehem Steel Corporation’s subsidiary, as with the doub- 
ling of the Lehigh plant, originally 214 ovens, practically com- 
pleted there is surplus coke for the open market. 

Foundry coke is in fair demand for prompt, and some con- 
sumers who did not contract a couple of months ago, when 
there was a movement on, are now closing contracts for the 
6 or 12 months beginning July 1. We quote: Spot furnace, 
$2.40@2.50; contract; $2.50@2.65; prompt foundry, $3.25@3.50; 
contract, $3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
Lower Connellsville region in the week ended June 17 at 433,- 
176 tons, an increase of 27,372 tons, and shipments at 433,630 
tons, an increase of 25,247 tons. These increases represent in 
chief part the decrease in shipments of raw coal, sold when 
the Pittsburgh market for prompt coal was quite high on 
account of the strike. 


Buffalo—The demand for coke has not improved and does 
not seem to promise improvement right away. The feeling 
of scarcity has gone, so that the consmuer, as in the case of 
bituminous coal, is ready to go on with a light stock if prices 
do not suit him. Coke prices remain on the basis of $5.10 
for foundry, $4.60 for furnace and $3.35 for stock. 


Chicago—The spot coke market is uncertain, with prices 
still prevailing at a high range. No change has occurred in 
furnace and foundry coke since last week. Prices per net ton 
f.o.b. cars Chicago are as follows: Connellsville, $6@6.25; 
Wise County, $6@6.25; Byproduct foundry, $6@6.25; Byproduct 
Domestic, $4.95@5.20; Gas House, $4.50@4.60. 

St. Louis—Byproduct coke is quoted at around $5.25 per 
ton St. Louis. Nearly all of the coke producers are oversold 
and are talking higher prices. The output of domestic coke 
is moving readily at from $4.50 for present shipment to $5.25 
for shipments to be made during the fall season. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Market rather quiet with production about 50% capacity. 
Domestic buying shows betterment. Steam grades maintain 
strength. Eastern bituminous coals slightly easier. 


Western trade conditions seem to have lapsed into summer 
dullness, although a slight increase is seen in buying from 
the country districts. Spot demand in distributing centers is 
rather weak. While interior retail dealers have shown some 
disposition to place contract orders to fill up their bins, stor- 
age by retailers and steam users is very backward. Both 
operators and the railroads have urged the trade to inaug- 
urate early storing of coal, fearing a shortage of cars and 
labor later, but these warnings seem to have no effect, and 
the approach of fall will naturally see much higher prices 
with the mines taxed to their utmost to meet demands. 

No attempts at stimulating of business by reduced prices 
are noticeable. Quotations are firm and shippers feel that a 
rush of business is bound to come sooner or later. Stocks in 
retail yards of the larger cities are ample, but consumers 
have so far bought but little storage coal. Most steam coal is 
moving on contracts, with open shipments of screenings 
averaging near the dollar mark. Increased buying of smoke- 
less sizes on the part of country dealers is apparent. 

It is reported that comparatively little coal is moving from 
the docks in the Northwest to interior points. Steam con. 
tracting in that section is slow, and it is likely that less ton- 
nage will be tied up under contracts this year than usual for 
the reason that the agencies expect market conditions will 
have improved later to such an extent that shippers will make 
a handsome profit on any free coal they have to offer. 


ST. LOUIS 


Mines running about four days a week and market readily 
absorbing the output. Operators will not force the market. 
Prices are nominal, : 


The market on Standard coal is very steady. Several 
large railroads have placed orders through the big jobbing 
houses and these are taking care of all the surplus coal. A 
number of smaller mines are running almost full time, and 
the larger mines are averaging about three or four days a 
week. There are a number of mines which are not willing to 
accept the current prices, and are running on their contract 
business, waiting for a better open market. 

Although it is searcely the mid-summer season yet cars 
on all lines are beginning to be scarce. Some roads are actu- 
ally facing a shortage in spite of the fact that the mines 
on their lines are only attempting to run three or four days 
a week. Indications point to a heavy industrial, railroad and 
domestic demand, together with a car shortage this fall, all of 
which will mean a stiff market and high prices. 

In the Standard field the situation is better than any other 
district in Illinois, though their prices are not quite up to 
the level they should be. The other districts are all holding 
firm on price, and are running at least half time. Domestic 
demand for Franklin County coal is continually getting 
better. The surplus of lump coal in this district is gradually 
being reduced. 

The market is quotable on the following basis per net ton, 


f.o.b. mines: 
Staunton 
an 
Franklin William- Mont- Inter- Stand- 
County son gomery mediate ard 

Ganelump.... |. 2) eee $1.55 $1.45 $1.25 $1.25 $1.00 
Oxo. gz... 08 eee = alata) 1.45 P25 125 1.00 
SE2AM NUE | |. <1. eee ee 1.55 1.45 le25 1,25 .90 
INGOs 2 it. ..<.. «4. Omen 1.45 120 1.00 1.00 90 
INO smut... ..2. 16s 1.40 1.15 - .uiea eS Je 
Noosa nut... ces ote 1.25 1.00.  - 232 eee Tae: 
INGo Out... «0 ceeser ete aaa 115 10). ee «eat ee 
DOLCEMINGS....\. . wee .95 .90 .90 .85 .85 
Pa BN Eo) Soe) Daa | Hanis 1.15 1.00 85. 
Pie. TES Poco eh Oke  alysue TAG “95 &5 
IVEIME=771400 «5.0 c.claet eee ee 1.25 1.10 1.05 95 85 
Washed.... 2.2.05 0s cine ece fers piel) ale essing ave eel 

OSL TUE... saved eta ea Cee Re me eae 1.55 1.40 1.35 1.30 
Nowe Dut; . .)2i./.0 ee ee eee 1.45 1225 1720. 1.20 
ING DUT < \..5 siege Siena ene 1.30 1,20 1.20 1.20 
INOP4 Dea... ....c a0. Ae ee 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.10 
Nose Slack’... ii. ¢qicies eee ete 70 .95 A .70 

CHICAGO 


Chicago steam purchases heavy. Domestic consumption 
very slow. Anthracite and smokeless dull. 


From a well authenticated source it is understood that 


prices for Franklin and Williamson County coal for July 
and August shipment will be quoted on the following basis: 


pe 
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July August July August IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 

te 4 g A 4 : r 
Hee 6x8 seb ace eg elite teagan adie ro eT OD The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
No. 1 nut... 1.65 1.75 ca fs aa "85 ‘85@ .90 and exports of the United States for April, 1915-16, and for 
INOuei aa diecast LD 1.60 Mine run... 1.25 1.25@1.35 the 10 months ending April, 1914-15-16, in long tons: 
Noesenuty.. 1:36 1.35 
NOS) nutes. 1.35 1.35 Ten Months 


Increased ordering of Southern Illinois domestic sizes over 
a wide territory is reported by shippers. Screenings and all 
fine sizes are in brisk demand while the steam demand for 
Southern Illinois sizes is decidedly the best for several sum- 
mers. Increased orders from country dealers are being 
booked ahead, and it is expected that a quickening movement 
will occur next week to take advantage of the June prices. 

All Springfield steam sizes have been well taken, an in- 
creased tonnage having been shipped to Chicago and Iowa 
points this week. The domestic demand is still nil. 

June has been a strong month for Indiana steam trade. 
Screenings are averaging well around the dollar mark. Heavy 
shipments of No. 4 steam tonnage have been coming into 
Chicago this week and there has been some domestic demand 
for threshing coal. Mines are operating on an average of 
four days per week. 

Anthracite trade is quiet, but next week shippers are look- 
ing for increased ordering. Dealers are not carrying a large 
amount of anthracite at the present due to the fact that the 
public is not in the market. 

Some of the Chicago docks are worrying about their future 
supplies. Shortages of Lake bottoms may result in their 
having to move tonnage mostly by rail, which means slow 
transportation, lack of coal when wanted, and trouble with 
their customers. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 


Yranklin Co. Springfield Carterville Clinton Greene Cos 
Lump...... $1.45@1.55 $1.35@1.50 $1.40@1.55 $1.40@1.50 $1.50 
Steam lump 1.45 > 1.25@1.30 ey se 1.30@1.35 1.30@1.35 
23 and 3-in. 
MATTE es6.<)< Cae seks 1.50@1.55 1.35@1.40 
1}-in. lump. re & a ee 1.45@1.50 rete 
ge. 1.45@1.55 1.25 1.35@1.50 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
NY Gree re, fe Le 1.15@1.25 Pte: 1.35@1.45 1.25 
No.lwashed 1.50@1.60 AW 1 50@1.60 Mis aicet 
No.2washed 1.40@1.50 .90@1.00 
No. lnut.. 1.45@1.55 ea as ae 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.45 } x Sos 
Mine-run... 1.25 1.10@1.15 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.15 
Screenings.. .90@1.00 .90@ .95 Asc. .90@ .95 .90@ .95 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.45@1.55 $1.60@1.90 $1.75@1.90 $1.60@1.75 $1.70@1.75 
lj-in.lump. 1.45@1.50 we Re oe hie 1.40@1.50 
Egg........ 1.45@1.55 1.25@1.60 1.60@1.90 1.50@1.65 1.50@1.60 
ING ima sss 1.45@1.55 1.15@1.25 1.35@1.45 1.25@1.35 rie 
No. 1lnut.. 1.45@1.55 ae whe ges ie Oe 
No. 2 nut 1.45 ied fe igh) iy As 
Mine-run.. . 1225 1.05@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 
Screenings.. .90@ .95 .85@ .95 ee Reve Aeon 


Kanawha splint lump, $140-160. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


TTC 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 

The following is a statement of shipments over the P.R.R. 

Co.’s lines east of Pittsburgh and Erie for May and the 
five months of 1915 and 1916, in short tons: 


Ped 
OUUPUEO TEE TEUCOTOR ONS SEA ERAS EA TETAS: 


May Five Months -—— 
916 1915 














1916 1915 
DOUBT ACILE.cicicisiee ce. s0.0« 957,091 972,995 4,952,149 4,580,414 
PSIRUHNOUS eal. 2/2 oc 0 « 3,926,050 3,393,328 20,524,490 16,597,074 
DETR ROUERMe scr c's «s\s 6 1,229,440 872,181 6,162,191 4,008,443 
UNH Oo See eee 6,112,581 5,238,504 31,638,830 25,185,931 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the coal and 
coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha and Kentucky dis- 
tricts in May and the eleven months of the fiscal years 1915 
and 1916, in short tons: 


Eleven Months 


——— 











May 
% LOTS 6% 





Destination 1916 1916 % 1915 % 
Tidewater..... 472,821 19 429,466 22 4,770,168 20 3,468,015 18 
Pacts snes, 202,700 8 168,463 9 2,524,365 10 2,212,044 12 
West.......... 1,636,287 64 1,184,105 62 14,705,006 61 12,343,472 65 
Motalkian. ac2.. 2,311,838 1,782,034 21,999,539 18,023,531 

From Connections 
Bituminous.... 232,256 9 129,281 7 °2:113:426. OO L0GRI7G°% 6 
Anthra. (local). 30 99 ,557 751 
Anthracite..... 718 1,268 12,458 13,179 
ROLLS ont as os 2,544,842 100 1,912,682 100°24,126,980 100 19,098,824 100 
OR e Canoe 48,245 21,803 429,555 178,220 








——— April 
1915 1916 








Imports 1914 1915 1916 
Anthracite, total.. 173 34 1,016 12,305 7,199 
Bituminous, total 137,721 147,792 11,206,721 1,221,749 1,408,457 

United Kingdom 3,012 1,273 10,133 32,962 7,671 
Canada awe c. 116,632 136,464 882,772 959,072 1,244,659 
Japan.......... 4,72 9,980 83,441 72,980 70,400 
Australia....... 13,027 7D 226,945 154,907 84,031 
Other countries. BPA ee te Nene 3,430 1,828 1,696 

Coke 15.2 SpReie 642 7,766 189,091 80,342 51,047 

Exports ‘ . 

Anthracite total.. 453,527 213,593 3,050,366 2,906,858,, 2,907,870 
Canada 7. oss. 445,118 203,961 3,000,205 2,856,521 2,792,183 
Argentina. Phe ene Rint cea eens DOB Fetes ates 212 2,926. 
Brazile) see een LS ee batons eer sate aoe 24 2,472 
UFURUA YS nas ey see tum ee BEY esr Edo 600 
Other countries. 8,391 8,637 50,077 50,101 109,689 

Bituminous total. 1,112,668 1,328,607 13,435,587 11,075,308 14,785,504 
aly: rece es 2Do,;240 209: 5560S wissen oe 960,233 2,406,073 
Canadaz-yaen. 381,223 745,432 9,972,979 6,962,352 7,948,969 
Panama Gawina te 42,946 12,000 314,467 261,343 397,600 
IMEexICoWor nee 32,966 19,765 259,575 338,919 183,737 
LOW ToL Ts ae Oc 101,013 95,174 965,528 882,572 1,016,871 
West Indies. ... 55,055 38,129 481,284 379,015 494,976 
Argentina...... 79,531 93,382 118,354 297,328 576,087 
Brazil; sa. cce ene 66,582 49,287 212,668 339,597 510,371 
Uruguay....... 36,503 als: 44,671 77,270 107,227 
Other countries. 63,576 58,168 1,066,061 576,679 1,143,593. 

Total coal..... 1,566,195 1,542,200 16,485,953 13,982,166 17,693,374 

OK, cc eet ere 56,113 92,070 658,670 459,264 803,838 

Bunker coal..... 655,465 579,502 6,449,722 5,686,855 6,072,216 

1 Part year only. 

S00 Eee eee eee 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 


PTT 


GREAT BRITAIN 


June 14—Irregular conditions continue in the steam coal 
trade. Tonnage is still somewhat scarce and coals not re- 
served by the authorities are more easily obtainable. Quo- 
tations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam...... Nominal Best Monmouthsbires.. .$11.76@12.00 
Best seconds..........- Nominal Seconds: 2s nach ours oe 11.52@11.76 
Seconds! te tant eee $11.76@12.00 Best Cardiff smalls..... 6.90@ 7.20 


9.60@12.00 Cargo smalls.......... 4.80@ 5.40 
The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 
Freights—Chartering is still slow and rates are approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Gibraltar........ $8.40 Naples.... $20.00 St. Vincent...... $10.80 
Marseilles....... 18.96 Alexandria 22.80@24.00 River Plate..... 11.40 
Aleiers ches ser . .. Port Said. .22.80@24.00 

Genoas..c5 esses 20.00 Las Palmas’ 10.20 


Exports—British exports for May and the five months of 
the past three years were as follows: 














May Five Months 

To 1914 1915 1916 1914 1915 1916 
Russia..... 533,074 10,735 1,690 1,304,074 16,139 1,690 
Sweden.... 380,550 320,812 181,270 1,408,560 1,342,375 666,346 
Norway.... 214,900 235,309 217,310 1,095,443 1,156,418 921,940 
Denmark .. 255,938 264,761 211,570 1,169,560 1,255,985 1,017,540 
Germany... Sl L720 Re eee Ae SST SOL OTe: ee ¢ 
Netherlands 156,244 108,854 106,322 708,952 649,038 468,182 
Belgium.... N45 4 gee er er oe eee Do SOL Ban ta oe a oct 
France..... 1,083,502 1,516,157 1,674,387 5,852,799 6,914,199 6,983,089 
Portugal}... 82,725 81,810 82,795 547,420 446,940 423,876 
Spain*..... 252,185 187,173 173,486 1,503,304 893,783 878,884 
Ttalyicsinoe. 849,177 446,608 455,620 3,900,684 2,669,021 2,207,174 
Aus. Hung.. 74 OGM a: oe ans 2a ees By oRbly ON Mince ee F AE ee Renee 
Greece..... 54,755 36,618 21,415 307,468 187,04 84,448 
Roumania. . 56,000" mee ae oer LSE 206 eye aire ae en 
Turkey..... 31,816 a AoA es Hen 2 ye 249,191 G55 7 alte dee ; 
Algeria... .. 125,467 93,963 72,088 535,389 445,014 365,192 
Portugal$. . 2,077 28,933 18,746 88,735 102,068 105,211 
ONile®:. a2 84,105 154 737 268,170 22,133 12,313 
Brazil.:.... 103,761 51,175 30,547 591,307 309,230 151,651 
Uruguay... 86,014 25,270 29,176 324,274 184,227 152,527 
Argentine. . 291,307 144,211 86,444 1,615,571 883,102 536,708 
Channel Is.. 15,932 8,778 8,529 66,817 53,527 41,809 
Gibraltar... 10,658 23,380 $2;005 156,103 157,848 212,908 
Malta...... 27,162 15,676 6,159 207,528 57,471 29,800 
Eegypt?..... 278,325 102,420 72,976 1,425,024 619,932 296,071 
Aden deen 16,449 13, DOLAM aun eee 79,861 60,402 5,908 
TIA vacate 31,043 939 107 98,002 12,110 8,722 
Ceylon..... 23,375 14,390 498 146,599 S1o2L 13,354 
Miscell'’ous. 131,074 50,616 74,028 573,931 289,201 224,425 
Coké:...ciee 75,082 61,299 125,295 444,446 366,996 604,673 
Briquettes.. 186,050 120,564 141,887 852,326 509,471 586,296 

Total.... 6,469,463 3,967,657 3,825,387 30,149,490 19,651,751 17,000,732 
Sunker 1,840,950 1,180,147 1,231,537 8,500,680 6,334,542 5,467,575 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. * Including Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. ° And 
dependencies. * And Canaries. ° West Africa. 
Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 


other shipments. 
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New River Coal Co. 


This company reports for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 
1916, as follows: 

Production—During the year our subsidiary companies 
produced a total of 1,893,816 gross tons of White Oak New 
River smokeless coal, an increase of 282,389 tons at a reduced 
cost of 7c. per gross ton, resulting in earnings sufficient to 
pay the interest on outstanding bonds and notes, leaving a 
surplus for the year of $18,602. 

From April to June, 1915, tonnage was greatly reduced, 
and costs consequently increased, the production falling off 
in June to 115,556 tons. Opportunity, however, to run nearly 
to our maximum capacity in July, August and September 
resulted in three comparatively good months, reaching a total 
of 191,353 tons in August, and making a correspondingly good 
showing in each of the other two months. Shortage of busi- 
ness again occurred in October, November and December, 
followed by an increased demand for coal from January to 
March, during which period we suffered from car shortage, 
our lowest cost-producing mines receiving less than 50% car 
supply. 

Improvements—All of the Virginia power equipment has 
been installed and beginning with May 1 there will be no 
charge for fuel coal, everything being operated with current 
from the Virginia Power Co. 

A steel tipple at Oakwood, with modern screening equip- 
ment, was completed about Oct. 1, 1915. New screening equip- 
ment was added at Lochgelly, Summerlee and Harvey. These 
three tipples, property equipped for preparation of coal, to- 
gether with Oakwood, Scarboro and Dunn Loop, give us six 
mines with modern screening equipment, and place us in posi- 
tion to make the best-prepared coal that goes into the market. 


Skelton Mine—The opening of this mine is now practically 
completed, and we should begin producing coal from this 
mine some time during May. It will afford the second opening 
to the Cranberry mine required by law. 

A connection has been completed to the Kanawha, Glen 
,Jean & Eastern Ry., which will give us the advantage of Vir- 
ginian cars at Dunn Loop mine. 


Markets—Marketing the coal has been a big problem. 
While we disposed of 1,893,816 gross tons of coal, we were 
equipped to produce 2,400,000 tons. Our selling price dropped 
-practically 5c. per ton. The situation at tidewater during the 
year was unsatisfactory, due to the unusually high rates on 
ocean-going as well as as coastwise vessels. The uniform 
bunker price at Hampton Roads’ was reduced 20c. per ton, 
and we had to follow the lead to retain our business. 

In the Washington territory, our Inland East territory, we 
did not show an increase in business, competition being very 
strong in this territory, and our efforts to get more of the 
Southern business through the office established in Richmond 
has not been very successful. 


In the Chicago territory, on the other hand, we have been 
‘quite successful, and in the territory outside of Chicago our 
prepared-coal sales have increased materially, particularly in 
Iowa and Wisconsin. In the Indianapolis territory we have 
made splendid headway and have greatly increased our ton- 
nage. A great deal of coal is handled in the Toledo territory 
by jobbers, but we have materially increased our sales in 
that district, particularly since Jan. 1. Our shipments to the 
lakes exceeded any year in the history of the company. 


Reduction of Capital Stock—The time for converting bonds 
into the common stock of the company having expired Jan. 1, 
1915, a portion of the stock held by the trustees for this pur- 
pose was retired. This, together with the action taken by the 
stockholders in response to circular of June 12, 1915, resulted 
in the outstanding common stock being reduced from 182,498 
shares to 44,498 shares, and the outstanding preferred stock 
reduced from 112,374 shares to 90,874 shares, making the 
present outstanding and issued stock as follows: (1) 13,679 
‘shares preferred and 40,173 shares common issued to stock- 
holders; and (2) 16,695 shares preferred and 4,325 shares com- 
mon in hands of trustees. 


Sale of Bonds—In accordance with circular dated Oct. 27, 
1915, 1,176 bonds were sold, and, out of the proceeds of same, 
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outstanding notes for $582,500 were paid, the balance of pro- 
ceeds being added to the working capital. There are now 
outstanding, as of Mar. 31, 1916, 3,797 bonds, par value, 
$3,797,000. 

Prospects for 1916—With market conditions and prices so 
uncertain, any estimate of the year’s business is of little 
value; however, we are striving for a production of 2,400,000 
gross tons. 


OUTPUT AND EARNS. OF SUBSIDIARY OPER. COS. AND AMOUNT 
THEREOF BELONGING TO NEW RIVER CO., YRS. END. MAR. 31 


——Output (Tons) —~ ——Total Net Profits— 


1915-16 1914-15 1915-16 1914-15 

White Oak Fuel Co.......... 431,514 372,030 loss $55,309 loss $30,458 
New River Fuel Coz, veuncsoen ae te one en eee 4,184 20,823 
Gollins Colliery’ Coz7s soncnee 86,382 106,601 13,960 29,622 
Macdonald Colliery Co.. 60,589 68,533 542 4,224 
Cranberry Fuel Co 276,927 194,508 1,985 loss 9,331 
Dunn Loop Coal & Coke Co.. 259,078 200,546 95,978 66,611 
Harvey Coal & Coke Co...... 219,422 169,263 62,206 48,295 
Beckley Coal & Coke Co...... 100,880 86,859 loss 10,600 loss 12,373 
Prudence Coal Co.. 134,737 139,959 3,641 19,309 
Mabscott Coal & Coke Co.. 85,501 98,410 13,263 27,465 
Price Hill Fuel!Gonas ee eee ee eee loss 4,198 loss 5,783 
Stuart Colliery Co.. 238,786 174,718 loss 46;107 loss 39,947 
Great Kanawha CollieriesCo.. .....2:2.00 ceveesees loss 540 loss 575 
White Oak Coal Comiigeesen eee eee 37,025 2,057 
White Oak, Railways@ou-ee suo neato. Lee eee 1,112 1,353 
Piney Riyer & PaintiGo Roeser ieee 14,875 14,461 

Total... +. s.pGtaeeisiee aes 1,893,816 1,611,427 $132,017 $136,253 

1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 


New River Co. pro- 
portion of profit 
and losses of oper. 


cos., net. . prof. $119,383 prof. $127,174 prof. $46,255 loss $120,676 
New River Co. Tosses 
for year. Mea 100,780 109,636 103,677 91,239 


New River Co., net 
gain or loss (see 
text above)....... gain $18,602 gain $17,538 loss $57,422 loss $211,915 
There was charged off for depreciation $82,438 in 1915-16, 
against $75,226 in 1914-15, $57,445 in 1918-14 and $84,797 in 
1912-13, and also, in 1912-13, $11,251 for plants impairment. 


NEW RIVER CO.—BAL. SHEET MARCH 31 


Assets 1916 1915 Liabilities 1916 1915 


Inv. in sub. cos.$13,333,143 $19,683,343 Common stock $4,449,800 $18,249,800 
Properties and Preferred stock 9,037,400 11,237,400 
rights owned Bonds outstand- 


in fee.. 1,473,929 15764,304-5 ings. ae 3,797,000 3,841,000 
Treasury stock 1,650,900 9,275,000 Noted payable. 396,094 699,785 
Sundry invest- Accrued inter- 

ments. 25,513 25,642 . Vesta eer 45,567 34,844 
Cash and ac- Accrued taxes.. 4,163 2,680 

counts rec. 8,760 6,367 Miscellaneous ; 

Notes receiv- items. 42,009 36,040 

BIE... Saw 232,612.06 7 eet Depreciation re- 

Bonds in treas.. 81,000 x1,341,000 serve and ac- 

Miscellaneous. . 42,200 32,975 counts paya- 
pee to sub. bleis seh 11,788 9,144 

SPE 1,668,529 1,117,616 Profit oe loss, 
Profit and loss: eee 864,396  surp. Paes 732, 8255) snueeeee 
Total.......$18,516,645 $34,110,693 Total.......$18,516,645 $34,110,693 


x Includes bonds in treasury and as security on notes. 


The investments in subsidiary companies were: Stocks 
aggregating $14,807,072 on Mar. 81, 1916, against $21,447,697 
in 1915 (see list Mar. 31, 1912, Vol. 96, p. 946); and loans to 
subsidiary companies, $16,475,600 in 1916, against $22,565,313 


in 1915. 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET OF SUB-COMPANIES MAR. 31 
Assets 1916 1915 Liabilities 1916 1915 
Plant.. . .2$6,520,877 $6,019,752 Capital stock.. $5,745,400 $5,745,400 
Inter - co. re- Due New River 
ceivables..... 1,309,965 764,962 Co........... 1,832,074 1,445,992 
Mdse., feed, Inter-co. paya- : 
furn., etc iar 399,340 402,384 bles... .. 1,309,965 764,962 
Acc’ts receiva- Ace’ts ‘payable. 394,585 359,267 
le sy; 2.2 rae 345,702 305,507 Notes payable.. 158,862 343,788 
Notes receiva- Pay-rolls.. 5 64,212 42,156 
1 CA Gee ree > 13,531 126,210 Miscellaneous. . 72,808 48,815 
Due from New 
Cor. ae 163,546 328,375 
Cash... : 35,565 43,840 
Coal in transit. 76,917 124,107 
Miscellaneous.. 229,528 161,088 
Profit and loss.. 482,933 474,155 
BLODEL sei vohers $9,577,905 $8,750,380 Total........ $9,577,905 $8,750,380 


a After deducting reserve for depreciation, $458,752. 


Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 
Se DeS.. a, 
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NEW YORK, JULY 8, 1916 


The Coal Miner’s Safety Pledge 


WILL PRACTICE SAFETY FIRST FOR MY OWN 


SAK E—life is sweet. I am proud of my strength, happy that I can 
load out a “crossing.”” My body is whole, my limbs are sound and my eyes are 
clear. I will keep these blessings. My life is mine to use, not to misuse. My 
strength is mine to use, not to abuse. 


WILL PRACTICE SAFETY FIRST FOR MY BUDDY’S 


SAKE—In the mine I am not alone.. My own life is a little thing 
compared with the lives of all my fellow-workmen. [| will play safe that I may 
not see the mangled forms of many miners, the reproach in the eyes of widows 
and the helplessness of half-clad orphans. 


WILE PRAGTICE SABETY FIRST FOR MY FAM- 

Peay SAKE. The wife needs me to stand by her when trouble 
comes; to keep food in the larder and a little money in the bank. The children 
look to me for a home and an education. They want their chance in life; | 
will not fail them nor shirk my responsibilities. 


WILL PRACTICE SAFETY FIRST FOR MY EM- 

PLOYER’S SAKE. My company has been on the square with me, 
and my loyalty shall not be expressed in lip service, but by doing my share 
to attain the goal for which the concern is striving—a safe mine. 


WIEE PRACTIGHS SAFETY FIRST FOR THE SAKE 
OF SOCIETY AT LARGE. Iam a part of humanity. The 


little fragment of the universe where I move will be impressed by my char- 
acter; others may follow my example. By being a careful workman I can do 
more to promote safety than can be done by a safety bulletin, a guarded ma- 
chine or a well-lighted entry. 


For the sake of myself, my fellow-workmen, my family, my 
employer and all mankind, I stand for—SAFETY FIRST. 





(By George N. Lantz, New Straitsville, Ohio). 
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Shifting the Screen Drive 


The vibration became so severe in the tipple at the 
Brushy Mountain coal mine, on account of the thrust of 
an unbalanced shaking screen, that alarming conditions, 
threatening the timber structure, developed, disarranging 
the alignment of the shafting. I overcame this difficulty 
by the ‘scheme shown in the accompanying illustration of 
the front of the tipple and bins. 

A simple frame consisting of 12x12 uprights, Peas’! 
bolted to 12x12 caps and sills and braced to withstand the 
thrust of the eccentrics on the driving shaft, was erected. 
A timber crib composed of 4x6-in. timbers was constructed 
on the inside of this frame and loaded with rock, to assist 
in holding the entire structure to its foundation. 

From the top of sills to the top of caps is 14 ft. Ina 
front elevation of the structure the uprights are 9 ft. 2 








FRONT VIEW OF TIPPLE AFTER ALTERATIONS 


in. on centers; on the side they are 7 ft. on centers. The 
sills are 14 ft. long and are securely bolted to the founda- 
tion by 144-in. bolts 2 ft. long. 

On this frame is placed the driving shaft carrying one 
34x14-in. pulley, one 72-in. balance wheel and two eccen- 
trics with their pitman rods. The latter are built from 
214-in. double-strength pipe, 2614 ft. in length, with an 
eye at one end, to attach to a 214-in. square machine-steel 
shaft, fastened to the shaking screen by straps, near the 
center of gravity of screen and load; at the other end it 
is attached to the eccentrics. 

The pitman rods are trussed on the top and bottom with 
14-in. iron rods of the “hog-chain girder” type to give 
stiffness. The driving shaft is 34% in. in diameter and 
1114 ft. long. The screen is 6 ft. wide and 22 ft. in 
length, and handles 1,000 tons of coal in 8 hr. during the 
winter season. 
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The cost of changing the driving mechanism of the 
screen, from the tipple timbers to this isolated structure 
and buying two new eccentrics and a shaft with boxes and 
set collars and constructing two new pitman rods was as 
follows: 


Lumber; 3,898 ft. @ $10 persMe ose re eee $38.90 
Labor of framing and. erecting 2. cy... 2c eee 14.40 
Iron: detail, 615,04,1D.@ GSC.) . creme ve octets ene eee 15.45 
52 ‘ft. of 21% -in. B.A “pipe .@. 24k <hitt.clens eo ore eee ee 12.48 
104 ft. of %-in. round irony. Soh eee eee ene nee 2.06 
7 ft. of machinery steel, 216 in square. 2. oe ee 4.13 
2 new eccentrics complete gis (enat deus. Je Lae One nN ea 95.75 
1 eccentric shaft, 11 ft. 6 in. long by 342 in. diameter 20.41 
8 plain DOKES. oo. 4,55 Asis. dee eeedes oleic level crear ieee aan 9.42 
4 set COLLATS v6.10 's0 oso wremeticheielichers le shaiteraaaie ls oasis ota 6.48 
Blacksmith work 2... cj ste tcglesel slo oe ae ene etek eee 5.00 
Foundation: 

16 bags of portland cement @) 43¢:)2 3...) eee 6.88 
2 cu.yd. Of Samd "DL iG see screener okste tones) othe onsen nena 2.00 
4cu.yd. of stone ‘@ $lid4 icc: o sole ohelele eietenet wenn 5.36 
1 OTN els) er IA rs co SA CO MG ie Ot Ge 12.40 

TOtal «0.00.0 6 ois elm siete ile sess vile Sci aie ela) okele) eaten enn nnenS - $251.12 


A “Free-Lance” in Coal Mining 
By Minine ENGINEER 


Where large coal companies have been in existence for 
a long period of years, there generally comes a time in 
their career when the canker of the business dropping 
into a rut strikes the organization. The administra- 
tion forgets that times change and men and machinery 
progress. New devices are continually being invented 


- and tried out somewhere, and on the success of these 


inventions new and more progressive concerns rise and 
push the older ones to the wall. The continually suc- 
cessful company is the one that keeps well abreast of new 
developments and bears its share of the pioneer work 
necessary. 

But in many of the older companies things are done 
the same way for decades, until the time comes when 
the business recedes. They have lost initiative and can- 
not then make good the lost years of progress. The 
simplest illustration of this is the old-fashioned colliery 
which was a success for many years in the days of the 
thick coals, but which, when changing conditions brought 
about the necessity of working the thinner seams, failed | 
to rise to the occasion and gave up in despair. Later, 
perhaps another concern, organized to meet the new con- 
ditions, obtained the same area and succeeded in making 
the field pay again as in the days of old. They employed 
new men, new methods and new ideas. 

To meet this insidious growth of old age, to combat 
the eyotistical feeling that believes itself and past efforts 
more than equal to future competition, the suggestion 
is made that there is room in the organization of the 
larger companies for a “free-lance’—an employee of no 
fixed position, but whose business it would be to watch 
for new ideas and suggestions, unhampered. by being the 
holder of a traditional position. | 

A man of some ability should be ehosen, and particu- 
larly one blessed with that quality called initiative. 
Essentially, the position implies power to foresee the 
trend of mining development, carrying with it the 
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obligation to be continually on the watch for the things 
that are of the future. 

The opportunity presented is largely along the lines 
of research and search among the doings of the coal 
industry generally, with a view to the transplanting of 
ideas inaugurated elsewhere to the particular conditions 
of the mine wherein the “free-lance” is employed. 

There are few colliery companies that cannot be im- 
proved by an admixture of fresh ideas and new blood. 
The continuous operation of any mine loses interest to 
even the rank and file of the men employed if it so be 
that there is nothing new to conquer and no problems to 
solve. The “free-lance” would be of value in helping 
to retain the best of the workmen in the company’s 
service. There is nothing so deadly to progress generally, 
as monotony. 

Removing a Large Master Gear 


By H. J. Netms* 





The master gear driving the head sprocket of a haulage 
chain operating on a 300-ft. slope and a 2%-per cent. 
grade became worn out and it was decided to change it. 
When this gear was changed once before, the mine was 
shut down three days. This time the following method 
was used, and the chain haul was operating 18 hr. after 
being stopped. 

The gear wheel was 10 ft. in diameter with a 15-in. 
face. The key holding the wheel on the shaft was 214 
in. square and 16 in. long. It was not provided with a 
gib. The pinion was 14 in. in diameter and was held by a 
114-in. square key. Both gear and pinion had been operat- 
ing four years, and it was said that it had taken two men 
using a 10-lb. sledge 6 hr. to drive the keys home. 

The keys were both driven flush with the hubs and 
shafts. On the side from which it was necessary to drive 
them out, ties, rails and timbers supporting the gear and 
pinion took up all the room, so that it would be necessary 
to tear the material out to get at the keys. The distance 
from the ground up to the gear wheels was 36 ft. The 
keys looked as if they were as tight as the day they were 
first driven. 

The first thing done was to build a 4-legged tower over 
the gear wheel, to which a set of 5-ton chain blocks were 
attached (the gear weighed 2 tons). This tower was 
necessary because the gears operated in a frame tipple. 

It was then decided that the best way to get the key 
out of the large gear was to dynamite it out. I took a 
stick of 40-per cent. dynamite and cut it up into sections 1 
in. long. Placing the first 1-in. piece against the end of 
the key, I shot it and the key moved 14 in. The next 
shot moved it about 1 in. It took seven shots to drive the 
key out. 

This is a dangerous operation and great caution should 
be exercised where it is employed. Only small amounts 
of dynamite should be used for this work. In no case 
should the charge of explosive be increased if the first 
shot only starts the key. Successive shots should all be 
small until it is driven out. 

After getting the key out, the chain-haul engine was 
started, as the gear was still tight on its shaft. The 
weight of the 300-ft. chain haul was so great that the 
gear wheel soon began to slip on the shaft. The wheel 
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was then pried over till it was about halfway off, when 
the engine was stopped and the blocks were attached to the 
wheel. The chain blocks were tightened up, the wheel 
was blocked in place and the engine again started. After 
several minutes of prying on the side of the hub, the gear 
was swinging free in the air. It was then lowered to the 
ground. 

The next job was to remove the pinion. This was done 
in the same way by firing 7 shots of dynamite 1 in. long 
behind key. When this key was out the pinion was 
found to be loose on the shaft, so that it was gradually 
worked off. The entire operation so far consumed 8 hr. 
and required the services of 7 men besides myself. 

The new pinion went on easily, and it was not long be- 
fore it was keyed in place. The large gear was next placed 
on the shaft and worked and jacked until it partly meshed 
with the pinion, The chain blocks were then detached and 
the engine was started, and in a short time the large gear 
was in place and ready to be keyed. 

This second operation, that of installing the new gear 
and pinion, was completely finished in 10 hr. It took 7 
men besides myself to complete the entire job in 18 hr., and 
as we started Saturday afternoon at 4 o’clock, we were fin- 
ished before Sunday noon, the mine not losing any operat- 
ing time. 

Where dynamite is used for this kind of work, care and 
good judgment should be exercised. When we noticed 
that the key had moved 1% in. with the first shot, my as- 
sistant was in favor of using 2 in. of dynamite for the 
next charge, but I would not permit him to do so. I 
remember one occasion where a master mechanic did this 
on a fan-motor shaft in removing a Morse chain sprocket. 
Because the first shot did not move the key, he doubled the 
amount on the next shot and broke the shaft clean off. 
No one except the person in charge should do the firing 
or judge the amount of explosive to use. If the first shot 
does not move the key, it can be started by firing several 
more without increasing the quantity of dynamite. 


2 
A Soldering Kink 


I have just run across a scheme to help in soldering. 
Tt is new to me and may be to others, says W. B. Green- 
leaf in American Machinist. As everyone knows, steel 
will rust after it is. soldered, if not thoroughly cleaned. 
The scheme is to prevent this action. 

Most small shops have a soldering iron and a jar of 
acid for odd jobs. Keep some soda water (washing soda) 
alongside the acid, and either dip the work into the soda 
or swab it with a brush or cloth. My work is small, 
and I have two 8-o0z. screw-topped bottles—one acid, 
the other soda water—both set into one block of wood. 

I have been using this outfit for two months and 
have had no trouble with rust. 


TC 
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It is pride, not nature, that craves much. 

The man who is too proud to ask is generally too good to 
receive, 

It’s foolish to try and fly like an eagle when you only 
have the wings of a wren. 

The fellow who puffs up with the first gale of prosperity, 
will bend and break beneath the first blast of adversity. 
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By Henry J. EpsaLu* 








SY NOPSIS—Some further descriptions of new 
mining plants embodying the latest developments 
in equipment for preparing the coal. The author 
concludes his article with some pertinent comments 
concerning this branch of coal engineering. 





The Warrior Coal Co.’s plant is shown in Figs. 1 and 2. 
It is located at War, W. Va., on the Dry Fork branch of 
the Norfolk & Western R.R. and was built in 1915. The 
coal is comparatively clean, and as most of the impurities 
occur in the larger pieces, the picking is done entirely on 
the conveyor leading from the dump hopper to the screens. 

The coal is fed from the hopper by means of a feeder 
and passes over a lip screen so as to bring the slack on the 
bottom and then goes to the apron conveyor on which the 
picking is done and from which the coal is discharged to 
the shaking screens. The apron conveyor is 5 ft. wide by 


of loading booms, and there are horizontal sections of 
these loading-boom conveyors used as picking tables. Pro- 
vision is also made so that the slack and nut can after- 
ward be recombined with the egg and lump, thereby mak- 
ing a carefully picked run-of-mine. 

The coal is transferred from the dump hopper to the 
shaking screens by means of an apron conveyor set at a 
slight downward incline, and the preliminary picking is 
done on this conveyor. A reciprocating feeder delivers 
the coal over the lip screen to the apron so that, as in pre- 
vious cases, the slack will be on the bottom and the lump 
on top. The screens separate the coal into lump, egg, nut 
and slack, which can be loaded separately on four differ- 
ent tracks, two of these being served by loading booms 
and two by means of chutes; or by means of a mixing 
conveyor, the smaller sizes can be added to the larger so 
as to form almost any combination desired. The lower 
run of the mixing conveyor acts also as a refuse conveyor 
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75 ft. centers and is set at a slight incline. The refuse 
removed from the coal is dropped into a hopper and taken 
away by mine cars. The shaking screens are 6 ft. wide 
and of the double balanced type. 

There are four tracks under the screenhouse, the lump 
and egg coal, or run-of-mine, being loaded on two of 
these by means of loading booms and stoker coal being 
loaded on the remaining two by means of chutes. Provi- 
sion is also made for loading run-of-mine by means of an 
emergency chute in case it is necessary to shut down 
the shaking screens or loading booms for repairs. 

The plant of the Tierney Mining Co. is shown in Fig. 3. 
In general arrangement it is somewhat similar to the plant 
of the Warrior Coal Co. just described. It is located at 
Stone, Ky., on the Williamson & Pond Creek branch of 
the Norfolk and Western R.R. The tipple has a capacity 
of 400 tons per hr. and is equipped with balanced shaking 
screens 8 ft. wide. Lump and egg coal is loaded by means 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE WARRIOR COAL CO’S PLANT 


and takes the refuse up to a hopper on the hillside from 
which it is removed by mine cars. 

The apron conveyor from the dump hopper to the 
screens is 5 ft. wide by 73 ft. centers; this conveyor, the 
screens and a small cross-conveyor for transferring slack 
to the mixing conveyor are all driven by a 35-hp. motor. 
The two loading-boom conveyors are driven by a 10-hp. 
motor. ‘The mixing and refuse conveyor, which is of the 
flight-conveyor type with two strands of chain, is driven 
by a 20-hp. motor. The tipple structure is built entirely 
of wood. 

Figs. 4 and 5 show two interior views of the steel tipple 
of the Allegheny River Mining Co., at the Cagodan mine, 
on the Allegheny River, opposite Logansport, Penn. At 
this mine two seams of coal are mined, the lower Freeport 
and the upper Kittanning, and the tipple is built double 
so that the two kinds of coal can be handled separately 
or combined in any proportion desired. Each of the two 
sets of equipment has a capacity of 250 tons per hr., which 
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makes a total possible capacity for the tipple of 500 tons 
per hr. 

The mine cars are brought in on two tracks, each of 
which has its own dump hopper and its own kickback for 
running the empties back on another track, where they are 
picked up by a short car-haul conveyor and taken up to a 
somewhat higher level for making up into trains. This 
arrangement brings the dumphouse down close to the 
ground level and reduces the amount of structure neces- 
sary. Each dump hopper delivers to an inclined apron 
conveyor 3 ft. 6 in. wide by 120 ft. centers, which takes 
the coal up an incline and delivers it to two sets of double 
balanced shaking screens 6 ft. wide. The screens separate 
the coal into slack, nut and lump, the smaller sizes being 


delivered by means of chutes to cars on two tracks under 


the screenhouse and the larger sizes to two other tracks 
by means of loading booms. 

The picking is done on horizontal sections of the load- 
ing-boom conveyors. For taking care of the bone and 
refuse, there is a double-chain flight conveyor with a parti- 
tion in the middle so that the bone can be handled on one 
side and the refuse on the other; this is done so that the 
bone may be crushed and used in the boilers, whereas 
the refuse is taken away in mine cars and disposed of. 
This same partition flight conveyor connects with a 
cross-conveyor, which is also partitioned and takes care of 
the mixing of the smaller with the larger sizes and also 
the mixing of the two coals from the different seams. In 
addition to this, there is an emergency run-of-mine 
chute leading from the head of each apron conveyor, so 
that unprepared coal can be delivered to cars on one track 
in case the screens or loading booms are shut down for 
repairs. 

The motive power is derived from two 50-hp. motors 
for the apron conveyors and the screens, one 25-hp. motor 
for the refuse conveyor and crusher, one of the same horse- 
power motor for the trip feeder, another for the trip 
maker, one 5-hp. motor for the boiler-house conveyor and 
one 714-hp. motor for the reciprocating feeder. This 
tipple is built with steel frames covered with corrugated 
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FIG. 2, SHAKING SCREEN AND LOADING BOOM AT THE 
WARRIOR COAL CO. PLANT 


iron, with ample windows and wire-glass skylights for 
giving plenty of light and with trimmer walks alongside 
of the railroad cars for use of the trimmers. 


THe PowHATAN Coan AND Minine Co.s PLANT 


A very complete steel tipple, just under construction 
at this writing, is shown in Figs. 6 and 7, this plant being 
designed for the Powhatan Coal and Mining Co., at Pow- 
hatan, W. Va. In this case the preparation is to be 
carried still further by separating the pea and slack coal, 
the device for accomplishing this being a rotary cylindri- 
cal screen. It obviously would not be feasible to attempt 
to separate these very small sizes by use of a shaking 





FIG. 3. TIPPLE ARRANGEMENT OF THE TIERNEY MINING CO. 
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FIG. 4. 


screen, as the slack would tend to pass over the small open- 
ings instead of going through them. 

The dumphouse in this case is up on a hillside, and the 
coal is lowered to the screens by means of a retarding 
conveyor of the double-strand flight type. The shaking 
screens are 8 ft. wide and of the double balanced type. 
There are five tracks under the screenhouse, three of 
these being served by loading booms and two by chutes. 
The sizes into which the coal is to be separated are lump, 


egg, nut, pea and slack, and the picking is to be done on 


horizontal sections of the loading-boom conveyors. 





DUMP SHED OF THE ALLEGHENY RIVER 
MINING CO. 


FIG. 5. 


PICKING TABLES AND LOADING BOOMS OF THE ALLEGHENY RIVER MINING CO. 


The refuse is to be taken care of by means of a double- 
strand flight conveyor, the upper run of which will con- 
nect with a cross-conveyor and also act as a mixing con- 
veyor for mixing the smaller sizes with the larger. The 
cross-conveyor also transfers the pea and slack to a short 
inclined conveyor which in turn delivers to a gravity-dis- 
charge elevator conveyor, with V-shaped buckets between 
two strands of roller chain, which takes these sizes up to 
the rotary screen. The rotary screen delivers the pea 
coal to a 150-ton pea bin and the slack to a 300-ton slack 
bin underneath the shaking screens at the rear end of the 
loading-boom conveyors. There is also a conveyor for pea 
and rescreened coal running at right angles to the load- 
ing-boom conveyors and serving to carry the pea coal from 
the bin over to the outside track or to a hopper for house 
coal; the lower run of this conveyor takes the slack 
from the rescreen hoppers over and delivers it to the cross- 
slack conveyor. 

The rescreened coal comes from screens in the hoppers 
or chutes underneath the shaking screens so that the larger 
sizes are rescreened in this manner and any slack taken 
out, thereby making a more perfectly screened coal on the 
loading-boom conveyors. The gravity-discharge machine 
encircles the pea and slack bins, the upper run taking the 
slack out and delivering it to the bin and the lower run 
bringing the pea back and delivering it to the pea and re- 
screenings conveyor. 

This tipple is built entirely of steel covered with corru- 
gated iron. Ample provision is made for light at the 
various points required, and it is provided with all the lat- 
est devices for the best possible operation. The capacity 
is 450 tons per hr. The slack coal in this case is to be 
drawn out from the bin to larries and used in coke ovens, 
and the refuse is to be drawn out from the bottom of the 
refuse bin and disposed of. 
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FIG..6. GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE POWHATAN COAL AND COKE CO.’S SCREENING AND 
LOADING ARRANGEMENT 


The motive power provided is as follows: One 125-hp. 
motor for the gravity-discharge machine and revolving 
screens ; one 60-hp. motor for shaking screens, cross-slack 
conveyor and conveyor to the gravity-discharge machine; 
one 50-hp. motor for picking tables and pea and rescreen- 
ing conveyors; one 30-hp. motor for refuse and mixing 
conveyor. 

It will be readily seen from the description of these 
plants that each tipple proposition presents its own pe- 
culiar problems and requirements and that the designing 
of the equipment is a special branch of conveying-machin- 
ery engineering, requiring a great deal of experience and 
familiarity with all sorts of devices for accomplishing 





TIPPLE ARRANGEMENT, POWHATAN COAL AND 
COKE CoO. 


FIG. 7. 


the desired results. The engineer must also have the 
proper sort of initiative for making the design, in order 
to get the devices and general arrangement best suited to 
the particular case, so that the equipment will meet the 
requirements and show the greatest return on the amount 
of money invested. 


Ke) 

In Mesopotamia Coal Was Mined About Half a Century 
Ago in the northern section of this ancient province at Har- 
put, about 45 km. east of Jezireh. The product was used for 
a while on river boats plying on the navigable sections of the 
Tigris. The fluvial transportation industry appears to have 
stimulated research for the fuel, since a little mining was 
also undertaken for the same purpose in the Jebel Hamrin 
90 km. northeast of Bagdad. Coal has also been found in the 
vicinity of Mosul, but the deposit has not been worked. At 
about 160 km. northeast of Bagdad a small amount of coal 
has been mined by the natives since 1890. Mining is con- 
fined to the low hills lying east of Kifri, near the Nasalah 
village. The coal is won from open cuts and shallow work- 
ings. Its quality was found to be poor at that level, and 
deeper digging has not yet been undertaken.—Leon Dominan 
in Transactions of the A. I. M. EH. 

The Coal-Mine Power House is one of the most important 
parts of a mining plant. The editors of ‘Coal Age” have been 
asked so often recently to devote a greater amount of at- 
tention to power matters that it has been decided to collect 
all articles of a power nature and publish them regularly in a 
department devoted to that phase of the industry. The success 
of this plan depends upon the interest of the coal men them- 
selves in the work. We invite every man in mining who has 
a few minutes’ time to send us one or more articles covering 
some successful power plant, or some important installation 
that is in actual operation. All articles should be illustrated 
whenever possible. Short articles are particularly desired. 
Rates of payment will be liberal. 
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Imstitute, U. S. A. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 





SY NOPSIS—A representative gathering of the 
coal and metal-mine inspectors of the entire coun- 
try. Valuable papers read and important subjects 
relating to mining discussed by members. Ban- 
quets and tours of inspection to the mines and 
smelteries in the Joplin district and a visit to the 
mines at Pittsburg, Kan., completed the program. 





The ninth annual meeting of the Mine Inspectors’ In- 
stitute of the United States of America was held at the 
Conner Hotel, Joplin, Mo., June 13-15, 1916. While the 
attendance was not as large as usual, it was quite as rep- 
resentative of the country as at former meetings, mem- 
bers being present from most of the coal-mining states, 
from Alabama and Oklahoma on the south to the provinces 
of Ontario and British Columbia on the north. 

The several sessions of the institute were well attended 
by the 40 members and their friends. The members came 
well prepared to discuss the many important questions 
announced in the program, and there were some valuable 
papers presented, which were read and discussed. Many 
of the inspectors who had not prepared papers came to 
the meeting with well-digested notes relating to the sub- 
jects under discussion. So great was the desire of the in- 
spectors present to get the most profit from the discussions 
that it was with some reluctance that the necessary time 
was given to the enjoyable trips that had been planned 
by the committee of arrangements for the entertainment 
of the visiting members and their friends. 

Perhaps one of the most valuable papers ever presented 
at any meeting of the institute was that read by Thomas 
traham, chief inspector of mines for British Columbia. 
Mr. Graham’s paper was entitled “Some Gaseous Mines in 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Field.” It was well remarked 
that a few papers of the high order of this one would make 
the transactions of the institute classical, in the view of 
mine inspectors. 

Another paper that held the close attention of the mem- 
bers was that prepared by Edwin Higgins, chief mine 
inspector of California. This paper was entitled “Cali- 
fornia Mine Inspection and the Safety-Bear Movement.” 
In the absence of Mr. Higgins, who was unavoidably pre- 
vented from attending the meeting, his paper was read 
by the secretary of the institute. The paper outlined what 
the inspection service is doing in California to secure the 
cooperation of the miners and operators in safety meas- 
ures and described in detail the organization and the 
operation of the “Safety-Bear Club,” which is a recently 
formed safety organization with a large membership that 
is rapidly increasing in numbers and importance. 

Among the subjects discussed, which had been pre- 
viously announced, were the following: “The Use of 
Explosives in Oklahoma Mines”; “Ventilation at Times 
of Shooting in Iowa Mines”; “Stripping Operations in 
Kansas” ; “Mining in Ontario, Canada”; “Safety in Un- 
derground Haulage”; “The Coal Mines of Missouri” ; 
“The Zine Mines of Southwestern Missouri” ; “What Con- 
stitutes Efficiency in Mine Inspection”; “Use of Permis- 
sible Explosives in Alabama”; and “The Duties and Po- 
lice Power of Mine Inspectors in British Columbia.” 


The subjects that elicited the liveliest discussion among 
the members present were “The Use of Permissible Explo- 
sives in Alabama Mines” and “The Use of Explosives in 
Oklahoma Mines.” The discussion of the former subject 
was opened by C. H. Nesbitt, chief mine inspector of 
Alabama, and the latter by Edward Boyle, chief inspector 
of mines for Oklahoma. The result of the discussion of 
these two subjects was a more favorable consideration and 
indorsement of the use of permissible explosives than had 
been accorded them at any previous meeting of the insti- 
tute. 

On Wednesday afternoon, June 14, by special invita- 
tion of the American Zine, Lead and Smelting Co., the 
members of the institute and their friends visited the 
Davey mine of the company, at Carterville, Mo. Both 
the underground workings of the mine and the concentrat- 
ing mill were inspected. Previous to the visit C. M. 
Harlan, mine inspector, Carterville, Mo., had addressed ° 
the institute and given an interesting though brief out- 
line of the methods of mining employed, and the treat- 
ment of the zinc-lead ore at the mills in the Joplin dis- 
trict. The same evening the members attended a banquet 
at the Conner Hotel, provided by the mine operators of 
southwestern Missouri. It goes without saying that the 
wholesomeness of the food served at the banquet and the 
sincerity of the toasts offered produced a lasting impres- 
sion on the guests who enjoyed this hospitality so gen- 
erously provided. 

Again, at noon of the following day, Thursday, June 
15, the members of the institute and their friends were 
the guests of the Safety and Sanitation Society at Webb 
City, where a generous lunch was served. At that time 
the officers of the society outlined its work and accomplish- 
ments, and a number of hearty responses were made by 
the visiting inspectors. The same evening the visiting 
mine inspectors and their friends were again banqueted 
at the Conner Hotel, their brother inspectors of Missouri 
being their hosts on that occasion. Both at this banquet 
and the one given by the operators the preceding evening, 
filtered spring water and decanted coffee were the sole 
liquid refreshments furnished. 

By general consent the afternoon session was prolonged 
until 6 o’clock, in order to enable the members to com- 
plete the entire business of the institute that day, and 
accept the invitation of John Pellegrino, assistant com- 
missioner of labor and state mine inspector of Kansas, who 
had addressed the institute and described-in an interest- 
ing manner mining conditions in that state. It was ar- 
ranged that the members and their friends should visit © 
some of the shaft and openpit coal mines near Pittsburg, 
Kan., the following day. 

Thus, on Friday, June 16, the institute members be- 
came the guests of the state mine inspectors of Kansas and 
the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburg. The greater part 
of the day was devoted to visits made to the offices of the 
state mine inspector and the Chamber of Commerce, fol- 
lowing which luncheon was served at the Stillwell Hotel. 
Automobiles were then placed at the disposal of the mem- 
bers, who were taken to the strip-pit mine of the Ellsworth 
& Klaner Coal Co., the Katy No. 2 shaft mine and the 
Joplin Smelter and Ore Co.’s zine smeltery. 
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At one of the business sessions of the institute, the 
constitution was amended, changing the date of the 
annual meetings from the second Tuesday in June to the 
second Tuesday in July. This was done in order to avoid 
the conflict of the meeting with the commencement sea- 
son of schools and colleges, which often prevented inspec- 
tors from being present. 

A resolution was also adopted relating to the loss by 
death of Dr. Joseph A. Holmes, late director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines and en active member of 
the institute at the time of his death, which occurred July 
12, 1915. The resolution expressed the high appreciation 
of the members for the work accomplished by Doctor 
Holmes and their regard for his personal character and 
untiring efforts in advancing the interests of mine in- 
spection. Before final adjournment, upon the invitation 
of Michael Scollard, chief deputy mine inspector of In- 
diana, the institute selected Indianapolis as the place of its 
next meeting, July, 1917. 

The membership was increased by the election of 
twelve mine inspectors. The following officers were also 
elected for the ensuing year: Thomas Graham, Victoria, 
B. C., Canada, president; L. D. Devore, Bellaire, Ohio, 
first vice-president; Rees H. Beddow, Gallup, N. M., sec- 
ond vice-president ; Charles H. Nesbitt, Birmingham, Ala., 
third vice-president; James W. Paul, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
secretary; Thomas Kanary, St. Charles, Mich., assistant 
secretary; P. J. Moore, Carbondale, Penn., treasurer ; 
J.T. Beard, New York City, editor-in-chief. 

One of the gratifying aspects of the convention was 
the opinion expressed by many of the members that more 
time should be given to the consideration and discussion 
of mining topics and less to entertainment. 

The following were the members in attendance: 

Alabama—C. H. Nesbitt, chief mine inspector, Birm- 
ingham; Edward Flynn, inspector, T. C. I. & R.R. Co., 
Pratt City. 

Kansas—John Pellegrino, assistant commissioner of 
labor, Pittsburg; Charles E. Paisley, deputy mine inspec- 
tor, Pittsburg; Martin Kotzman, deputy mine inspec- 
tor, Frontenac; James Sherwood, deputy mine inspector, 
Pittsburg. 

Illinois—John Bohlander, president State Mining 
Board, Pekin; Ben D. Roberts, state mine inspector, 
Streator; John McClintock, state mine inspector, Mur- 
physboro; James S. Reid, state mine inspector, Carter- 
ville; John Dunlop, safety inspector, Peoria; Thomas P. 
Back, Canton. 

Indiana—Michael Scollard, state mine inspector, In- 
dianapolis. 

Iowa—W. E. Holland, state mine inspector, Albia. 

Missouri—George Hill; chief mine inspector, Bevier; 
Walter W. Holmes, state mine inspector, Webb City; C. M. 
Harlan, state mine inspector, Carterville; Benjamin B. 
Fischer, state mine inspector, Lexington. 

Oklahoma—Edward Boyle, chief mine inspector, Okla- 
homa City; Frank Haley, state mine inspector, Henrvetta; 
J. J. Rutledge, mining engineer, McAlester. 

Pennsylvania—J. W. Paul, consulting mining engineer, 
Pittsburgh. . 

. Tennessee—George E. Sylvester, civil and mining engi- 
neer, Rockwood. 

Canada—Thomas Graham, chief inspector of mines, 
Victoria, B. C.; James Bartlett, inspector of mines, 
Haileybury, Ont. 
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Extracts from a Superintend- 
ent’s Diary 


Arthur Blake, manager of stores for our company, 
spent the day in camp making his monthly inspection 
of our commissary. Incidentally he spent an hour or so 
at my office, and because of the fact that our conversation 
happened to drift into a discussion of the relation between 
commissary profits and house rents, I learned some facts 
that will be of great assistance to me the next time I 
find it necessary to go to my directors for an appropria- 
tion to cover camp improvements. 

Blake has been connected with mine commissaries for 
a number of years—so many years in fact that he recalls 
without an effort mining villages where the houses were 
all shacks, and hogs and cattle had at least equal rights 
with the miner’s children on the village green. Schools, 
fences, changehouses and other présent-day necessities 
had not yet arrived. I too had witnessed similar changes, 
but had never stopped to consider that each change for 
the better meant a corresponding improvement in the 
commissary manager’s profit sheet. 

Since Blake’s interest in the mining game is concerned 
only with the dollars and cents that it produces in his 
department, he has allowed nothing to escape his notice 
that might affcct his yearly showing. His conversation 
developed many important facts that prove the necessity 
for a closer and more intimate relation and codperation 
between departments of a great business. 

He has found that schools create a demand for 
children’s clothes, to say nothing of a larger variety of 
foods as well as toothbrushes and other toilet necessities. 
Better houses mean more and better furniture and more 
of everything else for that matter, because the families 
stop shifting around and that means that most of the 
earnings of the men folks are no longer required to meet 
moving expenses. To hear him tell it, the purchasing 
power of some families has been more than doubled, with- 
out any change in rates of compensation. 

Incidentally he mentioned that the men no longer shift 
around as was formerly the case, and he has the same 
customers’ names on his books year after year. One of 
the effects of this state of affairs is that it is no longer 
necessary to take long chances with new customers as old 
ones are in the majority. 

Personally Iam not very much interested in the profits 
of the commissaries or the buying power of my miners, 
but incidentally Blake’s talk will be of immense assistance 
to me in the future. It is easy enough to make state- 
ments about the drawing power of satisfied labor, of 
well-equipped houses, schools, etc., but I have found it 
rather difficult to back up my statements by actual 
figures. These I will now be able to obtain by simply 
calling on the commissary managers for statements from 
their books. 

It is not hard to understand that after a man’s family 
has succeeded in getting enough money out of him to 
furnish a house comfortably, they will have many ob- 
jections to offer if he suggests that work is better in 
another camp. To hear Blake tell it, the commissary 
books show that some of our miners’ houses are well 
furnished to say the least. 

If Blake happens around often enough, it is more than 
possible that I will become very much interested in the 
affairs of the commissary. 
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Institute B Meeting 


By Ftioyp W: 





SYNOPSIS—A purely conversational account of 
the summer meeting of this big Western coal 
institute. “Coal Age’ fathered the institute at 
its inception and is proud of the growth to which 
the organization has attained. The author of the 
article recites in narrative fashion his journey out 
and back. 





Summer manifests itself to different people in differ- 
ent ways. Some men are sure June is here because 
strawberries have been reduced to something less than 
a dollar a box. I know June is here because I am on 
the train with a yard-long ticket reading Salt Lake City. 
It’s the summer meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal 
Mining Institute I’m bound for. I know I’m too busy 
to go, but ’'m going anyway—and why? 

Well! I’m one of the daddies of the institute, and, 
second, I’m a life member. Being a life member of a 
society located 3,000 miles from home is a fine thing. 
I don’t have to pay any annual dues, which means that 
if I continue to exist for 30 more years I will have saved 
about $70. During this time it will have cost me only 
$6,000 to get out to the conventions and back—but what’s 
that to a life member? Besides, my vanity has been 
tickled, my loyalty insured and my conscience aroused to 
everlasting sentry service. I couldn’t stay home if I 
wanted to. 

It’s a long journey, but there’s something to anticipate 
at the far end. I’m going to meet men whose hearts 
remain warm and whose memories are not dimmed by 
time or distance. I was born in the South and educated 
in the East, but I’ve lived in the West and I recognize 
that the bigness of the country permeates the souls of 
the fellows living out there. 


PARSONS 


What kind of a man is he who forgets help rendered 
in time of need? Therefore Coal Age and its editors can’t 
forget the friendly codperation of the Rocky Mountain 
ail industry when the paper was a little fellow strugg gling 
to hold up its head. Now that it is in the prime of 
healthy young manhood and has become the only paper 
published for coal men engaged in operating mines, will 
it forget? No! Not now, nor later. 

I stopped in Chicago a few hours and among other 
things had an interesting talk with Carl Scholz, who 
manages the mines and fuel interests of the Rock Island 
R.R. We discussed labor matters as viewed in the light 
of events subsequent to the recent McAlpin agreements. 
Mr. Scholz has some tdeas, and I succeeded in getting 
his promise to write them down for publication in Coal 
Age. He is to give me the copy on my way back East. 

I can’t help but call attention here to some educational 
work Mr. Scholz is doing in the way of instructing Rock 
Island employees in fuel economy. In his company’s 
magazine he says: 


The theoretical amount of power contained in a scoop of 
coal holding 15 lb. of fuel at 13,000 heat units per pound 
is 195,000 heat units. Since each heat unit is equivalent to 
772 ft.-lb., the scoop of coal will develop theoretically 150,- 
000,000 ft.-1b. 

In actual operation the losses in heat by the burning of 
coal, absorption of heat by the boiler, losses through the ash 
and through the stack, radiation, cylinder condensation and 
the losses in the machinery are approximately 95 per cent., 
leaving only 5 per cent. of the original theoretical power actu- 
ally available for work; and still this 5 per cent. is sufficient 
to raise one of our large Mikado engines fully equipped for 
service, weighing 320,000 lb., 23% ft. 

This ilustration conveys clearly how much power can be 
generated by the saving of one shovelful of coal. Let us see 
how much energy we can save each day. 


In another issue of the Rock Island Hmployees’ 
Magazine Mr. Scholz says 
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STEEL TIPPLE AND FOOT OF INCLINE AT THE BLACK HAWK MINE OF THE UNITED STATES FUEL CO., 
BLACK HAWK, UTAH 


A scoop of slack coal will convert 120 lb. of water into 
steam in any well-kept boiler. If the flues and flue sheets are 
covered with ¥% in. of soot, which is not at all uncommon, it 
will only evaporate 66 lb. of water. It is very important that 
close attention be paid to the soot, which will accumulate 
quickly with the high-volatile, long-flame coals produced in 
the Central Western states. 

The following table will be of interest to those who wish 
to help in a fuel economy campaign: 


TABLE SHOWING THE LOSS IN CONDUCTIVITY OF 
BOILER PLATE DUE TO VARYING THICKNESS 
OF SOOT DEPOSIT 


' 


Thickness of Soot Loss Per Cent. 
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Well, Hughes has just been nominated. I’m leaving 
Chicago on a train crowded with Republican delegates. 
Some of them seem to think I’m a brother patriot and 
have been telling me all about it. Each time I start 
to reply I remember the motto of the mines—“Safety 
First’—and shut up. Among a half-dozen men near 
me in the observation car were two congressmen and 
a governor. The one impression I have received is that 


politics is politics and human nature is human nature. 
We can educate our wills, put brakes on our tongues 
and polish our manners, but human nature is there 100 
per cent. strong, whether we live in Oshkosh or New York 
City. Somehow I have no better opinion of politics than 
I had before I got on the train in Chicago. 

Believe I got an idea, however—politicians are great 
fellows for ideas. One of the congressmen told how 
a certain candidate had beaten a friend of his at the polls. 
Mr. H—, the successful office-seeker, was of German 
descent. He sent out a letter attacking himself. The 
circular said that Mr. H— was of German nativity and, 
therefore, was not a desirable man for the place. The 
letter was mailed to the German voters in the district 
and resulted in a solid German vote for Mr. H—. 

Couldn’t I work it this way? Suppose I send out a 
letter to all mining men who are not Coal Age subscribers 
and say: 

Dear Sir—Don’t take “Coal Age.” I started to read it three 


years ago and was then only a fireboss. After studying it one 
year, I passed a mine foreman’s examination; at the end of 





IN ATTENDANCE AT THE MIDSUMMER MEETING OF THE ORGANIZATION 
with the State Capitol Building as a background 
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RAILWAY STATION AT CASTLE GATE AND BAND OF UTAH FUEL CO. 


two years I had qualified for the position of superintendent; 
now Iam manager of all our mines and the information I got 
out of “Coal Age” cost me $9. My salary has only been in- 
creased from $900 to $3,600; so don’t let them fool you as they 
have me. “Coal Age” contains nothing about raising poultry 
or growing mushrooms; it only prints articles on mining coal, 
so if you are a coal man beware of spending $3 for such use- 
less information. 


Most of the politicians got off during the night, so 
this Sunday morning I have the train pretty much to 
myself. We’re getting west, for I see two jack rabbits. 
Fifteen years ago when I first went across the plains one 
could see at least a few coyotes, but not now—civilization 
and population have advanced and the “Wild and woolly 
West” is no more. Soon we'll be in Denver and at 8:30 
in the morning the pilgrimage to Salt Lake will com- 
mence. No body of coal-mining men in the United 
States turn out so well for their meetings as this Rocky 
Mountain crowd. 

Well, here we are on a special train of Pullman 
sleepers with an observation car on the rear end. It’s the 
same old crowd, minus a few regulars, with some new 
faces to take their places. W. J. Murray, of the Victor- 
American, isn’t with us because Billy Murray, his son, 
is in the Denver hospital with a badly broken arm. 
Too bad Billy can’t be present—he is one of the founders 
of the institute and up to now has never missed a 
meeting. 

In Pueblo we picked up a lot of members, among 
whom is B. J. Matteson, assistant general manager of 


the C. F. & I. mines. Mr. Matteson is going in place 
of Mr. Weitzel, who can’t get away. 

Eight hours on the train has proved that we have a 
crowd of regular fellows. At dinner Bill Brennan, 
assistant general manager of the Union Pacific mines, 
Howard, of the Du Pont Powder, and Robinson, of the 
General Electric, matched me for the dinner check and 
I lost—knew when I drew berth No. 13 coming out of 
Chicago that I was going to be unlucky. Cargo, of 
the Westinghouse Co., was stuck for the breakfast. As 
a consequence Brennan and myself, also Abbott, of the 
American Steel and Wire, had a very good appetite. 

Here we are at Castle Gate. All the Utah coal men 
have met us here. A fine band of the Utah Fuel Co. 
in red uniforms is playing a lively tune. The music 
has made George Anderson, of the A. 8S. & W. Co., and 
O. H. Davidson, of Denver, very patriotic—they want 
to start a preparedness parade. 

We are now at Hiawatha, where a band of the United 
States Fuel Co. in blue uniforms is greeting us. Here 
is the Black Hawk mine of the above company. The 
tipple cost $150,000 and is an all-steel affair. The coal 
is unloaded one car at a time in a cylindrical dump. 
A Christy box-car loader is in operation. The coal 
dumping into open cars goes over a shaking boom that 
can be elevated to any height. This saves breakage. 
The coal comes from the faces in the mine to the tipple 
without unloading. Steel cars of 344 tons’ capacity 
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EXCURSIONISTS AT BLACK HAWK, UTAH 


are used. The mouth of the mine is connected to the 
tipple by a long incline. An average day’s loading is 
1,800 tons. 

The seam at this mine is nearly 20 ft. thick. George 
Pryde, of the Union Pacific, says this isn’t a coal mine, 
it’s a coal quarry. We went into the mine about 1% mi. 
The main haulway averages from 15 to 20 ft. high. It 
is whitewashed top and sides. The lunch we had here 
at Hiawatha was fine. Some class, for we had an 
orchestra to tease us while we ate. The red band and the 
blue band had a competition ; it was decided that the con- 
test was a draw. 

Now we are at the property of the Standard Coal Co. 
Here we have a concrete tipple and an Ottumwa box-car 
loader. There is also a very nice looking incline. But 
the chief feature is the circular track leading from the 
foot of the incline around over the tipple. This per- 
mits all the cars to run over the dump on the tipple 
by gravity. They unload and run by gravity to the 
empty siding at the foot of the incline. On their way 
over the tipple the cars are weighed automatically by 


an Amet-Streeter scales. This looks hke an economical 
arrangement, as only two men are required on this 
tipple, and from 1,400 to 1,500 tons can be handled 
daily. 

Our next stop was at the mine of the Spring Canyon 
Coal Co., where the coal is brought to the tipple by 
an aérial tramway. This installation is quite successful 
and shows what can be done by aérial trams. Only a 
little time was spent here, as we had to hurry on to 
Castle Gate for supper. 

At Castle Gate the Utah Fuel Co. set up a delightful 
supper to all the members and then took the entire party 
in a special train of mine cars through one of their mines 
where a 24-ft. seam of coal is being worked. The coal 
is cut with a Jeffrey Arcwall machine. Two Goodman 
straight-face cutters are also on their way for use in 
this mine. The miners here average loading from 15 
to 20 tons per day per man—an output that at 3714. 
per ton gives them a daily wage of from $5.60 to $7.50. 
Miners in some of our Eastern mines would shed tears of 
joy if they could work under such conditions. 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE STANDARD COAL CO.’S TIPPLE, SHOWING PECULIAR CIRCULAR CONSTRUCTION 


I would like to describe the method of mining here 
as I saw it, but will leave that for Mr. Watts, president 
of the institute and chief engineer of the Utah Fuel Co. 
Mr. Watts is preparing a series of articles for us, to 
be a part of the Coal Age series on underground mining. 

In the evening after we came out of the mine at 
Castle Gate we washed up, put on our best society 
manners and went to a dance. I’m just going to tell 
you that the young ladies out in Utah know how to 
dance. Messrs. Abbott, Robinson and Burnite carried 
off the honors with their nimble footwork and clever 
blarney—at least, that’s the verdict of Mr. Loveland, 
of the Mines and Smelters Supply Co., and Mr, Fields, 
of the Jeffrey Co., and they’re some judges of society 
capers. 

Mr. Thompson, general superintendent of te Utah 
Fuel Co., who acted as host when he wasn’t busy shaking 
a foot himself, shooed us all out of the hall at 11:45, 
just in time to board our special for Salt Lake City, 
where we arrived the next morning at 7. Will we forget 
Castle Gate? J reckon not. Thank you, Mr, Thompson, 
Mr. Watts, Mr. Sanderson and Mr. Murphy. Seldom 
have we been entertained in a more wholesome and 
delightful fashion, 

In Salt Lake we were all on hand at 10 am., 
Wednesday morning, in the Hotel Utah when the first 
session of the convention was called to order by Presi- 
dent Watts. Parson Simpkins was the orator of the 
morning and welcomed the coal men to Utah. If Salt 
Lake City has an asset in human form, it is this fellow 


Simpkins. He’s a clever story-teller and carries his 
hearers right with him. By the way, if the parson’s 
remarks on preparedness are indicative of the feeling in 
the West, then we Easterners have under-estimated the 
interest of our Western brothers in the subject. 

The parson, however, doesn’t believe in getting too 
cocky, as was the case with a Scotch friend of his. This 
Scotchman, a little the worse for liquor, stepped into 
a bar-room, walked across the floor and after sizing zp 
the crowd said, “I can lick any man in the room.” 
Nobody replied, and after walking up and down a second 
time he said, “I can lick any man in the town.” Again 
there was no reply, and the Scotchman strutted across 
the room a third time, after which he shouted, “I can 
lick any man in the county.” A few minutes later, 
picking himself up off the sidewalk he remarked, “The 
big mistake I made was in taking in too much 
territory.” 

In the afternoon of Wednesday the entire crowd ad- 
journed to Saltair, a lively resort on Great Salt Lake. 
The real sports went in floating, while Paul Garoutte 
and Westinghouse Cargo looked on from the side lines. 
It was just high tide when Urquhart and Monay got 
in the water. Many bathers were swept off their feet “by 
the sudden swell. Bill Brennan was voted the best-shaped 
bather, while A. E. Lingrpce was conceded to be the 
most graceful floater, 

Later in the evening Mr. Maeone conducted the crowd, 
numbering nearly 200, into the spacious dining-room at 
Saltair, where a first-class dinner was served. Aside 
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DOUBLE TIPPLE OF THE UTAH FUEL CO., AT CASTLE GATE, UTAH 


from the eating, the dinner resolved itself into an 
endurance contest between the orchestra and “Sandy” 
Sanderson. The latter won out, but was so exhausted 
at the finish that Burnite had to render first aid. When- 
ever the diners started singing, Abbott would make a 
funny noise that greatly worried several of the members. 
Some said he was singing, others maintained that he 
was whistling, while a large majority thought he was 
ill; however, Anderson, his protégé, who should know, 
said that as soon as the music stopped he would be all 
right again. Cargo was very orderly all during the meal 
in spite of the fact that Utah is “wet.” How these 
fellows who live in “dry” Colorado keep in practice I 
really don’t know. 

After Bill Brennan, Fred Whiteside, President Watts 
and Bill Monay had finished drinking their dinner, all 
hands adjourned to the biggest dance floor I ever saw, 
and the merry whirl commenced. Many people can dance 
only fox trots to fox-trot music, but not so with this 
bunch. The music doesn’t “cut any ice.” When a 
member wanted to waltz, or walk, or run, he did so; 
if the musicians didn’t want to keep time with him, 
they didn’t have to. Independence is a great virtue. 

Thursday was a busy day. There was an interesting 
and helpful “Address to Young Men,” by John McNeii, 
and a good paper on “Explosives,” by F. W. Whiteside. 
Both of these papers will be printed in a later issue 
of Coal Age. Governor Spry came over and talked to 
the members at noon, and in the afternoon the entire 
crowd went motoring over the Wasatch Boulevard, later 


visiting the capitol, where the annual picture was taken. 
At the capitol Chief Mine Inspector Pettit made the 
members welcome. The banquet, Thursday night, was 
a notable affair and was enlivened by the happy presence 
of Parson Simpkins and P, F. Sharp. 

In closing this lengthy recital let us not forget that 
our Utah hosts did everything within reason to afford 
the feminine coterie of the invading party a delightful 
time, and I have reason to know that they. set a standard 
of hospitality that will be hard to imitate and difficult 
to equal. 

All in all, the meeting was a decided success, and 
here on the train headed East, [’m sorry it’s over. 
However, there’s more to come, and let’s hope they will 


all end as happily. 


Recent Legal Decisions 


Responsibility Respecting Defective Tracks—A coal oper- 
ator furnishing cars for transportation of employees to and 
from their places of work is liable for injury sustained by 
them in consequence of a defect negligently permitted to 
remain in the track. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Miller vs. 
Taylor Coal Co., 182 Southwestern Reporter, 920.) 


Assumption of Risk of Mule’s Kicking—In denying the 
right of a mine driver to recover for injuries sustained when 
he was kicked by a mule which he was driving, on striking 
the animal with a whip, the Kentucky Court of Appeals said 
in the case of Pratt vs. Consolidated Coal Co.: “The mule 
would have been untrue to itself and to every tradition of its 
breed if it had kept its heels on the ground, and an employee 
cannot court danger by inviting a mule to kick him and then 
recover for consequent injuries.” 
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General Labor Review 


The bituminous regions of Pennsylvania, with those of 
Kentucky, are the only considerable coal-mining sections 
still troubled by strikes. Even in these parts there is. at 
least a temporary tendency toward a reduction in the areas 
affected, though at any time the work of conciliation may be 
cast to the winds by unreasonableness on the part of either 
of the contracting parties. 

In the anthracite region there has been a gradual easing 
in conditions, the reason for which is somewhat hard to dis- 
cover. Probably both sides have compromised somewhat— 
the miners accepting the necessity of staying at their work 
for eight hours if during the whole of that period work re- 
mains to be done, and the companies giving them a chance 
to leave the mine whenever their services are no longer in 
demand. In any event some sort of unwritten compromise ap- 
pears to have been effected following probably the lines of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co.’s understanding. 

The firemen of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. went on 
strike on June 30 to obtain higher pay at three operations— 
Coaldale, Lansford and Greenwood. The other’ collieries 
worked because the company was able to obtain volunteer 
firemen. However, 4,500 men were made idle. The strike 
is in violation of the agreement. The president of the dis- 
trict, No. 7, Thomas Kennedy, does not uphold the strikers 
and openly declares that the men are now getting all their 
contract would award them. 


Strike in District 5, Western Pennsylvania 


It must not be forgotten than in the Allegheny Valley re- 
gion, including the Kiskiminetas Valley, which enters the 
Allegheny River from the east, a strike has been continuing 
for about 15 weeks. There are some 3,500 men still idle. It 
will be remembered that early in the strike the Ford Col- 
lieries Co. for its mines in Curtisville, the Superior Coal 
Co. for its mines in Superior, the Allegheny Coal Co. for its 
mine at Harwick and the Bessemer Coal and Coke Co. for its 
mines at Bessemer signed contracts with the union. 

The other companies held out. On June 12 the Valley 
Camp Coal Co. signed a contract. It provides that the mines 
shall be operated on the mine-run basis, that the working 
day shall be of 8-hr. duration at the working place, with the 
same conditions relative to starting and quitting as prevail 
in the Pittsburgh district, that no discrimination shall be 
shown against union men, that men may present and adjust 
grievances with the company officials through their own 
mine committee, but where this committee acts for the men it 
must do so after working hours, that a check weighman may 
be elected from among the employees and that his wages and 
those of the mine committee will be collected by the com- 
pany through the office, that the company will make such de- 
ductions from the pay of the men as shall be authorized by 
the proper officials of the United Mine Workers of America, 
that the employees on strike shall be reinstated without dis- 
crimination and as soon as possible, that all cases of dis- 
charge and suspension in future shall be considered and dis- 
posed of within five days and that if any man discharged or 
suspended is found to have been dealt with unjustly he shall 
be compensated at a rate based on the earnings of the em- 
ployee prior to the discharge or suspension. It is also pro- 
vided that the pick-sharpening agreement shall be the same 
as in the Pittsburgh district. 


Wage Seale Sizned by Valley Camp Coal Co. 


The mine-run contract scale is as follows: Machine cut- 
ting per shori ton, 6.6c.; per yard in narrow work, 21.4c.; ma- 
chine loading per short ton, 33.7c.; per yard in narrow work, 
41.2¢c.; pick mining and loading per short ton, 52c. The day- 
wage scale is based on an 8-hr, day and is as follows: Black- 
smiths, $3.42 per day; blacksmiths’ helpers, $2.52; trimmers, 
bony pickers and car movers, $2.10; and carpenters, 42.88: 
roadmen, motormen, trip riders, snappers, timbermen, wire- 
men, shot firers, $3; roadman’s, timberman’s and wireman’s 
helpers, $2.80; trappers, $1.70; all other inside day labor. $2.80. 

The miners for their part make concessions, agreeing that 
the protective clauses relating to the preparation of coal, 
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which are embodied in the Pittsburgh scale, shall apply to the 
Valley Camp Coal Co. and that the preparing of coal and plac- 
ing of shots be subject to the mine foreman’s orders. 

The miners agree that in case they close down the mine 
in violation of the contract every employee who fails to re- 
main at work shall be fined $1 for every day the mine or part 
of the mine is closed down. If the company locks out the 
men in violation of the joint agreement, it shall be fined $1 
per man for every day the men are locked out, the miners’ 
fines going to the operators and the fines assessed against the 
company being paid to the union. ‘ 

The operator retains unabridged the right to hire or dis- 
charge his men, and the direction of the working forces in- 
side the mine is left to the mine foreman. Any employee who 
absents himself for two days or more without giving advance 
notice, when possible, to the mine foreman or superintendent 
forfeits his position. 

The requirement is more severe as to machine runners or 
any employee upon whose work other employees are depend- 
ent. In that case a man may be discharged for once ab- 
senting himself from work for a single day, provided he has 
not given advance notice, where possible. It seems difficult 
to assure oneself that the loader on whose work the work of 
the machine runner depends is not subject to this rule. The 
looseness with which this clause is drawn is likely to make 
trouble later. 


Conditions at Those Mines That Will Not Sign 


The contract is given practically in full, because it is prob- 
ably typical of the agreements which the union will sign and 
has signed along the Kiskiminetas and Allegheny Rivers. 
The mine employs only 500 men, but its defection from the 
others in signing a contract is thought to foreshadow a gen- 
eral recognition of the union in the Allegheny Valley sec- 
tions, which have hitherto kept the union at arm’s length. 
The mines north of Kiskiminetas are all or nearly all union 
mines. 

It is scated that only the McFetridge Brothers Coal Co., at 
Creighton, has attempted to introduce strike-breakers. The 
attempt has not been very successful, as labor is hard to ob- 
tain and a number of deputy sheriffs have had to be employed. 
The union miners claim there are 30 deputies and at no time 
have more than six miners gone to work. The cost they fig- 
ure is utterly prohibitive and cannot be long cont*’nued. 

The union mines in the Pittsburgh district are at work, 
though not at full force, for men are scarce. There is as 
yet no settlement of the vexed question between miners and 
operators, and a strike may result at any time, but it is 
not likely to receive the recognition of the union. 


Rochester and Pittsburgh Mines in Contract 


The miners working for the Buffalo, Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Railway Co. interests at Ernest, Lucerne, Fulton Run 
and Cumming’s shaft, Indiana County, Pennsylvania have 
made a contract with B. M. Clark, the general manager of the 
company. The mines were only organized in April of this 
year, and the company desired to keep them nonunion. 

The miners where the union was recognized by the com- 
pany threatened to strike, and it was their action, improper as 
it was, which caused the general manager to recognize the 
union in the newer mines. The company will sign the con- 
tract for the mines before mentioned, will recognize the union, 
will reinstate the strikers in their old jobs, will open up their 
towns to the public and will remove all mine guards. The 
company will open up the un-unionized villages also and will 
recognize the union at those places, as soon as the officials 
and organizers of the union can enroll a majority of the 
employees, Iselin, Whiskey Run, McIntyre, Tide, Waterman, 
Snyder and Altman, with about 2,000 men, are such villages, 
and the union expects to organize the men at these places 
without delay. 

Only a single trifling difference divided the operators and 
miners at the joint conference held last week for the settle- 
ment of the mining scale and working conditions in the Cos- 
hocton field of Ohio. An agreement has been reached on all 
other points, and no great trouble in adjusting the disputed 
point is anticipated. When the Coshocton field has signed its 
agreement, every mining district in the state will have ad- 


justed its wage scale and working conditions for two more 
years. 
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and is also possibly safer. 
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A Portable Electric-Driven 
Air Compressor 


As compared to electrically driven coal-cutting ma- 
chinery, pneumatic equipment is cheaper in first cost, 
Danger to the miner from 
accidental contact in dark, cramped quarters with live 
feeder wires is removed, and the explosion hazard is 
undoubtedly lessened since ventilation is always poor in 
front of a newly opened face, and the presence of gas 
pockets in the coal may create a combustible mixture that 
the air exhaust will materially help to dispel. 

In order to present a means of securing the fullest 
benefits of compressed-air machinery in electrically 
equipped mines, while utilizing all the advantages of the 
electric system of distribution, the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co. has developed a portable, self-contained, electric- 
driven air compressor, known as the Class N-SE Mine 
Car. 

With regards to economy the unit compares favorably 
with the central compressor plant on the surface. Its 
initial efficiency is of course not so high, because of its 





SELF-CONTAINED UNIT ON A MINE TRUCK 


smaller capacity, but this difference is, in an appreciable 
degree, equalized by the losses resulting from leakage 
and drop of pressure in the line with the large plant, 
and the fact that the portable compressor may be. located 
close to the work so that the temperature of the air 
delivered to the drills, etc., is considerably increased. 
Feeder pipes are eliminated, thus effecting, if these lines 
are of any length, a saving in capital investment. 

The portable unit may be moved from place to place 
without loss of time, or the necessity for extending or 
modifying existing pipe lines. For mines whose air 
requirements are not large it offers a desirable installation. 
For others, the air requirements of which vary consider- 
ably from day to day, or week to week, it presents an 
opportunity to reduce the increased cost per unit volume 
of air resulting from operating a large plant at. partial 
load. This last saving is important in new development 
work, where it may take a year or two to reach an air 
consumption as large as the capacity of the central plant. 
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The compactness of the N-SE mine car compressor is 
evident from the illustration. The unit consists of a 
horizontal, straight-line, single-cylinder air compressor, 
driven by means of a motor through the medium of 
herring-bone gears. An air receiver of proper size and 
a rheostat are provided. The entire apparatus is mounted 
upon a strong, but light, steel car frame. 

The air cylinder is equipped with the manufacturer’s 
patented “Simplate” inlet and discharge valves, which 
require no actuating mechanism, no lubrication, and 
which operate efficiently at high speeds. It is hopper 
cooled and needs no attention beyond filling the open 
water box once a day. An automatic regulator unloads 
the compressor when the air delivered exceeds the 
demand. 

Necessary flywheel effect is secured through the rota- 
tion of the heavy gear. Both gear and crankshaft are 
properly counterbalanced, hence the compressor runs 
smoothly. The positive splash system of lubrication 
which assures a constant and copious supply of lubricant 
to all wearing parts is employed. The gears turn in 
a bath of oil. 

The rheostat is either of the hand-starting or automatie 
type, depending upon conditions. On account of ‘the 
wide range of voltage found in many mines the automatic 
control is particularly desirable, since it has a tendency 
to keep the motor running under low-voltage conditions, 
and should the current be interrupted the motor will 
start gradually without attention when it is resumed. 
With this type of starter a regulating device is con- 
nected to the unloader, so that when the load is thrown 
off the compressor the motor is brought to a stop and 
continues inactive until air is again demanded. 

Every part of this compressor unit is completely 
inclosed. Exposure to dampness will not injure it. 
Delicate or complicated features of gconstruction have 
been avoided, and the machine is well suited to rough, 
heavy duty. It is so entirely automatic in action that 
it requires no attendant, the miner soon learning to 
handle it properly. The comparative lightness of the 
car permits of its removal from the rails when demanded 
by the conditions of operation. 

These compressors are offered by the manufacturer 
in six sizes, ranging in capacity from 51 to 314 cuft. 
of free air per minute at pressures of 80 to 100 lb. It will 
thus be seen that the larger sizes will take care of three 
coal punchers, one channeler, or 6 to 8 “Hummer” drills. 
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Beyer Barometric Condenser 

The Ingersoll-Rand Co., No. 11 Broadway, New York, 
is now offering to the trade complete steam-condensing 
plants for all service conditions. This equipment in- 
cludes the Beyer barometric condenser, for which the 
company has secured the patent rights, Imperial duplex 
and Ingersoll-Rogler straight-line reciprocating dry- 
vacuum pumps and, where required, Cameron simplex 
and centrifugal pumps. 
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The Beyer barometric condenser is of the counter- 
current type, in which air and cooling water flow in 
opposite directions. The steam inlet is at the bottom 
of the condensing vessel, the water inlet above and the 
air removal opening at the top. The sheets of cooling 
water overflowing the pool at the inlet point meet the 
entering steam. The two are brought into intimate contact 
by conical baffle plates, assisting the water to absorb to 
its full capacity the latent heat of the steam. The non- 
condensable air rises through the falling water to the 
removal point at the top, being cooled to practically the 
temperature of the incoming water. Ample opportunity 
is given for the removal of the air content of the water 





THE CONDENSER IN OPERATION 


before it mixes with the steam. This, the manufacturer 
points out, not only facilitates the mixing process, but 
permits the removal of air and vapor at a comparatively 
low temperature. The reduced volume saves in vacuum 
pumpage horsepower. 

The steam inlet is of large diameter to secure low 
velocity and is hooded in such a way as to discharge the 
steam into the center of the condensing vessel. The 
air-removal opening is also of ample area and is protected 
by a self-draining baffle and trap thus effecting so far as 
possible the elimination of water. 

The hot waste water is discharged through the self- 
draining tail pipe. This pipe straddles the hotwell and 
rigidly supports the condenser. 

The Imperial and Ingersoll-Rogler vacuum pumps are 
of the manufacturer’s standard type. They are high- 
speed reciprocating machines, wholly inclosed, automatic- 
ally lubricated and are said to effect a floor-space saving 
approximating 50 per cent, over the more common slower- 
speed vacuum pumps. 
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When a water pump is required to elevate cooling 
water to the condenser head, Cameron pumps are pro- 
vided. These may be either reciprocating or centrifugal 
as desired. Where the level of the coldwell, however, 
is of sufficient height above the hotwell, the condenser 
will lift its own cooling water, dispensing entirely with 
a water pump. 

The manufacturer, in presenting this equipment, 
brings out the point that the vacuum and water pumps, 
being independently operated, can be regulated to suit 
varying water temperatures and conditions, and_ that 
this plant, in addition to its efficiency in general service, 
is admirably adapted for duty as a central condensing 
unit serving a number of prime movers. 
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Recording Pipe-Flow Meter 


A new recording meter for flow of steam, water, gases 
and air through pipes has been announced by the Bailey 
Meter Co., 141 Milk St., Boston. The outfit comprises 
an orifice plate in the pipe line, with upstream and 
downstream pipe lines running to a recording differ- 
ential-pressure gage. 

The orifice is the segment of a circle, and the orifice 
plate is made of z-in. monel metal, corrugated near 
its outer edge so as to need no gasket at the pipe con- 
nections. The greater pressure is led to the inside of a 
bell floating in mercury and the lower pressure to a 
sealed housing chamber. The float walls increase in 





BAILEY RECORDING FLOW METER ATTACHED TO 
BOILER FOR STEAM MEASUREMENT 


thickness from top to bottom, giving a variable exposed 
interior cross-sectional area so that the rise and fall are 
directly proportional to change in pipe flow. This per- 
mits a chart with uniform graduations. 

An integrator is provided, and there are numerous 
details of refinement at different points of the meter to 
eliminate effects of vibration, prevent loss of mercury, ete. 
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A Treat for Coal Men 


Several months ago Coal Age announced plans for 
publishing a series of articles written by prominent 
engineers and covering problems of underground mining. 
As was to be expected in carrying out such an idea, many 
little difficulties arose that have caused minor delays in 
getting the work in hand. However, everything is now 
ready, and the first of the series will appear next week. 
The initial article is by H. M. Warren, chief electrical 
engineer of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
He covers the subject of electricity, its application and 
use underground. 

These articles have been written by the men who 
are actually doing the things they tell about; therefore, 
the series will be the last word in modern coal-mine 
engineering. The most recent textbooks will be out of 
date in comparison. We want each and every reader of 
Coal Age to arrange to set aside plenty of time to read 
and study these articles. We guarantee that the time 
so spent will be a profitable investment. 

Coal Men of the Northwest 

A number of coal-mining men in Washington, Van- 
couver and British Columbia are desirous of organizing 
themselves into a “Coal Mining Institute of the North- 
west.” The idea is not new, for there has been talk of 
the same thing several times before. Lately, however, 
the question has been brought up again through inquiries 
addressed to the officers of the Rocky Mountain Coal 
Mining Institute, asking whether that body would enter- 
tain a proposition to include the coal men of the 
Northwest in the membership of the Rocky Mountain 
organization. 

There should be an institute covering the coal fields 
in the United States and Canada lying adjacent to the 
Pacific Ocean. This territory should be better organized, 
so that the men who are doing things out there can have 
the opportunity to meet one another and exchange ideas. 
We do not see how it would be possible, and certainly 
it would not be advantageous, to include the Northwestern 
fields in the territory covered by the Rocky Mountain 
Institute. The latter organization would be weakened 
rather than strenghened by such a consolidation. The 
men in New Mexico, Wyoming and Colorado now travel 
a thousand miles to attend institute meetings in Utah, 
and the people from the fields of this last state travel 
just as far when the conferences are held in Colorado. 

There are a dozen good reasons besides the matter of 
distance that oppose the thought of including the 
Pacific Coast in the domain of the Rocky Mountain 
organization. At any rate time and conditions are not 
ripe for such action just now. That’s the way we see 
it. Perhaps some of the coal men in the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast country may view it differently, and 
if they do, we want to hear from them. 

Coal Age was instrumental in. bringing about the for- 
mation of the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute. 
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The society started with a few more than 100 members 
and now has half a thousand. The same success can be 
attained in the Washington-British Columbia, region. 
We want everyone of our ‘readers in these last-mentioned 
fields to communicate with us at once. Give your ideas 
and state whether you will be willing to lend your time 
and influence to the carrying out of such a movement. 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. What’s worth doing is worth 
doing today—now! 


Scranton Mime-Cave Situation 


No fair and thoughtful man can do otherwise than 
sy mpathize with a company which has bought and paid 
for a piece of coal land and has been given the right 
to extract every part of it regardless of the damage done 
to the property and then finds that people have dis- 
regarded just what. its rights imply and have settled on 
the land, paid generously for the equivocal right of 
surface ownership and have erected valuable buildings, 
trusting their savings, their lifework and even their lives 
to the uncertain foundations. Nevertheless, no matter 
how much we may sympathize, it is necessary to face the 
facts as they are. 

The question ‘regarding the mine caves in Scranton 
and the anthracite region is no longer one of the future. 
The dangers and losses are imminent, and we cannot 
wonder that the people who, perhaps imprudently but 
nevertheless certainly, have staked their all on a losing 
venture are excited and wrathful. Like all people who 
are desperate, who have taken a wrong step, they are 
impatient of the law; and so is the public, for it sees 
only the danger and damage and not the causes leading 
up to it. 

If people had been prudent, they would never have 
bought property and improved it when the title they 
could obtain was so seriously compromised by the tenor 
of the deed; and if they do not like the conditions, they 
can still move away at considerable loss, of course, to 
themselves. 

But the past is so nearly irremedial that it is not 
likely that the people in any large numbers will be com- 
pelled to face removal. Somehow a way out will be 
discovered, and it is more than probable that it will be 
entirely at the cost of the operator. 

He may indeed be compelled not only to meet the full 
cost of the provisions demanded, but to that score may 
be added quite possibly the dislike and condemnation of 
the community, which is really every bit as heavy a 
charge to bear. It is a small matter to be legally right 
in one’s contention. The larger need will always in a 
sentimental world overpower the lesser, and it is well 
that the coal companies should recognize this fact. 

Tt does seem remarkable that so far they have done 
nothing and have to be reminded that public sentiment 
is a fearsome thing to face and that it is an old and 
well-recognized axiom that a man may not do just as 
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he will with his own, no matter with what technical clarity 
his liberty of action may be written in the bond. 

Courts of equity do not openly recognize this axiom 
or such limitations to the use of property as its recogni- 
tion would involve, but somehow it is a fact that there 
is a nemesis—a fate which follows those who exercise 
to its ultimate conclusion their right to property. 

There are many ways in which, given sufficient 
stimulus from actual conditions, the courts might be 
induced to order that the excavation of more coal under 
a city than is safe is not only dangerous, but wrong. 

This stand might be justified by holding the waivers 
of damages void, on the ground that the possession of 
any property that cannot be enjoyed is the tenure of 
a shadow rather than the ownership of a substance and 
that the creation of such properties lends aid to those 
who would sell an incorporeal or uncertain possession 
and so impose on the public. This is no imaginary 
matter. The sale of such substanceless rights has been 
quite general in the anthracite region and the cause of 
a large part of the present trouble; the only other cause 
is the development and improvement of the incorporeal 
or uncertain tenancy thus secured. 

We dare not make a false weight that looks like a 
true one; we may not make a short yardstick; so it 
should not be allowable to create a possession which 
looks like something tangible, but which falls to pieces 
in practice like a broken bubble. 

Or again, the courts may order in accord with good 
common law that a property cannot be allowed to be 
subject indefinitely to a claim that will destroy its value. 
In the case of William Barton et al. vs. the Thaw trust 
it was decided in the State of Pennsylvania that an 
option to purchase which was unlimited as to time was 
against public interest and void. As said editorially 
at that time, the decision might be developed without 
straining its meaning to cover the right to destroy and 
spoil the surface. If the privilege of purchase and use 
is forbidden, surely the right to abuse without purchase 
should be denied. 

Furthermore, the courts may rule that the waiver of 
right to surface support will not be a defense, should. 
someone be killed by an accident. The question of value 
received may also be raised, it being urged that no com- 
pensation is provided in the agreement for the part 
damaged, as is necessary when a part is to be taken and 
used. 

The modern judge in equity, like his early prototype 
the chancellor, can find any number of honorable reasons 
for action when the need of the public is strong and 
the logic of the situation demands a solution. The 
“light of reason” is there to guide him. Even the 
present incumbent of the Presidency has praised a dis- 
position to meet the needs of the time rather by the 
bare logic of the situation than by the accepted precedents 
of the past. 

With this argument of the President we cannot agree; 
yet as a matter of positive fact reasons are always found 
and always will be found for doing what the people 
absolutely must have done, and it would seem that the 
requirement could be met without actual violation of the 
dicta of past courts of equity. 

What will then happen? The companies will have to 
comply and in doing so will have to rectify their former 
bad practice in mining as well as do better in the future. 
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The cost will be prodigious, and it will be taken only 
after the anthracite region has been made sore. 

The people in that section have in the past spoken 
without showing much care for the proper interest of 
the mining companies. If they are made sore with un- 
reasonable conduct regarding mine caves, the result will 
be more prejudice added to that already existing against 
the anthracite corporations—prejudice that will not be 
removed for decades or perhaps generations. | 

It would be far better to act now and make some sort 
of satisfactory compromise. It must be an arrangement 
that will safeguard the householder in his life and 
property. Nothing less will do, even if he stands ready 
to accept it, for the arrangement should remove all 
possibilities of future discord or the anthracite coal cor- 
porations, whether they individually offend or not, 
will all suffer the consequences of the continued irrita- 
tion. 
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The Hlard-Coalers Arbitrarily 
Change the Sizes 


There are still quite a few in the coal trade who are 
inclined to doubt that any change in the anthracite sizes 
has been made, as exclusively announced in Coal Age re- 
cently. However, we know positively from a most reliable 
source that shipments of the new sizes have been made and 
will continue in increasing volume until, within a few 
months at the most, every mining company will have 
adopted the new standard. 

When the first shipments arrived, the dealers who re- 
ceived them thought there was a mistake in preparation, 
but when the attention of the shippers was called to the 
coal, they informed the dealers that it was as good as 
could be expected in the future. The fact that this is the 
dull season of the year, with few shipments being made, 
seems to be the reason why the news did not spread more 
rapidly in the trade. 

Now that shipments are actually being made and 
more shippers are adopting the new standard, it will 
be interesting to note the attitude of the general retail 
trade, and especially those large companies who stated 
they would absolutely refuse any shipments not up to 
the old standard. While the mining companies are un- 
doubtedly entitled to ship coal in whatever sizes they 
choose it would seem to be a simple business courtesy for 
them to assume the burden of acquainting the coal- 
consuming public of their intention of making a change 
rather than to force this upon the retailer. The dealer 
will naturally have a load of unmerited criticism dumped 
upon his shoulders and this at a time when he is still 
subject to suspicion by the public on account of increased 
prices. 


The Bureau of Census estimates that anthracite 
furnishes 7.74 per cent. of the heat units used in 
manufacturing; oil, including gasoline, 3.44 per cent. ; 
wood, 1.45 per cent.; and gas, 0.1 per cent. So oil does 
have an appreciable influence on prices generally and 
quite a large influence over some areas. But owing to 
its present high price the competition of oil is not likely 
to affect wage settlements even in the Southwest. It is 
fortunate that at this wage settlement its effect on the 
coal trade may be entirely discounted by the conferees. 
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Surgery, No Part of First Aid 


The Department of Labor of Pennsylvania has issued 
a bulletin concerning the vital importance of first aid in 
mining and industrial accidents and calling attention to 
the fact that in providing for it the Medical Practice Act 
of June 3, 1911, must not be overlooked. It declares that 
certain industrial and mining concerns of Pennsylvania 
have been violating that act by employing unlicensed 
persons to give medical and surgical attention to their 
injured employees. 

There can be no doubt, says the Commissioner of 
Labor, as to the value of prompt first aid in all accidents. 
The bulletin reads: 


It is a fact that if first aid be intelligently as well as 
promptly administered, the danger of septic infection in every 
accident is reduced to a minimum. When septic infection 
supervenes in any accident case, it results in a serious loss to 
the injured man, to the plant that employs him and to the 
commonwealth at large. 

The injured man, not receiving any compensation during 
the first two weeks of his disability, loses the wages that he 
otherwise would have earned. The employer loses skilled 
service, and in consequence the output of the plant may be 
decreased both in quantity and quality. The commonwealth 
suffers because one of its citizens, instead of being engaged 
in productive labor, is possibly a patient in a state hospital 
at the expense of the commonwealth. 

In view of the vital importance of first aid, it is only 
proper that the state should throw a protecting cloak of law 
around its practice and so assure that this first aid is being 
administered to the best interest of everyone concerned. 

The following facts communicated to the Department of 
Labor and Industry by Dr. John M. Baldy, president of the 
Bureau of Medical Education and Licensure, who called the 
attention of the department to the violation of the act of 1911, 
are included in the bulletin: 

The head of the medical department of any industrial or 
commercial plant must be a licensed physician of this state. 
It is not permissible for either an unlicensed assistant or a 
nurse in any way to alter the treatment until the order to do 
so has been given by the licensed head of the department. 
It is legal in Pennsylvania for anyone, licensed or unlicensed, 
to apply first aid to an injured person; but it follows as a 
prerequisite that the licensed head of the department must 
see this patient at his next visit and direct the future treat- 
ment. 

It is not permissible for an unlicensed assistant or a nurse 
to perform any type of surgical operation. First aid is to be 
construed as meaning the rendering of only such services as 
will contribute to the safety and comfort of the injured, until 
he or she has the opportunity of consulting a- licensed 
physician. 


The attention of employers is called to the fact that 
violators of this act are subject to severe penalties. In 
concluding the commissioner says: 


The department desires to call the attention of every em- 
ployer of labor within the state to these most important facts. 
The practice of some concerns in having first-aid men treat a 
case from beginning to end without the injured person being 
seen by a licensed physician is not only a violation of the law, 
but in some instances has resulted in serious harm to the 
injured man. 

First-aid boxes should be used simply to furnish facilities 
for prompt treatment immediately after the injury occurs, but 
all subsequent dressings or changes in treatment should be 
done under the actual supervision of a licensed medical prac- 
titioner. All employers of labor should carefully note that the 
law requires that this should be done and that the Bureau of 
Medical Education and Licensure emphasizes that if this is 
not done severe penalties may follow. 


The long-suffering layman supposes that most of the 
foregoing is as it ought to be, but he cannot help won- 
dering why the War Department is always under a 
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civilian. The poor engineer is in a similar quandary, 
trying in vain to discover why schemes for supplying 
water or rapid transit to a city or even for placing a grade 
on a village street are invariably controlled by an un- 
trained politician or a lawyer. 

The statement that “all subsequent dressings or changes 
in treatment should be done under the actual supervision 
of a licensed medical practitioner” is also worthy of com- 
ment. According to this dictum, if the bandaging has 
been wrongly placed, or if some part of the splinting gets 
loose, or the victim faints, or the tourniquet has been 
in operation too long, or its use proves necessary though 
before it was not needed, the poor fellow must be left 
in statu quo ante for fear of offense. The commissioner 
needs to revise his sweeping demands somewhat and show 
a zeal according to knowledge. 


Motion Films at Mine Camps 


The motion-picture film is destined yet to make a 
wonderful change in coal mines in the next few years. 
It has a large educative value, and it will probably do 
more to train miners in safety work, first aid, sanitation 
and thrift than any other agency. It can also be used in 





HAND-OPERATED PROJECTOR, SHOWING TRAVEL OF 
FILM FROM ORIGINAL TO REWIND REEL 


the common schools. It will serve further to inculcate 
patriotism and to promote other much-needed qualities. 
It will help to train men in the right method of 
setting timbers, priming dynamite, stemming shots, 
laying track, splicing rope, placing shots, building roads 
and caring for machinery. It will teach the women the 
right way to perform their household duties, care for the 
sick and make best use of the garden. It will instruct 
the community of the dangers of disease and the means 
to combat it. It will aid in starting clean-up campaigns 
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and in teaching the avoidance of fire risk around the 
plant, the mine and in the woods environing both. 

A Pathéscopic camera costs, with two magazines, $150. 
Tripods cost from $10 to $50. Negative films are sold 
and will be developed for 6c. per ft. by the company 
which vends them. The printing of a positive film from 
a negative will cost 714c. per ft. Hand Pathéscopes are 
sold for $150; equipped with a dry battery they cost 
$175, and provided with a motor drive the price is $200. 
These figures include the screen. 

The rent of a Pathéscopic reel for one night only 
is 35c., for three reels $1, for five reels $1.50. Reduced 
rates are placed on the use of the reels for long periods 
of time. Three reels will be supplied per week for a 
rental of $75 per annum and five reels for $100. If 
the service is only half as frequent, the rate will be 
$50 and $75. 

But to get these rates the renter must be the owner 
of three or five reels respectively, and these will cost 
him $80 and $125. _The reels are noninflammable. Of 
course the reels that are in stock will probably be, and 
now are, mostly of general interest and appeal. A list of 
463 of these has been published. Those who have need 
of a motion-picture theater in their community or hope 
to illustrate safety lessons or first-aid methods by means 
of the film can learn more about these matters from the 
Pathéscope Company of America, Inc., Aeolian Hall, 
New York City. 
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Scholars at Glen Winite, W. Va. 


The illustration shows the school children of Glen 
White, W. Va., both colored and white, who assembled 
to hear E. T. Stotesbury, the well-known Philadephia 
bank and railway president, make an address. All but 
two of the parents of the white children were born under 
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foreign flags. They represented all parts of the conti- 
nent of Europe. Mr. Stotesbury was so well pleased with 
the success manifested in the training of these little 
children of foreign extraction that he promised to return 
later in the year and bring his wife with him. Both 
Mr. Stotesbury and his wife are much interested in wor 
of this character. 


W orkKmen’s Compensation Laws 
of 1914 and 1915 


If proof were needed of the rapid growth of the idea 
of compensation of workmen for injuries received in the 
course of employment, as a substitute for the old labil- 
ity acts, it would be found in Bulletin No. 185 of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor. The bulletin presents the legislation 
for the years 1914 and 1915, together with amendments 
to a number of earlier laws, which in some cases are so 
extensive as to necessitate the reprinting of the entire 
law. This bulletin is in effect a supplement to Bulletin 
No. 126, issued two years ago as a complete compilation 
up to that date of existing legislation in this field. 

The legislation of the year 1914 included three states— 
Kentucky, Louisiana and Maryland. One of these laws, 
that of Kentucky, was declared unconstitutional before 
it came into operation. That of Maryland superseded 
an earlier statute reported as unworkable. The new laws 
of 1915 cover the eight states of Colorado, Indiana, 
Maine, Montana, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Vermont and 
Wyoming, besides the territories of Alaska and Hawaii. 
The legislation of 1914 included also a presidential order 
providing a compensation system for employees of the 
Panama Canal and the Panama R.R., while that of the 
current year includes a similar order extending the Fed- 
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eral Compensation Act of 1908 to workmen engaged on or 
about the Government railway in Alaska. With the leg- 
islation of these two years 31 states and the territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii now have compensation laws. A 
Federal statute covers also about one-fourth of the civil- 
ian employees of the United States. All of this legis- 
lation has been enacted since 1908, and practically all 
of the existing legislation in the states since 1910. 


How THE LAws DIFFER FROM STATE TO STATE 


Of the new laws of 1914 and 1915 one, that of Wyom- 
ing, must be classed as a compulsory insurance law, 
while those of Maryland and Oklahoma are compulsory 
compensation laws. In the other eight states the law per- 
mits the employer to elect or reject the compensation 
act. In case he rejects it, however, he is deprived of 
the customary defences under the liability laws. 

Some of the newer laws have certain features which 
are of special interest and worthy of mention. The Ok- 
lahoma statute, for example, applies only to cases of 
nonfatal accidents, while in Wyoming all awards, whether 
for death or disability, are in the form of lump-sum pay- 
ments arbitrarily fixed by the statute without regard to 
the earning capacity of the injured person. The Alaska 
statute also provides for lump-sum payments, except for 
temporary disability. Legislation elsewhere has very 
generally provided for periodical payments graduated ac- 
cording to wage loss, and this method is favored by prac- 
tically all authorities. 
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First-Aid Meet at Indiana, Penn. 





SY NOPSIS—A meet held in connection with a 
centennial celebration, the work of organization 
being effected by a supply house. There was a tie 
for first place. One of the teams thus tied has 
volunteered and will go to the front as a first-aid 
corps with the Tenth Regiment. 





In the first-aid meet held in connection with the Indiana 
Centennial Celebration on Friday, June 23, 26 teams from 
Indiana, Armstrong, Cambria and Somerset Counties, of Penn- 
Sylvania, participated. The contest was held under the joint 
auspices of the Centennial Committee of Indiana and the 
Mine Safety Appliances Co. and was staged on the campus 
of the State Normal School. 

The arrangement committee consisted of L. A. Robinson, 
Jr., chairman; F. M. Fritchman, W. B. Wardrop, C. W. Stuart, 
A. L. Rees, F. L. Vinton, B. H. Litchteberg and J. T. Ryan. 

The judges were J. T. Ryan, Pittsburgh, chief; Dr. Shaulis, 
Dr. W. A. Simpson, Dr. George Simpson, Dr. H. A. Stewart, Dr. 
Gaepaehink, Dr. Ered St. Clair, Dr. G. W. Gates, Dr. W. F. 
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Weitzel, Dr. H. B. Neal, all of Indiana, Penn.; William T. Nes- 
bit, chief safety inspector for Keystone Coal and Coke Co.; W. 
G. Duncan and H. E. Smith, mine inspectors for the Associated 
Companies; State Mine Inspectors, C. H. Crocker, T. A. Furness 
and Thomas Lowther; J. A. Snyder, first-aid instructor, Ber- 
wind-White Coal Mining Co.; James O. Davis, of Roaring Run, 
and Edmund Williams, first-aid instructor for the Cambria 
Steel Co. 

The recorders were D. J. Parker, of the Bureau of Mines; 
G. C. Nelms, safety engineer, Pittsburgh, Penn. and E. D. 
Bullard, safety engineer, of San Francisco, Calif. F. L. Vinton, 
of Indiana, Penn., was field marshal and H. D. Mason, safety 
engineer, Pittsburgh, announced the events. 

The following events were submitted: i 


One-Man Event—Gash on right knee; severe cut on palm 
of left hand; bright red blood. Treat and carry 30 ft. 

_Two-Man Event—Patient found unconscious lying on elec- 
tric wire, face down, and with a simple fracture of the right 
forearm. Remove from wire and treat the case. Artificial 
respiration should be performed for 2 min. 

Full Team Events—(1) Miner found with broken back. 
Treat. Prepare patient for removal from mine and stand in 
upright position. (2) Man has been run over by electric 
motor, right arm cut off close to shoulder; profuse bleeding; 
several ribs broken on right side. Treat and carry 25 ft. 
on improvised stretcher. 


The Snyder team of the Brush Creek Coal Mining Co. 
and the Iselin team of the Pittsburgh Gas Coal Co. were 
tied for first place, each having a perfect score of 100 per 
cent. The prizes of $50 for the best team and $30 for the sec- 
ond were divided equally between them. The medals given 
by the National Safety Council to members of the team hav- 
ing the highest average were awarded to the Brush Creek 
squad, the work of which, in the opinion of the judges, was a 
little better than that done by the Iselin team. 

The third prize of $20 went to the St. Benedict team, of 
Peale, Peacock and Kerr. There were 12 teams tied in the 
two-man event, the Russell Coal Mining Co.’s Dixonville team 
winning the draw. The prizes for this event were pocket 
knives. The Iselin team of the Pittsburgh Gas Coal Co. drew 
the lucky number to decide the winner of the one-man event 
in which three teams were tied. The prizes were two Koehler 
aluminum safety lamps donated by the Mine Safety Appliances 
Co. 

The medals were presented by J. I. Wilson, of Indiana, and 
J. E. Peeler presented the other prizes. The Wehrum team of 
the Lackawanna Coal and Coke Co. received much applause 
for its efficient treatment of the broken-back injury. 

The Iselin team, which tied with Snyder for first place, has 
enlisted in the Tenth Regiment of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard for first-aid work and will go to the front with Com- 
pany F of Indiana. Although this meet was merely incidental 
to the Miners’ Day celebration, a part of Indiana’s Centennial, 
it is thought likely that the event will become an annual 
feature hereafter, as most of the teams expressed a desire to 
make it a permanent institution. 

g 

The Unnecessary Blood Toll of Industry—There has been 
a superstition about accidents that they were something 
inevitable, the outcome of fate. When the pious workman 
lost his leg, it was God's will. If he was not a religious man 
he said the accident “was coming to him,” and the man beside 
him said, “I am going to get mine some day.” That was the 
way workmen talked in general 15 to 20 years ago. And the 
man at the factory or railroad had the same attitude: ‘“Acci- 
dents are unavoidable. It’s one of the prices we pay for 
progress.” Blood and shattered bodies, that is the price we 
were paying for prosperity, and the public at one time agreed 
that the cost could not be avoided.—Ida M. Tarbell, at Chicago 
Meeting of the National Safety Council. 





TEAMS WHICH AMONG MANY OTHERS SHOW HOW FIRST AID HAS PROGRESSED IN CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Benedict team of Peale, Peacock & Florence team of Rochester & Pittsburgh Sagamore No. 2 team of Buffalo & Sus- 


Kerr, Inc., third prize 


Coal and Iron Co. 


quehanna Coal and Coke Co. 
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Thrift Among Mimers 


Letter No. 5—I have been reading some of the letters 
written on this subject, and it seems to me that many of 
the criticisms and statements relating to coal miners and 
their habits in life are severe. In some cases it would 
appear that the writer’s knowledge of conditions prevail- 
ing in mining camps is quite hmited. I want to add a 
word or two in defense of the general class of coal miners, 
which I believe comprises some of the bravest and most 
generous-hearted men in any industry. It is a mistake 
to judge all men alike, or to suppose that different com- 
munities can measure up to the same standard of perfec- 
tion either physicallytor morally. 

The coal-mining industry has given employment to men 
coming from all parts of the world, and as a result we 
find in almost every large mining camp or community a 
certain number of hoodlums and roughnecks who bear 
no comparison with the great mass of English-speaking 
miners, composed of English, Irish, Scotch, Welsh and 
Americans. These, together with a large class of German, 
French and Belgian miners and a sprinkling of Swedes, 
Norwegians, Danes and Finns, constitute largely the more 
enlightened element in our mining communities. 

Some mining centers are largely made up of a drifting 
element—men who are constantly moving from one place 
to another and contented only when they have their kits 
on their backs looking for another job. This has been 
particularly true of West Virginia and western Kentucky. 
This element comprises a class of men who cannot justly 
be compared with the great body of coal miners who have 
pioneered in this country, opening up and settling large 
mining sections by clearing the lands, making roads and 
building homes, schools and churches. The push and 
energy of this class have enabled the wheels of com- 
merce to turn and made the industry of coal mining what 
it is today. One district I have in mind has grown to a 
settlement of twelve churches, eight schools and one 
large high school, occupying a substantial brick building. 


Tur Miner Unputy BLAMED 


Referring to Letter No. 3, Coal Age, Apr. 1, p. 608, 
I judge by the tone of the writer that he has dug coal and, 
whatever his present occupation may be, he is still a miner. 
I believe he knows that miners need no charity. They 
want simple justice from their employers and the public 
in general. The letter refers to the “wasteful expendi- 
tures” of miners as being encouraged by the many idle 
days. But these conditions prevail to a greater or less 
extent in every industry, where we find the same waste- 
ful expenditure. 

Neither can I indorse the suggestion that “thrift may 
prove a practical hindrance.” ‘The fault in this respect 
lies wholly with the mine foreman or other official who 
fails to give each man a square deal. I admit that I have 
known some mine foremen to urge their men to spend 


more money at the store, instead of advising them to save ' 


their earnings for a time when they may need them. But 
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such a man will never be able to command the respect, 
of those working for him. 

In closing, allow me to say that every mine superintend- 
ent and foreman has a duty to perform outside of merely 
drawing his salary. They must consider the best interests, 
welfare and comfort of the men working under them. I 
am pleased to say that I have been employed by companies 
that would not tolerate the action of a mine superintendent 
or foreman who would return an uncivil answer to a man 
in the company’s employ. I have even known a surly 
foreman to be dismissed from the company for just such 
disrespect shown toward his men. W. D. RoBerts. 

Rock Forge, W. Va. 


Letter No. 6—Thrift among miners, like thrift among 
any class of people, depends to a great extent on the house- 
wife. The reason for this is evident when it is remem- 
bered that the grocery bill is generally the largest item of 
expense in any average family. The most important fac- 
tor, however, in this connection, is the need of buying 
food that can be utilized by the family and is adapted to 
their particular needs. 

Unfortunately, not one housewife in a hundred has 
made a study of food and dietetics. The miner’s wife is 
not alone in this class. It often happens that the wife of 
a man employed in an office gives him food fitted for the 
work of a miner, and not infrequently the miner’s wife 
serves him with food that is ill-adapted to give him the 
muscle and sinew required for his work. 


An Apt ILLUSTRATION 


Let me illustrate: A mother would not think of giving 
her daughter a piece of cloth and telling her to make a 
dress without instructing her in regard to the work. But 
she permits her daughter to grow to womanhood and be- 
come a wife and mother without having gained the knowl- 
edge necessary to select and cook the food that will be 
required for her family. It is possible for the girl to 
buy her clothes ready-made in suitable style, but the grocer 
only supplies the food selected at random by his customers, 
according to their varying tastes and appetites and with 
little thought of providing what the body needs. 

It is seldom true that the appeasing of the appetite sat- 
isfies the demands of one’s physical system, but the aver- 
age housewife fails to comprehend the difference. There 
are two things that a thrifty housewife should know and 
consider: First, the kind of food her husband and 
children need; second, what articles of diet will supply 
those needs at the least cost. In this knowledge lies the 
secret of household economy. 

My heart goes out toward the ambitious miner who is 
striving to lay by something against a rainy day and whose 
income depends on his labor, which is limited by his mus- 
cular strength and endurance. Simply for a lack of proper 
food—in kind, not in quantity—his strength gives out and 
he goes home early, his earning power being thus curtailed 
byt his exhausted condition. He may-be called “lazy,” 
or “of no account,” when the wife is really to blame for 
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giving him food that has not supplied the demands of his 
nature. 

The essential ingredients of animal food are classified 
as proteids, carbohydrates and fats. Of these the proteids 
and fats are the most expensive, the former being the chief 
constituent of meat, which also forms a large source of 
supply of the latter. They are absolutely essential, how- 
ever, to a substantial diet, and the problem is to find a 
cheap source of their supply. A food chart shows that 
the proteids are found in even greater quantity in dried 
beans, peas and other leguminous plants, which can be 
procured at a much lower cost than meat or, better still, 
obtained in plentiful supply from the garden that should 
form a part of every miner’s home. 

Again, the food chart shows that milk is the most per- 
fect food and the cheapest source of supply of the fatty 
substances required to sustain life. From this source 
come butter, cheese and buttermilk, all of which are easily 
digested and good articles of diet: Every thrifty house- 
wife can have her own supply of these necessary articles 
of food. We learn that a cup of cheese and four eggs are 
equivalent to approximately 2 lb. of meat and cost barely 
half as much. 

As an illustration of unknowing extravagance, a house- 
wife who prided herself on her economy served for lun- 
cheon for an invited guest five different starchy foods, only 
one or two of which the body could appropriate, while the 
other three would be wasted in the system. The carbo- 
hydrates are an important element of food and include 
the starches, sugars and celluloses. They contain carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen but no nitrogen, which is supplied 
only by the proteids. A similar illustration is found in 
the instance of a housewife who has five in the family 
and uses 10 lb. of lard a week regularly. 


Tue Drink Hasit INpucED By UNFit Foop 


Much has been said about thriftlessness being caused 
by the drink habit, and too many housewives can vouch for 
this statement. But they would be horrified to be told 
that they themselves are often partly if not wholly to 
blame for this habit of their husbands, which has grown 
out. of the craving of his system for what the alcohol in 
the whisky supplies. Were the wife to stop her nagging 
and give her husband the food his system demands, there 
would be a less craving for the liquor that destroys 
his usefulness in the home. In states where prohibition 
has forbidden the sale of intoxicating drinks, such dope 
as coca cola has taken its place. I am glad to say that 
the T. C. I. & R.R. Co. has adopted the plan of supplying 
both sweet milk and buttermilk, which are first offered 
or suggested at stands when coca cola is ordered. 

One of the greatest problems in our mining camps is, 
How can the housewife make herself more efficient? In 
answer to this question, a domestic-science department 
has been organized here to instruct the children in school 
and, once a week, a demonstration is given of proper food 
articles and cooking, for the benefit of housewives. It may 
not be known that the Government at Washington has 
prepared at great expense pamphlets written by experts 
who have tested the food value of different articles 
of diet offered on the market. These pamphlets can be 
obtained for the asking and should be read and studied by 
every housewife. I want to repeat that thrift among 
miners depends upon thrift among miners’ wives. 

Ensley, Edgewater Mines, Ala. Hoek. 
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Waste of Material im Mines 


Letter No. 5—The careful and judicious use of all 
material sent into a mine is absolutely necessary for 
economy of operation, which will insure an increased 
profit not only to the operator but to the mine worker as 
well. A single instance of waste may appear insignificant 
and is so when considered alone, but taken in the aggre- 
gate the value of such waste of material is startling in 
comparison with the total value of the coal produced. 

It is the thoughtless habit of men who persist in 
attaching no value to single instances of waste, both in- 
side and outside of the mines, that leads eventually to 
a surprising total and greatly increases the cost of pro- 
duction. If these particular instances of waste in each 
department could be tabulated and the value of the 
material charged in one lump sum to the proper de- 
partment, it would have the effect of impressing more 
vividly on the minds of those guilty of willful or thought- 
less extravagance and waste than is possible by any 
amount of continuous harping on “greater economy.” 

What is needed to convince men is a concrete example 
that they are able to appreciate. Indeed, among rea- 
sonable men, it is possible to produce a like impression 
of the need of economy in little things, by simply assum- 
ing, for example, a slight and almost negligible loss or 
waste in the different kinds of material used each day 
and, with this as a basis of calculation, showing the 
aggregate loss that must be added to the cost sheet if such 
waste is permitted. 

Doubtless the greatest cause of extravagance and waste 
in the use of material is the failure of workmen to ap- 
preciate the fact, which is nevertheless true, that the 
economy of material resulting in a lower cost of pro- 
duction is as great a source of benefit to them as to 
their employers. It is more difficult to convince the 
average worker of this fact, owing to the relations that 
have existed for so long a period between employer and 
employed. For this reason every effort should be made 
to show employees their responsibility for the use of ma- 
terial placed in their hands, making them accountable for 
such supplies. By this means it may be possible to secure 
the necessary codperation of the workers, by engendering 
in their minds a sentiment of mutual interest and show- 
ing them that any increase in the cost of operation is 
an indirect tax on their daily wage and earnings. 


WastE May Occur IN ORDERING OR RECEIVING WRONG 
or INFERIOR MATERIAL 


Previous letters have explained various ways in which 
waste occurs in mines through carelessness in the hand- 
ling, use and storage, or rather lack of storage, of mine 
supplies. Granting the truth of these sources of waste, 
I want to add that there is equal need of economy and 
improvement in the ordering and inspection of material 
outside of the mine. Through carelessness or misunder- 
standing, the wrong kind of material is often sent to 
the mine and accepted. Likewise, material of inferior 
grade and quality is frequently received and accepted 
before being suitably inspected. 

I recall an instance of this kind at a mine of which 
I had charge, where brattice boards only 6 in. wide were 
received and accepted as suitable for mine use; track 
ties 3 or 4 in. in thickness were taken to be laid under 
40-lb. iron, and posts and crossbars of inferior size and 
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quality were likewise delivered at the mine and accepted. 
In one instance, I remember that the superintendent an- 
swered a complaint that the posts were tdo small by 
saying, “Tell them if one post is not enough, to use two 
or three.” 

It is no wonder that practical men in charge of under- 
ground work refuse to use such material or fail to 
economize in its use when it is sent into the mine. Cross- 
bars dried out (not seasoned) and sawed across the grain 
become a menace to safety except when used for tem- 
porary purposes. Where these conditions prevail, there 
can be little doubt that the same degree of carelessness 
and indiscretion exists in other departments. 

Let me emphasize the fact that there should be a 
debit and credit account kept in each department, which 
would show a true balance for that department. The 
system in use in many mines of so distributing the credits 
to different departments as to show a desired balance 
not only leads to confusion but is an imposition, making 
it practically impossible to determine where undue Waste 
occurs. Such a system invites carelessness and places a 
premium on dishonesty, while discounting thrift. 

, Penn. A. M. INzEr. 





cS 
Mining Thin Coal Seams 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry submitted by 
“Superintendent,” on the mining of thin coal seams, Coal 
Age, June 17, p. 1067, permit me to suggest the follow- 
ing: 

Seam No. 1—This is described as a high-grade bitumi- 
nous coal 31% ft. thick, overlaid with a bad roof of heavy 
clay shale, cut across its bedding plane by many slips. 
Some important items are not given, such as the depth 
and nature of the strata overlying the roof shale and the 
inclination of the seam. However, assuming that the 
coal lies at a depth not exceeding 80 or 100 yd. and has 
a uniform grade of about 2 in. in a yard and well-defined 
natural cleavages, a shaft should be sunk as near to the 
lower end of the property as surface conditions and ship- 
ping facilities will permit. This will afford good drain- 
age toward the shaft and will greatly facilitate the haul- 
age of the coal by giving a grade in favor of the loaded 
cars. 

I would adopt the longwall system in working this coal 
and, after leaving a sufficient shaft pillar to protect the 
bottom and connecting the two shafts underground, drive 
double entries through the pillar, in both directions from 
the hoisting shaft. Cross-entries should then be started on 
about a three-quarter course with the natural cleavage of 
the coal, which would give a loose end for the rooms on 
one side of the entry, while those on the other side could 
be advanced in step work. 

Such a system as I have described proved very success- 
ful in South Wales about 20 years ago, under conditions 
similar to those here mentioned. The coal in that case 
was 3 ft. thick, overlaid with 314 ft. of a shaly clay. This 
coal was first worked on the room-and-pillar system, but 
the roof cut up in holes in a manner that was very dan- 
gerous. The adoption of the longwall system in that case 
proved a great advantage. The ventilation was much im- 
proved, which resulted in drying out the roof. This had 
always been wet in the room-and-pillar system, which was 
the direct cause of the cutting of the roof that I have 
mentioned. 
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When working in the room-and-pillar system the slips 
in the roof gave much trouble and to avoid the danger of 
falls cap pieces 2 ft. long were put above the posts and set 
across the slips so as to properly secure the roof ahead 
when the coal broke down. 'These posts were set as close 
as practicable to the face of the coal. The rooms were 
30 ft. apart center to center. The roof shale was taken 
down over the roads so as to provide sufficient headroom 
for the cars. Cogs were built 9 ft. apart at the sides of the 
roads and the refuse from brushing the roof was stowed 
between them. When the longwall system was adopted, 
the roof would bend and become very tough and often 
required to be blasted above the road. The timbers on the 
roadways were notched so as to provide for both roof and 
side pressure. As these timbers were renewed, the old 
sticks were used for building cogs. 

Seam No. 2—This is described as an anthracite seam 
with a 20-in. shale parting and a floor of shale. The upper 
coal was 32 in. and the lower coal 14 in. in thickness. 
Since the nature of the roof and the inclination of the 
seam are not given, it may be assumed that the coal lies 
level and has a good roof. In my opinion, this seam could 
be worked to advantage by the longwall system. In that 
case the shaft should be sunk as near the center of the 
property as practicable, which would enable the coal to be 
reached with equal facility on all sides of the shaft and 
provide for the largest possible output during the life of 
the mine. ; 

As before, a sufficient shaft pillar should be left and 
double entries driven in both directions from the hoisting 
shaft, which should be connected with the airshaft under- 
ground. In this case, the cross-entries or diagonal roads 
should be driven from the end of the shaft pillar at an 
angle of 45 deg., thus providing a more or less complete 
circle at the working face. 

The top coal should be worked about 21% ft. in advance 
of the shale parting and the lower coal. The resulting 
heaving of the bottom as the weight comes on will then 
break the bottom coal and the parting, which must be 
separated from the coal before loading it into the cars. 
Another plan would be to use machines to cut the clay 
parting over the bottom coal and mine that bench first, 
after which the upper coal can be broken down with wedges 
if it does not fall from the weight of the roof resting 
upon it. The choice of these methods can best be decided 
by the foreman in charge. 

In one instance I remember working a double seam 
where the top coal was 30 in. thick and the bottom coal 18 
in. thick, the two benches being separated by 2 ft. of clod. 
In that case the upper coal was mined with a pick in 
the usual manner and the heaving of the bottom broke the 
stone parting in large chunks, which were then removed 
by bars. The general arrangement was such as I have 
previously described, except that no cross-timber was 
needed to support the roof, which was good. 

Seam No. 8—I would be inclined to open this seam in 
the same manner as described previously. It is impossible 
to give an accurate description, however, without a fur- 
ther knowledge of the existing conditions, both on the 
surface and underground. The general contour of the sur- 
face and the depth and inclination of the seam, as pre- 
viously stated, will have much to do with modifying the 
system adopted in respect to the haulage of the coal and | 
the drainage and ventilation of the mine. 

Mystic, Iowa. WILLIAM JAMES. 
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Detecting Gas by Smell 


Letter No. 11—The discussion of the question of de- 
tecting gas by smell has interested me, as I have had 
much of the same experience, although I cannot say that 
it has occurred in reference to marsh gas as often as with 
carbon dioxide. 

Textbooks describe marsh gas as being “odorless, color- 
less and tasteless.” Yet, when entering a body of this 
gas, | am always able to detect its presence without the 
aid of alamp. I do not claim that this comes by smelling 
the gas, but by some means or sensation I am made aware 
of its presence. I may say that there is a damp odor often 
noticed where the gas is found. However, the same damp 
smell is sometimes found when you can find no trace of 
the gas. The sensation may be felt by other organs than 
those of smelling. 

My experience is that marsh gas produces a stupifying 
effect the same as a narcotic, acting on the nerve centers 
and causing a relaxation of the muscles, and the man 
falls to the ground. I believe it is possible for an old 
miner to detect marsh gas as quickly as I would detect 
carbon dioxide by its effect on the senses. The subject 
is an interesting one to all concerned in the study of mine 
gases. ELMER FULTON. 

Spangler, Penn. 





Letter No. 12—I have followed with interest and 
pleasure the several letters that have discussed this ques- 
tion. While not wishing to dispute the conclusions of I. C. 
Parfitt, as expressed in his Letter No. 3, Coal Age, June 
8, p. 981, I must state that our experiences are not similar 
in respect to smelling gas in mines, since I have seen this 
fact demonstrated in at least 20 different mines, in as 
many different locations. In each case the presence of the 
gas was verified by the use of a safety lamp. I feel con- 
fident, therefore, that the sense of smell is a sure indica- 
tor of the presence of mine gas when this sense has been 
properly cultivated. I cannot admit that this belief is, as 
Mr. Parfitt states, “based largely on an erroneous sup- 
position.” 

To illustrate my idea, let me refer to one’s ability to 
determine the strength of an ammonia solution more or 
less closely by smelling. For example, a much-diluted am- 
monia solution used for washing purposes in the household 
is readily distinguished from a much stronger solution 
containing, say, 26 per cent. A little practice will enable 
one to determine approximately the relative strength of 
these solutions. 

In my opinion it is possible to cultivate the sense of 
smell so as to be able to determine more or less closely 
the percentage of gas in a firedamp mixture by its effect 
on the nostrils. It may require several years of experience 
in gas, however, and a close observation of the percentage 
of gas present, as indicated by the flame of a safety lamp, 
to enable one to do this. I do not wish to be understood 
as meaning that the percentage of gas can be estimated 
closely in this manner, but rather that the gas can be de- 
tected by smell and the comparative danger of the mix- 
ture estimated, at times and in places, more effectually in 
this manner than by the use of a safety lamp, which it is 
not always possible to insert where the gas has accumu- 
lated. 

To illustrate this point let me cite an instance that oc- 
curred several years ago, when two firebosses were examin- 
ing a hole in a mine that was entirely free from gas. Put- 
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ting his head into the hole, Jack exclaimed, “There’s gas 
up “here.” Both men failed to find the gas with their 
lamps, however, although Jack confidently asserted, “It’s 
there, and I know it.” To this Tom replied, “If it’s there, 
Vl find it,’ and suiting the action to the word, he 
unlocked his safety lamp and raised the flame into the 
hole. Their alertness was all that prevented a fashionable 
midsummer hair-cut, and both were convinced that it was 
marsh gas, “sure thing.” TI believe that different firedamp 
mixtures produce their effect on the senses similar to the 
lengthening of the flame of the lamp, but long practice 
is necessary to distinguish this effect correctly. 

In Letter No. 4 on the same page, W. L. Morgan claims 
that he cannot understand how men would fall down after 
taking a single breath of the gas. In reply I would say 
that Mr. Morgan cannot have experienced the condition 
favorable for a complete “knockout.” Probably too 
much available oxygen- was present in Mr. Morgan’s 
case to produce this result. When lifting a heavy 
crossbar, and after inserting one end into a hole in the rib, 
a man stooping and lifting the other end naturally ex- 
hales the air from his lungs and then takes a deep breath 
when placing the other end of the bar in position. The 
effect is, or may be under favorable conditions, like 
a distinct blow on the brain, and the man drops to the 
floor. I would rather take exception to Mr. Morgan’s 
conclusion that the effect he describes at the close of 
his letter was due to the presence of hydrogen sulphide, 
which has not been conspicuous in my experience with 
mine. gases. 

In closing I want to say that one can cultivate his 
sense of smell as well as my mine foreman has learned to 
wiggle his ear, which he can do as easily as I can snap 
my finger. He can shake a fly from his ear quicker than 
I can raise my hand to brush it away. Cultivation has 
given him control of those muscles. 

Dunbar, Penn. JosePH A. GREAVES. 





Letter No. 13—Textbooks treating on mine gases all 
agree that marsh gas in a pure state is odorless. This 
is also true in respect to the other principal mine gases 
except hydrogen sulphide, which has a strong disagree- 
able odor. All these gases affect the human system more 
or less. Evidently, if marsh gas is odorless, the only 
way that it can be detected without the aid of the lamp 
is through the sense of feeling; and in a case of that 
kind it would be hard to determine the nature of the 
It is clear to my mind it is not marsh gas that we 
smell in coal mines but a mixture of other gases, as sug- 
gested in the reply to this inquiry, Coal Age, May 6, 
p-. 815. 

Places that are poorly ventilated in coal mines gener- 
ally have a smell not found in better-ventilated places 
whether they contain firedamp or not. If the air cur- 
rent is not strong enough to sweep the gases from a 
working face, it is evidently not strong enough to carry 
away the smell produced by burning fuse, powder and 
dust, which smell may be attributed to gas. I do not 
know what percentage of hydrogen sulphide the air must 
contain before it will affect the sense of smell, but it 
is probably very slight since 1 per cent. may prove fatal 
when breathed. 

I have gone into places in the mine where the smell 
and even the sensation experienced indicated to me the 
presence of gas, but a test with the safety lamp would 
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not reveal even a trace of gas. Again, I have found gas 
in places where there was no smell to indicate its pres- 
ence. For this reason I believe that the sense of smell 
is not to be relied on as a safe method of testing and 
detecting the presence of gas in coal mines. 

I had a similar experience to that described by Mr. 
Greaves in the inquiry to which I have referred. Having 
occasion one time to clear the gas out of a heading that 
was going considerably to the rise, I found it neces- 
sary to attach a curtain to the outby corner of the last 
breakthrough and extend it up the middle of the entry 
so the air going up one side of the curtain and returning 
down the other side would clear out the gas as we ad- 
vanced with the curtain. I would hold my breath while 
driving nails near the roof; but, forgetting myself at 
one time, I drew a full breath with my head near the 
roof and fell to the bottom as quickly as if I had received 
a heavy blow on the head with a hammer. The air 
being fresh at the floor, however, I soon revived, feeling 
but little the worse for the experience. 

On another occasion, in company with two other 
miners, I was testing for gas in an entry that had been 
closed for a few weeks. We were proceeding very slow- 
ly, expecting to come in contact with a body of gas at 
any moment, as there was but little ventilation in the 
entry at the time. I was in front with the safety lamp, 
holding it near the roof and carefully watching for any 
indication of gas that might appear. The other miners 
were about six feet behind me when suddenly I became 
dizzy and felt a buzzing sensation in my ears. I said, 
“Boys, we cannot proceed any farther,” and turning 
around, would have fallen had they not caught me and 
assisted me to where the air was fresher. This time I 
was left with a very severe headache, which required sev- 
eral hours to pass away. ‘The effects were similar to 
those produced by inhaling afterdamp. My lamp did 
not indicate the presence of gas, neither did my sense of 
smell or that of the two miners with me, both of whom 
were affected but not to the same extent. 

JOHN ROsk, 
Former District Mine Inspector. 


Tine Efficient Fireboss 


Letter No. 19—Give this letter any number you 
choose, but let me dip my pen and say a word for the 
efficient fireboss in this discussion. I have been reading 
the letters written so far and must say that some of the 
statements made are laughable, while others get on your 
nerve. 

Some of these letters, I should judge, were written by 
men who have never firebossed in their lives or had any 
experience whatever in coal mining. Probably they have 
not the nerve required for the work. My experience of 
30 years in all classes of mining work, from trapper boy 
to mine superintendent, leads me to say that the work of 
the fireboss is the most hazardous done in the mine. 
Until quite recently it has been the most thankless job 
in mining, and in my opinion the work, when properly 
done by a competent efficient man, should command good 
pay. 

From my knowledge of firebossing, a territory re- 
quiring a fireboss to travel 12 mi. cannot be properly 
examined by one man. I would pity the miner who 
would seek such a place. A territory half as large should 
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be enough’ for any fireboss to examine and, in some 
seams of coal, even that amount would be too great. 
The work of the fireboss requires him to lose much 
needed sleep. In warm weather it is hard for a man 
to sleep in the daytime and many a fireboss is robbed 
of his rest on this account. Permit me to say that a 
good careful man in this position should be handed all 
the roses to which he is entitled, here and hereafter, 
and then some. Tae 
Crabtree, Penn. 


Letter No. 20—Speaking of firebosses, their work and 
responsibilities, permit me to give a little of my own 
experience, which covers a period of 20 years, both fire- 
bossing and serving as mine foreman in Pennsylvania. 
My experience has been gained in both anthracite and bi- 
tuminous mines. 

My first position as fireboss was in the Hillman vein 
shaft, at Wilkes-Barre, Penn. At that time this was one 
of the most gaseous mines in the state. Mixed lights 
were used, which fact required the exercise of the greatest 
caution in respect to maintaining a good ventilating cur- 
rent in circulation throughout the mine at all times dur- 
ing working hours. The mine generated gas so rapidly 
that any slight decrease in the ventilating current would 
cause the gas to show distinctly on the lamp flame in a 
few minutes. 

On one occasion the superintendent, mine foreman and 
myself were below, measuring up yardage, when the fan 
engineer telephoned that there was something wrong with 
the fan. It was ascertained later that a fall had occurred 
on the main aircourse. Not knowing what was wrong, 
however, the superintendent started at once for the surface 
to investigate, telling me to wait for his orders before 
doing anything. The fan was still running, but only caus- 
ing a current up one side and down the other in the fan 
shaft, which did not affect the mine. 

Observing that the air in the mine was still and knowing 
well the danger, I did not wait for orders from the super- 
intendent, but proceeded at once to secure all the reliable 
help at hand to notify the men and get them out of the 
mine. ‘This was done none too soon, as the mine air 
was becoming highly charged with gas. Had I obeyed 
orders and awaited word from the superintendent at the 
surface, none of us would have come out of the mine 
alive, 

To disobey orders at that time was to run the chance 
of losing one’s job. I am glad to say this is not the case 
today. The safety-first movement has made a wonderful 
change in coal mining. Today the fireboss acts on his 
own responsibility without fear of losing his place. He 
can mark off any place or section of the mine that in his 


judgment is unsafe, and he has the support of the higher 


officials in so doing. 

In my opinion an efficient fireboss must have several 
years’ experience in mining coal at the face and perform- 
ing general work in a gaseous mine. He must have a good 
knowledge of the principles of mine ventilation and the 
laws relating to the same. He must know the properties 
of mine gases and understand how to handle them. He 
must understand the effect on the atmosphere of the mine 
caused by any increase or decrease in barometric pressure. 
Above all, he must be a man of temperate habits, conscien- 
tious and industrious. Frep NIcHOLs. 

Johnstown, Penn. 
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Requirements and Signals in 
loisting Practice 


Being employed as hoisting engineer in charge of a 
slope hoist at a coal mine in this state, I should like to 
be well informed in regard to standard rules and signals 
in hoisting practice, especially such rules and signals as 
relate to safety in hoisting. I want to understand what is 
expected of a hoisting engineer in the regular perform- 
ance of his duties. I desire to know this, not only for 
my own protection in case of accident that may occur 
from the neglect or carelessness of others, but also for 
the safety of the men in hoisting. 

It is claimed here that there is a code of signals that 
relates to shaft hoisting in metal mines, but this system 
is not used at coal mines and has largely fallen into 
disuse and become a dead letter in the metal mines of 
the state. There is no examination of hoisting engi- 
neers required by law in Wyoming. I should like to 
know the scope of such an examination and what an 
engineer should study to prepare himself for such a test. 

Rock Springs, Wyo. JOHN VAIL. 


It cannot be said that there is any recognized stand- 
-ard of rules and signals in hoisting practice. Notwith- 
standing the importance of a uniform set of hoisting 
signals, little effort has been made until recently to 
establish such a standard. We understand that the 
National Safety Council, of which James W. Paul, 
Pittsburgh, Penn., is chairman, has appointed a com- 
mittee to investigate and report on suitable safety signs 
and signals for use in mining practice. 

Attention has been drawn at different times in Coal 
Age to the need of a uniform code of signals and safety 
signs to be used at all mines, as a means of avoiding ac- 
cidents by reason of unfamiliarity on the part of the 
miner with the signals employed at different mines. Ac- 
customed to certain signals in one mine and going to 
another mine, the mine worker fails to understand the 
signals given, which have a different meaning in the two 
mines. As a result, a fatal accident is liable to occur, 
which would be avoided if a uniform code of signals was 
in use at all mines. 

The bituminous-mine laws of Pennsylvania and the 
mining laws of Ohio, Illinois, Iowa and Colorado are 
all uniform in respect to the first three signals in hoisting 
practice, which are as follows: 

From Bottom to Top—One ring or whistle, hoist cage 
(when cage is at rest at or near the bottom); stop cage 
(when cage is in motion anywhere in the shaft). Two 
rings or whistles, lower cage. Three rings or whistles, 
men are ready to get on cage and await the answer of 
one ring or whistle from the engineer signifying that 
he is ready to hoist men. The men then get on the cage, 
and a single ring or whistle is given as the signal for 
the engineer to hoist. 

Thus far the signals required by law in the five states 
mentioned are uniform. The Pennsylvania bituminous- 
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mine law makes four rings or whistles, from bottom to 
top, mean a call for the engineer on the surface to 
give steam to the mine pumps. In Illinois, Iowa and 
Ohio, however, four rings or whistles, from bottom to 
top, are made by law a signal for the engineer to hoist 
or lower the cage slowly with caution, this signal im- 
plying danger. In the same three states, Illinois, Towa 
and Ohio, the. mining law makes five rings or whistles, 
from bottom to top, announce an accident in the mine 
and call for stretchers to be sent down the shaft. 

The mining law of Illinois makes six rings or whistles 
a signal for the engineer not to move the cage until an- 
other signal is given. The mining law of Iowa, however, 
makes six rings or whistles a signal for the engineer on 
the surface to reverse the fan. 

The mining laws of Illinois, Iowa and Ohio specify 
that one ring or whistle, from top to bottom, signifies 
that the engineer is ready to hoist men. This signal is 
given in response to three bells or whistles from the bot- 
tom, as previously explained. Two bells, from top to 
bottom, are made by law, in these three states, a call 
for the bottom man to “bell away” an empty cage. While 
the mining law of Colorado and the bituminous-mine law 
of Pennsylvania do not mention these signals, they are in 
common use in the coal mines of those states. It may 
also be stated that the first three signals, including one, 
two and three bells or whistles, though not required by 
law in other states, are almost universally used in mining 
practice in all states. The four rings or whistles re- 
quired by law in Illinois, Iowa and Ohio comprise an 
important safety signal that should be made uniform at 
all mines; also, five rings or whistles should announce 
an accident in the mine and summon aid from the 
surface. 

A hoisting engineer should never move the cages in 
a shaft or slope when men are below, except in response 
to a clearly understood signal. When at the throttle he 
should give his undivided attention to his engine and 
be ready at any moment to shut off steam and apply the 
brake, if necessary. A hoisting engineer should study 
to familiarize himself thoroughly with the theory and 
practice of steam and the steam engine. He should un- 
derstand every part of his engine and be able to detect 
and locate any trouble that may arise in its operation. 
The engineer should be on hand at least 15 min. before 
the time for him to take charge of the hoist, in order to 
enable him to examine closely the oil cups on the dif- 
ferent bearings and ascertain that there are no loose 
nuts or other parts requiring attention. After a period 
of idleness and before hoisting men the engineer should 
make an extra trip to free the cylinders of any water of 
condensation and to insure the proper working of the 
engine. The rules for shaft hoisting apply alike to a 
slope hoist. In order to fit himself to pass an examina- 
tion, a hoisting engineer should study the state mining 
Jaw and textbooks on steam and the steam engine. The 
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Pennsylvania Bituminous Mine 
Foremen’s Examination 
April 11-13, 1916 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—What is the principal purpose of the law in re- 
quiring the employment of a practical and competent mine 
foreman ? 

Ans.—The purpose is to secure the efficient and safe 
operation of mines in respect to the extracting, loading 
and hauling of the coal and the ventilation, drainage and 
timbering of the mine, and thereby provide for the health 
and safety of the men employed and the security of the 
property and conserve the mineral resources of the state 
and make the industry of mining of increased value to the 
commonwealth. 

Ques.—When making your daily examination of the 
working places, what dangers would you try to discover? 

Ans.—When examining a mine, one should observe 
carefully that the quantity of air in circulation is sufficient 
to comply with the mining law of the state and that the 
air current is conducted in such a manner as to sweep away 
the gases that would otherwise accumulate at the working 
faces and in any abandoned or void places in the mine 
or on the falls. Note that each working place is properly 
timbered and free from gas and that the miner is perform- 
ing his work in a safe manner and is supplied with what 
timber is required to make his place safe for work. Ob- 
serve that all crosscuts and breakthroughs are made at 
proper distances apart and of sufficient size, and that no 
room or heading is driven a greater distance ahead of the 
air than that between two consecutive breakthroughs. 
See that cars are properly loaded and handled, both in 
the rooms and on the mine roads, and that no cars are left 
standing at the face of the room without being blocked ; or 
on a parting where they can run out onto the main track. 
Examine all drillholes to see that they are properly located 
and not too deep, also the methods of handling the powder 
and charging and firing the hole. If electricity is used 
in the mine, one should carefully observe that the wires are 
properly installed and that due care is taken by the men 
to avoid the danger of contact with live wires. If safety 
lamps are used, the condition of each miner’s lamp and the 
manner in which he handles it should be closely observed. 

Ques.—Does pillar work require more attention by mine 
officials than places advancing in the solid and, if so, why? 

Ans.—When a place is advancing in the solid the roof 
is supported by the room pillars on each side and by the 
face of solid coal ahead. The formation in the roof strata 
has not, as yet, been disturbed and possesses its full 
strength. In the work of drawing back pillars, the condi- 
tions are quite the reverse of these. The roof strata, now 
disturbed and broken, are practically without support, 
resting on the pile of waste behind the miner and bearing 
heavily on the ends of the pillars being worked back. The 
pillar coal is more or less crushed by this heavy roof 
pressure and offers a feeble support. The miner is work- 
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ing on a loose end and is momentarily exposed to a fall of 
roof, which may occur without warning. The danger to 
which the miner is exposed and the possibility that a heavy 
fall of roof may be accompanied with a large outflow of gas 
or water into the mine require the closest attention of the 
mine officials to this class of work. 

Ques.—What is the duty of the mine foreman relative 
to the removal of dangers reported? 

Ans.—It is the duty of the mine foreman to attend 
promptly to the removal of such dangers or to withdraw 
the men working in that place or section of the mine until 
the same can be made safe for work. 

Ques.—How would you proceed to timber an entry 
with a tender slate roof requiring crossbars, keeping in 
view both safety and economy? 

Ans.—A miner working under such a roof must stand 
posts for a distance back from the face where a timber 
frame can be set without the liability of its being blown 
out by a shot. These posts must be set so as to give the 
miner the needed protection from the fall of slate. When 
returning to work at the beginning of each shift the miner 
must first reset any posts that have been blown out by 
the shots of the night before. 

When setting a timber frame, under these conditions, a 
place should be cut in each rib near the floor so as to pro- 
vide a secure resting place for the legs, which, with the 
collar they support, must be properly notched. ‘The two 
legs are first stood in their respective places, one on each 
side of the entry, and the crossbar or collar is raised 
on the shoulder and fitted in turn to each leg. When all 
are in position, the frame is secured in its place by driving 
wedges between the collar and the roof a short distance 
from the top of each leg toward the center. No wedges 
should be driven in the center of the collar, as this will 
bring an undue pressure at that point when the roof set- 
tles and the timbers take the weight. If the coal is strong, 
the legs can be omitted and the crossbar set in hitches cut 
in the coal at the top of the seam. When necessary, lag- 
ging should be used above the collars, or the frames should 
be set sufficiently close together to give the needed sup- 
port between adjoining sets. 

Ques.—When, where and by whom are the air ineasure- 
ments to be taken and how reported ? 

Ans.—The Pennsylvania bituminous mine law re- 
quires the mine foreman or his assistant to measure the 
air at least once each week, on days when the mine 
is in operation, at the main intake and discharge, and 
in the last crosscut of the last room on each entry and 
beyond the last room turned on an entry. The law 
requires that these measurements be recorded with ink 
in a book kept for that purpose in the mine office at the 
mine. ‘The report must state the quantity of air meas- 
ured at each point, together with the area of the open- 
ing where the measurement was taken, and the velocity 
of the air as measured by the anemometer, also the num- 
ber of men employed in each separate split of air. This 
report should be dated and signed by the person taking 
the measurements, though not so stated in the law. 
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Washington, D. C. 


A general investigation into freight rates in Alaska has 
been announced by the Interstate Commerce Commission to be 
undertaken upon its own motion. This investigation will deal 
particularly with the rates on mineral, coal especially. It will 
not only go into the reasonableness of the rates per se but 
will inquire into the question of whether or not any of the 
Alaska carriers are operating in violation of the commodities 
clause of the interstate commerce act. The Commission stipu- 
lated in its notice that the investigation would inquire into 
the “rates, practices, rules and regulations of common car- 
riers governing the transportation of persons and property, 
subject to the jurisdiction of this Commission, wholly by rail- 
road within Alaska, and partly by railroad and partly by wa- 
ter between points in the United States and points in Alaska, 
and from points in Alaska through Canada to points in 
Alaska, and also the rates, practices, rules and regulations of 
said common carriers in connection with the operation of 
wharves used in the course of such transportation.” 

The carriers named respondents to this proceeding include 
the Alaska Steamship Co., Pacific Coast Steamship Co., Copper 
River & Northwestern Railway Co., Northern Navigation Co., 
Ltd., Pacific & Arctic Railway and Navigation Co., British-Yu- 
kon Railway Co., British-Yukon Navigation Co., Ltd., British 
Columbia-Yukon Railway Co., American-Yukon Navigation 
Co., Valdez Dock Co., Kennecott Copper Corporation, Northern 
Commercial Co. and Pacific Coast Co. 

The investigation will deal with the proportional rates 
and joint rail and water rates over such through routes as 
in the opinion of the Commission should be established be- 
tween the points of origin and the various destinations in 
this general territory. The order of the Commission further 
stipulated “that said inquiry shall ascertain among other 
things whether mineral products are mined or produced by 
or under the authority of common carriers by railroad sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of this Commission engaged in the 
transportation thereof, or whether such common carriers own 
in whole or in part any mine or mines from which are pro- 
duced minerals which they transport or whether such common 
carriers are directly or indirectly interested in any mine 
or mines from which are produced minerals which they trans- 
Port, 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Barristers from all over the state recently heard an inter- 
esting review of how the Compensation Act has worked out 
during the first five months of its operation in a paper on 
the subject by Dr. Francis H. Bohlen, of the faculty of the 
University of Pennsylvania, legal adviser to the state work- 
men’s compensation board. The paper was the feature of the 
session of the Pennsylvania Bar Association. 

While generally commending the law, the paper pointed 
out a number of defects which ought to be remedied by fur- 
ther legislation. Among other things, the act should provide 
for medical attention beginning with the accident instead 
of with the time when disability was determined. The pres- 
ent provision often left the injured person without proper 
medical attention at the very time when he needed it most. 
There should also be compensation, not only for accident, but 
for occupational diseases, in the proper sense of the term— 
for certain diseases which are agreed to be peculiar to certain 
trades. 

In an opinion written by Chairman Macky, of the com- 
pensation board, an employee of a company is entitled to com- 
pensation if he is injured on the company’s premises while 
en route to his work. In accordance with the decision Andy 
Perfay, of Pittsburgh, is entitled to compensation from the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. Perfay slipped on a track over 
which he was crossing on the company’s property while going 
to his work. His leg was injured and he applied for com- 
pensation. F 

Referee Paul W. Houck, on July 1, decided that the 
amount spent by a miner for tools, powder and other supplies 
cannot be deducted from his wages when the amount due for 
compensation for injuries is calculated. 

The only exception to this rule will be when the coal 
companies have specific contracts with the miners as to wages, 
and such contracts stipulate that supplies. must be bought 
from the employer. rs 
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In the case at issue, that of Mrs. Jacob Reitmyer, against 
Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc., an award was made, $5,777, for the 
widow and two children, because of the death of the husband. 


ie 


Escheat Act Is Attacked 


Section after section of the escheat act of 1915, under the 
terms of which the state would collect the money obtained 
by coal operators under the anthracite coal-tax act of UPS; as 
well as all deposits and properties held by banks, trust com- 
panies and trustees unclaimed after 7 yr. was attacked as un- 
constitutional on June 27, in the Dauphin County Court in 
Harrisburg by John G. Johnson and Freeman & Watson, at- 
torneys for Pittsburgh and Eastern parties. Deputy Attorney 
General Hargest defended the act, the administration of which 
has been held up by an injunction granted recently by the 
court. 

That the act virtually means a confiscation of money and 
trust funds, with little or no means of redress to the owners, 
was Mr. Johnson’s contention. The title of the act was at- 
tacked as failing to comply with the constitution. 

It was argued that the law is faulty as no provision is 
made for the return of the money or property taken over by 
the state, even if ownership is proven. In the case of where 
money is taken over the owner may be reimbursed only after 
the Legislature appropriates money for the purpose. 

Mr. Johnson argued that the idea of the act was to “grasp” 
money held for 6 or 7 yr. and that the act was not intended 
to take over only such moneys for which it was known that 
no owner existed. 

David Speer, of Pittsburgh, and Frank M. Eastman, of 
Harrisburg, sought the court’s permission to be made party 
defendants with the state. Speer is an advertising man who 
notified the newspapers of the state regarding advertisements 
they would get if the act was enforced. He claimed that the 
refusal of the Auditor General to enforce the act has meant 
that $56,000,000 which might be claimed through escheat pro- 
ceedings were tied up in banking institutions. He has not yet 
been allowed to intervene. 

The injunction case which restrains the Auidtor General 
from going ahead with enforcement of the act may be taken 
up when a decision is rendered depending on the outcome of 
the case heard this week. 


What Is Reasonable Medical Attendance? 


Employers, insurance companies, labor unions and physi- 
cians for employers have been wrangling ever since the work- 
men’s compensation law was passed as to what constitutes 
“reasonable medical attendance.” 

Section 306 of the compensation law says: “During the 
first 14 days after disability begins the employer shall fur- 
nish reasonable surgical, medical and hospital services, medi- 
cine and supplies, as and when needed, unless the employee 
refuses to allow them to be furnished when needed.” 

To meet this want, which in view of the constantly mul- 
tiplying number of cases that come up for adjustment, has 
become a pressing one, the bureau of medical education 
and licensure working in codperation with the compensation 
board, advised the Board on July 1, as to what it regards as 
the “reasonable” service every employer should furnish to 
an injured person. 

A “reasonable” minimum service in the case of minor in- 
juries would be to transfer the injured man, the wounds hav- 
ing been untouched by anyone, to an incorporated hospital, 
place him under the care of a physician, or to administer first 
aid at the place of injury. 

First aid having been rendered, a further “reasonable ser- 
vice” would require that the patient be attended by a physi- 
cian, or taken to an incorporated hospital or to a central point 
containing at least two rooms that had been equipped to treat 
patients. 

In the case of severe injuries first-aid treatment is pre- 
scribed, and then the patient must either be taken to a hos- 
pital, turned over to a physician or treated at an “emergency 
station equipped with definite emergency kits.” The emer- 
gency station must be in charge of some one definitely as- 
signed and trained for the post. 

A “reasonable” emergency kit must contain the following: 
(a) Package done up in waxed paper containing aseptic dress- 
ings and a bandage or some safe and effective antiseptic, such 
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as a small vial of a 3 per cent. solution of tincture of iodine, 
a camel-hair brush and a bandage; (b) splints and bandages; 
(c) tourniquet. 

In the case of wounds which involve breakage of the skin 
surface and when the open wound is not extensive a reason- 
able use of the ‘‘a’’ kit is to tear open the bandage, apply the 
antiseptic dressing or apply the iodine by means of the brush 
to the wound and over the surrounding skin and without any 
further handling whatsoever apply the bandage. 

In the case of concerns employing 100 or more employees, a 
trained nurse must be employed at the emergency station. 
When less than 100 persons are employed, some one trained 
in first-aid work must be designated as the responsible at- 
tendant. 

Aside from the first aid administered at emergency sta- 
tions, no service rendered on the ground or in the plant could 
be considered “reasonable,” the board says, unless rendered in 
a properly equipped dispensary. 

The board also holds that even dispensary services could 
not be considered reasonable unless the injured person is 
attended by a licensed physician within 24 hr. after the ap- 
plication of the first treatment. Nor can dispensary treatment 
be renewed without first having been passed upon by a 
licensed physician. 

It is further recommended that all hospitals owned or oper- 
ated by employers be incorporated that they may be brought 
under state regulations. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Shenandoah—Anthony Sivavich and Clement Nauch were 
severely burned by an explosion of gas recently in the Maple 
Hill mine, while Philip Muscski sustained similar injuries in 
Packer No. 5 colliery. 

Hazleton—The annual outing of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Company Social Association will be held at Bellewood Park, 
Ns; AUS es. LS. 

Tamaqua—The 150 firemen employed at several of the 
mines of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. in the Panther 
Creek Valley recently went on strike claiming that the com- 
pany is paying them less than the amount called for in the 
agreement signed last May. As a consequence of the strike 
more than 4,000 men are idle. 

Plymouth—Operations were recently resumed at the No. 5 
colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Coal Co., after a week’s 
suspension due to the rope breaking and allowing both cages 
to fall down the shaft. Considerable damage was caused. , 


Bituminous 


Philipsburg—Representatives of a majority of the mining 
companies in Cambria and Clearfield Counties recently met at 
Patton and purchased equipment for the three mine-rescue 
stations, which are to be established at Philipsburg, Barnes- 
boro and Portage. It was voted to purchase two Fleuss and 
one Draeger outfits. It was also voted to completely equip 
the three stations with safety lamps, flashlights and all other 
paraphernalia used in this type of work. 


Connelisville—Shipments of coke during the week ending 
June 24 aggregated 420,700 tons, showing a decrease of ap- 
proximately 13,000 tons over the previous week. 

Pittsburgh—It is reported that all the mines of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. are now working full time. 


Uniontown—lIt is reported that there is now no difficulty 
experienced in securing a sufficient number of cars to handle 
the coal and coke business of the coke region. Such difficulty 
was experienced some time ago on account of the heavy 
freight movement eastward. There is at present a lull in the 
coke business which will continue for a short time on account 
of contract negotiations between operators and consumers, 
contracts for the next six months being now drawn up. 


Charleroi—Fully half the miners of the Crescent, Eclipse 
and Albany mines recently returned to work following in- 
structions given by the international officers of the union. It 
is believed that other mines will be started shortly, and it 
would appear that the worst of the strike which has been in 
effect for some time throughout this region, is past. 


Indiana—The miners of the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. who struck several weeks ago have returned to work, as 
the company has made certain concessions to the men. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bluefield—Approximately 275 cars will leave the coal fields 
over the Norfolk & Western in the early part of July with 
12,000 tons of coal for the naval base at Tiburon, Calif. It 
is understood that this is a part of a contract for 100,000 tons, 
and is the second shipment made to this naval base during the 
past month, the previous shipment being 5,000 tons. This in- 
stallment comes under the regular contract signed by the 
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Navy Department for the season, but it is understood that a 
request was received by the coal company for the immediate 
dispatch of this shipment. The island of Tiburon is in San 
Francisco harbor, and is used as a coaling station for the 
Pacifie fleet. 


Dry Branch—Plans are under way, it is said, for the open- 
ing of a mine in the Coalburg, Belmont, and No. 2 Gas seams 
on Wet Creek, about a mile from its mouth. It is also stated 
that the Drybranch Coal Co., D. C. Dickinson, president, of 
Malden, will reopen its mine in the No. 2 Gas seam, also it 
will increase its power supply either by remodeling its power 
plant or installing power from the local central station 
service. 

Lowe—It is stated that the gardens of the employees of 
the Weyanoke Coal and Coke Co., which was among the first 
firms in West Virginia to offer prizes for gardens, are looking 
well. Nearly every employee is a contestant for the prizes. 


Welch—The mines in this vicinity are running to their 
capacity of men and the railroad is furnishing the necessary 
cars. Improvements are being constantly made in this field, 
and some new developments seem likely on the land of the 
Bankers’ Pocahontas Coal Land Co., between Welch and Davy, 
in coal measures lying under the No. 3 seam. 


KENTUCKY 


Owensboro—Following the referendum vote on the pro- 
posal that District 23 mine workers accept the proposal of the 
operators and return to work, a meeting of the miners was 
held here on June 28 and 29. The definite action was the 
resignation of Robert Pollock, president of the district organ- 
ization, who said that he thought it his duty in view of accu- 
sations that officers had been unfaithful to their trusts. In 
this connection it is stated that there is a good deal of grumb- 
ling on he part of the mine workers who do not feel that they 
have been supported by the national organization in their 
strike. F. C. Hayes, of Indianapolis, vice-president of the 
national organization, was present at the meeting and urged 
that the workers accept the terms of the employers and re- 
turn to work. The convention, however, ratified the action of 
the locals in declining the proposal. In spite of these actions, 
however, and in view of the small degree of disagreement, it 
is believed that progress toward resumption of work on a 
general scale is not far off. David Duncan, of Central City, 
becomes acting president of the District 23 organization. 


QHIO 


Glouster—The Sunday Creek Coal Co. has placed in oper- 
ation its No. 10 mine, near this place, relieving a congestion 
of labor at several other operations to which idle men were 
balloted by the union organization. The company is rapidly 
placing its mines in operation, the San Toy properties being 
the sole exception, on account of the continued inability of 
the men and the company to get together on a working basis. 
The company has spent about $250,000 in the San Toy section, 
it is said, but the properties are idle in consequence of the 
labor situation. 

Columbus—The production in the Youghiogheny and Pitts- 
burgh fields is estimated to have been reduced by 10,000,000 
tons on account of the labor troubles at the mines during 
the month of June, but with the continuation of the present 
car supply for the summer months and the usual fall short- 
age, there will be no opportunity for this shortage to be made 
up. 

Bellaire—The No. 3 mine of the Rail and River Coal Co., 
at Big Run, south of Shadyside, recently resumed operation 
after two months’ idleness. About 200 men were employed, 
but this number will probably be decidedly increased within 
a short time. During the suspension a number of improve- 
ments were made, the tipple being repaired and a new siding 
built. 


ILLINOIS 


Mascoutah—The Kolb Coal Co., as a result of obtaining the 
Louis Terminal Ry. and Wiggins Ferry Co. contracts, 
resumed operations at its two Mascoutah mines and is 
its Vinegar Hill mine near New 


St. 
has 
preparing to resume at 
Athens. 


Belleville—The First Aid Society of Belleville has started a 
movement to secure a first-aid and mine-rescue station for 
that city. The State Mining Board will be asked to locate 
a station here for instructing miners in first aid and rescue 
work. If favorable action is taken on the request the state 
will furnish the entire equipment, including helmets, and will 
send an expert to have charge of the station and give in- 
struction. 

Quiney—The John L. Pipe Coal Co. is constructing a coal 
“silo” and elevator combined. It is built of concrete and when 
completed will be about 40 feet high. By its use it will be 
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possible to unload, sift and store a carload of coal in less 
than an hour. The coal cars will be dumped over a large 
pit and the coal drawn by buckets into the elevator, where it 
will be sifted and stored in the proper bins. Delivery wagons 
will be loaded by means of chutes. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—A 3-ft. bed of coal was recently located under 
Franklin St. by laborers in digging a sewage tunnel. This 
coal is reported to be of good quality, and it is believed may 
pay enough to cover the cost of the tunnel construction, as the 
bed is 3 ft. thick and follows the course of the tunnel. It 
is thought by some that this may lead to the discovery of 
further coal deposits in the vicinity. 


OKLAHOMA 

Muskogee—According to information received at the office 
of Gabe FE. Parker, superintendent of the Five Civilized Indian 
Tribes in Oklahoma, representatives of the Choctaws and the 
coal operators in the segregated area of Southeastern Okla- 
homa, meeting with a sub-committee of the House Indian 
Committee, have agreed on amendments to the Owen-Garter 
bill for the sale of coal and asphalt deposits on Indian lands. 
One of these relates to disposition of advance royalties paid 
by operators. Such royalties are paid on unworked leases and 
credited on coal as mined in the future. The Choctaws wanted 
to retain all the advanced royalties, but yielded to a provision 
that if the present lessee is purchaser of the coal and asphalt. 
deposits of the tract, one-half of the advanced royalties is to 
be applied to the purchase price. The leases have 15 yr. to 
run, and if the purchaser is other than the lessee, the latter is 
to be given credit for all the advanced royalties which must 
be paid by the purchaser to meet the terms of the leases. 
The advanced royalties held by the Indians amount to about 
$1,000,000. 
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J. J. Stiekler, State Mine Inspector of Hazleton, Penn., 
has just been allowed a patent for a device to dump mine 
cars. 


James E. Meehan, has been appointed general superintend- 
ent of the new plant of the Diamond Smokeless Coal Mining 
Co. in Indiana County, Penn. 


William Catherwood was recently elected a director at the 
Westmoreland Coal Co. to fill the vacancy on the board 
caused by the death of T. W. Brown. 


J. W. Paul, mine-rescue expert, formerly with the Pitts- 
burgh Bureau of Mines, recently returned from an extended 
trip through the zinc districts of the Southwest. 


R. P. Maloney, general superintendent of the Davis Coal 
and Coke Co., was recently appointed general manager in 
charge of operation, with headquarters at Thomas, W. Va. 


Thomas R. Williams has been appointed deputy inspector 
of mines in District No. 10 in Belmont County, Ohio, to suc- 
ceed L. DL. Devore, resigned. The new inspector was given in- 
structions recently by Chief Inspector J. H. Prichard. 


W. K. Kavanaugh, president of the Southern Coal, Coke 
and Mining Co., St. Louis, Mo., was so seriously ill with 
pneumonia recently that it was necessary for him to be taken 
to St. Luke’s Hospital. After a few days’ treatment there, 
however, he was able to return to his home. 
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Charles W. H. Peterson, for 12 years past auditor of the 
Steubenville Coal and Mining Co., died recently at his home 
in Steubenville, Ohio, from complications following an attack 
of tonsilitis and rheumatism. Mr. Peterson was 33 years of 
age at the time of his death. 
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New York, N. Y.—It was rumored on July 6 that the Read- 
ing Co. had disposed of its coal holdings to the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. This report however was unconfirmed. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—C. D. Norton & Co., anthracite coal 
operator, has been granted judgment in the local courts 
against the Rogers-Corr Coal Co. in the’sum of $4,409.85. 
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Lorain, Ohio—Lake cargo records were broken when the’ 
steamer “W. Grant Morden” was loaded at Lorain on June 28 
with a cargo of 14,028 tons bituminous coal for Fort William, 
Canada. 


Seattle, Wash.—The Seattle office of the Lidgerwood Manu- 
facturing Co., of New York, will move from its present loca- 
tion at 807-809 Western Ave., to new quarters at 63-65 Co- 
lumbia St., shortly after July 1. 


Baltimore, Md.—According to a recent statement the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. during May carried a total of 3,324,188 tons 
of coal and coke over its lines, an increase of 461,810 tons 
compared with the same month of last year. 


Hazleton, Penn.—The annual first-aid contest of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. will be held on July 22, at Hazle Park. Each 
division will hold elimination contests prior to that date and 
the winning teams will take part in the contest at Hazleton. 


Washington, D. C.—The shipments of coal to foreign ports 
for the 10 mo. ending with Apr. 30 amounted to 23,765,000 
tons as compared with 19,669,000 tons for the same period a 
year before. Of this amount 6,072,000 tons were bunker fuel. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The lake cargo freight rate and north- 
ern inland market rate will be the principal subjects to be 
discussed at the semi-annual meeting of the Southern Coal 
Operators’ Association which is to be held here on July 15 
or 21% 

Huntington, W. Va.—During the month of June, 1916, ap- 
proximately 2,680,000 tons of coal were loaded by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway Co. These figures surpass the daily 
loadings made in May, in which 2,800,000 tons were handled in 
31 days. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—E. R. Marker, district manager of the 
C. L. Smith Co., of Milwaukee, will shortly move to new 
quarters at 609 Wells St., Milwaukee, where he will take 
charge of the business of the above named company as Wis- 
consin representative. 











St. Louis, Mo.—The Ransome Concrete Machinery Co., of 
New York City, has established an office in St. Louis at No. 
12-18 So. 12th St., where E. G. Robinson will have a show room 
containing the latest types of all kinds of mixers, from the 
smallest bantam to the road paver. 


Ebensburg, Penn.—A deal involving the transfer of 250 
acres of Pittsburgh coal in Ligonier Township of Westmore: 
land County was recently completed by the purchase by 
John and Samuel Seger, of Ligonier, of the property of John 
B. and Joseph W. Steel, of Greenburg. The consideration was 
$110,556.55. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—At a meeting of the creditors of the 
bankrupt Dayton Coal and Iron Co., of Dayton, Tenn., it was 
decided to dispose of the plant at private sale, under terms 
agreed to by the Central Trust Co., of New York, holders of a 
$500,000 bond issue. It has been announced that the property 
is valued at approximately $1,500,000. 


Buffington, Penn.—B. M. Chaplin & Co. recently began the 
work of building a number of houses for the H. C. Frick Coke 
Co. This firm also has a contract for similar houses at Eden- 
born and Oliphant, and recently closed another contract for 
the construction of 25 double houses at Bridgeport. About 
100 men will be employed in this work. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The consumption of bituminous coal at 
Cleveland has been estimated at 6,000,000 tons per year but 
this amount will be greatly increased this year on account of 
the location of many new industries and the further fact 
that many of the large industries will soon be required to 
use coal instead of gas on account of the shortage of that 
commodity. 


Donora, Penn.—Work was recently started on the construc- 
tion of a new river coal tipple at the plant of the La Belle coke 
works opposite Vestaburg. Coke ovens that are now in use 
will be continued as heretofore. The coal will also be shipped 
from the new river tipple to the La Belle Iron Works, at 
Steubenville, Ohio, where it will be used in the byproduct 
plant now in the course of construction. 


Rockhill Furnace, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Coal and Coke 
Co. was recently denied its appeal in the claim of J. A. Kep- 
hart for compensation for the loss of his son while in the 
employ of the company. The referee decided that the son 
was the sole support of the father and that the latter was 
therefore entitled to compensation and this decision the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board has just upheld. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—All the property of the Kentucky Coal 
and Iron Co., near Wiborg, Ky., has passed into the hands of 
the bondholders for a consideration of $1,000. At the sale W. 
A. Sadd, trustee, was represented by S. M. Chambliss, of this 
city. The property includes 1,100 acres of mineral lands, 
equipment, etc., and is valued at $150,000. Bonds held by the 
purchasers are said to amount to $50,000. 
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Washington, D. C.—The Bureau of Mines reports that the 
production of bituminous coal in the United States for the first 
six months of the year broke all records for any similar 
period, with a production of 261,000,000 tons. This is an in- 
crease of 35 per cent. over the first half of 1915 and 5 per cent. 
greater than the last half of the same year, and is greater by 
several million tons than the last half of the record year of 
1913. 


Washington, D. C.—The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an open competitive examination to men 
only for a topographer at a salary of $2,100 per year. Com- 
petitors will not be assembled for examination. Persons who 
meet the requirements and desire this examination should at 
once apply for Form 1312, stating the title of the examination 
to the United States Civil Service Commission, Washington, 
DAG: 


Tamaqua, Penn.—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. an- 
nounced on June 30, that any of its employees who enlist in the 
National Guard under the recent call of the Government, will 
receive their old positions back or jobs equally good upon 
return home. In case of men who have enlisted and having 
left dependent families, the company will assist such families 
with a $25 contribution each month while the men are in 
the U. S. service. 


Pottsville, Penn.—Referee P. W. Houck ruled that money 
spent for powder and other supplies by a miner cannot be 
deducted from his salary as a basis for arriving at compen- 
sation in the event of his death while on duty, unless there 
was a specific contract to that effect. The case arose from the 
death of Jacob Reitmyers, who lost his life while employed 
by Coxe Bros & Co., and the board allowed his widow and 
two children $5,777. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Suit has been filed in the United States 
District Court by the Hocking Valley Ry. Co. against the 
Wyatt Coal Co., of Charleston, W. Va. to recover demurrage 
charges alleged to be due on coal shipments handled during 
several months in 1914. The railway company alleges that 
demurrage charges at the rate of $1 per car per day accumu- 
lated on coal shipped from points outside of Ohio and con- 
signed to the defendant at Toledo to the total amount of 
$4,687, for which judgment is asked. 


Cleveland, Ohio—A reduction of the rate on commercial 
coal to Cleveland from the Pittsburgh and West Virginia coal 
mining districts will be sought in a bill of complaints to be 
filed by the transportation committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, it was announced recently. The plan was endorsed by 
the board of directors of the chamber and the expenditure 
of money for the hiring of lawyers to file the claim was ap- 
proved. The chamber will intervene in the cases now before 
the commission involving a reduction in the Lake cargo rate, 
which is 22c. less than the commercial rate. 


Penn.—The Valley Smokeless Coal Co., the 
Ideal Coal Co. and the Sunnyside Coal Co., operating coal 
mines in the vicinity of Johnstown, Cambria County, have 
brought complaint against the Johnstown & Stoney Creek 
Railroad Co. and the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. They allege 
an increase by the first named company in its rates for the 
transportation of coal from 4.5c. per ton to 6.5c. effective June 
15, 1916. The plaintiff complains the rates to be unreasonable 
and excessive and asks the Public Service Commission for 
reparation on shipments moving since June 15. 





Harrisburg, 


St. Louis, Mo.—Plans have been announced for the opera- 
tion of a new barge line, with a fleet of 50 craft, between 
St. Louis and New Orleans. The Valley Material and Trans- 
portation Co. has been incorporated in Maine with a capital 
stock of $7,500,000. It is to be the holding company for 
several subsidiaries. The company will operate fleets of 
barges in tows. Each tow will push 10 or 12 barges on a trip. 
The company will absorb the famous Mine La Motte at Fred- 
ericktown, Mo., and will complete the Mine La Motte Railroad 
to the Mississippi to connect with the barge line. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—It is estimated that the new byproduct 
coke plants now under construction in the United States repre- 
sent an investment of nearly $60,000,000. The ovens compris- 
ing these plants number about 3,000, most of which will be 
ef large size and modern type, having a productive capacity 
of 12 tons of coke in 10 to 18 hr., or 12,000,000 tons of coke 
per year. The byproducts recoverable are estimated to have 
a value of $25,000,000 annually. Fifteen of the new plants 
are of the Koppers type, comprising over 2,300 ovens, while 
five, aggregating about 700 ovens, are of other types, princi- 
pally the Semet-Solvay. 


Columbus, Ohio—A meeting of the Southern Ohio Coal Ex- 
change was held recently when Commissioner W. D. McKin- 
ney asked for approval of the new form arranged by him for 
the tabulation of production costs. Mr. McKinney had visited 
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the most important coal exchanges in the country and se- 
cured their blank forms with the result that he formulated a 
blank, which» contained the good points from all. The 
form was approved and the work of tabulating the cost of 
production will start at once. The members of the exchange 
showed their gratification over the reduction of rates and be- 
lieved it was only the forerunner for greater reductions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—An important conference of traffic offi- 
cials of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and the Hocking Valley railroads and prominent coal 
operators from Ohio and West Virginia was held here last 
week. The purpose of the conference was to determine a 
method of lessening the number of consignees of lake coal 
and thus facilitate the movement of coal to the docks and 
the loading on bottoms. While the conference was not en- 
tirely all that was wished it has the effect of eliminating 
some of the shippers and of consolidifying and harmonizing 
some of the shipping interests. In all more than 50 prominent 
shippers took part in the conference. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—A meeting of West Virginia coal opera- 
tors and of representatives of the rail and vessel interests 
handling the coal was held here a short time ago, for the 
purpose of arriving at some plan, if possible, for the simplifi- 
cation of shipping arrangements. The numbering of ship- 
ments was discussed, with reference to the possibility of 
handling shipments of similar coal together, although from 
different companies, so as to expedite loading at the lakes. 
However, the complications growing out of public preference 
for established products and other factors were found to be so 
numerous as to prevent any definite action, although the 
conference was felt to be valuable in many ways. 


Washington, D. C.—The coke production in the United States 
in 1915 amounted to 41,581,150 short tons, or an increase as 
compared with 1914 of 7,025,236 tons. This is within 5,000,000 
tons of the record output of 1913, according to figures compiled 
by the Geological Survey. Of this total 34 per cent., or 13,072,- 
895 tons, was byproduct coke, while 66 per cent., or 27,508,255 
tons, was made in beehive ovens. The increase in the output 
of byproduct coke in 1915 as compared with 1914 was 25 per 
cent. and in beehive ovens, 18 per cent. The quantity of by- 
product coke made in 1915 was the greatest yet recorded, 
exceeding the output of 1913 by 1,358,195 tons. Three-fourths 
of the byproduct plants reported an increase in output, and 
four new plants began producing during the year. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The Conciliation Board meeting on June 
30 failed to agree upon the question of legality of the con- 
tractor system as applied to machine mining, testimony in 
which was heard at a meeting of the Board several weeks ago 
upon complaint of contract miners of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Coal Co., and the case will go to the umpire 
for decision. The contention of the miners is that the opera-: 
tors entered into a parole agreement in New York, that they 
would do away with the contractor system. They also contend 
that the agreement, as between the operators and the anthra- 
cite mine workers’ organization, abolishes the making of indi- 
vidual agreements between companies and “contractors.” The 
operators contend that the parole agreement did not apply 
to machine-mining contracts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—At a meeting of bondholders of the Mar- 
met Coal Co., held under the auspices of the court recently, 
it was suggested that the resignation of Receivers C. W. 
Poysell and Edwin Marmet would be acceptable, in view of 
the fact that the business has been operated by them at a loss. 
The receivers immediately offered to resign, but the court re- 
fused to permit such action at present. It was brought out 
that the receivers had found it necessary to pay out $75,000 
raised by them to meet presing obligations, and that this had 
handicapped them in the operation of the mines. No plan 
was arrived at to improve the situation, as the bondholders 
seemed unwilling either to take over the properties or to 
finance their operation in order to insure profits. The sale of 
the properties is believed to be the only alternative. ‘ 


Washington, D. C.—The purchase of the American and Nor- 
wegian coal mines in. Spitzbergen by a Norwegian syndicate 
with a capital of $2,680,000, is considered of great importance 
to Norway, by the Department of Commerce, as it will help 
toward the industrial independence of that country which 
hitherto has had to depend: on foreign sources mainly for its 
supply. These mines comprise an area of 386 sq.mi., with a 
content of at least 1,000,000,000 tons. Since 1910 about 200,000 
tons of coal have been shipped from Spitzbergen to Norway, 
the coal being used for maritime, domestic, industrial and 
railway purposes. With present loading and transport fa- 
cilities the annual output has been about 70,000 tons, but it 
is estimated that the production of coal can be increased 
up to an output of 200,000 tons annually, the needs of northern 
Norway being thereby supplied. 
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General Review 


Anthracite less active but still firm. Labor and car short- 
ages restrict bituminous output and market steady. Pitts- 
burgh district output about normal. Tendency toward higher 
price levels in the Middle West. 

Anthracite—The market is slowing down to something 
approximating the customary summer basis. Some of the 
individual operators are offering concessions on the circular 
to keep coal moving, but on the whole the trade is in 
noticeably better shape than ordinarily at this season, due 
largely to the general shortage of both labor and railroad 
ears which are restricting the movement. Some sections of 
the country continue short of supplies, such as New England 
for instance where it is highly doubtful if it will be possible 
to accumulate the customary summer surpluses. The in- 
creased circulars that went into effect July 1, were a factor 
in slowing down orders, but there were a considerable num- 
ber of June orders unfilled at the end of the month which 
carried over into the current month. The steam sizes are 
specially weak, considerable of these going into storage in 
spite of urgent efforts on the part of agencies to keep them 
moving. 

Bituminous—The holidays at the opening of the week re- 
stricted industrial consumption and caused a mild reaction 
in the market for the time being. However, it is clear that 
the technical position of the market remains strong. Buyers 
are fully alive to the possibility of a scarcity of fuel this 
fall, and it is developing that many of the big consumers 
are conserving their reserve stocks for emergencies and buy- 
ing their current requirements in the market. The prompt 
demand is by no means urgent, but on the other hand the 
labor shortage is becoming so pronounced that producers are 
frequently hard pressed to meet their contract obligations. 
Contract figures are maintained at the same level prevailing 
since the beginning of the contracting season, and consumers 
who held off buying in anticipation of more favorable condi- 
tions in the summer period, are now becoming uneasy and in 
many cases covering their requirements. 

Lake Trade—Production in the Pittsburgh district is once 
more back to about normal, with the result that average 
prices again prevail, and outside coals have been eliminated as 
a factor in the situation. A fair tonnage is moving into the 
Lake trade, but at the inception of the labor troubles a num- 
ber of good-sized contracts were transferred to other sec- 
tions, and this business will be lost to the Pittsburgh district 
this season. The labor and car shortages continue the domi- 
nant factor in the current situation, and in view of the pros- 
pects for a serious shortage when the fall trade gets under 
way, some of the consuming interests are taking measures to 
accumulate surpluses. Suspension of the loading docks over 
the holidays caused a restriction in the shipments for the 
week, but it is expected that this month and next will see 
the heaviest Lake shipments of the season. As the season 


- advances, it is clearer that buyers are losing hope of their 


expectations of being able to get cheap coal, and are coming 
into the market more and more. 


Middlewest—The market continues to broaden out and un- 
derlying conditions are excellent. There are persistent ru- 
mors of heavy purchases on the part of the railroads, which 
has done much to stiffen up prices. As a result of the in- 
creased movement of domestic grades, some of the large 
steam consumers anticipating an increased supply of the 
steam grades, have made a determined effort to raid the mar- 
ket, but producers have the situation well in hand and there 
is not the slightest indication of any weakness. Incipient 
ear shortages are the source of a great deal of anxiety to 
the shipping interests, who regard the outlook for the winter 
as very ominous. There is a strong tendency toward higher 
price-levels, and as a general rule producing interests, satis- 
fied with current quotations, can obtain sufficient business to 
run full time. Lake shipments to Chicago points have been 
heavier than expected considering the scarcity of vessel ca- 
pacity. 

A Year Ago—Retailers have full stocks of anthracite and 
the dullest period of the year is now at hand. Bituminous 
exports again break all previous records, but domestic mar- 
ket continues under a heavy pressure. Middlewestern circu- 
lars advanced. 
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Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—Carranza’s note is much more mod- 
erate than was expected to be the case. He evidently sees the 
folly of carrying his demands too far, now that United States 
troops are on the border. All this is favorable to prepared- 
ness. With the withdrawal of our troops from Mexico it may 
now be possible to adjust all our differences. War conditions 
abroad are constantly growing better. The success of the 
allies on all the war fronts brings peace nearer. It looks as 
if we were nearing the end of the destructive phase of the 
war and coming up to the constructive phase. Before long 
we shall probably be figuring on probable conditions after the 
war. There are signs already that we are getting our house 
in order for such a result. 


Iron Age—The unusual extent to which business now on 
the books of the steel companies is in the form of definite 
specifications is shown in the statement this week that the 
Steel Corporation, which for some time has had roundly 10,- 
000,000 tons of unfilled orders, now has specifications for 6,000,- 
000 tons. With this condition general in the trade there is no 
strong expectation of any material change in prices this year. 
Of the Russian rail inquiries, which were for 350,000 tons, 
independent railmakers have taken relatively little thus far. 
They are believed to be quite well sold on rails through 
the first quarter of 1917. The Steel Corporation has booked 
nearly 200,000 tons for Russia, deliveries running to July 
of next year. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods has been in greater volume than for the correspond- 
ing period of past years. Road sales for both immediate and 
fall delivery are running about even with the week a year ago. 
More customers have visited the market than during the 
same period of several years past. Collections are good. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Considerable activity 
is noted in the wool market, with a great demand for me- 
dium scoured and fine wools for Government purposes. Specu- 
lation has also been a feature of the market. Wools suitable 
for blanket purposes have experienced a little flurry. Prac- 
tically all the old territory wools have been disposed of. 
Record prices for the season, and, in fact, for a number of 
years, have been paid for wool in the primary market. In 
the West wool dealers saw their way clear to meet the price 
ideas of the wool growers. 


Bradstreet—While finishing the most active six months 
ever experienced, trade as well as industry keeps on moving 
at an active pace, such seasonal slack as generally intervenes 
at this time of the year being less conspicuous than usual, 
and in effect quite fully, if not wholly, offset by rush orders 
placed by the United States government for army supplies. 
Heavy expenditures by the government for numerous articles 
required to provision troops that may be needed in Mexico or 
along the border are reported by a number of cities, and in 
consequence the market for foodstuffs has stiffened, while at 
the same time foreign inquiries for steel, predicated upon 
fears that America may commandeer supplies of essential 
munitions, have come out with a rush, though it cannot be 
denied that purely domestic business of a staple character is 
rather light. 


Dun—Further remarkable progress in finance, commerce 
and industry has been achieved during the fiscal year just 
ended. Domestic production and distribution have surpassed 
all records, with profits unprecedented, and the enormous 
growth in oversea trade has placed this country in the fore- 
most position in the money markets of the world. In spite 
of numerous drawbacks, American enterprise steadily reaches 
out to new goals, the international disturbances, while mak- 
ing for wholesome conservatism, failing to check construc- 
tive endeavor. Commercial failures this week in the United 
States, are 256 against 281 last week, 295 the preceding week, 
and 862 the corresponding week last year. 


Dry Goods Economist—This date is usually regarded as the 
line of demarkation between the spring and fall seasons, 
says the Dry Goods Economist. On some lines, such as dress 
fabrics of all kinds, many orders for which are placed at 
earlier periods, especially by large buyers. But the division 
applies pretty accurately to other classes of merchandise: 
Women’s garments and neckwear, trimmings, millinery, etc. 
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ments slightly improved. 

Bituminous—Pocahontas and New River shippers maintain 
their quotations of a week ago, very little shading of the 
$2.85 price being heard. Inquiry for spot coal coastwise is 
still light and offshore trade continues responsible for a large 
share of the tonnage moved. Accumulations are not now the 
rule. 

The New England situation is rather hard to fathom just 
at this juncture. There ought to be some buying on the part 
of fairly large consumers, but practically nothing is heard 
from such quarters, and receipts at this end are mostly on con- 
tract. At some of the distribution points, Providence and 
Portland, for instance, coal factors are making regular deliv- 
eries as if on contract, but in many cases prices are adjusted 
from time to time. 

Only a few distributors, such as are equipped with steamers 
and rehandling plants, are in position to undertake business 
of this character, and even among them there is a marked 
disinclination to commit themselves on deliveries more than 
a few months in advance. The result is that buyers who now 
try to engage coal for next December or January find it ex- 
tremely hard to cover. 

More favorable weather is helping out the receipts of 
Georges Creek in this market. Movement from the mines 
to Tidewater is still good and for those who take this grade 
f.o.b. there is no trouble about loading promptly. Current 
sales are about on the contract basis, but the shippers are 
undertaking no new business that calls for extended delivery. 
Only a small tonnage is coming forward from New York and 
Philadelphia in conjunction with anthracite. All-rail ship- 
ments are being further hampered by restrictions as to types 
of cars that will be accepted by connecting roads. 

Most of the Pennsylvania shippers are struggling with 
shortage of labor as well as car restrictions in their effort 
to work up to something like normal production. The lack 
of boats along the coast has also had a tendency to curtail 
output and about the only operators who are able to get outa 
high percentage of their usual tonnage are those who sold 
their coal early to the large iron and steel plants, where the 
haul is short and there are fewer complications over car 
supply. 

Anthracite—Deliveries are still much too slow to suit 
the retailers, who are anxious to get coal to the consumer. 
Movement of barges has improved somewhat with the weather, 
but there is still a lot of apprehension all over New England 
at the slowness. All-rail the same conditions apply as to 
bituminous and at Tidewater more time is taken to load and 
coal is not always available in the assortment desired by 
the customer. Mining, too, is more or less intermittent, 
the present week being one of extremely light production. 
Once the New England market gets behind in the summer 
time, it is extremely hard to catch up. 

Contrary to their practice in other years, the Boston retail- 
ers are not making prices more than a month or two in ad- 
vance. Most of them have all the orders they can deliver 
for a month to come. The remarkable thing is the lack of 
high-tempered criticism on the part of the public. There was 
practically no newspaper comment on the recent local ad- 
vance of 25c. and in general there seems to be a better under- 
standing of the difficulties that beset the coal distributor. 
If receipts are not large in July there will be increasing 
anxiety over the situation for fall and winter. 


Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. the loading 
ports at the points designated, are about as follows, per 
gross ton: 

Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields.............. $2.85@2.85 $2.65@3.15 .......... $1.10@1.60 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.60@3.00 2.90@3.30 .......... 1.35@1.75 
Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.27@3.37 $3.00@3.10 2.00@2.10 


Pocahontas and New River, f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., are $2.85, with occasional offerings at $2.80. On 
ears Providence and Boston, the range is $4.80@4.90. 

NEW YORK 

Demand brisk and prices firm. Egg and stove.coals searce. 
Bituminous situation steady. Line call satisfactory and mine 
quotations strong. 

Anthracite—The restricted production and the fairly good 
demand has kept the anthracite market in good shape. Sup- 
plies at Tidewater are fair and shipments to New England 


within a week or ten days. Chestnut is plentiful and some 
concessions have been made by individual shippers. Pea coal 
is in light demand and there are concessions of from 25 to 35c. 
off company circular. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater, at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken.... $4.95 7 pee aero Peas anes $3.75 $3.45@3.75 
Higg..scaate 5.25 $5.20@5.25 Buck...... 2275 2.45@2.75 
Stove...... 5.50 5.45@5.50 Rice....... - 2.25 2.20@2.25 
Nutar Sere 5.55 5.30@5.55 Barley..... 1.75 1.75@2.00 
Boilersec 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—Although bituminous coal is being sent to 
this market in larger quantities since the settlement of the 
labor troubles in the Pittsburgh district, prices are being well 
maintained. There has been practically no change in prices at 
Tidewater for the past month and contract buyers who held 
off expecting bargains are disappointed. They are now clos- 
ing at about the same figures as those established early in 
May. Gas coal is scarce at Tidewater and few quotations are 
being heard. Shippers to New England are not in much better 
position to take care of their trade than a couple of months 
ago. 

Line business is better than at Tidewater; demand is good 
and prices stronger, Spot coals are scarce, although they are 
more in evidence than a week ago. 

Bunkering is strong and prices are stiff. There is good 
demand for export coals. 

Current quotations, gross tons, f.o.b. for various grades at 
Tidewater follow: 


South Port Mine 

Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 $1.95@2.10: 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 1.60@1.80 


Clearfield: Medium...... 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 alee 5,8 6 1.40@1.50: 
South) Forkssse see ee 3,:35@3:'55: Une liihees, Pee 1.80@2.00 
Nanty Glow aeises clas eae 8.10@3.20) el eccc ein eee 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: Me- 

Gime eeee eee nee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Quemahoning 3.6... 602 ee eee 3.20@3.30 3.20@3.30 1.65@1.75 
West Virginia Fairmont $ .......... 3.35@3.45 3.35@3.45 1.55@1.65 
Fairmont mine-run.. os. eee eles 3.30@3.40 3.30@3.40 1.50@1.60 
Western Maryland....... .......:.- 2.70@2.80 2.70@2.80 1.15@1.25 

PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite production restricted and trade quiet. Pea price 


firm and stove and egg in demand, but chestnut inactive. Bi- 
tuminous slowed down by holidays. Some stocking for fall. 

Anthracite—The shortage of labor and cars, many of which 
latter have been withdrawn from the coal trade into other 
lines is seriously restricting the production so that there is 
no great surplus of coal being mined. Some individual ship- 
pers are cutting to attract business, but the concessions are 
nothing as compared to other years. The business now shows. 
signs of settling down to the usual dull summer basis, es- 
pecially for the largest operators, who are adhering strictly 
to the circular. 

With the possible exception of a few special cases pea coal 
is selling at $2.60 for July and $2.70 for August, and by Sept. 
1 it will be $2.80 for the fall and winter. Many dealers are 
disappointed, as they were confident of receiving offers dur- 
ing July and August at $2.25. 

Egg continues in good demand and there is little cutting 
from $3.95 on high-grade coals. Stove is active and the most 
popular size, with the price holding firm at $4.20. Many 
June orders for this size were carried over for this month’s 
shipment at an advance of 10c. per ton. Chestnut remains the 
off size; the demand is poor and it is the main object of at- 
tack by the price cutters. 

Of the steam sizes, buckwheat is the only active grade and 
most of this demand is on contract business. The sales 
agents of the big companies are trying to force rice, boiler 
and barley on the market, but with practically no success and 
quite a quantity of these sizes are going into the storage 
yards. 

Retail men are not complaining of dull times. Deliveries 
have been slower of late owing to the shortage of competent 
help, but their margin of profit has been larger. 
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The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Brokenissaee.< $3.69 $4.75 Buckwheat......... at 8s $2.55 
HORT ae 27 ane ebie dae oii 3.95 5.05 IRICE dpa steh «oxi. Hatice 
BtOVes ra. ule On eas 4.2) 6.3) Bower ives meee re ee +90 1.80 
Chestnl Grew ees. cos 4:30 5.35 Barleyie 2:5... Fredo’ .75 
i Sic PRC Ore are ee 2.60 3.50 


Bituminous—Many manufacturing plants having dispensed 
with vacations this summer added a day or two to the Fourth 
of July holiday and consequently there was a reduction in 
fuel consumption over the first part of the week. However, 
this will soon be overcome and even now ordering is showing 
signs of increased activity. 

There is plenty of spot coal in the market to meet all 
transient demands, although the movement is somewhat 
hampered by the new tariff rules cutting down the free time 
at the piers from fifteen to ten days. The only price changes 
have been in the Fairmont coals, which shaded off from five 
to ten cents on account of the increased production in the 
Pittsburgh district, but three-quarter gas and mine-run have 
not as yet been affected. 


Prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines are as follows: 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2 CQ Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.55@1.65 
South Fork Miller Vein... 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 
Clearfield (ordinary).. 1.35@1.45 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.20@1.25 
Someiset Rarer y Fehon 1.30@1.40 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.35@1.45 
West Va. Freeport.. 1.15@1.25 Fairmont mine-run...... 1. 20@1.30 

Fairmont slack.......... 1.20@1.25 
BALTIMORE 
Anthracite prices advance, but demand is light. Bitu- 


minous market steady though quiet. Export prospects 
brighter. 

Anthracite—July 1 saw a 20c. advance by the retail coal 
exchange here. There is apparently small prospect now of 
much demand during July, although another advance of 10c. 


will occur on Aug. 1. 


Bituminous—The market is steady, although there is little 
call for fuel outside of contracts. The labor supply is growing 
steadily shorter and producers are having difficulty in keep- 
ing abreast of contract obligations. Thus while the demand 
is none too good, prices are generally steady. There is not 
much talk of sacrificing in any direction now, as little coal 
is shipped to terminals that is not covered. 

Prices to the trade at the mines are about as follows: 
Georges Creek Tyson, $1.65; Miller Vein, $1.50 to $1.55; Que- 
mahoning, $1.60; Latrobe, $1.25; Freeport, $1.10; Fairmont gas, 
three-quarter, $1.15; mine-run, $1.15, and slack, $1.10. 


HAMPTON ROADS 

June dumpings equal May. Exports heavy and coastwise 
movement good. Bunker demand fair. No demand for an- 
thracite. 

June dumpings for Hampton Roads were as follows: Nor- 
folk & Western, 778,574; Chesapeake & Ohio, 380,518; Virgin- 
ian, 307,807; total, 1,466,899. The heavy dumping of May was 
about equalled in June, the May figures being only some thirty 
thousand tons in excess of June. This is a marked increase 
over June of last year when a total of 965,991 tons were 
dumped. As compared with last month the Chesapeake & 
Ohio and Virginian have both lost in tonnage while the Nor- 
folk & Western has increased its dumpings by 100,000 tons. 

Exports continue heavy with every prospect for a good 
tonnage during July. Destinations are principally Italy and 
South America. The ‘“Poleric’” took 1,100 tons of house coal 
this week to Montevideo, this being a little out of the ordi- 
nary, as practically all coal exported is for steam purposes. 
Coke in small lots is still being shipped along with coal car- 
goes. 

Coastwise shipments are steady and in good volume, princ- 
ipally on contracts, there being few inquiries for new busi- 
ness. Most of the shipments coastwise are Pocahontas and 
New River, though one large producer of high volatile coal 
ships steadily to New England. The coastwise movement to 
Southern ports is light. Stocks are light and about equal to 
requirements, some shippers being temporarily short from 
time to time. In view of the heavy shipments this condition 
is normal and stocks could not be large. 

The heavy movement of Pocahontas and New River is re- 
flected in the prices for these grades, which are firm as fol- 
lows: Pocahontas and New River Mine-run $2.85@3 per 
gross ton; Bunker coal, $3.30 per gross ton plus trimming; 
Pocahontas and New River mine-run, on track, $2.75 per net 
ton; Anthracite, $7.50 per net ton delivered. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 








Week Ending 
Railroad June3 Junel0 Junel7 June 24 July 1 
Norfolk & Western.... 190,408 186,272 153,958 171,394 160,108 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 100,140 118,809 57,468 95,365 70,905 
VATQUTUOTI. . 9s ores ss © 67,196 81,917 39,032 $3,403 (een ete « 
POCA cle at aieas ohh 357,744 386,998 250,458 SOU MOS sien 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following steamers have cleared from this port during 
the past week: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Genova?® T. Annunziata 5,757 Arpillaot Cienfuegos 3,819 
S. Theodore!® Genoa, Italy 1,922 Nolisement+ Dakar, F.W.A. 7/532 
Normanton'® Genoa, Italy 1,411 Sarkness7 Buenos Aires 2,415 
D. Palmer? Rio Janeiro 4,125 t 
Scillint® Savona 4,636 PHILADELPHIA 
Poleric?® Montevideo 7,472 P 
‘Auranta'® Bagnoli 5.377 Pensiero Savona 3,600 
Enrichetta'® Port Ferrajo 2.576 T.F. Pollard Bordeaux 
Achilles® Cristobal 7,069 Munorway Havana 
Achilles? Cristobal 4,956 Thyra Guantanamo 
Tolemaid?!¢ Palermo 2,850 Ridfaxe P. Barrios 
Panama Trans- Jose Santa Marta 
port? Havana, Cuba 7,452 Leonatus Antilla 
Olaf® Curacao 2'666 Eurasia Genoa 
Giulio Cesare'* Genoa, Italy 5,012 * Gibraltar for orders. 
Daleham® Montevideo 6,401 
Il Piemonte'* Genoa, Italy 6,239 
Doris?! Italy* 5,522 
Ardgarry?? Buenos Aires 7,004 


1 Atwater & Co. 

? Baker Whiteley 

* Barber & Co. 

* Berwind-White 

°C. G. Blake Co. 

®° Castner, Cur. & Bul. 

7 Ches. & O. Coal A. Co. 


® Ches. & O. C. & C. Co. 
© Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 
1° Dexter & Carpenter 
11 Flat Top Fuel Co. 
12 Hasler Erothers 
13 Houston Coal Co, 
14 Maryland C. & C. Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows dur- 
ing the past week: 


16 New River Coal Co. 
16 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
17 Smokeless Fuel Co. 
18 C. H. Sprague & Son 
19 White Oak Coal Co. 
20 Northern Coal Co. 


VIRGINIA BALTIMORE 
” Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Eustace R. Plata 2,484 $20.40 Admiral 
F. Thurlow PortoRico 946 Sembree Callao 11,673 $20.00 
Sasostris W.C. Italy 1,968 30.60 Freja R. Plata 1,158 
PHILADELPHIA APY Santos 1‘768 19.50 
San Antonio Havana tura? Tiburon? 3,065 8.50 
Pensirero Italy 3,600 ATLANTIC RANGE 
‘Rob "7 St, Joh M. J. Michal- 
sp ry inos Italy 1,934 28.80 
1 Coke 2 Barly August. 3 Or 


Puget Sound. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Freight rates in general are a trifle easier than a week 
ago. The steamer “Tupy” was chartered during the past 
week to load coal from Baltimore to Santos, at $19.50 per net 
ton. It is reported that two steamers have been chartered 
from the United States to Rio at $15.60 per ton, but we under- 
stand these two charters were arranged by the British Gov- 
ernment, consequently, the low rate. We think, however, that 
this will have a depressing effect on future rates to South 
American ports. But few steamers are asking for business 
to Cuba, although a number are being proposed for the Wind- 
ward Islands. A number of sailing vessels have been pro- 
posed for coals to the Lower Plate, at $16 per ton. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: 


To Rate To Rate 

FS Vana fave orclnctatvas tetete una $4.25 Berraudal ites issn ste oh ..$4.50@5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... Heo, OOM Vera Cruz. tss..c shone. 6.00@6.50 
Cienfuegos) 24 nem ones BOO) Say) HUAWIPLCO se we sleheve ates 6) sche 6.00@6.50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 6.25about Rio Janeiro........... #18.50@19.00 
St, Lucia.s .nichiebe eee GPITMHOWo MN OANUORt ey Wek erta eecslc Lies 19.00@19.50 
St. Thomas... Pea ene COLO m Montevideo. emia, «aosce 18.00@19.:0 
Barbadossj.csicwsearinete 6.25about BuenosAires orLa Plata. .18.00@19.-0 
Kingston. cen crete ree 5.50@6.00 Rosario.. ...19.20@20.40 
Curacaol...seese wees .e-. 36.00about West Coast cf ‘tay. oe es 28.80 about 
Santiago. 2% cod steelers ere 5.50@6.00 Barcelona**s, . ... 22.80 about 
Guantanamo.. 5.50@6.00 Chile (good port 4). 212.00 about 
Demerara.. Se osaceie hl tee Wes als tes at othons Wiarsoillesi, Mewain tis sits. c 27.60 about 

* Consionees paying Vaisoknes dues. ** Spanish dues for account of cargo. 

1 500 tons discharge. 2700 tons discharge. 3 And p.c. * Net, 1,000 


tons discharge. 5 Or other good Spanish port, 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

Rates from Hampton Roads to Boston have shown a some- 
what easier tone this week, so much so that transportation 
seeking charter has been rather put to it to get anything 
jike what is understood to be the market rate; $1.90@2 is still 
quoted, but charters have been made within ten days for one 
trip at $1.85 and large bottoms have been offered at $1.80. 

At the same time such sales as that of the Shawmut Steam- 
ship Co. of the steamers “Penobscot,” “M. E. Harper’ and 
“RK, J. Lisman” to go offshore is not an indication of lower 
freights. These were all coastwise colliers and have a dead- 
weight capacity of about 4,000 tons each. 

Barges on Lond Island Sound for New York loading 
command 85@90c. 


still 
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PITTSBURGH 

District operating substantially full, labor troubles being 
over for the time being. Fair shipments, and prices for 
prompt coal back to normal. 

While mine operations in the Pittsburgh district are not 
fully up to capacity, or even altogether up to the best rate at- 
tained prior to the recent labor troubles, the output is re- 
garded as substantially up to necessary requirements and the 
market has resumed approximately a normal gait. Prices are 
down to such a level that outside coal cannot come into the 
district and competitive conditions between the different dis- 
tricts have returned to normal. 

No definite information is available as to the number of 
miners that left the district while the trouble was on, but 
the number probably was not large, and practically all the 
men in the district are now at work, and have been since early 
last week. Shipments on contracts with line consumers are 
being made in a satisfactory manner and a fair tonnage is 
being despatched for Lake shipment. It should be recalled 
that when the labor troubles started a few Lake interests 
placed contracts in other districts, being forced to contract 
for the season, rather than for a short period, in order to 
secure a favorable price. 

The circular price remains at $1.50, but substantially all 
the contract business was put through some time ago, chiefly 
at cuts from the circular figures. Prompt coal is now quot- 
able as follows: Slack, 90c.@$1; mine-run, $1.30@1.40; %-in., 
$1.40@1.50; 1%-in., $1.50@1.60, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. At these prices there is not much activity. 


BUFFALO 

Searcity of men which is expected to grow worse. High 
price for Ohio coal. Anthracite will be very short next fall. 
Demand for bituminous light. 

Bituminous—The demand is not heavy. Large amounts are 
going forward on contract, but single orders are still difficult 
to get as consumers who are not getting what they want on 
contracts are as a rule well stocked up. Jobbers find it diffi- 
cult to get enough coal. The feature of the bituminous trade 
is the advance in Ohio coal. At first it sold about 40c. under 
Pittsburgh, but now, with the price up fairly to a level with 
Pittsburgh and the latter coal beginning to come back it 
will not be easy to hold the trade. 

There is a shortage of labor everywhere. Some mines 
would take a half more miners than they have if they could 
get them, and all are short. Should the demand increase ma- 
terially the shippers would be unable to meet it. 


Prices are steady, with slack scarce. Quotations: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
SMP setae ce cicheiarercatr eee ater renoier $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
Dhree-quarter ts sak ss, ee eee ie eee 2.85 2.60 We ORR 
Mine run’. .8.26), Reals fais care ioe 2.75 2.50 2.60 
ls olcss ere e a eta kee ak 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—There is not much demand for 
sumption and little is expected till fall. The shippers are 
urging retailers to take all they can lay down and com- 
plaining that so little is coming forward for Lake shipment. 
The independent operators are working every man they can 
get and predicting a big premium for their coal next fall and 
winter. The Western movement is apparently increasing 
some and likely enough sufficient coal will be forwarded to 
meet the winter needs. Of late the small ports have been 
more heavily represented than usual. They do not commonly 
take much coal in midsummer. 

Anthracite shipments for June by lake were 309,210 tons, as 
against 618,236 tons for June last season. For the season to 
July the shipments were 870,606 tons, as compared with 1,- 
421,378 tons last season. Some allowance should be made for 
the fact that the heaviest shipper is sending considerable 
coal to Erie, Penn., for loading, while the new dock and 
ear dump are building here. 

CLEVELAND 

Settlement of Pittsburgh strike softens the market, 

With practically every mine in Pittsburgh and Youghio- 
gheny fields working, the demand for coal at fancy prices 


actual con- 


stopped. The consumers are doing the usual buying but are 
bearing down on prices. Slack is back to a normal price for 
July. 


When all mines are working in the Pittsburgh and Youghio- 
gheny fields’'they ship an average of 600 cars daily to the 
Lakes. This means that No. 8 Lake coal is to be side-tracked 
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while Lake shippers who load both grades catch up on 
Pittsburgh and Youghiogheny. At Cleveland there were only 
200 ears of Lake coal the first of the week as compared with 
an average of around 700. This condition has naturally put 
considerable No. 8 on the market for rail consignment and 
the price has dropped accordingly. 

Following are the market prices f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- Mine- Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack quarter run’ Slack 
No. 8........ $2.10 $2.00 $1.90 Youghiogheny $2.60 $2.50 ..... 
Cambridge... 2.10 2.00 1.85 Pittsburgh... 2.60 2.50 (ahi eor 
Middle Dist.. 2.00 1.90 1.80 “Poeeshontas.. pee ee 2.70 ae 
Hocking..... Pcat Br 1.80 Fairmont.... 2.10 2.00 $1.90 
Fairmont lump coal is quoted at $3.45. 
DETROIT 
Lack of interest and small orders for steam coal. Domestic 


sizes and anthracite are sluggish. Pittsburgh district re- 
sumes Lake shipments. 

Bituminous—More or less irregularity of orders and ap- 
parent lack of interest on the part of consumers, continue the 
features of the steam coal trade. Though current require- 
ments absorb considerable coal, wholesalers find the situation 
unsatisfactory. Orders are principally for nut, pea and slack 
and the price is held at about 90c. at the mines, with mine- 
run at $1.15 and three-quarter lump at about $1.25. 

There is little buying of domestic coal, either by consum- 
ers or retailers. Consignment coal, apparently is not a de- 
pressing influence just ‘now, though there is considerable 
On» it. 

Anthracite—Householders are seemingly holding off on 
orders for anthracite and retailers show no great amount of 
anxiety to increase their stocks. 

Lake Trade—With mines of the Pittsburgh district again 
in operation, movement of coal from that section for Lake 
shipment is attaining considerable volume. July and August 
are expected to develope the heaviest coal movement of the 
season to upper lake ports. Suspension of operations at 
loading docks July 4, caused a reduction in shipments for the 
week. Shippers to ports on Lake Michigan find few vessels 
available even at a rate more than double that of last sea- 
son. 


COLUMBUS 

Steam business and Lake trade continue firm. 
Zenerally steady. Some increase in domestic trade, 
shortage growing worse. 

There is a good demand for steam grades and the price list 
is generally well maintained. Buying in the open market is 
quite general. One of the worst features of the current situ- 
ation is the growing car shortage. All coal carrying roads 
are unable to supply sufficient cars and as a result there is a 
curtailment of production in most of the Ohio districts. 

Domestic trade shows signs of awakening. Dealers in the 
rural districts are now doing better, preparatory to the 
threshing season. City dealers also report a better stocking 
movement. Pocahontas is in fair demand at circular figures 
and there is a good demand for West Virginia splints. An- 
thracite is one of the strongest points in the market. Hock- 
ing grades are not being stocked to any extent. Retailers’ 
supplies are not large as they are loath to stock up under 
present conditions. 

Lake trade continues active in every direction. Boats are 
not plentiful although the supply is better than earlier in the 
season. The car shortage is interfering with the Lake move- 
ment. Docks at the upper Lake ports are generally free from 
congestion. Lake prices remain firm in every way. 

Railroads are taking a larger amount of fuel and the same 
is true of large manufacturing concerns. In fact manu- 
facturing continues to expand, especially in iron and steel 
lines. 

Prices on short ton, f.o.b. mines are as follows: 


Prices are 
Car 


Hock- Pom- East Heck- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... Hge..ceeia ee st 30 $1535 250 ce 
Inchanda quarter. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mine-run. 20 1.20 $1.15 
Three-quarter-inch 1.40 1.40 1.30 Nut, pea and slack. on .90 .90 
INGLE 1s cine Pee 130) sl aoOene ae Coarse slack...... ‘80 [80 .80 
CINCINNATI 


Improvement in demand continues. Car ond labor short- 
age and the Lake movement are strong factors. 

The advance of the season is having its expected effect on 
the market, although a stronger tone has been in evidence 
for some days. The eagerness with which the retail trade 
has been buying indicates that expectations of being able 
to get cheap coal to fill domestie orders has disappeared. 

Steam buyers are for the most part covered by contracts. 
There is very little spot coal offered at bargain prices, as the 
Lake trade is now absorbing considerable quantities of coal. 
The market at present could readily take care of much more 
coal than is being produced. 
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LOUISVILLE 

Contract demand supplies most of business. 
continues fairly heavy. Labor situation hopeful. 

Movement of coals in Eastern Kentucky continues heavy, 
though the bulk of it is on contracts. Steam coals continue 
in brisk demand although at July prices, which promise to 
be held to fairly well, stocking is not expected to be general. 
No developments in the labor situation in the Eastern Ken- 
tucky field are reported, while in Western Kentucky, although 
an apparent failure to reach an agreement is noted, both 
sides seem confident of early adjustment of differences. 

Eastern Kentucky coals, f.o.b. mines, at the July scale, are 
offered around $1.60 for block, $1.30 for round, $1@1.05 for 
mine-run and 75@80c. for nut and slack. Western Kentucky 
slack is in demand at 65@70c. 


Movement 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Additional second-half furnace coke contracts made, and at 
lower prices. Buying nearly finished. Spot coke unchanged 
despite holiday. Production and shipments off slightly. 

The report noted in last letter that a contract for furnace 
coke for second half had been put through at $2.35 is con- 
firmed and it is learned that other business has been put 
through at the same figure, this now representing the min- 
imum of the second-half market, against $2.50 well main- 
tained until a fortnight ago, and $2.75 asked when the recent 
buying movement started. 

For July, and also for July and August, $2.50 has readily 
been obtained. The stronger position of early than extended 
delivery is due to the prospective advent of more byproduct 
ovens, and this principle works out perfectly in actual prac- 
tice, for the two consumers who bought for July and for July 
and August respectively, did so because they are completing by- 
product ovens which will take them out of the merchant coke 
market for later deliveries. 

About 60,000 tons a month is represented in the most re- 
cent contracts, a portion being for short terms, while as 
large a tonnage was closed early in June, making about 125,- 
000 tons a month done in the past four or five weeks, with a 
few second-half contracts closed earlier in the year, and 
many of the buyers being covered by single contracts for 
the entire year. Only a relatively negligible tonnage is still 
to be covered. 

The spot furnace coke market has thus far reflected none 
of the strength usually developed around Independence Day 
on account of the restriction in output that then occurs. The 
furnaces seem to have been in comfortable position, but may 
be more active buyers by the end of the week. We quote: 
Spot furnace, $2.40@2.50; contract, $2.35@2.50; prompt foun- 
dry, $3.25@3.50; contract, $3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
Lower Connellsville region in the week ended June 24 at 417,- 
540 tons, a decrease of 15,636 tons, and shipments at 420,709 
tons, a decrease of 12,921 tons. 

Buffalo—The trade is not holding up well. Some of the 
ovens are shutting down and going back to the direct coal 
trade. It appears to be a matter of over-production, though, 
for the furnaces are running as strong as ever, and iron ore 
is moving rapidly. It is said that Solvay coke is cutting into 
regular furnace grades badly. Prices are weak at $5.10 for 
Connellsville foundry, $4.30 for furnace, $3.70 for high sul- 
phur and $3.45 for stock. 

Chicago—A slightly easier tone has prevailed on Eastern 
foundry coke. Ovens are still unable to satisfy the demand 
for domestic sizes. Prices range about the same as last week, 
being as follows per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago: Connells- 
ville, $6@6.25; Wise County, $6@6.25; Byproduct foundry, $6@ 
6.25; Byproduct domestic, $4.95@5.20; gas house, $4.50@4.60. 

St. Louis—The demand for coke for the past week has 
been a little quieter. All of the plants using furnace coke are 
covered for some months ahead, and are satisfied for the pres- 
ent. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
July trade opens up quietly. Domestic buying improved. 
Specialty coals maintain strong position. 
The month of June closed without any particular flurry, 
domestic demand having improved notably from the country 
and steam coals moving along with the same briskness that 
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has prevailed so persistently this spring. Underlying condi- 
tions are strong and far surpass last year. It is thought that 
a decided impetus in buying will occur from the middle of 
July to the first of August. 

Increased calls for domestic coal have resulted from the 
threshing trade. Some of the Southern Illinois operators have 
a good deal of domestic tonnage already booked for July ship- 
ment. Lake shipments have been heavy despite the shortage 
of bottoms. Complaints are made by Chicago retailers that 
labor is very scarce for handling general yard work, and 
premiums are being paid. Sporadic car shortages are reported 
here and there which looks bad for the future; if shortages 
occur now with only fi ty per cent. production, the situation 
will necessarily be much worse as the fall months approach. 


CHICAGO 

Domestic calls light. Screenings 
slightly improved. Smokeless softer. 

It is said the Burlington road has made a contract with 
the Franklin County operators for storage coal to be taken 
prior to Aug. 1 at $1.20 for steam lump and egg; under regular 
contract running throughout the year the lump price will 
be $1.32, mine-run $1.15, screenings, 90c. It is reported that 
the only concession made to the Burlington by the operators 
was on the price of steam lump, which was reduced from 
$1.35 to’ $1.32: 

Operating time of Williamson County mines has improved 
on account of railroads taking more tonnage. Many orders 
are coming in for July shipment of Franklin County domestic 
sizes, and there is less unbilled coal on track; the increased 
activity is due to retailers getting ready for the harvest de- 
mands. 

The market for Central Illinois coals has widened con- 
siderably, and it is anticipated that the latter part of this 
month will show a big increase in the movement of domestic 
sizes. 

Indiana block has been moving freely for threshing trade 
and most of the mines are operating about three days per 


i: 


strong. Anthracite 


week. Steam coal has been shipped in increased quantities 
from the Clinton field. Screenings are strong at around $1 
per ton. 


Smokeless mine-run seems to be holding its own, but 
prepared sizes are softer. Concessions have been made to 
move spot shipments of lump and egg to avoid demurrage. 
Reduced shipments to the Lakes undoubtedly causes freer of- 
ferings in Chicago. 

Orders for anthracite are increasing owing to the fact that 
dealers were anxious to get under cover at the June prices. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: 


Williamson and Knox and 

Yranklin Co. Springfield) Carterville Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump:..... $1.55@1.65 $1.45@1.50 $1.40@1.55 $1.45@1.60 $1.50 
Steam lump 1.35 1.30@1.35 Gtr 1.35@1.45 1.30@1.35 
23 and 3-in. 

lump..... oa 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 

1}-in. lump. ai sieht 1.35@1.45 Cie 
Bigg ...\: soe 1.55@1.65 1.20@1.25 1.40@1.55 1.45@1.50 150 
Nits: ice ae, 3 1.20@1.25 ee 1.35@1.45 1.35@1.45 
No.lwashed 1.55@1.60 SS fac 1.50@1.60 nate, Rie ys 
No.2washed 1.45@1.50 .90@1.00 
No. lnut.. 1.55@1.65 me AL 
No. 2nut.. 1.40@1.45 ee: oe ae 
Mine-run... 1.25 HAS 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 
Screenings... .90@1.00 .90@ .95 Aer .95@1.00 -.95@1.00 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 

& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.55@1.65 $1.50@1.85 $1.60@1.90 $1.50@1.75 $1.75 
1i-in.lump. 1.30@1.35 1,.25@1.35 or nee 1.60 
Egg........ 1.55@1.65 1.20@1.40 1.60@1.90 1.50@1.75 1.50@1.60 
Wut.. .oeee mis caine 1.45 1.35@1.45 .... 
No. lnut.. 1.55@1.65 bined One dots 
No. 2 nut.. 1.45 Sica ae ren. ae 
Mine-run... 1,25 1.10@1.15 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 25 
Screenings. . .90@1.00 .90@ .95 aes Acta aoe 

ST. LOUIS 


July brings a spurt in the market. Prices advance and 
mine operations increase. Operators in control of the situa- 
tion. 

Quite a few orders accumulated during the last week or 
ten days and with the market a little short of coal, especially 
on steam sizes the situation is somewhat stiffer. Numerous 
advances were made there being a general advance on domes- 
tic coals 10c. a ton. Some of the large steam buyers are 
looking for a reduction in prices, owing to a slightly increased 
movement of lump but the operators have the situation well 
in hand and not the slightest weakness has developed. All 
the standard operators willing to meet the present prices can 
run almost full time. Quotations have advanced 5c to 10c. on 
steam grades particularly no lump and egg. 

Franklin County mines are only running three or four days 
a week but prices are on a relatively higher basis than the 
other districts. Operators have a large volume of domestic 
business on their books for July shipment and it will shortly 
be a question of getting enough coal to go around. William- 
son County coals are showing more signs of life in the open 
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market where the business has been light up to the present 
time. Anthracite is in rather light demand. 

Prices on a number of domestic coals were advanced on 
the first of July. The Franklin and Williamson County oper- 
ators and the anthracite companies have all advanced their 
circulars 10c. a ton on the first of the month. 

The market is quotable on the following basis per net ton, 
f.o.b. mines: 


Staunton 
an 
Franklin William- Mont- Inter- Stand- 
County son gomery mediate ard 
Gang limp s,s cee ete sees os $1.65 $1.35@1.55 $1.25 $1.25 $1 00 
Gx3-in Kege tate. conte creas 1.65 1.35@1.55 1.25 1.25 .95 
BYo-Int DUE Een oe ee ee 1.65 1.35@1.55 1.25 1.25 .90 
NON2 RUGS tae sciatic alee eae 1.50 1.10 1.00 1.10 85 
INGrS MUG. cswietel ect eee eisientets 1.35 1.20 |. <Bis.s'.) SE, ee ene 
Word nut: i viele cas hice min ates 1.30 1,15" oy. eRe 
Nig sb match vais is oh eke alo ons Esa) 70° Sak, See eee 
Screenings ii mieten -95 .85 .90 .85 .85 
DalTh GLUTAD) Sore spicvahete tere: Peis atotehn A ees ds ohakele MEA) Nee Talo 1.00 .90 
HteaM eee e.g lot ea eee eels e arate een ee 90 .90 
Moineartin a dee tecareete nie te 125 L<1O8 7) Pere 1.00 .90 
Washed force i ko bees > eatod RT Os tee) Dg oe 
NO. nutcracker: cea saaht are 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.40 
Nose nutes mirc eon ae en eee 1.50 1.30 1.20 1 20 
NO SS iitasie nec ele ere PL eae he 1.35 1.25 1.20 1.20 
INO. 4: HEA ese. ee ecg (EIS 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.10 
No: 5.6lack. wierd ress Oa Go se wo 75 (5 .70 
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COAL MOVEMENT 
Fuel shipments over 13 of the leading Eastern carriers for 
February and two months of 1915 and 1916 were as follows, in 
short tons: : 

















February ———2 Months 
Anthracite 1915 1915 1916 
Bere Os. vena cae 140,611 95,779 250,501 254,482 
BR EIP. Ge siemens 12,326 18,087 26,691 35,266 
Bo &i5usds haat wists oie 545 736 1,419 1,623 
CS & i OF Ss Soe Sees 962 1,075 1,801 2,359 
Eid.» Bees Oe te ee 665,549 876,074 1,406,259 1,735,792 
Hs, Be Da ML. ot simainneree 31 59 62 97 
Peni aad iiss hoetiens 771,173 971,580 1,657,406 2,108,458 
PoS2G@ Nig. oenianets 1,155 956 2,008 2,959 
Var oiniaiys.., cic e cutee ae ae ne ene arnt 45 98 318 
Wa Mae.2 Ra eee cenes 22,299 28,828 48,107 63,616 
Totals ca cotecm ashore 1,614,651 1,993,219 3,394,921 4,204,970 
Bituminous 

BIOs eters 2,824,130 2,026,142 5,262,221 4,888,109 
BR Bala dotats tote ue 532,181 844,082 1,082,811 1,731,014 
BG Usd: sis asislere pice ta 93,560 143,274 176,652 295,935 
Outs HEA iia wie 1,388,906 2,008,094 3,078,677 4,250,281 
498,667 882,338 1,096,116 1,688,581 

oleh 72,863 105,571 157,671 218,88 

AYU; 444,818 791,749 967,474 1,522,51 
IN Gao) Wesoers ic 1,393,599 2,300,822 3,021,781 4,666,230 
Pennines poiialo sten plas 3,029,055 4,201,193 6,527,991 8,515,999 
ERS ec IN ene Peto AS cer eae 185,991 286,048 411,276 418,784 
VIL GINIAI: Fs sevewakisieesy eke 267,397 488,387 589,944 933,606 
Wied Ware a etakan cette 549,234 598,250 1,201,927 1,312,286 
Otal? secu peas 11,280,401 14,675,950 23,574,541 30,442,228 


1 Buffalo and east. 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 
Shipments of coal over this road for April of the current 
year amounted to 397,612 tons, which compares with 532,185 
tons for March. 
NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Distribution of shipments for April and May follow: 








SS May 
Shipped Tipple Total Shipped Tipple Total 
Pocahontas. 1,337,111 11,183 1,348,294 1,445,936 12,701 1,458,637 
Tug River.. 343,854 1,323 345,177 374,396 1,632 376,028 
Thacker.... 258,659 6,546 265,205 286,491 8,718 295,209 
Kenova.... 74,993 7,525 82,518 86,662 8,616 95,278 
Totals... 2,014,617 26,577 2,041,194 2,193,485 31,667 2,225,152 


Shipments of coke, entirely from the Pocahontas field, 
amounted to 145,560 tons in April and 140,345 tons in May. 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 


The following is a statement of coal and coke tonnage 
moved over this system and affiliated lines during May and 
the previous two months: 














March April-——— M2y————— 

1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Coal....... 2,763,165 2,094,607 2,510,188 2,159,914 2,967,082 2,564,481 
Cokes sere 400,518 257,099 355,268 289,369 357,106 297,897 
Total.... 3,163,683 2,351,706 2,865,456 2,449,288 3,224,188 2,862,378 
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No. 6917 and 6917 (Sub-Nos. 1 to 8). Hayden Bros. Coal 
Corporation etal ws. Denver & Salt Lake Railroad Co. 
etal. (Submitted Jan. 13, 1915. Decided Apr. 27, 1916.) 

Through routes and joint rates on soft coal in carloads 
established from Oak Hills, Colo., and points taking the same 
rates, to stations in Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, Iowa and 
South Dakota, on the Atchinson, Topeka & Santa Fé Ry., 
the Missouri Pacific Ry., the Chicago & North Western Ry., 
and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. Sec- 
tion 15 of the act precludes the establishment of through 
routes and joint rates via the Union Pacific R.R. from Oak 
Hills to stations on the Missouri Pacific Ry. in Kansas south 
of Kanopolis, Kan. 


No. 8217—Pocahontas Coke Co., Inc., vs. Norfolk & Western 
Railway Co. Submitted Dec. 7, 1915. Decided May 2, 1916. 

Charges based on rates to and from Greensboro, N. C., for 
the transportation of a carload of coke from Pocahontas, Va., 
to Greensboro, N. C., reconsigned thence to Greenville, S. C., 
not shown to have been unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 756—Coal to 
Glencoe, Mo. Submitted Feb. 10, 1916. Decided May 2, 1916. 

Proposed increased rates on bituminous coal in carloads 
from mines on the St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. 
in Illinois to stations on the Missouri Pacific Ry. in Missouri 
found justified, and order of suspension vacated. 


Bituminous coal to Mississippi Valley Territory. Submitted 
Mar. 31, 1916. Decided May 16, 1916. 

1. Distance scale established in the original report, 36 
I. C. C, 401, 412, modified to permit the establishment of 
relative rates from mines in Illinois, Kentucky and Ala- 
bama. 

2. Carriers authorized to continue rates on coal from 
mines in Alabama to Greenville and Vicksburg, Miss., and Sli- 
dell, La., lower than rates to intermediate points. 

3. Order respecting rates from mines in Illinois, Kentucky 
and Tennessee to junction points in Tennessee and Kentucky 
modified. 

4. Order respecting rates from Brilliant and Blocton, Ala., 
to Kosciusko, Miss., modified. 


No. 6399—Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., vs. Lehigh Valley 
R.R. Co. Submitted July 15, 1914. Decided May 9, 1915. 

Reparation on account of services performed by complain- 
ant in connection with the transfer of interstate shipments of 
coal from open cars to box cars at Buffalo, N. Y., denied. 


No. 6446—City of Milwaukee, ws. Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. Co. Submitted Apr. 27, 1915. Decided May 16, 
1916. 

Upon complaint by the city of Milwaukee that the rates 
on anthracite coal in carloads from Pennsylvania mines to 
Milwaukee are unreasonable and unduly discriminatory; Held: 

1. That neither the rates all .rail nor those via the car 
ferries across Lake Michigan have been shown to be unrea- 
sonable or to discriminate unduly against Milwaukee. 

2. That the across-lake rate for local delivery at Mil- 
waukee, which is 25c. higher than the proportional across- 
lake rate to Milwaukee on traffic destined beyond, has not 
been shown to discriminate unduly against Milwaukee. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


No. 7554—Peabody Coal Co. ws. Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
R.R. Co. Submitted Nov. 26, 1915. Decided May 9, 1916. 


Following Appalachia Lumber Co. vs. L. & N. R.R. Co., 
25 I. C. C., 198, reparation denied on certain carload ship- 
ments of bituminous coal from Marion, Ill., to Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. Complaint dismissed. 


I. C. C. No. 88342—Marquette Coal Co. vs. Pennsylvania R.R. 
Submitted Jan. 25, 1916. Decided May 31, 1916. 


Shipments of coal from Bolivar, Penn., to West Albany 
Transfer, N. Y., for beyond, reconsigned to the Albany South- 
ern Railroad at Stuyvesant Falls, N. Y., via Hudson, N. Y., 
were moved to Stuyvesant Falls through Hudson and Hudson 
Upper, N. Y. Defendants applied a rate of $1.90 per ton 
applicable from Bolivar to Hudson, declining to apply a rate 
of $1.90 applicable to Hudson Upper. The Albany South- 
ern R.R. was thereby required to pay the Boston & Albany 
R.R. a contract charge of 15c. per ton for moving the ship- 
ment on its account from Hudson to Hudson Upper and de- 
ducted 15c. per ton from complainant’s price. A rate of 60c. 
per ton applied on coal from Hudson to Stuyvesant Falls 
and no rate from Hudson Upper; Held, That the legal rate was 
the combination rate of $2.50 per ton based on Hudson and 
that defendants legally applied the $1.90 rate to Hudson. 
Complaint dismissed. 
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Most of us work for the other fellow. 
Whether we like it or not, we find ourselves 
“bossed.”” For the great majority of people 
there is no broad avenue of escape. Some- 
times one stronger than the rest kicks out of 
the traces, starts in for himself and makes 
good; but in the main those who try to pull 
this stunt come back for more bossing. 


WZ 





Perhaps the most sensible people are those 
who take their medicine gracefully and recog- 
nize that the only way to keep from being 
bossed is to grow big enough to be a boss. It 
is during this process of personal elevation 
that the peculiarities and attributes of bosses 
may be studied to advantage. 





We recently talked with a man who had 
worked for 20 years under bosses of all kinds. 
Some of his views may be prejudiced, but 
one point he drove home deals with a trait 
possessed by too many executives—that of 
arbitrariness. If coal-mine officials knew in 
full the evil effects of arbitrary rulings, most 
of them would decide to dispense with this 
unworthy attribute of their profession. 





A young engineer took to his superior a 
plan for establishing a central pumping sta- 
tion in one of the company’s mines. He 
pointed out that by cutting some ditches tke 
water from three adjoining collieries would 
drain to this central point and several ex- 
pensive pumping installations previously main- 
tained could be abandoned. He showed 
clearly the saving that would result, to say 
nothing of the losses that would be curtailed 
by eliminating temporary shutdowns due to 
high water. 





His superior put his authority into play and 
refused to consider the plan. In other words, 
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he made an “arbitrary ruling.’”’ However, 
a year later the management of the concern 
got wise to the natural conditions prevailing 
at these mines and worked out a scheme simi- 
lar in every detail to the plan first proposed 


by the young engineer. , 


Another case was that of a clever and ex- 
perienced employee in the operating end of a 
coal company that had but one competitor 
in the field where its mine was located. The 
man referred to devoted all his spare time for 
several months to perfecting a scheme for 
electrifying his company’s mines. He pre- 
sented his plan to the mine superintendent, 
showing clearly the reduction in costs that 
would be accomplished. It so happened 
that the superintendent didn’t like the man 
and arbitrarily condemned his plan, with the 
result that this particular employee accepted 
the first opportunity to obtain a position with 
the competing concern. The management of 
the latter company had wise heads in charge, 
for they electrified their operations with signal 
success. 


Mining men who read this will remember 
many similar occurrences. Some will be able 
to call to mind executives with whom arbitrary 
ruling was such a habit that their subordi- 
nates became discouraged and ceased to offer 
suggestions. 


Every boss should be willing to profit by 
the experience of others. It is pitiful to watch 
the gropings of those mine officers who have 
lost the confidence and sympathy of their 
men. A mine management that does not 
draw employees toward it is a Juxury too ex- 
pensive to tolerate in this day of keen compe- 
tition. 
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Application Mimes--lI 


By H. M. Warren* 





SY NOPSIS—The application and distribution of 
electric energy in mines in the anthracite region 1s 
here described. Both direct and alternating cur- 
rent is used, each having its advantages for certain 
applications. 





The intention of the writer is to describe in a general 
way the distribution and application of electricity in an- 
thracite mines. The subject is so broad that to attempt 
detailed descriptions in all cases would be hardly practi- 
cable and probably uninteresting in many respects. For 
this reason a general description with only ‘such detail 
as may be thought interesting will be attempted. 

While the title confines the subject to equipment under- 
ground, the liberty of saying a few words about the method 
of supporting cables on the surface will be taken. 

In the past, direct current was used almost exclusively, 
either at a voltage of about 250 or 500. In recent years, 
however, by reason of the more general application of 
electricity, there is a decided tendency to generate alter- 
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SURFACE STRUCTURE SUPPORTING FEED LINES 


; 
nating current, transmit it at a reasonably high voltage 
and then convert or transform it to low-voltage alternat- 
ing or direct current at or near the point of application. 

As a result it is frequently found advantageous to use 
both direct- and alternating-current (usually three- 
phase) power in the same mine, direct current being used 
for the operation of electric locomotives, coal-cutting 
machines, portable track pumps, portable air compressors 





*Plectrical engineer, D., L. & W. R.R. Co., Scranton, Penn. 


or any other equipment that may be operated from a 
direct-current trolley line or feeder. The alternating cur- 
rent is frequently used to advantage in the operation of 
equipment requiring medium or large amounts of power, 
such as pumps and hoists, although it can also be em- 
ployed to advantage in certain cases in the operation of 
coal-cutting machines, 

In general, however, because of the use of the electric 
mining locomotives, with resultant trolley lines extending 
to many portions of the mines, the direct current is used 
except in equipments requiring considerable power, in 
which case low-voltage (250) direct current would not 
work out to so good advantage because of the high cost 
of copper involved in the transmission of energy for any 
considerable distance. 
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CABLE SUPPORT BETWEEN COAL BEDS 


July 15, 1916 


The active workings of anthracite mines ordinarily ex- 
tend over a large area, and for this reason it is fre- 
quently advisable to run transmission lines on the sur- 
face and feed the equipment inside by cables suspended 
in boreholes. There are four ways of taking the feeders 
into the mines—through a drift, down a slope, a shaft 
or a borehole. 

Where it is at all practicable, a borehole properly lined 
is most desirable, for the cables are then free from me- 
chanical injury and not liable to be subjected to the action 
of bad water. In shafts where there is sufficient space 
to suspend the cable so that it is entirely free from contact 
with any portion of the shaft, piping or other material 
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inside through a borehole, the voltage reduced inside by 
transformers or supplied directly to the motor at the 
transmission voltage, if the motor is properly designed 
and the entire equipment installed in a correct manner. 

However, because of the dampness and conditions that 
usually exist, it is not advisable to use a voltage exceed- 
ing 4,000 for the direct operation of an induction motor, 
and it might be better practice to limit this to 2,300. 
This is entirely a question of the insulation of the 
induction-motor coils and general conditions where the 
motor is used. ‘i 

In my opinion transformers used inside should have 
a case made of reasonably heavy material of such con- 





FIG. 3. 
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and not likely to be damaged by falling ice or coal, there 
is no serious objection to suspending it in the shaft. But 
even in cases of this sort where the shaft is clear, there 
remains the possibility of damage by workmen or a wreck 
in the shaft. However, these instances are few, as the 
space in most shafts is taken up by steam, air or water 
lines. 

There is no reason why cables should not be taken in 
through a drift or down a slope if conditions are favor- 
able to this method, but as compared to a borehole, they 
are still subject to greater liability of damage. 

Fig. 1 shows a structure on the surface supporting the 
feed lines where they are “dead-ended” and from which 
the borehole cables are suspended. This installation is for 
a direct-current circuit, but a similar type of structure is 
used for alternating-current circuits. Whenever a bore- 
hole is used in connection with an alternating-current 
circuit and the distance from the top of the borehole to 
the place where the power is to be used and the amount of 
power required is not too great, it is advisable to place 
the transformer at the top of the borehole and zveduce the 
voltage from the transmission circuit at that point rather 
than to place the transformers inside. This arrangement 
permits taking the lower voltage into the mine, the 
transformer can be easily inspected, the coils (which re- 
quire considerable headroom for their removal) can be 
removed for repair, and the cost of providing space for 
the transformer inside is eliminated. 

When using alternating current for the operation of 
equipment requiring a large amount of power, there 
is no reason why a high voltage should not be taken 


CABLE ANCHORAGE AND BOND ATTACHMENT 


FIG. 4. TIGHTENING A CABLE WITH A TURNBUCKLE 


struction as to withstand a red heat without coming apart. 
The top should be provided with a cover which would 
open automatically to relieve any excessive pressure in 
the transformer and permit of the introduction of a 
fire extinguisher in case of necessity. 

Fig. 2 shows the arrangement of supporting cables 
where they are dropped from one coal bed to another. 
The cables from the surface coming down to this point 
through a borehole ere taken to a distributing switch- 
board, from which point feeders are run off in this par- 
ticular vein and one feeder is carried on down to the 
vein below. 

The use of 250 or 300 volts direct current for mining 
locomotives, while decreasing the danger from a shock 
due to contact, increases the amount of copper required 
over that which would be necessary with a higher voltage. 
In an endeavor to keep down the cost of copper, second- 
hand steel cables are used for reinforcing the grounded 
return circuit. As these are usually old hoisting cables an 
inch and a quarter in diameter or larger, they are quite 
heavy to handle and require special means of support to 
keep them in good condition, as, from past experience, it 
is found unsatisfactory to lay them along the roadway or 
support them in the manner of supporting the ordinary 
feeder—that is, by means of pins and insulators. As the 
price of copper is now very high, the views showing cer- 
tain methods of support of the steel cable will undoubtedly 
be of interest. 

Fig. 3 shows the method of anchoring two cables, also 
the way of taking off copper bonds at a point near the 
end of the cable. 
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Fig. 4 shows the process of pulling up the cable by 
means of a turnbuckle, with the copper bond around the 
connection. In making the bond connection, the old 
steel cable is first cleaned, then thoroughly tinned. The 
copper bond wire is then wrapped around the cable and 
thoroughly soldered, after which the joint is taped and 
tite entire cable painted. 

Fig. 5 shows the manner of supporting steel cables 
and feeders on the opposite side of the circuit when run- 
ning through a manway. 

Where the roof is low or the cables heavy, or both, the 
method of construction shown in Fig. 6 works out to 
good advantage, making a good, neat and permanent job, 
with wires close to the roof. 

No, 4/0, B. & 8. copper wire is most frequently used 
as a feeder for reinforcing the trolley or the positive side 
of the direct-current circuit, and is ordinarily supported 
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using 200 or 300 hp. is such as to cause consideration of 
these factors when it is necessary to carry the circuits 
for any considerable distance. 

When the apparatus to be driven is at a considerable 
distance below the surface, say 1,000 or 1,500 ft., the 
cost of a borehole becomes an important item, and under 
these conditions it would probably be advisable to carry 
the high-tension circuit down through the bore hole, then 
through a conduit system installed under the roadway 
or at some convenient location, to the point of applica- 
tion to the step-down transformer or transformers. If 
the high-tension cable was armored, it might be supported 
along the rib or roof, but unless conditions were favor- 
able, it would be subject to damage by the changing of 
timbers, falling of roof and from wrecks. The first cost. 
of underground duct is high, but if it can be used for a 
long period, the expense is undoubtedly justified. No 
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METHOD OF SUPPORTING 
FEEDERS IN A MANWAY 


on insulators attached to the rib, roof or timbers. Section- 
alizing switches should be used in the feeder circuits and 
trolley Imes at such points as may be necessary to permit 
cutting the power off the various circuits when not in 
use or in the event of accident. 

Fig. % is a view of a distributing board at a point 
where feeder circuits are brought in from each of two 
substations, permitting the load in this section to be 
handled from either substation as desired. Steel cables 
on the grounded returp circuit can also be seen in this 
view, as well as the method of insulating the positive 
cables at the dead-ending frame by means of heavy porce- 
lain insulators. 

The low-voltage alternating-current feeders can be in- 
stalled in a manner similar to those carrying direct cur- 
rent, but care must be taken in the calculations of these 
cireuits to consider the effect of induction and what is 
known as “skin effect,’ when large amounts of current 
are considered. Jt may be found advantageous to split 
the circuit up. using more wires of a smaller size, rather 
than to use a sn.isler number of large size. A good sec- 
ondary potential to use is 440 volts, but even with this the 
current required for the operation of hoists or pumps 


STEEL CABLES AND 


FIG. 6. CABLES AND FEEDERS SUPPORTED CLOSE 
TO THE ROOF 


general rule can be given, but each case must be carefully 
considered. 

The size of wire for a trolley line depends on the 
voltage, the amount of power required and the length of 
the circuit, but for 300-volt service it is customary to use 
a relatively large wire, one of about 3/0 B. & 8S. gage. 
Even with the use of a large-sized wire, the drop in volt- 
age permitted is high, with a maximum permissible drop 
of about 120 volts, when the direct-current potential gen- 
erated is 300. This gives a minimum trolley voltage at 
the locomotive of 180. This percentage drop in voltage 
would be considered excessive and not allowable except — 
in mining or some similar service, but it is good engineer- 
ing under anthracite-mining conditions when there are 
various branch trolley lines extending for considerable 
distances and over which the locomotive operates at in- 
frequent intervals. 

Such roads are used for limited periods, and when this 
section becomes worked out, the wire is taken down and 
used elsewhere. This condition, together with the low 
cost of power, would not warrant the investment in cop- 
per and labor necessary to provide circuits of such 
capacity as to give a small drop in voltage. Experience 
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indicates, however, that it is not advisable to allow 
the pressure to drop below about 180 volts. 

Other apparatus driven by direct-current motors of 
the series type, such as hoisting equipment, will operate 
satisfactorily under this voltage variation, but if motors 
not of the series type are used for the operation of any 
equipment such as pumps, requiring a fairly constant 
speed, care should be taken to see that these motors are 
designed to operate satisfactorily under this condition, 
and it is customary to use what is known as an “accumu- 
lative wound motor” for this purpose. This type has 
in addition to the shunt fields, a series field, so connected 
as to assist in maintaining the strength of the field when 
the voltage is low. 

The trolley wire is supported by means of special insu- 
lators with various arrangements for attachment to the 
roof or timber. These are manufactured in a variety of 
forms adapted to meet the different conditions. The 
grooved trolley wire is ordinarily used. This is rolled 
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DISTRIBUTING BOARD WITH FEEDER CIRCUITS FROM TWO SUBSTATIONS 


in such a manner as to provide two depressions in the 
wire, the insulator or hanger being so designed that the 
metal portion below the insulator grips the wire in the 
grooves. The type of hanger used is entirely a matter of 
selection and judgment to meet the conditions under 
consideration. 


PROTECTION OF TROLLEY WIRE 


For the protection of trolley wires, particularly at 
points where men or animals are required to cross under 
them, it is customary to install a board on each side. In 
low veins, however, these boards present a certain hazard 
in that they are rigidly supported, and if @ person’s head 
should come in contact with one of them, serious injury 
might result. With this in view, a protective device shown 
in Fig. 8 is being tried out. This consists of a grounded 
stee] messenger wire supporting, by means of heavy twine, 
a section of second-hand hose installed as shown. This 
has been carefully tested out when wet and so far has 
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FIG. 8. 


indicated that it is a good form of protection. It per- 
mits the use of second-hand material and does not present 
a hard surface. If a person were to cross under this with 
a drill on his shoulder, the hose would simply turn up 
against the trolley wire, thus insulating the drill from 
the conductor. . 

The proper bonding of the rails for the return circuit 
is an important feature. There are various types in use, 
such as the channel-pin, compressed-terminal, pin- 
expanded, soldered and welded bond. The channel pin 
is the cheapest in first cost, and for the anthracite-mining 
conditions is probably the most desirable in the majority 
of cases. It is not considered as efficient a bond as some 
of the other types, but because of its low first cost, ease of 
replacement and limited use of the tracks, as previously 
referred to, it will undoubtedly prove the most economical 
in the majority of cases. When the service is. heavy and 
the track is to be used for a number of years, the rails are 
heavy and the track installed in a permanent manner, 
the more expensive and efficient type of bond would un- 
doubtedly pay. | 

It might be argued that by the use of more efficient 
bonds the return feeders would not be necessary. This 
would follow, provided these bonds were maintained in 
an efficient condition, but it will usually be found that fish- 
plates are frequently left off and the. ties are not spaced 
close enough together to prevent the working of the rails 
at the joints. And further, cars frequently get off the 
track, cutting off the bonds. Under these conditions, a 
return feeder bonded to the track about every 500 ft. is 
of material advantage. 

Naturally, the closer the direct-current substation is 
placed to the center of distribution of the direct-current 
feeder system the less the amount of copper required for 
the low-voltage service. For this reason it is advisable, 
under certain conditions, to place the substation in the 
mine. Here again, the first cost must be balanced against 


OLD HOSE PROTECTION FOR A TROLLEY WIRE 


the saving in the cost of the low-tension direct-current dis- 
tributing system, the resultant saving in power and pos- 
sible increase in labor for operation of the substation. 
However, it is a paying proposition in certain cases. 
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There are some underground substations of this sort. 
One is located 800 ft. below the surface and is designed 
to operate from a 16,000-volt three-phase 60-cycle circuit, 
the power being received through an armored cable sus- 
pended from the surface for the total distance and sup- 
ported entirely by the armor. The method of supporting 
is indicated in Fig. 9. This has been in service since 
1909, but has not operated at a voltage exceeding 8,000, 
the load on this transmission circuit not being great 
enough to require a higher voltage up to the present 
time. 

The substation equipment consists of high-tension 
automatic switches inclosed in fireproof compartments, 
step-down transformers, and two 200-kw. rotary convert- 
ers, with necessary switchboard equipment and starting 
panels. The high-tension cable is three-conductor, insu- 
lated with varnished cambric, lead-covered and armored. 
It has never given any trouble. 

Now that the manufacturers are producing high-speed 
rotary converters that can be purchased at a unit price 
considerably lower than the older types, and considering 
the high price of copper, there are good reasons for in- 
stalling substations more frequently than in the past. 


Burning Pulverized Culm 
at the Mimes 


By REGINALD TRAUTSCHOLD 


The problem of burning pulverized culm is very similar 
to that of burning pulverized coal of larger size, which 
is receiving so much attention by some of the most im- 
portant manufacturing interests in the country and the 
world over. The problems that such consumers have 
had to contend with must likewise be overcome by the 
operators burning pulverized culm at the mines; culm 
and the larger coal pulverized by these other experi- 
menters are not very dissimilar. In fact, in some mines 
culm is actually a richer fuel than some of the larger 
coals, and frequently it contains more heating value 
than does buckwheat No. 3. The difficulties encountered 
in burning pulverized richer coals must also be present 
in burning pulverized culm and may even be aggravated 
by the lack of homogeneousness of the culm. 

The chief difficulty in satisfactorily burning pulver- 
ized coal is the intense heat generated, this also being 
one of the results it is desired to attain. This great 
heat destroys the highest grade of firebrick, while the 
ashes are fused into liquid masses that are exceedingly 
difficult to care for in any ordinary type of furnace. 
Especially designed and constructed furnaces have been 
devised which have overcome these difficulties in large 
part, but they are naturally expensive and not yet com- 
mercially available; furthermore, it would be impractical 
to install them in any locality in which the price of 
coal was not high, 

These difficulties would be encountered in burning 
pulverized culm and probably to an aggravated degree. 
Culm is not a coal prepared for the market and must 
therefore be quite variable in its heating value. Some 
culm possesses great heating power, another containing 
so much foreign matter that it is a poor fuel, carrying 
a great deal of ash. Culm of low heating value might 
not develop the intense heat of the better grade of 
pulverized coal, and its ash content would be consider- 
ably higher. 
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The heat liberated by one lot of low-grade culm might 
not destroy the firebrick or seriously fuse the ash, while 
the next lot mignt ke of exceptionally high heating 
value and not only destroy the firebrick and fuse its 
own ash, but also fuse some or the ash content of the 
poorer lot. The pulverizing of the culm would tend to 
make it much more homogeneous, it is true, but not 
sufficiently so to enable the user to count on a uniform 
mixture. At one moment it might burn satisfactorily 
and the next the results. might be quite different. 

Even should a method of successfully burning ptilver- 
ized culm without undue destruction to the furnace 
be devised, another serious consideration affects the 
feasibility of such a fuel for use at the mines, and that 
is the cost of pulverizing. To successfully pulverize culm 
or any other coal, it must first be thoroughly dried. 

The dry culm would then have to be pulverized, a 
process consuming power, and then suitably stored be- 
fore it could be fed to the burners. A pulverizing plant 
capable of most economically performing these vari- 
ous operations would cost anywhere from $1,500 to 
$3,500 per ton capacity per hour. The burden of 
interest on investment, depreciation, renewals, insurance 
and taxes on such a plant would represent a charge of 
8 to 18c. per ton of culm pulverized when operating 
the plant efficiently and for the probable necessary number 
of hours per day. 

These figures are obtained from actual results at 
various efficiently operated manufacturing plants equipped 
with every device for the reduction of costs. These 
plants had efficient systems of conveying and elevating 
machinery, somewhat more elaborate than are generally 
found about a coal mine; it is probable that the culm- 
pulverizing plants at the mines would employ more labor, 
thereby bringing the initial cost of the plant nearer 
the lower limit of $1,500 than the upper amount of 
$3,500 per ton capacity per hour. 

The cost of operating pulverization plants in manu- 
facturing establishments has varied greatly, running 
from as low as 35c. per ton to as high as 80 or 85c. 
A favorable average is about 50 or 55c. per ton, but 
it is very doubtful if a plant without efficient conveying 
machinery could do better than 85c., while it is probable 
the cost would run over 90c. per ton. In fact, about 
the best cost for pulverizmg culm upon which an 
operator could figure definitely would be close to $1 
per ton, including, of course, the burden imposed by 
the installation of the plant. This is in excess of what 
he is usually willing to accept for any of his buck- 
wheats except No. 1. 

These figures, which have been repeatedly verified, 
do not include the increased expenses entailed in the 
more rapid deterioration of furnaces, the necessary out- 
lay for new equipment other than for the pulverization 
plant itself, and the numerous other expenses that in- 
variably arise when a change is made in the kind of 
fuel consumed. Under such conditions, it is difficult 
to see how the consumption of pulverized culm would 
benefit the operator or how the general adoption of such 


practice by the majority of operators can be expected. 


Tt is to be noted, however, that these rather detract- 
ing facts pertain to the use of pulverized culm at the 
mines; it is quite probable that the general use of plain 
culm, if sufficiently dried, would prove a decided economic 
advantage. 
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Accounting and Engineering 
Show Results 





SY NOPSIS—The method of accounting adopted 
by a mining company may mean all the difference 
between success and failure. The best results are 
obtained when the executive, accounting and engi- 
neering departments work in unison and in har- 
mony. 
eee eee 
A man who does not keep books properly, so that he 
really knows whether he is making a profit, may some- 
times be induced to believe that he is successful in busi- 
vess. In the long run, however, he is sure to discover his 
mistake. The adoption of a thorough cost-accounting sys- 
tem has caused many coal operators to find that a business 
which was generally thought to be successful was in reality 
on the high road to bankruptcy. 
Many coal-mining concerns charge off nothing for de- 


preciation. They have no adequate bookkeeping. They 
really do not know, at any time, how they stand. They 


price their coal arbitrarily and, in order to secure con- 
tracts, often sell at a loss or at least at no adequate profit. 
It is surprising how some coal-mining men who are gen- 
erally given credit for uptodateness have sometimes been 
able to run their business year after year, beheving and 
causing others to believe that they were making substan- 
tial profits on the coal they sold when, in fact, they were 
not even making both ends meet. 


Cost RosE From 66c. To 97%c. A Ton 


I have in mind at present, an operator who in 7 years 


developed his property to the point of being able to market 
two million tons of coal per year, more or less. At the end 
of this time, for reasons that have nothing to do with the 
subject in hand, it was thought necessary to shed a little 
more light on the business and a new and thorough book- 
keeping system was introduced. It was discovered that 
the average cost of coal since the beginning of operations, 
which was thought to have been 58c., had in reality been 
Sic. a ton. Worse still, during the last of the seven years, 
considered separately, the cost had risen to 9%e. a ton 
instead of to 66c. as the operator believed. 

It is the story of this company, an important one in an 
important coal state, that I want to tell in order to show 
how, from an inefficient and unsuccessful operation it was 
transformed into a paying concern. 

The old bookkeeping department had never charged off 
a single cent for depreciation. Hundreds of mine cars 
that had long before been scrapped or lost, carloads of 
steel rails and tons of copper wire, lost under squeezes in 
two of the mines, continued to appear on the inventories 
invoiced at their purchase price. Tipples and bins, bridges 
and trestles, standing since the mines had first been 
opened, having been built of hemlock, were nearly falling 
of rottenness. They would have fallen down before had 
they not been reinforced at different times. These struc- 
tures were carried on the inventories at their first cost 
plus the amount of money spent to repair and reinforce 
them. Lastly, all the acres of coal that had been worked 
out or lost by squeezes were still considered as of the same 
value as on the day they were purchased. 
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When the new accounting system was established, it was 
found necessary to determine how many acres of coal had 
been worked out. To arrive at this was impossible with 
the maps and engineering data at hand. The existing 
maps were of no value and misleading. The company 
never had employed engineers worthy of that name—never 
had employed any, in fact, for more than a few weeks 
at a time twice a year, when the law made it compulsory 


to furnish .the state mine inspector with extended maps. 


teal maps had now to be made. As these were wanted 
in a hurry, several surveying parties were employed. 
While they were at work, they ran the crop and property 
lines and got hundreds of elevations inside the mines as 
well as on the crop line outside. The maps that resulted 
from this extensive work supplied the accountants with 
all the information they so badly needed. They furnished, 
besides, many other data and disclosed some remarkable 
facts. For example, in two instances main entries had 
been driven under an important stream at places where 
the cover was too thin. This could have been easily 
avoided had the management been in possession of the 
necessary engineering information. 

This blunder brought a large quantity of water into the 
workings of several of the mines—workings that had gone 
to the dip instead of rising as had been anticipated when 
the mining scheme was first laid out. This error of judg- 
ment was explained when the new maps showed that the 
full dip line was, in reality, 55 deg. off its supposed 
course. The irruption of water into the dip workings had 
resulted in the company spending, in three or four years, 
an amount of money which it would not have been neces- 
sary to spend had it devoted, in time, the hundredth part 
of it to pay for the right kind of preliminary engineering. 

With a view of draining by gravity the dip workings, a 
pair of entries had been started from the head of a ravine 
outside, toward the point which it was thought, and for a 
long time would be, the lowest in the wet workings. This 
work was started at an elevation in the ravine 22 ft. higher 
than the point it was desired to drain. The management 
was also misinformed as to both course and distance, but 
kept on driving during three years, until the new map 
showed the uselessness of proceeding with the work. By 
this time there had been spent on this drainage scheme an 
amount of money that would have maintained a first-class 
engineering corps during the whole of the seven years the 
company had been in business. 


SQUEEZED AREAS WERE FALSELY LABELED 


As I have said, two of the mines had suffered from 
squeezes under which large quantities of steel and copper 
were lost. Neither the president nor any of the other 
officers of the company knew anything about this until the 
new maps reached their hands. On the old maps the 
squeezed areas had been marked “Worked out.” This had 
been sufficient to conceal the fact that many acres of high 
and good coal and thousands of dollars’ worth of service- 
able material were lost through somebody’s carelessness 
and mismanagement. Moreover, the presence of the 
squeezes made access to some rich parts of the property a 
difficult and costly matter. 
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The discovery by the directors of conditions that had ex- 
isted for several years without being reported resulted in 
several employees, including the general superintendent, 
leaving the company’s service. A new set of men took 
charge. 

The plan for continuing the development of the mines 
beyond the stage they had then reached was simply a re- 
arrangement of the old scheme to make it suit better the 
newly discovered course of the full rise line. Everything 
underwent a twist of 55 deg., the courses of the entries 
and rooms in the new parts of the mine being set 55 deg. 
off the courses of the corresponding entries and rooms in 
the old development. This change left here and there a 
few triangular areas from which no immediate tonnage 
could be expected. Of course this coal was not lost—it 
had simply to.be left where it was for the time being. 
This in itself was sufficient to reduce somewhat the output 
of the mines, but it could not be helped and was not of 
much importance, considering the benefit resulting from 
the change of plans. It would not have been felt at all, 
in fact, had the old management kept the driving of en- 
tries sufficiently ahead of the rooms, which was far from 
being the case. 

It is easy to believe that in an organization where it had 
been possible to do the things mentioned previously, there 
must have been many other things that were not quite as 
they should have been. The development had been so sadly 
neglected that it had been found necessary to crowd two 
and even three men into places wide enough only for one 
or two. Miners do not like to be crowded. In order to 
prevent them from grumbling, they were allowed to widen 
their places to suit themselves, so that rooms that should 
have been kept under 20 ft. in width were widened to 30 
and even 35 ft., thus reducing the thickness of the pillar 
to 20 and 15 ft., respectively. “Gouge holes” were al- 
lowed in the ribs of the rooms on the track side. To make 
it easier for the men to load the coal, a turn and a short 
piece of straight track were laid near to and parallel with 
the face of each room, on which two cars could be loaded 
simultaneously. 

Any decent engineering service would have recorded 
such a change in practice and, by putting it on the maps, 
gouge holes and all, would forcedly have called the “Old 
Man’s” attention to it.. But as I have said before, mining 
engineers were kept out of those mines. Engineers in 
general, the trustworthy ones in particular, are most dis- 
liked where there is most to conceal. 


Gouce Hotes PrRoBABLY CAUSED SQUEEZES 


The gouge-hole and extra-wide room practice I have 
just mentioned had evidently been responsible for the 
squeezes that had occurred in the past. In order to avoid 
a recurrence of this kind of trouble and at the same time 
make the pillars recoverable, all the driving rooms were re- 
duced to the maximum permissible width of 20 ft. This 
necessary measure forced many men to temporarily seek 
work elsewhere. The tonnage of the different mines was 
appreciably reduced, though not in proportion to the num- 
ber of men who had left. 

Two men in a 20-ft. room will load more coal each than 
would each of three men working in a 30- or 35-ft. place. 
Better discipline and greater efficiency in the gathering of 
loads and the distribution of empties were inaugurated 
at the same time the number of men in each place was re- 
duced. The result was soon apparent. Each miner 


of workings, the output increased. 
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loaded nearly two tons more per day than he had ever been 
able to do before. The cost, instead of increasing when 
the output was reduced, was soon brought down to a satis- 
factory figure. 

One reason for this was evidently the abolition of a sys- 
tem that had always favored the men who had been in 
the habit of running the biggest accounts in the stores 
of the company. As always happens in such cases, many 
worthless fellows were kept on the payro:l for the sole 
reason that they owed the store big accounts. In order to 
help them square their dues, they were paid large wages 
for doing practically nothing. 

By observing the rule of employing only as many day 
men as were necessary and discarding all those who did 
not earn their money, the new management was able, 
after the first month, to cut down the cost of day labor 
from 31c. to 13e. per ton. By day labor, in this case, is 
meant all that goes on the payroll except mining and load- 
ing coal, and yardage. 

There should never have been any yardage paid in 
these mines, but there had been something thus called car- 
ried on the payrolls ever since the company had started in 
business. The officers had acquired the habit of paying 
the miners for doing different things that the neighboring 
coal companies had always been able to get done without 
disbursing a cent. The abolition of the so-called yardage 
caused another reduction of 244c. per ton. 


Tort New PLAN SUCCEEDED 


Reducing the cost by over 20c. a ton at a time when 
the tonnage was forcedly, though temporarily, reduced 
to a comparatively low figure, was a most welcome achieve- 
ment. There were no kicks and no complaints from any 
quarter except from the manager of the stores, who had 
been accustomed to consider as real assets and fixtures 
most of the men whose services had been dispensed with, 
since they gave the company little or nothing in return 
for the liberal wages they were receiving. The store man- 
ager himself, however, stopped criticizing when he saw 
the satisfactory turn affairs were taking—a turn that was 
going to bring to the stores more business than they had 
ever done previously. 

As the development work progressed in the new zone 
In a little over a year 
all the men who had left had been taken back, and the 
mines were loading more coal than they had been able to 
load at any time in the past. The cost had fallen to a 
figure lower than it had been during even the first two 
or three years of the company’s existence, although the 
shortest main haul was now 4,900 ft. long. 

These satisfactory results as to tonnage and cost were 
obtained without great exertion on the part of anyone, 
just by continuous alertness and watchfulness, keeping 
everything and everybody “straight,” and keeping the en- 
gineers on the job all the time. One of the well-defined 
duties of the latter was to regularly supply the chief ac- 
countant with the most complete and minute information 
with a view of enabling the bookkeeping department to 
establish promptly at the end of each month detailed cost 
sheets (one for each mine and a general one) that were 
most useful to the general superintendent and his subordi- 
nates in their efforts to keep the expenses down to the 
smallest figure compatible with safety and _ efficiency. 
Fresh blueprints of the mines supplied to all the officials 
including the assistant foremen, kept everybody posted 
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month by month on the progress of all the workings down 
to the smallest detail. 

These prints showed such things as props or any 
material in danger of being lost under falls or other- 
wise, unsafe electric wires, steel rails sticking from under 
falls, broken cars laid by the roadside, pools of water 
on haulages and manways, dangerous places, high 
temperatures, places where solid shooting was being done, 
conditions of ventilation in the different places and the 
like. 

Thanks to the close union and complete harmony that 
developed between the mining, accounting and engineering 
departments, everything became as perfect and efficient 
as it had been loose and wasteful in the old times when 
bookkeepers and engineers were not allowed to take any 
share in the management of the mines. The results of 
this close union and harmony are large tonnage, low cost 
and mines that are among the safest in the world. 

Some interesting light on profitless concerns is ob- 
tained from a review of the returns made to Uncle Sam 
under the corporation-tax law. Out of 250,000 manufac- 
tiiving and trading corporations in the United States, over 
100,000 reported no net income whatever. It may be won- 
dered how many coal concerns are represented in this 
latter figure, and then we may well reflect whether the 
failure to show income is due in any way to poor account- 
ing advice. 


Coal and Coke im Alabama; 
Output im 1915 


The output of coal in Alabama in 1915, according 
toy C. E. Lesher, of the United States Geological Survey, 
ating in cooperation with the Alabama Geological Survey, 
was 14,927,937 short tons, valued at $19,066,043. This 
represents a decrease of 665,485 tons, or 4 per cent., in 
quantity, and $1,783,876, or 8 per cent., in value, com- 
pared with 1914. During the early part of the year many 
of the Alabama operators, less hopeful than the others, 
contracted for the sale of their output at lower prices 
than previously, with the result that the average value 
for the year decreased from $1.34 per ton in 1914 to 
$1.28 in 1915. The number of men employed decreased 
from 24,042 in 1914 to 22,591 in 1915 and the average 
number of days worked per man from 226 to 223. 

The demand for Alabama coal was very ight during 
the first half of 1915, and many mines were shut down. 
In August, however, marked activity began in all lines of 
industry, and the general resumption of operations by 
practically all the Alabama iron furnaces was a large 
factor in increasing the production of coal for the year, 
though the total was less than in any other year since 
1909. In ordinary times Alabama supplies a large 
amount of coal for steamship bunkers at Pensacola, 
Mobile, Gulfport and New Orleans, but since the 
European War began there has been little call for coal 
for that purpose at those ports. The development of 
water power on a large scale in Alabama has also cut 
off the market for a large quantity of coal. 

The quantity of coke produced in Alabama in 1915 
was 3,071,811 short tons, a decrease of 12,338 tons, com- 
pared with 1914. The output of beehive coke amounted 
to 1,001,477 tons, a decrease compared with 1914, but the 
quantity of coke produced in byproduct ovens increased 
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from 2,031,535 tons in 1914 to 2,070,334 tons in 1915. 
To produce this coke 4,695,938 tons of coal were used— 
1,708,228 tons in beehive ovens and 2,987,710 tons in 
byproduct ovens. : 

More than 96 per cent. of the coke made in Alabama 
is consumed within the state. According to reports to 
the United States Geological Survey, however, small 
quantities were shipped to 14 other states in 1915, some 
going even as far west as the Pacific coast, and a small 
quantity was also exported, 

Steel Rest for BlacKsmith Shop 


In the accompanying illustration is shown a stand for 
supporting long steel, rods, etc., in the blacksmith shop 
when working with them at the forge or anvil. This 
stand has the advantages over the many “one-legged” 
forms used, of being more stable and considerably wider, 
and yet it is simple to construct. The supporting piece 
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DETAILS OF A SIMPLE BUT PRACTICAL STEEL REST 


is made of 34x114-in. flat iron, the yoke of 3gx1-in. flat 
iron. The latter is passed through a slot in the hori- 
zontal part of the supporting piece before the ends of 
the yoke are twisted at right angles, as shown, and the 
rod passed through these ends. By means of the holes 
in the vertical members of the yoke and two nails, the 
support can be held at any desired height.—Hngineering 
and Mining Journal. 

Pitch Has Been Used to Enrich Gas, by T. Duxbury, of 
Oldham, England, as described in a discussion before the 
Manchester : District Institute of Gas Engineers. <A large 
quantity of pitch had collected for which there was no sale, 
and it was decided to try to carbonize it by mixing 5 and 10 
per cent. of ordinary pitch with the coal in West’s air-stoking 
machines and horizontal retorts. The calculations were made 
on the coal and not on the weight of the mixture, the value 
of the pitch being regarded as negligible. The gas per ton 
of coal was not increased apparently, but its calorific value 
rose from 581 B.t.u. for the neat coal to 594 and 626 with the 
mixtures of 5 and 10 per cent. pitch respectively. The 
candlepower also rose from 16.20 to 16.73 and 17.38. The coke 
increased from 1,489 lb. to 1,556 and 1,614 lb. per short ton, 
and the tar obtained rose from 12.86 to 16.61 and 19.02 gal. 
In every case the coke was good. Similar results were ob- 
tained with a like percentage of hard pitch. 
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Accidents Due to Carelessmess 
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Would Not Obey Instructions 
By daca 


Two men were employed in one of the entries of 
our mine to shoot the rock. They had a habit of 
visiting rooms during the night. The mine foremen and 
the fireboss had cautioned them not to do go, as it 
was dangerous. Yet they persisted. Several times the 
fireboss had told them not to go on these prowling 
expeditions. The mine generated gas, but the ventilation 
was so good that as fast as the gas was generated it 
was swept away. They had confidence in the ventilation. 

But one night someone else disobeyed orders, and the 
combination of two disobediences proved fatal. In going 
out from their work on the entry above, the men had 
left a door open, which caused the entry in question to 
be cut off from the air current. But no one had dis- 
covered the mistake, and the two men went to their work 
as usual. They had loaded two cars and made a rock 
shot, 

While they were waiting for the smoke to clear, one 
of them started on his prowling expedition. He had 
plenty of tools in his place and plenty of supplies. He 
had no legal occasion to go into another man’s place. 
But prompted by curiosity, he went up into the room 
nearest the face. There was a feeder in that room, and 
the lack of ventilation had allowed the gas to accumu- 
late. No one will ever know just how it happened, but 
there was a local explosion in that entry, which snuffed 
out the life of one man and burned the other badly. 
The one who survived owes his life to those of his com- 
panions who worked faithfully to resuscitate him after 
they found him apparently dead. He will lose at least 
six months because of his partner’s folly. The very men 
who had cautioned them against such dangerous practice 
were the ones who worked hardest to help them, 

The coal-mining industry is charged with the death 
of one man who practically committed suicide. Accidents 
will happen in all lines of work, but many of them may 
be avoided and the number reduced to a minimum by 
obeying the orders of those in charge. 


Two Miraculous Escapes 
By “SuRVEYOR” 


I have been greatly interested in the mine-accident 
stories that have been appearing in Coal Age recently, 
and to the list I should like to add a couple of occur- 
rences that befell a surveying party. 

We were setting lines in a narrow working place, and 
two of us had just passed through a brattice screen in a 
road leading to one of the places. The entry was 12 ft. 
wide, with the track on one side and the space between 
the track and the coal wall packed tight with timber, 
leaving just enough room for a manhole. About 15 ft. 
farther ahead, another screen was hung to a board stop- 
ping. The point of a turnout to the left projected 
through this screen. Immediately after we had passed 
the first screen, there was the sound of a car coming 
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at a rapid rate and this caused us to squat down into 
the manhole and allow the car the right-of-way, 

At the moment when the car was about 10 ft. on 
the other side of the second screen, both of us saw at 
the same instant three sticks of permitted explosive 
lying on the point of the turnout. 

There was no time to get it out of the way, and 
although we shouted and whistled to the man behind 
the oncoming car, he could not stop, but he got out 
of the way himself, while we crouched down in the man- 
hole right alongside the track, waiting for the shock 
of the blast. To our astonishment nothing happened. 
The wheels of the car cut through the sticks of the 
explosive and ground them on the rail. But they failed 
to explode. The dynamite was there because of the 
carelessness of a miner carrying a powder can in a 
slovenly manner and dropping some of his supply on 
the road. 

The second instance occurred the same day. A party 
of four were going to the surface in a cage holding 
only that number and protected with the usual shield. 
All four were on the cage platform, and the engineman 
had been signaled to go ahead. Most enginemen pause 
a moment after getting that signal, especially at night, 
when the usual man at the bottom may have left. 
During that moment we heard the coming of something 
falling down the shaft, striking the timber on one side 
after another. The noise increased as the body fe'l, 
and then the cage started to move upward. Two men 
jumped off and narrowly missed being crushed between 
the cage and the lintels. Two remained on the cage and 
miraculously escaped being struck by a heavy rock which 
penetrated the shield. 

After reaching the top it was discovered that a surface 
workman had dropped a hammer down the shaft and this 
had dislodged some loose rock that it happened to strike 
on its wild career downward, 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


FEO 


Obligation to Safeguard Employees at Tipple—A coal com- 
pany is liable for death of a carpenter at work at a coal 
tipple, resulting from negligently dropping coal cars down 
an incline track under the tipple at irregular intervals with- 
out warning or notice to him and without adopting any 
measure for his protection, decedent having been ignorant of 
the customary method of handling cars at that point. (West 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Hall vs. Boomer Coal and 
Coke Co., 87 Southeastern Reporter, 1016.) 


Cross-Timbering and Setting Props in Kentucky Mines— 
If according to custom it was the duty of a coal company, 
which had awarded a contract for removal of coal from its 
mine'at a fixed rate per ton, to cross-timber and set props 
in a room neck where one assisting a contractor was working, 
responsibility to such assistants for breach of the duty could 
not be evaded by agreement requiring the contractor to do the 
work. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Hill vs. Carter Coal Co., 
179 Southwestern Reporter, 2.) 

Quality of Coke Required Under Sales Contract—Under a 
contract for sale of “48-hour Federal West Virginia furnace 
coke,” with provision for monthly deliveries and agreement 
that the buyer might cancel as to further deliveries if they 
should not be up to the quality shipped the first month or 
two, there was no warranty as to the quality of the coke 
to be delivered during the first one or two months, in the 
absence of proof as to the meaning of ‘48-hour furnace coke.” 
There was conflicting testimony as to the meaning of that 
term, some of the witnesses stating that it must be coke not 
exceeding 1.25 in sulphur, for blast-furnace use, while others 
testified that it carried no guaranty of sulphur content. 
(Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, Federal Coal and 
Coke Co. vs. Coryell, 111 Northeastern Reporter, 1041.) 
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Extracts from a Superintende- 
ent’s Diary 


My children are not the happiest children in all the 
world. Like all normal children, they crave the unre- 
strained companionship of children of their own ages, 
but they rarely receive the full confidences of their play- 
mates. 

Too often these playmates go to extremes; they either 
pamper them or ostracize them. 

As a rule children begin life as disciples of their par- 
ents; if the father is a believer in the claims of the I. W. 
W., the sons have little respect for law and order and 
rather boast of exploits that border on lawlessness. Natur- 
ally such boys, fearing that the “super’s” kids might 
squeal to the “super,” avoid their confidences, and as a 
consequence the “super’s” kids are in despair whenever 
they are given the cold shoulder by these adventurers. 

Once one of my boys (10 years of age at that time), 
becoming desperate under such treatment, planned a little 
adventure of his own. It wasn’t exactly highway robbery, 
but it could have passed as such in the dime novels that 
I found in his possession after the smoke of battle cleared 
away. We finally succeeded in bringing the boy’s ideas 
of permissible adventure back to normal, but we had a 
most trying time of it. 

At the other extreme are the children of parents who 
have an exaggerated opinion about the importance of a 
man’s occupation. Such children bow down to the 
“super’s” kids, generally very much to the disgust of the 
kids so favored, and they show their disgust by avoiding 
such admirers at every opportunity. 

One day my wife is in tears because some of the young 
ruffians of the camp have maltreated one of her sons, and 
the very next day probably the wife of one of our salaried 
men comes over in tears to complain to my wife that our 
son, who fared so badly only yesterday, had today tor- 
mented her son until he is threatened with nervous col- 
lapse. 

This tendency in children to.torment certain of their 
fellows is incomprehensible to grown-ups, as is also 
the meekness displayed by the injured ones. 

Another circumstance that brings much humiliation 
to my sons is the number of kids in the camp who have 
been named for them, and who, because of the fact, seem 
to think that some kind of invisible kinship exists between 
them. 

During the early years of my mining experience it gave 
me untold pleasure to have one of my men name a son in 
my honor, and likewise my wife felt highly compli- 
mented when a son was followed by a daughter named in 
her honor. To my mind at that time it was the strongest 
possible evidence that I was popular with my men, and 
I have always been a great believer in the importance of 
hero worship. But when things progressed to a point 
where every one of our children was likewise honored 
by a number of different families, the honor was robbed 
of any significance and the complications following the 
confusion of names gradually became more troublesome. 

My oldest son has a namesake in five different nation- 
alities, a circumstance that roused resentment in the 
breast of his grandfather, who has just ended a visit at our 
home, The name is a very uncommon one (or at least 
has been) and has always been looked upon as rather ex- 
clusive property of our family by our family. 
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A Visible and Audible Signal 


The following diagram for the simple and positive 
wiring of a signal system is given in the Electrical Re- 
view and Western Electrician. It will indicate at the 
sending and receiving points simultaneously, both by 
means of lights and gongs. 

The self-restoring, three-point keys are simply as- 
sembled, or may be procured from any supply house. The 
relays should be of approximately 20 ohms resistance, and 
preferably of the knife-edge armature type. A relay of 
this type operating on a circuit of from 21 to 24 volts is 
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WIRING DIAGRAM FOR A VISIBLE AND AUDIBLE SIGNAL 


very positive in operation, with a current consumption 
of only from 0.015 to 0.020 amp. This allows of its use 
on a circuit up to 1,000 ohms resistance one way. The 
bells should be wound for 24-volt operation and the lamps 
designed for the same voltage. 

If it is desired to use the circuit for telephone com- 
munication as well, any standard local-battery telephone 
connected across the circuit in series with a condenser of 
2 microfarads capacity will give the desired result. In 
the wiring diagram letters A, B and L indicate corre- 
sponding terminals. 

New York’s Coal Consumption 


Reports submitted to the Public Service Commission 
show that during 1915 the electric companies of Greater 
New York consumed 59,310 short tons of anthracite and 
994,821 short tons of bituminous coal and that there was 
used by the gas companies, with the exception of the 
Consolidated Gas Co., in the greater city 64,310 short 
tons of boiler fuel and 282,955 short tons of generator 
fuel. The report of the Consolidated Gas Co. has not 
as yet been made public by the Public Service Com- 
mission. 

The consumption of anthracite and bituminous coal by 
the individual electric companies in short tons was as 
follows: 








Anthracite Bituminocs 

New. York Edison...oe2t ackine an Pee ee. Th ee ee 630,002 
Edison Illuminating Co. of Brooklyn............... 42,005 174,352 
The Flatbush,GasiGo.n eee ene eee ee ee a 15,347 1,963 
Queens Borough Gas and Electric Co.............. -b.ssse 12,315 
The United Electric Light and Power Co........... ...... 147,689 
Bowery Bay Electric Light and Power Co.......... 1,675: #7 eee 
Longacre Electric Light and Power Co............. 283s. .0 sy ane 
Richmond Light/and Railroad: Cow wos. eee 28,500 

Total. .< oie 63.0203 eae eee 59,310 994,821 


The tonnages used by the 
follows: 


gas companies were as 





Boiler Generator 
‘Brooklyn Union. .see ore eee 37,693 243,398 
Queens Borough Gas and Electric Co...... ,628 y 
The Bronx Gas and Electric Co........... 10,362 (Steam) 3,315 
y 114 (Gas) 

New York & Richmond Gas Co........... 3,098 6,816 
Brooklyn Borough Gas Co...............- 2,886 6,722 
Kings County Lighting Co................ 4,529 17,256 

"Rotal . . 00) acl hes eRe 61,310 282,955 


July 15, 1916 


Anthracite-Price Inquiry 
By an ANTHRACITE RETAILER 


The commission authorized by joint action of the 
State Legislature on June 15, 1915, has at last started 
its investigation into the increased cost of anthracite. It 
was known that some months ago it had requested the 
leading shippers of anthracite for a list of all the retail 
coal dealers in this district, and it was thought this was 
for the purpose of selecting a certain number to appear 
before the commission. However, instead of this the re- 
tail men were greatly surprised during the current week 
to receive a form letter from the commission, signed by 
J. Paul MacElree as counsel, a copy of which follows: 


The commission appointed by the Governor of the com- 
monwealth to investigate the causes of the increase in the 
cost of anthracite coal and to report the same to the Governor 
and to the Legislature on Jan. 1, 1917, desires to notify you 
that it wishes to secure certain facts from the dealers in 
anthracite coal. To that end the commission requests you to 
furnish it with the following information: 

1. The price per ton paid by you for the different sizes of 
anthracite coal on Jan. 1, July 1, Sept. 1, 1913; Jan. 1, 1914, 
1915 and 1916. 

2. What were the prices at which you sold coal of various 
sizes on these dates? 

8. From what operator or operators did you buy coal dur- 
ing the period referred to, together with the quantities pur- 
chased and the dates? 

4. What increase in cost was paid by you to cover the 
state tax of 2% per cent. passed in 1913? 

5. How was said increase charged—as a separate item, or 
merely added to the price? 

6. To whom were said increases paid? 

7. Has. the money so eollected on account of the state tax 
been returned to you? 

8. If not, have you made any effort to have the same re- 
turned? 

9. 1f said money has been returned to you, 
become of it? : 


what has 


The dealers have naturally commented quite extensively 
on the letter. As will be observed, the questions are, to 
say the least, quite intimate ones. As a matter of fact 
a number of them seem to smack very much of an invasion 
of the private rights of individuals. When the commis- 
sion asks for the tonnage purchased by each dealer for 
the two years beginning Jan. 1, 1913, and then follows 
with inquiries as to prices charged, it would seem that 
it is asking for information that is not altogether relevant 
to the question at issue, particularly as to the tonnage 
bought, and something that no dealer will answer without 
some persuasion. 

The dealers in this city have always maintained that 
they did not increase the retail price of coal following 
the imposition of the tax by the operators, any change 
made at that time being due to advancing costs of all 
kinds. They have always felt that the tax, which was 
but recently returned to them, was rightly theirs and have 
cnafed at the long delay in receiving it and without 
interest therefor. To ask them what they have done 
with the money is somewhat akin to asking a child what 
became of a stick of candy. 

It is rather difficult to understand the intention of 
the commission in sending out the letter. It may be that 
they thought they could simplify their work by simply 
tabulating all the replies to the various questions and 
their task would be done. This would be very good in- 
deed if the dealers answered the questions, but at present 
it seems that they will not do so without some pressure 
being brought to bear. After consulting counsel, opinion 
seems to be that they will ignore the request. 
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Folding Safety Gate for Cages 


The safety gate shown by the accompanying sketch is 
used on all cages at the Esperanza and Pilares shafts 
of the Moctezuma Copper Co.’s mine at Pilares de 
Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. The gate consists of few 
parts and is of extremely simple design. It fully 
accomplishes the purpose of a cage gate, yet has the 
advantage of folding back against the sides of the cage 
when supplies and materials are being loaded. 

The cages at Pilares are of the standard all-steel design, 
and while employed to some extent for raising ore in 
cars, they are used principally for the transportation of 
mien and supplies required in the mine. The cages have 
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Fig.4 From Elevation 
FOLDING SAFETY GATE FOR CAGES 


Fig.e Side Elevation 


a single deck just large enough for one steel mine car 
of the usual 20-in. gage, end-dumping type. The back 
and two sides of the cages are covered by steel plates 
bolted to the frame extending above the cage floor to a 
height of 41% ft. 

Hach half of the safety gate is bolted by iron straps, 
detailed in Fig. 3, to the steel siding of the cage. 
The bent bars A, of which there are three for each side 
of the gate, are made of 34- or 1-in. round stock 4 in. 
less in length than the side length of the cage plus 
one-half the front width. Each bar is bent at right- 
angles at a distance from one end equal to 4 in. less 
than half the width of the cage, and again at a distance 
of 2 in. from the same end, so that the bar has the 
form shown in Fig. 4. The short right-angle bend is 
threaded to receive a nut. The other member making 
up the rest of half the gate, detailed in Fig. 5, is a 
straight bar of steel B 3gx2 in., 4 or 414 ft. long, with 
a handle C riveted or bolted to it at a convenient height, 
and with three holes D for the side bars, which are bolted 
in as shown in the illustration. Fig. 1 shows one side 
of the gate folded back against the side of the cage, and 
the other side let down into position, the lower end 
of the bar B dropping into a rectangular slot # in the 
floor of the cage, a small steel plate F’, suitably slotted, 
being attached to the wooden floor of the cage to act 
as a catch or guide for the bar B. When folded back 
the gate is held by keep G.—Hngineering and Mining 
Journal. 
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Suitable Office for Mime Plant 


The following is the design and specification for a 
mine-plant office recently constructed. This building 
housed comfortably the operating office, engineering office 
and time office for a property employing about 600 men. 

The building itself is of two-story frame construction, 
35x45 ft., set on brick piers. <A brick vault 10x12 ft., 
having iron doors opening into the main office on the 
first floor and the engineer’s office on the second, is for 
the protection of the records from fire and theft. The 
outside is covered with clapboard, the roof shingled and 
painted all over. The inside is ceiled throughout with 
No. 2 grade tongue-and-groove ceiling. All rooms are 
electrically lighted and steam-heated. The function of 
each room is self-explanatory. 

The sills are 6x8-in. rough timbers; first-floor joists, 2x 
10-in. 8 4 8; second-floor joists, 2x8-in. S 4 8; studs, 2x6- 
in. 8 4.8; partition studs, 2x4-in. S 4 8; rafters, 2x6-in. 
rough; doors, 2 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 6 in.; windows, 2 ft. 8 in. 
by 4 ft. 

It was found by actual tests that sized lumber for fram- 
ing is more economical than rough, as the additional cost 
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New Plant Built im Momtama* 


About a year ago the Roundup Coal Mining Co. 
completed the sinking of a 12x16-ft. ft. hoisting shaft 
at what is called the Carpenter Creek Mine, located on 
Carpenter Creek, three miles south of the Musselshell 
River in Musselshell County. Between that time and 
last fall, the mine was fully equipped, so that it is now 
producing approximately 1,000 tons in every working shift 
of 8 hr. 

The shaft is 181 ft. deep and has two compartments. 
It is equipped with a steel tipple of the latest Link-Belt 
design, having a shaker screen capable of screening 2,000 
tons of coal per 8-hr. shift. The coal is dropped into 
the weigh hopper, fed to a reciprocating feeder which 
distributes it regularly onto the screens, which are all 
slot-lip design for the smaller grade and round perfora- 
tions for the larger sizes. The screens are electrically 
operated, and an electrically driven box-car loader is used 
on the lump track. A 300-ft. belt conveyor handles 
the coal to the boiler plant, which consists of three 
150-hp. boilers, connected with one 120-ft. stack of 5 ft. 
diameter. The hoist is steam-driven and has cylinders, 
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PLANS FOR AN ADMINISTRATION BUILDING FOR A MINING CORPORATION 


for material is more than offset by the extra time required 
to fur and dress the rough framing to get it in condition 
for ceiling. 

A building of this type costs in the neighborhood of 
$2,000 to $2,500, depending on local conditions. If the 
structure is to be reduced or enlarged, the approximate 
cost can be figured by allowing $1.25 per square foot of 
dimensions and applying this positively or negatively to 
$2,500, as the case may require. 

If built in hot climates it is well to screen the windows 
and porch and place inverted dishpans on the piers under 
the sills to prevent insects from entering the office. 
If built in the north it is well to board in the spaces 
between the piers to assist in keeping the office warm. A 
layer of building paper under floors and behind walls 
is also advisable—EHngineering and Mining Journal. 


24x48 in. The electric power plant consists of two 
100-kw. Economy turbines, 250 volts, d.c. 

The underground mechanical equipment consists of 
three Deming electric pumps, one 7-ton Goodman loco- 
motive and three Sullivan Ironclad shortwall cutting 
machines. 

The vein of coal varies in thickness from 5 to 8 ft., 
and there are some 30 million tons of coal tributary to 
this shaft opening. A spur line of the Milwaukee Ry. 
from Geneva extends across the Musselshell southward 
about three miles to this line, and the shipping point 
is called Woodard. By the first of next January this 
property should be producing regularly in the neighbor- 
hood of 2,000 tons of coal per day. 


—_——_— —_—— 


*Abstracted from the address of Retiring President M. H. 
Gerry, Jr., of the Montana Society of Hngineers. ; 


July lo, 1916 


This property is owned by the Roundup Coal Mining. 


Co., of which J. E. Woodard is general manager. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (Coal Dept.)—At the 
Washoe mine of the Anaconda Copper Mining Co., in 
the Bearcreek field, a complete new screening plant was 
installed during the year consisting of the latest form 
of shaking screens, which makes i+ possible to effect a 
thorough separation of the large variety of the market 
sizes. Hoppers to hold the nut and slack were also 
erected. The screens are driven by motors which derive 
their power from a 200-hp. Westinghouse turbo-generator 
set, which was installed for the purpose. This generator, 
besides furnishing power to the screens, will also drive 
an electric pump at the foot of the slope and mining 
machines which are now being installed. 

This work was under the direction of F. W. C. Whyte, 
manager coal properties, Anaconda Copper Mining Co. 
@ 
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Chip Guard for Machine Tools 


By WILLIAM ToORRAY 


The accompanying illustration represents a guard for 
chips. It has been used successfully on lathes. The 














device, which is clamped with the tool in the holder, hardly 
needs any explanation——The American Machinist. 
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National Exposition of Chemical Industries will be held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York City, Sept. 25-30, 1916. 
Managers, Charles F. Roth and Adrian Nagelvoort, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City. 

American Chemical Society will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 25-30 in New York City. Secretary, Charles L. Parsons, 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

Amerienn Electrochemical Society will hold its annual 
meeting Sept. 28-30 in New York City. Secretary, Prof. Joseph 
W. Richards, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Penn. 

National Safety Council will hold its next meeting in 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17-20. Secretary, W. H. Cameron, Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association will hold 
its semiannual or second quarterly meeting at the Cherokee 
County Club, Knoxville, Tenn., July 21, 1916, at 12 o’clock. 
Secretary, J. E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn. 

The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 138, 1916, at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at Cedar Point, near Sandusky, Ohio, Aug. 1, 
2 and 3. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, Columbus, Ohio. 

Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
will hold its next annual convention on July 26 and 27 at 
Madison, Wis. Secretary, I. L. Runyan, Chicago, Ill. 
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Cost of Imstalling Four Large 
Klectric Mine Pumps 


The installation of equipment to handle 9,500 gal. of 
water per minute, 8,000 gal. of it by centrifugal pumps, 
furnishes costs of much value. The equipment may be 
briefly described as follows: 


CAPACITY OF THE PUMPS AND MOTORS INSTALLED 


_Two 3,000-gal. per min. 10-in. six-stage solid bronze cen- 
trifugal pumps with a 325-hp. 700-r.p.m. three-phase 25-cycle 
440-volt motor for each pump. 

One 2,000-gal. per min. 8-in. six-stage solid bronze centrif- 
ugal pump with a 225-hp. 700-r.p.m. three-phase 25-cycle 440- 
volt motor. 

One 1,500-gal. per min. 16-in. stroke 13-in. plunger triplex 
pemp With 150-hp. 500-r.p.m. three-phase 25-cycle 440-volt 
motor. 

Total rating of motors, 1,025 hp. 


ACTUAL COST OF PUMPS, INSTALLATION, FOUNDATIONS 





Cost Per Cent. 
Pumps, motors, electrical material, etc.... $26,186.49 68.41 
Unloading and transporting pumps........ 227.35 OSS 
Labor and material expended in founda- 
tiONS; MOOTS Mamaia wallsaren alee ease) 2) 0 1s 2,373.67 6.20 
stalling. US eee ele eee mene eeetaie tate P 1,777.29 4.64 
Plectrical worker tt oe eee 1359.17 3.55 
Compressor pump complete and its erection 320.00 0.84 
One 18-in. column and one 20-in., each 
268 ft) Yori eereepes ac srt. taeeutererers ane s pa he 5,007.32 13.08 
Placing column and batteries in shaft...... 815.84 0.83 
Lumber for batteries to hold pipe and fo 
Shaft. studadin pues ornate ci eemrereetare stare ey sire 281.89 0.74 
Hoisting engineers (handling material and 
COlumM:) Pi aerarerarerr sia) tote ite slwterete Soigeac anche 427.24 1.12 
Total) cost ofsinstalla tion ameceee ver cele. SO0;210-20 100.00 


The bottom of a shaft that had been recently abandoned 
was utilized for a pumproom, the columns being run up 
one compartment, and a stairway with landings every 20 
ft. being placed in the other compartment. As the amount 
of steel timber used and the cost of the rock work and 
sump would vary with different strata, this cost has not 
been included in the tabulation. 

Under normal conditions the 1,500-gal. triplex pump is 
used to keep down the level of the water in the sump. The 
total capacity of 9,500 gal. was provided for periods of 
high water. It is about twice the inflow at such times and 
so allows a large factor of safety for emergencies or acci- 
dents of any kind. 

Owing to the acidity of the water to be handled, no 
commercial foot or gate valves were used, but a priming 
apparatus with special wood-lined check valves was pro- 
vided. Long-radius fittings and increasers were used on 
the piping immediately after leaving the pump, to decrease 
the friction of the water. 

One column line is 18 in. and the other 20 in. in diame- 
ter, both wood-lined and flanged cast-iron pipe. The 
1,500-gal. and the 2,000-gal. pumps discharge through the 
18-in. pipe, and the two 3,000-gal. pumps raise their 
water through the 20-in. column. Batteries were placed 
under each 9-ft. length of pipe extending the full length 
of the shaft. 

There are two settling tanks to clarify the water, which 
then passes through a concrete flume where it empties into 
ihe sump. At this point is a gate which can be closed, 
thereby dividing the sump into two parts, and allowing 
either portion to be cleaned while the pumps are lifting 
the water from the other section. 

A slope on a 15-deg. pitch has been sunk to the level of 
the sump from an old gangway. The sediment from the 
sump is loaded into mine cars and drawn up by a motor- 
driven hoist. The water lift from the floor of the pump- 
room to the point of discharge is 268 ft. The pumps sup- 
plant two large steam units and were installed during the 
latter part of 1914 and the beginning of 1915. 
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Coal Mining in Northern 
Illimois 


Situated but 57 mi. southwest of Chicago, at Braid- 
wood, Ill., on the Chicago & Alton R.R., is the mine of 
the Murphy, Linskey, Kasher Coal Co. This mine, 
although small compared with present-day operations, is 
representative of its kind, especially of those found in 
the first district of Illinois. 

The first district of Illinois is of historical importance, 
because this region produced the first coal in the state, 
early operations beginning here about 1857. This coal 
field for a long time was the leading producer in the 
state and is today familiarly and best known as the 
Wilmington field. Moreover, it has the distinction of 
being practically the only field in the United States where 
the longwall mining system produces any considerable 
tonnage of coal. | 

The present Murphy, Linskey, Kasher Coal Co.’s mine 
at Braidwood, was opened between 6 and 7 years ago and 
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struction covered with corrugated sheet iron, as is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This is a pick-mining 
proposition and no mining machines or explosives are 
used. This mine is considered to be nongaseous, and the 
miners use open lights of the carbide type. Underground 
it has many modern features, such as the Stromberg- 
Carlson mine telephones and automatic sprinklers for 
fire protection. Aboveground there is ample trackage to 
secure a good supply of cars, which are moved by cable. 

Ventilation, which presents but few difficulties in long- 
wall mining, is induced by a 5-ft. Sirocco type of fan, 
which is well housed in a brick and concrete structure. 
A Bristol water gage is installed, and readings are re- 
corded continuously. No mechanical haulage has been 
attempted, mules being used to move the coal from the 
face to the bottom. The distance from the face to the 
hoisting shaft at present is slightly over 1,600 ft. Twelve 
to 15 mules are used during the busy season. They are 
stabled underground, and the company raises practically 
enough grain on its 80-acre farm to supply them. The. 





THE EXTERIOR OF THE TIPPLE AND THE FAN HOUSE, WITH DUMP IN THE BACKGROUND 


is operated by the owners, Messrs. Murphy, Linskey and 
Kasher, each member of the firm being a thoroughly prac- 
tical coal miner and actively engaged in the daily pro- 
duction. Mr. Murphy is general superintendent and Mr. 
Kasher is a certificated mine foreman. These two have 
active charge at Braidwood, while Mr. Linskey is en- 
gaged in developing a coal property recently acquired at 
Pontiac, Il. 

Operations are confined to the No. 2 seam of the Illi- 
nois State Geological Survey, which varies from 2 ft. 
8 in. to 4 ft., with an average of 3 ft. 2 in. in this mine. 
The coal measure is here reached at a depth of 61 ft. 
Bands of pyrites and dirt do not occur with any regu- 
larity, but where present these impurities will vary from 
1% to 3 in. in thickness. 

The output of this mine per day is from 250 to 300 
tons, the production for the year 1913 totaling in the 
neighborhood of 70,000 tons. The shaft is 61 ft. in depth 
and is lined with timber. The tipple is of wood con- 


haulageways are roomy and well maintained. Pit cars 
have a capacity of one ton, and 12-lb. rails are employed. 

Three sizes of coal are produced—lump, egg and nut. 
Approximately 80 per cent. of the product will pass over 
a 114-in. screen. The coal is used extensively for domes- 
tic purposes as well as in industrial plants. The high 
cost of production (in the neighborhood of $1.65 to $1.67 
per ton) prevents this coal from being shipped any con- 
siderable distance. However, the output is easily dis- 
posed of within a radius of 50 mi., the freight rate being 
57c. per ton to Chicago. 

In the Wilmington field the miner is paid 95c. per 
ton of coal mined, but he must maintain the roof of his 
roadway 4 ft. above the rail. The amount of coal pro- 
duced per employee per day averages a little better than 
2 tons. The Murphy, Linskey, Kasher Coal Co. prides 
itself on its record, since in five years of successful oper- 
ation it has not had a fatal accident, although employing 
as high as 130 miners and 30 topmen. | 
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General Labor Situation 


There are few strikes or other labor disputes in the 
anthracite region at present writing. The union is gradually 
inducing the men to realize that the contract they have signed 
may not be broken at their pleasure. In the unionized bitum- 
inous area of central Pennsylvania there is no new trouble, 
but still in Somerset County and the Broad Top and Johns- 
town regions there are some idle mines. 

In western Pennsylvania just at present the union mines 
are mostly working and the nonunion mines are trying to 
make contracts in which the union is recognized, and as soon 
as that is done they also will be working. The area still idle 
has been becoming more and more restricted. The union 
representatives met on Wednesday, July 12, to decide on what 
action should be taken at the union mines. This meeting was 
officered by a special committee of the international executive 
board of the United Mine Workers. 





Wage Scale Committee Signs Coshocton Scale 


In Ohio the Coshocton scale has been agreed upon and 
signed by the joint committee of operators and miners. The 
seale grants, of course, the 3c. per ton increase provided by 
the McAlpin agreement and the 5-per cent. advance for day 
and dead work provided in that instrument. The operators’ 
representatives were C. L. Barnes, C. R. Thrapp, R. B. Dennis 
and R. N. Barnes. 

The new Pittsburgh Coal Co. has decided not to collect $1 
fines from its miners for having absented themselves in a 
body to attend the burial of a neighbor. The practice of thus 
making a festivity out of a funeral has been only too com- 
mon, and it is felt that the men did not realize that it was a 
penal act under the new contract. The miners have promised 
to work in the future when funerals occur, and the incident 
is closed. 


Western Kentucky Miners Vote to Strike 


In western Kentucky upward of 4,000 men are idle. The 
agreement approved by the joint subscale committee and by 
the international board has been repudiated by a slender 
majority of 153 votes on a referendum of the miners. The 
“United Mine Workers’ Journal” in an editorial urges the 
men to go back to work: 


The district and international officials, the scale committee 
and the delegates to the conventions exhausted every effort in 
the attempt to bring about a satisfactory settlement, and we 
must concede that the operators have treated with us in a 
fair and conciliatory spirit; have been patient and considerate, 
and even now, when a settlement seems distant, are not at- 
tempting to work their mines with scab labor. 

District 23 adjoins the nonunion field of western Kentucky, 
the feudal principality of the Atkinson family, in Hopkins and 
Christian Counties. Possibly in no part of the United States 
is coal produced as cheaply as in this field. The labor is gen- 
erally recruited from the cotton fields of Alabama, Mississippi 
and other parts of the far South. 

The “contract system” is in full vogue and the pay of the 
laborer is less than one-third the equivalent of any man in 
any union field in this country. And with this coal, produced 
by the cheapest labor on the continent, the product of the 
mines of district No. 23 must compete. Only the greater pro- 
ductivity of the more intelligent labor found in the union 
fields has made competition with the nonunion mines possible, 
and then only in a degree. hg 

To the south is the great coal-mining field of Alabama. 
. . . Here are thick, easily worked veins manned by the 
cheapest of labor. The small remuneration which these work- 
men receive is returned to the operating companies through 
the company stores and the company’s rented shacks. These 
are the direct competitors of the operators of the union mines 
of Kentucky. , 

On the considerations outlined as above the International 
Executive Board, after due deliberation, thought proper to 
advise acceptance of the operators’ proposition. The fight to 
improve the conditions contained therein must be made in the 
contiguous nonunion field. 

In the Southwest no agreement appears as yet to have been 
made. The provisions of the McAlpin agreement are not of 
force in the unionized districts of Missouri, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Texas. Apparently Oklahoma will refuse 
the increase in wage and the other states will probably accept 
it. Oklahoma will leave the association before this is done. 

The joint conference at Kansas City has voted down all the 
miners’ demands and the question has been referred to a 
committee consisting of two operators and two miners for 
each state. The miners’ representatives refused to consider 


working conditions till the wage advance was conceded. 
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Peace in Anthracite Region 


The unrest which recently troubled the anthracite industry 
1s gradually decreasing and in a short while everybody will 
be at work. Nevertheless, it must be said that on July 7 1,000 
employees of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
at the Bear Valley shaft near Shamokin, Penn., went on 
strike to compel the company to reinstate a number of men 
who had failed to keep the contract recently signed. But 
such events are few, and as they are growing less numerous, 
they are not significant. They furnish only an opportunity 
to express the fact that they are steadily growing less fre- 
quent. ; 


At Forty-Fort colliery of the Temple Coal Co. also 600 
miners have gone on strike because they wish to use a 
certain kind of powder. The company officials declare that 
they cannot furnish the miners with the powder they desire 
because of the European War. 

At the Peck shaft of the Mt. Jessup Coal Co. the miners 
returned to work on July 7, but they declare that they will 
strike again if working conditions are not soon modified. 

The Anthracite Board of Conciliation having failed to 
adjust the grievance of the employees at the Highland Mines 
of the G. B. Markle Co., the matter was placed before the 
umpire, ex-Judge George Gray. The miners were asking 
for higher rates for propping and timbering. The arbitrator 
awarded them a rate of 60c. a yard for the removal of loose 
slate and rock. 

After a strike of about two weeks the firemen employed 
by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. have returned to work 
at all mines except No. 14. Despite the fact that the strike 
was in clear violation of the contract between the company 
and its men and that the union made it perfectly clear that 
this was so, the men were put to a severe test of virtue and it 
is no great wonder they yielded to temptation. 


The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co, has an affiliation, the 
Lehigh Navigation Electric Co., where the smallest coal that 
can be burned in practice (to wit, bird’s-eye) is being used to 
raise steam to generate electricity which is distributed in 
neighboring towns. The electric company is of course not 
under the anthracite contract, and the firemen it employs 
are not bound by its provisions. When they went on strike, 
they were granted $2.25 per diem and an 8-hr. day. As the 
plant had mechanical stokers, only a few men were employed 
and the change in wage and the modification in the length 
of the day made no great difference to the cost of operation. 

But the news of the increase spread through the Panther 
Valley and the firemen of the region immediately became dis- 
satisfied with their contract wages and asked for an increase. 
Foremen and clerks were pressed into the service to provide 
the steam for the pumps. The collieries were idle, however, 
till the firemen tired of their strike. 

As a result of the scarcity of labor much difficulty is be- 
ing experienced at the mines. For the first time for a num- 
ber of years it is found difficult to get sufficient men to mine 
the harder veins of coal. As many jobs are offered to the 
men, they are selecting the particular place where their labor 
promises the largest return. It is no uncommon sight to see 
miners on an inspection tour looking over the places avail- 
able. If conditions are not up to their critical standard, they 
take their tools elsewhere. Supply prices are unchanged and 
yardage prices are increased, but not enough to offer a suffi- 
ecient inducement to some of the miners in these times of 
labor shortage. 
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Pennsylvania Bituminous Fields 


In the bituminous fields of Pennsylvania conditions have 
not been so peaceful for weeks as they are at present, and 
now that the miners of the Pittsburgh district are at work 
again, it is to be hoped that they will not have to call another 
strike to get just what the McAlpin contract awards them. 
It is always unfortunate when an agreement is broken owing 
to a determination on either side to hold itself immune from 
the provisions of its contract, and it is certain that most of 
the operators would rather submit to the little injustice in 
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the framing of the McAlpin contract than proclaim themSelves 
as viodjators of that agreement which they so recently 
signed. 

A special convention of the miners of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict was held at the Moose Temple in Pittsburgh on July 12. 
The meeting was in charge of the committee of the interma- 
tional executive board and not of the local Officials. The 
miners, it will be remembered, were to have held a Special 
convention in the Union Labor Temple on July 1, but this 
meeting was canceled. 

The committee of the international executive board in- 
cluded John L. Lewis, of Springfield, Ill.; Adam Wilkinson, 
secretary of the international executive board; James F. 
Moran, of Des Moines; William L. Harrison, of Birmingham, 
Ala.; and Thomas Haggerty, of Reynoldsville, Penn. 

On Pigeon Creek in Washington County, at Hazelkirk No. 2, 
350 miners employed by the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal 
Co. went on strike July 6 in order to compel the discharge of 
a mine foreman who, they allege, has been laying off men for 
whom he azquired a dislike. The company declares that it 
will sustain its foreman, James Ferdinand, as he is a trusted 
and valuable employee. He discharged Mike Lombardo, and 
Local Union No. 229 met and voted for a strike. 


Allegheny Valley Miners Still Striking 


The strike in the Allegheny Valley fields for the establish- 
ment of the union still continues and may well end in triumph 
for the miners. It is stated that the McFetridge Coal Co. 
has been paying the strike breakers 3c. per ton more than the 
former force of the mine has been demanding, but neverthe. 
less they have not been successful in importing strike break- 
ers. They recently gave up the attempt to work, for the 
expense of the deputies was too great and the fear of the 
violence of the men made working without deputies impos- 
sible. The strike in the Allegheny Valley, if won, will be 
gained partly by the terrorism of the union men, partly by the 
shortage of men and partly by the anxiety of the companies 
te participate in the profits which are once again after many 
years to be earned in the coal industry. 


Sporadic Strikes in Central Pennsylvania 


Central Pennsylvania is not without its troubles. After 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh interests signed up, 
there were some employees still dissatisfied and disposed to 
be violent. 

At Lucerne mine, for example, the disorder resulted in 
17 men, all Italians, being arrested and lodged in the county 
jail, June 29. A number of the miners on their way to work 
were threatened with clubs and revolvers. Buggy-wheel 
spokes provided with handles seemed the weapons preferred 
for enforcing the will of the Italians. The men tried to riot 
in the jail, but without much success. 

There is a strike at Finleyville in the Broadtop region of 
Pennsylvania over the yardage scale of J. M. McIntyre & Co. 
This was called by the union and has lasted since Apr. 19. 
The mine of E. Hichelberger & Son, also in the Broadtop 
region, has been on strike for the same reason for four 
weeks, At, Twin Rocks in Cambria County, not far from 
Ebensburg, there is a strike of several hundred men, which 
commenced Mar. 10 and seems likely to continue, evictions 
not appearing to have daunted the miners. 

On June 26 the miners of the Nineveh Coal and Coke Co., at 
Seward, suspended work, 75 men going on strike. The miners 
complain that they have received short weight, and they de- 
mand that the weighboss be discharged. Superintendent H. 
G. Dick has refused to comply with their request. 

At Hooversville in Somerset County, on the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R., Telford Lewis, the operator of the Knickerbocker 
No. 1 mine has been endeavoring to stop the union men from 
gathering at the pit mouth and hurling taunts and threats 
at the nonunion workmen as they entered the mine. To this 
end he leased the land adjacent to the tipple and posted 
notices forbidding tresspass. The miners disregarded the 
signs and 14 union men were arrested, including two state 
organizers of the United Mine Workers of America, the fines 
and costs totaling $5.97 in each instance. 
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Southwest Seeks New Contract 


The striking miners in Cherokee and Crawford Counties 
in the southeastern corner of the State of Kansas returned 
to work on June 28 as the result of a conference between 
the representatives of the Southwest Interstate Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and those of the United Mine Workers. 
There was therefore nothing from then on to prevent a con- 
ference. 

On June 30 John P. White came to Kansas City and met the 
miners’ and operators’ representatives from Missouri, Kansas, 
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Oklahoma, Arkansas and Texas. The miners hoped that ar- 
rangements might be made to give 3c. a ton increase for 
mine-run coal and a 5 per cent. increase in day and dead 
work, the leading requirements of the McAlIpin contract, which 
of course does not apply in the Southwest districts unless 
those districts happen to be willing to confirm it. 


Argument of Oklahoma Operators Published 


The Oklahoma companies have circulated the following 
statement of their position in English, Italian and Polish. 

To the employees of . .. . . mines: 

What’s the matter with the coal mines of Oklahoma? They 
are sick. But what made them sick? No work. And why no 
work? The cost of making coal has gotten too high as com- 
pared with opposition coal. Western Kentucky mines have 
taken our Arkansas business. District 23 of western Ken- 
tucky has signed up for the next two years without an in- 
crease. New Mexico and Colorado mines have taken two- 
thirds of the business in the western half of Oklahoma and 
Texas. They are nonunion mines and have not increased 
wages during the past ten years as Oklahoma mines have 
done. With two increases in wages during the past six years, 
you have earned less money each year because of reduced 
running time. 

The nonunion mines of Alabama are selling 100,000 tons of 
coal in south and east Texas that once came from Oklahoma 
mines. Colorado and New Mexico mines have increased their 
run at your expense because they are able to undersell Okla- 
homa coal. When the Rock Island R.R. needs more coal than 
its Hartshorne mines can produce, it is shinped in from west- 
ern Kentucky at less than it can be mined for here. 

Why should we let either nonunion or union mines take 
our day’s work from us? Wuy should you be forced to leave 
your home and family to find work, or to move to nonunion 
fields and work for lower wages than you are now getting, 
as many have already done? Because the mines at home do 
not run enough to suppor* you. Why not help the mines 
here to run more steadily and work at home? The interest 
of the company and the men is the same. Any increase in 
wages now means less running time and more coal companies 
going broke. 

We want you to know the facts. We ask you to consider 
and investigate this matter and to advise your officers to ac- 
cept the present wage scale for another two years. This is 
what has been done by the union miners of District 23, west- 
ern Kentucky, who are shipping coal into the markets which 
belong to you and us and increasing their running time. 


Higher Wages in OKlahoma Only Mean Less Work 


Higher wages mean less work,: while more days’ work 
mean bigger pay on pay day. More days’ work means more to 
you than the increase. If we can sell coal cheaper instead of 
higher, we can increase our market, work the mines more 
days and give you more money in your envelope. The coal 
companies of Oklahoma have been losing money. Those that 
have operated during the past year have not run half time or 
made expenses. Twelve companies have failed and gone into 
the hands of receivers. : 

We need more business. We cannot increase wages any 
further and stand up against the nonunion mines of Colorado, 
New Mexico and Alabama and the nonunion lignite mines of 
Texas. Do you want the mines of Oklahoma to work less and 
the mines of these nonunion fields to work more? Or do you 
want the mines of Oklahoma to work more steadily? In- 
creased wages in Oklahoma mean less Oklahoma coal mined. 
The situation is very serious. These are the facts. 7 


Oklahoma May Withdraw From Association 


The Oklahoma operators have been the chief sufferers from 
competition, and they strongly oppose any concessions as the 
foregoing notice clearly shows. At a meeting of the coal 
operators of all four states on Monday, July 10, they decided 
to act as a unit, the operators all declaring that before any 
change was made in the present program, which prohibits 
any increases, any state which did not feel able to permit any 
advance would be given an opportunity to withdraw from the 
association. The Oklahoma operators, by publishing in all 
the daily papers the notice just quoted, hope to convince the 
miners that their interests lie in maintaining the present 
scale and not in seeking an advance. They declare they feel 
the competition of gas and oil and nonunion fields. They state 
that large industrial consumers are urging them not to in- 
crease wages, which are now as high as in any state of the 
Union. These industrial concerns declare that any advance 
in prices will cause business to contract. 

Kansas is willing to grant the increases, but the Oklahoma 
operators will only renew the old scale. Oklahoma will 
probably leave the association in order to wage its fight alone 
and to the bitter end. 
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Timely Advice to Young Men 


Timely advice, it may be, but not exactly moral or 
patriotic, although it is advice such as one would give 
to his son if he would have him succeed. 

No young man today who would decide on a career 
should try to enter a staple industry—an industry, that 
is, that the country cannot readily dispense with, one that 
renders the public a real service. The public has deter- 
mined that all these shall be conducted without profit, 
and when a business is so conducted the office forces will 
suffer and the capitalist will slowly squander all he has 
made. 

Keep clear of railroads ; avoid the coal-mining industry. 
‘The electric railroad lines and the light, heat and power 
companies are new, and in the past they have been, and 
for a while in the future they may be, successful. But 
looking further ahead, there is nothing except regulation 
and penury before them. They have escaped only because 
their initial charges were large enough and because inven- 
tions have continuously made progress possible. 

But when the developments in the industry lag so that 
costs must rise concurrently or in some degree with wage 
scales, these institutions will be like the others, regulated 
till they pay the poorest of salaries and have the meagerest 
of equipment. As a result the time will come when in 
desperation they will be obliged to offer poor service, even 
dangerous service, and then the public will add imprison- 
ment and penalization to impoverishment and squalor. 

The railroads and the coal mines have reached this 
stage. Every third-rate editor the country wide is prais- 
ing the merchant or manufacturer in his home town who 
is making 100 per cent. per annum, and casting slurs on 
the coal man who is making 4 per cent. or perhaps less. 

Do you want to go into a helpless industry where the 
daily costs are figured to six places of decimals because 
they have to be met promptly, but where taxation, depre- 
ciation, exhaustion of resources, obsolescence and over- 
head charges are overlooked of set purpose because they 
have to be met in any event whether the mines work or 
not, and because the meeting of some of them can be 
staved off from one to ten years? 

Do you want after years of hard labor to reap only a 
bad name as an oppressor of the poor—a coal baron? 
Rather make the equivalent of $45,000,000 of cash 
and $45,000,000 of stock like Willys in about 10 yr. in 
the automobile business, and do it with the respect of 
your fellow citizens. Make money like Ford amid the 
plaudits of the nation. 

No one begrudges the salaries of Madame Gadski, 
Enrico Caruso, Charlie Chaplin or of the leading ball 
players. The public is rather proud of its lavishness to 
them. They have taken the place of the captains of the 
staple industries in the work of stimulating the public 
imagination. 

When any man becomes rich catering to the comforts, 
the pleasures or the follies of the people, he is applauded. 
If he becomes the servitor of their needs, the very prop on 


which their homes rest, then if he makes even a small 
percentage of profit, his success is an accusation and not 
a merit. 

Young man, if you would seek to do well, be careful 
not to choose. an occupation where your industry will 
advantage the public, for all the profits you make will be 
regar ded as the sordid pennies of the poor. 


_ 
Old and New Mine Literature 


Time was when we believed that mining literature was 
a description of such things as were used exclusively in 
coal mines. We shall never know how many years, decades 
even, we have lost because of that restricted idea. 

You know what is meant. The siphon was used in the 
mine almost exclusively. True, in a small way brewers 
used it and chemists, and then it had some application in 
a coffee percolator. But in the mines it had had a truly 
marvelous development, and so we mining men studied 
it and humored it and wept over it after all the rest of 
the world had given it up. 

We never would study pumps with the same gusto. 
Other people used them till they lost their exclusiveness, 
and then, besides, the study was so grossly commercialized. 
You couldn’t say “pump” without wondering whose 
pumps, what was the catalog number and what the ad- 
dress of the maker. A mercantile study, therefore, is 
and was the study of pumps. It is better to discuss the 
leaky siphon from which no firm can get any glory or 
coin any money. 

Then there was the tromphe, which none of us ever saw, 
but the profession in a remote past had used it, had borne 
with it for a while and sorrowed on it, long after every- 
body else had known that it was a snare and had carefully 
avoided it. And after we had abandoned it, in the mine 
it still had a place of honor in our pages on ventilation. 

The furnace is another survival. In most books it gets 
better treatment than the mine fan but, stranger, “tis a 
poor thing but mine own,” and somehow we cannot tear 
ourselves from it. You see we carried this wasteful sys- 
tem of securing a draft so much further than anyone 
else. No other industry was conservative enough to 
carry it so far, and so we can’t help talking about it; 
pardon our weakness. 

Our literature is apt to tell all the details of rope haul- 
age by gravity and engine and leave the other forms 
sparsely treated. Itis apt, by referring only to our peculiar 
institutions, to save our dignity and to promote our 
loyalty to our exclusive traditions at the expense of our 
pocketbooks. 

There are other things also, but enough is said. Our 
modern literature will fail to do what it should if it 
refuses to tell about things done outside the industry 
which might be just as well done inside of it. If our 
mine literature accepts the demand of the people and 
says nothing about developments in metal mining and 
other industries bearing on coal mines for fear of “being 
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thought theoretical or otherwise short of the right kind 
of material, we will make no progress, for we will shut 
ourselves off from the experience and activity of 96 or 
more per cent. of the world’s population. 

Our domain is invaded now and again by men who are 
not practical from our narrow point of view, but these 
men, who have seen much the same work as ours conducted 
far more intelligently in some other producing or manu- 
facturing lines, can show us not a little of value. 

Until the coal business looks to the sun and not to its 
in’ards for light, it will wander around in darkness. One 
time the best examples of pumps and engines could be 
found at the mines. The Cornish diggings practically 
gave the world Watt and Murdock, for without the sup- 
port of the copper and tin mines these inventors would 
never have made the mechanical progress they did. Now 
the manufacturers teach us how to burn our own coal, 
and the mine no longer has the brightest and best engi- 
neers in the country, as was true in England in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. We are today making 
ho Stevensons. Too often modern practice is forced on 
us from outside greatly against our will. 

We are always looking to solve some new problem in 
an old way rather than to meet old problems in a new way. 
The first solution is that of the merely experienced man; 
the second is the work of the truly practical manager. 
After all, to be experienced is not necessarily to be prac- 
tical, though the derivations of the words might be held 
to prove it. 

Proportioning of Mine Timber 


Tn past years many textbooks have stated that a prop 
or other mine timber should be of as many inches in 
diameter as it was feet in length, because a stick of that 
proportioning was as strong in resisting deflection as it 
was in enduring compression. It was a pretty theory. 

Perhaps it is safe to say it never had any considerable 
hold in this country outside of the anthracite region. 
There it may have done little harm, but, if so, not be- 
cause of the excellence of the theory, but because in that 
district props needed a strength that could be secured 
only by making them of the diameter suggested or even 
thicker in the thinner veins. The thickness of the coal 
has nothing to do with the weight to be supported. It 
is the thickness of the draw slate which should regulate 
the burden on the propped area, and props should be ex- 
pected to give under any larger burden. 

In answer to this statement it will be said that by regu- 
lating the number of props so that each will be equally 
strong against deflection or compression an economy will 
be secured. 

That is true if the roof is as strong as a bell and the 
support can be disposed in the manner suggested. But 
it frequently is not. If the timbering is to support a 
foot of rock only, the rest of the coal cover being part 
of the main monolith, then a timber 8-in. square, which 
will support 170 tons or, say, 28 tons with a factor of 
safety of about six, will maintain the loose roof for an 
area of 342 sq.ft. Thus props 18 ft. apart would fill the 
requirement, and aided by the viselike hold of the roof on 
the draw slate, they should provide for the support of an 
even larger area. 

But as every experienced man knows, such propping 
would be unsafe in the best of roofs. One could, of course, 
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carry the strength over the 342 sq.ft. with heavy beams 
18 ft. long and use crossbeams equally heavy from these 
to protect the roof with a network of timbers. Which 
would also be extremely foolish. 

The only right way in many cases is to pay little atten- 
tion to the possible loading and to have an adequate prop 
wherever or nearly wherever it is needed. A few cross- 
bars if necessary will do the rest. But these props placed 
solely for the rock immediately superincumbent will never 
fail from the weight of the immediate roof whether by 
compression or deflection. Fail they surely will when 
the main roof crowds them, if the bottom does not give 
way or the caps do not spread or the ends doze, but they 
will always perform their function of holding up the loose 
roof immediately above them. With posts 4 in. square 
set a yard apart, compressively considered each post will 
sustain about 7 tons with a factor of safety of six. This 
is equivalent to a thickness of rock of 10 ft. 

Clearly then, the importance of most props rests in 
their being where needed and not so much on their 
strength. ‘That is why we so often taper props regardless 
of the harmful effect on their ability to sustain a weight. 
The rule requiring an inch of diameter to a foot of height 
is perhaps inadequate where the coal is quite thin, but 
too generous where it is thick. 

It must be recalled, however, that the estimates made 
here overlook the fact that while we do not wish the 
props to hold up the main roof, they are disposed to 
shoulder that burden gratuitously and we cannot well 
gage how much resistance they are going to make to its 
movement. If the bottom, the prop and the cap are 
all alike unyielding, then the prop is broken. The prop 
takes the burden put on it, not the burden we ask it to © 
sustain. 

Thus, in practice, the load is larger than the loose 
draw rock will account for. Nevertheless the line of 
reasoning is right that a prop should be valued not so 
much for its strength as for its handiness to a point 
of stress. It is interesting to note than the new Coal 
Miners’ Handbook recognizes this fact. 

It seems to be true that many props rather than large 
ones is the main desideratum. Of course as props are 
apt when delivered to be crooked, sappy and shaken and 
after use rotted and dozey, it is never well to let a prop 
3 ft. long or less be less than 3 in. square in cross-section— 
4 in. is better—nor is it advisable to let a 6-ft. prop square 
less than 4x4 in. But if a 10-ft. prop will square 5x5 in., 
there is no need to have it stronger. It is better to have 
more props unless the draw slate is heavy. The need for 
good timber is bringing these facts clearly home to many 
men. 

A little flexure such as a deflective weakness will pro- 
vide will sometimes save a prop from destruction when the 
“weight comes on” and thus will make it possible for the © 
prop to bear the burden for which it was designed, which, 
as stated, is the continued support of the draw slate re- 
gardless of the movement of the main roof. 


Attention is called to the article “Electrical Distribu- 
tion and Application in Mines” by H. M. Warren, which 
appears in this issue. This article is the first of the series 
on underground mining already referred to many times in 
these pages. Every mining man who is desirous of keep- 
ing abreast of the technical progress in coal production 
should read these articles without fail. 
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Dr. Rountree with the Army 
Dr. Rountree, who has been for many years chief 


physician and surgeon of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and. 


Railroad Co., has been called into active service in the 
army. Dr. Rountree has been a pioneer in the proper 
care of miners at mine villages. There are no mines in 
the country where the men are given better medical care 
and supervision than those of the T. C. I. and R.R. Co., 
and no companies have better surgical facilities. 

Dr. Rountree has, moreover, been a leader in national 
movements. He was one of the leading men in the 
American Mine Safety Association, and his interest in 
the work added immensely to the usefulness and prestige 
of the institution. 

He is a first lieutenant in the medical reserve 
corps of the United States Army, in which he en- 
listed two years ago. He spent several weeks at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., familiarizing himself with the work. 
Physicians who have been in charge of coal villages and 
who in that connection have had both medical and 
sanitary duties to perform are especially fitted for work 
in the field, where a similar authority falls to the 
medical officer. Especially is Dr. Rountree fitted for 
work on the Mexican frontier by his knowledge of the 
needs of people in the heated climate of Alabama. 

He left on Sunday, June 25, for Montgomery, 
Ala., where he reported to the senior assistant mustering 
officer of the United States Army, Capt. W. P. Screws. 
He will be engaged in the conduct of medical examina- 
tions in connection with the mustering of the militia into 
the service of the United States. 
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Cresson First-Aiders To Meet 


Final instructions have been sent to the teams for the Cam- 
bria County First-Aid Meet to be held at Cresson, Saturday, 
July 22. The entries for the meet are as follows: 

Maryland Coal Co., 1; Binder Coal Mining Co., 1; Eastern 
Bituminous Coal Mining Co., 1; Sterling Coal Co., 2; South 
Fork Coal Mining Co.,1; Madeira-Hill Coal Mining Co., 1; River- 
side Coal Mining Co., 1; Commercial Coal Mining Co., 3; Penn- 
sylvania Coal and Coke Corporation, 12; Watkins Coal Co., 2; 
Steinman interests, 1; Rembrandt Peale interests, 3; Rich Hill 
Coal Co., 6; Vinton Colliery Co.,1; Empire Coal Co., 1; Clearfield 
Bituminous Coal Corporation, 1; Shoemaker Coal Co., 1; Nant- 
Y-Glo Coal Mining Co., 1; Barnes & Tucker, 1. 

Thus 41 teams are expected, and this guarantees that the 
meet will be one of the largest ever held in the bituminous 
field of Pennsylvania. The National Safety Council will pre- 
sent its first-aid medals to the winning team. There is a spe- 
cial medal for the patient. The American Red Cross will 
award medals to the winning team and certificates to the sec- 
ond and third teams. Their certificates will also go to the 
winners in the one-man and two-man events. 

The contest will be held at the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Athletic Park provided the weather is fair. In case of rain the 
Rev. Father Graven has offered the use of the pavilion at 
Maplewood Park. The contests will begin at 10 a.m. and, after 
dinner, will be resumed at 1 p.m. At the close of the meet 
H. M. Wilson, formerly director of the United States Bureau 
of Mines at Pittsburgh, now with the Associated Companies, 
will deliver the address. The meet is to be held under the di- 
rection of the Industrial Committee of the State Young Men’s 
Christian Association, Harrisburg, George B. Landis, secretary, 
with the codperation of the Bureau of Mines and the American 
Red Cross. 
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Susquehanna Safety Methods 


Among the means adopted by the Susquehanna Coal 
Co. to promote safety at their collieries are two shown 
herewith. 

Fig. 1 shows guards used at the No. 2 Lykens breaker 
to protect operatives should a rope break. 

Fig. 2, shows how, by means of a large safety truck, 
the sinkers at the Lykens shaft are protected from loose 
rock falling from the bucket. The topman is also 





FIG. 1. GUARDS FOR TRANSMISSION ROPE 





FIG. 2, SAFETY TRUCK IN SHAFT SINKING 


prevented by the same means from falling down the 
shaft when the bucket is being disengaged. The truck 
is exceptionally wide so that when rolled over the opening 
it entirely covers it. This picture was taken during the 
sinking of the shaft Oct. 14, 1914. 

The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., through S. D. War- 
riner, the president, has announced that men who enlist in 
the United States Army. under the recent call from the Gov- 
ernment will be able to obtain their old position or work of a 
similar nature paying an equal salary, if they apply for their 
reinstatement within 30 days from their discharge from the 
United States service. The company will assist all men who. 
have left dependent families for army service by a con- 
tribution of $25 per month to be continued as long as the 
men remain in the service of the United States Army. 
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Mining Thin Coal Seams 


Letter No. 2—In attempting to reply to the query 
of “Superintendent” on the subject of “Mining Thin 
Coal Seams,” one faces the difficulty of not having the 
full information that is needed to make his reply of posi- 
tive value. However, there are here presented some in- 
teresting problems that are well worth discussion. 

Personally, from a considerable experience in the 
working of thin coal I would advocate the adoption of 
the longwall method of mining, recognizing only that 
there are two limits that must always be considered in 
longwall work; namely, bad roof and the kind of labor 
employed. If the class of labor available is composed 
of miners accustomed to the room-and-pillar system of 
mining, it would be well to consider the advisability of 
adopting some modification of that system with which the 
men are familiar before deciding to adopt the longwall 
system, which requires experienced longwall miners to 
insure success. 

I recall a sad experience of my own along this line 
in attempting to change the system of operation from 
single entry to longwall, in an 18-in. coal seam having 
a moderately difficult roof. The miners in that district 
were opposed to the change and could not be induced to 
learn anything new, which resulted in the absolute fail- 
ure of the new scheme. It may be that a modification 
of the room-and-pillar system, such as that described in 
the same issue of Coal Age in which this inquiry ap- 
peared, page 1044, could be applied successfully. In 
answer to the three propositions presented, let me suggest 
the following: 

Seam No. 1—Owing to the “very bad roof,” it is 
possible that the longwall system could not be used with 
success in working this seam, and it would be safer, 
perhaps, to adopt a modified room-and-pillar system. 
There are instances where 18- and 20-in. coals have been 
worked by the pillar system in the same manner as 
thicker seams, except that rock had to be taken down to 
give sufficient height in the rooms. In the working of 
this 314-ft. seam, however, it would not be necessary to 
take down rock in the rooms, and the main difficulty 
would be the possibility of having to pay an extra price 
for tramming the coal from the faces of the rooms to 
the entry. But it is possible to avoid even this diffi- 
culty by adopting a suitable system of locomotive haulage, 
although that may be impracticable if it would necessi- 
tate the remodeling of the surface plant. 

In this connection, I want to refer briefly to a panel 
method that was employed in working a coal seam of 
the same thickness as this one. The size of the panel 
was 300x300 ft., and the work was so arranged that one 
panel was always being worked while the rooms were 
forming in a second, and a third panel was nearing 
completion, while in still a fourth panel the pillars were 
being drawn in readiness to abandon that section. 

In applying this method in the present instance, I 
would suggest splitting each panel by a haulage road or 


ropeway, as shown in the figure. Owing to the bad 
roof, narrow stalls should be driven up each way from 
the center, and the coal worked out on the retreating 
system, as indicated in the middle one of the three panels 
shown in the figure. The engine or motor used for 
driving the rope is frequently located in the aban- 
doned panel. The rope passes over the four sheaves and 
has the direction shown by the arrows. 

This system of endless-rope haulage was designed to 
reduce the distance of hand tramming in each panel. 
It was a side-rope haul and the cars were hooked onto 
the rope by the men, who took off their own empties 
as required. Some empties when not taken off would 
continue to run around and were again hooked to the 
rope and returned. As soon as a section was finished, 
the sheaves at the corners of that panel were moved ahead 
to the next panel, and an additional splice of rope was 
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PANEL AND LONGWALL METHODS APPLIED TO 
WORKING OF THIN SEAMS 


added. This system can only be used in level seams, 
but it has the advantage of providing an easy and cheap 
method of tramming at the working face, while it avoids 
the necessity of brushing the roof on these roads. Some 
skill and ingenuity is required in setting the sheaves at 
the corners of a panel in order to avoid the derailment of 
a car and a consequent wreck. 

Seam No. 2—The conditions presented here seem ideal 
for longwall work and I would advocate that system being 
employed, provided the coal is overlaid with a fair roof. 
I have worked in similar seams where the coal was mined 
longwall. The mining was done in the upper coal, just 
on top of the stone parting. The top coal was then 
taken down and loaded out, after which the stone part- 
ing was lifted and thrown back in the waste or used for 
building the packwalls, for which it was admirably 
adapted. After removing the stone, the bottom coal was 
taken out. Much will depend on the relative amount of 
stone and bottom coal, and the quality of the latter. 

In the case to which I refer, the maximum thickness 
of stone lifted was 20 in., while the average thickness 
was about 15 in., for the same amount of bottom coal. 
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When the thickness of the stone exceeded this propor- 
tion, the bottom coal was left unmined. In these days 
of machine mining, the cut can probably be made by 
the machine in the shale parting, just under the upper 
eoal, as I have indicated in the small section of this 
seam shown in the figure; but when mining by hand it 
was necessary to put this cutting in the coal seam. 

Tn the same figure is shown a plan of longwall in which 
the face is advanced in steps. This plan is particularly 
adapted to the working of thin seams, because it provides 
a straight line of working face for the operation of the 
belt conveyor. As shown in the figure, each conveyor face 
is reached by a single haulage road at the middle of the 
face, fed by two conveyors. The use of a longwall con- 
veyor face, which has been successfully employed in such 
cases, will obviate the necessity for the endless rope sys- 
tem of tramming I have described. 

Seam No. 3—In my opinion, this is the worst of the 
three cases’ considered, owing to the great thickness of 
the hard shale parting, which exceeds even that of the 
lower coal. I would adopt here the longwall system of 
mining, as before, and use machines to undercut the 
lower coal, taking this out first before dropping the stone 
and the upper coal. Much will depend upon the free- 
dom with which the stone parts from these coals. In- 
stead of attempting to maintain roads through the waste, 
I would adopt the face conveyor, shown in the figure, 
for transporting the coal along the face to the main road 
in each section. The upper coal being only 14 in. thick, 
the question of taking it out or leaving it unmined will 
depend on the cost of handling the stone parting and 
separating it from the coal. It may happen that the cost 
of breaking down and removing the stone will outweigh 
the value of the upper coal, in which case the mining 
of that coal must be abandoned. MINING ENGINEER. 

Sydney, N. S., Canada. 


Use of Belt Dressing 


Letter No. 1—My attention has been drawn to the 
short article entitled “Attacks Use of Belt Dressing,” 
Coal Age, June 3, p. 966. Putting it mildly, it is a 
matter of considerable surprise to me that any practical 
man could write such an unpractical article. 

In reading the article one is convinced that its author 
is either a man of no experiemce, and therefore incapable 
of giving views of any value on belting and its treat- 
ment, or his experience has been with materials that are 
not worthy of the name “belt dressing.” His remarks 
imply that all belt dressings contain rosin, which any in- 
telligent man knows is not the truth. A dressing con- 
taining rosin is unfit for use on a belt, as the rosin acts 
as a drier, causing the belt to deteriorate rapidly. 

The writer of the article shows that he does not know 
how to apply belt dressing, good or bad. He speaks of 
putting on the dressing “with a stick”—a method as 
obsolete as the product he seems to have in mind. He 
says this way of applying the dressing 1s very danger- 
ous, but what seems strange is that any sane man would 
think of using such a method. With equal wisdom, 
the writer might have suggested. the danger of placing 
one’s head on a railroad track when a train is approaching. 

The article further describes as “an ideal drive” a 
condition when the pulleys are clean and the surfaces 
of the belts have become polished through operation. 
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Any practical man knows that the polishing of the belt 
and pulleys shows an undue amount of slipping of the 
belt. No doubt the same writer would suggest the use 
of tight belts to overcome slipping by increasing the 
friction, thereby straining the belt and requiring more 
power to drive the system. 

Again, he speaks of dressing on a belt “picking ‘up 
dirt and dust,” with the many attendant evils. No doubt 
this would be true with rosin dressings, but it never 
occurs when a proper amount of good. dressing is ap- 
plied to a belt. This amount should not exceed an 
eighth of an ounce for a 4- or 5-in. belt when the pul- 
leys are from 15 to 20 ft. between centers. The dressing 
must properly penetrate the belt, instead of smearing 
the surface as is the case with the combination of rosin 
and grease referred to in the article mentioned. It is 
unnecessary to comment on the writer’s reference to the 
rosin sticking the belt to the pulley and stripping off its 
paper covering, as no experienced superintendent would 
permit such a dressing to be used under those circum- 
stances. 

Finally, to clinch his argument, the writer of the 
article states that “no belting firm of standing will 
recommend belt dressing of any kind, with the solitary 
exception of a little light oil to keep the belt soft and 
pliable under special local conditions.” I would add, 
Neither do you hear of quack physicians who advertise to 
cure chronic diseases interesting themselves in the en- 
actment of laws that would close the dives or that would 
tend to prevent the spread of disease and cut off their 
practice. 


CONVINCED OF UTILITY OF BELT DRESSING 


The following incident may be of interest to our friend 
who so ruthlessly condemns the use of a belt dressing: 
A sales manager of a large belt-manufacturing estab- 
lishment was led to apply for a position with a reputable 
belt-dressing manufacturer through the reports of his 
representatives and customers in regard to the satisfactory 
results obtained by the use of a certain brand of. belt 
dressing. The investigation of these reports convinced 
this man that the dressing was possessed of wonderful 
life-giving qualities, cleansing the belt and giving greater 
efficiency in the transmission of power. He realized that 
these qualities are of great value to the user of belts. 
Upon assuming his position with the manufacturer of 
belt dressing, the former sales manager stated that it 
was the policy of the belt manufacturers to discourage 
belt dressing, good or bad, because those dressings pro- 
longed the belt’s life and reduced the belt manufacturers’ 
volume of business. 

My own experience confirms the foregoing statement. 
While I would not use either rosin or a rosin dressing 
on a belt under any conditions because of its disastrous 
effects, I know there are on the market several brands 
of belt dressing that can be used with profit. The 
application of such a belt dressing stops the slipping of 
the belt and increases the power transmitted, thereby 
giving the full efficiency in belt transmission and at the 
same time increasing the life of the belt. It is well 
known that the least slip of a belt burns and hardens 
it. The brand I have been using waterproofs the belt 
and is of special value in exposed places where the belt 
is subjected to dripping water. 


Loyalhanna, Penn. T. G. Evans. 
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TheAnthracite8-hr. Agreement 


Letter No. 1—In replying to the question, “What Does 
the Miner Want?” Coal Age, May 20, p. 884, allow me, 
first, to classify the miners of the anthracite region in 
the following three groups: (1) The general contractor 
who contracts to drive tunnels, gangways, airways, in 
fact any narrowwork, at a specified price per yard. 
(2) The common miner engaged in driving a room or 
chamber on a tonnage basis. (3) Company hands or 
daymen, and the miners employed by a contractor at an 
agreed compensation. The conditions under which these 
different classes of labor are employed vary greatly and 
must be carefully considered before we can answer the 
foregoing question. Let us refer briefly to these condi- 
tions: 

The general contractor of narrowwork is the biggest 
factor in the situation. He puts in a bid to do this 
work for any large reliable company, at a stipulated 
figure to be paid him from time to time as the work 
performed by his men is completed and measured up. 
He hires, pays and discharges his own men, for whose 
work he is responsible. 

It has been remarked that this man never has to work 
himself, but I have yet to see a contract miner who 
fails to work as hard or harder to get his coal and rock 
cut than the men whom he employs. There may be a 
few exceptions to this rule, but it must be remembered 
that the contractor takes many chances regarding the 
nature of the strata and the faults and other irregularities 
of the seam. If his bid is too low to meet these con- 
ditions, he faces a monetary loss: However, the day of 
big contracts is passing in the anthracite region, since 
much of the solid coal has already been mined. 

Speaking of contract mining, there is a kind of con- 
tractor that should never have been allowed to exist. 
I refer to the man who takes a contract to mine and 
load coal at a stipulated price per car, agreeing to assume 
all the responsibility of ventilating and draining the 
mine and hauling the coal, besides paying his own men. 
In my opinion, this man is too often a “leech,” sucking 
the life blood of the men who work for him. 

For example, he will bid on a certain vein of coal at, 
say, $3 per car delivered on the tipple. He then hires 
his miners and laborers, agreeing to pay the miner $3 
and the laborer $2.50 for every six cars of coal they 
mine and load, besides supplying the necessary tools and 
powder for the work. It is easy to see that, allowing 
the cost of powder is $1 per car of coal loaded and 
assuming the contractor employs 100 miners and as many 
laborers, who put out 600 cars of coal per day, the entire 
expense of ventilating, draining and timbering the mine 
and hauling the coal will not total 50c. per car of coal 
loaded. On this basis, the contractor would net a profit 
of between $500 and $600 a day on his contract. I am 
glad to say that this type of contractor is rapidly be- 
coming extinct in anthracite mining. Certainly, he 
justifies the poem entitled “The Contract Miner,” that 
appeared in the article to which I have referred, 

Now, glance for a moment at the conditions surround- 
ing the work of the common miner, who constitutes the 
second class mentioned above. I have seen this man 
under every possible condition in the mine and regard 
him as the most downtrodden of all mine workers, for 
whom I would gladly hold a brief. Certainly, the writer 
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of the poem just mentioned never saw this man at work, 
much less has he ever performed such work himself, or 
he could not have applied the lines of his verse to any 
of that class of mine workers. Neither do I consider 
that these miserable lines apply truthfully to the general 
contractor represented by the first class. 

Speaking of “strikes,” I have been through four of 
them, and have yet to see a miner hug himself with 
glee, as described in the poem. Instead, most of the 
men have developed a few more careworn wrinkles in 
those weary weeks of idleness. I want to ask, Why should 
a miner be compelled to remain in the mine 8 hr. when 
he is able to complete his day’s work in from 4 to 6 hr.? 
Why should he be shut in from the enjoyment of God’s 
health-giving sunshine and be compelled to remain in 
the dark chambers of the mine, encased in damp clothes 
and breathing foul air that too often develops miners’ 
asthma and other complaints ? 

The third and last group of miners I have mentioned 
are the company men, dayhands and contract miners who 
are paid for so many hours of labor. These are the men 
who benefit largely by the 8-hr. agreement. They are 
under no expense for tools or powder and, in a few 
instances only, supply their own oil. Permit me to say 
in closing there is no excuse for compelling the miner 
to remain underground after his coal is mined and his 
place properly timbered and made safe for the coal to 
be loaded. THomas A. Evans. 

Plymouth, Penn. 





Letter No. 2—I have just read the article entitled 
“What Does the Miner Want?” Coal Age, May 20, p. 
884, having reference to the difficulties encountered in 
the practical operation of the 8-hr. agreement recently 
signed by the operators and miners in the anthracite 
region. Reference is made to strikes growing out of 
this agreement. I wish to state that these strikes should 
not be placed to the credit of the contract miner, as the 
article strongly implies. 

Anyone familiar with the varied conditions of coal 
mining knows that the 8-hr. agreement affects different 
classes of mine employees in a different manner. While 
it helps the drivers, runners and company hands by 
limiting their working day to 8 hr., it imposes an unjust 
burden on the miner, who is compelled to remain in 
idleness a part of the 8 hr., when his work can often 
be completed in from 4 to 6 hr. Notwithstanding these 
hardships imposed on them, the miners are not the ones — 
who are dissatisfied with the agreement entered into by 
their leaders. Neither can the responsibility for strikes 
be laid upon the United Mine Workers of America. The 
strikes, in this instance, are caused by the class of com- 
pany men to which I have referred, notwithstanding the 
fact that they derive the greatest benefit from the agree- 
ment. Scarcely 10 per cent. of these men belong to 
the union; they constitute for the most part what are 
known as “open-shop workers.” The contract miner is 
willing to abide by the new agreement; he is loyal to 
his union and is respected by the operator. 

The cause of dissatisfaction on the part of drivers 
and certain other company hands is the contention of 
the coal operators that these employees must be on hand 
and ready to start work on the inside of the mine at 
the appointed hour for work to commence. To do this” 
the driver must enter the mine at an early hour, in order 
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to clean his mule and drive him to the point inside of 
the mine where the work starts. The distance to be 
traveled is sometimes shorter and sometimes longer, vary- 
ing in different mines. I have seen manways that must 
be traveled by the drivers a distance of 2 mi. before they 
reach their work. In order to be on hand and ready for 
work on the inside of the mine, in such cases, it is 
necessary for a driver to go into the mine at 5:30 
o’clock every morning when work starts at 7 a.m. 

Again, in addition to the hour or hour and a half 
of extra work in the morning, the driver must add 
another hour at the close of the day, making it 4 or 
4:30 p.m, before he can leave the mine. The com- 
pany’s rules also forbid drivers running their mules at 
a rapid pace through the manways. Anyone familiar 
with these conditions will recognize the inequalities of 
the new agreement, as it affects different classes of mine 
workers. 

In the article referred to, the statement is made, “The 
anthracite miner does not want to work 8 hr.” I must 
say this is not true. Investigation will show that the 
ambitious miner is generally found in his chamber at 
6:30 o’clock every morning; he is always there at 7 
o’clock. Many a miner works until 3 p.m., unless, owing 
to a scarcity of cars or other cause, he must wait in 
idleness or he has mined coal sufficient to load out his 
full turn. 

Conditions are not often such that a miner can com- 
plete his day’s work in 4 hr. as men know who have 
worked coal on a pitch of 30 to 40 deg., cutting coal 
and setting timber to keep the place safe; or even per- 
formed the same work in a moderately flat seam, except 
under particularly favorable conditions. 

The miner is a hard worker; he makes few trips 
to Europe, as charged in the article to which I have 
referred. He obeys all rules, whether they be the 
“Roderick rule” or those laid down by his mine foreman. 
A visit to an anthracite mine will prove that a strict 
account is kept by the peg-boy stationed at the entrance, 
of the coming and going of each worker, be he miner 
or laborer. It is hardly worth while to say that the 
verses on “The Contract Miner,” at the close of the 
article mentioned, in any sense describe the anthracite 
miner, who is an industrious, hard-working, honest man. 

Plymouth, Penn. Frep B. Hicks. 


Letter No. 3—I was deeply interested in reading the 
references in Coal Age, May 27, p. 920, in respect to 
the difficulties arising in the practical application of the 
8-hr. agreement made between the operators and miners 
of the anthracite region, 

The statement is made that “The Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Co., Coal Department, appears 
to have men who loyally abide by their agreement whatever 
they may think of its provisions.” I do not believe what 
this statement would seem to imply—that the Lacka- 
wanna Coal Co.’s men are more loyal than those working 
for other large companies in the Valley. In my opinion, 
the difference observed in respect to the Lackawanna men 
is to be attributed to the fact that the management are 
more up to date and able to meet the new conditions 
imposed by the agreement in a satisfactory way. 

The Lackawanna management recognized that diffi- 
ties would arise in the practical working of the 8-hr. 
agreement after it was signed by the operators and the 
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miners’ leaders. It was clear to them that some em- 
ployees would be obliged to work more than the specified 
8 hr., by reason of the nature of their occupation. It 
is no wonder, therefore, that in many instances the 
lack of proper arrangement has been the cause of serious 
trouble at mines where the want of uptodate equipment 
has imposed an extra burden on certain classes of labor, 


and suitable provision has not been made to have the 


basis of employment equitable. 

There are certain features in mining law and mining 
practice that are in absolute conflict with the new agree- 
ment: For example, the Pennsylvania mine law provides 
(General Rule 17) that whenever five persons arrive at 
the foot of a shaft or slope, they shall be given an empty 
car or cage and hoisted to the surface. The provision of 
this statute would seem to be in conflict with the agree- 
ment that men shall work the full 8 hr. in any one shift. 
Again, where a miner works on yardage, he is often able 
to complete his day’s work in from 4 to 6 hr. and it is 
evidently not justice to compel him to remain in the 
mine the full 8 hr. specified in the agreement. Under 
these conditions, a miner is apt to feel that the much 
talked of “Golden Rule” has not been considered in the 
terms of the contract. I want to say that if mine manage- 
ments would deal with their men after the spirit of the 
Golden Rule, it would result in a larger yearly dividend, 
by avoiding those troubles and difficulties that are bound 
to arise where a cast-iron contract is made to govern the 
entire operation of the mine. 

IT am happy to say that, during the thirty-two years 
that I have worked for the Lackawanna Co. and have 
seen managements come and go, there was never anything 
that impressed me as strongly as the simple act of the 
new manager, who the other day sat down and ate his 
lunch from an old brown paper, without seeming to 
think that he was doing anything out of the ordinary. 
It is such simple acts as these that draw men to a higher 
official, making them think “He is one of us.” With such 
thoughts running in my head, I sat down and wrote these 
few lines. I want to say, in closing, there are many 
things that must be straightened out in a way that no 
iron-bound contract can straighten them. Nothing but 
common justice and the application of the Golden Rule 
will suffice. Wav A wD. 

Nanticoke, Penn. 
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Steam vs. Compressed-Air Line 


Letter No. 1—Kindly permit me to refer to the in- 
quiry that was answered in Coal Age, June 10, p. 102%, 
relating to certain advantages that the compressed-air 
line there suggested would have over a steam line in the 
transmission of power, a considerable distance to points 
where it is to be used. 

It is, of course, true that local conditions in many 
instances completely control the method to be adopted 
and it is not always safe to make statements in this 
regard without a complete knowledge of the facts govern- 
ing the situation. However, it would appear that in this 
particular case electricity should have been employed, in- 
stead of either compressed air or steam. I am led to offer 
these few remarks at the invitation that this question be 
further discussed. 

While admitting freely that the use of a compressed-air 
line would prove far preferable to that of a steam line, in 
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the case under consideration, in respect to line loss and 
the other items mentioned, I feel that it is only right to 
draw attention to the particular advantages that would be 
derived in this case by the use of electricity, which seems 
admirably adapted to the conditions outlined in the in- 
quiry. When considered from the standpoint of the cost 
of production and transmission of power over consid- 
erable distances to different points, both the steam line 
and the compressed-air line make a poor comparison with 
an electric installation, in respect to the results that can 
be accomplished by the use of these different means. 
My experience leads me to conclude that it would pay to 
use electricity here in preference to either compressed 
air or steam. 

There is no doubt that hoisting engines will operate 
satisfactorily with compressed air in place of steam and, 
under certain conditions, their operation by air may prove 
a financial success. It must be admitted, however, that 
electric power can be produced and transmitted over long 
distances at a less cost than either steam or compressed 
air. It is true, also, that in the use of compressed air, 
a great deal more steam will be required to compress the 
air necessary either to operate the same engines with 
steam or to operate electric hoists of the same power. In 
my opinion, everything concerned in this problem would 
favor the use of electricity. J. P. Stonz. 

Franklin, N. J. 

Accounting of Machine Coal 

Letter No. 1—Kindly permit me to explain the method 
used at the mine where I am employed, for keeping ac- 
count of the coal cut by different machines when miners 
are transferred from one. place to another. It is as fol- 
lows: 

The miners are given check numbers, starting 1, 2, 
3, etc., and continuing in regular order, and these num- 
bers are placed at the head of consecutive columns on the 
weighsheet, to assist ready reference when weighing coal. 
At the beginning of each pay, the miners loading coal cut 
by machine No. 1 are given the first set of numbers, 
say from 1 to 18, inclusive. The weighmaster then 
draws a heavy line with a red pencil up and down the 
weighsheet between Nos. 18 and 19 and marks this section 
of the weighsheet as No. 1, drawing a red circle around 
this number. In the same manner, the next series of 
numbers, say 19-36, inclusive, are given to miners loading 
coal for machine No. 2, and this section on the weigh- 
sheet is marked No. 2, with a red circle around the num- 
ber. The same system is used for all of the twelve ma- 
chines cutting coal in our mines. However, since one of 
these machines works double-shift, there are thirteen num- 
bers for the twelve machines. 

It is readily seen that in this system the machines 
are given consecutive numbers, 1 to 13, which are ar- 
ranged in regular order on the weighsheet, and at the 
beginning of each pay the miners loading coal for each 
machine are given corresponding check numbers in regu- 
lar order as taken from the weighsheet. Now, if a 
muner is transferred between pays, from one machine to 
another, he notifies the weighmaster of the change by 
niarking the new machine number on a piece of paper, 
which he hangs under his check on the first car loaded for 
the new machine. In that case, the weighmaster transfers 
the miner’s check number to the machine indicated on 
the paper, placing this number in the proper section on 
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the weighsheet. The miner thus continues to use his old 
check number until the next pay, when a new number is 
given to him corresponding to the section in which he is 
loading coal. By this means, the regular order of the 
machine numbers and the miner’s check numbers is 
preserved on the weighsheet. . 

It sometimes happens that one or both men running a 
machine quit between pays, or one or both runners are idle 
for a day or so, and new men take their places. In 
such cases, the men often make a verbal agreement be- 
tween themselves and divide the pay in proportion to the 
work performed by each man. When such mutual agree- 
ment is made, there is no change required on the weigh- 
sheet. In case no such agreement is made between the 
men, however, the weighmaster divides the coal in the ma- 
chine-runner’s column by a red pencil mark at the point 
where the change was made and the bookkeeper then pro- 
portions the coal cut by that machine, giving to each run- 
ner his share of the pay, according to the time worked. 
In longwall work the pay is estimated by the number of 
yards cut; or, with a breast machine, the basis of pay is 
the number of runs made and, in the absence of any agree- 
ment otherwise, the tonnage is proportioned to the number 
of yards cut or the runs made by each man. 

It is our custom to credit each loader’s tonnage in 
even hundredweight, noting any overweight at the foot of 
the column, and these overweights are finally summed up 
and the total added to the man’s tonnage for that pay. 
The machine-runner’s tonnage is the sum total of coal 
loaded by the miners in his section. W. H. Luxton. 

Linton, Ind. 


Letter No, 2—I was interested in the inquiry of 
“Consulting Engineer,’ Coal Age, June 1%, p. 1067, 
asking for a plan whereby the coal cut by each machine 
can be properly credited together with the miner’s coal, 
without excessive changes in bookkeeping. Allow me 
to suggest the following method: 

As stated in the reply to this inquiry on the same 
page, it seems to me that the simplest plan to adopt 
is to give each machine runner a letter, as A, B, O, etc., 
and place these letters at the top of the weighsheet, 
thereby: dividing it into as many sections. ach section 
must contain at least as many columns as there are 
miners loading coal in that section. Now, write each 
miner’s check number at the head of a column in the 
section in which he is located. When a miner starts to 
load coal in any section in which he is placed or to 
which he may be transferred, he must place the machine- 
runner’s check marked with his letter, together with 
his own check, on each car loaded for that day or until 
the weighboss is informed where the miner works. From 
that time all the coal sent out on that check number 
would be credited to the same machine runner until the 
miner is transferred to another section, when he must 
again hang the machine-runner’s check for the new sec- 
tion on his car, together with his own check for the 
first day or so. 

In this plan every machine runner is given a_per- 
manent letter and every loader a permanent check 
number. It is then a simple matter for the weighboss 
or bookkeeper to carry the footing of each loader’s column 
to the proper runner’s column and thus credit him 
with the coal he has cut. 


New Straitsville, Ohio. GrorGE N. Lanrz, 


— success. 
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Utilizing the Sulphur in Coal 


In mining our coal we encounter a considerable quan- 
tity of sulphur bands in the form of pyrites, familiarly 
known as “coal brasses.” I have been in correspondence 
with numerous persons, seeking information in respect 
to the economic value of this product that occurs as an 
impurity in the coal, but which I understand has been 
often utilized by coal companies who have sold this 
product of their mine to plants engaged in the manufac- 
ture of sulphuric acid. 

In order to increase the quality of the coal shipped, it 
is necessary to separate the pyrites, which entails a con- 
siderable expense in preparing the coal for market, and 
to offset this extra expense of production we are desirous 
of realizing any value that the pyrites may have on the 
market. In our mines the sulphur band contains chunks 
or balls of pyrites to which the coal adheres strongly, and 
it is necessary to crush this material in order to separate 
the sulphur from the coal. I would like to ask if there 
is any method by which this separation can be effected 
more completely and with greater economy than by hand, 
which is a slow and tedious process. 

There is to my knowledge but one coal-mining com- 
pany that has attempted to separate these coal brasses 
from the coal and prepare them for market. I under- 
stand that the Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., Stearns, Ky., 
has done this, and would be glad to know of other parties 
who have attempted the same thing and learn with what 
Can you refer me to any literature on this sub- 
ject? I have corresponded with the Virginia-Carolina 
Co., the Grasselli Chemical Co., and Du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., manufacturers of sulphuric acid, but with little 
success. If you can throw any light on this matter, it 
will be greatly appreciated by many readers of Coal Age, 
who have to contend with the same trouble. 

Williamson, W. Va. N. H. MAnnakEE. 





Sulphur bands and pyrites in different forms are of 
frequent occurrence in coal seams in different localities, 
and the separation of this impurity from the coal is often 
a perplexing question. There results either a large loss 
of coal that is unfit for market, or the cost of production 
is greatly increased when it becomes necessary to attempt 
this separation in order to improve the quality of the 
coal shipped. 

Pyrites has a commercial value only where there is 
a demand for its use in the market. This has occurred 
frequently in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, the 
sulphur for that purpose being chiefly obtained from 
pyrites. The ore is burned in a furnace to drive off the 
sulphur, which is oxidized in the presence of water, form- 
ing sulphuric acid (H,SO,). Pyrites occurs in such large 
quantities in many localities where it can be obtained in 
a fairly pure state and at a low cost for transportation to 
market that the actual value of this product in coal 
seams depends wholly on the local demand, together with 
the cost of production. 


The occurrence of large quantities of pyrites in the 
mining of a seam in proximity to a plant where sulphuric 
acid is manufactured will undoubtedly give the product 
an economic value. On the other hard, the occurrence of 
sulphur bands, or pyrites in a finely disseminated form 
in the coal cannot be considered to have any particular 
market value. When the pyrites occurs in a crystallized 
form in large nodules that are easily separated from the 
crushed coal, the value of the product will then depend 
on the market demand and cost of transportation of the 
ore from the mine to the plant where it is to be used. 
Pyrites in the erystalline form contains about 53 per 
cent. of sulphur. Pyrite containing not less than 44 per 
cent. of sulphur has, at times, had a market value of 9c. 
per unit, or 9c. for each per cent. of sulphur content per 
ton of ore. The presence of arsenic renders the product 
valueless, however, owing to the difficulty of separating 
this constituent from the sulphur. 

The simplest and most effective, as well as most eco- 
nomical, method of separating pyrites from coal in min- 
ing is by crushing and washing that portion of the coal 
containing the sulphur. As far as practicable, the sul- 
phur band should be separated from the coal and loaded 
out by itself. This material is then crushed and sent to 
the washery, where the fine coal is more or less completely 
separated from the heavier particles containing sulphur, 
by reason of its lesser density. Any other method of 
effecting the separation of this impurity from the coal 
will generally prove expensive and impracticable. 

Several years ago the Amalgamated Copper Co., oper- 
ating at Belt, Mont., and mining a coal containing 3 per 
cent. of sulphur, which occurred in the form of nodules 
of pyrite, attempted the separation of the sulphur in 
two jigs having a total capacity of 20 tons in 8 hr. 
The product of the jigs was shipped for a time to a 
smeltery at Great Falls. The process, however, was soon 
abandoned as being of no value. 

Another instance of the separation of pyrite from coal 
in mining and disposal of the product to a chemical com- 
pany for the manufacture of sulphuric acid is found in 
the description of coal stripping at Danville, Ill., Coal 
Age, Vol. 9, p. 451. The coal was that of the No. 7 seam 
in Illinois and, according to the analysis of Prof. F. W. 
Parr, given on page 449 of the same issue, contains 3.37 
per cent. of sulphur. In this case, however, the money 
derived from the sale of the pyrite to the Chemical Co. 
was divided among the miners as an incentive for them 
to remove the sulphur from the coal in mining, which 
greatly improved the quality of the coal. Other similar 
instances could be given, but the separation of pyrite in 
the mining of coal must generally be considered simply 
as being of no particular value further than improving 
the quality of the coal mined. 

In this connection, it is of interest to note that the total 
production of pyrite in the United States, in 1914, was 
336,662 long tons, having a value of $1,283,346, or an 
average of $3.81 per long ton, Mineral Resources of the 
U. S., 1914, p. 141. 
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Pennsylvania Bituminous Mine 
Foremen’s Examination 
April ll-13, 1916 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—How would you endeavor to reduce the number 
of accidents resulting from the movement and handling 
of cars and motors in mines? 

Ans.—In order to reduce the number of accidents from 
the movement and handling of cars it is necessary to know 
the causes that make such accidents possible. The prin- 
cipal causes are: Poor equipment; improper system of 
haulage or arrangement of tracks; inadequate rules regu- 
lating the movement and handling of cars; failure to 
provide separate travelingways or shelter holes on haulage 
roads; disregard of safety in an endeavor to increase out- 
put; carelessness or ignorance and disregard of rules by 
employees; and, finally, improper loading or overloading 
of cars. 

In avoiding these causes of accident, careful attention 
must be given to the upkeep of haulage roads and rolling 
stock and the daily inspection of rope-haulage systems. 
The system of haulage employed in-a mine must be suited 
to the particular conditions that prevail in respect to the 
grades of roads and the output of coal required. Single- 
track entries should not be used on main haulage roads 
where conditions require a double-track system. Where 
two or more drivers are working on the same parting, in 
the gathering haul, they should work together, following 
each other in and out, in order to avoid any chance of col- 
lision. Doors should never be placed at the foot of a grade 
and no reliance should be placed by drivers on the proper 
working of automatic doors, but all cars and trips should 
be under absolute control at such points. Simple rules 
should be made and strictly enforced in regard to the 
handling of cars at the head of all inclines and on part- 
ings, where they should be securely blocked or suitable 
automatic derailing switches employed. 

No one should be permitted to ride on loaded cars or 
trips or on a locomotive, except the motorman and his run- 
ner. Employees should not be permitted to travel main 
haulage roads where a separate travelingway is provided. 
When it is impracticable to provide such travelingway, 
shelter holes should be made at uniform distances apart 
on the same side of the haulage road and kept whitewashed 
and free of all obstructions. Such haulage roads must 
maintain at least 2 ft. of clearance space on the same side 
of the road. The timbering of all haulage roads must be 
inspected daily and all bad timber renewed and any loose 
pieces of slate taken down or made secure. 

In the endeavor to increase the daily output of a mine, 
due regard must be had for safety in making up trips, 
coupling cars and in all haulage arrangements. Careless- 
ness on the part of employees, whether causing injury or 
not, should be punished in order to maintain proper disci- 
pline. There should be no excuse for ignorance of the 
tules relating to safety on the part of any employee, and 
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a disregard of these rules should be properly punished. 
Suitable danger signals should be placed at conspicuous 
points where there is danger in the mine, and a copy of the 
mine rules and regulations should be posted at all en- 
trances to the mine. 

Ques.—What is the area and perimeter of an airway 
that is 8 ft. wide at the top, 13 ft. wide at the bottom, 
and 6 ft. high? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this airway is 44(8 + 13)6 
To find the perimeter, it is first necessary 
to calculate the length of one side, which is 

Vv [$3 — 8)]? + 6? = V 2.52 + 6? = 6.5 ft. 
The perimeter of this airway is then 2 & 6.5 + 8 + . 
13 = 34 ft. i 

Ques.—How would you render first-aid treatment to a 
workman suffering from shock due to an accident? 

Ans.—Remove the sufferer promptly to fresh air, tak- 
ing care to keep him warm while so doing. Send at 
once for a physician, and, in the meantime, having 
placed the man on his back with his head low, so that 
the blood will flow readily to the brain, stimulate 
the blood action by rubbing and chafing the hands 
and limbs. If the patient is able to swallow, stimu- 
jants should be given, such as hot coffee or tea, or 
half a teaspoonful of aromatic spirits of ammonia in a 
half-glass of water. If whisky is given, not more than 
one drink should be permitted, as a greater quantity may 
cause depression. Apply smelling salts or ammonia to 
the nostrils. Remove no clothing, but keep the sufferer 
warm with blankets or other garments. Hot-water bottles 
or hot bricks placed against the person and the applica- 
tion of hot flannels to the chest and abdomen greatly assist 
in inducing heat and relieving the effects of the shock. 

Ques.—What is the capacity per minute of a pump 
12 in. in diameter, running at a piston speed of 100 ft. 
per min., allowing 15 per cent. for leakage? 

Ans.—The sectional area of the pump cylinder is 
0.7854 12? = 113.1 sq.in. The piston displacement is 
then 113.1 & 100 K 12 ~ 231 = 587.5 gal. per min. 
Then allowing 15 per cent. for leakage, the water pumped 
is 100 — 15 = 85 per cent. of the piston displacement, 
or 0.85 & 587.5 = 499-++, say 500 gal. per min. 

Ques.—Under what conditions does a gas-pipe line 
on the surface become a menace to life inside the mines? 

Ans.—A pipe line for gas, when laid in the ground 
above the mine workings, is a source of danger when- 
ever those workings lie at a shallow depth below the 
surface, or the overlying strata break to the surface as 
the coal is taken out and the underground workings are 
extended; or when faults cut across the measures, mak- 
ing it possible for the gas coming from a broken main to 
find its way into the mine along the line of the fault. 
The danger is greatly increased when the mine is venti- 
lated under the exhaust system of ventilation, by means 
of an exhaust fan or a furnace. In either case the mine 
pressure is below that of the outside atmosphere and any 
gas leaking from the main is forced into the mine. 
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Bituminous coal production in the United States during the 
first half of the present year was the greatest ever recorded 
in any half-year period, the geological survey recently an- 
nounced. Estimates by the survey put the six months’ output 
at 261,000,000 tons, a 35 per cent. increase over the first half 
of 1915 and a 5 per cent. increase over the last six months of 
that year. 

The amount mined in the six months period exceeds by 
several million tons the record production of the first half of 
1913. Increased consumption by railroads and the iron, steel 
and other industries is given as one cause of the increased 
output. 

Experts in the period given were about 10 per cent. greater 
than in the corresponding period of the year before. Move- 
ment of coal through the Soo Canal shows an increase of 80 
per cent. and coal used in coking has increased 50 per cent. 

“From April, 1915, to January of this year production in- 
creased at a rapid rate, with but temporary slackening due to 
car shortage,’ said the survey’s statement. “The output in 
January, 1916, was more than 60 per cent. greater than in 
April, 1915, and production in February and March this year 
was nearly as great. 

“Users fearing shut-downs on account of labor troubles 
laid in large stocks and production in April declined, but May 
and June showed successive increases, and there is every in- 
dication that the production during the coming six months 
will equal that of the period just past and that the output 
for 1916 will exceed 500,000,000 tons, establishing a new 
record.” 


Coai Lands Are Restored to Entry 


Upon the recommendation of Secretary of the Interior 
Lane, President Wilson has restored to entry 1,892,468 acres of 
land in northern and northeastern Montana heretofore in- 
cluded in coal land withdrawals. A large part of this area 
has been entered under the homestead and other nonmineral 
land laws, but whatever such entries have been patented since 
the withdrawals in 1910, reservation has been made to the 
United States of all underlying coal. All of this area has re- 
cently been classified by the Geological Survey and nonmin- 
eral entrymen on lands classified as noncoal land will now re- 
ceive full or unlimited patent. Areas classified as coal land 
are opened to absolute sale and entry under the coal land 
laws. Surface or agricultural rights may be acquired as here- 
tofore on these lands, under the homestead, or desert land 
laws or the Carey Act, the ownership of the coal in such cases 
remaining in the Government. 

The department announced that nearly two-thirds of the 
area of the present restoration, 1,191,131 acres, lies in north- 
eastern Montana in Sheridan and Valley Counties north of the 
Fort Peck Indian Reservation. Of this area 649,350 acres have 
been classified as coal land and the remainder as noncoal. 
The coal is lignitic in character and the land is therefore 
classified at the minimum price of $20 per acre where within 
15 miles of an operating railroad, and $10 per acre where out- 
side of that limit. Several small lignite mines have been 
opened in this region to supply local demands, but no exten- 
sive development has been undertaken. The lignite of north- 
east Montana, although a poor fuel in comparison with sub- 
bituminous and higher grade coal, constitutes an important 
fuel resource and will in time become of great value. 

Another large area included in the present restoration lies 
along the international boundry line north and east of Milk 
River in Hill and Blaine Counties and is known as the north- 
ern part of the Milk River field. Only 3,239 acres of the 682,- 
407 acres in this field were classified as coal land.. The coal 
beds are for the most part thin and the coal is of subbi- 
tuminous grade. A few local mines have been opened and 
have proved an important source of fuel for homesteaders in 
the region, but on account of the limited amount of coal 
the area will never be important as a coal field. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The total number of deaths for the first half year in Penn- 
sylvania shows that there is a larger number of fatalities in 
the mines of the state than in any other classification of in- 
dustry. The deaths in the coal mines of Pennsylvania totaled 


498. Deaths from other industrial accidents totaled 467 and 
there were 151 deaths from operation of public-service cor- 
porations. 

In the anthracite region there were 9 deaths in the coal 
mines in Carbon County; 1 in Columbia; 5 in Dauphin; 15 in 
Northumberland; 2 in Wayne; 49 in Lackawanna; 120 in 
Luzerne and 66 in Schuylkill County. The total deaths in the 
anthracite operations for the first six months is 267 as com- 
pared with 231 in the bituminous field. 

Indiana County, in the soft-coal field, records the largest 
number of fatalities, 50. There were 19 in Allegheny County; 
30 in Cambria; 10 in Clearfield; 34 in Fayette; 13 in Somerset; 
18 in Washington and 27 in Westmoreland. 


Some Compensation Abuses 


Available figures show that the operation of the State 
Compensation Act, while having reduced attorneys’ fees 
throughout the state, has added materially to the incomes of 
physicians employed by large corporations to look after their 
employees, 

At a meeting of the State Compensation Board on July 6, 
Chairman Mackey said that one insurance carrier alone, the 
United Fidelity and Guaranty Co., has paid out $166,276 in 
compensation claims and $148,530 in fees to attending physi- 
cians in these cases. 

Dr. F. D. Patterson, chief of the state’s division of hygiene 
and engineering, said that 50 per cent. of the fractures re- 
duced by the medical fraternity of this country represent 
botched jobs. Dr. J. B. McAllister, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania State Medical Society, confessed that there are many 
doctors holding certificates who are not fitted to practice their 
profession, 

Representatives of insurance companies made pathetic com- 
plaint that they are being robbed by the physicians and sur- 
geons called in to treat injured workmen, 

The purpose of the meeting of the compensation board was 
to hear a discussion of Doctor Baldy’s (president of the medi- 
cal bureau of education and licensure), report on what consti- 
tutes “reasonable medical attendance” that employers are re- 
quired to furnish injured employees under the compensation 
law and to receive Doctor Patterson’s report as to what con- 
stitutes “a major operation,” a problem that has been bother- 
ing referees, insurance company adjusters, surgeons and mem- 
bers of the compensation board. 

Doctor Baldy, who had prepared the report as to what con- 
stitutes “reasonable medical attendance” had even the “chronic 
kickers” with him when the discussion closed. Representa- 
tives of insurance companies contended that the standards 
outlined are too stringent and that it is necessary to have a 
medical man attend cases of minor injuries. The answer to 
that is that frequently the minor injury is the one that de- 
velops into a case of blood poisoning and that the companies 
that permit unskilled people to administer anything but first 
aid treatment are countenancing illegal practice of medicine 
and that the guilty parties will be prosecuted. To this the 
companies retorted that the doctors “rob them quite fre- 
quently by charging an outrageous fee for dressing a finger 
that had been cut.’ Doctor Baldy responded that the “fee 
grabbers” will be attended to in due season. 

Doctor Patterson explained that the attendance standard 
outlined is not designed to provide fees for the physicians 
and surgeons, but to make it certain that every injured worker 
received proper attention in order that he might be restored 
to society a cured rather than a maimed man. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act Is Constitutional 

The decision of Justice Brown, of the State Supreme Court, 
upholding the constitutionality of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, was recently delivered in Pittsburgh. 

Four attacks on the constitutionality of the act, which were 
made in an appeal in the case of William Anderson against 
the Carnegie Steel Co., are answered by the court. 

The first was based on the provision in the fourteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, frequently 
resorted to in attacking legislative acts that one cannot be de- 
prived of one’s property “without due process of law.” 

This contention is groundless, Justice Brown says, point- 
ing out that “while rights of property created by the un- 
written law cannot be taken away without due process of law, 
the common law itself may be changed by statute.” 
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“Indeed,” the justice continues, “the great office of statutes 
is to remedy defects in the common law as they are developed 
und adapt it to the changes of time and circumstances.” 

The second attack on the act charged that it interfered 
with the right of the individual to make his own contract. 
Justice Brown answers this as follows: 


“At the time the act was passed, the settled law of this 
state was that a contract limiting or releasing damages for 
future negligence was against public policy. The act is buta 
statutory extension of the same principle. 


With reference to the third attack, that the act deprives 
the right of trial by jury, Justice Brown says: 

“Nothing is to be found in the said three sections depriving 
employer or employee of the constitutional right of a trial 
by jury. They merely permit a waiver of the same, if both 
agree, and neither the federal nor state constitution precludes 
such waiver.” 

The fourth attack on the act was that it limited the amount 
to be recoverered for injuries, 

“It need only be said of this contention,” Justice Brown 
concludes, ‘‘that the amount to be recovered for injuries to an 
employee is limited only when the parties to the contract of 
employment so agree.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pittston—As the result of the examinations at the Pittston 
Y. M. C. A. on June 6 and 7, 19 applicants qualified as mine 
foremen in the eighth anthracite district and 7 in the ninth 
district; 24 for assistant foremen in the eighth and 9 in the 
ninth, according to the announcement made recently by the 
examining boards. 


Port Clinton—Transportation of coal via the Schuylkill 
canal which has been long delayed this season was finally 
started by the departure of 20 boats from here last week for 
Philadelphia loaded with anthracite steam sizes, 


Edwardsville—Fourteen first-aid teams participated in the 
contests of the Lackawanna division of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. at Campbell’s Park for the honor of representing the 
district at the general company contests at Hazle Park, Hazle- 
ton, on July 15. Two of the teams, Westmoreland and Heidle- 
burg No. 2 colliery, made perfect scores in the team event, but 
the former was adjudged the winner, because the time of com- 
pleting the event was slightly shorter than that of the latter. 
Drs. Brooks, Bixby, Woehrle, Adams and Prevost, compensa- 
tion physicians for the company, were the judges. Close to 
500 employees of the company witnessed the competition. The 
members of the Westmoreland team are Walter Jacoby, cap- 
tain; Thomas Ridhely, Joseph Johnson. Michael Thomas, 
Edward Rezp and Edgar Rowlands, subject. 


Bituminous 
Charleroi—Because of labor trouble at the coal mines, ship- 
ments through Lock No. 4 were exceedingly short during June; 
these shipments totaled only 6,042,000 bu. 


Indiana—The Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Co. is arranging 
to resume operations in No. 42 mine at Arcadia, which has been 
shut down for many years. Two 6-ton electric locomotives 
have been purchased for operating the mine and are now be- 
ing installed. Improvements are also being made at mine 
No. 41. 


California—Almost two acres of coal are being mined daily 
at the Vesta No. 4 and No. 5 mines of the Vesta Coal Co. Ap- 
proximately 6,000 tons are being removed daily from No. 4 
mine, while the record output for No. 5 is 5,482 tons per day. 


Sharon—The Pardoe coal mine, in the eastern part of Mer- 
cer County, has been closed, after being worked continuously 
for 50 years. Practically all the coal has been mined in that 
vicinity. 

Connellsville—The coke production of the Connellsville re- 
gion recently rose to 423,500 tons, but was not enough to meet 
the demand. The shipments during the same week aggregated 
437,000 tons. Substantial purchases of coal and coke were also 
made in the region by the Bethlehem Steel Co., which it was 
supposed was fully supplied with coke from the byproduct 
plant at South Bethlehem. The region is now operating 87 
per cent. of its ovens to 91 per cent. of their capacity. 


MARYLAND 

Cumberland—The Consolidation Coal Co. recently loaded 
the first barge of the season at Georgetown, D. C., the ter- 
minus of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. At that point the 
coal is transferred from canal boats to ocean-going barges 
employed in the coastwise trade. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluefield—The operators in the Pocahontas field are now 
experiencing one of the greatest demands for their product 
in the history of the field. Mining is being somewhat re- 
tarded by a shortage of labor, and it is said that the operators 
could use 3,000 or 4,000 more miners. It is rumored that 
operators have started a movement to advertise extensively 
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throughout the country for labor in order to meet the demand 
for Pocahontas coal. 

Panther—The Lathrop-Panther Coal Co., under the manage- 
ment of Col. William Leckie, recently opened a new amuse- 
ment hall called the Bide-a-Wee. This is the outcome of an 
effort to make the mining camps ideal. The Bide-a-Wee is a 
substantial bungalow type of building consisting of a theater 
40x50 ft., with a seating capacity of 350. There are also read- 
ing rooms, one for white and one for colored employees, also 
a poolroom for each. A soda fountain is located in the front 
of the building in an ice-cream parlor. Later on the base- 
ment will be arranged for shower baths. 

Morrisville—The tipple of the Royal Block Coal Co. was 
recently wrecked by a trip of mine cars getting loose at the 
knuckle. Repairs will be completed shortly. 

Mucklow—It is said that preparations are being made to 
reopen the mines of the defunct Paint Creek Collieries Co., at 
this place and at Tomsburg. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—A party of Bastern capitalists and operators 
has been making an inspection of coal lands on the North 
Fork of the Kentucky River with a view to lease and im- 
mediate developments. 


Hazard—The Columbus Coal Mining Co., owner of the rich 
Walker Branch lease, has let contracts for construction of a 
railroad and bridge to connect the mine with the main 
railroad line. George W. Eady & Co. has the contract for the 
bridge and Sullivan & Adams, Louisville, the contract for the 
railroad. It is estimated that the cost of the improvements 
will run to $60,000. 


Pineville—The Four Mile Coal Co., at Rim is closing up its 
business and, it is reported, will lease its mines, several offers 
being now under consideration. The commissary stock has 
been sold to the Federal Coal Co. at Straight Creek. The 
mines of the company were purchased of the Continental Coal 
Corporation several years ago by Chattanooga interests and 
have been in operation until recently. 


Barbourville—The Harlan Coal Mining Co., of Louisville, 
which possesses wireless telegraph service between the Harlan 
County coal field and in southeastern Kentucky and Louisville, 
reports successful experiments with a newly installed appa- 
ratus at its Coxton mining plant. Messages were perceived 
as far away as Pensacola, and the Government station at 
Arlington. The mining company expects to carry on its rou- 
tine correspondence between the mines and the Louisville of- 
fice by wireless. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Considerable activity in opening new mines in 
the Hocking Valley district is being shown both by the 
George M. Jones Co., which took over the Continental Coal 
Co.’s properties and the Sunday Creek Coal Co. The George 
M. Jones company announces the working of six mines and 
that steps are being taken to put five others in operation. 
Within two weeks it is announced mines Nos. 267, 210 and 211 
will be in operation and Nos. 301 and 309 will be put in 
shape as soon as possible. The Sunday Creek Coal Co. will 
put two of the company’s mines at San Toy in operation at 
once. A mine, No. 10 at Mortonville on the Toledo & Ohio 
Central, will be placed in operation before the middle of July. 
Pittsburgh No. 1 mine of the company at San Toy will be put 
in commission in the near future. Other mines are expected. 
to be in operation by Aug. 1. 


Bellaire—It is reported that the Rail and River Coal Co. 
No. 2 mine in South Bellaire, has been abandoned, and will not 
be again worked by that company. This mine was at one time 
the finest in the local district, but has not been worked since 
before the big strike of more than two years ago. Local par- 
ties have secured an option on some coal lands adjoining 
the Rail and River No. 2, and will use this entrance for secur- 
ing their coal. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville — Operators and union officials have returned 
from Chicago, where they attended a three days’ session of 
the executive boards of the Illinois Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion and the United Mine Workers. A number of technical 
matters of dispute were taken up and disposed of. 


Carlinville—The United Mine Workers of Staunton have 
filed in the Circuit Court here an injunction suit against the 
township road commissioners to restrain them from collecting 
the $2 poll tax. At the last election the men of the township 
voted to abolish the tax.’ Through a mistake no ballots were 
prepared for the women to vote on the subject. The commis- 
sioners hold that the tax was not abolished by a majority of 
all the votes cast and will proceed to collect the tax unless , 
the injunction suit is successful. 


July 15, 1916 


Springfield—Fire was discovered late one night recently in 
the mine of the Springfield Co-Operative Coal Co., 2,800 ft. 
from the foot of the shaft. Employees of the mine, called to 
fight the fire, found that they did not have enough hose. ‘Fhe 
Springfield fire department furnished 3,500 ft. of the city’s 
hose. The workmen fought the flames all night and all the 
following day and finally extinguished them. The fire is at- 
tributed to spontaneous combustion. Peter Beaghan, the 
mine manager, was struck by falling slate as he was going 
down an entry and was so badly injured that he had to be 
taken to a hospital. 

UTAH 

Parowan—Alexander H. Rollo reports the discovery of a 
rich bed of coal 9 mi. from Parowan. The vein has been 
opened and shows coal in considerable quantities and of good 
quality. This discovery is regarded as of considerable im- 
portance to southern Utah. A company has been incorpor- 
ated under the name of the Parowan Coal Co. to operate the 
mine. 
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London, England—Announcement is made that the Consoli- 
dated Cambria Co., D. A. Thomas and A. Mitchelson, of Cardiff, 
have purchased the entire common stock of D. Davis & Son, 
colliery owners, amounting to nearly £2,000,000. The com- 
panies will be merged and be under the control of Lord 
Rhoudda (D. A. Thomas). The normal annual joint production 
will be about 5,000,000 tons of steam coal. 
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J. A. Teegardin, sales manager of the New York Coal Co. 
for several years, was recently elected vice-president in charge 
of sales. { 

L. E.. Walker has resigned his position with the West 
Graham foundry to accept the position of foreman in the gen- 
eral repair shop of the Carter Coal Co., at Coalwood, W. Va. 


Corporal MacAskill, of Lethbridge, Alta., who enlisted with 
the 101st Fusiliers for service in the European War and was 
invalided home, has been appointed superintendent of the 
mine-rescue station. He is a mining expert. 


*L. O. Gregg, for the past two years with the coal mining 
interests of J. C. Cosgrove, in Cambria, Indiana, and Somerset 
Counties, Pennsylvania, as electrical engineer, has resigned to 
accept a position with the Ridgway Dynamo and Engine Co., 
of Ridgway, Penn. 


John S. Jones, president of the Sunday Creek Coal Co., 
which has offices in Columbus, has been elected president of 
the Wisconsin & Northern R.R., according to announcement 
received from Milwaukee. Mr. Jones will take the place va- 
cated by the death of Charles R. Smith, of Menasha. 


Joseph Lippincott, for many years inside foreman at Pine 
Ridge colliery, Miners Milis, has been promoted to the position 
of inside foreman at Baltimore colliery, at Parsons, Penn. 
J. D. Campbell, inside foreman at the Delaware mine, has been 

promoted to fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Lippincott’s 
transfer. 
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Samuel Upton, foreman electrician for the Hudson Coal Co., 
was recently killed by electric shock through coming in con- 
tact with low-tension wires, which had in some way become 
charged by higher voltage. He is survived by his widow and 
four children. 

Harry M. Speece, aged 56 years, died suddenly at his home 
on the night of July 4. Mr. Speece had attended a ball game 
in the afternoon, went to his club, and after partaking of 
dinner accompanied by his son went to watch the display of 
fireworks near his home. While watching the fireworks 
he was seized with severe pains and died soon after reaching 
his home. Mr. Speece was first employed by the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. about the time that F. M. Chase, now vice-president, 
started in the office. Later he worked for the Hanover Coal 
Co. and the Hillman Vein Coal Co. For the last 18 years he 
has been in the coal sales department of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. and as sales agent has covered the territory from 
Pottsville to Sayre. He is survived by his wife and two 


sons. 
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Gatliff, Ky.—The Mammoth Blue Gem Coal Co. has:in- 


creased its capital from $25,000 to $30,000. 


Wilmington, Del.—A charter has been granted to 
Fentres Coal Corporation, with a capital stock ‘of $600,000. 


Boston, Mass.—Shipments of bituminous coal on the New 
Haven railroad is limited to 50 per cent. of the daily aver- 
age shipments received by the road during June, 1915. 

North East, Penn.—The Electrical Materials Co. is doubling 
the capacity of its plant. It has also constructed a sub- 
stantial new office building which is nearly ready for occu- 
pancy. 


the 


Soddy, Tenn.—The Durham Coal and Iron Co. is erecting a 
large Stuart patent coal washing plant. The contract for this 
improvement was recently awarded to the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co. of Chicago. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Wampum Mining Co., Columbus, Ohio 
has been organized with a capital of $20,000. The incorpor- 
ators are T. P. Linn, S. P. Outhwaite, Ralph G. Martin, E. J. 
Reynolds and E. Bragunier. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Power Colliers Co. of Indiana has 
been organized at Clay City. The capital is $125,000 and the 
purpose coal mining. The directors are George G. Rowland, 
I. W. Aten and W. S. McCloud. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Erdle Perforating Co. is building a 
50x300 fireproof, concrete addition to its factory. This ad- 
dition will double the manufacturing capacity, and will be 
ready for occupancy about Aug. 1. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Big Eagle Mining Co. recently 
awarded the contract for a combined steel tipple and bal- 
anced bucket hoisting machinery for a shaft mine to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. of Chicago. 


Bellville, Ill—Marissa capitalists recently secured a con- 
trolling interest in a large mine at Herrin. This proposition 
looks like a good one for those acquainted with the situation, 
and it would appear that success was assured. 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—The contract for the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines Experimental Station to be built at Forbes 
St. and Woodlawn Ave. has been awarded to George D. Wills 
Co., of New York, the contract price being $287,540. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Brookside Codperative Coal Co. has 
been organized with a capital of $20,000 and with chief works 
in Knox County. The incorporators are L. M. Deweese, C. L. 
Larew, H. O. Acuff, I. M. Deaver and G. M. Flatter. 


Boston, Mass.—The New Englend Coal and Coke Co. has 
chartered its steamer “Newton” to the Dominion Coal Co. for 
a trip to Louisburg, C. B. and return to Everett with 7,000 
tons of coal. She will probably enter the South American 
trade upon her return. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. recently 
notified its employees who had joined the National Guard 
prior to its being called by the President and subsequently 
sworn into the federal service, that they would receive full 
pay while away doing military duty. 

Dover, Del.—The Trinity Coal and Iron Co. has been or- 
ganized with a capital of $10,000,000 for the purpose of ac- 
quiring lands containing coal, iron, lead, zinc, copper, ete. 
The incorporators are Clarence J. Jacobs, M. L. Rogers ane 
Harry W. Davis, all of Wilmington, Del. 

Worcester, Mass.—The Riverside Coal Co. has been organ- 
ized with a capital of $250,000 for the purpose of carrying on 
a coal-mining business at South Fork, Penn. The incorpor- 
ators are Joseph W. Gorman, James Montgomery and Ben- 
jamin H. Hill, all of Worcester, Mass. 


Big Stone Gap, Va.—The Intermont Coal and Iron Corpora- 
tion has been organized with a maximum ecapital of $500,000. 
The incorporators are G. R. Irvine, president, of Big Stone 
Gap; L. M. Williams, vice-president, of Richmond, Va., and 
J. W. Kelly, secretary, of Big Stone Gap. 





Whitesburg, Ky.—The Kenmont Coal Co., recently organ- 
ized at Jeff, will build a $125,000 coal-mining plant. | GucA. 
Case, of Zanesville, Ohio, is president; L. K. Brown, of Zanes- 
ville, secretary. This plant is to have a capacity of 1,500 tons 
daily. About 2,000 acres will be developed. 


Sullivan, Ind.—The Vandalia Coal Co. is purchasing land in 
Sullivan County, and is expected to begin drilling test holes in 
a short time preparatory to sinking several new _ shafts. 
Ayrdale Coal Co. purchased the old mine at Antioch and work 
has begun in cleaning up and repairing the property. 
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Clarksburg, W. Va.—Work will start shortly on the exten- 
sion of the Monongahela Valley Traction Co.’s line from O'Neill 
to Wolf Summit, giving electric railway transportation facil- 
ities to a rich country, with important developments in coal 
and in gas. It is understood that the survey has been com- 
pleted. 


Crooksville—Rend’s mine which has been idle since April 
1, has a force of workmen at work cleaning up and will be 
in full operation within the next ten days. The mine, which 
is the property of the Standard Hocking Coal Co., of Chicago, 
employees 200 men and has a monthly payroll of from $10,000 
to $12,000. 


Moundsville, W. Va.—Negotiations are now under way for 
the sale of the Parrs Run Coal Co.’s property. It is stated that 
when the new owners take pcssession, early in July, im- 
provements to the outside will be made to take care of an 
output of not less than 800 tons per day, and probably more. 
It is said that the prospective owners have large contracts 
for coal. 





Huntington, W. Va.—Announcement was recently made of 
an important coal deal whereby the HEagle Island Coal Co. 
acquired the Crown Coal and Coke Co., both operations being 
on Buffalo Creek, in Logan County. By the terms of the 
deal, the total annual production of the Eagle Island Co. is 
increased to approximately 200,000 tons. 


Wellsburg, W. Va.—It is stated that several coal mines up 
Buffalo Creek near the second bridge will be developed shortly. 
{t is also stated that the McKinley interests will open up the 
property. It is expected that between 50 and 60 new houses 
for miners will be built at that point. The railroad which the 
Pennsylvania will build between Wellsburg and Washington, 
Penn., will pass by the new developments. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—One million dollars worth of bonds 
of the Old Ben Coal Corporation of Illinois are being placed 
on the market by local bankers, with the Commercial Trust 
Co. of this city acting as trustee. The bonds are based on a 
first mortgage and draw interest at the rate of 6%, with 
state and income taxes to be refunded to the holders. The 
sale is being met with a ready response. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Elkhorn Byproducts Co. has been 
organized by Louis E. Harvie, Sam Collins, of Whitesburg, and 
Perry Gorman, of Harvard, Ky. The capitalization is $20,000 
and the initial work of development of the Sol Potter coal 
land tract at Yount’s Fork near Hemphill has been started. 
Perry Gorman is manager of the new plant, at which several 
hundred men will be given work when the operation is started 
in full. 





Wellsburg, W. Va.—Preliminary work looking toward the 
early development of the coal deposits of the Buffalo Valley 
was recently started. It is understood that the plans of the 
company provide for the change of the tipple from its present 
location about two miles from this city to a point on Tipps 
Run. In addition to the dwelling houses already on the land, 
it is proposed to erect at least 150 tenant houses for those 
who will be employed at the mines. 


Cedar Point, Ohio—One of the big features of the forth- 
coming annual meeting of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal 
Association, which will be held at this place the first week in 
August, will be the large display of mining and coal-handling 
machinery to be shown in the large exhibition hall. This ex- 
hAibition will be larger than usual. Judging from the number 
of reservations, the attendance at the meeting will be the 
largest in the history of the organization. 


Clarksville, Penn.—W. H. Warner, of Cleveland, Ohio; 
J. Y. Humphreys, of Pittsburgh, and associates have made 
preparations to develop a tract of 500 acres of coal lying on 
Ten Mile Creek not far from the village of Clarksville. No 
coke ovens will be erected at this operation, but its activities 
will be confined to the mining of coal for shipment to inde- 
pendent byproduct coke plants. An extension of the Penn- 
Sylvania R.R. from Besco to the new operation has already 
been authorized. 


Somerset, Penn.—The Sterling Smokeless Coal Co. operat- 
ing in Conemaugh Township recently petitioned the court to 
appoint jurors to condemn a right of way 118 ft. long for a 
railroad from its mines to the tracks of the Somerset & 
Cambria road over land owned by another coal company. This 
action portends the contemplated opening of an extensive 
mining operation near Foustwell where the Sterling company 
last winter purchased a tract of several hundred acres and 
plans extensive developments. 


Rochester, N. Y.—The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Man- 
ufacturing Co. recently purchased the entire telephone busi- 
ness of the Garford Manufacturing Co. of Elyria, Ohio, this 
purchase including the goodwill of the business and all pat- 
ents, tools, patterns, drawings, records, etc., relating to or 
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used in the manufacture and the sale of telephone apparatus. 
The Garford Company’s sales, engineering, switchboard and 
installation departments will be merged with those of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Co. 


Washington, D. C.—The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission recently announced an open competitive examination 
for structural steel draftsman for men only. From the 
register of eligibles resulting from this examination certifica- 
tion will be made to fill vacancies in this position in the Bu- 
reau of Yards and Docks, Navy Department, Washington, D.C, 
Persons who meet the requirements and desire this examina- 
tion should at once apply tor Form 13812, stating the title 
of the examination desired, to the United States Civil Ser- 
vice Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Ashtabula, Ohio—It is predicted that July and August, usu- 
ally light months as far as coal movement on the lakes is con- 
cerned, will this year be heavy. The mines of the Pitts- 
burgh District which have been idle for some time pending a 
settlement of differences between miners and operators re- 
cently resumed operations and large quantities of coal were 
started lakeward. The coal trade from this port has been 
light for the past few weeks, but it is thought that a share 
of the coming rush will fall to Ashtabula and that machines 
will be kept busy. At present most of the boats are going 
back light. 


Atlantie City, N. J.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion is this week giving a hearing in two important coal 
freight rate cases, for which a number of officials from both 
mining companies and railroads, together with their counsel, 
have gathered here. The first case to be heard is that to 
prevent the railroad companies from raising rates on ship- 
ments of coal from the bituminous districts of Pittsburgh, 
Fairmont, Kanawha, Kenova, Thacker, eastern Tennessee and 
Kentucky. The other case is against the same railroad com- 
panies wherein it is sought to compel them to reduce rates 
to Lake points. 





Cleveland, Ohio—According to reports some fancy prices 
are being paid for lake boats for ocean traffic. The steam- 
ers “FB K.' Lisman,” “M. HE) Harper” and) “Penobscot. pure 
a few years ago, have been sold to the Oriental Navigation Co., 
for $2,287,500, or just $762,500 each. The steamer ‘Edison 
Light” has been sold to the same company by C. H. Sprague 
& Son for the same price. These boats are full Welland Canal 
size and were built by the Great Lakes Engineering Co., at 
a cost of approximately $250,000 each. The selling price has 
practically tripled during the past two or three years the 
contract price. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Elkhorn Coal Corporation, which is 
controlled by Baltimore people and their associates, will 
shortly begin the opening of mines on its extensive coal prop- 
erty in the Elkhorn Valley. This development will open up 
approximately 25,000 acres of the most valuable coal mines ir 
the world. It is understood that the management is at present 
planning to open from 6 to 12 mines on Long Fork of Beaver 
Creek. In order to tap the new mines the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. has planned to build extensions to the property. The 
new lines will be about 30 mi. long and construction work 
on these extensions will be started immediately. 


Washington, Penn.—At a recent meeting of those interested 
in the United Coal Co. reorganization was effected, the new 
concern being named the United Coal Corporation. This cor- 
poration will start without indebtedness and with over 
$1,000,000 in cash and receivables. All note-holders of the old 
company for every $1,000 in notes will be given $625 worth 
of preferred stock and $825 worth of common stock. The 
capitalization of the company is not announced. Neither has 
the policy of the concern been given out, Lt it is understood 
that coal mining will be carried on by the most modern 
and businesslike methods. Headquarters of the firm will be 
in Pittsburgh. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The United States District Court has con- 
firmed the lease of the Southern Traction Co. railroad between 
East St. Louis and Belleville to the East Side Belt Ry., which 
will operate it for the present as a coal road exclusively. 
Connection will be made with the Municipal Free Bridge, now 
nearing completion, and a St. Louis yard of large propor- 
tions will be provided. An organization to look after the 
selling end in St. Louis is being formed. For the present the 
road will be operated by steam, but later electric power will 
be substituted. At present there are three mines on the 
road, the Vulcan and Lattman’s south of Belleville and the 
New National in Belleville. John T. Taylor, of Belleville, has 
been appointed general superintendent and is getting the road 
ready for operation. Shipment of coal will begin in a short 
time. The road has been in the hands of William E. Traut- 
mann as receiver since the failure of the Southern Traction 
Co. This is the enterprise in which William Lorimer of 
Chicago sank considerable money. 
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Gemeral Review 


Warm weather fails to influence anthracite trade. Bitu- 
minous shows strength, contracts absorbing current produc- 
tion. 


Anthracite—The maximum temperatures of the season 
have failed to affect the sentiment in the anthracite trade 
which continues surprisingly firm for this season all along the 
line. The most determined efforts on the part of retailers to 
force prices down on certain grades, as for instance pea coal, 
have proved generally futile, and they are now gradually 
realizing that they must be prepared to meet full schedule 
prices. At outlying points both to the West and East there 
is open anxiety concerning the matter of fall stock. The 
searcity of supplies and slow water movement to Down East 
points have made it impossible to accumulate anything ap- 
proaching the customary summer supplies and there is every 
indication of a widespread shortage in that direction. The 
unusual strength of the market is undoubtedly due primarily 
to the limited production in the mining regions resulting from 
the restricted labor supply rather than to any concerted 
action on the part of the producing interests to maintain 
prices as is thought in some quarters. 


Bituminous—The market if anything shows still greater 
strength. The demand on contracts is very nearly enough to 
absorb the current production while many large consumers 
who have been drawing on large stocks accumulated in 
anticipation of a suspension in the spring are finding these 
exhausted and are being forced into the market. The only 
adverse factor in the situation is that prices in many in- 
stances have failed to respond to the improved conditions 
and are not yet at a very profitable level. Resumption of 
operations in the Pittsburgh district have not been sufficiently 
general to relieve the pressure for gas coals, and there is not 
much of these offering. It is developing that some of the 
buyers at Down East points, where supplies are especially 
short, have overstayed the market, and there is little hope of 
their obtaining supplies at current figures. The demand is 
not as yet urgent, but there is a distinct feeling that coal will 
be difficult to obtain from now on, and it is a significant fact 
that some far-sighted consumers are looking for additional 
storage space in which to put by reserve stock. Operators on 
the other hand are withdrawing options and orders as a rule 
are only going out on firm business. 

Lake Trade—All indications point to a record-breaking 
demand for coal over the balance of the year. In spite of the 
hot weather, mines continue working at the full capacity of 
the labor supply, which is somewhat limited, and consumption 
continues large in all lines; activity in the iron and steel in- 
dustries is especially pronounced, while ore shipments from 
the upper ports have been outstripping all previous records 
the last two months. The movement on contract is heavy, 
leaving too little coal available for the spot market. Conges- 
tion on the railroad is the most serious problem now facing 
the trade; more reports of delays are coming in as the ship- 
ments to the Lakes increase, while the exceedingly heavy ore 
movement is tending to accentuate the trouble. If nothing 
develops to interfere the 1916 coal shipments on the Lakes will 
break all previous records. 

Middle West—The market has been quiet since the holiday 
period, but it is evident that there is an excellent undertone 
and an active situation is anticipated later. Some additional 
railroad tonnage has been covered by contract, which has 
eliminated this buying as a factor in the prompt market. 
Screenings continue stiff as to prices in spite of the increased 
production, and indications are that they will continue so for 
some time. The country retailers are beginning to buy stor- 
age coal, and the harvesting demand is also absorbing a con- 
siderable tonnage. There is scarcely any consignment coal 
noted and supplies at the distributing centers are at a min- 
imum. The market is particularly good on the Indiana coals, 
‘reports from that section indicating a heavier production and 
better prices than ever before in the history of the trade at 
this season. Lake coal promises to be very scarce and Eastern 
mines are already receiving inquiries for shipments all rail. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite being offered at heavy concessions. 
Large accumulations of nut coal. Export bituminous trade 
continues the predominating feature. Domestic market life- 
tess, Improved tone in the Middle West. 


iJ J e 
Business Opinions 

Boston News Bureau—On the surface the situation is 
much less promising. Prices of everything from products to 
securities are on the down grade. This not only checks the 
buying power but increases liquidation. Sentiment is there- 
fore adverse and the tendency is to play the defensive rather 
than the offensive. 

New problems are offering every day. The successful ar- 
rival of the Deutschland opens a new speculative field. If 
Germany can break the blockade of Great Britain, even to a 
limited extent, it will prolong the war. 

There is the money market to consider. The reserves of 
the New York national banks are now smaller than they 
have been since the federal bank system was inaugurated. 
Banks are now endeavoring to strengthen themselves. There 
is still abundant money but banks are more discriminating. 

Europe is now sending us our securities. These securities 
are to be either sold or borrowed upon, and either case it is 
not particularly favorable to either prices or money. 

There is no question but that general trade is falling off, 
surely so far as new business is concerned. The foreign 
orders for war munitions have shrunk greatly, and domestic 
trade is not likely to expand largely until we know more 
about our harvests, 

It is remarkable, however, how quickly and radically 
sentiment can change at times. We have passed the specu- 
lative “boom,” and now see very little good in anything. But 
his very liquidation which we are seeing is the proper cor- 
rective. The situation will be all the stronger for it. 

Without question the bargain counter is becoming attrac- 
tive. No one can tell how far the present downward course 
will continue. When the turn comes it will probably come 
quickly. Prices have simply been attacked; values remain, 
even if not to the extent estimated five to six months ago. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Much more interest 
is manifested in the woolen goods market at present than 
there has been in recent weeks because prices have been 
named for the light-weight season by the leading sellers and 
by some others having similar fabrics for sale. The summer 
cloth business is to be one of the big developments in the 
light-weight season. The dye stuffs situation is undoubtedly 
much easier than it was, with a greater supply of colors avail- 
able, but up to the present time conditions have prevented 
any important reductions in dye stuffs quotations. 

The cotton goods market is strong. Prices are advancing 
and the number of contracts being placed is increasing. The 
supply of cotton goods in the hands of distributors is not 
large. It is, therefore, believed that cotton manufacturers are 
justified in holding off buyers and in waiting for higher prices. 
The outlook is favorable at the present time and is likely tc 
improve somewhat in the comparatively near future. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods has been in excess of the corresponding period of 
a year ago. Road sales for immediate and fall delivery are 
running well ahead of the same week 1915. Buyers have at- 
tended the market in much larger numbers. Collections are 
ahead of the same period last year. 


Dun—Competitive buying has abated and business moves 
under reduced momentum, though with surprisingly little 
shrinkage in its volume. -This is the period of all others when 
a decided halt is to be expected, as many plants ordinarily 
stop for needed repairs, and inventories and vacations are 
calculated to bring comparative quiet in commercial channels. 
Yet this year is an exception and much less than the custom- 
ary lull is now apparent, while indications foreshadow unusual 
activity throughout the summer. Commercial failures this 
week in the United States are 227 against 256 last week, 281 
the preceding week, and 336 the corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Warm weather has improved retail trade, en- 
larged orders and developed better crop conditions, but 
seasonal recessions, half-yearly inventories, holiday observ- 
ances and a disposition to feel out the price situation have 
superinduced a slight pause in some of the larger lines. Tem- 
porary calm fails to detract from the extraordinarily good out- 
look, which pressages excellent business for months to come, 
this, too, following a record half year, whether measured by 
bank clearings, pig-iron production, mine »?utputs, factory 
production or business turnovers. 
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BOSTON 
A stronger market, the Hampton Roads coals being rather 
Short, with prices firm at $2.85. Georges Creek shipments 
slowing up and Pennsylvania agencies withdraw prices. An- 
thracite coming forward too slow to suit the trade. 


Bituminous—The market shows more strength than for 
several months. Pocahontas and New River in particular are 
in a firmer position; instead of heavy accumulations there is 
now a real shortage among several of the Hampton Roads 
shippers. Certain of them have been obliged to decline to 
load steamers due to arrive on coastwise contracts and a 
few are actively buying from the smaller agencies in order 
to clear their boats. Shortage of labor is affecting the West 
Virginia fields as elsewhere and there is prospect that the 
smokeless coals will be in continued short supply the balance 
of the season. 

It begins to look as if some of the Eastern buyers had 
over-stayed, for there is little hope now of getting the Hamp- 
ton Roads coals forward on new purchases except at outside 
prices. Every factor in the business is shy of taking on new 
obligations and transportation is just as hard as ever to se- 
cure. While there is no flurry of any kind and there is only 
a light inquiry for. spot coal, yet there is a strong feeling that 
from now on Pocahontas and New River will be hard to se- 
eure. Prices are firm at $2.85 f.0.b. and the next move will 
be upward. 

For inland delivery there is also a better demand, par- 
ticularly from consumers who realize the great advantage of 
providing abundant storage for fall and winter use. Plants 
where more than a three or four months stock was out of 
the question are now spending money to secure extra space. 
The ability of the railroads to get deliveries through from the 
mines is being discounted and even such short-line hauls as 
from Boston or Providence are not being relied upon to the 
extent that was customary. 

Georges Creek shipments to this territory have slowed 
down measurably, both all-rail and at Tidewater. Tows are 
moving slowly and the shippers are falling behind on their 
contract obligations. No new business is being undertaken 
and only those with contracts are getting coal in any volume. 
It is still available f.o.b. in moderate quantities. 

The Pennsylvania grades show further signs of firmness 
and the prospect of good business ahead, output considered. 
Operators who were offering coal a few weeks ago have now 
practically withdrawn from the market. Options are not left 
out now for more than a few days, so confident are most of 
the shippers that prices will soon begin to advance. There 
are some who are accepting orders only for July and August. 
All-rail shipments are coming through reasonably well but 
not fast enough to enable consumers to stock ahead very 
much. A moderate amount of anthracite barge space is avail- 
able for Philadelphia loading, but the aggregate is not large 
and is not really affecting the Tidewater market in any par- 
ticular. A little coal stays long enough at the piers for de- 
murrage to accrue but most of the shippers are sending it 
down only on firm orders. 

Anthracite—The holiday suspension has affected the vol- 
ume of domestic sizes for this market. Shipments are again 
very slow and while dealers are not as a rule alarmists there 
are many in this territory who are fearful of conditions this 
fall and winter. A widespread shortage is regarded as cer- 
tain and some of the more outspoken members of the trade 
are urging the public to take coal early. There are so many 
local difficulties in the mining regions, so much unfavorable 
weather for moving barges, and the shippers who are send- 
ing coal to this market are so loaded with orders that there 
is reason for all the anxiety that exists. 

Egg continues in the shortest supply and the scarcity is 
proving very embarrassing to most of the city dealers. Stove 
coal is none too plentiful and some of the special coals are 
not short. The ports along the coast that usually take 
schooner shipments are confronted with such high freights 
that exertions are made to get supplies by rail from points 
like Portland and Bangor. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at 
the points designated, are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore’ F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields. . 1 $2.35@2.85 $2.65@3/15)) (enw $1.10@1.60 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2. 60@3.00 2.90@3.30 .......... 1.35@1.75 


Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.27@3.37 $3.00@3.10 2.00@2.10 


Pocahontas and New River, f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., are $2.85. On cars Providence and Boston prices 
are $4.85 @4.95. 
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NEW YORK 


Anthracite market strong. Heavy demand continues. Bi- 
tuminous situation still better, with higher prices in sight. 
New England shipments still restricted. 

Anthracite—The anthracite situation is in better shape 
than it was a week ago. Egg and stove coals continue in 
good demand and the call for chestnut is becoming stronger, 
due probably to the shortage in the two other sizes. There 
is a good demand from the Northwest and Lake shipments 
are heavy but shippers complain of a scarcity of vessels. Re- 
ports from the West indicate a shortage of prepared coals and 
some shippers are already anxious as to what may happen in 
the late fall and winter. 

Pea coal continues easy. Buckwheat No. 1 is in better 
shape and some shippers say that from 20 to 25c. per ton 
more can be secured for it than last week. Prices for rice 
and barley are firm. Unfavorable reports are current con- 
cerning boiler coal; it is not being well received and some 
shippers say that the buyers are returning to the use of rice 
and barley. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tidewater, at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


Individual 


Circular Individual Circular 
Broken.... $4200 38" eee Meare IPOS, so stele oe 75 $3.50@3.75 
Hee see 5325. $5.20@5.25 Buck....... 75 2.45@2.75 
Stove...... 5.45 5.40@5.45 Rice...... 3. 25 2.20@2.25. 
Nut. eee 5.55 5.40@5.55 Barley..... 1.75 1.75@2.00 
Boiler..... 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—The bituminous market is on the up-trend 
and the next few weeks will probably see much higher prices. 
Conditions are better than in some time and most quotations 
are higher by from 5 to 10c. than a week ago. The im- 
provement extends through the various coals. Indeed, some 
shippers predict new record high prices before the end of the 
year. 

Many large consumers who stocked heavily in anticipation 
of labor trouble in the spring are now running low and will 
soon be in the market for new supplies. Some of these have 
refrained from making contracts, depending upon previous 
conditions to buy cheaply, but they are now realizing that 
conditions from the production end are different than here- 
tofore and that operators are in a position to get better 
prices. 

Rail shipments to New England are again under restriction. 
Many small shippers receiving supplies at South Amboy are 
also under embargo. Considerable coal is on its way to Tide- 
water and many boats are tied up at the docks. 

Some shippers report all the business they can attend to 
while there are others who say conditions are not very ac- 
tive. Gas coals are short in this market and there is little 
offering on the high-grade steam coals. 

The bunkering »musiness is good, and many inquiries are 
being received regarding export coals. 

Current quotations gross tons, at Tidewater for the various 
grades follow: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Ng ae 50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 $1.95@2.10 


Georges Creek Tyson.. 10@3.30 3.10 @3. 30 3.10@3.30 1.55@1.75 
Clearfield: Medium...... A 95@3..10 ) 2:95@3.10) “eee 1.40@1.55 
South Forks.....,.-.... 3.20@3.-80  2-35.40545 | eee 1.65@1.75 
Nanty Glovvsenceceeniere 3.10@3.20° 2.2. ae 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: Me- 

Gium<,.e eens 2. oer ee a 90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.85@1.45 
Quemahoning tava ss Clee . 8.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1 45@1.55 
West Virginia Fairmont } .......... 3.80@3.90 3.80@3.90 1.00@1.10 
Fairmont minezrune dss ae ene 3.80@3.90 3.80@3.90 1.00@1.10 
WesteiniMarylands s..ee een 2.80@2.90 2.80@2.90 1.25@1.35 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite in good condition and little shading of prices. 
Stove in strong demand. Collections fair. Price commission 
starts investigation. Good tonnage of bituminous moving, with 
prices unchanged. é 

Anthracite—While there is no particular activity to the 
trade there is a healthy tone as compared with mid-July of 
former years. The hot weather, of course, is having an effect, 
but even at that the output of the mines with their restricted 
hours and shortage of labor occasionally fails to meet the 
demand. 

The retail trade is still anticipating stocking yards with 
companies’ pea coal at bargain prices; it is surprising how 
many dealers are holding off hoping for a break. The big 
companies have been approached with tenders of large or- 
ders at a cut price, which they have firmly declined. The 
dealers cannot seem to realize that they are going to pay 55c. 
to 65c. per ton in excess of last summer’s prices. As a result 
much of the current trade on this size is being absorbed by the 
individuals at prices ranging from $2.25 to the big buyer to 
$2.50 for the smaller retail man. As these smaller operators 
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will be unable to meet the situation when the real demand 
comes some dealers are doomed to disappointment and large 
consignments are sure to be made during September and 
October at the maximum rate of $2.80. 

Egg and stove orders are equal to the output and little 
cutting is being done to the ordinary trade. These sizes have 
been shaded to $3.85 and $4.10 where the orders have helped 
to move chestnut. Stove size is in quite short supply and 
the companies are considerably behind their orders on it. 

Some are inclined to believe that the strength of the 
market is due to the somewhat limited tonnage coming into 
this section and not to any determination of the individuals 
to procure top prices as is generally thought. One hears of 
too many instances where they have broken faith with each 
other to believe that. With the possible exception of one in- 
stance the big companies have shown a laudable disposition 
to adhere to the circular prices. 

It has been noticed for the past two weeks that coal is 
coming to market in an improved condition with the prep- 
aration and sizing up to the old standard, particularly on 
chestnut and the smaller sizes. 

This week the city authorities have been asking for bids 
on a deficiency basis to cover supplies of coal for the various 
pumping stations. The city is also asking tenders on a con- 
siderable tonnage of the new boiler fuel. 

On account of the regular contract business being post- 
poned by the deliberations with the miners in the spring, the 
salesmen of the coal companies are putting in one of the 
most active summers for many years. The contract business 
is nearly all closed now, with only a small tonnage still out- 
standing; quite a number of large contracts are known to 
have been covered this week. 

Collections if anything have shown a slight improvement, 
as a number of companies paid the tax refund recently and 
this has helped to clean up many old balances. This tax has 
now been refunded by practically all shippers, with the excep- 
tion of one of the largest companies; this company states that 
the refund will be forthcoming but does not state when. 

The commission to investigate the increase in the price of 
anthracite coal have at last started their investigation by 
sending a letter with a series of questions to all the dealers 
in the city. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship~ 
ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide are as follows: 





Line Tide Line Tide 
IBroken...........++ $3.60 $4.75 Buckwheat.......0+ $1.65 $2.55 
iene tikthe cictens.06.0 9 3.95. 5.05 Riges iver ce skeretas 1.00 
BSCOV Ess i5 staise's o> clever 4.20: 5.39 Boileris se aes ee ‘90 1.80 
Gate i riiiatcle Cenc ee 5% 2.60 3.50 Barley's.. vie aden 3f5 
BALTIMORE 


Bituminous movement well up to production and prices re- 
main firm, Anthracite trade flat. Exports improving slowly. 

Bituminous—Prices remain firm for steam coals, due to the 
fact that the movement on contract is now well up to the pro- 
duction which is limited by the labor shortage. There is now 
little chance of any break in prices, even though demand on 
new business is very poor. The gas-coal situation remains 
firm. The Lakes are still taking considerable coal, and this 
undoubtedly helps support the market. 

Prices to the trade are about as follows, at the mines, per 
gross ton: Georges Creek, Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.55; 
Quemahoning, $1.60; Somerset, $1.45; Freeport, $1.15; Fair- 
mont, gas, three-quarter, $1.25; same, mine-run, $1.20 to $1.25; 
slack, $1.20. 

Anthracite—A flat period is the general verdict of the hard- 
coal trade here. No great activity is now expected before the 
latter part of August. 

Exports—The export situation is slowly improving. 
ing the past week the total loading was 22,771 tons, despite 
the three-day holiday period over the Fourth. While official 
figures for the June shipment have not as yet been announced 
by the Custom House they will approximate 80,000 tons. 


Dur- 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Stocks depleted and little coal in transit from mines. 
Movement good both coastwise and export. Shortage due to 
searcity of labor at mines. Little business done in anthra- 
cite. 

While the past week has held up well as to tonnage 
dumped over the Hampton Roads terminals, the present week 
starts with little coal on hand. The shortage seems to be 
felt by nearly all shippers and will hardly be relieved dur- 
ing this week. The light output is caused by minor labor 
troubles. This condition has prevailed in both the Poco- 
hontas and New River fields for some time and is now be- 

inning to be felt in earnest at Hampton Roads. The three 
ailroads serving Hampton Roads are giving excellent service 
with the small tonnage of coal in transit. 
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Exports have continued good for the past week. Two car- 
goes are of especial interest, one to Punta Arenas, Chile, and 
the other for Oran, Algeria. Freights continue to decline and 
this will no doubt stimulate exports. Present rates to the 
Plate are quoted at some $16.80, a reduction of about $3.60 in 
a short time. 

Business coastwise shows some improvement since last 
week, most of the tonnage being on contract though some new 
business to coastwise ports is noted, also. 

Bunker steamers are arriving in satisfactory numbers, quite 
a few coming through the Panama Canal and stopping at 
Hampton Roads to coal for the voyage across. 

Anthracite is inactive, though some little business is re- 
ported. 

The extremely light stocks of Pocahontas and New River 
are causing a stiffening of prices. 

Current quotations are as follows: Pocahontas and New 
River mine-run, for cargo, $2.85@3 per gross ton. Pocahontas 
and New River, for bunkers, $3.30 per gross ton plus trim- 
ming. Pocahontas and New River, on tracks, $2.75 per net 
ton. Anthracite, $7.50 per net ton delivered. 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 





Week Ending 








Railroad June 10 Junel7 June 24 July 1 July 8 
Norfolk & Western. 186,272 153,958 171,394 160,108 114,026 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 118,80) 57,468 95,365 ~- 70,905 91,311 
Virginian. sete stents 81,917 39,032 83,408 94,029 94,016 

Totals. <., ac siessvereints 386,998 250,458 350,163 325,032 ~ 299,353 
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Ocean Charters and Freights 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows dur- 
ing the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 

Josey Antilla 1,670 Ocland Daiquiri 1,874 

Ramos Cartagena Georgios W.C. Italy $30.30 

G.S. Smith Manzanilla 495 4 

C. E. Look Halifax 457 $3.75 VIRGINIA 

M. Hendry Halifax 249 Rio Janeiro $17.75 

F. Creadick Cardenas 1,200 Rio Janeiro ily ie 433 
Davenport Azores 634 14.00 
Smith Surinam 528 
H. Sherwood Lisbon 522 15.00 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

A number of steamers were chartered in London during 
the past week, to load at United States ports for Lower 
Plate ports at $15 to $15.30, but we understand that these 
rates were made by the British Admiralty, and very much 
higher rates are being offered for this voyage on commercial 
coal. Two large steamers were reported during this period as 
having been chartered for coals from Virginia to Rio at $17.75 
net, with very quick despatch guaranteed for discharging, and 
a steamer was chartered for coals, from a U. S. port to a port 
in the West Coast of Italy, at $28.80. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as fol- 
lows: ‘ 


To Rate To Rate 

TLAVand... ese hortretteerete $4.25about Bermuda....-....... . .$4.50@5.00 
Cardenas or Sagua...... BeOUGG OOM Vera (Oruz stlaed vette’ share 6.00@6.50 
Cienfuegos. (Wiles eneee Sr ZOO) LAMPICO ye wise eeisreis os 6 6.00@6 .50 
Port au Spain, Trinidad. 6.25about Rio Janeiro........... 417.75@18.25 
St. Liteias... ss ceieckeius ats G.2oabout Santos*® fA... dsc. s + 18.50@19 .00 
St. Thomassen sue 5.75@6.00 Montevideo............ 18 .00@19.20 
Barbados: ic cacdeteretmeeeien 6.25about BuenosAires orLa Plata. .18.00@19.20 
Kingston... «sce «ett eiesteiats 5.50@6.00 Rosario.. ..19.20@21.00 
WUracado:... «asieere onde see 20.00 about. West Coast of Italy... . 28.80 about 
Santiago.) lc oe alee ee 5.50@6.00 Barcelona***®.......... 24.00 about 
Guantanamo............ 5.50@6.00 Chile (good poet) ee 212.00 about 
Demerara. .... denen nee icinee sae: Marseilles.............-.27.60 about 

* Consignees paying dockage dues. ** Spanish Ais for account of cargo. 

2700 tons discharge. 3 And p.c. * Net, 1,000 tons discharge. 5 Or 
other good Spanish port. . 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Repoit. Me, 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 

From Hampton Roads to Boston rates are slightly firmer 
again, charters being made at $1.85@1.90 for medium sized 
tonnage for a single trip. For the moment quick transporta- 
tion is scarce but on the other hand the lack of coal at the 
loading piers is going to make the demand ease off for a week 
or two. It is still the general expectation that rates will ad- 
vance in August. Off-shore freights are still so high that it 
will probably be a long time before American boats now en- 
gaged in that trade will be attracted back to the coastwise 
business. 

Barges for Long Island Sound out of New York are still 
commanding 85@90c. 
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PITTSBURGH 


Mines operating nearly full, with some labor shortage and 
fair car supply. Prices unchanged. 


The mines in the Pittsburgh district are operating very 
nearly at capacity, labor supply being somewhat scant. Car 
supplies are fair but occasionally difficulty is experienced and 
in some quarters it is thought a serious congestion may occur 
before the end of the Lake season, as the ore movement is 
extremely heavy. May -broke all monthly records for ore 
movement down the Lakes and June beat that record by more 
than a million tons, so that the railroads may have difficulty 
in moving the tonnage. 

There is a fair line demand for coal but certainly no more 
than would be expected under the circumstances when all 
stocks were used up at the time of the labor trouble. Shipments 
against contracts with regular consumers are very heavy. 
The steel industry is working at its fullest capacity and 
promises to do so for many months. Lake shipments have 
increased somewhat. 

Quotations for prompt coal are unchanged from a week 
ago as follows: Slack, 90c.@$1; mine-run, $1.30@1.40; %-in., 
$1.40@1.50; 1%-in., $1.50@1.60, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. The circular price remains at $1.50 for mine-run. 


BUFFALO 


Contracts absorb nearly all the bituminous production. 
Anthracite quiet but not very plentiful. Striking miners re- 
turning to work slowly. Car supply running down. 


Bituminous—The complaint is that single orders are still 
hard to get. Contracting has been so heavy that many oper- 
ators and jobbers find it difficult to get coal enough to fill 
these. Some of them have given up all effort to sell on single 
orders and are glad to get coal enough for contracts. It does 
not appear likely that the miners will return to work in 
sufficient numbers to produce much of a surplus right away. 
Wages are high and money is too plentiful with them for any 
extra exertion. 

The bituminous supply here is increased by the offering of 
a liberal supply of Ohio coal, while at the same time Pitts- 
burgh coal is slowly increasing. Ohio is asking a stiff price, 
and does not appear so anxious to underbid Pittsburgh as 
was the case last winter. 

Some complaint is heard of car shortage. Gondolas are 
hard to get and the idea is that cars will be very scarce by 
fall. If the coal supply does not increase by that time the 
prices will stiffen. They are fairly strong now, slack being 
quite scarce. Quotations are as follows: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
GUM ped oe was alae tenet eee outs took meer seats $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
"ERTEG-QUATTOL: 5) fens tierce eolend, otro staves 2.85 260 |: 94 eee raoe:: 
Mone ria no taes eerceetoinacc ete eaete 6 PIT BS rea 0) 2.60 
Black oS5os ecto hic rece toes 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 


Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—There is not much stir in the trade. Shippers 
are sizing up the situation largely with a view to putting 
themselves into the best possible shape for shipping and 
selling coal as soon as the fall demand sets in. 


TORONTO 


Trade active in all lines. Consumers stocking up in an- 
ticipation of shortage. Ample supplies on hand. 


The demand for both hard and soft coal is much more ac- 
tive than is usual in the midsummer season. Large consumers 
are apprehensive of a scarcity and an increase in prices be- 
fore long and are laying in supplies, keeping the yards busy 
making deliveries. Dealers have plentiful stocks on hand in 


all lines and consignments are coming in steadily. There is 
still a considerable shortage of labor for local deliveries. 
Prices are steady, quotations for best grades, per short 


ton, being as follows: Retail, anthracite egg, stove and nut, 
$8; grate, $7.75; pea, $6.75; bituminous steam, $5.25; screen- 
ings, $4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. 
cars at destination, bituminous three-quarter lump, $4; screen- 
ings, $3.25; Pennsylvania smokeless lump, $4.50; Pocahontas 
lump, $5.50; slack, $3.75. 


CLEVELAND 


Railroad receipts very light. Prices for spot shipments de- 
celine. Lake shipments very small. 

Receipts of coal for local consumption have been less than 
any other time this season. Shipments from the mines have 
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been very light and prices locally remain the same as they 
have been except that small quantities of spot coal for ship- 
ment from the mines can be purchased at low prices. 

From all appearances the year 1916 will be the largest 
in the history of the coal business in volume of Lake coal, 
though during the month of June shipments into Lake Supe- 
rior were one million tons short of June 1913 which is the 
record month. The loss of hard coal in that month was 113,000 
tons. 

Under existing conditions the month of July will see the 
lowest coal prices that we have had since last fall. 

Following are the market prices per short ton f.o.b. Cleve- 
land: 


Three- Mine- Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack quarter run Slack 
No. 8........ $2.10 $2.00 $1.90 Youghiogheny $2.60 $2.50 ..... 
Cambridge... 2.10 2.00 1.85 Pittsburgh... 2.60 2 .'00' Pattee 
Middle Dist.. 2.00 1.90 1.80 Pocahontas... .... 2.70 : 
Hocking..... ree ee - 1.80 Fairmont.... 2.10 2.00 $1.90 
DETROIT 


Steam-coal sales lighter and there is less interest in domes- 
tie grades. Lake shippers have difficulty in getting vessels for 
Lake Michigan. 


Bituminous—Several days of high temperature seem to 
have reduced the industrial demand for steam coal. Buyers 
are apparently interested only in the fine sizes, prices on 
which show no material change. The domestic trade is even 
less active. Neither consumers nor retailers are placing or- 
ders freely and are apparently looking for lower prices. 


Anthracite—Very little business is being done in anthra- 
cite. Stove size is less plentiful than egg or chestnut. Whole- 
salers are predicting that those now withholding orders may 
have trouble getting supplies when buying becomes more 
general, 


Lake Trade—With many vessels making the upbound trip 
without cargo and others loading only for ports on Lake Su- 
perior, coal shippers to points on Lake Michigan are offering 
rates sometimes 100 per cent. greater than last season. Few 
carriers are obtainable, even to take coal to ports rated as 
the best on the Lake from an unloading viewpoint. The ship- 
ments to Lake Superior docks are not of record dimensions, 
though well maintained. The statistical report of St. Marys 
River Canals, shows that there were 264,277 tons of anthracite 
and 1,791,047 tons of soft coal moved in June. This compares 
with 300,631 tons of hard coal and 1,624,535 tons of soft coal 
in June last year and with 414,401 tons of hard coal and 
1,846,689 tons of soft coal in June, 1914. 


COLUMBUS 


Better demand for domestic sizes. Prices are generally 
well maintained. Future prospects considered bright. 


The domestic trade is showing signs of awakening and 
there is increased activity. Buying is good and the volume of 
business satisfactory. One of the worst features is the in- 
creased shortage of labor, which is curtailing production. 
There is also quite a pronounced shortage of cars which is 
hampering the business to a certain extent. 

Steam business continues good. Factories in nearly every 
line of manufacturing, especially those making iron and steel 
products, are taking a large tonnage. Most of the steam con- 
tracts have been closed but there are still a few which are 
hanging fire. Some buying in the open market is reported. 

Retail prices are generally well maintained. Pocahontas 
is moving well and the same is true of West Virginia grades, 
such as splints and White and Red Ash. Anthracite is one of 
the strongest grades in the market with prices ruling firm. 

The Lake trade remains active, despite a rather short 
supply of boats. Word from the upper Lake ports shows that 
the movement off the docks to the interior is good and no 
congestion has appeared. Lake prices remain firm in every 
way. The loading machinery of the Hocking Valley Ry. at 
Toledo handled 139,000 tons during the past week. 

Production in Ohio fields has been curtailed by car and 
labor shortage. As a result, few of the fields are producing 
over 75% of normal and some less than tha‘. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines are as follows: 


Hock- Pom- East Heck- Pom- East 

ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 

Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... HEE sia vee $1.30 ‘$1.35, see 
Inchanda quarter. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mine-run......... 1.20 1.20 $1.15 
Three-quarter-inch 1.40 1.40 1.30 Nut, pea and slack. .90 .90 .90 
Nut. a soerceeee Ds] Wo balis| Re ae ee Coarse slack...... 80" 80 esau 

CINCINNATI 
Increasing activity in all departments of the market. The 


Lake movement heavy. 

Indications are that the remainder of the current year is 
going to see the best business the coal trade has experienced 
in a long time. Buying is steadily increasing, and the supply 
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of coal may very well become inadequate before long. The 
movement to the Lakes is very heavy, all lines shipping to the 
lower ports being loaded to capacity, and congestion in a 
good many cases is resulting, although vessels are somewhat 
more plentiful than seemed probable earlier in the season. 

The effect on the local market has been pronounced, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that many large operators are out 
of the market, with all of their output contracted for. Cheap 
spot coal has been virtually eliminated, and buyers are begin- 
‘ning to realize that the time for bargain coal has gone by. 
Retailers are scrambling for stocks, not only for their winter 
business but for current demand, as many domestic consum- 
ers buy their coal during July and August. Prices are stiffen- 
ing right along. A limited car supply continues to furnish 
an additional factor of strength for the market, and bids 
fair to do so during the entire season. 


LOUISVILLE 


Steam coals in demand but domestic grades slump. Labor 
shortage at consignment points. Short-time operations at 
mines. 

What little activity there is, is confined principally to steam 
coals, which continue in brisk demand. Domestic has gone off 
generally and is selling slowly. Eastern Kentucky mines for 
the most part, except where contracts call for steady work, 
are averaging about three or four days a week. There is no 
change in the western Kentucky labor situation. 

Prices for eastern Kentucky coals, f.o.b. mines, long-ton 
basis, range around $1.60@1.75 for block; $1.30@1.35 for 2x4- 
in. egg; $1.05 for mine-run and 65@85c. for nut and slack. 
Slack in western Kentucky brings about 40c. and nut and 


slack 65@7T5c. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Fairly strong market remains for prompt furnace coke. 
Contract coke dull and foundry slightly easier. Production 
and shipments increased. 


While the extra demand for spot furnace coke on account 
of the holiday’s interruption to shipments is now over, there 
is still a fairly stiff market, attributed in chief part to dif- 
ficulty in getting out full production in this hot weather, 
when the men are indisposed to put forth their best efforts. 
Oceasionally as high as $2.75 is bid for spot furnace coke of 
the best grade. 

There is no further negotiation as to furnace coke con- 
tracts and the few consumers who may be uncovered will 
probably buy from month to month. Some of the furnaces 
pay a great deal of attention to the byproduct ovens now be- 
ing completed, as one or two new plants are to come in each 
month for some time to come and coke is expected to become 
easier in consequence. While $2.50 is generally asked it is 
quite possible that $2.35 could be done, aS was the case in 
some contracts already reported. 

Foundry coke on contract is a shade easier, there being 
several sellers at $3.25, when the market was developed at 
$3.50 when the early contracting was done. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $2.50@2.75; contract, $2.35@2.50; prompt 
foundry, $3.25@3.50; contract foundry, $3.25@3.50, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower ‘Connellsville region in the week ended July 1 at 423,- 
550 tons, an increase of 6,010 tons, and shipments at 437,016 
tons, an increase of 16,307 tons. 


Buffalo—The market has stiffened somewhat of late, due 
to the cutting down of production. In some cases coal has 
been scarce or in demand for direct shipment. The consump- 
tion is good. Some shippers are asking an advance over the 
regular quotation of $5.10 for 72-hr. foundry, $4.30 for 48-hr. 
furnace, $3.70 for high sulphur and $3.45 for stock coke. 


Chicago—Coke prices have been quoted at an increase of 
10c. per ton. A rising tendency is seen in gas house coke. All 
sizes are selling at a premium owing to production being 
behind demand, and quotations are as follows per net ton, 
- f.0.b. cars Chicago: Connellsville, $6@6.25; Wise County, $6@ 
6.25; byproduct foundry, $6@6.25; byproduct domestic, $4.95@ 
5.20; gas house, $4.60@4.75. 


St. Louis—Domestic coke is showing a little more life. 
Nearly all the dealers are under contract so there is not 
much free coke to move here. The Western demand is much 
better. There is not much new business on foundry coke 
but shipments going forward on existing contracts are quite 
heavy. Spot shipments are quoted at $5.25 for foundry, $4.50 
for domestic chestnut or stove and $4.75 for domestic egg. 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 


HicmiiicimusinnsnainteneenGURTnMenintm tained mber uit amiteGnsarei tren titcaitewe tise euaeinnsmueuintae 
GENERAL REVIEW 

Buying improves and prices firm. More domestic coal 
being stored. Screenings show greater strength, a 

No great changes have occurred in the Western market 
during the past week although it is apparent that the in- 
dustry is entering upon an era of larger activity. Shipments 
have been increased by the harvesting demands and country 
retailers are beginning to buy some tonnage for storage. The 
market is everywhere on an upward turn and but little unsold 
coal has accumulated at the mines. The car situation has 
been unsatisfactory in spots, some of the Southern Illinois 
mines having been handicapped this week by the shortages of 
equipment. 

Steam business shows no easing up, and screenings are 
firmer and higher by an ‘average of 5c. per ton. The situa- 
tion continues favorable as to consignment coal; very little 
stock remains long enough on tracks at distributing centers 
to influence prices. Anthracite buying is slightly improved, 
but most dealers are still waiting, and few orders have been 
given. Transportation is reasonably prompt but it is freely 
predicted that delays will be experienced when the larger 
buying begins. 

Lake trade conditions remain unchanged with compara- 
tively little coal moving. Railroads are already recéiving re- 
quests from shippers and buyers for equipment to move ton- 
nage from Eastern mines via the all-rail route. Strenuous 
conditions are very likely to develop in August unless the 
supply of Lake bottoms improves. Reports from Duluth docks 
are to the effect that there is a greater scarcity of coal at 
the head of the Lakes than ever before with demand from the 
interior unusually heavy, though it is hoped that with the re- 
sumption of operations in the Pittsburgh District that re- 
ceipts will be larger. 

Production at the mines is increasing and most colleries 
have averaged fully 50% or over during the past week. 


ST. LOUIS 

Market steady but quiet since the holiday. Less railroad 
buying.. Sereenings show no indications of weakening. 

In the Standard district most of the mines have lost three 
days’ time in the last week but domestic business has beguy 
to pick up again noticeably. There is a little less railroai 
business as the Wabash, which was buying Standard coal on 
the open market, has contracted for its supply effective 
July 1, from the mines on its line in the Springfield and 
Staunton districts. Standard screenings continue in stiff de- 
mand at top prices. Indications are that there will be no 
break in screenings this month and that even later the prica 
reduction will not be anything like as great as usual. 

Things are beginning to move down in Franklin County. 
Domestic business is beginning to come in at a good rate and 
the demand for steam sizes is outrunning the supply right 
along. 

Williamson County coal is beginning to move locally to the 
dealers. There is considerable out of town demand well 
scattered. 

Anthracite is dull. The raise in freight rates last July 
and the increase in price this April seems to have taken all 
the enthusiasm out of the dealers. The price was so high 
that they are mostly only handling it under protest and push- 
ing substitutes in the shape of high-grade soft coal and coke 
at every chance. 

The market is quotable on the following basis per net ton, 
f.o.b. mines: 


De 


OUVELUUNEAANANNAHUOUON NONE 


Staunton 
and 

Franklin William- - Mont- Inter- Stand- 

County son gomery mediate ard 
6-in. lump vie ope teh hte eer ae $1.65 $1.35@1.55 $1.25 $1.25 $1.00 
6x3-in. CZ8....-2 506 sue ree 1.65 1.85@1.55 1.25 1-25 95 
8x2-in. nut. te aces ene £65" V3b@1.55 1525 1225 .90 
No. 2 nut. 4003 -Ace i een 1.50 Ter, 1.10 1.00 .90 
No. 3: 0Ut su:0 <0 uae eee Om ee ea OF a ee, 
No.4 nut. %2 sco. eee. The Sie © wl Ear ee Gaal Sie each ae arama 
No. 5 nut... -. «osetia iene PLO TNE buniie acti! cares om Cy Nemvanas 
Screenings se pia 6: aWey eto eae ei .95 .99 .90 .85 85 
POW Wietemreci sa Woccen puma Se Aree 115 1.00 85 
Steam égg <3...’ s:... dei eeeeeceene & er neee et meme ec ei 1 sag Ri Ne ee 85 
MMine-runets 2. sic isieieee nee 1.25 sie ba 1.10 1.00 85 
Washed «.cic5 tec ete ee near re Nr Sie Ein Ale cchne tb) sees ase 
No.1 DUt., «cite s:2 cleus ae eee i-65 1.50 1.40 1,40 
No. 2 nuts <ss0-.- 0s neem eee reer 1.50 1.30 1,25 1.25 
No. 3 nut. cc Tele Ok ee gheheeeene a Mere 1,35 1.30 1.25 1.20 
No. 4 peas cic s.cp-1 (ones stokes aetna 1 eds 1.25 1.25 1.20 
No. Sslack2-%.2.s.2c0 eee eres hy .70 .70 70 


CHICAGO 
Steam coal orders strong. Better tone in domestic sizes. 
Sereenings higher. 
Harvest demand from Southern Illinois mines has been the 
prominent feature of the week and at some mines sufficierit 
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cars were not available. Increased ordering of domestic sizes 
has been noticeable. Screenings have been averaging from 
95c. to $1. No unsold coal has accumulated and prices on do- 
mestic sizes have been running strong reaching as high 
as $1.65. 

In the Springfield district an improved tone is noted. Do- 
mestic orders have commenced to come in and screenings have 
been in stronger demand at higher prices. 

The Indiana operators report a better run of business at 
this time of the year than ever experienced before with prices 
well maintained. Domestic orders for No. 4 coal are in goodly 
volume, some operators receiving as high as $1.60. Steam coal 
has been shipped principally from Knox County. Demand for 
steam sizes from Indiana industrial centers shows no abate- 
ment. 

The smokeless market shows firmer tendencies and it is 
felt that by the end of July buying will be on a much stronger 
basis. On July first the price of lump and egg advanced to $2 
per ton at which the important shippers are holding firm. 

Hocking operators seem to have been successful in creating 
a broader interest for their coals in this territory. Harvest 
demands have been strong and the shortages of Lake boats 
and railroad equipment have increased the all-rail movement. 
But little activity is noted in splint coals. Eastern Kentucky 
grades have shown little life and prices are still wide apart. 

Inability of anthracite agencies here to obtain sufficient 
tonnage via the Lakes is causing some concern and unless the 
boat situation improves, a stringency will occur when the de- 
mand becomes more pressing. Buying of anthracite is still 
below normal and if this territory should become dependent 
mainly on rail movement during the fall or winter, dealers 
are likely to experience delays and perhaps will find prices 
unduly high when they decide to place orders. Some difficulty 
is being experienced at the present time in securing stove 
for prompt delivery. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 


ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 
Williamson and Knox and 
Iranklin Co. Springfield Carterville Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump...... $1.55@1.65 $1.50 $1.50@1.60 $1.50 $1.50 
Steam lump 1.35 1.30@1.35 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.45 1.35@1.45 
23 and 3-in. 

Hui pie. PAP ROE 1.45 
1}-in. lump. ioe Ape 1.30@1.35 bees eA 
Egg....... 1.55@1.65 1.20@1.25 1.25@1.30 1.50 1.50 
Nite. or 5 hes 1.20@1.25 1.20@1.25 1.35@1.50 1.25@1.35 
No.lwashed 1.65 asses eda tect ere 
No.2washed 1.50 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.55 see : Ese 
No. 2 nut.. 1.45 ae Soha SELES ols.ibue 
Mine-run.. . 125 1.15@1.25 1.10@1.15 1.10@1.15 1D: 
Screenings.. .95@1.00 .90@ .95 .90@1.00 .95@1.00 .95@1.00 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 

& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump::.-.. $1.55@1.65 $1.60@1.85 $1.60@2.00 $1.60@1.80 $1. Secae 75 
1}-in. yg 1.30@1.35 Saad 
Egg ae 1.55@1.65 1.25@1.60 1 60@1.90 1. 60@1. vésye il. ode, 65 
Nauti 1.50@1.55 1.15@1.35 1.45 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.55 eee ne ee eh 
No. 2 nut.. 1.4 Neate : Be ome 
Mine-run... 1.25 1.15@1.25 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25 
Screenings. . .95@1.00 .95 bee Soe Sere 


KANSAS CITY 
Domestic coal is in liberal supply while steam coal is easy, 
and less is being stored than last week. Mines are operating 
more smoothly than for many months. The demand for thresh- 
ing is unusually large, owing to the rapidity with which 
threshing is proceeding, and the unexpectedly good crops of 
wheat in some districts. 


SUEDE ECE eee 


I, C. C. DECISIONS 


PATTI MCL 


No. 6492—Brush Creek Mining and Manufacturing Co. VS. 
Louisville & Nashville R.R. Co. Submitted May 8, 1914. De- 
cided May 23, 1916. 

1. Carload rates of the Cumberland R.R. and the Louisville 
& Nashville R.R. on coal from mines on the Cumberland R.R. 
to the northwest and the southeast found not to be discrim- 
inatory because they exceed group rates of the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. to and from the same territories from and to 
mines on that road, but found to be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceed such group rates by more than 5c. per ton, 
and the defendants required to publish rates on that basis. 
Reparation denied. 

2. Rates on inbound supplies to mines on the Cumberland 
R.R. not found to be unreasonable or discriminatory. 

No. 7587—-Colorado Fuel Co. ws. Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Ry. Co. of Texas. Submitted Oct, 31, 1915. Decided May 19, 
1916, 

Reconsigning and back-haul charges assessed on a carload 
shipment of coal from Hickory Canon, Colo., to Gould, Okla., 
found unlawful. Reparation awarded. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


CLUE tod 


MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 


The following is a comparative statement of coal handled 
by the 17 principal Middle Western carriers for the months of 
March, and the first three months of 1915 and 1916: 


hs 


SCUTT eee 











March —tThree Months—— 
1915 1916 1915 1916 

hg aes ve Risces 651,454 828,210 2,060,078 2,969,706 
C. & A. Renate mes 530,338 770,161 1,770,991 2,589,889 
C. B. % b. RR. ante Grete 408,677 480,467 1,538,959 2,021,183 
C. CU Cl Gat aaa hen. 439,458 566,946 1,397,736 1,830,067 
Vandalia R.R.... 426,860 542,171 1,353,083 1,684,834 
.H. & S. E. Ry 277,246 413,476 872,546 1,224,257 

C; & A> Rane 160,556 217,435 520,967 852,343 
Wabash RvR. ae 148,585 160,484 466,295 586,388 
St. L. Ty Mo &'8) Ryseese 126,732 125,160 389,524 454,050 
Southertl Hiya ee 97,474 209,963 291,637 589,435 
B. 0: Si & We RR Rice 99,421 60,351 307,430 229,873 
St. L. R. & E. R.R 63,360 63,854 175,730 240,840 
St. L. @i Gb hye 56,440 62,780 177,196 222,645 
L. & M.Ry ake eee 58,118 oa,228 179,044 175,652 
C..1. & La Ryzecaen ie 58,825 83,186 145,450 218,769 
C: P.. & Sty LAR ae aes 38,798 50,691 123,936 176,866 
C..& N.GWarTR he ace 34,425 47,106 119,151 198,073 

COAL MOVEMENT 


Fuel shipments over 13 of the leading Eastern carriers for 
March and three months of 1915 and 1916 were as follows, in 
short tons: 























March 3 Months 
Anthracite 1915 1916 915 1916 
B. & Oxcnheue eee 88,592 190,276 339,093 444,758 
iB. RR, 11,612 14,633 38,303 49,899 
B. &S 248 664 1,667 2,287 
C. 441 779 2,242 3,038 
EXrie. «, now Gio eae ee 672,548 901,696 2,078,807 2,637,488 
H., B. T. Meio atceeee i ll a. eee eee 63 97 
Penn... a eee eee 814,872 1,120,060 2,472,278 3,228,518 
P..S..& Ni eee 688 1,338 3,265 4,297 
Virginian: 2 2. eeeee eee 13 269 111 587 
W.-M. .o, cearamenceieenr 19,590 35,015 67,697 98,631 
Total Ye oe eee 1,608,605 2,264,730 5,003,526 6,469,600 
Bituminous 
B. & “ic. eee 2,238,382 2,940,665 7,500,603 7,832,774 
Br Ri. doe 594,225 836,885 1,677,036 2,567,899 
B. & Susqeviee. vee 69,507 113,501 246,159 409,446 
& 0. Se eee 1,435,797 2,298,216 4,514,474 6,548,497 
2 457,492 889,331 1,553,608 2,577,912 
alt 78,709 98,818 236,380 317,703 
pith ie 528,759 797,093 1,496,233 2,319,611 
N. & Witsane poe 1,673,690 2,403,877 4,695,471 7,070,107 
Penn 52... 0a een eels 8,243,270 4,203,171 9,771,261 12,719,170 
P. 8) & NeGeee eee 159,692 238,575 570,968 657,359 
Virginian sec aneei ieee 289,103 498,189 879,047 1,431,795 
W. Md <.. Seen 677,196 625,168 1,879,123 1,937,454 
Total:. Osetia eee 11,445,822 15,943,499 35,020,363 46,389,727 


1 Buffalo and east. 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of coal through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal for 
June amounted to 2,055,424 tons of which 1,791,047 tons was 
bituminous and 264,377 tons anthracite. The shipments for 
May amounted to 2,326,933 tons. 
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FOREIGN MARKETS 


ULE eC 
GREAT BRITAIN 

June 28—Steam-coal market conditions are quiet, but the 

general tendency is firm. Tonnage is arriving more readily 


and with considerable government business still on hand, 
practically all the colliery owners are fully booked for the 
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present. Quotations are approximately as follows: 

Best Welsh steam...... Nominal Best Monmouthshires. ..$11.76@12.00 
Best seconds........... Nominal Seconds:,). vba. i aoe 11.04@11.52 
Seconds: \..i ta. neme ...-$11.76@12.00 Best Cardiff smalls..... 6.96@ 7.20 
Best dry coals)s...00.. 9.60@12.00 Cargo smalls.......... 4.80@ 6.00 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—Outward chartering is much below the average. 
Rates are approximately as follows: 


Gibraltar........ €8 40 Naples.... ($19.20 St. Vincent...... $10.80 
Marseille.... ... 16.80 Alexandria 22.80 River Plate..... 11.40 
PIPIOTS stro eeee <2) Port'Said 5. 22.20 
Genoas «eae 19.20 Las Palmas’ 10.20 


On the Pacific Coast coal from China and Japan is used 
almost exclusively in the bunkering trade, though it was a 
factor in the retail market in former years when there was a 
shortage of household coal. 
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HE production of byproduct 

ecke in 1915 was 14,072,895 

short tons. During the 
first half of this year, at 
least 400 byproduct ovens 
were completed, with an 
annual capacity of more 
than 1,500,000 tons. 
There are now in course 
of erection 965 ovens for 
the United States Steel 
Corporation, while 1,065 
are under construction by 
independent iron and steel 
interests and one merchant 
interest. 








The 2,030 byproduct ovens now 
being built will have an annual capacity 
of approximately 8,000,000 tons, so that when 
the construction program now under way 
is completed, the United States will be pro- 
ducing 24,000,000 tons of byproduct coke 
per year. 


The maximum production of coke was 
46,299,530 short tons in 1913. The produc- 
tion of pig iron in that year was 30,966,152 
gross tons and the reported consumption 
of coke by the blast furnaces was 37,192,287 
short tons. Running at full capacity the 
iron industry in the near future will produce 
40,000,000 tons of pig iron a year, which in- 
dicates that the country’s annual coke re- 
quirements may be placed at 60,000,000 
short tons, of which 24,000,000 tons of by- 
product coke would be 40 per cent. In lean 
years byproduct ovens will as a rule run full, 
variations in demand being taken care of by 
beehive ovens. 








Byproduct coke even now is aserious influence 
in regulating the price of Connellsville coke. 
Of the new byproduct capacity that will be 
completed this year, not less than 7,000,000 
‘tons is destined for consumers hitherto large 
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It its difficult 
to realize the rapid- 
ity with which this coun- 
vi try is turning to byproduct 
coking. Present activity is in 
striking contrast to the slowness 
of adoption in the early years. 
Although the first byproduct coke 
on a commercial scale was made 
in 1896 in the United States, 
it was not until 1900 that 
a single million tons of 
such coke was 
produced. 


uct Coking 


users of the Connellsville product. 
Since the production of the 
Connellsville and Lower 
Connellsville regions is about 
20,000,000 tons a year, it 
is evident that within 12 
or 18 months about one- 
third of the market will 
be taken away from 
Connellsville. The term 
“market” is here used 
in its broad sense, not in 
the sense of the coke in- 
volved having hitherto 
been sold. The Steel 
Corporation and several of 
the independents have been 
making Connellsville coke of their 
own. In anumber of instances builders of 
byproduct ovens represent interests that 
have hitherto purchased Connellsville coke 
in the open market. 






Authorities estimate the life of the Connells- 
ville coking-coal seams at 25 years, based on 
an output of 20,000,000 tons a year. It is 
now certain that a large part of this coal will 
eventually be shipped to byproduct ovens. 
Connellsville operators recognize this situ- 
ation, at least ina theoretical way. They are 
urging the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to do away with the differentials against 
Connellsville coal and establish the same rates 
that apply on Pittsburgh and Westmoreland 
coal. 


The producers are not as ready now as they 
may be later to sell their coal at prices com- 
petitive with other districts. Byproduct 
coke manufacturers are aware that they can 
use mixtures of coal from other fields, the 
result being that very few of these companies 
are willing to paya large premium for Connells- 
ville coal, though on anything like even terms 
it would be preferred to the extent of from 
50 to 80 per cent. of the entire mixture. 
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A Few Thoughts on Safety 

The application of labor-saving machines in production 
has gone a long way toward reducing the risks in mining. 
However, their application requires a new spirit previously 
unknown—a spirit of alertness and never-ending caution. 

If coal was extracted in the same careless and haphazard 
manner today as obtained 20 or 25 years ago, every coal 
company in America would require a private hospital to 
ke included in its equipment. 

A statement of this kind may be considered sensational 
and far-fetched, but think a little, and compare the output 
of a quarter of a century ago, against the 3,000-ton mines 
of today, taken together with the great number of men 
employed, and the dangerous crossings, the enormous 
amount of exposed live wire, the great activities in the bot- 
tom and on the haulways, the locomotives in some cases 
hauling to the face of the rooms, the number of men em- 
ployed in and around our mines, etc., ete. If great care 
was not observed, don’t you think the foregoing statement 
would be a materialized fact? 

What are we doing? Or rather, what have we done to 
accomplish the present fairly satisfactory and effective 
method of excavating and transporting coal? The great- 
est factor in securing, let us say, this phenomenon has 
been common sense and human feeling combined with a 
knowledge of the economic effect of time lost through 
accident. : 

Every year coal-mining and other industrial concerns 
lay aside large sums of money as appropriations for 
safety. Nearly every coal company of any standing em- 
ploys safety and efficiency engineers. Many do not halt 
at this—they also have mining experts to instruct the offi- 
cials in rescue and helmet work. They are also taught the 
principles of economics and safety in production. 

There are many other factors to be considered in arriv- 
ing at the conclusion as to the cause of the popularity of 
the safety movement, such as a growing tendency among 
miners to “play safe.” This may be the effect of education 
and a higher knowledge of their family responsibilities. 

The average mining man of today is a close student of 
the law of “cause and effect.” He resembles a surgeon 
in this respect—he gets to the root of the trouble and 
works from that point. He tries to make impossible a 
repetition of accidents where the cause is known. He 
examines, he analyzes, he arrives at conclusions through a 
process of systematic reasoning. This, then, is perhaps 
another great factor in the success of the safety movement. 

But while there is no gainsaying the fact that the safety 
movement has increased in popularity, there are still many 
whose interest is of a lukewarm character and they appear 
indifferent and apathetic to its far-reaching benefits. It is 
our duty, then, if for no other reason than self-preserva- 
tion, to boost the movement along. 

Here is a suggestion which, if acted upon, might bear 
good results. Have an examination, say every six months, 
to test the employee’s knowledge of safety appliances and 
methods. As an incentive offer a substantial prize or 
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premium to those making a certain percentage. Make the 
result of the examination as public-as possible. This will 
doubtless establish a healthy spirit from which great good 
may be realized. 
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Hlomemace Oil Filter* 


The accompanying sketch shows an oil filter that I 
made for our plant, as we were badly in need of a filter 
and unfortunately the company did not feel disposed to 
buy one. In the storeroom was found an old 54x40x18-in, 
steel tank that had been used as a boiler-compound tank. 
From the local junkyard I secured several strips of steel 

















DETAILS OF FILTER CONSTRUCTION 


about 84 in. wide by 3%; in. thick, also two pieces of 18- 
gage iron 17% in. wide by about 22 in. long. The narrow 
strips were bent to form rectangles 1716x27 in. Five of 
these were covered with heavy screen as at A and spaced 
equally in one end of the filter, as shown at B. ‘They were 
riveted to sheet-iron pieces to which hooks were riveted at 
the top. A rod was run through the tank to hold one 
side of the basket, the other side being hooked to the end . 
of the tank. A gage-glass and clean-oil cock were fitted 
in the positions shown. An old 1-in. pipe connection and 
valve in the bottom at one end of the tank served as a 
sludge and drain valve. 

The action of the filter is as follows: The two upper 
shelves of the basket are filled with waste to a depth of 
about 3 in. The three lower shelves are covered with five 
or six layers of cheesecloth. The tank is then filled with 
water up to the point indicated, and the filter is ready 
for use as soon as the basket is placed in position. 

The oil to be filtered is poured into the top of the basket 
and passes down through the waste and cheesecloth. 
through the water and rises in the clean-oil chamber. 
From here it is drawn off through the clean-oil cock. 





a *Written by Charles Ryan, Hume, N. Y., and published in 
Power.” 
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This device thoroughly filters the oil, and the actual cost 
was about $2. 

The basket may be removed at any time to renew the 
cheesecloth and waste; the water should be drawn off 
frequently and replaced by clean. A steam coil could 
easily be placed in the filter to keep the oil and water 
warm if it was necessary to-put it in a cold place. 
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Mixed Labor im Coal Mining 
By ¢. J. Furrrer* 


A few days ago, while riding on a train I happened to 
overhear the conversation of two men. Judging from 
their talk, they were both probably following mining. One 
man was telling the other how he had just quit his job. 

Having started to work for a certain company a few 
days previously, he was given a job at braking on a 
main haulage motor, with the promise of being promoted 
to motorman at the first vacancy. He accepted the job 
and to his surprise, when he reported for work the next 
morning, found that the seat on the motor he was sup- 
posed to brake for was occupied by a colored man. As 
he had a family at home depending on him, he stayed 
with his new job just long enough to locate another. 

From what he told his friend, he didn’t seem to think 
much of the company that had employed him. He cer- 
tainly was a bad walking advertisement for the last firm 
he worked for. Of course one might say he had the priv- 
ilege of refusing the job. This, however, is not much of 
an argument. 

Some of the foremost companies in the land long ago 
found that it was a good policy, also a paying one, to so 
far as possible keep white and colored labor apart. This 
is accomplished by having a certain part of the camp 
reserved for colored people and also, as far as convenient, 
certain working places in the mine. 

It is to be regretted that some companies are slow in 
falling in line in this mat- 
ter. Wherever one finds a col- 
ored motorman having a white 
brakeman or a machineman a 
white helper, he may be sure 
there is more or less friction 
between the two. This means 
little codperation or none at all, 
and where these conditions exist 
anything the company may do in 
the way of safety and welfare 
work is only so much lost ener- 
gy. Some officials will tell you 
they prefer to have colored labor 
to handle their machinery, and 
in some cases this is true. | have 
found that in certain fields the 
only kind of good, conscientious 
and trustworthy men to handle 
machinery can hardly be secured 
except among the colored class. 
But when this is the case, one 
should be careful in not mixing the white and the black. 

Tf a mine foreman thinks he has a first-class motorman 
in a negro, why not put a colored man to brake on that 
motor? This does not mean there should be any race 
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Worth Reading 


The article by H. M. Warren on the 
next page is the second installment of 
a series of articles on underground min- 
ing by some of the most competent and 
experienced engineers in the world. 
week we will print an article on Safety 
and Efficiency in Coal Mining by Edward 
assistant to the president of 
the United Coal Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Never before have such important 
contributions to mining 
offered to those engaged in producing 
The articles will cover a period of 
See that you don’t miss 
a single one of them. 
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prejudice, as any man is entitled to a fair chance and 
fair treatment whether black or white. But there is no 
use in hiding the fact that a white man doesn’t care to 
have a colored man for his buddy. 

The days of the double house of which one-half was 
occupied by a white family and the other half by a colored 
one are past and gone; so why not apply the same prin- 
ciple in and around the mines? 
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A Commutator Truer 
BY ape 


The article by C. J. Fuetter appearing on page 446 
of Coal Age for Mar. 11 brings to mind a contrivance 
which is easily made and which I have often used for 
smoothing up commutators. 

In the accompanying illustration of this device, A 
of 1-in. board long enough to go inside of 
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SIMPLE CONTRIVANCE FOR SMOOTHING COMMUTATORS 


the motor or generator frame and about as wide or a 
trifle narrower than the commutator; BB are two pieces 
of wood, each beveled on one side and nailed to A with 
their beveled sides facing each other; C is a piece of 
heavy flexible leather, fastened to both of the blocks B 
and long enough to fit the curvature of the commutator 
when placed on it; D is sandpaper tacked to only one 
of the blocks B, the other end being loose. 

Tn order to use this device, it will probably be necessary 
to remove one of the brush- 
holders, the top one being 
usually the most convenient. 
Place the apparatus on top 
of the commutator, grasp the 
ends with both hands and ex- 
ert a steady pressure down- 
ward. As the armature re- 
volves, the sandpaper will cut 
down the commutator, making 
it smooth and regular. It is 
well to begin with 12 or 165 
pieces of sandpaper tacked to 
the truer. The first one should 
be coarse, followed by the finer 
grades and finishing with the 
finest. As each piece is worn out, 
it may be torn off and a new one 
is ready in place. This device 
works faster and does a better 
job than might be imagined. It 
might well be used as a finisher 
after employing the sandstone, which is often used for 
this purpose. The sandpaper would in this case true up 
and smooth out any irregularities that the stone might 
leave. 
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Application in Mines--l 


By H. M. Warren* 





SY NOPSIS—In this, the second article of the 
series on this subject, pumping, hoisting, locomo- 
tive haulage, cutting, air compression, electric 
drilling, lighting and heating are discussed. Llec- 
tric heating is employed only in rare instances. 





Electric pumps of the plunger type have long been 
used, but it was not until about 9 years ago that centrif- 
ugal pumps were considered for mine service. Previous 
to that time centrifugal pumps, particularly for high- 
hft work, were not available in this country. They were, 
however, being developed and constructed abroad. They 
were then manufactured in this country, and I recom- 
mended and installed a 15-in. 6-stage, bronze centrifugal 
pump of 5,000-gal. capacity, working against a head 
of 500 ft., in 1907. It is driven by a 1,000-hp. 2,300-volt 
three-phase motor and is still in daily service. Although 
handling mine water having about 30 grains of free acid 
to the gallon, the casing is still in good condition, but 
the impellers have been changed a number of times and 


be primed before starting, to protect their internal rub- 
bing surfaces, 

In large units it is advisable to use a wound-rotor 
induction motor, rather than one of the squirrel-cage 
type, the former having the characteristic that the 
current is practically proportional to the torque, while 
the latter type requires a high rotor current during the 
starting period and excessive current at the time of 
throwing the starting compensator from the starting to 
the running position; for as the pump is primed before 
starting, it will discharge water before the motor is 
up to its running speed, and as a result it is heavily 
loaded at the time of throwing the compensator to the 
running or full-voltage position. This feature gave con- 
siderable trouble in the large unit referred to, the rotor 
of which was afterward changed to one of the wound- 
rotor type. 

Motors of the squirrel-cage type are, however, generally 
satisfactory for operating centrifugal pumps requiring 
up to say 200 hp., even though they are primed before 
starting. These are of course subject to the conditions 
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AN UNDERGROUND PUMPROOM 


the diffusion rings once. Fig. 10 shows two 5,000-gal. 
pumps installed at present. Small motor-driven vacuum 
pumps are used for priming the large machines. 
Centrifugal pumps have many advantages, such as 
small space requirement and freedom from water hammer 
in the discharge lines. They also permit the use of 
high-speed motors, and the pumping unit is low in first 
cost when compared to a motor-driven reciprocating 
pump, particularly in the larger sizes. Single-stage 
centrifugal pumps may be started before the machine 
is primed. If this is done, the starting condition is 
easy and requires no special consideration in the motor 
design. Multiple-stage pumps for high-lift work must 





*Electrical Engineer, D., L. & W. R.R. Co., Scranton, Penn. 


FIG. 11. AN UNDERGROUND HOIST 


stated, and the rotor should therefore be constructed to 
withstand the severe starting conditions. ‘ 

If the capacity of the power plant is small, it might 
then be advisable to employ mostly motors of the wound- 
rotor type, even in sizes below 200 hp., or if the power 
is purchased, the power company might object to the 
use of squirrel-cage motors even in small sizes, because 
of the effect which starting might have on the voltage 
regulation of the circuit. 

The small-capacity centrifugal pump has a low effi- 
ciency, and therefore plunger pumps are more desirable 
for capacities up to about 300 or 400 gal. per min., 
particularly when the lift is high, as the amount of 
power saved by the use of the plunger pump is then 
an important item, 
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One of the handiest and most useful pumping outfits 
is what is known as the “portable track pump,” driven 
by a direct-current motor. It can be run from place to 
place and operated from the trolley circuit. Such a pump 
having a capacity of about 100 gal. per min. and operated 
by a 10-hp. motor is good for lifts up to about 300 ft. 
The motor should have an accumulative winding (on 
account of variable trolley voltage) and, if desired, can be 
designed to start directly at the trolley-line voltage. 
Thus no starting resistance is necessary—the switch is 
simply closed and the motor starts. 

This feature is particularly valuable, because if the 
power fails and is again put on, the motor starts without 
requiring any attention. If the special motor of this 
type is not used, then the starting device on the motor 
should be provided with a no-voltage release to open the 
circuit, so that the motor cannot again be started without 


FIG. 12. 


the proper manipulation of the starting device. When 
induction motors of any type are used (except in very 
small sizes), a no-voltage trip should be provided, and 
in the larger units particularly, provision should be 
made to prevent the burning out of the motor due to 
single-phase operation. This can be done by the use of 
proper trip coils and current transformers in connection 
with the oil switch controlling the motor circuit. 

To explain single-phase operation, assume a three- 
phase circuit supplying a three-phase motor in opera- 
tion. If any one of the wires becomes broken, or if 
one fuse should blow, the motor would continue to 
operate, being supplied with power from one phase only. 
Under this condition, if the motor is fully loaded, the 
current would exceed the safe carrying capacity. It 
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is just as desirable to protect the smaller motors from 
possible single-phase operation as the larger ones, but 
not until recently has any starting device been developed 
for use with small motors with the view of taking care 
of this feature. Ordinary fuses cannot be relied on to 
protect a squirrel-cage induction motor in this case, 
because the fuses in the motor circuit must be of suffi- 
cient capacity to permit starting the machine under 
operating conditions. And when they are of sufficient 
capacity to do this, they are usually too large to afford 
protection against single-phase operation. 


Hoists In ANTHRACITE MINING 


Hoists of various sizes are employed in anthracite 
mining, but there is a more or less general practice in 
the selection of size. Alternating-current motor-driven 
hoists of about 200-hp. capacity (continuous rating) are 





AN ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE OVER REPAIR PIT 


well adapted for certain slope work. These are designed 
for a rope speed of about 550 ft. per min. and a rope 
stress of 10,000 Ib. Such machines have two gear reduc- 
tions and are provided with two hand-operated brakes. 
The drum is loose, and the drum clutch is thrown in 
and out by compressed air supplied by a small motor- 
driven compressor (see Fig. 11). Where direct-current 
is available, smaller hoists are operated by series-wound 
motors of the railway type, and for the larger equip- 
ments two motors using series-parallel controller make 
an efficient and reliable outfit. The use of two motors 
and the control referred to cuts down the rheostat losses 
when operating at low speeds, 

For work on planes a two-speed hoist is desirable, 
using the low speed when pulling the loaded cars out 
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of the lifts and the high speed when handling the empty 
cars up the plane. By using the two-speed arrangement 
the size of the motor is kept down, with resultant less 
cost of equipment, while the power demand is reduced 
toa minimum. A hoist for this service must be designed 
for the rope stress when handling loaded cars out of lifts, 
and the brakes must be of sufficient capacity to properly 
handle the loaded trip when lowering down the plane, 
without overheating. 

The two speeds are provided by means of two sets 
of gears and opinions, the gears being mounted rigidly 
on the same shaft while the pinions are mounted on a 
quill on an extension of the motor shaft or upon another 
intermediate shaft, as the case may require, the gears and 
pinions being of such ratio as to give the required speeds. 
To change the speed the pinions are moved by means 
of a lever, so that either one or the other engages with 
its proper gear. Hoists of this type 
are designed for speeds of about 150 
and 500 ft. per min. 

Care should be taken when using 
this type of hoist, to see that the 
trip is lowered by the brake with the 
clutch out, for if the loaded trip were 
lowered with the clutch in and the 
motor connected through the gearing 
for low speed, it would be driven at 
a high rate, with a possibility of burst- 
ing the binding wires of the arma- 
ture, resulting in serious damage. 

In certain cases these equipments can 
be used to good advantage for devel- 
opment work in driving slopes, using 
the low speed only and a small motor; 
later, when the slope is completed, 
the hoist can be provided with a 
larger motor of the necessary capacity 
to hoist the trips at high speed. 
Smaller outfits are, however, generally 
advisable for development work, being 
taken out and replaced with the proper 
size of hoist when the development is 
completed. These are ordinarily driven 
by direct-current series motors and moved from place to 
place to meet conditions. 

Magnetic brakes may be applied to the motor shaft and 
so connected that they will be applied whenever the 
circuit is open. This arrangement, however, is frequent- 
ly objectionable in that it does not permit as free opera- 
tion of the equipment as might be desired. To prevent 
a runaway in the event of the power failing, this type 
of brake can be used and connected to the circuit before 
it enters the controller. Equipments have been damaged 
through the operator starting a trip up the slope, the 
power failing and the loaded trip running back at high 
speed, because of the operator being away from the 
equipment at that particular time. The arrangement just 
outlined will prevent damage from this cause. 


Evectric Minina LocomMorives 


The reader is undoubtedly familiar with the electric 
mining locomotive of the straight-haulage and cable-reel 
types, so that no attempt will be made here to describe 
them. As there are now a great number of locomotives 
in service, the question of standardization of parts where 
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possible is important. In so far as I am aware no 
attempt has yet been made by the manufacturers to do 
this, and it is undoubtedly a difficult matter. This 
feature is now being taken up by a committee of one of 
the mining organizations, and it is to be hoped that at 
least some progress can be made. There is no question 
but that a mining company can save considerable ex- 
pense and delay by standardizing certain parts of all 
locomotives which it purchases. The company with 
which I am connected has standardized its locomotive 
gears, pinions, wheels and axles and the assembly of these, 
so that for its 7- and 8-ton equipments the one wheel 
and gear assembly is the same for all locomotives. A 
similar standard is adopted for the 10- and 13-ton 
machines. This applies to practically all the 270 loco- 
motives in service, except a few at one colliery, where 
the track gage is 30 in. and the voltage 500, while at 





A PORTABLE SULLIVAN AIR COMPRESSOR 


the other collieries the track gage is 351% in. and the 
voltage 250. 

Ball bearings for the motor armatures have been tried 
out for a number of years with great success. Motors 
with interpoles give excellent commutation and should 
result in long life of brushes and commutators. The. 
iron losses are low, the continuous capacity high, and 
the motors are therefore well adapted for the service, 
but excellent motors without interpoles have been and 
are still being manufactured, 

Storage-battery locomotives have been used to a certain 
extent and for special cases are undoubtedly very satis- 
factory. For our mining conditions in general, however, 
no satisfactory storage-battery equipment has yet been 
offered that will handle the heavier mine cars on the 
grades to be contended with in a general practice, so 
that for the time being, at least, the well-known cable- 
reel gathering locomotive will be used for this purpose, 
although the storage-battery locomotive, if it could be 
designed to meet the conditions, would be very desirable. 

The wiring for the motors and controller should be 
of such size as to prevent deterioration of the insulation 
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due to excessive heat. In practice it has been found 
that varnished cambric insulation gives much _ better 
service than rubber, the latter being subject to quite rapid 
deterioration from oil and general conditions. 

To facilitate the proper maintenance of electric loco- 
motives it is advisable to provide a well-lighted room, 
with an overhead beam and chain hoist, to facilitate the 
handling of heavy parts. A pit under the track should 
also be provided to facilitate inspection and repairs, and 
a portion of the pit, at least, should be widened out and 
have removable rails so that the locomotive can be blocked 
up on the ends and the old wheels dropped into the pit. 
Fig. 12 shows a general arrangement of this sort which 
is very satisfactory, 


CoaL-CuTTING MACHINES 


It is only during recent years that coal-cutting 
machines have been used in the anthracite field. They 
were not tried out to any extent until about five years 
ago, at which time the machines gave a great deal of 
trouble and were not well adapted for the service. 
Numerous changes and improvements have been made, 
and the later types give good service. Care should be 
taken when purchasing a machine for cutting a long 
face, to be sure that the motor has a sufficiently high 
continuous capacity to meet the condition. When cutting 
the face of chambers or rooms, the service is inter7- 
mittent and the motor has an opportunity to cool. For 
this reason a motor that would be satisfactory for this 
purpose might easily overheat when worked continuously 
on a long face. These machines are operated from the 
direct-current trolley circuit, although alternating-current 
equipments are available and can be used where it is 
advantageous to do so, 


PorTABLE AIR COMPRESSORS 


The development of efficient and practicable air 
drills of the hammer type, together with the necessity 
of mining thin seams of anthracite requiring much rock 
work in their development, has given a great impetus 
to the use of this type of drill, and to provide the 
necessary compressed air portable air compressors have 
been introduced. These are driven by direct-current 
motors connected to the trolley circuit. The com- 
pressors, having a capacity of about 200 cu.ft. of air 
per min. at about 100 lb. pressure, are water-cooled by 
means of a hopper jacket. These machines are of suffi- 
cient size to operate two or three of these small air 
drills. This combination has given great satisfaction. 
Sometimes they are used absolutely as portable equip- 
ments, and in other cases they are installed at one side 
of the road and kept in that location for six months 
or more, small pipes being run from the compressor to 
the working places for taking up the bottom rock (see 
Fig. 13). 

Evectric Rock DriILs 


A number of types of electric rock drills have been 
manufactured and tried out during the past decade, but 
they have all been unsuccessful for various reasons. There 
is, however, at the present time, an electric rock drill on 
the market that apparently has much merit and can un- 
doubtedly be used to good advantage for certain classes 
of work. 

Electrically driven coal drills have been used for some 
time with more or less success. The equipment itself 
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works well, but for use in thin veins where it is difficult 
to handle heavy equipment, it is a question as to whether 
electric drills offer as much advantage as the light-weight, 
easily portable air drill. 

The electric drills have the advantage of being much 
more efficient in the use of power than any compressed- 
air scheme, but they have the disadvantage, particularly 
the rock drill, of much greater weight, the rock drill 
requiring some method of support for its operation. A 
decision as to which is best will therefore depend on the 
relative cost of power for operating the drills and the 
cost of labor involved in handling them, 


Evectric Mine LIGHTING 


It is customary to furnish power for lighting around 
the foot of the shafts, in the barns, hospitals, offices, 
hoist and pumprooms and other locations where there is 
electrically driven apparatus; also along the haulageways, 
at turnouts and other important points. This lighting 
is ordinarily done by means of incandescent lamps re- 
ceiving power from the trolley circuit, but tungsten 
lamps are being tried out and will undoubtedly prove 
successful for this service. Because of the voltage two 
or more lamps are usually operated in series. Owing to 
the fluctuation of the voltage, tungsten lamps will have 
the advantage of giving considerably more hght during 
times of low voltage than the carbon lamps, with the 
additional saving in power due to the higher efficiency 
of the lamp itself. ; 

Where alternating-current power is available, much 
better lighting service can be obtained by using this 
power, rather than the direct-current trolley circuit. The 
voltage, and therefore the light, would remain practically 
constant; 110 or other standard voltage could be em- 
ployed, permitting the use of single lamps. Furthermore, 
the life of the lamps will be increased on account of 
the better voltage regulation. In general a lighting 
system at a low voltage is desirable. 


HEATING BELOW GROUND 


Because of the expense of heating by electricity, it is 
used for this purpose only in extremely special cases, 
such as the heating of hospitals at points where steam 
is not available for this service. When this is done, it 
is advisable to provide, in connection with the electric 
heater, an automatic thermostat control for cutting the 
heater in and out to maintain the proper predetermined 
temperature and use the minimum amount of power. 


@ 


Miner Run Over by Motor—In reversing judgment against 
a coal operator for injury to a miner who was run over by a 
mine motor, the Kentucky Court of Appeals holds that al- 
though a miner does not assume the risk of being injured 
through violent, unusual and unnecessary contact of a motor 
with a car propelled thereby, the operator is not liable for in- 
jury caused by negligence of a fellow servant, nor for negli- 
gence of a superior servant, not resulting in death and not 
amounting to gross carelessness. (Barnett vs. Nebo Coal Gos 
180 Southwestern Reporter, 79.) 

w 

Operator’s Duty to Sub-Employees—A mine owner who em- 
ployed a firm to mine the underlying coal at an agreed price 
per ton, the firm employing and paying its own. employees, 
was under no obligation to such sub-employees to prop up 
rock as rendered necessary as the work of mining progressed, 
(Alabama Court of Appeals, Edwards vs. Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Co., 70 Southern Reporter, 285.) 

Similar data is being compiled to determine the amounts 
paid for medical attention and compensation in non-fatal 


accidents. 
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ALIMIM 


By J. F. K. Brown* 





SYNOPSIS—A few glances into what may be 
accomplished in the future through the application 
of principles and inventions either already estab- 
lished or on the verge of discovery. 





Almost everyone has heard of “electricity applied to 
mining,” the “mechanics of structures applied to mining” 
and the “applicability of steam power to coal mining.” 
In fact, we know that mining has had applied to it, or 
tied on somehow, pretty nearly all the applicable sciences 
that can be conjured up or manufactured, until perhaps 
few believe that a coal miner may have any ideas of his 
own. But up to the present date we have not yet clapped 
eyes on the Jules Verne of the mining industry to add a 
touch of lightness to the more somber editions of technical 
matter of the day. We have not heard of “imagination 
applied to mining.” 

Prophecy was apparently, from the Old World records, 
a flourishing industry in the days when mining was the 
product of muscles minus brains, and it still occupies a 
prominent place in the prospectuses and annual reports 
of many modern concerns. Prophesied inventions nearly 
always come to pass, and the prophet can easily win a 
name, provided he places no time limit on his inventions. 


A PROMISING FIELD 


In running our eyes over a promising field in which to 
“imagine,” we read one day about wireless telegraphy and 
the next that a semiwireless system had been tried out 
in some of the foreign coal mines. Well, while half a 
loaf is better than no bread, prophecy can hardly be 
expected to stand still with two such promising clues. It 
needs only half an “imagine” to come to the conclusion 
that there must be many geniuses turning their attention 
to the subject of the propagation of wireless impulses 
through solid bodies and that the day of this accomplish- 
ment cannot be long delayed. 

Science has told us many things in the past, that it 
proves wrong in the future, but it has committed itself 
for the time being to two statements: First, that the 
propagation of electrical impulses through the atmosphere 
is due to the presence of a substance unknown but im- 
agined, and named ether, which is presumed to occupy 
the space between the particles of air; secondly, that solid 
bodies are also porous and permeated with the same 
immaterial substance. Propagation through solids is 
therefore a reasonable and logical step from transmission 
through the atmosphere. When in the future this feat is 
accomplished there will be before the mine manager a 
means of communication in the telegraphic code with the 
mine boss—in only fixed parts of the mine, however. 

But for mining operations this is an unhappy solution. 
The invention does not go far enough, since a mine man- 
ager is not naturally adapted to being a good telegrapher 
and the limits of the Morse code do not permit of suffi- 
cient scope in lurid conversation, without which we are 
informed management cannot proceed. 

However, there is in the background, somewhat late but 
nevertheless there, another gentleman gifted with imagi- 
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nation, who intends to produce the wireless telephone. At 
first, no doubt, it will be a cumbersome instrument, a 
cousin to the once huge wall telephones that were ances- 
tors to our present neat and handy type, but science 
always improves on its own work, and we may yet expect 
to see easily in the next 10 to 15 years, the portable pocket 
wireless telephone, and this, combined with transmission 
through the earth, will put into the hands of the mine 
manager a potent factor for mine control and safety. 


THe WIRELESS TRANSMISSION OF POWER 


But even in these two “imaginations” there are only 
small beginnings and hints of greater. The day before 
yesterday we transmitted words by wire; yesterday we 
sent power long distances by wire; today we send words 
without wires; tomorrow we will be sending power with- 
out wires. It cannot be done? Mr. Reader, there will 
be nothing in the future that science cannot do; it is only 
time that makes anything seem impossible. Wireless 
power transmission has already been accomplished in the 
experimental stage, and when after a season of future 
trial it becomes a commercial possibility, it will, coupled 
with transmission through the solid crust of the earth, 
enable us to see the dawn of another day when the use of 
power in mining will be revolutionized. No longer will 
there be trouble with wires and cables and all their con- 
sequent drawbacks. Instead, motors will be driven 
directly from above from a station erected on the surface 
and sending its power rays downward perpendicularly. 

Haulage motors receiving current from wires will be 
things of the past—curiosities—although to us they are 
only in their infancy, and in their place will be either 
storage motors fed at certain fixed stations by wireless 
current or entirely independent self-starting and operat- 
ing units will be running on the underground roads. 

The next step in the genealogical tree of future inven- 
tion after wireless power transmission—perhaps contem- 
poraneous with it—will be control by wireless. Control 
by wireless means, in mining, the ability to start and stop 
any power-driven unit or—more important still—to con- 
trol the speed and direction of motion of any traveling 
piece of plant in the mine from a central point. The 
wireless control of a boat upon the surface of the water, 
if not already established, is on the verge of accomplish- 
ment, and evidently we are only at the beginning of our 
knowledge of the possibilities in this direction. 

This means ability to control on a large scale the move- 
ment of underground trains and cars over any of the 
underground roads at will. It places the haulage problem 
of the mine in the hands of a dispatcher on the surface, 
sitting before a keyboard and watching an illuminated 
plan of the mine. His position would become highly 
responsible and important because “jams” and “head-on” 
collisions would in those future days, when speed of 
operation will have tripled, be even more disastrous than 
at present. 


TELEPHOTOGRAPHY MAy Br EMPLOYED 


There is still another invention, easily imagined but 
very backward at appearing in public. We refer to the 
lately discovered telephotography, an art that has already 
been tried by some of the daily papers, but so far without 
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any very satisfactory results. Still, the invention of 
phototelegraphy is an established fact that is on the road 
to important improvements in the future. Please substi- 
tute for telephotography the words wireless photography 
and think of the ease of the future manager facing his 
daily changing mine plan, built to occupy the side of his 
office rooms. Possibly it will be a huge plate hidden in 
artificially produced darkness, showing the limits and 
the direction of the underground roads. 

Someone may object that we cannot telephoto the 
underground roads without light, nor can we get that in 
the mine. This is true, but we could photograph and 
transmit to the surface the moving points of light that 
indicate the presence of a man or a train of cars—namely, 
the pit or safety lamp. And so by watching the motions 
of a point of light upon the plate passing to and fro along 
the roads and about the face, it will be possible to tell by 
wireless photography how the general work of the mine 
proceeds. Failure of a point of light to follow its proper 
course would indicate an accident or trouble, which wire- 
less telephony will locate instanter. 

Wireless transmission of power carries with it the obli- 
gation of hghting installations, movable and complete, 
kept in each working place and carried forward with it 
in its progress. The portable electric lamp will also 
become much simpler and be chargeable at places under- 
ground to be maintained for that purpose. And since 
light implies greater safety and more work, the use of 
these instruments will and must increase. Safety will be 
provided for by the construction of the portable lghts, 
they being of such a strength and design as to make the 
possibility of breakage infinitesimal and even in that 
event an instantaneous cut out of the current will be 
employed. 

It seems possible that the day of the flame safety lamp 
is nearing an end even in our own time, and that that of 
the electric lamp as we know it in its present form has 
dawned; but as with other notions and inventions that 
have had their day, so the electric safety lamp may be 
expected sooner or later to pass into the limbo of forgotten 
things in the years yet to come. Nor does it seem likely 
that it will have the length of life that has been accorded 
to its present rival, the flame safety lamp. As progress is 
attained coming events move faster. 


CENTRALIZATION WILL STILL BE PRACTICED 


As with present power systems, the tendency in mining 
in the days to come will still be to centralize; collieries 
will grow larger and outputs immense. Even now these 
possibilities are among the established problems of the 
day and we think understandable and measurable by 
modern standards. In certain mining districts it is 
already said that the limit in depth of operation has been 
attained, but it may be supposed that improvements in 
the strengths of material utilized for all purposes will 
take place to meet these conditions and prolong the date 
of absolute collapse. Still a time is coming when shaft 
work will of necessity have to undergo radical alteration 
in principle. 

Many years ago there was tried in France a method of 
pneumatic hoisting and although successful, it was then 
as much before its time as was the building of the steam- 
ship “Great Eastern” before conditions had arisen to 
make her a possible economic success. The application of 
many material inventions is more a matter of evolution 
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than of unexpected or accidental discovery. The pneu- 
matic system depends on the creation of a pressure and 
the establishment of a vacuum on opposite sides of a 
piston operating within an airtight circular casing. It 
presents possibilities in the solution of hoisting problems 
that doubtless will be worth trial, or at least a careful 
study. Under this system, when the proper time arrives, 
hoisting engines will be replaced by vacuum and pressure 
pumps. 

We have yet also to juggle with the electric motor as we 
know it now, and transpose the rotary motion of this 
machine into longitudinal and, in this case, vertical 
motion, control of the latter being as at present through a 
board system. Or what is to prevent the wireless opera- 
tion of an independent motor unit working vertically 
instead of horizontally ? 

Again, there is still another means of solution through 
the application of the principles of the explosive engine, 
making the work to be accomplished take place not outside 
the cylinder but inside it. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR PUMPING 


Let us go a little farther and admire a modern pump- 
ing plant. Alas, the day of its disappearance too is draw- 
ing near. Watch the easy rotation of the turbine pump 
and the power at its command, but look at the various 
mechanical parts involved and the losses of transmission 
in motion. First a current is attached with various pre- 
cautions to a wheel, which thereupon revolves. This in 
proper sequence operates another wheel, to which blades 
are fixed. In the course of their strenuous efforts to 
rotate with the wheel, these blades create a vacuum at 
first, which the water obediently rushes to fill, and this 
vacuum we turn to pressure through proper design of the 
containing chambers and the blades. And so the water 
is forced through a long pipe to the surface. 

Well—take a deep breath here—electrochemistry has 
not yet told us much about the electrolysis of water and 
its dissolution into its constituent elements, nor has this 
process yet been thought of as much beyond a scientific 
curiosity. But even if yet only a laboratory experiment, 
we recommend the devotees of that science to consider the 
possibility of the use of wireless current of sufficient 
capacity and type, but not at the present power-cost ratio, 
at fixed electrodes designed to convert large volumes of 
water within a suitable and movable receptacle into its 
constituent gases. From this space these gases can flow 
with only a modicum of assistance and low friction to 
their destination and still be utilized there as a source of 
power. 

We are aware that the foregoing is a regular “Baron 
Munchausen,” but “the worst is yet to come.” 

A step farther takes us into methods of mine working. 
Admittedly the extraction is the process in which the 
costs exceed what is even now considered more than pres- 
ent economics can stand. Looking back on today from 
tomorrow, it seems a sad commentary on our boasted 
knowledge that we still mine and have mined a large 
proportion of our coal by hand. 

We have at present the coal cutter in its various forms 
as yet incomplete, we have the underground coal con- 
veyor beginning its career, and we have the loader still in 
its infancy; but despite this possible advance, we still 
extract our coal in a large proportion in two operations, 
and the cost of one adds the other as costs have done 
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from time immemorial. Machine-mining design is strain- 
ing at the “cord of conservatism,” but is held in leash by 
the fact that we still insist that machines must be designed 
suitable for use with coal-mining methods pursued under 
the old hand system. We as yet fail to see that the type 
of working of the future must alter radically to what the 
machine demands. 

The future method of extraction must be based upon 
the machine and not the machine on the method of 
working. A tremendous power is possessed by the much 
reviled roof of any working. This power no one has yet 
learned how to control or thought of as a means to apply 
to a useful purpose. In hand-mining operations this force 
necessarily wastes itself in local spots where it becomes 
a nuisance, a trouble and a danger. When, however, it 
is recognized that this pressure in the roof can be utilized, 
and that by suitable design of the workings proper pro- 
portion can be maintained between pressure and distance, 
and character of supports, then we approach something 
“we haven’t seen before.” 

Proper use of this pressure means the explosiveless 
breaking down of the coal, and so we get one step toward 
greater and more economical extraction. 

Once this is understood, there appears to be no real 
reason why the extraction of the coal should not be a 
parallel to the reaping of a wheat field, where the grain 
is cut in swaths. A coal cutter followed by a loader, 
delivering to a conveyor alongside and it in turn discharg- 
ing into the cars at the road head—one machine following 
the other in regular succession—represents continuous 
operation in the getting of the coal and the best system 
of mechanical extraction that it is possible to conceive 
under the light of present knowledge. 


WHEN FvEL, as SucH, Is No Loncer UseEp 


But there is a day which is beyond that and beyond 
even the control of a tramway system by wireless means, 
and that day will begin when the demand for coal ceases 
to be as at present; when electricity steps in to take the 
place of the fuel itself. When that day dawns there will 
no longer be any necessity to produce lump coal; dust- 
burning boilers constructed on the theoretical burning 
capacity of any coal will be in use and the fuel, instead 
of being screened, will be delivered to a breaker. This 
crushing will take place within the mine, and the fine 
coal dust will be passed through and extracted from the 
workings by a powerful suction system. The need for 
economical cutting and handling as known at present will 
pass into the region of “forgotten things,” and coal 
extraction will become a tearing-out process on a large 
scale—a state of affairs that will justify the employment 
of more powerful extraction machinery, but of a different 
type. 

Still farther in the future lies the suggestion that the 
power required and extracted from the coal will be 
produced underground, and instead of the electric power 
being sent downward wirelessly to the mine below, the 
process will be reversed and the mine will deliver the 
power wirelessly to the surface above. This implies small 
high-powered generating stations of novel design, in 
which length will be substituted for height and width. 
It also implies the absolute and complete combustion of 
the fuel in the furnaces to be used, the noncombustibles 
and ash being withdrawn by suction. It further suggests 
that these power stations will have to be traveling units 
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built on the tracks of the mine, the forward end being 
the receiving mouth for the fuel delivered from the pul- 
verizer and “the rear end delivering the wireless output. 
The collection of power produced will be solved through 
the erection of collection and storage stations on the 
surface. 

In reading over these “romances” we ask you not to 
laugh. Many a truth has been uttered in jest. Remem- 
ber that he would have been an admitted crank who would 
have spoken of the wonders of air navigation or the wire- 
less telegraph 20 years ago. Let us see what the next 
two decades will produce in mining. 
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Draining Steam Lines 


In laying out piping plans for power plants, I believe 
engineers are placing entirely too much dependence on 
traps, says Howard G. Schuler in Power. 

The illustration shows the piping layout for a small 
municipal plant as designed by a firm of reputable 
engineers. The header is drained through a 34-in. line, 
which also drains the separator and is connected to a 
trap below the floor. If the header drain valve should 
be closed or the trap should fail to work, water would 
gradually enter the 6-in. header and by a sudden rush 
of steam would be picked up and carried over into the 
engine unless the separator was unusually large. 

A sediment chamber in the line, drained to the trap, 
will eliminate the danger if kept clean by being blown 
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out once in a while. Few engineers insist on having 
sediment traps, and few realize “that the diameter of the 
opening from the average so-called 34-in. steam trap 
is only about 14 in., or 3°; at most. 

Steam traps are generally placed where they are not 
easily accessible and given very little attention, although 
their function is important. They should be inspected 
and overhauled just as regularly and perhaps a little 
more often than any other appliance in the plant, and 
certainly more frequently than they usually are in the 
average plant. 
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The Webb Hoist Recorder 


Among the various appurtenances for hoist and haul- 
age equipments to appear on the market of late is the 
Webb Hoist Recorder. It is manufactured by the S. C. 
Webb Co., of Wilkes-Barre, Penn. Although it has been 
on the market for the past 18 months, this instrument has 
not been given wide publicity, because it has been going 
through stages of perfection while in actual service. At 
the present time, however, it is being introduced into 
every mining field in North America and is in service 
from Nova Scotia to Arizona. 

While the machine is offered primarily to aid the mine 
operators to attain a better degree of efficiency, it has 
other advantageous features. It has 
proved itself of great worth in case 
of accident and has had a good effect 
on the morale of the hoist operators 
and cagers for it produces an un- 
questionable record on a clock-driven 
drum to which is attached a cross- 
section chart. On a shaft in front of 
the drum is the ink pen, which is ad- 
justed at the factory to a given travel, 
its ascent and descent being governed 
by like movements of the cage or 
skip. Thus the constant movement 
of the instrument’s drum records con- 
tinually the position of the cage 
or skip whether idle or in mo- 
tion. The chart is so ruled that each 
perpendicular space represents one 
minute, while the spiral lines assist 
in making readings when hoisting 
from different levels. The pen is driv- 
en or regulated by chain-and-sprocket 
drive from the hoist-drum shaft, or 
any other shaft whose direction of 
rotation coincides with the main shaft, 
and of course always moves what- 
ever may be the method of lowering 
the cage. 

The drum is inclosed in a metal hood with a glass 
front. The recorder is mounted on a neatly finished cyl- 
indrical metal pedestal of a height sufficient to bring 
the record to a proper range of vision and also to make 
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RECORDER ATTACHED TO AN ELECTRIC HOIST 


it easily accessible for chart changing. The only atten- 
tion this instrument requires is the daily change of 
chart and proper oiling. The entire apparatus is neatly 
constructed, compact, accurate and durable. 
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A Ladder for Wet Raises 


The accompanying illustration shows a ladder for use 
in wet raises, suggested by John 
Hughes, a foreman in the Cop- 
per Queen. There are a number 
of cases where acid water eats up 
the nails in the ladder rungs, 
causing the rungs to fall off, 
making them dangerous when 
anyone attempts to go up or 
down. This arrangement elimi- 
nates such danger because the 
strip on each side of the ladder 
holds the rungs and prevents any 
of them from falling out. Of 
course the strips are also nailed, 
but there would be less chance 
of all the nails on the strip fail- 
ing than in the usual arrange- 
ment in which the rungs are nailed on instead of being 
Puma eS Mitke in Engineering and Mining 
Journal. 
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Explosion at Coalmont, Ala. 
By R. Grsson* 


A local mine explosion occurred at the Helena-Cahaba 
Mining Co.’s mine at Coalmont, 20 mi. south of Birming- 
ham, in Shelby County, at noon of June 15. The entire 
force of men was at work in the mines at the time of 
the accident. The explosion occurred in the eighth right 
heading, and all the men were ordered out. 

Immediately after the explosion a rescue party was 
organized by Tom Tinney, the mine superintendent, and 
he had all the men out alive inside of two hours. Four 
were badly burned, as they were working in the entry 
where the explosion occurred. The cause of the explo- 
sion was a blownout shot in the aircourse, the shot having 
failed to do its work. 

The coal bed runs from 3 to 4 ft. in thickness, has 
two partings in # and is shot off the solid. The rooms 
are driven to the raise, and all entries are driven across 
the pitch from the slope. The seam dips to the west at 
an angle to the horizontal of 30 deg. After the men 
were all out of the mine, a fire was discovered in the 
sixth right heading, which was soon placed under control. 

G. W. Postel, the superintendent, and W. B. Brown, 
the mine foreman of the Eureka Coal Co., rendered Mr. 
Tinney assistance that was much appreciated. 

This is the second disaster that has occurred in the 
State of Alabama within three years, both being caused 
by Italians. The other explosion occurred at Acton. 
My experience is that Italians cannot be safely allowed 
to work in these coal fields, because they cannot talk or 
understand English, and have no experience in mining. 
They have to be watched closely to see that they use 
proper judgment in breaking down the coal 

8 

Inspection of Gaseous Mines—M. H. Fies told the Alabama 
Coal Operators’ Association that places in gaseous mines 
should be inspected 2 hours before the miner enters and that 
the mines should be managed with the view of letting the 
miner having “absolutely nothing to do with the gas.” 
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The Composition of Natural Gas 


By JAMES ASHWORTH* 





SY NOPSIS—Mining Engineer, James Ashworth, 
rebukes the severe criticism of the Clapp report on 
“Petroleum and Natural Gas Resources of Can- 
ada,’ by the editor of the “Canadian Mining 
Journal.” Mr. Ashworth suggests that the fire- 
damp of coal mines may and often does contain 
other hydrocarbon gases and free hydrogen, which 
add to the dangerous character of firedamp mix- 
tures. He urges more careful analysis of mine gases. 





My attention has been drawn to an editorial that ap- 
peared in the Canadian Mining Journal, Feb. 15, p. 86, 
under the caption, “An Inaccurate Report.” I notice 
the writer of the editorial criticizes in no measured 
terms the recent report of Dr. Frederick G. Clapp and 
others, issued by the Department cf Mines at Ottawa, in 
two volumes entitled “Petroleum and Natural Gas Re- 
sources of Canada.” After expatiating on the size and 
general style of the publication and remarking on numer- 
ous alleged inaccuracies contained therein, the editorial 
closes with the following statement: 


Some things, however, are obviously wrong. Analyses are 
given in several cases that cannot be correct, as they show 
constituents that do not exist in natural gas. Carbon monox- 
ide, hydrogen and heavy hydrocarbons or illuminants, it may 
safely be said, are never found in natural gas. The best 
chemists, even 20 or 30 yr. ago, never gave them. .. . 
There can be no doubt that an analysis of natural gas show- 
ing 8 per cent. hydrogen should be discarded altogether. . . 
Surely, there must be some way of curbing this kind of thing 
before we are smothered by the mass of publications ever 
flowing from the press. 


The analyses to which the editorial writer takes excep- 
tion are to be found on pp. 321, 334 and 340 of Doctor 
Clapp’s report, Vol. 2. They are as follows: 

Analysis of natural gas from Morinville, Alberta: 


Tluminants 0 
Oxygen 0. 
Car bonomonmoxides C2) igure te cuaisisie eeekete sate es Seer ee ae 0. 
8 
0 
0 


Hydrogen (7?) 
Methane 
Nitrogen 


Total 





Analysis of natural gas from central Alberta: 


ORV SOI Bisse tere Ab eer eromehe o Sas oak okeyelosthemets te Neconena ie: ltercirets vette aan 
Heavy hydrocarbons 
Methane 
Hydrogen (?) 
Nitrogen 


Total 





The report then gives, on the same page, a comparison 
of the analyses of natural gas from the Caddo field, in 
northern Louisiana, and that from Point Albino, in the 
Province of Ontario, Canada, as follows: 


Caddo Field, Point Albino, 








Louisiana Ont., Canada 
Methane 20s ain, cebetatidej cts near sient 95.00 96.57 
NitPO@EN — cote cke eee edesa atthe heen ae 256 2.69 
Carbon? GioXid ere ise leisicicds » sprint 2.43 Pc 
Sul phurts (Qaewe Sonterctcies tte = ele ispenets 0.01 0.74 
Totalsitaten sits Sreletelie eietesste cts eee 100.00 100.00 


On page 334 is ‘found the following analysis of natural 
Canada: 


gas from Wetaskiwin, Alta., 


Tlluminants 
Oxygen 
Carbon mono: 
Hydrogen 
Methane 
Nitrogen 





o 6 @ 8:8 8 0 6.0 veiw ws eee lu Cs S118 ww 6010) 6 06.6 0) 6 ele sie EO usar yO 6 etwne 
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*Mining engineer, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


On page 340 of the report appears the following anal- 
ysis of natural gas obtained from a boring of the Calgary 
Natural Gas Co., in East Calgary, near the Bow River: 
OXY BON evn Sele eo ee Seeks wee ake ne ehetebe, fay sisi ett aerate nee 
Heavy hydrocarbons ao b. oi9 lie eiietie io Sele Slalpemate te sete ste tee eae 
Hydrocarbons of marsh-gas series 
Hydrogen 
Nitrogen 

Total 100.0 


Still another analysis of natural gas in Alberta is 
given on page 320 of the report, which is as follows: 


0.0.0 89 © 6 00 6 he oe @ © a 0 pi 6_6) 6 e108 SOLt © jc ole 601s) © vishal Mivisisi may 





OXYVHLON  arals eh pe Sesvccuee evade oie hake oR en oF 0) oss sionle lot 0.14 
Methane (6. fh We. cele sic Giclee cee tua eheusicc,e 0 «see eee 98.55 
Nitrogen dee cies sai istere oite re etenebohent ie tencler co) o) Sieke le aaa 1.41 

Total . sisiis aise exegisle cs ene phsheleieiotene Silene sete. ieee 100.10 


The report states that the analysis of natural gas at 
Medicine Hat shows it to be composed almost entirely of 
methane, the gas having a heat value of 1,100 B.t.u. This 
is compared with the heat value of natural gas from other 
localities and sources as follows: 


B.t.u 
Medicine Hat. o.o..6 005 etm «cloves 0, © exe eel bus ec ee ee 1,100 
West Virginia. 54. c oe ceudie coe alton cdies elon ate 1,145 
Ohio and Indiana: 5.5. ..43 33.2500 eee 1,095 
Kansas |. oo )ae «sf P Paes ec cle 5 ctacte. «5 seme natn eae ee 1,100 
Coal 2a8. . « lerajenis can nls cond susie cue tee telese: 6 MCneeaeae 755 
Water SAS. vis dees s dooce meee ole esis e s Slut ote Sees 350 
PTrOGUCED BAS» yo5.c i520 she ays ial elelei abe lace elaine yearn 155 


The editorial refers to Bulletin 42 of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, prepared by Messrs. Burrell and Seibert, 
as showing that these authorities found no heavy hydro- 
carbons in natural gas, and with this slight support of his 
opinion, the writer has ventured to criticize in a drastic 
manner the latest report made on this subject by other 
eminent authorities. One gathers from the argument 
that the editor of the Canadian Mining Journal is of the 
opinion that real natural gas is or should be pure methane, 
or what is often familiarly called “firedamp.” 

Permit me to state that I have often suspected the 
presence of free hydrogen in the firedamp of coal mines 
and have come to believe that many explosions of gas in 
mines have been precipitated by reason of the presence of 
hydrogen in the gas being tested by mine officials in the 
ordinary course of their work. It will be generally agreed 
that no flame safety lamp yet made can prevent the trans- 
mission of the flame through the gauze due to the ex- 
plosion of a mixture of hydrogen and air within the 
lamp chimney. 

Let me urge that this subject needs following up very 
carefully. The published reports of reliable authorities, 
showing analyses of natural gas, should not be indiffer- 
ently treated or exposed to unreasonable criticism. Per- 
mit me to say that I am absolutely sure that ethane 
(C,H,) as well as other hydrocarbon gases, is found in 
very considerable percentages in some coal mines. It will 
not be denied that the presence of such gases mixed with 
methane or marsh gas (CH,) is a serious factor in the 
consideration of safety in mines. It is worthy of note 
that the earlier publications of the Correspondence 
Schools at Scranton, Penn., gave the explosive mine gases — 
as marsh gas (CH,) and olefiant gas (C,H,), but their 
later books include among these ethane (C,H,). 

I have always attributed the presence of the higher 
hydrocarbons in coal as due to the occurrence of petro- 
leum, believing that these hydrocarbons are bottled up in 
liquid form in the coal. I have ascribed the huge out- 
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bursts of explosive gas that only too frequently occur in 
certain coal mines as being due to the sudden volatiliza- 
tion of these hydrocarbons, which pass instantly from the 
liquid to the gaseous form, in the process of escaping 
from the coal. 

It has happened too often that analysts of mine gases 
have failed to look for other hydrocarbon gases, but have 
included all these under the general term methane, which 
would appear to be the accepted conclusion of the writer 
of the editorial to which I have referred. I earnestly 
hope that the subject of the composition of natural gas 
will receive the careful consideration that it deserves. The 
presence of carbon monoxide in natural gas is also ques- 
tioned, and this may call for careful investigation before 
‘it can be asserted with confidence that this gas is never 
present as an occluded gas in coal measures. 

@ 


Rail Clamp for Steam Shovel. 


By L. D. DAavENPoRT 


Fig. 1 shows the ordinary rail clamp used in many of 
the openpit mines on the Mesabi Range, to block the 
wheels of steam-shovel trucks. A tie is ordinarily used 
for a block and is placed between the clamp and the 
wheels. These clamps fit loosely over the section rail 
and are tightened by driving steel wedges between the 
clamp and the ball of the rail. The improved clamp 
shown in Figs. 2 and 3 has been in use for several years 
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DETAILS OF RAIL CLAMP USED TO HOLD STEAM SHOVEL 


in one of the Hibbing district openpits and has proved 
entirely satisfactory. The important feature of this 
clamp is the cam which rests on the ball of the rail and 
is tightened by the pressure of the block against it, doing 
away with the wedges used on the ordinary type. The 
handle on the top of the cam offers a safe and easy means 


of handling the clamp.—Hngineering and Mining Journal... 
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Iextracts from a Superine 
tendent’s Diary 


The woods are full of efficiency experts these days and 
there is not a branch of any business that they are afraid 
to tackle. Some of them are as persistent as book agents 
and insist on a chance to demonstrate their abilities ir- 
respective of an employer’s convictions or wishes in the 
matter. 

Many of them are men of undoubted ability, but the 
great majority with whom I have been thrown are mis- 
guided geniuses, alternating occasionally with a faker pure 
and simple. Of the last two types it is hard to say which is 
the more dangerous. | ; 

They come in all ages from young fellows just out of 
college to gray-haired men grown old in the line of work 
that they now propose to revolutionize. Here again it is 
hard to say which type is the more dangerous. 

Personally I have been opposed to the efficiency men 
making studies of the laborers inside and out at our mines, 
but if they confine their investigations to our machines 
or mining methods I withdraw my objection. However, 
my wishes in the matter are not always law; in fact, on 
several occasions we have had to live through long sieges 
of motion-time studies covering every laborer from shovel- 


man inside to railroad cartrimmer under the tipple. 


A very competent efficiency expert has just finished an 
extended investigation of our entire plant inside and out; 
he was employed at the suggestion of our board of direc- 
tors and will report directly to them; when they receive 
his report, they will be far from pleased with the fruits 
of their suggestion, or I miss my guess. 

To be sure he discovered glaring instances of ineffi- 
cient labor distribution and planning and criticized some 
of our company men unmercifully, but in most instances 
losses occasioned by the inefficiencies that attracted his at- 
tention fall entirely upon the shoulders of the employees 
and not upon the company. Furthermore because of his 
investigations some of our miners are beginning to think 
it is up to the company to make radical changes. 

From almost the first day after the investigation began 
the expert commented on the amount of time the miners 
lost waiting for empty mine cars, and probably because 
of the fact that he had never been in a coal mine before, 
nothing that I could say seemed to convince him that the 
same condition was characteristic of all coal mines. At 
any rate, when he left he remarked that never before 
had he encountered any kind of an operation that would 
stand for so much lost motion. He even went so far as to 
say that he doubted if its equal could be found any- 
where. The fact that he found no remedy to apply meant 
little to him, because he was not expected to be able 
to suggest changes in the short time for which he was 
employed. 

Were it not for the fact that several of our directors 
are practical coal-mining men, I would expect him back 
in a few weeks armed with a commission to camp with us 
until he could suggest remedies for all our imperfections. 
As it is, I anticipate that when the expert submits his re- 
port to the board, he will be promptly dismissed. 

During the time that he was with us we did not have 
any idle days due to car shortage or petty strikes. I am 
wondering what would have been his opinion of the effi- 
ciency of the coal-mining industry if he had run into a 
few such idle days. 
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Comparative Quality of Oil 
By G,. A. SMITH 


The consumer always wishes to purchase the best oil 
for the least money, and the quality of a certain grade 
of oil being undeterminable to the eye, resort is had to 
practical, physical and chemical tests, such as specific 
eravity, degree Baumé, weight per gallon, refractive in- 
dex, viscosity at 70, 120 and 180 deg. F., flashpoint, burn- 
ing point, congealing point, color density, carbon content 
and free acid. There are manufactured in all commer- 
cial products such as oils of a supposedly certain grade, 
superior and inferior grades, sometimes perhaps beyond 
the control of the maker. Usually, however, the maker 
knows to whom he had best ship the inferior grade; his 
knowledge of this being based upon the fact that there 
is no inspection at the point where the inferior grade 
is shipped. I recall an instance where the price asked 
per gallon of 90-per cent. quality oil was the same as 
that “paid for supposedly the same grade which had 64- 
per cent. quality. 

After having carried on extensive tests of oils for gas 
and gasoline engines that were submitted by about twenty 
companies, I found it desirable to establish a rating or 
percentage of quality. This was arrived at as follows: 


RULE FOR RATING OILS 


A. Viscosity at 120 deg. F. X 1 
Viscosity at 180 deg. F. X re, 


Flashpoint x 
Multiply and add the products. 
B. Congealing point x I 
Free acid x 100 
Carbon content xX 100 


Multiply and add the products. 
Subtract B from A, divide by 5 and then multiply by the 
specific gravity. The result is the percentage of quality. 
If the viscosity at 70 deg. F. is considered, divide 100 by 
this figure and add to the quantities in A. 





Example: 
Viscosity at7120) des Chere nc eciee etl LX 209s 2.09 
ViSCOSIty: 215 9L380 dee. Byjsie carcrsiete cnauers Sas, hei LOa< 13220 see, 
HWIASHPOIN Epic orsuscoai eeteeeeyoreere euntetee ie eele 1 xX 402 = 402.00 
416.31 
Congealin es spointyy wees oie erciel ste ¢ eistekars ose ie 1 Sce 210 = 82:0;0:0 


No free acid 
No carbon content 





A—B = 396.31 


D2 OL ps G20 
79.25 X 0. 801 = 71.40 per cent. 


Out of ten heavy crank-case oils computed in this way 
the quality varied from 96.94 to 50.94; of twelve crank- 
case and gas-engine oils the quality ranged from 80.5 
to 56.94; of nine motor and automobile oils, from 73.27 
to 60.24. 

It is of course necessary to change the factors in the 
rule to suit the characteristics of various oils, such as 
cooling, thread-cutting, spindle, dynamo and special oils; 
or by using a fixed rule, one will see that oils with vari- 
ous characteristics are divided into classes after anal- 
ysis.—American Machinist. 
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The Coal Industry’s Imterest in 
Timber Creosoting 
By J. Crow 


An example of the mutual or interlocking interests 
of various of our important industries is furnished by 
the use of creosote, a byproduct of coal, in the treating 
of timbers of various kinds as well as paving blocks. 
The coal industry has a direct interest in the develop- 
ment of this business because the extent of its expan- 
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sion marks just so much increase in the consumption of 
creosote, which is a byproduct of coke making. 

According to figures recently compiled by government 
authorities and the Wood Preservers’ Association, there 
are 102 creosoting plants in the country, which in 1915 
treated a total of 141,858,693 cu.ft. of timber. This 
treatment called for 80,859,442 gal. of creosote, 33,269,- 
604 gal. of zine chloride and 4,899,107 gal. of all other 
preservatives, which included crude oil, coke-oven tar, 
refined coal tar, carbolineum oils, ete. 

Of the creosote oil used in 1915, 54 per cent. was 
domestic while 46 per cent. was imported from Germany 
and England. Of the domestic creosote, 41,333,890 gal. 
was coal-tar creosote and 2,024,545 gal. was water-gas 
tar. 

One point worthy of notice here is the large percentage 
of imported creosote used in 1915. Even at that the 
importation was 27 per cent. below that of the previous 
year because the war in one way and another curtailed 
our imports. The consideration of particular interest 
to the coal trade in this country in this connection is 
the possibility of development in domestic creosote-oil 
production until. we can supply the domestic demand, 
and the possibility of development or expansion in 
creosoting timber products that will make a larger demand 
for creosote oil. 

The timber-creosoting business in the United States 
is divided between cross-ties and other railway material 
and paving blocks. There are many lines in the process 
of development, including fence posts, barn timbers, ete., 
but so far the main development of the industry has 
been in connection with ties, bridge timbers, piling and 
other railway material, poles and crossarms for telephone 
and telegraph wires, and paving blocks. 

For the past year or two railway development in 
creosoting has been held down considerably, but this gives 
promise of expansion under the stimulus of prosperous 
And this expansion will come by virtue of the 
fact that the treatment justifies itself by lengthening 
the life of the timber used. 

In the paving-block industry there is such rivalry 
between the different materials used that it constitutes 
a factor and brings in the item of cost. Wood paving 
has made considerable progress and is expected to make 
more, much more, in fact. The one serious handicap 
to its progress is the cost, the main item in which seems 
to be that of creosoting. 

According to figures of one of the most successful 
city engineers in the country covering the use of wood 
block for paving, the wood block alone costs from $1.50 
to $1.60 per square yard. It is readily apparent upon 
analysis that the large item in this cost is made up of 
the creosoting treatment. Creosote oil itself is not ex- 
pensive, but the process of treatment so far has proven 
rather costly. 

There is enough at stake here for the coal industry 
to make it worth while for it to codperate with the 
wood-preserving branch of the lumber industry in research 
work, to develop ways and means for more economical 
treatment and distribution, especially in connection with 
wood paving blocks, which have to meet the competition 
of brick and asphalt and are at present more expensive 
than either of the latter. A reduction of cost here 
will lead to a great expansion in the paving-block indaa 
and would increase consumption of creosote oil. 
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While the total of lumber and timber of all kinds 
treated in 1915 was somewhat lower than in 1914, it is 
admitted that the wood-preserving industry is expanding 
at a good rate. The main losses of last year were in 
railway ties and piling, and it is expected that these 
will be more than made up for in the next year or two. 
Meantime there is an increase in the quantity of wood 
paving blocks being treated, in construction timbers and 
in posts and timbers for farm use. 


A Neat Bolt Storage 
Much of the value of having a good supply of bolts 


is in being able to find them when wanted, says Amer- 
ican Machinist. The illustration shows the system adopted 





SANTA FE SYSTEM OF BOLT STORAGE 


by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. at Arkansas 


City, Kan. The bolts are neatly stacked and labeled, as 
can be seen, making it easy to select the size wanted and 
to know how many are in stock. 


~ 
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Explosives Advance in Price 


Much has been published lately regarding the difficulty 
of securing dyestuffs in this country as well as in ob- 
taining the ingredients used in the manufacture of other 
standard commodities, but it is not generally known that 
this applies also to materials used in the manufacture 
of dynamite, black powder and other blasting explosives. 
As a matter of fact, the price of most of these materials 
has increased enormously, and if present war conditions 
continue in Europe for any length of time, it is doubtful 
if it will be possible to obtain some of them at any price. 

This is particularly true of glycerin, which, with 
sulphuric and nitric acid, is used in the manufacture 
of nitroglycerin, one of the principal explosive ingredi- 
ents of all high explosives used in mines and quarries. 
Glycerin is a byproduct in the manufacture of soap and 
while much of it is produced in this country, more than 
half of that used in the manufacture of nitroglycerin 
and other commodities in this country has been shipped 
here from Europe. 

All the glycerin made in Europe at the present time 
is being used there in the manufacture of war munitions 
or is being stored so that it can be utilized for that 
purpose in the future. England and France, which, 
before the outbreak of the war, were the principal 
exporters to this country, have placed embargoes on the 
export of glycerin. 
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Dynamite manufacturers believe that before long it 
will be entirely impossible to secure enough glycerin to 
make the dynamite needed in this country and are 
experimenting with new explosive materials as substi- 
tutes for nitroglycerin. 

The market prices of the principal materials used im 
the manufacture of dynamite, permissible explosives 
and blasting powder have increased roughly as follows: 
Sulphurie acid, 6-fold; nitric acid, 24%4-fold; glycerin, 
+-fold ; nitrate of ammonia, 214-fold; saltpeter, 314-fold ; 
and nitrate of soda, 20 per cent. 

This increase in cost of ingredients has naturally 
resulted in an advance in the price of all blasting 
explosives and blasting supplies. The price of dynamite, 
permissible explosives, blasting powder, blasting caps and 
fuses, blasting machines, fuse, etc., has already been 
raised several times this year, and the present outlook 
indicates that these increases will continue until the 
supply and demand become normal again. 

The advance in the price of 40-per cent. dynamite 
since September, 1915, has been over 80 per cent., and 
on the higher grades the advances range from 100 per 
cent. to 120 per cent. During this time black powder 
shows an increase in cost of 23 per cent., permissible 


explosives 35 per cent. and dynamite caps 200 per cent. 


Notwithstanding these increases, the anthracite opera- 
tors have sold powder and blasting supplies to their 
miners at the same prices that prevailed four years ago, 
and under the wage agreement recently made they have 
bound themselves to continue these prices for the ensuing 
four years. It therefore follows that the advance in cost 
is paid for by the operators and constitutes a material 
item of expense in addition to the wage increase. The 
effect will vary at different operations according to the 
quantity and character of the explosives used, the average 
at the present time being about 3c. per ton of output, 
or $2,000,000 for the field annually. 


Facing Up Pump Valve Seats 


In truing up the valve seats of pumps, etc., when no 
grinding outfit is at hand, the following method has 
proved of great value, says Charles Bergmark in Power. 

Anneal a flat file and cut a piece A long enough to 
cover fully the 
seat of the valve 
to be ground. 
Drill and’ tap a 
hole B in the cen- 
ter for a %-in. 
bolt, then reheat 
and temper it. 
Cut the head off a 
%e-in. bolt C, 4 to 
6 in. long. Run 
the bolt down 
through piece A 
and extend it 
through 14 to % 


in. to form a guide 
TOOL FOR TRUING UP oe aw Ap : 
BRASS VALVE SEATS to steady the 
erinder when in 


use. A locknut set up tight holds the cutter fast to the 
stem, which is squared at the opposite end. By placing 
it in a brace or breast drill a nice job can be quickly done. 
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Byproduct Coke Producers’ 
Annual Meeting 


Following out the plan of the preliminary conference 
in Chicago last January, the Byproduct Coke Producers 
of America held their first annual meeting in Boston, 
July 14 and 15. Young’s Hotel was the rendezvous, 
and practically all of the important byproduct oven 
plants in the East and the Middle West were represented. 
The members were enthusiastic over the idea of a national 
organization and felt that much good would come from 
it. 

The gathering this time was to get thoroughly organized 
with suitable committees and in other ways to set forward 
some effective work for the benefit of the industry. For 
that reason there were no technical papers; discussion 
for the most part was confined to the proper scope of 
such an association and plans to promote a more exten- 
sive distribution of coke as a desirable fuel throughout 
the country. Committees were appointed to consider 
ways and means of carrying out these aims, and a com- 
mittee of experts was appointed to standardize the sizes 
intended for domestic use. The members felt that the 
latter object alone would more than justify the new 
organization. 

The association is not for the present to go into the 
field of other coal byproducts: it is going to adhere 
strictly to byproduct coke for foundry and household 
purposes, and all its plans are laid out on these lines. 
It includes among its members those engaged in the 
manufacture of vertical retort coke. 

A report covering the work of a publicity committee 
was presented in some detail. A comprehensive campaign. 
of newspaper advertising is being considered as well as 
other methods of putting coke before the pubhe as an 
economical substitute for coal. A motion picture of a 
large byproduct coke-oven plant was displayed as among 
the possibilities of a campaign of education, 

J. D, Forrest, Indianapolis, presided and was reélected 
president; W. H. Ball, Syracuse, was made vice-president ; 
and W. J. Lavelle, Boston, is secretary and treasurer. 

There was an enjoyable luncheon at Young’s, and at 
the close of the afternoon meeting on the 14th the 
members were guests of the New England Coal and 
Coke Co. on a sail down Boston Harbor to Nantasket 
Beach. A shore dinner was served at the Villa Napoli 
in Paragon Park, and both dinner and cabaret were 
voted a great success. 

The forenoon of the 15th was devoted to an inspection 
of the Everett works of the New England Gas and Coke 
Co. Every part of the huge plant was shown the visitors, 
a special train being provided to take them from one 
point to another through the courtesy of the New Eng- 
land Coal and Coke Co. and its representatives. The 
return to Boston was in time for the afternoon Western 
trains, although it was apparent most of the members 
intended also to visit “little old New York.” 

The next annual meeting is provisionally arranged for 
Detroit, in April, but the bylaws provide that other 
meetings can be held on the call of the president. A 
committee is already working on a program of technical 
papers to be submitted at the next gathering. It is 
felt that the association has embarked on a career of 
great usefulness to the byproduct coke industry. 

Among those present were: J. D. Forrest, president Citizens 
Gas Co., Indianapolis, Ind.; W. H. Ball, Semet-Solvay Co., 
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Syracuse, N. Y¥.; W. J. Lavelle, Northeast Coal and Coke Co., 
Boston, Mass.; P. H. Woods, M. H. Warren Coke Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; W. H. Blauvelt, Semet-Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y.; J. A. 
Galligan, Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, [ll.; C. H. Jenkins, 
The Domhoff & Joyce Co., Chicago, Ill.; Carroll Miller, Coal 
Products Manufacturing Co., ‘Aurora, Ill.; D. MacArthur, Sea- 
board Byproduct Co., Jersey City, N. J.; N. Anderson, Debe- 
voise-Anderson Co., New York, N. Y.; P. N. Bogart, Indiana 
Coke and Gas Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; C. Sonne, Indiana Coke 
and Gas Co., Terre Haute, Ind.; F. W. Miller, Rogers, Brown & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; T. V. Salt, Allegheny Byproduct Coke 
Co., McKeesport, Penn.; C. C. Marvel, Semet-Solvay Co., 
Geneva, N. Y.; G. E. Crosby, Jr., Eaton, Rhodes & Co. Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; D. A. Barkley, Lehigh Coke Co,, South Bethlehem, 
Penn., and J. R. Schurz, Camden Coke Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Why Blast with Fuse and Caps? 

During the summer months coal-mine operators have 
more time than in the winter to consider the introduction 
of new mining methods. What better improvement 
could be made than to install and adopt the electric 
method of firing explosives instead of the old way with 
fuse and blasting cap? It is true that in most of the 
modern and uptodate mines electric firing and permissible 
explosives have been adopted. There are some, however, 
still lagging behind. Few mines exist in which condi- 
tions could not be made more safe and the protection of 
the property enhanced by the use of permissible explo- 
sives and electric firing. 

According to statistics compiled by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, there were slightly more than 288,000 
lb. of permissible explosives used in American mines in 
the year 1903, and the fatalities directly traceable to ex- 
plosives were 0.339 per 1,000 men employed. 

Tn 1914 over 15,000,000 Ib. of permissible explosives 
were used and the fatality rate dropped to 0.096 per 1,000 
men employed—a reduction of 72 per cent. Again in 1870 
there were 13.47 fatal accidents for every million tons 
of coal mined in this country and in 1914 only 4.78. 

This great reduction was accomplished in spite of the 
fact that the production of coal has been intensified by 
several hundred per cent. during that interim and many 
more men are being employed in a single mine than ever 
before. Also the coal mines have been developed to a 
greater extent and are deeper and more dangerous than in 
1870. Much of the credit for this remarkable improve- 
ment is due to the use of permissible explosives and 
electric firing. Figures do not lie as to these improve- 
ments. That there is still room for an even better show- 
ing than that just mentioned is suggested by the fact 
that in European mines the death rate is much less. 

The statistics of the United States Bureau of Mines also 
show that of all the accidents due to explosives in coal 
mines 25 per cent. result from premature blast caused by 
miners using short fuse or defective squibs. Why miners 
and mine operators will still persist in this antiquated 
method of firing explosives is hard to explain. 

When explosives are detonated electrically, the maxi- 
mum execution is always assured. The blast cannot oc- 
cur until the miner desires it and until everyone is in a 
safe place. As many holes can be fired at one time as 
desired, so that it is possible to use less explosives per 
ton of coal than when the shots are fired by fuse and 
blasting caps. . 

In some mines fuse and blasting caps are used with 
permissible explosives. How inconsistent such a course 
is! Surely, if a mine requires the use of permissible 
explosives—and there are very few in which conditions 
could not be improved by their adoption—in order to har- 
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monize with this safety development, the explosives should 
be detonated only with electric blasting caps. 

The cost of installation is low. A blasting machine 
suitable for use in coal mines costs about $10 and will 
last for years if care is taken of it. Electric blasting 
caps cost little if any more than fuse and blasting caps, 
and the expense of leading wire is small. The advan- 
tages and benefits gained greatly outweigh the small first 
cost of installation. 

In order to make the working conditions of the miner, 
which at best are bad enough, better, safer and more 
pleasant, and in order to give added protection to the 
mine property, permissible explosives and electric firing 
should be introduced at all mines where the welfare of 
men and property is of prime importance. 

Safety Cage Gates 


A Colorado law that became effective Apr. 13, 1915, 
requires that all mine cages shall be equipped with gates, 
says Roy F. Smith in the Hngineering and Mining Jour- 
nal. The ones shown in the sketch were designed to be 
installed on two light cages in use at Leadville, in order 
to comply with that law. They are constructed of No. 11 





Doors swirng in or outof Cage; 
can be folded into Cage when 
not in use and lock 
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SAFETY GAGE CAGE 


steel plate and are hung on hinges made of %¢x2-1n. 
steel. A 8x114x15-in. latch, which drops into a hook 
at the side of the cage, holds the gates when in use 
from swinging in or out of the cage. The car catch 
may also be lowered when the latch is in place, thus 
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giving additional security in holding the gates from 
ewinging out. 

When the cage is to be used for hoisting cars, the 
gates can be folded one over the other, into the cage, and 
locked in that position by engaging the latch on one gate 
in the door hook on the other. With this arrangement 
the gates in no way interfere with the operation of the 
car catch or the hoisting of cars and can be quickly 
swung into place and latched when hoisting or lowering 
men, 

For lowering timber into the mine these doors were 
found to be safe, convenient and quite a saver of time 
over the old method of using ropes to hold the timber 
in the cage. Gates or doors of this type may be readily 
added to almost any cage, with very few alterations. 


Coal Age Imdexes Now Ready 


Indexes to Coal Age are furnished free to all who ask 
for them. The index for the first half of 1916 can now 
be obtained by addressing a request for one to the sub- 
scription department, Coal Age, New York City. 


Reorganization of Pennsylvania 
Coal Companies 


The reorganization of the United Coal Co. and subsidiary 
companies, which have been in the hands of receivers for the 
past three years, together with the Jenner-Quemahoning Coal 
Co., which has been under way for several months past, has 
been effected by the organization of the United Coal, which 
took over the properties mentioned on July 1. The new con- 
cern comprises the Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co., operating 
Jerome Nos. 1 and 2 mines on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. in 
the Somerset county field, the United Coal Co. operating Ella 
and Patterson mines on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R., and 
the Rich Hill mine on the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis R.R. in the Pittsburgh field. The company also includes 
the Pittsburgh & Baltimore Coal Co., operating Edna Nos. 1 
and 2 mines on the Pennsylvania R.R. in the Irwin field and the 
Naomi Coal Co. operating Naomi mine on the P. & L. E. R.R.. 
in the Pittsburgh field. 

The new company, which is occupying the offices used by 
the receivers in the First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
Penn., has elected the following directors: Tracy W. Guthrie, 
Pittsburgh, formerly president of the Republic Iron and Steel 
Co., and who has been in charge of the reorganization; A. C. 
Robinson, Pittsburgh, president of the Safe Deposit and Trust 
Co.; Robert L. McCarrell, Washington, Penn., of the Washing- 
ton Trust Co.; J. H. Hillman, Jr., president of J. H. Hillman & 
Penn., 


Co., Pittsburgh, coal operators; W. A. Dyer, Chester, 
vice-president, Cambridge Trust Co.; H. M. Breckenridge, 
Pittsburgh; J. H. Beal, of Read, Smith, Shaw & Beal, Pitts- 


burgh; Henry Chalfant, of Spang, Chalfant & Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh; Henry M. Watts, of Robert Glendenning & Co., Phila- 
delphia; and Stuart H. Patterson, vice-president, American 
Water-Works and Electric Co., New York, N. Y. 

The officers are Mr. Guthrie, president; Mr. Robinson, vice- 
president, and Mr. McCarrell, secretary-treasurer. Edward H. 
Coxe, who recently came to Pittsburgh from Knoxville, Tenn., 
has been appointed assistant to the president. W. C. Huber, 
Philadelphia, Penn., who has been manager of Eastern sales 
under the receivers, has been appointed manager of Sales, 
with headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


NTT 
F COMING MEETINGS d 
Beers ininnahraaiiniiiniiia htc MLR ARE EMRE THA tenner chest cunianisiaisrisscaerenerrue iene 

The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 13, 1916, at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at Cedar Point, near Sandusky, Ohio, Aug. 1, 
2and 3. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, Columbus, Ohio. : 

Illinois and Wisconsin Retail Coal Dealers’ Association 
will hold its next annual convention on July 26 and 27 at 
Madison, Wis. Secretary, I. L. Runyan, Chicago, Ill. 
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: The Labor Situati 


General Labor Situation 


The anthracite region is quiet. The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co.’s defense of its refusal to supply cars to contract 
miners in which to leave the mine, when at any time the cars 
were demanded by five or more men, was not accepted by the 
court. The company will therefore have to discharge or disci- 
pline men who insist on leaving the mine prematurely. 

This was a case arising out of the 8-hr. agreement in rela- 
tion to contract and other mine workers. A strike at two 
other mines had the same source apparently. The company 
refused to pay the men while the mine was working. Some 
men, it appears, were out of the mine early and wanted their 
pay during working hours. A Lithuanian local union has been 
suspended for expending its funds in an unauthorized strike of 
its members. 


Western Pennsylwania Will Not Have a Strike 


In Pittsburgh the miners’ convention held on July 12 and 
following days proved so warm for the President, Van Bittner, 
and Vice-President F. P. Hanaway that they resigned. Van 
Bittner ceased even to be a delegate, being dispossessed by the 
union at Russelton. On July 17 the miners by a vote of 118 
to 112 ratified the district agreement, having previously re- 
fused to strike by a vote of 196 to 172. 

Labor and mining conditions in the Pittsburgh district 
are now about normal except for a general shortage of labor, 
most mines having not over 75 per cent. of normal working 
forces. All mines are working full in so far as the car supply 
will allow, which is about 80 per cent. 

The McFetridge, Cornell and Creighton mines in the Alle- 
gheny Valley are reopened, but few men are working. Of 
the nine women charged with sprinkling the miners of Creigh- 
ton with red and black pepper as they entered the mines some 
weeks ago, two, Mrs. Yusko and Mary Clevenick, have been 
arrested; the rest are still hiding. 


Central Pennsylvania Has Seattering Strikes 


In central Pennsylvania there is a strike at the Delta mine, 
owned by the Duncan-Spangler Coal Co. The miners object 
to working unsafe places with mining machines. They feel, 
moreover, that they would like to see all machines put out 
of the mines, for with the present scale they can make more 
money by digging their coal with the pick. 

In Somerset County, which is mostly nonunion, the United 
Mine Workers of America are making strong efforts to union- 
ize the mines. They have one strong local at Holsopple with 
over 200 members, through which channel their efforts are 
directed. The mines of the Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co., 
in Hooversville, also in that county, have been on a partial 
strike for three months past over demands for the recognition 
of the union and employment of a checkweighman. These 
mines now have about 100 men at work, which is one-sixth of 
their normal force, and the numbers are increasing every 
week. 

At a meeting of the Holsopple local on Friday, July 14, 17 
new members joined the union and a checkweighman was 
elected for the Victor Coal Co. at that place. It is expected 
that this company will stand a strike rather than submit to 
union conditions. 


Thomas L. Lewis Millennium in Central States 


A Thomas L. Lewis millennium appears to have settled on 
parts of Ohio and Illinois. Today the mine operators and 
workers of the Hocking district in the former state will hold 
a joyful celebration over the resumption of work in the Hock- 
ing Valley mines and over the recent reduction in freight rates 
crdered by the State Publicities Commission. 

In the seventh and ninth districts of Illinois, in line with 
the advice recently given by Thomas L. Lewis to the Coal 
Mining Institute of America, the miners and operators are 
combining to regulate prices, to ascertain costs, to promote 
their common welfare and thus to live together like a happy 
family, excluding all those who would cut prices, slash wages 
by codperative agreements and provide unfavorable working 
conditions. There is no reason why this should not be done. 
The lion of labor may well lie down with the lamb of capital 
—or should it be the other way? There is no need for any 
of their bickering. 
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When the board created by Rule 4 met at Cleveland, Ohio, 
on July 9 and 10, great harmony prevailed considering the 
importance and difficulty of the question involved. A settle- 
ment was reached for moving stone in block rooms, for 
working 15-ft. places and for loading stone in such narrow 
workings. The board consists of President John Moore, dis- 
trict No. 6, President Roy and Vice-President Ledvinka of 
subdistrict No. 5 for the miners, and S. H. Robbins, C. E. 
Maurer and Michael Gallagher for the operators. 

In the Southwest the McAlpin agreement is not of binding 
force. The miners have only voted that it be operative for 
their coworkers in the central competitive field. Neither 
miners nor operators in the Southwest need abide by it. The 
miners want to modify it by leaving out the Columbus clause 
and by giving the longwall mines a 5c. instead of a 3c. per 
ton increase. Kansas operators are unwilling to concede the 
Columbus clause—while granting the 5c. and 3c. increases—but 
Oklahoma operators are more obdurate, and if they had their 
way they would concede nothing. Many of the Oklahoma 
miners know that they would be better off if Oklahoma was 
given the wage provided in the last contract, for work has 
been extremely slack. If Oklahoma could meet apart, it is 
believed work would continue at the former wage rate. 
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Anthracite Labor Troubles 


The contract miners of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. have won a victory. in the courts which advantages them 
nothing. At any time now a contract miner can quit his 
work, go home, draw his pay and leave the service of the 
company, but that is all the right he secures. If he leaves 
the mine during working hours without permission or reason, 
he should not be allowed to look for any further work from 
the company. 

At the Sloan mines of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. 900 men are idle as a result of a dispute as to the 
character of powder supplied, and the same company has 900 
other men idle because some men were laid off when places 
in Archibald colliery were closed. 

The union leaders are keeping faith at least in some mat- 
ters with the companies, as was illustrated in the case of a 
Lithuanian union, No. 1,398 of Shenandoah. The men were 
expelled from the union for having paid dues from their 
treasury to men who were on strike in violation of the agree- 
ment. There are 1,400 men in the local, and it is the largest in 
the organization of the United Mine Workers of America. 

At the Lehigh Coal Co.’s mines at Centralia and Lost Creek 
a strike took place on July 14, the men demanding that their 
pay be given them during working hours. 
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Bittmer Resigns Presidency 


The meeting at the Moose Temple, Pittsburgh, commencing 
on July 12, resulted in the resignation of President Van 
Bittner and Vice-President Hanaway, of district No. 5. Bitt- 
ner had held his presidential office for 8 years, replacing 
Francis Feehan, who has for some time been chief supervising 
inspector of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry. 

The outgoing president and his aide are both quite popular 
with a large number of the mine workers and might well have 
succeeded themselves had they not made an unwise bargain 
at the McAlpin Hotel, New York, with the Pittsburgh opera- 
tors. The miners quite rightly urge that this agreement is 
not in accord with the earlier underlying McAlpin agreement, 
with which all further contracts had to accord. 

It does not appear that there was anything but a deficiency 
in statesmanshiv in signing the second agreement; in fact, 
no one believes or alleges that Bittner and Hanaway did 
anything other than their consciences and judgment dictated. 
But the dissatisfaction was so severe that on July 12 at the 
close of the meeting both men declared that they had placed 
their resignations with the international executive board. 

These resignations were not accepted, and the officials were 
asked to offer them to the convention which met again on 
the day following. As an outcome, the local executive board 
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appointed Philip Murray to fill Bittner’s unexpired term as 
president. He is only 32 years of age, but has been a member 
of the international executive board for three years and pre- 
vious to that time had dug coal at the Hazel Kirk mine of 
the Pittsburgh-Westmoreland Coal Co. He lives at Carnegie. 
The successor to F. P. Hanaway was not appointed. 

On the afternoon of July 12 the meeting assembled. Presi- 
dent Van Bittner presided, but he was frequently called upon 
to leave the chair, which he finally did, one of the interna- 
tional officers replacing him. He then took a seat among 
the delegates. 

The next day Bittner resigned and asked for the full union 
support for his successor. Hanaway stayed away but sent 
his resignation. Still later Bittner was removed even as a 
delegate, Russelton withdrawing his name. 


Snubbing Optional If Coal Is Well Prepared 


It was urged by the union officers that the agreement be 
accepted. The Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Association has of- 
fered not to put the clause (paragraph A, Rule 10) requiring 
“snubbing” in force if the miners will prepare their coal in 
an acceptable way without it. The mine workers present 
believed that the concession was not satisfactory and might be 
a mere “blindfold.” No motion was put to accept or reject the 
concession. Of all the side-stepping from the provisions of 
the McAlpin agreement, this paragraph is the least objec- 
tionable and it is at least a debatable point whether it could 
not be retained in the contract without offense. But the min- 
ers put as much stress on its being omitted as if it were the 
most flagrant of violations of the underlying document. 


On July 14 the question arose as to whether there should 
be a strike, and many changes of heart had evidently been ex- 
perienced since the earlier meetings. The position was quite 
strained. The international officers declared that the union 
as a body would not contribute a cent to strike dues. The 
local union was declared to be in debt. The only hope was 
to get money from some of the other districts that the Pitts- 
burgh district had formerly helped. But even this seemed an 
unlikely source of revenue, for all the districts are supporting 
the international body. 


After Thought No One Seems To Want a2 Strike 


Some of the miners of the Youghiogheny Valley are ill- 
disposed to strike. Michael Eagan, a mild-mannered man 
but determined-looking, from Suterville, Penn., declared that 
500 men there would not go on strike even if the convention 
rejected the wage-scale agreement suggested by the inter- 
national board. “I know that some delegates may slur and 
sneer at statements I shall make, but I am here to take them 
good naturedly or physically.” He then looked around the hall 
for men to whom the suggestion of physical force would ap- 
peal, but everybody desired to take him in a good-natured 
manner. 

Even Leroy Bruce, of Roscoe, the leader of the malcontents, 
opposed a strike which he did not see any chance to win. He 
declared that the H. C. Frick Coke Co. was about to merge 
with the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and if that was the case, they 
would have an even larger company with which to contend 
and one that had no love for union labor. Yet one cannot 
but believe that if the H. C. Frick Coke Co. considered itself 
committed to the McAlpin agreement it would not try to sus- 
tain the secondary contract, which negatives the first. 


An Expensive Strike with No Money Available 


Charles McCartney pointed out that a strike would cost 
$100,000 to $150,000 a week, allowing only $2 a week to each 
man, $1 to each woman and 50c. to each child. He could not 
see where the money was to be obtained. Even EH. J. Murphy, 
who with excessive severity declared the agreement ‘one of 
the rottenest ever offered to the miners,’ did not counsel a 
strike so much as an agreement with independent companies. 

On July 15 the convention refused to vote for or against 
the agreement submitted—a somewhat weak stand to take. 
There was a clash between two delegates in which one Coburn 
received a scalp wound which bled profusely. Finally the 
miners decided to return home and consult with their con- 
stituents over Sunday. When they came back they were pre- 
pared not only to remain at work, but to accept the contract 
already signed by their officials. 


a 
Oklahoma Operators Back Down 


At the meeting of the Southwestern Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation held in Kansas City on July 14, it developed that the 
Kansas and Missour1 operators had decided among themselves 
to pay the full increases embodied in the New York agreement, 
their reason for so doing being that President Megeath, of 
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the Sheridan Coal Co., had made a positive statement to the 
effect that he would under no consideration shut his mines 
down as he had contracts that required constant operation. 

It is doubtful whether Megeath took this position in the 
positive manner stated, but the miners undoubtedly have been 
well informed of the readiness of some coal operators to grant 
the increases called for in the McAlpin agreement, and for 
that reason they stood as a unit for those same advances 
in the Southwest. 1 


Receiver Deserts the Oklahoma Operators 


The Oklahoma operators have always been inclined to sep- 
arate themselves from the Southwestern Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation in order that they might contend for an independent 
settlement of wage questions. On Friday, July 14, it became 
known that Receiver Duncan, of the Osage Coal Mining Co., 
at McAlester, had stated that the Court had instructed him 
not to permit his mines to strike or suspend operations. Con- 
sequently the Oklahoma operators decided that the best settle- 
ment possible with the miners under the New York agreement 
should be made, and the various scale committees were in- 
structed accordingly. 

It is now definitely felt that no suspension will occur 
on Aug. 1, and the railroads have all discontinued storing coal 
in the Southwest. If the Oklahoma and Arkansas miners do 
not finally receive the full increases made in the East, doubt- 
Iess a compromise will be reached. The thoroughly disorgan- 
ized condition of the operators, particularly those in the 
Kansas field who have been suffering from the effects of 
lawsuits and the dominating attitude of the labor leaders, is 
responsible for this state of affairs so deeply regretted by the 
Oklahoma operators, but which cannot be remedied except 
perhaps at the risk of a lengthy strike. 


OKlahoma Operators Relinquish Wage Struggle 


The attitude of Messrs. Megeath and Duncan was only dis- 
closed at the last moment, and since they represent strong 
interests having a comparatively large production, their 
declination to stand with the other operators broke down the 
spirit of opposition on the part of Oklahoma and Arkansas. 

The Oklahoma operators undoubtedly will form an inde- 
pendent organization of their own to deal with labor mat- 
ters in the future—just as soon as the agreement now to be 
made is completed. Most of them are bitter toward the Kansas 
and Missouri operators who, they claim, dominate the associa- 
tion’s actions to their detriment. Thus is seen another ex- 
ample of the inability of coal operators to unitedly or suc- 
cessfully withstand the unreasonable demands of labor leaders. 

The general scale committee met at Kansas City on the 
morning of July 15 and received from the subcommittee a 
report that they had disagreed. The operators of the South- 
western Association then presented the miners a proposition 
based on the McAlpin agreement and asked for an adjourn- 
ment until 10 a.m. Monday, July 17. The miners objected to 
this adjournment, stating they were ready to decline the 
operators’ proposition and adjourn sine die. However, they 
finally agreed to refer the matter to a scale committee which 
then met. 

Their first objection to the operators’ proposition was to 
the uniform advance of 3c. on all mine-run coal. According 
to the miners, no contract will be signed that does not give 
the longwall mines in the Southwest an advance of 5c. per ton. 
The operators’ subcommittee has already conceded this point 
to avoid a break in the negotiations. 

The real fight will come on the Howat refusal to accept 
clause 6 of the New York agreement which provides that, 
except by mutual consent, no change in rules and mining 
conditions will be made such as will either decrease the earn- 
ing power of the miners or increase the cost of production. 

Howat, Frampton and Waters, the local district leaders, are 
in control of the miners’ delegates and they believe that the 
operators are weak and unable to stand together in the fight. 
About the only thing that will prevent the mine workers from 
writing into the contract such clauses as they desire, is the 
pressure from the international organization which will even- 
tually compel them to be bound by clause 6 of the New York 
agreement. 

If the representatives of the operators concede a 5c. per 
ton advance on longwall coal the other propositions will 
probably be discussed by the subcommittee for about a week, 
when a disagreement will be reported. The international 
organization will then take a hand in the game and possibly 
refer the matter to a referendum vote of the miners. 

The miners of Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma would in 
that contingency probably vote to accept clause 6 and other 
parts of the New York agreement, while the Kansas miners 
would vote to reject it unless, meantime, Howat had been 
whipped into line by the international organization. Until 
the vote is taken the mines will probably continue in operation. 
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Sad Pligiht of the JNetailers 


The anthracite retailers of Pennsylvania object to the 
inquiry now being made into their affairs. It has been 
well known that for years they have been aspersing the 
anthracite operator and urging an inquiry into his way 
of doing business. The retailer now will get his turn. 
He may not be making too much money. We trust he 
is only taking out a fair amount of profit and not inter- 
posing too many toll takers between operator and public. 
But if he is not doing wrong, then the inquiry will 
not hurt him. At least that is what he always asserted 
about the operator—why should not the same reasoning 
apply to him? 

The public has just as much right to ascertain the 
retailer’s profits and manner of doing business as to make 
inquiry into those of the operator. What he did with 
the tax rebate is a legitimate matter for public inquiry, 
if similar inquiries in reference to the operator are to 
be held valid. 

The public little realizes yet how largely the cost of 
commodities depends on the exactions or the cost of 
service of the retailer. Hitherto it would seem that the 
retail coal man has not reaped an excessive reward, but 
nevertheless he should be willing to be investigated, for 
if he has wronged the public he should pay and if he 
has not then he should, and we hope he will, escape con- 
demnation. But no matter which befalls him, to be 
investigated is his natural lot, so why make so loud an 
outcry ? 


Class Legislation 


The proposed plan of Congress to tax copper is a case 
of class legislation of the rankest order. Just why 
copper should be singled out by the Washington _poli- 
ticlans and made a special target, while other metals and 
widely used commodities are ignored, is not plain to the 
lay mind. Perhaps the present high market price of 
copper has caused Congressional attention to be directed 
to this metal, but a hundred other commodities are selling 
at record prices, with perhaps less prospect than copper 
of soon returning to normal market conditions. 

The hazards of mining are great, and in proportion 
to the chances taken, the returns to the average investor 
over a period of years is certainly not excessive. If the 
price of potatoes is doubled by a crop failure in a certain 
section, or by any other circumstances, calamitous or 
otherwise, does Congress immediately impose a special 
tax on the farmers who are fortunate enough to have 
potatoes to sell? Would it be fair if Congress did do such 
a thing? If not, then why this tax on copper? Why not 
oil, iron, paper, wool or lumber ? 

This Government, because of unusual world conditions, 
is facing problems that have never before arisen. Increased 
Federal revenue must be forthcoming, and such money 
must necessarily come from increased taxation. But let 
the burden fall fairly and justly or the shoulders of all 
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rather than on a few. Unless taxes in the future are 
to be placed indiscriminately on a few who can pay 
rather than on all who should pay, the proposed levy on 
copper is unjust. 


Plams to Resize Anthracite 
Enmd im a Fiasco 


After many months’ discussion, shipments of the new 
anthracite sizes were actually made a few weeks ago, but 
the operators are once more back to the old screens. In- 
stead of the larger operators initiating this move, as is 
usual, it was started by the individual operators, sup- 
posedly through the recently organized association of 
smaller shippers. It develops that the program has 
been entirely upset by a breach of faith on the part of 
the mine owners. 

The information given in Coal Age, June 24, was from 
a most trustworthy source, and the new-sized coal was 
actually seen in dealers’ yards, but as a result of the 
present fiasco there is considerable dissension, not to 
mention actual disgust, among the individual operators. 
The latest information is to the effect that the experiment 
will be resumed on a larger scale next fall. If it is actu- 
ally decided then to be to the best interests of the trade 
to readjust the sizes, it is to be hoped that a method of 
acquainting the trade and consumers of coal with the 
necessity of the change will be worked out in a way to 
inspire a measure of confidence in the coal-consuming 
public, who surely have some interest in the subject and 
whose good-will is worth while cultivating. 
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Mine and Other Penologies 


Two of the main ideas of the penologists are that 
punishment shall not be degrading and that the punished 
man. shall, after expiating his offense, be free to exercise 
lis lberty and practice his vocation without his neigh- 
bor’s being aware of his past record. To this end it 
has been enacted into law that no man shall mention 
the previous penitentiary record of a one-time prisoner. 

This seems a fair statement also of what the Russell 
Sage Foundation believes is the correct manner to 
handle criminals. But it does not accept these doctrines 
without reservation. Speaking under the head of “Pro- 
tective Legislation and its Enforcement” in its reports 
on “Industrial Conditions in Springfield, IIL,” it says: 


Of the work performed by the mining inspectors no reports 
are issued. The annual coal reports of the State Mining 
Board, though they run over 275 pages and give detailed sta- 
tistics regarding coal output, number of employees, days of 
operation, cost of mining, number of accidents, kegs of powder 
used for blasting, etc., contain no data regarding the number 
of violations found, orders issued or prosecutions brought. If 
there is one thing above all others which these reports should 
tell it is the nature and results of the work of the state and 
county mining inspectors in their most important function— 
the safeguarding of life in the dangerous occupation of min- 
ing. The public every year pays thousands of dollars for the 
service of these officers and should have some means of know- 
ing with what faithfulness they are performing their duties. 
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Judging from local accidents, the data contained in state 
reports and the hazardous character of these occupations gen- 
erally, accident-prevention work in Springfield and the state 
needs especially to be centered upon railroads and coal mining. 
It seems particularly unfortunate, therefore, thet the work of 
the railway safety inspectors and mining inspectors is not 
better organized, more carefully checked up and reported on 
from time to time. 


The purpose is to keep the black record of any mine 
owner or workingman before the public, which is the 
very thing that in the case of an active malefactor the 
Foundation would condemn. The punishment of such 
a man, they would declare, should terminate at or with- 
in the period nominated by the judge. Why not save 
the reputation also of a passive malefactor, such as an 
operator who omits to erect some safety device or some 
workman who fails to use some particular kind of 
stemming ? 

There appears to be a disposition to exalt into crimes 
little defects of prevision and to make a light matter 
of the larger evils such as murder and theft. In the 
home of the Foundation, New York, if a man steals 
the lid off a garbage can, no one seeks him to have him 
arrested, no one blames the police for failing to find 
the thief, but they arrest the owner of the can on what 
often amounts merely to a charge of having been robbed 
of his garbage-can cover. 

No longer would Cain excuse himself of murder. A 
confession would relieve him of all culpability. But 
the charge that he did not prevent Abel from being 
killed would be one which would drive him forth into 
the land of Nod and mark him with a brand. For 
the thing undone which leads to an unfortunate result 
that may be wholly distant and uncertain is often 
regarded as meriting a punishment more unrelenting if 
not as severe as the thing deliberately done. 

There is growing a penal class legislation which takes 
the view that men of character should be held strictly 
accountable and kept in the straight and narrow path 
by merciless regulation, while the bad man is only to 
be coaxed into a better way, for, it is argued, rough 
treatment will only harden him, 

Perhaps it is practical penology to blacken the better 
people and whitewash the criminals. Maybe it will 
achieve the work of reform with the maximum efficiency. 
But even if a practical, it is a hard doctrine and one 
that makes the part of the responsible man somewhat 
burdensome to maintain. 

However, it is probable that the records of sentences 
for violation of the mining law of Illinois are few not 
so much because of consideration for the offender as 
because such sentences themselves are infrequent. Con- 
victions take up many days of precious time, witnesses 
are hard to secure, threats of dismissal with every 
prospect of success are quite freely made by workingmen 
with a union and a vote, and inspectors generally are 
prone not to drive to desperation those who are guilty 
for fear they may be men of that class who penologists 
tell us are only hardened and degraded and not rendered 
tractable or uplifted by a justice which is stone-blind. 

Perhaps the public will yet declare that penal correc- 
tion shall be given like medicine altogether according to 
the possibilities of improvement rather than in proportion 
to the individual’s defect from the needed normality. 
Then the only equality which justice will seek will be 
to bear a hand of equal severity on both saint and sinner 
regardless of their relative penal deserving. 
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The Mime Caves im Scranton 


There have been several suggestions made for ending 
the unfortunate caves at Scranton, Penn. Some of them 
are amusing in their naiveté. One staid Philadelphia 
paper suggests by its pictures and captions that the right 
way to support the roof is with iron girders, forgetting 
that these girders would last for only a few years unless 
kept painted, and would in any case need renewing 
before long. No temporary solution can fill Scranton’s 
needs; certainly not one which is so expensive as this. 

Other people have advanced the proposition that coal 
should. be replaced by concrete, which is also such an 
expensive plan that it could not be considered. Some 
even advocate concrete timbers, forgetting that they 
would be apt to topple over at any time and let the roof 
down. But even if concrete were the best material to 
replace pillars, it would be undesirable, for only a con- 
tinuous support that will maintain alike what is now 
undermined and what will be undermined would be sat- 
isfactory. In fact, without any further mining, disaster 
would be bound to overwhelm Hyde Park in West 
Scranton. 

The United States Bureau of Mines appears, in the 
person of Donald F. MacDonald, to be favoring the re- 
moval of the coal and the erection of only temporary 
wooden buildings over the area affected, these properties 
being protected by insurance. But this point of view 
overlooks the danger of fires and explosions of gas and 
the risk that men, women and children might drop in 
the caves and thus be injured and killed, though, of 
course, by avoiding brick and concrete structures the 
danger of crushing the occupants of the houses is avoided. 

It does not seem that the bureau, by giving up the 
hydraulic fillmg proposition, has strengthened its posi- 
tion, and its present attitude is one of over-much re- 
spect of property. It is true the regard is for the poor 
man’s rights as much as for that of the rich man, but 
both rich and poor can be too greedy in seeking their 
capital ahead of their safety. 

Filling is the real solution by all recognized author- 
ities. The only questions are, who shall pay for it, how 
shall it be done and where shall the material be obtained. 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. is publishing a safety 
number of its Hmployees’ Magazine which will be double 
even its usual size. Its enterprise is the more creditable 
that the publication appears in the face of a large increase 
in the cost of paper, for the price of paper has practically 
doubled since the war. The booklet, which has no 
revenue-producing features of any kind, is a large charge 
to the company. It is distributed free to its 20,000 
employees and to numerous persons not so closely related 
to the company, and the expenses of the enterprise must 
be extremely heavy. We wish the editor all the success 
in promoting safety and mutual understanding which 
such princely generosity and philanthropy deserve. 

& 


President Wilson said at the opening of the office 
building of the American Federation of Labor at Wash- 
ington, D. C.: “I am sorry there were any judges in 
the United States who had to be told that labor was not 
a commodity but a part of a man’s life.” If labor is not 
a commodity, then what right has the laborer to sell it. 
Surely the judges were right and the president wrong. 
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Wash Ilouses at Illinois Mimes 


Letter No, 1—Kindly permit me to refer to the news 
item, Coal Age, July 1, p. 48, which stated that action 
had been begun in the court at Carlinville, Ill., against 
the Superior Coal Co. for alleged violation of the Illinois 
mining law requiring wash houses at the mines. The 
high value that the officials of the Superior Coal Co. 
place on the opinion of readers of Coal Age prompts me 
to offer the following explanation and correction of the 
statements in that item, in order that the true situation 
may be rightly appreciated, 

One would infer from the reading of the news item 
that the Superior Coal Co. had either neglected or refused 
to build a wash house for their employees, as required 
by law; whereas, in fact, ours was one of the first com- 
panies in the state to comply with this requirement of 
the law and at the present has and maintains three large 
fireproof buildings constructed of concrete and steel, one 
at each of its three properties. 

The question of whether this requirement of the law 
is constitutional, unconstitutional or oppressive has not 
been raised, and the Superior Coal Co. has not at any 
time refused to comply with any orders of either the 
state or county mine inspectors. Before equipping the 
wash houses mentioned, which are among the best in 
the state, General Superintendent John D. Reese made 
a thorough investigation of wash houses in different 
parts of the country. He found that hangers furnished 
a much more satisfactory means of handling the clothes 
of the men than was possible in the use of lockers, and 
as a result, hangers were adopted and installed in each 
of these buildings, it being thought that they would 
give better satisfaction and meet with the approval of 
all concerned. 

The present lawsuit grew out of the dissatisfaction 
of the miners regarding the space between the hangers. 
The company proposed to space the hangers 24 in. apart. 
The representatives of the Miners’ Union, however, 
refused to accept this arrangement and demanded 
that each man be provided with two hangers spaced 
24 in. center to center. The state mine inspector, fail- 
ing to bring about an agreement in respect to what would 
be suitable and satisfactory to both parties, instructed 
the company to install the lockers required by law. 

In compliance with these instructions the company 
at once ordered the lockers, but this order was held 
up at the request of the miners, who seemed anxious 
to force their demands on the company. As the result 
of this unfortunate contention, it may be stated that 
at the present time the company has placed a rush order 
for the installation of the lockers, feeling that it was 
necessary to carry out the orders of the mine inspector, 
although everyone concerned insists that hangers are 
much more satisfactory than lockers for the proper airing 
and drying of miners’ clothes between shifts. 

Permit me to state, further, that the company’s wash 
houses are equipped with shower baths, and in order to 
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insure. sanitary conditions throughout, an attendant 
is furnished by the company, at each mine. This 
attendant devotes his entire time to keeping the build- 
ing clean and in proper order. It is not too much to 
say that our officials are one and all proud of these 
buildings and their equipment, with the possible excep- 
tion of the enforced installation of lockers instead of 
hangers for handling the garments. Operators of other 
large companies in the state have visited the buildings 
and adopted the same plan for the construction of their 
own wash houses. D. D. Wireox 
Gillespie, Ill. Asst. Supt., Superior Coal Co. 


Accounting of Machine Coal 


Letter No, 3—Replying to the inquiry in regard to 
the accounting of machine coal, Coal Age, June 17%, 
p. 1067, we note that readers are invited to discuss this 
question and give what, in their opinion, is the simplest 
method of crediting the coal cut by each machine run- 
ner and loaded by different miners. _ 

The difficulty that arises when miners are transferred 
from one section to another section where the coal is 
cut by another machine is overcome very simply by. 
supplying each machine runner with checks containing 
a letter or a number indicating his machine. Each 
machine runner then gives one of his checks to each 
man starting to load coal in his section. The miner 
must hang these checks given him by the machine run- 
ner, together with his own check, on his first car loaded. 
As each car arrives at the tipple, the weighmaster takes 
the two checks from the car and credits the coal in 
the column under the miner’s check number, at the 
same time penciling the machine runner’s check number 
or letter above the same column, 

At the end of each day’s run, the weighmaster credits 
the footing of the miner’s coal in the corresponding 
machine runner’s column. He continues to do this each 
day until the miner is transferred to a section where 
the coal is cut by another machine. When that occurs, 
the miner hangs the checks given him by the new 
machine runner, together with his own check, on his 
first car loaded in that section. This informs the 
weighmaster and check weighman that the miner is 
toading coal cut by another machine, and this change 
is indicated at once on the bulletin or weighsheet by 
writing the new runner’s check number or letter above 
that miner’s column. This system is working with 
entire satisfaction in our mines. 

Williamsburg, Ky, Bown Jeuiico Coat Co. 


Letter No. 4—Referring to the inquiry of Consulting 
Engineer, Coal Age, June 17, p. 1067, I want to say 
that a simple method of marking the weighsheet, in 
order to avoid confusion, is to give each machine run- 
ner a certain number, as Nos. 1, 2, 3, etc., say up to 10, 
then starting the miner’s checks in order, 11, 12, 13, ete. 
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Assuming that each machine cuts the coal for 20 
loaders, the weighboss marks on the weighsheet “Machine 
No. 1” above the first 20 numbers for miners’ coal. For 
example, the first 20 columns of the weighsheet are 
marked with the miners’ check numbers, say 11 to 30 
inclusive, and above them “Machine No. 1.” Above the 
next 20 miners’ columns, numbered 31 to 50, is marked 
“Machine No. 2.” 

I would suggest that each miner retain the same 
check number from one pay to another, regardless of 
whether he changes from one machine to another during 
that time. In case a miner is transferred to another 
machine before the next pay, the weighboss indicates the 
transfer on the weighsheet by marking the new machine 
number with a circle around it at the bottom of the 
miner’s column. The bookkeeper will then credit that 
coal to the new machine number instead of giving credit 
to the machine marked above the columns. When the 
next pay comes, this miner is given a new check number 
and his coal is entered on the weighsheet in its proper 
place, under the correct machine number, 

When a miner starts loading coal for a machine, or 
is transferred to a new machine, it is necessary for him 
to hang a paper check on the car, together with his 
own check number, the paper check being marked with 
the number of the machine cutting his coal. This 
system, I believe, will avoid any confusion and require 
no material change in the bookkeeping, in order to keep 
a correct account of the coal cut by each machine and 
loaded by each miner. ALEX PETTIGREW, 

Mine Manager, Danville Collieries Coal Co. 

Catlin, Ill. 
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Merit vs. Favoritism im Gaining 
Promotion in Mining 


Letter No. 1—A Canadian reader would like to shake 
hands with “Pennsylvania Reader,” Coal Age, June 3, 
p. 954, on-the subject of “Promotion Based on Merit.” 
Having had one or two experiences of the sort he describes, 
and in the hope that my haps and mishaps may prove a 
timely warning to another, I will recite briefly what oc- 
curred on two occasions when | was made the innocent 
scapegoat and had to suffer for the ill-doing and lack 
of ability of others who held their positions by virtue of 
their association in the company. 


THe LurRE oF A HIGH OFFICIAL POSITION 


The first instance occurred when I was young and am- 
bitious to make a place for myself. I was lured to accept 
a position as “general superintendent” of a South Amer- 
ican company that had recently started. The title of the 
office loomed up well in my imagination, and the proposi- 
tion was spread before me in glowing colors. Everything 
was said to be in first-class order, the financial standing 
of the company good and the necessary equipment on the 
ground ready for installation. Arriving at my destina- 
tion, however, I was surprised but not disheartened when 
informed that the machinery was at a port some 300 mi. 
away, where it was held for storage charges. Neverthe- 
less, I accepted the situation with energy, believing it 
was an opportunity to cover myself with glory by placing 
the undertaking on a sound working basis. 

In response to my report to the company, which was 
promptly made and gave an accurate summary of the con- 
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ditions as I had found them and asked for a sufficient 
amount to put the mine in working condition, I received 
by return mail a severe censure for writing such a report, 
which it was explained “might get into the hands of stock- 
holders and damage the credit of the company.” The 
letter further stated that “the last report showed the mine 
to be well equipped.” I was nettled and cabled back, 
“Come and see for yourself.” 

But my real troubles began when, the following month, 
a young doctor just out of college, a relation of one of the 
directors of the company, arrived on the ground with 
the nominal title of “Resident Doctor,” which sounded 
good back home. His position would be better described as 
“Resident Director,” as the sequel proved. About the 
same time came the appointment to a similar unnecessary 
position, of a Spanish merchant of ‘the place, who 
promptly put his son on my staff to act as accountant. 
Thus I not only had a board of directors at my elbow, but 
was burdened with two high-salaried men whose services 
I did not require. I was blamed for everything that went 
wrong, and these two superfluous officials took to them- 
selves the credit for what was accomplished. I was glad 
at the end of the year to resign my position as general su- 
perintendent and come North. My information is that 
the company is still continuing its practice of selling 
treasury shares on the strength of the false reports made 
of working conditions. 


BEGINNING AT THE Bottom witH BrIGHT HopEs OF 
Future ADVANCEMENT 


Previous experience led me to choose for my second 
adventure the comparatively low position of mining engi- 
neer for a large corporation. I determined to begin low 
and stick, believing that hard work and some ability would 
bring promotion in time. I was a stranger in the district, 
but was received with open arms and assigned to duty 
in a department bossed, as I soon learned, by a brother-in- 
law of the vice-president of the company. In the same 
department, also, was a cousin of the general manager. 
The situation was not promising, and I determined that 
my only salvation was to cater to the said brother-in-law, 
which by nature I did not always do gracefully. I was in- 
clined to feel that credit should be given where credit was 
due and too often was jealous when I observed that the 
report of the department appropriated to itself my 
language and suggestions without the credit I so longed 
to receive. This situation terminated, however, not as lL 
had feared, with a falling out with the boss, but by reason 
of a reduction of the working force, which occurred as the 
result of a local depression of business when I with eight 
others was dismissed. 

In common with other men I am desirous of cultivating 
the faculty of making one’s way in the world. The expe- 
riences just related tended to produce a lack of personal 
confidence, and I have often asked myself, Am I interpret- 
ing correctly the ways of the business world? Does suc- 
cess always mean promotion, and does promotion depend 
on one’s knowledge: and ability more than on his “pull” 
in the company? How can a man recover when he feels, 
rightly or wrongly, that he has been the victim of circum- 
stances over which he had no control? In truth, have I 
been the victim of circumstances, or have I overestimated 
my ability to accomplish desired results and am therefore 
rightly blamed? Has it been my disposition to magnify 
little troubles or to make a mountain out of a molehill? 
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The answers to these questions I feel sure are important 
to many men whose untoward experiences have induced a 
lack of self-confidence. I like the tone of ‘Pennsylvania 
Reader’s” letter and would gladly shake hands with him. 
Naturally, men brood over their wrongs. It is not human 
nature to admit defeat or acknowledge inability or infe- 
riority, and for this reason we fear the unprejudiced judg- 
ment of others that may condemn ourselves instead of the 
circumstances. 


Success Taucut THrRouGH OTHER MEN’s FAILURES 


Nothing, I think, interests me more than the reading of 
the lives of successful men, because in each story I have 
hoped to find the key to their success, but too often I dis- 
cover instead that peculiar circumstances, or an excep- 
tional opportunity, or an extraordinary pull, was the real 
secret of the man’s success. How much more would be 
taught if these accounts described the failures of success- 
ful men when making their start and how they avoided 
untoward circumstances such as marked the lives of 
Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lincoln and others. More 
is to be learned from the failures of men than from their 
successes. We hear of men who can turn failure into 
success. It is disappointing to conclude that this is only 
done by bluff when one has aspired to rise by virtue of his 
own knowledge and work. It is poor consolation to know 
that the man who rises to a high position by bluff will not 
last long, since the fact remains that he succeeded in gain- 
ing the position sought. The subject presents many 
anomalies. CANADIAN READER. 

Sydney, N. S8., Canada. 


Letter No. 2—The foreword entitled “Playing Favor- 
ites,’ Coal Age, June 3, calls to mind an instance in 
which almost everyone will agree a great injustice was 
done to an old and trusted employee. It happened in this 
wise: 

A foreigner by birth held the position of timekeeper 
and office clerk for one of the smaller coal companies a 
number of years. His work had reached such a state of 
efficiency that it was often remarked by other coal opera- 
tors, who frequently intimated that a larger company 
would consider his services invaluable. The man himself, 
however, always stated that his company needed him and 
was determined to remain in his place. 

The system used by this timekeeper in keeping his ac- 
counts was such that the superintendent could tell at a 
glance what had been the company’s profits or losses and 
what were the available assets and habilities at any time 
of the year, as compared with other years. He not only 
kept a complete tabulation of the number of tons of coal 
mined, but showed where it was mined. 

The efficiency of the system by which these accounts 
were kept was clearly shown on one occasion when a law- 
suit of the company was decided in their favor, owing to 
the ability of the company. to show by reference to its 
books where every pound of coal was mined. This law- 
suit, representing, as it did, a large amount of money in- 
volved, should have made the company appreciate more 
fully the careful manner in which the accounts had been 
kept by their timekeeper and office clerk. 

Later, it so happened that a new superintendent came 
into office and, by his seeming economy, completely won 
the heart of his employer. When asked, however, to ex- 
plain a certain violation of orders, he did so by throwing 
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the blame on the timekeeper and hid his wrongdoing 
under a mock sincerity. As a result of this difficulty, not- 
withstanding the timekeeper’s long and efficient service, 
he received a curt note telling him that his services were 
no longer required and offering no explanation. To this 
day the man does not know the reason for his dismissal. 
As this took place just at the time of a financial depression 
and because of his advanced age, the accountant was 
unable to obtain work elsewhere for several months. 

This incident tempts one to wonder if true efficiency 
really pays in personal affairs and if not, we may ask, 
Where does the fault he? Let me suggest that the wisest 
plan for any mine official to adopt is to never discharge 
a man without making a full and careful investigation of 
his case, and at least telling him why his services are no 
longer required, so that he will have an opportunity to 
square himself in the eyes of his employer. I know one 
superintendent who has always adopted the policy of giy- 
ing every man “three chances” before finally discharging 
him. He claims that by that time he will know with cer- 
tainty whether the man is unworthy or whether someone 
else has a favorite whom he desires for the place. 

Ensley, Ala. OBSERVER. 


eS 
Use of Belt Dressing 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the views expressed by F. 
B. Prescott, as taken from the Anode and given place in 
Coal Age, June 3, p. 966, I beg to say that my own 
experience differs materially from that of Mr. Prescott 
where he states that “the use of belt dressing should be 
abolished, because it is unsafe, unnecessary and wasteful.” 
Permit me to discuss briefly each of these three points 
in reference to the use of a proper belt dressing. 

First, as to safety. I fail to know of a single case 
where anyone has been hurt who exercised reasonable 
care when applying a dressing to a belt. If the dressing 
is applied while the belt is in moticn, this should always 
be done at the point where it leaves the pulley and never 
where it is approaching the same. In that case, also, 
the dressing should be applied at the end of a stick and 
never by the hand, which should be kept well outside of 
the line of the belt. 

A better plan is to apply the dressing when the belt is 
at rest, as there is then absolutely no danger. Because 
this method is somewhat slower and requires more labor, 
it is common to find men using a stick for applying the 
dressing. Allow me to repeat that dressing can always 
be applied to a belt in a safe manner with the exercise of 
proper care, and there is no reason why one should not 
always be careful in whatever he undertakes. In my 
opinion, also, a dressed belt is safer than one that is 
undressed, because the dressing tends to prevent any slip 
and there is less danger of a belt running off the pulley. 
Neither is it so liable to become brittle and break, or 
to pull the shaft down on the heads of men working 
beneath. 

Second, as to the use of a dressing being unnecessary. 
I know a certain philosopher who claims that “nothing 
is absolutely necessary.” Huis logic is correct, but see 
where it leads. You say, “Why, yes, food is necessary.” 
He replies, “Why is food necessary?” You answer, of 
course, “It is necessary in order to live.” The philoso- 
pher rejoins, “But is it absolutely necessary that you 
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live?’ You hem and haw, but the philosopher has won 
the argument. 

Now, applying this little homily to the question of 
whether the application of a belt dressing is necessary 
from the viewpoint of a practical man, I claim that a 
proper belt treatment is a belt food. It is as necessary 
to the life of the belt as food is to animal life. A good 
dressing lengthens the life of a belt by penetrating its 
pores and lubricating its fibers, thus keeping the hide 
in the same pliable condition that it possessed on the back 
of a steer. My grandfather always oiled his boots and 
kept them in fine condition, and as a result the tops lasted 
not a few months, as is common today, but for years. 

Third, as to belt dressing being wasteful. R. C. Car- 
penter, professor of experimental engineering at Cornell 
University, has shown that treated belts will pull greater 
loads without slipping than similar belts that have not 
been treated. If this is true, it is clear that money will 
be saved by buying a belt that can be treated, as one of 
jess width will then be required for the same service. 
An untreated belt of the same size will slip under the 
same load, and each per cent. of slip means a certain 
increased percentage in fuel supply. 

For example, if the yearly fuel bill of a certain 
plant is $10,000, and there is 3 per cent. of slip in 
the main belt, it is easy to estimate that this may 
mean an extra cost of $300 a year for fuel and perhaps 
more. If there is the same slip in the numerous belts 
transmitting the power beyond the main belt, each of 
these defective transmissions increases the fuel bill an 
additional amount. When we consider that a dollar’s 
worth of belt dressing may save $300 in fuel, it is hard to 
understand why its use is wasteful. 

A proper belt dressing never makes a belt “sticky,” 
but renders it pliable so that it comes into more intimate 
contact with the pulley. Again, the use of dressing 
permits a belt to be run slack, where a dry untreated belt 
will require a greater tension for the transmission of the 
same power. A tight belt increases the bearing friction. 
I know of cases where treated belts running on short 
centers are so slack that the sides almost touch each other, 
while the tension on the tight side is close to the breaking 
point of the belt. I want to say that that is good belt 
practice; it is good economy. My conclusion is, therefore, 
that there is no economic waste in the use of a good 
belt dressing. If that were true, the use of all lubricants 
would be an economic waste. N. G. Near. 

New York City. 


Siphon Line in a Mine 


Letter No. 2—The interesting letter of 8. K., Coal Age, 
June 24, p. 1101, gives many ideas that are of practical 
value in the laying of a pipe line for this purpose in a 
mine. 

Mine siphons are becoming more and more popular as 
a means of drainage, and operators are beginning to 
appreciate their value and to use them wherever the con- 
ditions are favorable. However, in too many instances 
it is assumed that all that is required is to lay the pipe 
and the water will flow, provided the upper basin or 
sump has an elevation above the shaft bottom. When a 
siphon is laid under these conditions and fails to work 
the foreman concludes that the scheme is not practical 
when in reality the failure is due to his own want of 
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understanding the principles on which the operation of 
a siphon depends. 

In my experience I have seen many siphons, some of 
which worked successfully and others failed completely. * 
At times the trouble was due to leaky joints in the pipe 
line, and at other times proper attention had not been 
given to providing a size of pipe that would properly 
regulate and control the flow of water from the upper 
basin to the summit of the pipe line and from that point 
to where the water was discharged in the lower basin. 
This has been fully explained in the answer given to the 
inquiry, May 13, p. 858. Too often the pipes are laid 
in a great hurry. Men frequently try to get the job off 
their hands as quickly as possible, only to find when the 
siphon refuses to work that the job is more than ever on 
their hands, which proves the truth of the old saying, “A 
thing that is worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 

In this connection, I want to explain ‘briefly the 
arrangement where a siphon line was made to do excellent 
service in the drainage of a mine opened on a hillside at 
a point about 600 ft. above the river. The mine was 
opened by driving three main entries abreast of one 
another. Two pairs of cross-entries were then driven to 
the left and right of these main entries. 


LAyiIne A THREE-BRANCH SIPHON IN A MINE 


Starting from the mouth of the mine, a pipe line was 
Jaid and extended about 50 ft. down the mountain. From 
the same point at the mouth of the mine, the pipe line 
was laid in the middle one of the three main entries as far 
as the first left and first right entries. From this point 
the pipe branched three ways, one branch being extended 
300 ft. down the straight entry, while another was ex- 
tended 600 ft. to a swag in the first cross-entry on the 
left, where a sump was provided into which all the water 
from the rooms driven to the rise could drain, while the 
water that accumulated in the rooms driven to the dip 
was bailed into cars and taken to this sump. A third 
branch was extended on a level 200 ft. into the first right 
entry, before it started to dip. The entry then dipped 
gradually for a distance of about 400 ft. to a point where 
a sump was made for the collection of the water. 

This siphon differed in no way from any ordinary 
siphon, except that at a point near the mouth of the mine 
it crossed a tank line that furnished water to the camp 
below. Advantage was taken of this fact to connect the 
tank line with the siphon line. A good valve was placed 
in this connection, which made it easy to prime the siphon 
line whenever that was necessary. Valves were also placed 
in the siphon line at the intake end of each branch and 
at the point where the three branches divided, so as to 
permit the siphon to draw from any one of the three 
sumps separately, as desired. A valve was also placed at 
the discharge end of the siphon line, and at this end the 
pipe was submerged in a barrel of water so as to prevent 
the admission of air to the pipe at that point. 

The diameter of the pipe was 3 in. throughout the 
entire system. A small air vent was provided at the sum- 
mit of the pipe line close to the connection with the tank 
line so as to allow the escape of air from the pipe line 
when being primed. In order to prime the system, all the 
end valves were closed and the air vent and the valve in 
the tank connection opened to permit water to fill the 
siphon. After priming, the valves at the point where the 
branches divide were all closed except the one in the 
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branch from which it was desired to draw the water. This 
valve was left open and the end valve of that branch was 
then opened and last of all the discharge valve at the 
outside end of the pipe line was opened, when the water 
at once started to flow and continued to do so until all 
the water was drained from that sump. In the same 
manner the water from each of the remaining sumps was 
drained in turn by opening and closing the proper valves. 
This siphon takes care of all the water in this mine 
and has given the best of satisfaction. The company is 
highly in favor of siphons wherever they can be used in 
the mine. All the pipe joints are protected with common 
coal tar to render them air-tight. The pipes are laid on 
the floor of the entries and covered over with a light 
covering of dirt that enables them to be reached readily 
in case of any repairs that may be needed in the line. 
Clothier, W. Va. OstrL BULLOCK. 


i) 
Open-Running Fans 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the article by E. B. Wilson 
on “Open-Running Fans,” Coal Age, May 13, p. 842, in 
which he gives an illustration of an open-running fan still 
operated by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
Co., at one of their collieries near Scranton, Penn., I note 
the question is raised as to whether the volute casing of 
the modern type of centrifugal fan is an improvement. 

As no doubt most Coal Age readers are well aware, mine 
ventilators were originally invariably constructed without 
any cover or casing surrounding the wheel. This fea- 
ture, which has been universally adopted in all modern 
centrifugal fans, is termed the “housing.” Its use pro- 
duced such improved results, that fan housing has become 
standard practice today. 'The theory of the effect of the 
spiral casing upon the yield of a centrifugal fan has 
been well explained by M. Daniel Murgue, in his book 
entitled “Theories and Practice of Centrifugal Ventilat- 
ing Machines.” ‘This was translated into English by A. L. 
Steavenson and was published in Durham, England, in 
1883. On page 9 of the Enghsh edition, we find the fol- 
lowing statement: 


I will study first the uncovered ventilators with centrifugal 
force, such as were made by the first inventors (Combes, 
Letoret, Lambert, etc.), to whom the cover appeared no doubt 
the greatest obstacle to the free escape of the air into the 
atmosphere. This manner of looking at it, very plausible at 
first sight, is in reality quite erroneous. We know that to 
M. Guibal belongs the honor of having first shown that the 
cover is indispensable for making the ventilators develop 
their full useful effect. Today almost every ventilator at work 
on the colleries possesses this ingenious addition. 


What M. Murgue stated over 30 years ago still holds 
good. In the operation of an open-running wheel, air is 
discharged into the atmosphere, at a high velocity, which 
represents a considerable loss in velocity head, whereas, 
when a spiral housing surrounds the wheel, terminating 
in an expanding chimney that provides for the air being 
discharged at a lower velocity, much of this energy is saved 
and becomes effective in the mine or airway. As a result, 
a larger volume of air is circulated with the same power, 
the fan making the same revolutions per minute. 

The efficiency of an open-running fan is quite low, 
owing to the high velocity of the air discharged into the 
atmosphere. This lost energy is absorbed in the air sur- 
rounding the fan, which is stirred up by the air discharged. 
With equal reason, one might expect the impeller of a 
centrifugal pump to handle the same volume of water 
when submerged and stripped of its spiral casing, as to 
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expect a centrifugal fan to operate with equal efficiency 
without its housing. 

The experiments of the American Blower Co. have made 
clear the advantages of the spiral casing in the operation 
of all fans of the centrifugal type. These experiments 
were found necessary, as open-running fans are used in 
the navies of many countries, for creating boiler draft, 
for torpedo boats and destroyers where it is essential to 
eliminate weight, as far as possible, even at the expense 
of efficiency. 

The difference in the results obtained by these two 
types of fan is in full accordance with Bernouilli’s theory 
relating to the movement of fluids. This theory makes 
the sum of the velocity head, pressure head and gravity 
head, in any established flow, a constant. In respect to 
air, the gravity head is so slight, that it can be ignored 
and the sum of the velocity head and pressure head is then 
constant. Hence, any increase in velocity head means a 
corresponding decrease in pressure head, for the same 
power producing circulation. THOMAS CHESTER, 

Chief Engineer, American Blower Co. 

Detroit, Mich. 

Detecting Gas by Smell 

Letter No. 14—Having followed the discussion in Coal 
Age regarding the smell of marsh gas in mines, I would 
like to give my own experience and belief. 

Before concluding that marsh gas can be detected by 
its odor, it is well to remember that all mining textbooks 
describe this gas as being “odorless.” 'Too many of us, 
unfortunately, lay our textbooks aside as soon as we pass 
the mining examination and secure a certificate. We do 
not make any practical use of what we have studied. 
Now, on referring to my textbook on mining, I find that 
the word “firedamp” is described as being a broad term 
applied to any explosive mixture of gas and air. The 
particular kind of gas in the mixture is not given. 

Therefore, if a fireboss detects firedamp in a mine by 
the flame cap formed on his lamp and at the same time 
observes that the gas has a certain smell or odor he cannot 
assume that such firedamp mixture contains only marsh 
gas. It is quite possible that other explosive gases may 
be present. Indeed, hydrogen sulphide (H,8) is explo- 
sive when mixed with air in certain proportions, and this 
gas has an offensive smell. 

In his Letter No. 1, Coal Age, May 27, p. 938, Jacob 
Riley speaks of the dayboss informing him of gas being 
in a place by remarking, “It stinks.” I may say that I 
worked for a time in the same mine (Westleigh, Lan- 
cashire, England) to which Mr. Riley has referred, and 
although it was not my duty at that time to test for gas, 
I frequently smelled the firedamp at the end of the brush- 
ing on the roads, close to the longwall face. 

Since this discussion started, I have many times raised 
my head into a body of firedamp to ascertain if the gas 
had any smell. I have been unable, however, to detect, on 
such occasions, any difference in that respect from what 
would be experienced in a pure ventilating current, except 
a slight stuffiness of the air where the gas was accumulated 
and which, after a while, seemed to affect the nostrils. 
There is no doubt in my mind but that firedamp mixtures 
have an odor, but I am inclined to believe that it is due 
to the presence of other gases than methane (CH,), which 
all authorities agree has no odor. 


Carlisle, Ind. JOSEPH MEAKIN. 
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Data im Anthracite Mining 


In making some recent investigations in regard to the 
mining of anthracite, the following questions have arisen, 
and | shall much appreciate what information you can 
give me in answer to them: 

1. At what price per acre are anthracite coal lands held 
or sold? 2. What is the usual thickness of the seams? 
3. Are these seams generally horizontal so as to present 
a level floor for working the mine, or are they pitched 
at a considerable angle? 4. What is the average mining 
cost for anthracite—that is to say, the cost at the mouth 
of the mine? 5. What is the average profit per ton on 
anthracite ? SETH GANO. 

Boston, Mass. 





Assuming that these questions refer to the mining of 
anthracite in Pennsylvania, we reply as follows: 1. There 
have been no anthracite coal lands offered on the market 
or sold within recent years. ‘These lands, with a few 
isolated exceptions, were taken up long ago by large coal 
corporations and private interests. Much of the coal 
has now been worked out from under the lands, and many 
of the mines have been abandoned. A number of other 
mines are working on piliar coal or developing thinner 
seams that had not been previously worked. A smaller 
number of anthracite mines are still developing virgin 
coal. 

2. There are a large number of anthracite beds, varying 
from a few inches to 60 ft. in thickness, the latter thick- 
ness being attained by what is known as the “Mammoth” 
bed, in the western-middle anthracite field. The anthra- 
cite formations of Pennsylvania are divided as follows: 
Northern field, eastern-middle field, western-middle field, 
southern field. The Mainmoth bed is found in each of 
these areas, but in many localities is divided into a number 
of splits separated by partings of varying thickness. This 
is particularly true in the southern field, where the Mam- 
moth bed attains a total thickness of 125 ft., including 
the several splits and partings. The more workable an- 
thracite seams, however, vary from + to 10 or 12 ft. in 
thickness. 

3. In common with other sedimentary formations, the 
anthracite beds were originally horizontal, but the geo- 
logical changes and disturbances that have produced 
anthracitism have inclined these beds at all angles from 
horizontal to vertical. In many places the beds are much 
faulted, and the foldings of the strata in some sections 
have reversed the order of superposition of the beds. Ina 
few restricted areas only are the anthracite beds level. 

4, According to the statement of the anthracite opera- 
tors, which was widely published as an advertisement in 
the newspapers of Feb. 14, 1916, under the title, “Cost 
of a Ton of Anthracite Coal from Mine to Cellar,” the 
total cost of production of anthracite, in 1914, including 
loss in handling and the earnings of the company, was 
48.96 per cent.; cost of transportation from mine to mar- 
ket, 21.38 per cent.; and the retailing cost, 29.66 per 


cent. of the retail price paid for the coal in the New York 
market. The cost of production is further divided into 
the following: Labor, 24.83 per cent.; materials of all 
kinds used in preparing the coal for market, royalty, 
taxes, depreciation, management and like overhead 
charges, 8.28 per cent.; loss in handling small sizes, 13.1 
per cent.; and the earnings or profits of the operating 
companies, 2.75 per cent. 

For example, taking the retail price of anthracite on 
the New York market as $7.25 per ton, the total cost of 
production of Pennsylvania anthracite in 1914, as out- 
lined, was 0.4896 & 7.25 = $3.55 per ton, which is made 
up of the following items: Labor, 0.2483 & 7.25 = 
$1.80; supplies, management, etc., 0.0828 «K 7.25 = 
$0.60 ; loss in handling small sizes, 0.1381 & 7.25 = $0.95; 
and profits earned, 0.0275 & 7.25 = $0.20. Likewise, 
the cost of transportation from mine to market, for the 
same period, was 0.2138 & 7.25 = $1.55, and the cost of 
retailing, 0.2966 & 7.25 = $2.15 per ton of coal mined. 

The figures given have been compiled by E. W. Parker, 
formerly statistician, United States Geological Survey, 
and since July 1, 1915, director, Anthracite Bureau of 
Information. In an address delivered June 21, 1916, 
before the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Associa- 
tion at Harrisburg, Mr. Parker states: “Careful com- 
putations made from the reports of companies representing 
about 85 per cent. of the total tonnage of the region show 
that in 1914 the average cost of producing anthracite 
was about $2.40 per ton of marketed coal.” In this cost of 
production Mr. Parker includes the two items of labor, 
$1.80, and the numerous charges for materials used, roy- 
alty, taxes, depreciation of lands and equipment, adiminis- 
tration and accident indemnities, amounting in all to 60c. 
per ton of coal. 

The answer to Question 5 has already been given in 
replying to the last question. 

The full statement of the anthracite operators, to which 
we have referred, will be found in Coal Age, Vol. 9, p. 335. 

& 


Recapping a Hoisting Rope 


Some time since, at a mine where I was employed, a 
serious accident occurred through the failure of the hoist- 
ing rope, which broke close to the socket by which it 
was attached to the cage, and the latter fell into the 
shaft. Kindly advise me how frequently a hoisting rope 
at a shaft mine should be recapped to avoid danger. 

Dow, Okla. MASTER MECHANIC. 





The point where the hoisting rope enters the socket 
generally proves to be the weakest part of the entire 
rope, because the wires are here subjected to much sharp 
bending. Moreover, unless due care is taken to protect 
this portion of the rope, internal corrosion is liable to 
occur without its presence being suspected. The monthly 
publication of A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., advises recapping hoisting and haulage ropes “at 
least once every six months.” 
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British Columbia Examination, 
First Class, May 3O, 1916 
(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—Define the terms: (a) Chemical compound; 

(b) mechanical mixture; (c) atomic volume. 

Ans.—(a) The molecules of a chemical compound are 
formed by the chemical union of two or more unlike 
atoms. In such a compound the elements are combined 
in fixed proportions that are always the same for the same 
compound or substance. 

(b) In a mechanical mixture the ingredients are 
mixed together in any proportion and are not chemically 
combined. While the properties of a chemical compound 
are always the same for the same substance, the properties 
of a mechanical mixture vary according to the proportion 
of the several ingredients in the mixture. 

(c) Atomic volume is a term denoting the relative 
volume of a substance referred to an assumed unit. In 
chemistry, the volume of one gram of water at maximum 
density (1 c.c.), being the volume per unit weight of 
water, is the assumed unit volume. Hence, the atomic 
weight of a substance, divided by its specific gravity re- 
ferred to water, gives the atomic volume of that substance. 
According to Avogadro’s law of gaseous volumes, the 
molecules of all gases have the same volume, which is 
twice the size of an atom of hydrogen. Therefore, since 
both the atomic weight and density of gases are referred 
to hydrogen as unity, the atomic volume of gases is one. 

Ques—Find the weight of 1 cu.ft. of dry air, at 
a temperature of 60 deg: F. and a barometric pressure 
of 30 in. 

Ans.—The weight of a single cubic foot of dry air is 
calculated as follows: 


_ 1.32738 _ 1.3278 XK 30 nae 
w= 760 17 aap 60 =.0.076575 10. 
where B = barometer (in.) and ¢ = 
(deg... F:). 

Ques.—If in your examination of the mine you de- 
tected a cap 3% in. high, what percentage of gas would 
you say was indicated by this cap? What percentage of 
gas 1s shown by each of the oO LDe caps: 54 in. high; 
3% in. thigh; 44 in. high? 

ie ete percentage of gas indicated by the height 
of the flame cap will depend on the kind of lamp used 
and the oil burned in the lamp. The percentage (J) 
of gas present varies with the cube root of the height 
(h) of the flame cap, as indicated by the following 
formulas: 


Unbonneted Davy (sperm or cottonseed oil), J = V 36h 


Bonneted Davy (sperm or cottonseed oil), J = V 70h 
It is not safe to rely on determining the percentage of 
gas by the height of the flame cap in a lamp burning 
a volatile oil. As the lamp heats in the gas the oil 
vaporizes more rapidly, and the vapor formed increases 
the height of the flame cap. Assuming an unbonneted 
Davy lamp burning ordinary sperm, lard or cottonseed 
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oil, the percentages of gas indicated by the height of 
flame cap given in this question are as follows: 
Cap 3% in., J = ¥ 36 X 3.375 = 4.95% 
Cap 5¢in., J = V¥ 36 X 0.625 = 2.82% 
36 in., = V 36 X 0.375 = 2.38% 
Cap Yin., = V¥ 36 X 0.25 = 2.08% 

Ques.—In what velocity of air current do the repre- 
sentative safety lamps that are used in mines become 
unsafe ? 

Ans.—-The unbonneted Davy lamp is unsafe in an ex- 
plosive current having a velocity exceeding 6 ft. per sec., 
or 360 ft. per min. A bonnet or shield attached to the 
Davy lamp increases the security of the lamp to a very 
slight extent, depending on the kind of bonnet or shield 
used and the handling of the lamp. An unbonneted Clanny 
lamp becomes unsafe in an explosive current exceeding 
8 ft. per sec., or 480 ft. per min. There are numerous 
types of bonneted Clanny lamps capable of withstanding 
velocities that vary from 1,500 to. 2,000 ft. per min., 
depending on the construction of the lamp. A Marsaut 
lamp with two gauzes may withstand a current having 
a velocity of 2,600 ft. per min., while a three-gauze lamp 
has been said to withstand a velocity of 3,100 ft. per min. 
In every case much depends on the angle at which the 
air current strikes the lamp, the construction of the lamp, 
its size and the manner in which the air circulates within 
the lamp, as well as the character of the gases contained 
in the current, the amount of dust suspended in the air 
and the condition of the lamp in respect to being clean 
and free from any imperfections. 

Ques.—Describe the conditions requiring that a mine 
be worked by locked safety lamps and state what pro- 
visions should be made to have extinguished lamps re- 
lighted. 

Ans.—When a mine generates gas in such quantity _ 
that ignition is liable to take place from any shght cause 
or accident, such as a possible derangement of the cir- 
culation of air in the workings caused by the setting open 
of a door for a short time, or a fall of roof obstructing 
the airway, or the violation of a mine regulation by an 
employee, greater safety is secured by the use of locked 
safety lamps of an approved type. These conditions can 
be determined only by a careful study of the situation 
and acquaintance with the mine and its equipment. Where 
gas feeders are of frequent occurrence or the mine is sub- 
ject to sudden outbursts of gas, safety lamps should be 
employed throughout the mine. 

In mines where locked safety lamps are used, one or 
more lamp stations should be established at convenient 
points in the mine or at the shaft bottom, and these 
should be placed in charge of competent men whose duty 
it would be to relight all lamps brought to them. 

Correction—A Rice io Shir error on page 124 of the last 
issue of “Coal Age,” eleventh line from bottom of first column 


makes the clearance on one ‘side of a haulage road 2 tis 
instead of 2% ft., as required by law. 


Cap 
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Washington, D. C. 


A complaint against the new demurrage rules applied by 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Dayton and other railroads on 
lake cargo coal at lake ports has been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the Cabin Creek Consolidated 
Coal Co., the Carbon Fuel Co., the Wyatt Coal Co., of West 
Virginia, the Island Creek Coal Sales Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Jewett, Bigelow and Brooks, of Detroit, Mich. The new 
demurrage rules were made to apply to lake coal, vessel fuel 
coal or coke held for trans-shipment at lake ports on Lake 
Brie. 

The Commission was requested as follows: 


_ Prescribe by its order what are reasonable and nondiscrim- 
inatory rules, regulations and charges to apply upon lake 
coal, vessel fuel coal, or coke for trans-shipment at the vari- 
ous ports on Lake Erie on the lines of the said defendants. 

_ That the said several complainants may have reparation for 
any and all amounts of demurrage assessed and paid to any 
of the said defendants in excess of the amount accruing, and 
which would have accrued, under and by virtue of the reason- 
able demurrage rules and regulations prescribed by the Com- 
mission; and that all charges assessed by the said defendants 
shall be canceled in so far as they may be in excess of the 
charges computed according to the reasonable and nondis- 
criminatory rules and regulations to be so prescribed by the 
said Commission. ; 

An order has been entered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reopening the case of the Black Mountain Corpor- 
ation against the Louisville & Nashville and other railroads. 
Last May the Commission entered an order in this case, effec- 
tive Aug. 1 next, directing that the roads establish rates on 
bituminous coal from the Black Mountain district in Virginia 
to Norfolk for delivery to vessels destined to points outside 
the capes of Virginia which should not exceed by more than 
20c. per gross ton the rates contemporaneously in effect from 
Norton, Va. The roads have failed to agree upon the divisions 
of these rates and a petition has been filed by the Virginia & 
Southwestern Railway Co. asking the Commission to prescribe 
such divisions. In granting this petition the Commission gave 
notice that the case would be reopened “for the purpose of 
prescribing divisions of said rates.” 

By an order just entered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Commission has decided to reopen for further 
hearing the so-called I. & S. case No. 756. This involves the 
increased rates on coal in carloads from Benton and other 
producing points in southern Illinois to certain stations on 
the Missouri-Pacific R.R. in Missouri, Tuxedo Park to Glencoe, 
Mo., inclusive. 

The Commission noted, however, that the roads involved 
have filed new tariffs canceling the proposed increased rates 
on soft coal in carloads from St. Louis, Kansas City, Peoria 
and other points to stations on the Missouri-Pacific R.R. In- 
asmuch as the roads will apply the rates heretofore applicable 
to this traffic the Commission’s order of suspension has been 


vacated. 
HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Keen disappointment is being shown by bituminous oper- 
ators over the report of General W. M. Black, chief of engineers 
of the United States Army, recommending that nothing be done 
toward improving the Youghiogheny River, from its mouth 
to West Newton, by the construction of three locks and dams, 
and his suggestion that legislation be enacted authorizing the 
abandonment of the project. 

A report on the Youghiogheny River project was called for 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Shunk, engineer officer of Pittsburgh, 
and from the board of engineers for rivers and harbors. In 
transmitting these reports to Congress, General Black says: 


The district officer does not believe that the improvement 
of the lower end of the river would be of value in affording 
an outlet for coal or other natural resources. He does believe, 
however, that the improvement would make a useful and 
ultimately necessary branch of the Monongahela system, and 
would bring about a certain amount of traffic by opening up 
sites for mills. He reaches the conclusion that the Youghi- 
ogheny River below West Newton is worthy of improvement 
to the extent of building the lowermost lock and dam of the 
three authorized by the act of June 25, 1910, deferring the 
construction of the other two until experience has justified 
the first. The division engineer makes no definite recommen- 
dations as to the advisability of prosecuting this project. but 
stated that were the matter entirely new he would recommend 
that the improvement be not made. 


For the construction of these locks and dams it was esti- 
mated $1,050,000 would be necessary and an appropriation of 
$100,000 was made. Of this appropriation, about $12,000 was 
expended on preliminary work, such as surveys, ete., but no 
actual work was done. 


An Important Decision 


It is estimated that the coal miners and their families in 
Pennsylvania will be vitally affected by the decision of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board on the appeal from the 
decision of Referee P. W. Houck, in the case of Mrs. Jacob 
Reitmyer vs. the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 

The case involves the question as to whether or not sup- 
plies bought from the employer and necessary for the per- 
formance of the contract should be considered in estimating 
the wages upon which the rate of compensation is based. 
Referee Houck held that the cost of such supplies should not 
be deducted from the wages in estimating compensation. So 
vital is this case considered to the welfare of the miners that 
the United Mine Workers will represent the complainant at 
the hearing before the board. 

At a meeting on Feb. 25, the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board adopted a series of rules for ascertaining wages as a 
basis of compensation. In estimating wages according to 
these rules, “the value of materials, supplies, tools and other 
things necessary for the performance of the contract furnished 
or paid for by the employer is not to be deducted from the 
amount agreed on in the contract unless it is specifically 
provided in the contract that the employer shall furnish them; 
that the employee must procure them from the employer and 
that the value shall be deducted from the wages.” 

The referee upheld this ruling, and it is thought that the 
board will affirm this decision, as it did recently, in a case 
against the Pardee Brothers Coal Co. In any case, it is said 


‘that the decision of the board will be taken to the higher 


courts in order to secure a final decision on this vital point. 

The original case arose over the death of Jacob Reitmyer 
on Jan. 10, 1916, as a result of injuries received in the coal 
mines of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. at Sheppton. The deced- 
ent, as was customary among the miners, had purchasea 
explosives and other supplies necessary to his work from the 
company, the cost of which was regularly deducted from his 
wages. The company maintained that the cost of such explo- 
sives and other supplies should be deducted in estimating the 
decedent’s wages and compensation based upon the lower 
amount as his real wages. 


Medical Attendance and Hospital Expenses 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board held a meeting on 
July 14 for the consideration of rules regulating medical 
attendance and hospital expenses in connection with the act. 
The three members of the Board were all in attendance, as 
was Francis H. Bohlen, attorney for the Board. 

The meeting was held largely for the purpose of hearing 
a statement from Attorney David B. Reed, representing the 
United States Steel Corporation, the H. C. Frick Coke Co. and 
other large bituminous coal and coke companies. The Board 
is authorized under the law to allow reasonable medical 
attendance and hospital bills to injured workmen and it is 
proposed to fix rules showing just what “reasonable” is in 
this connection. A proposition has been submitted by Dr. John 
M. Baldy, chairman of the bureau of medical education and 
licensure, after consultation with about 175 physicians repre- 
senting mining and industrial concerns, which specifies mi- 
nutely the work necessary to be done. 

The plan is considered by some of the employers to be too 
exacting, as it would practically require maintaining a hos- 
pital and at least a nurse at each works, no matter how small. 
Mr. Reed pointed out that in obscure places, such as some of 
the mining towns of Washington and Fayette Counties, it 
would involve great expense to have all the things suggested 
always on hand. The Board made no decision in reference 
to the matter but will meet again soon, when it will probably 
be decided whether or not to accept the physicians’ sugges- 
tions. 

The Board also heard about a dozen applications for the 
“commutation” of allowances of weekly compensation which 
have been granted. This means that the parties desire to 
settle for a lump sum. In every case the applications were 
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refused, the Board holding that it is in the interest of the 
injured workmen and their dependents as well as of the 
employers that instalment compensation shall be the rule 
wherever practicable. It is believed that if this is not done, 
in the course of time a practice of settling claims cheaply 
will arise. 

An employer is liable for compensation when an employee is 
injured through the condition of the premises of his employer 
according to an opinion given on July 15, by Chairman Mackey 
of the Compensation Board in the case of Peter Dixon against 
the Tunnell Coaling Co. .The appeal was taken from the 
decision of Referee Jacob Snyder, at the instance of the State 
Workmen’s Insurance Fund. The facts were that the claimant 
had finished work in the mines and slipped and fell while on 
his way home. The fall occurred on the company’s property. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Hazelton—The Central Pennsylvania Stripping Co. has been 
awarded the contract by the G. B. Markle Co. to strip the 
basins at Oakdale and Jeddo No. 4. 


Pottsville—The United States War Department has recog- 
nized the efficiency of the coal miners in the first-aid work 
and has expressed the desire to have these emergency doctors 
enter the Government service for border duty. Sergeant John 
Grace, recruiting agent, was notified on July 15, that 500 men 
are needed in the medical department, and first-aid miners 
and drug clerks are especially desired. Wages will be paid 
higher than in other branches of the service. 


Shenandoah—The charters of the Lithuanian Local No. 1358 
and Local No. 1403, both of Shenandoah, composed of about 
3,000 members of the United Mine Workers of America, and 
the biggest locals in the district, was revoked on July 13 by 
President James Mathews of the 9th District. The members 
of the locals insisted on paying each member $1 a day for 
idleness during a petty strike started some time ago, over the 
8-h. day. President Mathews contended that payment of such 
strike benefits was unconstitutional. 


Lansford—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. recently 
sustained a loss of $50.000 at its No. 4 shaft when a water 
bucket was drawn over the hoisting drum, which completely 
wrecked the engine house. The engineer escaped by jumping 
through a window sash. In addition to the monetary loss the 
shaft will be idle for a period of a month before repairs can 
be made. 

Scranton—Cadwalader Evans, general superintendent of the 
coal department of the Delaware & Hudson Coal Co., recently 
announced a large number of changes in the system of colliery 
supervision. The old offices of division superintendent are 
abolished, and the incumbents, with one exception, have been 
made colliery superintendents. The colliery superintendents 
will have entire charge of the collieries under their super- 
vision. James W. Boyd is made assistant chief engineer of 
mines, with headquarters at Scranton. 


Olyphant—James C. Birdsall and others have started a suit 
in equity to recover approximately $100,000 and also to compel 
the Delaware & Hudson Coal Co. to forfeit its coal lease on 
Grassy Island. The suit is entered on a leaSe made in 1890, 
whereby the coal company was to mine 20,000 tons of coal 
annually. Since that time the company has mined a number 
of new veins for which no royalty was paid. 


Wilkes-Barre—One man was killed and two others injured, 
one so badly that his death is imminently expected, as the 
result of an explosion in the No. 10 slope workings in the 
Red Ash vein of Prospect Colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. on July 138. 

Pittston—Three men were injured in an explosion of gas 
in the Hoyt shaft of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. on July 15. 
Joseph Peveso, miner, and Michael Buskisky, laborer, were 
taken to Pittston Hospital with extensive burns; John Bar- 
nosky was removed to his home. The accident occurred when 
Peveso broke through a wall into the adjoining chamber. 

The breaking of a steam pipe in the No. 7 mine, Hwen 
colliery, Pennsylvania Coal Co., caused the suffocation of four 
mules in an underground barn in the Checker vein. The loss 
amounts to over $1,000. 


Shamokin—The Corbin colliery of the Excelsior Coal Co. is 
idle because its 300 employees struck when the company 
refused: to reémploy several men who quit recently in order 
to get a higher wage rate for driving breasts. 


Bituminous 

Johnstown—The Cambria County coal operators who are 
interested in the movement to establish mine-rescue stations 
in this section are now discussing whether or not it would 
be advisable to erect new buildings for the stations or to 
purchase buildings in towns where the stations are to be 
located. This will be one of the matters discussed at the 
next meeting of the operators, 
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Dixonville—The strike at the Luzerne mines in Indiana 
County has been settled and 200 or more men who had been 
idle for several weeks have returned to work. 


Connelisville—Figures recently compiled show that the 
Connellsville coke region during the first half of the year pro- 
duced 11,313,222 tons of coke, being an increase of 3,976,678 
tons over the corresponding period of last year. The region 
is now producing at the rate of approximately 22,000,000 
tons annually, or 10 per cent. more than was ever produced 
before. The many byproduct ovens now being built through- 
out the country may play an important part in the production 
of the region in the future. Present production is somewhat 
less than it has been in the past. 

A declining demand for coke on the part of the United 
States Steel Corporation has caused curtailment of output by 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. All ovens in blast at the Valley 
and Dorothy plants have been ordered out, while the operation 
of the Youghiogheny works has been cut in half. There 
are now between 500 and 600 ovens of this company banked. 


Pittsburgh—Several of the larger companies engaged in 
the mining of coal in Allegheny and adjoining counties have 
been adding to their coal area in the last six months. It is 
said that few eligible or cheaply mined tracts of coal land 
remain in the hands of brokers. A deal was recently closed 
for about 320 acres of land between Allenport and Stockdale 
on the Monongahela River at a total price of about $100,000. 
The Jamison Coke and Coal Co. is said to have closed an 
agreement for the purchase of the land, mines and tipple of 
the Wharton Coal and Coke Co. at Ceral, for about $300,000. 


Charleroi—Orders to rush the completion of the new coal 
tipple at the Black Diamond mine of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
were recently given, and a force of workmen started activities 
in that direction. It will probably take two months to build 
this tipple. The presumption is that orders to begin mining 
operations will immediately follow completion. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Fifteen fewer fatal accidents occurred in June, 
1916, in the West Virginia mines than in the corresponding 
period one year ago. The total number of deaths due to acci- 
dent was 391 for the year, while in the same period ending 
with June 30, 1915, 455 men were killed. Falls of slate caused 
224 deaths, gas explosions 70, mine cars 55, motors 24, elec- 
tricity 12. One hundred and thirty-seven accidents occurred 
in McDowell County, and 76 in Fayette; Raleigh had 36, Logan 
31, Marion 26. The vast majority of the electrical accidents 
occurred in mines employing a voltage of 500 or more. 

Conditions generally in the West Virginia field, except for 
a shortage of cars and men, are favorable. There is not at 
this time any idle men in the country, but there is at all 
times a percentage of men who, though they have good jobs, 
can be induced to go elsewhere. The demand for cars through- 
out the northern and eastern portions of the state has far 
exceeded the supply. On the Chesapeake & Ohio the supply 
is sufficient for an average of 3 days’ operation during a 
week. The Norfolk & Western and Virginian are just about 
keeping pace with the output of the mines. On the whole, 
however, taking the state by and large, conditions are better 
than they have been for several years. 


Glendale—An explosion of gas occurred recently in the mine 
of the Hitchman Coal and Coke Co. One hundred and fifty 
men were at work at the time, but all escaped uninjured 
except 12 who were burned more or less. Six of these were 
burned seriously and one it was feared, fatally. 


Kaytford—The Carbon Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Josiah 
Keeley, general manager, is wiring a number of its employees’ 
houses for electric lighting. 


Follansbee—The La Belle Iron Works is erecting a byprod- 
uct coke plant, which will be connected with the steel works 
at Steubenville, Ohio, by a bridge across the river. This plant 
will contain 94 Koppers ovens in two batteries of 47 ovens 
each; §5 per cent. of the coal used will be mined at the La 
Belle plant, the remainder coming from the smokeless fields 
of West Virginia. 

Peytona—The Coal River Collieries Co., W. D. Sharp, St. 
Albans, manager, has begun shipping from its new mines 
near here in the No. 2 gas seam. The output is expected 
to reach 300 tons per day by the first of next year. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—La Viers will be the name of the new town to 
be built between Sergent and Craftsville in the Letcher 
County field by the Southeast Coal Co., of which H. La Viers, 
of Paintsville, is manager. Work has begun and will be 
pushed to completion. 


Frankfort—The eastern Kentucky mining fields lead in the 
increase in population of persons of school age for the year. 
Letcher County is first, with an increase of 749 in a total 
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scholastic population of 6,571. Harlan is next with a gain of 
665 in a total scholastic population of 6,967. 


Pineville—The White Star Coal Co. at Wilhoit, Harlan 
County, began shipping coal on Monday, July 17. The com- 
pany is owned by Judge M. J. Moss, J. L. Phillips and Mayor 
W. L. Moss, of Pineville, and took over the mines of the Moss 
& Sons Coal Co., leasing a large acreage adjoining and has 
opened an additional mine. 

The Indian Creek Coal Co., recently organized by J. Sherman 
Cooper, J. C. Walker and C. I. Ross, of Somerset, Ky., to take 
over the mines of the Four Mile Coal Co. at Rim, began run-= 
ning coal on July 17. The mines had been shut down for 
several weeks. 


Louisville—As the date on which the new workmen’s com- 
pensation law will become effective, Aug. 1, approaches there 
is much interest among the coal operators as to the rates 
which will be in effect. Numbers of the Kentucky operators 
have been seeking to make an arrangement which would 
reduce the cost of their insurance. Most of the large operators 
already provide medical attention for their employees and 
employees’ families and they feel that they ought to have 
a special rate in view of the fact that the insurance companies 
would not be called upon to assume this service. This ques- 
tion was put to the Compensation Board at a recent meeting, 
and at the suggestion of this body has been referred to the 
companies. No ruling has been given as yet. 


OHIO 
Newman—The Newman Coal Co. is rapidly dismantling 
its plant near north Lawrence, and shipping its machinery 
to Canton, preparatory to abandoning its old mine. It is not 
known whether or not the company will embark in the same 
business at some other point. 


Athens—A celebration of the resumption of work at mines 
in the Hocking district has been arranged by agreement 
between the operators and miners in this vicinity, for July 22. 
It is to be held at Glouster, in the heart of the district and 
an ox-roast and addresses by Governor Willis and John Moore, 
president of the United Mine Workers of Ohio, will be features. 
All of the mines in the district will be closed for the day. 


ILLINOIS 

Schramm City—The Schramm City Co-Operative Society, 
which has been conducting a general store here for the past 
three years, has made application for incorporation. The 
society is composed almost entirely of miners, who have been 
drawing annual dividends of 36 per cent. The concern after 
its incorporation will be known as the Schramm City Co-Oper- 
ation Store. 

Belleville—A judgment by agreement was recently entered 
in the Probate Court against the Golden Rule Mine of Lenz- 
burg for $700 for the death of Ferdinand Utz, who was killed 
in a fall of coal in the mine Feb. 14. An allowance of $192 for 
hospital and medical expenses was also made. 

The Superior coal mine, after being closed for two weeks 
for repairs, has resumed. 

Springfield—Preparations are being made for the resump- 
tion of operation in the Springfield district at mines which 
have been idle in whole or in part for the past two months. 
Operators say the supply of stock coal is about used up, and 
the indications are that within the next 30 days practically all 
of the mines will be running full time in anticipation of the 
fall and winter demand. Operators in the district say that 
the mines will all be running by the end of August. 

IOWA 

Des Moines—Iowa state mine inspectors in their annual 
report recommend that coal-mining camps in Iowa be aban- 
doned and that miners live in established cities, going to and 
from the mines on work trains. Temporary mining camps 
were condemned as being unsightly, unsanitary and poor 
places in which to rear and educate children. The state mine 
department further. recommended that the use of gasoline 
motors in mines be prohibited; that all powder kegs be opened 
with wooden spikes; that copper headed tamping tools be used 
exclusively; that shot firers be employed by operators, and 
that first aid be taught in the public schools. Thirty-four 
men were killed in Iowa mines in 1915. There were 245 acci- 
dents which were not fatal. 
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J. W. Blower was recently reélected president of the Hisyl- 
vania Coal Co. and the Piney Fork Coal Co. and vice-president 
of the Thomas Coal Co. 

George K. Smith, who has been acting as private secretary 
fer J. S. Jones, president of the Sunday Creek Coal Co., has 
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been made purchasing agent for the company to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of F. BE. Folk. 


C. D. Simpson, of the firm of Simpson & Watkins, Scranton, 
Tenn., coal operators and capitalists, is reported to be seri- 
ously ill at his home; heart trouble superinduced by an auto- 
mobile accident six months ago is the cause of Mr. Simpson’s 
illness. 


Dal Devore, past mine inspector in the Bellaire district of 
Ohio, has been made superintendent of the Pultney mine of the 
George M. Jones Co. Mr. Devore’s experience as mine in- 
spector admirably fitted him for the office of mine superin- 
tendent. 


Duncan McDonald, secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of Illinois, has issued his quarterly report, showing a 
balance on hand for May, 1916, of $1,338,769.09. The report 
shows that the organization has 76,579 members in the state, 
who are identified with 300 locals. 


B. B. Woticky has been appointed electrical engineer of 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. for the purpose of standardizing its 
electrical equipment and methods at its operations in the 
shops and at various points along the line. D. J. Cartwright 
has been appointed assistant electrical engineer. 


John Shaw, formerly of the Breese-Trenton Coal Co+voL 
St. Louis, Mo., has gone into business for himself under the 
name of the Shaw Coal Co. He has offices in the Wainwright 
Building and handles the output of the Forsyth Coal Co., 
Marissa, Ill., formerly handled by the Borders Coal Co. 


David Davis, of Conesville, Ohio, a well-known coal oper- 
ator and veteran of the Civil War, recently made application 
to the Government authorities at Washington for permission 
to raise a regiment of men, mostly coal miners, for service 
in Mexico. Mr. Davis asks permission to lead the regiment at 
the front, although he is well past 70 years of age. 


Charles W. Morse, the banker and steamship owner, on his 
return from Europe on Sunday, July 16, announced that he had 
arranged not only to ship coal from this country to European 
ports, but also from London to Archangel and from Cardiff to 
the Mediterranean. Mr. Morse said he had chartered several 
steamships on behalf of his company, the United States Steam- 
ship Co., of which he is president, but found much difficulty in 
doing so. 
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M. Butler Heilner, vice-president and treasurer of Heilner 
& Son, No. 1 Broadway, New York, died at his home in 
Elizabeth, N. J., on Sunday, July 16. The funeral was held 
on Wednesday afternoon. The firm of Heilner & Son was 
founded in 1835 by the father of the deceased and is one of the 
best-known coal firms in the country. Since 1867 Mr. Heilner 
has resided in Elizabeth. Mr. Heilner is survived by his 
widow, one son and a daughter and also by his brother, Percy 
B. Heilner, vice-president of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
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Hickman, Ky.—The rate on coal from the Tennessee mines 
located on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis R.R. has 
been raised from $1.25 to $1.50 a ton, on approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, effective Aug. 1. 


Lexington, Ky.—The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. is said to be 
seeking to purchase the old Eastern Kentucky Ry.—running 
from Riverton, on the Ohio River, to Webbville, Lawrence 
County. The road is 35 mi. long and was one of the first built 
in eastern Kentucky. It taps a rich coal territory. 


Boston, Mass.—It is announced that the Berwind White 
Coal Mining Co. has purchased the steamer “Atlantic,” built 
two years ago at Quincy for the Emery Steamship Co. Her 
new owners will use her to carry coal to France. The “Atlan- 
tic’? has a single deck, with large hatches and machinery 
located aft. Her capacity is 9,000 tons dead weight. 


Somerset, Penn.—Peter Wojciechowsky, of Belmont, Somer- 
set County, recently entered suit for $4,620 against the Hills- 
worth Coal Co., representing treble damages which he claims 
have been inflicted to his property by the operation of the 
above named corporation. He alleges that the coal was 
mined without his consent, and as a result the surface sub- 
sided. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—F. R. Long & Co., of New York, re- 
cently purchased from the Clarksburg Coal Mining Co., of 








Clarksburg, the latter’s plant, known as the Ogara, located at 
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Reynoldsville. The purchasers propose to operate this plant. 
Interest in West Virginia coal acreage has revived, and many 
inquiries have been received for available coal lands in vari- 
ous parts of the state. 


Madison, W. Va.—The White Ash Block Coal Co. has re- 
cently organized with chief works in the Scott District of 
Boone County to conduct a general coal-mining business and 
any other business relative thereto. The authorized capital 
stock is $25,000, which is held by Meredith Moore of St. 
Albans, M. A. Gore of Sharples, C. A. Croft, Siegel Workman 
and Harry Schaffer of Madison. 


Newport News, WVa.—The lake steamer “Selwyn Eddy,” 
which has been purchased by local interests, left Buffalo in 
two sections a‘few days ago. It was necessary to cut the 
vessel in half and bulkhead the sections in order to pass the 
locks in Canada. On her arrival in Montreal the vessel will 
be reassembled and will then enter the coal-carrying trade 
between this port and Montreal. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The addition to the Wickwire Steel plant, 
north of the city, which will include three 60-ton open-hearth 
furnaces, a tinning plant, wire mills and accessories, now 
well under way, will cost $3,000,000 and the byproduct coke 
ovens building alongside by the Semet-Solvay Co. and in 
which the Wickwire company is interested, will cost $2,000,- 
000. Large additions to the coal and electric capacity will be 
included. 





Philadelphia, Penn.—The tug ‘Wellington’ which left here 
with a tow of two barges of bituminous coal for Charleston, 
S. C., rescued the crew of 42 men and 60 marines from the 
U. S. collier “Hector” which went to pieces in heavy gale Off 
Cape Romaine, and landed them at Charleston. During the 
storm the Wellington lost the barges she had in tow and no 
tidings have as yet been heard of the crews consisting of five 
men on each barge. 


Mt. Vernon, Ohio—Fred S. McConnell and HE. H. Fairchild, 
two well-known coal operators of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, have filed 
petitions in voluntary bankruptcy in the Federal courts. The 
bulk of the assets of both of the men are in stocks and bonds 
of the Eastern Kentucky Coal Co., of which Mr. McConnell 
was president and general manager and Mr. Fairchild, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The affairs of both men are heavily involved 
with the coal company. 


Charleston, W. Va.—A deal was recently closed, by which 
the Milwaukee Gas Coal Co. acquired by purchase the prop- 
erties of the St. Clair Collieries Co., and leases on the prop- 
erty of the Gordon Coal and Coke Co., the M. B. Coal and 
Coke Co., and the Mecca Collieries Co. About 1,000 acres are 
involved. The operating company will be Known as the St. 
Clair Coal Mining Co. The mines are at or near Eagle and 
Edgewater in Fayette County. 





Beckley, W. Va.—June shipments of coal over the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio did not come up to the record established by 
the May tonnage. The total for June was 2,685,370 tons; May 
was one day longer than June, and one day’s more tonnage 
for the latter month would have brought shipments almost to 
the point of equaling those for May. During the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1916, approximately 29,371,985 tons of coal were 
carried by the Chesapeake & Ohio. 


Boston, Mass.—Coal receipts at Boston during the month of 
June totaled 448,111 tons of bituminous and 152,017 tons of 
anthracite, compared with 385,763 tons of bituminous and 
147,943 tons of anthracite in June, 1915. Since Jan. 1, 1916, 
there have been received here 2,803,353 tons of bituminous coal 
and 929,334 tons of anthracite. In the corresponding six 
months last year the receipts were 2,692,690 tons of bituminous 
and 799,839 tons of anthracite coal. 


Boston, Mass.—The Consolidation Coastwise Co. has pur- 
chased the lake steamer “Inland,” which has a capacity of 
approximately 3,300 tons. This vessel will be used to carry 
the coal of the Consolidation Coal Co. between Chesapeake 
Bay ports and New England, replacing the steamer “Charles 
F. Mayer,” which was recently sold to New York parties for 
the oversea trade. The “Inland” is now at Montreal under- 
going minor changes in her construction, but will be in oper- 
ation soon. 





Greensburg, Penn.—A deed for the transfer of almost 155 
acres of coal land from E. R. Loucks to the Saxman Coal and 
Coke Co., of Latrobe, was recently placed on record. The 
coal land includes for the most part the old Henry Breniser 
farm along the New Alexandria-Johnstown road. The consid- 
eration named in the deed was $100,000. The Peanut mine, 
near Latrobe, and the other holdings of the Saxman company, 
will be known in the future by the name of the Saxman Coal 
and Coke Co. 
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Cincinnati, Ohio—A number of operators in this city, with 
interests in the several Ohio fields, are preparing to take an 
active part in the fight which has been instituted before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a readjustment of coal 
rates in Ohio with reference to those prevailing from other 
coal fields, notably those in West Virginia. The Ohio oper- 
ators take the ground that prevailing rates are much too 
high, and that the business. of coal mining in Ohio has been 
crippled by the charges made by the carriers. 


Louisville, Ky.—Formal notices of the impending dissolu- 
tion of.the Taylor Coal Co. of Kentucky and also the Wil- 
liams Coal Co. have been published, these companies having 
been merged into the recently organized Beaver Dam Coal Co., 
which is operating the Williams mine at McHenry, and the 
Taylor mine at Beaver Dam, Ky. The same stockholders 
owned both companies. W. S. Speed is president of the new 
company, F. M. Sackett vice-president; I. P. Barnard secre- 
tary; C. D. Major, treasurer, and B. F. Reed manager of 
sales. Both mines are idle at present, being involved in the 
strike of the western Kentucky mine workers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Construction of an important line to new 
coal mines in Kentucky will soon be started by the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railway Co. The Long Fork R.R. will be built from a 
connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio in Floyd County, 
southward up the left fork of Beaver Creek to Weeksbury in 
Knott County, a distance of 26 mi. The new line, which will 
be a single track and built for heavy traffic, will have five 
tunnels, ranging from 140 to 775 ft. in length. The town of 
Weeksbury is being built by the Elkhorn Gas and Coal Min- 
ing Co., which is there constructing an extensive mining 
plant and will be prepared to ship out large quantities of coal 
as soon as railroad facilities are provided. 


Pineville, Ky. The East Jellico Coal Co., one of the largest 
mining companies in Bell County, Kentucky, has filed a volun- 
tary petition in bankruptcy in the branch of the Federal Court 
here. N. R. Patterson, attorney, has been named receiver and 
has taken charge of the properties. The property was to have 
been offered for sale on July 10 as the result of a suit to foreclose 
on $140,000 of bonds, but the sale was canceled, the statement 
being made then that the company had been able to adjust 
its financial difficulties. The company has some 2,000 acres of 
rich coal lands and several operations. It has been working 
for 8 or 9 yr. Poor business for 3 yr. is given as the cause 
for the failure. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—An agreement of compromise has been 
entered into between the owners of unsecured claims and 
second-mortgage bondholders of the Merchants Coal Co., now 
in receivers’ hands, covering the sale of the properties of said 
company or reorganization of said company and the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the sale or participation in the reor- 
ganization. This company, operating the Orenda mines in 
the Somerset County, Penn., field, and having headquarters in 
Pittsburgh, was a subsidiary of the United Coal Co., but about 
a year ago the receiverships were separated and the Mer- 
chants company was not included in the United Coal Corpora- 
tion, which recently took over the other united properties 
under a reorganization. 


Columbus, Ohio—Rehearing of coal freight rate case of 
the United Mine Workers of America against the Hocking 
Valley and the Toledo & Ohio Central railroads in which the 
state Public Utilities Commission recently ordered rate reduc- 
tions, has been asked in a formal application by attorneys of 
the two railroads. The rates in question affect shipments 
from the Hocking Valley and Sunday Creek mining fields to 
Toledo and way points. The railroads protest that the com- 
mission erred in excluding certain testimony offered it, that 
they should not have been required to submit to the report 
made by the inspector appointed by the commission, and that 
the reduced rates fixed by the commission are “unreasonably 
low and not fairly compensatory for the service involved.” 


Crooksville, Ohio—One of the biggest enterprises in the 
mining industry in southeastern Ohio has been launched by 
the Zanesville Coal Co. This company has for a number of 
years operated several mines between New Lexington and 
Roseville, and some years ago acquired a tract of over 3,000 
acres of coal, much of which contains both No. 5 and 6 veins. 
To develop this a switch three miles long is being laid from 
the main line of the Pennsylvania road at McLuney to the 
site of the new opening. It is hoped that the track will be 
completed and the new mine ready for operation by Sept. 1. 
The new plant will consist of twin tipples operating from two 
directions and will be known as Nos. 1 and 6. The new open- 
ings will supplant the old No. 1 mine which has been in oper- 
ation for over 30 years. The Ohio Light and Power Co. will 
furnish motive power for the new mine. William T. Timmons 
is president and general manager of the company, and Yhomas 
Opie, of Crooksville, is general superintendent. 
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Ell 
GENERAL REVIEW 
There has been little change in either prices or amount of 
consumption. Steam grades everywhere are holding up well. 


Anthracite stocks are not accumulating in consumer’s bins as 
rapidly as might be wished. Both car and labor shortages 
are anticipated in the fail. 


Anthracite—The production of anthracite is at present just 
about keeping pace with its consumption. There exists a 
shortage of certain grades throughout New England and the 
Eastern territory generally. This is particularly true of the 
larger sizes, such as stove. The lifting of embargoes on 
certain classes of freight throughout the New England terri- 
tory for longer periods than heretofore has eased conditions 
somewhat and permitted shippers to catch up, in a measure, 
with their orders. Throughout the Middle West and North- 
west the demand for anthracite is not so brisk as many deal- 
ers and shippers would like to see it and stocks in the con- 
sumers bins are small. The receipts of this fuel at several 
of the lake ports are light and considerable anxiety is felt 
concerning conditions when the rush season starts in the fall 
and early winter. A short car supply as is anticipated might 
seriously complicate this situation. 


Bituminous—The exports of coal have fallen off somewhat 
lately. Ocean tonnage is hard to secure. Stocks are said to 
be below normal, and there are prospects of still further 
depletion. The bunker and coastwise movements of coal are 
normal, while the demand for steam coal all over the country 
appears to be good. Labor at the mines is somewhat scarce, 
and probably several thousand more men could be employed. 
What labor there is appears to be not overly inclined to 
assiduous work during the hot weather. The recent warm 
period has also had its effect in lessening the demand for 
domestic coal the country over. The consumption of this 
grade of fuel is now probably at its minimum as the weather 
has been hot and the smallest amount of household fuel is 
being burned. The prices realized by the producers for bitu- 
minous coal are not what they should be, and it is believed 
that an upward movement will soon set in. Throughout the 
northern West Virginia fields, a car shortage has been experi- 
enced during the past few weeks, and it is believed that this 
will grow worse throughout the entire Eastern bituminous 
territory probably reaching its climax during October and 
November. Taking the country as a whole, the demand for 
bituminous coal is normal to brisk, with the above noted 
exception of some of the domestic sizes. 


Lake Market—The lake market is on the whole strong. 
Although buying has been somewhat irregular, the steam 
coals have been in the lead. Some considerable stocks are 
accumulating at lake ports for shipment to the Northwest, 
and transportation is difficult to secure, particularly to Lake 
Michigan ports, since most of the vessels ply to the ports of 
Lake Superior. A slight car shortage existing in the Ohio 
field is making itself felt at the Lakes. The resignation of 
certain union Officials in the Pittsburgh district renders the 
permanent settlement of labor trouble more probable, and has 
had a steadying effect upon the market. Throughout the 
Pittsburgh district generally, all available miners are at work. 


Middle West—The general trend of prices in the upper 
Mississippi Valley is upward. Domestic buying is heavier, 
and the price of screenings is rising. The recent high tem- 
peratures have apparently not affected the demand for steam 
grades, and the absorption of fuel on contract is steady. The 
railroads are taking an increased amount of certain grades 
of coal, while the harvesting demand is now at its height. A 
shortage of the better grades of Kentucky coal throughout 
the Northwest is making itself felt. Mines throughout the 
southern Illinois district are not working to their full capacity, 
but some operations which have been closed for a considerable 
length of time are being opened. Many of the mines in south- 
ern Illinois in particular are readily disposing of all the slack 
and steam coal which they produce. but are finding some diffi- 
culty in disposing of the domestic sizes contemporaneously 
produced. 


A Year Ago—Record-breaking dullness prevails in anthra- 
cite. Indications of a further slowing up in bituminous also. 
Middle Western markets well maintained. 
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Busimess Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—The developments of this week cer- 
tainly corroborate the idea that last week’s sudden firmness 
im money was but a flurry. Call money has settled back to 
a 3 per cent. basis and there is no urgent demand for time 
funds at 4 per cent. Good opinion is that a fair 4 per cent. 
market is likely to prevail into the fall. 

Money, of course, is an all-important factor in both the 
industrial and financial future. It has been a drug for so long 
that it has been banished from consideration. But when the 
reserve banks are beginning to discount and call money shoots 
to 6 per cent., however briefly, bankers naturally enough take 
counsel. There is little doubt that the reserves of the banks 
have been depleted, and that a widespread industrial demand 
in the fall might precipitate a return to normal money rates. 


Iron Age—The increasing tonnage of export sales and of 
foreign inquiry overhanging the steel market is strengthening 
the position of the steel works in respect to this year’s deliv- 
eries. Most domestic consumers, having bought what they 
will require in the next four or five months, are not actively 
competing for steel with foreign buyers as they were earlier 
in the year. But with light home buying, each week is in- 
creasing the proportion of export steel on the makers’ books, 
and the question of the amount available for home use in the 
first quarter of 1917 will soon be of live interest. 

There is more emphasis this week on the reduced output 
of steel mills due to the heat, particularly in the Middle West. 
In the Connellsville region production has suffered enough 
from the same cause to advance prices for prompt coke. In 
Alabama, steel works operations have been greatly interfered 
with by storms, one large plant having its output cut down 
about 50 per cent. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods has been greater in volume than for the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. Merchants have visited the market 
in much larger numbers. Collections are better than for the 
same week last year. The market on domestic cotton goods 


is firm. 
Dun—Both in its producing and distributing branches, 
business is altogether larger and more wholesome than is 


generally realized. The economic position of the country 
grows stronger as increased crop yields are foreshadowed, and 
the tightening of the money situation, while a cause for some 
hesitancy in certain quarters, is a natural concomitant of 
the extensive trade development. It was not to have been 
expected that manufacturing operations would continue in- 
definitely at the recent high rate of speed, and the moderating 
activity now apparent at some mills and factories is wholly 
seasonable. With few exceptions, production does not abate 
through any lack of contracts, but only because of high tem- 
peratures, labor shortage and other restraining influences. 
Signs multiply that buyers incline toward greater conserv- 
atism as money rates rise and prices in some branches go still 
higher, but forward commitments bulk large in the aggregate 
and the works in steel, textiles, footwear, and in other leading 
lines are covered months ahead in most instances and weeks 
in advance in others. Commercial failures this week in the 
United States are 303 against 227 last week, 256 the preceding 
week, and 4386 the corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Seasonal influences, which usually affect the 
larger lines during the heated spell, never were so negligible 
as now. Hot weather has made it uncomfortable for men in 
industry to work continuously at high speed; but notwith- 
standing this a relatively noteworthy degree of activity pre~ 
vails. Speculative buying, predicated heretofore on fears that 
there would not be enough materials to go around, has, how- 
ever, largely disappeared, and the situation is all the healthier 
for this. Most reports agree that prospects point to a con- 
tinuance of good business through an indefinite period, with 
little or none of the disturbance incident to a presidential year 
in evidence. Interior merchants in most parts of the country 
being optimistic, are likely to be unstinted in their purchases, 
and as wages in the principal industrial centers are high, 
while incomes from profit-sharing investments are exceptional, 
sustained purchasing power is probable. 
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River continue in short supply. 
particularly at Tidewater. 
Slow anthracite 


Pocahontas and New 
Georges Creek deliveries slow, 
Pennsylvania output still below normal. 
shipments give dealers much concern. 


Bituminous—There are signs of increasing strength in the 
market f.o.b. Hampton Roads. Export demand is good, and 
although coastwise shipments have not gained materially, 
there is a better tone to the trade. Several shippers are still 
forced to buy small blocks from their competitors in order 
to clear steamers which would otherwise be detained. As a 
result there were a few stray orders for coal both coastwise 
and off-shore. Little extra impetus is needed to send prices 
above $2.90, f.o.b. 

West Virginia districts, it now seems, may share the labor 
troubles of other regions during the coming fall and winter, 
perhaps to greater degree than ever before. Although the 
Pocahontas field has always been relatively immune, it is 
realized that it cannot long remain so. 

Buyers here are usually complacent until they find their 
stocks getting light and shipments coming slow. So far the 
fear of shortage is mostly on the part of shippers, who see 
no way out of a serious stringency by November or December. 
There is apparently no way of adding to the amount of trans- 
portation, the shortage of which is the real root of the diffi- 
culty in New England. Purchasers who favored Georges 
Creek and certain Pennsylvania grades because more depend- 
ence seemed to be placed on getting supplies forward are find- 
ing that the situation is general, and not local. 

Tows are still making long trips on Georges Creek ship- 
ments. The steamer “Inland,” about 3,500 tons capacity, is 
being brought from the Lakes to supplement the fleet owned 
by the largest Georges Creek shippers. The ship has been 
chartered to load pulpwood from Chatham, N. B., for Port- 
land, Me., at a very high freight and on discharge of the 
cargo will ply between Baltimore and New England ports. 

Except on certain of the higher grades from Pennsylvania 
the market is rather spotty. The general tendency is stronger, 
but some operators are still pushing coal to the loading piers. 
No speculation is apparent at this end, however; nor would 
it be worth while. Marine freights are so high that “market 
coal’ would be a risk, and then again it is not a difficult matter 
to sell f.o.b. once the buyer is assured of a boat firmly in 
hand. All-rail deliveries are fairly constant. The New Haven 
R.R. is “on and off’? in regard to accepting cars, but under 
certain restrictions is not so uncertain as might appear. 
About 35 per cent. of the Philadelphia & Reading Ry. 
barge space is being applied to bituminous coal for New Eng- 
land ports. The Boston rate is $1.50, and there is a long list 
of applicants. Some of the Pennsylvania shippers are showing 
a disposition to catch up with their orders, as if clearing 
their books for the higher-priced business that is looked for 
later. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at 
the points designated, are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore’ F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields’). 5<siri-)s eset $2.35@2.85 $2.65@3.15 .......... $1.10@1.60 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.60@3.00 2.90@3.30 .......... 1.35@1.75 
Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 2.00@2.10 


Pocahontas and New River, f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., are $2.85@2.90. On cars Providence and Boston 
prices are $4.85@4.95. 

Anthracite—Retailers here get little encouragement when 
filling their orders for domestic sizes. The shipping companies 
say they are doing the best they can; that unless the men at 
the mines get out the coal they are powerless to increase ship- 
ments. The movement of barges has improved during the past 
week, but there are still difficulties in connection with loading. 
Hither there is a shortage of dock help or a shortage of the 
sizes most desired. More than one barge lately has loaded 
on a schedule quite different from what the consignee ordered. 
It is, however, a case of “that or nothing.” A New York 
shipper is sending its light barges east of Boston to load 
ice back—one of the signs that hard coal is expected to be in 
short supply. Another company was 150,000 tons short of its 
usual quota in June. 

The Boston dealers are piling up orders from consumers, 
and while deliveries are heavy it is difficult to put out the sizes 
in the proportions householders wish. The dealers, as a result, 
are piecing out as best they can. Some of the Eastern trade is 
hoping to catch up this month or next, a period when ordinar- 
ily hands are short, but the volume of coal they obtain will 
probably be disappointing. 
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Anthracite demand continues strong, with some sizes 


searce, Chestnut coal in stronger position. Bituminous on 
verge of boom. Labor situation serious in central Pennsyl- 
vania, 


Anthracite—Anthracite conditions have undergone slight 
change during the week, and the demand continues unabated, 
The lifting of the embargo on all-rail shipments into southern 
New England has eased Tidewater conditions, and shippers 
now have a chance to catch up on their line orders. 

The mines continue to operate full time, except when labor 
troubles interfere. In this way the output is sufficient to meet 
the demand. It is advisable, however, that users fill their bins 
before the fall rush starts, as there is general conviction that 
the quantity of winter coal put in is comparatively small. 

Locally the situation is encouraging, for the amount of 
coal on hand is small. Even chestnut which has been long 
for several weeks, is scarcer than it was a week ago. Egg and 
stove are bringing full circular, and owing to their scarcity 
shipments are slow. Although some lots of chestnut have sold 
at 10 to 15c. off, the situation is becoming better. Pea is easy, 
with some shippers cutting circular from 20 to 25c. 

The buckwheat coals are moving slowly, with fair demand. 
Buckwheat No. 1 is easy, with quotations ranging from $2.55 
up, according to quality. Buckwheat No. 2 is held stiff, and 
buckwheat No. 3 is quoted around $2 f.o.b. Inquiries regard- 
ing boiler coal are said to be on the increase. Prices are held 
firm. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tidewater, at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken. sre $4051 ¢ OR e ee Pea intone $3.80 $3.60@3.80 
Beg. ocenen 6525 $5.25 Bucks. hae 2385 3 Boa 55 
Stcve...... 5. 45 5.45 Ricevaineee 2.25 2.00@2.25 
Nut; ieee 5.55 5.40@5.55 Barley..... 1.75 1.75@2.00 
oilers. 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—Unless all signs fail, the bituminous trade is 
on the verge of what may be termed for this time of year a 
kcom. It is evident that the turning point has arrived, but 
in the opinion of many coalmen the high-water mark is yet 
to be reached, with $2 coal looked for within the next few 
weeks. The desire of contract holders to increase their stocks 
is strengthening the market. Some railroads are reported to 
have doubled their requirements. Buyers who held off from 
closing contracts in the expectation of getting low prices are 
having a hard time arranging for supplies. Most operators 
have taken on all the contracts they can conveniently handle. 

The labor shortage in central Pennsylvania is compelling 
some mines to operate with only two-thirds of their usual 
force, which is insufficient to take care of the coal demand. 

Line dealers are stocking up and paying more for their coal 
than is being asked on the Tidewater basis. For instance, 
quotations for Somerset coals are about $1.50; Quemahoning 
grades, $1.75; Fairmont gas coals, $1.15, while slack was being 
held at from $1.25 to $1.40. Quotations for western Maryland 
coals range from $1.25 to $1.35 at the mines. Tidewater quo- 
tations for fair merchantable grades are about $2.85. The 
best grades are from 20 to 30c. higher. 

Current quotations on various grades, 
Tidewater, follow: 


gross tons, f.0.b. 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3:50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 $1.95@2.10 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 1.55@1.75 


Clearfield: Medium...... 2.95@3.10 2.95@3.10 .......... 1.40@1.& 
South: Porksyepee eee 3520@3..30 anwulc so: 0 eee 1.65@1.75 
Nanty Glotysseess eee sal 8s LO@3S 520" oe cciccnas Hae 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: Me- 

dium joao arene ete 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 2.90@3.00 1.35@1.45 
Quemahoning ee ee eae leertee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
West Virginia Fairmont 3 .......... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.20@1.30 
Fairmont imine tun ssc aetna 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.20@1.30 
Western Maryland. .- 0. ae eee eee 2.85@2.95 2.85@2.95 1.30@1.40 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite in good condition, but quiet. Ege and stove in 
brisk demand. Chestnut weak, and pea cut in price. Retail 
dealers hold prices. Bituminous in strong position, with prices 
unchanged. 

Anthracite—Trade conditions, particularly from the ship- 
pers’ viewpoint, continue quite satisfactory for late July. 
The only cause for apprehension on the part of shippers is 
the poor service expected to be rendered during the coming 
fall and winter. The labor supply at the collieries must be 
augmented greatly before any tonnage approaching normal 
for the busy months can be shipped, and at present there is 
not the slightest reason for this expectation. 

With the New England markets calling for prepared sizes 
some of the large shippers are now finding it impossible to 
sive that territory good service without neglecting their 
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home trade. This is particularly true of the requisitions for 
egg and stove sizes, for which the demand has kept up every- 
where. From the present outlook little of either of these 
sizes will go into the storage yards this summer. 

Owing to the shortage of cars during the first three months 
of the year all the chestnut and pea stored last summer which 
has not been moved is likely to be increased. Chestnut con- 
tinues to drag seriously, and as three of the big companies 
still refuse to break on pea they are having trouble to move it 
at prices from 35c. to 45c. higher than the individuals, and 
considerable tonnage is necessarily being stored. The smaller 
shippers who are cutting this size will soon find themselves 
oversold, and as they are far from able to supply the market 
it will not be surprising to see it begin to move early in 
August at $2.70. Prices being equal, the big buyers seem to 
prefer to do business with the companies whose sales agents 
are confident of being repaid for holding out. 

The price cutters have not offered their bargains so 
promiscuously this year, but are confining them to big blocks. 
The information on this account has not become general, but 
there is no doubt that cheap coal is coming to market. The 
business was taken early in June, when it seemed impossible 
after such great activity earlier in the year to hold the market 
together throughout the summer. It is possible that selling 
agents who closed at low price protection until September and 
even October are now regretting it. No shippers are now 
worried with coal standing on demurrage, and no salesmen 
are being pressed for orders. 

The retail trade has naturally slowed down, but it alsa 
remains in good condition for the time of year. Prices have 
been better, and business has kept up later than usual. The 
largest retail concern in the city has set the pace by adhering 
to the prices decided upon early in the spring, and it has 
found many willing followers. There is more good feeling 
along these lines than has been shown for years, and it looks 
as if the “get together” spirit as evidenced last December is 
bearing good fruit. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 


ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide shipment, are as 
follows: 
Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken..... aide oat. are $3.6) $4.75 Ruckwheat......... $1.65 $2.55 
EGE. Ablcietelel she wi diecaus. 3.95 5.05 Riker. Pyles a sees 1:00 ee 
GOO ee acti erhee acre 4.20 5.39 Boveri atari .90 1.80 
Chestnut....... 4.30 5.35 IBATIEY. ot. een es 2 ie bonita 
Pease cetic ss sess 2.60 3.50 

Bituminous—Bituminous coal is in a_ strong. position, 


although the prices, at least from the procucers’ standpoint, 
are not what they should be. But the upward movement can- 
not much longer be postponed. Mining men continue to show 
anxiety over the lack of labor at the mines necessary to 
equalize production and orders, especially since most of the 
rail and tide embargoes have been removed for longer periods 
than usual. The prices, which have not varied during the 
week, are as follows, per gross ton at mines: 


Fairmont gas, ?......... $1.55@1.65 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2.90 


South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.45 Fairmont gas,slack...... 1.20@1.25 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.30@1.40 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.35@1.45 
West Va. Freeport......... 1.15@1.25 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.20@1.30 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.20@1.25 

BALTIMORE 


Anthracite men not inclined to make long-term agreements 
with retailers. Lower-grade bituminous coals stronger. Rest 
of market fairly steady. 


Anthracite—In previous years consumers with small bin 
capacity have been privileged by many dealers to store dur- 
ing the low-price period to capacity and then replenish once 
or twice at the same prices. Inability of many coal men 
this year to get sufficient storage coal has prevented their 
being able to promise the same arrangement. Some coal 
men are reported still to be giving the concession to the new 
trade, but the majority have to refuse it. 

Bituminous—Some of the lower-grade coals, especially of 
Maryland and West Virginia, that are not infrequently re- 
garded as more or less a drug on the market are now bringing 
strong prices. This is apparently due to the fact that many 
mines are now entirely sold up on contract and that labor 
shortage is holding down the general production below 60 
per cent. capacity. 

Prices to the trade are about as follows, at the mines, per 
gross ton: Georges Creek, Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.45; 
Quemahoning, $1.50; Somerset, $1.40; Freeport, $1.30; Fair- 
mont, gas, three-quarter, $1.25; same, mine-run, $1.20 to $1.25; 
slack, $1.20. 

Exports—While the export total of 12,420 tons the past 
week was not imposing, a much better movement is apparently 
due. Fifteen foreign vessel charters for coal loading here 


were announced. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 

Slight decrease in exports believed to be only temporary. 
Stocks still below normal, with prospects of further depletion. 
Bunker and coastwise movement fair. Local demand for steam 
eoal good. Anthracite dull. 

While the exports of the past week show a falling off as 
compared with the previous week, this condition is believed to 
be only temporary. The principal causes are the delay in, the 
arrival of bottoms and the shortage of coal of some of the 
larger shippers. 

Stocks have been light for some time. It is estimated 
by railway officials here that the washouts on the Norfolk & 
Western and Virginian will delay the tidewater movement 
from 48 to 72 hours. Stocks are below normal and this delay 
in movement will no doubt cause a serious shortage this week. 

Bunker steamers are arriving in fair number and this 
class. of business is in a satisfactory condition. 

Shipments coastwise are in a good condition, the bulk 
of the tonnage moving to New England ports. The steamer 
“Harvey H. Brown,” which loaded at Sewall Point on July 15 
for Boston, is a recent addition to the coastwise coal fleet. 
Built on the Lakes as an ore carrier, she is particularly 
adapted to the coal trade. Her cargo capacity is some 4,400 
tons. 

Local demand for Pocahontas and New River coal is good 
for this season of the year. Anthracite is dull and little busi- 
ness is being done. 

Prices are firm as follows: Pocahontas and New River, for 
cargo, $2.85@3 per gross ton; Pocahontas and New River, on 
tracks, $2.75 per net ton; bunker coal, $3.30 plus 10c. trim- 
ming, per gross ton; anthracite, $7.50 per net ton. 


SOC 





Ocean Charters and Freights 


all 


ETM 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following steamers have cleared from the ports named 
during the past week: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Chimu® Arica, Chile 604 Longfellow* Manzanillo 362 
Skogstad!7 Barbados 5,549 Majoren?? Lisbon 2,123 
Isle of Jura’® Leghorn 5,722 
Gemma!® Civita Vecchia 4,049 BALTIMORE 
Daiten Maru?l® Civita Vecchia 4,546 
International? Havre 2,285 Caspare S., : 
Willesden® La Plata 7,107 Ital. Genoa, Italy 2,200 
‘American Nostra Signora 
Transport? Havana 7,697 Del Carmine, 
Ulysses? Cristobal 12,041 _ Ital. Genoa, Italy 2,102 
Roddam?é Civita Vecchia 4,720 Franklin, Amer- Alexandria, z : 
Ausable?7 Montevideo 4,297 peer Pr oeenypt : 5,966 
Umbria Italy +t 2.448 Guiseppe D’Ali, Civita Vechhia, 
Messicano?® Leghorn 3,908 Ital. Ital. 2,152 
Rocio® La Plata 5,160 
Junin2° Bahia Blanca 5,155 PHILADELPHIA 
Stephen® Para 2,052 
Anna A. Mc- 
NEWPORT NEWS Nally a ADAGO 
Winnecone!7 Cienfuegos 2,715 Munorway havana 
Wascana* Rio Janeiro 7,226 Nordlys* Tarragona 
Keyvive+ Santiago 2,082 Florence 
Neptune* Port of Spain 647 Creadick Cardenas 1,200 


18 New River Coal Co. 
16 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
17 Smokeless Fuel Co. 
18 C. H. Sprague & Son 
18 White Oak Coal Co. 
20 No:tiern Coal Co. 

21 W. Virginia Coal Co. 


58 Ches. & O. C. & C. Co. 
® Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 
10 Dexter & Carpenter 
11 Flat Top Fuel Co. 
12 Hasler Brothers 
13 Houston Coal Co. 
14 Maryland C. & C. Co. 


1 Atwater & Co. 

2 Baker Whiteley 

° Barber & Co. 

4 Berwind-White 

5 C. G. Blake Co. 

® Castner, Cur. & Bul. 

7 Ches. & O. Coal A. Co. 


+t Gibraltar for orders. 
OCEAN CHARTERS 


BALTIMORE PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel To Tons Rate Vessel To Tons Rate 
Vega W. Coast Nord'ey Valencia 
Italy 1,937 Molde- 
Fede W. Coast gaard Havana 1 
Italy 1,179 x Rt Charlotte- 
Sanstad Hee oe Douglas _—_ town, P.E.I. $4.40 
PESTA TS F, 
SA ag River Plata 2,679 $16.78 VIRGINIA 
sack Peru - Venturia Rio Janeiro 3,530 15.80% 
Giovannia Italy 4 Birkhall Rio Janeiro 2,731 16.10% 
St. Ronald River Plata O. C. Cur- 
Claveresk . Felton tis Lisbon 15.00 
Lillie G. W. Coast Italy Ausable River Plata 2 
Lord Down- E. B. Wins- 
shire River Plate 3,112 17.60 low Rio Janeiro 
Garabaldi, 
Ital. Italy 1,277 ATLANTIC RANGE 
Embiri- ; Par Das 
nevtia Wot Piatra shire River Plata 3,112 17.00° 
las, Gr. Coast Italy 2,267 29.20 Devon City River Plata 2,686 1 
Majoren, 1 Prompt. 2 August. ® Spot. 
Nor. Lisbon 1,855 17.00 4 Owner’s account. © July-Aug. * Aug. 
Tupy, 
Braz. Santos 1,786 
Fede, It. | West Coast 
Italy 1,179 
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LAKE MARAETS 
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PITTSBURGH 

District officials of mine workers resign, removing chief 
cause of men’s dissatisfaction. Operations practically full. No 
demand for prompt coal and prices soft. 

President Van Bittner and Vice-President Hanaway, of 
District No. 5, United Mine Workers, resigned late last week 
and the controversy over the interpretation of the wage scale is 
in a fair way to be settled. When the trouble first started a 
common view was that the dissatisfaction of the men was 
really more with their local officials than with working con- 
ditions. Practically all the men in the region are at work and 
the output is substantially normal. The demand for prompt 
coal disappeared quite suddenly also quite completely about 
the beginning of this month, and the market is now practically 
stagnant, with prices more or less nominal. Slack has become 
still easier, as there is the usual overproduction, when lake 
shipments are heavy. We quote prompt coal easy as follows: 
Slack, 80@90c.; mine-run, $1.30@1.40; %-in., $1.40@1.50; 14%- 
n., $1.50@1.60, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. The 
circular price remains at $1.50 for mine run, but this is 
nominal also, 


SOSDALSSSASUAASOEELESEEERT 


BUFFALO 
Bituminous contracts demand greater production, with co- 
operation of labor. Prices firm, except mine-run. Light 
receipts of anthracite from mines cause anxiety. 


Bituminous—The trade is doing fairly well, but there is 
complaint that the miners do not help out when there is need 
of coal to fill contracts. The contracts are so heavy, however, 
that it would be hard for some shippers to fill them. 

Single orders are light. Sometimes slow sales might be 
accounted for by the failure to do business twice over. If 
contracts are heavy, single orders ought to be few. The 
consumption of coal is large and shows no disposition to 
fall off. Although a few consumers still have a large supply, 
shippers are certain that stocks are growing smaller. The 
moderate car shortage that is promised for early fall will 
stiffen prices considerably, unless there is greater production 
than at present. 

An increase of Pittsburgh and Allegheny Valley coal is 
noted, while the Ohio shippers are no longer eager to stay in 
this market. Their own trade appears to be picking up. 


Prices are firm for all but mine-run, as follows: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Bumps cowan eae Se dah ates eyaie apeveneianess $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
mohrée-Guarters. csssicsuais's > sve rehire 2.85 2:60 1) eee 
MUG UTE ee iN saree! caseie at tenn eaters tate 2.75 2.50 2.60 
Black tee ae nae iecie lie alee ee eleereaianre 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and 
Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—Shipping agents generally are complaining of 
light receipts from the mines, but they are eager to make up 
the spring loss of tonnage and may be over-anxious about 
present movements, which are only fair. The local trade will 
not be likely to pick up till fall, unless there is buying at 
reduced price in August. Some shippers are looking for that. 
The excessive heat now will do much toward discouraging 
buying. 

Shipments by Lake for the week were only 59,200 tons, 
divided among the following ports: Chicago, 7,400 tons; Wau- 
kegan, 6,500 tons; Milwaukee, 6,000 tons; Sault Ste., Ont., 850 
tons; Dollar Bay, 1,850 tons; Duluth and Superior, 28,000 
tons; Port Arthur, 3,100 tons. About 30,000 tons of coal regu- 
larly shipped over Buffalo docks weekly now goes to Erie, 
Penn., and will continue to do so till the new dump and dock 
here are finished for the D., L. & W. company. 

Following are July prices of anthracite, per gross ton to 
dealers, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


Grate pies Snisiet tere cemiee DOOD a Chesthutucrees cents +o1s ORD OSOD 
Bee sae hidettere eividnce slers aap 6.10 [Pe@an cist sie%.c a clsiale anes 5.00 
StOVE.: En see aes alee 6.10) Buckwheaty.ccsteetee 3.50 


For loading on Lake vessels an additional charge of Z5c. per 
gross ton is made. All July loadings are subject to 20c. dis- 
count. 

CLEVELAND 

Car shortage felt in Ohio fields. Small accumulation of Ohio 
coal at lake ports. Prices remain firm. 

Even though the Iocal demand is not brisk, the car short- 
agé has been felt throughout the Ohio coal fields. This con- 
dition has prevented prices from dropping. On account of the 
scarcity of boats for loading up-bound cargoes a small ton- 
nage of Ohio coal has accumulated at Lake Erie loading ports, 
but if has been of such small volume as not to affect prices, 
which hold firm. 
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Sealed proposals will be received by the Cleveland Board 
of Education until 1 o’clock p.m., Aug. 7, 1916, for furnishing 
coal for the various school buildings for the season 1916-17. 
The estimated quantity of coal to be furnished is approxi- 
mately as follows: 100 tons anthracite; 3,000 tons bituminous 


lump, 4,500 tons nut, 20,000 tons slack, 2,000 tons smokeless 
mine run and 10,000 tons smokeless lump. 
Following are the market prices per short ton, f.o.b. 
Cleveland: 
Three- Mine- Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack quarter run Slack 
No. 8........ $2.10 $2.00 $1.90 Youghiogheny $2.60 $2.50 ..... 
Cambridge... 2.10 2.00 1.85 Pittsburgh... 2.60 2: 50% pe Pesae 
Middle Dist.. 2.00 1.90 1.80 Pocahontas... .... 2.70 is 
Hocking..... wets ane 1.80 Fairmont.... 2.10 2.00 $1.90 
DETROIT 
With buying irregular steam coal leads in activity. Do- 
mestic stock and anthracite attract little attention. Few 


boats obtainable for cargoes to Lake Michigan ports. 


Bituminous—Orders from most of the consumers of steam 
coal are for small sizes. Nut, pea and slack constitute the 
greater share of the business and sales are being made at the 
equivalent of 90c. at the mines, railroad charges added for 
local delivery. Mine run, selling in lesser quantity, brings 
$1.10 to $1.15 and three-quarter lump, for which demand 
is light, is offered at $1.25 to $1.35, freight added. 


Hot weather possibly has a depressing effect on domestic 
coal. Orders are few and consumers appear uninterested, 
while retail dealers are not yet willing to provide for fall 
needs. Consignment coal is not arriving in excessive amount 
and cut price sales to avoid demurrage are infrequent. 


Anthracite—W holesalers and jobbers are unable to awaken 
much interest in anthracite. Orders are small and retail yards 
are not materially increasing stocks, despite the arguments 
by wholesalers that delay may cause some of the dealers to 
operate with short supply. Some complaint is made that stove 
coal is not readily obtainable. 


Lake Trade—Shippers find vessel owners are reluctant to 
take contracts for delivery of coal to docks on Lake Michigan. 
With almost the entire Lake tonnage employed in handling 
commodities that are shipped from Lake Superior ports, on 
which profitable freight rates are paid, few managers are 
willing to send boats with coal to Lake Michigan, where 
return cargoes are scarce. Even freighters operating on the 
Lake Superior route will not wait to load coal for the up- 
bound trip, if the cargo is not waiting at the loading docks. 


COLUMBUS 


Increase in domestic demand is noted. 
steady at former levels. Lake business is prisk, with large 
tonnage for Northwest. Steam coals strong. 

The feature of the week in Ohio is the better demand for 
domestic sizes, while the stocking season has not yet reached 
its zenith, still dealers in both city and country localities are 
buying much better than formerly. The demand on the part 
of consumers is picking up and the general tone of the trade 
shows improvement. Prospects for the future are said to be 
bright. 

Fancy grades, such as Pocahontas and West Virginia 
splints have also come in for increased demand. Hocking 
grades are not being stocked at this time to any extent. 

Retail prices remain firm at the levels which have pre- 
vailed for several weeks. Anthracite is especially strong, 
prices ranging from $7.50 to $8.25. Both white ash and red 
ash are also strong. Retail stocks are not large, eee! is one 
of the best indications in wholesale circles. 

The lake trade is still active, with apparently no let-up in 
the movement. The tonnage moving from Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia mines to the Northwest is good, the Toleda docks of the 
Hocking Valley Railway Co. having loaded 143,000 tons during 
the past week. 

Steam coals show a good demand. Railroads are using a- 
large tonnage for their freight movement, and manufacturing 
establishments which are large fuel users show a disposition 
to accumulate a surplus at this time. There is some steam 
coal being bought on the open market, and prices remain 
firm. Little demurrage coal is now reported in central Ohio. 

Production in most Ohio fields is gradually increasing, the 
Hocking Valley output is larger than for some time, Eastern 
Ohio production has been curtailed by car shortagé, but fin 
the Massillon and ‘Tuscarawas fields there is a slight increase 
in output. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 


Retail prices remain 


Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 

ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... Bigg. ne aes - $1.30 $1.35 .. 
Inchandaquarter. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mine-run.. 1.15.1420"$is 15 


1.30 Nut, pea and faa ‘80 .80 .80 


Three-quarter-inch 1.25 1.25 
N Coarse slack...... 70 |) 704 ae 


Whes atis relate eee 1.25 
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CINCINNATI 

Strength a feature of market generally. Demand active, 
and supply not excessive. Shortage of labor and ears. 

With the advance of the season, buying becomes more 
active on the part of all classes of purchasers at prices which 
tend to advance steadily in the strong market which is pre- 
‘vailing. Continued inability of operators to secure sufficient 
men, and a limited supply of cars in virtually all quarters, 
have permitted such a small volume of coal to be forwarded 
that the market is practically without spot. Dealers and con- 
sumers who have become accustomed in the past two seasons 
to bargain coal during the summer have been forced into the 
market. 
a scarcity of labor, many of them complaining of inability to 
get enough men to unload cars and for their yards. There 
has been some congestion at the lakes on account of the heavy 
movement in that direction, and the resulting inadequacy of 
the bottoms available. The lake movement looks as if it 
would break records for the season, as buying at the upper 
ports has been heavy and the market should continue active 
until the lakes close. This, of course, has helped the local 
market, as well as others this side of the lakes, and is partly 
responsible for maintaining the present situation. 


LOUISVILLE 

Semistagnation in block coal characterizes Kentucky mar- 
ket. Steam coal strong and active. Short time in many mines. 

Virtual stagnation characterizes the domestic coal situation 
in the Kentucky fields, which is attributed largely to shortage 
of labor. Louisville and operators in other centers, in order 
to protect the market, are storing coal in yards. Steam coals 
are in demand at stiff prices, and mine-run is being quoted 
freely by operators who cannot get the nut and slack out. 
Mines generally are running four and five days a week. Prices 
on domestic grades are holding well, largely, however, because 
there is no demand. 

Prices for eastern Kentucky coals, f.o.b. mines, long ton 
basis, are: Block, $1.60@1.75, up to $1.90 for the extra fancy 
grades; block and lump, $1.45@1.50; egg and round, $1.30@1.35; 
mine-run, $1@1.05; nut and slack, 90@95c. There is no change 
in the western Kentucky field. 





QUUUVURESUUEAAUNEEECCUNAREOOCOANEOOEEEEECC CTT TEETER 
COKE 
arn ee ee es eizutnriaticuca viii nacutndieisinastcoue tt aotenuntennteeea 
CONNELLSVILLE 
Production not fully recovered. Spot coke strong, although 
inactive. 


Since the interruption to coke production caused by Inde- 
pendence Day, the output of the Connellsville region has not 
reached full proportions. There is a disinclination on the part 
of the men to work full time, and while production is increas- 
ing the average operator has had difficulty in meeting con- 
tract requirements and there has been practically no surplus 


coke. Consumers have not been in the market to any extent 
but if conditions continue as in the past fortnight, it is pos- 
sible some spot coke will have to be bought. Meanwhile 


the market is regarded as close to $2.75 for spot coke, while 
the offering of a moderate tonnage would probably depress 
prices and a moderate increase in demand would send prices 
still higher. 

There is no inquiry for furnace coke on contract, but it is 
doubtful whether a quotation of $2.35, the price that has been 
done on several contracts, could now be secured, the operators 
having firmer views, at least temporarily. 

The market for foundry coke is dull and not overly strong. 
We quote: Prompt furnace, $2.65@2.75; contract, $2.35@2.50; 
prompt foundry, $3.25@3.50; contract, $3.25@3.50, per net ton 
at ovens. 


Bufftalo—All the lower grades of coke are higher, with 
foundry also tending in that direction. The scarcity of coal 
has been a contributing cause. Low grades have been too 
low according to foundry, which is $5.10 strong, furnace, $4.60; 
high sulphur, $3.85, and stock, $3.60. 


Chicago—W holesalers are urging the trade to store domes- 
tic coke early in view of a later car and labor shortage. July 
circular on domestic sizes is $4.80, but sales have been made 
as high as $5.30. Foundry sizes show a further rising tend- 
ency. Prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, are as follows: 
Connellsville, $6@6.25; Wise County, $6@6.25; byproduct foun- 
dry, $6@6.25; byproduct domestic, $4.95@5.30; gas house, uN 60 
@ 4.75. 


St. Louis—There has been some little inquiry about do- 
mestic sizes for country districts. Tonnage that is moving 
is mostly on contracts. Foundry business is not showing 
“much life at the present time. Prices on coke range from 
$5.25 on byproduct foundry to $4.50 on domestic sizes for 
prompt shipment. 
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Retailers, likewise, are reported to be suffering from. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Prices trend upward, 
Screenings rise. 


The general situation is considered favorable, with orders 
more plentiful and domestic trade showing betterment. High 
temperatures have not retarded the buying of steam coals, for 
absorption on contract is steady. Shipments of screenings 
against contract commitments in most instances are up to 
production. Screenings are selling above $1 in the country 
districts and at 95c. in the big centers. The price tendency is 
upward in all sizes with little consignment coal on hand in 
trade centers to be sacrificed. Western mines are now aver- 
aging 65 per cent. of productive capacity. Some consumers 
are of the opinion that lower prices will prevail this fall and 
that supplies will be plentiful. 

Shipments of steam sizes to the Chicago district have been 
heavy. Many Chicago retailers are offering premium wages 
to obtain sufficient labor to handle yard coal. The car supply 
has been short at some points, and railroad officials have again 
warned trade that there will not be sufficient equipment to 
meet the fall and winter requirements if ordering is further 
delayed. 

The smokeless situation shows further improvement, owing 
to heavy calls on the Pocahontas district to supply the Tide- 
water demand and increased Lake shipments. This has 
reduced shipments to Western points from the West Virginia 
smokeless field and caused steadier prices on spot shipments. 

Anthracite is quiescent. The movement of tonnage to 
Western points is still very backward. Wholesalers anticipate 
sooner or later a rush of orders. 





with domestic buying heavier. 


CHICAGO 


Steam coals in demand at higher prices. 
vails in all grades. Eastern coals dull. 

Increased buying of Franklin County coal at the new 
schedule prices is now reported to be mostly for retail yards. 
Prices are strong on account of harvest coal demands. Rail- 
roads are taking an increased amount of egg coal at the 
southern Illinois mines. 

Saline County steam sizes are especially strong, the aver- 
age price of screenings being $1 per ton. Some large contracts 
for Montgomery County steam coal are reported to have been 
signed recently. Considerable headway is reported by some 
Illinois shippers in displacing foreign tonnage in the North- 
west by southern lllinois coal. 

Springfield district operators report a fair demand for 
domestic sizes, with the July circular price of $1.60 on lump 
strongly maintained. 

Indiana coals are finding a wider market at more stable 
prices. New orders are being received by the Clinton oper- 
ators for domestic sizes, and steam shipments show continued 
firmness. Knox County operators are now running four days 
a week, and Sullivan County mines which have been closed 
for the summer are about to reopen. 

Smokeless mine run has held firmly at from $1.25 to $1.35. 
Lump and egg sizes are slightly easier, some spot shipments 
having sold as low as $1.60. Pennsylvania prepared sizes have 
been ranging from $1.75 to $2. 

Anthracite is slow in the Chicago district, the slight im- 
provement of last week not having been sustained. The 
wholesalers feel that there will be no impetus to buying until 
late August. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mine: 


Firm tone pre- 


Knox and 


Williamson and 

l’ranklin Co. Springfield Carterville Clinton Greene Cos, 
Lump...... $1.55@1.65 $1.55@1.60 $1.55@1.65 $1.50@1.65 $1.50 
Steam lump 1.35 1.30@1.35 1.35 1.30@1.35 1.30 
23 and 3-in. 

lump Saas sites eave 1.35@1.45 

13-in. lump. 3 Ee Aes ato ais 
Egg....... 1.55@1.65 1.25 1.55@1.65 1.50 1.45@1.50 
Nuts aeee es oo We25 Sa che 1.40@1.50 1.35 
No.lwashed 1.55@1.65 - 1.60@1.70 ae Se 
No.2washed 1.50 .95@1.00 
No. 1 nut. 1.50@1.55 Sty 
No. 2 nut.. 1.45 Fae ese 
Mine-run... 1925 1.15@1.25 1.15 bt a US 
Screenings.. .95@1.05 .90@ .95 .90@ .95 .95@1.00 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. : 

& Saline Co. FE. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Dump...) ol: pede 65 $1.65@2.15 $1.65@2.00 $1.60@2.00 $1. eee 75 
13-in. lump. 
i - RS a Ie Bed. lalsye Ja). 40@1. SOL 65@2. oo 1. 50@1. (Olek 701. 75 
INUGy. cin ere 1.25@1.35 1.60 1.25@1.45 Biche 
No. 1 nut 1.50@1.55 Fo i Nate ba #1 
No. 2 nut 13 Pek . pitt 
Mine-run... Ps) 1.10@1.25 1.25@1.35 1.25@1 35 1 25 
Screenings.. 95@1.00 .95 > Sn Kn aot 
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ST. LOUIS 

Hot weather has checked domestic demand. Labor at 
coal yards is searce. Steam demand continues good. The 
business of mines depending on domestic demand is disap- 
pointing. Anthracite is dull. 

The intensely hot weather has moderated the demand for 
domestic coal to the minimum. Labor has been scarce at all 
of the coal yards for the past six or eight weeks; with the 
advent of the hot wave it has been almost impossible to get 
any one to work at the coal yards. 

A good many of the coal dealers are also in the ice busi- 
ness, and consequently have their hands full without worry- 
ing about coal, so all domestic trade is holding off. With the 
advancing season one would expect a pretty good demand to 
more than offset the hot wave. 

Steam demand continues to be good and all steam sizes 
are firm in price. Mines in the standard district are operating 
four days a week. Some little coal is being carried over each 
night by the mines, mostly domestic coal. 

Springfield and central Illinois mines are in practically 
the same shape as those in the standard district, depending on 
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local requirements and contract business. 
In Franklin County the mines started off the month with 
a good rush, but the last week’s business has been something 
of a disappointment, owing to the fact that this district de- 
pends largely on domestic coal for its business. 
Williamson County mines are running a heavier tonnage 


than at any time this year. 


Anthracite is inclined to be slow. 


The market is quotable on the following basis per net ton, 


f.o.b. mines: 


Staunton 
and 

Franklin William- Mont- Inter- Stand- 

County son gomery mediate ard 
6-ini dumps eo eno ee eee $1.65 $1.35@1.55 $1.35 $1.25 $1.10 
OxS-1nl CGg Arce nvels he ol eke 1265. 91285@1 755.1735 1225 1.10 
Sx2sin ub. bee meee eee 1765." 1035@1 505.9 130 1225 1.00 
Noi? Wut yc ober oe ee re eels 1.50 1,20 Lao 1G 95 
Nols Dut ponte eee 1.30 Li20" aa) ie ane 
NO: atte eee eee 26 Se el ge Beis wee uk P tan oie ee 
NOPD Tite nae cater. erent Bi) ty {0 aL EMS ne 
Screemigs sien chee eee tee .90 .85 .90 .85 .85 
2-in: lump)! a. Suraeeys eavakls ne ee) eee PR ee 1.25 1.15 .90 
Steam eee. 2 ah bs a oes le ee as 1:20) |) La ee eee 
Mine-runi 7a. eee 1.25 Lae 1.10 1.05 .85 
Washed 2. Uc 8 eh Seige ca atl Oc tee Uy Detnite | Ol atte Sa relia ea 
Noy tut M payers ae ete ae 1.65 1.50 1.50 1,40 
IN 0:2 Titik Ee renee eee 1350 1.30 0) 1.30 
Noes nutiicdesake Sons dak) mieten 1.30 125 1.20 1.20 
NOs4 pea. Aa: Rabi teed ala ee 1.25 1A20 1.20 1.20 
Noubislack. = cpwecceia ds oie ee ene m7) sth .70 .70 
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Exports of domestic coal and coke from the United States, 
and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign trade, 
at the specified districts, during the month of May, 1916, were 


as follows: 


EXPORT COAL 








Anthracite, Bituminous, ~ Coke, 
District Tons Tons Tons 
Maine: and New Hampshire:..........6 6 Saereior 70: See ei 
Vermont. «vk hale eee SEene Gta <s, seteleiens 1,017 4,919 41 
Massachusetts...140) 4... see eet nets ames 100 129: ee: 
Ste Viawrence va. ey eee ieee & caste hit ohare 150,386 94,538 1,507 
Rochester 5... uorakt «tise oe Lee oe ie 84,719 155,447 743 
IButial 2 s24 anes tre see ee eee hie ee ails 175,843 135,551 32,556 
NewaYorkss:: . cceinioti eee cee coe 17,809 4,419 Pool 
Philadélphia.yoc.tec a. te ee ee 2 eben 297 76,167 372 
Maryland. .)s1. <2 ah02 conta pole aioe at stk am mm Gin eet 69,820 13,692 
Vir arid bore pkcailers ee eieets Shee ba nee eee 497,166 7,254 
South ‘Caroling 3).45.5 eon teers Lohan mn oberg 4.069:, See: 
Georeia Cts hate cphuabadetehe us Giele,oe eneke a ie geet 404 SA ae 
Blorida facil. pate Sas cake oe Pe ee ee eee 5B wer embers 3 
Mobile.) 382. Fee AR i Atenas ee hone 2,131 = Secret 
New Qrleatisix: Sans tes pie eee ates 80 1,508 175 
Laredo... Ae ee Oe Oe as ee eT Ee ees 6,855 1,280 
El Pasd..c Stee ore ote eae ee ee 65 5,684 9 > Sawer. 
Hagle Paissz.tieen Cree hae ere Cte ae rPnL las Gieepie 859 763 
Arizona’... 5.5. 28 oe ee cae oer ica Ri: Soe er 4,280 16,904 
Southern (Cahforninwere 345 ce oie es es cae 50. 8% ioe 
San Prancis¢os2 335 tae ee ae ee eee 0 eerie lh «see 
Washinptons 1 See ores seer cee ne fl meee ee 2,170 4,102 
Alasika® . 5. ot Sores acer ee Pec) Se ee ee D8 Gaya: 
Dakotacs cisco tune ecient atures intents 807 2,614 432 
Duluth! éSuperiotwecr sce ee Clee rer 1,790 129 
Michigan’? iia cnbt cede & aie Oe beeen colate 38 51,174 9,556 
Ohio. odes 6 ce ekalote aya ate iba eae aie a 19,624 861,751 310 
Total cone erase ne -chreh vee eae be eas 450,785 1,984,100 91,147 
BUNKER COAL 
Gross Tons 
WWaryland «2 aicicacn xctevecgere atthe ear RROR RAC Cita, «12 fc: ohne nee ae 56,285 
New. Yorkoots cco oo ete ee lel gerchs oy oct e hee s nena een 309,420 
Philadelphia vgep b.ocd ate ere ine pire he denalinte GF «10 sounis) us Reece teen eae 35,570 
Virginia . duc terre os oo eee OO Ne ee eete Nias Sacks co ba eater 187,111 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN RY. 


Below is a statement of the shipments of coal and coke 
over the Norfolk & Western lines during May, 1916, and five 
months ended May 31, 1916, as compared with corresponding 
periods of the previous year, in net tons: 


5 Months————. 











Shipments: 1915 1916 1915 
Coal 
Tidewater, foreign....... 385,449 314,057 1,138,766 1,307,905 
Tidewater, coastwise..... 262,281 281,389 1,314,290 1,570,540 
Domestic). 40 ee eee 1,786,884 2,534,141 7,594,820 11,170,189 
Coke 
Tidewater, foreign....... 5,605 7,613 8,564 25,069 
Domestics: eee ee 73,665 175,756 358,202 871,835 
Total... 2a. eee 2,513,884 3,312,956 10,414,642 14,945,538 
TRANSVAAL 


The coal production for February, according to the Trans- 
vaal Chamber of Mines, amounted to 470,946 tons, which com- 
pares with 319,670 tons for February of last year, or an in- 
crease of 161,266 tons, and 435,548 tons for January this year, 
or an increase of 35,398 tons. The gross production for two 
months of this year has amounted to 906,494 tons, as compared 
with 687,965 for the same period last year, or an increase of 
118,529 tons. 
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CUTTY 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 740—Coal to Mis- 
souri Stations. Submitted May 17, 1916. Decided May 24, 1916. 


Proposed increased rates on bituminous coal in carloads 
from mines on the Southein Ry. in Illinois and Indiana to 
stations on the Chicago & Alton R.R. in Missouri have not 
been justified, and schedules under suspension ordered 
canceled. 


No. 3771—Stonega Ceal and Coke Co. ws. Louisville & Nash- 
ville R.R. Co. Investigation and Suspension Docket No, 71— 
Coal and Coke Rates. Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 321—Coal Rates from Virginia Mines. Investigation and 
Suspension Docket No. 625—Coke from Virginia Points. In- 
vestigation and Suspension Docket No. 633—Coal from Vir- 
gZinia Mines. Submitted Nov. 4, 1915. Decided May 23, 1916. 


1. Reasonable divisions to the Interstate R.R. out of the 
through rates involved fixed at 15c. per ton on coal and 18c. 
per ton on coke. 

2. The provisions of section 16-A of the act regarding the 
rehearing of cases by the Commission does not contemplate 
that the rehearing must be completed and a supplemental 
report and order be made before the expiration of the original 
order. 

3. Exhibits compiled by Commission’s examiners of ac- 
counts, offered in evidence at a duly appointed hearing, with- 
out objection from interested parties, properly identified by 
the official stenographer and filed in the record along with 
all the other evidence in the case, are lawfully a part of the 
record. 

4. Rates fixed under Federal authority must yield “just 
compensation,” which comprehends a reasonable return upon 
the value of property devoted to public use. 

5. Where the traffic involved is only a portion of the traffic 
moving over the originating division, and only a small portion 
of the coal and coke traffic moving over the line, which, in 
turn, is only’a small part of the entire coal and coke tonnage ° 
moving over the entire system, a claim that the rates on the 
traffic involved are confiscatory is not established until it 
be shown that the rates on the other traffic moving over the 
originating line are reasonably remunerative and that the 
revenue derived from the other coal and coke traffic moving 
over the line is adequate. 

6. Commercial competition a controlling 
adjustment of the rates here considered. 

7. Reasonable rates on coal from St. Charles and Appa- 
lachia are found herein to be such as do not exceed the rates 
contemporaneously in effect from Middlesboro-Jellico to the 
same destinations by more than the differential herein fixed. 
Reasonable coke rates for the future will be such as do not 
exceed $2.50 per ton to Chicago with proportionately scaled 
rates to other destinations involved. 

8. St. Charles included in Appalachia group and a differen- 
tial from this group of 15¢c. per ton over Middlesboro-Jellico 
rates on coal fixed. Coal Rates from Virginia Mines, 30 I. C. C., 
635, modified. 

9. The Appalachia group rate to be applied from operations 
on the Interstate R.R. 
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| Playgrounds forthe Children | 
: Mr. Coal- Mine Superintendent, do : 
: you realize the possibilities of the : 
= : ) = 
: children’s play ground movement to : 
: your community or any other community : 
: for that matter, be it town, village or city? : 
E HERE are men and women who be- school children reach maturity, he is the : 
= lieve that the establishment of play- one most vitally concerned in the workings = 
= grounds will revolutionize methods of of the plan. = 
2 education—men and women who have de- : = 
= al Spe A Boys love to group themselves into gangs = 
= voted their lives to educational work; and = 
Ee (men do too, for that matter, only they zs 
= there are other men and women who go so ; : = 
= call their gangs clans, cliques, lodges, etc.) = 
= far as to say that the movement should rank ‘ a = 
= ant and the playground gives the children the = 
= as our greatest contribution to the progress ciahie ‘ d d ies = 
= of the world. Be it known that the agita- beeen 6 ok od ius ss eines wlroa 2 
E : aaa vance beyond gang loyalty and root for 5 
= tion has spread to the Philippine Islands : s . : = 
2 : F : : their town. That is where the superintend- = 
= and into Japan and is making rapid prog- : ‘ : 2 
= 7a ent comesin. Think of an army of growing = 
= boys proud of their town. = 
= One teacher trained for playground work mah ; ; = 
2 can take a public-school playground in any And i. is all accomplished so easily; this E 
= community and make it so popular among awakening of the town spirit. Perhaps it : 
= the children that every boy and girl of has its beginning in a baseball game be- : 
2 school age will clamor for enrollment. That tween rival towns, or an athletic meet, = 
= is the first step in the program—the play- or ‘a vegeta ble-growing contest; the result E 
5 ground and the school are made to work is the same in any case. Once started, it = 
= hand in hand. Just as soon as interest takes hold with a vengeance and never 2 
= has been aroused in the combined program, releases its hold on the imagination of one 5 
2 the child’s educational progress is assured. who has caught the spirit. z 
= It is no longer & Case of all work and no If you think we are exaggerating, start an : 
= play—in fact, itis almost all play to hear investigation. You won’t have to go far to = 
= some of the children tell about it. find one of these modern playgrounds— = 
= But what has the already overworked they are almost everywhere already. But = 
= coal-mine superintendent got to do with all don’t start the investigation unless you are = 
2 that? asks someone. Just at the moment in shape to inaugurate a similar movement : 
2 nothing possibly, but if he expects to still be in your own camp, for you'll never be satis- : 
= in harness when the present generation of fied with your camp again if you do. z 
Pim 
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Promotion of Employees 
3y E. L. Coe 


Recently, when I was in the office of one of the 
executives of a large coal company, the constant changing 
of positions by technical men was mentioned as a serious 
company problem. 

The officer said: “Every time I import a man at 
least two or three others leave my employ, giving as 
their reason that they were disappointed in not being 
advanced to the position, which I thought they were not 
qualified to fill.” 

The managers of our railroads have pioneered in many 
fields and have taught us many lessons; not the least 
of the good work that one of the progressive roads has 
accomplished is the means employed to maintain amicable 
relations with its employees, in spite of the closed shop 
that practically exists on this transportation system. 

Whenever a vacancy occurs on the railroad in question, 
be it that of a mere brakeman or a conductorship on one 
of the most-coveted “runs,” there is posted all over the 
division a notice to the effect that a vacancy exists and 
all who desired to be considered for the position are in- 
vited to file their applications, for which blanks that 
are practically “examination papers” are furnished by 
the superintendent. At the same time the latter is ad- 
vised as to each applicant’s character and ability by his 
immediate superior, and all things being equal, the man 
who is judged best qualified by his own answers to the 
questions propounded is promoted to the vacancy, One 
phase of this method of filling desirable positions is that 
anyone who in point of service is eligible to promotion, 
but for reasons of his own does not apply for the place, 
has no grounds to base any complaint for lack of ad- 
vancement in the future. 

The foregoing method has been tested for over a 
decade and by its use has given ample evidence of the 
wisdom of the officer who first instituted such a simple 
and admirable plan. It develops the esprit de corps 
among employees, it promotes the spirit of codperation, 
it makes for all that is essential for the smooth operation 
of all industrial organizations. Furthermore, it gives 
to each employee, no matter how low in the industrial 
ladder he may be, a positive assurance that the future 
holds something tangible for him and that he has but 
to do his part and promotion will be his ultimate reward. 

Why not borrow the plan for use in the coal industry? 

Some companies leave all promotions in the hands 
of the foreman at the collieries, and in the engineering 
departments a similar plan is in vogue. As a result, we 
frequently see promotions made that are not in the best 
interests of the service—the result of poor judgment and 
lack of foresight on the part of those who make the 
promotions. 

When a man is imported to fill a desirable berth (and 
right here it may be pertinent to remark that a position 
often regarded as of little importance by the management 
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may be viewed by some of the employees as the goal of 
their desire), what a spirit of dissatisfaction is created! 
What personal enmity is aroused between employer and 
employee! The esprit de corps is now conspicuous by 
its absence. The men go about their work like inanimate 
beings. Their expressed opinion of the officers of the 
company is ofttimes unprintable. Moreover, they render 
disinterested service, and at the first opportunity leave 
the employ of a concern that had hoped to train 
them and keep them as permanent members of the 
organization. 

Here is a plan that any company can try without cost 
or delay, and if put into effect it will never be discon- 
tinued. Employees will become more efficient once they 
are assured of promotion at every opportunity, provided 
they are qualified. 

There is no other business that requires more brains, 
more personal initiative, more trained men than the coal- 
producing industry. And by reason of the complex 
problems that continually arise, it is desirable to main- 
tain intact, as much as possible, the personnel not only 
of the engineering, but of all other departments of every 
mining company. 

We hear among employers much talk of the lack of 
loyalty on the part of employees. Can we expect em- 
ployees to be loyal unless we assure them that their 
meritorious services will be rewarded? Again I say, try 
the railroad’s plan of promotion in the least desirable 
as well as the best paid positions in the organization. 


cS 
Helping the Other Fellow 


Mine owners want the earth and they want it hard. 
Mine managers want the earth and they want it hard. 
Mine superintendents and foremen want the earth and 
they want it hard. Yes, even the mine laborers want 
the earth and want it hard. 

Has any man ever received all that he thought was 
coming to him? 

It’s easy enough to decide what we want. 

But who ever stops to consider what the other man 
wants? 

For example, mine owners do not realize that their 
mine laborers want the earth and want it hard—at least 
not until a sure enough syndicalist gets loose in their 
home town and stirs up the natives. 

We might with equal truth say that foremen do not 
realize that laborers want the earth and want it hard, 
but the statement would not be impressive. - 

If every man would take a few minutes each day to 
say to the man just below him, “Friend, we’re both 
trying to do the best we can, and while I haven’t much 
time to help you along, T’ll promise not to take ad- 
vantage of you,” there would be quite a different feeling 
in the world; and yet, strange as it may seem, most 
people could make that statement without stretching 
their consciences or drawing on their imaginations. 
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Truing up Oil Rings 
It is sometimes found that an oil ring is a little out of 
round and fails to turn properly. The ring may have 
been damaged slightly in assembling the machine or 
jammed or struck subsequently. In some machines the 
oil rings can be easily removed, but in others, particularly 
in the intermediate bearing of a three-bearing machine, 





HARDWOOD BLOCK UNDER RING 


considerable work is required. A simple method is here 
suggested for truing a ring in place. By calipering one 
of the true oil rings, the correct inside diameter is ob- 
tained, and calipering the shaft at the bearing gives its 
diameter. Then by sawing out a hardwood form to fit the 
curvature of each and using as shown, the ring may be 
tapped with a copper hammer and revolved slowly and 
made true in a short time-——Gordon Fox in Power. 
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When Experience FailsToTeach 


He prided himself on being an experienced man. You 
could hardly be with him an hour before you knew that, 
for he did not fail to make you acquainted with the 
fact. He had been around mines 
from his youth, and he knew 
just how they were run. 

But he made no great suc- 
cess, for he depended on his 
experience and gave his imag- 
ination no place. He questioned 
nothing so long as it was done 
in the “good old way.” He for- 
got altogether that it was the 
new way of working which could 
alone succeed. 

He forgot that competing 
with him were thousands ‘of 
managers doing work by the old 
and accepted rules and able, 
therefore, to produce coal at the 
same rate per ton at which he 
could produce it. He overlooked the fact that such men 
had to sell their coal practically at cost, or a little below. 

The only man who could make money was one who 
could get his coal out cheaper. Experience alone, there- 
fore, could never make him successful—it could only 
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coal seams. 
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Imteresting Facts 


Information of great practical value is 
contained in the articles on underground 
mining that are now being published in 


carry the first of the articles on “Western 
Mining Methods” by A. C. Watts, chief 
engineer of the Utah Fuel Co. 
neer in the country is better qualified to 
handle the subject than Mr. Watts. 
East has much to learn from the 
especially in the matter of mining thick 
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keep him in line. To the experience he had he must 
add imagination and a readiness to look at matters from 
a new point of view. 

In fact, experience is as likely to be a trap as a cudgel. 
The man who relies on it alone never gets anywhere. 
If anyone would succeed, he must question every manner 
of operation from the ground up and must be convinced 
that there is something wrong or the operation would 
be more cheaply performed. The longer the life of a 
method the surer the practical man is convinced that 
it needs shaking up and reshaping. 

And. it’s no use nibbling at the problem. The trouble 
with staple industries is that they are cursed by staple 
methods, staple men and staple machinery, and these 
staple follies can hardly be broken up except with a 
stick of dynamite. 

The really enterprising man in *49 left the East and 
went West, and as a pioneer dared everything. The 
original men are similarly entering the untried industries, 
and the cautious men are left to conduct the older forms 
of activity on the tried lines of long experience. 
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Lest We Forget 


Most men who will read this are bosses in charge of 
men. Possibly you are a bank boss, a master mechanic, 
a general manager or a president. 

What we are interested in is this: Do you realize 
fully that the men under you are human beings and not 
sticks of wood? 

“Sure,” you say—but wait a minute. 

Do you make an effort to furnish these men a working 
place that is safe, well ventilated and well drained ? 

A human being appreciates all these things. 

Do you take them into your confidence sufficiently to 
enable them to get a connected idea of what you are 
driving at? 

A human being requires a vision. 

Do you place trade papers at their disposal, having 
articles bearing on their particular kind of work? 

A human being requires imagination. 

Do you ever encourage their 
loyalty to you and to the cor- 
poration employing them ? 

A human being requires a 
hero. 

Here’s an illustration of what 
we are trying to bring out: 

At Ellis Island off New York 
Harbor, where the immigrants 
are detained while their fitness 
is being investigated, it used to 
be customary to make sure that 
they were provided with food 
and shelter and stop at that. 

Lately, under a new admin- 
istration, it has been discovered 
that these men and women and 
children, who are often detained 
for indefinite periods, cannot put their senses to sleep, 
so the children have been provided with playgrounds, the 
mothers with flowers and the men with papers and maga- 
zines. The effect has been almost magical and holds a 
lesson for the coal industry. 
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By Epwarp H. Coxr* 





SY NOPSIS—Discipline is the foundation of 
safety. A concise, easily understood set of rules is 
valuable. <A piece of apparatus should be repaired 
before it breaks. All dangerous places and ma- 
chines should be guarded. Careful men should be 
placed in authority and should then be furnished 
the necessary material with which to work. 


The first requisite for safety and efficiency is disci- 
pline. And by discipline I do not mean making rules 
and failing to enforce them, or enforcing them on some 
employees and not on others, or making others comply 
and breaking the rules yourself. IJ mean the enforcement 
of discipline from the top to the very bottom. If there 
is any one thing more than another that will tempt men 
to break and disregard rules, it is for the boss to do so. 

By discipline I do not mean the adoption and enforce- 
ment of a lot of unnecessary regulations, many of which 
accomplish no other purpose than to be a burden on the 
employees and demonstrate that someone has or feels 
that he has authority to make rules. I do mean, how- 
ever, the adoption of just as few rules as will insure the 
safe, economical and efficient operation of a mine and 
then the rigid enforcement of those rules on all alike 
without fear or favor. 

Keep in mind that the fewer rules there are to remem- 
ber the fewer there will be to forget and disregard. Keep 
in mind also that to be effective, rules must be known 
and understood by those who are to be guided and gov- 
erned by them. There are many ways in which this can 
be accomplished. Among others I will mention having 
them printed on cards in large type and in all the dif- 
ferent languages spoken by the employees and posted 
in conspicuous places around the plant and where men 
congregate. They should also be printed in neat pam- 
phlet form and given to every employee as he is engaged. 

All bosses and others in authority must know and 
understand the rules and assist the other employees to do 
so by talking with them from time to time on the sub- 
ject. Hold examinations periodically, open to all em- 
ployees, on the safety rules, and give prizes to those who 
pass the best examination. Have some person or persons 
give lectures from time to time on safety, illustrated 
by lantern slides, moving pictures or otherwise, showing 
the right and the wrong ways of doing things and illus- 
trating or explaining the result of doing things the wrong 
way or the effect of breaking the rules. 

Another way to impress the rules on the minds of the 
employees is to have a few of them printed each payday 
on the back of the pay statement or envelope or on a ship 
of paper to be inserted in each pay envelope. 


Do It Now 


I believe that after discipline, the next requisite is 
a careful observance of the two old adages, “A stitch in 
time saves nine” and “An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure.” In other words, try to prevent break- 
downs and accidents by frequent inspections and make 
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the necessary renewals of worn parts before rather than 
after they fail, And when a dangerous condition is 
observed, attend to it at once; that is “Do Ir Now,” 
and don’t wait till someone is hurt or killed or some 
apparatus breaks down and causes a delay before 
repairing it. 

Next in order of importance are cleanliness and ven- 
tilation, and by cleanliness I mean roadways and travel- 
ing roads free from mud, coal dust, slate piles along the 
sides of the tracks, and standing water over the rails. 
Good ventilation means a minimum of explosive or 
noxious gases, and a minimum of explosive gas means a 
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minimum risk of gas explosions and resultant fires. A 


minimum of noxious gases means better health, and 
safety should apply to health as well as to life and limb. 
Better health means increased efficiency and less liability 
of accidents all around. 

Good ventilation means not only plenty of fresh air, 
but that it should be properly conducted with a minimum 
of leakage to the working faces. Good ventilation also 
carries with it considerable of the moisture from the 
mine and means dry coal dust, which in turn implies 
danger of dust explosions unless measures are adopted to 
remove as much as possible of the dust and render the 
balance nonexplosive by moisture or mixture with rock 
dust. 

Excessive ventilation with high-velocity air currents 
is a subject on which there is considerable difference 
of opinion among mining men. My own personal view 
is that when sufficient air is supphed to amply comply 
with the law, remove all explosive or noxious gases with- 
out allowing the return airways to carry a percentage of 
gas even approximating an explosive mixture or to be 
unduly loaded with noxious gases, remove quickly the 
smoke caused by shooting and provide a good, clear, 
sweet atmosphere for the men to breathe, it is then well 
to stop and call it enough. I consider this enough for 
several reasons: First, because the higher the velocity 
of the air current the more coal dust will be carried in 
suspension to be deposited along roadways, timbers and 
gobs to cause or increase possible dust explosions. Fur- 
thermore, more moisture is carried out of the mine, in- 
creasing the risk of dust explosions or requiring more 
humidification, or both. Second, because if more air is 
forced into the mine more power is consumed for that 
purpose, thus increasing the operating cost. 

High air velocities will pick up dust from moving or 


standing cars and deposit it on timbers and gobs, espe- — 
cially if the coal is very dry. If the tracks are muddy or 


covered with water, it means that they cannot be kept in 
shape for economical and efficient haulage, and if the 


traveling roads or manways are in the same condition, — 


the result will be that it will be hard to get the men 
to travel in them, or if they do, they will be compelled 


to work with wet feet, which are not conducive to health. — 


If slate, rock and dirt are allowed to accumulate along 
the sides of the tracks, they will be sure to accumulate 
in places to such an extent that they will slide down 
on the tracks, causing derailments, or be piled so close 
to the track that cars, and locomotives, if they are used, 
will scrape and rub, causing additional friction or damage 
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to equipment and sometimes delay in clearing the way 
so that trips can get by. Also, such accumulations make 
it impossible for a man to get in the clear if he meets 
a trip, or if he can get in the clear, he may slip on a 
piece of slate or pile of dirt in trying to do so and slide 
under or into the trip and be injured. 

Then, too, the tracks should be kept in good condition, 
otherwise derailments and wrecks will result in possible 
injury or loss of life to the men, and always in delay 
in getting out coal and hence in inefficiency. Here again 
come in the two old adages already quoted. If a bad 
place in the track appears, repair it now and don’t wait 
till it must be fixed in order to get a car over it or has 
probably caused trouble or injury. Furthermore, as a 
general proposition slovenliness invites waste in the use 
of material and supplies and promotes ill health, while 
cleanliness usually promotes economy and good health. 
Also, men working in clean surroundings will take more 
interest in keeping the equipment in their charge in 
proper working order. 


SYSTEMATIC TIMBERING Is ImpoRTANT 


Another important factor in the safe and efficient 
operation of a mine is proper and systematic timbering. 
This requires, first, that suitable material be provided and, 
second, that it be properly and judiciously applied. Poor 
or insufficient timbering frequently causes delays in min- 
ing, loading and hauling coal, as well as injury or death 
to workmen and animals and damage to equipment as 
a result of falls of the roof. 

The proper selection, handling und use of explosives 
has a marked influence on the safe and efficient operation 
of a mine. If the coal can be properly produced by a 
permissible explosive, passed as such: by the United States 
Bureau of Mines, such an explosive should certainly be 
used. If not, then black powder of a suitable grade to pro- 
duce the best quality of coal might be employed, but 
under no circumstances should dynamite be used, on ac- 
count of the shattering and pulverizing effect it has on 
the coal, filling the air with a fine coal dust, making a 
hot flame and producing a poor grade of coal. 

So much has recently appeared in the columns of Coal 
Age in regard to the safe handling and use of explosives 
in coal mines that I will not enter into the details of 
that, but simply say in passing that a clear and explicit 
set of rules governing this feature should be promulgated 
and enforced. ‘The very strictest discipline is more 
necessary in this branch of coal mining than in any 
other with the possible exception of the handling of the 
ventilation and explosive gas in a gaseous mine. 


ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT SHOULD Br Property UsEp 


The use, or rather misuse, of electric equipment in 
mines has resulted in considerable loss of life and untold 
lack of efficiency. Some few years ago many mines were 
equipped with 500-volt direct current for haulage, cut- 
ting and pumping. This was especially true of old mines 
covering a large territory where transmission lines were 
long and where, in order to save excessive line losses or 
excessive use of copper in the transmission lines or both, 
this voltage was employed. But this class of equipment 
has been found to be dangerous and more costly to main- 
tain, and its use should not be allowed in new instal- 
lations. The limit for use on haulage or mining machines 
should be 250 to 275 volts. Anything above that should 
he confined to insulated wires and fixed equipment. 
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High-tension alternating current can be carried to or 
into the mines and transformed at substations which can 
be located at convenient places at the portal or within 
the mines, in conjunction, if desired, with pump stations 
or hoists. Electrical installations should be made under 
the supervision of a competent electrician or electrical 
engineer. Where 500-volt equipment is in use at existing 
operations, all trolley wires should be thoroughly shielded 
if less than 6¥% or 7 ft. above the track, to prevent men 
coming in contact with them. All other wires should be 
thoroughly insulated and switches, cutoffs, Jumpers, etc., 
housed in lock boxes. The greatest care should be exer- 
cised in handling cables for fear of defects from wear 
and tear on the insulation, which is of necessity sub- 
jected to very hard usage. Such cables should be subject 
to frequent and careful inspection on this account and 
should be well wrapped when conditions demand it. 

Rubber mats or other efficient insulation should be 
provided in front of all switchboards. No matter what 
voltage is used, all wires should be substantially strung 
and supported and all equipment kept in good order and 
efficiently operated by competent persons in order to 
prevent delays from short-circuits, grounds and burn- 
outs. 

No other class of machinery around a mine is so sub- 
ject to trouble on account of misuse as is the electrical 
equipment. Some years ago an old mine foreman of my 
acquaintance objected to the installation of some electric 
equipment in a mine of which he was in charge on the 
ground that if a steam or air engine got out of order any 
jack-leg could take a hammer and monkey wrench and 
maybe a wooden plug and “hit her a few licks and make 
her go,” but if anything went wrong with an electric 
motor it took an expert to repair it. 

All locomotives and cars should be kept in good order 
to prevent derailments, wrecks and delays, the former 
often resulting in injury to employees. Flat wheels and 
rough tracks, besides causing wrecks, shake coal off the 
cars in transit. Cracks in the bodies or boxes of the cars 
also allow small coal to leak out along the tracks. Tuis 
means not only loss of coal, but additional work cleaning 
tracks as well as coal ground up into dust with the 
accompanying danger of increasing the magnitude of an 
explosion should there be one. 


GASOLINE SHOULD BE CAREFULLY HANDLED 


Where gasoline is used in tue mine for haulage, pump- 
ing or other purpose, the greatest care should be exercised 
in its handling and use. It should always be uandled in 
a. closed container free from leaks, and when necessary to 
transfer it from one container to another or to open any 
container, great care should be taken to see that no open 
light or fire of any description is near. The exhaust 
from a gasoline-driven engine of any kind should if 
possible be conducted into the return-air current and 
care taken to see that the air going to the working places 
is not contaminated with the fumes. 

Care should also be exercised in the handling and use 
of lubricating oils or other combustible materials. The 
careless but too common practice of throwing oily waste 
or other combustible rubbish where it can cause a fire 
should be especially avoided. Spring-top metal cans 
should be provided as receptacles for such material. 

Where stables are underground, hay should be carried 
to them in bales and not loose. Open lights should not 
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be allowed in stables, and a means should be provided 
for closing them air-tight quickly in case of fire originat- 
ing therein. Fire extinguishers and water barrels and 
buckets should be kept close at hand. Open lights and 
smoking should be prohibited. 

Permanent brattices and overcasts should be built of 
masonry. It is a wise precaution also to cover doors with 
some sort of thin sheet metal, especially if constructed 
of light soft wood. Old metal powder kegs can be used 
for this purpose. 

All material of whatever character should be carefully 
watched to avoid large waste in that direction. Many a 
foreman, efficient in other directions, is particularly care- 
less about not recovering track material and props from 
worked-out and abandoned places, believing that it is 
easier, if not cheaper, to take in new material than to 
recover what is already in the mine. His superintendent 
or manager, who is possibly hammering him to keep 
down his labor cost, will be more likely to notice promptly 
a slightly increased labor expense than a higher material 
or supply cost. 

All machinery and dangerous places or conditions 
should be carefully guarded, shielded or cared for in 
some way to minimize the liability of injury to employees. 
Separate manways should be provided where mechanical 
haulage is in use and the men should be compelled to 
travel by them. Especially should men be forbidden to 
travel on slopes while trips are being operated thereon. 
A drag or some other automatic stop or derailing device 
should be attached to the rear end of loaded trips while 
moving up a slope to prevent them running back in case 
of a broken rope or coupling. Men working in slopes 
should be protected by a derail switch or barrier of some 
kind against runaway cars. 

Where a separate manway is impossible, a clear space 
alongside of the track should be maintained for foot 
travel or at least manholes along the rib at frequent 
intervals. These should be kept whitewashed so as to 
quickly attract the eye. All locomotives should be 
equipped with good headlights, and when necessary to 
push trips (which should not be done if it can be avoided) 
the front end should carry a light or automatic gong 
or both. 


CAREFUL PRELIMINARY Stupy Is ESSENTIAL 


A careful study of the nature of the coal and superin- 
cumbent strata should be made to determine whether the 
Jongwall or room-and-pillar system of mining should be 
carried on. If the latter is adopted the proper percentage 
of extraction on the first mining should be determined as 
well as the maximum width of entries and rooms that can 
safely be used with a minimum of timbering and roof 
trouble, the minimum safe thickness of pillars to be left 
so as to avoid danger of a squeeze or creep either before 
or during robbing and still keep narrow work and yardage 
down to a minimum and get a maximum tonnage with a 
safe minimum amount of development. 

Tn all cases, however, it is well to keep on the safe side. 
In room-and-pillar work generally, and especially if a 
large regular area is to be worked, a panel system of 
some sort should be used. The size of the panel and 
jength of entries and rooms to be adopted should be care- 
fully studied so as to avoid excessive gathering hauls and 
an excessive amount of roadways which must be main- 
tained regardless of the output secured. 
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Another matter requiring careful study and on which 
there is some difference of opinion is when to draw pil- 
lars. My opinion is that if conditions will permit, the 
pillars should be drawn as soon as places are driven to 
their limit, as I believe that at that time, if the pillars 
are sufficiently large, they can be drawn cheaper and 
easier and will yield a better grade of coal with less waste 
than later. 

However, if the superincumbent strata carry large 
quantities of water which is admitted to the mine by the 
drawing of the pillars and consequent breaking of those 
strata, the amount of water resulting therefrom to be 
pumped may be so excessive that it might be much 
cheaper in the end to leave all the pillars till the first 
mining is completely finished or nearly so and confine the 
excessive pumping cost to the final robbing period instead 
of spreading it over the whole life of the mine. In some 
cases title to the coal will not permit damage to surface 
land where it is valuable, and in such cases a minimum 
safe pillar should be left during the entire period of the 
first mining. 


LocaTION AND Kinp oF Room. Tracks Is Important 


In connection with the layout of the mine another 
question to be considered is the location and kind of 
room tracks and whether one or two should be employed 
to the room. The number and location will depend on 
the width of the rooms and pillars, nature of the roof, 
whether the seam is flat or pitching and the method of 
getting cars in and out of the rooms, and whether or 
not the pillars are to be drawn at once. In regard to the 
kind of track to be used in the rooms, it will be found 
to be cheaper in the long run and more efficient, though 
more expensive at the start, to use steel rails, except 
where rooms are driven up the pitch and a single track 
used, the loaded cars being let down by hand with brake 
or sprag, in which case it will be found easier to control 
the loads on wooden rails. 

Steel ties in the rooms will also be found economical 
in the long run if properly used and cared for. Espe- 
cially are they recommended in low coal, thereby allowing 
the use of a slightly higher car or giving more room 
between the top of car and roof for loading and possibly 
preventing the necessity of brushing the roof in some or 
all rooms. ; 

The type of mining machine, from among the many 
different kinds now on the market, to be chosen as best 
suited to meet each condition is a question that should be 
given careful and thorough study, as on the selection 
of the best adapted style of machine may depend a large 
measure of the success of the mine. 

Careful and thorough inspection of the working places, 
especially in mines generating gas or having treacherous 
roof, is essential also to safety and efficiency. 


EFFICIENT Men ARE NECESSARY 


Finally, a most important factor in the safe and effi- 
cient operation of a coal mine is the selection of the most 
careful and efficient men available for the different posts 
to be filled, from the superintendent all the way down 
the line. When such men are selected, confidence should 
be placed in them, especially those higher up. They 
should be given what they need—not extravagantly, but 
enough to work with. Then and then only can results be 
expected. | 
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Tools for a Water-Tube Boiler 


A lighting station used a battery of four 300-hp. Bab- 
cock & Wilcox boilers, and in the care and upkeep of these 
the need af several tools was felt. These were to be pur- 
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BE-BENDING TOOL 





BRICK-HANDLING TONGS 
BAFFLING TOOLS FOR THE BOILER ROOM 


chased in the market, but the engineer decided to have a 
set made at a near-by forging shop and have them of a 
size that was suited to these particular boilers, says D. 
A. Hampson in Power. 

The drawings show these tools and need little explana- 
tion. The tube-bending and spreading tools are made of 
steel and are long enough to reach up in among the tubes. 
The brick-placing tongs are most convenient for setting 
the new baffle bricks in their hard-to-reach location. 


a 
Duty of Employer to Employee* 


The employer should fairly remunerate the workman 
for all that is expected of him. 

We hear a great deal about inequality in the matter of 
wages. One man earns a great deal more than another 
who serves longer hours and does more work. ‘This 
evident cause of dissatisfaction has a bad moral effect on 
ether workers: it disheartens the poor unfortunate who, 
though he does his best, finds himself behind, and it 
assists the less assiduous ones to deliberately shirk their 
duties. 

In paying his workers the motto of every employer 
should be “Equal work, equal wages.” The worker should 
be supplied with the best possible appliances and given 
every opportunity for being trained in their use. The 
conditions of work, while not so harsh and cumbrous as 
to cause unnecessary inconvenience to the worker or inter- 
fere with the proper performance of his duties, should 
yet be stringent enough to prevent the possibility of any 
circumstances likely to cause injury to health, life or 
limb. 
For example, badly ventilated mines, workshops, off- 
ces and schools should not be tolerated, and unsafe 
appliances, cages, ropes, ladders, scaffolding, etc., should 

*This article was awarded the prize offered by a prominent 


mine superintendent in the anthracite region of Pennsylvania 
at a literary contest among the mine employees. 
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have no place in the equipment of a mine. The whole 
operation should be governed by regulations that must be 
strictly observed and are generally conducive to the safety 
and good health of the workers. The employer should 
do all that les in his power to raise the status of his 
workers, socially, morally and intellectually. This can 
be accomplished as follows: 

Socially—By providing better houses and creating op- 
portunities for sufficient and suitable recreation when em- 
ployees can meet their fellow workers under the varied 
circumstances of life. It is true of human nature that 
the oftener men meet one another, the better they under- 
stand and know one another, and the more likely it is 
that “peace and good will to all men” will reign upon 
the earth. . 

Moraliy—By encouraging habits of cleanliness, punc- 
tuality, sobriety and thrift among the men. 

Intellectually—By helping to establish schools, scien- 
tific and literary classes, libraries and similar institutions, 
and affording facilities for the attendance of workers at 
such places, and encouraging the same by giving due 
preference and recognition to those whose aims and at- 
tainments are the most meritorious. 

Now, more than ever, must the result of the world’s 
commercial struggle depend on that most valuable of all 
national assets, brains, and coupled with it must be the 
personal aptitude of every unit making up the com- 
mercial whole. 

When the management of a mine is intrusted to an 
intermediary between employer and workers, it is due 
to the workers that the choice of such a person should 
depend not upon private influence or social standing, 
but solely upon merit, having special regard to the ex- 
perience, age, attainments, moral character and _ fitness 
of such person for the particular work required of him. 

The element of trust should play a large part in the 
relations between an employer and his men. Trust in- 
spires confidence, and the latter is always productive of 
better work, which is after all the very thing the employer 
wants. When the employer comes into closer relations 
with his employees, there is awakened a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness, which takes the place of that too widely 
prevailing today—a spirit that too often partakes of open 
hostility or exclusive self-interest. Labor and capital 
are the two oars of a boat, and both must work in 
harmony before any progress can be made. 

The best solution to this subject is that offered by 
the Gospel. Let love take the place of selfishness and 
the Golden Rule become the basis of every contract be- 
tween the employer and his workmen. The result will 
be to create a sense of responsibility in the employer and 
personal loyalty in the employee. 
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Superintendence of Mine Villages—The sanitary engineer 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, J. H. White, recently 
deelared to the National Safety Council: ‘“‘The time is coming 
when town and mine management will be separated. The 
management of a modern mining town can no longer be con- 
sidered aS a mere side issue of the mine superintendent’s 
duties. One cannot proceed far in any constructive mine- 
town program before he sees that the mine superintendent 
cannot run both the mine and the town without doing an in- 
justice to them both and to himself also. Already some min- 
ing men are decrying the fact that mine superintendents are 
spending too much time on the surface and in the office and 
are shifting the more disagreeable but vitally important 
underground duties into the hands of subordinates, whe are 
often but ill fitted to perform them.” 
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By E. A. Hotsprook* 





SY NOPSIS—The arrangement of tracks, and par- 
ticularly the grades in the yards at coal mines, are 
subject to many variables. The arades that are 
theoretically correct coincide closely with those usu- 
ally employed. 





Mine-tipple designs differ greatly in the lavout of the 
railroad tracks—that is, in the location and grades of those 
tracks used for the empty, loading and loaded railroad coal 
cars. At many mines the uneven and uncertain grade of 
the railroad tracks and switches is a noticeable fault and 
one that causes trouble and delay, on account of the fre- 
quent stopping of cars or the derailment of runaways. 

The decision as to the best location and grades for the 
tracks may be complicated by the following factors: (a) 
Contour of the ground, (b) grade of the location line, 
(c) necessary position of tracks with reference to the mine 
tipple, (d) difficulty of obtaining railroad cars when 
needed, (e) variation in weather conditions to be ex- 
pected, (f) differences in frictional resistance of different 
cars, and (g@) difference in frictional resistance of the 
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over or scissors arrangement of connecting tracks, is used. 
In the layout illustrated, one of the middle tracks is car- 
ried in a straight line from one end of the yard to the 
other, and the other tracks converge from each side into 
it by means of ladder tracks arranged symmetrically. In- 
dependently of the number of tracks used, this gives 
the simplest arrangement possible under the conditions 
usually found at mine tipples and is the one with the least 
amount of curvature. 

The length and number of the empty-storage tracks is 
important. The average condition relating to the fre- 
quency with which the railroad companies can spot empty 
cars probably requires a total length of empty-storage 
track capable of holding one day’s supply of empties and 
an equal length of track below the tipple for the storage of 
the loaded cars. For example, for a mine producing 2,000 
tons per day there is required the following storage space: 
Each car requires approximately 40 ft. of track. Using 
50-ton cars, 40 cars per day are required or a total length 
of empty-storage track of 1,600 ft. 

The number of empty-storage tracks is generally from 
two to five. Before the tracks are laid, a considerable fill 
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PLAN OF IDEAL RAILWAY-TRACK ARRANGEMENT 


same car when empty and when loaded. These variables 
do not permit of a definite and universal solution of the 
problem, but a discussion of them may indicate the best 
practical solution. It will also show that small differences 
in grades are important and that keeping grades, tracks 
and roadbed about a mine tipple in perfect condition is a 
paying investment through the saving of time and trouble. 

The accompanying drawing illustrates an ideal layout 
for the mine-tipple railroad tracks and necessary yards. 
The train of empties is run from the main track and 
spotted in.the empty-storage yard. The long siding track 
shown is not a necessity, but it allows extra car-storage 
capacity and entails only one switch on the main-line 
track. By having the siding track in the position indi- 
cated, the engine does not have to pass over the empty- 
track scale. Provision is made at a few mines to take 
the locomotive over the track scales on special dead rails, 
but the position here indicated is preferable, especially 
from the standpoint of simplicity. 

In some empty-storage yards the tracks lead from one 
side of a ladder track, in others they converge svmmetric- 
ally to a central track, while in still others a double cross- 





*Assistant professor of Mining Engineering, University 


of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 


is frequently necessary in order to obtain the necessary 
grade. A greater number of short tracks, say four oy five, 
require a less total quantity of fill than when only two 
tracks are used, since with the two tracks the yard is longer 
and the necessary elevation higher. When using four or 
five tracks, the average car is nearer the tipple and is 
under better control. 

When an empty car is needed at the tipple, it is ran over 
the empty-track scale situated in the position shown 
and the correct tare taken. The real tare of a railroad car 
often varies several hundred pounds from that stenciled 
upon it, especially if several months have elapsed since the 
car was marked. Consequently it pays to weigh each 
empty car. A few vears ago many track scales were 
placed underneath the mine tipple, with an individual 
scale for each track, where they were under the control 
of the tipple weighman. The obvious difficulties in keep- 
ing these scales clean and the jarring and damage to them 
from the loading and frequent shifting of the cars at this 
point have resulted in the empty- and loaded-track scales 
being placed some distance away from the tipple, even 
though this may require extra labor for weighing. 

After passing the empty-track scales, the car can be 
switched to any one of the tipple tracks as required. Usu- 
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ally the cars are inspected and cleaned in the empty-stor- 
age yard in advance of being needed. They are then run 
down and stopped on the correct track 50 or 100 ft. above 
the tipple where they are handy when wanted. After be- 
ing started from this point, the empty car gently bumps 
the loaded one under the tipple, causing it to start and 
following it closely until the empty one is in a position 
where the stream of coal falls into it. In this way the cars 
are shifted without interfering with the flow of coal over 
the screens and without spilling the coal on the tracks. 
After loading, the cars pass over the loaded-track scales 
as shown and into the loaded, or assembly, yard from 
which they are billed to their destination and taken away 
in trains. 

Provision should be made in such a yard for taking 
a damaged or unfit car out of the system. In the ar- 
rangement shown a defective car, if detected in the empty- 
storage yard, may be set out before reaching the empty- 
track scale, or if not discovered until the tipple is reached 
or until loaded, it may pass over the loaded-track scales 
and be set out on the side track below without going into 
the assembly yard. 

If a greater number of tracks than shown is required 
at any point, the design may be changed easily by keeping 
one of the inside tracks as the straight or main yard 
track and adding the extra tracks according to the double- 
ladder arrangement indicated. 


Correct GRADES ARE IMPORTANT 


The question is often asked, Is it possible to design 
tipple tracks with such a grade or series of grades that 
cars will be under easy control at all times, yet be movable 
with a minimum of trouble? Different cars vary widely in 
their resistance to movement, and the same car differs in 
this resistance by a change in any of the following fac- 
tors: (a) Condition of track and roadbed, (b) curvature 
of tracks, (c) number and position of frogs and switches 
passed over, (d) temperature, (e) moisture on rails, (f) 
wind, (g) velocity of the car, (h) weight of car and 
load, and from other but minor details. 

It is not possible, therefore, that a standard grade can 
be determined that will suit perfectly all these conditions. 
One solution is to design the grade for the average condi- 
tion, hoping in this way to move the maximum number of 
ears with the least effort. Another solution is to design 
with reference to the cars offering the greatest resistance, 
in this way being able to move easily every car, and to 
depend on braking to keep the cars offering the least re- 
sistance under control. 

In general, the practice followed has been limited by 
the following conditions: 

1. Where the contour of the yard will permit grades not 
exceeding 1 per cent. In this case the cars, both empty 
and loaded, generally must be started by some mechanical 
device and are often controlled entirely by it. The de- 
vice is usually a steel rope leading to a small winding 
drum or engine and called a ear puller, or haul. At 
small mines animal power or manual labor is often used, 
aided by pinch bars or car movers. 

2. Where the grades are steep enough to allow the 
average car to start and leave the empty-storage yard when 
the brakes are released, and to be kept under control while 
under the tipple by sprags and the hand brakes. After 
loading, the car is started and takes its place in the loaded- 
storage yards with more or less attention from the yard- 
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man or car rider. Under these conditions certain cars 
have to be assisted in starting and at times aided in keep- 
ing in motion. 

3. Where the grades may be made steep enough to allow 
the cars to start themselves under any conditions on 
release of the brakes, and to require control by a car re- 
tarder or similar device while being loaded under the 
tipple. 

The theoretically perfect condition approaches case 2. 
Under perfect conditions the cars should start and run out 
of the empty-storage yards slowly and surely on release 
of the brakes, attaining a maximum speed not to exceed 
3 mi. per hr. They should pass slowly over the empty 
scales and be stopped easily about 50 to 100 ft. abore 
the tipple. At this point they again should start on 
release of the brakes and stop at the tipple with the for- 
ward end just under the loading chute or boom. 

During loading it should be possible to have the car 
move forward only a few inches at a time, that the coal 
being loaded may always strike that already in the car 
near the top of the pile, and roll down the slope with a 
minimum of degradation. The full car should, on re- 
lease of the brakes, run slowly over the switches on the 
ladder tracks to the loaded-car scales on the central track, 
then decrease its speed until it bumps without excessive 
jar the car that has preceded it into the yard. How nearly 
can these desirable conditions be fulfilled ? 

The following table gives the tipple-track grades recom- 
mended by previous writers, together with personal notes 
of my own: 

TRACK GRADES AT VARIOUS MINES 


Grades Above Grades at Grades Below 
Tipple, Tipple, Tipple, 
Authority Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Remarks 
“(oll ) Engr ale Oncor Lis ssemm ie b wate leicht) 1.2t00.9 Claimed that pinch 
Vol. 18, 1897 bars will not have 
-98, p. 347 to be used to start 
the cars 
“Coll. Eng.,”” 1-250 1,00 2.0 for 50 ft. 1.25to1.0 Enables loaded cars 


Vol. 22, 1901 to start easily 


—02, p. 292 
“Coll, Hingis el 00 ae mne hin tthe ear eteve « 1.0 At an Illmois mine 
Vol. 28, 1907- 

08, p. 97 : 
“Coll. Eng.,’’ 1.60 2.0 for 50 ft. 1.50t01.25 At a Pennsylvania 
Vod. 31, 1910- above and be- mine 

11, p. 646 low the tipple 
“Blk. pu Dissee LeU bub sane eta cs «31 <.<16 1.00 Velocity of cars 3 
Aug. 3, 1912, erat upper end mi. per hr. Aver- 
p. 23 age grade 1.25% for 

whole yard 

Writer’s notes 1 ft. in 80, or 1.25 1.25 At an English mine 


1.25 per cent. 


Writer’s notes 1.50, would 1.50 1.25, would Data given by a min- 


prefer 2.0 prefer 1.50 ing engineer at a 
large Illinois mine 
Writer’s notes 1.0 1.0 1.0 Car puller used 


~Ostors oO. ft) 1:0 At an Indiana mine 


above and be- 
low ec. of tipple 


1.5 to 3.0, 2:5 1.0 to 0 
preferred 


Many of these yards undoubtedly have been designed by 
copying successful experience elsewhere. An idea of the 
proper grade may also be obtained by considering that the 
force of gravity acting by reason of a certain grade over- 
comes car resistance and causes a tendency toward motion. 

The force exerted on any car by reason of the grade 
may be expressed by the formula, 


F = 2U0jX 9X Wi 


Writer’s notes 1.0 


Writer’s notes 2.0 to 1.0 Car retarder.used 


where 
F = Total force in pounds exerted by the car tend- 
ing to move itself down the grade, or that 
which it would be necessary to apply to over- 
come the grade, or the total grade resistance ; 
g = Track grade, expressed in per cent. ; 
Wt = Weight in tons of car and load. 
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For the car to start /’ must be greater than the starting 
resistance of the car. For the car to continue in motion 
must be greater than the moving or rolling car resistance. 
For the car to come to a stop / must be less than the moy- 
ing or rolling car resistance. If values for / can be sub- 
stituted in the formula 20 X g X Wr, correspond- 
ing values for g may be computed easily. 

Although values for train resistance have been found, 
until recently but little data were available concerning 
resistances offered t motion by individual cars. In a 
paper lately published by the American Railway Engineer- 
ing Association’, C. L. Eddy details tests made to deter- 
mine rolling car resistance under actual yard conditions. 
This gross resistance is the sum of the individual resist- 
ances caused by (1) journal friction, (2) rolling friction, 
(3) oscillation and concussion, and (4) resistance of at- 
mosphere. 

As has been noticed often in moving cars in mine-tipple 
yards, he finds this total resistance is greater in cold 
weather, greater with low speeds (0.5 mi. per hr.), that it 
varies decidedly with the condition of the track, and is less 
per ton for heavy or loaded cars. Moreover, there is a 
great difference among different cars, some offering a re- 
sistance as great as 33 lb. per ton and others as little as 
12 lb. per ton; 30 lb. per ton taken as a maximum re- 
sistance covers 90 per cent. of all the empty cars tested, 
while the average resistance for all empty cars tested was 
about 22 lb. per ton. From the formula given, the grades 
necessary to keep these cars moving with uniform velocity 
are: 


Where & = 33 lb., g = 3% = 1.65 per cent. grade 
Where R = 12 lb., g = 43 = 0.60 per cent. grade 
Where & = 30 lb., g = $$ = 1.50 per cent. grade 
Where 2.= 22 lb., g = 23 = 1.10 per cent. grade 


Evidently a yard built for the average case (2 = 22 Ib.) 
will need a car puller for the worst case (R = 33 lb.), 
or if built steep enough for the worst case, may require 
careful braking for the car with lowest resistance (hk = 
12 lb.), especially if the tracks are wet or slippery. 

The resistances just considered are rolling resistances 
for empty cars, which generally weigh 15 to 20 tons. The 
starting resistance of a car is a different and larger factor 
than the rolling resistance. No data are available on this 
point, but the starting resistance has been taken frequently 
as 114 to 2 times the rolling resistance for the average 
condition. The individual starting resistances depend 
on temperature conditions of the bearings and of the 
tracks and on whether the start is made after a long or 
short stop. From the assumption for the average case, 
the starting resistance of the average empty car would be 
134. <i22 = 20 X.g; 04g 11.925 per cent, eradewm | Je 
average loaded car, according to Mr. Eddy, has a rolling 
resistance of perhaps 17 lb. per ton. As before, 17 = 20 
x g, or g = 0.85 per cent., which is the grade on which 
the loaded car should continue to run with uniform ve- 
locity. Also to start this loaded car 134 &K 17 = 20 X g, 
or g = 1.49 per cent., which is the grade necessary for 
starting. 

From these calculations a grade of from 1.75 to 2 per 
cent. in the empty-storage yards, especially at the upper 
end, should not be excessive, since these grades should 
start the car on release of brakes. Even if designed for a 
2 per cent. grade, the fill material used to obtain this 





“Rolling Resistances of Cars Over Switches and Frogs,” 
Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc., Vol. 16, 1916, p. 279. 
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grade, often being rock excavated in sinking the shafts, 
may settle slightly and thus avoid any danger from too 
steep an inclination. 

If the grade from the empty-storage yard to the tipple 
is made 1 to 1.25 per cent., the average car should move 
slowly and with uniform velocity to the point above the 
tipple, where it is desired to hold the car, although 1.25 
per cent. should be used in case the grade in the storage 
yard is not sufficient to give the car a slight acceleration. 
Possibly on these grades the car would have to be pin_hed 
to restart it after having been stopped. A slight increase 
in grade at this point, perhaps 50 to 100 ft. above the 
tipple, should be beneficial, although this is not common 
practice. The provision of a 2 per cent. grade for 50 ft. 
above the center line of the tipple appears desirable, since 
while loading the car must be started and stopped fre- 
quently. : 

For the loaded car 1.75 per cent. grade at the tipple and 
for 50 to 75 ft. below it should be sufficient to start aad 
accelerate enough to continue it in motion over the loaded- 
scale on the reduced grade of 0.85 to 1 per cent. Below 
this point the grade may be reduced in the assembly yard 
according to its length in order that the cars may be 
brought to rest easily. 

Where grades of 214 per cent. can be obtained under the 
tipple, I favor the use of a car retarder or some similar 
device, since danger from runaways is avoided and each 
car is under complete control at all positions during load- 
ing. ‘This makes it possible to load every car to its maxi- 
mum capacity, and with an even top load that will resist 
jarring. 

Finally the foregoing represents only the average calcu- 
lated case and consequently should permit easy contre! of 
a maximum number of cars. It agrees closely with good 
practice. In no case, however, can the established grade 
care for all cars at all seasons under the variable condi- 
tions noted, and for emergencies a car puller should be 
installed. 
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A Gibe/Key Puller 


By J. A. Morrat 


A gib-key puller is shown in the illustration. It con- 
sists of a sleeve A, made from iron pipe; a member B, 
which holds the key; and the puller C, with a tongue @ 
which engages B. The washer D rests on one end of the 
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GIB-KEY PULLER 


sleeve A. The other end of the sleeve rests on the hub of 
the pulley. When the nut # is screwed down, the key 
puller and the key are drawn through the sleeve. For 
handling different sizes of keys the member B is the only 
part that need be changed.i—American Machinist. 
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Mining Plant of the Red Deer 
Valley Coal Co. 


The property of the Red Deer Valley Coal Co., Ltd., 
consists of 3,200 acres of coal lands under lease from 
the Canadian government for a period of 21 yr. with 
renewal privilege for an additional 21 yr. together with 
sufficient surface rights for all headworks, yards, tracks, 
etc. About 234 mi. of standard-gage railway was con- 
structed to connect the mine with the Calgary-Saskatoon 
line of the Canadian Northern Ry. and provide the 
present yard room for 75 cars. 

The topography of the section is of sufficient interest 
to warrant mention here. The Red Deer River flows in 
a deep canon in this section, being from 400 to 600 ft. 
below the average land level of the prairie country on 
each side. This has a decided effect on railroad build- 
ing and on mining conditions as well, for while the area 
of coal deposits is of some extent, the railroads are com- 
pelled to follow the watercourses far below the land 
level, and transportation is to be had only in the deep 
narrow valleys. For years to come this fact will tend 
to restrict the output of the district materially. At few 
places in this valley is there room for adequate head- 
works and proper trackage facilities for large operations. 

The property of the Red Deer Valley Coal Co. contains 
five seams of coal within a depth of 220 ft. from the 
level of the flat where the works are situated. No. 2 and 
No. 4 seams afford exceptional conditions for operation. 
No. 2 seam contains approximately 6 ft. of coal. No. 
4 seam, at a depth of 160 ft. is 10 ft. in thickness and 
contains 9 ft. 4 in. of coal found in three benches 
separated by two narrow partings. The conditions as 
a whole are ideal for machine mining. ‘The coal is of 
a sub-bituminous nature with splendid physical charac- 
teristics, being bright and shiny and comparatively free 
from slack, dust and dirt of any kind. It stands han- 
dling and shipping exceptionally well. 

The beds of this field are almost perfectly flat, and 
the roof and floor conditions in this mine are of the 
best. There has been no faulting discovered so far in 
the district. The mine is free from water as far as the 
seam being mined is concerned. Such pumping as is 
necessary is due to a small flow encountered when the 
shaft passed through beds above. 

With the quality of coal available the owners of the 
Red Deer Valley Coal Co.’s Mine felt assured that the 
best of machinery and facilities were warranted in the 
installation. Everything possible was done to provide for 
a large output and to insure carefully prepared and 
graded coal for market. The shaft was constructed 
10x19 ft., providing for two Herzler & Henninger self- 
dumping cages and a pipe compartment, and was lined 
with the best of Douglas fir from the Pacific Coast. 
The main. entry was driven 16 ft. wide, and prepared 
for double tracks of 30-lb. steel. A Vulcan hoist with 
60-in. drums winding a 1-in, Leschen wire rope hoists the 
ears to the top of the tipple structure, where they dis- 
charge over bar screens into a Fairbank’s weigh-basket 
equipment and thence on to the 76 ft. Marcus vibrating 
sereen, especially designed for this order by the English 
makers, Head Wrightson Co. The extra length of this 
screen allows for a wide range in the grading of the coal 
and marks a new departure in coal preparation for the 
Canadian West. The tipple is provided with four load- 
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ing tracks in addition to the main spur track, which can 
also be utilized for the purpose. 

The power equipment is of the best; the arrangement 
for economy and the ease of handling has been com- 
mented upon by a number of power men. ‘Two Jenckes 
boilers, of 150 hp. capacity each, furnish steam at*a 
working pressure of 150 lb. to the Vulcan hoist and the 
Robb-Armstrong engines driving the two Westinghouse 
electrical units. The current is furnished by 125-kv.-a. 
220-volt generators which are equipped with 10-kw. ex- 
citer units. The No. 13 Sirocco fan with capacity of 
100,000 cu.ft. is driven by a 75-hp. motor. 

The construction work on this plant was something 
of a record for the West, as the shaft sinking was begun 
in April, 1914, and the installation was complete and 
operating Dec. 8, 1914. While subject to the usual in- 
conveniences of machinery installation in a new country, 
the development work was carried on simultaneously with 
construction and the plant was able before the close of 
the season to attain an output of approximately 4 of 
its capacity of 1,000 tons in 8 hr. 


Holds Pop Valve Down 


A simple device is here shown for use in the hydrostatic 
test of steam boilers, says Edward T. Binns in Power. 










































































BOLT FOR HOLDING DOWN SAFETY VALVES 
DURING HYDROSTATIC PRESSURE TEST 


It is designed for holding pop safety valves upon their 
seats while pressure is raised for testing purposes above 
the point of blowing. 
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By XENO W. Putnam* 





SY NOPSIS—No standard, easily understood and 
readily applicable, at present exists whereby the 
ordinary consumer may judge the actual value of 
one coal as compared with another or with some 
other fuel. A great opportunity here exists for 
an educational campaign by some public-spirited 
operator. 





Every industry, however exclusively it may appear to 
be concerned with the production of something, has a 
commercial side, without which it would never be of 
importance to mankind. There are, in fact, two distinct 
phases to all industrial enterprise—that which has to 
do with the production of something for the market, 
and that which prepares the market for a sane and in- 
telligent demand for the finished product of the industry. 

Because a certain proportion of industrial workers 
concern themselves entirely with the producing end of 
their business and are content to ride into market upon 
the commercial horses supplied by somebody else, we are 
neither to conclude that the commercial phase is absent 
nor that its development is only of concern to a small 
part of its workers. Good markets are essential to the 
prosperity of any business and to everybody however 
remotely connected with it—good markets and an in- 
telligent conception of true values. 

Why so little has been written upon the building up 
of the coal industry from the market end is hard to 
determine. There is no ethical law to oppose the com- 
mercial manager. There is no overplus of popular 
understanding. Some of the larger consumers may have 
dipped into a practical knowledge of relative caloric 
values, but to the great body of smaller consumers, 
“coal that isn’t slate is coal.” True, the average con- 
sumer can run off a more or less extended list of general 
classifications, but they are usually so jumbled together 
so far as systematic value goes that they only add to 
the popular confusion by creating impressions that are 
incorrect. 

We cannot believe, on the other hand, that the market 
limitations have been reached—not while there are in- 
ferior but successful fuel rivals in the field. To the 
universal necessity of market-building the coal business 
is not an exception and never wil! be. Whenever there 
is no more room for bigger markets, there are opportuni- 
ties for better markets, for better prices, for better sell- 
ing conditions; and from none of these possibilities is 
the production and marketing of coal exempt. 

But between the bigger and broader markets that might 
be thrown open to it and its present position, there is 
unfortunately an obtrusive barrier—no, rather a gulf, 
for the break is due to an absence instead of to an ob- 
structing presence. The powers that are producing the 
world’s coal and placing it upon the market have for- 
gotten to standardize its values, or at least to standardize 
in terms that are intelligible to the consumer, 
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There is no real difficulty in correcting this. True, 
it may not be possible to fix with a certain field output 
a definite heat value because such values vary greatly in 
different parts of a single field. There are, however, 
known to the big coal producers and to a few of the 
big consumers, standards of valuation that approximate 
the heat values of one coal both in relation to others. 
and when compared with other kinds of fuel. There 
are standards known to the few, comparatively, which 
determine into what field of usefulness a certain output 
best fits, what its degree of usefulness is for coking pur- 
poses, for the blast furnace, the foundry, the residence. 

What the consumer needs, what the public needs in 
order to become a part of a better market for the coal 
output, is a systematic drill in those standards of value— 
what each is worth for a specific purpose. Under present. 
conditions the value of black diamond is being continually 
judged in comparisons of operating and fuel economy 
under unfair disadvantage because the tests are made 
with grades and under conditions that no practical mine 
operator would, if consulted, consent to for a minute. 
Such tests are being made in ignorance, but the results. 
reflect as definitely against the entire coal industry as 
though they were intelligently performed. This is 
particularly the case if the tests happen to be pitting 
coal against some other kind of fuel and not if they 
merely compare the outputs of different fields. 


VALUES OF FuELS SHOULD BE GENERALLY KNOWN 


The first principle upon which any hope of better 
markets can be built is better knowledge among con- 
sumers. Because a man can recite a few dozen such 
terms as chestnut, egg, slack, Pittsburgh vein, mine run, 
etc., we are not to believe that they mean anything to 
him that will help him fix their place or relative values; 
indeed, the very complexity of his list should assure us. 
that his groupings are little short of the grotesque in 
their lack of system. In putting the matter into terms 
of dollars and cents in relation to his own business, his 
knowledge may avail him hardly at all. 

Some of this confusion may be charged to causes. for 
which Nature must herself be held to account, but not 
all of it. So long as there are definite relative values 
available for the expert, an approximation of them can 
be given out that will at least aid the general consumer. 
The average petroleum user may not understand the ins 
and outs of all the different oil fields or of the Penn- 
sylvania, Texas or Indiana product; still each field 
suggests to him, in general terms at least, special values 
as an illuminant, a lubricant, or as a fuel. In a similar 
way the various coal fields and some of their simpler 
groupings have economic and industrial meanings for 
the coal expert which might to mutual advantage be 
passed along to the general consumer. 

Up to the present time there has been practically no 
effort on the part of producers or anyone else to give 
the general user even the rudiments of coal valuations 
that will be applicable to his own business or that he 
ean by any reasonable effort of his own apply to it. He 
asks the price of coal of his dealer; then he compares 
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it, not in terms of actual heat value as expressed in 
available calories, but too often in the number of dollars 
of purchase price for a given weight. 


APPROXIMATE VALUES SHOULD BE AVAILABLE 


Every consumer however small, every prospective con- 
sumer however remote, and above all, every dealer no 
matter what his trade obscurity should be taught or 
should have available the teachings that will give to 
each the approximate values, at the current price of 
some basic standard, of the various gradings in the differ- 
ent fields. Almost every village, however small, has at 
least one coal dealer, while all of the important cities 
have many. Compared with the consumption of coal 
in the strictly industrial centers, the factories, furnaces, 
etc., the handlings of any one of these retailers seem in- 
significant, yet the aggregate of them amounts to many 
thousands of tons. This output, sold mainly by men whose 
own estimate of coal consists to a great extent in the ex- 
perience and observation acquired from the daily use of 
shovel and scales, goes into the hands of individuals who 
know nothing about coal or its economic use and who have 
no means, save that of their own experience, of finding 
out. 

Is it any wonder that the coal trade is at present in 
the age of ignorance and tradition, when we come to 
the thousands upon thousands of small consumers? A 
certain grade from a particular field will gain or lose a 
neighborhood reputation because the conditions under 
which some local nabob tested it happen to be favorable 
or the reverse. To the mine operator the condemnation 
of an individual or a neighborhood amounts to little. To 
the coal industry in general it is another unsound brick 
in the commercial structure, and no business that is worth 
the building can contain too many unsound bricks. 

There is a tremendous mission for the operator who 
is public-spirited enough to start a campaign of public 
instruction; something that will reach not only the big 
factories but the small dealers and consumers. Here is 
where the knowledge will do the most good because here 
is where it is most needed. The mills and factories have 
their own experts; they require little such assistance. 
What they do need is every improvement that can be put 
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into the entire coal business, and of every such improve- 
ment they will get the greatest service, as the biggest con- 
sumer always gets the greatest amount of good out of all 
things that add to the prosperity and efficiency of those 
servitors upon whom his own prosperity depends. 

Every business structure, whether general or restricted, 
rises or falls in its relations to public utility as its com- 
modities are controlled by sane or fictitious values. The 
standing of any industry may be measured by the close 
relationship that exists between its consuming and _ pro- 
ducing ends, upon how closely the one moves in harmony 
with the other. This is but another way of saying that 
the price of the product must be fixed upon its known 
value to the man who pays. It goes without saying that 
cordial relations cannot long exist between true and 
fictitious values. It is therefore of first importance that 
true values be determined and that both producer and 
consumer be brought to recognize and accept the same 
standard. 

The coal industry is no exception to this rule. The 
fact that there is a big demand for fuel does not in 
any sense release the leaders of the industry from their 
duty of educating those who have no method of their 
own by which they may reach a discerning sense of 
values. Present conditions will not always prevail; even 
if they did, that industry is in constant danger and is 
hampered in efficiency which is founded upon the ignor- 
ance of any of its parts, of which the consumer must 
be recognized as one. The circumstance that there is 
now a compelling call for coal does not divorce us 
from the fact that an intelligent demand is vastly more 
valuable in the end than any forced demand. 
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Eastern Asia Minor Has a Large Number of Coal Seams 
of all grades which occur in the region extending east of the 
34th meridian east of Greenwich to the Russian and Persian 
boundaries. Lignite was reported by Cuinet. from Tavshan- 
dagh Mountain in the vicinity of Mersivan. The same ob- 
server noted coal outcrops in the immediate neighborhood of 
Tokat, as well as in a district lying 60 mi. southeast of that 
town. Outcrops have also been detected at Cardashlar at 
2 hr. distance from Sivas. Lignite is Known at Ghemerek 
and at Tonus in the same district. Farther south lignites 
have been observed by travelers in the vicinity of the 
Argana copper mines. In the Erzerum province some lignite 
has been mined to supply local requirements.—Leon Dominian 
in Transactions of the A. I. M. E. 
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THIS BALDWIN-WESTINGHOUSE LOCOMOTIVE WAS BUILT FOR THE BERWIND-WHITE MINING CO. AND IS 
: THE LARGEST LOCOMOTIVE IN THE WORLD DESIGNED FOR USE IN COAL MINES 
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Great Britain Fixes the French 
Coal Prices 

Press reports from London state that the following 
official announcement has been issued by the Board of 
Trade: 

Arrangements have now been completed in England 
and France for regulating the supply of coal to France 
from the United Kingdom, the new arrangements hav- 
ing come into operation on June 1. The interests have 
drawn up a maximum scale of freights, a maximum scale 
of coal prices, and a tariff for the services rendered by the 
coal exporters in the various districts. 

All orders for coal from France will pass through one 
central office in Paris, and will be forwarded to local com- 
mittees in the various coal districts of the United King- 
dom, who will distribute the orders and see that they are 
carried out. They also will arrange for all the shipping 
required. 

The prices of coal which are to come into force on 
June 1 have been officially published on the Cardiff Coal 
Exchange, as follows, per net ton: Large steam, $7.20; 
colliery small, $4.80; washed nut, $7.20; washed bean, 
$6.84; washed pea, $6.50. 

These prices are considerably higher than those put 
forward recently as a suggestion by the president of the 
Board of Trade, whose proposal was that the prices ruling 
on Mar. 8 should be adopted with a deduction of 20 
per cent. They are practically 40 to 50 per cent. below 
the values at present obtainable on the Cardiff market for 
prompt supplies. 

The announcement states that exporters, whether col- 
liery owners or merchants, are to receive as remuneration 
5 per cent. in addition to the f. 0. b. price, with a maxi- 
mum of 24c. a ton. 


U. S. Cemsus Report on the Gas 
Imclustry for 1914 


A summary of the general results of the 1914 census 
of manufactures with respect to the gas industry has 
been issued by the Bureau of the Census, Department 
of Commerce. It consists of a statement of the quanti- 
ties and cost of the principal materials used and the 
quantities and values of the products manufactured. 

Returns were received from 1,284 establishments in 
1914, the total products of which for the year were valued 
at $220,237,781. Of these 1,284 establishments, 427 
produced carbureted water gas; 274, straight coal gas; 
156, mixed coal and water gas or mixed coal, water 
and oil gas; 150, oil gas; and 165, acetylene. 

The gas products comprise 203,730,191,000 cu.ft. of 
gas, valued at $175,065,930, consisting of 10,509,946,- 
000 cu.ft. of straight coal gas, valued at $10,726,514; 
90,017,725,000 cu.ft. of carbureted water gas, valued at 
$74,516,534; 86,281,339,000 cu.ft. of mixed coal and 
water gas, valued at $72,012,021; 16,601,805,000 cu.ft. 
of oil gas valued at $15,044,509; 137,964,000 cu.ft. of 
acetylene, valued at $2,511,634; and 181,412,000 cu.ft. 
of other gas, chiefly if not entirely gasoline gas, valued 
at $254,718. In addition, the gas plants produced for 
sale 114,091,753 bu. of coke, valued at $8,719,910; 125,- 
938,607 gal. of tar, valued at $3,252,756; and ammonia 
liquors, ammonium sulphate and hydrocarbons, valued 
at $1,405,540. 
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At the census of 1909 there were reported 1,296 estab- 
lishments, with products valued at $166,814,371. Of 
this amount $138,615,309 represented the value of 150,- 
835,793,000 cu.ft. of gas; $5,723,215, the value of 
82,049,683 bu. of coke; $1,875,549, the value of 78,339,- 
880 gal. of tar; $770,211, the value of ammonia liquors 
and hydrocarbons; $12,786,697, the value of other pro- 
ducts; and $7,043,390, the receipts from rents and sales 
of lamps and appliances. 

The value of all products in 1914 was thus $53,423,410, 
or 32 per cent. more than in 1909; and the output of 
manufactured gas in 1914 exceeded that in 1909 by 
52,894,308,000 cu.ft., or 35.1 per cent., in quantity and 
by $36,450,621, or 26.3 per cent., in value. 

There is a large amount of gas made in coke estab- 
lishments and used for illuminating and for domestic 
fuel. The gas purchased by the gas companies is largely 
retort coke-oven gas. The following tabular statement 
gives the byproducts obtained in the manufacture of 
coke in retort ovens in 1909 and 1914, as reported by 
the Geological Survey: 


BYPRODUCTS OBTAINED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COKE IN RETORT OVENS: 1914 AND 1909 


1914 1909 

Gas, cu.ft. (CHOUSanGS)heaa-ce tieeee retort 61,364,375 15,791,220 
Tar, wale og digecian ealeniaseten eee 109,901,315 60,126,006 
Ammonia, sulphate or reduced to equiv- 

alent in sulphate lpi serie tee 170,763,906 123,221,197 
Ammonia ligGWuOorsy Sale weiner eee 5, 938;233) | leew eres 
Anhydrous ‘amnionia, beer carieeeees 25,370,509 4,871,014 
Other byproduets, Valiel may oa eee $997,007 $380,355 


The consumption of gas-making fuels by the gas com- 
panies comprised 6,116,672 tons of coal, costing $20,872,- 
517, in 1914, as compared with 4,940,598 tons, costing 
$16,304,832, in 1909 and 964,851 tons of coke, costing 
$4,706,602, in 1914, as compared with 591,919 tons, 
costing $2,667,706, in 1909. 

There were consumed, in 1914, 65,036,504 bu. of coke, 
27,372,589 gal. of tar, 1,121,108,000 cu.ft. of gas and 
99,238 gal. of benzene or benzol, all of which was made 
in the establishments where consumed. The correspond- 
ing figures for 1909 are 49,550,153 bu. of coke, 31,590,178 
gal. of tar, 1,730,563,000 cu.ft. of gas and 302,994 gal. 
of benzene or benzol. 

The mileage of mains increased from 45,119 in 1909 
to 58,727 in 1914, or by 30.2 per cent. There were 
reported 5,168,924 gas stoves and heaters in use in 1914, 
as compared with 3,603,435 in 1909, the increase being 
43.4 per cent. The number of gas stoves and heaters 
reported cannot, however, be considered as representing 
the actual number in use. 

Of the 1,284 establishments reported for 1914, 131 were | 
located in New York, 113 in Iowa, 99 in Pennsylvania, 
75 in Illinois, 66 in California, 61 in Massachusetts, 60 
in Indiana, 59 in Michigan, 48 in Nebraska, 47 each in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin, 43 in New Jersey, 35 in 
Missouri, 27% each in Connecticut and Texas, 25 in Ohio, 
22 in Virginia, 20 in North Carolina, 19 in Georgia, 18 
in Maryland, 17 each in Maine and South Dakota, 14 
each in Alabama, Florida and New Hampshire, 13 each 
in Kentucky and Washington, 12 each in Kansas, South 
Carolina and Tennessee, 9 each in Arizona, North Dakota, 
Oregon and Vermont, 8 each in Colorado, Delaware and 
Mississippi, 6 each in Montana and Rhode Island, 5 each 
in Oklahoma and West Virginia, 4 each in Idaho, 
Louisiana and Utah, 3 each in the District of Columbia 
and Nevada, 2 in New Mexico, and 1 each in Arkansas 
and Wyoming. 
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Cable-Idler Stands of Concrete 


At the Isabella mine, Palmer, Mich., says H, H. Hun- 
ner of Hibbing, Mich., in the Hngineering and Mining 
Journal, the Cascade Mining Co. has three concrete idler 
stands. The largest is on a solid-rock bluff 80 ft. from the 
steel idler on the shafthouse. The span between the two 
poles of the stand was made great enough so that by add- 
ing a third it will serve the ropes on the cage hoist. A 
play of 3 in. was allowed between the side of the post and 
the idler hub at its outer position in fixing the location 
of the stand. 

On the center line eight anchor-bolt holes were lo- 
cated 114 and 3 ft. respectively on each side of the post. 
On lines at 45 deg. and 90 deg. to the first line, 16 more 
holes were similarly located. A jackhamer was used 





ONE OF THE CONCRETE IDLER STANDS 


to drill the holes 8 in. deep. Anchor bolts made of 14-in. 
round with 114-in. eye and an 8-in. shank were next 
cemented into the holes facing centers. 

Forms were built to the full height of the stand. 
Reinforcing rods were welded full length and the bot: 
toms given approximately the correct bend before being 
placed in position. The corner rods were 7g in. square 
and were carried to the top of the posts. The side rods 
were of 1-in. square ribbed steel, ending just below the 
horizontal crossbrace. Horizontal ties 1x¥g in., made to 
fit inside the rods, were spaced 5 ft. apart. Starting 
with intervals of 20 in. from the top of the beveled pier, 
the rods were wired horizontally, ending with intervals 
of 10 in. at the top. Four 14-in. square iron rods and 
three horizontal ties of 14x1 in., 4 in. square, were used 
as reinforcement in the 8x8-in. horizontal brace. Hight 
inches back from the ends the four horizontal rods were 
bent down and securely bound to the vertical rods in the 
posts. 

The base forms were made of 2-in. hemlock, the pier 
and pole forms of 1-in. hemlock. The latter were made 
in three sections. The bottom section was 12 ft., the 
middle section 10 ft. and the top section 814 ft. long. 
Three sides of the forms were nailed together on the 
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ground and then placed around the rods and the fourth 
side nailed on. The form, was lined in with a transit 
and spragged securely. The reinforcing rods were first 
bound to the horizontal crosstie at the collar of the beveled 
pier only. 

As soon as the base forms were finished, the rock foot- 
ing was washed clean and the rods spragged into posi- 
tion, using a transit to line up the bottom ring. The 
base was then poured, short lengths of rail, pieces of 
old cable, etc., serving as reinforcement. The forms for 
the beveled piers were immediately centered and filled. 
The mixing was all done by machine, the mixture in the 
base and beveled forms being 3-2-1. The same mixture 
was used in the poles, except that the pebbles were limited 
to a maximum of 34 in. 

The rods were wired in the two days during which 
the base was setting. The lower section of the pole 
forms was then centered, spragged and filled. The rods 
cleared the inside of the forms by 114 in., so it was 
necessary to watch them closely in tamping to keep them 
centered. The middle section was added after allowing 
a few days for the setting of the bottom section. The 
top forms were spragged to the lower sections of the 
opposite form already placed and filled. The top section 
was handled in the same way. The holes for the bolts 
were left by inserting a 1-in. iron pipe in the forms just 
the length of the inside dimensions of the form, The 
brace form was set into the sides of the top forms and 
filled at the same time. The forms were left on for 
several days, and then the whole stand was allowed to set 
for two weeks, after which the steelwork was added. The 
cost was as follows: 





Total labor cost Claddersinelu@ed en. sss «cis ciene $356.15 
2,936 lb. reinforcing steel (1 in., % in., % in 
anid M46 ins) eee een tenets helo ofea otek foier siapet crete ons $46.98 
~;-in. galvanized steel wire, 3-strand......... 4.00 
GR SACKS’ (COMET epee Ue ereteta eter cra ac serene. a: cnet olereme 31.58 
Sand: (cost ‘of *ayald ie) cae e ae ete sete ie eis cts cis ielet stos) 27.00 
Total iron and steel (ladder included, rein- 
forcing not Included) n.cns+ sense esses sss 23.16 
TGtal COSTES Men ermal erent cha) oot vofolistoy coir, aitels lols seys.ie 132.72 
4 Moye WL gshohOWANGYSY + co oes Some oe tO Oe Cos ane ta eeaon $488.87 


The wood used in the forms was worth about $28 per 


1,000 “ft. b.m. new. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Injury Caused by Unguarded Cogs—Excessiveness of 
Damages—In an action against a coal-mining company iis 
decided that failure of the company to safeguard cogwheels 
on machinery used to pump water from a mine, as required 
by the Indiana laws, may subject the company to liability for 
resulting injury to an employee engaged in work about the 
wheels. And $4,400 is not excessive recovery for injury to a 
17-year-old employee, consisting in the loss of his left hand, 
where he had previously earned $2.48 a day. (Indiana Appel- 
late Court, Epple vs. Queen Coal and Mining Co., 113 North- 
eastern Reporter, 19.) 


Accidents in Entries—An employee in a mine, injured 
while passing over a trip of cars in an entry of varying 
width but which was not wide enough at the place of the 
injury for him to pass on either side of the cars, cannot 
recover from his employer on the ground of the narrowness 
of the entry unless it be shown that it was practicable and 
necessary to make the entry wider at the place where he was 
injured. The omission of the operator to provide manholes in 
an entry at intervals of 60 ft., as the Kansas law requires, is 
not ground of recovery for one injured in the entry unless 
there is a causal connection between such omission of duty 
and the accident or the circumstances were such that the 
injury might have been avoided if the manholes had been pro- 
vided. (Kansas Supreme Court, Opoltnik vs. Cherokee & 
Pittsburgh Coal and Mining Co., 158 Pacific Reporter, 21.) 
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General Labor Review 


In the anthracite region strikes have been more rather 
than less numerous and more ingenuity than before has been 
used in finding excuses for them. Many of the recent ones 
have not been about the 8-hr. day, which seemed a few weeks 
ago to be the main cause of discord. ; 

A new labor union in the northern anthracite area threat- 
ens the United Mine Workers of America. That union, in a 
very creditable way, recently expelled two locals, Nos. 1,403 
and 1,358, which had been paying benefits to miners who 
struck in violation of the contract. The union obtained writs 
of replevin from the courts for the funds and books but 
the attorneys of the locals filed bonds to retain possession 
of both until the issue has been determined by the courts. 

The locals affected have about 2,800 members and their 
holdings amount to nearly $25,000. The sheriff has some of 
the books and papers of local No. 1,358, and that local is 
now petitioning for an injunction to compel their restoration. 

The Anthracite Conciliation Board has given two decisions 
in favor of the miners, one of which gives the strip miners 
an increase of nearly 29 per cent. on the hourly rate of pay and 
another, giving electrical workers who work over 8 hr. a day a 
7 per cent. increase in wage. 

The Pittsburgh miners now have no unsettled difficulties, 
but the Allegheny-Kiskiminetas disputes are not ended. 

In the central Pennsylvania district, Somerset County 
still has idle mines and the introduction of strike-breakers is 
threatened. The Williams Run Coal Co.’s miners near Punxsu- 
tawney have gone on strike, claiming that their pay has been 
delayed. The company declares that the miners have mis- 
calculated the payday owing to the early pay prior to the 
Fourth of July. 


West Virginian Has a Severe Labor Shortage 


Albert J. Kern, city clerk of Fairmont, W. Va., on July 
21 wrote the Government employment bureau that 10,000 labor- 
ing men were needed in the Fairmont region mostly by the 
mine operators. He stated that the average miner’s wage 
was from $40 to $65 for two weeks or $80 to $125 a month. 
The laborer’s wage he placed at from $2 to $2.50 per day. 
In the State of Indiana there is a similar shortage of labor 
due to the war and the stoppage of immigration. 

The McGraw Coal Co., at Simpson, Taylor County, W. Va., 
near Grafton, has started to work after a strike of several 
months. The union will be recognized and a wage raise of 
approximately 5 per cent. granted. This mine failed to make 
an agreement with its men when all the mines around were 
successful in so doing. 


Southwestern and Western Developments 


In the Southwest on July 20, the joint subcommittee recom- 
mended a basis for agreement which follows the McAlpin 
contract with great fidelity. It calls for an interstate contract 
to govern strip-pit mining. 

In the West, Charles H. Moyer retains his control over the 
metal-mining union men, recently so severely threatened. He 
has been reélected to the presidency of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, defeating George Powell, the anti-administra- 
tion candidate by 1,526 votes. An attempt was made by some 
desperadoes on July 21 to dynamite the home of Charles 
O’Neill, superintendent of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., at 
Starkville, Colo. Two women sustained minor injuries from 
flying glass and plaster. 
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New Anthracite Workers’ Union 


The union has been threatened so often by new organiza- 
tions that one more is hardly likely to disturb the serenity of 
the leaders of the United Mine Workers. Some day, however, 
some organization may well take advantage of the disaffection 
and permanently lead large numbers away from the present 
international union. 

On Saturday, July 22, representatives from 25 locals met in 
the Owls’ Hall, at Wilkesbarre, and formed what is to be 
known as the Anthracite Mine Workers’ Organization, choos- 
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ing the very name by which the United Mine Workers of 
America is addressed by the anthracite operators. When they 
made the last contract with the mine workers, the operators, 
it will be remembered, refused to consider the union as a 
national body and preferred to regard it as an organization 
acting in behalf of anthracite miners only. 

It has pleasced this new organization to gratify this desire 
of the operators up to the hilt by taking the very name the 
operators chose as a designation of the union. The officers 
of the new organization will be Robert Horn, of Parsons, 
president; Joseph Grescavicz, of Breslau, vice-president; and 
L. R. Mitchell, of Shickshinny, secretary and treasurer. 

There are 160 locals in District No. 1, which comprises the 
northern anthracite field, the area to which the new union is at 
present limited. There is much dissatisfaction, and the 
new union hopes to gather in the local unions one by one. 
President White had written a letter on disaffection in the 
ranks, but the meeting refused to consider it. 


eS 
Board Makes New Decisions 


The Anthracite Conciliation Board has taken the view that 
strippings come under its control, and it has decided that the 
Red Ash Coal Co. must grant its men the 3 per cent. wage in- 
crease and also grant the men an 8-hr. day. The day has 
been up to the present of a length of 10 hr., and so the com- 
pany will have to pay the men 28% per cent. per hour more 
than in the past. The men only recently joined the union, 
and their case against the strip-pit operators was immediately 
taken up by the United Mine Workers of America, with the 
result just indicated. 

The board also gave the electrical men of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. an increase of 7 per cent. when 
working a straight day or by the month, wherever they are 
required to work over 8 hr., in accord with clause le of the 
anthracite contract. 


ei 
Lehigh @ WilKesbarre Decision 


The Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co.’s superintendent, 
Lewis J. Davies, has appealed the case recently decided against 
him relative to the supplying of cars to mine workers when- 
ever five or more of them desire to leave the mine. There 
seems a possibility that the decision of the lower court may be 
reversed on further consideration. 

Judge Woodward used the law of reason in considering the 
case. The law required the men to be drawn from the “bottom 
of the slope’ when five or more men presented themselves. 
Very correctly it seems that this should be interpreted to 
mean that men “at the various lifts’ should be drawn from 
the mine when five or more desire that accommodation. 

The argument drawn from the case of Ford vs. the Lehigh 
& Wilkesbarre Coal Co. was hardly needed. Here a footman 
had been killed and it was alleged that the company should 
have had the statutory manhole or safety hole at that point. 
The company claimed that the law called for a hole at the. 
bottom of the slope and not at every lift, and the court swept 
away this defense, putting a reasonable interpretation on the 
law. 


Unreasonable To Require Company to Hoist Men 


But having been so reasonable, why did not the judge in- 
dulge himself in a little more reason? The men had con- 
tracted to stay in 8 hr., and the company could therefore have 
no men to hoist if the men kept their contract. Now this con- 
tract was not unreasonable and against public interest; in 
fact, it was clearly in favor of the interest of the public and 
therefore a good contract even if it was not an exactly legal 
one because it was not made with an actual person or an in- 
corporated body. 

But the presentation of these men at the lift was a yvlo- 
lation of a legitimate contract, duly signed and duly ratified 
by the local representatives of the men, and reason would sug- 
gest that the company should not be compelled to draw the 
men from the mine to the undoing of the contract. Judge 
Woodward says truly: “All acts must have a reasonable con- 
struction, and if there was any conspiracy on the part of the 
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miners to use the act to annoy the operators by presenting 
themselves at unreasonably frequent intervals to be hoisted 
to the surface, the court would exercise its powers to prevent 
such an unreasonable use.” He adds: “But there is no evi- 
dence in this case that there was any intention to make 
such unreasonable and oppressive use of the act.” 

Surely it is an unreasonable use of an act to use it to void 
a perfectly legitimate contract. But still the case is not im- 
portant, for so long as the right and power of discharge re- 
mains and is used by the company, the law’s provisions cease 
to have any importance. 
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Somerset County MineTroubles 


In Somerset County, Pennsylvania, the process of unioniza- 
tion proceeds with some disorder and intimidation. At a meet- 
ing of the Holsopple local on Friday, June 17, demands were 
made on the Victor Coal Mining Co. of that place that it per- 
mit the placing of a checkweighman at the scales, that it col- 
lect the checkoff and recognize the mine committee. 

However, as Lloyd G. McCrum, the general manager of the 
company, was in the East the mine workers decided not to 
press their demands till his return in the mid@le of last week, 
when he promptly refused to comply with the provisions 
sought, and consequently the mine workers struck on Thurs- 
day, June 20, and the mine has been idle ever since. W. A. 
Merrill & Son, operating three small mines at Garrett, are 
also idle for the same reason. 

The Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co. is progressing in 
its fight against the union, having 137 men working on July 
20 as against 100 at the end of the preceding week. The mines 
of the company are located at Hooversville, and order is being 
kept by the local police and one deputy sheriff. 

In the following statement Telford Lewis, the superin- 
tendent, declares that the wages paid by the Knickerbocker 
Smokeless Coal Co. are good: 

The men who are at work are earning good wages and 
seem to be satisfied. Eleven miners during the last half of 
June averaged $53.10, working a total of 121 days for a daily 
average earning of $4.86. Seventeen miners for the first half 
of July worked a total of 156 days with an average daily 
earning per man of $4.62. 

The best performance by one man was that of John Butsko, 
a Magyar. During the last half of June Butsko worked 12 
days at pick mining, totaling 136 tons and 15 cwt., his earnings 
amounting to $81.31. For the first half of July the same man 
worked 12 days and mined 140 tons and 11 cwt., his total 
earnings for that period being $90.51. In the 24 days referred 
to a man mined 277.3 tons of coal, an average per day of 
11.55 tons. 
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District No. 5 Grows Quieter 


The locals in the Pittsburgh, or No. 5, district are not 
satisfied altogether with the vote by which the agreement 
between miners and operators was accepted. Several of the 
locais, such as Knob and Diamond locals at Brownsville in 
the Monongahela Valley, want a referendum taken, though 
apparently the Youghiogheny miners are satisfied with the 
settlement or, rather, feel it useless to leave the contract 
unratified. Apparently a referendum is not necessary under 
the rules of district No. 5, and in view of the overwhelming 
majority obtained at the recent convention, by those favoring 
ratification, it would not seem to promise any different result. 
Consequently the public and the operators may feel assured 
that the agreement is concluded even if a bitter feeling 
against the contract still endures. 

The new president has named Robert Gibbons, a miner 
from Moon Run, as his preference in the filling of the vacant 
vice-presidency. In 1911 he ran against Francis Feehan for 
the presidency and was defeated. ‘He has many enemies who 
would like to have seen another appointee, but the executive 
board of district No.5 has appointed him vice-president never- 
theless. It is said that William Hargest, an Ellsworth miner, 
will probably be elected International Board member. 

Attention will now be directed to the labor difficulties far- 
ther north in the Allegheny and Kiskiminetas valleys, where 
6,000 men are striking. A settlement is expected. The short 
strike at No. 3 mine of the Ford Collieries Co. is at an end. 
The dispute was about the prices charged for caps and pow- 
der. The men went out on strike on July 17 and in the 
evening voted to go back to work. No. 2 mine at Curtisville 
was idle a somewhat longer time. On July 20 all the idle 
men at Curtisville and Russelton returned to work after 
holding a conference at New Kensington with the new presi- 
dent, Philip Murray, who told them to go back to work as 
their strike was illegal. Thus all the men of the Bessemer 
Coal and Coke Co. and the Ford Collieries Co. are now at 
work, but one cannot tell how soon they will be idle again. 
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Miners and Operators Combine 


Operators and miners of the Fifth and Ninth districts of 
Illinois, in conference on Saturday, July 8, at Belleville, Ill, 
adopted resolutions providing for a joint board of operators 
and miners which is intended to see that coal is sold at a 
price that will give the operators a profit and assure the 
miners their wage scale and proper working conditions. \ 

The resolutions were submitted by a committee appointed 
at a previous conference, which was called to deal with con- 
ditions that had been created by the coéperative mining com- 
panies. The Saturday meeting was the largest and most im- 
portant that has been held in the Belleville district in years. 
There were present 80 members of the Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation of the Fifth and Ninth districts of Illinois, 22 unasso- 
ciated operators and all the officers and executive board 
members of the United Mine Workers of Illinois. The meet- 
ing lasted several hours, and the situation was discussed from 
every angle. The resolutions adopted contained the following 
recommendations: 


To insure uniformity in the application of the wage scales 
and conditions of the contract, we recommend that all opera- 
tors not now members of the association become members 
of the Coal Operators’ Association of the Fifth and Ninth 
districts of Illinois, and thus come under the jurisdiction of the 
joint board as provided in the contract. 

To insure more intelligent and better results in the market- 
ing of coal, we recommend that all operators report their 
operating time and sales to a bureau or to a common repre- 
sentative, to the end that current prices, as shown by the 
records of actually past and closed transactions, may be 
Known, and also that all may be supplied with truthful and 
accurate statistics relative to current production and market 
demand, in place of current scandal and misinformation. 

That all operators adopt a uniform system of cost account- 
ing that shall take into consideration: 

a. The cost of production under proper and conservative 
methods of mining and the upkeep of mines and equipment in 
safe and efficient condition, in conformity with state law and 
with due regard to the wage scales and conditions provided 
in the contract with the miners. 

b. Necessary provision for taxes, insurance and indemnity 
for killed and injured workmen and the other contingencies 
of the business. 

ec. The reserves necessary for the payment of debts and to 
redeem the invested capital and to pay a fair return thereon, 
to the end that the industry may be stabilized and permanency 
and regularity of employment assured. 

In conclusion we agree that operators whose selling poli- 
cies do not take into consideration the above enumerated 
elements entering into the cost of coal are unfair competitors 
and. the ecause of the present miserable depression in the 
coal industry. 


The resolutions were signed by Frank Farrington, Frank 
Hefferley, Mose Johnson and Ed. Dobbins for the United Mine 
Workers, Thomas Brewster, Thomas Jenkins, P. M. Hucke and 
L. M. Lumaghi for the Coal Operators’ Association of the 
Fifth and Ninth districts, and by Fred Nolds, Web Miller 
and R. J. Wilson of the unassociated operators, 
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Southwest Settlement Likely 


The subcommittees of the conference between miners and 
operators in the Southwestern district reached an agreement 
on July 20, and it seems likely now that a schedule and 
contract will be arranged without serious hitch. The con- 
ference resumed its sessions Monday, July 24, and will prob- 
ably continue until all the details of the contract are decided. 
The joint-scale subcommittee made the following report, 
which was accepted by the conference: 


To the Scale Committee of the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators Association and the United Mine Workers of 
America of Districts 14, 21 and 25. 


Gentlemen: We, your subcommittee, on behalf of the 
miners and operators herewith submit to you the following 
recommendations as a basis of settlement, with a view of 
reaching a wage agreement to become effective on and after 
Aug. 1, 1916: 

First—That there be an advance of 3c. per ton on mine- 
run coal, on coal obtained by solid shooting and on machine- 
mined coal, and 5c. per ton on pick-mined coal where the 
same has been paid in previous settlements under the Cin- 
cinnati and Cleveland agreements and where the same 
method of mining is continued. 

Second—That all day labor, deadwork, yardage and room 
turning shall be advanced 5 per cent. on existing prices. 

Third—That all internal differences are hereby referred 
to the various districts for settlement, with the understand- 
ing that only by mutual consent shall anything be done in 
subdistricts or wage-scale conventions that will increase the 
cost of production or decrease the earning capacity of the 
men. All rules now incorporated in existing contracts shall 
remain in force unless changed by agreement between the 
operators’ and miners’ representatives. 

Fourth—That the Interstate Joint Conference consider 
and make proper disposition of all interstate joint decisions 
and joint rules and that the. consideration and proper dispo- 
sition of district and joint rules be referred to the joint 
conferences of the respective districts Nos. 14, 21 and 25 for 
their consideration and disposition. 

Fifth—That this conference give consideration to the 
establishment of an interstate contract to govern strip-pit 


mining. 
I. M. FLEMING, Chairman. 
GEORGE HEPPLE, Secretary. 
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A further clause was added to the foregoing to make clear 
the procedure to be followed in preparing a new contract in 
accord with the understanding just quoted: 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to 
clause 3 of the subcommittee’s report, it is agreed that in 
working out an agreement the same policy shall be pursued 


as obtained in former joint conferences; that is, clause 1 of: 


the present contract shall first be considered, and then those 
that follow until the entire contract has received considera- 
jon and been disposed of either by reaching an agreement 
wr otherwise. f ha Te 

In view of the above understanding, it is agreed that 
everything that has been said on the subject be eliminated 
from the record. WILLIAM DIAMOND, 

Signed by F. W. LUKINS. 

The consideration of the miners’ further demands has 
been left to a committee of 10 persons, composed of four 
operators and four miners and two acting in an advisory 
capacity. The committeemen and the states they represent 
are as follows: Operators—F. W. Lukins, Missouri; Ira Flem- 
ing, Kansas; H. N. Taylor, Arkansas; F. L. Hogan, Oklahoma. 
Miners—D. A. Franklin, Missouri; Alex. Howat, Kansas; J. D. 
Winters, Arkansas; Ira Decker, Oklahoma. The advisory 
members are Gus Sparling, of Thurber, Tex., member of the 
International Board of the United Mine Workers, and George 
Hepple, of Moberly, Mo., special representative of the union. 
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Mimers® Umiom Cam Be Swed 


The United Mine Workers of America can be sued for dam- 
ages on charges of conspiracy in restraint of trade the same as 
a corporation. The decision was given last week by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in the case of A. S. Dowd, 
receiver for the Coronado Coal Co., of Sebastian County, 
Arkansas, against the United Mine Workers. Dowd asked 
$1,283,462 damages for alleged interference with the bus- 
iness of the coal company when it attempted to employ non- 
union labor. The petition alleged that nonunion miners were 
intimidated and killed. The union filed a demurrer, setting 
up that it was not incorporated and contending that it 
would be necessary for suit to be brought against each of 
its 400,000 members. The United States District Court up- 
held the demurrer, and an appeal was taken to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals. The present decision is 
based on a law passed in 1890. The case will now be tried 
on its merits. 
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Lightning Protection for 
SmokKeeStacks 


At the annual meeting of the National Fire Protection 
Association, held at Chicago, May 9-11, the Committee 
on Signaling Systems submitted interesting suggestions 
for protection of smoke-stacks against lightning, tak- 
ing for example a stack 140 ft. high. The type and weight 
of conductors and other materials for use on stacks and 
the details of their installation are matters requiring in 
many cases expert investigation of the special con- 
ditions. 

Two ground rods, the minimum number required for 
stacks of this type, are provided. A band of the conduc- 
tor encircles the stack near the top, to which the air 
terminals and ground rods are connected. 

The air terminals are spaced about 6 ft. apart around 
the periphery of the stack top and extend 18 in. above 
the rim. They are of solid material provided with a 
thread on one end to be screwed into clamp connectors 
assembled on the band; the other end terminates in a 
point. 

The air terminals are held in an upright position with 
fasteners set into the bricks as near the top of the stack 
as possible. The band encircling the stack is provided 
with fasteners not farther apart than 3 ft., and the 
ground rods are fastened at least every 5 ft. 

All parts of the equipment which are subject to the 
corrosive effects of the smoke are protected by a covering 
of lead not less than 7% in. thick. 
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Device for Dumping Waste Cars* 


Dumping waste is an important factor in the cost 
of mining, especially when doing a lot of “dead work” 
or underground development. Any device which will 
lessen the cost of this operation is therefore worthy of 
consideration and installation if possible. 

The apparatus shown, while by no means new to the 
coal-mining fraternity, may possibly be unknown to some 
and therefore may be worth a brief description. It 
has given entire satisfaction, having reduced the 
time of unloading about one-half, to say nothing of a 
material saving in labor. Before its installation two 
men and two boys were required to dump the car 





A DEVICE FOR DUMPING WASTE CARS 


(114-ton capacity) ; now two boys do the work with the 
expenditure of little effort. This type of crab, as it is 
called, may be pushed along on the ties as the dump 
pile advances, without trouble or any great loss of time. 

Timber hewn on two sides, such as is used for mine 
ties, forms the framework of the crab, which is held 
together by 40-d. nails and two iron straps. The 
straps, chain and ecye-bolts used on the lever, were taken 
from the scrap pile, and their cost may, therefore, be 
neglected. The cost of this crab figures up as follows: 
58 ft. timber @ 1V4e. per ft., $0.87; 4 lb. 40-d. nails @ 2e. 
per lb., $0.08; 7.5 hr. labor @1714c. per hr., $1.30; 
total, $2.25. 
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The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 138, 1916, at Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will hold its an- 
nual convention at Cedar Point, near Sandusky, Ohio, Aug. 1, 
2 and 3. Secretary, B. F. Nigh, Columbus, Ohio. 


National Commissary Managers’ Association will hold its 
7th annual convention at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
8-10, 1916. Secretary-treasurer, Russell E. Lee, Manhattan 
Building, Chicago, Il. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Association will hold its 
annual convention Sept. 21-24 at the United States Hotel, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. During the convention addresses will be 
given on the most uptodate time-saving methods for both 
office and yard. The exhibition of coal dealers’ supplies will 
be held on the interior covered porch of the hotel. Secretary, 
L. V. Shepard, Elmira, N. Y. 





*Adapted from article of Roy S. Bonsib in “Engineering 
and Mining Journal.’ 
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A New Policy 


The coal industry has much to learn from other great 
fields of industrial activity, and in line with this idea the 
editors of Coal Age have inaugurated a plan of searching 
other technical journals for articles and information bene- 
ficial to the coal-mining profession. Coal Age has an 
arrangement with the American Machinist, Power, Engi- 
neering News and Engineering and Mining Journal 
whereby all articles prepared for publication in these 
papers are submitted to it for perusal before the articles 
are published by the journals mentioned. 

This scheme will greatly increase the value of Coal 
Age to its readers, as the plan gives us immediate pos- 
session of all articles of mining interest that are produced 
by writers in the four important industries covered. We 
are sure our readers will commend us in this policy of 
broadening our contribution field and appreciate the pro- 
fessional courtesy that makes possible such a helpful ex- 
change of information. 

Truly, the day has come when the curtains of secrecy 
and selfishness between technical men have been pulled 
aside. ‘Time was when members of a single industry 
were jealous of each other and every new idea was locked 
in a vault of silence. Today no coal operator would think 
of closing his doors to his neighboring competitors. 

Spikes were put in the shoes of the base ball player 
to enable him to “hit a pace” around the bases. Every 
once in a while some bully who can’t hit or run gets to 
first through a fluke and proceeds .o try and score by 
sliding feet up and scarring his opponent’s shins. If 
such a fellow was a coal operator, he would be just as bad 
a sport for he would steal all and give nothing. Fortu- 
nately, the coal business hasn’t many such and it will be a 
bigger, better industry when it hasn’t any of the kind 
that are so clever with a rake and so clumsy with a fork. 


a 
Moral Uplift im Washington 


The remarks of E. N. Hurley, formerly vice-chairman 
and now chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, be- 
fore the Associated Advertising Clubs contained many 
germs of truth about the changes that are needed in Wash- 
ington before the Federal machine can be said to he either 
human or humane. Mr. Hurley’s remarks were mostly 
on humanizing the department, though the steam roller of 
government has been at times so ruthless that the emphasis 
of most of us is on the lack of humanity which Congress 
and the departments too often display. Mr. Hurley says: 


The United States Government, which I understand trans- 
acts 90 per cent. of its business by mail, does not write letters 
that pull. Most of them are addressed as “Sir—You are hereby 
notified,” and the balance of the.letter is generally couched 
in terms which put the recipient on the defensive and make 
helpful codperation utterly impossible. 

I have been informed that a few years ago in one of the 
departments at Washington which comes in daily contact 
with the business men of the country it was found that the 
word “please” was being used in telegrams. Instructions 
were given to stop its use and employees advised that if they 
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should in future use it in telegrams they personally would 
have to pay the expense. 

This same department took the position that when the 
Government acknowledged a letter from a business man, it 
was not necessary to say “We thank you for your favor of 

date”? on the theory that the Government did not have 
to thank anyone. Gentlemen, is there any quicker way to 
separate friends or to force customers off your books or to 
create a break between business men than to send out cold, 
sarcastic letters? I honestly believe that much of the ill- 
feeling that has existed between Government and business 
for the past 15 years has been caused by discourteous letters 
that are written by the departments at Washington to bus- 
iness men, 

It is unfortunate that our business men and our Govern- 
ment have been losing time during the past 15 years in trying 
to settle our economic and business problems not by codpera- 
tion, not by any scientific method which will bring about 
results beneficial to our people as a whole, but by resorting 
to the courts. I know business has been sick, and business 
has undoubtedly been in a large measure to blame for its 
sickness, but instead of sending for a doctor who could pre- 
scribe a remedy that would give practical and permanent 
relief, the Government sent for lawyers, and you know the 
result. 


Fortunately all such aspersions have no relation to the 
bureaus with which mining engineers have to deal. The 
United States Bureau of Mines and the United States 
Geological Survey are extremely human and even humane 
in their attitude. They are always willing to strain a 
point to accommodate the public. 

But some of the older bureaus which are so essential to 
the republic that no one could imagine the existence 
of the government without them are utterly without man- 
ners or scruples in the enforcement of the law. One of 
the “straightest sects’ with which mining corporations 
have to deal is the United States Treasury. 

Some years ago the corporation-tax law was passed re- 
quiring returns on profits by a certain date each year. 
Some concerns that had done little or no business, certainly 
not enough to pay any tax under the provisions of the law, 
were a few days late in making the return. Only one 
notice had been sent them, and they made their return 
without further notification. About a month after the 
time when the report had to be filed, and many days after 
the filing had actually been made, those who had been a 
few days late received a notice saying that they were liable 
to a $1,000 fine. 

Later, in reply to their letters of excuse, they were told 
that under the Revised Statutes they could compound 
their criminality by the payment of a smaller sum of 
money which, on further inquiry, was found in one case 
to be, after all, only $10. No plea that the statute per- 
mitted the Treasury Department to grant a 30-day exten- 
sion was allowed to protect the negligent from these mina- 
tory letters and disagreeable fines. No statement that the 
report was sent in reply to the one and only notice was 
held to show a sufficient desire to comply with the law. 

When you deal with the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, you deal with a sovereign—like my Lord of Stair— 
with no prerogative of mercy or of grace. Laws have 
been repeatedly passed to prevent private concerns con- 
ducting their business in such an overbearing way. Nearly 
every payment has from three to 30 days of grace under 
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the law. The courts have a way of protecting people 
who comply with their contracts even if a little late. Espe- 
cially does the court defend those who comply and who, 
without immediate objection, have their compliance ac- 
cepted, for acceptance of any kind is held to include not 
only the thing accepted but the terms with which, and 
times at which, the compliance was submitted. 

The same heartlessness may be seen in the action of 
Congress in regard to compensation. It has been ex- 
tremely slow to act where the money for compensation had 
to come out of taxes, but where it could come out of bor- 
rowings, as it could in the Canal Zone during its construc- 
tion, the law was passed without difficulty. 

Congress claims it has no money available for a big in- 
surance charge. Business said the same, and the public 
required that it provide the money somehow. The people 
have a right to make Congress hear and do its part also, 
finding the money somewhere as business did. 

The reforming politicians and bureaucrats would do 
well to reform themselves while taking on their shoulders 
the work of improving others. Manners and conscience 
are as valuable in the governors as they are in the 
governed. 
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Anthracite Strikes Frequent 


One of the stock arguments of the union is that 
collective bargaining makes for peace and that nonunion 
mines are always hotbeds of disaffection, the baleful 
fruits of which are idleness, rioting, strikes and violence. 
But as a matter of fact the proposition is by no means 
proved in its entirety. Rioting and violence may be 
reduced by unionization and its recognition, but strikes 
and idleness seem to be most frequent at union mines. 

The union has been recognized in the anthracite region. 
The operators have sat with the representatives of the 
union and with patience argued out the questions of 
wages and working conditions. <A contract has been made 
as a result of this discussion, and the instrument in 
all its details has been approved by the miners’ local 
representatives. 

No one denies that the contract is being carried out 
to the letter by the operators, but the union men are 
nevertheless constantly striking with the hope of inducing 
the operators to write into the contract clauses that it 
does not now contain. 

The operators at one time declared that the union 
did not represent the majority of their employees. It 
may be safely said that if it does not represent this 
majority it certainly misrepresents them in an unmis- 
takable manner, for what the representatives of the 
mine workers agree to is reprobated by the represented, 
and the contract made was violated before the ink was 
dry and is being violated today. 

At the Sloan mines of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. there has been a strike about the kind 
of powder supplied, a perfectly justifiable basis for a 
grievance. But the contract requires such matters to 
be arbitrated and not made a reason for idleness. On 
July 21 the miners went back to work, the company 
having demonstrated after a test that the powder sup- 
plied was of a satisfactory quality. 

At the Herbein colliery of the St. Clair Coal Co. the 
motormen struck because they were not getting the same 
wages as in the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
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Co. mines adjacent. We do not know whether they were 
or were not getting an equal wage, but it makes no 
difference. If the rate is that established under the 
contract the 20 motormen have no right to complain; 
and if the rate should by any chance be in violation of 
that contract the arbitration board is open to them and 
they can continue at work and get not only the correct 
wage from the date of protest, but back to Apr. 1 of this 
year or even earlier. 

At the Archbald colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. the quarrel is about the laying off of 
men for whom there was no room in the mine. With 
the shortage of men in the region this was a matter that 
should have been easily met without a strike, and in 
fact the Archbald colliery is now again at work. 

Then again there was a strike at the Nottingham 
colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkesbarre Coal Co. on July 
15, because on the preceding day a driver had been told 
to do something and had refused and been discharged. 
Now if this act that was demanded of the driver was 
one that could not rightly be required of him, there was 
the arbitration board to reinstate him. 

This strike was as needless as that at the Shenandoah 
and Centralia collieries of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
on July 14, which was started because the miners wanted 
to be paid at an hour when they were required by their 
contract to be in the mine digging coal. 

All these faults are not faults of the union leaders. 
They really have tried to make the men keep to their 
agreements; but when it is said that the union makes 
for peace, let these violations of a week be produced to 
show how little a contract really binds the mine workers. 

Collective bargaining gives the workman too often only 
the idea of collective disorder. He does not recognize 
the bargain as being binding on him, He regards the 
union as a lever to break the solemn contracts he has. 
himself made, and despite the efforts of the leaders the 
local union is a most powerful weapon for achieving 
that purpose. 

While Coal Age has advocated a rational recognition 
of the union, it cannot avoid acknowledgment of the fact 
that the organization is not to be regarded as yet as in 
any way a reliable custodian of the rights of the operator. 
The union may loudly asseverate its power to compel 
its men to be loyal to contracts, but it is nevertheless 
true that even where the union leaders are willing, the 
rank and file of unionism is weak. 
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Advertising the Mines 


Few men who are modern in their tendencies will deny 
that advertising is the soul of business, yet we may ride 
on railway trains through the very heart of great coal- 
mining districts, passing mine after mine, tipple after 
tipple, without a sign of any kind to enlighten the ob- 
server as to who might be the owner of the operations. 
Mine tipples are, as a rule, not pretty things, and gen- 
erally they have but slight acquaintanceship with that 
landscape beautifier—paint. However, let us suggest to 
those operators who have decided to upset traditions that 
in the future when they do any painting they employ an 
artist sufficiently clever to outline the names of the mine 
and the company owning the operation. Such a plan 
wouldn’t do any harm and might do some good. 
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How First-Aid Training May 
Be Made More General 


By Ju. BurTier* 


It is generally conceded that the present method of 
spreading the practice of first aid among the miners has 
been unsuccessful. And by the present method I mean 
the annual or semiannual first-aid contests for which a 
few companies train teams largely with the idea of 
winning prizes, thereby bringing the company represented 
more prominently before the public. It is a good, but by 
no means a cheap, advertising scheme for those who can 
afford to indulge in it. 

The rank and file of the miners obtain about as much 
skill in first aid by this method as the average student 
in a big university obtains of health and strength by 
reason of his college winning a football championship. 
Yet each learns something about the work, and even a 
little is an advantage. 

The question may be asked: “Is it not possible to so 
change the system of credits in a first-aid contest as to 
remedy some of the weaknesses of the present plan?” 
Anyone can see that there is a vast difference between the 
company that conducts a regular course in first aid 
throughout the year and has several teams as a result 
of this training and the company that engages, or hap- 
pens to have, a first-aid expert to train a team of picked 
men a couple of weeks previous to the annual meet. Yet 
the company with the single team of selected men and 
the two weeks’ training is apt to carry off all the honors 
of the field events. 


Awarps MApDE FoR UNIVERSALITY OF TRAINING 


As a suggestion the following is offered with the idea 
of making first aid more general: Let the American 
Red Cross or the National Safety Council conduct ex- 
aminations once or twice a year through the inspection 
departments of the various states and let them issue cer- 
tificates of competency in first aid. The teams whose 
companies have the greatest number of these certificates 
per hundred employees should be given certain credits 
when they present themselves at a first-aid meet. Fur- 
thermore, the company having the largest number of teams 
per thousand men employed might receive certain credits, 
which would be transferred to the teams in the contest. 
As a further test of the genuineness of the first-aid 
training, an oral examination might be conducted by the 
judges on the field. It would take but a few minutes to 
quiz each member competing and determine whether his 
knowledge was real or superficial. 

These ideas are presented as suggestions, and it is 
hoped that they will cause a discussion of the means 
whereby more real and rapid progress may be made in 
imparting a knowledge of first aid to the injured to 
the whole rank and file of the mine workers of America. 





x *General manager, Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., Stearns, 
y. 
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Division Meet at Shenandoah 


The first-aid corps of the Mahanoy and Shamokin division 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. met at St. Ignatius Hall, Cen- 
tralia, on July 8 to decide what team would represent the 
division at the general first-aid meet of the company to be 
held on the following Saturday. 

Of the 15 teams competing, Packer colliery No. 5 shaft, 
inside, received first honors. Centralia, inside, made an equal 
score. Packer colliery No. 5 slope, inside, was third; Logan 
colliery, inside, was fourth. 

Both Centralia and Packer No. 5 shaft made 100 per cent. 
and the higher award was given to the latter not for execu- 
tion but for speed. The 15 teams had an average of 97. 
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Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Meet 


The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. held its annual first-aid meet 
at Hazle Park, Hazleton, Penn., on July 15, the first honors 
falling to the Derringer team of the Lehigh-Coxe division. 
The Westmoreland and Lackawanna division took second 
place, only seven-fifths of a point separating it from the 
winners. Two years ago it held first place. The other teams 
obtained scores as follows: Packer No. 5, Mahanoy and Sha- 
mokin division, 81.08; Vulcan, Delano division, 80.67; Prospect, 
Wyoming division, 80.08. 

The exercises opened at 10 a.m. with speeches by General 
Manager Chase and Dr. Mengel, the head of the new welfare 
department. The judges were Doctors Lathrop, of Hazleton; 
Geist, of Wilkes-Barre, and Lake, of Kingston, all mine 
doctors of experience. To be a good judge of first aid a man 
needs to be a mine doctor, for only such persons have at 
present the right experience and the needed training. The 
average town doctor has usually only a cursory knowledge 
of first aid. 

M. W. Price, of Hazleton, was field manager; Jesse Briggs, 
of Wilkes-Barre, scorer, and Herbert Quinn and Merle 
Grewolliger, both of Wilkes-Barre, timekeepers. At a lunch 
served by the force of the Hotel Reddington the men and 
guests numbered 6380. Eleven members of the first-aid team 
of the New Jersey Zine Co. were among the spectators, being 
sent there by that company to watch the contests. 

i) 

Retail Prices of 17 Principal Articles of Food declined on 
an average of 1 per cent. from 1914 to 1915, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The declines were all in meat and 
dairy products. Flour advanced 20 per cent., corn meal 3 
per cent. and sugar 11 per cent. It must be remembered that 
this index compares the average of the whole year 1915 with 
that of the whole year 1914. In March, 1915, the average 
price sank to its lowest point. Throughout the rest of the 
year prices rose until the final level was 6 per cent. above 
the average rate for the year. The miner is probably facing 
larger prices for food now than at any other time since the 
Civil War, but he has an increased wage to offset the advance. 

& 

The Vancouver Island Mine-Safety Association was formed 
on Sunday, June 18, at the Government Rescue Station, 
Nanaimo, B. C., with the following officers: J. H. Cunningham, 
of Ladysmith, manager of the Extension mines of the Ca- 
nadian Collieries, Ltd., president; H. N. Freeman, manager 
Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Co., East Wellington mine, vice- 
president; W. H. Moore, Nanaimo, secretary-treasurer. Com- 
mittees have been appointed to draft a constitution and by- 
laws and to interview the Premier and the Minister of Mines 
relative to the participation of the government in the safety- 
first movement. At each colliery there will be a local com- 
mittee of representatives of the employees and of the com- 
pany, whose duty it will be to stimulate first-aid and rescue 
work and to introduce mine-safety methods at their par- 
ticular mine. They will meet periodically and report. Dele- 
gates from each district will assemble at stated intervals for 
discussion. These delegates will form what will be known as 
the General Advisory Board and will have oversight of the 
first-aid, mine-rescue and mine-safety work in all the districts 
and in that way will coérdinate and so standardize the meth- 
ods adopted by all members of this safet~ sssociation. 
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Mining Thim Coal Seams 


Letter No. 3—In answering the questions in regard 
to mining thin coal seams asked by “Superintendent,” 
Coal Age, June 17, p. 1067, I should deem it neces- 
sary to know the character and thickness of the over- 
burden above the coal, as well as the character of the 
roof immediately overlying each seam, in order to 
suggest the best method of working for maximum 
recovery and cheapest production. Then again, it would 
be necessary to know whether the seam lies practically 
horizontal or is pitching. Also, whether the seam must 
be opened at a point high on the pitch and worked 
down, or whether the opening can be made at a point 
low on the pitch and grades established on the main 
haulage entries such that the loads would gravitate to 
the shaft bottom or mouth of the mine. In the latter 
case the drainage problem would be much simpler and 
the haulage costs much reduced, 

The seams described by “Superintendent” are quite 
similar tc some inclined seams now being worked in 
the Los Cerrillos district of New Mexico, where the 
inclination is about 15 deg. to the horizontal and the 
seams are opened at about the height of the tipple above 
the railroad by driving the main slopes down the pitch. 
I do not claim to be familiar, however, with the detailed 
method of working the coal and agree that it would 
be interesting to hear from men who have had experi- 
ence in working thin pitching seams similar to the ones 
mentioned. 

In the Yankee Mine, at Yankee, N. M., I had some 
experience in cutting out clay bands in the center of 
flat seams of coal, using for that purpose Sullivan chain 
breast machines. The clay bands were located as shown 
in the accompanying figure. All our machines were 
bought with the in- 
tention of cutting in 
the bottom of the 
seam and were there- 
fore mounted on low 
trucks, but by placing 
oak blocks on the 
axles below the beds of the trucks we raised the machines 
the height of the lower coal, which was left as a bench 
to be mined later, as shown in the figure. The machine 
could then be blocked and sumped in from its truck, 
the body of the machine resting on the lower bench of 
coal and the cut made across the face in the same manner 
as when made in the bottom coal. 

The cuttings being clay shale were thrown back in the 
gob. The lower bench was then taken up and loaded out, 
a portion of that bench being left for the next cut. The 
top coal was next taken down. By this method the per- 
manent timbering could always be kept within four or 
five feet of the face, or as close as by any other method. 
When cutting in clay bands of this character, the ma- 
chines do not make quantities of fine coal dust to leak out 
of cars and be deposited along the roadways or be blown 
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into suspension in the air and lodged on the timbers 
throughout the mine. 

We had soft-clay bottoms about 6-in. deep in our seams 
and experienced considerable trouble when cutting in the 
bottom bench, owing .to the need of using skids for the 
machines, to keep them from sinking into the clay. When 
cutting in the bottom coal, we also experienced trouble 
from the cutter-bar leading off into the softer bottom clay, 
The machines would sometimes then become stuck in the 
cut and have to be dug out. The scheme of cutting in 
the bottom clay was also tried. This was not found satis. 
factory on account of the uneven floor left for shoveling. 

Ruth, Nev. H. L. HANDLEY. 





Letter No. 4—I was interested in the inquiry of “Sup- 
erintendent,” Coal Age, June 17, p. 1067, asking for the 
best method of working three coal seams. As I have 
worked in the same seams he has mentioned, at Madrid, 
N. M., only three miles above Los Cerrillos, I thought I 
could make a few suggestions that might interest him. 

The inquiry fails to give the inclination of any of these 
seams, but I assume that it is about 1714 per cent., which 
is the general inclination of most of these beds in New 
Mexico. Owing to the “very bad roof” in seam No. 1, 
it would not be advisable to use coal-cutting machines, 
since their noise when running would prevent the men 
from hearing any movement in the roof above them. But 
in seams Nos. 2 and 3, I would use the Goodman shortwall 
machines, as I consider them much easier to handle, espe- 
cially in working places in mines where mule haulage 
is employed, since they have a self-winding cable and a 
friction clutch that enables the operator to regulate the 
travel of the machine according to the hardness of the coal 
he is cutting. 

All three of these seams can be best worked on the panel 
system of mining, driving the main entries on the full 
pitch of the seam and turning cross-entries every 300 ft. 
apart to form the panels, allowing 50-ft. pillars between 
the heading and its aircourse, in each case. I would then 
turn all rooms on the full pitch of the seam and drive 
them 250 ft. in each panel. In seam No. 1, owing to the 
bad roof, I would turn the rooms on 50-ft. centers, mak- 
ing the openings 20 ft. wide, with 30-ft. pillars between 
them. The crosscuts, or dogholes, should be 90 ft. apart 
on the cross-entries and 50 ft. apart in the rooms, to secure 
good ventilation. 

In my opinion it would be well to make the back head- 
ing the intake aircourse and haul the coal out on the re- 
turn air. In seams 2 and 3 [ would turn the rooms on 60- 
ft. centers, driving the openings 30 ft. wide and keeping 
the same 30-ft. pillars between them. I would use some 
good electric hoist to haul the coal out of the rooms. By 
means of small sheaves it could be hauled from four or 
five places at a single hoist. I hope these suggestions may 
be of some interest to “Superintendent,” as I realize he 
has a hard proposition on his hands. 

SAMUEL JONES, Mine Foreman, 


Madera, Penn. H. B. Swoope & Co. 
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Accounting of Machine Coal 


Letter No. 5—Referring to the inquiry asking for 
an easy method of keeping account of the coal cut by 
different machines and loaded by different miners, Coal 
Age, June 17, p. 1067, permit me to submit a plan 
that has been in use for several years at one mine 
where I am acquainted. It is as follows: 

In this mine both the machine runners and the 
hostlers (drivers) are paid for the coal they cut and 
haul respectively. Hach machine runner and each 
hostler is given a check number in the same manner 
as checks are given to each miner. When a miner first 
starts loading coal in a place, he must hang his own 
check on each car loaded, and in addition to his own 
check he must hang the machine-runner’s and the 
hostler’s checks on the first two or three cars he loads 
from that place. It may be well to continue to do 
this for the first two or three days, or until the weigh- 
boss is familiar with the proper combination. 

A good plan for the weighboss to follow is to note 
both the machine-runner’s and the hostler’s numbers at 
the top of the column for each miner working in their 
section and loading the coal they cut and haul. At 
the end of the day’s run the weighboss carries the foot- 
ing of each miner’s coal to the corresponding machine- 
runner’s and hostler’s columns and prepares the bulletin 
for the next day. 

It is of course understood that as quickly as the weigh- 
boss is familiar with each miner’s combination, it is 
only necessary for the miner to hang his own check 
number on each car loaded as long as there is no change 
of machine runner or hostler. However, if the miner 
is transferred to another section or a new runner or 
hostler appears, it will be at once necessary for the 
miner to hang their checks on his car, together with 
his own, as at first, in order to indicate such changes, 
for the information of the weighboss and the proper 
accounting of the coal. The system is not as complicated 
as may appear from this explanation. Li, Sa. 

Harlan, Ky. 


The Efficiemt Fireboss 


Letter No. 21—Having read all the letters written on 
this subject and having filled many positions, from trapper 
boy to mine foreman, in 20 different mines in western 
Pennsylvania, I am led to say that no man can under- 
stand what a fireboss has to contend with and judge cor- 
rectly of his work unless he has filled that position himself 
for a considerable time under different conditions and 
with different foremen. Conditions in no two mines are 
alike, and it is not strange that a discussion of this kind 
brings out many different ideas as to what constitutes a 
good fireboss. 

What often causes the fireboss much anxiety is the dis- 
position of his mine foreman to question his work. The 
marking off of one or more places that the fireboss con- 
siders dangerous means the loss of a few cars of coal, which 
worries the foreman, and he is apt to minimize the dan- 
ger and criticize the fireboss for marking out those places. 
With few exceptions the mine foremen in this state have 
served their time as firebosses, but too many men when 
advanced to a higher position appear to consider them- 
elves infallible and often expect the fireboss to accept their 
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judgment, ignoring the fact that the law makes him re- 
sponsible for the results in case of accident. 

While acting as fireboss, I have frequently been up 
against these conditions. As mine foreman, I always 
advise my firebosses to err on the safe side, which will 
save a lot of trouble. I find that this promotes harmony 
and good will, as the fireboss is encouraged by the conti- 
dence placed in him. While his work is dangerous and 
often discouraging, it helps him to know that his efforts 
give satisfaction. The few cars of coal lost at times are 
more than compensated for by the energy and spirit with 
which the fireboss performs his work. 

It is important to remember that a man who has not an 
iron will to back his judgment is an actual menace to 
safety, as such a man will permit his judgment to be set 
aside by anyone in authority over him; and, as a result, 
there is no protection afforded the workers, which the law 
has sought to provide. 

In closing I want to emphasize my belief that the effi- 
ciency of a fireboss depends greatly on the way in which 
he is treated and his judgment accepted by the foreman. 
This also affects the discipline he is able to maintain 
among the men working in his section of the mine. Like 
one’s own children, the firebosses in the mine are often 
largely what the mine foreman makes them. 

ERNEST KRAUSE, 
Asst. Mine Foreman, No. 1 Mine. 

McDonald, Penn. 

Letter No. 22—Reading the numerous letters relating 
to the efficiency of a fireboss leads one to conclude that the 
writers have generally ignored or overlooked what is, in 
my opinion, the chief drawback to efficiency of both mine 
foremen and firebosses. I refer to the fact that the actions 
of these men are dominated by parties higher in authority 
whose single idea is profit in operation. This is, of course, 
wrong and often proves tragic in a way of which the 
general public is not aware. 

The fireboss is or should be preéminently the safe- 
guarder of men’s lives. A mine inspector paid by the 
state, in fulfilling his duties to the miner and the people 
at large, performs the selfsame service as the fireboss, 
but at a vastly superior salary. Moreover, he acts with- 
out fear of losing his position, but the same cannot be said 
of the fireboss. And yet, the latter’s freedom of action is 
more vital to the health and safety of the men in his 
charge than is the mine inspector’s. 


Work oF MINE INSPECTOR AND FIREBOSS SIMILAR 


Under the conditions that prevail at present, say in 
Pennsylvania for instance, the mine inspector visits and 
examines a given mine once in an interval of time varying, 
to my knowledge, from a few weeks to several months, 
while the fireboss and the mine foreman must perform 
the same service at the same mine every day when the 
mine is working. I will leave the reader to form his own 
opinion, as I have formed mine from long experience, in 
regard to the adequacy of the pay the fireboss receives for 
his services. 

Neither will I attempt to answer the question as to 
whether this official, who is certified by the state in respect 
to his capability as is the state mine inspector, should be 
handicapped in his work by the fact that he is paid by 
the mine operators. His dependency, in this respect, no 
doubt obliges him to conform his acts to their wishes. He 
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is thus a unit in a great organization having for its chief 
purpose the creation of profit in the mining of coal. 

Let me assume, for a moment, that the man is in reality 
an “‘efficient fireboss,’” by which I mean that he fully 
understands his duties and responsibilities and is willing 
to live up to them if permitted to do so. We will assume 
that from boyhood he has worked in the mines and is 
familiar with gas and coal dust and the dangers of bad 
roof. Assume, also, that he has passed the state examina- 
tion and is qualified by practical experience and knowledge 
of mining conditions and practice to give efficient service 
if permitted freedom of action. He is able to detect the 
presence of gas and knows when a place is unsafe for work 
and must be fenced off until the danger can be removed. 


Serious ALTERNATIVE Fireposs Must OFTEN FACE 


In short, this man is a sober, industrious, careful and 
competent official—an efficient fireboss. Now, let me ask, 
Can he retain his efficiency when face to face with the 
alternative of losing his position or sacrificing his judg- 
ment? His duty to his family requires him to do every- 
thing possible to retain his place, but the demand for in- 
creased output and decrease of expense to enable larger 
returns on the investment will often call for a compromise 
of judgment and make him assume greater risks than he 
would otherwise do willingly. 

Given a larger territory than he can examine thoroughly 
in the allotted time, he is forced to slight certain places 
and assume that their condition is safe. Other places 
that he knows should be condemned and stopped for a time 
at least are permitted to continue because the coal coming 
from those places is badly needed. It may even be assumed 
that the man has sufficient courage to stop the places, 
but the pressure from those in authority is so strong that 
he is overruled and forced to yield. Though knowing 
better than anyone else that the danger is imminent, he 
still hopes for the best and, while watching these places 
closely, he must neglect other parts that he knows require 
attention. 

For the purpose of further increasing the gains of the 
company, the fireboss is expected to hunt up materials, 
rails, timber, etc., that have been carelessly thrown aside 
in the waste. The saving of this material is vital to the 
company’s interests, and as the fireboss is in their em- 
ploy and they pay for his services, he must needs devote 
much of his time to this work which would otherwise fall 
to another. Thus the conditions in respect to safety in 
the mine are made subordinate to increasing the dividends 
of the company. 





Duty oF State To Protect FIREBOsS 


Before leaving this phase of the subject, let me ask if 
the state, having certified to this man’s qualifications in 
respect to his physical, technical, practical and moral 
qualities, performs its whole duty to the people when it 
leaves the man to shift for himself and affords him no 
protection from conditions that he is helpless to oppose. 

In closing, I will refer briefly to the more problematic 
and variable aspects of the case mentioned by Edward H. 
Coxe and others. From Mr. Coxe’s “experience gained in 
several different states,” it is reasonable to suppose that 
he knows that a fireboss would find the task more arduous 
to examine thoroughly a hundred places in one mine than 
it would be to examine double that number in another 
mine. I have acted as fireboss in extremely gaseous and 
dusty mines, under dangerous roof where it would require 
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two or three splendidly efficient, strong-legged and strong- 
backed firebosses to thoroughly safeguard every man’s life 
in one-half of the “12 mi.” of travel underground, which 
Mr. Coxe mentions as not being “such a terrible day’s 
work” in his occupation. 

Permit me to say that I have firebossed more or less. 
efficiently in mines where nine-tenths of the chambers and 
entries required no examination, and the work there 
necessarily took on a perfunctory character. This was an 
exceptional case, however, the mines being located in a 
nongaseous field where, a slight trace of gas having been 
found in some heading ‘when driving into virgin territory, 
the state inspector compelled the company to employ the 
services of a fireboss. 

The instance cited differs widely from that of a mine 
where not a single room, cave-in, rib or entry may be 
passed by with impunity, but each place requires a careful 
and regular examination by the fireboss in a way that 
cannot be done in a 12-mi. tramp in a single shift, much 
less in the three hours allotted to the fireboss. In this 
latter case, the ever possible and probable penalty for a. 
single omission or neglect may be the loss of scores of 
lives and the destruction of a plant. While the fireboss 
may act as a dividend chaser with perfect impunity in the 
first case mentioned, he must make a careful and thorough 
examination of every place in the latter instance, and 


that for the “efficient fireboss” is firebossing. 


James T. REYNOLDs, 
Houston, Penn. Mine Inspector. 


es 
Am Efficient Coal Miner 


Letter No, 1—Among coal miners the truly efficient 
miner is hard to find when the full meaning of the term is 
considered. I believe that a little discussion along this line 
will cause many well-meaning miners to sit up and think 
more seriously of the numerous little things required of 
them, which too many ignore at present. 

An efficient miner is one who regards everything that 
pertains to his own safety and that of his fellow workers, 
as well as performs his duties in a workmanlike manner 
and avoids any undue waste of coal or material sent into 
the mine. He is a man that obeys strictly both the mining 
laws and the instructions of his mine foreman. 

Let me describe such a man briefly as he starts on his 
daily routine. He goes to the mine with a clear: head, 
changes his clothes at the wash house and, taking his 
life check from the board at the mine entrance, waits his 
turn to step on the cage when ordered. He does not rush 
forward in an attempt to be the first on the cage. In the — 
same manner, on reaching the bottom, he waits until the 
cage comes to rest before stepping off onto the landing. In 
so doing, he avoids the accident that befell a man I once 
knew, who stepped off the cage before it landed and 
shpped and fell, striking his chest on his dinner bucket. 
and injuring himself badly. 

On reaching his working place the efficient miner first 
looks for the mark of the fireboss, showing by its date 
that the place has been examined that morning and is safe 
for work. Not relying wholly on this fact, however, he 
examines the roof and the sides and face of the coal to 
assure himself that the place is safe. He then sets any 
timber that may be needed to secure a loose piece of top. 
When loading his coal, he throws out bone and other im- 
purities and sends up cars of good clean coal. 
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In preparing to blast the coal he locates, drills and 
charges all holes with the greatest care, using his best 
judgment. He will not drill a hole beyond a loose end or 
cutting, so that the powder will have a good chance to per- 
form its work. An efficient miner will never leave a shot 
to be fired by a shotfirer when he would be afraid to fire 
the same shot himself. He takes every precaution re- 
quired in preparing a shot, tamping the hole with fireclay 
or road dirt, removing all fine coal and dust produced by 
drilling and seeing that the place is otherwise safe for 
firing. He fires only in his turn and after giving suffi- 
cient warning to the men in adjoining places. 

On leaving the mine he takes with him his tools that 
require to be sharpened and leaves them at the shaft bot- 
tom .or at the blacksmith’s shop. What material he may 
need for the next day he orders, specifying the size and 
length of props, number of caps or rails, ete. He is care- 
ful to order what timber he needs, so as to always have a 
sufficient supply on hand at the face of his room, ready 
for use in case of emergency. A good miner will not work 
in a place that needs timbering when the timber ordered is 
not on hand.. Many a miner has been fatally injured or 
killed by taking a chance and proceeding to load his cars 
before setting the necessary timber to make the place safe. 

Universal, Ind. JACOB RILEY. 
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Detecting Gas by Smell 


Letter No. 15—I have been greatly interested in the 
many practical discussions in Coal Age, and particularly 
in the question of detecting gas by its odor. 

Many times, through some unaccountable sense, which I 
naturally ascribe to that of smell, I have detected the 
presence of a body of gas about me before noticing any 
indications of its presence on the lamp. On such occasions 
the gas would always prove to be in a nearly pure state 
when discovered. It was not traveling in the air current 
but stratified above the current, which was passing be- 
neath in its usual volume. 

On other occasions I have been able to detect gas travel- 
ing with the air when I have been walking against the 
current. This seemed to me to be due to the smell of the 
heated gauze, the latter giving off a very disagreeable 
and pungent odor. On halting and making a test for gas, 
by protecting the lamp from the current, I have discov- 
ered various percentages of marsh gas present and, by the 
action of the flame, have suspected the presence of the 
heavier hydrocarbons, olefiant gas and ethane. 


EVIDENCE OF YORKSHIRE MINERS 


In conversation with some practical miners who had 
worked in the gaseous mines of the Yorkshire district, 
Iingland, where the longwall method of mining is em- 
ployed, I am told that gas is readily detected by its odor 
on numerous occasions, especially on top of falls and in 
potholes in the roof where it has accumulated. I have 
often wondered why this peculiar sense of smell is so mani- 
fest, in the mines, when we are taught that marsh gas is 
“odorless.” I have been wont to attribute the claims of 
miners in this respect as largely the result of imagina- 
tion on their part. However, my own experience has led 
me more recently to change my mind and made me be- 
heve that marsh gas, as it occurs in mines, has an odor. 

Another feature that I have noticed in this connection, 
which seems to me a peculiar one, is that when one’s face 
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or head is in contact with a body of this gas, there is felt 
a cool sensation, which is more noticeable after any un- 
due exertion and when a person is warm and perspiring. 
I have noticed this effect many times when trying to 
clear gas out of a place and have raised my head into the 
roof when erecting a canvas to deflect the air upward. 
On these occasions I have experienced a feeling of dizzi- 
ness, and the voice sounds to oneself as if it came from a 
distance. This cooling sensation has seemed strange to 
me, as I have always understood that an outburst of gas 
is accompanied by a rise in temperature due to the out- 
flow of the gas from the strata. 


SMELLING GAs IN Dry on Wet PLACES 


In regard to dry and wet places, I have not noticed 
whether this condition has any effect to make the odor 
of the gas more or less perceptible. There is usually 
some slightly offensive odor given off in a wet mine, espe- 
cially if the mine air is warm. I would say, therefore, that 
if gas can be detected by its odor more readily in one 
place than in another, it would be most quickly perceived 
in dry workings where the offensive odor I have mentioned 
is not present. 

Permit me to say that I have observed a distinct differ- 
ence in the flame cap of marsh gas when the mine air has a 
high humidity, as compared with the same indications in 
a dry air. EDWIN C. CurRTISs. 

Nanticoke, Penn. 
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Opening Shaft Mimes 


Letter No. 1—In the article on this subject by M. L. 
Hyde, Coal Age, May 27, p. 910, which I read with much 
interest, time and economy are mentioned as important 
factors in the opening of a new mine. Keeping these 
points in view, it appears to me that there are several 
undesirable features in the general plan outlined in the 
article. 

While the minimum distance of 500 ft. between the 
two main shafts, recommended by Mr. Hyde, is desirable 
on some accounts, it must be remembered that this plan 
entails extra time in establishing connection underground 
when time is an all-important factor to be considered. 
Also, the shaft is removed to a point where it would be in- 
convenient to make use of it for hoisting material of any 
kind, should occasion demand. To these objections must 
be added the extra expense of driving the underground 
connections between the two shafts and establishing suit- 
able drainage for both. Locating the two shafts at this 
distance apart also needlessly spreads out the surface 
equipment over a considerable area, a fact that I believe 
Mr. Hyde has not hesitated to condemn in previous 
articles. 

Speaking of gravity bottoms, Mr. Hyde remarks, “Feed- 
ers are unnecessary where scales are not employed, the 
cars being then brought directly to the cages.” In my 
opinion the loaded-side feeder chain is a needless compli- 
cation, even where weigh scales are in use in the mine. 
The operation of a feeder chain is necessarily of a precise 
character, requiring to be started at the moment a car is 
uncoupled and the chain stopped. At the present time 
I am operating a gravity bottom, where trips run in at a 
fairly high speed and are caught in a car-stop consisting 
of rubbing timbers worked by a lever. From this the cars 
are readily released and spraggers are not required as in 
Mr. Hyde’s arrangement. 
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Again, the chain-haul on the empty gravity-type bottom, 
in Mr. Hyde’s plan, works under bad conditions since it 
has to start up the dead load of a large trip for each car 
delivered. The scheme for handling rock does not appear 
at all satisfactory, as the bulk of these rock cars usually 
come out early in the day filled with rock and track 
cleanings loaded on the previous night shift. It certainly 
cannot be claimed that all rock will come out in a single 
complete trip, as rock from machine cuttings, entry brush- 
ings, etc., may be sent out at different times through the 
day. This will complicate the switching arrangement 
necessary to separate the rock cars from the coal, and much 
loss of time and system will result. 

To provide the necessary storage room another mine 
track will be required, but what is of more importance, 
valuable equipment will be tied up by reason of the cars 
standing idle. Evidently, however, Mr. Hyde has not 
considered this matter seriously, since he provides 130 
cars having a capacity of from 2 to 4 tons for an output 
of 360 tons of coal a day. Permit me to suggest that, 
with a properly designed screen, there is no reason why a 
ear of rock cannot be disposed of on the tipple as quickly 
as a car of coal and returned at once to the mine to be 
loaded again, instead of standing idle for a time. 

In locating the miners’ lamproom underground, it is 
evidently assumed that there is no combustible material 
associated with the lighting arrangements, since one of 
Mr. Hyde’s objectives is protection from mine fires. There 
would be considerable objection to the charging of storage 
batteries on what seems to be the intake airway. On the 
whole, I cannot see that there is anything to be gained 
by placing a lamproom in the mine, either in respect to 
safety, economy, speed or convenience. 

Referring to the suggestion of the use of steel timber- 
ing and steel ties for the support of roof and sides on a 
shaft bottom, to render it “practically squeeze proof, fire- 
proof, permanent and easily maintained,” I want to say 
that it has come to be generally understood that brick 
or concrete walls offer the best solution for shaft-siding 
work. Perhaps Mr. Hyde can explain the particular ad- 
vantages that he considers will be derived by the use of 
steel timbers and ties in this case. 

Mr. Hyde further suggests that “steam jets should be 
placed at the foot of each shaft so that in freezing weather 
either or both may be cooked during the night.” In this 
part of the country, where the temperature frequently falls 
to 60 deg. below zero, such a provision would be useless 
for that purpose. Furthermore, the legal requirements in 
this province would not admit of suspending ventilation 
during the “cooking” process, which would be necessary 
at least in the downcast shaft. 

Perhaps, however, Mr. Hyde intends to reverse his ven- 
tilation when cooking that shaft. In that case it may be 
assumed that the main haulage road in the mine could be 
safely operated as a return airway and, if so, freezing in 
the shaft could be easily prevented without the use of a 
steam jet, by simply reversing the circulation. This re- 
sult could also be accomplished by introducing heating 
coils in the downcast shaft instead of reversing the cur- 
rent. I operated a wet shaft during the whole of last 
winter, which was exceptionally severe, by passing the air 
through coils heated by the fan exhaust, before conducting 
the current into the mine. This article seems to be in- 
consistent, with the author’s previous articles. 

Edmonton, Alta., Canada. LEONARD C. STEVENS. 
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Siphon Line in a Mine 


Letter No. 3—I was greatly interested in the inquiry 
that appeared in Coal Age, May 18, p. 858, in regard to 
laying a siphon line in a mine. Like the writer of Letter 
No. 1, June 24, p. 1101, I believe the answer that was 
given to this inquiry is correct for determining the quan- 
tity of water that will flow through the siphon under any 
assumed conditions. Like that writer, however, I have 
laid many siphon lines in mines and have learned by long 
experience that their successful operation is greatly 
assisted when a few practical points are carefully 
considered. 

First, the line of pipe should be as straight as possible, 
and when it is necessary to round a corner in the mine 
a short section of curved pipe should be used. Always 
avoid the use of elbows and valves in a pipe line, except 
where these are absolutely necessary. In my experience 
I have found air valves for the escape of air to be unneces- 
sary, unless the pipe is 4 in. or more in diameter. 

In charging a siphon I have always used a pump, 
making the connection between the pipe line and the 
pump as close to the edge of the water as possible. When 
necessary a reducer can be used to make this connection, 
but this will not be required if the pump connection is 
of the same size as the tee in the pipe line. The pump, 
of course, has its own suction pipe. I usually find it an 
advantage to use a small swing valve at the suction end 
of the siphon, but care should be taken not to have this 
valve submerged too far below the surface of the water, 
as it is then difficult to free the valve in case it becomes 
clogged or obstructed, which is apt to happen. There 
should be a good gate valve in the connection between 
the pump and the pipe line. Clay can be used to make 
the pump connections tight, in case they leak. 

In laying a siphon line, it is well to avoid, as far as 
possible, rises at different points in the pipe. It is not 
always possible to do this, but it can often be done by 
raising the pipe in low places in the entry. The best 
results are obtained when the pipe line has a single 
summit, or high point. Where rises are unavoidable in 
the pipe line small air holes or vents closed by a wooden 
plug should be provided at such places. It has been my 
custom to use a sleeve plugged with wood to prevent the 
water flowing out at the discharge end while charging the 
pipe. | 

At times [ have been troubled with the siphon running 
empty in from three to five days, which I have thought 
was due to the blocking of the pipe, either by some 
obstruction or by corrosion, so that its area was much 
reduced. In such cases, by using a reducer at the suction 
end of the pipe, I have been able to overcome the diffi- 
culty and keep the pipe running. Owing to the corrosive 
action of most mine waters, the clogging of a pipe line 
is a common experience. Therefore it is important in 
laying a siphon in a mine to see that the pipes are all clear 
and free from any dirt or other obstruction. <A pipe line 
should never be laid where other water will flow over it, 
as this will hasten the corrosion of the pipe. Also, 
because of the sweating of a pipe line, it is well to protect 
it from accumulations of dirt, which will start corrosion 
and destroy the pipe. Of course all pipe joints should be 
made tight. There are many other points that can be 
learned only by practical experience. 


Spangler, Penn. ELMER FULTON. 
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Thickmess of Mine Dam 


In one of our collieries the workings were approaching 
those of an old abandoned mine, of which no accurate 
survey had been kept and the only map available gave 
evidence of its unreliability. For this reason a single 
heading was driven well in advance of the working face 
and drillholes were bored both in the face and the ribs 
of the heading. The old mine was known to contain 
a considerable quantity of water, on which account it 
was impossible to make another survey and locate more 
accurately the extent of the old workings. 

Under these conditions I want to ask what would be 
the safest method of procedure and what course should 
be adopted to insure the safe working of the mine? The 
seam is practically level and lies at a depth of 300 ft. 
below the surface. If a dam is to be built in the head- 
ing, kindly describe how this should be done, and what 
should be the thickness of the dam to withstand the 
maximum head of water. dn 

Pittston, Penn. 





The work of driving toward abandoned workings 
known to contain much water is always attended with 
danger. In this case, since the seams are level, it would 
be advisable to pump the water from the shaft of the 
old mine so as to lower the head and thus decrease the 
pressure of the water. It will only be necessary to pump 
the water from a single shaft, as the water level will be 
lowered an equal amount in each of the other shafts, 
provided there is no obstruction in the entries that would 
prevent the free flow of the water through them. It may 
not be possible to drain the water from the entire mine, 
especially if the workings are extensive. 

The single heading being driven in advance of the 
new workings should not exceed 10 ft. in width. At 
least one borehole should be kept from 6 to 10 yd. in 
advance of the face of the heading. Also, flank holes 
should be drilled in each rib 20 yd. apart and inclined 
forward at an angle of about 45 deg. with the center 
line of the heading. A constant watch must be main- 
tained to observe the first signs of any increase in the 
seepage of water through the strata, which would indicate 
a more or less close proximity to the old workings. Safety 
lamps should be used at the face of the heading and 
wooden plugs kept in readiness to stop the mouth of a 
drillhole whenever it breaks into the flooded district, 

Assuming that a borehole has tapped the water and 
the mouth of the hole been tightly plugged so as to stop 
the flow of water, if it is thought best to build a dam 
at the face of the heading to afford further protection, 
the work should be commenced by cutting into the roof, 
floor and ribs so as to provide good bearing surfaces for 
the dam. The bearing surfaces should be stepped in the 
ribs of the entry and these should be cut at an angle 
corresponding to the radius of the curvature of the dam. 
The radius of the outside face of the dam, or the shorter 
radius should not be less than the width of the opening 
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and may be preferably made from 1.5 to 2 times that 
width. For example, the radius for a heading 10 ft. 
wide should not be less than 10 ft. and may be from 
15 to 20 ft. in length. 

The thickness of a cylindrical dam measured radially 
is best calculated by the formula 





1 = 3pU Al de] 
So 
in which ¢ = thickness of dam (in.); p = pressure of 
water behind dam (lb. per sq.in.); w = width of clear 


span (ft.); 7 = shorter radius of dam (in.); Sc = safe 
crushing strength of material (lb. per sq.in.). 

For the purpose of estimate the ultimate crushing 
strength of a 1:3:6 concrete, after one month, may be 
taken as 1,800 lb. per sq.in. and, using a factor of 3, 
the safe crushing strength is 600 lb. per sq.in. The 
maximum pressure for a head of 300 ft. is 300 & 0.434 
= say 130 lb. per sq.in. Then, for a width of 10 ft. 
in the entry and a radius of, say 15 ft. or 180 in., the 
required thickness of a concrete dam will be 


_ 3X 130x 10V 4x 180 —1 


600 = 175 in., or 14 ft. 7 in. 


t 
Suggestion im Shaft Hoisting 


IT want to ask some of the competent readers of Coal 
Age who have had experience in hoisting large outputs 
from mine shafts, Why is it that double-deck cages are 
always operated by signal from bottom to top of the shaft 
when it is required to change the cage in order to load 
the second deck? Why has no attempt been made to 
devise a means by which the cage can be changed by 
the cager at the bottom without signaling the engineer 
on the surface? Could not this be accomplished by the 
use of hydraulic power? 

For example, the cager having pushed the loaded car 
onto the lower deck, would it not be possible to devise 
an apparatus by means of which he could lower the 
cage himself, so as to run another loaded car onto the 
upper deck before signaling the engineer to hoist? Of 
course, this would require that the engineer, when land- 
ing the cage at the bottom, give sufficient slack to the 
hoisting rope to enable the cage to be lowered by the 
cager when desired, so as to bring the upper deck to 
the landing. I would like to see in Coal Age, an ex- 
pression from practical mining men as to the feasibility 
of this scheme, which seems good to me. 

Peru, Ill. GASTON LIBIEz. 





Coal Age will be glad to receive an expression of 
opinion from its readers on this proposed scheme for op- 
erating a double-deck cage. The question to be discussed 
is, Does the scheme possess any practical advantage, and 
if so, how would it be possible to operate the cage in 
the manner suggested? Would there be danger of break- 
ing the rope when the engineer started to hoist the cage, 
by reason of having given too much slack to the rope? 
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British Columbia Examination, 
First Class, May 30, 1916 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—A borehole from the surface to the workings 
in a mine is 6 in. in diameter, and the mixture contain- 
ing 50 per cent. of methane (CH,) and 50 per cent. 
of air is passing up this hole with a velocity of 130 ft. 
per min. What is the volume of the flow in cubic feet per 
minute, and what will be its volume if sufficient air is 
added to bring the mixture up to the highest explosive 
point? 

Ans.—The sectional area of this borehole is 0.7854 
6? = 28.27 sq.in. The volume of the flow of air and 
gas in the hole is then 180 K 28.27 — 144 = 25.52 
cu.ft. per min. 

Since the mixture contains 50 per cent of gas, the 
volume of gas flowing from the borehole is 44(25.52) = 
12.76 cu.ft. per min. But a mixture of methane and 
air at its most explosive point contains 9.46 per cent. 
of gas. The total volume of gas and air passing in the 
borehole under this condition would then be 12.76 — 
0.0946 = say 135 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—To what extent are the following gases soluble 
in water: Carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide and marsh 
gas? 

Ans.—At the ordinary temperature of the mine, water 
absorbs its own volume of carbon dioxide and three and 
one-quarter volumes of hydrogen sulphide. Methane is 
very slightly soluble in water, three volumes of the gas 
being absorbed by eighty volumes of the water. 

Ques.—What is the highest percentage of explosive gas 
in which you would deem it safe to carry on blasting 
operations in mines? 

Ans.—Much will depend on the character of the coal, 
the kind of powder used and the manner of blasting. 
Where the coal is hard and does not make much fine dust 
and is not particularly inflammable, and where permis- 
sible powders are used, blasting may be safely conducted 
in the presence of 2 per cent. of gas, provided the shot 
is a safe one and the place is previously examined so that 
no accumulation of gas is permitted at the time of firing. 
On the other hand, where the coal is highly inflammable 
and makes much fine powder, especially in a hot or 
dusty mine, or in contracted workings, or where black 
powder is used and not sufficient care is employed in 
placing the shot and charging and tamping the hole, 
blasting becomes dangerous in the presence of less than 
1 per cent. of gas. 





Ques.—Are you in favor of mixed lights in mines 
where explosive gas is being generated? Give reasons in 
full. 


Ans.—A mine generating explosive gas should either 
be worked exclusively on safety lamps or the ventila- 
tion should be such as to enable open lights to be used in 
every portion of the mine. The use of mixed lights in 
mines cannot be regarded as safe practice and should 
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never be tolerated. Even where gas is generated in a 
single section of the mine only and safety lamps are 
required in that section, the use of open lights in other 
portions of the mine is an element of danger. The 
reason is that an open light is lable to be carried into 
the safety-lamp section, inadvertently, or carelessly, or 
through ignorance. Again, a large outflow of gas may 
occur, or a heavy fall of roof in that section may drive 
the gas out into other portions of the mine where open 
lights are used. These possibilities are entirely avoided 
where all sections of the mine are treated alike, or the 
mine is worked exclusively with one kind of lamp. 

Ques.—How would you determine the quantity and 
percentage of gas in mine air? 

Ans.—The percentage of gas present in an air cur- 
rent flowing in an airway should be determined by a 
gas indicator that will show the percentage of gas present 
with accuracy, the most convenient form being the Beard- 
Mackie sight indicator. It is necessary to take a number 
of readings in different parts of the cross-section of the 
airway so as to obtain a fair-average reading for the air- 
way. Reliance should not be placed on estimating the per- 
centage of gas by guessing at the height of the flame cap. 

To ascertain the quantity of gas present, multiply 
the volume of the current (cu.ft. per min.) by the ob- 
served percentage of gas present. The product will be 
the volume of gas in the air current, in cubic feet per 
minute. 

Ques.—Taking the weight of a cubic foot of air in the 
downeast shaft as 0.08 lb. and that in the upcast shaft 
as 0.078 lb., what will be the water gage if the shaft is 
160 fathoms deep, and what is the motive column ? 

Ans.—Assuming that the two shafts have the same 
depth and that the surface is level, the difference in 
weight of air per cubic foot in the two shafts being 
0.08 — 0.078 = 0.002 lb. and the depth of the shaft 
being 160 K 6 = 960 ft., the difference in weight of 
the two shaft columns is 960 & 0.002 = 1.92 lb., which 


is the unit ventilating pressure resulting from the differ- 


ence of weight in the two shaft columns, or the pressure 
per square foot producing circulation. This corresponds 
to a water gage of 1.92 — 5.2 = 0.39 in. 
The motive column can be expressed in terms of either 
the downcast or the upeast air and is found by dividing 


the unit pressure, expressed in pounds per square foot, — 


by the weight in pounds, of a cubic foot of the air. Thus 
the motive column in terms of the downcast air is 1.92 — 
0.08 = 24 ft. 

Likewise the motive column in terms of the upcast air 
is 1.92. + 0.078 = 24.6 ft. 

Ques.—How should the outlet of an exhaust fan be 
arranged so as to allow the air from the mine to be dis- 
charged freely ? 

Ans.—To give the highest efficiency an exhaust fan 
of the centrifugal type should be provided with a spiral 
casing surrounding the fan wheel and terminating in a 
gradually expanding chimney thereby reducing the ve- 
locity of discharge to a practical minimum. — 
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Washington, D. C. 


Coal rates on various branches of the Oregon Short Line 
R.R. and connections from mines in Wyoming are to be 
revised to conform to the so-called fourth section of the act 
to regulate commerce, according to orders recently entered 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. This section 
requires the railroads to apply rates to the intermediate points 
not higher than the rate to the terminal point. The Oregon 
Short Line was directed by the Commission to apply this 
rule strictly in connection with the rates on coal from Wyom- 
ing mines to Garfield, Utah, as appearing in the roads tariff, 
I. C. C. No. 1677; on coal from the same mines to other Utah 
points as appearing in tariff I. C. C. No. 1617, and on coal from 
the same mines to Idaho points as appearing in tariff I. C. C. 
No. 1698. In all three instances the order of the Commission 
is to take effect on Jan. 1, 1917. 

A decision favoring the complainant has been entered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the case of the Poteau 
Coal and Mercantile Co. against the Abilene & Southern and 
other railroads. In this case the complainant asked for the 
reinstatement of joint rates on coal from Witteville, Okla., to 
points in Texas and other states which had been canceled by 
the defendants, and for reparation. The defendants volun- 
tarily restored the joint rates, but opposed the claims for 
reparation. At the hearing certain carriers asked the Com- 
mission to determine whether the Fort Smith, Poteau & 
Western Railway Co., which served the complainant’s mine at 
Witteville, is a common carrier, and, if so, to fix divisions of 
the reinstated joint rates. 

The Commission held that the rates under attack were 
unreasonable in the amount that they exceeded the joint 
through rates formerly in effect and reparation was awarded 
accordingly. The Commission also held that the Fort Smith, 
Poteau & Western Railway Co. is a common carrier, but the 
question of divisions was left for further consideration. 

A fourth-section order has been entered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission granting the application of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul R.R. for permission to continue 
the rates on coal and coke from Duluth and Superior without 
observing the long-and-short-haul restrictions. The order 
stipulated: “That the petitioner herein be, and is hereby, 
authorized to establish a rate on hard coal and coke, carloads, 
from Duluth, New Duluth and West Duluth, Minn., and Supe- 
rior, Wis.,.to Linton, N. D., the same as the rates contem- 
poraneously in effect on like traffic from and to the same 
points via the more direct line of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co.; and to maintain higher rates to intermediate points, pro- 
vided that rates to the said intermediate points shall not 
exceed $3.60 per ton of 2,000 lb., and that the present rates 
to the said intermediate points shall not be exceeded.” 

The petition of the same road as regards the coal rates 
from Menominee and Marinette was also granted. This order 
stipulated “that the petitioner herein be, and is hereby, 
authorized to continue a rate on soft coal, carloads, from 
Menominee, Mich., and Marinette, Wis., to Stiles and Stiles 
Junction, Wis., the same as the rate contemporaneously in 
effect on like traffic from and t6 the same points via the 
more direct line of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co.; 
and to maintain higher rates to intermediate points south of 
Beaver, Wis., provided that rates to the said intermediate 
points shall not exceed 75c. per ton of 2,000 1b.” 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Chairman Mackey, of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
has evolved a principle in the payment of compensation that 
will probably stand permanently for the future guidance of 
the Board. In an opinion on July 19 he declines to sanction 
the lump payment of $6,015 to the widow of Harry Stifura, of 
Allegheny County, killed while working for the Pressed Steel 
Car Co. She and three children are entitled to that amount in 
semimonthly payments, covering a period up to 1931, but she 
asked that the money be paid at once so she could make a 
certain investment and the company agreed to pay it. The 
commission holds that it is well to protect her against her- 
self and an uncertain investment. Her petition was refused, 
and the payments will be made as the law prescribes. 


The opinion says: 

These petitions for commutation come before us under 
Section 424 of the workmen’s compensation act. It will only 
be in rare cases that we can wisely exercise this discretion 
by granting such petitions. It is a great temptation to a 
widow, or any beneficiary under this law, to ask that the 
compensation payments be commuted to present value and 
paid in a lump sum. We think, however, in a great majority 
of these cases these petitions are ill-advised and a real wrong 
would be done to the petitioners if we granted their prayers. 

This act has wisely provided for the payments of com- 
pensation to be made at such times as the injured or deceased 
would have received his pay, thereby providing a certain, 
modest but sufficient sum, at stated intervals so as to relieve 
the dependent of real want. 

In the majority of these cases the dependents have been 
unaccustomed to the use of money in bulk and the sudden 
acquisition of a considerable sum might readily lead to its 
unwise expenditure or to its unfortunate investment. The 
widow might terminate her dependency by remarrying, and 
then the money would probably be spent without regard to 
the rights or best interests of the children. 

_ As a general rule, we are opposed to granting such peti- 
tions to alien citizens who are desirous of taking the money 
to foreign countries. Awards have been made on the basis of 
the residence here. This same amount of money in a foreign 
country would be worth more than it is here, hence the differ- 
ence in the act in the amount to be awarded to alien depend- 
ents; not that our Legislature intended to discriminate against 
this latter class, but it attempted to equalize money values 
beween foreign countries and ours. 

_We desire by this opinion to apprise the public that it 
will only be in exceptionally meritorious cases that we will 
grant commutation. 


Luzerne County Court Reversed 


The Superior Court of Pennsylvania has reversed the 
Luzerne County Court in the Commonwealth vs. Jones, a 
former assistant mine foreman for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
who will now have to undergo trial in the criminal court on a 
charge of receiving money from a workman to insure the 
latter employment. 

This case attracted considerable attention, it being alleged 
that Jones received from a foreigner of West Pittston $5 for 
the purpose of continuing the foreigner in his employ. The 
prosecution was begun by Miss Emily Johnson, a settlement 


worker of West Pittston, the charge being that the action 
of the mine foreman was in violation of the act of June 
15, 1897. 


On Feb. 21, 1916, Judge Strauss, by opinion, quashed the 
indictment, holding) in effect that a mine foreman was not an 
employer of labor within the sense of the law, but was an 
employee himself. The judge classed the law as slipshod 
legislation, and stated that “an attempt to apply it to the 
actual operation of mines shows that this criminal statute, 
which must be strictly construed is futile and unworkable by 
reason of the fact that it has left out the universal conditions 
of employment of the miners by the mine foreman’s superior 
and not by the foreman himself.” 

The District Attorney appealed from the decision to the 
Superior Court. The latter has reversed the ruling of the local 
court which means the indictment is reinstated. 

In the argument before the Superior Court it was pointed 
out that the acceptance of money for a job was a pernicious 
practice that preys upon the ignorant foreigner seeking 
employment, and undermines the faith of non-English speak- 
ing people in this country. It was also argued that both the 
mine workers and the operators were interested in this sort 
of legislation, and it was on this account that the Common- 
wealth took the appeal. 


What Are Major and Minor Operations? 


The difference between “major” and “minor” surgical oper- 
ations under the workmen’s compensation act will probably 
be decided by the Board, at a meeting to be held the latter 
part of this month. The opinion of eminent surgeons have 
been sought, and Dr. Francis D. Patterson, chief of the State 
Division of Hygiene, assisted by a committee of experts, has 
offered a comprehensive definition, which the Board will con- 
sider at its meeting. 

Under the act the medical expenses granted for the first 
14 days may amount to $25; or if there has been a major 
operation, $75. It huis seemed to those administering the act 
that every operation has tended to be a “major” rather than 
a “minor” one. The question has puzzled referees, and no 
surgeon would hazard an opinion as to what was a major and 
what a minor operation. 
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To obviate further misunderstanding the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board appealed to Dr. Patterson for an official 
definition. In framing the definition Dr. Patterson was 
assisted by five surgeons as follows: Dr. John M. Baldy, presi- 
dent of the Bureau of Medical Education and Licensure of the 
state; Dr. J. B. McAllister, president of the state Medical 
Society; Dr. W. L. Estes, surgeon to St. Luke’s Hospital, South 
Bethlehem; Dr. Robert G. Leconte, surgeon to the Pennsyl- 
vania Hospital and Dr. Edward Martin, professor of surgery 
at the University of Pennsylvania Hospital. 

As so defined a major operation is ‘‘(1) a surgical procedure 
which entails immediate serious consequence to the patient; 
(2) it is surgical procedure which requires skill and training 
to perform; (3) all operative procedure other than finger and 
toe amputations, cleansing, draining and closing wounds, 
evacuating secretions by incision, the manipulating and re- 
duction of uncomplicated dislocations, the treatment of uncom- 
plicated fractured ribs, the removal of superfieial foreign 
bodies from the eye and the removal of subcutaneous foreign 
bodies should be regarded as major operations.” 

The term major operation would include “setting fractures 
of long bones and reducing subluxations, providing accuracy 
and efficiency of reduction and retention be demonstrated by 
X-ray taken before and after surgical treatment.” 

The report of this body of surgeons also embodies the 
suggestions that all fees and charges for major operations 
should be limited to such charges as are reasonable for similar 
treatment of injured persons of like standard of living in the 
same community where such treatment is paid for by the 
individual person. 


Desired Amendments 


Amendments to the Compensation Act will be sought at the 
next session of the Legislature, by union organizations of the 
state. That under the present act much relief work has been 
accomplished, is acknowledged by labor leaders. They claim 
the act is entirely satisfactory in its basic principles to the 
union men, but they seek an extension of the benefits derived 
so as to conform with the laws of other states. 

In Pennsylvania 14 days of disability are required before 
the dependents are eligible to compensation. The legislators 
will be asked to reduce this to three days, the same period 
as in New York State. The period of compensation is 300 
weeks here. In New York State it is 500 weeks, and the longer 
period will be sought for this state. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Tamaqua—Joseph Kellert, a miner in No. 2 colliery of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., was rescued on July 22, after 
being entombed 32 hr. He was caught by a fall of top rock 
which blocked the gangway for 100 ft. He was rescued after 
a force had dug through 60 ft. of rock for him, and was none 
the worse for his experience. 

Taylor—The Lackawanna Coal Co. has completed plans for 
reclaiming a big tract of coal land in the southwest part of the 
town by means of a stripping operation that will require the 
moving of about 1,300,000 cu.yd. The cost is estimated at 
between $200,000 and $300,000. 


Shenandoah—Fire was discovered on July 20 in the William 
Penn culm bank, which it is said started early in the Spring 
when a cave-in occurred on the bank, taking the workmen’s 
shanty, containing a stove into the mines. It was thought 
that the fire in the stove was smothered, but great was the 
astonishment among the officials and other coal company men 
to find the culm on fire. It is feared the fire has communicated 
to valuable veins of coal. Nothing is being left undone to 
conquer the fire. 


Wilkes-Barre—On the 29th of July the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R. will award prizes to the residents: of 
Concrete City, its model mining settlement in Hanover Town- 
ship, for the best kept flower and truck gardens, 


Lansford—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has started 
operations to recover the fuel from the large culm bank on the 
eastern end of this town, and will entirely remove the bank, 
which is expected to take, several years. The company just 
completed the removal of the large bank at the western end 
of the borough. 


Bituminous 


Seward—Practically all of the miners of the Ninevah Coal 
and Coke Co. have returned to work and the strike which 
lasted for several weeks is over. A compromise agreement 
has been reached. 


Boswell—The new mine of the Standard Quemahoning Coal 


Co, is,soon, to be opened,,,.The Standard plant is one of the | 
largest in the vicinity, and is growing rapidly. A new.railroad , 
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siding is being built, a new tipple is being constructed and 
modern machinery is being installed. 


Indiana—One of the largest coal deals ever made in Indiana 
County will be closed shortly, according to a persistent rumor, 
when the Rochester and Pittsburgh interests will take over a 
field of more than 10,000 acres in the Jacksonville district from 
the Clearfield Bituminous Coal Corporation and the Kent Coal 
Co. Negotiations for the transfer of a large portion of one 
of the richest coal tracts in the county have been under way 
for two years and details are said to have reached a stage 
that assure the consummation of the deal in a short time. 
The securing of this tract will give the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh interests a solid block of coal territory in the Jackson- 
ville field, which is being developed rapidly by operations at 
McIntyre, Aultman and Tselin. The price will approximate 
$1,000,000. 


Connellsville—The Connellsville region is reported as op- 
erating 87 per cent. of its ovens at 90 per cent. of :heir capacity. 
The plants are working six days per week, but coke labor is 
more or less independent, and the men are not as eager to 
work as they might be. Production for the week ending Sat- 
urday, July 15, aggregated 418,016 tons, being a gain over 
the previous week. 


Uniontown—As a result of a fire which destroyed the fan 
house at the mine of the Luzerne Coal and Coke Co. on the 
Monongahela River, the mine was shut down. It will be some 
time before a new fan can be installed, and the works will be 
closed until the injured machine is replaced. The actual loss 
was small. , 

Alleging that his farms have been greatly damaged by 
the removal of coal, John W. Work, of Dunbar Township, re- 
cently filed suit in trespass against the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
Mr. Work alleges that with the removal of the coal his land 
has caved, and wells and springs have been destroyed. The 
damage extends to nearly 200 acres of ground. 


Greensburg—First steps toward developing the Puckety 
Valley near New Kensington have been taken by the awarding 
ot a contract by the Valley Camp Coal Co. for driving the slope 
and new shaft of a mine to be sunk near Parnassus. The cost 
of this work will be $30,000, and the mine will be the first big 
employer of labor in the Puckety Valley. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Princeton—The Piney extension of the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad Co., which is to be about 6 mi. in length, is now 
under construction, and is to be completed by fall, ready for 
use by several new mines which are to be opened along it. 
The Stone Coal branch of the road has been completely laid 
with steel and coal operations on it are about ready to begin 
shipments. 


Morgantown—The Milwaukee Gas Coal Co. recently pur- 
chased something over 1,000 acres of coal land in Fayette 
County. This will be operated by a concern known as the St. 
Clair Coal Mining Co. The property was purchased from the 
St. Clair Collieries Co., and also acquired by lease from the 
Mecca Colliery Co., the M. B. Coal and Coke Co., and the Gordon 
Coal and Coke Co. 


Bluefield—Thousands of tons of coal that had been tied up 
in the local railroad yards and storage tracks in the Pocahontas. 
field on account of floods and washouts recently started mov- 
ing toward Lambert Point and other southern destinations. 
As soon as notice to release the coal trains was received, they 
were moved out as rapidly as possible. 


Charleston—A recent fire in the drum house of the Four 
States Coal Co. operations at Dorothy destroyed the drum, 
causing a damage of $10,000. The origin of the fire is un- 
known, and none of the surrounding buildings were dam- 
aged. The fire had gained such headway before being discov- 
ered, that it could, not be quenched. The loss is covered by 
insurance. 


Fairmont—It is estimated that 10,000 workmen are needed 
in the Fairmont region immediately. The greatest need of 
laborers is in the mining industry. The mines are being handi- 
capped in their operation because of an inability to secure 
miners. 





ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Great damage was done to mining properties. 
in the Birmingham district by the recent high waters. The 
Palos coal mines of the Republic Iron and Steel Co., west of 
Birmingham, suffered a cave-in alongside of the Warrior River 
and every entry in the mines was filled with water. Several 
weeks’ time will be necessary to pump this out. Edgewater 
coal mines of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., also 
suffered damage by high water and ore mines on Red Moun- | 
tain, below the city, were reported caved in by the incessant 
rains. _ ae: oe on nO DIST Tu tas SeeoKt 
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KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—In preparation for increasing the plant at 
Kona Station, in the Boone Fork coal field, the Elkhorn Coal 
Co. is building half a hundred new miners’ houses. The Con- 
solidation Coal Co. has just awarded contracts for the erection 
of 50 additional houses at McRoberts. A Y. M. CG. A. building 
and churches will also be erected. 


Lexington—Coal operators in eastern Kentucky, especially 
in the Elkhorn field, report a dearth of miners, which, with 
other causes, will result in a reduction in the month’s produc- 
tion. Hazard in Perry County is also reported to be short of 
labor. J. W. Reed, assistant state mine inspector, recently 
reported that the situation is acute and mine operators are 
experimenting with mining machines to take the place of the 
men. Nearly 2,000 men are employed at the mines of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. at Jenkins and Mr. Reed said there is need 
for an additional 1,000. The company has been in operation 
steadily since Jan. 1 and made an effort to double the output 
of coal by Apr. 1, but failed for the lack of workers. 


Harlan—Operators in the Harlan County coal field are tak- 
ing preliminary steps looking toward organization of a county 
association, similar to that organized some time ago by the 
Hazard operators and like that of Franklin County, Illinois. 
Impetus was given the movement recently by C. M. Modder- 
well, former president of the Franklin County association and 
former president of the Illinois organization, when he ad- 
dressed operators at Pineville as to the benefits to be obtained 
through coédperation. 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute—The coal industry of Indiana is facing a 
shortage of miners and cars. If the mine operators now had 
orders for a capacity output there would not be a sufficient 
labor supply and perhaps not more than two-thirds enough 
ears to handle it. Shortage of miners is attributed in part 
to the war, which has not only withdrawn miners but stopped 
immigration. In the past three or four years many English, 
Welsh and Scotch miners came to the Indiana field. It is 
reported that one road supplying mines has adopted a car 
conservation program by which mines are refused empties 
so long as 10 or more loaded cars are standing at the mines 
and are not billed out. It is reported that other railroads will 
shortly put a similar plan into effect. 


ILLINOIS 


Hillsboro—Mrs. Antonio OwaSsne recently came all the way 
from Austria to prosecute a claim against the Peabody Coal 
Co. under the Illinois Workingmen’s Compensation act. When 
Owasne was killed in the Peabody company’s Kortkamp mine 
in September, 1914, it was supposed that he was a widower. 
M. J. MeMurray, public administrator, learned that he had a 
wife in Austria and filed a claim in her behalf. She came 
over and the case was heard a few days ago and taken under 
advisement. The minimum amount she may receive is $1,600 
and the maximum $3,500. 


Carlinville—Information has been filed with State’s Attor- 
ney James Murphy against Walter Falcetti, company weigher 
of the Royal Collieries Co. at Virden, charging him with 
defrauding miners by giving them short weight. It is charged 
in the bill that Falcetti was seen with his foot in sueh a 
position that it held down a scale rod and resulted in short 
weight. Falcetti denies that he intended to give short weight. 
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J. R. Smith, manager of the Elyton Coal Co., was recently 
operated on for appendicitis. He is resting well. 

James Christopher, superinwendent of the Abrams Creek 
Coal and Coke Co., at Oakmont, W. Va., has resigned his posi- 
tion with that firm. 

F. W. Wilson has been appointed engineer of fuel economy 
for the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry. Co., with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, in place of H. Clewer, promoted. 

B. W. McClure, who recently left the service of the Davis 
Coal and Coke Co., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Abrams Creek Coal and Coke Co., with headquarters at Oak- 
mont, W. Va. 

Julius ©. Bierach, sales agent for the St. Bernard Coal 
Mining Co., at Louisville, has returned to his desk after an 
absence of a menth. He had been somewhat indisposed but is 
now in vigorous health again. , 

Reese West, of Millfield, Ohio, who has been mine foreman 
for the Poston Consolidated Coal Co., Mine No. 7, for several 
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years, hes resigned'his position to accept a similar one with 
the Essex Coal Co., of Pomeroy. 


Joseph H. White, sanitary engineer for the Bureau of Mines, 
and author of many articles on mine sanitation and welfare 
work, has resigned from the Bureau to become superintendent 
of sanitation, housing and general welfare for the Braden 
Copper Co., of Rancaqua, Chile. ‘ 


A. W. Herstine, for some time chief clerk of the Federal 
Coal and Coke Co., in the Fairmont field, has severed his 
connection with that corporation to become connected with the 
Alden Coal Co., of New York. Mr. Herstine will have offices 
in Fairmont. 


W. D. MeCausland, who, for the past five years, has been 
general superintendent of the mining operations of the West 
Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co., in the Panhandle district of the 
Pittsburgh region, was recently elected assistant general man- 
ager, with headquarters at 710 House Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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John P. Reiss, of the C. Reiss Coal Co., of Sheboygan, Wis., 
and well Known throughout coal and financial circles at New 
York, Cleveland and Minneapolis, died recently. 


C. T. Kratz, member of the Pennsylvania Coal Commission, 
died suddenly recently of heart failure at his home in Norris- 
town, Penn. Mr. Kratz was nearly 66 years of age. 


Martin A. Donnelly, for years identified with the Keystone 
Coal and Coke Co., died recently from heart failure. Mr. 
Donnelly was born in Philadelphia in 1876, being therefore 40 
years old at the time of his death. He is survived by his wife, 
mother, one sister and three brothers, all residing in Phila- 
delphia. 


James Hillhouse, one of the pioneers of the Birmingham, 
Ala., district, and a developer of its mineral wealth, died 
recently at a local infirmary, where he had been since Septem- 
ber of last year. Mr. Hillhouse had resided in the Birming- 
ham district since 1884, and had been actively identified with 
the development of the coal field in the Birmingham district 
for years. At the time of his death he was president of the 
North Pratt Coal Co., and a director of the North Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Bank. 


Charles D. Norton, president of the Charles D. Norton Coal 
Co., of Philadelphia, died suddenly from heart disease in the 
Hotel Biltmore, New York City, at noon on July 21: Mr. 
Norton was automobiling from his home in Philadelphia to 
New London, Conn., when stricken. He was 71 years old. The 
funeral took place on Tuesday in Philadelphia. After graduat- 
ing from Harvard University Mr. Norton became a member 
of his father’s firm, Auden, Reid & Norton, later taking charge 
of the business and changing its name to the Charles D. Nor- 
ton Coal Co. 
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Harrisburg, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Cor- 
poration has been authorized by the Public Service Commis- 
sion to increase its bonded indebtedness and will put a big 
part of this money into increasing its facilities. A new mine 
will be opened in the vicinity of Amsbry. 





Chieago, Ill.—The Sullivan Machinery Co., of Chicago, re- 
cently established a new agency in Holland with Messrs. 
Petrie & Co., Heerengracht 141-145, Amsterdam, as_ special 
representatives. This new arrangement replaces the Sullivan 
Machinery Co. agency, previously established at the Hague. 

Louisville, Ky.—The Wallins Creek Coal Co., Edward J. 
Hackett, manager, is advertising in the Louisville papers 
for suggestions for a trade name for its coal. ‘A good, snappy 
name” is asked for and the winner will be given 100 bu. of the 
coal he provides the name for. Ten of the leading retailers 
of the city will handle the fuel. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—It is reported that the West End Coal 
Co., operating mines at Mocanaqua, has sold its interest to a 
firm of New York capitalists, the selling price being between 
one and one and a half million dollars. The West End Coal 
Co. is capitalized at $800,000, on which it has been paying 12 
per cent. dividends for several years. 


Buffalo, N. ¥:—The break'in the lock of the Lachine Canal 


in the St. Lawrence River above’ Montréal, which has! closed 
that water’ route for some® timé,' seriously discommoded oak 
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shippers over the route from Lake Erie ports, but rather 
relieved shippers from Sodus Point, Lake Ontario, where a 
sudden shortage of coal has developed. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Duquesne Light Co. is constructing 
a large coal-storage basin on Brunots Island, to prevent the 
loss by fire of coal kept there for the power plant. The basin 
will be the only one of its kind in this part of the country, 
and will hold 10,000 tons of coal, which will be flooded with 
water to prevent spontaneous combustion. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The experiment is to be tried of send- 
ing coal by barge from this part to the West Indies. With this 
object in view the steel barge “Anna M. McNally” has been 
chartered to load 300 tons of anthracite coal for Abaco, British 
West Indies. The trip from here will be made via canals to 
Beaufort, N. C., where the ocean tow will begin. 


Boston, Mass.—The Consolidation Coastwise Co.’s Barge 
No. 8, loaded with 1,550 tons of coal for this port, was sunk 
in a collision with the steamer “Comus” off Sea Girt, N. J., 
on July 21. No lives were lost. The barge was being towed 
from Baltimore by the tug “Cumberland.” This is the fourth 
barge this company has lost during the past 15 months. 


Johnstown, Penn.—A coal deal of unusual importance is 
that in which J. B. Kennerly, of Philadelphia, took over the 
Wentz Coal Mining Co.’s plant and equipment near Holsopple. 
Mr. Kennerly has options on four or five other mines in Cam- 
bria, Somerset and Indiana Counties. The Wentz mine will be 
developed to 1,500 tons daily capacity within one year. 


Columbus, Ohio—Royalties amounting to $32,750, plus sev- 
eral thousand dollars’ interest, on coal lands in the Hocking 
Valley, were recently awarded to the New York Coal Co. from 
the Sunday Creek Coal Co. by Common Pleas Judge Kinkead. 
The New York Coal Co. had already recovered about $2,000 as 
its share of the output of the coal lands leased to the Sunday 
Creek Coal Co. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Suit against the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co. of New Jersey, brought in Common Pleas Court by C. C. 
Lewis, Sr., and the Chinch-Knight Coal Co., have been compro- 
mised and levies against the property of the defendant com- 
pany have been withdrawn. It is said that the company will 
at once resume operation in its mines at Shrewsbury, Mam- 
moth and Cedar Grove. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Notice has been received here that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has granted an application of the 
Southern Ry. and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. 
for a rate of $1.50 per net ton on coal from Illinois mines in 
group 1, on the lines of the Southern, to Monroe, Mo., via Hast 
St. Louis, provided that no higher rate is maintained from 
intermediate points. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The first three round trips of the barge 
“Inco” of the Inland Navigation Co. between St. Louis and New 
Orleans saved St. Louis shippers $5,000 as compared with rail- 
road rates, according to a report made by the company to 
Mayor Kiel. The company informed the mayor that it is con- 
structing two more barges and by September will have a 
weekly service between the two cities. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Reading Ry. is 
gradually regaining its position as the premier shipper of 
anthracite, which it has yielded a number of times recently to 
the Lehigh Valley R.R. For the month of June the Reading 
led in shipments by over 85,000 tons and for the six months 
of the year the total shipments were 6,322,988 tons, being 
over a half a million tons in excess of the Lehigh Valley. 





Waynesburg, Penn.—W. Harry Brown, of Pittsburgh, re- 
cently purchased at sheriff’s sale J. W. Seaman’s interest in 
four tracts of coal in Cumberland Township, the price being 
$25,000, or $250 per acre. This coal is close to other holdings 
of Mr. Brown and is but a few miles from the development 
of the Poland Coal Co. on Little Whiteley Creek. Coal in the 
game neighborhood has sold at from $500 to $800 per acre. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Involuntary bankruptcy proceedings have 
been brought in the United States District Court here against 
the Rapp Coal Mining Co., operating mines in West Virginia, 
by the Marsh Fork Coal Co., of Charleston, W. Va., the Blue- 
field Coal and Coke Co., Bluefield, W. Va., and the HE. E. Beck 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati. It is charged that the Rapp company 
is insolvent and has made an assignment for the benefit of 
creditors. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—A gain of 199,126 tons of coke is the 
outstanding feature of the June report of the amount of coal 
and coke carried by the Pennsylvania R.R. Fuel shipments, 
generally including both anthracite and bituminous coal, show 
healthy increases. Coke shipments totaled 1,189,602 tons, or a 
gain of more than 10 per cent. Bituminous coal aggregated 
2,744,647 tons, a gain of 79,944, with anthracite showing 907,892 
tons, an increase of 64,839 tons. 
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Washington, D. C.—Secretary Lane recently announced the 
location of two of the three new mining experiment stations 
recently provided for by Congress. One station will be at 
Fairbanks, Alaska, and another at Tuscon, Ariz., while the 
third will be in the Pacific Northwest, at a place to be an- 
nounced later. Safety stations also to the number of three 
have been authorized and will be built at Butte, Mont., Reno, 
Nev., and Raton, New Mex. 





Boston, Mass.—In an agreement just reached between the 
committee representing New England commercial organiza- 
tions and the New Haven R.R., it is proposed that the New 
Haven be permitted to extend for another 60 days its extra 
demurrage charge of $5 per day on freight cars detained, for 
unloading or loading, four or more days after the expiration 
of the 48-hr. free time allowance. This extra charge is in 
addition to the regular charge of $1 per day effective each 
day after the expiration of the free time. 


Hazelton, Penn.—The Temperance mines near here, now 
owned by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co.. are to be operated by 
the stripping method, the company having just let the contract 
to a firm of stripping operators. The operation has been idle 
for over 50 years, being abandoned at that time as worked out, 
but under the new method of operation it is felt that many 
thousands of tons of coal will be obtained. Owing to the fact 
that the maps of the mine were thoughtlessly destroyed 40 
years ago the mine is uncharted and an air of mystery has 
surrounded the operation for that reason. 


Charleston, S. C.—The barge ‘‘Northwest,” out from Phila- 
delphia coal laden, and which with a companion barge “South- 
west,” broke away from their tow in a storm, has been 
brought into this port, with the crew of five men in a bad state 
of collapse. The barges were lost while in the tow of the tug 
“Wellington” during the recent hurricane. The ‘Wellington” 
rescued the 123 men who were aboard the U. S. collier “Hec- 
tor’ wrecked in the same storm. The barge “Southwest” has 
since been discovered sunk at Bulls Bay, S. C., and the bodies 
of three of her crew have floated ashore, including Captain 
Merriam. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Fuel shipments of all kinds via the 
Pennsylvania R.R. showed good increases during the month 
of June. The biggest gain was made in coke, with an increase 
of 199,126 tons. The total tonnage of this fuel was 1,189,602 
tons, or a gain of 10 per cent. Bituminous shipments amounted 
to 3,744,647, a gain of 79,944. Anthracite shipments increased 
64,839, with a total tonnage of 907,892 tons. Total fuel ship- 
ments for the month amounted to 5,842,141, while for the six 
months period ending with June 30 the entire shipments were 
37,480,971, of which 24,269,137 tons was bituminous coal, the 
balance being other fuel. 


Chicago, Ill.—Considerable interest has been aroused in 
Kansas City, St. Louis and Chicago by the entrance of Spring- 
field screenings into Kansas City. It is understood that 
several of the Springfield operators together have taken a 
contract to supply 1,500 tons daily of Springfield screenings to 
an electric public service corporation in Kansas City at a 
price of 85c. per ton at the mines, the Chicago & Alton R.R. 
having made a rate of $1.25 per ton for the movement from 
the Springfield district to Kansas City. Formerly the rate 
was {1.90 per ton. This tonnage will displace Kansas produc- 
tion and some tonnage which has been previously shipped 
from mines near St. Louis. : 





Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Dravo Contracting Co. is sinking 
two 500-ft. concrete lined shafts for a new plant for the Union 
Collieries Co., on Puckety Creek, about four miles east of 
North Bessemer, on the Bessemer & Lake Erie R.R. It is also 
sinking two 200-ft. concrete lined shafts for a new plant of 
the Bessemer Coal and Coke Co., near Russellton. The 300- 
ft. concrete-lined shaft which the same company is sinking for 
the National Mining Co., near National Station on the Montour 
R.R., is now about 30 ft. from the coal. Extensive concrete 
arching is planned for the shaft bottom, which will connect 
with the present underground workings of the National Min- 
ing Co., at Sygan and Treveskyn. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The board appointed to examine candi- 
dates for mine inspectors in Schuylkill, Northumberland, 
Dauphin and Columbia counties have announced that nine out 
of the fifteen candidates passed the examination. It is possible 
that one or two others may be qualified later. Only one new 
candidate passed, the successful man being Evan Evans, of 
Coaldale. All the others who passed are now holding office 
and at least seven will have no-opposition at the polls in 
November. The successful candidates are M. J. Brennan, 
Kyran Donahue, A. B. Lamb, P. C. Fenton and Evan Evans, 
Schuylkill County; James A. O’Donnell, Columbia County; P. 
J. Friel and B. I. Evans, Columbia County, and Charles J. 
Price, Dauphin County. 
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General Review 


Throughout the East, North, West and Northwest anthra- 
cite coal appears to be in fair to good demand. Bituminous 
is in slightly better demand the country over than a week 
ago, with prices firm and in some cases slightly higher. 


Anthracite—Throughout the New England territory the 
demand for anthracite is strong. The same is true of New 
York and Philadelphia, but it appears to be less active 
throughout the South, North and West. Although certain 
districts, such as New England, are finding it difficult to 
move chestnut coal, other localities are demanding this grade, 
thus evening up the consumption of this size of fuel. Options 
for delivery late in the fall have been withdrawn and prices 
have stiffened on spot business. 

It has been announced that the operators intend to continue 
the preparation of buckwheat Nos. 2 and 38, but that 
prices will be advanced 20c. over last year. Boiler coal will 
also be made. Many producers of anthracite are behind on 
their contracts, and some are having to purchase from other 
parties in order to fill their obligations. The situation in an- 
thracite at Tidewater is much better than last week, and it 
appears to be the consensus of opinion that a shortage of this 
fuel will exist during the fall and winter. Shipments have 
been slow, due to the storms of the past week. 


Bituminous—From all over the country reports are re- 
ceived of a comparatively light demand for prompt coal with 
full and heavy shipments on contract. The general trend of 
prices is slightly upward, while a greater firmness is noted. 
Car and labor shortages continue in various fields, particularly 
West Virginia, western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio. At 
the present time these are not serious, but uneasiness is felt 
concerning the conditions which may exist in several months. 
Another factor in maintaining the market is the effort of 
railroads to increase their contract requirements before Oct. 1. 

Serious loss through heavy rains and washouts through 
southern and central West Virginia recently caused a 
considerable shortage of bituminous coal at Tidewater and 
Hampton Roads particularly. At present, however, the dam- 
age has been repaired and coal trains are again moving with 
practically their accustomed dispatch. In some localities 
there appears to be an increased demand for the domestic 
sizes of bituminous coal, while the steam sizes are notably 
strong. 


Lake Trade—The movement of coal from the territory 
tributary to the Lake markets is fairly large. Prices are 
still showing strength, while the car supply is fair. A consid- 
erable amount of coal is in storage at Lake ports awaiting 
shipment, but little except contract tonnage is available. 
Advanced rates are being paid to obtain prompt dispatch. 
Considerable difficulty is being experienced in securing ton- 
nage for Lake Michigan ports, since most vessels draw their 
return cargoes from Lake Superior. 


Middle Western—Interest in the market of the upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley still centers in the steam trade. Domestic 
buying is somewhat slow, although a greater volume of this 
coal is being handled now than during the previous week. 
Several mines, particularly in Illinois, are preparing to re- 
open, while others are working on contract to the limit of the 
car supply. Complaint is sometimes heard that the demand 
from retailers is slow, but the steam sizes particularly are 
buoyant. 

Three-inch Hocking lump made its appearance 
Chicago market recently. <A slight quickening is noticed 
in the domestic coal market of St. Louis and its vicinity. 
Screenings and steam sizes generally are stiff and are being 
moved in considerable volume and at comparatively high 
prices. A depression in the domestic coal market of Ken- 
tucky may be explained by a labor shortage. This field is, 
however, finding difficulty in filling its orders for the steam 
sizes. The tendency in coke prices for furnace, foundry and 
domestic grades is somewhat upward. 


in the 


A Year Ago—Anthracite situation continues discouraging. 
Bituminous slow and export business erratic, with competi- 
tion more aggressive. Pittsburgh district firmer due to ac- 
tivity in steel. Full summer dullness prevails in Middle 
West. 


Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—Definite confirmation of the recent 
rumors of new war orders is had by the allotment of $15,000,- 
000 and $18,000,000 shell contracts to American Locomotive 
and American Car & Foundry companies, respectively, and the 
information that orders for over 1,500,000 large shells have 
been placed during the past week. In this connection the 
public statement of Lloyd-George that Great Britain is still 
in need of shells is of considerable significance. There seems 
to be little doubt that further munitions orders are headed 
for the United States for those companies that have demon- 
strated their ability to handle a large volume. It goes without 
Saying that they will call for immense amounts of copper, 
spelter and other raw materials, and may be sufficient to break 
the deadlock that has existed in these lines for weeks. It is 
expected that the war-order companies will see fit this fall 
to distribute the profits that have been so long conserved 
and that actual distribution will excite the enthusiasm that 
last summer’s forecasts aroused. 


Iron Age—Surpassing the highest estimates, the Steel Cor- 
poration’s $81,000,000 earnings in the past quarter, reported on 
Tuesday, following two remarkable statements of independent 
steel companies, confirm what the market has lately shown of 
the exceptional position of the producers of steel. Along with 
heavy tonnages of unfilled orders, and the large purchases 
Europe is yet to make in this country, they point to a stronger 
market in the remainder of the year than was indicated one 
or two months ago. 

The extent to which foreign demand is now making the 
market is indicated by the fact that out of 170,000 tons booked 
in the past week by one Chicago interest, less than 12 per 
cent. was for domestic delivery. 

The heat continues to cause an unusual curtailment of out- 
put throughout the country—a factor on which more stress is 
being laid. In the Pittsburgh district the reduction last week 
is put at 15 to 20 per cent. 


Marshall Field & Co.—The current wholesale distribution 
of dry goods shows a considerable increase over the corre- 
sponding period of a year ago. Buyers have attended the 
market in larger numbers than during the same week in 1915. 
Attention is being centered on the coming Market Week and 
Fashion Show, Aug. 7 to 12, and wholesalers are preparing 
for an influx of merchants. Collections are better than for the 
corresponding period last year. The market on domestic 
cotton goods is firm. 


Dun—Business continues remarkably full during the period 
when it ordinarily shows the greatest shrinkage. While in 
some important lines, notably in steel and leather, foreign 
demands are again the overshadowing feature, it is not 
because of any lack of confidence that domestic buying has 
abated. Many interests here, having already covered their 
requirements well ahead, naturally proceed more slowly in 
extending commitments further. To a certain extent, crop 
uncertainties are a cause for hesitancy, but, on the whole, 
agriculture progresses favorably, though recent storms in the 
South have been somewhat detrimental to cotton. Curtailment 
of industrial operations ‘has occurred in the flooded districts, 
and manufacturers nearly everywhere are hampered in one 
way or another, chiefly by the labor shortage and high tem- 
peratures. 


Bradstreet—Most reports regarding trade, industry, crops 
and prospects sound highly encouraging, about the only dis- 
cordant notes being those heard from storm-swept sections of 
the southeast, where, naturally, trade has been set back pend- 
ing rehabilitation. But over the larger part of the country, 
trade, now large, is increasing, and is likely to grow still 
further, while never before have seasonal influences made for 
so little recession. Predictions of an inevitable slump in busi- 
ness are rife, yet most measures of economic movements 
indicate that high-speed momentum is maintained, and just 
as things seem to be shaping for a setback, fresh stimulating 
impulses appear. This is particularly true of foreign demand 
for all kinds of products. Besides those factors, retail trade 
in summer fabrics is good, mail-order houses are doing more 
than well, collections are good, and money is in better demand 
at firmer rates. 
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Washouts seriously affect current supply zt Hampton 

Roads. Prices advance for export coal. Georges Creek ship- 


ments still light. Pennsylvania prices fairly firm. Anthra- 


cite demand strong, 


Bituminous—The floods in West Virginia gave the trade a 
chance to see how closely the demand for Pocahontas and 
New River had caught up with the supply. Steamer arrange- 
ments were considerably upset for the best part of a week, and 
few of the shippers were in position to promise quick dispatch. 
In several cases boats due to load were sent to Philadelphia 
or Baltimore to take on their cargoes. 

Prices f.o.b. are firmer because of the shortage and $3 is 
again being heard as a possible figure for spot sales in the 
coastwise market. The export trade is also affected and it 
would not be surprising to. see $3.25 realized within a short 
time. 

Not for many months has the market so nearly approached 
buoyancy as during the early part of this week. The possibil- 
ity of some large foreign government orders being placed at 
Hampton Roads has given further impetus to higher price 
talk. 

A few railroad orders for New England are also in the mar- 
ket, but it is expected they will be closed about in the usual 
channels; in other words the present contractors will con- 
tinue to supply. When it is found there is delay at Hampton 
Roads it is likely that other buyers will come into the market. 

The agencies, however, are likely to be shy of duplicating 
the rigid loading guarantees that have been the rule this 
season. It is early in the season for detention to begin. There 
is considerable anxiety over the outlook, especially among 
steamship owners or charterers who depend on quick handling. 

Options for delivery late in the fall are being withdrawn. 
Meanwhile prices are stiffening on spot business, although no 
radical advance can be reported. Most factors realize they 
have their hands full to keep customers supplied. 

The Georges Creek situation shows little improvement. A 
shortage of labor at the mines causes the shippers to fall 
still farther behind on contracts and the thick weather is 
retarding the movement of boats. F.o.b. Philadelphia and New 
York, Georges Creek is available in relatively good volume, 
but principally because there are so few boats to move it. 
Practically all is being applied to season contracts. All-rail 
movement is spasmodic. 

The Pennsylvania grades share the general firmness. 
ators are conservative over the tonnage they sell and intend 
to be ready for higher prices later on. Predictions are freely 
made concerning the drift of the market during the next 
month or two and already a 15c. premium is paid for October 
delivery. 

The most desirable coals are fast withdrawing from the 
market, so much business has been taken. A recent inquiry 
for a supply a year ahead found no response. Coals on which 
much effort has been expended to introduce them to this terri- 
tory are now little heard from, output having been placed 
in other directions, 

Rail business is good from all the regions and there is evi- 
dence that New England mills are trying to be moderately 
forehanded. If consumers could feel more confidence in the 
ability of the railroads to handle coal this winter to points 
near Tidewater, there would now be an active demand for the 
all-rail grades from such quarters. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports 
at points designated, are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Oper- 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore’ F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields. . -.. $2.35@2:85 $2.65@3.15 ........!. $1.10@1.60 
Cambrias and Somersets. OOo. OU E290 Gi3).00 © ie ae ee 1.35@1.75 
Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 2.00@2.10 


Pocahontas and New River, 
News, Va., are $2.90@3. On cars 
are $4.85 @4. ars 


f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport 
Providence and Boston prices 





slow and are 
expected to continue so. Delays are the rule in every depart- 
ment; the fog and storms of the past week have only aggra- 
vated the uneasiness of the dealers. 

From time to time one size or another is short at the load- 
ing piers, but mostly it is a case of slow movement at sea 
and slow handling. Broken and egg are in strong demand, 
while chestnut and pea are in fairly easy supply. The com- 
panies are scrutinizing every order these days and for the 
most part each shipper is looking out only for his regular 
trade. There is every indication of difficult times ahead for 
the retailer. 
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NEW YORK 


Anthracite in good demand. Operators to continue making 
buckwheats Nos. 2 and 3. Bituminous gains strength, and 
prices rise. Some producers behind on contracts. Tidewater 
situation much better. 

Anthracite—The most interesting development in the 
anthracite situation this week is the announcement by most 
of the companies that they will continue to make buckwheats 
Nos. 2 and 3, but that the new prices will be advanced 20c. a 
ton over those of last year. At the same time it was said that 
the operators will continue to make boiler coal, which not a 
few large users have found more advantageous and economical 
than the smaller buckwheats, and that the price for this size 
hereafter will show a reduction of 10c. from that announced 
in May. 

Some surprise was expressed that the tonnage figures for 
June showed a material increase over those for the same 
month of last year. It was supposed that less coal had been 
shipped last month, notwithstanding the fact that the mines 
were working full time with less help than half time with 
capacity help a year ago. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, 
lower ports, are as follows: 


f.o.b. Tidewater, at the 


Cireular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken $4 95... 9% Ge ae Pea hector $3.80 $3.30@3.80 

1 OPE aa a a2) $5.25 uke Sep 2.50@2.75 

MtOVE...... 5.45 5.45 Rice sane oe 2.45 2.30@2.45 

Nii tee 50D 5,25@5.00 Barley. J). 1.95 1.75@1.95 
Bailehe eee 2.10 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—The bituminous market continues to gain 
strength. Demand is heavy and prices are gradually increas- 
ing. The majority of mines are working about half-time, but 
some of them are closed down entirely owing to labor short- 
age. Another factor in keeping the supply short and prices 
up is the effort of the railroads to increase their contract re- 
quirements between now and Oct. 1. 

Some producers are reported running so far behind on 
their contracts that they are now buying from other pro- 
ducers. At the same time representatives of EHastern houses 
are touring the coal fields in an effort to place orders. Con- 
sumers have already been warned of a possible repetition of 
last winter’s car congestion. 

The export situation is improving, while the bunker de- 
mand is better. 

Current quotations for the various grades, gross tons, f.o.b. 
New York Tidewater, are as follows: 


South Port Mire 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.65 $3.50@3. 60 - 50@3.65 ye 95@2.10 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.10@3.30 3.10@3 30 3.10@3.30 1.55@1.75 
Clearfield: Medium...... 38.00@3.20 3.00@3 2) /.)1..5.9% 1.45@1.65 
Dou the orkcsee ee 3. 380@3. 50" 3. eee 1.75@1.95 
Nanty Glo: isis. dee oa $B SLO@SE SO, ee ee 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: Me- 
dium. Bee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.0)@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Quemahoning. ogee is ORS Sa eee 3.10@3.25 3.30@3.25 1.55@1.70 
West Virginia Fairmont 2 bernie, Sete whe 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.20@1.30 
Hairmont minesri nee ee 38.00@3 10 38.00@3.10 1.20@1.30 
Wcstevn Marylandicemse) meee eee 2,.95¢3 00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite displays activity. 
chestnut. 
certain. 
increase. 

Anthracite—A spurt has developed in business the latter 
part of July, unusual as it may seem. While it is yet possible 


All sizes moving well except 
Price cutting minimized. Shippers agree Dusy fall 
Collections fair. Bituminous shows slight price 


to buy egg at $3.95, stove at $4.20, nut at $4.30 and pea at 
$2.60, dealers are availing themselves of the opportunity to 


place orders before the advance of 10c. per ton becomes opera- 
tive Aug. 1. 

The demand for the prepared sizes is in the same pro- 
portion as it has been for the previous weeks of this month, 
that is, egg is active, with no surplus here, probably because 
a large tonnage of this size has been going to New England. 
The stove situation is similar but more pronounced, as the 
requisitions exceed the production to such a degree that orders 
for it this week were given by dealers demanding that ship- 
ment in July be guaranteed. 

Chestnut remains burdensome and is being sold at conces- 
sions by individuals, or with promise of an equal proportion 
of stove for every car of chestnut by the companies. Pea 
is about to come into its own and it will be a disappointment 
if this size is not bought heavily in August. In fact it will 
be poor judgment to further neglect this size and the deal- 
ers seem to be beginning to realize this. 

The steam coals are quiet this week, as some of the large 
companies are known to have dumped a small tonnage of 
buckwheat coal in’ the storage yards. ‘They ‘state, howéver. 
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that this should not be considered as indicating the trend of 
conditions, as they feel that activity will be maintained in 
this size for many months to come. Rice, boiler and barley, 
however, continue exceptionally quiet. 

Collections by the big companies are reported in fairly 
satisfactory shape for mid-summer, although the retailers are 
almost a unit in saying that they will not see much more 
money from their customers until coal begins to move in the 
fall. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

IBTOKEN ies aieslcisioisie + ) $O-60 $4.75 Buckwheat......... $1.65 $2.55 

IE tarcle + ciate we.s oes 3.95 5.05 RiGehsiscc ee ee TOOBIN... 

PbO Gertie oie toc, 4.2) 53) Boilers... 5250 eee -90 1.80 

MCNEAtNU Gr is). ois 43015205 Barley... ). 20a COMME.“ 2 
Bituminous—A few of the better grades of bituminous 


coal recorded slight increases averaging five cents per ton, 
due principally to a sudden dearth of cars affecting those 
particular districts. It is felt that these slight increases are 
but the precursors of a condition that is bound to extend, 
with slight variations, into the winter season, as the rail and 
labor conditions are such as to make it unavoidable. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines are as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $1.90@2.00 Fairmont gas, }......... $1.55@1.65 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.40@1.50 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.20@1.25 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.40 Fairmontlump, ordinary. 1.35@1.45 
West Va. Freeport......... 1.25@1.30 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.20@1.30 
Fairmont slack.......... 1.20@1.25 

BALTIMORE 


Several regions 
An- 


Market as a whole shows price strength. 
reported short on cars, and mine labor continues scarce. 
thracite conditions dull. 

Bituminous—The trade as a whole found the market well 
sustained as to price quotations. As often happens in a mar- 
ket of that kind the line of demarcation between poor and 
good coals grew decidedly less distinguishable. There was 
little fuel offering in any region to the trade at less than $1.25. 
More and more mines are replying that they are sold up to 
their present capacity under the scarcity of labor. There 
has developed a decided car shortage in many regions, and 
this will undoubtedly play a big part in the present situation. 

'Thus the trade is faced with a stiffening market irrespective 
of the fact that the demand for coal is but moderate. 

Prices to the trade are about as follows, at the mines, per 
gross. ton: Georges Creek, Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.45; 
Quemahoning, $1.50; Somerset, $1.40; Freeport, $1.30; Fair- 
mont, gas, three-quarter, $1.25; same, mine-run, $1.20 to $1.25; 
slack, $1.15. 


Anthracite—Dealers here report demand generally light, al- 
though showing some little improvement over the previous 
week. This is apparently due to a desire of some customers 
to take advantage of next to the last reduction period, as coal 
will advance here 10c. a ton on Aug. 1 and a like amount on 
Sept. 1. There is some purchasing of smaller sizes for usual 
summer use, but this does not cut much of a figure in the 
trade. 


Exports—While charter rates to South America are steady, 
those to Mediterranean ports are showing new signs of ad- 
vanee. The fact that three Italian sailing ships destined 
to load here and one Italian steamer from Baltimore to 
Naples have been torpedoed recently is having its effect. 
The west coast of Italy calls for a rate of from $27.50@29.16. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Serious fleods and washouts cause shortage. Tonnage 
dumped light. Vessels meeting with considerable delay. Ex- 
port and bunker demand still good. Coastwise shipments im- 
proving. Anthracite inactive and bituminous prices stronger. 

Delay in the Tidewater movement over the Norfolk & 
Western and Virginian, due to floods and washouts, has caused 
a slump in tonnage dumped over the Lamberts Point and 
Sewall Point piers. Transportation on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
was not delayed so seriously as on the other two coal-carry- 
ing roads, and as a result Newport News tonnage shows no 
falling off. 

Stocks for several days were down to almost nothing, and 
as yet have not reached normal proportions. At one time the 
supply was the lightest known for years. On this account 
vessels have been, and are still, meeting with delay in loading. 

Anthracite, along with the other domestic coals, is dull. 
There will be little activity in the domestic market until cooler 
weather. 

Prices show a stronger tone, being quoted as follows: 
Pocahontas and New River mine-run, for cargo, $2.85@3 per 
gross ton; on track, $2.75 per net ton, for bunkers, $3.30 per 
gross ton, plus trimming charge of 10c. Anthracite is $7.50 
per net ton. 
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Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows 








Week Ending— 





Railroad June 24 July 1 July 8 July 15 July 22 
Norfolk & Western... . 171,394 160,108 114,026 173,347 108,108 
Chesapeake & Ohio... . 95,365 70,905 91,311 oe aS 133,897 
Virginianssa sn sat onee 83,408 94,029 94,016 90,989 73,870 

Totals. dissmaaaee 350,163 325,032 299,353 ~«...... 815,875 


SPECUEC CCCP EEE EEDA OORT S HAE EDOM NAO 


Ocean Charters and Freights 


SUDTECCEAEER OOO E ORES 


Pd 


SUAS OEEEAAAAUSUENAUOOESEAUSUEERSAAAUEENAUCEOOAUAOEEEOSUOEAOAUAEEOUEOSEEOUUOCUEECAOCEUEANORERONOOEUELANSEEESOOUEEESUOSECOOUS JUEERSSUEREEAUCOSEACUOEREUEEEREEREEENEOES 


VESSOL CLEARANCES 


NORFOLK BALTIMORE 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Eustace* Buenos Aires 5,361 Brode Norway S012 
Evelyn? Havana 4,280 Graafaxe Havana 1,871 
Eric II? Kingston 2,563 
Harald? St. Thomas 4,606 NEWPORT NEWS 
Negus® Curacao 4,022 5 : : ; 
Hugo® Kingston 2.178 Californian* Rio Janeiro 7,563 
Pietro's @anoa 4.832 Chiswick* Havana 4,798 
Doonholm?¢ Ganon’ 2264 Valdura® Buenos Aires 7,466 
Giiiate Bagnoli 5,026 Munalbro* Havana 6,639 
Mary Olsen? Porto Rico gig Nereus*® Italy (any port) 5,396 
Erminie* St. Georges 565 Admiral Clark* Havana 2,510 
Oakley C. Billswood+ Montevideo 5,016 
Garis? Tashan 3,188 Wellington?® Dakar, F.W.A_ 8,438 
Achilles? Guintobal 12/034 Oldfield Grange*Havana 7,540 
Na naral Moldegaard+ Antilla 4,054 
Sebree!7 Callao 498 Arborean* Valparaiso 8,433 
Wilberforce? Montevideo 4,307 Snig'* Montevideo 3,299 
Nicolo? Porto Ferrajo 4.467 Santa Clara* Rio Janeiro 6,750 
716 ‘ A 
eee Genoa 6,844 PHILADELPHIA 
Willis® St. Michaels 843 Narvik Gothenburg 
A.B.Sherman® Horta, Fayal 861 Manzanillo Havana 
Muskegon® Buenos Aires 4,617 R. R. Douglass Charlottetown, P.E.I. 
Juno! Italy (any port) 3,765 a E. Look Halifax 457 
alatka Ponce, P. R. 367 
BALTIMORE George 8S. Smith Manzanilla 495 
Apollo Rio Janeiro 1,755 Henry Tegner Guantanamo 
Hackensack Peru 5,701 Lodaner Havana 
Tupy Santos 2,888 Thelma Ivigtut 
Claveresk Felton, Cuba 6,100 Atlantic Marseilles 
Ronald Chile 6,090 Antoinette Progresso 
Georgios Leghorn 4,236 San Antonio Havana 


®'Ches: & ©. C. & C. Co. 
® Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 
10 Dexter & Carpenter 

11 Flat Top Fuel Co. 
12 Hasler Brothers 

13 Houston Coal Co. 

14 Maryland C. & C. Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows: 


15 New River Coal Co. 
16 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
17 Smokeless Fuel Co. 
18 C, H. Sprague & Son 
19 White Oak Coal Co. 
20’. oithern Coal Co. 

"1 W. Virginia Coal Co. 


’ Atwater & Co. 

* Baker Whiteley 

* Barber & Co. 

4 Berwind-White 

5 C. G. Blake Co. 

® Castner, Cur. & Bul. 


ATLANTIC RANGE BALTIMORE 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Trehawke River Plate 2,680 $15.20+ Sangstad Hondura 1,459 x 
Glenrazen River Plate 2,561 15.505 Giovanni W. Coast 
Ryde Rosario 2,288. 16.405 Albanese _ Italy 448 
Muskegon River Plate 2,127 18.852° Bris Bahia $15.50! 
Noruanna W. Coast Skinfaxe, 
Italy 1,660 28.00+ ir pan Port Limon 964 
- rehawke, 
VIRGINIA Br. River Plate 2,680 15.20 
C. A. Camp- Glenrazen, 
bell Azores 1,493 ie As 2 Br. River Plate 2,561 15.60 
Apollo River Plate 6.00: Brode, Aalesund, 
Edward E. Nor. Norway 31.80 
Briry Lisbon 1,408 14.00! Normania, West Coast 
Henry O. x Dan. Italy 1,660 27.00 
Barrett Lisbon 1,564 14.00! Muskegon River Plate 2,127 18.75 
Manga Rio Ryde, Br. Rosario 2,288 16.45 
Reva Janeiro ° Apollo, 
Nor. Rio Janeiro 1,100 16.00 
PHILADELPHIA 
Kenwood Bahia $15.00 
1 Prompt. 2 At or about. * Private terms. * July-August. °° August. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Freight conditions are much the same as a week ago, and 
although we have chartered a number of steamers for export 
coal during this period, none of these fixtures has been re- 
ported. We quote freight rates on coal by steamer as follows: 


West Coast of ae . $27.95 about Gienfuerognten nc =. tee $5.00@5.25 
Marseilles. . ac. s 20s¢0 about Port au Sava Trinidad 5.75 about 
Bar celona**>.. 1.1... 23.09 about St. Lucia.. ; ‘ae 5.75 about 
Montevideo! sees 18.25 about St. Thomas. . ie 5.25 about 
Buenos Aires or La Barbadosine ae sic sales 5.75 about 

Plata.<: . vane 18.25 about Cin gStOres sacs cei ote 5.00@5.50 
ROsaYi0'%s..< =. ee 19.45 about WuraCaosine. sakes ores 5.00 about 
Rio Janeiro*.......... 16.75 about Santis von stasis 5.00@5.50 
Santos*...460» . ».. eens 17.25 about Guantanamo.......... 5.00@5.50 
Chile? (good port). . 11.00 about Bermudaes seas so nok ce 4.25@4.50 
Havana.. 3.80 about Vera Cruz.........:.. 5.00@5.50 
Cardenas or ‘Sagua. . 5.00 about AY inhale eM orate GLeUO BE 5.00@5.50 


** Spanish dues for account of cargo. 
3 And p.c. 4 Net, 1,000 


* Consignecs paying Wacetaee dues. 


1 500 tors discharge. ? 400 tons discharge. 
tons discharge. © Or other good Spanish port. 

Note. Charters for Italy. France and Spain read: 
steamer’s arrival at or off port of discharge.” 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


“Lay days to commence on 
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EO UCECTENS YESH TEEETITID 


SUMAAESAASAOASADEESEERY 


PITTSBURGH 


Market fairly strong with light prompt demand and heavy 
eontract shipments. Occasional seaboard demand for high- 
grade coal. 


The coal market is maintaining a fair degree of strength 
since the general resumption of mining, there having been no 
recessions in prices other than those that occurred at the 
moment. Shipments are heavy to regular contract consumers 
and the Lake movement is also fairly large. 

There is but little demand for prompt coal, but prices are 
fairly well held. Occasionally some business is done for sea- 
board when a particularly good grade is desired, and prices 
above the current market are sometimes realized. 

There is a surplus of slack, due to the Lake shipments of 
4-in., but it is not being pressed upon the market to any 
extent, operators having seen last winter what good prices 
could be realized then, so that slack is now being stocked 
if otherwise it would have to be sacrificed. 

The season circular price remains at $1.50 for mine-run, but 
practically nothing is being done in this direction. We quote 
prompt as follows: Slack, 80@90c.; mine-run, $1.80@1.40; %- 
in., $1.40@1.50; 1%4-in., $1.50@1.60, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. 

BUFFALO 


Very dull anthracite trade, especially by rail. Bituminous 
growing scarcer. Mining slow everywhere. Free coal scarce. 
Fear for winter situation. 


Bituminous—The shipper who has “free coal” in any 
amount over and above the quantity contracted feels that he 
is fortunate. The shippers, both operators and jobbers, who 
have contracted more than they can well supply are quite nu- 
merous. If they find it hard to get coal enough now to meet 
their obligations, what will they do in late fall and winter, 
when cars are scarce and the demand is increased? 

It is agreed that the winter situation is sure to be grave, 
unless there is a letting up of demand on account of the 
end of the war. Such an event will change the whole course of 
business and quite likely reduce the demand for not only 
bituminous coal, but a good many other things. Yet the sell- 
ing short risk has been taken quite often. Already the diffi- 
culty is common, especially with everything but mine run, 
which is also cut into more or less by the scarcity of slack. 

There are no changes in the general situation, but prices 
are strong for all but minc-run, as follows: 





Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Lamps siseis ale ejelerel sista eis 'e.0 etsalensivie ites $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
Three-quarter 2.85 DO" ed ee OAC sae 
Mineiranacctene oeieicreinioes sivisneteieie tule ible 2.75 2.50 2.60 
PACLENae crotessle Sivuetetats ino tbiete ioliolieie Pexelaieee i 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and Kings- 
ton, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthraecite—Some improvement of the demand in Canada 
is reported, but in general the ccal is mostly shipped to agents 
or repositories, to be piled up for the fall and winter trade. 
The apprehension of more demand later on than can be met 
exists. The shippers can do nothing. With less coal than a 
normal amount coming out of the mines and still less being 
sold the situation is far from satisfactory. The independent 
operator is still enjoying the prospect of a big winter trade 
at a liberal premium. 

Shipments by Lake for the week were 81,845 net tons, 
cleared as follows: 31,300 tons for Duluth and Superior, 21,500 
tons for Milwaukee, 7,800 tons for Waukegan, 3,800 tons for 
Port Arthur, 2,600 tons each for Fort William, Ashland and 
Green Bay, 1,715 tons for Hancock, 1,500 tons for Kenosha, 
1,100 tons for Sault, Mich., and 330 tons for Gore Bay. 


TORONTO 
Anthracite in good demand. Bituminous quiet. Yards well 
stocked. Labor situation has steadying effect on market, 


There is a steady demand for anthracite from consumers 
who are stocking up in advance for fall and winter require- 
ments with the idea that higher prices will shortly prevail. 
Bituminous is quieter, as manufacturers generally have suffi- 
cient supplies on hand. 

Current quotations for best grades per short ton are as 
follows: Retail, anthracite, egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, 
$7.75; pea, $6.75; bituminous, steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; 
domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destina- 
tion, bituminous three-quarter lump, $4; screenings, $3.25; 
Pennsylvania smokeless lump, $4.50; Pocahontas lump, $5.50; 
slack, $3.75. 
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CLEVELAND 


Single orders searce, Prices still showing strength., Car 
supply fair. 

Single orders for both domestic and steam coal are scarce. 
Practically all the coal coming into Cleveland is being used 
on contract business. This applies especially on coarse coal. 
The slack market is the only redeeming feature and the 
price on this grade continues to hold firm. 

There is a better out-of-town dcmand for slack coal than 
heretofore, as practically all steel mills that run 24 hr. per 
day use this grade. There are also two or three railroads 
which draw part of their fuel supply from Ohio mines, using 
fine coal on stoker engines. 

Anthracite salesmen all report good sales as the hard-coal 
buyers are just beginning to realize that they will not 
get their full requirements this year. 


Following are the market prices per short ton, f.o.b. 
Cleveland: 
Three- Mine- Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack quarter run Slack 
No. 8........ $2.10 $2.00 $1.85 Youghiogheny $2.60 $2.50 ..... 
Cambridge... 2.10 2.00 1.80 Pittsburgh... 2.60 2.00% > eee 
Middle Dist.. 2.00 1.90 1.70 Pocahontas... .... 2700 wae 
Hocking..... aoe eae c 1.70 Fairmont.... 2.10 2.00 $1.80 
DETROIT 


Demand for steam coal is not very active. Domestic stock 
and anthracite are sluggish. Lake shippers find vessels few. 


Bituminous—Slackening industrial activity because of con- 
tinued hot weather is reflected in the lessened volume of busi- 
ness in the steam-coal trade. The buying is chiefly centered 
around nut, pea and slack at 90c. f.o.b. mine, with some mine- 
run being sold at $1.15 to $1.20. Orders are few in the domestic 
trade. Retail dealers continue indifferent. There is just about 
enough coal on tracks to meet current requirements and sales 
at prices below regular quotations are few. 

Anthracite—Consumers of anthracite are not placing orders 
worthy of mention and the retail dealers also delay entering 
the market, disregarding warnings that delivery may be un- 
certain when the rush to buy sets in. 

Lake Trade—Offers of 40c. on coal from Lake Erie to 
Duluth and 75c. from Lake Erie to fast unloading docks on 
Lake Michigan were made during the week by coal shippers, 
without a great deal of vessel capacity being obtained. Even 
higher rates are available for small carriers on cargoes that 
are to be delivered at some of the smaller ports on Lake 
Michigan. Distribution of coal at Duluth and Superior is re- 
ported proceeding in unusual volume. Rail shipments from 
docks at those ports up to July 1 are given as 1,386,555 tons 
greater than to the similar date last year. Shipments in June 
were 544,075 tons, or 143,785 tons more than in June, 1915. 


COLUMBUS 

Trade shows more strength, especially in domestic lines, 
with prices well maintained. Car shortage is increasing. Ohio 
mobilization causes labor shortage. 

The volume of business with dealers is gradually growing 
larger as the stocking season advances. While some delay is 
reported in certain sections, dealers are buying more liberally 
than usual. The other branches of the trade also show con- 
siderable activity, with a consequent satisfactory tone. Pros- 
pects for the future are bright. 

Retail prices are firm at the levels which have been main- 
tained for some time, and higher prices are looked for in 
August. There is a good demand for Pocahontas and West 
Virginia grades, such as Red Ash and White Ash. Anthracite 
is in fair demand at firm quotations. Stocks in the hands 
of retailers are not large. Rural dealers are buying better 
for the threshing season. 

The Lake trade is still active, with no signs of cessation. 
The dock situation at the ports of the Northwest is satisfac- 
tory, as the movement to the interior is good. Boats are 
rather plentiful, although shortages have been reported at 
various ports. All of the Ohio fields, with the exception of 
Jackson and Crooksville, are contributing to the Lake tonnage. 
Lake prices continue firm. 

The steam business is good, and prices are ruling firm at 
the levels which have prevailed for several weeks, Strength 
is apparent especially in mine-run and the small sizes. There 
is a good demand for %-in., Only a few contracts have not 
been closed. The car shortage, which is the worst in eastern 
Ohio, is interfering with steam shipments as well as’ with the 
Lake trade. Some shortage is reported on the Toledo & Ohio 
Central. West Virginia roads are also short of equipment. 

Prices per short ton, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 


Hock- Pom- East Heck- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... LT ee Bi bra baie $1.30; $1 .o5seeuere 


Inch and a quarter. 1.50 Pea0rsl-40 Manosue cs. LAS S12 20ceis 
Three-quarter-inch 1.35 1.35 1.35 Nut, pea andslack. .80 .80 
Nu .. 1.25 1.25 1.25 Coarse slack...... -70 .70 40 
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CINCINNATI 

Active demand and generally improved conditions. Both 
domestic and steam grades are moving well, with rising prices. 

There has been no decline in the active demand for fuel 
during the past week, the general tendency being rather in the 
other direction. With little prospect of appreciable im- 
provement in either the car or the labor supply, the market 
will have the support of these two factors for an indefinite 
period, while a heavy demand for all grades of fuel is in 
evidence, sufficient in itself to hold the market in steadiness. 
The strength of the steam market may be seen from the fact 
that the better grades of bituminous nut and slack are sell- 
ing around $1 per ton of 2,000 1b., f.0.b. mines, and the domes- 
tic demand is steadily increasing in volume, as retailers con- 
tinue stocking for the coming fall and winter season. 


LOUISVILLE 

Depression in the domestic coal market in Kentucky field. 
Explained by labor shortage. Difficulties in filling’ orders for 
resulting sizes. 

Reports from all parts of the Kentucky coal fields are to 
the effect that although retailers are buying domestic sizes 
with considerable freedom, there are no deliveries being made 
on account of continued lack of labor to unload the ears: 

Demand for the industrial sizes continues brisk and there 
is a good deal of difficulty in filling these orders. 

Prices are without change. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Spot furnace coke scarce, but demand light. Production 
approaching former rate. Foundry coke demand light. 

There is still a mild scarcity of furnace coke, as production 
has not altogether attained the rate prevailing prior to this 
month, while consumption is at substantially the same rate. 
There has been no scarcity sufficient to bring consumers into 
the market for spot coke to any extent, but jobbers have 
been picking up coke right along to apply on their contracts, 
and as they are paying more for the spot coke than their con- 
tract prices, it is evident that coke is somewhat scarce. The 
total turnover is far from large. 

Ella furnace at West Middlesex is out of blast for six weeks 
or more, on account of an accident, but Struthers is about 
to blow in, and that will balance. 

There is some extra coke in the situation this week on 
account of the completion of a contract made with one of the 
steel companies when its own coke production was curtailed 
by the Pittsburgh district coal-miners’ strike. Coke produc- 
tion is gradually increasing as the men become accustomed to 
the hot weather. 

There are no negotiations on furnace-coke contracts, all 
the business having already been done except in the case of 
two or three interests who are buying for short periods in- 
stead of contracting for the half year. Foundry coke is in 
poor demand and spot is a shade easier. We quote: Prompt 
furnace, $2.65@2.75; contract, nominal, $2.35@2.50; prompt 
foundry, $3@3.25; contract, $3.25@3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ending July 15 at 418,- 
016 tons, an increase of 58,486 tons, and shipments at 417,247 
tons, an increase of 54,555 tons. 


Buffalo—The coke market is much stronger than for some 
time, aS cars are scarce and men are hard to get at the ovens. 
The consumption keeps up well and a shortage of cars, such as 
is looked for in the fall, is likely to stiffen prices still further. 
Shippers quote best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry at $5.10, 48- 
hr. furnace at $4.60, high-sulphur at. $3.85 and stock coke at 
$3.60. 

Chieago—Tendencies are for higher prices for domestic 
coke sizes, the ovens being unable to satisfy demands. Foun- 
dry coke is being contracted for the second half of the year 
at higher figures. Prices per net ton of 2,000 lb., f.o.b. cars 
Chicago, are as follows: 


S 


PO 
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ort SUS SHEDS) Saintly ote EN ice Niece Site 6 Oth ieee ce $6.00@6.25 
Coa OST ie, ape BE RIES Ae NS 0 A | =r ee eer ie 6.00@6.25 
SPR ST TOWNES: fe Lait ee tare neg eis ss. ss le a csle niepeiene 6.00@6.25 
MRRP CICARECTRCLOSVIGRULG Par cine letters es el ele ais tt eAOIRT Sy aves os wiotes» uatetetate 4.95@5.30 
SETH IR CED Re ace oe aie Oe ws ven we ce eheletee Bete 4.50@4.75 


St. Louis—There has been a considerable improvement 
in the demand for coke from the country. Locally business 
has been dull on domestic sizes, about the only thing that 
is moving is on contract. This is natural as coke always has 
been a late mover in St. Louis. The demand for metallurgical 
coke is strong and steady. Prices remain the same, ranging 
from about $4.50 on domestic byproduct stove and chestnut, 
$4.75 on egg and $5.25 on foundry, down to $4.25 on gas- 
house coke. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Interest still centers in steam trade. Domestic buying 
backward. Smokeless mine run stronger. Anthracite buying 
fair. 

The market situation shows vigor in all quarters, with a 
firm undertone prevailing. Buying of domestic grades for 
stocking purposes is still slow, but all steam grades maintain 
a firm position. Indications point to better movement of 
Eastern coals from the docks. Industrial buying of steam 
sizes has been somewhat heavier this week, with prices for 
screenings well around the dollar mark. The cooperative 
measures adopted this year by the Indiana and Illinois opera- 
tors are bearing fruit, so that schedule prices show no modi- 
fications or concessions. Cut-throat competition has been 
removed, and retailers and others who are delaying the stor- 
age of coal will undoubtedly pay heavy penalties later for 
their temporizing. 

A few car shortages have been reported this week, with 
Western mines working between 50 and 60 per cent. and as 
better operating time is made, curtailment of labor supply 
is revealed. 

Fine coal is running counter to its accustomed course this 
summer. About this time of year it is usual for screenings 
to show a break, but with the advent of hot weather no weak- 
ness is indicated in fine coal, and prophesies are made that 
screenings will continue to seil all summer near the dollar 
mark, owing to the strong industrial demand. 

Country buying has shown an improvement this week, but 
is still behind normal proportions for this time of year. Re- 
tailers are under the handicap of being unable to obtain suffi- 
cient labor to handle coal, which ‘curtails absorption of storage 
tonnage at this season and has resulted in demurrage on ac- 
count of delayed unloading. 

The outlook for enlarging sales by southern Illinois opera- 
tors in Northwestern territory is bright. Shippers report that 
Northwestern dealers are making increased inquiries and 
placing additional orders with southern Illinois mines, owing 
to high dock prices and lack of vessel tonnage. 

Smokeless mine run has stiffened at Western selling cen- 
ters, with the major grades being sold at full circular prices. 
Prepared smokeless sizes are rather irregular, but excess 
shipments are evidently withheld from this territory. Domes- 
tie Illinois sizes are held on colliery sidings, and offerings of 
free coal at concessions are infrequent. 

So strong is the opinion that late summer and early fall 
will see a rush of orders with transportation facilities and 
labor supply insufficient to meet requirements that a number 
of shippers are refusing to commit themselves to any addi- 
tional tonnage under contracts. In some quarters it is felt 
that free tonnage later will yield prices much in excess of 
those now in effect. 
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CHICAGO 
Demand from retailers slow. Steam sizes buoyant. Smoke- 
less mine run strong. Anthracite dull. 


The running time of the southern Illinois field is somewhat 
above the average for this time of year. Domestic orders for 
Franklin County coal are increasing, and larger quantities are 
moving under contract. The demand from the South for Wil- 
liamson County coal is strong. 

All steam sizes are in active demand, and screenings are 
slightly stronger than last week. Saline County mines are 
producing mostly steam coal, shipments of domestic sizes 
being of no consequence. Carterville mines operated this week 
about 40 per cent. of capacity. 

Springfield mines operated about four days this week, with 
a slightly better call for domestic sizes. -Steam shipments 
show no decline in volume, screenings averaging near the 
dollar mark. 

Shipments of Indiana coal to industrial centers of that state 
and to Chicago for steam purposes are unusually heavy. 
Domestic ordering is on a fair basis. No change in prices has 
occurred except that screenings are slightly stronger. 

Orders for smokeless mine run are in excess of the supply, 
and shipments to this center are scarce because of lack of 
labor and cars at the mines. Mine run has been steadily ab- 
sorbed this week at $1.35 both from Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia, while the lump and egg demand is rather flat, 
although few orders have been accepted at less than $2. 

Three-inch Hocking lump made its first appearance in this 
market recently, and is being actively sold at $1.60. Splint 
demand is soft, while eastern Kentucky coal has shown some 
betterment. The demand for Kentucky sizes is mostly in bor. 
ears, but prices still show a wide variation. 
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Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mines: 


Williamson and 
Vranklin Co. 


Knox and 


Springfield Carterville Clinton Greene Cos. 


Lump. . . $1. eee 65 $1.50@1.60 $1. He 65 $1.50@1. ee $1.50@1.60 
Steam lump 1.45@1.50 1.30@1.35 1.20@1.35 1.380@1.35 
23 and 38-in. 

lump.....=%. Erne (OEE ae see 1.45@1.50 1.45 
1}-in. lump. ee 1.35 ae? 
Egg....... 1.55@1.65 120 1.50@1 65 1.50 1.50 
Nut . 1.55@1.65 Le2o aie 1.35@1!1.50 1.25@1.35 
No.lwashed 1.65 1 60@1.70 be Set 5 ean 
No.2washed 1.50@1.55 .90@1.00 
No. lnut.. 1.50@1.55 Arr 
No. 2 nut.. 1.45 AAS 4 
Mine-run .. 1 25 1.15@1.25 1.15@1.25 1 15 
Screenings.. 951 05 951.00 shee 90w .95 -.95@1.00 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. 1) Kentueky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump .. $1.55@' 65 $1.50a1.75 1.70: 2 00 $1.60@1.75 $1.70@1.75 
1}-in. lump. 1 45@1.50 th ; wie 1.60 
Igg........ 1.55@1.65 1 251.60 1 70@2.00 1.50@1.70 1.50@1.60 
Nagtiie ep ce 1.50@1.55 1.10@1.30 1.50@1.60 1.25@1.50 Bates 
ene . L250@1755 eS: ee ene per 
No. 2 nut. 1.45 Neh? : See 
Mine-run. La2o 1.05@1.25 1.25@1.35 1.20@1 25 1.25 
Screenings . ; 95@1.00 .85@ .95 moe arenes tors 


Kanawha splint lump, $1.50@1.60. 


ST. LOUIS 


A slight quickening in the buying of domestic coal is 
noticed as the month draws to a close. 


While the month has been slower than has been expected 
on domestic coal up to date, it is now showing an improve- 
ment since domestic orders are beginning to come quite freely, 
as another general advance in prices is announced for the first 
of August. This is usual, and is merely producing the month’s 
end spurt. 

Steam sizes in general are holding up remarkably well. 
Screenings are stiff and are at top-notch prices, and have 
been scarcer during the recent past than at any time during 
the summer. 

A good strong industrial demand together with the fact 
that the operators are keeping the situation well in hand is 
making the outlook on steam coal considerably more satisfac- 
tory this summer than it has been in former years. Standard 
mines are doing well, those that are running are averaging 
well for this time of the year. There are still some large 
properties which have been closed down for this season that 
have not as yet opened up. 

There has been quite a spurt in the demand for anthracite, 
especially in chestnut, from the country in the last few days. 

The St. Louis market is quotable on the following basis 


per net ton, f.o.b. mines: 
Staunton 
and 

Franklin William- Mont- Inter- Stand- 

County son gomery mediate ard 
Gan lumps s sess eee $1.65 $1.35@1.55 $1.25 $1.25 $1.00@1.15 
Gxo-N; CLE. asta occ innes £65" 1535@1-755 1525 1.25 1.00@1.15 
BRM. DUt A ewhnore ee eee 1165) 15 35@1 255) 91525 1.25; DOC@ LAS 
No.2 nut. eee ee eee 1.50 1515 1.00 1.00 .90 
Nox3 nuts herons Greece BC ye eee Baa 8 uncles 
IN|O..4 DU ees sg oe ees LiBO0°_ PF, Se Seni @ eis, WN ears eee 
No nD Dut eac0 ciasuuerersias TOE Sf ispecies 0, geben aie eee 
WCLEEMINES ware. oe oes 1.00 85 .90 85 85 
POM Nao en Cs cb ai | 5 bo 1.15 1-10 .90 
Steamepra pee sos... ae cis ee Anche” pal haan 1.15 1 00 90@_ .95 
IMiine=rutl pn scrote cre peor crete 1.25 1.10 1,20 1 00 .90 
Washed... ho SIRs. ce ee Oe Uabete oaars ; ; : a ee 
INO; tt 5. ees, one ata tatoo cea Eeoent fe 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.40 
INGE 2 nutes oorccdete sivnatat take Sane iets 1.50 1.30 1 30 125 
Nowe Rut, sacl. 4s nee eer eet ete 1.35 1.25 1.25 1.20 
No. 4 pea..... ceriss Gleam 1.25 1.25 1,25 1.120 
Nien bislaels:< datas. erties ee ee .70 cho) .70 .70 


KANSAS CITY 


Prices on all grades of coal are firm with some sizes in 
active demand. Deliveries are slow and a car shortage is in 
prospect. 


Prices on all grades of coal in the district of Kansas, 
Arkansas and Missouri are firm. There is a great shortage of 
lump and nut coal, especially nut coal, and to make matters 
worse, a heavy demand for this grade for threshing purposes. 
Part of the shortage was caused by delay in shipments due to 
car shortage. t 

The demand for screenings is heavy and the prices are firm 
with no indication of change. All grades are two and three 
weeks slow on account of the demand being in excess of the 
supply. 

It is the general advice in the district that dealers should 
order soon to get the advantage of the early delivery. There 
will be a greater shortage of coal as a result of the shortage 
of cars in the Eastern fields. 


Dealers are being advised especially to stock up with 


Arkansas semianthracite lump coal as the demand is increas> 


ing. In the northern Missouri field there is a good demand 
with firm prices on all grades. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS-; 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


TUCO eee eee 
NORFOLK & WESTERN 


The following is a statement of coal tonnage handled by 
the Norfolk & Western Ry. for the month of June, 1916: 





SUT 


From ; Short Tons 
Pocahontas field aoa. eiscero cvs 01 ans a lel or a vere: «+. v0.8 ayaa 4 ane nen 1,616,174 
Tug River district.:cj'c.. askew e ew eee sie) olalae 2 oe eee 348,785 
Thacker district 45)... ¢.h.c. amuse cules 8 + oon cn othe Whee 266,362 
Kenova, district... 5 diwuneitsarsbetes wyantaie:ciraes, a vee ee nr 78,988 
Clinch Valley: district)... 5. . meee ns cc cee ci ee eee 121,801 
Other N. & Ws territory... ./. cece 2 se) ute cleat ene ee 4,178 

Total N. & W., fields... 0 sci «ss ves olen ee grate ean eae 2,436,288 
Williamson & Pond Creek) RUR este... .. +. sees eee 112,381 
Tug River & Kentucky RiR see. a. os os estes 44,586 
All other railroads)s.;,. si. <a cia dialect etal 5c cece 452,395 

Grand total... sce. coke ate deh sag inc oe ee 3,045,650 


PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 

The tonnage of coal and coke carried on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co.’s Lines Hast of Pittsburgh and Erie for the month 
and period ended June 30, 1916, was as follows, in short tons: 

January 1 to 





June, 1916 Increase June 30, 1916 Increase 

Anthracite. A avisne etaepera Geers & 907,892 64,839 5,860,041 436,574 
Bittiminousse eee eee 3,744,647 79,944 24,269,137 4,007,360 
Coke..c2 ae eee ree 1,189,602 199,126 7,351,793 2,352,874 
Total i eae eee 5,842,141 343,909 37,480,971 6,796,808 


SOUTHWESTERN COAL PRODUCTION 
The following is the comparative statement of the South- 
western Interstate Coal Operators’ Association for the months 
of March, April and May in 1915 and 1916: 








MARCH 
Increase or 
; : 1915 1916 Decrease 
Misgourts Seiiioe o- ec mietaekmie a ene 271,374 246,328 —25,046 
Kansasi find sae tut eae Ee ee 522,242 568,829 +46,587 
Arkansas).32h22s ke eae eee ae 90,252 84,602 —5,650 
Oklahomal.tan ee) ae eee ee eee 243,505 155,999 —87,506 
1,127,373 1,055,758 —76,615 
APRIL 
Increase or 
1915 1916 Decrease 
MiSs OUPS ono sic Samak cee oe I oe 196,032 186,685 —9,347 
Kansas. Sean thie oti eer tee 410,565 505,778 +95,213 
Arkansas 3.030525 hah see 80,118 84,559 +4,441 
Oklahoma 5224 a. ehh ote Oo cee 181,873 176,205 —5,668 
868,588 953,227 +84,639 
MAY 
1915 1916 Increase 
Missouri 161,575 220,381 58,806 
Kansas ic Betts a tn ee ane 354,264 495,420 141,156 
Arkansas natn eicubee ee eee ee 71,023 105,778 34,755 
Oklahoma reecce a eee eee 173,821 200,367 26,546 
760,683 1,021,946 261,263 


This statement only covers the tonnage of members of the 
association, which is estimated to be about 95 per cent. of the 
tonnage produced in the four states. 


INDIANA ANP ILLINOIS SHIPMENTS 
The bituminous coal moved by 17 leading coal carriers 
from Illinois and Indiana mines during the year April, 1915, 


to March, 1916, inclusive, was as follows ; 

Illinois Central.......... 9'063,352 “Southern Ry... eee 1,590,960 
C.& Wal - 7,393,808 B. OF Side Ween 893,979 
C: BiG QOiiereer ree 6,513,668 St. L. T. & EB 716,549 
Gn.G@r CG Stine 5,805,149 St. Lo d& On Niger 730,599 
Vandalia Ry..... 0,988,970) Wag, Nine eee 503,148 
C, THESE Byes 3,612,301 ~C, T&D) e eee 784,454 
Ce STARRY arctan ee kee 2,426,789 | CM. & St. (Pa eames 534,553 
Wabash sige sen ttierne 1,745,864 C. .& INOW 2. ene 508,477 
St,..Li L Mages aes 1,674,662 


FOREIGN MARKETS 


SUL 


GREAT BRITAIN 
July 5—The firmer tendency shown lately has become still 
more pronounced. Quotations are approximately: 


Best Welsh steam...... Nominal Seconds:......4:1 4 a see $11.19@11.65 
Best seconds..... P Nominal Best Cardiff smalls..... 7.05@ 7.28 
Seconds......... -$11.90@12°13 Cargo smalls. .s....seee 4.86@ 5.83 
Best dry) aaa eee 9.72@12.13 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 

Freight—Chartering is quiet, with rates about as follows: 


Gibraltar. cs.c8..c0:s02-06--. $8.50 PortsSaids.:.i.00.) 0) lee eee 
Marseilles:.¢ 432 p53 oa 17.00 as: Palmass. jo. ee Cis, 2 ee ees 
Gexloa,. |. dd arnt mentees 18:00 St; Vinoentincg.. cere eee ees cd 
Naples cc. cc + oe nek eee 18.00° River Plate; v2 2.25.0 hee 12 
Alexandria..cc20 saat ooo eeen: 22.30 
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HE campaign for the election 
of the Nation’s President is 
now in full swing. Military 


preparedness and national defense 
seemingly overshadow all other issues. 


The fundamental differences be- 
tween political parties seem to have 
been eliminated, and there is no great 
disparity between their platforms. 
The party now in power has evidently 
recognized that with our high wage 
conditions a protective tariff is an 
absolute necessity for the survival of 
our industries, and the American 
people will have an opportunity to 


select their President this fall because ART. i: 


of their belief in his personal fitness 


for the position, instead of his alliance with a partisan * 


platform. 

Unfortunately, the average American business man 
does not take much interest in politics, largely perhaps 
because of the many industrial problems that occupy 
his entire time and attention. Nevertheless, even the 
least observing must have noticed the great change 
that has slowly but surely developed within the last 
15 years. Formerly the farmers’ vote was the great- 
est single representation, but latcly the strength of 
the labor vote has increased rapidly and the mine 
workers have become particularly active in affairs 
political. They now have a great number of members 
in the State Legislatures, and a former leader is now 
Secretary of Labor in the President’s Cabinet. On 
the other hand, the representatives of the mining 
companies have made no progress in this direction. 


Organized labor, through the various ramifications 
of the Federation of Labor acting in one accord, has 
become the most powerful political factor in this 
country. The Clayton Bill, which permits laborers 
and farmers to codperate and organize for their 
mutual protection, and the Sherman Bill, which 
makes combinations of capital illegal and subjects 
offending parties to serious penalties including im- 
prisonment, indicate a condition that is deserving of 
the most serious attention of mining men. 

Political candidates and stump speakers in former 
days indulged in references to the “invisible govern- 
ment,’’ and while there was always much mystery 
connected with the best meaning of the term, it in- 
variably referred to combinations of capital. In 
recent years this reference has been omitted, because 
it is too well known that the “invisible government” 
rests with organized labor much.more than with 
capital and the industries. 

The general tendency of the world is toward democ- 
racy, but there is a great difference between democracy 


Aiming, Politics 


KU HUHSEPN HEREUNTO 


HIS article was writ- 

ten by Carl Scholz, 
president of the Rock 
Island Coal Mining Co. 
He deals with a subject 
vital to industrial life, 
and we trust his remarks 
will bring forth valuable 
discussion from mine op- 
erators and labor leaders 
who know the present 
sttuation.—Editor. 





such as is needed in the conduct of 
world affairs and socialism as general- 
ly advocated by labor leaders. Quite 
recently, in a wage conference, a 
prominent labor leader stated that 
the miners wanted to get their pro- 
portion of the salaries drawn by the 
officials of the coal companies. Would 
it not be just as logical to argue that 
the generalsin an army should be paid 
no more than the privates? 


In this land of opportunity we all 
start with the same advantages, and I 
take it that most mine managers 
and superintendents were situated 
like myself and have obtained 
their advancement and _ position 
because they were able to demonstrate their ability 
to earn it. The law of demand and supply will con- 
tinue to regulate this phase of human nature, and no 
power of organized labor can abate it or control it. 
Labor cannot exist without capital, and capital needs 
labor. Capital must recognize the needs of labor, 
likewise labor must become cognizant of the fact that 
capital must get a fair day’s work in return for a fair 
day’s wage. The growing tendency to exact im- 
possible conditions, to impose hardships that do not 
benefit the rank and file but may distinctly harm 
them, though they may aggrandize the leaders, are 
features that cannot continue indefinitely. In many 
cases the old adage that ‘“‘you cannot get blood out of 
a turnip”’ can be used with propriety. 


Every man engaged in industrial work and occupy- 
ing the position of an official is by labor classed as a 
representative of capital, although in a strict sense 
these leaders are mediators between capital and labor. 
These men have a distinct function to perform, which 
entails no mean responsibility. The understanding 
by the men that simply because labor has certain 
power they can abuse it will sooner or later become 
detrimental. 


Political parties which further sound principles and 
administer fairly to rich and poor should be supported, 
and representatives to Congress should be selected 
not because of promises made to the masses, but be- 
cause of their fairness and justice to all mankind. It 
would seem that the mining companies’ officials can 
be most useful in this direction, and with the large 
number of foreigners engaged in the industry, it 
would appear that some interest should be taken to 
have all men who benefit by living in this country 
assume the responsibility of citizenship. ‘This field 
is one where leaders in industrial work can do useful 
service in the guidance of the men for the establish- 
ment of the best citizenship in the world. 
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Curbing Hing Alcohol 


Last year one of the leading steel companies of this 
country posted notices in its plants to the effect that 
any employee who was found under the influence of 
liquor while at work, or who carried liquor on his person, 
would be discharged immediately; and, further, that 
when promotions were to be made they would go only 
to those who did not use intoxicants. 

Those who at first made light of this policy in regard 
to liquor have now come to consider it with gravity, 
since promotions have already been made from the ranks 
of those who did not use intoxicants. This is but an 
introductory step in the promotion of this aspect of the 
safety-first propaganda. 

Similar efforts are being made by many other coal- 
mining organizations to encourage sobriety among their 
employees. The coal operators know from costly experi- 
ence that it is essential to reliability. The habitual 
drinker has no standing and is never selected to perform 
an exacting task. In short, he is not capable of shoulder- 
ing responsibility. 

Tn our national affairs nineteen states have decided in 
favor of prohibition. The people of these states. have, of 
their own free will, voted for the control and removal of 
King Alcohol. Perhaps the industrial community, which, 
under the guidance of private management, is usually 
first to inaugurate reforms, will accept the initiative of 
the body politic. 
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The Camera im Preliminary 
Coal Examinations 


By WiLu1AM D. SELu* 


In the preliminary examination of coal properties the 
camera ought to be considered as necessary a working 
tool to have in the haversack as the aneroid barometer. 
No statement or report can better be substantiated than 
by an appeal to the eye, and lacking the physical op- 
portunity to furnish this, nothing is quite so convincing 
as a picture. 

In the examination of a new coal territory, for in- 
stance, what is it the prospective investor first wants to 
know? The character and thickness of the coal, of course. 
The character may be described verbally, and figures may 
be given as to its thickness, but a small print of the 
opening itself will add immeasurably to the report. 

A piece of flexible oilcloth, three inches wide and six 
to eight feet long, with the feet painted alternately black 
and white, should be carried. A strip of ordinary white 
table oilcloth properly prepared would serve the purpose. 
This strip should be fastened to a stick and placed by 
the opening to show in the view. It is also well to have 
a pad of paper and a piece of black crayon. The number 
of the shot should be marked on the pad and placed 
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where it will show, as this allows the number to be en- 
tered with the other data in the notebook and dispenses 
with all autographic records, for which there is no room 
on the film. Space should be left in the notebook for 
a copy of the print. 

Our prospective investor is next likely to inquire as 
to the cover over the coal and how it is situated with 
regard to development. The barometer readings, of 
course, will disclose this, but a photograph of the tower- 
ing mountain or hillside above the seam will give a 
new meaning through visualization. When the outcrop 
line is higher on the hill, it is frequently impossible to 
show this photographically. One must be content to 
give a general view of the hillside, and mark the line 
with white ink on the print, which will give the height 
above water level and serve to indicate the manner of 
its operation. 

Your inquirer generally wishes to know, too, the char- 
acter of the topography and the width of the valleys, 
and if there is land suitable for a townsite. Views of 
nearby operations are interesting, if they show the types 
that have been adopted for tipples, inclines, ete. Nor 
is it a poor idea to secure views of mining villages and 
plants, even though they be somewhat remote, provided 
similar physical topography can be shown. They will 
aid the imagination of the owner or promoter to visual- 
ize what the eventual “effect” will be when the tract is 
developed. Other matter thus to be shown will occur — 
to any engineer reporting on lands of this character when 
once he becomes impressed with the advantage of the 
camera for this work. 

It can easily be seen that if a “going” plant is to be 
reported on, a different kind of photographic represen- 
tation must be made. The views are more important 
for this type. of report than for the undeveloped tract, 
and in photographing the coal under cover, one must 
master the method of flashlight work—if he is permitted 
to do this. 

The size of the pictures must be determined for each 
case. If the camera is to be a constant companion, then 
the smaller one should be chosen, although the tiny vest- 
pocket edition is not so preferable as a 214 x 314. The 
lens aperture should be at least F.8, rectilinear, which | 
for general work is to be preferred. With an achromatic 
of larger opening all sorts of difficulties arise in regard 
to exact focus, separation of planes and depth of focus. 
The camera should use roll film. An automatic shutter 
release should be in the kit, so that the photographer 
himself can get in the view whenever he deems it advis- 
able. Even the most compact folding tripod is useless, 
though a small ball-and-socket clamp should be carried. 

Unless developing and printing is done personally, it 
will be necessary to have amicable relations with a capa- 
ble amateur, as the work of the ordinary drug store or 
camera supply shop is discouraging. If it must be done 
by commercial finishers, it is sometimes wise to obtain 
their prices for this kind of work, and then select the 
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one whose figures are the highest. In photography in 
particular “price makes quality.” When one is told that 
certain—and usually the most valuable—films were “no 
good,” the contrary cannot be proved, nor can it be shown 
that a competent operator might have saved them by 
modified development. 

Tt used to be said that a photograph could not lie: 
Today even the veriest tyro takes pride in exhibiting a 
few “faked” pictures. For this reason care must be 
taken to forestall suspicion of your pictures. The use 
of the black and white ribbon rod makes it impossible 
to question the story it tells, provided it is put close 
against the face of the coal. If a view must be taken 
with the camera inclined from the horizontal, make a 
note of the approximate angle, also marking it plainly 
on the print when finished. Then in looking at it one 
can hold it either above or below the eye level the proper 
distance and get a correct impression. 

Are photographs an aid? Try them and see—just 
once, as a matter of experiment. The enthusiasm with 
which an illustrated teport is received might be con- 
sidered unworthy, but if the persons for whom it is made 
can understand the report more readily by illustration— 
why not give it to them that way? 
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Gage and Level Boards for 
Track Laying 


There are various devices used by the miner in laying 
track in the gangway or heading which he is driving, and 
those shown in the sketches seem to be as good as any. 

The gage board shown in Fig. 1 is used in laying 











FIGS. 1 AND 2. 
LAYING TRACK IN COAL MINES 


SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL DEVICES FOR 


track; and before the second rail is spiked to the ties 
the miner should try his board on both rails to make 
sure that the gage just fits over the rails at the offsets 
CC. These offsets are reinforced with strap iron so that 
constant wear at these points will not alter the gage. 
From A to B a straight line is marked in the exact 
center of the board and at right angles to the line CC. 
A cord with a plumb-bob attached is suspended at A 
so that the plumb will swing freely in the notch cut 
at B. In turning curves in the mine roads it is desirous 
to elevate the outside rail, and if the gage board is placed 
on the rails and a combination spirit level on which can 
be read the elevation per foot is placed on the plane 
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surface at D, the miner can readily raise his rail to the 
desired height. 

These combination rules and spirit levels are universal- 
lv used for all kinds of work in and around the mines 
and can be obtained at almost any hardware store for $2. 

The level board used by the miner for carrying his 
grade is shown in Fig. 2. The large end of the board 
is placed on the track with the small end pointing in 
the direction. of the grade. The road is then raised or 
lowered until the bubble in the spirit level, on top of the 
board, comes to rest in the center of the rule. 

It is extremely important that the miner should carry 
a good road, for many transportation delays, such as 
a wet road caused by poor drainage, and much expense 
and labor are avoided by it. If the miner uses these 
devices intelligently and his work is checked up occasion- 
ally by the mine foreman or his assistant there is no 
reason why he cannot lay track as well as the company 
tracklayer. 

Sharpening Drills for Bad 
Ground 


Sometimes when a miner encounters seamy or broken 
ground, especially when it is composed of hard, shattered 
rock, the ordinary drill, sharpened as shown in Fig. 2, 
does not give good results, for the edge is frequently 
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SHOWING DRILL 
AS IT SHOULD BE 
SHARPENED 


FIG. 2. THE OLD WAY 
OF SHAPING A 
DRILL 


driven into a crack so that it is practically impossible 
to loosen or remove the drill. 

This difficulty may be overcome by sharpening the 
drill as shown in Fig. 1, where it will be seen that the 
corners have been turned back so that the cutting edge 
assumes a curved outline. Such a drill point as this will 
ride over ordinary cracks and thus prevent sticking. 
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Next Week 
The Aug. 12 issue of Coal Age will contain Mr. Watt’s 


second article on “Mining Methods.” Don’t miss study- 
ing the mining and robbing plans he describes. 
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Coal-Mining Methods in Utah--I 


By A. C. WatTts* 





SY NOPSIS—The geology of the Utah coal meas- 
ures is somewhat peculiar. Hard roof and floor 
are the usual conditions. Cover is thick, while 
faults, wants, igneous dikes, and burned-out areas 
with their residual heat, all influence the mining 
methods practiced. a 











A description of the coal-mining methods in Utah 
would not be complete without some remarks on the 
geology of the coal measures and a general description 
of the physical characteristics that govern, in a large 
measure, the mining methods that can be employed. 

It is estimated that there are between 13,130 and 
15,200 sq.mi. of coal-bearing measures in the state con- 
taining workable coal seams and an additional 2,000 
sq.mi. that may contain such beds, but which have not 
been definitely proven. The total content of this area 
is estimated to be 196,458,000,000 short tons, of which 
approximately 32,000,000 tons has been extracted. The 
accompanying map, Fig. 3, shows in a general way, the 
principal coal fields. 


*Chief engineer, Utah Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





FIG. 1. GENERAL VIEW OF THE UTAH 


By far the most important field of these tremendous 
deposits hes in Carbon County, and in it the greatest 
development has been accomplished. Ninety per cent. 
of the state’s production is being mined in this county. 
Geologically the coal measures are classified as belonging 
to the Mesa Verde formation of the Cretaceous period. 

Present developments indicate the presence of three 
separate coal measures or horizons, known locally as 
the upper, main and subcoal. Overlying the upper 
measure is a massive gray sandstone from 200 to 700 
ft. thick, named the Castle Gate Reef. This forms the 
high precipitous cliffs seen in the field. The upper coal 
measure lies just under the Castle Gate Reef and is 
from 200 to 500 ft. thick and consists of thin beds of 
sandstones and shales with thin seams of coal which are 
in some places 5 ft. thick. At present these seams have 
no commercial value. r 

The main coal horizon is from 200 to 500 ft. thick 
and consists of alternating beds of sandstones and shales 
with from two to four workable coal seams varying from 
5 to 28 ft. in thickness. The main workable bed, known 
as the Castle Gate seam, varies from 5 to 20 ft. in thick- 
ness and rests on a massive, close grained, grayish-white 
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FIG. 2. 


sandstone locally known as the Castle Gate coal floor. 
The subcoal horizon is from 100 to 160 ft. thick and 
lies directly under the Castle Gate floor. The coal beds 
in this horizon are usually too thin to be workable, though 
one of the seams in at least one locality is of sufficient 
thickness and is being worked. It rests on a sandstone 
floor from 40 to 60 ft. thick lying on the Montana shales, 

The problem of mining these coal deposits involves 
a study of mining thick, comparatively level or slightly 
inclined beds, for although some seams averaging from 
4% to 8 ft. have been worked, no mines are now 
operating in anything less than 6-ft. coal and most of 
the mining is done in seams that vary from 8 to 28 ft. 
in thickness. 

Considering solely the physical conditions affecting 
the extraction of coal and neglecting the financial and 
economic conditions which in this country often have 
greater influence in the laying out and working of a 
coal mine than the physical features of the field, the 
method of mining used must take into consideration the 
following: Number, of workable seams; thickness of 
seams and their relation to one another; character of 
coal; pitch of seams; character of roof and floor; cover. 
And in addition, faults, dikes, wants, flow of water, and 
sometimes gas, and burned-out coal beds in place with 
their residual heat must be seriously considered, as they 
have important influences on the mining operations, both 
before laying out the mine and after they have been 
encountered. 

Taking up these features in the order named, it is 
seen that throughout most of the field there are at least 
two workable seams and these are generally found in 
one coal horizon. In several sections, however, there are 
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three and sometimes four workable measures, and by 
workable is meant from 5 ft. in thickness up. 

The distance between these seams varies considerably, 
so that in some sections there is no unusual problem 
involved in working them, but in other places two or 
more workable seams are found with so little intervening 
strata that their successful extraction involves problems 
yet to be solved. Thus we may have an 8- to 14-ft. 
seam underlying a 6- to 10-ft. seam with about 200 ft. 
of intervening strata; or a 5- to 8-ft. bed 60 ft. below one 
5 to 11 ft. thick, which hes from 12 to 20 ft. below a 
22-ft. seam, which in turn les 30 ft. below a seam 
averaging about 6 ft. In other cases an 11-ft. bed is 
found from 3 to 40 ft. below one 6 ft. in thickness. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE COAL 


All these seams are a good grade of bituminous coal 
whose analysis will average about as follows: 
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The physical characteristics of the coal beds vary con- 
siderably throughout the district. Some have a bright, 
shiny luster with pronounced face cleavages, brittle and 
hard and breaking in generally slabby shapes. In other 
sections the coal has good cleavages but is much more 
massive and tough, though no harder, while in still other 
sections it is tough with no pronounced cleavages and 
breaks in large pieces. Almost without exception the 
coals are hard to cut, and some are hard to shoot. In 
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general all the coals stand shipment and storage well 
and are excellent for domestic and steaming purposes. 

But little impurities are found in the seams. In some 
places bands of bony coal are quite persistent, and as 
these are generally hard, it is seldom possible to mine 
in them with cutting machines. Their thickness seldom 
exceeds 2 in., so that if cut by machine, all the cuttings 
would have to be loaded out separately as impurities. 


This of course could be done if the bands could be- 
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As a general rule the floor is a hard and smooth sand- 
stone, no clay bottom having been thus far encountered. 
Usually the coal parts quite readily from the floor, but 
in a few places it adheres rather tenaciously. Where 
this is encountered and undercutting machines are used, 
the cost makes it practically prohibitive to recover any 
thin section of coal left on the bottom by the machines. 

The roof in many cases is shale varying in thickness 
from a few inches to several feet. Unless thick enough 
to arch, this shale gives considerable 
trouble and is often dangerous. Where 
sandstone roof is found, it is generally 
good—too good in fact, for the sand- 
stone is fine-grained, tough and massive 
and stays up too well. Much of the 





under heavy cover. In some places at 
present the cover is over 2,000 ft. thick, 
and in but few localities is it less than 
1,000 ft. The heavy cover makes the 
mining of these flat, thick seams a 
serious problem in itself, but the addi- 
tional features of great irregularity in 
depth and the unyielding qualities of 
the thick beds of sandstone forming 
the overlying strata make the problem 
still more serious. A typical section 
is shown in Fig. 5 which illustrates 
how the overlying strata are cut up 
into precipitous mountains and deep 
canons. Added to this is the feature 
that all these mines are opened from 
the outcrop and the workings are in 
loose-ended blocks of coal. In some 
sections faulting has taken place to a 
great extent and some of the displace- 
ments are found to be as great as 
1,500 ft. The main faulting planes 
run almost due north and south. As a 
general rule the main displacements are 
strike faults; that is, their direction 
parallels the strike of the measures. 
Cross-faulting is not so severe, although 
in some districts it is quite trouble- 
some. The coal is sometimes affected 
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FIG. 3. COAL FIELDS OF UTAH 


successfully cut, and the cuttings could be used under 
the boilers, but as previously stated the hardness of the 
impurities generally prohibits this practice. 


Tuer PiItcH OF THE SEAMS 


The average maximum pitch of these coal beds does 
not exceed 10 per cent. In some places the beds he 
practically flat. The Castle Gate seam, or lower seam of 
the main coal horizon, is found to have a much more 
even bedding than the others, whereas the upper seams 
are more or less rolling. In some mines the warping 
of the strata or the irregularity of the bedding is such 
that the direction of the pitch is changed materially, 
and this feature makes it more difficult to lay out the 
workings in a systematic and uniform manner and con- 
forming to property lines. It gives irregular-shaped pil- 
lars and panels which are sometimes difficult to extract. 


very detrimentally by this’ cross- 
faulting, but not as a rule by the 
main north and south faults. 

In one instance it was noted that the coal was almost 
invariably bright, hard and entirely normal right up to 
the main north and south faults, having throws varying 
from 30 to 200 ft., whereas adjacent to the cross-faults, 
which ranged between 4 and 15 ft., it was generally soft 
and discolored for as much as 100 ft. away from them 
and was unfit for commercial shipment. In this instance 
the condition was probably due to a twisting action which 
took place at the time of main faulting. Of course the 
drag of the main faults produced low places in which 
water from the faulting planes accumulates when coal 
is extracted and thus adds considerably to the trouble 
and ervense of mining. 

In some places the cracks in the coal seams formed 
by the action of the faults have been filled with what 
are locally termed “rock spar.” These are exceedingly 
hard sandstone deposits, often with a large percentage 
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of sulphur, which extend down from the roof or up from 
the floor. Even next to a down fault on the upper side 
the cracks are found extending up from the floor. 
Generally these cracks roughly parallel the direction of 
the fault planes, but sometimes are observed running at 
angles from them, indicating a twisting action. These 
intrusions are sometimes unfortunately encountered in an 
entry and running parallel to its direction. As all work 
in this district is run strictly on sights, they become a 
great annoyance, as it is impossible to cut them with the 
ordinary mining machine. 


Dikes CausE LittLE TROUBLE 


Igneous intrusions are not of such common occurrence 
as to cause much trouble. No laccolytic flows have been 
thus far encountered, all being in the form of dikes. 
As a general rule the coal is not affected to any great 
distance on the sides of the dikes, although some of the 
intrusions with their various splits will aggregate 40 ft. 
in thickness. In one mine a dike about 144 ft. in thick- 
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subjected to some current and eroded, being later replaced 
by sediments. Because of the formation of the country 
and the changes of the ages, it is never possible to deter- 
mine where these wants will occur or what their extent 
will be, and the coal bed is likely to be of very irregylar 
shape. 


BurNED-Out Coat BEps IN PLACE 


When considering the natural phenomena encountered 
in the coal deposits and which have more or less influence 
upon the methods of mining that must be adopted, the 
large areas of burned-out coal beds cannot be ignored, 
although their importance may be more economical than 
technical. However, they present some features that 
modify, locally at least, the laying out and working of 
a mine. The distances in from the outcrop to which 
the coal has been burned in some instances are really 
remarkable, areas having burned in 2,500 ft. 

The burning, so far as observation goes, has not 
extended below the main drainage level of the country, 
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ness was struck. Upon driving through, it was found to 
have spread out over the top of the seam for a distance 
of about 15 ft. on each side, coking the coal into a very 
striking radiating columnar structure. 

‘In another mine the whole thickness of the intrusion 
measured about 40 ft., but was divided into a number 
of thin flows between which the coked coal was found 
in its regular position with relation to the seam. Coking 
effects appear to be greater adjacent to the small dikes 
than to the larger ones. 

A natural phenomenon that has proved troublesome in 
some parts is what are called “wants.” These are areas 
in the measures barren of coal. The coal, without any 
change in structure or appearance, suddenly terminates 
against a solid face of shale or sandstone. An explana- 
tion of these occurrences is that the “wants” were the 
- mouths of lagoons or old watercourses in which the coal, 
in a partly metamorphosed and soft condition, had become 
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although it has occurred under minor cafons or drainage 
feeders. Where more than one seam exists, it will some- 
times be found that one bed has been burned out for 
a considerable area over a lower seam that remains un- 
affected, and conversely, the lower seam has sometimes 
been found to be burned for quite a distance under the 
upper seam, which remains intact although to some 
extent its bedding has been disturbed by settlement. 
The burning will generally be found greatest at the top 
of the seam, where the fire has been finally extinguished. 
Thus in the very thick seams an entry or room may be 
driven for quite a distance in the bottom of the bed in 
good coal before the roof becomes too bad to work under. 

Mining close to burned areas is often dangerous if the 
burning has been above, because of the disintegration 
of the roof. The approach to burned areas is indicated 
by the presence of hydric sulphide gas, discoloration 
by white streaks and the rusty appearance of the coal. 
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Often water is struck. In one instance the water flow 
temporarily proved to be quite serious. In this mine 
a large flow of water was suddenly liberated in an entry 
that was being driven in good coal, causing the lower 
three levels of the mine to be drowned before a pump 
could be installed. This flow of water was not, however, 
an unmitigated evil, for the mine was an exceedingly 
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wall was once tried, but the roof was of such unyielding 
nature that it was abandoned. 

The two-entry system is almost universally employed 
in opening the mines. To a certain extent this has lately 
been changed into what is practically a four-entry system, 
and in one instance three entries are used. ‘Take, for 
example, a mine opened by a slope from which level 

entries are turned on each side. The 
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FIG. 6. TYPICAL SECTION 


dry one and the water that was used for laying the dust 
by sprinkling had previously been pumped about four 
miles, with a lift of 1,600 ft. The striking of this water 
solved the sprinkling question for a time. 

The water undoubtedly came from an underground 
reservoir formed by a burned-out coal bed and entered 
the mine through a crevasse caused by the settling of 
the burned-out area. The flow amounted at first to 2,250 
gal. per min. and has continued for 18 mo. up to the 
present, when the flow is about 75 gal. per min. 

In some localities the residual heat from some of 
these burned-out areas is still sufficient to cause trouble, 
and often alarm to the uninitiated. Temperatures as 
high as 150 deg. have been observed. In order to work 
in these places, it is necessary to employ large volumes 
of fresh air to reduce the temperature to between 80 and 
90 deg. 

With one exception all the coal mines of the district 
have been opened from the outcrop. This one exception 
is a property on which the coal does not crop. A steep 
incline was sunk so as to intersect the coal beds at the 
dip boundary of the property, thus placing all coal to 
the rise. 

The place and manner of opening the mines are largely 
influenced by the topography of the country, often to 
such an extent that the main entrances.are not in the 
best position with relation to the property lines. 

Slopes or drifts are the means employed to enter the 
deposits. Where conditions of topography and property 
lines are harmonious, these main slopes are driven directly 
on the pitch of the seams, either up or down as the case 
may be. 

Room-and-pillar mining is followed throughout; other 
methods have been tried, but with poor results. Long- 








OF UTAH COAL MEASURES, SHOWING HOW 
IRREGULAR IS THE OVERLYING STRATA 








room of the next lower levels, being 
connected with the corresponding room 
above, thus practically forming a con- 
tinuous entry. When used _ for 
return air, overcasts are built over 
haulage roads of level entries, but 
when used simply as traveling ways, 
doors are hung. In this manner men 
are afforded safe and convenient pas- 
sageways which do away with traveling 
in return airways or haulageways. The 
system also provides a means of 
transporting mining machines, gather- 
ing locomotives and supplies from one entry to another 
without using the main haulage slope. 

Pillars between main entries are of course of various 
widths depending upon the conditions encountered. From 
a minimum width of 40 ft. they vary up to 100 ft. 
Those left on each side of main entries vary from 100: 
to 300 ft. in thickness. 

A typical layout for a slope mine is shown in Fig. 6. 
The levels are turned to right and left off the slope at. 
intervals of 450 ft. Between entries of a pair of levels 
is left from 40 to 60 ft. of pillar coal. In slope mines 
with pitches up to 10 per cent., the rooms are turned off 
the level entries at such direction as to cut the grade 
down to at least 6 per cent. and to bring the direction 
of the rooms at right angles to the face cleavages of the 
coal. 

In most cases where slopes are driven directly on the 
pitch of the seam, it is found that the rooms, to be on. 
the faces of the coal, must be turned approximately 45 
deg. from the entry. In levels where the rooms will have 
to be turned back toward the slope, sharp curves in the 
tracks are avoided by turning rooms first at right angles 
to the levels and driving them from 25 to 50 ft. and 
then turning them on their true course. The length of 
the rooms will average about 350 ft. . 

A barrier pillar is left between the ends of the rooms 
and the level above of a width varying from 50 to 100 
ft.; depending upon the system of working or whether 
the entries are in the same panel or not. When rooms. 
have reached their limit, crosscuts are driven between’ 
their faces and parallel to the entry above so as to create 
a uniform barrier pillar. At intervals along the entry 
harrow rooms are driven through the barrier pillar to: 
the aircourse of the levels above. These are to facilitate 
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traveling and to be used for air regulation in case of 
emergency. 

Rooms are driven from 18 to 30 ft. wide. The latter 
width is seldom used as the cover is generally too great, 
but in some of the thinner seams under light cover this 
width is used to facilitate machine mining, for in room 
and pillar workings the time consumed in moving, load- 
ing and unloading of undercutting machines and sumping 
constitutes a large percentage of the total shift. Obvious- 
ly any means by which it-can be reduced without 
detriment to the mine is a saving. 

Room pillars are made from 30 to 60 ft. wide where 
but one seam is worked. When two seams with but little 
intervening strata are worked at the same time, the 
sizes of the room and entry pillars are considerably 
increased, 

In the older workings the level entries were sometimes 
driven to quite long distances. The first rooms would 
naturally be finished long before the entry was stopped, 
and it then became a question of either drawing pillars 





























FIG. 6. GENERAL PLAN OF DEVELOPMENT FOR A 


SLOPE MINE* 


or letting them stand. In many cases the room pillars 
were brought back to within 150 ft. of the entry and 
then stopped. These room stumps were then pulled from 
the inside end of the entry, when chain and barrier pillars 
were also recovered. With several long entries in this 
shape, the roof pressure would of course be extreme on 
the pillars and “bounces” were liable to occur. Unlike 
some districts, bounces here are solely due to the pressure 
of an unyielding roof coming on a hard, brittle coal. 
Later mining methods shortened the level entries to 
not over 1,500 ft. and made panels of two entries. The 
pillar separating panels was increased to 100 ft. in width, 
and no pillars were taken out until entries had reached 
their limits. Then the inside pillars were started on a 
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line 45 deg. to the entry, and the upper levels of a rise 
or slope were extracted first. This method greatly de- 


' creased the danger from bounces and gave a_ better 


extraction together with a better grade of product, as 
the weight of cover had not affected the pillars so much 
in the shorter panels. This scheme also gave cheaper 
haulage. 

(To be continued) 


Imspection of Anthracite Coal 
By A. J. THompson* 


The system of inspection of anthracite at the mines 
varies somewhat in detail, but the result is practically 
the same. It begins with the empty railroad cars, which 
are swept thoroughly clean before the coal is loaded. It is 
nothing unusual for cars that contain tar, frozen sand, 
ashes or other material to be returned to the railroad 
without being completely unloaded. 

At breakers where there are several pockets for the same 
size of coal and where there is a possibility that the mate- 
rial from all pockets is not of the same quality, it is 
customary to take the testing samples from the chutes as 
the coal flows into the car. Where there is only one pocket 
for each size and the coal is thoroughly mixed as it runs 
from the screens and other cleaning devices, thus insuring 
uniformity throughout, the samples are taken from the 
cars after they are loaded. This type of breaker, which 
is becoming quite general in modern practice, is by far 
the best, as it precludes “topping off,” which means load- 
ing dirty coal in the bottom of cars and covering it with 
coal of better grade. 

The samples, which are usually 50 lb., are taken from 
three representative places in the car; this gives an aver- 
age of the whole car and shows whether it is all alike. 
The samples are taken by forcing the shovel below the 
surface and lifting it in such a way that none of the 
surface coal remains on it; thus should any slate have 
been picked off the top of the car after loading and before 
inspection, it would not affect the result obtained by the 
inspector. 

After weighing the sample, the inspector carefully 
picks out all impurities, such as slate, bone, gravel, cin- 
ders and any other foreign matter. This he weighs on a 
scale graduated to half-ounces, which gives him the per- 
centage of impurities in the coal. Should any of the tests 
show a higher percentage of impurities than allowed for 
that size, the car is condemned and is shifted back to 
the breaker, where it is dumped and the coal elevated and 
reprepared. If the coal has stood the slate test and been 
found good, it is then tested for size. The samples are 
hand-screened over a sieve with the same size holes as 
the screen on which the coal is prepared in the breaker. 
All falling through the sieve is weighed and if found 
to be above a certain percentage, the car is condemned 
and the coal must be reprepared. 

At most mines it is a rule that after a condemned car 
has been emptied it must be reloaded with a different size 
of coal as a guarantee to the inspector that all of the 
condemned coal has been removed. 

As coal inspectors are not a part of the regular colliery 
force nor are they subject to the colliery foreman’s orders, 
they are free to do their duty without fear or favor. 





*Chief Inspector, Kingston Coal Co., Kingston, Penn. 
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FIG. 1. HEADWORKS 
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SY NOPSIS—A short description of a slope of 
varying grade more than a mile long over which 
the record output of the state has been hauled. 





Alabama has approximately 180 coal mines scattered 
over 13 counties. The majority of these mines are in 
Jefferson and Walker Counties where the Pratt Consol- 
idated Coal Co., the Republic Iron and Steel Co., the 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., the Tennessee Coal, 
Tron and Railroad Co., and the Woodward Iron Co. have 
the greater number of their operations. 

The conditions that involve coal mining in Alabama 
from an economic standpoint are about the same as else- 
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AT THE SAYRETON MINE, NEAR BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Bybee Bs 
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WILson* 


where; that is, those coal mines connected with concerns 
that take their output steadily are not handicapped so 
badly as those mines that are compelled to work inter- 
mittently to conform with market conditions of supply 
and demand. 

In Jefferson County the Pratt bed is the one most 
favored, although it varies from 36 to 52 in. in thickness, 
while the Mary Lee or Big Seam, ranging from 4 to 10 
ft. comes next. The Nickel Plate, Blue Creek and 
Thompson, respectively 36, 82 and 70 in. thick, are also. 
worked to a slight extent. Fifteen years ago the condi- 
tions of living, quarters and sanitation were no better 
than they were in some parts of West Virginia and Ten- 
nessee, At the present time those companies that have 
the means take pride in doing as much as possible to make 





FIGS. 2 AND 3. 


TWO VIEWS OF AN UNDERGROUND STABLE 
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towns neat and living conditions sufficiently attractive 
that employees will be contented. 

Most of the mines in Jefferson County are worked 
through slopes and drifts, and since these passages are 
long and the angles of dip vary it may be of interest to 
some to know how the cars are placed on the cross- 
entries. 

Sayreton, one of the Republic Iron and Steel Co.’s 
mines, is in Jefferson County, 4 mi. north of Birming- 
ham. The grade of the slope from the knuckle on the 
tipple for a distance of 980 ft. averages 26 per cent.; for 
the next 1,600 ft. it is 11 per cent.; from this point to 
the bottom of the basin—2,600 ft—the dip is 6.2 per 
cent. The total length of the slope from the bottom to 
the top, including the tipple landing room, is 5,510 ft., 
the difference in elevation being 603 ft. 

On the incline, cross-headings are turned every 300 to 
400 ft. right and left beginning at 1,000 ft. down the 
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mi. per hour. Fig. 5 shows the long radius for a single 
turnout from the slope track, which is of 60-lb. rail. 

The cars coming down the slope take the empty track, 
which is the upper one on the entry, and are kept from 
being derailed by a double system of guard rails which 
are placed inside of the loaded-track switch points and 
extend the full length of the side track. In this illus- 
tration only the turnout to the cross-entry is shown, and 
not the switch farther in that turns the cars to the entry 
and which also connects this track with the loaded one. 

The curve for the loaded trip to the slope track is 
more abrupt than the curve on the empty track. In a 
double turnout the slope track is, say, to the right and the 
empty track to the left, with the loaded track in the 
center. A block is placed below the frog and serves as 
a kind of guard rail, but its chief office is to carry the 
rope over the rail to the loaded trip. It is termed a 
“sheave block,” because the rope passes over it. 





FIG. 4. TRIP EMERGING FROM SLOPE 


slope, a barrier pillar of 1,000 ft. having been left to 
protect the surface. The turnouts to cross-headings are 
single openings which are widened to double headings 
after the turn has been made, the upper track being for 
empty cars and the lower one for loads. Double turnouts 
are used from the slope only when cross-entries from 
necessity are turned abruptly from the slope. 

The speed of hoisting varies, sometimes reaching 40 
mi. per hr.; the speed when lowering the empty cars even 
surpasses this, but by the system of signalling adopted 
the trips are slowed down to about 12 mi. per hr. when 
they enter the cross-entries. 

Fig. 4 in a general way gives the angle of the slope as 
it approaches the tipple. The cars weigh 2,500 lb., the 
load 3,800 lb., and as 11 cars are hoisted at one time the 
total load is 30.9 gross tons. The Mary Lee bed at this 
mine is 614 ft. thick, and where at drift mines the cars 
might be reduced to 1,600 Ib., at slope mines they are 
made heavier to withstand the stresses to which they are 
subjected. 

Long split switches are used on the slope and for the 
turnouts, all of them being thrown by hand. This be- 
sides being considered safer conforms to the method of 
signalling. 

Those who have tried to turn cars from slopes know 
that the speed of the cars must be checked or there will 
be a wreck, also that the turn from the slope to the 
entry must have a long radius and be a perfect curve. 
At the Sayreton mine the cars are slowed down as they 
near the entry, although they go to it at a speed of 12 


SINGLE TURNOUT ON THE SLOPE 


FIG. 5. 


The length of the Sayreton slope is a lttle over 1 mi., 
yet this mine has the record in Alabama for the number 
of tons hoisted in one day (1,803), and the total number 
of tons hoisted in one year (464,066). A working day is 
10 hr. and the average number of tons of coal hoisted 

5 

daily throughout the year was 1,557. The engine used 
is a 30x60-in. Vulcan of the first motion type, with a 
drum 9 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. long. The slope track 
is inspected every day, cleaned and sprinkled, and being 
the main artery of the mine it is kept in good repair, 
well ballasted and laid with heavy ties and the rails 
joined with long fish plates. This care of track and the 
system of signalling adopted are two of the reasons why 
so few wrecks occur at this mine. 

Figs. 2 and 3 show the care used in constructing mule 
stables. Mules do the gathering in this mine and on 
account of the depth are kept below ground as a rule. 

The writer is indebted to F. G. Morris for the informa- 
tion contained and the cuts accompanying this article. 

& 

Turkish Fuels Are of Interest Chiefly because of the im- 
portance of the railway industry in Asiatic Turkey. Geo- 
graphical conditions make of the tracks in this region the 
most essential link in a chain of world-girdling lines. By its 
position Asia Minor can be likened to a bridge in the through 
routes destined to connect Buropean factories with Asiatic 
and African markets. An uninterrupted right-of-way from 
points in central Europe to populous Indian cities must neces- 
sarily pass through the valleys of Anatolia. Crossing thence 
the Taurus Mountains its natural passage is indicated as the 
Mesopotamian lowland and the shores of the Indian Ocean. 
Similarly land connection between Europe and Africa can be 


obtained only by passage through Asia Minor, Syria and 
Palestine.—Leon Dominian in Transactions of the A. I. M. E. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


“Once a miner always a miner” is pretty generally 
true; I see it demonstrated over and over again as the 
years roll by. Old timers at the business, becoming dis- 
gusted, wander away occasionally to try their hands at 
something else, but the passing of a few months finds 
them back in their old haunts, and it is pretty much 
the same with the younger men who have worked only 
a few years at the mining game. ‘They may stay away 
longer and venture into many fields, but in the end they 
cenerally return declaring that they have been fools. 

Today a man well along in the sixties came into camp 
in search of work, and upon being questioned by the 
time keeper as to his mining experience, replied that he 
moved away from this very camp about 20 years before 
and hadn’t followed mining since, but he felt sure that 
some of our old citizens would remember him and if 
they did they would have to admit that he had been 
something of a miner in his day and would be good for 
a number of years’ service still, And what was more 
to the point, he didn’t propose to leave again, for he 
had certainly learned his lesson. Several of the older 
men hanging around the check window overheard the 
stranger’s remarks, and it wasn’t long before he was 
formally recognized and given a suitable welcome by some 
of his old-time “buddies.” 

Later in the day I heard something of his life’s history 
from some of his “buddies.” To them he was only 
another miner getting back into the mining game, but 
when I learned of the tragic manner in which he had 
first entered the occupation and in spite of which he 
had stuck to mining for years and was now returning 
to the work in his old age, I began to realize that the 
so-called “lure of mining” is not all myth. 

This man, Robert McCrossin, while still under 21, 
was given a two years’ sentence in a Georgia coal-mining 
camp, where all of the labor was performed by state 
convicts. (He had never been in a coal mine before.) 
Back in those days the prisoners were promptly leased 
out for the full term of their imprisonment to mining 
companies at so much per head, and then the state and 
all of its officials promptly lost all interest in the 
offenders except that the state’s auditor checked the 
mining companies’ books to see that all the money due 
from its convicts was regularly forthcoming. 

Naturally the leasing companies, being left to their 
own devices, saw to it that bosses in their employ worked 
the convicts to the limit of their endurance. Occasionally 
they misjudged a man’s capacity for labor and literally 
worked him to death. 

Young McCrossin, having had no previous mining 
experience, was first put to work on a hand pump in the 
mine, and as he happened to have a splendid physique, 
lie was made to understand that great things would be 
expected from him. He was no shirker, still, try as 
he might, he never seemed to be able to satisfy his boss. 
Finally his taskmaster hit upon a scheme that left nothing 
to be desired. He took McCrossin to a heading in the 
mine where two hand pumps were required to be operated 
continuously, and chaining him to one of the pumps, 
he informed him that he was strong enough to do with 
one pump the work that two pumpers had been doing 
and without further comment sent the two pumpers who 
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had been at work back to their bunks. As he was leaving, 
he remarked in an offhand way that failure to handle 
the water meant that the heading would be roofed in 
water and the pumper surely drowned. 

McCrossin lived through that ordeal, and when his 
sentence expired, he took up mining as his vocation. 

Replacing Band Wires 

In rebanding armatures a method that I have used and 
found satisfactory for years upon all types of machines 
having a two-piece field yoke, says V. W. Miller in 
Power, is as follows: 

Remove the top half of the field yoke and determine 
the number of wires to be used in the bands. Then 
secure the end of the wire to the armature and wind the 
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METHOD OF KEEPING WIRE TAUT 


desired number pf turns plus two upon a part of the 
armature rod to be rebanded. Having done this, pass 
the free end of the wire through the pulleys A, B and C 
as in the sketch, then back to the armature and secure 
this end after having drawn the wire taut by hand. 
Give the armature one turn, then add enough weights on 
pulley B to pull the wire taut. It is obvious that the 
wire will now wind upon the armature as a band as 
rapidly as it is being unwound, and the result is accom- 
plished without removing the armature from the machine. 

When nearing the last turn of the band, it is advisable 
to remove part of the weight from B; otherwise one por- 
tion of the band will be taut while the other is loose. 
When the full number of turns is in the band, the band 
clip may be bent over on the wire and soldered. The 
weights are then removed from the pulley B and the ends 
cf the wire are neatly trimmed at the band clip. Having 
done this, the band is ready to be soldered. The wire 
should be sand-papered before winding on the armature. 

For a soldering fluid I have found the following to 
give the best results: Saturated solution of zinc chloride, 
five parts; alcohol, four parts; glycerin, one part. 
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By GeorGcE L. Yastr* 





SYNOPSIS—Mine maps are frequently abused by 
self-important officials. This is demoralizing to 
the drafting force as well as detrimental to the 
maps. Tracings kept up to date do much to relieve 
wear on costly originals. 





An engineer generally regards his maps as a thrifty 
house-wife does her articles of furniture. Anything that 
can be done to lengthen their life and keep them in 
good condition is to be commended. 

It takes a man who has spent several weeks on the 
construction of a map to know how to handle it properly. 
He has the proper respect for the amount of labor entailed 
if not for the monetary value of the time consumed, 
while anyone who has been forced to do work on a dirty, 
broken map has it vividly impressed on his memory that 
a map cannot be handled too gently. 

The life of the maps of any coal company is often 
reduced about one-half by the rough usage they are sub- 
jected to. This seems to be putting it rather strongly, 
but from an experience of a number of years I am inclined 
to believe that it is a conservative estimate. The rough 
usage comes, in the majority of cases, from the men from 
whom it would be least expected. This is from the 
officials, the chiefs of the various departments, the super- 
intendents—men who in nine cases out of ten have 
advanced from subordinate positions and are perfectly 
familiar with the labor and expense entailed in the 
making of maps. They know in many instances from 
personal experience the difficulty and annoyance of trying 
to do accurate and neat work on a broken or dirty map. 
With their advancement they seem to have forgotten all 
this and seemingly have no regard for the handiwork 
of their successors. It seems as if this was the way the 
official shows his superiority, his authority to do as he 
pleases. 

To cite a typical example: A superintendent comes 
into the engineering office. He wants to see a map of 
a particular locality and wants to see it quick. It is 
brought from the vault. He grabs it, slams it down on 
the table, grasps one end near the middle and flings the 
rest from him. As it unrolls he drops a weight on it. 
The weight may be a little dusty and his hands a trifle 
dirty, but that doesn’t make any difference. He flings 
himself on the map, takes a blunt-pointed pencil of the 
nondescript variety and proceeds to make a few free- 
handed sketches with possibly an odd calculation or two 
on it also. 

Now this man should be perfectly well aware of the 
damage he is doing. He evidently realizes the incon- 
venience to which he is putting those who have the map- 
ping to do, yet he regards his time as being of so much 
value as to make it perfectly permissible for him to 
handle the maps as roughly as. he pleases. <A few 
moments of his time—barely a full minute would be 
required to handle it properly—is worth several years of 
the map’s life. It costs several hours of someone’s time 
to remove his sketches, calculations, ete., that could as 





*Lonaconing, Md. 


easily have been made on scratch paper and the removal 
of finger prints or the impression of dusty clothes which 
but a moment of his valuable time would also have 
rendered unnecessary. 

His treatment of the map has a demoralizing influence 
on all who have witnessed his actions. Their respect 
for a map is lowered to his estimation for the same, 
while their treatment of the map will be disheartening 
to the man who has made or is making it. 

He has seen it grow under his hands from a blank 
piece of paper to the valuable map it now is. He regards 
it as something of his own—a part of himself. He has 
taken the greatest of pains to make it accurate and neat 
and has endeavored to keep it clean. Then to see the 
ruthless manner in which it is maltreated and smudged, 
finger-printed and lead-penciled is discouraging, to say 
the least. He feels that he could hardly be less shocked 
if the same grimy hand had been placed on the bosom 
of his shirt. 

But the worst is he can never regard the product of 
his skill with the same pride as he did before. On 
seeing how his superiors have treated it, he becomes less 
careful in his treatment of it. Not only does it suffer 
from this lack of care, but what is far more important, 
less attention is paid to the neatness and accuracy of any 
additional work placed upon it. 

With the best of care maps will soon show the effects 
of the wear they are subjected to; their edges become 
frayed and cracked, the ink dim, the paper turns yellow 
or rather a dirty brown. The frayed edges can be 
obviated by binding the map. The best form of binding 
is a folded gummed binding of some tough cloth, which 
comes already prepared only requiring moistening to be 
put on the sheet. If put on neatly, it adds to the appear- 
ance of the map, fully protects the edges, and also at 
the same time protects the work itself, for it forms a 
slightly elevated track for the map to roll and unroll 
upon, causing less wear and rubbing of the inked surface. 

The best possible way to lengthen the life of a map 
is by making a tracing of it which should be used as 
much as possible in place of the original. An accurate 
tracing kept fully up to date will answer the purpose 
of the original in nearly all instances. In case of con- 
sultation by the various officials it does just as well, if 
not better, on account of the less bulk to handle. Minor 
details and small surveys can be plotted directly upon 
it. Fifty per cent. of the wear and tear of a map will 
be taken off it by proper use of the tracing. 

A map should, as far as possible, be in charge of but 
one man. If he puts on all the work and knows that 
he is responsible for it, greater care and neatness will 
be exercised. He will take greater pride in it, knowing 
it is all his own handiwork and not a patchwork of two 
or three indifferent draftsmen, and the condition of the 
map will reflect this pride. There is nothing so detri- 
mental to the appearance of a map as to have three or 
four men do work on it promiscuously. Let one man 
plot the surveys. Have the tracing immediately brought 
up to date, and it will only be necessary for one man 
to handle the map. 
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Revolving Dumps at Coal Mines 


By H. S. GEISMER 





SY NOPSIS—There is nothing new in the prin- 
ciple of the revolving dump. The size of these 
machines however varies greatly. It would appear 
that this method of unloading mine cars has much 
to recommend it and 1s steadily increasing in favor. 





Several years ago, Erskine Ramsay, of Birmingham, 
Ala., designed a revolving car dump and recently two 
installations have been made which show the wide varia- 
tion of its adaptability. 

A number of revolving dumps have been built and 
there is nothing novel in the idea of turning a car, or 
several cars, completely over in a cylinder. The special 
feature of the Ramsay dump is in the idea of having 
the dumping cylinder set at an inclination so that the 
cars, still attached to the haulage rope and coupled to- 
gether, will start by gravity after being emptied by the 
rotation of the cylinder. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has completed, at the 
Lemont No. 2 coal mine in Pennsylvania, one of these 
dumps which has a capacity of eighteen 114-ton mine 
cars, without uncoupling, and the Jagger Coal Co., at 
Jagger, Ala., has completed one to handle three 1-ton 
cars. Notwithstanding the difference in the capacities of 
these two machines, their construction and appearance is 
similar, as can be seen by the accompanying photographs, 
About the only difference is in the length and the corre- 
sponding variations in the weight of material used in 
their construction. 4 

Both dumps are revolved by means of a wire rope which 
is given its movement by a piston in a steam cylinder. 
Steam or air cah be used with equal efficiency, 90-lb. 
pressure being ordinarily employed. With the Jagger 
dump, a single wire rope is used. This may be clearly 
seen in Fig. 1. With the Frick dump, on account of 
its unusual length, it was necessary to use several ropes 
attached at different points along the cylinder. Equal- 
ization of the pull transmitted by these ropes necessitated 
the use of the sheaves that are so noticeable in Fig. 3. 


In the Jagger dump the cylinder is 14 in. in diameter 
with a: 4-ft. stroke, while in the Frick dump the cylinder 
is 18 in. in diameter and 6 ft. long. In both cases the 
rope is compounded; otherwise a much longer cylinder 
would have been required. 

The rolled steel tires, which serve the double purpose 
of frame and rolling device, rest and revolve on trunnion 
wheels, fitted with short shafts. The angles running 
lengthwise through the dump are so placed that they 
hold the car wheels firmly in position while the cylinder 
is being rotated. Both dumps are built on a gradient 
of 12 per cent. 

The average time consumed in dumping a trip is but 
a few seconds; the man who has charge of the dumping 
also removes the miners’ checks from the cars, so only 
one man is required on the tipple. 

It happens that at neither of the plants under dis- 
cussion is weighing of the coal cars required on the tipple. 
With dumps of this type, where weighing is necessary 
just before dumping, the scale is placed at the mouth of 
the cylinder and the man who operates the dump also 
attends to the weighing of the coal. 

There is quite as much variation in the product 
handled by these dumps as there is in their size. The 
dump built for the Frick company handles run-of-mine 
coal which needs no further preparation but is loaded 
directly from the bins into larries and transported to 
the coke ovens. The Jagger dump handles run-of-mine 
coal which is sold on the open market for steam and 
domestic purposes and the material has to be sized and 
cleaned before being loaded on railroad cars. 

In designing the Frick dump, the possible breakage 
of the coal did not have to be taken into consideration, 
but with the Jagger machine it was necessary to keep in 
mind the necessity of delivering as large a percentage 
of lump as possible because the lump coal brings the 
highest price. The percentage of lump secured with the 
Jagger dump is large. 

At the Jagger operation the coal is taken from the 
bin underneath the dump through a feeder and is de- 





FIGS. 1 AND 2. END VIEWS OF THE JAGGER AND FRICK DUMPS 
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livered to a double shaking screen which separates it 
into three sizes—lump, nut and slack. The nut and lump 
are then fed onto picking belts and the slack is loaded 
directly into railroad cars or is dropped into a bin under- 
neath the tipple as desired. 

Aside from all questions of cost and capacity, revolving 
dumps are coming into favor at coal-mining plants, 
principally because they permit of the use of cars without 
end gates or drop bottoms. This is an important feature 
in coal-mine service, because it has never been found 
possible to make a tight car where an end gate or drop- 
bottom design was followed. 

The scattering of fine coal along haulageways in the 
mines is a constant source of danger, and also adds greatly 
to the cost of maintenance of these roads. 

Acknowledgment is made to J. P. K. Miller, chief 
engineer of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and to EH. P. 
Rosamond, general manager of the Jagger Coal Co., for 
their kindness in furnishing the data and photographs 
which form the basis of this article. 

& 
Questions That Often Puzzle 
Mine Foremen 


By A PENNSYLVANIA FOREMAN 


In reading Coal Age I have found many interesting 
notes and suggestions relating to coal mining, but so 
far, no particular mention has been made of the growing 
scarcity of labor, which is a matter of much interest to 
mine foremen. Permit me to suggest the following: 

For the last two years, or since the war began, the 
mines in this country have experienced a scarcity of labor 
that has been felt in some districts more than in others. 
Many of our good miners have gone to the seat of war, 
and I regret to say that others have taken advantage of 
this condition to urge claims that it can hardly be ex- 
pected operators would accept were it not for the handi- 
cap of shortage of men. In some places strikes have 
been called and the mines thrown idle. 

One of the questions that puzzle many mine super- 
intendents and foremen at the present time is, How 


SIDE VIEW OF THE FRICK DUMP, SHOWING ITS GREAT LENGTH 


can I get men? Frequently the men manifest a disposi- 
tion to be over-particular. Perhaps some of the entries 
in a mine are bad; some rooms have water at the face; 
in places the road is too far back from the rib, requiring 
the coal to be handled a little distance. If you show a 
man a rib, he is sure to want an entry; if you show him 
an entry, he will want a room, perhaps a new one at 
that. Men who worked on the east side a few months 
ago now want to go to the west side of the mine and 
for no particular reason, as far as one can observe. These 
conditions are a source of continual worry to the patient 
mine foreman who strives honestly to please his men 
and maintain the output of the mine. 

Let me suggest that a few letters in Coal Age giving 
the practical experience of mine superintendents and 
foremen on the foregoing questions and others, would 


be of great interest to a large number of readers. For 
example, I would suggest the following: 
“How I got the east dips working.” “How I sat- 


isfied my men working ribs.” 
ing entrymen out of room workers.” 
out by the ton.” 

These and a thousand similar reminiscent experiences 
of foremen, assistant foremen and firebosses would un- 
questionably prove of great help and assistance to all 
who are trying hard and studying the question of get- 
ting the desired efficiency from their men. 


“My experience in mak- 
“Getting the coal 
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The Deterioration in Anthracite Coal—Charles Dorrance, 
Jr., general superintendent of the Hudson Coal Co., said in an 
address before the Pennsylvania Coal Merchants Association: 
‘We have a force of men, at least three at each colliery of 
any size, who do nothing else but try to see that coal goes 
to market in a uniform condition within the limits of stand- 
ard preparation, as developed and made permanent by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Sales Contract of 1892, which is the 
basis for the standard preparation of coal. We cannot, how- 
ever, give you gentlemen coal of the grade that was mined 30 
years ago. We must confess that the quality, appearance, 
brightness and the fracture of all Pennsylvania anthracite 
coal are becoming poorer and poorer as time goes on; the 
cream of the anthracite is gone, and we have got to do the 
best we can with what is left. However, it is encouraging to 
note that during the last 10 years the complaints received by 
the anthracite companies involve less than one-half of 1 
per cent. of all the coal that was shipped.” 
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By J. W. LatmmMert 





SY NOPSIS—If mine buildings are to be roofed 
with green sheathing only a temporary coating of 
tar paper should be used, as no covering can be per- 
manent. Wool felt saturated with asphalt or stear- 
ine pitch in time will dry out and blow away. Nails 
and fasteners should be of an uncorrodible alloy 
covered with spelter. A permanent roof is obtained 
by using an asphalt-bound asbestos, covered by a 
coating of asbestos, whereby the asphalt may be 
protected from drying out in the heat of the sun. 
ne aE a ae a A cee 

Many of the operations in West Virginia and other 
states are located where primeval forests or perhaps sec- 
ond-growth timber stand, and one of the first things done 
before opening a mine is to ship a sawmill to the site 
and set it up to cut the available timber into lumber for 
building and other purposes. As a result unseasoned 
lumber is used in the houses and it soon shrinks, If 
galvanized steel is placed over sheathing, the tannic acid 
from the lumber soon corrodes the metal or the nails 
which secure it and the result is a leaky roof. This occurs 
whether the nails are of uncoated steel or are protected 
by dipping in spelter. 

Perhaps the owner has been prudent enough to ship in 
. shingle machine and has cut his own shingles and applied 
them on the top of the unseasoned sheathing. But even 
in this case his precautions will be in vain for the nails 
will be eaten out by the tannic acid. 

Again, the mine owner may not consider the use of iron 
or shingles but may purchase roofings manufactured from 
wool felt saturated with asphalt or stearine pitch. As a 
result of using unseasoned material the sheathing shrinks 
and causes the roofing to buckle and pull apart. There- 


fore, if it is necessary to use green sheathing, use a cheap, 


preferably a wool-felt material on account of the ease of 
application, and after the sheathing has been well sea- 
soned, then apply a permanent roof. But if a good lumber 
market is close at hand do not apply any roofing on 
green or unseasoned boards but rather reject the lumber 
on the ground and purchase well-seasoned sheathing if the 
best results are to be’obtained from the roofing used. 


DESTRUCTION BY SuLPHURIC AcIDs, WIND AND SUN 


Moreover, around coal mines there is usually a large 
amount of sulphur in the atmosphere. This may be in 
the form of sulphureted hydrogen, or if the houses are 
close to streams which contain much sulphur, there may 
even be sulphuric acid in the air, and if this is so this 
acid will be carried to the tops of the sheets and to 
the nails that hold the sheathing boards. Corrosion will 
oceur and in a short time you will have a leaky roof. 

Wool felt saturated with asphalt or stearine pitch if 
placed on seasoned lumber and laid in sheets not over 10 
ft. in length will last from 10 to 15 years, if properly 
coated with a good linseed-oil asphalt-base coating. But 
the fastenings must be first-class, made of an alloy of iron, 





*Article read before the West Virginia Coal Mining Insti- 
tute, at Bluefield, W. Va., June 1, 1916. It was noted on the 
program under the title “The Asbestos Shingle.” 
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copper and other metals that will not easily corrode, coy- 
ered over with a good spelter. In 10 to 15 years oxidation 
takes place with the result that the material is dried out; 
the asphalt or stearine pitch is blown away in the form 
of dust and the wool felt in fine wooly shreds. 

Slate is only as permanent as the fasteners by which 
it is kept in place. When they corrode the slate falls. 
But in addition slate is likely to crumble. Some slate after 
eight or ten years disintegrates to such an extent that it 
looks more lke a semiplastic clay than a quarry slate. 
Copper might give permanent service for the general man- 
ager’s or superintendent’s residence if it did not need fast- 
ening, and if it did not give so much trouble with its 
expansion and contraction. A good grade of tin plate 
might be considered a suitable covering, but it will corrode 
almost as rapidly as galvanized iron. 


ASBESTOS Propucts As RooFriInGc MATERIALS 


A few years ago an American traveling in Europe dis- 
covered a grayish-white roofing material on various build- 
ings which on investigating he discovered were asbestos 
shingles. He found out the method of manufacture and 
commenced to make what is known e asbestos wood and 
the asbestos shingle. The material is composed of asbes- 
tos fiber and portland cement mixed dry. Water is added 
later and the mass is subjected to a pressure of 15 tons 
per square inch, the result being an unseasoned asbestos 
shingle having twice the density of ordinary concrete. 

The material is then taken to the dry house where it is 
allowed to cure for about six weeks, after which it is ready 
for the market. The slates are suitable for buildings, 
the roofs of which have pitches of four or more inches to 
the foot. They are fastened by special galvanized or 
copper nails which will stand the action of the elements 
indefinitely. They are furnished in three colors, gray, 
red and brown. 


PowrrR Houses NEED A REINFORCED ROOFING 


The roofing for the steep surfaces of power houses and 
tipples does not have to be so elaborate or artistic, but 
above all it must be durable, for a drop of moisture on 
certain portions of the electrical equipment may put it 
out of commission. 

Slate for this purpose has all the objections previously 
mentioned, but this is not all. The vibration if consider- 
able will crack it and it will go to pieces. Reinforced 
asbestos roofing will best serve for such buildings. The 
roof, of course, will be held in place by fastening it to the 
trusses and purlins. The material must be strong enough 
to withstand the wind pressure, its own weight and that of 
a man who may be sent up to make necessary repairs to 
the monitor windows. It must also be corrosion proof. 

This asbestos roofing is composed of a perforated metal 
sheet, the holes being on approximately 3-in. centers, the 
gage of the plate being determined by the service required 
of it. Over and under the plate is placed one or two plies 
of saturated asbestos felt which is held to the sheet by 
means of asphalt and additionally secured by the asphalt 
key through the holes. 

Reinforced asphalt roofing is made with three, fow 
and five plies of asbestos felt. The asbestos in the felt is 
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impregnated with asphaltic compound, the asphalt pass- 
ing between and around each fiber. The plies are also 
cemented together by the same asphaltic compound. It is 
this asphalt which is the life of the roofing material and 
it is protected from the elements by the asbestos, which it 
cements. It cannot be used in any place where ordinary 
galvanized metal roofing would be unsuitable. 

For buildings with wood sheathing that have pitches of 
two or more inches to the foot, three- or four-ply Brooks 
brand roofing may be used, being held in place by either 
copper nails, large-headed double-galvanized thin-shank 
nails or galvanized roofing cleats. The nails are made spe- 
cially for the work and are dipped in a heavy spelter. The 
cleats are made of alloyed iron sheets suitably stamped, 
coated and then dipped in the same way. Such roofing felts 
are weatherproof, waterproof, acidproof and timeproof. 


A Frat Roor REQuIRES a Buitt-Up CovEeRING 


Flat roofs for power houses and stores cannot be cov- 
ered satisfactorily with the ordinary 2-in. lap or even with 
6-in. lap prepared roofing, but should be protected by 
what is known as a built-up covering. 

The wood sheathing should be well seasoned and 
matched. It should preferably be tongued and grooved 
and fairly sound; that is, the material can contain knots 
but they must not be loose. A two-ply asbestos roofing 
material composed of one-ply plain and the other saturated 
is laid first. These two plies are cemented together at 
the factory by means of a special asphaltic compound. 
This lower covering is thoroughly nailed in position and 
over the top of it, in hot asphalt, are placed two sheets of 
impregnated asbestos roofing felt applied so that approx- 
imately one-half of each sheet is exposed to the weather. 
This coating is nailed thoroughly at intervals to the 
sheathing boards at the top of each sheet. The surface is 
coated with asphalt paint so as to present a neat and even 
appearance. Such a roofing will stand the vibration 
to which power houses, tipples and other like buildings 
are always subjected. 

Where roofing is applied over concrete, the top of the 
concrete is first coated with a concrete primer so as to give 
a good bond for the materials added later. The whole 
surface is then mopped with a hot asphaltic compound and 
in this, while hot, are embedded three plies of satur- 
ated asbestos roofing felt with approximately one-third of 
each sheet exposed to the weather. A coat of asphalt paint 
is then placed over this to give a neat appearance. 


-ASBESTOS SHEDS WATER LIKE A SPIDER’S WEB 


Asbestos is noneapillary and paint will not be absorbed 
by it; but any other roofing material should be covered 
with a good asphalt linseed-oil paint. The life of asbestos 
roofing is in the asphalt which is protected by the asbestos 
felt, which may be saturated or unsaturated. To all in- 
tents and purposes in the manufacture of asbestos roofing 
a cobweb of asbestos materials is placed over the asphalt 
to protect it. During a rain storm a spider web does not 
soak up moisture. The water runs off it much as it does 
off an oil-saturated board. Just in the same way water 
runs off the asbestos covering. 

As the asbestos is stone it needs no coating. The life 
of the roofing—the asphaltic cement—is placed away from 
the play of the elements and thus the oil which in turn 
is the life of the asphalt is less slowly evaporated than 
it would be from an open wool-fiber sheet. 
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An Engine-Turning Jack 


We have a 450-hp. engine, the flywheel of which has a 
24-in. face and a rim 9 in. thick. The rig used for 
turning the engine off the center marred the face of the 
wheel where it bit, says John C. Morton in Power. 

I devised a home-made arrangement that will not mark 
the wheel. It consists of a piece of 1-in. square steel, 
made like A, and a piece of flat iron 34 in. thick made like 
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RIG FOR TURNING A FLYWHEE’. 


B. This piece is put on the rounded end C' of the clamp, 
with a washer on each side and a cotter pin through the 
end of the round piece. On the square end of the arm 4 
a 2-in. piece of an old rasp was riveted so as to bite the 
inside of the rim. A lifting jack is used on the outer end 
of the piece B. There is no slip to this rig, as the heavier 
the lift the tighter it takes hold. 
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Gathering-Motor Hlaulage 
By OstEeL BULLOCK* 


Recently someone suggested in Coal Age that the sub- 
ject of gathering-motor haulage in mines should be dis- 
cussed. I want to indorse that suggestion and to say that 
this is one of the problems all mining men must solve in 
the next few years. 

In mines equipped with electricity, and where electric 
gathering motors have been installed, it has been found 
that their use in place of mules has greatly reduced the 
expense of operation, in moving the coal from the work- 
ing face to the inside parting where the trips are made up. 
The motors consume no oxygen, leave no refuse behind 
them and in other ways prove more desirable than mules 
for this work. It would indeed be interesting if those 
who have employed gathering motors would give their 
experiences and describe in detail the system of hauling 
that they have established. 

It frequently happens that any new system with which 
one is unfamiliar will often prove a failure because suita- 
ble provision is not made for its proper working. I recall 
such an instance that occurred some seven or eight years 





*Clothier, W. Va. 
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ago in an attempt to adopt gathering motors at the work- 
ing face in a mine. As is too often the case, the new 
system did not meet with hearty codperation on the part 
of the mine foreman and his assistants, because they 
thought it was a scheme of the mine superintendent to 
reduce the working force by cutting out the drivers. There 
have been only two half-hearted efforts made to adopt 
gathering motors in this field. 

The instance to which I have referred happened in 
Ohio County, Kentucky. The coal was from 4 ft. to 4 ft. 
6 in. high and had a good top and bottom. 'The mine 
was worked on the room-and-pillar system, the rooms 
being turned off both entries and worked 100 yd. deep. 
The experiment of using gathering motors was tried on 
a single pair of cross-entries. An inside parting was 
made, having a switch at each end. The parting was 250 
ft. long, and the inby switch was just outside of No. 10 
room. The rooms working on this entry were Nos. 12 
to 44. At every twelfth room a crossover switch was 
laid to reach the rooms on the blind entry. 

The motor would take in from six to nine empties and 
haul out the same number of loads. One empty was left 
on each room switch when going in. The motor would 
then go through the crossover to the blind entry and 
gather a load from each room on that entry on its way 
out. <A triprider would take the crab attached to the 
end of the cable, drag it into a room and hook it to a 
loaded car standing at the face. To drag this cable back 
to the end of a long room was no easy task and a triprider 
would seldom work more than a few days before he would 
quit, and a new man would have to be drilled in his 
place. When the cable was attached the motor would be 
started and the load drawn to the mouth of the room. 

It so happened that, owing to the scarcity of rails in 
this mine, a switch would often be laid through the last 
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To ventilate the mines 
Moves rapidly and easily 
In straight and even lines; 
But when its paths are sinuous 
And speed of movement sinks 
And troubles grow continuous, 
Cut out the kinks! 


For making vision blearier 
And tangling human feet 
There’s nothing yet superior 
To liquor taken neat; 

So, if you travel warily, 
Refuse befuddling drinks 

Politely but summarily— 
Cut out the kinks! 
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HE air that courses breezily Beware of grandiosity 
In what you have to say; 
Shun roundabout verbosity 
And take the shortest way. 
Tautology’s endurable 
In diplomatic ginks, 
But other folks are curable— 
Cut out the kinks! 


The snake—who is circuitous 
And twisting in his gait— 
The crook and knave may smirk at us 
Because our ways are straight; 
But since we loathe obliquity 
In greasers and in Chinks x 
And creatures of iniquity, The Crook and knave may smirk at us. 
Cut out the kinks! 
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crosscut in a room, leading to an adjoining room, and the 
load from that room brought out through the crosscut, 
so that the rails in that room could be used in another 
place. This, however, caused the cable to pull across the 
two ribs of the crosscut, and frequently a wreck was the 
result. This and other less important reasons led to the 
gathering motor being condemned, although had proper 
provision been made for its use it would have been found 
that it could do the work of five mules; and two men 
would have been required in place of the five drivers. 

Today it is hardly necessary to repeat that, in the adop- 
tion of any new scheme, it is needful to study the situa- 
tion carefully and make the conditions conform to the 
working of the new system, in order to insure success. 
The failure to do this often affects not only one mine, 
but the entire field or district. Because of the failure in 
one mine, the new system is regarded with suspicion by 
others, and what might have proved a means of success 
is cast aside as of no value. 
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COMING MEETINGS 
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National Safety ~ Council will hold its next meeting in 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17-20. Secretary, W. H. Cameron, Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 

The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 18, 1916, at Chi- 
cago, Iil. Secretary, James F. Callbreath, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


National Commissary Managers’ Association will hold its 
7th annual convention at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill., Aug. 
8-10, 1916. Secretary-treasurer, Russell E. Lee, Manhattan 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

New York State Coal Merchants’ Association will hold its 
annual convention Sept. 21-24 at the United States Hotel, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. During the convention addresses will be 
given on the most uptodate time-saving methods for both 
office and yard. Secretary, L. V. Shepard, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Politely but summarily, cut out the kinks. |. 
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Coal Imstitute om Pacific Coast 


A recent issue of Coal Age called attention to the mat- 
ter of organizing a coal-mining institute to comprise the 
State of Washington and the Canadian fields adjacent to 
that district. A number of inquiries were sent out by 
the editor, asking the opinions of prominent mining men 
in reference to the advisability of such a move. The con- 
sensus of opinion in the State of Washington is unanimous 
in favor of such an organization. The Canadian replies 
are about fifty-fifty ; that is, half for and half against. 

It would seem from this investigation that an insti- 
tute should be organized in Washington and that the 
Canadian fields for the time being should be left out. At 
a later date some of the Canadian districts might be 
taken in if the operators in those fields felt that their 
interests would be benefited by such an alliance. Some of 
the replies received are published here. Those who have 


not expressed themselves are particularly invited to do so. 

Jo J. Jones, superintendent, Pacific Coast Coal Co., New- 
castle, Wash.—Think it an excellent idea to organize a coal- 
mining institute of the Northwest. I am highly in favor of 
the plan and will do all I can toward effecting such an 


organization. There is no reason why we should not be able 
'to hold a splendid winter convention. Wish you success in 
the move. 


Clarence R. Claghorn, president, Durham Collieries Co., 
Durham, Wash.—Think a regional coal-mining institute would 
be an excellent thing, and if the idea takes hold, will be glad 
to help in every way possible. 

M. H. Dickinson, Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., Seattle, 
Wash.—Believe that a coal-mining institute on the northwest 
Pacific Coast would be a good proposition and something that 
is really needed in this section. 

William KE. Maltby, superintendent, Pacific Coast Coal Co., 
Burnett, Wash.—Am heartily in favor of an institute for the 
northwest Pacific Coast field. Am not in favor of joining with 
the Rocky Mountain Institute on account of the great distance 
to travel. Think more good can be accomplished by having a 
separate institute on the Pacific. 

Lowther Ferris, manager, Wellington Coal Co., Seattle, 
Wash.—If we can ao anything to promote and maintain a 
feeling of harmony among the coal interests of this district 
you may rest assured of our best efforts. 

BHdwin Husband, general superintendent, National Coal Co., 
Cumberland, Wash.—Am sure that a coal-mining institute 
such as you suggest would be of immense value to the whole 
of the mining community of the Northwest. Such an organ- 
ization would have the active support of my company as well 
as that of myself. Will codperate in every way possible. 

Stephen H. Green, president, National Coal Co., Seattle, 
Wash.—Believe such a move would be a good thing for the 
mining business, and especially so in relation to the coal 
mining of this district. Have not been here long, but have 
found quite a lack of cohesion among the mining Officials. 
Having been connected in the Hast with associations where 
meetings were held and ideas exchanged, I realize fully the 
beneficial results that can be attained by such means. Per- 
sonally I would be pleased to see such an organization per- 
fected in this particular district. 

Bdward Knoble, sales manager, Wyoming Shovel Works, 
Tacoma, Wash.—Although we are not engaged in actual min- 
ing, I fully believe that an organization separate from the 
Rocky Mountain Institute would be most advisable. This 
section is of such consequence and is so remote from other 
fields that to realize fully the benefits of such an organiza- 
tion a separate institute seems necessary. Associations in 
other lines out here local to the territory develop keen activity 
and do a lot of good. 

D. S. Hanley, vice-president and general manager, Carbon 
Coal and Clay Co., Bayne, Wash.—The coal industry in this 
state for the past few years has been in a stagnant condition, 
mainly due to lack of market. An organization such as is 
suggested would do much to relieve the present conditions, 
If all members would take a real interest and attend the 
meetings of a live coal-mining institute, many problems now 
confronting us could be discussed and threshed out to a satis- 
factory conclusion. This company is not only willing but 
anxious to do everything in its power either individually or 
collectively to bring about the desired result. You can count 
upon our support. 

Ralph W. Mayer, Roslyn, Wash.—The idea meets with my 
hearty approval. Will be pleased to help carry the matter 
‘to a successful conclusion. 
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A number of letters were received from coal-mining 
men in the nearby Canadian fields. Here are a few: 

B. Canfield, colliery manager, Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co.— 
Believe that a coal-mining institute would be of much benefit 
to the industry in Washington and Vancouver Island, but 
would be of little benefit to this locality, as we are situated 
over 500 mi. from those fields. Furthermore, practically all 
of the coal-mining officials around here are members of the 
Recky Mountain Coal Mining Institute. 

Thomas Graham, chief inspector of mines of British Colum- 
bia, Victoria, B. C—The western branch of the Canadian Min- 
ing Institute holds a winter and a summer meeting, one de- 
voted to metalliferous mining and one to coal mining. The 
Rocky Mountain branch of the same institute covers the same 
ground for Alberta and the Crow’s Nest Pass field in eastern 
British Columbia. Consequently, I do not think there is any 
present need for the organization of another institute within 
this field. 

dig, de Cunningham, manager of the Canadian Collieries, 
Ltd., Ladysmith, B. C.—My opinion is entirely favorable to 
the proposal. Both of the mining organizations now existing 
in British Columbia are interested chiefly in metal mining and 
do not touch deeply on the problems peculiar to the coal in- 
dustry. This is not a reflection of the work that is being done 
by either of these bodies, because they are compelled to cater 
to the wants of the largest number of their supporters, It 
seems to me, therefore, that an organization which would 
devote its energies entirely to the coal industry could be made 
of great benefit to the coal-mining men of the region. Why 
burden it with such a cumbersome name? Would not Pacific 
Coal Mining Institute be just as expressive. 


As already stated the foregoing letters lead us to be- 
lieve that opinion in favor of such an institute in the 
State of Washington is unanimous, but that it is doubt- 
ful whether British Columbia should be included. Per- 
haps the Vancouver field would want to unite with Wash- 
ington, which matter can be decided later. 

Every mining man in the field who has not already 
expressed an opinion is earnestly requested to do so. If 
the movement is worth while—and it seems to be—then 
let’s put it across in proper shape. If there is an encour- 
aging response to this article and such replies are favor- 
able to the plan, Coal Age will send out personal com- 
munications to all who are interested. The answers to 
such communications will permit of the formation of an 
organizing committee, which temporary body will ar- 
range for and call a convention, notifying all charter 
members of the proposed action. 


a 
Safety Lathe Dog 


In the dog here illustrated and described by G. C. 
Lawrence in American Machinst, the setscrew is made 
adjustable for length to accommodate work of different 
diameters and at the same time keep the head well down 








DESIGNS FOR SETSCREWS 


X=Adjustable Setscrew, 
Fightand Left-hand Screws 


SAFETY LATHE DOG 


behind the safety projection. Mr. Lawrence found this 
telescopic arrangement convenient in adjusting the length 
of driving pins. 
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Who’s Who In Coal Mining 


Alfred C. Watts 


Much of the growth and success of the West are due 
to the brains of the men who have gone out there from the 
East, and be it said in honor and justice to these pioneers, 
that native sons of the soil have not excelled them in 
their loyalty to the states of their adoption. A. C. Watts, 
the present chief engineer of the Utah Fuel Co., is one 
such. In fact, Mr. Watts has absorbed so much of the 
West, or the West has absorbed so much of him, that 
there are no earmarks remaining to identify him as a 
native of Newark, N. J. 

Born in 1873 and descended from a fine line of good 
old Scotch ancestors, Alfred felt the call of the Rockies 
early in life and struck the trail straight to that center 
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A. C. WATTS 
Chief engineer of the Utah Fuel Co. 


of mining intelligence—Golden, Colo. Here he settled 
down and refused to budge until the president of the 
Colorado School of Mines handed him a sheepskin roll 
signifying that he was no longer an ordinary citizen, 
but a mining engineer clothed with the right to tack 
-an E. M. after his name whenever and wherever he chose 
to do so. This all happened back in 1902, and since 
that time Mr. Watts has steadily and persistently helped 
to illumine the profession of his choice. 

His first work after leaving college was in the capac- 
ity of assistant engineer for the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co., and later he was division engineer of the same 
corporation in charge of the mines in and around 
Walsenburg, Colo. In 1907 he left the Colorado field 
to become chief engineer of the Utah Fuel Co., and 
not even the new kinds of permissible safety powders 
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have been able to dislodge him from the berth he holds. 
For a decade Utah mining methods and A. C. Watts 
have been synonymous. He has given the best in him to 
the coal industry of the far West, and no one who knows 
will deny or question the fact that the mining game is 
far better because of the service he has rendered it. 

Some men are engineers by chance. Many are forced 
into. the work by circumstances. A. C. Watts is an 
engineer by temperament, possessing that type of mental 
organization that makes a man both patient and analyt- 
ical. He always has been and is still a deep student 
of mining practice. He is the sort of man who is not 
satisfied to bind himself hand and foot with the chains 
of precedent and tradition. Just because a. method 
worked yesterday is to him no proof that a better plan 
cannot be worked today. 

Mr. Watts’ experience comprises the laying out of 
many mines and the planning of several towns. His 
schemes of development have been adopted in practically 
all the mines of the Utah Fuel Co. In addition he has 
had charge of all improvement work for the latter 
concern. 

He is president of the Rocky Mountain Coal Mining 
Institute, secretary-treasurer of the Utah chapter of the 
Colorado School of Mines Alumni, member of the Utah 
Society of Engineers and a member of the Salt Lake 
Transportation Co. For years Mr. Watts has contributed 
interesting articles to Coal Age and other technical 
papers. In this issue we are printing the first of a 
series he has written on “Mining Methods in Utah.” 
These articles will show better than we can tell the 
breadth of his technical practice and his ability as an 
engineer in the construction and practical development 
of coal mines. 

Modest in successful accomplishment, unassuming in 
manner and square in his association with others, Mr. 
Watts has easily surrounded himself with an army of 
friends who respect his capability as a leader in the line 
of work he has chosen and admire him as a man. 


a 
Cement Gun in Mining Work 


The American Zine Co., of Tennessee, purchased a 
cement gun to cement the bottom of a creek wherein 
crevices occurred which let water into the mine workings. 
That work has not been begun yet owing to the water 
in the creek being too high, but probably it will be 
started at an Oe: date. 

In the meantime the gun has been used to cover many 
crevices in the mine here water entered during rainy 
periods. The procedure has been to cover a crevice with ~ 
triangular mesh wire, fastened along the edge of the 
crevice with pieces of steel, small rocks being used inside 
to give backing to the gunite. Then with the gun mix- 
ture of cement and sand spread over the wire, it has 
resulted in making the crevice water-tight. The gun 
will not work against flowing water, so the crevices must 
be taken when they are dry. 

‘The gun has been very useful in finishing concrete 
bulkheads, making them water-tight all over and espe- 
cially joining them to the sides of the drifts. Also some 
encouraging work has been done by cementing cracks in 
the Toot of the mine which threatened to enlarge and 
cause slabs to fall—ZHngineering and Mining Journal. 
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General Labor Review 


The making of labor history is to the mine owner dis- 
tressing and impoverishing and to the mine worker little 
else but disastrous. It is therefore a happy fortune that 
this week there has been but little history to record. The 
details of disorder to be given hereafter are mere local 
trifles, easily forgotten and not of far-reaching importance. 

But first, reference should be made to the labor shortage, 
especially in the Connellsville regions, where the condition 
has been aggravated by the hot weather which, while it 


may drive the miners into the mines, tends to keep the cake, 


drawers in their homes. 

The anthracite region is quiet. The strike of the miners 
at the Herbein colliery at St. Clair, who struck because of 
a demand by the motormen, for increased wages, has been 
called off by the union after an investigation that revealed 
that the men were entirely in the wrong. As a result 1,000 
men went back to work. 


Union for Stationary Engineers at Mines 


Stationary engineers in the anthracite region to the num- 
ber of 5,000 have perfected an organization with the object 
of demanding shorter hours and higher wages. This union 
is the result of a feeling on the part of the engineers that 
their interests were ignored during the recent negotiations 
with the miners for a new working scale. 

Strikes are threatened in Northumberland and Schuylkill 
Counties, the union men purposing to quit work in order that 
those who have deserted the union may be compelled to pay 
up their delinquent dues. Such a suspension of work is 
called a “button” strike. A strike of this character at the 
Silver Creek colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. occurred July 31 and laid 1,000 men idle. 

The farm laborers of the Delaware & Hudson Co., nine in 
number, at Larksville have struck for an increase in wages of 
5¢., an hour. 

In the Pittsburgh district there is a continuance of the 
labor shortage, but no labor troubles. In Westmoreland 
County, in order to meet the restricted labor market, about 
50 negroes have been brought from Florida as an experi- 
ment. They are already working in the mines. 

Varying reports come from Somerset County. The Knick- 
erbocker Smokeless Coal Co. declares that it is progressing 
satisfactorily in its fight against the union at Hooversville 
and is increasing its output in spite of the parades and the 
attempts at coercion of the union men. The Baker-Whitely 
Coal Co., near-by, is doing likewise. 

James Feeley, of Dunlo, district-board member of sub- 
district No. 3, pretends to deny these statements in the 
“Johnstown Democrat,”’.though, after all is said, he does 
not actually deny them: “The Hooversville companies have 
put out men in the district to spread reports that 125 of the 
miners have returned to work. All we will say in answer is 
this: When the strike at Hooversville is settled, we will 
announce the fact through reputable newspapers, and until 
that announcement is made, miners in other places must 
understand that the strike at Hooversville continues.’ This 
is an evasive way of meeting a definite statement. 


Only Checkweighman Issue Is Now Insisted On 


The Victor Coal Mining Co. men at Hollsopple have re- 
turned to work, being conceded permission to put a check- 
weighman on the tipple. James Feeley, whose remarks have 
just been quoted, declares the miners “made no charges of 
dishonesty” against the company, but felt they were entitled 
to have someone on the tipple to represent their interests. 

Demands for a checkweighman, check-off and mine com- 
mittee were made by the United Mine Workers of America on 
the manager of the Pretoria mine. This mine was just 
transferred from the Wentz Smokeless Coal Co., having been 
formerly worked by the J. B. Kennerly interests, of Phila- 
delphia, Penn. The demands were refused, and the mine has 
been idle since the middle of last week, 275 men being 
involved. Mr. Kennerly is president of the Valley Smokeless 
Coal Co., which operates four mines in Cambria and West- 
moreland Counties. 

The miners of the C. A. Hughes Co. at Cassandra are on 
strike over the company’s refusal to pay yardage on head- 
ings and back headings. The union hopes to win this strike 
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soon. The ending of the Victor strike with only one conces- 
sion—the checkweighman—out of three—checkweighman, 
check-off and mine committee—seems to show that the miners 
are likely to be insistent on only the first of the three demands. 


Eastern Ohio Miners To Erect Labor Temple 


In eastern Ohio the miners are giving their attention to 
the construction of a Labor Temple, which will contain of- 
fices, an auditorium, clubrooms and a central codperative 
store. The union members are required to pay 5c. a week 
toward the building fund. The cost of the building will be 
from $2 to $2.50 per capita. It will be erected in the central 
part of the subdistrict, which most interpret to mean Bridge- 
port, but a referendum is being taken to decide what location 
is preferable. 

Percy Tetlow, a union man, is endeavoring to be elected 
to the United States House of Representatives for the 18th 
district. The men at Lydia mine, Maynard, Ohio, operated by 
the Pursglove-Maher Coal Co., have been on strike, demand- 
ing that they be hauled into the mine every morning. For 
several days the men remained idle, but finally they agreed 
to leave the matter to the grievance committee, as indeed 
their contract demands. 


West Kentucky Mine Workers Again Vote Nay 


The mine workers of district No. 28, the western Kentucky 
field, voted a second time on Wednesday, July 26, on the 
question whether they would ratify the contract approved by 
the operators, the joint subscale committee and the interna- 
tional committee of the union. 

It is estimated by H. H. Vincent, of Central City, secretary 
of the union, that only about one-half of the 5,000 qualified 
voters cast their ballots. According to information received 
by Vincent from scattered districts, the vote has gone 
against acceptance of the proposal. The ballots have not yet 
been assembled for counting. The strike has been in effect 
since May 15, and it is said that numbers of the men have 
left to take employment elsewhere. 

In eastern Kentucky 300 miners of the Fork Ridge Coal 
and Coke Co. ate out on a strike, which is said to have fol- 
lowed the demand of the men, presented some time ago, for 
an increase of 10c. on each car of coal mined and an increase 
of 10 per cent. in the wage of laborers other than miners. 
It is said that the trouble was precipitated by the company 
increasing the size of the cars without advancing the rate 
of pay. The men are preparing to affiliate with the United 
Mine Workers. They are acting independently of workers 
elsewhere in the district. 

In the State of Indiana, according to William Raney, of 
Princeton, a member of the executive board of the United 
Mine Workers of America, 20,000 union coal miners will 
strike if the operators of Indiana persist in their attempt to 
force the men to procure a certain type of electric safety 
lamp. 

The recent extension of the terms of the McAlpin Agree- 
ment to the Southwestern coal territory has not been pleasing 
to the Oklahoma operators, who declare that it will add from 
12c. to 15¢c. a ton to the cost of producing coal. It was the 
firm resistance of the Oklahoma operators to the mine 
workers, practically under the leadership of Alex Howat, 
which caused the acceptance by the mine workers of Clause 6 
of the McAlpin Agreement. 

By this understanding, which has the full approval of the 
international board, no change may be made in the district 
or subdistrict agreements whereby the cost of coal will be 
increased or the earnings of the miners reduced. Work will 
continue without delay, though the agreement between 
miners and operators expires Aug. 1 and will be replaced 


“merely by the protocol just signed at Kansas City. 


Washington Miners Will Now Make Contract 


At a convention of district No. 10, comprising the union- 
ized Washington field, held on July 15, the mine workers of 
that district authorized the officials to negotiate with the 
coal operators of the State of Washington for a scale to re- 
place that soon to expire. The delegates present represented 
the entire state, or about 4,000 coal-mine workers. The 
adopted report of the committee appointed from the four 
districts of the state provides that wage increases be de- 
manded approximating those recently granted in the McAlpin 
Agreement to the districts east of the Mississippi River. 
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The scale committee’s work was complicated by the fact 
that in only two Washington fields is payment made for coal 
on a tonnage basis. These are the Roslyn-Cle Elum field, 


where the rate during the last two years has been $1 a ton, , 


and the southwestern Washington field. In the King and 
Pierce County fields west of the Cascade Mountains, coal is 
mined on what is termed the yardage basis, at a stated price 
per cubic yard, and prices vary for different camps and for 
different mines and veins in the same camp. 

The demands of the mine workers, when approved, will 
be submitted to the Washington Coal Operators’ Association, 
which represents the employers. The wage scale and the 
working conditions that are agreed upon by the operators’ 
association and the representatives of the union will then be 
submited to a referendum vote of all the local unions. How- 
ever, it is dcfinitely understood that the mine owners are 
unwilling to grant any advances in pay. Pending the nego- 
tiations of the new agreement, work will be continued under 
the old contract, which expires on Sept. 1. 

A dispute which has prevailed for some time between the 
miners and mine operators of district No. 18 of the United 
Mine Workers of America, which embraces all the large coal 
mines of Alberta, and eastern British Columbia. appears likely 
to result in @ general strike. Some time ago the men asked 
for an increase of 10 per cent. on account of the enhanced 
cost of living. The operators refused this demand, but offered 
to compromise with an advance of 5 per cent. now, promising 
a further increase of 2% per cent. on Mar. 31. This proposi- 
tion was not accepted, and on July 24 the men employed by 
the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. at Fernie, B. C., quit work. It 
is feared that the strike will extend to the whole district. 


€ 
Southwest Freight Rate Filed 


Much apprehension has been felt in the Southwest 
regarding the new freight rate filed by the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad Co. between Springfield, Ill., and Kansas 
City. Reference to an editorial in this issue, entitled 
“Ultimate Outcome of Unionism,” will throw some light 
on the attitude of labor toward the new tariff, the 
documents here quoted having relation solely to the views 
of capital. It is evident that in the Southwest as in 
Ohio, the union is going to interest itself in freight 
rates. In fact, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may find it a principal party at interest, as indeed is 
only fair. 

The following letter has been sent out by I. M. Flem- 
ing, the president of the Southwestern Interstate Coal 
Operators’ Association to all the operators immediately 
threatened by the reduction in the Kansas City freight 
rate: 


Attention is hereby called to the fact that the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad Co., in order to secure a large contract for 
screenings in Kansas City, has filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (Chicago & Alton, Supplement No. 6 to 
I. Cc. C. A-764) a tariff effective Aug. 22, making a rate on 
sereenings from the Springfield, Ill., district to Kansas City 
of $1.25 per ton. This is a reduction in the freight rate per 
ton of 65c. 

The effect of this rate, with the low cost of production in 
Tllinois as compared with the high cost of production in the 
Southwest, is obvious to every member of the association. 
As the result of the filing of this tariff similar rates will 
doubtless be filed by other ‘“Tllinois-to-Missouri River” roads. 
Consequently all the Missouri River points and intermediate 
territory will receive this rate and the tariffs will be lowered 
to points beyond. 

On behalf of all members of the association, including 
yourselves, we telegraphed the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion urging the suspension of this Chicago & Alton tariff, 
pending investigation on the part of the commission, and a 
copy of this telegram is hereby appended. The United Mine 
Workers of America filed a similar protest. 

We have also asked the carriers who serve the Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Iowa coal fields to file a 
protest with the commission, for the reason that the extended 
application of this rate will break down the entire rate fabric 
and will have a tendency to destroy all the coal properties of 
Iowa, Kansas and Missouri and to materially increase the 
competition of Arkansas and Oklahoma, as the markets of 
these latter states will be curtailed. The tariff will so reduce 
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their business that their properties will be practically ruined. 
We propose to ask the miners’ district officers to have each 
local union pass a resolution of protest, sending copies 
of such resolutions to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Washington. It is our desire that every member of the 
association will get the commercial club of his community 
which is dependent upon the coal industry to file a similar 
protest. If you have no commercial club, get your merchants. 
together and call on them to do the same. 

We also desire a copy of all the protests, to turn over to 
the parties who will appear for us before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Time is essential, as we have only 
two weeks to do what is necessary in this matter, and we 
urgently request’ your immediate and entire codperation. 

In addition to this, we ask you to write a letter to each of 
the senators and representatives from your state in Congress, 
requesting them to take the matter up with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


The following telegram, signed by 143 coal-operating 
companies, was sent to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, July 20, 1916, from Kansas City: 


Information has been conveyed to us that the Chicago & 
Alton Railroad Co. has filed with your commission this week 
a tariff, the number of which we do not know, on coal from 
the Springfield coal-producing district of [Illinois to Kansas 
City. This tariff specifies a rate of $1.25 per ton, the present 
rate being $1.90. 

The rate of $1.25 per ton was hamed during recent nego-. 
tiations between the coal operators of the Springfield district 
and the street railway company of Kansas City, and a five-year 
contract was entered into between these parties, predicated 
upon this rate being filed and confirmed by your commission. 
This rate was evidently named so that the street railway 
company could purchase this tonnage. Such a rate, in effect, 
discriminates against the coal-producing fields of Missouri, 
Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Iowa. 

The effect of this rate and its probable extended applica- 
tion by other Illinois-Missouri River lines to other Missouri 
River points will be to render the coal properties of those 
states valueless, and will throw out of employment thousands 
of laboring men who own their own homes in those districts. 
This will be the immediate effect on intermediate properties 
in the Missouri and Kansas competitive field. 

The subject is one of such vital importance, not only to 
the employers who have their money invested in these prop- . 
erties, but also to the men employed and the hundreds of 
small communities dependent upon this industry, that we 
respectfully urge the suspension of this rate, pending a com- 
plete hearing of the case and final decision on the subject by 
your honorable body. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Effect of Mine Foreman Law—An operator of a Pennsyl-- 
vania mine cannot escape liability for injury to a person 
while in the mine seeking employment under invitation from: 
the company, through being struck by a car moving by grav- 
ity, on account of negligent failure to warn him of the danger 
which was not apparent to him, on the ground that the mine 
was under the charge of a certified mine foreman; there being” 
no negligence on the part of the foreman in the performance 
of his statutory duties. (New York Court of Appeals, Bigus: 
vs. Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., 112 Northeastern Re- 
porter, 473.) 


Employees Who Are Not Fellow-Servants—Men employed 
in clearing a mine after coal has been blasted down are not 
fellow-servants of an operator of a coal-undercutting ma- 
chine, within the principle of law that an employer is not 
liable for injury to an employee due to negligence of a fellow-- 
servant. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Highth Cir- 
cuit, Owl Creek Coal Co. vs. Goleb, 232 Federal Reporter, 445.) 


Sale of Second-Hand Equipment—On sale of second-hand 
coal barges there was no implied warranty on the part of the 
Seller as to their condition except that they were reasonably 
well adapted to the purposes for which they were intended. 
Renewal of purchase-money notes or payment of the price 
after discovery of defects in the barges constitutes waiver: 
of any claim of the buyer on account of such defects. Un- 
seaworthiness of the barges discovered a year after their 
purchase and after several trips had been made with them 
is no valid proof of their condition at the time of the sale. 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit, Mar-. 
met Coal Co. vs. People’s Coal Co., 226 Federal Reporter, 646.)- 
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Winat Are Fair Freight Rates? 


The question, What are fair freight rates? seems to 
be agitating everyone in the coal-producing business just 
now, and some are answering it as seen from one point of 
view while others, looking at it from a completely oppo- 
site quarter, reply to the question in an entirely different 
manner. It is hard to forecast how the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will view the matter. We hope that 
one aspect at least will be overlooked—one that probably 
has not been altogether forgotten in the past—namely, 
practical politics. 

It has been hard to shut this viewpoint out even when 
the question to be decided was simple and obvious, for 
instance, Whether freight rates should or should not be 
increased in all lines of transportation? Despite the 
reasonableness of such an increase and the severe need 
of it for the development of the country and the rail- 
roads, the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
slow, in the face of an uninformed popular clamor, in 
doing what justice clearly demands. Let us hope that 
clear and cool reason and not clamor will settle the ques- 
tion of fair coal freight rates to the best interests of the 
country and of the industry as a whole. 

It seems a simple matter to the people of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio—a mere question of codrdinates. They 
have it down to a mathematical science—this determina- 
tion of rates. And when you have written br + @ you 
have a simple line in Cartesian codrdinates that one 
cannot answer; x is the ton-mile rate that should be 
uniform everywhere, @ is the distance the coal has to be 
hauled and OC a constant for gathering, distributing and 
billing. These theorists might be called the “physiocrats,” 
with a due apology to the followers of the long deceased 
Francois Quesnay for the misuse of the word coined by 
P. 8. Dupont de Nemours to distinguish them from other 
economists. 

But there are others who contend that the ton-mile 
rate should have some relation to operating and construc- 
tion conditions, that roads should charge according to the 
difficulty of the service to be rendered and to the amount 
of traffic that might be expected on any road. They would 
make rates vary with the flatness of the country or at 
least its suitability for railroad location, the cost of mak- 
ing the cuts and fills, erecting the bridges, entering the 
cities and purchasing the land. These men follow the 
“physical valuation” school of Senator LaFollette. 

In the early days of political economy and even in 
these days wherever the science of political economy has 
been little studied, those who have considered the freight 
differentials have looked upon the subject as wholly a 
matter to be considered autocratically—just as if the 
people of the United States had a brand-new country to 


deal with what was to be scientifically administered on an 


a priori consideration. 

But older countries have grown to look upon vested 
interests with some care and favor. ‘These interests are 
manifold. They are not the rights of the wealthy man 


only, but those of the applewoman on the corner, the 
hewer in the coal mine and the farmer on the traveled 
road. These people have their rights to the maintenance 
of things as they are. Certain freight rates may have 
been wrong at the first, but on them have been built vil- 
lages of homes, mines, railroads and subsidiary industries 
in towns near and far. 

According to some people’s views to change them may 
constitute a wrong greater than was perpetrated when 
the rate was first imposed. The man who with good 
faith inquires about the price of coal in the market, the 
freight rate to the city and the cost of production and 
decides he can operate has a good argument for the con- 
tinuance of the freight rate granted. If he has guessed 
the cost of production or the market price wrongly, and 
finds he cannot pay the freight, it does not follow his 
freight should be reduced. In that event he must take 
his medicine; but to many it does seem clear that having 
summed up all the conditions rightly, he should not be 
deprived of his capital by a rearrangement of rates to 
suit the “physiocratic” or the LaFollette manner of 
calculation. 

Ultimate Outcome of Unionism 


The progress from absolutism to unionism in any in- 
dustry is fraught with danger. We have never for one 
moment wondered that operators opposed the growth of 
the union. Violence and disorder are its parents, and 
for a long time unreason and impatience will be its 
progeny. 

But it does not altogether follow that the end of union- 
ism will be as painful as its beginning. Like a human 
being the union learns by experience. It lashes itself 
against unfortunate circumstance and finally realizes 
that it, like capital, is the sport of economic laws that 
cannot be evaded. 

The young men and the foreigners who are kept by ° 
their lack of knowledge of English from an understand- 
ing of true conditions are the most dangerous elements 
in almost every union—young men simply because they 
have not had time to learn wisdom, and foreigners be- 
cause, not knowing our language, it is hard to replace 
their uninformed suspicions by the conclusions of a 
mature judgment. 

The socialists have been divided by the adherents of 
that political creed into the intellectual and the active 
groups. Frequently the rank and file fall amuck of their 
intellectual leaders, because the knowledge of true facts 
possessed by the latter is apt at times to overpower their 
bias and make them see economic relations with some 
degree of clarity, which is not the case with the unin- 
tellectual socialistic proletariat. 

The union also faces these periods, when the working- 
men who believe that profits are boundless and not 
dependent on steadiness of operation and economy rise 
and expel the more careful mine leaders who know that 
the employer is in many cases not making profits and 
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that where he is, those profits would be but small if 
divided among his many employees. 

Unionized men are voters, and like the free men of 
any country with a representative government, they will 
learn after a while how to use their vote. The time will 
not be so short as we might wish, but still the passage 
of one generation may work wonders. The change, which 
will be made quite rapidly under unionism, can never 
come about so long as industry remains under the absolute 
control of the mine owners and their managers. 

Perhaps this will be regarded as visionary. It will be 
said that union literature furnishes no such assurance and, 
in truth, much hope of development cannot be gained 
from reading a union paper like the United Mine Workers’ 
Journal. In such a publication there is room for nothing 
but the class war. It would not be politic for a paper 
that must please all union men or cease business to mirror 
to the mine workers all the differences existing between 
the employees of coal corporations in various sections 
of the country. But these disagreements exist neverthe- 
less, and the operators are often more united in sympathy 
and interest with their own men than their men are with 
the men of another state. 

Nevertheless the fact remains that all the union lead- 
ers and most of the rank and file discovered long ago 
that business is a contest in which capitalist is usually 
pitted against capitalist and workman against workman 
and that the only way to secure success is for each group 
of men to back their own group of capitalists against 
other groups of men and capitalists or else, better yet, 
to maintain by firm defense the existing conditions to 
which life has been adapted after periods of contest 
and flux. 

On the whole this maintenance of the existing status 
is the best solution for the workingman, though it is 
devoid of excitement and change. Unfortunately this 
status is not always being maintained with steadiness, 
and raises in wage in union sections, justified by changes 
in the cost of living and by wage-rate advances in other 
industries, do not always spread into nonunion districts. 

This wage status is well worthy of a fight, for without 
it solidarity of men and operators cannot be maintained. 
But the freight status, as the miners are learning, is as 
important or more important than that of wages, for as 
the price of transportation is greater than the wage paid 
for mining, it is possible to cut it far more. No miner 
could have his wages reduced 65c. per ton for he would 
have nothing left. Most miners would be paying for the 
privilege of being allowed to mine coal if their wages 
were reduced by that figure. 

But while it is impossible to lower wages 65c. per ton, 
freight rates can be so lowered, and it is seriously pro- 
posed that the freight rate from the Springfield, IIL, 
field to Kansas City be reduced by that amount so that 
large shipments of screenings may be profitably made to 
that shipping point over the Chicago & Alton R.R. 
Moreover, it is feared that the lowered rate will cause 
reductions on other roads in Illinois and on the Missouri 
River, possibly relieving from the burden of high freights 
all but the local mines, which normally should supply all 


the local markets. 

As a result of a careful study of the situation the 
intelligent union leaders of Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas are pitted against those of Illinois 
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in their desire to maintain the status of their miners. 
We quote their statement in full: 


Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington, D. C. 

We the presidents and secretaries of the United Mine 
Workers of America of Districts 14, 21 and 25, representing 
35,000 members of our organization employed in the mines of 
the coal operators producing coal in Missouri, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, formally protest against the 
rate of freight which we understand has been named by the 
Chicago & Alton Railway Co. Tariffs, we learn, have been 
filed -with your commission specifying $1.25 per ton as the 
freight on coal from the Springfield, Ill., district to Kansas 
City, Mo., which is a reduction of 65c. per ton from the former 
rate. This rate in all probability will be extended to include 
all points on the Missouri River and stations intermediate 
thereto. 

We protest against this change on the ground that such a 
rate is practically a discrimination against our employers and 
against our employment and because it will in effect ruin the 
coal industry of the states mentioned, and in doing so will 
destroy the value of. our homes and force us either to find 
employment in other vocations, or at an expense which we 
can little afford to move to other states in order to secure 
employment in the only industry regarding which we have 
any knowledge. 

We earnestly urge and request that your honorable body 
will not permit this rate to become effective until you have 
had a formal hearing and learned all the facts. We earnestly 
request that you will not only take into consideration the 
rate itself, but also the position in which it will place our- 
selves and our families. 

THOMAS HARVEY, 
Secretary, District 14, 
Lede ih, RL O RSS 
Secretary, District 21. 
GEORGE HAPPLE, 
Secretary, District 25. 


ALEX HOWAT, 

President, District 14, 
JACK WILKERSON, 

President, District 21. 
GRANT PARKER, 

President, District 25. 

There will be poverty, idleness, waste of property, loss 
of homes—all the sorrows of industrial war—till opera- 
tors learn that new shipping territory must not be sought 
by juggling either wages or freight rates. And this is 
Just as true as the statement that is appearing in all the 
papers that war will continue as long as nations hold 
it as a natural aim to aggrandize themselves by absorbing 
one another. 

A few cents increase such as the proposed advance of 
15c. in West Virginia will not bankrupt a state or destroy 
its industries, but no one can deny that it will have 
important and serious consequences and is a measure of 
doubtful advantage to the country as a whole. There 
are some parts of West Virginia, however, for which 
little sympathy can be shown. ‘They have refused to 
give wage increases comparable per ton with those granted 
elsewhere, and they are entitled to learn to what a mis- 
fortune a like illiberality in others would subject them. 

Their miners may be making a fair living. That may 
be well granted, but so are all miners. There is no 
reason why they should not make generous wages, but 
the operators of southern West Virginia should not be 
satisfied with paying a good wage. They would have 
done well to have proved to the hilt their constantly 
repeated argument that “unionism helps no one” by giving 
an increase per ton as liberal as that granted elsewhere. 

This they have not done as far as can be discovered, 
and little sympathy can be extended to them if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission decides in their dis- 
favor, For those in the Fairmont, Kanawha, upper 
Kanawha and Winding Gulf sections, where increases 
have been more liberal, a better fate is to be wished. It 
is to be hoped that in future, with or without union 
pressure and with or without a shortage of labor, they 
will keep the balance even by giving wage increases equal 
to those given elsewhere as far as they can determine 
that equality. 
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C.F.@I1. Extends Welfare Work 


A corps of trained women workers along medical, 
social and domestic lines is to be put to work in the 
coal- and the iron-mining villages and the steel plant of 
the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., Aug. 1. This announce- 
ment is made in an issue of the company’s Industrial 
Bulletin dated July 31. The system 
just initiated, which is to be extended 
widely throughout the properties of the 
corporation, is due to the combined ac- 
tion of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and John D. Rockefeller, Jr. The new 
arrangement goes into effect with five 
women workers, each one an expert, in 
the field. Two of the corps will have 
their headquarters at Primero, where a 
dispensary erected by Mr. Rockefeller 
has just been completed. These young 
women will extend their activities 
through the closely adjacent camps of 
Primero, Frederick and Segundo. Of 
the two, Miss Clare V. Espe is a trained 
nurse and will do dispensary and visit- 
ing nurse work in connection with the 
mine physicians and the regular medi- 
cal department of the company. Miss 
Miriam C. Dawley is an experienced 
social and domestic science expert and 
will work under the direction of the 
Y.M.C. A. At the iron-mining villages 
at Sunrise and Chicago, Wyo., Miss Eda 
May Gallaher will for the present per- 
form the double duty of dispensary and 
visiting nurse and social worker. She 
will have her headquarters in a mining- 
town dispensary also erected by Mr. 
Rockefeller. Miss Mary Skrifvars has 
been employed as nurse and _ social 
worker in the Minnequa Steel Works 
at Pueblo. She will make her head- 
quarters at the works dispensary, which 
is operated in connection with the com- 
pany’s main hospital. At the play- 
grounds near the steel works provided 
and equipped by the company for the 
children of its employees, Miss Doro- 
thy Brown is employed as instructor 
for the children. She is an exemplar of the newest type 
of sociological expert—a trained playgrounds teacher. 

In securing the services of women workers at the coal 
mines, iron mines and steel works, the company was 
actuated largely by the need of a more efficient and in- 
timate medical and social service. It became apparent 
that the medical department, already well equipped for 
dealing with cases of illness and accident, would gain 
greatly in efficiency by having trained nurses for dis- 
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pensary work and such as were fully competent to provide 
home instruction in matters of sanitation and hygiene. 
At the same time it was thought that the work of 
the Y. M. C. A., inaugurated in most of the camps at 
the beginning of the present year, could be rendered 
far more valuable if it could be intimately related to the 











GLIMPSES OF PLAYGROUNDS PROVIDED BY THE COLORADO FUEL AND 
IRON CO. FOR THE CHILDREN OF ITS EMPLOYEES 


homes of the miners by the services of trained social 
workers. The matter was given earnest consideration by 
the company officers, by the management of the Y. M. 
C. A. under Secretary A. B. Minear, and by John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. Mr. Rockefeller already had donated 
the two new dispensaries at Primero and Sunrise. He 
became intensely interested in the matter of securing 
visiting nurses and social workers and volunteered to 
personally pay the salary of one of the women workers. 
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The others are paid by the company, with the excep- 
tion of Miss Dawley, whose compensation is provided by 
the Yo Mass 

The nurses at the dispensaries will be available when- 
ever needed for cases of illness or emergency operations. 
They will also visit the homes of the miners, make the 
acquaintance of the women and children and give them 
sound advice on matters of cleanliness, hygiene and 
housekeeping. Among other things, they will supervise 
the care of the teeth of the children. 

They also will encourage the miners’ wives to take 
their children to the Y. M. C. A. buildings for bathing 
facilities at certain times when the buildings will be 





GROUNDS OF MINNEQUA HOSPITAL, PUEBLO, COLO. 


open for such purposes. The first indications of con- 
tagious disease will be watched and quarantines imposed 
where necessary. In this way it is believed that the pos- 
sibility of epidemics in the camps will be further reduced. 
The nurses also will direct their attention to home sani- 
tation, including garbage disposal. 

Working side by side with the visiting nurses, the 
Y. M. C. A. social workers or community secretaries, 
of whom Miss Dawley is the pioneer, will give attention 
to the social and religious needs of the families in the 
camps. It is planned thus to extend the influence and 
benefits of the Y. M. C. A. beyond the membership and 
even beyond the male residents of the camps. 


First-eAid for Dislocations* 


By Joun L. BoarpMAN 


A joint is where two or more bones are joined together. 
The bones forming a joint are held in place by means of 
strong white cords or ligaments, which span it and form a 
sort of casing over it being attached to the bones and 
muscles on eitheryside. When a limb is subjected to blows or 
twists of sufficient violence, these ligaments are torn loose 
and shoved aside so that the bones separate or get out of 
their proper location. The most usual cases of dislocated 
joints are those of the fingers, thumbs, shoulders, lower jaw 
and hips. More or less deformity, much swelling and 
pain and quite often discoloration attend dislocations. 

Owing to the delicate nature of the membrane around 
joints, there are but two cases of dislocation that the first- 
aid man should attempt to reduce, or put back in place. 





*From “The Anode” of June, 1916. 
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These two instances, both relatively simple, are disloca- 
tions of the fingers and thumbs and of the lower jaw. 

The method of reducing a dislocation of the finger is to 
grasp the wrist of the injured hand firmly with your left 
hand, take hold of the end of the injured finger with your 
other hand and pull straight out away from the patient’s 
hand. If you pull hard enough, the bone will usually slip 
back into place. The same method is used for a disloca- 
tion of the first joints of the thumb; for the third, or hand 
joint of the thumb it is necessary to not only pull straight 
out away from the hand, but also to press downward on 
the second joint while pulling. No bandage is necessary, 
but the patient should be sent to the doctor if there is 
much swelling or discoloration. 

To reduce a dislocation of the lower jaw, wrap both 
your hands in several layers of cloth, then place your 
thumbs well back in the mouth on the lower teeth, grasp 
the lower jaw with your fingers and press first downward 
When you feel the jaw slipping back to 
place, slide the thumbs off the teeth so as to prevent them 
being pinched by the jaws coming together. Put on the 
jaw bandage and send the patient to the doctor at once. 


BANDAGING DISLOCATED SHOULDERS AND HIPs 


When rendering first aid in case of dislocations of the 
shoulder, you will find that owing to the pain the patient 
will not permit you to lift the injured arm much higher 
than a horizontal position across the breast without bring- 
ing the elbow outward from the body. You should, there- 
fore, fold a coat or several jumpers and place them under 
the elbow, up under the armpit and the forearm, then 
bring the forearm up across the breast as far as son can 
without causing the patient pain. 

Now place a wide bandage over the front of the elbow 
down under the pads and up across the back to the top of 
the opposite shoulder and tie. Next take another wide 
bandage and tie over the elbow and around the body in 
such a manner as to pull the elbow in toward the body. 
This bandage should be quite tight, so as to overcome the 
tension of the overstretched muscles. Send the patient 
to the doctor at once. 

Nearly all dislocations of the hip are what are known 
as backward dislocations. In this case the foot of the in- 
jured leg is drawn up and turned slightly toward the ankle 
of the opposite leg; the knee is bent and raised ana 
turned slightly outward; the leg appears shorter than the 
uninjured one and there is a prominent enlargement back 
of the hip joint. ‘This is a delicate case to handle and all 
unnecessary movement of the patient should be most 
carefully avoided. 

Procure a board 1 in. thick and at least 12 in. wide 
and 8 ft. long. Pad this heavily with folded blanket, 
folded coats, canvas or other yielding material. Place the 
patient on the board in such a manner that he is lying on 
his back, but so that the padding does not bear on the 
injured joint. Tie a wide folded bandage across the board 
and chest close to the armpits, another across the board 
and the pit of the stomach, another across the board and 
the top of the hips, another across the thighs and the 
board. 

Now fill in under the injured leg and between the legs 
with folded coats or blankets and tie another wide bandage 
over the shins and the board and another over the ankles. 
Treat thoroughly for shock and carry the patient to the 
doctor without jarring or unnecessary movement 
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Portable Folding Bathtub 


Many superintendents and mine foremen have felt 
that the old washtub as a bathing medium has seen 
its appointed day and must be replaced with something 
in which more comfort and a real plunge can be taken. 
But the conditions are frequently quite unfavorable for 
the introduction of fixed bathtubs of the regular pattern, 
and the cost is also considerable. 

The folding bath shown in the illustration will fill 
this mediate position between the washtub and the 
enameled bath. ‘Those operators who are anxious to 
advance the welfare of their men might test the idea 





FOLDING BATHTUB OF COATED VULCANIZED DUCK 
Open and closed 


on selected persons, choosing, of course, first of all those 
who are most to be considered because of long service, 
model homes or relatively expert occupations entitled to 
larger consideration. 

The bath measures 5 ft. by 27 in. by 16 in. and so is 
large enough for anyone. It weighs only 15 lb., yet 
it is strong and durable, suited to a person of any 
weight. The material used is called by the manufacturers 
“steeline,” but it consists of a closely woven fabric that 
is practically waterproof, made perfectly nonabsorbent 
and impervious to water by a vulcanizing process. It 
is then coated with another outer preparation which pro- 
tects the material and gives it a strong, lasting surface. 
There are, however, two types of fabric. The bath can be 
equipped with an emptying device and outlet tubing. 

As the bath rests on the floor, it cannot tilt nor can 
it be readily overturned. It is well braced with riveted 
steel. There are no screws to work loose and make the 
bath rickety. The outfit is manufactured by the Robinson 
Cabinet Manufacturing Co., of Toledo, Ohio. 
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The Mimer’s Social Welfare 
By Erasmus 


In the matter of welfare work many superintendents 
receive considerable criticism. Few camps measure up 
to even a mediocre standard sociologically, and as the 
superintendent could effect an improvement if he so 
willed, he must be held responsible to a great extent 
wherever these poor conditions exist. As long as the 
mine pays dividends regularly, he is apt to ignore the 
sociological aspect of camp life. 

Many superintendents, naturally, are adverse to court- 
ing the company’s disapproval by pursuing a line of 
action which they think must necessarily increase the 
mine expense, and on this ground must be based the 
chief reason of their apathy toward camp improvement. 
Our workmen, however, could be helped in many ways 
and their living conditions bettered considerably without 
disaster to the cost sheet. Our mines would not have to 
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be “whited sepulchers’—fair without, but ill-kept and 
dangerous within. Our superintendents could pay more 
attention to keeping up the exterior appearances of the 
mine without thereby neglecting the interior or inter- 
fering with the process of getting out coal. It would 
profit well if all our camps were kept above reproach. , 

Unless attracted by higher wages first-class men are at 
most only temporary assets to the superintendent who 
lacks courage to inaugurate welfare work. In fact, it is 
difficult to hold help of any kind. Men come and go 
continually, and this unsettled state of labor is by no 
means conducive to a regular output. As mines situated 
near good towns are generally free from such carpet- 
bagging, and as wages are usually lower, the living con- 
ditions must be better. The employees can acquire homes 
of their own and thus inaugurate a constructive scheme 
of living. 

Some operators are meeting this scarcity of labor by 
paying better wages, but one raise brings on another 
while the root of the evil remains untouched. If this 
increase were spent giving the men and their families 
more comforts and conveniences, the effects would be 
better and more lasting. 

There is a feeling among many superintendents that 
their welfare work would be lost upon their men. But 
there is no reason for their skepticism. 

What the miner demands—knowingly or otherwise— 
is that interest be taken in him. Under such stimulus 
he will do worlds for himself. If he finds that the com- 
pany is out for itself alone, he is going to scramble to 
get what he thinks is coming to him, and that with no 
good will to his employers. But if he finds that the 
company has his interest at heart, he will repay in kind. 

In every camp there are a few men who try to improve 
their homes, and if the superintendent would give these 
his moral support and meet others half way, the re- 
mainder of his men would probably fall in line. A few 
mine props given free and some wire at cost would be 
all that the men would need to do their fencing. Flower 
and grass seed would go a long way toward beautifying 
the camp. The men could be encouraged to transplant 
shade trees from the nearby woods, and in a short while 
the camp would take on a new appearance. Another step 
in the right direction would be for the superintendent 
to make periodic rounds of the camp, in order to become 
acquainted with his men and come to look upon them as 
more than certain numbers on the payroll. With a desire 
for doing good innumerable opportunities would soon 
present themselves, and without occasioning such expense 
as to incur the disapproval of the company. 

All conditions, of course, cannot be attacked at once. 
Start with the small details. The larger problems, such 
as bathing’ facilities, sanitation and the like, will solve 
themselves in time. It must be kept in mind that wel- 
fare work does not mean the erection of fine concrete 
dwellings, the construction of scenic boulevards, expensive 
water-works, and other great things, although these will 
probably come in part through the company’s own voli- 
tion when it becomes apparent in exactly what ways the 
movement is successful. 

When once the superintendent has caught the true 
aspect of welfare work, his skepticism will disappear. He 
will take pride in his camp. He will add zest to the 
life of his men and their families, and also he will eventu- 
ally find that he has increased his output immensely. 
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Mime Electric Cap Lamps 


Letter No. 1—Kindly permit me to refer to the article, 
“Costs of Operating Electric Cap Lamps,” which ap- 
peared in Coal Age, July 1, p. 17. The article dealt 
with certain alleged features of the Edison lamp, and 
although much could be said in respect to the figures 
given, I only wish to challenge the contention of the 
superiority of the alkaline ail over the sulphuric-acid 
cell commonly used in the storage batteries of such lamps. 

It is claimed in the article that the alkaline cell of the 
Edison lamp uses no acid, which, although technically 
correct, conveys the impression that the old lead-sulphuric 
acid cell is more destructive of the container and hence 
less permanent than the alkaline cell of the Edison lamp. 
Anyone who has had practical experience in handling 
both of these types of storage batteries knows that the 
alkaline (potash) solution is as injurious to the person 
and to clothing as the sulphuric-acid solution. 

In paragraphs 3 and 4 of the article to which I have 
referred, the attempt is made to create the impression 
that the alleged superiority of the alkaline cell of the 
Edison lamp over the sulphuric-acid cell of the Manlite 
lamp led to the replacing of 1,100 lamps of the latter 
type by an equal number of the former, at the mines of 
the Keystone Coal and Coke Co., Greensburg, Penn. 

Without entering into any controversy in respect to 
the relative superiority of these two lamps, permit me to 
correct this unfortunate impression, which is wholly un- 
true. In evidence of this fact kindly allow me to present 
for the information of Coal Age readers the following 
true copies of four letters that I have received from the 
general superintendent and three mine superintendents 
of the Keystone Coal and Coke Co., who installed and 
used for two years the Manlite lamps in their mines. 

The letters speak for themselves in regard to the high 
appreciation in which this lamp was held, in respect 
to the efficiency and economy of its operation, stating, 
as they do, that the Manlite lamp would never have been 
removed from the three mines under consideration had 
it not been for the unavoidable and unfortunate condi- 
tion set up by the European War, which made it impos- 
sible for us to procure certain spare parts from the 
manufacturers in Germany, and which the rules of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines made it impossible to manu- 
facture in this country at the present time. 


Keystone Coal and Coke Co., 
General Offices, Huff Building, 
Greensburg, Penn., Apr. 27, 1916. 

Otto Schaefer, President, 
Mannesmann Light Co. 
Dear Sir: This letter I desire to place in your hands as a 
means of indicating my sincere regret that adverse conditions 
brought about through the inability of your sompany to secure 
supplies for the Manlite lamps makes it imperative that we 
must replace your lamp with another, the supplies for which 
we are assured can be secured as needed. 

Please understand that in replacing your lamp at our 
Crow's Nest and Keystone Shaft mine we are doing so for 
the one important reason that repair parts for same required 
in connection with its general upkeep cannot be secured by 
you due to the present European war situation. 


Mr. 
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The lamp when in good serviceable condition gives a better 
light in the mine than any other lamp that up to the present 
time has been placed on the market, and I hope you will 
realize that I am making this change, not for the purpose of 
installing a better light, but rather to secure one upon which 
we can depend for daily service through being able to secure 
at all times necessary repairs. H. F. BOVARD, 

General Superintendent. 


Keystone Coal and Coke Co., 
Keystone Shaft Mine, 
Darragh, Penn., May 5, 1916. 
Mr. Otto Schaefer, President, 
Mannesmann Light Co. 

Dear Sir: In acknowledging the receipt of your letter of 
the 2nd inst. relative to lamp-shift statement for month of 
April inclosed therewith, Iam more than glad to embrace the 
opportunity given me to say that no matter how regrettable 
the matter of the removal of your lamps from this mine may 
be, it is at the same time more than a pleasure to say a word 
in their behalf and concerning their worth had all things 
been equal. 

With reference to the lamp’s light-giving properties, it 
goes without saying among men having the electric lamp 
proposition under consideration that the Manlite is superior— 
without question—to any other lamp exploited to date, and 
in this of course I readily concur. Had the war now possess- 
ing Europe not hampered your facilities for supplying the 
necessary repair parts from time to time, there would have 
been no occasion for any inefficiency in connection with the 
lamp’s sound qualifications in general, and thus no reason nor 
desire for the installation of another type of lamp as a part 
of the necessary equipment of this mine. 

I thank you for your most kind offer placing your electric- 
lamp knowledge and experience at my disposal, and most 
thoroughly reciprocate your hope that our pleasant relations 
in the past may endure for all time. 

H. T; KNIGHT 
Superintendent. 


Keystone Coal and Coke Co., 
Madison, Arona, Sewickley Mines. 
Darragh, Penn., July 7, 1916. 
Mr. O. Schaefer, President, 

Mannesmann Light Co. 

Dear Sir: Having just taken your electric-lamp installation 
from our Sewickley lamphouse, I wish to say that during the 
first several months that we used your electric lamps they 
certainly were appreciated, giving excellent service. How- 
ever, as they were used longer and it seemed impossible to 
get the necessary spare parts as needed, which conditions of 
course we understand were beyond your control, we had to 
take your installation out. 

In conclusion, I want to say that owing to the superiority 
of the light of this lamp, we were sorry that they could not 
have been kept in service, and could the necessary repair parts 
have been available I am sure, from the service we received 
the first few months, that your lamps would still have been 
in use at our Sewickley lamphouse. 

CHARLES DAILY, 
Superintendent. 


Keystone Coal and Coke Co., 
Crow’s Nest Mine. 
Greensburg, Penn., 
Mr. Otto Schaefer, President, 
Mannesmann Light Co. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your letter of the 1st inst., the Man- 
nesmann electric cap lamp ‘“Manlite’ was in use at Crow’s 
Nest mine for over one year. We installed them because they 
give a better light than any other lamp on the market. The 
service was satisfactory until the European War made it 
almost impossible to secure spare parts to keep up the lamps. 
This, together with lack of attention on the part of your 
employees, caused the batteries to leak to such an extent that 
our men protested so strongly against using them that we 
were compelled to discontinue the service on the first of this 
month. W. E. HENDERSON, 

Superintendent. 


May 19,7 1926; 
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These letters need no comment. What the miner using 
an electric cap lamp considers first is the strength and 
permanency of the light, and in this it may be said with- 
out hesitation, the Manlite lamp excels any other electric 
lamp on the market. The light test of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Mines proved that this lamp, using a lens frosted 
on both sides, has a candlepower of 3.65 in the center 
of the lighted area, the illumination diminishing grad- 
ually throughout the area, which was without a shadow. 

It is interesting to know, further, that at the time 
these letters were written, 200 Edison lamps had been 
in use at the Salem mine of the Keystone Co. for a 
period of six months, so that their relative merits and 
qualities were fully known to the company. I submit 
these letters and this information confident that you 
will do everything necessary to correct an impression that 
would be unfair and unjust in respect to the attitude 
of our custom toward the Manlite lamp, as having a 
battery inferior to that of any other lamp on the market. 
Let me repeat what was stated in an article fully de- 
scribing the Manlite lamp, Coal Age, Vol. 8, p. 218; 
that the battery of that lamp is held in a rigid nickel- 
steel container. In this respect it is not inferior to the 
steel container of the Edison lamp, which is mentioned 
in the article, July 1, as a particular feature made pos- 
sible by the use of an alkaline battery. 

Orro SCHAEFER, President, 
Mannesmann Light Co. of America. 
Tompkinsville, N. Y. 


Arbitrary Ruling 


Letter No. 1—The reading of the foreword in Coal 
Age, July 15, p. 97, entitled “Arbitrary Ruling,” calls 
to mind an occurrence that happened in a mine where 
I worked as a miner about five years ago. As the 
incident illustrates well the unwisdom of many mine 
superintendents and foremen in rejecting arbitrarily sug- 
gestions coming from one of the men in their employ, 
regardless of their merit, I thought it would be interest- 
ing in this connection. 

While waiting in the office of a mine foreman one 
day, I overheard a conversation that led me to conclude 
that the superintendent was not working in harmony 
with his foreman and, although he did not realize the 
result, his arbitrary treatment of the foreman’s ques- 
tion materially increased the cost of operation in the 
mine. Like many other superintendents, this man was 
jealous of his own capability in respect to managing 
matters in his charge and was wont to regard as an in- 
trusion any suggestion coming from one of his inferiors. 

The mine foreman had asked the simple question, 
“What is the cost of 8-ft. timber a foot, Mr. a 
The superintendent replied quickly, “Now, Jim, you 
never mind about the cost of timber or any other sup- 
plies sent in to you. You simply mind your own busi- 
ness and get all the work you can out of the men, and 
first, last and all the d-—d time, get out the coal.” On 
hearing this remark, I ought to myself, Well, Mr. 
Super, you are not as wise as you think you are. If 
you were you would give the man an intelligent answer 
to his question. 

The same day this foreman came into my place and 
we had a little quiet chat, he being a good friend of 
mine. Before he went out I referred to the interview 
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in the office in the morning and asked him why he 
wanted to know the cost of the timber. He replied, ‘Well, 
you see, down in the Bennett vein they mined out the 
bottom bench of coal and of course used 8-ft. timber 
to hold up the top coal. Now, there is left in those 
places a lot of that timber that could be used in working 
the narrow veins, and I wanted to find out the cost of 
the timber so as to know whether there would be any 
economy in loading it up and sending it out for use in 
the small veins. Since he would not tell me what the 
timber cost, I cannot send it out, as it might be cheaper 
to leave it there to rot and buy new timber for the other 
place.” Then, as he went out, the foreman added, ‘“‘Be- 
lieve me, I am done trying to be economical while work- 
ing for that man. I know the price of nothing in here 
and cannot figure any way of saving money in the use 
of material, because the ‘higherups’ think it is none of 
my business.” 

I know from long acquaintance with this mine fore- 
man that he is a deep student of the economical man- 
agement of mines and could well fill the place held by 
his superintendent. It is easy to see that the super- 
intendent failed radically in not making use of the pe- 
culiar abilities of the men in his employ. I have observed 
that the other foremen maintain the same attitude toward 
this arbitrary superintendent. They simply obey his or- 
ders and follow his instructions without asking any ques- 
tions that would enable them to use their best judgment 
in directing the work in their charge. What a change 
would take place in these men should a real live wire 
be given charge of the mines as superintendent! There 
would be lively competition among the different foremen 
trying for record outputs and reducing costs. 


Plymouth, Penn. Deere ie 





Letter No. 2—There are in almost every mining dis- 
trict many illustrations similar to those given *» the 
foreword entitled “Arbitrary Ruling,’ Coal Age, July 
15, p. 97. One that I recall now is the following: 

A certain coal company was contemplating installing 
a new haulage system in one of its mines and the mining 
engineer was drawing up a general plan for submission 
to the management. Working in this shaft was an in- 
telligent miner who had had over 30 years’ experience 
in different mines and had studied, for his own amuse- 
ment, the haulage systems in operation where he had 
worked. 

This man was naturally interested in the present propo- 
sition, which was to install a system of haulage that 
would enable the company to reach a large outlying 
area of coal, while at the same time handling the output 
of the present workings. After considerable study he 
arranged a plan that would require the use of but two 
locomotives, two side tracks or partings and two auto- 
matic trapdoors, which would eliminate the cost of trap- 
per boys while greatly improving the ventilation of the 
mine, 

After some hesitancy he presented the plan to the mine 
foreman, who took it to the mining engineer and super- 
intendent. It received but little recognition from any 
of these men, however, as they disdained to give serious 
consideration to the plans of a common miner, and 
promptly dropped them into the waste basket. The 
mine foreman said emphatically that they could not con- 
sider a plan coming from a “coal digger.” 
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The plan eventually evolved by the mining engineer 
and adopted by the company required two more entries 
than that submitted by the miner and necessitated a 
longer haul, employed three locomotives with their crews, 
three partings and five trapdoors, only one of which was 
automatic, the other four being attended by trapper boys. 

Had the superintendent and mining engineer had less 
pride and been less confident of their own ability, they 
would have seen the advantages of the plan submitted to 
them by the miner and would probably have adopted any 
or all of its features with slight modifications. By its 
use, owing to the shorter haul, the output might almost 
have been doubled for the same cost of operation. B. 

Slab Fork, W. Va. 

a 


Detecting Gas by Smell 


Letter No. 16—The many recent letters on this sub- 
ject have doubtless proved of great interest to all coal- 
mining men who have worked in gas. If it were possible 
to bring these men together from all parts of the mining 
world and put to them the question, Can you detect 
marsh gas by smell? JI am sure the great majority 
would answer “Yes.” Times without number miners 
have been heard to exclaim, “She stinks up there.” 

It is possible that one whose olfactory nerves are not 
as sensitive as those of the average person will still claim 
that marsh gas, as found in coal mines, cannot be detected 
by smell. However, I can produce scores of men who 
are able to detect this gas when present in the mine, 
without the aid of a lamp, depending solely on their 
sense of smell. I do not claim that they can detect 
minute quantities of the gas, but such a percentage as 
would give a cap on a lamp. I claim that not scores, 
but hundreds of miners and firebosses will vouch for 
this statement, 

In traveling through the mine passageways where the 
air is slow and gas is likely to accumulate, the fireboss 
has learned to cultivate his sense of smell. He would 
frequently be unable to complete his rounds if he had 
to travel the same distance with his lamp continually 
over his head while he watched for the gas. Now, I 
do not want to be understood as contradicting the state- 
ment that pure marsh gas is odorless. I only claim 
that whenever or wherever I encounter sufficient gas to 
give a cap on the lamp I can detect its odor at 
once, although I willingly admit that the odor may be 
due to the presence of some other gas that is always to 
be found in such a mixture. 

Some men claim that the smell of firedamp is differ- 
ent in different mines, but my experience is that the 
gas has the same smell in all mines where I have worked 
in different parts of the globe. Where mixed lights are 
used in mines generating gas or where such a mine is 
worked with open lights, it is a common practice for 
the miner to set his light on the floor a short distance 
back from the face and proceed to test for gas by his 
sense of smell. I recall an instance where a miner 
persisted in entering a place after being warned by the 
men that “It stinks in there,” and returned almost im- 
mediately minus some of his hair. 

My experience on two occasions—one in Helensburg, 
N. S. W., Australia, and the other in No. 2 mine, 
Fernie, B. C., Canada—was similar to that of Mr. Greaves, 
described in Coal Age, May 6, p. 815. While sinking 
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the slope at No. 2 mine, Fernie, B. C., we always had 
difficulty in showing “all clear” in the upper V-shaped 
corner of the crosscut driven across the pitch to con- 
nect the slopes. In this particular place I found it 
nearly always impossible to get a cap and lower the 
lamp again without losing the flame. One deep breath 
in that place was sufficient to start a jumping sensa- 
tion in my head and produce dizziness, and the incon- 
venience to miners when setting timber in those places 
can easily be imagined. The odor was exceptionally 
strong, and the miners never used their lamps to find 
the gas. Mr. Morgan states, Coal Age, June 3, p. 982, 
that he has “never heard of a man being overcome by 
breathing marsh gas.” I want to say that I have been 
rendered unconscious twice in my life in that manner, 
and I believe this experience is so general that one is 
forced to the conclusion that if this effect is not due 
to the marsh gas but to some other gas such as hydrogen 
sulphide, the marsh gas must occur in mines more 
rarely than is generally believed. 

When working a few years ago in a mine in California 
where the measures pitched about 60 deg., we encountered 
an explosive gas having a very strong smell that differed 
from the smell of marsh gas. When driving through 
the sand beneath the coal, water frequently percolated 
through the roof and was accompanied by gas. The gas 
seemed to come from the water and in my opinion was 
carried by it in solution. This gas had most of the 
characteristics of hydrogen sulphide (H.S), except that 
the miners were most affected by it close to the roof. 
Since it was necessary to timber closely when driving 
these cross tunnels, the miners were compelled to work 
with their heads in the roof much of the time. The 
symptoms began with a smarting sensation in the eyes. 
Experienced miners quit work as soon as this occurred, 
and frequently two or three days had to be spent in a 
dark room applying ice or other cooling agents to relieve 
the intense pain. FB. °G.93 

Carbonado, Wash. 


Waste of Material in Mines 


Letter No. 6—I remember that J. W. Powell, in a recent 
letter on this subject, Coal Age, May 20, p. 896, showed 
very clearly that the condition of a workman’s surround- 
ings has a great deal to do with the way in which he per- 
forms his work and economizes material. Where every- 
thing around the mine is kept clean and orderly, the effect 
on the workmen is readily seen. 

This fact was forcibly impressed upon me several years 
ago while I was performing the engineering work in sey- 
eral mines in the New River district of West Virginia. 
When taking the annual inventory in these mines, it was 
my duty to measure up all material in and around the 
mines. We measured the length of track in the mines and 
hunted up all the material that could be found in aban- 
doned places and elsewhere. 

To prove the terrible waste of material that frequently 
occurs in the operation of coal mines, I will cite an in- 
stance showing the condition in this respect in two of our 
mines that had been working for a number of years and 
which contained large areas of old workings that had been 
abandoned. In one of these mines I found several miles 
of track in place that had not been used for many years, 
and much of it would never be used again, inasmuch as 
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it lay behind very large falls of roof in a portion of the 
mine that had been practically worked out. 1! found much 
track under water in abandoned places, where it was only 
possible to follow the iron by feeling along the rail with 
our feet. I remember on one occasion we were measuring 
the track in a place flooded with water, and I called to the 
ilelper to go ahead with the tape, but he called back, “I 
can’t go any farther, the water is to the roof.” 

In the same mine I found several old steel cars behind 
large falls of roof that would cost several times the value 
of the cars to remove. Similar conditions prevailed 
throughout the entire abandoned area, and much valuable 
material was lost beyond recovery. In this mine the roads 
were bad and the roadbeds sloppy, as no pains were taken 
to drain them. In many places on the main haulage road 
the tops of the mine cars would rub the roof. Should a 


‘car jump the track at one of these places, it would be 


necessary to pull it over the ties to a point where the 
roof was higher, before it could be again placed on the 
track. We were always reluctant to go into this mine to 
do any work. 


Tr ConTRAST OF A Wett-Kept MINE 


There was a surprising contrast between the mine I 
have just described and the other one operated by the 
same company. On going to this second mine one was 
immediately impressed with the clean, orderly appearance 
both on top and underground. In this mine I found no 
tracks in any of the abandoned portions and we were able 
to account for all cars as being in working order or in the 
repair shop. I found little loose material scattered around, 
and although the mine made as much water as the other, 
there were few places where the tracks were excessively 
wet and muddy. The roads were well drained wherever 
this was possible and the water was kept pumped out of the 
mine. I need not say that it was a pleasure to work in this 
mine, and we could always accomplish more in less time 
than in the one first mentioned. H. L. Hanpiey. 

Ruth, Nev. 

The Efficient Fireboss 


Letter No. 23—I have been greatly interested in the 
different letters on “The Efficient Fireboss,” especially 
those of “Old Fireboss,” Coal Age, Apr. 29, p. 768, and 
Edward H. Coxe, May 20, p. 895. 

Mr. Coxe’s reply, or rather attempt to reply, to “Old 
Fireboss” reminds me of a story once told by a friend 
about a blacksmith and an onlodker. ‘The former was 
doing a piece of work, and the onlooker repeatedly 
interrupted him by suggestions as to how it should be 
done. Finally, the blacksmith became annoyed by the 
frequent interruptions and asked the onlooker, “Are you 
a blacksmith?” who replied, “No.” “Well,” said the 
blacksmith, “you don’t know a d—d thing about it,” and 
went on with his work. 

To my mind this little story illustrates the relation 
of Mr. Coxe and “Old Fireboss.” I do not believe that 
Mr. Coxe knows a thing about it; at least he does not 
speak from an experienced standpoint. 

If there is an official about a mine who is more 
imposed upon and whose work is less appreciated than 
a fireboss, I have yet to meet him. All experienced 
firebosses can readily appreciate “Old Fireboss’ ” remarks 
on the difficulties encountered in the work. As a rule, 
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that official is regarded with suspicion, not only by the 
mine foreman, who believes that he is blocking off places 
as containing gas or other dangers simply to reduce the 
tonnage, hon also by the miners, who are sore because 
they cannot get to work immediately. Some superin- 
tendents and foremen are always afraid the fireboss will 
not have enough to keep him busy. 

No one who is familiar with firebossing will be willing 
to say that the wages paid that official compensate him 
for leaving his family shortly after midnight and often 
when he does not feel able to go underground, but goes 
as usual, because it is too late to get word to the fore- 
man. Nor will anyone be willing to say that the fireboss’ 
pay, which is often less than that of roadmen, timber- 
men and other shift hands, compensates him for taking 
the pumper’s place when he is off on a drunk, or the 
place of an absent motorman or boss driver, after having 
completed his examination of from 60 to 120 working 
places. Usually, if the fireboss is off duty, he is docked 
for that time. 

I want to say, give the fireboss a square chance; pay 
him a monthly salary in the same way a mine foreman 
or other official is paid. Don’t give him a larger section 
{han he can properly examine in the time allotted for 
that work, and don’t impose other work on him when 
he should be looking after the ventilation on the falls 
and in abandoned parts of the mine or traveling air- 
courses to see that they are clear and properly timbered. 
Give him full authority in respect to his work, and do 
not fail to credit him for what he does. The result will 
be more efficient firebosses, safer mines and fewer explo- 
sions and other accidents. Peal elag 

Meadowbrook, W. Va. 


The Mimer and Safety First 


Letter No. 18—In order to obtain the greatest benefit 
from the safety-first idea, I think that mine officials should 
make and apply some of these rules to themselves. 

In reading an account in Coal Age of an explosion that 
occurred not long ago, I learned that matches were found 
on some of the men who were killed. Again, we know that 
many fatal accidents occur from the use of black powder. 
IT would ask, Why is it that the officials of gaseous mines 
will permit men to go into the mines in the morning with- 
out first being examined to see that they have no matches 
about them? When matches are found on a person a 
suitable punishment or fine should be imposed, so that 
men will be more careful not to take matches to the mine. 

Also, Why do mine officials continue the use of black 
powder, when permissible powders give better results and 
their use reduces the number of accidents from. blasting ? 
Not having been in this country very long, it may be 
that I do not understand the conditions that make it neces- 
sary to use black powder in some mines. In the 18 years 
that I mined coal in France, I used only permissible pow- 
ders. I never saw black powder in those mines, although 
dynamite was used at times when open lights were em- 
ployed. But now, safety lamps are in use throughout the 
mines and all blasting is done with permissible powders. 

Many miners have little regard for safety. I remember 
at one mine where I worked the manager gave little atten- 
tion to what was being done underground. Safety lamps 
were used in the advance workings, while open lights 
were allowed in other parts »f the mine. Not a few of 
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the miners would tamper with their lamps, and the bonnet 
was often unscrewed and set aside, as the lamp then gave 
a better light. This practice left the gauze unprotected 
and liable to be injured by a blow from the pick. 

In the same mine when lights were extinguished by acci- 
dent, the miners would open the lamps and relight them 
with matches that they usually carried into the mine. 
They would do this, notwithstanding the company fur- 
nished a boy to carry lighted lamps into the mine to ex- 
change for any that might be extinguished by the miners. 
Rather than wait a short time for the boy to bring a light, 
the miner would run the risk of relighting the lamp 
himself. Many lamps were so badly injured by being 
tampered with in this way that they were useless. 

Peru, Il. GASTON LIBIEz. 





Letter No. 19—Some 20 or 30 years ago greater care 
was taken by the miners to avoid accidents, but today the 
work of the miner is performed under such high pressure 
that he neglects to take the simplest precautions for his 
own safety. In those days the miner used his pick, but 
today the average miner regards powder as cheaper than 
muscle. 

It may be said, also, that the mine operator partakes 
largely of the same spirit of disregard for safety. Hvery- 
thing is done to increase the capacity of the mine and re- 
duce the cost of operation, and still the cry is for more 
and cheaper coal, while the miner demands a shorter 
working day. The average miner wants to load his full 
turn, and in order to do this he will take a chance and con- 
tinue to load his cars under a loose piece of slate that re- 
quires the setting of a post to make it safe. The mine 
inspector is well aware of this habit of the miner and will 
often stay in a working place until the needed posts are 
set. 

No argument is needed to prove that “safety first” must 
commence with the mine officials, or the rules for safety 
cannot be enforced in the mine. There is, today, too much 
laxity on the part of mine superintendents, foremen and 
assistant foremen in respect to enforcing the rules and 
regulations relating to safety. Mine officials should be 
given police power and held responsible for safe condi- 
tions in their mines. In this regard, we may well take a 
lesson from Great Britain, France and Germany. 

There are two chief reasons for the safety-first move- 
ment in coal mining—a financial reason based on the fact 
that mine accidents are costly affairs, and the humanita- 
rian reason that a strong, healthy and contented miner will 
do more and better work in the mine. These two reasons 
have led to the passage in many states of miners’ compen- 
sation laws, and many operators have found it to advan- 
tage to employ their own private mine inspectors, whose 
duties are to see that the rules for safety are obeyed and 
do everything in their power to reduce the accident rate 
in the mine. It is gratifying to know that officials and 
miners are getting more of the codperative spirit every day. 

A few instances in my experience while mine inspector 
will serve to show the spirit of recklessness that is common 
to the miner: On one occasion I compelled a miner who 
was working under a bad piece of slate to stop his 
work at once and take it down. Before doing so, he 
wanted to know what business it was of mine if he should 
get hurt through his own carelessness or recklessness, add- 
ing, “I would have to suffer the pain and not you.” Were 
it not for its seriousness, the argument would be comical. 
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In another mine I found a man working under a half- 
inch scale of loose top. Except in a few cases this would 
come down with the clod. When it did not the miners would 
often leave it up and work under it for days at a time 
until it finally dropped. They did this because the piece 
was not easily wedged down, as it would break off in small 
pieces. Replying to my order to take the piece down, 
the miner said he had been working in that mine for 16 
vears and knew well the character of the roof. He added 
that he was not going to take the piece down for me or 
anybody else. But when he found that it was a choice of 
taking down the piece or going home, he went reluctantly 
for his pick, at the same time uttering certain complimen- 
tary (?) remarks about persons coming into his place 
and instructing him as to what was safe in a mine where 
he had worked so long. The piece of slate was so loose 
that it fell heavily the moment the miner inserted his 
pick above it. The piece was 5x10 ft. in area and 1% in. 
thick; it fell from a height of 7 ft. and might nae have 
crippled the man for life. 

Another miner working in a breast of 8-ft. a had 
nearly finished loading his car under some overhanging 
top coal that was about ready to fall. He needed only a 
bushel more of coal to finish his car, but all the loose coal 
in the place was under the overhanging top and he actually 
asked my permission to finish loading his car with that 
coal before taking down the loose top coal. The man was 
willing to risk his life for a few shovelfuls of coal. 


THE MINERS’ UNION AND SAFETY FIRsT 


A peculiar incident that shows the influence exerted 


by the Miners’ Union and its effect on the safe operation of 


mines occurred in my district, though not coming under 
my personal observation. A mine manager had refused 
to permit two shotfirers to go into the mine, because they 
had stopped at a saloon on their way to work and, in the 
opinion of the manager, were not in a condition to perform 
the work safely and efficiently. Sending them home, he 
had two other men fire the shots for that day. The shot- 
firers sent home appealed to the union officials, who 
decided that the company must pay them for that day’s 
work. Although any mine inspector or any court would 
have supported the mine manager in his judgment of the 
condition of these men, the company paid the men for the 
work that they did not do, in order to avoid trouble. 

In closing, I am glad to say that the old spirit of oppo- 


sition to the safety movement, that in some instances 


caused local strikes, is fast disappearing and miners gener- 
ally are taking a whole-hearted interest in all safety 


-measures and first-aid work, even lending their support to 


hospitals and other efforts put forth by the operators in 
their behalf. I have even seen some miners, having ob- 
tained a first-aid certificate, keep a first-aid outfit in their 
toolbox ready for instant use in case of need. 

At some mines the company pays a committee of the 
miners to make periodical inspections of the mine and 
offer any suggestion or criticism they may desire in respect 
to safety measures. The example of the United States 
Steel Co., at its mines in West Virginia, should spur us 
to greater efforts. I think it would be a good plan if its 
reports showing the reduction in the accident rate could 
be sent to every mine in the United States and posted 
where it could be read by the miners. 

W. L. Morean, 


East St. Louis, Ill. Former State Mine Inspector. 
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Use of Twin Mine Fans 


We have been troubled lately by an insufficiency of 
air at the working face in our mine. As the airways 
are all cleaned up and the stoppings on the main roads 
in good condition, we were satisfied that the trouble was 
due to a lack of power on the air. To overcome that 
difficulty we were advised to install another fan of the 
same size as the one already in use and were told that 
it would be necessary to have the new fan built of the 
same dimensions and run at the same speed in order 
to produce a perfect balance and give good results. 

The second fan was therefore ordered to be made of 
equal dimensions with the first, which was 10 ft. in 
diameter and 30 in. wide, the blades being 30 in. deep 
and radial. This new fan was installed at the top of 
the upcast shaft, with the intention of running it as an 
exhaust fan, the old one being operated as a blower. 
The two fans gave no improvement in the volume of 
air circulated in the mine. 

I thought that Coal Age could explain the reason 
for this failure and advise me as to what is the best 
course to pursue. Naturally, I want to use the two fans 
now that we have them, but would like to ask if it would 
have been better to have ordered one large fan to replace 
the 10-ft. fan in use. I would like to ask, also, if it 
is possible to operate two fans of different diameters on 
the same circulation, by any arrangement whatever, 

, Kan. MINE SUPERINTENDENT. 








The airways and stoppings in this mine being in good 
condition, the conclusion that the insufficiency of air was 
owing to a lack of power producing the circulation is 
correct. ‘There are, of course, two ways of enlarging 
the ventilating power in a mine, aside from increasing 
the speed of the fan already in use. Assuming then 
that the speed of the fan cannot be increased with safety, 
either a fan of greater dimensions must be installed in 
place of the one in operation, or a second fan must be 
set up and operated in conjunction with the first. The 
two fans may or may not have the same dimensions. 

It is a mistake, however, to attempt to operate two 
fans in series, or as we say, to run the fans “tandem” 
by placing one at the upcast shaft to act as an exhaust 
to assist the circulation already produced by a_ blower 
working on the downcast shaft. The tandem arrangement 
of centrifugal fans has been tried in numerous instances 
and proved a failure. ‘The reason for this is that the air 
current set in motion by the blower enters the exhaust fan 
with a velocity due to the action of the blower, and before 
the exhaust fan can increase this velocity, it must be run 
at a speed that would create a greater current velocity than 
when operated alone. It is easy to see that, in the tandem 
arrangement, one or the other of the two fans will have 
the supremacy and there will result a great lack of 
efficiency. Indeed, the operation in series of two fans 
of the same dimensions and at the same speed will render 
one of them practically useless. 
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In the accompanying figure are shown the two arrange- 
ments. In the tandem method shown at a, two fans of 
the same dimensions are operated in series, the one acting 
as a blower on the intake and the other as an exhaust 
on the return opening of the mine. As previously stated, 
this arrangement is wrong and will always result in a 
great loss of efficiency or prove a total failure. 

In the same figure, at b, the two fans are shown in 
operation as twin fans working on the same end of the 
air, either blowing or exhausting. The arrows, in the 
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figure, indicate the blowing system of ventilation. The 
fans will work equally well, however, when exhausting 
the air from the mine, except for a slight difference in 
efficiency, owing to a difference in the density of the air 
within the ventilators. In the parallel arrangement 
shown at b, the fans may be mounted side by side on 
the same shaft, although in that case it is advisable that 
they be placed a sufficient distance apart to enable each 
to have a free double intake. Or, if desired, the two 
wheels can be mounted close together on one shaft, with 
or without a partition between them. In the latter case 
their action is practically that of a single fan of double 
the width and having a double intake. 

Thus far we have considered the two fans to have the 
same dimensions and to be operated at equal speed. It 
is possible, however, to operate two centrifugal fans in 
parallel and working on the same air current when the 
dimensions of the fan (diameter and width) are quite 
different. The successful operation of the fans in such 
cases requires the careful proportionment of area in the 
fan drift. Also, it is necessary to regulate the speed of 
each fan so as to give an equal peripheral speed. In 
other words, the speed of rotation must vary inversely 
as the diameter of the fan. Also, the sectional area of 
the fan drift leading to each fan must be correctly pro- 
portioned to the quantity of air each will deliver against 
the same water gage or unit pressure. 

The operation of twin fans at the same speed will 
require twice the power necessary to drive a single fan 
at that speed, and the volume of air will be increased 
in the ratio of ¥2 = 1.26. That is to say, if a fan 
of given dimensions will give 10,000 cu.ft. of air per 
minute at a fixed speed against a certain water gage, 
twin fans of the same dimensions and operated at the 
same speed will give 12,600 cu.ft. per min. against the 
same water gage. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—A quantity of air equal to 100,000 cu.ft. per 
min. passes through two airways of equal section and of 
such unequal length that the resistances are to each 
other as 5 to 1. What quantity is passing through each 
airway ? 

Ans.—This question does not admit of a definite 
answer, for the reason that the resistance of an airway 
depends on both the length and the velocity of the air- 
current or in this case the quantity of air passing, as 
the two airways have the same section. ‘Thus the re- 
sistance in one of these airways can be made five times 
that in the other by making the length of the one five 
times the length of the other, with the same velocity of 
air-current or quantity passing, or both the length and 
quantity of air passing may vary with the same result. 
This is more clearly shown as follows: 

The expression for the resistance of an airway is 

k= pa = klov? 

But since the airways here have equal section, the value 
of the area a is the same in each, and the resistance & 
is equal to the unit pressure p in each airway. Hence 
if the resistance of one airway is five times that of the 
other, the unit pressure of that airway is also five times 
that in the other. The formula for the unit pressure 
of an airway is 





kloqg? 
a? 

But since, k, o and a are all the same in each airway 
and the unit pressure p is five times as great in one 
airway as in the other, the value of /v? for that airway 
is five times that value in the other airway. It is clear, 
therefore, that the resistance of one airway can be made 
five times that in the other airway by making the length 
of the one five times that of the other, while the velocity 
or quantity of air passing is the same in each. Or, making 
the length ratio less than 5, the quantity ratio will be 
increased accordingly. Hence no definite answer can be 
given to this question without knowing the ratio of the 
lengths of the airways. 

Ques.—While the fan is running at the same speed, 
will a larger quantity of air pass through an airway 
8x10 ft. in section than through one 6x8 ft. in section? 
Explain why. 

Ans.—For the same speed of fan it may be assumed 
that the power on the air is practically the same in each 
of these airways. In that case, assuming the airways 
are of equal length, the quantity of air in circulation 
varies directly as the area of the airway and inversely 
as the cube root of the perimeter. The value for each 
of these airways is as follows: 

Airway, 8 X 10 ft., a/¥ 0 = 80/V 36 = 24.2 
Airway, 6 X 8 ft., a/V 0 = 48/¥V 28 = 15.8 

Hence, since 24.2--15.8 = 1.53, the larger airway 
will pass practically 1.5 times as much air as the smaller 
one, for the same speed of fan. 
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Ques.—Find the gradient of a mine road, such that 
the resistance to hauling will be the same for the loaded 
and empty trips. The weight of the loaded cars is 1,800 
Ib. each, while that of the empties is 450 lb. each. Assume 
the track resistance to be 1/,, of the weight of the load 
hauled. 

Ans.—In order that the resistance to hauling shall 
be the same for loads and empties, the grade must favor 
the loaded cars and be such that the friction pull less 
the gravity pull of the loads shall be equal to the 
friction pull plus the gravity pull of the empties, 
because the friction pull resists the movement of both 
loads and empties, while the gravity pull assists the 
movement of the loads but opposes the movement of 
the empties. 

Calling the weight of the loaded cars W, that of the 
empty cars w, the grade angle of the road a, and the 
coefficient of friction being */,, of the weight in each 
case, remembering that the gravity pull is always equal 
to the weight hauled multiplied by the sine of the grade 
angle, we have for equal resistance of loads and empties 

WOC/r— sina) = w(*/7 + sma). 
But this equation may be written 
sin a(W+w) = /,.(W—vw) 
Hence 
1 /W—w 1 /1,800 — 450 
70 GF + 2 » 6 Gas aL. =) vitae 

The corresponding grade angle is 0 deg. 29 min. 30 sec., 
or the road should have a grade of practically 0.85 per 
cent., which is a rise of 1014 in. in 100 ft. 

Ques.—A shaft has been sunk to a depth of 140 yd. 
at a point 420 yd. from the outcrop of a coal seam, 
which dips toward the shaft at an angle of 41 deg. 15 
min. Find the length of a cross-tunnel driven from the 
bottom of the shaft to strike the seam. 

Ans.—Assuming a level surface, the length of the 
cross-tunnel from the bottom of the shaft to the seam is 
420 — (140/tan 41° 15’) = 420 — (140/0.877) = 

297 rte 

Ques.—If, in your examination for gas, you detected a 
cap 25% in. high, what percentage of gas would you Bay 
was indicated by this cap? 

Ans.—When using an unbonneted Davy lamp burning 
sperm or cottonseed oil, the percentage (J) of gas 
present in the mine air, corresponding to a height (h) 


of flame cap can be calculated by the formula J = V 36h. 
For a 25% in. flame cap, the percentage of gas is 


J = V 36 X 2.625 = 4.55 per cent. 

Ques.—A, B and C are three points along a gangway 
whose elevations are respectively, as follows: A, 990.1 
ft.; B, 996.6 ft.; C, 1,000.1 ft. How many feet is C 
higher than A, and what grade will be obtained from A 
to O if the distance is 1,000 ft.? 

Ans.—The point C is 1,000.1 — 990.1 = 10 ft. higher 
than point A. The road from A to C will therefore rise 
10 ft. in 1,000 ft. of distance, and will have a grade of 
1 per cent., the rise being 1 ft. per 100 ft. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Secretary of the Interior Lane recently announced the 
location of two of the three mining experiment stations and 
the three mine-safety stations provided for in the act passed 
last year by Congress and appropriated for at the present 
session. The first of the experimen‘ stations is to be at Fair- 
banks, Alaska; the second at Tucson, Ariz., and the third, not 
yet definitely announced, in the Pacific Northwest. 

The exact location of the last-named station is being held 
in abeyance pending personal investigation of the needs of 
that section soon to be made by Director Van. H. Manning of 
the Bureau of Mines at the request of Secretary Lane. The 
safety stations as decided upon will be at Butte, Mont.; Reno, 
Nev., and Raton, N.M. The sum of $25,000 is appropriated for 
each of the mining experiment stations and $101,500 for the 
three safety stations. 

The act authorizes the Secretary of the Interior to estab- 
lish in the several important mining regions of the United 
States 10 mining experiment stations and 7 mine-safety sta- 
tions in addition to those already established, but provides 
that not more than three of the experiment stations and the 
same number of safety stations shall be established in one 
year. The purpose of all the stations according to the law is 
to make investigations with a view to improving conditions 
in the mining, quarrying, metallurgical and other mineral 
industries, safeguarding life among employees, preventing 
unnecessary waste of resources, and otherwise contributing 
to the advancement of these industries. 

Each of the mine-safety stations is to be equippea with 
an all-steel mine rescue car which will respond to disaster 
calls within .its prescribed territory. Congress has appro- 
priated $53,000 for the purchase of three cars and the con- 
tracts are about to be let by the Bureau of Mines. These cars 
will be of special design and will represent the most modern 
thought in rescue work. They will be manned by expert 
erews of life savers, who, when they are not employed at a 
mine disaster, will go to the different mining camps and train 
the miners in rescue work and first aid to the injured. 

“The establishment of the metallurgical experiment sta- 
tions and the safety stations is one of the most important 
constructive steps that has been taken by Congress in the 
upbuilding of our mineral industry,” said Secretary Lane in 
commenting upon the announcement of the location of the 
stations. .“It is a most deserved recognition of an industry 
which now has a yearly output of probably two and a half 
billion dollars and which is next to agriculture in its import- 
ance to the welfare of the country. 


The experiment stations come to the great West at a time 
when they are peculiarly needed. The great impetus which 
has been given the industry through the Huropean war and 
the coincident development of the so-called oil flotation 
process in the utilization of the lower grade ores have empha- 
sized the necessity for such research aid as only the Federal 
Government can give. With the development of metallurgical 
processes, many of which are now under way, I expect in the 
near future to see a much greater industry, enjoying greater 
prosperity and employing more men, with the utilization of 
the low-grade mineral deposits to their highest extent. 
Already there are signs that this is coming. Old mines are 
being reclaimed, abandoned dumps which contained supposed 
worthless material are being worked over, and many prospects 
that heretofore were not considered workable are being turned 
into substantial mines. 

And with the three mine-safety stations. we are not forget- 
ting the men who toil beneath the ground. Their safety is 
an important part of the work of the Bureau of Mines. 

There has been a great deal of earnest rivalry between 
different localities for these experiment and safty stations 
and it has been difficult to make the selections. I can only say 
that the matter has been given much careful thought in all 
its bearings and that we have done what we thought was for 
the best. In the future some of the other localities will be 
given their opportunity. 


A Complaint About Rates 


A complaint against the rates on bituminous coal from 
mines in Kentucky and Tennessee to Toledo and Sandusky, 
Ohio, when intended for shipment beyond by vessel, has been 
filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission by the Federal 
Coal Co. and others. The Louisville & Nashville and other 
railroads were named defendants. This complaint is likely 
to comprise a new and important feature of the general lake 
eargo rate investigation which the Commission recently 
announced it would undertake. 
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In the new complaint the Commission was requested to 
order the roads to establish joint proportional lake cargo rates 
to the ports of Toledo and Sandusky on bituminous coal from 
the mines of the complainants when destined beyond the lake 
ports for shipment by vessel to destinations in Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and other states. It was pointed 
out that such proportional rates should be lower than the 
present local rates which are charged to the lake ports. Fur- 
thermore it was declared that the roads apply proportional 
rates on lake cargo coal from mines in the coal fields of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Virginia, which are in com- 
petition with the coal from the mines of the complainants. 


Rates To Be Advanced Hive Cents 


Advances in the rates on bituminous coal in carloads from 
mines in Illinois and Indiana to points in Illinois, Indiana, 
Wisconsin and Michigan will take effect on Sept. 1 next 
according to a decision just issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The railroads have proposed an advance 
of 5c. per net ton in the rates on the interstate transportation 
of this coal to all points in Illinois except to certain points 
on the east bank of the Mississippi River, to points in Indiana 
and points in the southern peninsula of Michigan and in Wis- 
consin south of the line of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
R.R. from Milwaukee to Madison and east of the line of the 
Illinois Central R.R. running south from Madison. Similar 
intrastate rates in Illinois and Indiana were produced but 
these are under suspension by orders of the state authorities. 
The Commission held that the roads have justified the advance 
in the interstate rates. 

The coal operators objected to the advances chiefly, it was 
said, because of the alleged discrimination which will result 
from this increase without any increase in rates on coal from 
the east. It was maintained that by reason of the production 
of coal south, east and west of them their market is practi- 
cally restricted to their own states and points farther north. 
They contended that their coal competes keenly in this terri- 
tory with coal from the East, which is of a higher grade than 
that produced in Illinois and Indiana. 

The decision of the Commission, however, stated that little 
Eastern coal is used in this territory for steam purposes, the 
demand being supplied by the slack and screenings produced 
by the coal operated involved in the present case. Eastern 
coal is used in considerable quantity in this territory in the 
production of gas and coke and in the manufacture of malle- 
able iron, ete., for which purpose it is better adapted than the 
Indiana and Illinois coal, and therefore more valuable. Both 
Eastern coals and Illinois-Indiana coals are used for domestic 
heating purposes. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Holding that it was the purpose of the Legislature to strike 
down an intolerable practice and that the beneficial purposes 
of the law should not be thwarted by a restricted construction 
of its language, Judge Kophart of the Superior Court, in his 
opinion, received on July 28, reversed the decision of the 
Luzerne County Court (Judge Strauss), quashing the indict- 
ment against Richard Jones, a mine foreman, and directs that 
the mine foreman be placed on trial. 

Mr. Jones was an assistant mine foreman for the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. and was charged with accepting money from 
a miner in his employ. The Judge of the lower court held that 
the mine foreman was not an employer in the strict construc- 
tion of the language. 

Judge Kophart reviews the case at length and says in part: 

The words “his or theirs” in the act (June 15, 1897) are 
used in a descriptive sense. The foreman and superintendent 
is referred to in his representative capacity, having under the 
laws of this state the right or power to employ, control and 
discharge, and when the words “his or their’ are used as to 
the employees, it describes the relation between them and the 
foreman, the persons who are affectd by this act, as being 
under his or their immediate control and supervision, and for 
this purpose they are his or their employees. It is moreover 
a colloquial expression of employees, much in. common use, 
that those who work for a foreman express their employment 
as working for Richard Jones (the foreman) rather than the 
owner, operator or master. 

The beneficial purpose of the act should not be thwarted 
by a restricted construction of its language. It was the pur- 
pose of the legislature to strike down an intolerable practice, 
enforced by unscrupulous persons desiring to profit at the 
expense of those dependent on their grace for daily wages. 
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A fair interpretation of the Act of Assembly accomplishes this 
purpose. 


Workings of the Compensation Act 


In a report of the working of the Compensation Act, by Dr. 
F. M. Bohlen, legal adviser to the compensation board, it is 
stated that out of 950 fatal accidents and about 100,000 non- 
fatal accidents for the first five months of the year there have 
been only about 13,000 settlements under the law. Dr. Bohlen 
explains that in many cases private settlements have been 
reached, in other cases reports of accidents were grossly 
exaggerated, and in many cases it has been difficult to secure 
reliable data. This is particularly true of foreigners, who 
hesitate to sign papers. 

He suggests some changes in the law. One of them is that 
the taking out of insurance be made compulsory where em- 
ployers are not permitted to carry their own insurance funds. 
The majority of those who do not insure themselves are small 
employers, and it sometimes happens that their assets are so 
meager that in case of serious accident to one or more em- 
ployees there is difficulty in forcing collection of the regula- 
tion benefits. 

Dr. Bohlen also suggests an amendment to the effect that 
discrimination in the hiring of men, because of their age or 
the size of their families be prohibited. Just how this would 
be accomplished was not made clear. A recommendation of 
this kind certainly runs contrary to the Constitution, as an 
employer has the privilege of hiring whom he pleases and 
if he chooses to hire only men below a certain age limit or 
single men, or men with small families, it’s nobody’s business 
but his own. 

No doubt some provision should be made for employees 
likely to be discriminated against in so far as that is possible. 
It might be suggested that an employer would receive con- 
cessions in insurance rates from the state for old men that 
are more liable to accident and for men with physical defects. 
The state could guard against this in making rates. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Jeddo—tThe fire in the Ebervale mine of the G. B. Markle 
Co. was extinguished on July 29, after raging for 12 hr., at 
one time threatening serious damage. 


Summit Hill—The Owl Creek Coal Co., which has been 
prospecting for anthracite coal for a number of years without 
success has suspended operations for the present. The work 
is being done near the site where coal was first discovered in 
791; 

Mahanoy City—The production of coal throughout this 
section of the anthracite region has been seriously hampered 
by the excessive rainfall during the month of July. During 
one day recently 2.3 in. of rain fell, bringing the total up to 
13.19 in. for the month, a record which has not been ap- 
proached in 33 years. 

The Lawrence colliery, which has been idle for quite a 
number of weeks undergoing repairs, has resumed operation 
giving employment to 500 men and boys. 

Lansford—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. is about to 
tap the largest and richest vein of anthracite coal between 
this city and Nesquehoning. Trees already have been removed 
and work commenced on a stripping operation, which prob- 
ably will last for years. An area about 6 mi. long and fully 
a mile wide, is underlaid with a bed of coal, at some places 
said to be about 100 ft. thick. At places it runs near the 
surface. Near Nesquehoning the company drove a tunnel into 
the mountain, and after penetrating less than 50 ft. struck a 
rich bed of coal. The drainage tunnel running between Little 
Italy and the Lehigh River will do away with all pumping 
and will drain the new operation. The company also has 
constructed a railroad over which the necessary supplies will 
be conveyed. It is estimated that the coal.deposit between 
here and Nesquehoning will last for at least 100 yr. 


Pittston—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has filed an appeal 
from the value of its property as fixed by the city assessors. 
The coal company charges that the assessment for 1916 is 
excessive and exhorbitant, in excess of the price the property 
would sell for at public sale, higher than surface property 
and that the assessment was illegally made by the blanket 
method of $250 a foot-acre. 


Hazleton—The Beaver Meadow, Coleraine, Jeansville and 
Beaver Brook mines were flooded and others badly hampered 
by the heavy rainstorms on July 26. The trolley station of 
the Lehigh Traction Co. at Tresckow was engulfed in a mine 
cave caused by washouts and the weak conditions of the 
workings underneath. Most of the big strippings in the 
Lehigh field were submerged for several days. At some places 
the water reached the fireboxes of the steam shovels. One 
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miner lost his life in a rush of water in the No. 11 colliery of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. Three men were caught 
in the flood in the lower level, but rescuers succeeded in get- 
ting two of them out alive. The third man was dead when 
brought to the surface. 


Pottstown—After a period of idleness covering 12 years, 
the Gabel mine is being placed in readiness for operation. As 
soon as the power plant is in shape to operate, the pumps 
will be started and the mine unwatered. 


Bituminous 


Washington—Final details are being worked out between 
the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the Pittsburgh Westmoreland 
Coal Co., for the transfer of the latter’s holdings. It is be- 
lieved that final arrangements will be made shortly. Four 
or five new mines will also be opened by the Kuhn interests 
in the upper Pigeon Creek or Ten Mile Creek Valley. 


Uniontown—Approximately two million dollars in wages to 
coal and coke workers in Fayette County was recently dis- 
tributed. All of the companies do not pay upon the same day, 
but most of them pay within a few days of éach other. 
With such vast amounts going into the hands of coal and 
coke workers, prosperity would appear to be an established 
fact. 


Connellsville—Hot weather and a scarcity of labor recently 
reduced the coke production in the Connellsville region to 
about 404,000 tons per week. At times it was impossible to 
secure enough men to pull the ovens, and 450 were shut down. 
The demand for coke remains unchanged, in spite of the an- 
ticipated withdrawal from the Connellsville market of cer- 
tain furnace interests which will be soon supplied with fuel 
from their own byproduct plants. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wellsburg—It was recently announced that considerable 
industrial development would commence at once in the Buffalo 
Valley between Wellsburg and the first tunnel on Bethany 
Pike. Fifty new houses for miners will be erected, and a 
coal mine will be developed at that point. It is thought that 
the railroad will be extended eventually to the Mononga- 
hela Valley, by which means a more direct route will be ob- 
tained. 


It has been announced that Cyrus Ferguson, of Holliday’s 
Cove and others, will take over the Rex Carbon Coal Co., at 
Cliftonville in Brooke County. It is understood that the new 
owners will make an opening through to Tits Run, north- 
ward. Thousands of dollars will be spent in this improve- 
ment, and by this means a thorough ventilation system will 
be established in the mine. 


Wheeling—Walter W. Laughead and EH. S. Higbee, act- 
ing for the Wheeling Center Coal Co., recently closed a deal 
with the Whitaker-Glessner Coal Co., whereby the latter 
acquired the title to 300 acres of coal land located in Ohio 
County. The purchase price is said to have been $42,000, the 
coal being a portion of a block, a part of which was recently 
sold to a local steel company at an approximate price of 
$60,000. 


Fairmont—cC. E. Minor was recently awarded a contract to 
build 50 houses at the Helen’s Run mine, of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. This work will be started immediately, and will be 
pushed to completion as rapidly as possible. 


Charleston—A decision was recently entered in the Com- 
mon Pleas Court of Kanawha County by Judge H. B. Rummell 
to the effect that the Kanawha & Hocking Coal and Coke Co. 
secures possession of the coal mines and property in Fayette 
County, and the property in Kanawha County formerly under 
lease to the Sunday Creek Coal Co. This decision dissolved an 
injunction which had been in force for some time, prevent- 
ing the Kanawha & Hocking Co., from interfering with the 
operation of the Sunday Creek Co. on the lands leased from 
the former concern.. 


Idamay—The Consolidation Coal Co. recently awarded the 
contract to Kisner Bros. for the erection of 50 dwellings at 
this point. The construction program calls for these houses to 
be completed by Christmas. A large store building will also 
be erected at Hutchinson, W. Va. 


KENTUCKY 


WHazard—The Kentucky River Power Co., with a power 
plant here, announces that it has signed 10-yr. contracts for 
eentral-station service with every coal operation in its field, 
one company alone excepted. This company is the Ashless 
Coal Corporation, which has a modern power plant of its own, 
installed a year or so ago. 


OHIO 


Columbus—The Ohio mine-rescue car, manned by several 
assistants in the Ohio mining department, started out recently 
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on a tour of instruction to teach miners and mine superin- 
tendents principles of first aid. 


Columbus—Suit has been filed in the Federal Court here 
against the Sunday Creek Coal Co. by J. GC, Underwood, asking 
damages of $18,000 for alleged violation of contract. The suit 
sets forth that Underwood had a contract with the company 
providing for a royalty of 4c. a ton on coal mined on property 
which he had leased to the company, and that the mine was 


abandoned. Another suit against the company asks for $10,000. 


damages as a result of the death of Andy Getzy, who, it is 
alleged, was suffocated by black damp while trying to rescue 
a child from an old shaft. 


Glouster—A big celebration commemorating the reopening 
of mines in the Hocking Valley was held at Glouster last 
week, participated in by miners and operators alike. The 
affair was the first of its kind in the history of mining in the 
Hocking Valley. 


Neffs—The Baltimore & Ohio Coal Co. has resumed opera- 
tions at the Neff mine, this having been closed down on 
account of extensive improvements to the tipple. 


Athens—Operators and union officials interested in the 
Hocking district have expressed the opinion that there will 
be no shut-down as a result of the decision of the Ohio 
Supreme Court temporarily restraining the Public Utilities 
Commission from placing in effect an order reducing freight 
rates on coal shipments. This belief is based upon the opinion 
that the Commission will be sustained when the court hears 
the case. Most of the mines in the Hocking field are now in 
operation, following their long lay-off, and about 9,000 men 
are employed. Other mines will be opened if the court 
decision is favorable. 


ILLINOIS 


Hillsboro—Abstracts are being prepared for closing the 
options recently obtained by Eastern capitalists on 5,000 acres 
of coal lands east and southeast of Hillsboro. The price to be 
paid is $15 an acre, which means that about $75,000 will be 
distributed. The deal was put through by George Huffer of 
Shelbyville and A. E. Neal, of Hillsboro. It is announced that 
steps toward developing the property will be taken without 
delay. 


Springfield—The new Jones & Adams mine, 2 mi. east of 
Springfield, resumed operation Aug. 1. It had been closed 
down since April. The company expects to operate the mine 
regularly and to keep it going all winter. Preparations are 
being made for resumption of work at a number of other 
mines in the Springfield district. 

Cairo—The project of building the Chicago, Springfield & 
Cairo R.R. through some of the most extensive coal fields of 
Tllinois is being revived. W. R. Crumpton, of Chicago, and F. 
T. Keisacher, of Springfield, are promoting it. It is proposed 
to use gasoline-driven cars for passengers and steam for coal 
and other. freight. 


Staunton—The second annual convention of the State Co- 
Operative Society was held here Monday at the Mine Workers’ 
Labor Temple. Codperative societies of the state were repre- 
sented by delegates. The constitution and the uniform local 
branch bylaws were revised to conform to the needs of the 
organization as developed by the year’s experience. Steps 
were taken toward making the organization a national 
coéperative society, and toward inaugurating a wholesale 
department. 


Duquoin—Depositors of the defunct Henry Horn bank, 
which failed for $350,000 when Horh, who was a prominent 
coal operator, died in December, 1914, are receiving a 10 per 
cent. dividend, amounting to $30,000. A dividend of 20 per 
cent. was paid some time ago. It is expected that the 
depositors will receive at least 40 per cent. altogether. 


Pana—Four miners were recently reported killed and two 
others severely injured as the result of a gas explosion in the 
Springside mine. The fan at the mine had been stopped ever 
Sunday July 30 and when the men entered the operation a 
quantity of explosive gas was ignited. 


Perey—Mine No. 6, owned and operated by the Willis Coal 
and Mining Co. of St. Louis was recently closed for an in- 
definite period. About 400 men are thus thrown out of em- 
ployment, 


COLORADO 


Denver—The Federal investigation into coal trade condi- 
tions in the West was opened here recently before E. N. 
Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. More 
than 50 prominent coal operators, representing the states of 
Washington, Montana, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico and 
Colorado were in attendance. 
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Hywel Davies, a former well known Kentucky coal man, 
has been appointed as a Federal conciliator to confer with 
miners and operators on the Mesaba iron range in Minnesota. 


Malcolm H. Ganser, for a number of years connected with 
the city sales office of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co., has become associated with the sales forces of J. S. 
Wentz & Co., Land Title Building, Philadelphia. 


R. J. Bryan, of Martins Ferry, Ohio, was recently ap- 
pointed superintendent of the mine of the Barton Coal Co. He 
has been previously employed both as mine foreman and 
chief electrician at various mines in Belmont Co., Ohio. 


Duncan McDonald, secretary-treasurer of the United Mine 
Workers of Illinois, states that the indications are for better 
conditions in the fall in the Illinois fields. Three or four 
of the larger mines in the Central Illinois district are expected 
to resume, although they will probably not run full time. 
Mines in the southern part of the state which have been 
closed down for nearly a year and a half, will probably reopen 
in September or October. 


H. D. Thomas, who for the past 10 yr. has been connected 
with the Sunday Creek Co., with offices in Toledo, has severed 
his connection with that concern and accepted a position as 
assistant sales manager with the George M. Jones Co., an 
operating coal concern with its main offices in the Ohio 
Building, Toledo. His former position with the Sunday Creek 
Co. will be filled by J. R. Fitzer, of Columbus. Mr. Fitzer has 
been with the Sunday Creek Co. for a good many years. He 
does not expect to locate in Toledo but will look after this 
territory from the Columbus office. 
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W. W. James, who in the early days of mining was super- 
intendent of the Hazel and Hollywood collieries, died recently 
in Scranton at the age of 90 years. 


John Tumulty, assistant mine foreman at the United mine 
of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. was recently killed by a fall of 
roof coal. It is said that this is the first serious accident to 
occur at the United mine in 10 years. 


Andrew Grosko, possibly the oldest man in Pennsylvania, 
died on July 29. His family asserts that he was 105 years, 
6 months and 24 days old. Grosko was in good health, and 
never had the service of a physicion. He was a miner and 
had followed that occupation from boyhood. In 1886 he came 
from Austria to the Moshannon coal region, where he worked 
in the coal mines after reaching his 100th year. 
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Coal Jig. M. J. Gasper, Hazleton, Penn. 1,192,296, July 25, 
1916. Filed Mar. 25, 1916. Serial No. 86,635. 

A. C. Murphy, New York, N. Y. 1,189,283, 
July 4, 1916. Filed Oct. 17, 1914. Serial No. 867,058. 

Smoke Consumer. H. S. Ayling, Danville, Ill. 1,190,843, 
July 11, 1916. Filed Sept. 9, 1915. Serial No. 49,761. 

Mechanical Stoker. <A. G. Elvin, Somerville, N. J. 119,- 
741, July 11, 1916. Filed Dec. 30, 1914. Serial No. 879,683. 

H. A. Kulin, Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,190,- 
Filed May 18, 1914. Serial No. 839,328. 

Coal Drilling Machine. Dan Armenti, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1,189,901, July 4, 1916. Filed Sept. 4, 1915. Serial No. 49,048. 

Carbide Miner’s Lamp. J. B. Anton, Monongahela, Penn. 
1,187,481, June 20, 1916. Filed Mar. 22, 1916. Serial No. 85,- 
TTL: 

Smoke Condenser. 
1,188,248, June 20, 1916. 
403. 

Smoke Indicator. T. W. McNeill and I. J. Babcock, Chicago, 
Tll. 1,188,802, June 27, 1916. Filed Mar. 20, 1916. Serial No, 
85,262. 


Dumping Car. 


Mining Machine. 
300, July 11, 1926: 


F. W. Breitenstein, Vancouver, B. C. 
Filed Nov. 11, 1913. Serial No. 800,- 
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F. P. McClain and J. A. Futcher, Rill- 
Filed Jan. 22, 1916. Serial 


Mine Shaft Gate. 
ton, Penn. 1,191,806, July 18, 1916. 
No. 73,701. 


Handling Mechanism for Mine Cars. A. Ferguson, Roscoe, 


Penn. 1,187,825, June 20, 1916. Filed Mar. 15, 1916. Serial 
No. 84,384. 
Blower for Upright Water Tube Boilers. J. Magee, De- 


troit, Mich. Filed July 23, 1914. Serial 


No. 852,768. 

Process of Making Coke. 
Boston, Mass. 1,191,943, July 25, 1916. 
Serial No. 870,809. 

Means for Sampling and Checking Miner’s Coal. HE. Ram- 
say, Birmingham, Ala. 1,191,227, July 18, 1916. Filed Apr. 6, 
1914. Serial No. 830,092. 

Automatie Gate Locking Device for Mine Shafts. G. A. 
Schreier, Springfield, Ill. 1,188,106, June 20, 1916. Filed Aug. 
3.) 1912s Serial wNoss (36. 

Automatie Control for Flash Boilers. G. H. Hill, assignor 
to General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 1,190,167 July 4, 
1916. Filed May 25, 1915. Serial No. 30,444. 

Grate Mechanism. J. A. Bow and P. Thill, Great Falls, 
Mont., and A. E. Wheeler, London, Eng. 1,191,272, July 18, 
1916. Filed Dec. 17, 1914. Serial No. 877,708. 

Apparatus for Treating Coal and Other Hydrocarbonace- 
ous Substances. J. D. Scott, Detroit, Mich. 1,190,957, July 11, 
1916. Filed Aug. 26, 1910. Serial No. 579,019. 


1,187,758, June 20, 1916. 


H. W. Buhler and C. J. Emerson, 
Filed Nov. 7, 1914. 
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Boston, Mass.—The schooner “Kenwood,” of this city, has 
been chartered to load a cargo of coal at Philadelphia for 
Bahia. The terms are withheld. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Le Roy Eccles and other heirs of the 
Eccles estate are planning for the opening of the mines of 
the Ketchum Coal Co., in Carbon Co. 


Barbourville, Ky.—The first section of the new Cumber- 
land & Manchester R.R., to extend from this city to Manches- 
ter, Ky., has been opened for traffic. Twelve miles of the line 
have been completed and another 12 mi. is building. 


Washington, D. C.—The Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. has 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission to require the 
Lehigh Valley R.R. to refund $319,658, alleged overcharges, 
which have been paid to it since the shipping rates went into 
effect on Apr. 1. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The ship “Thelma” left here recently 
with 700 tons of bituminous coal for Greenland. This is the 
first time coal has been shipped from here to within the Arctic 
Circle. The fuel is destined to Ivigtut where it will be used 
in mining cryolite. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The readjustment committee of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. of New Jersey has extended until Aug. 15 
the limit for exchanging preferred and common stock of the 
above company for those of the reorganization, the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. of Pennsylvania. 

Whitesburg, Ky.— Floods in the south and east have had a 
telling effect, it is said, on shipments of coal from the 
eastern Kentucky field, and railroads have been unable to 
handle shipments. Within 10 to 15 days everything will be 
righted according to an announcement. 

Phillipi, W. Va.—The majority of the issue of $841,000 in 
bonds of the West Virginia Co. are to be taken by a purchaser 
whose identity is not made known. The West Virginia Co. 
has taken up 29,000 acres in the Fairmont region, and it is 
understood that the new owners will commence immediate de- 
velopment. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—The coal dredgers in the Susquehanna 
River have had a busy season until the work was recently 
interfered with by the unusual summer freshets in the river. 
One of the companies, the Anthracite Drifted Coal Co., has 
been taking from two to three carloads daily from the water 
near Parryville. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—The Richland Coal Co., of Wheeling, 
W. Va., has started operations at a new mine located on 
Buffalo Creek near Wellsburg, W. Va. It has also entered 
into the lake business by the purchase of three lake vessels 
with a carrying capacity of 9,000 tons each trip which will 
make it a strong factor in the lake coal trade. 

Cadiz, Ohio—J. A. Klugston, of Philadelphia, representing a 
large Eastern coal company has been closing several ‘deals 
for coal land in this county. He has negotiated the sale of 
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about 2,000 acres of coal of the lower vein. Test holes were 
put down before the coal was purchased as the company 
wished to be assured of the existence of the coal before pur- 
chasing. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Records on tonnage have been made by 
two Shenago boats during the past week. The steamer “J, M. 
Schoonmaker” was loaded with 14,409 tons of bituminous coal 
at Ashtabula consigned to Duluth. The steamer “Snyder, Jr.,” 
was loaded with 13,544 tons of ore on its trip from Duluth. 
The two boats are sister ships and are of nominal 14,000 tons 
capacity. 

Dott, W. Va.—The Turkey Gap and Coke Co. 
purchased the property of the Modoc Coal Mining Co., 
Springton, W. Va., calling this the Modoc colliery. It is 
making extensive repairs and improvements, building new 
houses and tipple, repainting, ete. Additional new mine 
equipment will soon be delivered and it is expected the pro- 
duction will be increased at this plant at once. 


Moundsville, W. Va.—On Saturday, Aug. 12, all the prop- 
erty both real and personal of the Mound City Coal Co., bank- 
rupt, will be sold at public auction at the front door of the 
Marshall County Court House in the city of Moundsville. This 
property consists of about 800 acres of coal land, rights-of- 
way, leasehold rights and other mining rights and mining 
privileges, also the surface property, tipple, buildings, ete. 

Scranton, Penn.—Ellsworth Davis, a mining engineer, at 
the request of the school board made an examination of the 
No. 16 school in West Scranton, which has been seriously 
damaged by a cave-in. His report is that the building is 
unsafe and should be abandoned, as it may collapse at any 
time. The school was built 15 yr. ago at a cost of $80,000, 
and in addition $60,000 have been spent in repairs due to two 
previous cave-ins. 


St. Louis, Mo.—R. W. Ropiequet, attorney for the St. Louis 
Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau, has received notice that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has refused to disturb the 
rate on coal shipments from southern Illinois, western Ken- 
tucky and northwestern Alabama to Memphis, Tenn. The 
Alabama operators asked to have the rate increased 25c, a 
ton. The southern Illinois and western Kentucky operators 
resisted. Ropiequet was their attorney. 


recently 








Louisville, Ky.—Announcement was made on July 28 that 
the Louisville Industrial Foundation capital stock of $1,000,000 
had been fully subscribed. This will be devoted to bringing 
new manufacturing enterprises to the city, where cheap fuel 
is one of the major inducements. Twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars in subscriptions were returned by one man in one day, 
the North Jellico Coal Co. making one of $5,000. Numerous 
other coal operators have contributed generously to the fund. 


Toronto, Canada—Hon. Lorne A. Campbell, minister of 
mines for British Columbia, reports a great increase in the 
coal mining output of the province. Figures compiled from 
the latest data show that the production of coal on Vancouver 
Island and in the Crow’s Nest Pass district for the first five 
months of the year exceed that for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1915 by 45 per cent. The increase in coke shipments 
in the same period amounted to 48 per cent. over the corre- 
sponding period last year. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Goy. Elliot W. Major of Missouri has asked 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend a proposed 
lower freight rate on coal from Springfield and other Illinois 
points to Kansas City, Mo. The letter was written at the 
request of Missouri mine operators, who fear the decreased 
shipping cost would injure their business. The same condi- 
tions apply, the Governor says, to operators in Kansas, Iowa. 
and Oklahoma. The proposed decrease is from $1.90 to $1.25 
a ton, over the Chicago & Alton R.R. 


Somerset, Penn.—Plans are under way for the construction 
of a water-power plant on the Stoneycreek River. The dams 
by which the water will be impounded will be constructed in 
the narrow gorges in the 5-mi. valley below Shanksville which 
are advantageously located for the purpose, the hills on both 
sides rising to a height of from 100 to 150 ft. Shanksville is 
between 300 and 400 ft. higher than Mostoller, assuring 
adequate fall for generating power for electric energy to be 
transmitted to the coal mines and towns in this region. 


Chiengo, Ull.—Highty-three Kentucky and Tennessee coal- 
producing companies have asked the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for joint through rates on their production to 
Great Lake ports via Toledo and Sandusky. Joint Lake cargo 
rates are in effect from West Virginia territory, and Kentucky 
and Tennessee operators allege discrimination. Despite a 
15e. differential, Kentucky coals are making marked headway 
at the head of the lakes, and Southern shippers feel that the 
elimination of this differential would have the effect of 
enlarging their Northern markets considerably. 
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General Review 


Over the country as a whole there has been no great 
change in either market conditions or consumption of coal. 
Hot weather has decreased the demand somewhat, but prices 
remain firm. 

Anthracite—The general situation in anthracite is one of 
firmness, with consumption about keeping pace with produc- 
tion. A greater or less scarcity of this fuel is feared later on. 
Production has been somewhat interfered with by recent 
heavy rains in the anthracite region, and several collieries 
have been obliged to close down temporarily on account of 
flooding, caving and similar troubles directly chargeable to 
the excessive precipitation. Heavy shipments also have been 
made both east and west. These have curtailed somewhat 
deliveries to Philadelphia and contiguous territory, and a 
mild scarcity of this coal is deemed imminent. Other factors 
tending to tighten the market are car and labor shortage, 
both of which are being more or less felt over a wide area 
of the country. 


Bituminous—Pocahontas and New River coals on account 
of the recent floods are still somewhat short in supply at 
Newport News. AS a result the prices of these fuels in New 
England are firm. Shipments of Georges Creek coals are 
slow, while the movement of Pennsylvania grades is prac- 
tically unchanged. In New York and its vicinity soft coal is 
in good demand, with prices tight, dealers hesitating before 
accepting large orders. In Philadelphia and vicinity the 
bituminous prices have moved upward, with indications of a 
still further advance. Coal men in Baltimore are in some 
instances refusing new business and the trade as a whole is 
tighter. Labor and car scarcity is somewhat injuring this 
trade, while business is developing which apparently nobody 
wants. Dumpings over the piers at Hampton Roads for July 
were lighter than those for June and a shortage of coal is 
still seriously felt. This is due in large measure to the floods 
in the coal regions tributary to this port. Export demand 
and coastwise shipments have been good, and while there has 
been some delay on export delivery, there has been none on 
bunkering fuel. The local market for Pocahontas and New 
River is approximately normal. The market in Pittsburgh is 
slightly stronger, and while the demand for steam and do- 
mestic fuel. .is light, the prices are well maintained. A car 
shortage in the western Pennsylvania region has caused a 
slowness of deliveries as well as. temporary suspension of 
work at some collieries. Cleveland reports an active demand 
for slack, while a car shortage is being seriously felt. The 
intense heat which has been existing between the Rocky and 
the Allegheny Mountains is having a somewhat depressing 
effect upon the demand for domestic coal. On the other hand, 
the demand for steam fuel is approximately what it has been 
and prices of all grades are well maintained. A car and labor 
shortage is also being felt throughout the territory east of 
the Mississippi and north of the Ohio, while it extends to the 
eastern Kentucky and West Virginian fields south of that 
river. : 


Lake Trade—The demand for Lake coal is greater than it 
has ever been before this season, and this has had a somewhat 
stabilizing effect upon the coal market. Boats are as here- 
tofore somewhat difficult to secure. This is particularly true 
for deliveries to Lake Michigan. 


Middle Western—Dealers complain that domestic buying 
is extremely dull. This is probably in large measure due to 
the hot weather which has prevailed throughout the Middle 
West during the past week. This has also to a certain extent 
retarded steam coal activities and production throughout the 
Illinois field has been somewhat curtailed. A labor shortage 
is being felt by the retailers as well as operators and, in 
some instances, it is impossible to secure adequate labor for 
unloading and storing coal in the yards. There has been 
practically no change in prices, however, and in many in- 
Stances these show a slight tendency to advance, particularly 
for certain grades and qualities. 


A Year Ago—dAnthracite continues heavy, though opera- 
tions are increased. The boom in steel and the new restric- 
tion on British exports are the predominating features in the 
bituminous situation. Less favorable crop outlook a depress- 
ing factor, 


é 


Business Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—Wealth has: been, and is, pouring 
into this country, but with all this there is no disposition to 
expand beyond the safety line. Which is to say that we appre- 
ciate the enormity of the European War, the terrific loss of 
life and property and the huge increase in indebtedness. Two 
years of war have caused us to be alive to the world situation 
today. 

The war has brought us prosperity beyond any dreams 
we may have had, but we are husbanding our resources be- 
cause of the uncertainties of the future. In such times, how- 
ever, it is difficult to economize to any extent. Prices of raw 
products are abnormally high; prices for labor are almost 
prohibitive and labor is still demanding more. 

At present we are beginning to discount the return of 
peace, although there is nothing in sight to indicate any will- 
ingness on the part of the allies to slacken hostilities until 
Germany is decisively beaten. 

Under these conditions it is natural that there should be 
no speculative impulse. It is too apparent that we will be 
obliged to furnish the allies with more money, either by loans 
or the purchase of American securities, to warrant any sus- 
tained upward movement in securities. 

Fortunately the ban has been placed upon over-specula- 
tion and over-valuation. We are now in a resting position 
waiting for new developments. It is a time that calls for 
financial strength and sound judgment. 

When the end of the war is seen to be actually approach- 
ing, there will be an opportunity to strike a balance between 
the changed conditions which will accompany peace. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods has been in excess of the corresponding period of a 
year ago. Buyers have attended the market in much larger 
numbers, many of them coming from the South and West. 
Great interest is being shown in Chicago Market Week and 
Fashion Show to be held Aug. 7 to 12 and an unusually large 
number of merchants are expected. Collections are ahead of 
the same period last year. 

The American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Quiet, but 
strong, is the condition of the wool market. The demand 
seems to have been, during the week under review, more for 
domestic wools than for foreign, and a good proportion of the 
sales was in territory wools. Sales, however, were distrib- 
uted over practically all kinds of wools. Most of the new 
clip has been bought up and shipped to the East from the 
West, but there is still a comparatively small amount left in 
Montana. Some dealers do not care to sell any tops for fall 
delivery unless they receive from 5 to 8c. more than for the 
same grades at present. 

The woolen goods market has been more active during 
the week under review and the situation appears somewhat 
more favorable than during previous weeks. Altogether the 
woolen goods market is strong and likely to remain so because 
there are practically no developments which can occur to 
make prices much lower. 

Dun—Such striking and uniform gains appear in compari- 
son with results at this period in best previous years that 
the outlook can only be regarded with optimism. Existing 
conditions in trade and industry are noteworthy for the re- 
markable activity shown at the approach of midsummer, but 
the most gratifying feature is the avoidance of speculative 
excesses and overextension in nearly all undertakings. While 
the magnitude of forward engagements testifies to the wide- 
spread confidence in the future, business interests still dis- 
play commendable judgment and prudence in confining com- 
mitments within the limits of safety. This policy of conserva- 
tism acccntuatcz the underlying strength of the situation, and 
is one of the strongest factors making for sustained economic 
progress. 

Bradstreet—Trade does not pause nor does there seem any 
doubt as to the future. Even in sections, the Northwest for 
example, where talk of damage to wheat is most rife, buy- 
ing pursues the even tenor of its way, and, indeed, pur- 
chases for fall are earlier and heavier than a year ago. 
In fact trends in general, except in the rain-swept parts of 
the southeast, indicate that buying for immediate shipment is 
comparatively good, while ordering for fall delivery is grow- 
ing and will be heavier during the first fortnight of August. 
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BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River still short at Hampton Roads 
and prices firm. Export inquiry good, but shippers cautious 
about guaranteeing dispatch. Georges Creek shipments slow. 
Pennsylvania grades unchanged. Shortage feared in anthra- 
cite. 

Bituminous—The movement of Pocahontas and New River 
coals to the piers is still hampered by the flood damage of a 
fortnight ago and most of the agencies are seriously short of 
coal to clear steamers. Slow loading will probably be the 
rule for at least a fortnight longer. In scattered instances 
cargoes have been cleared with reasonable promptness but 
on most tonnage there has been delay of three to five days. 
Some coastwise steamers have been diverted to other ports 
pending improvement at Hampton Roads. 

Prices are accordingly quite firm f.o.b., only a few shippers 
being willing to make concessions from $3, and then only for 
August. There is also a growing caution against guaranteeing 
loading within a specified time, and already contract stipula- 
tions of that nature are being waived by consignees or steamer 
owners anxious for coal. 

Inquiry is better, especially for export. There are con- 
tinued rumors of large orders from foreign governments, 
some of them being re-orders in cases where shippers are al- 
leged not to have met requirements, but careful sifting is re- 
quired to separate genuine inquiries from the other kind. 

Georges Creek shipments are still coming forward slowly, 
due mainly to the shortage of bottoms and the unfavorable 
weather. The steamer “Plymouth,” usually plying to Alex- 
andria, Egypt, was diverted for one trip, Baltimore to Boston, 
as part of the effort on the part of shippers to make up the 
arrears here on Georges Creek contracts. 

Grades from the Pennsylvania districts have shown no par- 
ticular price movement as yet, except for futures. For de- 
liveries through October and November certain of the Cam- 
bria and Somerset coals have been marked up 15c. or so. 
For spot coal, however, prices are about the same as last 
quoted. Inquiry on all rail shipments is good and prices re- 
munerative. Several of the highest grade coals are out of the 
market except for small tonnages. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at 
points designated, are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfizlds...... . $2.385@2:85 $2:65@3.15 1.52.0. $1.10@1.60 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.60@3.00 2.90@3.30 .......... 1.35@1.75 
Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 2.00@2.10 


Pocahontas and New River, f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., are $2.90@3. On cars Providence and Boston prices 
are $4.90@5.10. 

Anthracite—Apprehension over a probable shortage in the 
fall and winter is increasing among the trade. It is rea- 
lized that the time lost by slow movement along the coast 
cannot be made up and that more than a few dealers will be 
behind their usual quota. 

The only thing to offset this is the admitted fact that re- 
tail purchases were heavy all last season in anticipation of 
an anthracite strike. In the large cities particularly this is a 
factor in the outlook. There is a well-defined fear that com- 
pany barge freights from the loading ports will be advanced 
over the 50@55c. rate that still prevails. On this account re- 
tailers are conservative in quotations for future deliveries. 

The latter half of July was a great disappointment in re- 
ceipts at Tidewater in this territory. All-rail shipments lat- 
terly have been particularly good. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite situation remains strong. Chestnut tighter and 
pea moving well. Soft coal in good demand with prices firm. 
Shippers hesitating before aceepting large orders. 

Anthracite—There has been no let-up in the anthracite sit- 
uation. Demand is good in other sections of the country but 
slow at Tidewater. Supply here is not large but sufficient 
to meet all requirements. 

There is no great stir on the part of dealers to prepare 
for the rush that is sure to come early next month but there 
are operators who already hesitate before accepting orders 
for the prepared sizes for immediate delivery. They point to 
the labor and car conditions as they believe these will be- 
come worse instead of better. 

Demand from the West is heavy and operators are finding a 
ready market for spare tonnages. There is much activity in 
the New England states but heavy shipments by rail are in- 
terfered with by embargo orders which are frequently placed. 
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Shipments by water are heavy but bottoms are scarce, so 
many boats being used in other lines, and rates are high for 
those available. 

There is but little trouble in moving egg and stove, but 
chestnut coal is long and even this is in better shape than a 
week ago. There are shippers who accept orders for egg and 
stove only on condition that some chestnut shall be included 
in the order. ; 

Some individuals are letting their supply go at from 15 to 
25c. off regular schedule.. Pea coal is moving fairly well but 
concessions of from 10 to 15c. are reported. 

The buckwheat coals are in excellent condition. The good 
grades of No. 1 Buckwheat are short, while the cheap coals are 
practically out of the market. Buckwheat No. 2 is in plentiful 
supply with small concessions being made to move it. Barley 
or Buckwheat No. 3 is moving well. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tidewater, at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken..... $4.95 See ee aD. Pea. ene $3.90 $3.75@3.90 

Ege thecuee 5,35: $5.35 Buck. eee 2.75 2.65@2.75 

Stove...... §.65 §55 Ricés Meee 2.20 2.10@2.20 

ING. i fle acs 5.65 5.40@5.65 Barley..... 1.95 1.80@1.95 
Boiler-@awe 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—The activity which has existed in the bitu- 
minous market for the past few weeks continues. There has 
been no letup in demand and prices remain firm. Buyers for 
large consumers are invading the market for bargains but 
find few. Free coals are quickly picked up. There are those 
who look for more strength. Some few grades show a slight 
increase over last week’s prices but these are for individual 
shipments. 

The supplies at Tidewater are not large. Some of the 
better grades are practically out of the market while the 
cheaper grades are being held firm with little being let go at 
less than $2.95 f.o.b. The better grades are held firm at 
from 10 to 30c. higher. Some shippers are hesitating before 
taking orders for immediate delivery. 


Current quotations for various grades, gross tons, f.o.b. 
Tidewater follow: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big ioe ee. 50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 on 95@2.10 


Georges Creek Tyson. . 10@3.30 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.380 1.55@1.75 
Clearfield: Medium...... 3 00@3. 20 ‘8:00@35202) 2s eee 1.45@1.65 
South: Forks sasswee ee 3,30@8;, 50 |. 6S nance eee eee 1.75@1.95 
Nanty Glo.. 3: L0@s520 Foes oe eee 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: "Me- 

dium.. d .. 38.00@8.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
Quemahoning. ORE Rota: 4 ees anne 3.10@3.25 3,10@3.25 1.55@1.70 
West Virginia Fairmont 2 .......... 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.20@1.30 
Fairmont mine Tunas a ene eee - 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.2 rigctpet: 
Western Maryland 4,..5%.>, nice. 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.4 45 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite hampered by floods. 
West curtail local deliveries. Prices strong, except on nut. 
Searcity of coal imminent. August circulars out. Bituminous 
prices move upward, with indications of further advance. 

Anthracite—The heavy rains throughout the region have 
added to the operators’ troubles and greatly curtailed the al- 
ready short production. Many of the collieries were shut 
down for the best part of a week and a number of them have 
not at this writing resumed. 

The dealers in this city who receive a large tonnage via 
canal have been hard hit by the above conditions, as the banks 
of the Lehigh canal have been damaged to such an extent 
that it will take several weeks before repairs can be made. 
and in the meantime the dealers on the water front will be 
shut off from that source of supply. The tonnage was badly 
needed to help out the railroad situation and its loss is caus- 
ing much dissatisfaction to the trade. 

The early part of August finds the local market rather 
dull, especially with the retailers. There are no large orders 
being placed, but numerous ones for a few cars each, which 
with the scarcity of coal is sufficient to keep things going. 

The demand for coal both by the eastern and western mar- 
kets continues strong, and before they are satisfied the con- 
ditions here will have to change materially, for there still 
seems to be no doubt that the fall business will commence 
earlier than usual. 

Thousands of tons will soon be ordered on which there 
might have been a saving to the retail dealers of 30c. per ton. 
The individuals are taking it for granted that they will get 
$3 for their pea coal this winter. Stove is another size 
which gives evidence of being short. However, as to this 
size no blame can be placed on the dealer for being short if 
he is not carrying it in sufficient quantities, for at no time 
this year has it been in surplus or when it could have been 
shipped in large quantities. 


Big shipments East and 
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Egg, too, has held’ its own unusually late this year and 
this size, so often attacked by the cutters, has advanced 
regularly each month. It is not supposed that orders for 
either of these sizes have been placed at off prices since 
early in June. 

With chestnut conditions are entirely different. The de- 
mand locally is light and the price would gladly be cut 15@ 
20c. by certain shippers on an order of fair size. 

The steam coals are doing fairly well, but buckwheat is 
the only size in any particular demand, although even this 
is not urgent. 

The August prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for 
line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide shipment are 
as follows: 


: Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken.....ssee++-. $3.60 $4.75 Buckwheat......... $1.65 $2.55 
Bigg eas Re ipiatebota teu © 4.05 5.15 RICE 4 crekegs werent L000 tae 
SRS gees 4.30 549 Boilers. eee ‘90 1.80 
Chestnut..0...0..%. 4.4) 5.45 Barley. fen sees awe W7SN Bat 
GR Mit lilelere 4 ws 2.70 3.60 


Bituminous—The trade goes into August with the prices of 
all grades in a strong position. The slight upward move- 
ment begun a few weeks ago continues and while the changes 
within the last few days have not been many, yet the tend- 
ency -is favorable and there is an increasing demand for 
coal. 

The car supply is once more becoming a serious problem 
and at times the operations in the Western Pennsylvania sec- 
tion have only had about a 35 per cent. allotment of cars. 
Most shippers report good orders in hand, but are much dis- 
appointed in not being able to fill them promptly. The prices 
per gross ton at the mines are about as follows: 


Georges Creek. Rig Vein.. $1.90@2 GO Fairmont gas, $......... $1.65@1.75 
South Fork Miller Vein.. 1.70@1.80 Fairmont gas, mine-run.. 1.45@1.55 
Clearfield (ordinary).. 1.40@1.50 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.20@1.25 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.35@1.40 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.40@1.50 
West Va. Freeport..... 1.25@1.30 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.25@1.35 

Fairmont slack.......... 1.20@1.25 


BALTIMORE 
Trade still tighter and coal men are refusing new business. 
Labor and ear scarcity hurts the trade. Anthracite men too 
are feeling the pinch even though demand is light. 


Bituminous—The situation in the coal trade here is highly 
interesting, principally because new business is now develop- 
ing which no one seems to want. Many coal shippers here re- 
port that they can only get coal from certain mines in small 
quantities and as a favor. These shippers, and producers as 
well, have their hands full in the face of short labor and 
short car supply in keeping their regular customers and con- 
tracts covered properly. 

Prices to the trade are about as follows, at the mines, per 


gross ton: Georges Creek, Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.50; 
Quemahoning, $1.55@1.60; Somerset, $1.50; Freeport, $1.30; 
Fairmont, gas, three-quarter, $1.35; same, mine-run, $1.20@ 


1.25; slack, $1.10@1.15. 

Anthracite—Dealers here are complaining more and more 
that they are not getting coals as desired. Many firms that 
had wished to deliver from cars to homes during July are 
still awaiting shipments of sufficient bulk to care for their 
needs. This is all the more significant when it is known that 
the demand has been below the seasonal average. It also 
presages a lively time this fall when demand will undoubtedly 
far’ outstrip supply for the time being. 

HAMPTON ROADS 

Dumpings for July lighter than June. Shortage of coal 
still seriously felt. Export demand and coastwise shipments 
zood. Leeal market for Pocahontas and New River Bonar. 
Anthracite dull. 

As will be noted from the following figures, the ton- 
nage dumped over the piers of the three coal-carrying roads 
for July is considerably less than for the preceding month. 
This is to be accounted for in large measure by the recent 
floods and washouts, the Norfolk & Western, which shows 
practically all of the decrease, being the heaviest sufferer. 
With the orders in hand, it is felt by the trade that August 
will show up well. 

Coastwise tonnage is increasing, principally to New Eng- 
land ports, and is in better demand. Contract customers are 
taking the tonnage due under their contracts and new bus- 
iness is also evident. 

The demands of bunker steamers during the past week 
have been heavy. While cargo steamers have been delayed, 
there have been no delays to steamers bunkering. 

Th local market for Pocahontas and New River is normal 
for this season. The tonnage is fairly constant throughout 
the year, with the exception of the small amount used for 
domestic purposes. 

Anthracite still shows its usual summer dullness. 

Prices are firmer, being quoted as follows: Pocahontas 
and New River, for cargo, $2.85@3 per gross ton; for local 
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consumption, $2.75 per net ton, on tracks 
bunker coal, $3.30 per gross ton, plus 10e. 
for ordinary steamers. 
livered. 


in carload lots; 
per ton trimming 
Anthracite is $7.50 per net ton, de- 


Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 








Railroad July1  July8 July15 July 22. July 29 
Norfolk & Western.... 160,108 114,026 173,347 108,108 139,132 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 70,905 OL SUT tae ie 133,897 “76,517 
Alyatete hae, ae eee eee 94,029 94,016 90,989 73,870 80,341 

MOURIS victeameie ee one 325,032 299,353 Me! Oe 315,875 ~ 259,990 
The dumpings for the month of July were-as follows: 


Norfolk & Western, 607,446; Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Virginian, 376,649; a total of 1,428,289 tons. 


442,194; 


POU 


Ocean Charters and Freights 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS—Continued 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Constantin- Maella* Santos 2,446 
oplit* Genoa 2,157 Edison Light* St. Nazaire 2,986 
ee Sere, ppe8 Cire! Italy (any port) 3,919 
Tenus!! taly (any port) 5,280 
Amanda?® Naples “ 6,184 BALTIMORE 
George M. Em- Buenos Fede Italy 1,962 
biricos® Aires 4,885 Lamington Argentina 5,139 
Tordenskjold!* Barbados 5,434 Giovanni 
Edward B Alvanese Italy 689 
Winslow? Rio Janeiro 5,027 Petra Cuba 3,200 
Ceneral sa'sa'® Porto 1Y. ecchia 3,659 Garabaldi Italy 1,989 
Lord Down- 
shire® Buenos Aires 5,185 PHILADELPHIA 
Torrington?® Cenoa 7,738 Sir Ernest 
Glenrazan® Buenos Aires 6,404 Cassel Narvik 
Caprera!® Porto Ferrajo 6,146 Margarcia Sagua la Grande 
Fukoku Maru® Guantanamo 6,530 Nostra Cignora 
Sahara?! Mejillones 5,622 della G Savona 
Warren? Montevideo 5,167 Spates ote : 
. 2 enrv T. Scott New Orleans 
NEWPORT NEWS Pathfinder* San Juan 
Honduras* San Juan 2,815 Merioneth Savona 


Llandrindod?!* 


1 Atwater & Co. 
* Baker Whiteley 
Barber & Co. 
+ Berwind-White 
* C. G. Blake Co. 
®6 Castner, Cur. & Bul. 
7 Ches. & O. Coal A. Co, 


Buenos Aires 5,334 


® Ches. & O. C. & C. Co. 
® Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 
10 Dexter & Carpenter 
11 Flat Top Fuel Co. 
12 Hasler Brothers 
23 Houston Coal Co. 
14 Maryland C. & C. Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows:. 


15 New River Coal Co. 
16 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
17 Smokeless Fuel Co. 

18 C. H. Sprague & Son 
19 White Oak Coal Co. 
20 Northern Coal Co. 

21 W. Virginia Coal Co. 


BALTIMORE* PHILADELPHIA 

Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Port Cur- River Republic Rio Grande 

tis, Br. Plate 2,998 $15.20 do Sul 680 $20.00 
Highbury, Buenos Gladys B. Lunenburg, 

Br. Aires 3,026 Smith N.S. 100 63.50 
Hartfield, River 

Br. Plate 2,835 15.20 ATLANTIC RANGE 
Raeaquais, : 25 255 

Chile Valpneniee Lynorta Chile 2,359 $18.25 
Petra, Nor. Cuba 1,292 NEW YORK 
Lynorta, : - Charles 8. 

Br. Chile 2,359 18.25 Hearne Halifax 1,000 $3.00 
Raneagua Valparaiso 3,802 THaroules a Elalitas 1,200 3.00 

VIRGINIA 1 Dead weight. | A ANPee AUS OF 

Exford River Plate 2,839 $15.152 Sept. * Theetrips. ® Sept. or Oct. 
Sama Jamaica 936 * Also two British steamers, un- 
Henry F. named, one of 8,000 tons deadwe right, 

Kreger Lisbon 991 for Bahia Blanca, fat §$14.50, and’ “the 
Erik IT Para 1,202 14.00? other of 4,000 tons deadweight for 
Tordensk- Barcelona,{Valencia,or Terragona, three 

jold Barbados 2,295 trips, at $25.50. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Export coal chartering has been very dull during the week, 
as is usual at this season of year, and the few charters that 
we have effected (none of which has been reported) were at 
or about rates recently quoted. We would quote freight rates 
on coal by steamer as follows: 





West Coast of Italy... $27.95 about Cienfuegos............ $5.00@5.25 
Marseilles. s 2... 9:56 26.75 about Port au Spain, Trinidad 5.75 about 
Barcelona**®.......... 23.10 about St. Lucia. i... ..-. 5.75 about 
Montevideo.......... 15.80@17.00 St. Thomas. . ba 5.25 about 
Buenos Aires or La Barbados! .. ccs... sesec!, oo about 
Platas.. +. Ae eee 15.80@17.00 ep he Be PF Seley ete Seats 5.00@5.50 
EROSATLO sco aie level a, .0| eer 18.75 about Curacao® , 5.00 about 
Rio Janeiro*.......... 16.50 about Se antiagzo. Le idacrpieia arte 5.00@5.50 
Santos? .. enalse alee 17.00 about Guantanamo.......... 5.00@5.50 
Chile! (good port)..... 11.00 about ABSCHITI UCR are veer hes. bree 4.2: 50 
HLA VEDNS 2 ipes See 3.80 about WET SAC TUM wetare i tbedae 5.00@ 5.50 
Cardenas or Sagua.... 5.00 about Tampico. . : 5.00@5.50 
* Consignecs paying dockage dues. ** Spanish dues for ‘account of cargo. 


1 500 tors discharge. 2 400 tons discharge. 3 And p.e. 4 Net, 1,000 

tons discharge 5 Or other good Spanish port. 
Note. Charters for Italy. France and Spain read: 

steamer’s arrival at or off port of discharge.”’ 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight R -poit 


“Lay days to commence ot 
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LAKE MARKETS 


TURTLE ULL 


OCC Orr 
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PITTSBURGH 

Market slightly stronger. Lake shipments heaviest of sea- 
son. Slack price keeps up. Steam and domestic in light de- 
mand, 

The coal market is a trifle stiffer this week, although there 
is no appreciable increase in demand. There is a delicate bal- 
ance between production and regular contract requirements 
whereby little prompt coal is offered. Shipments in the Lake 
trade are now by far the heaviest thus far this season, and 
regular manufacturing consumers are taking full quotas. 

Domestic consumption, of course, is extremely light. Ordi- 
nary steam coal can usually be had down to $1.35, with odd 
lots at $1.30, while Youghiogheny gas brings up to $1.45, all 
for mine-run. 

Slack maintains a fair price despite the increased produc- 
tion, and is generally held at $1, although Pan Handle might 
be had at 5 or 10c. less. The circular price remains $1.50 for 
mine-run. 

We quote prompt coal as follows: Slack, 95@$1; mine-rua, 
$1.35@1.45; %4-in., $1.45@1.55; 1%-in., $1.55@1.65, per net ton 
at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Jobbers complain of searcity of orders and slowness of 
deliveries. Car shortage causes suspension of work. Anthra- 
cite consumers are holding aloof. Lake trade booming. 


Bituminous—Reports continue to be puzzling, due to job- 
bers’ statements that they are not getting new orders readily 
and that if they get cars unsold on track it is hard to dispose 
of them. On the other hand, if they give orders to mines 
which have solicited them it is usually a long time before 
they are filled. The condition can probably be accounted for 
by the supposition that consumers decline to stock up when 
prices are rather high and when they have fair supplies and 
are contracted liberally. Jobbers have for a long time been 
predicting higher prices in view of slow mining, but they are 
merely holding their own. 

There are no changes in the general situation, but prices 
are strong for all but mine-run, as follows: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LAM p sistractetsr once: oo0.s aets els ols cee $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
THree-Quarters., cc sis ov Meoleieie orc tele eieioiere 2:85 2.00.8 Wi ) Seen. 
Mine Tun... .66s0% ae oe eee eee ee 2.75 2.50 2.60 
Blacle. caescta erence Got Ge eee: 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and Kings- 
ton, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—The trade is light but steady. Consumers will 
not buy supplies in advance of their needs unless conditions 
are especially inviting, seeming rather to prefer to take their 
chances next November for their coal supply, when everybody 
will want to stock immediately. 

As August ends the summer price reduction, it is expected 
that before the end of the month there will be a spurt of some 
volume. 
following regular quotations: 


Grate fe Pwclacm eels sete Sbuoo. Chestnuts. ocmisstece ieee $6.35 
POS Berar Fictadehaders oc cary ee eee 6:10 Pea. 5 sich atonal eee 5.00 
SCOVie Maen ecg amcuertotnn ae GoliOMeBuck wih eaiteenesstatierietne 3.50 


The August discount from these figures is 10c. per gross 
ton. For delivery on shipboard 25c. a ton is added. 


CLEVELAND 


Big, demand for slack coal. Car shortage being felt. 
situation changing for better movement of coal. 

Prices have stiffened, especially on slack, due to the car 
shortage. The supply has fallen off at a serious rate, and 
every one who buys slack in the open market is attempting 
to buy as much slack as he can, for shipments to run 
as long as possible, at prices below $1, which is the con- 
tract basis for this grade here. 

This market, which in past years has always had more or 
less coal on track which was shipped as consignment coal and 
which naturally had a tendency to hurt the market, is now 
free of it, and corsequently prices have held firm. 

Following are the prices per short ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Lake 


Three- Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
NOn Bs Jeate ste ae eoeaseneetien # hrereg Pogemtemts sss eile $2.10 $2.00 $1.90@1.95 
Cambridge © = Soir nn ee eres 2.10 2.00 1.90 
Middle. Dist e332 ser Poe beac ante 2.00 1.90 1.80@1.85 
Boecking s.3i.4557 Saree eee ast: done ee 1.80 
VYoughioghenys+ eee le ee ee 2.60 2.50: “Saas eran 
Pittsburgh....... Sige fonda cae oe Chore tar 2.60 2. DO aig se ore 
Pocahontas..... . BS Ct ORS s BCE ol ORE 2.. COs OTE Se 
Fairmont...... , ay Bae) SpE Sa cote eek le 2.10 2.00 1.90@1.95 


COAL AGE 


Independent prices are somewhat higher than the- 
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TOLEDO 


Steam-coal market good. Prices firm. Domestic sizes drag. 


Lake coal movement large. 


Although the mercury is hovering about the hundred mark 
coal dealers are still cheerful, which would seem to be a 
favorable business indication. The biggest complaint is of 
labor shortage. There is no great movement of domestic coal 
at present, aS consumers are not inclined to put in much coal 
this summer. The increase in the price of anthracite evidently 
has had the result of stopping buying, as people seem inclined 
to the opinion that cheaper coal will come later. Wholesalers, 
of course, declare that nothing of the sort can be looked for. 

Soft-coal dealers seem to be well stocked and have not 
been unloading fast enough to facilitate early buying. Some 
threshing coal is now being sold, but not enough to make any 
deep impress upon the market. The steam market is in much 
better condition than the domestic, and prices are firm. 

There is plenty of coal on track and on local docks for 
Lake shipment, but the percentage of commercial coal is small. 

Coal dealers are extremely optimistic, and are anticipating 
a prosperous season. The lake movement has never been 
better than at present. 


DETROIT 
Consumption of steam coal diminishes. Demand for 
domestic stock is slow. Anthracite sales are light. Lake 


shippers get few boats. 


Bituminous—The consumption of steam coal in industrial 
plants and factories has been considerably reduced by the hot 
weather, which makes it almost impossible for the factories 
to operate at capacity, because of the absence of a large part 
of their working forces. Nut, pea and slack retain first place 
in volume of sales, the prices holding closely around the 
equivalent of 90c. at the mines. There is a slight demand 
for mine-run at $1.15 at the mines, freight to be added. Very 
little buying is apparent in the domestic trade by either 
consumers or retailers. Stocks of coal coming to Detroit for 
sale on tracks are now not excessive. 

Anthracite—Consumers of anthracite are not buying freely, 
and deliveries to householders are far behind their normal 
volume. Retail dealers display no desire to complete winter 
stocks even though wholesalers continue to prédict that 
buyers are likely to encounter difficulty in supplying their 
wants later. 

Lake Trade—Coal for Lake shipment is moving more freely 
to the lower Lake docks, but shippers are encountering great 
difficulty in closing charters for boats. The only vessels 
available are those for which contracts were closed earlier in 
the season. On shipments of moderate size to Portage, Lake 
Superior, a rate of 50c. was paid. 


COLUMBUS 


Domestic trade is showing some improvement, although the 
hot spell is holding it back. Prices are generally well main- 
tained and future prospects are good. 


The feature of the coal trade in Ohio during the past week 
has been the increase in the demand for domestic sizes. While 
the heat spell is holding back the stocking movement to a 
large degree, still there is a good demand for all domestic 
grades. Pocahontas is selling well and the same is true of 
West Virginia splint. : 

Production in Ohio fields is holding up fairly well and 
there is a marked increase in tonnage reported from the 
Hocking Valley district. Eastern Ohio is producing quite a 
good tonnage and the same is true of Massillon and Tuscara- 


was. The strictly domestic fields are not as active as other 

fields. 
Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 

Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 

ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 

Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... Beg. 5: dee $1.30 $1.35 .... 

Inchandaquarter. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mine-run......... 1.15 1.20 $1.15 

Three-quarter-inch 1.35 1.35 1.35 Nut, peaand slack. to 0). £0 eee 

Uti. cmos eee 1.25 1.25 1.25 Coarse slack...... :65" 9655960 

CINCINNATI 


Despite adverse weather, market continues strong and 
active, with steam grades in good demand. Car and labor 
shortage and the difficulty of moving shipments are strength- 
ening factors. 

The outstanding feature of the market just now is the fact 
that buyers are more anxious than sellers, in marked contrast 
to the condition at’ this season during the past year or two. 
The number of coal concerns’ which have disposed of virtually 
their entire output on contract is large, and wholesalers and 
operators with coal available for the spot market are not in 
any difficulty about disposing of it. 

Transportation difficulties are increasing, however, the car 
supply in some quarters last week being reported as worse 
than for some time, while congestion at the Lake ports, 


lel aie 
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embargoes on many lines and the trouble experienced in find- 
ing labor to unload cars make a combination of handicaps in 
the movement of coal which is distinctly unusual. 

Demand in the local market is satisfactory, although the 
sultry weather has naturally discouraged domestic consump- 
tion. Prices are good, and it is practically certain that they 
will remain so, in view of the situation outlined above and 
the steady approach of the normally heavy buying season. 


LOUISVILLE 

Car shortage temporarily reduces eastern Kentucky output. 
Heat wave exerting depressing influence. Wide wariance in 
prices. 

The car shortage during the week has sharply affected the 
output of the eastern Kentucky coal mines. Districts served 
by the Louisville & Nashville have been deprived of a thousand 
coal cars diverted to hauling slag for rebuilding the storm 
ravaged southern lines of the company, and the Bell County 
field is getting Southern Ry. cars for only one or two days a 
week as a result of the Carolina floods. The heat is having 
a somewhat depressing effect, not only on domestic, but also 
on the industrial market. No improvement is reported in the 
labor situation. 

Prices at the beginning of August range about as follows, 
f.o.b. mines, long-ton basis: Block, $1.60@1.85; block and lump, 
$1.40@1.60; 2x4-in. egg, $1.15@1.35; mine-run, around $1; high- 
grade nut:‘and slack, 85@90c. No price changes are reported 
in the western Kentucky field, which is still dull. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Spot coke easier through better railroad movement, and 
prices a trifle lower. Two large byproduct coke plants to be 
completed in August. Production and shipments substantially 
unchanged. 

The mild scarcity of furnace coke has been relieved some- 
what in the past week, and the furnaces now appear to be in 
a comfortable position. For several weeks a number of them 
had been pressing shippers for better deliveries, and there 
was more or less buying on the part of jobbers to fill in on 
their contracts. The movement was slow, an usually large 
amount of coke being in transit. The improvement in the 
railroad situation, however, has resulted in considerably better 
deliveries. Standard grade furnace coke for spot shipment is 
in small demand, and has been picked up within the past few 
days as low as $2.50, while for a time it was hard to buy at 
$2.75. 

There are rumors of a little contract business having been 
done in the past week, but they cannot be confirmed. In gen- 
eral the market is very quiet with regard to contract furnace 
coke. 

Foundry coke is in moderate demand at unchanged prices. 
We quote: Spot furnace, $2.50@2.65; contract, $2.35@2.50; spot 
foundry, $3@3.25; contract, $3.25@3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

Coal shipments have been moving for the past two weeks 
to the new 204-oven byproduct coke plant of the Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Co. at Youngstown, Ohio. Half the plant is 
expected to start operating next week, the other half within 
a fortnight. The River Furnace Co., Cleveland, will probably 
start its 204-oven plant before the end of the month. With 
the opening of these plants a corresponding amount of Con- 
nellsville coking capacity will be released, but the major part 
of the coal consumed will come from.the Connellsville region. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended July 22 at 
413.280 tons, a decrease of 4,736 tons, and shipments at 412,021 
tons, a decrease of 5,226 tons. 


Buffalo—The stiff prices of a week ago still continue. 
There has been an increased demand for water shipment, and 
the men are suffering at the ovens on account of the hot 
weather. Quotations are on a strong market at $5.10 for 
72-hr. foundry, $4.60 for 48-hr. furnace, $4.25 for high sulphur 
and $4.10 for stock. 


Baltimore—The coke market is much brighter. A number of 
export coke shipments seem to have aided the situation. Coke 
the past week was being sought instead of seeking cus- 
tomers. Little prospect existed of finding an adequate supply. 


Chicago—Domestic sizes are selling at premium prices. 
By-product ovens are still having trouble in making deliveries. 
Spot foundry coke remains unchanged. Prices per net ton 
of 2,000 lb., f.0.b. cars Chicago, are as follows: 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Domestic buying extremely dull. Hot weather retards 
steam-coal activity. Production curtailed. Labor shortage 
affects retailers as well as operators, 


Western domestic demand in both city and country stilt 
lags owing to hot weather. Wholesalers are able to obtain 
only a few small orders for domestic sizes and cannot arouse 
the retailers from the attitude of indifference which has 
prevailed so far this summer. Consumers are not buying, and 
the retailers appear to follow a waiting policy, hoping that 
this may bring an opportunity later to buy at lower prices. 
Warnings issued by shippers that higher prices will prevail 
with shortage of supply seem to cause no uneasiness. 

Continued high temperatures have also served to check 
somewhat steam coal buying. Industrial plants and factories 
employing large forces of men lack full complements of work- 
men, with the consequent shortening of output. Contracts are 
absorbing almost the entire amount of screenings production, 
although steam lump is inclined toward comparative dullness. 
Screenings have not advanced, but have been averaging 
around the old price of $1. 

The intense heat in various Western cities has also 
retarded deliveries from retail yards to consumers. The con- 
tract situation is more stringent, and many small consumers 
who tried to get under cover at the close of the month have 
been unable to do so, the reason given to them being that the 
mines are sold up. 

Production this week has been curtailed about 25 per cent. 
as compared with last week. A large amount of 6-in. lump is 
being held at Illinois mines unsold, as no disposition is evinced 
to ship this accumulation at a break in price. Eastern free 
coal is absent in Western distributing centers. Output is 
being reduced in some Western districts because of an insuffi- 
cient labor supply, and in other sections the lack of cars is 
noticeable. 

Inability to obtain sufficient workmen for the mines prom- 
ises to be continuous throughout the year, and as a result 
wholesalers predict strenuous times in Western coal markets 
this fall. The shortage of men is also causing retailers con- 
siderable trouble in unloading coal, and this is acting as an 
embargo on orders from the retail trade. 

Lake freight rates continue strong, with every indication 
of reaching a higher range before the end of the season. Many 
coal cargoes are wanted, but there are few vessels to meet 
the demand. 


CHICAGO 
Domestic demand in Chicago without life. 


sorption slightly reduced. 
shows improvement. 


Steam coal ab- 
No change in prices. Anthracite 


The demand for domestic sizes from Williamson and 
Franklin Counties has dropped off considerably on account of 
high temperatures. Southern Illinois steam sizes are being 
shipped as rapidly as produced, and prices range between 95c. 
and $1. Fine coals from Saline County are a little stronger 
than last week. No. 1 washed coal from the Carterville dis- 
trict is backward. 

Better buying of steam coal, particularly screenings, from 
the central Illinois district is noticeable. The Wabash Rail- 
road has not yet covered its requirements by contracts with 
Springfield operators in an effort to obtain lower prices, as 
the operators refused to cut their figures, and the Wabash is 
now buying its requirements in adjoining fields. 

Mines in the Lincoln district which have been idle are 
making preparations to reopen. Orders have recently ac- 
cumulated, and operators in central Illinois are looking for- 
ward to a busy season. It is expected that all mines will be 
hoisting coal by the end of August. 

Indiana shipments increased this week. Prices are firm, 
and operators believe that higher prices will prevail early in 
August. Indications point to the railways taking more coal 
earlier this year than ever before in the fall-season. A num- 
ber of large developments in the Clinton field are projected. 
Industrial steam coal orders are heavy, and the Indiana coal 
trade has a bright outlook. Steam coals from all districts are 
especially strong, with screenings in the lead. 

Pocahontas and New River mine-run is scarce, and in some 
instances shippers seem unable to meet local contract orders. 
Doubtless the new August price of $1.50 will meet no re- 
sistance. Prepared sizes are not so strong, sales of lump and 
egg being around $1.90. Pennsylvania smokeless has stif- 
fened, and more of it seems to be going into the country dis- 
tricts. 
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Hocking is showing betterment. Prices are firm, ranging 
from $1.60 to $1.65 for domestic lump, and an advance is pre- 
dicted early in August. Splint lump is firm, and the tonnage 
allotted to this territory has been light. Several splint con- 
tracts have been declined because operators were sold up. 

Dastern Kentucky coal of good quality has been offered 
freely at sacrifice prices. Millers Creek is not obtainable, as 
producers sold their production at attractive figures. 

Anthracite shows some signs of improvement, due mostly 
to the fact that buyers wish to take advantage of the July 
discount prices. Absorption of hard coal, however, is still 
disappointing, and considerably behind the same period of 
several recent years. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 


ton f.o.b. mines: 
Williamson and Knox and 

Vranklin Co. Springfield Carterville Clinton Greene Cos. 
Lump: <.- = $1.55@1.65 $1.50@1.60 $1. pak. 65 $1.50@1.60 $1.50 
Steam lump 1.35 1.30@1.35 ; 1.45@1.50 1.385@1.45 
24 and 3-in. 

lump. s.e 1.50@1.55 5 

1}-in. lump. hice hate 
Egg 1.55@1.65 1.50@1.60 1. 55@1 65 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Nut . 1.45@1.55 1.20@1.25 Ae 1.85@1.45 1.25@1.40 
No.lwashed 1.55@1.65 wee 1. 60@1. 70 ‘ = etc 
No.2washed 1.50 .90@1.00 
No. 1 nut.. 1.55 ieee ts wees 
No. 2 nut . 1.45 Re . Soe 
Mine-run... 1.25 TAS 1.10@1.15 1.15@1.25 
Screenings. . .95@1.00 .90@ .95 | ae .95(@1.00 1.00 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 

& Saline Co. E. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
lumpia $1.55@' 65 $1.50@2.10 £1.75@2.00 $1.60@2.00 $1.70@1 .75 
1}-in. lump. 1.30@1.35 bee Ee ees tan 1.50@1.60 
Egg ....... 1.55@1.65 1.35@1.60 1.75@2.00 1.60@2.00 1.50@1.70 
Nititnamte acs 1.45@1.55 1.15@1.35 1.60 1.60 ae Rs 
No. 1 nut 1.55 Re BS: Want, me 
No. 2 nut 1.45 ame Aah berth Finis 
Mine-run.. . 1.225 1 05@1.15 1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25 
Screenings . 95@1.00 90@ .95 arte Meets Sale 


Kanawha splint, $1.50@1.60. 


KANSAS CITY 
Market firm with tendency to advance. 


The demand for southern Kansas lump and nut coal is 
still heavy because of the threshing season. The demand 
is also good for southern Kansas steam coals. Prices on all 
grades are firm with a tendency to advance. 

The demand for Arkansas semi-anthracite is fair with the 
prices firm, as is the condition with Arkansas anthracite. 
The demand for Pennsylvania anthracite is good with a 
shortage in some grades, especially on nut and egg sizes. 
Shipments on these sizes are about ten days slow. 

The demand for northern Missouri coal is good and the 
prices firm with an inclination to increase. The demand for 
Wyoming coal of domestic sizes is light and there is a 
shortage of slack coal for steam plants. 


Anthracite scarce. 
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Decided 


No. 6287—Poteau Coal and Mercantile Co. vs. 
Southern Railway Co. et al. Submitted Sept. 30, 1915. 
July 7, 1916. 

1. The rates from Witteville, Okla., to points in Texas and 
other states which had been canceled by the defendants were 
unreasonable in the amount that they exceeded the joint 
through rates formerly in effect, and reparation was awarded 
accordingly. 

2. The Fort Smith, Poteau & Western Railway Co. is a 
common carrier. The question of divisions was left for fur- 
ther consideration. 

Suspension Docket No. 344—Coal 
Submitted Dee. 10, 1915. Decided 


Investigation and 
rates from Oak Hills, Colo. 
June 28, 1916. 


Original finding that the divisions accruing to the Denver 
& Salt Lake Railroad Co. out of joint rates on bituminous 
coal from Oak Hills, Colo., to destinations on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. should be $1.18 per ton on all 
kinds of coal but nut, slack and pea coal, and $1.12 per ton 
on nut, slack and pea coal, affirmed on rehearing with the 
modification that when the rate on nut, slack and pea coal is 
the same as the rate on lump coal the Denver & Salt Lake 
R.R. shall receive a division on nut, slack and pea coal of 
$1.18 per ton. 


No. 8000—Pittsburgh & Ohio Mining Co. et al. vs. Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad Co. Submitted Feb. 3, 1916. Decided June 27, 
1916. 

Demurrage charges assessed by defendant on coal held in 
cars for trans-shipment at Lorain, Ohio, not shown to be un- 
reasonable or unjustly discriminatory. Complaint dismissed. 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO 


The coal and coke traffic from the New River, Kanawha 
and Kentucky districts for the month of June and for the fiscal 


year 1916, compared with 1915, was as follows, in short tons: 
JUNE 
Coal to: 1916 1915 
Tidewater )\... 2) Gocge Man aoe in ee |. eee 445,551 414,428 
Bast. dis Aes bye ce oe Eee ee ne ee eo ae 169,672 140,413 
A RRA Rea cas ee ee 1,544,229 1,284,398 
Totalior.¢ Ho Avtee le eee. 2 es 2,159,452 1,839,239 
Tidewater from connec inte) | ne MIG 
Bituminous from connections................... 221,353 185,400 
Anthracite locall.; va. sua et ee eRe 50 Gee 7 229 
Anthracite from connections..................:. 1,821 1,129 
Grand jtotal 2. os. fee eatin oe «clea 2,382,633 2,025,997 
Coke to: 
Tidewater. 22 \ieetsiie.6s Soe Gh ee 139 
Hic ee EE PI ere A es ches Gls RR ete 11,716 4,582 
West 5 cate (ie crete or eee eS, cena 24,620 6,735 
Total... ose tds bap cco << na 36,336 ‘11,456 
Brom connections’: +20). se eee ee eee 4,015 11,245 
Grand. total:oce.t ies oe Ce eee 40,351 22,701 
YEAR ENDING JUNE, 1916 By 
Coal to 1916 1915 
Tide waters, os... nee enn a cite Re od Oe 5,215,719 3,882,443 
Hast..: 2c Ghaiosetaee: Gale ee. 6 > ae 2,694,037 2,352,457 
West «eles csiergsuduaie the coco SRT Latet mE 5 lo ceeee aan 16,249,235 13,627,870 
‘Totals i. ete cate ae <A cera 24,158,991 1p, Bhaa20 
Tidewater from connections. s.1masie: - «clean nee 187 
Bituminous from connections: .- 2a... ae seneee 2,334,779 1,246,576 
Anthracite locale? 3}. 4 22 ee ae. eee 1,564 ° 980 
Anthracite from connections..................+- 14,279 14,308 
Grand totalv nc... na oR . ees 26,509,613 21,124,821 
Coke to: 
Tidewater s.2.c5 ache © obi eel ae IO «6 eee 818 750 
Mast: 0.55 5 ee cee tect e  o leks oa ent: «cee Reena 103,962 38,509 
West... //t.a0de totes denn aS aCe. Leen ees 240,039 73,643 
Total yo royis oq Seo nates te eee «6 Sar ene eae 344,819 112,902 
From: Connections: nice sos coe: <2 sense eeee 125,087 88,019 
Grand! totals: ccnf eedar tbe a sce 469,906 200,921 


BRITISH COAL EXPORTS 


British coal and coke exports for the half-year ending 
June 30 were as follows, compared with 1915: 














—1915 1916 —————— 
Tons Value Tons Value 

Anthracttet mecca 1,014,668 $4,611,483 1,011,158 $6,133,516 
SURI aero cence tee 16,372,730 65,735,572 13,947,624 78,067,181 
Gass s 2cak aoetnaeiae 3,613,003 11,325,126 3,044,655 13,761,304 
Housclolas Tehhinede 512,445 2,112,244 232,783 1,337,803 
Otherisortses; Waser 819,744 2,591,216 839,241 3,947,773 
Totals: seen 22,332,590 $86,383,542 19,075,461 3,247,536 
Coke: Vn..32 0 eee 419,709 1,890,598 744,247 5,771,920 
Totsl ; noe eae 23,377,174 $88,266,234 20,504,687 $109,018,457 
Bunker coals........ T400teol ys Sees 6,578,200 ee eee 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


July 5—Tonnage is arriving slowly and stocks of coal are 
considerably heavier. Under the circumstances, sellers are 
disposed to make concessions for prompt loading, but not for 
forward loading, as they anticipate stronger conditions later. 
Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steam...... | Nominal Best Monmouthshires. .$10.30@10.45 
Best BECOndS ASR eee Nominal Seconds.).s..0. cea 9.75@10.45 
Seconds............... $9.75@10.45 Best Cardiff smalls,.... 7.00@ 7.25 
Best, dry <5: «.<esthrca mete 9.00@10.45 Cargo smalls........... 5.00@ 5 60 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, Penarth or 
Barry, while those for Monmouthshire descriptions are f.o.b. 
Newport, both net, exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—The market 
approximately as follows: 


is extremely quiet and rates are 


Gibraltari3.:\..ostcne eee $8.50. Port. Said... oot eee Se Lee 
Genoa 2.0. i. 1 AS ee ee, 16.40" Las Palmas... 4.,.ccn sae 9.00 
Naples, ..\.. Sa, ee eee 16:40) (Sty Vincents o.. oe scene eee 9.75 
Alexandria. .\..0:ei¢ 0 eee 20.00; ‘River’ Plate .< os... 5.4. ac ees 
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Ine M Fine men and rough men, 


Good men and tough men, 


Greatest Russians, Hungarians, Slovaks and Wops, 


Men of all nations, all breeds and all races 
Asset Men of all natures, all SiZes, all places, 
These are the assets of mining, 
By Berton BRraLEy Worth more than cutters or props, 
Wriiten expressly for Coal Age More than the tools we’re designing— 
Let us remember it, then, 
The greatest of wealth is in men! 


? 
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And whenever by greed or by fraud 
The hope in men’s hearts is downtrod, 
Whenever by force or chicane 

Men’s rights are neglected for gain, 
Whenever the lowliest Hun 

Is robbed of his “place in the sun,”’ 
It’s a loss to the world, and to YOU 
Who trample them down 

In mine or in camp or in town. 





Men of All Nations For always and ever it’s true 
That you get what you give to the world 
And you reap what you sow; 
And if you give evil and hate, 
Why, evil and hate will be hurled 
Back on yourself and your kind; 
And if you sow rancor and woe, 
They will at length be your fate. 


Be not blind. 

Remember that wealth is in men; 

Uplift and conserve them, and then 

In time you will earn 

A richer and vaster return 

oan — From love and from justice and right 
Hurled Back on Yourself Than all you could gain by sheer might 

Of avarice, power and greed. 

Remember! Take heed! 

And hark to this slogan again, 

“The greatest of wealth is in MEN!” 
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Taste in Coal Mining 
By J. B. ALLARDYCE* 


A coal mine is a somewhat bizarre spot in which to 
look for evidences of taste; but wherever human enter- 
prise pushes its outposts there is a field for the exercise 
of taste. I have seen exception taken to a too literal 
interpretation of the fine old saw which requires that 
what is worth doing is worth doing well, but the spirit 
of it is beyond cavil. 

In the great and important task of producing the 
nation’s fuel an increasing diversity of operations is met. 
Many men are in favor of the utmost precision and 
delicacy, and most of them demand some expression of 
intelligent and self-respecting regard for decency and 
order. 

The approaches to the average mine are not supposed 
to be in rapport with Ruskin’s ideas, but by no stretch 
of the imagination can many of them be considered as 
even approximating to what the commonest horse sense 
would consider orderly arrangement. 

Too often the disorder on the surface is symptomatic 
of much that prevails below, and many mines are no 
better in the details of their interior development than 
conditions outside seem to warrant. The confusion on 
top remains to blazon itself to the world every day; but 
what is more vitally concerned with efficiency and 
dividends, in the depths, although it may be suspected, 
is made apparent only when disaster to life and 
destruction to property compel an exposure of methods 
and plans. 

Taste is the evidence of efficilency—the last expression 
of a mastery of details. It gives the halo of beauty to 
the crocus bud and the mark of intelligent effort to the 
meanest task. 

I’m not going to preach. But when I see a man take 
pains to whittle a stick into a serviceable spatula to 
handle the lard fuel for his lamp, I look around for 
further evidences of taste and usually find them. 

Such a man usually keeps a correct bearing and a 
well-trimmed rib in his entry. His gob wall is tastefully 
packed, his props well aligned and uniformly spaced. 
His tool chest, where his supplies are kept, is a revela- 
tion in the order and condition of its contents. His 
track is well laid and free from accumulations of coal 
and slate, and every tool he possesses is fit as a fiddle 
for its peculiar duty. And to see him cut, and roll, 
and trim, and prime the materials for a charge is to be 
witness to an operation of which he has the knack and 
the mastery. 

He is no hustler in the tearing, swearing, scare-my- 
neighbor sense of the term. Cool, self-possessed and 
steady, he has fewer accidents and more lump coal to his 
credit at the end of the year than the fellow who blazes 
a meteor path through the pay and leaves a shining 
furrow of aggression and disorder in his wake. 





*Saginaw, Mich. 
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Any sacrifice in the interests of taste is always a victory 
for efficiency and a booster for results. 

Old Billy Hoy was a tracklayer with a penchant for 
appearances and a _ reputation opposed to dispatch. 
Having laid a switch at one time under unusual pres- 
sure, the result was far from squaring with his exacting 
views. Worrying in his sleep, he got out of bed and 
descended into the mine three hours ahead of starting 
time and, taking up the switch, relaid it with soothing 
deliberation to his complete satisfaction and taste and— 
let it be noted—at his own expense. 

Tn the same mine an old sailor used to be employed 
as a timberman, off and on, at intervals of a year or so. 
On returning after any prolonged absence, he used to 
go around and inspect his previous jobs and A 
afterward over their appearance and condition. 

A piece of well-laid track, well-driven entry or well- 
timbered gangway is a legitimate source of satisfaction 
to the workman with his heart in his work. And to many 
to whom the term “efficiency” is a nebulous and unin- 
telligible sound, its proper and familiar superlative— 
taste—will continue to be the dominating ideal that 
nerves the wrist and gives pith to the shoulder in the 
exacting execution of the commonest task. 


Tihe Problem of the Loader 


By Jostan KEELY* 





With companies that analyze the tendencies of their 
various labor departments it has been a matter of no 
little concern to note how day labor has increased out 
of all proportion to the number of loaders. This in- 
crease is due somewhat to the fact that the fixed cost of 
keeping larger developed coal areas safe and ready for 
loaders is not justified by a corresponding increase in 
loaders. It is due also to the fact that companies in 
many instances have converted experienced loaders into 
daymen. But this does not account entirely for the 
scarcity of loaders. The large number of daymen about 
the mines points to other conditions than the necessity 
of maintaining extensive developed territory. 

This scarcity of loaders can hardly be laid to the 
demand for labor in other industries. The condition 
seems to be too general to admit of so simple a cause. 
Not only have loaders taken up daywork at the mines, 
but many of them have abandoned mining, which would 
seem to indicate something at fault other than the 
natural selection of an occupation. Thousands of young 
men try loading coal for a short time, only to become 
discouraged; and then they turn to other fields of labor. 
So we are confronted with the problem of making this 
occupation attractive to them. There is by no means 
a lack of novices, but they do not remain with us long 
enough to become sufficiently skilled to earn good wages. 





*General eae Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., Kay- 
ford, W.Va 
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In the last few years, in order to maintain the neces- 
sary organization of daymen during periods of car 
shortage and slow orders, we have been inclined to favor 
them on “off” days to the extent that their average 
monthly earnings have exceeded those of loaders. As a 
result two applications for a “company shift” are now 
received for every one for loading. The adoption of a 
new loading rate, on the other hand, occasionally de- 
pletes the ranks of the daymen so seriously as to hinder 
the operation of the plant. The adjustment of loaders’ 
rates to those of the day laborer is a delicate one. It 
requires a nice balance of wages to obtain the required 
stability of labor, and even where this has been carefully 
worked out it is often disturbed by personal factors. 

It may be that causes of this nature have lately given 
coal loading undue unpopularity. In many mines there 
is almost a caste difference between the loader and the 
man with a “company shift,” with the higher rank 
placed on the latter. In reality the loader is the superior 
man on the job, the driver, the slateman and the timber- 
man being equivalent to the bricklayer’s hod carrier and 
mortar mixer; and until something is done to bring him 
into his own, the loader will be difficult to obtain and 
still more difficult to hold. 

The mining machine has considerably depreciated the 
dignity of the loader, and it is with much pride that an 
applicant for a position announces himself a pick miner. 
But the solution of the loader problem does not lie in 
merely preserving his dignity. He will experience little 
difficulty in this respect if his pocketbook is more robust. 
And this robust condition, of course, should be effected 
rather by offering him the opportunity to increase his 
earnings than by a direct advance in rates. 

The experienced miner, when shown a working place, 
takes in at a glance its advantages and disadvantages, 
the height of the coal, the width of its face, the condi- 
tion of the roof and how the coal is to be worked with 
reference to butts and faces. He knows he can get a job 
at any mine in the district, and consequently he takes 
only what appears promising. 

The “green” loader, however, is often given a place 
that the old miner would have rejected on sight—some 
waterhole, tough crosscut or place partly squared up. 
And there are sections in almost every mine where the 
coal works much harder than in others, to say nothing 
of “hoodooed” territory. It is natural, of course, that 
the last comer should receive what is left; but it would 
be better policy to pay an old miner a premium for 
working an undesirable place than to depend on getting it 
worked out piecemeal by assigning it to green loaders 
in the hope that it will take each of them several days 
to learn of his predicament. 

.When it is necessary to start a considerable number of 
new loaders, it is difficult for a foreman that has long been 
in want of them to use perfect judgment. The manage- 
ment often hires them before it is prepared for them, 
the working places having been allowed to stand uncut, 
with no track, or not timbered. Perhaps no extra driver 
has been employed against such an emergency. But 
rather than lose the chance to get loaders, the manage- 
ment assigns the novices to undesirable places, a driver 
is overloaded in another place, and some of them are 
paired. They are led up to the face, introduced to the 
car and the coal and left to become acquainted. After 
a short struggle the majority of them quit. 
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It may be true that the trained loader, self-taught, 
having come up through great tribulation, is the better 
for it, but the present generation of loaders, with so many 
other industries offering them profitable work, will not 
tolerate a self-teaching period at an actual loss in wages. 

The remedy lies in a company territory provided 
especially for new loaders. So far it has been given only 
an imperfect trial. It must come into general practice 
in order to insure the success of our training new loaders. 

A Simple Reflector for Use in 

Underground Surveys 

A useful and easily constructed reflector to be used by 
any one engaged in making underground mine surveys 
can be made as follows: Take a piece of any good strong 
wire and bend it in the form 
of a circle with a handle at- 
tached, and fasten a piece of 
tracing cloth as shown in the 
accompanying drawing. This 
device, when held back of a 
plumb bob and string with a 
lamp behind it, will greatly 
diffuse the glare of the light 
and give the transitman a 
perfect shadow for a sight. 
The tracing cloth can be 
removed and replaced when 
burnt or otherwise injured. 
This reflector has many ad- 
vantages over the ordinary tin 
reflector in that no light is 
necessary for the instrument- 
man while taking a sight. It 
is cheaper and gives better 
results. Any size of reflector 
may be used to fit any par- 
ticular case. However, it has 
been discovered in actual 
practice with this device that 
a reflector 6 in. in diameter 
with an 8-in. handle is both 
convenient and _ satisfactory. 
Other diameters and handle 
lengths might however be made with equal ease and be 
more advantageous. 





THE REFLECTOR IN USE 
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Two captains sink the ship. 

In one way truth and oil are similar, they both come to 
the surface. 

Whenever a man lays the foundation of his own ruin, he 
will find that others will build on it. 

Individuals as well as organizations, when blessed with 
success, should remember that “the water that bears the 
boat is the same that swallows it up.” 
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Next Week 


The Aug. 19 issue of “Coal Age” will contain an article on 
“Chemistry in Coal Mining,” by A. G. Blakeley, chief chemist 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co, Any man 
engaged in mining coal who fails to gather in the facts pre- 
sented by Mr. Blakeley next week is doing himself and his 
company an injustice. 
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SY NOPSIS—This article, which 1s the second of 
the series, describes various methods that have been 
employed for simultaneously working two or more 
superimposed coal beds. 





Four distinct methods have been employed in Utah for 
working two seams with little intervening strata between 
them. 

In the first scheme the lower seam was entered first by 
slope levels and rooms driven as described in the foregoing 
room-and-pillar scheme [Coal Age, Vol. 10, p. 214], but 
no pillars were taken out. For a considerable part of 
the work entries were driven on water level. Then the 
upper seam was entered by a short rock tunnel from the 
lower bed and a slope driven in it with entries over the 
centers of the slope pillars of the lower seam. Levels were 
started over the pillars of the levels below and driven on 
water-level grades. Rooms were turned at regular inter- 
vals, but no attempt was made to have them located over 
either rooms or pillars below. 

The intervening strata in this instance varied between 
18 and 35 ft. In some places subsidence of the upper 
seam was observed over excavated areas of the lower bed, 
but as a general rule the upper seam was comparatively 
undisturbed and a fairly good recovery was made. 

The main difficulty occurred when pillar drawing was 
started in the upper seam. The lack of uniform support 
underneath gave an uneven distribution of weight of cover 
with the result that some pillars were difficult to extract. 
In the second scheme the strata .between the two seams 
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PANEL LAYOUT OF LOWER SEAM 


had gradually decreased from 7 to 3 ft. In some old 
workings caves in the upper bed had broken through these 
strata and proved that they were not strong enough to 





*Chief engineer, Utah Fuel Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 
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safely work the measures independently of each other. 
The lower seam, being much thicker, was then laid out, 
in panels with two entries to a panel, as shown in Fig. 7. 
rooms '18 ft. wide driven at 45 deg. from the entry with 
50-ft. pillars, and crosscuts on line at regulation intervals, 
as prescribed by law. From 2 to 3 ft. of coal was left up in 
the entries to preserve the roof. When entries reached 
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CROSSCUT 
METHOD OF SPLITTING PILLARS 


FIG. 8. 


their limits, the pillars in the lower seam were taken out 
along a diagonal line, the strata above allowed to cave 
and the upper seam taken out. It was generally necessary 
to thoroughly timber the roof above this upper seam, as in 
places it was quite fragile. . 

The success of this method depends almost entirely on 
the character of the roof of the upper seam. If it stands 
for a few days before caving, a large percentage of the 
upper bed can be recovered and a comparatively large 
area—several pillars at a time—can be worked. But if 
the roof caves readily and quickly, only a small area can 
be worked at a time and at that the recovery of the upper 
seam is problematical. 

It is sometimes necessary to bring down the parting 
rock by shooting. To do this, holes 4 ft. apart are bored 
as rapidly as possible and all shot at once by electricity. 
Entry into this area is then made as soon as possible and 
the area thoroughly timbered. If the top coal seam is 
down the roof above it is timbered, but if the coal still 
hangs it is supported. until it can be taken down as fast 
as it can be loaded. 

Such methods save much of the upper seam that other- 
wise would be lost. The expense of tracks, entry driving, 
room turning, stoppings, overcasts, sprinkling, electric 
shotfiring, etc., is eliminated for one seam, but the expense 
of timbering is increased. Whenever work on a block of 
the upper seam is started, it must be rushed as much as 
possible even to working night shifts; track material, 
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props, etc., must be close at hand ready for use and the 
loaders must be kept coistantly supplied with cars. 

In other places of the same mine, where the roof and 
upper seam demand it, the blocks of room pillars made 
by original crosscuts are split as follows (see Fig. 8): A 
erosscut is first driven through the center of the pillar 
paralleling the original crosscut. At the center of this 
split a crosscut is driven up the pitch parallel to the 
rooms, thus dividing the original block into two quarters 
and a half. The upper inside quarter is taken out first. 
Before the last of the upper quarter is taken out, the lower 
half is split by a crosscut driven up from the original 
crosscut, dividing it into quarters, which are taken out the 
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FIG. 9. LAYOUT FOR TWO SEAMS CLOSE TOGETHER 
same as the first were. The upper seam is recovered when 
retreating. 

The third method is used where from 7 to 12 ft. of 
parting occurs between the two seams. The first develop- 
ment work is done in the lower seam, in which are main- 
tained the main haulage, hoisting, traveling and air ways. 
As shown in Fig. 9, the main slope is driven on the pitch 
with a 50-ft. pillar between it and its aircourse. The 
entries are made 10 ft. wide and from 7 to 8 ft. high, 
leaving top coal to protect the shale above from weather- 
ing. Level entries are turned at intervals of 450 ft., with 
70-ft. pillars between the haulage and aircourse levels. 

Rooms are turned at 45 deg. and driven 18 ft. wide with 
100-ft. pillars. The first rooms of each level are driven 
up the pitch parallel to the slope and are made into travel- 
ing ways. Between the first rooms and the slope 150-ft. 
pillars are left. Short rooms are driven off the “straight- 
up” rooms to form the triangular pillars between them 
and the diagonal rooms. Crosscuts between rooms are 
driven on sights at regular intervals and on line. 

To enter the top seam in this method, tunnels about 
225 ft. long are driven from the bottom seam off the slope 
at an angle of about 30 deg. to intersect the upper seam 
above the center of the pillar between the haulage and 
aircourse entries of the level in the bottom seam. This 
tunnel is made the parting for the upper seam. It is first 
driven in the coal of the lower seam until within about 
50 ft. of an intersection with the haulage entry of the 
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level in the lower seam, or until a fair working face is 
had in the upper seam, and then the rock above is shot 
down to form the desired grade and give proper height. 
The tunnel is then driven in the upper seam and rock 
below until destination is reached. 

This method gives considerable coal, which pays in part 
for the work and also gives much quicker development. 
Only one entry is driven in the upper seam and this in 
such a manner that it will leave a pillar of 25 ft. between 
it and the haulage entry of the lower seam. ; 

To provide ventilation two schemes are adopted. One 
is to drive short blind crosscuts between crosscuts of lower 
levels down pitch in the upper seam until they come over 
the air course of the lower-seam levels and then to sink 
a short shaft through the strata below or an upraise from 
the lower level. The other is to start these blind crosscuts 
over crosscuts in the lower seam and drive them only 
about 10 ft. before sinking the shaft. As the entry 
progresses, the shafts are closed as successive ones inby 
are made, just as is done in crosscuts between entries. 

Rooms in the upper seam are driven 18 ft. wide and 
directly over the center of the room pillars of the lower 
seam. Crosscuts between rooms are staggered from the 
crosscuts below. The ground stands in splendid shape 
with little timbering until time for pillar work. This 
permits pillar drawing to be started from the inside end 
of the levels and be accomplished on the retreating system. 
Pillar work is started first in the upper seam and is kept 
one-half of a block ahead of the workings in the lower 
seam. 

The crosseuts between the rooms divide the room pillars 
into trapezoidal blocks with sides next to the rooms 120 ft. 
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FIG. 10. WORKING A BED UNDER A WORKED-OUT SEAM 


long and those next to crosscuts 140 ft. long. When starting 
to split a block, crosscuts are driven along its main axes, 
both being started at the same time. This divides the 
block into four stumps, which are numbered 1 to 4, 
beginning with the upper inside stump. 
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These blocks are then taken out in the numerical order, 
beginning each block on the upper side. If the upper side 
is hard to get out on account of caves, work is started from 
the inside split. Whenever conditions warrant the splits 
are cut by undercutting machines. Props with heavy 
caps are placed each side of the tracks two and three rows 
deep if necessary. Crossbars are also used where condi- 
tions demand them. All pillar work in this mine is under 
the constant supervision of pillar bosses, who devote their 
entire time to superintending the work. 

The fourth method is employed in an area where the 
top seam had been extracted first. The parting strata 
between seams in this section measured from 7 to 13 ft. 
thick. After the top seam had been extracted, the area 
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was allowed to stand about two years before starting work 
in the bottom bed. Entries were then driven with 50-ft. 
pillars in the bottom seam at the regulation distance 
between them and extended to their limits before any 
rooms were turned. 

Rooms 18 ft. wide with 65-ft. pillars between them 
were then driven straight up the pitch. The idea in 
giving them this direction was to put all weight directly 
on their longest dimension. Crosscuts in this instance 
were not driven at regular intervals, but were spaced to 
conform with the law and to conditions of roof and coal. 
Pillars are extracted by the same splitting method pre- 
viously described. 

Under areas in which the upper seam had been com- 
pletely extracted and the rcof settled uniformly, this 
method is successful, but unless there is uniform settling 
above and resultant uniform pressure, bounces are apt to 
occur and roof conditions will be bad. It requires con- 
siderable time and expense, as large areas have to be 
developed to allow the normal production of the mine to 
be maintained. 

Pillar drawing in a flat seam 12 to 14 ft. thick has been 
successfully accomplished as follows: The area lay between 
two parallel faults about 2,000 ft. apart. The cover was 
approximately 800 ft. thick and no upper seam existed. 
The roof broke fairly well when props were removed. A 
crosscut 14 ft. wide is driven across the pillar so as to leave 
a block 30x50 ft. As shown in Fig. 11 this block is split 
by another crosscut and block No. 2 is taken out from the 
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gob at the top, props being set every 4 ft. The coal is 
undercut by hand and shot down with black powder. 
When block No. 2 is all out, the track is taken up and 
moved to block No. 3, which is then driven up, all props 
in blocks Nos. 1 and 2 being pulled except the row 
adjacent to rib of block No. 3. Block No. 4 is taken out 
from the top and all props pulled. 

In this mine from 3 to 6 ft. of coal is left up in all 
advancing work to protect the roof. This roof coal is all 
taken down in retreating. When crosscut splits in pillars 
are made preparatory to pulling the pillars, the full height 
of the seam is taken. 

Pillar drawing in 16-ft. coal with 400 to 1,000 ft. of 
cover, no. top seam and the roof breaking well when props 
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FIG. 13. CONVENIENT NOMENCLA- 
TURE OF PILLARS 


are removed, is accomplished as follows: Rooms are driven 
straight up the pitch, which averages about 10 per cent. 
These are about 400 ft. long. In retreating, a pillar line 
making an angle of 45 deg. to the entry is maintained, 
giving about 6 or 7 pillars at a time. A crosscut is driven 
through the pillar about 30 to 35 ft. from the end, cutting 
off a block about 25 to 30 ft. by 50 ft. This block is then 
divided by another crosscut, as shown in Fig 12. Blocks 
Nos. 1 and 2 are drawn by end-slicing, beginning at the 
top end of block No. 1. Props are placed on about 4-ft. 
centers, and after blocks Nos. 1 and 2 have been removed 
and track taken up, they are pulled and the area allowed to 
cave. Blocks Nos. 3 and 4 are removed by end-slicing 
from the room, track taken up and props pulled. 

While this work is going on, another set of men have 
been working in a second crosscut lower down the pillar, 
so that they are starting on the stumps by the time work 
on stump No. 4 is nearly finished. 

It is worthy of mention that the size and systematic 
placing of props in this mine has an important bearing on 
the successful recovery of the pillars. Until heavy pine 
props were used, trouble with pillars was liable to occur 
at any time. Now, props as large as 10 in. in diameter 
at the small end, with correspondingly heavy caps and in 
some places crossbars, are used and set at regular dis- 
tances. 

Quite a large percentage of these props are recovered 
and used as many as three and four times, while the 
safety factor is largely increased, the percentage of recov- 
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ery is greater and the product is of better quality as 
regards size. 

To maintain a proper pillar line it is customary in some 
mines to mark pillars at regular distances. The proper 
line is determined upon, and pillars are marked with a 
white line every 50 or 25 ft. The first pillar line on the 


inside is numbered 1 (see Fig. 13), and the vertical line. 


on each pillar it intersects is given the same number. 
The next line, 25 ft. below the first, is marked 2 and each 
pillar intersected by it is given the same number, and so 
on until the panel is finished. The mine foreman or pillar 
boss can thus easily determine each day the progress of 
the pillar work and is able to keep the pillars in proper 
alignment. 


STILL OTHER METHODS OF ROBBING 


Another method sometimes employed is to drop down 
25 to 30 ft. from the end of a room and drive a 14-ft. 
erosscut through the pillar. 

The pillar is then split up its center, as shown in Fig. 
14, and sliced in quarters, leaving a thin stump of coal 
around the edges of the block until the last, so as to 
prevent gob rolling in and being loaded with the coal. 

A modification of scheme No. 4 is as shown in Fig 15. 
This is preferable to the other one in some ways, as it 
does not split the pillar into so many small stumps. The 
original pillar, 100 ft. long by 120 ft. wide, is divided by 
a crosscut parallel to the original crosscut and the upper 
half is taken out by slicing, beginning at the inside. As 
before, a thin section of coal is left to prevent the loading 
of gob, and a row or two of props is put up along the 
side of the coal. Before pulling tracks and props, most 
of this thin section is loaded out. 

Three seams have not yet been worked simultaneously, 
although at one mine three seams have been worked in the 
same area, two beds working at the same time. In this 
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FIG. 14. METHOD OF SPLITTING A PILLAR 


case the lower seam, ranging between 44% and 6 ft. in 
thickness, was first worked out and abandoned, with the 
exception of some main entries, before work on the upper 
beds was started. The first workable seam above was 
from 41% to 6 ft. thick and lay 140 ft. above the lower 
one. Above this was another seam between 6 and 10 ft. 
thick lying from 7 to 41 ft. above the middle seam. 
The lowest seam was first worked out by the room-and- 
pillar method, and then the middle seam was entered by 
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rock-tunnel inclines with 20 per cent. grades. By driving 
these tunnels from the lower seam in the direction of the 
pitch of the measures, their lengths were kept to a 
minimum. 

After the middle seam was struck, the grade of the 
main tunnel was decreased to 5 per cent. and continued 
just far enough to permit the landing of a trip above the 
backswitch turnout to the middle seam. A main haulage 
entry with complementary aircourse was then driven in 
the middle seam along the direction of the strike, and 
on both sides of the rock-tunnel inclines. Barrier pillars 
150 ft. thick were left above and below this pair of entries, 
and the chain pillar between them was made 50 ft. in 
thickness. Raises were driven off this main haulage entry 
dividing the area into blocks 2,000 ft. wide, giving 1,000- 
ft. widths to work each side of the raises. 

The regulation room levels were then driven off each 
side of the raises. Rooms driven on faces of the coal from 
these levels have a length of 350 ft. and a grade of 6 per 
cent. During the development of this seam prospecting 
of the upper seam was accomplished by hand drilling. 
When the limits of workability of the upper eam were 
determined from the advancing faces of the middle seam, 
mining in the middle seam was either carried on so as not 
to endanger the seam above, or abandoned entirely. 

The upper seam was entered by driving a rock tunnel 
from the haulage road in the middle seam. When the 
upper bed was struck, a main haulageway was driven in 
it along the strike and raises driven off it as was done in 
the middle seam. Where it was necessary to work over 
the middle seam, rooms and entries were driven over the 
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FIG. 15. ANOTHER METHOD OF DRAWING PILLARS 
pillars of corresponding workings below, as the strata did 
not justify driving room over room or entry over entry. 
It was noticed that in areas under which the lowest 
seam had been completely worked out the mining of the 
middle and upper seams was very easy; in fact, it was 
easy pick work which required little shooting. The use 
of mining machines in some places had to be abandoned, 
as the coal would settle down on the cutter bar. The 
percentage of lump coal in some of these areas was not 
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so great as in more solid coal, this being caused solely by 
settling. 

The natural thing to do is to criticize the working of 
lower seams first, but anyone knowing the true state of 
conditions would not criticize. The middle seam was 
not found to have attained workable thickness until the 
main entry of the lower seam, together with all workings 
off it, was a mile from the mouth of the mine. Here the 
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per cent. up, which with the 10 per cent. pitch of the 
strata amounted to 25 per cent. in gaining elevation 
between the seams. Near the top the tunnel was turned 
on a radius of 150 ft. to bring it back toward the main 
slope in the lower seam, and the grade was reduced to 3 
per cent. ; 

The floor of the top seam was struck at the end of the 
curve over the main slope, and a slope was driven up and 
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FIG. 16. 


lower seam showed indications of thinning, and a short 
distance farther in did thin until mining was stopped. 

As the lower seam thinned out, the middle seam thick- 
ened, so that at its maximum thickness it was over a 
portion of the lower seam too thin to be worked. About 
1,800 or 2,000 ft. farther in from the place where the 
middle seam attained workable thickness the upper seam 
was thick enough to warrant mining. At this distance 
from the mouth of the mine the topography of the country 
was such that no opening from the surface could be had. 


A PLAN FOR WorRKING THREE SEAMS 


In another mine in the same county preparations are 
being made to work three seams at the same time. Here 
the bottom bed varies between 15 and 20 ft. in thickness. 
From 50 to 60 ft. above it lies another seam 7 ft. thick, 
and above this middle seam 50 to 60 ft. is the top seam, 
which will average about 18 ft. in thickness. The main 
workings are at present in the lower seam, which is opened 
by a slope from the outcrop high above the tipple. ‘This 
slope is driven directly on the pitch. 

Several levels down from the mouth of the mine a rock 
tunnel was driven off a level in a parallel direction to the 
main slope (see Fig. 16). This was given a grade of 15 
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METHOD EMPLOYED IN WORKING THREE CONTIGUOUS COAL BEDS 


down the pitch from this point directly over the main 
slope. A hoist lowers the cars from the top seam through 
the tunnel to the parting in the level in the lower seam, 
from whence they are hauled by the main hoist outside the 
mine to the surface. 

Because the intervening strata between seams in this 
mine are 50 ft. thick and over and consist for the most 
part of hard sandstones, the rooms and entries of the 
upper seams will be driven over those of the lower. This 
method will in all probability work successfully. The 
main slope in the lower seam is driven wide and has a 
double track laid with 50-lb. rails. At present the cars 
are run on the two center rails of the slope, but when the 
upper seam workings warrant it both tracks will be used, 
one for the lower seam and one for the upper. 

The middle seam is: entered from the rock tunnel and 
will be served by the hoist in the upper seam. In the 
lower seam three main entries are driven-—one used 
exclusively for haulage and intake air, one for a return 
aircourse and one for a traveling way. 

In European Mines, with plenty of waste for gobs and 
packs, coal seams as thick as 10 ft. are worked by the long- 


wall method. With this system, less timber is consumed and 
more lump coal is produced. 
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Extracts from a Superintende 
ent’s Diary 


A young man came into our camp yesterday to solicit 
subscriptions for one of the popular monthlies. He 
expected to stay a week or more, but left today in disgust. 
I am always interested to know what my men are reading 
and so requested him to inform me how he got along with 
his canvass. This he willingly promised to do; the fact 
that I headed his subscription list may have had some- 
thing to do with the matter. He assured me today that 
had it not been for the report promised to me he would 
have left last night, but he could not get up courage to 
tell me that he had decided to give up after working only 
one day. 

I had not expected that he would obtain very many 
subscriptions. However, I was surprised by his complete 
failure and the remarks that he made in commenting on 
it. He has a rather extended experience in subscription 
work, but this was his first attempt in a mining com- 
munity. Judging by his conversation, he will steer clear 
of mining towns in the future. 

What interested me most was the information that he 
picked up covering the literary tastes of our citizens. To 
hear him tell it, the high-class monthlies are almost 
unknown to our men and women. Occasionally he had 
canvassed towns in a similar predicament, but what was 
more startling to him was the discovery that we do not 
even boast a Saturday Evening Post agency; in all of his 
previous travels he had never encountered such a town. 
Nor was that all; not a single family that he called upon 
owned a set of encyclopedias and only one seemed to have 
use for an atlas. Out of curiosity he tried to get a line 
on the Government publications that were most popular 
with our citizens and found that with the exception of the 
Bureau of Mines publications and the bothersome, tire- 
some speeches of the congressmen that no one can escape, 
none had ever been requested; and very few seemed to 
know that such publications had an existence, and could 
be obtained just for the asking. 

For some time I have been threatening to get a line 
on the Government publications because some of the 
popular weeklies and monthlies have been calling atten- 
tion to them in a way to arouse my interest. Because of 
the young man’s apparent familiarity with these publica- 
tions I decided to find out what he knew about them. 

To hear him tell it, there is hardly a subject of current 
interest that has escaped attention of the Government 
experts, and the booklets that they have issued must be of 
absorbing interest. , 

For example, all of the diseases, and especially the con- 
tagious diseases, that are forever springing up in mining 
communities are fully covered in bulletins; and these 
bulletins have been used as textbooks by physicians. 
Along with these bulletins on diseases a number of health 
bulletins have been issued covering such subjects as exer- 
cise, care of children, sanitary advice, disinfectants and 
even shower baths. 

Getting away from health subjects, there are books on 
history and biography, astronomy, wild animals and birds, 
poultry, dogs, cooking, prohibition and woman suffrage, 
and so on ad infinitum. 

Several bulletins have been issued covering the possi- 
bilities of drug farming and the value of common weeds ; 
most any boy could earn a few dollars occasionally by 
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gathering the weeds in his backyard that have medicinal 
properties. 

Uncle Sam’s bookshop will certainly hear from me in 
the near future and likewise it will probably hear from 
a number of our citizens. 


Ladders Made from Short 
Pieces of Pipe 

Herewith is shown a new form of ladder for use in 
boiler-erecting and car shops for men working on locomo- 
tives, boilers or cars. Two such ladders are often used 
with a plank reaching from one to the other for men to 
stand on. This type is considered the best, as it is strong, 
safe and economical, says Joseph K. Long of Renovo, 
Penn., in American Machinist. 

It is built of pieces of 114-in. pipe about 211% in. 
long, which are generally too short for other pipework, 





BOILER-SHOP LADDER MADE OF PIPE 


The pipes forming the rungs are a little longer and are 
of 1-in. diameter. Sixteen 144x1-in. brass T’s are used 
in building this ladder, together with eight 5g-in. bolts, 
each of which goes through rungs and T’s. The ladder 
is hinged at the top as shown, and pointed irons are 
screwed in the pipe at the bottom. There is also a chain 
to prevent uprights from sliding and the ladder from 
falling. 

This design is somewhat heavier than the old wooden 
ladder, but does not need any repairs. It is more solid 
and is safer in every way. 

Business Conducted Without Profit—In an industry that 
sells its product in every state in the Union, figures received 
covering the year 1914 showed that 27 of the larger manufac- 
turers, each shipping over $100,000 worth of goods a year, 
with an aggregate capital stock of $9,000,000, bonds and other 
indebtedness of $3,500,000 and total sales of $8,500,000, had a 
net income of only $300,000, which is 34 per cent. on the 
capital stock, or 34% per cent. on the sales. Only $69,000 was 
charged off for depreciation, and yet this amount was deducted 
by only 12 of the 27 concerns, which represented an in- 
vestment of $4,500,000 and sales of $4,000,000. The other 15 
concerns, with an investment of $8,000,000 and sales of $4,500,- 
000, did not charge off one penny for depreciation.—E. N. 


Hurley, vice-chairman, Federal Trade Commission, at 1916 
meeting of Rubber Club, New York. 
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By W. B. WEsBB* 





SYNOPSIS—A short description of a new opera- 
tion in the rapidly developing coal field of eastern 
Kentucky. 





At Kona (Mater P. O.), in the Boone’s Fork coal field 
of Letcher County, Kentucky, on the main line of the Lex- 
ington & Eastern R.R., the Elkhorn Coal Co. was organ- 
ized last year by J. Henry Hall, S. L. Bastin and others, 
with sufficient capital to carry on a coal development. A 
boundary of coal lands was leased from W. H. Potter. 
The organization was completed about the time the finan- 
cial depression struck the country as a result of the Euro- 
pean war, and the coal business throughout the land was 
hard hit. The promoters of this company have, however, 
inade theirs one of the most prosperous coal operations in 
the eastern Kentucky field. ‘The two mines opened have 
run almost continuously since the day of their opening. 


facture of byproduct coke. The haulage is with mules. 
The cars are of 36-in. gage and one-ton capacity. They 
are provided with roller-bearing wheels. 

The present capacity of the two mines is from 250 to 
300 tons daily, but two more mine openings and the con- 
veyor soon to be installed, together with some additional 
improvements, will enable the company to mine 1,000 tons 
per day. Other increases are also to follow as conditions 
and markets warrant. It is expected that at least 50 
more miners’ houses are to be built soon. 

The mine entries are driven about 14 ft. wide, with ap- 
proximately an 18-ft. pillar. These entries are turned at 
right angles at intervals of about 350 ft. The roof is of 
good solid sandstone and slate and is considered safe. 
So far there have been no accidents. The company houses 
are of four and six rooms each. When the construction 
work is fully completed, a general “clean-up day” will be 
observed. ‘I'he miners will be required to clean up their 





TWO VIEWS AT THE COAL FACE 


In view of the encouraging outlook, the company plans 
the opening of two additional mines and a number of ex- 
tensions and improvements. A temporary incline and 
tipple, hurriedly erected in the beginning of opera- 
tion, is still in use, but this is to be replaced with a mod- 
ern structure shortly. This tipple will be supplied with a 
retarding conveyor made by the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, of the rope-and-button type, which 
will be capable of handling about 1,000 tons daily. A 
150-ton Fairbanks standard 50-ft. railroad track scales 
has been recently installed as well as some other much- 
needed accessories. 


In this organization J. Henry Hall was made 
secretary and treasurer as well as _ superintendent; 
in fact, he is the all-round man of the firm. S. L. 


Bastin is president of the company. He also has some 
operations in Bell and Laurel Counties, upon which he 
divides his time, and where he has lived since 1885. Mr. 
Bastin is an experienced and successful operator. The 
Elkhorn Coal Co. works a 5-ft. bed of clean coal, especially 
adapted for gas making, domestic purposes and the manu- 





*Sergent, Ky. 


yards and to haul away and remove all trash and refuse 
from their premises. 

The company has a store, or commissary building, in 
which can be found everything usually kept in stock in 
such places. Edward L. Williams, of Whitesburg, Ky., 
was recently employed as clerk. It is the purpose of the 
company to erect an uptodate Y. M. C. A. building a 
little later, as well as to furnish other accommodations 
for its emplovees. Dr. Owen Pigman, of Craftsville, is 
the company physician. 

With the continuous increase in output, the Lexington & 
Eastern Railroad Co. promises additional trackage neces- 
sary to facilitate the work as rapidly as possible. The 
company will need a number of additional improvements 
from the railroad people, besides possibly a spur line 
to a new opening to be made soon on an additional 
boundary. 

Immediately surrounding the plant of the Elkhorn Coal 
Co. there are some historical points of more than passing 
interest. Less than 200 yd. down the little valley of 
the stream is the historic beech tree known as the “Boone 
Tree,” upon which Daniel Boone, famous hunter in the 
early and pioneer history of Kentucky, inscribed his 
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name in rough hieroglyphics, as “D. Boone, 1781.” Here 
for months Boone and his party, it is said, camped and 
surveyed the mountains to the south, including the adja- 
cent section of southwestern Virginia. Boone, according 
to history, led his party from the waters of the Big Sandy, 
across and down Boone’s Fork—thus the name. The old 
historic tree is still well preserved and is an object of 
interest. It stands immediately above the mouth of 
Boone’s Fork—its confluence with the North Fork of the 
Kentucky River, along which the Lexington & Eastern 
R.R. follows the stream from Jackson, Ky., 100 mi. below, 
in order to reach the wealth of the coal-laden region of 
the eastern Kentucky mountains, of which much has been 
written and printed since the development of this hitherto 
unknown section began only a few years ago. 

One mile farther upstream the South East Coal Co. is 
starting a coal development. The embryo town has been 
christened Seco. Less than two miles above is Fleming, 





VIEW OF THE TEMPORARY TIPPLE 


one of the “overnight,” or boom, coal-mining towns, where 
the Elk Horn Mining Corporation holds forth. Prac- 
tically connected with Fleming is McRoberts, one of the 
important seats of the Consolidation Coal Co. Within 
a short time passengers on the Lexington & Hastern may 
behold a solid town from Kona to McRoberts—eight miles 
of thriving mining centers, with the black diamonds pour- 
ing from the mountain side destined for the coal markets 
of the world. 

The half has never been written of this great coal field. 
The operation of the Elkhorn Coal Co. is practically in the 
center of this region. All along the 100 mi. of the exten- 
sion of the Lexington & Eastern there is mountain after 
mountain, all underlain with virgin coal beds. 

With the continued contemplated increases, the Elkhorn 
Coal Co. will soon be among the larger shippers and pro- 
ducers of Elkhorn-Boone’s Fork coal. At least it has up 
to the present time succeeded beyond expectations. 

I wish to express my sincere thanks for the many kind- 
nesses extended to me by J. Henry Hall, the manager, sec- 
retary and superintendent, during my visit to the opera- 
tion described, to secure the photographs herewith repro- 
duced and the data for the foregoing article. 

A Miner in Easington ete Durham, England, accord- 
ing to the Miner and Quarries report of 1914, was buried in 
coal to his knees by an outburst of mineral from the face of 
the heading, which had just passed through three faults. 


Before he could be recovered he was suffocated by the gas 
which the outburst released from crevices in the coal. 
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Water Power Could Not 
Displace Steam 


By Epear WHITE* 


The town of Macon, Mo., is built over a bed of 
bituminous coal, which ranges from 22 to 26 in. in 
thickness. Prospect holes sunk all around the town have 
located the bed, and one colliery is now electrically 
mining the product. Any man in the city could sink a 
shaft in his back yard, from 80 to 100 ft. deep and be 
independent of the coal dealer. 

When the Keokuk Power Co. began reaching out for 
business a subcontracting firm sent representatives to 
Macon with an offer to furnish the city and private con- 
sumers with electrical energy at 314c. per kw.-hr. 
Neighboring towns were asked to come in on the proposi- 
tion. 

The section which the water-power company proposed 
to invade was about 130 mi. from the dam. Coal was, 
as stated, in the back yards of the people. 

C. F’. Thudium, superintendent of the municipal power 
plant at Macon, got out his pencil and did some figuring. 
Ie found that with coal-produced power he could under- 
sell his big competitor over on the Mississippi River. 
With a plant of 400 hp., composed of two engines, 
direct-connected with generators, and with the pithead 
of the mine within arm’s reach of the power house, he 
discovered that, based on water-power rates, the coal- 
produced energy was saving the city $400 a month. 

He then went after the outside business in the same 
way that the hydro-electric people were doing, and closed 
contracts with the neighboring towns of Bevier and 
Callao for the transmission of electrical power, and is 
now figuring with some of the large coal towns in the 
Bevier district for the same sort of service. After a 
year’s operation as a central power station, the Macon 
municipal plant has been able to show an annual profit 
of $5,000 above operating expenses. 

Not long ago there was a vote taken to issue $30,000 
worth of bonds to extend the water mains, put in a filter 
and improve the reservoir. The guarantee was given 
by the administration that the earnings of the power 
plant would take care of the entire debt, and the 
proposition carried almost unanimously. Every payment 
has been met promptly out of the fund designated. 

The plant gets coal in the bin at $1.39 a ton and 
before long may be securing it even cheaper, as plans 
are now under way to utilize the slack piles or dumps 
that grew up under the old method of mining coal. 

The proximity of a quantity of coal was an important 
factor in the location of a $400,000 motor factory at 
Macon. This factory is being equipped with electrically 
operated machinery. The source of power will be the 
municipal plant, with a pithead just across the railroad 
tracks. In proportion to the investment. coal has done 
more for the development of Macon than a water-power 
dam has done for Keokuk. 

The municipal power house at Macon is a small brick 
building down in a hollow, that would not attract much 
more attention than a miner’s shanty except for two tall 
stacks. And yet this plant has solved the big question 
of keeping tp municipal improvements and steadily re- 
plenishing the treasury of a town of 6,000 inhabitants. 
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“ime Pumps 


By C. W. CrAwForp* 


SYNOPSIS—Nature has not provided a usable 
acid-proof metal and man has failed to produce 
such an alloy. The manufacturer gets the blame 
for this unfortunate condition as well as for such 
ills as waterlogged air chambers, cross-threaded 
glands, improperly lubricated packing, etc. An air 
cock properly placed will sometimes accomplish 
wonders. 


A lamentable hiatus exists in the general economy of 
Nature. A new element is needed to supply the wants of 
certain lines of manufacture—an acid-proof metal com- 
bining hardness and cheapness. We have plenty of metals 
and other materials hard enough for any purpose, but 
none of sufficient endurance to fight the ferocious acid 
water sometimes found in coal mines. Pumps can be 
made mechanically correct and substantial enough to 
withstand the rigorous duty of pumping mine water, and 
if only a quality of material could be found to resist the 
acid a fair degree of perfection might be attained. 

Lead is practically acid proof, but no combination 
of this with other metals can be made sufficiently hard 
to make it available for pump cylinders and other working 
parts exposed to the water. No hard metal or union of 
metals is known that will stand the wear in gritty water 
and resist the acid effect at the same time. The combina- 
tion of wear and disintegration soon puts a pump out of 
service. 

The packing of pistons and plungers has much to do 
with the excessive wear. The kind of packing made of 
layers of cotton duck and rubber and grit is much in 
vogue. It is made up square and is very convenient to 
use. The engineers like it for its easy adaptability and 
the operators like it for its cheapness. In reality it files 
the pump cylinder, but doesn’t lubricate it-—the lubrica- 
tion is furnished by the gritty water and the acid. Some 
pumps have a plunger, and a solid brass collar for 
packing, but this soon wears loose and the pump becomes 
leaky, and would not be presentable if it were outside 
where it could be seen. The air chamber of a pump is 
sometimes eliminated by the engineer or pump man 
putting an air cock in the top or side, for reasons about 
equally as wise as those impelling the boiler makers to 
eliminate the dome from the boiler. 





OuTSIDE PackED PLUNGERS ARE ADVANTAGEOUS 


Inside plungers packed with soft packing are not satis- 
factory because of being incommunicado and subject to 
neglect. Outside packed plungers would be more com- 
mendable than any other kind of construction if the 
packing were kept automatically saturated with oil. Such 
a method would, however, involve more expensive con- 
struction and operation, and that of itself would be 
unsatisfactory—and anyway, such a pump could not be 
lead-lined except at a prohibitive cost; and no one cares 
to adopt a device that is at once untried, of unknown 
expedience and of greater cost; for it often happens that 
our great expectations “gang agley.” 
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A telephone call or telegram saying: “That pump we 
bought from you won’t work. Send a man,” is startling 
enough; but when our man finds the piston packed so 
tight the pump can’t move, the joke is on the other fellow. 
But who pays for the trip? Sometimes such a call reveals 
that the pump has been working six months with no 
packing, or that the stuffing-box gland has been screwed 
up crooked, or the valve-gear has been tampered with and 
the piston strikes the head, or the pump rod has worn out, 
or the valve seats are loose, or the cylinder liner is honey- 
combed and rough, or the pump is eaten up by the acid 
water. Then the purchaser says it hasn’t lasted half as 
long as the old one, and it never did discharge enough 
water anyway. 

In the installation of a pump it is occasionally con- 
venient to use pipes one or two sizes smaller than those 
for which the pump is rated, and universally to use short 
elbows. The water socks against these short stops with a 
force sufficient to make the pipes jingle, its flow is checked 
and it has to take a fresh start at each stroke of the pump, 
traveling 300 ft. a minute or more including the jolts 
of the elbows. The air chamber becomes waterlogged 
from natural cause or by choice of the pump man, requir- 
ing the discharge column to be started from a dead stop 
at each pump oscillation. 


RELIEVING Piston SHOCK 


Long elbows can be had as readily as short ones and, 
better still, bent pipes of any size and any radius can be 
procured with equal ease. Suction pipes obviously ought 
to be as free from bends as possible, and a small air cock 
to keep the air chamber charged full of air should be 
provided. This air cushion serves to relieve the shock of 
the piston at the beginning of the stroke and to render the 
flow of water continuous, at the same time increasing its 
velocity. 

The first instance of such pounding was discovered by 
Joseph French, at Pittsburgh, before the Civil War. The 
pumps at the city water-works had for many years been 
working with a hopeless chronic pound that jarred the 
earth for the distance of a city block. No one could 
suggest a cure for it. Engineers East and West gave it 
up. Finally Mr. French with the assistance of James 
Hemphill, afterward the head of Mackintosh, Hemphill 
& Co., solved the problem. 

By inserting air check valves in the suction pipe of each 
pump, enough air was admitted to maintain a full supply 
in the air chamber under pressure. The relief was instant 
and the gage indicated an even, steady and uniform pres- 
sure, whereas previously it had showed a fluctuation of 
70 Ib. at each stroke. The pumps, two in number, were 
20 in. in diameter with a 12-ft. stroke. The air chamber 
was of course a large one. 

A little instance of that kind occurred some time ago 
at a mine. My company had sold a pump to discharge 
the water under a 100-ft. head lift. In a week we had a 
call saying the pump was behaving badly, better come 
and see it. I found upon examination that the pump was 
waterlogged and was pounding horribly. I asked the chief 
engineer to get me a small air cock for the suction pipe 
and tools with which to attach it, which he did reluctantly, 
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thinking all the time what a d fool that fellow was. 
When the job was done, a little air was admitted and 
the pump went off as quietly as any other pump. 

The water in the discharge pipe by its own momentum 
has a tendency to run ahead of the plunger at the end of 
the stroke, if not obstructed by too great a pressure. This 
is as it should be, and when aided by the compressed air 
in the air chamber its motion is rendered continuous—a 
condition absolutely necessary for the proper working of 
all pumps. 








Pumps Are LiasteE To Bre NEGLECTED 


It is impossible in this space to enumerate all the ills 
that pumps in mines are heir to, but among the inex- 
cusable ones are neglect and bad usage. The duty of the 
pump man is more trying and onerous than even that of 
the hoisting engineer. Groping in the dark—in mud and 
wet and slush—is conducive to neglect, and encourages 
inefficient work and criticism of the pump maker. 

The wear and tear and upkeep of mine pumps is the 
most grievous torment the coal operator has to contend 
with—and the most expensive one—the only relief being 
to grin and bear. But after all, there’s millions in the 
coal trade when conducted on a liberal scale. Coal lands 
are usually owned or leased in large contiguous areas and 
underground workings are much more extensive than 
formerly. The underground hauling is now done by loco- 


motives at less cost than with tail rope and hauling 


engines. Mining is done largely by machinery, etc., there- 
fore the output is much increased at less cost all round— 
and the land exhausted more rapidly. Whole counties are 
already denuded of coal together with the timber. The 
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last 50 years have been a preparation—a seed time as it 
were—for big business, and the next 50 will be the 
harvest. 

Then it will be timé to consider what the harvest will 
be, and what the future will be. Americans are improvi- 
dent—and nobody cares. The future has never done any- 
thing for us anyway. Towns are already being depopu- 
lated. The coal is worked out and the people are “hiking” 
for new coal centers. Houses go a-begging and no buyers 
are found. The land is saved, but it has depreciated in 
value. Whole counties are worth less now than they were 
40 years ago when the coal and timber were intact. 

Some of the coal operators and the factories and the 
railroads have profited. Farmers have sacrificed their 
land values for a small pittance of immediate cash. The 
country has been and is now being vandalized and will 
be poorer than ever when the coal is gone. The large cities 
and towns are fattening on the improvidence of the coun- 
try. The country is literally denuded of timber already. 
Millions of acres of the best timber the world ever saw has 
been destroyed by the sawmills, and the irony of it all is 
exemplified in the failure of nearly all those engaged in 
the traffic. A retribution seems to have followed them. 
Anyway the timber is gone and there is nothing left 
worth speaking about to show for it. 

No timber is being planted. A farmer would rather cut 
a tree down than to plant one, and yet timber, where there 
is any left, is being sent away. Coal also is being ex- 
ported, but coal is more plentiful than timber, and will 
last longer. There is an end to it somewhere and then 
what? The mill will never grind with the water that’s 
gone past. 











HE editor of Coal Age will pay $10 to that 

reader of the paper who sends in the best 

suggestion for the improvement of the 
paper itself, and $10 to anyone who sends in the 
best suggestion for the improvement of the gen- 
eral coal industry. All suggestions must be in 
our hands by Sept. 1. Both awards may be won 
by the same contributor. 


There are undoubtedly many ways in which Coal 
Age can be improved. Perhaps someone can 
suggest a new department that would be most 
interesting, or perhaps some of our readers can 
suggest a departure from our present policy or 
practice that will benefit mining men. It may 
be we are omitting efforts along certain lines 
that should be more carefully investigated. 
Please remember that the most valuable sugges- 
tion for improvement may be an out-and-out 
criticism of the paper. If we are doing things 
we should not do, or if we are not doing things we 
should do, let us hear about it, and perhaps your 
idea will strike us as the best one submitted. 


How often we hear some of our friends tell just 
what they would do if they were running the coal 
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$10 for Best Suggestion 
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industry. Here’s a chance to-collect a $10 bill 
if you have an idea that strikes us as being 
really worth while. If there ever was an indus- 
try that could well stand a little betterment, it is 
the coal-mining business. How can prices be 
improved, mining costs lowered and the mines 
be made safer places to work in? ‘These and a 
hundred other things are worth considering. The 
awards will be based on the practical helpfulness 
of the contributions and not judged on their 
literary merit. 





Do not wait until next week—send in your sug- 
gestions today. Practically the only rule we will 
tack on to this offer is that each contestant shall 
make not more than two suggestions, one con- 
cerning the paper and one concerning the coal 
industry. ‘There may be a number of ideas come 
to us that are worth publishing, although not 
selected to win either of the $10 offers. Such 
suggestions will be paid for at an unusually lib- 
eral space rate—in no case less than $1 for each 
suggestion published. All contributions in this 
contest are to be less than 100 words in length; 
the shorter the better. 
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Rocky Mountain Coals im the 
Pacific Coast Trade 


The Rocky Mountain coals are becoming a big factor 
in the Pacific Coast market. They originate in Utah, 
Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico. 

Colorado Coal—The coal from Colorado is an anthra- 
cite and comes into competition with the Pennsylvania 
anthracite. It sells in this market at $13 wholesale and 
carries a $7.50 freight rate. 

Utah Coal—The coals imported to this market from 
Utah are known to the trade as King, Hiawatha, Black- 
hawk, Aberdeen, Standard, Castlegate, ete. The prin- 
cipal ones are King and Castlegate, Some of the others 
are sold under either of these two names, according to 
whether they come from the east or the west side of 
the mountains. 

King coal is the most extensively advertised. It had 
a hard stand at first against the known water coals, but 
gained in popularity especially during the Nanaimo 
strike, when no Wellington coal came into the market. 
It is well liked by retailers and consumers, as it has 
very little screenings—less than 2 per cent. when coming 
in cars—and makes only a small amount 
of ash and soot. The King coal is sold 
at $7.50 screened f.o.b. wholesaler’s 
yard; it carries a $5.15 freight rate 
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in ton lots in San Francisco and at $8 in carloads in 
Oakland. Its screenings bring about $3 and are hard 
to dispose of. The sales company admits that if there 
were a bigger sale for the coal, they might find it im- 
possihle to dispose of all the screenings. 

Pacific Coast Mining Institute 

Further letters favorable to the organization of a coal- 


inining institute in Washington State will be published 
next week. The movement appears to be unanimous. 


ey 
Transfer Truck and Chairs 
By Roy F. Suir 


The accompanying sketches show a transfer truck and 
landing chairs that were recently designed for use on 
an inclined cable tramway, operating on a 20-deg. slope. 
















and where bought in carloads, sells 
from $2 to $2.50 f.o.b. car at mine, 
according to the season. King coal, 
like other rail coals, arrived in the mar- 
ket rather spasmodically in former 
years in the winter time, but the rail- 
ways are making every effort to get the 
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coal-carrying business and shipments 
are now more regular. Castlegate is a 
shightly better fuel than King coal vem? Se 
and sells at $8 at the wholesale yard. 
Like other Utah coals, it has a $5.15 
freight rate to contend with. It is 
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Fuel Co. Wyoming Coal—The coal 
from Wyoming is semibituminous and 
is known to the trade as Rock Springs 
and Rocky Mountain coal. Rock Springs is not sold 
very much in San Francisco. Quite a big trade, how- 
ever, 1s done with it in Oakland, a trade especially 
fostered by James P. Taylor of that city. This coal 
also has a $5.15 freight rate. It is cleaner burning 
than the bituminous coals and wholesales at $8. 

New Mexico Coal—The coal imported from New 
Mexico is a high-grade lignite having about 12,500 
B.t.u. heat value and is known as American block or 
American cannel coal. It comes from Gallup. The coal 
has heen selling in this market for the last 20 years. 
It was at first sold through agents, but the mines now 
have a direct selling agency that has brought the coal 
very much in the public eye during the last 10 years. 
Although it has not the heating value of the other grades 
selling at the same price, it is very popular owing to 
its clean-burning qualities and convenient size. 

It carries a $5.15 freight rate and, being a lignite coal, 
has about 5 per cent. screenings. It is wholesaled at $9 
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ELEVATION 


THE TRANSFER TRUCK AND CHAIRS 


This truck has a 30-in. gage aud » ?6 in. wheelbase. 
It is built to accommodate either mine ears or trucks 
having 18-in. gage and either 18- or 24-in. wheelbases. 
It will also be used to hoist machinery and structural 
material during the period of construction. The 
frame of the truck is constructed of 4x6-in. and 6x6-in. 
timbers on which is laid 3-in. plank flooring and the 
mine-car rails. In order to sprag the mine cars on the 
transfer truck, 34x34x20-in. long slots are cut in the 
flooring in which to lay two pieces of bar iron. The 
weight of the truck is 800 lb. 

Landing chairs of the type shown can be easily made 
from ordinary stock by the mine blacksmith. The link 
connecting the chairs on opposite sides of the incline 
passes beneath the track. 

While this was designed for this particular job 
it can be used in underground work and permits hoisting 
in an incline without transferring loads to monitors.— 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 


August 12, 1916 
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General Labor Review 


In the anthracite region the mine workers, after months of 
reasoning with those who would not join the union and de- 
spite months of counsel from their labor leaders, declared a 
number of “button” strikes in conflict with the recent agree- 
ment they made with the operators. All these strikes are 
either successful or likely to be successful soon. 

Judge Buffington on the circuit court has appointed Charles 
P. Neill as umpire for the Anthracite Arbitration Commission. 
Mr. Neill has served in this position before. 

In the western Pennsylvania region the miners have suc- 
ceeded in consolidating five of the corporations into an asso- 
ciation, and have completed a contract with the body so formed 
which includes the Ford Collieries Co. at Russelton. Agree- 
ments have been made before with most, if not all, of the 
companies. 

The new contract is uniform for all companies and pro- 
vides that $14,000 of fines for strikes in violation of contracts 
shall be remitted. The fine is now fixed at $1 instead of $2 
for every day any union mine worker is idle. The miners 
hope to induce the formation of two other associations and to 
close contracts with them. The body just formed is the Free- 
port Thick Vein Coal Association. 

In western Kentucky the operators are trying to start their 
mines, but progress is slow. In Indiana and Wyoming im- 
portant strikes appear to be impending. 

In the Southwest the details of the contract made by the 
miners and operators are now being settled subject to the 
broad outline already signed up. Alexander Howat, for the 
miners, proposes that all disputes be settled by having the 
grievances referred from the pit committee to the president 
of each local district and finally to the commissioner if local 
officials cannot settle the trouble. 

The miners also appear to wish to prevent men being dis- 
eharged for cause. They desire to insert in place of the clause 
recognizing that power on the part of the operator a state- 
ment that any man who applies for employment, claiming he 
was discharged unjustly, must be given work at the end of 
five days and must be kept at work till his case is adjudicated. 

The operators are wondering if they are properly protected 
in the adoption by both parties of the No. 6 clause of the 
New York agreement, for the supplemental agreement signed 
by William Diamond for the miners and F. W. Lukins for the 
operators states that all the clauses are to be considered in 
order ‘until the entire contract has been considered and dis- 
posed of either by reaching’ an agreement or otherwise.” 
Surely, however, this does not permit proposals to modify any 
part of the old contract in a manner which will invalidate the 
clear provisions of the new contract. 


Anthracite Button Strikes 


The relative contentment of the miners in the anthracite 
region was broken last week by a number of button strikes. 
The button strike is an offense against the contract and an 
interference with personal liberty. It cannot be in any way 
defended and least of all just now. The union men have been 
declaring that the union has betrayed its trust and has mis- 
led its followers, and yet these same men are for driving out 
all those who will not contribute to its funds. 

It is as if a man declared with one breath that the Repub- 
lican party, for instance, had violated its pledges, and with 
the next breath declared that anyone who would not con- 
tribute to its finances should be deprived of the right to earn 
a living. 

At the Powderly mine of the Delaware & Hudson Co., 700 
men struck on July 31 and did not return to work till Aug. 5 
because three men did not have buttons. The Coalbrook mine 
workers, 1,400 in number, also struck because some of the 
miners were not union men in good standing. On Aug. 5, 
500 men from No. 1 mine went on strike because seven men 
were without buttons. All these men have now returned to 
work after having successfully induced the men in arrears to 
pay up their dues. 

The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co.’s North 
Franklin mine was completely closed on Aug. 1 because some 
workmen refused to pay their union obligations. At Eagle 
Will and Silver Creek collieries of the same company, about 
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2,000 men went on strike. At the Silver Creek mine where 
1,200 men work, 22 had failed to pay their dues for the new 
quarter. At Hagle Hill out of 900 men, 8 reported without 
buttons. 

The men are discontented in any event, because the com- 
pany is demanding that they work till 3:35 p.m. The men at 
Thomaston colliery have quit on this account, claiming that 
the company cannot compel them to work after 3:30 under a 
rule adopted after the 1902 strike. 

There has been a button strike at the Beaver Meadow col- 
liery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., in the progress of which 
it is charged Wassil Barnes, a union worker, clubbed Petphen 
Stefanko who was behind in his dues. 


How Workers View Ethics of Button Strikes 


There has been a big button strike in the collieries of 
the southern division of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern R.R. Co. It is interesting to quote what W. A. B. has to 
say about it. He evidently views it in the following light: 
The rights we have, have been secured by the union. We 
unionists have had to finance every recognized strike which 
has been conducted to secure those rights, and we have had 
to pay organization expenses. We don’t believe in petty 
strikes, but we are not going to let other workmen profit by 
our expenditures and sacrifices unless they will pay down 
dollar for dollar with ourselves. 

W. A. B. says in his letter: 


In order that there may be no misunderstanding as to the 
reason for the 5,000 or more employees at the Truesdale, 
Bliss, Auchincloss and New Loomis collieries going on strike, 
I write to inform you that the men who have paid their 
dues in the local unions for the last six months and longer 
have done everything in their power to avoid this button 
strike, realizing as they did what useless and foolish things 
petty strikes are. 

The committees appointed by the various local unions used 
all honorable means during the last five months to get these 
delinquents to do their duty by their fellows. But it was of 
no avail. It was put up to the men who would not pay union 
dues that if the men had to stop work on their account the 
man who did not pay his dues would lose in one day’s idle- 
ness more than would pay his dues for five months. 

But these men would refuse with an oath to pay their 
dues. So after long trying the union men took the bit in 
their teeth and their national and district officers could re- 
strain them no longer. I hope and trust that by the time you 
receive this the men will be back at work and that we will 
have industrial harmony for the next four years. Most of 
the men at the present writing (Aug. 7) have paid up, and 
unless the company feels disposed to retaliate the men will 
be working Tuesday. 

I notice an unfortunate tendency on both sides of the con- 
troversy. The employer and employee are like two tomeats. 
So long as their fur is rubbed the right way they hump up 
their backs and purr most peacefully. But let the fur once be 
rubbed the wrong way and the fire flies, and the devil is to 
pay in general. 

Evidently the writer of the letter believes that the right 
to strike against nonunion men is inherent and not to be de- 
nied except in so far as it is prohibited in the terms of an 
agreement; even then, he thinks there are exceptions justi- 
fying a strike. But an element of reasonableness shows itself 
from start to finish of the letter, and the difference between 
the two parties—the operating concern and the employees— 
is one of ethics and not of facts. Is it right to compel a man 
to join the union by refusing to work with him? Are there 
occasions in which it is permissible to strike against the ex- 
press terms of a contract? The mine workers appear to have 
answered both questions in the affirmative. The public cannot 


agree with them. 
Plight of Mentucky Strikers 


For several days the operators of mines in western Ken- 
tucky, District No. 23 of the United Mine Workers, have been 
proceeding on a new poliey, looking toward resumption of 
work. Each evening the whistles at the mine power houses 
blow the signal that work will begin at the usual hour the 
following morning. Each morning a similar signal is given. 
Just how the plan is succeeding is not clear. The statements 
of the opposing sides do not by any means agree. The oper- 
ators insist that more men are reporting for work evei.~ day 
and on the other hand the local union officials insist that 
they are holding out. 

The operators appear to have by far the best of the argu- 
ment and they are presenting the case to the workers in the 
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words of the international organization, which has urged 
the strikers to accept the terms offered by the operators, de- 
clining at the same time to support the strike. This places 
the officials and obdurate mine workers of the district in the 
light of rebels. The position of the international board was 
set forth in a recent letter to the strikers which in part is as 
follows: 

We want it definitely understood that we are unable to 
support a strike in your district. The international organiza- 
tion urges you to accept the tentative wage agreement which 
has been submitted as the ultimatum of the operators. We 
are of the opinion that if you continue to act in violation of 
this advice, which is based upon careful consideration of 
every phase of the situation, that you will destroy our union 
in Kentucky, and promote the policy of the open shop. 

It is our view that it is better to preserve the union we 
have in Kentucky, which is practically the only real dis- 
trict organization we have in the South, than to continue 
a policy which will finally lead to ruin and destruction. More- 
over it is our belief that if a strike is waged in Kentucky, it 
should be in the nonunion fields which are directly respon- 
sible for the deplorable condition of affairs in your district. 

The letter, as published, bears the signatures of Frank J. 
Hayes, acting president, and William Green, secretary-treas- 
urer. It was written before the recent second referendum on 
the proposal to accept the offer of the operators. Balloting on 
this referendum, however, showed the miners unwilling to ac- 
cept the advice. There have been many stories alleging that 
the strikers and their families are suffering and even stary- 
ing as a result of the suspension of work. Some of these 
stories are quite circumstantial, but they are being vigorously 
denied. 

It is reported that miners working to keep the mine prop- 
erties in shape are assessed 25 per cent. of their earnings 
for the aid of the strikers. For the operators it is stated 
that hundreds of the men listed as strikers have left these 
mines, obtaining work elsewhere, and that this is one of 
the principal reasons why the response to the call of the 
operators is not so large as it might be. Statements from 
the operators are to the effect that they confidently expect 
the strike to be broken. 


New Coal Rate to Namsas City 


At the meeting of the Federal Trade Commission at Kan- 
sas City on July 26 it was evident that the contract taken by 
Springfield, Ill., operators to supply screenings from that dis- 
trict to the Metropolitan Street Railway Co. at Kansas City, 
at the rate of 1,500 tons daily, had aroused considerable ap- 
prehension on the part of Kansas and Missouri operators. 

At this meeting the attention of-Commissioner Hurley was 
called to the fact that the Chicago & Alton Ry. had made an 
unusually low rate to Kansas City on this business, which ab- 
sorbed tonnage that legitimately belonged to the Kansas and 
Missouri field, the statement being made that marketing 
Springfield screenings in Kansas City was like “carrying coals 
to Newcastle.” The commission was asked by mine operators 
present what remedy local operators had to prevent this seri- 
ous injury to the Kansas and Missouri industry, and the com- 
missioner told them that he would be glad to have their 
complaints in writing, although he could not definitely promise 
them any relief. 

The Springfield operators have secured another contract of 
some magnitude at Moberly, Mo., on a low rate made by the 
Wabash R.R., which tonnage has heretofore been supplied by 
Missouri operators and which has increased the tension. The 
Kansas and Missouri operators are very much worried over 
this competition, and are leaving nothing undone to over- 
come it. 

ws 
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New Way of Giving Rebates 


The Government has begun proceedings in the Federal 
Court at Chicago against the Monon Railway Co. which may 
have an adverse effect upon the mining industry of Sullivan 
and adjoining counties in Indiana. 

The railway company is charged with practicing an in- 
genious form of rebating, and injunction proceedings have 
been instituted with the view of arriving at the true facts of 
the situation. 

The defendants named in the complaint are the Monon 
Coal Co., Vigo Mining Co,, Indiana Coke and Gas Co., the 
Bankers’ Trust Co., of New York, William Morris Imbrie, 
James Imbrie and Alfred M. Ogle, Indianapolis, coal-mine 
operators. The Bankers’ Trust Co. is named as trustee of the 
first gold mortgage bonds of the Monon and Vigo coal com- 
panies, 

In 1911 the Monon Coal Co. was organized as a holding 
eobmpany, taking over operating mines in Sullivan, Clay, 
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Greene and Vigo Counties. It is said to have paid for the 
property taken over with $750,000 of its capital stock of $1,- 
000,000, and to have given a lien on its $2,500,000 twenty-five 
year 5 per cent. gold bonds. The Monon R.R. is alleged to 
have paid the interest on the bonds since 1911, aggregating 
$500,000, and this act is stated to have constituted rebating. 

It is further charged that by way of reciprocation the 
Monon Coal Co. has been diverting the lion’s share of its 
shipping tonnage and longer hauls to the Monon Railway Co. 
to the exclusion of other competing railways. The Govern- 
ment feels that this situation may constitute grievous in- 
fraction of the Federal statutes which interdict all forms of 
rebate. The injunction asks that the arrangement be termi- 
nated. 

There is some fear that this litigation may work harm to. 
local Indiana mining interests because of the peculiar con- 
ditions already prevailing in the coal business in southern 
Indiana. A difference of a few cents per ton in freight rates 
to Chicago and other important sales points in the north be- 
tween the extreme southern Indiana mines and those a few 
miles farther north in the Clinton-Terre Haute district has 
been sufficient to force suspension of many mines. There is 
fear that perhaps the present profitable operation of many 
mines in Sullivan County may perhaps be due to this pe- 
culiar and ingenious arrangement between the Monon Coal 
Co. and the Monon Railway Co., of which the Federal Gov- 
ernment is now complaining. 


Low Oil Level Imdicator 


It frequently takes some time to put requisitions 
through our purchasing office and have the goods deliv- 
ered, and we are often inconvenienced because the men 
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HIGH-LEVEL PUMP SUCTION PIPE 


in charge failed to notice that the supply of oil in the 
storage tanks was getting low before the tank was actually 
empty, says M. Saller in Power. 

To overcome this we attached loosely to the suction 
of the oil pumps in each tank a pipe, as shown in the 
illustration, turning vertically about 14 in. 

After the tank has been filled, the end of the suction 
pipe is turned upward so that, instead of taking oil 
from the bottom, it is drawn from a higher level. When 
the oil reaches this level, the suction is lost and the 
attendants are warned that it is time to requisition more 
oil. To take care of requirements in the interval, it 
is only necessary to turn down the vertical pipe so that 
it will draw the oil from the lowest level in the tank. 


————— a 
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Importance of First-Aid Meets 


It would be invidious to select one particular first-aid 
meet and say it is the most important of the many held in 
any given year. However, the claim is made sometimes 
of the superiority of some particular meet, and then it 
becomes a question whether the declaration should be 
permitted. 

It may therefore be permissible here to call attention to 
some of the large meets held last year, and if the events 
selected do not deserve the consideration shown them 
we shall be glad to record the names and details of those 
that were larger and more important. 

As our records go, the Alabama Safety Association on 
May 29 and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. on Sept. 18, 1915, held the two largest meets, both 
having 74 competing teams. The Association had hoped 
to have 79, but 5 failed to appear. This year the meet 
of May 27 was smaller than that of 1915, only 44 teams 
competing. 

The Alabama meet was an intercompany event, while 
that of the Reading was confined solely to the men work- 
ing for one corporation. The numbers at the annual 
Reading contests, except at the dinner that takes place 
in the middle of the meet, do not impress one as forcibly 
as they might, for at no time do all the teams work 
together. The morning demonstration is a series of elim- 
ination events and in the afternoon the final contest com- 
pletes the day’s work. So neither in the morning nor in 
the evening are there many teams at work at one time. 

Of all the meets in the anthracite region that which 
makes the most impression on the spectators is that held 
yearly by the Susquehanna Coal Co. On Sept. 25 the 
Susquehanna and Lytle Coal companies had 52 teams on 
the ground all working at one time, and so arranged that 
the spectators could get a good view of the proceedings. 

The Ellsworth meet is perhaps the largest private meet 
held in the bituminous regions. As many as 45 teams 
demonstrated their ability to care for the injured at the 
contest of Sept. 25 last year. 

Some will say that mere numbers are not the right gage 
by which to measure a meet, but rather representative 
character; and they will point out that the post-elimina- 
tion, intercompany or interstate contest is far more 
important than one that involves teams drawn from 
nearby collieries without the exclusion of the less fit. It 
may be said, however, that the men at the Reading and 
Susquehanna meets are all of them trained to a state of 
excellence that it would be hard for the contestants at an 
interstate meet to beat. 

At the First National Mine Safety Demonstration on 
Oct. 31, 1911, there were 40 teams competing. The Pan- 
ama-Pacific contest in September, 1915, had 26 teams 
entered. Both these meets were open to coal and metal 
mine workers. . 

The meet at Cresson, Penn., which is described in this 
issue, was apparently only in part a post-elimination con- 
test. It was a local, but still an intercompany meet 
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generously representative of the mines of the district. In 
numbers it came near to the First National Safety 
Demonstration, for there were 39 teams entered; and 
probably it is permissible to regard it as the largest local, 
intercompany, post-elimination contest in western Penn- 
sylvania and maybe in the United States, for the demon- 
stration arranged in 1911 in Pittsburgh was not local. 
The meet of the Alabama Safety Association at Birming- 
ham, Ala., was not a post-elimination contest and the 
Reading, Susquehanna and Ellsworth meets are not of an 
intercompany character. 
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Problem of Labor Shortage 

The problem of labor shortage may be met possibly by 
advertising for men. We do not mean by putting an inch 
or even a quarter-page advertisement in some local paper, 
but in a more direct, personal and effective manner. 

This is the season when the mine gardens are at their 
best and the homes of the miners are most inviting. In- 
stead of giving prizes to those who have produced the 
best gardens, at least one corporation—the Susquehanna 
Coal Co.—is having the home photographed. These 
prints are given to the tenants as mementoes of the excel- 
lent work done and are used by them to adorn the walls 
of their homes. 

Why not go a little further and make picture post- 
cards of these gardens and give them to the successful to 
send to their friends? The argument would be quite 
obvious, even if not written in words: “We are doing 
well and prospering. This is a good place to work. Come 
and join us.” 

West Virginia, which has a number of pretty and 
healthful towns in which any one would desire to live, 
and which has a continual labor shortage apparently 
everywhere except in the Cabin Creek district, might well 
by some such plan induce labor to come even from the 
old country. 

A few weeks ago a Hungarian miner dressed a big pig 
and went to the photographer with this substantial proof 
of his affluence and had himself photographed for the 
benefit of his unfortunate friends in the Magyar kingdom 
who possibly were feeling the food scarcity resulting from 
the war and who doubtless had never owned a whole pig 
even in pre-bellum days. 

One cannot advocate perhaps so gross a piece of adver- 
tising as the peasant’s mind here conceived, but still no 
one could fail to feel impressed should he receive from a 
long-absent friend a picture showing the peace, prosperity 
and comfort that had become the wanderer’s happy lot. 

The United States Coal and Coke Co. is having moving 
pictures taken of the judging of its garden contest. This 
is a good idea, as it will clearly exhibit the happy condi- 
tions under which its workmen live, but the picture post- 
card seems a still better way of keeping before strangers 
the knowledge that ours is the village beautiful and that 
they have friends in our town who would make it still 
more attractive as a place in which to work and reside. 
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Deciding Imdustrial Factors 


Much of the success of industry depends upon moral 
factors that are quite easy to overlook. If we are going 
to have strikes about anything or nothing just simply 
because our men are exasperated or suspicious or are led 
by unscrupulous agitators, we are going to throw away a 
large amount of our industrial efficiency. After all, the 
biggest American asset in the past has been the wonderful 
coérdination of freedom of action with unity of effort. 
Every man did his best not because he was urged, but 
because he had the habit of industry and because he had 
the disposition to do his part in the effort. 

Union agitation has destroyed to a large extent this 
happy condition. We presume no union man will deny 
that there is something valuable in the codrdination of 
effort thus partly destroyed. Production is the outcome 
of the smooth working of two gears, capital and labor. 
When they work in harmony the greatest output is 
secured. Perfect unity of action is necessary for success. 

The union man while doubtless admitting this feels 
that there is something more important than harmony. 
He realizes that the workman should have a fair deal 
from capital and he believes that the union helps him to 
secure it. Whether the union aids materially to enable 
the body of workingmen to get a better living is, indeed, 
a matter for controversy. 

It is not well, however, in the limits of an editorial to 
enter into the question of the benefit of the union to the 
workingman, but rather to insist that the relation of 
harmony is more productive during industrial operation 
than strife and that even the days of production are 
increased when harmony is secured. 

Consequently the creation of unity of purpose should 
be constantly kept in consideration by both operator and 
miner. Fairness and diplomacy should always be shown. 
The viewpoint of the mine worker should be kept con- 
stantly in mind and an abiding faith in the amenableness 
to reason of both parties should animate discussion. 

There is no reason for half of the present bitterness if 
only coolness and mutual respect were maintained in 
controversy, and if every care were taken to promote the 
right feeling when no controversy was on hand. 

Somehow we must retain that fellow feeling in industry 
or the product of our country will decline and the work- 
man suffer. Somehow correct principles of economy 
which neither the workmen nor their bosses fully under- 
stand must be spread broadcast. Somehow thrift must 
be taught not only to the workman but to the mine owner 
also. 

The mind and character of the employee will ultimately 
determine the product of industry. Factious agitation in 
Europe has crippled the effort of the worker till it is 
wonderful that anything is done. Everything has to be 
paid for that the worker does. If capital took a like 
extreme method and complained that every specific act 
was not compensated then when we went to the station to 
take a train we would pay for the privilege of entering 
the station, pay the ticket seller for his work of delivering 
the ticket, pay again for the seat in the car, pay for the 
movement of the train to the station, pay for the privilege 
of using the outgoing station and a hundred other items 
equally trivial. 

Much of the present agitation is for the payment of 
the worker for every operation subsidiary, or consequent, 
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to the main act. If we pay for mining per ton, we must. 
pay further for all the timbering and slate handling con- 
sequent on that work, and for the laying of the road and 
placing of the cars at the face. Of course this is some- 
times justifiable, but the progress of agitation frequently 
lands us up against a hard condition where it is nearly 
as much labor to keep the books as it is to do the work. A 
few concomitant jobs usually go with the main task and 
unless unusually burdensome they should be regarded as. 
necessary work. 

Another trouble that has arisen in Europe has been the 
excessive division of labor which the unions have zealously 
worked to create and which makes it necessary to get a 
half dozen men to do one small job. It is not such a 
general trouble in America, certainly not in the mines, 
and we do well to steer away from it. 

Cool commonsense will keep us free from many labor 
follies and enable us to keep up a large production without 
which it is not possible that labor and capital will have 
much to divide. Bitterness and exasperation will end in 
making contracts interminably minute and so long and 
harassing that their terms for lack of careful considera- 
tion will be self-contradictory. 

In some places already lawyers are being employed to- 
negotiate, interpret and misinterpret labor contracts. It 
has been said that the people are the happiest who have: 
and need the least lawmaking. So also those workmen 
are the happiest who have and need to have only the 
simplest of mine contracts. 


Coal-Mime Power Plants 


Several weeks ago we called the attention of Coal Age 
readers to a proposed plan of devoting greater editorial . 
attention to information relative to coal-mine power 
plants, also the distribution and application of power 
in and about mines. A number of articles have come to 
us from various contributors dealing with this subject— 
power. We want ten contributors, however, for every one 
who has already written for us. Practically every mine 
has its power plant; in fact, there is no subject relating 
to mining that is of greater interest or that is more 
vital to successful operation. 

In almost all instances coal-mine foremen, superin- 
tendents and managers must have a good working knowl- 
edge of power problems if they are to stand high in the 
mining game. If each mine official who reads Coal- 
Age will get busy right away and tell his brother offi- 
cers in other companies and in other fields just what he 
is doing, they in turn will reciprocate and before many 
weeks have gone by Coal Age will be the medium for 
the exchange of ideas and information on power sub- 
jects that will result in much benefit to the coal indus- 
try individually and collectively. 

If you have a good plant, write it up, accompanying 
the descriptive matter with photos and whatever draw- 
ings are available. Perhaps you have inaugurated some 
new scheme for power distribution, or maybe some of 
your employees have devised and apphed a new wrinkle 
that is operating with great success. All these things 
are worth while and will be appreciated by the industry. 
We'll do our part and try to make it worth your while in 
a material way for the time spent in preparing such 
articles. Don’t wait until tomorrow; that’s a bad habit 
and one good way of not doing it at all. Get busy today. 
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First-Aid Meet, Cresson, Penn. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 








SYNOPSIS—Perhaps the largest local inter- 
company post-elimination contest ever held in 
western Pennsylvania. There were 89 teams in 
attendance, sent by 18 different companies and 
having their headquarters in some 21 towns in 
that part of the state. 





The first-aid meet at Cresson, Penn.; held Saturday, July 
22, was for the most part a post-elimination contest. The 
participants represented a thousand mine workers or more 
who had practiced first aid. A dozen elimination contests 
were held by the companies to exclude all but their best 
teams. 

There have been meets larger than this, but it is thought 
none which were both local and preceded by a careful 
elimination of the less skilled. There were 39 teams compris- 
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Albert Donlan, South Fork; John J. Singer, Greensburg; B. F. 
Coe, Clymer; B. F. Bowers, St. Benedict; W. B. Diefenderfer, 
Altoona; G. A. Ricketts, G. E. Simpson, Indiana; R. J. Turk, 
J. M. Cornely, Madera. 

The fieldmen were representatives of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, the State Department of Mines, the State 
Department of Labor and Industry and the Associated Com- 
panies. The United States Bureau of Mines had assisted quite 
largely in the instruction of the men. 

The meet was one of the intercompany meets so success- 
fully held by the State Young Men’s Christian Association of 
Pennsylvania as a part of its industrial program. Its educa- 
tional secretary, George B. Landis, was manager of the meet. 

The operators are showing constantly a greater interest in 
the safety of their men—and be it said of their mules also— 
as the reflected influence of the “safety-first’” movement, past 
contests in first-aid and the pecuniary advantages afforded by 
the compensation law to those companies having first-aid 
teams. This fact contributed largely to the success of the 
event. 


ONLY TWENTY TEAMS CONTESTED AT ONE TIME 


In spite of the lowering weather a large crowd attended 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Athletic Park was given 


the meet. 





TROUT RUN COAL MINING CO., OF PORTAGE, WITH PERFECT SCORE, STOOD FIRST IN FULL-TEAM EVENTS 


Left to right—G. W. Grove, instructor; 


ing 234 miners in the lineup, and they came from 18 different 
companies and had their headquarters in 21 separate towns. 


PHYSICIAN APPORTIONED TO EACH TWO TEAMS 


The 20 judges were all physicians chosen by the American 
Red Cross under Frank U. Ferguson, of Gallitzin, judge-in- 
chief. The judges were as follows: Doctors George W. McCaf- 
ferty, Somerset; Henry H. Brotherlin, Samuel C. Smith, Holli- 
daysburg; George E. Alleman, Altoona; Arthur S. Brumbaugh, 
Altoona; Clare W. Bucket, Altoona; John Hughes Galbraith, 
Altoona; George Hay, Johnstown; Walter C. Raymond, Lilly; 
George I. Yearick, Lilly; Robert J. Sagerson, Johnstown; F. 


Edward Bruening, captain; Edward Graton, John Richardson, Clyde Gourley, 
John Shaffer, Gharles Hodgett, patient; A. C. 


Hohnke, superintendent 


for the occasion. A space 75 ft. wide by 250 ft. long was 
fenced off and was large enough so that 20 teams could work 
at once, the odd numbers competing at one time and the 
even numbers at another. 

At 10 a.m. the one-man event was begun. It was fol- 
lowed py two-man and team events. After an interval for 
dinner the contest was continued without interruption till 
6 p.m. So close was the competence of some of the teams that 
as many as six ties were run off to decide one event, and the 
doctors say that if the teams become more proficient it will 
be necessary to arrange harder problems or to adopt a more 
exacting system of marking the defects of competing teams, 





PENNSYLVANIA COAL AND COKE CORPORATION’S PATTON TEAM WAS SECOND IN THE FULL-THAM EVENTS 


Right to Left—Elmer La Porte, foreman; Louis Christoff, captain; James Brown, Andrew Homits, Robert Matley, 
Walter Beckwith, Forest Matley, patient; Robert Newcomb, instructor 


‘ 
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H. M. Wilson of the Associated Companies made a few 
remarks in presenting the medals of the National Safety 
Council. American Red Cross medals and certificates were 
also awarded. 

E. C. Brown, for T. H. Watkins, president of the Pennsyl- 
vania Coal and Coke Corporation, presented six pairs of gold 
euff buttons to the company team making the highest mark 
and the same gift to the highest team of any other company. 
Prizes were numerous and valuable. An elegant fob was 
given to each contestant. 

The winners are as follows: The one-man event was won 
by Henri Yvonnet, of the French team of the Rich Hill Coal 
Mining Co., Hastings. Harry E. Davis and William McHenry, 
of the Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation, Hastings, 
took first place in the two-man event. Thomas Buggy and 
William Mathias, of Madeira-Hill Coal Co., were second; and 
Joseph Paddock and Andrew Hrico, of the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Corporation, Patton, third. 


ORDER OF PRECEDENCE AND RATING OF TEAMS 


The average percentage of the teams and their standing 
after all ties were worked off were: (1) Trout Run Coal Min- 
ing Co., 100; (2) Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation, 
Patton, 992; (3) Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation, 
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A car has run over a patient’s left foot, cutting it off in 
front of the ankle joint. There is severe bleeding. Treat 
and carry him 30 ft. on a two-hand seat. 

Patient has a compound fracture of the left leg below 
the knee, involving both bones. Prepare him for transporta- 
tion. 

Patient is found unconscious, lying with his abdomen on an 
electric wire. His right forearm is found to have a simple 
fracture. Rescue and treat the case. Artificial respiration 
should be performed for 2 min. 

The three full-team events were: Patient has a compound 
fracture of left thigh, a wound 3 in. long in the calf of the 
right leg, and a cut on the outer surface of the right forearm 
which is accompanied by profuse bleeding. Treat and carry 
him on an improvised stretcher 25 yd. 

Patient has a broken back and a simple fracture of the 
right forearm. Prepare for transportation. 

Patient has right hand cut off, a simple fracture of the 
left thigh, a laceration of the scalp. Treat and carry on 
blanket stretcher, 

The team ties were as follows: Man is found unconscious 
with his back across a live electric wire. Rescue him and 
give him artificial respiration for one minute. Then treat 
burns on the back and right upper arm. Carry 30 ft. on some 





THIRD BEST TEAM IN FULL-TEAM EVENTS WAS THAT OF PENNSYLVANIA COAL AND COKE CORPORATION, HASTINGS 


Left to Right—J. R. Nicholson, district superintendent; Harry Davis, captain; William McKendrick, William Stewart, 
Stephen Fetsko, patient; Percy Achen, Spear Davis and Joe Waxmunski 


Hastings, 994; (4) Nant-Y-Glo Coal Mining Co., 994; (5) Ma- 
deira-Hill Coal Co., 99; (6) Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Cor- 
poration, Ehrenfeld, 99; (7) Clearfield Bituminous Juniors, 
982; (8) Portage Coal Mining Co., 982; (9) Rich Hill Coal 
Mining Co., 984; (10) Sterling Coal Mining Co., 984; (11) Penn- 
sylvania Coal and Coke Corporation, Nanty-Glo, 984; (12) 
Watkins Coal Co., 984; (13) Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Cor- 
poration, Patton, 984; (14) Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Cor- 
poration, Patton, 973; (15) Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Cor- 


poration, Gallitzin, 973; (16) Binder Coal Mining Co., 972 (17) 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation, Moss Creek, 972; 
(18) Rich Hill Coal Co., 97%; (19) Maryland Coal Co., 978; 


(20) Empire Coal Co., 974; (21) Pennsylvania Coal and Coke 
Corporation, Amsbry, 978; (22) Pennsylvania Coal and Coke 
Corporation, Beaverdale, 97; (23) Pennsylvania Coal and 
Coke Corporation, St. Boniface, 97; (24) Watkins Coal Co., 97; 
(25) Rich Hill Coal Co., 963; (26) Barnes-Tucker Coal Co., 962; 
(27) Clearfield Bituminous Coal Co., 964; (28) Shoemaker Coal 
Mining Co., 964; (29) Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation, 
Cresson, 96%; (30) Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation, 
Ehrenfeld, 953; (31) Rich Hill Coal Co., 954; (32) Stineman 
Coal Co., 954; (33) Vinton Colliery Co., 954; (34) Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation, Cresson, 94; (35) Sterling Coal 
Co., 94; (86) Rich Hill Coal Co., 94; (37) Cherry Tree Coal 
Mining Co., 93; (38) Rich Hill Coal Co., 928; (39) Bastern 
Bituminous Coal Co., 90%. 


MAIN AND TIE PROBLEMS USED IN THE CONTEST 


The problems given were: For the one-man event—Man 
has been overcome by gas. The roof is too low to admit of 
carrying him while standing erect. Carry him 20 ft. to a 
place where you can assume an erect position, then for 20 ft. 
by the “shoulder carry.” Perform artificial respiration for 
one minute by the Schaefer method. 

For the two-man event—Patient has severe steam burns on 
face, neck, ears and both hands. Treat and carry him 20 ft., 
without a stretcher. 

The two-man ties were as follows: Patient has simple frac- 
ture of right forearm and scalp wound on back of head. No 
bleeding. Treat and carry him 20 ft. without using a litter. 


other form of improvised stretcher than that made of poles 
and coats. : 

A man overcome by afterdamp has burns on his hands, arms, 
neck and face. Carry him 10 ft. on an improvised litter. 
Two of team at that time should be supposedly overcome by 
gas. The remainder of team will then without a litter carry 
the patient for 20 ft. to fresh air and will treat the case. 

Man found under a fall of coal with punctured wound of 
abdomen, a broken rib on the left side and a cut on right 
side of the face which is bleeding in spurts. Treat the case, 
three men then carrying the patient for 20 ft. where the 
passage is too narrow to permit the use of a stretcher. 

As a result of a fall a man has simple fracture of the left 
collar bone, also a simple fracture of the right thigh. Prepare 
the patient for transportation and carry on a stretcher 20 ft. 

The next intercompany meet under the auspices of the 
State Young Men’s Christian Association will be open to 
Somerset County teams only and will be held at Boswell, 
Penn., on the entire day of Saturday, Sept. 2. The committee 
has already received 26 entries. The list will remain open 
for further entries until Aug. 20. 

This work has educational value for all engaged; it proves 
an incentive to the practice of “safety always”; it sometimes 
enables a man to care for his own hurts; and it may afford 
him an opportunity to save the limb or life of some unfor- 
tunate. 
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Imspectors Need Rescue Chiefs 
By R. Z. Virein* 


“Safety First,” “Preparedness” and “First Aid” pre- 
sent themselves more forcibly now than any other issues 
in connection with modern business enterprises. Our 
common duty as man to man, whether employer or em- 





*Superintendent of coal mines, Wheeling Steel and Iron 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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ployee, requires us to keep these issues constantly before 
us, so in our daily lives we preach these principles, but 
judging from observation, we do not always practice them. 
In fact, in what follows we appear to violate them all. 

I have in mind a coal mine situated within the cor- 
porate limits of a large city. It is in a section known 
and reported as being in nongaseous territory. Safety 
lamps, first-aid crews, helmets, oxygen apparatus, etc., 
ave almost an unknown quantity. After the mine work- 
ers begin their task in the morning, a gas explosion takes 
place. The superintendent, mine foreman, firebosses, 
shotfirers and all the officials are in the mine, and every- 
thine points to a deplorable condition. 

The news has reached the next mining camp, which 
may be from 2 to 10 mi. distant, and immediately the 
official in charge sends for his foremen, firebosses and 
first-aid crew, and while they are getting to the surface, 
he has lamps prepared, first-aid supplies made ready, 
- bandages, splints, oil for burns, etc. Feeling that it is 
their common duty to their fellow workmen to render 
them every assistance without thought of compensation 
or favor, the rescue crew starts at breakneck speed to 
reach the ill-fated mine. © 


PoLICEMAN QUALIFIES AS MINE INSPECTOR 


When they arrive the usual conditions are found— 
ropes are stretched about the place, 4,000 or 5,000 men, 
women and children, showing symptoms of hysteria are 
surrounding the mine. They anxiously hurry to the 
roped inclosure and there meet with guards, or police- 
men, who have unqualified instructions not to let anyone 
cross the ropes. Finally one of the policemen conde- 
scends to hear the leader, and the conversation runs as 


follows: 

Rescuers—We are officials of the High Coal Co. are 
equipped with first-aid supplies, safety lamps, pulmotor and 
other equipment and are expert mining men. We want to 
render any assistance we can. 

Policeman—I can’t help who you are; my orders is to keen 
everybody back of that rope, and orders is orders, so I guess 
you’ll have to stand back like the rest. 

Rescuers—It’s true orders are orders, and we don’t wish 
to argue on that point. A few minutes lost in arguing might 
mean the loss of a few lives in that mine, and if you’ll only 
let uS pass, we are sure we can be of comfort to those men. 

Policeman—That’s what they all say, and every man, 
woman and child would cross the ropes if we would let them, 
so you can’t cross the rope, and that goes, see? 

Rescuers—Well,.Mr. Policeman, we don’t have to get orders 
to jump into the river to save a drowning child; we don’t 
have to get orders to get a man off the street-car track with 
his leg ground off, and what’s more,-we don’t have to get 
orders to go to save entombed miners, and we can’t stand this 
delay any longer and are going to pass you at all risks. 

Policeman—If you cross those ropes, I’ll show you what 
the consequence will be. 


Rescurers Have To Wait To Be INvitepD 


This heroic band of rescuers, which is by this time 
heated to incandescence, does cross the rope, and what 
happens can be imagined. They return to their own 
mine and sit down, and are discussing the treatment 
accorded them, when an automobile drives up and stops 
and the occupant asks them if they have any equipment 
and men to spare that could help down at the Black coal 
mine, as an explosion has occurred there. It is needless 
to say it will take all the grace they possess to return 
to the mine, but nevertheless they will do so. However, 
several hours have elapsed with their attendant toll of 
lives due to delay. 

The state’s representative, the mine inspector, is prob- 
ably two days’ journey from this particular mine, being 
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in a remote section visiting another colliery, and it is 
he who assumes charge of the rescuing squads upon 
his arrival. May I ask who is to take charge before 
his arrival? Who is to arrange the rescue squads? Who 
is to direct their course of travel? And may I ask if 
the entombed miners should be made to suffer from 
this lack of system? Should they not be allowed all pos- 
sible assistance and precautions to avoid delays in rescue? 
It seems to me there is great laxity in this respect. 

I would suggest that in every community where there 
are two or three mines, a responsible man who would 
volunteer his services (and there are lots of such men) 
should be appointed a “rescue expert” or be given some 
other like title and a badge or other credential to des- 
ignate his authority. This man could be best chosen by 
the district mine inspectors. In case of accident this 
“rescue expert” could telephone to adjoining plants and 
villages and in an hour he could have a squad of experi- 
enced mining men at the point of the accident. Thus 
he could begin the work of rescue probably a day or a 
day and a half before the state’s representative would 
arrive. 


Wuo Leaps RescuE WHEN Inspector Is ABSENT ? 


The Vice-President of the United States takes the 
President’s place, the assistant superintendent at a mine 
takes the superintendent’s place when he is away, the vil- 
lage squire appoints a special constable when the regularly 
elected constable is busy. May I ask who takes the mine 
inspector’s place when he’s away? And again, if I am 
an entombed coal digger, may I ask if I am expected 
to be tortured by burns, foul air and gases and suffo- 
cated or burned to death slowly simply because no one 
has been appointed to act for the mine inspector while 
he is away? 

Something should be done, and the members of the 
mining fraternity should not wait for legislatures to 
pass laws authorizing these provisions. Instead repre- 
sentatives of the mines within a radius of from 5 to 10 
mi. should assemble and agree on a competent man for 
this work. This should be done without worrying whether 
the law would sustain such action or not. The laws 
do not prohibit us from doing our best to rescue the 
unfortunates entombed in a burning mine. I would like 
to hear the ideas of practical men on this subject either 
through the columns of Coal Age or by personal letter. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Responsibility for Negligence of Co-Employee— A _ coal 
company is liable for death of a sweeper at a coal breaker, 
while employed in cleaning screenings from between tracks, 
due to negligence of another employee in charge of the 
movement of cars along the tracks in failing to give de- 
cedent adequate warning of the approach of cars. (United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, Oravage vs. 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., 229 Federal Re- 
porter, 383.) 


Instructing Employees Against Dangers—Liability of an 
operator for death of an employee cannot be based on the 
mere fact that the latter was less than 16 years old; the oper- 
ator merely being required to properly instruct the employee 
against dangers incident to the work and not known to 
him. .The provision of the Virginia mining act which requires 
operators to adopt special rules governing mining operations 
does not require adoption of specific rules relating to ordinary 
and well-understood details of work. (Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals, Hughes’ Administrator vs. Virginia Iron, 
Coal and Coke Co., 88 Southeastern Reporter, 88.) 
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TheAnthracite 8-Hr. Agreement 


Letter No. 4—I read with interest Letter No. 3, Coal 
Age, July 15, p. 121, referring to the 8-hr. agreement in 
the anthracite region. By the terms of this agreement, it 
was feared that miners would be unable to avail them- 
selves of the provision of the anthracite mine law that 
requires they shall be hoisted to the surface whenever five 
persons arrive at the foot of a shaft or slope. 

The test of this feature of the law was made at the 
Nottingham colliery, Plymouth, Penn., and the miners 
there are to be congratulated on the step they took to 
relieve their fellow workmen from what would appear to 
be a kind of petty revenge on the part of the operators to 
compensate themselves in part for the increased wage 
scale under the new agreement. 

The clause relating to time of labor reads: “An 8-hr. 
day means eight hours of actual work for all classes of 
labor at the usual working place, exclusive of noontime, 
for six days per week,” etc. From the miner’s viewpoint, 
the “eight hours of actual labor” can only be classed as 
a kind of technical revenge, since it is of no particular 
advantage to the company to compel miners to remain in 
their chambers after they have completed their day’s work 
of blasting the coal. The argument set forth by the com- 
pany was to the effect that there was a possibility of the 
miners’ disrupting the daily routine of work by leaving 
the mine at any and all hours of the day. 

The miners’ case was argued before Judge Woodward 
and decided in their favor. Mine Superintendent Lewis 
J. Davies, of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., only 
carried out the instructions of his superiors when he 
appealed the case. In his decision, Judge Woodward 
stated: “All acts must have a reasonable construction and 
if there was any conspiracy on the part of the miners to 
use the act to annoy the operators by presenting them- 
selves at unreasonably frequent intervals to be hoisted to 
the surface, the Court would exercise its powers to prevent 
such an unreasonable use of the act. But there is no 
evidence in this case, that there was any intention to make 
such unreasonable and oppressive use of the act.” 

While the 8-hr. agreement masqueraded as a benefit to 
all mine workers, the action of coal companies in denying 
the provision of the anthracite law conveying the right of 
miners to be hoisted to the surface under certain specified 
conditions, imposed a burden on miners at the face. 

It is to be hoped that the higher court will affirm Judge 
Woodward’s decision and avert the danger of trouble and 
petty strikes. Of course if they choose, operators can 
discharge from their employ men who are unwilling to 
remain in the mine during the full eight hours specified 
in the agreement, but this would react to their disadvan- 
tage and such a course is hardly to be expected in view of 
the scarcity of good miners. JUSTICE. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





[Coal Age would suggest that both miners and oper- 
ators get together on this point. Let it be conceded that 
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the frequent call for an empty cage or car to hoist men 
during working hours would be an unwarranted interrup- 
tion of the daily routine of hoisting coal; while, on the 
other hand, there is no advantage in compelling miners to 
remain idle at the working face after having completed 
their day’s work, and giving them an hour or so in the air 
and sunshine above ground will better fit them for the 
labor of the following day. Why can it not be arranged 
that an intermission of ten minutes, say at 4 p.m., be 
allowed and that miners who come to the shaft or slope 
bottom at that time can then be hoisted to the surface as 
the law requires.—Editor. | 
gS 


Certification of Mine Foremen 


Letter No, 1—There have been numerous references in 
Coal Age to the possible effect of the recent compensation 
laws passed in different states, in respect to safety in 
mines. An interesting question is involved in the Penn- 
sylvania compensation law, under which coal companies 
operating in that state are authorized to employ as mine 
foreman anyone “who in the judgment of the operator is 
a person equally competent” with the holder of a certifi- 
cate granted by the state examining board to candidates 
who have qualified by passing the required examination 
for mine foremen. I would like to see this question thor- 
oughly discussed by practical mining men, as to whether 
or not they think such provision of the law tends to better 
mining conditions in respect to safety. 

After giving considerable thought to the question in its 
general aspect, I am inclined to think that it is a great 
mistake—one made by men who do not have to risk their 
lives daily in mines in charge of foremen who have not 
qualified in the usual manner. The question that presents 
itself forcibly to the mind is: If the person so appointed 
by a coal company to take charge of its mine is fully 
competent and his appointment is not owing to inside 
influence, why should he not be able and willing to take 
the state examination and receive the indorsement of the 
state board of examiners as to his competency to fill the 
position? If the coal companies have no favors to grant, 
why should they ask to be permitted to appoint men to 
this position who have not qualified by passing the state 
examination? Do they consider the state examination 
inadequate or are the men they desire to appoint unable 
to show the same standard of qualification as those who 
pass that examination? ' These are pertinent questions 
that must be answered. 

Since the new law went into effect on the first of Janu- 
ary, one can readily see its influence on young men who 
should be studying the principles of mining and educating 
themselves to fill higher positions. Instead of this many 
have turned a deaf ear to entreaty, saying, “What is the 
use of studying to qualify for a state certificate when some 
boob who has a pull will get the place ahead of you?” I 
feel somewhat the same way myself and cannot but sym- 
pathize with ambitious young men who are thus discour- 
aged by being refused a square deal. 
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It cannot be denied that the effect of this law is to 
discredit technical knowledge in mining and lower the 
high standard of qualification. My conclusion is that 
mining in the State of Pennsylvania has been set back 
several years, in respect to both safety and practice. Since 
the passage of the certificate law in Pennsylvania, in 1885, 
not only has there been a constant increase in the number 
of men taking the examination to qualify as mine fore- 
men, but the mine-accident rate in the state has decreased 
almost in the same proportion. I notice that the number 
of men taking the examination this year, however, shows 
a decrease of interest in the study of mining. I hope to 
hear from others on this matter. 


Madera, Penn. CERTIFIED FOREMAN. 


Mine Haulage 


Letter No. 1—Some time ago | remember that the ques- 
tion of the use of gasoline motors in coal mines excited 
considerable interest among Coal Age readers. It was 
claimed that such motors were cheaper to install and to 
maintain than any other kind of motor in use. While 
this may be true in respect to the first cost of installation, 
my experience convinces me that the claim of cheaper 
maintenance is far from the truth in coal-mining practice. 

I believe that most mining men who have had experi- 
ence with motors of the gasoline type will agree with me 
that when the extra time required to keep the motor in 
condition and the time lost when it refused to work are 
taken into consideration the cost of operation far exceeds 
that of an electric motor employed for the same purpose 
and under the same conditions. 

A breakdown of a mine locomotive will in most cases 
throw the mine idle. At other times, when the attempt is 
made to run the mine with mules, this is only accom- 
plished at a great loss and it is often found cheaper to 
shut down and wait until the needed repairs can be made 
and the locomotive again put in commission. 

In estimating the relative cost of different types of 
locomotives, or other mine equipment, too much impor- 
tance is often attached to the first cost, including the cost 
of installation of the system. In many instances the first 
cost of an equipment falls into insignificance in compari- 
son with the cost of operation and maintenance. I 
believe this is true in respect to the relative economy of 
gasoline and electric mine locomotives. 

Aside from the question of cost, however, must be con- 
sidered the relative utility of these two types of mine 
haulage. In my experience in the mines of different states 
I found that complaints are frequent in regard to the 
bad odor and poisonous gases given out where gasoline 
motors are in use. As is well known, the mining laws 
of many states restrict the firing of shots to a few minutes 
before quitting time, so that men will not be compelled 
to return to the face before the smoke and gases produced 
will have been swept away by the air current. I would 
like to ask why it is not just as important to guard mine 
employees against the smoke and gases generated by gaso- 
line motors. 

It will probably be argued that gasoline motors are 
never allowed to operate on the intake airways in mines. 
But while this is true, it must be granted that motormen, 
tripriders, trapper boys and men working on the shaft or 
slope bottom are all exposed to the gases given off by the 
motor, especially if it is not working properly. 
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When a mine inspector finds a man working too far 
ahead of the air he sends him home until the place can 
be properly ventilated. Why should he permit these other 
men to work under conditions that are as bad or possibly 
worse? I would suggest that if the mine inspector would 
jump on some of these gasoline locomotives and ride 
around the mine a few trips with them, there would be 
something doing. I am glad that these questions regard- 
ing mine haulage are to be taken up and discussed in 
Coal Age and hope that much good will develop. 

Belleville, Il. MINE ForREMAN. 


es 
Waste of Material im Mines 


Letter No. 7—Speaking of the waste of material in 
mines calls to mind the experience of a successful mine 
manager in France. I was working at a mine of the 
Noeux Coal Co., Pas de Calais. My duties in checking 
the cars took me often to the office, where I overheard 
much that was said about the great waste of material in 
the mines. 

The former manager of the mine was a young scholar 
who gave no attention to small things, and the miners 
were left to do about as they pleased. At first the new 
manager was called “a fool” by some of the men, because 
they did not like his rules, but by perseverance he was 
able to enforce these in time. 

The company supplied the oil burned in the miners’ 
lamps. These lamps were filled for a 9-hr. shift, but 
contained enough oil to last 10 hr. The miners had the 
bad habit, when reaching the top of the shaft at night, 
of emptying the oil and wicks out of their lamps onto 
the ground so as to get a fresh filling for the next day. 
As there were 1,000 men and boys employed in the mine, 
this practice caused a great waste of oil and wicking, 
which disgusted the new manager. He at once posted a 
notice forbidding the practice. The men still continued, 
however, to empty their lamps as before, and a second 
notice was then posted, stating that a fine of 10c. would 
be imposed for every lamp returned empty. This had the 
desired effect, and all open-light lamps came back with 
the oil and wicks in them every night. I overheard in the 
office that this saved several barrels of oil formerly wasted. 

In the same mine there was a great waste of timber, 
owing to many posts being broken by the heavy roof pres- 
sure. It had been the custom to cut these broken timbers 
into short lengths and send them to the surface where 
they were sold to the miners for firewood at a low price. 
The new manager ordered all short timber, cut from the 
broken props, sent to the low workings, where they could 
be used again as posts. It was necessary there to taper 
and notch them, different from the practice in this coun- 
try, and for this reason the miners were not disposed to 
use the old timbers, as they were not cut as easily as fresh 
ones. 

When the manager saw that much of this material was 
thrown aside in the waste and not used in the low seams, 
he ordered all the broken timbers sent at once to the 
surface and hired two men to cut them into proper lengths 
and notch and taper each post, so that the men could use 
them without trouble to themselves. The remaining small 
ends were split up and used as cap pieces where the roof 
was weak. This effected a great saving. 

Another saving accomplished was in the mining of the 
coal. In those days the miners were paid by the square 
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meter worked, instead of by the tons of coal mined and 
loaded. When a miner had a long distance to handle the 
‘coal he would frequently throw much of it into the waste 
so as to gain time. Also, many small pillars of coal were 
left unmined and hidden from view by rock and refuse 
thrown against them. Under the new management min- 
ers were fined for all coal wasted in this manner. 

One case I remember well, where a miner was caught 
concealing a small pillar of coal and was given the choice 
between a jail sentence and paying a fine of 5 fr. ($1) for 
each car of coal that could be loaded from the pillar. He 
accepted the fine, provided he was permitted to see the 
work performed. A dozen 34-ton cars were loaded from 
this pillar, which cost the poor devil $12 of his hard- 
earned pay. From that time payment was made by the 
number of cars loaded, and there was no further trouble 
from coal being left in pillars or thrown into the waste. 

Peru, Ill. Gaston Lisrez, 


Accounting of Machine Coal 


Letter No. 6—Referring to the several letters on this 
subject, I will say briefly that the method that has proved 
very effective in some of the largest coal mines in Penn- 
sylvania, and which is my own personal choice, is that 
where each coal cutter is given a number of checks 
stamped with a letter, A, B, C, ete. 

When a machine runner cuts coal for a new man, he 
hangs two of his own checks on a nail on the nearest 
post in that place and instructs the miner to put one of 
these checks, together with his own, on the first two 
cars of coal he loads out. The weighboss then marks the 
letter of this check above that miner’s column on the 
weighsheet and, from that time until a change is made, 
as indicated by a check bearing another letter, all the coal 
coming out on the miner’s check is credited to the ma- 
chine indicated by the letter above the column. This 
system has been used for a long time by the Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Co., at Windber, and has given entire 
satisfaction. Letters are better than numbers for indi- 
cating the different machines. 

In another system I have seen worked, the machine 
runner turns in his checks to the weighboss at the end 
of each week or two weeks, stating the day each man 
started to load coal in his section. I think the method 
first described is the better one of the two. 

Madera, Penn. SAMUEL JONES. 





Letter No. 7—In my experience as checkweighman, 
looking after the interests of 300 loaders and machine 
men, I have used two methods of keeping account of the 
coal cut by different machines and loaded by different 
miners. These have already been described in letters 
Nos. 1 and 2, Coal Age, July 15, p. 122. 

I very much prefer the method given by George M. 
Lantz in his letter No. 2. By his scheme the machine 
men are given letters A, B, C, etc., in alphabetic order, 
and these letters are written at the top of each miner’s 
column to indicate the machine that cut his coal. The 
system is very simple and involves no changes in the 
accountant’s work. 

The method described by W. H. Luxton in his letter 
No. 1 is also good and much used in different mining dis- 
tricts. It differs chiefly from that of Mr. Lantz in 
using numbers instead of letters to indicate the several 
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machines, Most weighbosses, however, having become 
familiar with one method would not care to make a 
change and use letters in place of numbers, because they 
usually think their way is the best that can be adopted. 
But if a weighboss has experienced any difficulty in ac- 
counting for the coal, I would advise him to adopt the 
method described by Mr. Lantz, since there is always 
less confusion where the machines are indicated by letters 
instead of numbers. James H. Taytor. 

Millfield, Ohio. 

The Miner and Safety First 


Letter No. 20—In connection with the discussion of 
safety first among miners, permit me to say that the same 
idea should be applied to other workmen in and around 
the mines. On more than one occasion one finds black- 
smiths, tracklayers and machinists working with poor 
tools that are a menace to safety. 

It is every mine foreman’s duty to provide his men 
with good tools. Badly battered tools with mushroom 
heads are dangerous and may cost the man who uses them 
the loss of an eye. 

Repairmen are often called upon to drill a hole through 
a wall of concrete, brick or stone and, for this work, should 
be supplied with goggles to protect the eyes from flying 
bits. 

Workmen sent to make repairs or changes in the 
breaker should not be permitted to throw old boards and 
timbers with spikes sticking out of them where men 
can trip over them and run the risk of stepping on a 
rusty nail that will often cause blood poisoning and may 
result in the loss of a foot or, perhaps, a worse accident. 

Again, when a car has been loaded at the tipple and is 
run down the track, care should be taken not to let it 
bump other cars standing on the track so as to start 
them ahead. Recently, I witnessed a sad accident from 
this cause when a little fellow, picking coal on the track, 
was run over by one of the loaded cars standing on the 
switch. The loader, in running a car down the track, 
allowed it to strike the other cars standing there so hard 
that they were started ahead and caught the boy whose 
leg was taken off by the wheels. A little forethought on 
the part of the loader would have prevented this accident. 

At the present time many collieries are equipped with 
electric power, but little attention is often paid to putting 
up the necessary danger signals at switchboards and other 
places where men can receive a fatal shock. Safety first 
means a lot to every man, and the workman should al- 
ways give it the benefit of a doubt, remembering that 
“an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

Plymouth, Penn. C. EtmMEer HETTINGER. 


Safety in Removing Gas 


Letter No, 1—When we realize how many explosions 
occur in the coal mines of this country, the causes of which 
are not definitely known, we are led to reflect and con- 
sider the many things that are done so commonly in mines 
that they have been overlooked in the consideration of 
safety. 

When mine inspectors and others who investigate ex- 
plosions are unable to arrive at a definite conclusion as 
to the prime cause of the disaster, it is common for them 
to ascribe it to a defective safety lamp or a blownout shot 
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or other possible incident that may or may not have 
occurred. In most of these cases the man or men who 
could tell the originating cause of the accident are dead 
as a result of its occurrence. I would like to ask how 
it can be assumed with any certainty that a defective 
safety lamp found after an explosion was in that condi- 
tion before the explosion occurred, while it is evident 
to all that it may have been rendered defective by the 
explosion. It appears to me a bold assumption to make 
in respect to such a lamp having been responsible for the 
trouble. 

Let me, for a moment, assume that a fireboss has dis- 
covered a body of gas at the face of a chamber when mak- 
ing his early examination of the mine. He marks out 
the place and bars the entrance with a suitable danger 
sign. Later, having completed his examination and per- 
mitted the men to enter the mine, he or others are sent 
to remove the gas from the place. The work requires the 
erection of a brattice. In performing this task, the brat- 
tice men use ordinary steel hammers and iron nails. As 
the work proceeds toward the face, it happens that a 
glancing blow of a hammer gives a spark that perhaps 
ignites the gas and an explosion follows, killing these 
men and many others. The later investigation fails to 
give the true cause of this explosion, which is ascribed to 
any one of two or more possible causes. 

Rule 23 of the bituminous mine law of Pennsylvania 
(1911) forbids the use of an iron or steel needle in blast- 
ing and requires the tamping bar to be of wood or tipped 
with copper to prevent the possible ignition of a charge 
of powder by a spark caused by the friction of the iron 
or steel against the coal. I want to ask why it is not just 
as necessary to take the same precaution and use copper 
nails when erecting a brattice for the removal of gas from 
a place. Would it not be well, also, to use a hardwood 
mallet or a hammer having a copper face. 

It will be remembered that last year an explosion oc- 
curred in Orenda mine No. 2, at Boswell, Penn., causing 
the death of 16 men. No one survived to tell how 
the accident happened. The section of the mine in which 
it occurred was worked exclusively with safety lamps. All 
that is known is that the fireboss found explosive gas 
the same morning in that section, and the brattice men 
were at work removing the gas when the explosion oc- 
curred. These men were all killed. 

I make the foregoing suggestion, believing that if such 
precautions were to be taken when erecting brattices for 
removing gas, many accidents would be avoided, which 
would not only be worth much to insurance companies 
who must pay compensation for the accident, but more 
to the dependent families of the workmen. 

Adamsburg, Penn. Nets G. Box.ine. 

Detecting Gas by Smell 


Letter No. 17—The more I read the letters on detecting 
gas by smell, the more I am convinced that the majority 
of the writers are correct in their claim that marsh gas 
can be detected by its odor in the mine. 

My duties as fireboss bring me into daily contact with 
explosive mixtures of marsh gas, and I can say that in 
seven places out of ten I am able to detect the presence 
of the gas before raising my lamp to make a careful test. 
I believe there is more to be learned in regard to the char- 
acter of the gaseous mixture found in the mine, which 
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we described as “firedamp.” When we consider that the 
information contained in these letters describes conditions 
not only in different states but in England and in other 
parts of the world, and when we remember that the geo- 
logical conditions vary widely in these localities, it is easy 
to believe that the gas will have a different smell in differ- 
ent places. 

I quite agree with the statement of one writer that the 
odor of the gas is more quickly perceived in wet than in 
dry places. Where a place is “bleeding,” the water oozing 
from the pores of the coal, and one can plainly hear the 
hiss of the escaping gas, a fireboss may be deceived in 
respect to the smell of the gas if he is unable to get a 
cap on his lamp. Because of the rapid diffusion of the 
gas into the air current, the percentage of gas is too small 
to give a cap on the lamp or to be detected by the sense 
of smell. It would be a mistake to lead men to think 
that gas can always be detected in the mine by its smell, 
and we must remember that some persons have a keener 
sense of smell than others, just as some safety lamps are 
more sensitive and show smaller percentages of gas than 
other lamps. 

One morning when making my early rounds and within 
18 ft. of the face of one of the west entries, I felt a 
choking sensation. The entry was going to the rise, the 
face being 72 ft. ahead of the last open crosscut, only 
two cuts having been made in the breakthrough started 
near the face. I immediately stooped and raised my 
lamp toward the roof and found a large body of gas that 
gave an elongated cap on the lamp, although I could 
detect no smell. The action of the flame was different 
from that caused by marsh gas, and I was satisfied that 
the mixture was quite different from that generally en- 
countered. 

Having fenced off the place, I completed my examina- 
tion and, after marking the board outside, returned to 
clear out the gas from the head of this entry. Extending 
the canvas so as to cause the air current to sweep the face 
of the heading, I made another test and found the place 
clear except for a little body of gas lodged in a small pot- 
hole in the roof. This gas acted the same as tnat just de- 
scribed. Feeling certain that there was no danger and 
my curiosity being aroused, I raised a naked lamp into 
the hole and was not surprised to find that the gas was in- 
explosive. Therefore I would say that we must not treat 
this matter lightly. The subject is worthy of discussion. 

Millfield, Ohio. FIREBOSS. 





Letter No. 18S—My belief is that it is possible to detect 
the presence of marsh gas by its odor and also by its effect 
on one’s ears and without the use of a safety lamp. 

I can indorse what Philemon Wattiaux says in Letter 
No. 2, Coal Age, May 27, p. 938, in regard to the Dro- 
court mines, which are the deepest and most gassy mines 
in northern France. I worked in those mines, myself, 
some years ago. The coal was alive with the escaping 
gas, which one could not only hear but smell, as it had a 
peculiar odor that I at first thought came from my lamp 
or was produced by the heating of the gob. The miners 
working with me told me that it was the gas coming from 
the coal. I remember that I became very dizzy and 
there was a buzzing or singing in my ears. The miners 
told me they had the same buzzing in their ears. 

No name was given to the gas by the French miners, 
who simply called it “gas.” Last winter, however, the 
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superintendent of the La Salle rescue station gave me a 
pamphlet entitled “Gas and Ventilation.” I learned a 
great deal about mine gases in that pamphlet and found 
that there are different kinds of gases in the mines. The 
pamphlet teaches that marsh gas has no smell. On that 
account I have been afraid to say that I could smell the 
gas in the mine and waited to see what other miners more 
experienced than myself would say, and I find that they 
have the same experience as I had in the French mines. 

A few years later I worked for a time as a miner in 
two collieries at Charleroi, Belgium, and had the same ex- 
perience there. On my return to France I found the 
mines more comfortable than in Belgium, because, being 
shallow, they were cooler and less gassy. I hope to 
hear what other miners will say, so that we can have a 
better judgment and knowledge of the gas. 

Peru, Ill. GASTON LIptIEz. 


eS 
The Efficiemt Fireboss 


Letter No. 24—The many letters on “The Efficient 
Fireboss” have been of deep interest to me, but in at- 
tempting to tell what constitutes efficiency in that 
position most of the writers, in my opinion, drift away 
from the point under discussion. 

It is clear that an efficient fireboss must have a thor- 
ough. practical knowledge of all mining methods and be 
well acquainted with the mine laws of the state, in as 
far as they relate to his duties in the mine. He must be 
of good moral character and known temperate habits, con- 
scientious, sincere, industrious and firm in the perform- 
ance of his duties as he understands them. He must 
allow no one to change his convictions in regard to dan- 
gers that he knows exist. 

An efficient fireboss will be thoroughly acquainted 
with the properties and behavior of the different mine 
gases. On this knowledge he must base his reports of 
gas found in the examination of the mine. The fact 
that the safety and lives of all employed in the mine 
are in his charge calls for the highest efficiency of a 
fireboss. Questions of the dangers encountered while per- 
forming his work and the daily output of the mine are 
not concerned directly in this discussion. 

In my opinion, the work of a fireboss should be re- 
stricted wholly to the examination of the mine for the 
purpose of ascertaining what dangers, if any, exist therein. 
He should report these dangers to the mine foreman, 
whose duty it is to attend promptly to their removal. 

It has been suggested that the fireboss often receives 
no credit or thanks for doing his duty. When that is 
the case, it shows the inefficiency of the mine foreman, 
who will eventually suffer for his own inaction, since 
the efficiency of the fireboss depends in a great measure on 
that of the foreman. A really efficient foreman will 
not fail to give his firebosses whatever credit is their 
due, and show his appreciation of their efforts to in- 
crease the output of the mine by giving close attention 
to the working places in their charge. No efficient fore- 
man will ask a fireboss to break any of the mining laws 
of the state or to go contrary to the rules of the mine, 
knowing that he would thereby endanger life and 
property. 

Referring to what has been said in regard to the work 
of a fireboss calling him into the mine in the lonesome 
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hours of the night and incurring many dangers, few fire- 
bosses think this a hardship. They understood the con- 
ditions involved in the work when preparing themselves 
for the position they fill. I agree, however, with those 
who have condemned the writer of Letter No. 6, who 
did not hesitate to criticize Old Fireboss’ Letter No. 1, 
where, it seems to me, no criticism was due. 

In closing, permit me to say that W. T. W. in his 
Letter No. 11, Coal Age, June 17, p. 1065, expresses my 
views when he says, “It takes years for a man to become 
a thoroughly efficient fireboss.” I have been pleased with 
the many good suggestions in the letters written on this 
subject. . Eimer FUuLTon. 


Spangler, Penn. 





Letter No. 25—I have been greatly interested and, at 
times, amused in reading the various letters that have 
discussed the efficiency of firebosses. I note that many 
of the writers expect too much of a fireboss. 

A fireboss is only a fireboss—nothing more—and, while 
there is no denying the fact that the position in- 
volves great responsibilities, let us not forget that the 
chief duty of a fireboss is to examine for gas. It is not 
his duty, as one writer suggests, to discipline men whose 
places he is employed to inspect. In my opinion, the 
disciplining of men in the mine is the sole duty of the 
foreman. 

Referring to Letter No. 16, Coal Age, July 1, p. 42, 
Forney L. Parker says, “Men naturally come to trust 
the judgment and seek the advice of such a one [fireboss], 
while they fail to show the same respect and confidence 
toward a fireboss who never acts on his own decisions 
but prefers to consult the foreman before doing what 
lies in the line of his own duties.” As a mine foreman, 
I am free to say that I would object to a fireboss ex- 
ceeding his authority. The law defining the duties of 
the fireboss, in most states, is very clear. After finding 
a dangerous condition to exist anywhere in his section, 
the law requires a fireboss to use the necessary precau- 
tions and report the condition at once to the mine fore- 
man. System is particularly necessary in the operation 
of a mine and if the fireboss, as one writer tells us, 
“should not leave the mine until the men have all gone 
home in safety” I would suggest that he should also be 
very sure that the mine foreman went with them. Ha! 

In my experience I have known many men who started 
in as firebosses and, feeling their own importance, ex- 
ceeded their authority, in several instances raising h— 
with the men. It is needless to say that their term of 
office was short and rightly so, because where a fireboss 
continually interferes in matters that do not pertain to 
his duties, it is impossible for the foreman to maintain 
the control of his men that is always essential to suc- 
cessful organization. 

I do not wish to be understood as under-estimating 
the work of an efficient fireboss. I have been a fireboss 
myself and know the value of a good man in that posi- 
tion. But we should bear one thing in mind and it is 
this: The fireboss and the foreman are two separate 
cogs in the machine, and the efficiency of the working 
force is only complete when each performs the duties re- 
quired of his office. It follows, conversely, that if one 
of these cogs in the machine becomes displaced chaos 
is the result. WititAmM Crooks, Mine Foreman, 

Kimberly, Ala. Central Coal Co. 
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Removing Gas im Rise Headings 
Kindly explain the method of removing gas from a pair 

of rise headings driven on a pitch of 18 deg. The head- 

ings have been advanced a distance of 35 yd. above the 

gangways and are generating much gas, which has com- 

pletely filled both headings. SUPERINTENDENT. 
Gibson, N. M. 





Our correspondent does not state what means or meth- 
ods were used in attempting to remove the gas accumu- 
lated in these headings. It may be assumed, however, that 
the gas was so strong that it resisted the attempt to force 
the air current up the first heading, through the crosscut 
and down the second heading to the gangway. 

Any large accumulation of marsh gas in rise headings 
or carbon dioxide (blackdamp) in dip workings is often 
difficult to remove, because the specific gravity of the gas 
in each case forces it to the face of the pitch or dip, where 
it tends to remain in spite of the attempts to drive it out 
by deflecting the air current against it. The work of 
removal must then often be accomplished by degrees or a 
little at a time. 

Referring to the accompanying figure, which shows a 
pair of headings driven to the 
rise of the gangway and the 
intake aircourse below, and 
assuming that the headings are 
each full of gas, the work must § 
be commenced by erecting a 
line of brattice starting at the § 
lower rib of the gangway op- 
posite the mouth of the nearest 
heading. Approach must be 
made from the intake side and Baa 
the brattice, starting from A & 
on the gangway, must be ex- 
tended gradually up the first 
heading, about 2 ft. from the 
near rib. As each post is set 
successively a few feet farther 
up the pitch and the canvas 
nailed to it, time must be given 
for the air current to clear away the gas a little be- 
yond so as to give opportunity to set another post and 
again extend the brattice. 

In the figure this line of brattice is shown by the dotted 
line in the heading on the right, as extended almost to 
the crosscut B, which with the portion of the two headings 
above and the left-hand heading below is yet full of gas. 
Thus far, the gas has only been removed from the first 
heading on the right up to the crosscut. 

The work is now continued by extending the brattice 
to the face of the right-hand heading, the air returning 
as before down the other side of the brattice to the gang- 
way. When the first heading has thus been cleared of gas 
the brattice is broken at a point just below the crosscut 
and the end of the canvas carried across to the lower rib 
of that opening, as indicated in the figure, so that the air 
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then starts to return through the crosscut and the heading 
on the left. 

At the same time, the brattice must be broken on the 
gangway and pushed forward to the point C beyond 
the mouth of the first heading. The line of brattice 
in that heading can now be removed, but ample time 
must be given for the air to clear the gas from this head- 
ing and the crosscut. As soon as this is accomplished 
a new line of brattice is started from the lower corner 
of the crosscut on the left-hand heading and extended 
to the face of that heading as shown by the dotted line 
in the figure. By this means both headings will, in time, 
be cleared of gas. The work must be done slowly and only 
experienced men using safety lamps must be employed. 


Triple-Plunger Mine Pump 


Will you kindly state what yield may be expected from 
a triple-plunger mine pump located at the foot of a 
13-deg. slope 600 ft. long? The plungers are 5x8 in., 
and each makes 40 strokes per minute. The pump dis- 
charges into a 3-in. column pipe laid in the slope. Also, 
please state what steam pressure will be required at the 
throttle to operate this pump under the given conditions. 

Trevorton, Penn. A. DENNISON. 





Assuming that this pump is in fair condition, the 
water-end efficiency may be taken as 85 per cent. of the 
plunger displacement. Ata speed of 40 strokes per min- 
ute, the yield of a single cylinder in gallons per minute 
is calculated by the formula 








G= 0.85(0.7854d *1n) 
a 231 
in which G = discharge of one cylinder (gal. per min.), 
d = diameter of plunger (in.), 7 = length of stroke 


(in.) and m = number of stvokes per minute. Sub- 
stituting the given values in this formula and multiplying 
by 8, we have for the discharge of a triple-plunger pump, 


_ 8 X 0.85(0.7854 X 5? X 8 X 40) _ 
ie 23] a 
say 70 gal. per min. 

The steam pressure required at the throttle to operate 
this pump under the given conditions must somewhat 
exceed the actual head of discharge, or the rise of the 
slope plus the suction lift of the pump plus the friction 
head due to the flow of the water in the column pipe. 
In this case, owing to the low velocity of the water in the 
column pipe, the friction head can be ignored, and the 
actual head against which the pump operates is the rise of 
the slope plus the suction lift. The former is 600 X 
sin 13 deg. = 600 X 0.225 = 135 ft., and adding, say 
10 ft. for suction lift gives a total discharge head of 
145 ft., which corresponds to a pressure of 145 X 0.434 
— gay 63 Ib. A steam pressure of 65 to 70 Ib. should 
therefore be maintained at the throttle to assure the 
proper action of the pump. 


G 
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Miscellaneous Qvestions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—At the bottom of a shaft 300 ft. deep a rock 
tunnel 7 ft. high and 12 ft. wide is driven, and a dam is 
built in this tunnel. When the shaft is full of water 
what is the pressure per square inch and the total pres- 
sure in short tons on the dam, the shaft being of the 
same dimensions as the rock tunnel? 

Ans.—Whether the dimensions of the shaft are greater 
or less than those of the tunnel will make no difference 
in the answer to this question, which depends on the head 
of water and the wetted area of the dam, the former 
determining the pressure per square inch and the latter 
the total pressure exerted on the dam. Thus the pressure 
on the dam due to a head of 300 ft. is 300°* 0.484 = 
130.2 lb. per sq.in. Taking the wetted area of the dam 
as equal to the cross-section of the tunnel, or 7 XK 12 = 
84 sq.ft., the total pressure on the dam is 130.2 K 84 X 
144 + 2,000 = 787.45 short tons. 

Ques.—A furnace shaft is 1,320 ft. deep, the average 
temperature in the downcast shaft is 60 deg., that in 
the upcast 190 deg., the average barometer 28.75 in., 
and the quantity of air in circulation 200,000 cu.ft. per 
min. (a) Find the weight of a cubic foot of the down- 
cast and upcast air, respectively. (b) Find the venti- 
lating pressure at the foot of the shaft in pounds per 
square foot and in inches of water gage. (c) Find the 
weight in foot-pounds per minute and the horsepower 
of the ventilation. 

_ Ans.—(a) The weight per cubic foot of downcast air 
(dry) is 
_ 1.3278 K 28.75 


Downeast air, ae ET, AROS 0.0734 1b. 
Ae _ 1.382738 X 28.75 
Upcast alr, w= SAGO Re OOs = 0.0587 76. 


(b) The difference in weight of the downcast and 
upcast columns for a depth of 1,320 ft. is therefore 
1,320(0.0734 — 0.0587) = 19.4 lb., which is the venti- 
lating pressure in pounds per square foot at the foot of 
the downcast shaft. The corresponding water gage is 
19.4 5.2 = 3.73 in. 

(c) The work performed on the air is found by 
multiplying the quantity of air in circulation (cu.ft. 
per min.) by the unit of ventilating pressure (lb, per 
sq.ft.), which gives in this case 200,000 194 = 
3,880,000 ft.-lb. per min. The horsepower on the air is 
therefore, 3,880,000 — 33,000 = 117.5-+ hp. 

Ques.—The volume of air in a return airway is 55,000 
cu.ft. per min., and it contains 1.23 per cent. of marsh 
gas. What additional volume of air is required to reduce 
this gas to 0.5 per cent. ? 

Ans.—The volume of gas in the return current is 
55,000 & 0.0123 = 676.5 cu.ft. per min. In order that 
this volume of gas shall be 0.5 per cent. of the return 
current after adding fresh air to it, the volume of air 


and gas must be 676.5—0.005 = 135,300 cu.ft. per 
min. Therefore the volume of air to be added to pro- 
duce this condition is 135,300 — 55,000 = 80,300 cu.ft. 
per min. 

Ques.—What three parts of a hoisting apparatus at 
a mine shaft must be examined every day they are in use? 

Ans.—It is important to examine carefully the hoisting 
rope in the shaft, the brake on the drum and the safety 
catches on the cage, 

Ques.—An airway has three sides whose lengths are 
12, 18 and 26 ft., respectively. The length of the airway 
is 1,850 ft. What are the perimeter, sectional area and 
rubbing surface of the airway, and what quantity of air 
will be passing, in cubic feet per minute, the velocity 
of the air current being 6.5 ft. per sec. ? 

Ans.—The perimeter of this airway is 12 + 18 + 26 
16 it 

Since the airway has three sides, its cross-section is 
represented by a triangle whose area may be calculated 
directly. from the lengths of its sides. Thus, calling the 
three sides of the triangle a, b, c, respectively, their half- 
sum S, the sectional area A is given by the formula 

A = J 8&(S— a)(S— 8)(S—e) 

The half-sum of the sides or the half-perimeter of 
the airway is 14(56) = 28 ft. Hence, substituting the 
given values in this formula, we have for the sectional 
area of the airway 

A = V 28(28 — 12)(28 — 18) (28 — 26) = 94.65 sq.ft. 

The rubbing surface of the airway is 1,850 K 56 = 
103,600 sq.ft. 

For an average velocity of 6.5 ft. per sec., or 390 ft. 
per min., the quantity of air in circulation in this air- 
way is 94.65 X 390 = say 36,900 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—A volume of 100,000 cu.ft. of air per minute is 
measured on the main return airway and found to con- 
tain 3 per cent. of marsh gas. What reduction of air 
would render the mixture explosive ? 

Ans.—The volume of gas in this air current is 100,000 
< 0.03 = 3,000 cu.ft. per min. The lowest explosive: 
limit of a mixture of pure marsh gas and air is reached 
when the gas is 7.14 per cent. of the mixture. Therefore, 
if 3,000 cu.ft. is 7.14 per cent., the total volume of air 
and gas at the lower explosive limit is 3,000 — 0.0714 = 
say 42,000 cu.ft. per min. Hence, the amount that the 
air entering the mine must be reduced to obtain this re- 
sult is 100,000 — 42,000 = 58,000 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—What are the highest and lowest explosive 
limits and the maximum explosive point of mixtures of 
marsh gas and air? 

Ans.—The highest explosive limit of pure marsh gas 
and air is reached when the mixture contains one vol- 
ume of gas to five volumes of air, or 16.67 per cent. of” 
gas. ‘The lowest explosive limit is reached when the 
proportion of gas to air is 1:13, the mixture then con- 
taining 7.14 per cent. of gas. At the maximum explo- 
sive point the proportion of gas to air is 1: 9.57, or when 
the mixture contains 9.46 per cent. of gas. 
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Washington, D. C. 


A second supplemental report has been entered by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in the case involving the 
coal rates from Oak Hills, Colo. In the original finding the 
Commission held that the divisions accruing to the Denver 
& Salt Lake Railroad Co. out of the joint rates on bituminous 
coal from Oak Hills, Colo., to destinations on the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Ry. should be $1.18 per ton on all kinds 
of coal but nut, slack and pea. The division was fixed at $1.12 
per ton on these grades. This division was affirmed by the 
Commission upon its rehearing with the modification that 
when the rate on nut, slack, and pea coal is the same as 
that on lump coal the Denver and Salt Lake R.R. shall re- 
ceive a division on nut, slack and pea coal of $1.18 per ton. 

A forth-section order granting to the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas R.R. permission to charge lower rates on coal from 
mines in Illinois to Moberly, Mo., than to intermediate points 
has been entered by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The rates to be applied via East St. Louis were to be $1.33 
from mines in Group 1, $1.40 from mines in Group 2, $1.475 
from mines in Group 3, and $1.50 from mines in Group 4, per 
ton of 2,000 lb. It was stipulated by the Commission, how- 
ever, that the rates to the intermediate points shall not ex- 
ceed the rates to Moberly. 


HARRISBURG, PENN, 


Employees injured while engaged in “horse play” during 
hours of employment cannot be considered as coming under 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Act, the board decided in 
sustaining the referee in refusing to award compensation to 
the dependents of Francisko Tomsoska, formerly employed by 
the Pressed Steel Car Co. in the Pittsburgh district. 

The case presented some unusual features, and the board 
found that Tomsoska, and a fellow workman were cooling 
themselves with a compressed air hose and a current was di- 
rected in the course of what is termed “horseplay” into 
the man’s body, causing death. The decision says that the 
board regards the case as one coming from injuries “from 
sportive acts of fellow workmen in which the injured him- 
self indulges.” It is stated “There must be no confusion 
in the decisions that such injuries do not arise out of em- 
ployment. It seems to us that it would be at variance with 
common sense to find that where the deceased invited his 
companion to do what he did that he was not in the course of 
his employment’. He temporarily forsook his occupation, 
took himself out of the course of his employment and indulged 
with his companion in ‘horse play’ that ought not to involve 
his employer in any responsibility.” 

An impression is gaining that an injured employe has a 
right under the law to engage any physician he may chose 
at the expense of the employer. This impression is incorrect, 
counsel to the board says, and may lead to confusing situa- 
tions. The law puts upon the employer the responsibility of 
providing medical attention for the injured employee. Most 
employers have their physicians named, and these physicians 
are to attend the injured employee, unless the employee re- 
fuses to accept such attention. This refusal, however, ab- 
solves the employer from payment for medical attention, and 
may complicate efforts to collect the compensation claim. 

The Board receives many inquiries asking, if the employers 
are responsible for injuries to the employees while going to or 
coming from work. Such injuries, it is said by the board, are 
not compensible, unless the injury going home from work or 
to work was sustained upon the premises of the employer 
and caused by a condition which the employer could have 
remedied by making his premises safe. 


Disease Is not Compensable 


Chairman H. A. Mackey, of the State Compensation Board, 
in an opinion filed in support of refusal to grant compensa- 
tion to the widow of Phillip Dodson, of Altoona, says with 
considerable emphasis that the law does not contemplate a 
pension system. 

In deciding the case the chairman finds that Dodson did 
not die from effects of an injury received while at work, but 
from disease and he strongly asserts that the state does 
not intend to have the compensation system turned into a 
pension plan. 
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Mr. Mackey says: 


It must be borne in mind that compensation laws do not 
contemplate the creation of an insurance fund out of which 
the dependents of every deceased workman can be paid re- 
gardless of the cause of death. The scheme of compensation 
must be equally well balanced or it cannot survive. 

_ The Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation Act, is not a 
license to confiscate the property of an employer. Money can- 
not be taken from one man and paid to another without due 
process of law and that means that there must be competent, 
reliable and substantive evidence to show that an accident 
happened while the employee was engaged in the course of 
the employer’s business and that the injury thus sustained 
was the proximate cause of death. As we have before said. 
sympathy must not blind the eyes of our referees to the legal 
requirements necessary to sustain an award. 

We have no disposition to interfere with the decisions 
of referees that involve, solely, the credibility of witnesses; 
but in order to sustain this award we would be compelled to 
adopt a conclusion that does violence to the medical pro- 
fession as well as runs counter to our every day experi- 
ence. 

_Individual cases are but incidents in the administration of 
this law; while the facts surrounding any one particular case 
must not cause any deviation from the true principle that 
must govern all. The administration of compensation laws 
must be marked by even-handed justice. The same rules of 
evidence and principles of law apply equally to the injured, 
the dependents, and to the employer. The moment we de- 
part from this thought a compensation law ceases to be a 
great humanitarian measure of untold value to the employee and 
of great economic advantage to the employer, but becomes a 
socialistic propaganda that cannot survive in an enlightened 
community. 


A Possible Coal Shortage 


According to reports received by the Anthracite Bureau of 
Information at Wilkes-Barre, there is good reason for appre- 
hension of a serious shortage in the coal supply for the 
coming winter. It is true that as compared with 1915 the 
production for the first six months of 1916 has shown an 
increase of nearly 1,100,000 tons, but it must be remembered 
that the proportion of the small or steam sizes has increased 
more rapidly than the prepared or domestic sizes, and there 
is not as much of the product available for household pur- 
poses as the total increased production might indicate. 

The shipments of anthracite in June 1916, amounted 5,636,- 
975 long tons, and while these exceed those of June 1915, by 
about 180,000 tons, they were approximately half a million 
tons short of the average monthly shipment for April, May 
and June, 1914, and were more than a million tons less than 
the maximum tonnage for any one month shipped from thé 
anthracite region. 

The anthracite mines are now working to their utmost ca- 
pacity, an unusual condition at this time of the year. The 
producing capacity of the mines, however, has been much de- 
creased by shortage of labor. There is no reason to believe 
that the situation will improve during the coming fall, and if 
in addition to decreased output, on account of labor shortage, 
mining operations and railroad transportation are interferred 
with by the weather conditions or otherwise it will be ex- 
tremely difficult to meet the demand during the winter 
months. 

The storage plants which at the beginning of last season 
were well stocked, the supplies at that time being variously 
estimated at from 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 tons, are now practi- 
cally depleted. 

In the face of these conditions consumers would do well 
to heed the warning and place orders now when there is op- 
portunity to obtain their supply. 


Attorneys Collect Large Fees 


To protect persons entitled to compensation, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board on Aug. 4, directed the following 
communication to all insurance carriers insuring against 
the compensation liability in Pennsylvania: 

‘Tt has come to the attention of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board that in certain cases where compensation has been 
paid under agreements of awards to the attorneys of claim- 
ants, the attorneys have retained or induced the claimant to 
pay to them exorbitant fees or unduly large percentages of 
the installments paid, without having had their fees approved 
by the board as required by the act. 

“The board emphatically disapproves of such practice on the 
part of the attorneys. In order that this may be impossible in 
the future, the board requests you to pay all compensation 
due, under either an agreement or an award, direct to the per- 
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son entitled thereto, even though such person be represented 
by an attorney of record, unless the attorney shall furnish to 
you the board’s approval of his claim for legal services and 
expenses.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 
Hazleton—A truck belonging to a local contractor while 
delivering 160 boxes of dynamite to the strippings of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. at Treskow was recently 
struck by a Jersey Central coal train. The dynamite did not 
explode. 


Petty mine strikes that have occurred at several col- 
lieries in this district during the past few weeks will come 
before the Conciliation Board. Trouble was experienced at 
Beaver Brook, Panther Creek and in the Schuylkill region. 
S. D. Warriner, of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. a mem- 
ber of the board has returned from a trip to Alaska, and the 
meeting will be called this month. 


Pottsville—The machinists of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co.’s repair shop here have been notified of a 5 
per cent. increase in wages, this being the second increase this 
year. The men also had their hours reduced from nine to 
eight. 


Lansford—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. is about 
completing the erection of 30 modern tenant houses for the 
use of employees at the big power plant at Hauto. 


Archbald—Two men were killed and a third injured on 
Aug. 3, at the Riverside Colliery, when a premature blast ex- 
ploded catching them before they had time to get to a safe 
place. Joseph Mareino, the miner, was driving a heading and 
had prepared a blast and was tamping it home when the ex- 
plosion occurred. His two laborers caught the full force of 
the blast and were instanaly killed, while the miner was 
badly cut and burned about the head and body. 


Scranton—Officials of coal companies in this region state 
that the mines are being worked to capacity, and that there 
were sufficient orders on hand to continue full time through- 
out the remainder of the’summer months. At the offices of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western, it was stated that many 
of the big plants of the East are stocking up with coal in 


preparation for a railroad tieup, such as resulted last year. 


Thousands of tons of coal are being laid in stock by families 
in this section, in view of the 10c. a ton increase, which takes 
effect in September. 


Plymouth—Twelve loaded cars dropped down No. 3 shaft of 
the Delaware and Hudson Co. at Larksville on Aug. 4. No one 
was injured in the accident but the mine was damaged to such 
an extent that operations had to be suspended. 


Bituminous 


Benscreek—The mine of W. H. Hughes & Co. resumed work 
on Aug. 4, after having been idle for four months as the 
result of a strike. The Puritan mine is also closed on account 
of similar trouble. 


Brownsville — All previous records for coal shipments 
through Lock No. 5 on the Monongahela river, were broken 
during July. Lockmaster C. W. Keibler reports that during 
that month 8,245,000 bushels of coal passed through the lock 
to the Pittsburgh district. The record is a million bushels 
ahead of any previous month in the history of the bituminous 
industry, and 2,000,000 bushels above the average monthly 
‘shipments. Unprecedented activity in the fifth and sixth 
pools since recent labor trouble settlements, are responsible 
for the tremendous output. 


Uniontown—The receivership appointed Jan. 19, 1915, for 
Josiah V. Thompson, coal land owner and banker, was held 
to be valid in a decision recently handed down by the court. 
The court refused permission to Mrs. Elizabeth Kremer to in- 
tervene in the receivership proceedings and denied her ap- 
plication for privilege to issue execution on her judgment for 
$3,698 against Thompson’s property. The decision means that 
the appointment of receivers for the estate will stand. Judge 
Van Sweringon held that it was legal to appoint receivers for 
the property of an individual under circumstances such as 
surrounded the Thompson estate. There is nothing left now 
to hinder the receivers and the committee of creditors from 
proceeding to dispose of the property under the direction of 
the court and applying the proceeds to the payment of the 
claims of the creditors. 

Coal and coke companies in this region intend to help the 
movement to raise a fund sufficient to purchase a motor 
ambulance for the Uniontown Hospital. It is said that these 
corporations have promised to make substantial contributions, 
amounting to possibly one-half of the purchase price of the 
machine. 


Portage—Fifteen mines were recently closed down, and 
about 2,000 miners made idle by a wreck on the Martin’s 
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branch of the Pennsylvania R.R. east of Portage. A broken 
flange on one of the coal cars derailed eleven cars, destroying 
the tracks and damaging the cars somewhat. No one was in- 
jured. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley—The Beckley Smokeless Coal Co. at Besco, re- 
cently loaded and shipped four cars of coal. This was the 
first shipment to be made over the new Stone Coal exten- 
sion. It is reported that the machinery in the new tipple of 
this firm is working smoothly and to great advantage. 


Charleston—Indications are strong that there is an acute 
searcity of laborers at mines and lumber camps in West Vir- 
ginia. Frequent letters are received by local employment 
agencies requesting that men be rushed to certain camps as 
soon as possible. It is said that mine and mill operators in 
the southern section of the state are feeling the labor short- 
age most acutely. 


Sullivan—The Piney extension of the Virginian R.R. is be- 
ing built as rapidly as possible, and it is said that this will 
be graded and partly railed by October. The new mines be- 
ing developed on this line are being pushed with all speed. 


Wheeling—West Virginia coal operators are continuing 
measures to avert what they believe may be a serious situa- 
tion this fall when the heavy movement in the coal field be- 
gins. Mid-summer is usually the lowest ebb of the coal traffic, 
but a shortage of cars is being keenly felt, and operators are 
fearful as to consequences once the heavy movement begins. 
Kentucky and southern Ohio operators are also feeling the 
shortage of cars. 

The State Mining Department has inaugurated a system 
of free schools for miners in order to improve mining meth- 
ods and conditions, and to assist in educational and safety 
campaigns. Lantern slides and moving pictures will be used 
to show the men how the camps may be made sanitary and 
attractive; how accidents happen and how they may be pre- 
yented; safe methods of under-cutting coal by pick and by 
machines, and the proper handling and storing of explo- 
sives. 

KENTUCKY 

Frankfort—The State Railroad Commission has granted the 
Illinois Central R.R. relief from the long and short haul pro- 
vision on coal hauls from Providence and other western Ken- 
tucky points to Louisville and vicinity. 


OHIO 


Martins Ferry—lIt is reported that 4,000 more miners could 
be used in this sub-district. Approximately 13,500 men are 
now employed here, this number being about 150 below the 
normal. A shortage of cars and labor is all that keeps the 
mines in the sub-district from working to their full capacity. 
Every mine is in operation, and some of them are attempting 
to get more men. It is alleged that the sub-district is now 
more prosperous than ever before in its history. 


ILLINOIS 
Carlinville—The hoisting record at the Carlinville mine was 
broken recently, when 606 cars were hoisted. The previous 
record was 548 cars. 


Belleville—Fire was discovered Monday in the Eldnar Coal 
Co.’s mine here. When the miners went to the mine to go to 
work they found the shaft filled with smoke. Smoke helmets 
were sent for and County Inspector Wright directed the fight. 
The flames were extinguished. The fire is supposed to have 
been started by shot firers Friday. The mine was closed 
down Saturday and so the flames were not discovered until 
Monday. 
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London, Eng.—South Wales miners are said to be disre- 
garding the promises made by their federation that they 
would remain at work during the usual August holidays and 
do everything in their power to aid the allies. Dispatches 
from towns in South Wales state that thousands of miners 
are leaving with their families for seashore resorts. All 
trains in the South Wales districts are said to be crowded with 
excursionists. 
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George Watkin Evans, consulting mining engineer, of Se- 
attle, Wash., recently made a trip to Chicago on professional 
business. 
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W. J. Kearns, formerly superintendent of the Isabella mine, 
is now connected with the United Fire Brick Co., as traveling 
representative. 


William Golledge who has been miie foreman of No. 1 
mine for the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. has re- 
signed and is now spending a vacation at Zoar, Mass. 


Duncan C. Kennedy was recently appointed as secretary of 
the Kanawha Coal Operators’ Association. He had tendered 
his resignation last spring, but the association induced him 
to continue as its secretary. 


H. M. Crankshaw is now manager of the Cranberry Divi- 
sion of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. as well as manager 
for the Harwood Coal Co., the former concern having recently 
purchased the interest of A. Pardee & Co. in the Cranberry 
Colliery. Between Cranberry and Harwood probably 1,000,000 
tons of coal will be produced next year. 
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Cc. F. Hammond, of Moundsville, W. Va., 56 years of age, 
was recently killed in a coal mine at Parr’s Run when he 
came in contact with a charged feed wire. Mr. Hammond, 
a director of the company, was making an inspection, and 
went inside the drift mouth to enjoy the cool air. In sitting 
down he failed to notice the feed wire, and as he leaned back 
touched it, and was killed before aid could reach him. He is 
survived by a wife and three children. 
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“The Third Annual Report of the State Inspector of Coal 
Mines of Colorado.” Unillustrated, 82 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Gasoline,” A Letter to the Senate from the Secretary of 
the Interior, Document No. 310. Illustrated; 27 pages; 6x9 
in. 

“Surface Water Supply of Virginia,” by G. C. Stevens. Vir- 
ginia Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 10. Illustrated, 245 pp., 
7x10 in. 

“Miners’ Nystagmus,”’ by Frederick L. Hoffman. 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin No. 93. 
lustrated, 63 pp., 6x9 in. 

“The Analysis of Permissible Explosives,” by C. G. Storm. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin No. 85. 
Illustrated, 88 pp., 6x9 in. 

“The Physical Geography of Wisconsin,” by Lawrence 
Martin. Wisconsin Geological and Natural History Survey. 
Illustrated, 549 pp., 7x10 in. 

“Geology and Geography of the Galena and Elizabeth 
Quadrangles.” Illinois State Geological Survey, Bulletin No. 
26. Illustrated, 233 pp., 6x9 in. ; 

“Regulations Governing Coal Land Leases in the Territory 
of Alaska.” Approved May 18, 1916. Department of the 
Interior. Unillustrated, 86 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Abstract of Statistics of Steam Railways in the United 
States for the Year Ending June 30, 1915.” Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Unillustrated, 10 pp. 6x9 in. 

“Administrative Reports and Various Economic and Geo- 
logical Papers, Year Book 1910.” Illinois State Geological 
Survey, Bulletin No. 20. Illustrated, 165 pp., 6x9¥% in. 

“The Strength and Stiffness of Steel Under Biaxial Load- 
ing,” by Albert J. Becker. University of Illinois, Engineering 
Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 85. Illustrated, 65 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Industrial Accident Prevention.” Special Bulletin Depart- 
ment of Labor, State of New York, issued under the direc- 
tion of the Industrial Commission. Illustrated 54 pp. 6x9 in. 

“Monthiy Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in the United 
States, March, 1916,” compiled by Albert H. Fay, Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Unillustrated, 22 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Monthly Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in the United 
States, February, 1916,” compiled by Albert H. Fay, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. Unillustrated, 20 pp., 
6x9 in. 

“Statistics of the Dominion of New Zealand for the year 
1913, Vol. 3, Production and Finance, Postal and Telegraph,” 
Malcolm Fraser, Government Statistician. Unillustrated 252 
pp. 844x183 in. 

“The Sand Test for Determining the Strength of Deton- 
ators,” by C. G. Storm and W. C. Cope, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 125. Illustrated, 
68 pp., 6x9 in. 


Depart- 
Unil- 
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“Tests of Reinforced Concrete Flat Slab Structures,” by 
Arthur N. Talbot and Willis A. Slater, University of Illinois, 
Engineering Experiment Station, Bulletin No. 84. Illustrated, 
128 pp., 6x9 in. 


“The Feldspars of the New England and North Appalachian 
States,” by A. F. Watts. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Bulletin No. 92, Mineral Technology 9. Illustrated, 
9 DD. 0OX9 dx. 


“Analysis of Coal Samples from Various Parts of the United 
States,” by Marius R. Campbell and Frank R. Clark, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, U. S. Geological Survey, Bulletin 621-D. 
Unillustrated 120 pp. 6x9 in. 


“Effect of Atmospheres Deficient in Oxygen on Small Ani- 
mals and on Men,” by George A. Burrell and G. G. Oberfell. 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 
122 Unillustrated, 12 pp,, 6x9 in. 
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The Richardson-Phenix Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Bulletin 
No. 5. “Oil Filters.” Illustrated, 24 pp., 84x11 in. 
Western Electric Co., 463 West St., New York. Catalog. 


“Inter-Phones and Accessories.” Illustrated, 60 pp., 8x10% in. 


Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. Catalog No. 15. “Coal 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery.” Illustrated, 88 pp., 
6x9 in. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Pumps and Centrifugal Pumping Units.” 


Wis. “Centrifugal 
Illustrated; 47 pp.; 


8x10% in. 
The Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 
70-A. “The Sullivan Rotator Hammer Drill.” Illustrated; 


28 pp.; 6x9 in. 


Cc. W. Hunt Co., West New Brighton, N. Y. Catalog No. 
15-3. ‘Hunt Cut-Off Valves for Coal, Coke, Ashes, etc.” Illus- 
trated, 28 pp., 5x9 in. 

Sprague Electric Works, 527-531 W. 34th St., New York. 
Bulletin No. 48,907. “500-Lb. Electric Hoists.” Illustrated. 
8 pp., 8x10% in. Bulletin No. 49,600. “Flexible Steel Armored 
Conductors, Flexible Steel Conduit, Stamped Steel Boxes, Fit- 
tings and Tools.” Illustrated, 24 pp., 8x10% in. 
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Duluth, Minn.—During the month of July 193 cargoes of 
coal were delivered at Duluth-Superior harbor, and while no 
official figures are available, indications are that the tonnage 
will closely approximate 2,000,000 tons. 


Charleston, W. Va.—A big land deal is reported in Logan 
County, where the Eagle Island Coal Co. has purchased the 
operations of the Crown Coal and Coke Co., on its leasehold 
of 700 acres. The lease is understood to have brought $90,000. 


Colliers, W. Va.—The West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
which owns a large acreage of Pittsburgh coal in this section, 
has installed an electric shovel for stripping the coal near the 
outcrop. The product will be marketed over the same tipple 
as at present used. 

Williamsport, Penn.—The Standard Wood Pipe Co. has in- 
creased its output by purchasing from the Michigan Wood 
Pipe Co. three carloads of equipment originaily operated 
by the Hastern Mfg. Co., of Elmira, N. Y. A new plant is 
also under construction. 





Altoona, Penn.—The Altoona Coal and Coke Co., recently 
awarded a contract to the Roberts & Schaeffer Co., of Chicago, 
for the design and erection of a Marcus coal tipple of frame 
construction, having a capacity of 150 tons per hour. This 
will be installed at Altoona, Penn. 


Meadville, Penn.—The Phenix Iron Works Co. has been re- 
organized, and has issued $250,000 first mortgage bonds. Im- 
provements and additions have been made to the plant, in- 
cluding an extension to the foundry, additional power plant 
equipment and an extension to the boiler erection plant. 


Bridgeport, Ohio—The Ohio Bureau of Mines rescue and 
first-aid car is here giving demonstrations in the Baltimore & 
Ohio yards. It was accompanied by the chief mine inspector 
and seven deputies. Many miners from this section are visit- 
ing it. Its life-saving apparatus is proving of great interest 
to all visitors. : 

Chicago, Nli.—The Cement Gun Construction Co., of 900 So. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, is extremely busy this summer. 
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Among numerous other activities of this firm, it is engaged in 
waterproofing portions of a coal mine for the Cottonwood Coal 
Co. at Lehigh, Mont.; also waterproofing portions of a coal 
mine for the Alden Coal Co., at Farmington, Ill. 


Mt. Carmel, Penn.—A contract calling for the furnishing 
of $200,000 worth of electric current during the next 10 to 
15 years to the Colonial Collieries Co. by the Edison Illu- 
minating Co., of Mt. Carmel, was recently signed. This cur- 
rent is to be furnished to the Natalie Colliery, and it will 
cost approximately $20,000 for the new lines, transformers 
and other equipment. 


Huntington, W. Va.—Negotiations were recently closed by 
the purchase of the controlling interests in the Argyle Coal 
Co., from the C. I. Jones estate by the W. EH. Thurmond estate. 
The Argyle Coal Co. had 1,200 acres of coal, and a single 
operation with a monthly output of 10,000 tons on Rum Creek, 
in Logan County. The Jones interest in the company is said 
to have brought $75,000. 


Cleveland, Ohio—Nearly 500, members attended the annual 
convention of the Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association 
which was held at Cedar Point, Aug. 1, 2 and 3. The most 
important subject acted upon was ways and means whereby 
to dignify the coal business, secure for the coal man a 
better standing in his community and rid the trade of the 
wholesaler and retailer who persist in giving short weight. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. 
Louis has filed an intervenor’s brief with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the case between the Illinois Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association and the Santa Fe R.R. respecting rates 
on coal from Illinois and Indiana fields to Northwestern ter- 
ritory. The brief contends that the present rates are rela- 
tively unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory and asks that 
the relative adjustment existing prior to 1910 be restored. 


Cleveland, Ohio—All matters of controversy between the 
Kanawha & Hocking Coal and Coke Co. and the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., have been amicably adjusted, the former company 
coming into possession of its mines in West Virginia. The 
Sunday Creek company also assigned to the Kanawha com- 
pany all contracts and prospects involving the sale of Kana- 
wha coal. The Kanawha & Hocking company begins operating 
the mines at once, and preference as to output will be given 
to contracts already made. 








St. Louis, Mo.—Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma coal oper- 
ators have gone to Washington to ask the Board of Suspension 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend the pro- 
posed reductions in rates on coal from the Illinois fields to the 
three states, pending an investigation. Illinois coal men are 
resisting the suspension. The reduced rate goes into effect 
Aug. 22 unless there is a suspension. Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma operators say the proposed rates would practically 
drive them out of business. 


New York, N. ¥.—There were 8,103,187 tons of anthracite 
coal mined from the properties of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1916 according to the 
annual report of the company. This was an increase of 14,286 
tons over the preceding year. During the same period the 
bituminous mines of the company in the Snow Shoe lands in 
Center County, produced 261,004 tons, an increase of 2,799 
tons. The percentage of sizes above pea produced was 65.60 
per cent., an increase of 19 per cent. 


Chicago, Ill.—The Allen & Garcia Co. has been appointed 
constructing engineer in charge of the erection of four new 
mines being developed by the Columbus Mining Co. at 
Hazard, Perry County, Ky. These mines will be located, two 
in the No. 4 coal, one in the No. 6, and one in the No. 7 bed. 
The plants are to be modern, with steel tipples, picking tables, 
revolving dumps, ete. The railroad is now being built up 
Walker’s Branch from Hazard to the mines, and erection work 
on the tipples will be begun this fall. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Hocking Valley and the Toledo & 
Ohio Central railroads must file monthly reports with the 
state Public Utilities Commission, showing tonnage of coal 
shipments, together with freight charges collected there- 
on, the commission has ordered. The purpose of this order, it 
was stated, is to obtain information which will enable the 
commission to determine how much money must be refunded 
by the railroads in case a reduction in coal rates ordered 
by the commission is sustained by the Supreme Court. 











St. Louis, Mo.—Under a ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, an increase of 5c. a ton in rail rates will go into 
effect Sept. 1 to apply on. shipments of bituminous coal from 
Illinois and Indiana mines to points in Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin and Michigan. It is estimated that the operators will 
pay $5,000,000 more each year to the railroads under the ruling. 
The new rate gives shippers of ‘‘dock’” coal on the great lakes 
an advantage. Operators of the two states have petitioned 
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the commission to equalize the rate by placing a similar 
burden on the dock-point shippers. 


Chicago, Ill.—The Roberts & Schaeffer Co. was recently 
awarded a contract by the Springfield District Coal Mining 
Co. for the installation of a reinforced concrete re-screening 
plant, having a storage capacity of 500 tons, and a screening 
capacity of 250 tons per hour. This will’ be erected im- 
mediately at Springfield, Ill. The John A. Logan Coal Co. also 
awarded a contract to the above named company for the de- 
signing and pbuilding of a reinforced-concrete rescreening 
plant for installation at Logan, Franklin County, Ill. This 
will have a storage capacity of 420 tons, and a screening ca- 
pacity of 200 tons. 


Clearfield, Penn.—The fact that the New York Central R.R. 
Co. is disposing of some of its coal land in the Cambria-Indi- 
ana field, is arousing some interest among other operators in 
the same region. The coal lands recently sold by the Clear- 
field Bituminous Corporation, a central organization, to the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, are located in Indiana County. A 
short time ago the coal, south of Nanty-Glo, was also sold 
to the Ebensburg Coal Co. If negotiations are carried out as 
reported, a large acreage will be added to the already exten- 
sive holding of the Rochester & Pittsburgh company in Indi- 
ana and Cambria Counties. 





Columbus, Ohio—The coal contract for the Piere Marquette 
R.R. was awarded recently and of the total tonnage of 900,000 
Ohio operators are given 510,000. This amount is to be used 
on the eastern division of the road. A large tonnage comes 
from [fllinois and also other Western fields. The George M. 
Jones Co., which operates the Continental properties secured 
300,000 tons; the Sunday Creek Coal Co., 75,000 which will be 
supplied from the San Toy mines; the Russell’s Run Coal Co., 
of Pomeroy Bend, 60,000 tons and the Carnegie Coal Co., 75,- 
000 tons. The latter tonnage will be supplied from a stripping 
operation on the Wabash R.R. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Jamison Coal and Coke Co., which 
operates extensively in the Clarksburg district of West Vir- 
ginia, recently sold to the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., 1,500 steel 
hopper cars. The purchase of this equipment was made by the 
railroad company, subject to unexpired equipment contracts 
of the Jamison company. This equipment, which was formerly 
handled in the exclusive service of the coal company, will not 
become available for general distribution among the coal oper- 
ators shipping over the lines of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
Since 1910 the Baltimore & Ohio has purchased 650 locomo- 
tives, and approximately 30,000 freight cars. 


Chicago, Ill.—The Allen & Garcia Co., of Chicago, was re- 
cently appointed constructing engineer in charge of the new 
mine of the Harrisburg Collieries Co., now being sunk near 
Harrisburg, Saline County, Ill. The shafts of this mine are 
to be 400 ft. deep, concrete lined, while the hoisting capacity 
will exceed 4,000 tons per day. The tipple will be equipped 
with loading boom, picking table, shaking screen, etc. to- 
gether with a supplemental pendulum-hung screen on the fifth 
track for making No. 2 nut coal direct instead of using a 
rescreener. The shafts are now down about 70 ft., and the 
railroad is being constructed. It is expected to begin the 
erection of the building and tipple early in the spring of 
1917. 








Louisville, Ky.—With the workmen’s compensation act of 
the last Kentucky legislature in effect and, it is stated, the 
coal operators and miners generally participating, there is a 
question of rates between the operators and insuring com- 
panies which is being debated with considerable vigor. The 
Compensation Board in this instance is urging the claims of 
the operators, who ask for a reduction of 22 per cent. in the 
rate where they supply their operatives with medical and hos-. 
pital attention. The insuring companies, on the other hand, are 
represented as unwilling to make more than a 10 per cent. 
concession, while the operators show that by the companies’ 
own analyses this service, where performed by them, costs up 
to 30 per cent. The contention is receiving much attention 
and an agreement is hopefully looked for. 


W. WVa.—Major Joseph E. Chilton recently 
closed a deal, disposing of a tract of timber and mineral 
land in Boone and Raleigh Counties to Cole & Crane, of 
Cincinnati. This deal was made for the Pond Fork Coal and 
Land Co. About 12,000 acres lying along Pond and West Fork 
of Coal River changed hands the consideration involved 
amounting to $595,000. The land is heavily timbered, and 
several years will be required for removing and marketing 
this timber, after which operations will be begun in the de- 
posits of coal underlying it. Two extensions will be built 
from the Coal River division of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R., 
one upon Pond Fork and the other up West Fork. This is 
said to be the largest land, timber and coal deal transacted 
in southern West Virginia for many years. 
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General Review 


Market steady on anthracite and production well absorbed. 
Bituminous stiffer and prices advance. Spurt in the export 
trade. Middle Western situation quiet but an active trade 
expected in the fall. 


Anthracite—The market is steady, and sales will un- 
doubtedly increase as the month advances, but business is 
rather quiet, and cool weather will be necessary to stimulate 
any activity. The current production is being well absorbed, 
and all sizes are moving readily, with the possible exception 
of chestnut and pea, which are inclined to be rather heavy. 
At outlying points shipments are going forward rather slowly, 
and there is some anxiety in certain quarters, as for instance, 
in down East centers. Retail trade is quiet, as is to be ex- 
pected at this season of the year, and collections are rather 
poor. Shipments of Lake coal have iniproved slightly, but 
are not gaining on last season. Reports from the upper Lake 
ports are to the effect that the market is about as quiet as at 
this end. The new statement of anthracite shipments for 
the 7-month period show the movement to be substantially 
ahead of last year but not sufficiently so to anticipate an 
easy market. 


Bituminous—The stiffening tendency in soft coal continues 
the feature of the trade. Prices have firmed up notably in the 
past week, and in some instances important advances are 
noted. Stocks at New England points are only nominal, 
while slow loading is the rule in the Coastwise trade, and 
sales agencies are becoming very conservative about future 
commitments. All indications point to a materially stiffer 
market as the season advances. The car and labor shortages 
are becoming constantly more acute, and will probably be the 
controlling factor in the trade before long. Steam consump- 
tion is at a heavy rate and it appears that consumers generally 
are becoming reconciled to higher prices. 


Exports—The foreign movement is heavy, and there are 
persistent rumors that Great Britain is unable to furnish ade- 
quate supplies for her Allies, and that there are inquiries in 
this market for important tonnages for France. There is a 
considerable tonnage moving to the west coast of South 


‘America, and the Navy Department is taking quite a little 


coal. The comparatively low freight rate fixed on British 
steamers by the Government continue in effect, but as there 
is little vessel tonnage of this description available, the 
freight market continues to be made by neutral tonnage which 
commands higher figures. There is a very heavy demand for 
bunker coal, which is being met with difficulty, due to the 
large accumulation of vessels waiting for cargoes. 


Lake Trade—The movement up the Lakes is only fairly 
heavy, shippers being handicapped by the scarcity of vessel 
tonnage, which still continues acute in spite of offers of in- 
creased freight rates. The activity centers largely on the 
steam grades, the hot weather tending to discourage any do- 
mestic business. Consumers are backward about stocking and 
orders are rather difficult to obtain, but on the other hand 
they are equally difficult to fill, due to delays in the move- 
ment, and scarcity of both cars and labor. The situation is 
rather mixed at the moment, but it is generally agreed that 
a continuation of prevailing conditions will see the fall trade 
opening up with unusually light stocks on hand and a rush 
for coal can be reasonably expected at that time. 


Middle West—The domestic demand is rather quiet, as is 
to be expected during extremely high temperatures such as 
are now prevailing, but screenings are in heavy demand and 
are moving in a large volume. It is becoming more apparent 
as the season advances that there is going to be a heavy rush 
for coal in the fall, that some of this buying will have to 


appear shortly. Even as it is, the mines have been operating. 


on a very satisfactory basis, considering the season of the 
year; in fact it seems probable that it will be difficult to in- 
crease the output very largely, beyond the current produc- 
tion. 


A Year Ago—Approach of the fall season the only con- 
structive feature in the anthracite situation. Slightly firmer 
tone in bituminous though it is still a buyers’ market. Ex- 
ports continue large. Delayed buying at interior points ex- 
pected to cause a congestion. 
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Busimess Opinions 


Boston News Bureau—tThe railroad trainmen in agreeing 
to a mediation of their differences with their employers have 
at least shown a willingness to be reasonable. Mediation may 
not mean that a strike will ultimately be averted, but it is a 
step in the right direction. A close second in importance was 
the spectacular advance in wheat, the result of the poor con- 
dition of the crops as shown by the Government report issued 
on Tuesday after the grain markets had closed. There is, of 
course, no denying that the harvest outlook is poor this year, 
but with a fairly large carry-over from last year the farmer 
still will be as a big purchasing factor. And, of course, there 
is yet time for improvement. 

Iron Age—Manufacturing consumers of steel are facing 
smaller demand for their products, in view of high prices. 
Implement makers count on a 25 per cent. falling off in their 
sales and possibly more. They contend that bars should be 
reduced rather than advanced. It is understood that recent 
contracts for bars for Europe provide that the full tonnage 
must be taken out, if not in bars, then in plates, shapes, or 
other products. A non-cancellation proviso has also been in- 
serted in certain contracts with buyers at home. The greater 
part of the forgings and bars required for the large shell con- 
tracts recently placed with five important companies—amount- 
ing to nearly $100,000,000—has been bought, but Europe is 
still asking for steel for this year’s delivery, which few 
mills are able to take on. : 

The American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The wool mar- 
ket has been quiet for the last week, but a firm undertone 
prevails, with an upward tendency. It is anticipated that 
buyers will give big orders in the woolen goods market when 
they have prices where they want them. This will necessi- 
tate purchasing much wool on the part of manufacturers. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Deliveries for the last week have 
been much heavier than for the same week a year ago. Col- 
lections continue to be satisfactory. Manufacturing condi- 
tions have held prices firm with indications of a higher tend- 
ency. Manufacturers, wholesalers and jobbers are making 
preparations for the semiannual Market Week and Fashion 
Show—Aug. 7 to 12. It is expected this event will be most 
successful. 

Bradstreet—Industry is active, the buying power of the 
general public is larger than ever before, and trade is in 
excess of any previous midsummer period. Exceptions to this 
are found only in parts of the Southeast, where storm damage 
has not yet been recovered from, and in parts of the North- 
west, where disappointment at spring-wheat crop results has 
caused some small measure of cancellations. Generally the 
outlook is fairly satisfactory, though still lacking definite 
form as to the crop and labor outlook. The foreign trade 
situation has improved, iron and steel leading, and less is 
heard about the ending of war-order demands. Prospective 
European demand with the only moderate crop yields indi- 
cated here have already caused sharply higher prices for 
cereals and cotton. Consumption of both at home, of course, 
is breaking all records. 

Dunn—Exceptionally gratifying reports regarding trade, 
industry and transportation are somewhat modified by less 
favorable news from the agricultural regions. Yet the 
reduced crop estimates, while accentuating the tendency 
toward wholesome conservatism, have not raised doubts as 
to the maintenance of the forward movement in business. In 
spite of various drawbacks and uncertainties, confidence in 
sustained economic progress is undiminished, the large in- 
crease in new enterprises testifying to strong faith in the 
future. Notwithstanding the magnitude of previous pur- 
chases, many interests are disposed to extend commitments 
further, being prompted to cover far-distant needs by fears 
of a growing scarcity of supplies and the possibility that 
prices may go still higher. Recoveries have occurred in 
certain lines that recently showed evidences of reaction, such 
as in steel and drygoods, while additional advances appear in 
commodities which thus far have given no signs of yielding. 
Some domestic consumers of steel who counted on abatement 
of war orders to bring continued recessions, and held off for 
this reason, have seen the foreign call remain remarkably 
heavy, and the question of available capacity for next year is 
now entering more largely into calculations. 
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Prices on Pocahontas and New River advance. Slow load- 
ing the rule and agencies conservative about promises. 
Georges Creek loading also slow. Pennsylvania grades ad- 
vance materially. Anthracite shipments coming forward 
slowly. 


Bituminous—The long-awaited turn in Hampton Roads 
prices has taken place; $3.25 has already been realized for spot 
coal f.o.b., and practically no options are being left out for 
October and November loading. Only a few shippers are 
making any quotations at all. The outlook is that Hampton 
Roads will have all the business the piers can take care of 
the balance of the season the way coal is being mined. Output 
is still being held down by labor shortages, but in spite of that 
the aggregate is even larger than last year. 

Manufacturing in this territory is thriving and practically 
all the steam users are after their full quota of coal. In some 
quarters the excess of water power has had its effect, but it 
is realized the fall season is not far off and efforts are being 
made to accumulate fuel. The delays of the past 60 days have 
kept stocks lower than usual, but it is hard to see how sup- 
plies can be piled up under present conditions. 

Pocahontas and New River continue in active request for 
export and for bunker use. On all sides the market seems to 
be reconciled to higher prices; the feeling is that coal is only 
getting its share of the wave of higher return that prevails 
on most commodities. A few large New England buyers are 
looking about to place extra orders, but with the turn in 
prices they are likely to postpone purchases. The impression 
among the trade is that purchasers will pay more before they 
pay less. 

At the distribution points prices are also firmer for inland 
delivery. Some factors have declined taking any more con- 
tracts and spot coal is 15 @20c. higher. 

The Georges Creek shippers are not only suffering from 
slow movement coastwise and a shortage of boats, but the 
loading at Baltimore is slowing up. No new obligations are 
being taken on and much anxiety is felt among interests that 
have coal due them. 

The Pennsylvania steam coals are also moving up in price, 
both spot and future. There is a growing demand in all 
directions, particularly since Hampton Roads dispatch has 
slowed up, and the better grades are commanding the high- 
est figures since last winter. Just-now there is also an extra 
movement all-rail in view of possible embargoes that it is 
intimated will soon be again in force. Two dollars is a price 
being made on high-grade Clearfields for delivery through 
the winter. Several operators have announced themselves 
“sold up” for the present. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at 
points designated, are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore’ F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields oon teen G2240@3.00 $2070@3.30" ee eee $1.15@1.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.70@3.15 3.00@3.45 .......... 1.45@1.90 


Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 2.00@2.10 


Pocahontas and New River, 
News, Va., are $3@3.25. 
are $5.10@5.20. 


Anthracite—Egg and stove are beginning to be in short 
supply at the loading ports, and this in conjunction with the 
slow movement of boats is seriously shortening up the re- 
ceipts of domestic sizes at this end. Through the slow deliv- 
eries of New York shippers there is an extra pressure on 
Philadelphia, and now that more anthracite. barges are 
freighting bituminous than in normal years from that port 
the outlook for New England dealers is not any too favor- 
able. 

At several points here the dealers have barely had their 
April and May quotas. The result is widespread anxiety over 
the prospect for fail and winter. This is particularly true of 
the dealers up the rivers which ordinarily close to navigation 
by Dec. 1. 


f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport 
On cars Providence and Boston prices 


NEW YORK 
Anthracite business active. Prepared coals in good de- 
mand. Chestnut and pea sizes firm. Healthy condition con- 
tinues in bituminous market. Prices slightly stiffer. Indica- 
tions point to stronger market. 


Anthracite—Mid-summer finds the anthracite trade at Tide- 
water active instead of in its usual dull condition. Every- 
body is busy and some shippers complain of a shortage of sup- 
plies. All of the prepared coals are in heavy demand. Egg 
and stove have been short for several weeks and now 
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chestnut which has been a drug on the market is becoming 
scarce. At some of the upper ports it is not to be had. 

The mines continue to operate at full capacity but with a 
decreased force. The storage plants which usually at this 
time of the year are being filled are now practically de- 
pleted. In addition some operators are being hampered by 
petty labor troubles such as button strikes. 

In view of these conditions consumers are being urged to 
store their winter requirements of fuel. Some wholesale deal- 
ers predict a boom market by or shortly after Sept. 1, with 
premiums being offered for the domestic coals. 

Pea coal is firmer. Very little is being sold at less than 
full price for the good grades. The cheaper coals are hard 
to move and concessions range from 10 to 15e. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater, at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken..... $4.95 Wry Be ECA es cents $3.96 $3.75@3.90 

Bio care ones ‘50D $5.35 Ducks 2075 2.40@2.75 

Stove. ...'/.. 5.60 5.60 Rick&ie.se 2.20 2.10@2.20 

ING Aer 5.65 5.50@5.65 Barley..... 1.95 1.85@1.95 
Boiler..... 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 


Bituminous—The healthy condition of the bituminous mar- 
ket continues. There is plenty of coal at Tidewater but there 
is no crowding. Prices are a trifle stronger with individual 
shippers. While the market is stronger than usual for this 
time of the year all indications point to greater strength by 
the first of the coming month. 

Supplies at Tidewater were augmented the past week by 
the New Haven embargo but increased shipments by water 
were made to Long Island Sound points notwithstanding that 
freight rates are stiff with no hopes held out for a reduc- 
tion. 

Labor conditions in the mining regions are becoming 
serious. Some of the mines are closed down entirely and 
there is not much improvement looked for. 

Some of the high volatile coals are practically out of the 
local market. No quotations could be had for certain coals 
early in the week. Prices on various grades show increases 
of about 5c. on the medium grades and from 10e. up on the 
high grades. Cheap coals have been quoted at $3.80 f.o.b. with 
no questions as to quality. 


Current quotations on various grades, gross tons, f.o.b., 
Tidewater, follow: 
South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Rig Vein,. $3.50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 $1.95@2.10 
Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 1.55@1.75 
Clearficld: Medium...... 3.00@3.20 3.00@3.20 1.4 : 


South Forkesteee eee 3,30@3':50: 1. 0 Pee 1.75@1.95 
Nanty Glola¢s.-e4ee 3.10@3220 ».2 i. 2 ee eee 1.55@1.65 
Somerset County: Me- 

dium................. 38.00@3.10 3.10@3.25 3 110@3725) ai Gomie70 
Quemahoning, .3. Jee eee eee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
West Virginia Fairmont } .......... 3.10@3.20 3.10@3.20 1.30@1.40 
Fairmont mine-tun.ne eee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.20@1.30 
Western Maryland’... ose ees 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite retail trade quiet, but mines production well 
taken. Ail sizes active except nut and pea. Collections poor. 
Bituminous shows activity, with some better prices. 


Anthracite—From all outward appearances the trade is 
absolutely flat. The retail men will not have any deliveries 
of consequence to make until schools open in the fall, bringing 
with them the opening of many homes that have been closed 
against putting in the winter supply. There is no doubt that 
there will be heavy orders during the latter part of this 
month. It is indeed difficult work for salesmen to see the 
retail men these days, as the latter seem to have departed 
in a party to the shore leaving some attache in charge of the 
office, 

Yet with all this seeming idleness the operators report 
that their entire production under present conditions is being 
absorbed. If the general public could actually realize the 
meaning of this statement they would have good reason to be 
alarmed. It is a fact nevertheless that with short working 
time and a shortage in the labor supply that the output of 
the mines is being fairly well taken care of with few 
exceptions. 

To add to the difficulties of the mining situation a number 
of collieries have been drowned out for over ten days and 
have not entirely recovered. 

The condition of prices remains good and the only cutting 
is on chestnut coal and an occasional shipment of pea. Even 
this is denied by the parties engaged in it, but it is learned 
that they use the somewhat doubtful subterfuge of billing 
the cut price in the form of a “commission.” Stove is 
undeniably strong and does not meet the demand. 


August 12, 1916 


Another difficulty of mining has been the recurrence of the 
button strikes, which have broken out with seemingly greater 
vigor than ever and numerous mines have been closed down 
on this account. 

Pea coal is not often offered at a reduced price and one 
of the largest individual operators who has been known to 
cut this size all summer recently issued orders to salesmen 
to offer nothing less than circular from now on, and while 
the demand for this size has improved it is nothing like it 
should be. It seems foolish to wait until September and 
October to pay full circular price. 

Collections are bad on all sides. The retailers report many 
of their A No. 1 customers leaving the city without paying 
their bills and payment will not be had until late next month, 
when usually this phase of the business materially improves. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ment f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
PATO OT tert s.ces e's + 6 sie $3.60 $4.75 Buckwheat......... $1.65 $2.55 
Bee ctuarine icles cine! 4.05 65.15 RULCS ait oar ah eens 1.00 
RO Bara eas S. 0 fav ore sale se 4.30 5.40 Bowlert.5300i dace ‘90 1.80 
Chestnut 4.40 5.45 DGG Ver. niche a veers GoW Sere 
(SU Opa cece oe 2.70 3.60 


Bituminous—The demand continues good for all grades of 
bituminous and in a number of instances there have been 
slight price increases, with the general tendency in that direc- 
tion, well continued. An interesting feature of the week’s 
market is the large number of charters placed, being the 
biggest activity in that direction for many months. The 
prices per gross ton at the mines rule about as follows in this 
market: 


a 
Georges Crk. Big Vein....$1.95@$2.05 Fairmont gas, mine-run...$1.45@$1.55 


South Fork Miller Vein... 1.75@ 1.85 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.20@ 1.25 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.40@ 1.50 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.40@ 1.50 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.35@ 1.40 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.25@ 1.35 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.30@ 1.35 Fairmont slack.......... 1.20@ 1.25 
Fairmont gas, 2......... 1.65@ 1.75 

BALTIMORE 


Trade conditions grow tighter, cars and labor searcity being 
especially evident. Heavy export movement. Anthracite men 
complain. 

Bituminous—There is no doubt that the day of a soft mar- 
ket is over. Every 24-hr. period makes the tightening situ- 
ation more patent. Labor is scarce and so are cars, and 
between the two the producing end is being squeezed to get 
out enough coal to meet contract obligations. 

Prices to the trade are about as follows, at the mines, per 


gross ton: Georges Creek, Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.55; 
Quemahoning, $1.60; Somerset, $1.55; Freeport, $1.30@1.35; 
Fairmont, gas, three-quarter, $1.35; same, mine-run, $1.20@ 


P2502 slack, $1.15. 


Anthracite—Complaint is heard by many of the hard coal 
men that they are not getting their coal promptly. Not a few 
who had hoped to clear up the better part of the summer 
orders on their books before the middle of August, in order 
to stock up for the expected fall business, have been unable 
to do so. 


Exports—Export business is booming. During the past 
week the total loading for foreign account was 33,136 tons, 
the largest total for many weeks past. The bottoms reporting 
in this trade also took 5,400 tons in bunker supplies. 


HAMPTON ROADS 

Exports moving in fair volume. Coastwise shipments in- 
creasing. Bunker business good. Stocks below normal. Some 
shippers short, causing delays to cargo vessels. Prices show 
sharp advance. 

Tonnage continues to move foreign in fair volume, princi- 
pally to Italy and the Plate. The west coast of South America 
is taking a good tonnage, also, three full cargoes having been 
Shipped there through the Canal the past week. The Navy 
Department is taking a cargo now and then, the latest being 
the steamer “Blackheath,” with some 7,200 tons for Tiburon, 
Calif. Coke is moving in small lots, in conjunction with coal 
cargoes. Coal freights for British steamers remain at the 
comparatively low levels of the past thirty days, though of 
course British tonnage is not available except for trades ap- 
proved by their government. Neutral tonnage is therefore able 
to command higher rates, being unrestricted as to the trade. 
Reports from the other side indicate that Great Britain is 
unable to supply the French demands for coal. There are 
various rumors of French inquiries in this market, but it is 
not believed that any actual orders have been placed as yet. 

Coastwise shipments are good with every indication of a 
continued increase. It is reported from New England that 
stocks are nominal and Hampton Roads shippers expect to 
move a good tonnage to that territory from now on. 

Bunker requirements are heavy at all three of the termi- 
nals, and steamers are getting excellent dispatch considering 
xrne accumulation of cargo tonnage due to shortage of coal. 
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Prices have advanced and the market is strong as follows: 
Pocahontas and New River for cargo, $3@3.25 per gross ton; 
on‘ track for local consumption, $2.75@2.85 per net ton; 
bunker coal, $3.30 per gross ton plus 10c. per ton trimming; 
anthracite, $7.50 per net ton, delivered in ton lots. 


Railread Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending———__—_—__ 





Railroad July 8 July 15 July 22 July 29 Aug. 5 
Norfolk & Western.. 114,026 173,347 108,108 139,132 201,133 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. O13 Ve peti ka 133,897 76,517 100,787 
Virginian sccm oF 94,016 90,989 73,870 80,341 84,569 

otal st. .tsuze, avietoree 2O9'S5S hentia ee 315,875 259,990 [386,489 


SDUCCOUOUECOUUCOCOTESODEOUEEEOESERCUCESSSOGEESEOCAAOEROCCEOSOREERESGROGSERTAGSEURCRECOGERORESESEESORRREGCSCSEROCSEROROSCRECRGEEENEEREEAROREAOCCCEOCSSRECRR CEES AaaEE 


Ocean Charters and Freights 


TUCEOUEUDEREEEOOEES 








TURER EECA EU enoetEagEL 


SUPERAEEOUERUCESOUESOADEEARCUDOOEAECEEDURSCORSSORESESRUCOSGEOSEER SORES EROREREEESOU RES SELESOCR SEE CRRECORCRSCESCCECECOESOROCESOOUEOONSTEDOSERSOURSEROSOROSISESD Ee 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Tibagy?® Rio Janeiro, 3,237 Sverre+ Rio Janeiro 5,107 
Washington'* Genoa, Italy 6,870 Mowinckel* Havana, Cuba 4,381 
Mexico? Havana, Cuba 2.150 A.W. Snow® Teneriffe 1,039 
Ocland?2 St ‘Thomas 4,784. B. H. King* Pernambuco 1,467 
Christoforos!® Genoa, Italy 5,615 pe nanian! Rio Janeiro 10,380 
St. Veronica!7? Mollendo, Peru 6,315 ~ 22ama A é 
Radcliffe!® Spezia, Italy 6,451 Transp, Havana, Cuba 7,268 
Ulysses! Cristobal, C.Z. 12,029 PHILADELPHIA 
Ed. W. Briry? Lisbon 2,365 Munorway Havana 2,224 
ae Genoa, Italy 3,913 chika ee Havana 
PALS - *  Valparai 
bell rio Azores 2,041 Be haiive ws Rio th crete 
Liv? Rosario, A.R. 3,863 Nordland* Manzanillo 1,042 
Sama® Jamaica 1,633 Hermod Fort de France 
B. Accame'$ Genoa, Italy 4,423 Rio Colorado Rio Janeiro 
F, A. Daven- BALTIMORE 
port?® St. Michaels 1,053 Hiehb Ac oentin 6.491 
Isthmian? Antofagasta..... 6,782 Se ULy Te eee BEA 
St. Andrews!’ Rio Janeiro 4,222 Maria G. Italy 1,573 
see F ie ’ Sangstad. Honduras 2,550 
£ : F.J.Lisman France 2,969 
Ciampa*® Leghorn, Italy = 4,670 Skinfaxe Costa Rica 1,727 
Oceanot® Genoa, Italy 5,288 Urkiola Spain 4,701 
Phoebus! ® Italy 4,560 Ardgryfe Argentina 7,106 
Montebello® Genoa, Italy 3,668 Plymouth Egypt 6,019 
Good Hope?! Chile 5,707 * Coke. 


15 New River Coal Co. 
16 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
17 Smokeless Fuel Co. 

18 C. H. Sprague & Son 
19 White Oak Coal Co. 
20 Northern Coal Co. 

21 W. Virginia Coal Co. 


8 Ches, & O. C. & C. Co. 
® Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 
10 Dexter & Carpenter 
11 Flat Top Fuel Co. 
12 Hasler Brothers 
13 Houston Coal Co. 
14 Maryland C. & C. Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows: 


1 Atwater & Co. 

2 Baker Whiteley 

3 Barber & Co. 

4 Berwind-White 

5 C. G. Blake Co. 

® Castner, Cur. & Bul. 

7 Ches. & O. Coal A. Co. 


BALTIMORE BALTIMORE 
Vebsel Destination Tons Pate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 

Absalom? Port Limon 1,353 Tenzan R Janeiro $16.50 
Plymouth Alexandria 3,354 Plymouth Alexandria 
Wagama RJaneiro 2,609 $15.75 Absalom* Port Limon 
Tenzan RJaneiro 2,881 Trehawke* R. Plata 
St. Andrew RJaneiro 1,899 G. D’ Ali Italy 3,400 

PHILADELPHIA VIRGINIA 

1 Siam Bahia $16. 00° 
veaescns eile 4 ooo4 H.F. Kreger Lisbon 14.00? 
Nordland Manzanillo 1,042 $10.00 Llandrindod R. Plata 2,442 15.60 
Hala R, Plata | 1,248 14.00 Ocland St. Thomas 
Republic io Grande 20.00? 
Nerceler Nassau a ATLANTIC RANGE 
Trainer alifax 125 l f Cie 6.201 
Pendleton Marseilles 22.00 Sara - ea 2,609 uP: a05 
R. W. Stev- St. Andrews R Janeiro 16.00 

ens Lisbon 
Percella Charlotte- 1 August-September. 2 August. 
town 4.255 And coke $20. 4 Private terms. 


5And discharge. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Since our last report a number of steamers were chartered 
to take coal to Brazil at varying rates, the last reported char- 
ter being at $16.50 Rio and $17 Santos. To other destinations 
very few charters have been completed and none of these 


reported. 
We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as follows: 


Nardsjeren* Havana ® September. 


West Coast of Italy... $27.60@28.80 Cienfuegos............ $5.00@5.25 
Marseilles...:........ 26.40 about Port au Spain, Trinidad 5.50 about 
Barcelona*?.......... 22.80 about BteMTGIah . anvwcto hte nie 5.50 about 
Montevideo.......... 1Si00@15.60"" St; Thomas... 3.32... 5.50 about 
Buenos Aires........ 15.00@15.60 © Barbados............. 5.50 about 
Rosario.<: : swears 16.80@18.00 Kingston............. 5.00@5.50 
Rio Janeiro............ 16.25 about Curacao!.........4... 4.75 about 
Santosea.. > steerer 16.75 about PAN UALO Ley gases era= 6's 5.00@ 5.50 
Chile (good port)...... 8.00@10.00 Guantanamo.......... 5.00@5.50 
Havana.. .... 98.80 about Bermuda.............- 4-25@4.50 
Cardenas or ‘Sagua.. . 5.00 about Viera CGT Utivis ¢ 6.42 «ectlesels 5.00@5.50 

PDEA PICOs eiaw'ssieia e's +) ¢ .  5.00@5.50 


2 Or other good Spanish port. 


* Spanish dues for account of cargo. ? And p.e. 
“Lay days to commence on 


Note. pela sire for Italy. France and Spain read: 
peemer 's arrival at or off Aa of discharge.” 
. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
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LAKE MARKETS 


PTT TIT ri 
PITTSBURGH 

Prompt market quiet but strong. Labor and cars some- 
what short. Lake shipments fairly heavy. 

Demand for prompt coal continues light but offerings are 
equally light and the market is strong, although not active. 
Shipments against contracts are heavy. Production is not up 
to maximum as men are rather scarce and those that are 
employed are not working hard by any means. Car supplies 
are no more than fair, although there is a slight improve- 
ment over conditions of a fortnight ago. 

Lake shipments continue fairly heavy. The season is now 
half over and of course shipments will be much heavier in the 
second half than they have been in the first. Slack continues 
to hold up quite well in price despite the heavy production 
due to the screening of %-in. ‘The circular price for mine- 
run remains at $1.50, but there is nothing to speak of being 
done on contract. A price anything like $1.50 represents a 
large advance since the first of the year. 

Some news has come out as to low-priced contracts made 
early in the year. It appears that one or two of the pre- 
ferred railroads were covered for the year on the basis of 
less than $1 a ton for mine-run. ‘This, of course, represents 
a differential below the lowest that was done with industrial 
concerns. 

We quote prompt coal quiet but strong as follows: Slack, 


reer 


TRMSADADANDAASEREEESOEEER: 


mereesreusteersy 


95c.@$1; mine-run, $1.85@1.45; %-in., $1.45@1.55; 1%4-in., 
$1.55@1.65, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district 
BUFFALO 


Bituminous uncertain and contradictory. Embargoes in 
effect again. Searcity of men and cars. Demand uneertain. 
Anthracite moving faster by Lake. Sales slow. 


Bituminous—Consumers are not trying to stock up, regard- 
less of how uncertain the supply appears to be. It is agreed 
by shippers that conditions point to a light supply next 
fall and winter and prices are not likely to be any lower, 
but orders are hard to get. On the other hand if an order is 
obtained there is usually much delay in getting it filled and 
the movement by rail is slow, with prospects of becoming 
still slower. In addition to this, there are now reports of ex- 
tended embargoes on the Eastern routes. The New Haven 
lines are already in bad shape and as a consequence the 
Boston & Maine is closed to coal shinments. Shippers who 
handle Allegheny Valley coal say that cars are very scarce 
all through that district. 

At the moment the shortage of miners is rather over- 
shadowed by other difficulties. It looks as though the con- 
sumer was foolish in refusing to buy now, as he may not be 
able to get supplies promptly when the car shortage becomes 
accentuated by the moving of the crops. 


Prices are fairly steady, with slack scarce. Quotations: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
ENUM P yise Sie ne Gs Soteeje ook ass I RCo eee $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
Phree-quarter.s os. sewers is ciers ede aete 2.85 2.60, >) eres 
Maine run.) 2 ish cso tines 6 mates 2.75 2.50 2.60 
Black ei. eannw. 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and King- 
ston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—Sales promise to improve somewhat as the 
month advances but the trade needs cool weather to stimu- 
late it. Reports from the Northwest indicate that the demand 
there is no better than it is here. Lake shipments have im- 
proved a little of late, but are not gaining on last season by 
any means. For the week five ports have been covered as 
follows: Chicago, 10,200 tons; Milwaukee, 17,000 tons; She- 
boygan, 7,500 tons; Duluth and Superior, 41,900 tons and Fort 
William, 3,200 tons. The Lake anthracite shipments for July 
were 358,495 net tons, and for the season, 1,227,101 tons, as 
against a shipment of 1,870,390 tons to August last season. 
This is a falling off of about one-third, part of which has been 
made up by the coal sent to Brie for loading. 


Following are August quotations for anthracite in the 
wholesale trade, f.o.b. cars, per gross ton: 
Grate set eseevevereceesdD.o0. Chestnut: . ..cs6 cee e 
SEOV Gli s cartalete eine ete cic OlbO Cannas unten. wvotwna res somone siete e 00 
Bees tee ees Sea eteteeesees 6:10 Buckwheat l.--) seen tm eo.b0 


A reduction of 10c. per ton is allowed on all sales during 

the month, 
CLEVELAND 

Sudden drop in car supply. Slack prices increase. Prices 
on smokeless coal take big jump. Shortage in anthracite 
production. 

The sudden drop in car supply in the fields that supply 
this market with coal has been felt keenly by slack con- 
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sumers. The supply of cars is about 60 per cent. of normal 
on all roads. Mines running on this basis can take care 
of their coarse coal orders easily, but this market demands 
all the slack the mines can produce when running full. A 
good many plants crush mine-run coal in order to keep their 
boilers going. 

Another condition that has affected the slack market is 
the fact that mines that are usually loading a great deal of 
domestic coal at this time are practically shut down for the 
want of orders. The retail dealers whom they depend upon 
for orders are out of the market until they can secure suffi- 
cient labor to unload cars. This does not only apply to the 
dealer located in large manufacturing centers but also to the 
dealer in the small town. 

Smokeless coal, especially the mine run, has shown a 
decided improvement in price. The Tidewatér market is 
paying $1.50 net for all the genuine No. 3 coal it can get, and 
Western buyers are now being forced to bid a higher price 
for any tonnage in this field. 

Anthracite production for the month of July was away off 
on account of the shortage of miners and poor car supply, 
and salesmen report no trouble securing orders but much 
difficulty in filling them. 

Following are the prices per short ton f.o.b. Cleveland: 





Three Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
NO.°8. 05 01 ders) stetetens eis ie a ane Oe ea $2.10 $2.00 $1.95@2.00 
Cambridge... . duane Brae oie tere ene ae ee : 2.00 1.95@2.00 
Middle District ‘ 1.90 1.85@1.90 
Hocking: eee a ei 1.85 
Y oughiogheny A) sass. oa IPE ee, nee ae ‘ 2.50 étge 
Pittsburgh. ..> apes ee eee 2.60 2.50 ae 
Pagahontas: is, odo sros eee en ee ee awe 3.05 See 
Fairmont, 2.25) eceeree eee eae eet pies 2akO 2.00 1.95@2.00 


DETROIT : 
Buying in the steam coal trade centers principally in small 


sizes. Demand for domestic stock is light. Adwances in ear- 


rying rates get few boats for lake shippers, 


Bituminous—Some of the wholesalers report a slightly 
more active interest in steam coal is developing. Orders 
continue of small size and are scattering in character. Con- 
sumers are chiefly interested in small sizes and the demand 
for nut, pea and slack is fairly well maintained at prices 
equivalent to 90c. at the mine and freight charge. Mine-run 
interests a lesser number of buyers, the price holding about 
$1.15 at the mine. 

In the domestic trade, indifference is the most pronounced 
feature. Consumers are not ready to put in their stocks,and 
retailers are waiting. There seems no excess of coal on 
tracks, at present, not enough, at least, to result in the stock 
being peddled at cheap prices. 


Anthracite—Consumers of anthracite are displaying little 
interest in the market. Retail dealers have completed fewer 
deliveries than usual at this time. Wholesalers say the 
outlook indicates there will be difficulty in getting prompt 
delivery in the fall and late summer. Delays already are 
reported in shipments of stove size. 


Lake Trade—While coal is coming from the mines to load- 
ing docks more freely than at any previous time this season, 
vessel capacity is seemingly becoming more difficult to get 
every day. The early season contract rate to Lake Superior 
ports is 80c. but with contract carriers unable to handle all 
the coal, advances are being offered. 

One shipper is reported to have sought vessels on the 
basis of 50c. a ton to Fort Willian and Port Arthur and con- 
tracts at 40c. on cargoes to Duluth and Superior find few 
takers. Even more serious is the position of shippers having 
coal to be taken to Lake Michigan ports. On some cargoes 
75c. has been paid from Lake Erie to Chicago and Milwaukee.. 
Offers of $1 a ton to some of the smaller lake Michigan ports 
do not attract vessel owners. 

The statistical report of St. Marys river canals for July, 
shows 366,900 short tons of anthracite and 2,360,962 tons of bi- 
tuminous coal were moved through those waterways. This 
compares with 264,377 tons of anthracite and 1,791,047 tons of 
soft coal in June and with 815,364 tons of anthracite and 1,- 
759,178 tons of soft coal in July, 1915. In July i914 anthra- 
cite shipments were 431,193 and soft coal shipments 1,868,150 
tons, 

COLUMBUS 

More demand for domestic sizes is the principal feature of 
the coal trade in Ohio. Steam business is brisk and Lake trade 
is still active. 

With the stocking season advancing, operators and jobbers 
report a better demand for domestic tonnage. In fact, the 
market°>shows a much more hopeful tone in every way and 
prospects for the future are considered bright. Buying of do- 
mestic grades is good in the rural sections, showing quite a 
threshing demand. Rural dealers are also inclined to stock up 
more than are city dealers. 


| 
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Prices are well maintained in every way and little cutting 
in order to force trade is reported. In fact, the market shows 
more strength than any time during the past 60 days. There 
is a better demand for the small sizes, which have shown a 
little weakness, owing to the large Lake trade. 

Steam business is good and the tonnage used for manufac- 
turing purposes is large. This is especially true of iron and 
steel plants. Manufacturing, however, is not restricted to that 
line but is gradually expanding in every way. Railroads 
are using quite a large tonnage for the movement of trains. 
Some disposition, is shown on the part of large users to accu- 
mulate stocks. 

The Lake trade continues active in every way and the 
amount being shipped to the head of the Lakes shows no 
falling off. Bottoms are rather scarce, excepting contract 
boats. Lake rates are high on tramp steamers. The docks 
at the head of the Lakes are generally free from congestion 
as the movement to the interior is active. Lake prices remain 
steady. 

Production in several of the Ohio mining districts is cur- 
tailed because of car shortage. This is especially bad in the 
eastern Ohio field. Some shortage of cars is reported from 
southern Ohio. The tonnage from West Virginia is less 
because of car shortage. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 


Hock- Pom- East Hock- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened limp.. $1.60 $1.70 ..... Wego oss sees $1230) Sl sie ent. 
Inchanda quarter. 1.50 1.50 $1.40 Mime-run......... 1.15 1.20 $1.15 
Three-quarter-inch 1.35 1.35 1.35 Nut, peaand slack. 123 a SOTO 
Natta ae ol.20 01.25 1.25 Coarse slack... ..-. .65 .70 .60 
CINCINNATI 


Growing strength in the steam market is noted. Continued 
hot weather discouraging te domestic business. Prices show 
a rising tendency. 

While continued torrid weather has had a naturally de- 
pressing effect on the domestic side of the market, due to 
the difficulty in inducing domestic consumers to buy, other 
factors in the market have been all that could be desired. 

Continued difficulty at the mines in securing an adequate 
supply of labor for full operation, and transportation troubles 
of several varieties, from a car shortage to embargoes and 
congestion at terminals, furnish supporting factors which 
would make for a strong market even in the absence of the 
healthy demand now noted. 

With the excellent demand from various quarters, however, 
the market is in splendid shape. The increasing anxiety of 
large buyers is contrasted with the indifference of many oper- 
ators and wholesalers to taking on additional orders just 
now, based in some cases on inability to supply any further 
immediate demand and in others on a belief in substantially 
higher prices later. 

LOUISVILLE 
Acute car shortage continues. Shipments much curtailed 
and consumers reporting distress. Steam- and gas-coal prices 
withdrawn. Domestic situation improving. 

More fioods, more or less local to eastern Kentucky and 
to the South, have added to the car shortage problems of 
important eastern Kentucky producing fields. The Bell, Har- 
lan and Whitley fields have been hardest hit, although the 
Kentucky River field is reported to be feeling the stringency. 

Numbers of the operators have withdrawn prices on steam 
and gas coals, having difficulty in keeping up with contracts 
or in really getting out shipments of consequence. The 
demand for domestic grades is improving, in spite of the heat 
and labor conditions. Western Kentucky labor conditions 
seem on the mend. Prices except those withdrawn are with- 
out change for the week. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Market quiet with demand and offerings both light. 
restricted by indisposition of men to work full time. 
foundry coke firmer. 

While furnaces do not appear to be short of coke there is 
on the other hand no surplus offered in the market and it 
seems to be an even break between productive capacity and 
consumption. The production is of course far below the physi- 
cal capacity of the coke region, the output being determined 
by what the men will do. Men are not plentiful and on some 
jobs, particularly drawing coke, they are putting in far less 
than a full week’s work. Frequently a batch of ovens is drawn 
cne day late, cutting down the output of such ovens one-third. 

There is only occasional inquiry from consumers for spot 
furnace coke, not enough to establish a market. Operators 
claim the market is well fixed at $2.75, but this would only 
apply to consumers. Operators or brokers who could con- 
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veniently use a little more coke to apply on their contracts, 
but could not pay a fancy price, often pick up small lots at 
$2.50. There is no further interest in contracts. 

Foundry coke is in moderate demand, about the same as 
formerly, but offerings are so light on account of labor scar- 
city, particularly for forking cars, that the market is quotable 
25ce. higher. We now quote: Spot furnace, $2.50@2.75; con- 
tract, $2.35@2.50; spot foundry, $3.25@3.50; contract, $3.25@ 
3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended July 29 at 417,- 
055 tons, an increase of 3,775 tons, and shipments at 417,897 
tons, an increase of 7,876 tons. 


Buffalo—The state of the coke trade continues strong. 
Men are hard to get at the ovens and there is an additional 
demand, especially for the lower grades, to ship by water. 
Quotations are: $5.10 for foundry, $4.60 for furnace, $4.25 for 
high sulphur and $4.10 for stock coke. 


Chicago—The Aug. 1 circular prices on domestic coke 
advanced 10c. per ton. The market is very strong, with nearly 
all grades selling at a premium. Byproduct ovens have a 
large amount of accumulated orders on hand unfilled. Prices. 
per net ton of 2,000 lb., f.o.b. cars Chicago, are as follows: 
$6.00 @6.25 


Connell svilewoeeaes fle Meee tose ad rata ore) ele ia 4s brs <a) s d 
6.00 @6.25 


Wise County 


BY PrO duet. LOUNGE ree eee ten siete 0: oat sae is closer otal 6.00 @6.25 
By Products GOmesticw swt G Arce aslo teks wie ete eretees citbovays 4.95 @5.30 
Cas DOUSCM ext ceis ee een te eats Sioa letat eh tte 2 lls cos hs NEP a 4.50@4.75 
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MIDDLE WESTERN 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Domestie sizes accumulate at mines. Retailers report acute 
shortages of labor. Steam coals strong. 

The most interesting development in the Western market 
during the past week was the fact that prices were generally 
advanced 10c. per ton on the coarse sizes effective Aug. 1, 
despite accumulation of over 1,000 cars at Illinois mines of do- 
mestic sizes because of slowness on the part of retailers in 
absorbing the tonnage. Retailers cannot get men to unload 
coal and consequently cannot buy it. 

Quotations for fine coal are still at a high level and no 
relaxation is noticeable in the demand for coarse steam sizes, 
although most of the manufacturing plants are running short- 
handed owing to workmen laying off because of hot weather. 
Others have found it advisable to close down for inventory— 
all of which tends to lessen somewhat the amount of steam: 
coal used. 

There is no burdensome amount of speculative stock arriv- 
ing in Chicago, and little cheap coal is obtainable. While 
temperatures have moderated, retailers and consumers still 
show no disposition to buy storage coal. Some of the produc- 
ers fear that continued holding off by the retailers will bring 
a deluge of orders later, when by reason of lack of cars and 
labor they will not be by any means in a position to meet re- 
quirements of the trade. They have again repeated their 
warnings to buyers to place orders now when there is a fair 
opportunity to fill them. 

Lack of adequate labor supply is becoming the chief cause 
of complaint among operators and retailers. Shipments of 
coal via the Lakes are fairly well maintained and reports indi- 
cate that considerable coal is now being moved inland from the 
docks, so that it is predicted by close observers that it is 
doubtful if there will be sufficient stocks at the head of the 
Lakes by the time navigation closes to supply Northwestern 
needs next winter. 

Should the Northwest have a severe winter like last season, 
increased all-rail shipments to that territory will be of large 
volume. Although movement of coal on account of the threat- 
ened railroad strike has not increased appreciably, operators 
evidence much interest in the outcome of the apparent dead- 
lock which now exists between the trainmen and railroad offi- 
cials. Some railroad officials in this territory expect there 
will be trouble and possibly a strike of considerable duration 
before the controversy is settled. 

Some mines which have been operating steadily on steam 
coal have reported acute car shortages. 


CHICAGO 

Domestie demand in Chicago very quiet. 
ily absorbed. Smokeless greatly improved. 
lifeless. 

Some Illinois mines producing steam coal exclusively have 
been idle five out of seven working days on account of no cars 
being available. This is an indication of what is in store for 
the operators this fall when the demand becomes stronger. 

Notwithstanding heavy accumulation of domestic sizes at a 
number of southern Illinois mines, no concessions have been 
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made in price. Coal is being held at the mines until such time 
as the retailers can secure sufficient labor to unload it. Wil- 
liamson County operators are shipping more domestic coal 
than some of their neighbors, and Saline County mines are 
still specializing on steam coal. 

Screenings have been in strong demand from the Springfield 
district this week. While current domestic shipments are 
light, many orders are entered for fulfillment at the end of the 
month. In the Peoria district a strong demand still exists 
for fine coal which is shipped as fast as produced. 

Prices on Indiana domestic sizes remain unchanged but 
dealers look for a large August trade by reason of the common 
knowledge that autumn will find the situation warranting ad- 
vances beyond the prices for that season last year. Orders 
for domestic coal are needed because the demand for screen- 
ings is beyond the output of lump. 

Certain grades of lump are now being quoted at approxi- 
mately 10c. above the levels prevailing 30 days ago, and price 
cutting is entirely absent. The harvest demand for Clinton 
coal has been heavy, while Knox County operators have been 
confining their production mostly to steam coal. 

The smokeless market seems to show more strength. Spot 
mine-run is becoming increasingly scarce, while less all-rail 
lump and’ egg is being received. Shortage of labor and cars 
at the mines is the reason for lessened shipments to this 
territory. On the first of the month the circular price of 
mine-run was advanced to $1.50. Spot lump and egg are 
not so strong. Pennsylvania smokeless has been steady 
at a higher range of prices. 

Sales of anthracite are far below what should be a normal 
volume of business at this time of year. The retail trade is 
still hanging back despite warnings from wholesalers that 
there is apt to be a shortage of supply later. Some delays 
have already been experienced in securing stove coal. Buying 
for August delivery so far is light and the market is lifeless. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 


ton, f.o.b. cars mines: 
Williamson and Sullivan Knox and 
Franklin Co. Springfield County Clinton Greene Cos, 
Lump...... $1.65@1.75 1.60 $1.55@1.70 $1.50@1.60 $1.50 
Bteam lump 1.35 1.30@1.385 1.30@1.385 1.45@1.50 1.30 
23 and 3-in. 
lump..... tee ee 1.45@1.55 1.35@1.45 
1}-in. lump. ; : aoe: 1.45@1.50 e. 
Egg. 1.65@1.75 1.25 1.35@1.40 1.60@1.65 LO) 
NG eke 155 1525 1.25@1.35 1.50@1.60 1°35 
No.lwashed 1.60@1.75 eee aha Bate ak 
No.2washed 1.50@1.55 
No. 1 nut.. Lee 
No. 2nut.. 1.50@1.55 awe 
Mine-run... 1 25 1.15 1 15 1.25@1.30 1.15@1.25 
Bcreenings.. .90@1.00 90@ .95 .90@ .95 .95W1.00 .95@1.00 
Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 
& Saline Co. IX. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump...... $1.60@1.75 $1.60@2.25 $1.90@2.00 $1.70@2.00 $1.70@1.80 
13-in. lump. 1.30@1.35 a2 Scie es 1.60 
Egg........ 1.60@1.75 1.50@1.75 1 90@2.00 1.70@2.00 1.50@1.65 
Nuts sane 1.55 1.15@1.30 1.75 1.50@1.75 Ce 
No. 1 washed 1.60@1.75 ace fe ete 
No. 2 washed a5) Tie ane 
Mine-run... L265 1.10@1.25 1.35@1.50 1.35@1 50 25 
Screenings.. .90@1.00 .90@ .95 na seis 5d 


ST. LOUIS 

Domestic buying light partly because of the continued hot 
weather. Steam demand good. Car shortage being felt in 
some fields. Anthracite dull. 

The continuation of the hot wave prevents domestic buying 
to a great extent. The season is getting so far advanced that 
the dealers are forced to place some orders. Business from 
domestic sources is much better, especially for the high- 
grade coals. 

As the season advances it becomes more apparent that 
there is going to be a big rush and that cars are going to be 
short. In spite of the fact that everybody is reporting dull 
business and that there has been little domestic buying, mines 
on the whole have managed to keep running about four days 
a week. This is considered a pretty good tonnage for this 
time of year. Even under the most advantageous conditions 
mines average five days a week, and even a small car shortage 
brings the maximum output to four days a week. It begins 
to look therefore as if there was just as much coal being 
mined at present as will be produced during the rush months. 

Considering there is no domestic buying at the present 
to amount to anything and that there will be a big rush a little 
later on, it looks as if there will be a big jam for coal and 
consequently much higher prices than are anticipated. A 
slight car shortage is being felt in a number of fields and on a 
number of roads. In fact, with the exception of the C. B & Q. 
and the Illinois Central, none of the roads have enough cars 
to more than barely go around. The Iron Mountain is at least 
20 to 25 per cent. short at the present time. 

In Williamson County a large part of the mines are on the 
Tron Mountain R.R. and all of these are running as full as 
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the car supply will permit. There is a fair sprinkling demand 
on Williamson domestic coal throughout the country and the 
demand from the big cities is beginning to come in also. 

Franklin County operators are beginning to get in consider- 
able domestic business from all directions, and in another few 
days the whole county will practically be running full time. 
Franklin County operators have sprung a surprise on the 
trade by announcing their September price will be $1.90 on 
domestic sizes with the advice that the demand is heavy and 
the car supply will undoubtedly be short. 

This is rather a surprise as nearly everyone has figured 
the price would be $1.85. This had been unofficially announced 
for several months. A good many of the wiseacres in the coal 
trade have been claiming that Franklin County people were 
getting their price too high and that they would have to drop 
it, but it begins to look as if the shoe was on the other foot. 

Anthracite has been moving fairly well, though no particu- 
lar rush has been noticed on any size at the present time. 

The market is quotable on the following basis per net ton, 
f.o.b. mines: 


Staunton 
an 

Franklin William- Mont- Inter- Stand- 

County son gomery mediate ard 
6-in: lump. .2- eee $1.75 $1.35@1.65 $1.35 $1.35 $1 00 
6x3-1n: egg. . Jace taste eee 1.75 1.385@1.65 1.25 1.35 1.00 
3x2-in. NOt Ace. ee eee 1.75 1.35@1.65 1:25 1.35 1.00 
No. 2 nuts... ee eee 1.55 1.20 1.10 1.00 .90 
No! 3inut) 5.2% eceerieenne 1.40. .96.. |) ERS. ca 
INO: 4 ntit..t Wee mere | PP ccc ee 
IN‘o./5 ut J....102.ceentenreet TB ada Oy ch ee 
Screenings: °...5.)sclieeiniee .90 .80 .85 .85 .85 
Q=in.. Lump . si. te fo tered oy cl eae ec aeeys .90 
Steam égg... {sas weet eee ee wa | WAS Se eye 
Mine-run; so; cn veeines eels 1.25 1.10 1.10 1.10 90 
Washed.......cude cscs cect (8 craks S TERD Si Renee 
No. L.nut.... 60 eno ae eee 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.50 
No..2 nuts . elas eater eee ne retetee 1.55 1.40 1.40 1.40 
No. 3 nut... oueleeinee ee eer 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.25 
No. 4 peat 2.2). See 1.25 1.20 1.20 19tD 
No. 5:slack iia dc idee tk eet so ree .70 AY 63) .70 .70 

KANSAS CITY 
Car shortage, and a desire on the part of large users to 


store almost any kind of coal they can get against the pos- 
sibility of a railroad strike, have added to the already rather 
strained local situation, and stiffened coal prices. While there 
has been no advance in quotations so far, it is predicted 
that advances of 50c. to a dollar may be made soon on Kan- 
sas coal. Shipments of Pennsylvania anthracite are ten 
days slow. At Springfield, Mo., local advances of 25c. a ton 
have been made. 


SUUUCUU NCU EST TEE 


PRODUCTION AND TRANS-} 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 
The following coal and coke tonnage was moved over the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and affiliated lines during the month 
of June, 1916 and 1915: 





June 
1916 1915 
Coal. 00s o. oded sat Oe ee eee 2,934,937 2,883,959 
Cokes...) cect to. 5 eee eee 352,092 329,130 
Total. :..cii 2 eee ee, eee 3,287,029 3,213,089 
ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of anthracite for the month of June, 1916, as 
reported to the Anthracite Bureau of Information at Wilkes- 
Barre, amounted to 5,636,975 long tons, as compared with 
5,547,899 tons in May of this year and with 5,459,610 tons in 
June, 1915. The increase in June, 1916, over the same month 
of 1915 was 177,365 tons, and as compared with May, 1916, the 
increase was 89,076 tons. 

Anthracite shipments for June and for the first half-year 
of 1915 and 1916 were as follows: 














June 6 Months 
1916 1915 1916 1915 

Phila. & Reading........ 1,087,183 852,411 6,322,998 5,413,271 
Lehigh Valley..:......:. 1,000,553 988,253 5,830,559 6,299,848 
Cent. R. Rolf Node gee 633,572 609,127 3,447,585 3,798,849 
Del. Lack. & West....... 873,278 888,399 5,106,958 4,568,608 
Del. & Hudson.......... 580,046 697 ,894 3,559,974 3,803,792 
Pennsylvania........... 482,239 446,690 3,069,431 2,969,954 
Bre. |...) oo See eee 666,529 693,089 4,013,663 3,747,082 
Ont. & Western......... 154,089 140,239 979,848 993,900 
Lehigh & New Eng...... 261,711 143,508 1,192,874 733,687 

5,739,200 33,523,890 

Deduction. ......... 102,225 102,225 
5,636,975 5,459'610 33,421,665 32,328,991 


€oal on hand at Tidewater shipping ports on June 30 
amounted to 393,235 tons, as compared with 401,946 tons in 
May. 
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Knowledge Is Power. 
It Is What You Know That Makes Things Go. 
Improve Each Hour and Thus Gain Power. 


—Suggested by a Kentucky mine superintendent. 
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Why Write Uncler Cover? considering the way the wind blows, I — er — I betieve 


By S. C. RrEyNnoups* 


“It is surprising to find how many coal-mine officials 
are opposed, under any and all circumstances, to their 
employees writing for publication.” 

This was the gist of a foreword in Coal Age of Feb. 
12. The foreword declared that “This is true in spite 
of the fact that no business at the present time is more 
in need of publicity.” And as a parting shot it asked, 
eo W Avie 

Considering the preponderance of articles appearing 
in this journal under fictitious signatures, a reader would 
be well-nigh justified in concluding that authors writing 
on practices in the coal industry had best divulge their 
information under cover, in order to escape the penalty 
of detection. 

But why the penalty of detection? What is there in 
an industry conducted aboveboard that officials should 
wish to hide? Now and then, of course, in some special 
minor phase of operation, there may be a trade secret 
that ordinary business prudence guards from publicity. 
But we are concerned only with the more vital affairs 
affecting operator and employee. 

Several years ago I experienced the peculiar aversion 
of the mine management which compels mining men to 
write under cover if they wish to write at all for 
trade publications. At that time I was engaged in 
safety work, and I published a paper on the subject. No 
one could have benefited more from it than the employ- 
ers. I soon learned, however, that I had broken a 
certain unwritten law of the management and had in- 
voked its condemnation. The general manager informed 
me that suggestions worthy of publication would be more 
favorably received in my weekly reports. 

Shortly afterward a friend of mine, a practical offi- 
cial, prepared a paper to be read at a coal-mining insti- 
tute. The paper was an excellent one, presenting original 
researches of vital importance to mining men; but it was 
never read. The “old man” at headquarters opposed it, 
although he gave no more specific reason than, “Well, 
just don’t read it.” 

Mine inspectors, because of the comprehensiveness of 
their work, should be constant sources of better prac- 
tice. Yet relatively few of them give the industry the 
benefit of their experience. This is particularly true 
of Pennsylvania’s mine inspectors, who, through their 
knowledge of diverse methods of mining and of the vari- 
ous seams and the natural conditions, are best fitted to 
advise as to the welfare and safety of the men in the in- 
dustry. And they, as a whole, have remained silent. 

When I broached the subject to an inspector, he smil- 
ingly said: “Well, there’s the annual report on tonnage, 
new equipment, number of men killed and injured, isn’t 
there?” And when I remarked that his statement was 
stereotyped, he continued enigmatically: “True; but, 





*Houston, Penn. 


it best to take this umbrella, don’t you?” 

What an inert world if for all men the natural and 
God-given—but sometimes man-taken—right of free ex- 
pression had been crushed! The world’s progress—and 
coal mining with it—owes much to men who have had~ 
ideas, have carried them out successfully or proved their 
fallacy, and through the press have given freely of their 
knowledge and experience. 

Until this was possible on a comparatively large scale, 
men worked and died—or got killed—utterly ignorant of 
progress or retrogression, even in the adjoining com- 
munity. The broadening intellect, the general compara- 
tive safety, the shorter working day and rising wages 
are all in large measure the result of disseminating ideas 
through printers’ ink. 

Industry is yet to be injured by the honest discussion 
of its pros and cons in technical journals. And prob- 
ably no industry is so sadly in need of healthy discussion 
as that of coal mining. 
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Competent Mine Management 
and Contracts 


By Joun E. AMBROSE 


Many mine managers are unaware of the fact that 
they may be paying too much for the sinking of air 
shafts at their operations. They no doubt feel confident 
of their price judgment because they know how to cal- 
culate the number of cubic yards in a lineal yard of 
shaft, and because they are familiar with prices paid in 
their district. But there are other items to be taken into 
consideration. 

Contractors sinking air shafts, naturally, have at hand 
the necessary outfit—compressors, drills, pumps, ete.— 
which the mining company is lacking, and for this rea- 
son managers may take it for granted that contractors 
can do the work more economically. 

But they cannot. We will suppose the air shaft to be 
sunk is 16x16 ft., timbered, and 200 ft. deep. It would 
contain, 1,89614 cu.yd. Assuming the contractor’s price 
to be $4.50 per cubie yard, or $1.28 per lineal yard, the 
cost would be $8,533.50. This price, of course, does not 
include timbering the shaft, concreting the top of it, and 
many other items. 

The wideawake mine manager, in finding his cost of 
the work, would allow $825 for timbering 200 ft. (6-ft. 
centers, 33 sets at $25 per set). After estimating the 
cost of concreting around the top of the shaft he would 
determine the amount of labor required in a certain time. 
He would buy a rebuilt compressor, of sufficient capacity 
to run two rock drills, for $500 or $600, and three rock 
drills, mountings, ete. 

If the location of the airshaft were not too far away 
from the boiler plant, a steam line could be laid to run 
the compressor and pumps. 
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He would now put on three shifts of men, each shift 
consisting of one engineer, one compressor man, two top- 
men, two drill runners, two helpers, four muckers, one 
shift leader. These would cost $37 a shift, or $111 a 
day. Adding to this the superintendence, oil, dynamite 
and other incidentals, the cost would be $126.50 a day 
of three shifts. 

If we assume that in 24 hr. they could excavate 4 ft. of 
shaft, our cost per lineal foot of shaft would be $31.62. The 
contractor’s price was $42.66 per lineal foot, so that the 
saving would amount to $11.04 per lineal foot, or 
$2,208 for the job. 

Using Broken Drills for 
Turning Tools 

Here is an economical little device that cuts down 
tool-steel expense. It is a tool holder made of a size 
best suited to the use to which it is to be put, and is 


described by Joseph K. Long in American Machinst. 
The drill holder, or rather tool holder, is ijlustrated at A. 
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HOLDER FOR USING BROKEN DRILLS 


B is a drill, which is properly ground for turning; C, a 
clamp that holds the drill in place; D, a setscrew for 
tightening the clamp. The drill / is a small screw that 
prevents the clamp from getting lost when the device 
is not in use. 

This contrivance works well, as dvills are usually made 
of a good grade of steel, and it reduces tool-steel expense 
by making use of the broken drills for cutting tools. 


& 


‘Rat Cheese” 
By H. L. Hantry* 


There is a New York lawyer managing the property of 
a coal company in one of our Western states. The 
manager is a strong-headed man and is wont to make 
decisions arbitrarily. In such cases he will not take the 
advice of others. 

The company owns a valuable piece of coal land which 
has a rather poor frontage along the railroad. There is 
also a piece of land owned by some individuals that is 
the natural key to the company’s property. It would be 
possible for the corporation to open up its property with- 
out obtaining the other land, but it would require a much 
more difficult system of haulage and a more expensive 
method of mining. 

Several years ago the coal company was offered the 
other land at an extremely reasonable price. The manager 
would not buy it thinking that he could get it at his own 
figure whenever he needed it. The company now needs 
the property badly, but the other people are holding out 
for a fancy price which they will get sooner or later. The 
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manager again refuses to listen to the advice of his 
associates, saying that he would rather his coal would 
cost him twice as much per ton than that the other fellow 
should gain his point. 

One time a rat was caught in a wire cage which was 
baited with a large piece of cheese. When the owner of 
the cage arrived on the scene the rat was contentedly 
eating at the cheese. It would pay all of us to make 
the best of conditions when we are the victims of 
circumstances. 

The manager is undoubtedly beaten at his own game 
and it would pay him to concede that point at this time 
rather than to make more blunders in order to spite his 
enemies. In other words it would pay him to “Eat cheese.” 


a 


7) 


Protecting Tube-Cleaner Hose 


The illustration shows a device to eliminate the wear 
and tear on hose supplying air, steam or water to cleaners 
used for removing scale from the tubes of water-tube 
boilers, says Wayne G. Brookins of Lyons, N. Y., in a 
recent issue of Power. 

It is often necessary to draw the hose to which the 
cleaner is attached back and forth several times, and 
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ROLLER IN POSITION ON HEADER 


each time it comes in contact with the sharp edges of 
the handhole, soon wearing the wire or plies of the hose 
and causing a leak or blowout. 

To overcome this a simple device was made by cutting 
and drilling a sheet of 1¢-in. flat iron and bending the 
throat piece a down so as to form a tongue to fit over the 
edge of the handhole opposite the tube to be cleaned. 
The two side pieces b were bent at the dotted lines to form 
the sides, for holding 2 hardwood roller about 5 in. long, 
turned upon a lathe, and turning on a %-in. bolt 
put through the roller and iron side supports. The roller 
revolves backward and forward with the motion of the 
hose. 
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By A. G. BLAKELEY* 








SY NOPSIS—The preparation of coal for market, 
the treatment of mine water for boiler feeding or 
other purposes, the analysis and selection of explo- 
sives, the fireproofing of mine timber and brattice 
cloth, the care of rescue apparatus, the analysis of 
mine gases, the compounding of illuminants and 
lubricants, the alloying of acid-resisting metals, as 
well as the utilization of various waste products, 
are all fields of activity for the coal-mine chemist. 





The chemical control or testing of the preparation of 
anthracite coal is concerned mostly with the material as 
it enters and leaves the breaker. This paper will refer, 
however, to the question of coal underneath the surface. 

The testing of coal sampled in the mine is sometimes 
undertaken for special purposes, also for matter of infor- 
mation, and even occasionally to show the quality of fuel 
which the breaker should turn out under good working 
conditions. Coal is a cheap commodity, and it is not 
practicable for a large company to keep separate the coal 
from different beds in a mine. Except, then, for matters 
of information or for special purposes, I would not recom- 
mend the testing of coal as sampled in the mine. 

There are times, however, when it might be advisable 
to note how the coal in a certain section or bed in a mine 
will analyze, for the purpose of determining whether it is 
worth while to bring this coal to the surface. The usual 
practice in taking a mine sample is to cut a strip across 
the full width of the bed, catching the coal as it falls upon 
a rubber apron, canvas or other suitable cloth. In taking 
such samples it is common practice to include only the 
coal and bone, leaving out any slate, this practice being 
based upon the assumption that the breaker will remove 
the slate, but not the bone, from the original material. 
It may be of interest to notice several samples taken by 
myself, showing the differences in the coal, with and 
without the bone as shown in Table 1. 


VARIATION IN COAL SAMPLES WiTH AND WITHOUT 
BONE 


Mois- Volatile Fixed Sul- Phos- 
ture, Matter, Carbon, Ash, phur, phorus 


TABLE 1. 


Test Specific Per Per Per Per Per Per 
No. Gravity Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. 
No bone in- 
wludeds.ec.e C-4138 1.60 4.46 3.80 83.21 8.53 0.47 0.013 
Bone included...C-4139 1.63 4.46 4.53 75.58 15.43 0.43 0.019 
No bone in- 
cluded.......C-4140 1.62 3.80 3.30 81.52 11.38 0.59 0.043 
Bone included...C-4141 1.66 3.80 3.88 73.60 18.72 0.75 0.050 


The mine samples will show great variation in percent- 
age of ash, depending in large part upon the number of 
partings between the sections of coal. To illustrate this 
fact, attention is called to six samples taken in the same 
mine, the percentage of ash in these six samples being 
approximately 10, 12, 16, 18, 21 and 40 per cent. The 
sample showing 40 per cent. of ash is of course practically 
all bony material. 

The question has often been asked how much ash is 
found in “pure” coal. The percentage of ash in coal 
varies much. Table 2 shows a series of analyses of coal 
samples from the Mammoth bed taken at different mines. 


—_—_ 


*Chief chemist, Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., 
Pottsville, Penn. 


The mines have been designated simply by numbers. In 
each case samples A and B might be regarded as dupli- 
cates. Duplicate samples represent a lump from the same 
mine, the lump having been especially selected, free from 
even the slightest quantity of bone or slate, as far as could 
be judged by the eye. Table 3 represents some more 
selected lumps from different beds, these lumps, however, 
having been selected with less care; that is, the lump 
may contain small quantities of bone or even slate. 

In submitting these analyses I wish to make it plain 
that the samples represent simply picked lumps. 


TABLE 2. ANALYSES OF SAMPLES FROM DIFFERENT MINES IN 
THE MAMMOTH BED 
Volatile Fixed . 
Iron, Moisture, Matter, Carbon, Ash, Sulphur, Heating Value 
Test Per Per Per Per Per Per per Lb. Dry 
No. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Cent. Coal, in B.t.u. 
No. 1 Colliery 
C-6046A 0.13 2.46 2.89 89.67 4.98 0.77 14,080 
C-6046B 0.15 2.30 3.08 87.76 6.86 0.61 13,720 
No. 2 Colliery 
C-6047A 0.19 22 1.86 94.33 1.69 0.41 14,500 
C-6047B 0.15 2.23 1.92 93.08 DES 0.40 14,330 
No. 3 Colliery 
C-6048A 0.23 3.26 2.59 90.16 3.99 0.48 14,180 
C-6048B 0.13 2.78 3/28 9175 2.19 0.43 14,510 
No. 4 Colliery 
C-6049A 0.15 3.26 2.31 91.85 2.58 0.46 14,450 
C-6049B 0.11 3.07 2.57 911.49 2.87 0.50 14,340 
No. 5 Colliery . 
C-6267A 0.21 4.36 2.82 91.68 1.14 0.26 14,700 
C-6267B 0.15 4,23 2.92 89.81 3.04 0.26 14,300 
No. 6 Colliery 
C-6269A 0.11 2.00 3.16 91.80 3.04 0.35 14,470 
C-6269B 0.11 2.30 274, a 92. 06: 2.87 0.34 14,470 
TABLE 3. ANALYSES OF SELECTED LUMPS 
Volatile Fixed 
‘ Moisture, Matter, Carbon, Ash, 
Colliery Bed Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 
No. 7 Bottom Split 3.31 1.41 90.79 4.49 
No. 8 Little Tracy 4.53 1.85 85.70 7.92 
No. 9 West Primrose 4.28 2.53 86.80 6.39 
No. 10 Four Foot 4.70 1740 89.09 4.51 
No. 11 Orchard 3.69 2.44 88.74 5.13 
No. 12 Buck Mountain 2.34 2.86 86.07 8.73 


Coal from different beds, and hence coal from different 
mines, shows great variation, not only in the percentage 
of ash, but in specific gravity, heating value, volatile mat- 
ter, fusibility of ash, ete. I would like to point out a few 
matters in connection with the chemical analyses of dif- 
ferent coals, and in doing so desire it understood that I 
am stating general rules as I have observed them and 
that I realize that there are many exceptions to these rules. 

The heating values of anthracite coals of a given ash 
content may differ by several hundred B.t.u. The volatile - 
matter shows a range of from about 1.5 to 9 per cent. 
The specific gravity of coal from different beds varies. 
As a general rule it may be said that anthracite coals of 
given ash content will show higher heating value with 
increasing content of volatile matter or decreasing specific 
gravity. 

This rule is subject to some exceptions, notably that of 
dirt-bank coal or coal exposed to the weather for many 
years. ‘These bank coals generally show a higher percent- 
age of volatile matter than freshly mined coal from the 
same bed and somewhat lower heating value. 

Attention is directed to the composition of volatile 
matter in coal. Tests have shown that the percentage of 
volatile matter increases with the percentage of ash from 
a given bed, which fact shows that the volatile matter 
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consists in part of water of combination from the shale 
that forms the base of the coal ash. 

The fusibility of coal ash and hence the clinkering 
properties of the fuel depend upon the composition of coal 
ash. I do not have sufficient data on hand on which to 
base statements as to whether there is any relation between 
the chemical composition of the ash and its fusing 
temperature. I submit Table 4 largely as a matter of 
information. 

Anthracite coal from different beds certainly does have 
ash of different fusing temperatures. It is probable that 
extended work will show some relation between the chemi- 
cal composition and the fusing temperature. As explana- 
tory or additional to the table I would state that the 
content of alkalies in the ashes was not determined. The 
percentage of alumina includes any titanium dioxide 
present. Tests of a few ashes have shown approximately 
1 per cent. titanium dioxide. The fusing temperatures 
were determined in an oxidizing atmosphere by compari- 
son with Seger pyrometric cones. 

TABLE 4—THE VARYING FUSIBILITY OF COAL ASH 


Sul- Phos- 
Calei- Mag- phuric phoric 
Alum- Iron um nesium Anhy- Anhy- 
Fusing Tem- Silica, ina, Oxide, Oxide, Oxide, dride, dride, 
perature, SiO, Al,O;, Fe,Os, CaO, MgO, SO, POs, 

Colliery Deg. F. % % % % % % % 
No. 13 2210-2282 54.54 26.68 11.67 3.36 1.20 2.22 trace 
No. 14 2210-2282 Gees e0. 68 1.95.94 - 2.100 pt 00ng 2.20. 6056 
No. 15 2282-2390 55.435 26.81' 9.14 3.76 1.85. 91,52 0,48 
No. 16 2282 56.35: 29:91 9.54 0.98 1:10 0.51 0.40 
No. 17 2462-2498 DOLOO eoSel ie 9.44 - 1°40 O85 eae 210.159 
No. 18 2534 528312448 15.50 2:38 921Gb" 0 1.39) 70s45 
No. 19 above 2534 55.78 30.91 10.64 0.45 0.50 0.10 0.23 
No. 20 above 2534 61.44, 34.47 9.44 1:96 0.68 1.02) 0:63 
No. 21 above 2534 HS Sao. Os a Don. On EL P10 PLS 0.89 
No. 22 above 2570 H2A00 Poo. 71e. S189 1.927 Oto eel sl Ores 
No. 23 above 2570 B452R 431 298 11 67. 1.20 8 0r4a O26 me O; 22: 
No. 24 above 2570 50.60 33.99 11.93 0.81 1.03 0.86 0.46 
No. 25 above 2570 Bo o04e Si O6.4) 04.22: (0.560 80: oD a O..0emnOr 2a 


Whereas the most important tests for coal are, no 
doubt, usually ash and heating value, yet it is seen that 
anthracite can be classified by means of volatile matter, 
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It is a well-known fact that for every ton of anthracite 
hoisted from the mine a much greater number of tons of 
mine water has to be handled. At rainy periods of the 
year the quantity of mine water is much greater than 
during dry seasons. 

It is rather difficult to give a good comprehensive defini- 
tion of mine water. Mine waters may be of many and 
various characters, depending upon the strata through 
which the water finds its way. Table 5 is inserted to 
show the variety of mine water with which the writer has 
come in contact. Waters Nos. 1 and 2 represent those 
from the same colliery or mine. One water. is strongly 
acid, while the other is quite alkaline in nature. Waters 
Nos. 3 and 4 represent samples taken from the same 
colliery on the same day. These two waters are entirely 
different in composition. 

Sample No. 5 represents the most strongly acid water 
examined, This water fortunately was not encountered 
in large quantity, but found its way as a steady drip into 
a slope engine house. The water resembled a dark-brown 
syrup and had a strong odor of sugar. Chemical examina- 
tion indicates that this water might be regarded as 
equivalent to an acid of over 15 per cent. strength. 

Samples Nos. 6 to 10 inclusive represent ordinary mine 
waters showing varying amounts of acid. 

Samples Nos. 11, 12 and 13 are mine waters of an 
alkaline nature. Sample No. 16 should give fairly good 
results as a boiler water. Sample No. 13 is an alkaline 
mine water containing sodium bicarbonate. This fact is 
indicated in the analysis in the table by the fact that the 
hardness is less than the alkalinity, showing that the 
alkalinity must be due in part to sodium bicarbonate. 

Samples Nos. 14 and 15 are waters from mine drifts, 
one being acid and the other alkaline. Both these waters 
are being used successfully in steam boilers, sample No. 14: 


TABLE 5. ANALYSES OF SEVERAL MINE WATERS* 
Total Alkalinity Oxides 
Acidity Calculated of Iron 
Free Calculated Free as Calci- and Alum- Magne- Sulphuric Organic 
Sulphuric asSulphur- Carbon um Carbo-  inum, Calcium sium Anhy- and 
Acid, __ ic Acid, Dioxide, nate, FeO, Oxide, Oxide, dride, Silicon, Volatile Total Hard- 
ee ney H.SO, H.SO, Co, CaCO, Al,O, CaO MgO SO, Si0, Matter Solids ness 
1 Turbid, yellow. . aay ne, 11 130 42 231 126 550 21 245 1,291 
BPariidet | iedlesles . aye: 1,607 bithee fave 934 227 99 1,978 54 not deter- 
mined 3,906 
23 ROLES eset een een age ee S- + 3 i 4 6 47 17 57 141 
4 Slightly turbid Se BS Ae 49 88 cnet nts 40 48 40 195 27 171 430 
5 Dark-brown syrup..... 14,700 156,800 ibs 113,400 760 3,400 143,400 3060 considerable 310,700 
6 Turbid, gellow........ 93 397 bs 158 391 174 1,222 32 457 2,419 
7 Clear, yellow 412 706 ined 366 163 62 1,122 41 795 2,189 
POMC OMT Sach (ales eielelie-s 0: 701 1,205 6B 831 127 24 1,567 52 1,295 3,421 
DMC UOW csictea cits stele ves 98 1,824 a 913 116 168 1,915 not determined 4,100 
UM GNONG Aa efase% Sa tks 622 3,725 ah et 1,676 489 631 6,037 not determined 10,083 
RED UT IDECL ot ew cys os ste 3 tae ae 32 10 16 69 76 249 23 104 544 
12 Turbid, yellow......... 45%: 4 110 11 101 40 152 ll 75 423 =e: 
13 eee RSE) oe eth ae 20 205 none 57 48 264 not determined 698 185 
TEP CCS 09 Aa er trace 17 Hed, 8 5 23 trace 15 48 ie: 
15 Slightly pprices yellow fee aa 22 “15 13 2 trace 11 2 9 38 
16 Clear. . Fi ato dete 9 55 6 25 10 11 11 30 91 
17 Clear.. Fins MELA eget ts 54 3,342 Sires 1,638 556 113 4,497 80 2,659 9,267 
MPEREGE Mca sPonce 0 2h a ss, « 18,130 20,776 not determined 48,779 


*Figures represent parts per million. 


relative heating value, fusibility of ash and _ specific 
gravity. The specific-gravity determination of coal is 
often useful in determining the quantity of coal in a 
mine. 

The composition of the coal ash and the physical struc- 
ture or appearance of the material are both points that 
are sometimes useful in selecting a particular coal to be 
used for special purposes. 

Only brief mention can be made here of the subject of 
anthracite coal dust. Fortunately, this material has so 
far not proved explosive, as has bituminous dust. It 
might be remarked that coal dust is as a rule higher in 
percentage of moisture, volatile matter and ash than is 
coal from the same mine. 


having the acidity first properly neutralized. Samples 
Nos. 17 and 18 represent water after draining through 
dirt banks. 

In speaking further of mine water in general, [ would 
say that I will refer to the ordinary acid water such as 
represented by analyses 6 to 10. This water is of a 
strongly corrosive nature, having a very destructive action 
upon various metals, iron or steel especially. Its action 
on concrete is spoken of elsewhere. The action upon wood 
is not so marked, and wood-lined pipes and wooden 
troughs are being used guccessfully for conveying mine 
water. 

The utilization of mine water, which is an expensive 
waste product, offers opportunity for investigation. One 
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great difficulty at once presents itself—namely, that the 
mine water after all is principally water. The total solid 
matter would probably not average more than about 0.3 
per cent. In cases where the mine water is to be used to 
keep the boiler plants in operation or where the acidity 
must be neutralized before the water is allowed to run 
into streams or creeks the utilization of the solids present 
in the water might well be considered. I have had some 
little experience in the use of mine water in boilers. One 
of the old means of treating such water consisted simply 
in the neutralization of acid by means of ordinary lime. 
Such treatment left the water containing a large quan- 
tity of calcium sulphate or sulphate of lime. The water 
was consequently a very hard one and deposited an exces- 
sive amount of scale in the boilers. 

Further treatment of this mine water, after neutralizing 
with lime, by means of soda ash resulted in a much softer 
water. One of the drawbacks to this treatment in the 
hands of the ordinary colliery employees was the lack of 
a satisfactory test to determine when sufficient soda ash 
had been added. 

Another means of treating mine water, to render it fit 
for boiler purposes, consisted in the addition of soda ash 
alone. This treatment has been used with success at quite 
a number of plants. The precipitate or mud formed by 
the treatment of mine water would contain hydrates of 
iron and aluminum, magnesium hydrate, silica, calcium 
sulphate and calcium carbonate. 

A treatment of mine water which would be somewhat 
more expensive, but which would give a much better 
water for boilers and hence would no doubt warrant the 
increased cost, would be the treatment of the mine water 
with barium hydrate. The barium sulphate formed is 
much more insoluble than calcium sulphate and would 
immediately be precipitated. The precipitate is heavy and 
this would assist in the rapid settling of the precipitate 
from the water. In order to get a more completely 
softened water, this barium hydrate treatment could be 
followed with a soda ash treatment such as in the case 
of a lime treatment. The precipitate formed could be 
worked up for use as a paint material. The utilization 
of the organic material present in mine waters should be 
given attention, as a careful research investigation might 
reyeal a possible valuable byproduct. 


Water From Dirt Banks Is STRONG 


In connection with the subject of mine water I cannot 
refrain from making a suggestion concerned with slate 
and dirt banks. As shown in Table 5, the water 
coming through dirt banks is strongly impregnated, and 
a lesson to be pointed out is that all refuse matter from 
the mines, such as culm, slate or rock, should be kept 
away from the stream or reservoir supplying the boiler 
plants. The placing of a dirt bank adjacent to a reservoir 
can result in making the reservoir water practically 
worthless. 

One other point in connection with boiler feeding is the 
testing of water to see whether it is acid and, hence, 
corrosive. The old way was to use litmus paper. This 
indicator, even in the hands of one fairly expert in its use, 
is far from satisfactory. I would suggest the use of a 
solution of a chemical known as methyl red. If a few 
drops of this solution added to a water result in giving a 
slightly pink or red coloration, it is fairly safe to assume 
that the water tested will be corrosive to the boilers. If, 
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on the other hand, the water takes on a yellow coloration, 
the water tested should not prove corrosive. 


CHEMICAL TESTs oF EXPLOSIVES 


The chemist can be of much use in the proper selection 
and testing of explosives. The selection of explosives 
must be subject to a number of considerations, such as 
time required to do a given amount of work, size of lumps 
or pieces to which coal or rock should be broken, possi- 
bility of firing of gases, and pollution of air by gases 
formed in blasting. These matters offer much chance for 
research work. At this time especially the chemist be- 
comes useful in the testing of shipments of explosives, as 
changes in preparation are being made partly on account 
of conditions abroad. 

As an example of such changes: Explosive No. 10 has 
been recommended to take the place of explosive No. 9 
(see Table 6). Explosive No. 9 is what is ordinarily 
known as a 60 per cent. gelatin dynamite. Explosive 
No. 10 is a 60 per cent. gelatin, depending in part for 
its strength on its ammonium nitrate content. It is ques- 
tionable whether these two explosives would give identical 
results in service. 

As another example of change in explosives, reference 
is directed to explosives Nos. 2 and 3. These two explo- 
sives were purchased with the understanding that they 
were the same material. Analysis shows explosive No. 3 
to contain a large amount of starchy matter, which was 
not found in explosive No. 2. 

Table 6 given herewith shows results of actual analyses 
of explosives used by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. These analyses will be referred to fully a 
little later on. 

In drawing up this information I wish to acknowledge 
indebtedness to Hugh A. Wilson, explosives inspector, 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., for informa- 
tion as to the uses of these dynamites. 

Blasting or black powder is still being used in well- 
ventilated anthracite mines for bringing down coal, 
although this powder is gradually giving way to more 
modern explosives requiring less labor to do the same 
work. ‘The powder used is all B powder consisting of 
sodium nitrate, charcoal and sulphur. No A powders or 
potassium nitrate powders are in use by the above named 
company. 

An explosive of the type shown under analysis No. 1, 
this explosive being generally spoken of as a Judson pow- 
der, is the real competitor of black powder. This explo- 
sive is being used in blasting coal, especially in “robbing.” 
It gives better results in coal that is partly cracked or 
crushed than would a dynamite quicker in action. The 
permissible explosives are given under analyses Nos. 3, 
6, 5 and 4. Dynamites Nos. 3 and 4 are shot in small 
quantities in well-ventilated mines, exclusively in coal. 
Dynamites Nos. 6 and 5 are used in gaseous sections to 
bring down coal exclusively. These dynamites are shot 
in small quantities. 

The gases from shot firing of Nos. 6 and 5 are not so 
strong nor poisonous as those from firing of 3 and 4. For 
blowing light shale and “cab” (material of slaty nature) 
a 30 per cent. ammonium dynamite, such as shown under 
analysis No. 7, is used in small quantities. For “clap on” 
or “mud capping” (the breaking of large pieces of coal 
and rock) a 40 per cent. dynamite, such as shown under 
analysis No. 8, is in use. ‘This dynamite is used princi- 
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pally by chute starters at batteries. The gases given off 
are heavy and poisonous. 

A 60 per cent. gelatin dynamite, such as shown under 
analysis No. 9, is used exclusively for tunnel work or for 
breaking hard rock. This gelatin dynamite withstands 
pretty well the action of water. It is shot in large quan- 
tities. The gases formed by firing are not so poisonous as 
those from the other dynamites, and this explosive is 
adapted for sections where it is difficult to keep up the 
necessary ventilation. 


TABLE 6. RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF VARIOUS EXPLOSIVES 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 
Piloinirseee Ovo eia2zh Ss 1) 6.3) 0.4 91/2)  OLOTR Se LON A133 


Ae epee 19.2 23.2 24.7 25.6 9.9 10.8 15.4 39.3 49.8 36.9 
Nitrocellu- 
ROSS e eas ORS CUR) oe Soe as al! ae L227 0.7 
Resp aeer e027 1.4 1.4 0.4 0.6 0.8 Lal rot sis Welfoxiny.0 
RUMOR Se he ce ak eas 5.8 


Sodium ni- 
trate..... 53.8 35.7 35.3 29.5 50.3 43.2 38.0 34.7 
675. 78.6. 18. Oe ere 200 


Ammonium 
nitrate. . 
Sodium 
chloride.. .... Ong Oatae Ong. L120)" 202. Dacre Pte aj! 
Carbonates 
of calcium 
and mag- 
nesium.. CSS eels ays Le Dies re aes 0.31 6 ee Ol Sern 2 
huts, OSes Ig el a O18 OFS! TER ee ec a 
Starchy 
matter... «2s 
Wood meal. .... 
Wood meal. 
and starchy 
eee ie Mee MGT isco sfsives wate ne teschn Le0 
Wood meal 
and bitumi- 
nous coal. .17.1 
Wood meal 
and organic 
TOASUOD HSE: fel PAs 20 Wins | 30.8 
Organic ni- 
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MINE AIR AND GASES 
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The subject of mine air and gases goes hand in hand 
with the subject of ventilation. Reference will be made 
here to the various gases encountered in mines, with some 
account of their sources and properties. The routine 
testing of mine air in connection with ventilation has 
not come into extended practice in this country. 

Mine gases may be considered from two main stand- 
points—explosive character and physiological effects. 
From the standpoint of explosive airs methane is of great- 
est importance. This gas is more widely known as “fire- 
damp” or “gas.” It is generally encountered near the 
“roof” and is sometimes present in large quantities. 
Fortunately, methane in appreciable quantities is readily 
detected by means of the safety lamp. The ignition point 
of methane in air is given by various observers as 1,200 
to 1,382 deg. F. The inflammable limits are generally 
accepted as 5 to 29.5 per cent. methane, the maximum 
explosive point being 9.46 per cent. methane. ‘These 
results depend to a great extent upon such conditions as 
pressure, time, temperature, method of ignition, etc. 

Acetylene will be found in small amounts wherever 
acetylene or carbide lamps are in use or where calcium 
carbide has been thrown out upon the floor. The Bureau 
of Mines’ experiments have shown that “with reasonable 
precaution there need be little danger from explosion of 
acetylene in mines.” The ignition point of acetylene in 
air is given as 896 to 1,166 deg. F., and the inflammable 
limits as 2.5 to 73 per cent. acetylene. 

From the physiological standpoint the most important 
gases to be considered are carbon monoxide, carbon 
dioxide, oxygen and the mixed gases given off in the use 
of explosives. 
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With ordinary pressure as encountered in mines a man 
can breathe air with only 17.3 per cent. oxygen without 
any discomfort. Air containing 15 per cent. or less 
oxygen is breathed with more or less discomfort, the ill 
effects becoming more marked with decreasing oxygen 
content. Nitrogen is an indifferent gas physiologically. 
Its presence is of consequence only as representing de- 
creased oxygen content. 

Carbon dioxide is a gas always found in coal mines. 
Air containing 0.5 per cent. carbon dioxide is said to 
produce languor and headache, although no immediately 
noticeable effect is produced in air containing as high as 
3 per cent. of this gas. Carbon dioxide in higher percent- 
age 1s a poisonous gas. There are probably few or no 
cases, however, of poisoning from carbon dioxide, as black- 
damp containing a sufficient quantity of this gas to cause 
trouble usually would kill from lack of oxygen. The 
influence of carbon dioxide is often over-estimated. 

The terms carbon dioxide and blackdamp were once 
more or less synonymous. Black damp as we now under- 
stand it is a residual air, extinctive to flame and consist- 
ing essentially of nitrogen and carbon dioxide. The per- 
centages of nitrogen and carbon dioxide will vary greatly, 
although occasionally they are found to hold fairly con- 
stant. Thus I have on a number of tests of air coming 
up through bore holes communicating with mine workings 
found blackdamp to consist of 6.59 to 7.65 per cent. 
carbon dioxide to 93.41 to 92.35 per cent. of nitrogen. 

The term blackdamp as used by miners is rather vague. 
Two samples of “blackdamp” or “bad air’ in mines 
showed, for instance, these results: 


A, per Cent. B, per Cent. 


ORV 2 CUIAB eee a ero) shove hata Rowe lss 5 alae 14.51 4.57 
Carbon? dloxidemectien se. domo arne wee ten 2.56 6.60 
Methaney wet ee aS So, ahd aie hae 0.28 0.05 


The effect of water vapor upon respiration is of much 
importance. 

So much has been written on carbon monoxide (white- 
damp) that most mining men are thoroughly familiar 
with its physiological effect. Carbon monoxide is an 
“ogygen robber.” Its affinity for the blood is so great that 
it replaces oxygen, and the man inhaling this gas dies 
for want of oxygen. Two hundredths per cent. of carbon 
monoxide in air is the limit of toxicity. With 0.05 per 
cent. carbon monoxide, symptoms of poisoning are clearly 
observable, and this percentage in air containing only 
10 per cent. of oxygen may be fatal in a few minutes. In 
air with normal oxygen content, 0.5 per cent. carbon 
monoxide will produce fatal results in a short time. 

It has been said that workmen suffer and are gradually 
weakened by daily exposure to inhalation of small 
amounts of carbon monoxide. I had one experience at 
my home with carbon monoxide poisoning and can add 
my experience to those already recorded. Weakness in 
the lower limbs was accompanied by a sort of dazed 
feeling. Recovery was rapid, but headache and pain in 
the stomach persisted for some time. 

Other gases of minor importance in mines are nitrogen 
dioxide, hydrogen sulphide and sulphur dioxide. All 
three of these gases make themselves known promptly by 
their pronounced odors, each one of a distinctive nature. 
All three gases are exceedingly poisonous and not to be 
breathed with safety. The first and third especially are 
of an irritant nature. 

The gases formed in blasting in the mines are danger- 
ous, principally because of their content of carbon 
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monoxide. Other gases present are of minor importance. 
Nitrogen dioxide, which is said to be often formed by 
burning of explosive or by blownout shots, is readily 
detected by smell, but full effects appear only some hours 
after inhalation. Blownout shots may possibly produce 
other poisonous gases, such as acrolein, prussie acid, 
hydrogen sulphide and nitroglycerin. The latter is some- 
times volatilized without decomposition, and in such cases 
is said to give a sweet taste to air. 

I have made a few tests of gases left at the working 
face immediately after blasting or shot firing and give 
below the composition of one such sample of air. The 
explosive used in this case was an ammonium nitrate pow- 
der containing about 10 per cent. of nitroglycerin. 





Per Cent. 
OXY LON. Chie iced coe teeta tus teae elle a enave obedie "elleMeele + sMeis talents tole) eho Re eTE 15.50 
Garbon GlOside ne oe hele we trea ea ela, caked Cade eh nen 1.13 
Carbon MOR ORIGO a he ote ate eo tate Shale secede 6 CU entcUsenS been netmere 0.24 
Methane ecules enh oe tee ke: Se ioeeee inde ois pete a oiyale, siete da 4.17 


“The only really satisfactory way to prevent injury to 
the miners (from gases evolved in blasting) is to have very 
good ventilation, and to prevent their approaching the 
working face until the fumes have had time to dissipate.” 

Inhalation of oxygen is the most effective measure of 
treatment of men rendered sick or unconscious from gases 
encountered in mines. It is said, moreover, that inhala- 
tion of oxygen prevents headache so often subsequent to 
poisoning. 

Mine-air analysis is a valuable aid in the determination 
or control of underground fires. The samples of air 
should be taken at a place as near as practicable to the 
suspected fire. Some mine fires are fought by means of 
bore holes drilled from the surface down to the region 
of trouble, water and “slush” being run into the hole. In 
such cases air samples are taken at the top of the bore 
hole. Determinations of temperature at various points in 
a mine or at different depths down a bore hole are useful 
in locating fire or assuring its absence. The temperature 
is determined by means of a maximum registering ther- 
mometer. I have generally used maximum-minimum 
thermometers of the so-called Sixe’s type. 

Mine air containing sufficient sulphur dioxide to make 
its presence felt by its odor or choking effect is no doubt 
indicative of fire and hardly needs analysis. 

Air containing even traces of carbon monoxide is sus- 
picious ; and where such air is not contaminated by gases 
from blasting, it must be considered as containing prod- 
ucts of underground fire or most serious heating. No 
normal air from coal mines contains carbon monoxide. 

The opinion has been advanced that a high carbon 
dioxide content in the blackdamp present in an air is 
indicative of the presence of products of fire, on the 
grounds that blackdamp from mines contains low-percent- 
age carbon dioxide, whereas gases from fires would con- 
tain well over 10 per cent. carbon dioxide and less than 
90 per cent. nitrogen when calculated to blackdamp basis. 
I cannot altogether agree with this opinion. In the first 
place it is refuted by published analyses of airs from 
mines, boreholes and wells. And furthermore, I have 
made several analyses where the air has contained over 
21 per cent. carbon dioxide. Evidently, much of this gas 
had not been formed by the usual processes of slow com- 
bustion of coal, as such a product could contain no more 
than 20.93 per cent. carbon dioxide at a maximum. 

This carbon dioxide had most certainly been formed 
by the action of acid mine water upon carbonate rock 
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formations. A number of air samples taken from points 
where fire had been in progress showed less than 9 per 
cent. of carbon dioxide in the blackdamp present, and 
these airs all contained carbon monoxide. Hence, there is 
too much uncertainty in depending upon the carbon 
dioxide content of blackdamp as an index of possible fire. 


Rescurt APPARATUS 


The question of artificial breathing apparatus, or “res- 
cue apparatus,” is naturally closely associated with the 
matter of mine air and gases. It is for this reason, no 
doubt, that many of the coal companies have placed the 
chemist in charge of rescue apparatus. Moreover, the 
operation of such apparatus is based directly on funda- 
mental chemical principles. A chemist is able also to 
supplement the ordinary work of the rescue-apparatus 
department by analyses of the oxygen used in the 
apparatus. 

A great deal has recently been written relative to rescue 
apparatus, and the scope of the present paper will not 
permit the taking up of this question. I wish, however, 
simply to mention one or two points. Rescue apparatus 
can be very useful in other ways than in connection with 
mine fires or explosions. Repair work in bad atmospheres 
and the taking of samples of air after shot firing are two 
uses to which the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. has put its apparatus. Especial attention is called to 
the necessity of having rescue apparatus air-tight and 
absolutely free from leaks. All apparatus should be 
inspected frequently and carefully by one who makes a 
specialty of such work. 


TREATMENT OF TIMBER 


One of the necessary materials in the operation of coal 
mines is timber, and the services of a chemist are useful 
in the preservation of this material. It has been conclu- 
sively proved that mine timber properly treated far out- 
lasts ordinary or untreated timber, but although this is 
general knowledge, yet at the present time only a com- 
paratively small percentage of treated timber is used in 
anthracite mines. 

A number of chemicals may be employed for preserving 
timber. Probably the most widely used materials are coal- 
tar, creosote and zinc chloride. I will not go into the 
question of inflammability of treated or untreated timber, 
but will only say that there has always been in the minds 
of many mining officials the fear that the use of creosote 
might add to the fire danger in mining. Moreover, the 
use of a 3 to 4 per cent. solution of zine chloride has 
proved much more economical, and it has been the prac- 
tice for a number of years at the mines with which I am 
connected to preserve timber with zine chloride. 

In purchasing zine chloride it is well to specify that this 
material shall show no free acid when tested with methyl 
orange indicator; that is, the material should be slightly 
basic in nature. Such a basic zine chloride will not prove 
so corrosive to the tank in which it is used. 

Owing to the scarcity of creosote and to the high price 
of zine salts resulting from the present unusual condi- 
tions, due to the European War situation, a great impetus 
has been given to the use of sodium fluoride in preserving 
mine timber. Sodium fluoride is a white powder that 
dissolves in water, but not nearly so readily as does zine 
chloride. 

The sodium fluoride is dissolved in water to form a 
solution of about 3 per cent. strength, and the treatment 
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of the wood is carried out in just the same manner as is 
the case with zinc chloride or creosote. Under present 
market conditions the cost of this treatment is less than 
that of a creosote treatment and slightly more than a zinc 
chloride treatment. 

Sodium fluoride has not been used largely in the past, 
but data on hand would lead one to expect promising 
results from its use. Not being so soluble in water as is 


zine chloride, it is less liable to leaching out. It is less 
corrosive in nature than is zine chloride. It is only 


slightly poisonous, but its antiseptic properties are much 
superior to those of zinc chloride. 

A series of tests made in this country relative to the 
fireproofing of wood would show that sodium fluoride is 
one of the most efficient materials available for this 
purpose, and as its injection into the mine timbers does 
not result in any appreciable weakening of these timbers, 
sodium fluoride should prove an ideal wood preservative 
for mine use. Five analyses of sodium fluoride are given 
below; Nos. 1, 2 and 3 represent shipments actually used 
for treating mine timbers, while Nos. 4 and 5 represent 
samples sent to the writer for his opinion. 


1, % 2, % 3, % 4, % 5, % 
Diorsture ss ye wes m.5-. O25 0.4 2.2 0.2 none 
Insoluble matter...... 0.5 iweb 0.3 0.1 2.0 
Sodium silicate........ 2.3 1.2 2.3 oe 0.9 
Sodium carbonate... . . 0.6 a 2.4 1.0 
Sodium sulphate...... trace 2.2 4.0 smallamt trace 
Sodium chloride....... trace a ... small amt OR. 
Sodium fluoride....... 92.3 93.8 88.6 91.8 95.4 
Free hydrofluoric aead.. . ;none 0.2 none 6.6 none 


A suitable specification on which to purchase sodium 
fluoride is as follows: The material should contain at 
least 94 per cent. actual sodium fluoride; other salts not 
to exceed 5 per cent.; matter insoluble in water not to 
exceed 0.5 per cent.; and sodium carbonate not over 1 
per cent.; the material should be free from acid and con- 
tain as little water as possible. 


Can TimpBer Waste Br UtTinizep? 


The use of timber and wood in general about the mines 
brings the chemist face to face with the great problem of 
utilization of waste wood. One single colliery or mine 
may average, roughly speaking, a cord of waste wood per 
day, consisting of about 80 per cent. oak and other hard- 
woods and 20 per cent. yellow pine, hemlock, ete. The 
Forest Service states: “There have been practically no 
processes developed for the inexpensive operation of small 
units. About the smallest hardwood distillation plant 
that can be operated profitably is about 10 cords per day 
capacity, but a plant of this kind would cost very nearly 
$25,000 for installation.” 

The matter of assembling at one point all the wood 
waste available would result in excessive freight charges ; 
so that while waste-wood utilization can be made com- 
mercially profitable on a large scale, yet the matter of 
utilization of smaller amounts of this waste still remains 
a problem for the chemist to solve. Cement and steel are 
being used to a limited extent to replace mine timbers. 

Another material of a combustible nature which has a 
large and important use underground is brattice cloth. 
Some mines can make successful use of the so-called non- 
inflammable jute cloth. For the anthracite mines of the 
Eastern field these jute cloths are not strong enough to 
stand the wear and tear due to the cutting action of the 
coal. The best material for brattice cloth at present 
available would seem to be a fireproof cotton duck. 

In mines where it has been customary to use the ordi- 
nary plain No. 8 cotton duck a No. 10 cotton duck thor- 
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oughly fireproofed will give approximately equal service 
and at the same time greatly reduce the fire danger. 
Various materials have been used for fireproofing cotton 
duck, such as magnesium chloride, calcium chloride and 
ammonium sulphate. The cloth showing best results for 
the writer answered tests for calcium and magnesium 
oxide and sulphuric anhydride. A cloth impregnated 
with alum was found to be somewhat inferior in fireproof 
qualities. 
CoaL-MINE ILLUMINATION 


There is much room for improvement in the oils burned 
in miners’ open lamps. A multitude of various grades 
of oil is being used. The Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. has been using an oil compounded from 
50 per cent. fish oil and 50 per cent. paraffin oil. This 
illuminant is comparatively slow burning and hence eco- 
nomical, but it gives off much smoke and has a rather 
offensive odor. “Miner’s Sunshine,” a grade of paraffin, 
is an excellent material for use in poorly ventilated sec- 
tions of mines. This material is supplied ins-small cakes 
and is used in special lamps constructed, in part, of copper 
in order to keep the paraffin in a liquid state. 

Oil lamps are, however, rapidly giving way .to.carbide 
or acetylene lamps. There are a number of satisfactory 
miners’ carbide lamps. Theoretically a lamp with a 
“safety” gas outlet (through stem) is preferable. The 
elimination of the felt filter in carbide lamps is suggested 
as an improvement. The best grade of calcium carbide— 
that is, that giving the highest vield of acetylene gas—is 
the most economical and most satisfactory grade for the 
miner to use. 

The use of calcium carbide gives waste residue. The 
chemist is sometimes called upon to utilize this material. 
Samples that I have collected have shown an average 
composition of approximately 79 per cent. hydrated lime, 
13 per cent. carbonate of lime, 8 per cent. insoluble 
matter. This carbide residue could, if considered worth 
while, be collected and spread out in the air for drying; 
being practically a finely divided hydrated or water-slaked 
lime, it might be used as a dressing for acid soils, as a 
whitewash or disinfectant for outhouses, for making 

n1ortar or for neutralizing acid in mine waters. 

There are many types of satisfactory safety lamps. 
The anthracite coal region would seem to be a stronghold 
of the Davy safety lamp. Sperm oil is the most satis- 
factory illuminant to use in this lamp. I have examined 
a number of oils, and none seem to equal sperm oil, with 
the exception of peanut oil. 

The designing of a wick for the Davy lamp which 
would permit the satisfactory and economical burning of 
ordinary 300 deg. fire-test petroleum oil would result 
in the saving of thousands of dollars. Safety lamps other 
than the Davy are employed to less extent in the anthra- 
cite fields, and their use, especially as working lamps, is 
to be encouraged. Lamps with air vents below the wick 
are more satisfactory than lamps of the ordinary Clanny 
type. In lamps burning naphtha a pyro-igniter is not 
only safer, but much more convenient and economical than 
paraffin friction matches. 

There is a great difference in the quality of lamp glasses 
supplied by different dealers. A good test of lamp glasses 
consists in immersing them in cylinder oil heated to 
various temperatures and plunging the heated glasses 
into ice water. The oil is heated to temperatures of 200 
deg. F., 250 deg. F., 300 deg. F. and so on up, 50 deg. at 
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a time, until the lamp glass when immersed in water 
cracks. 

The acetylene safety lamp is almost a stranger in the 
anthracite field; in its present form it is not to be recom- 
mended. The chemist has helped in the development of 
the electric safety lamp for miners, although the great 
part of this work has been accomplished by electrical 
engineers. The chemist is often called upon for aid in 
the preparation or examination of electrolyte used in 
lamp batteries and is, moreover, occasionally consulted 
for advice on various points pertaining to such batteries. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES OF CoAL-MINE CHEMIST 


There are quite a number of additional ways in which 
a chemist may make himself useful at coal mines, but the 
space allotted to this paper does not permit a detailed 
discussion of these matters. 

The testing and selection of metals or alloys capable 
of resisting the acid of mine waters are essentially chemi- 
cal problems, as is likewise the selection of paints or pro- 
‘tective coatings for iron pipes or other metalwork exposed 
to mine water. The life of iron pipes for mines can be 
greatly increased by the application of a suitable protec- 
tive coating, either by dipping or by painting. Asphaltic 
preparations are far superior to preparations consisting 
essentially of coal-tar products. 

There exists some difference of opinion as to the action 
of mine water upon concrete. My investigations would 
indicate that while concrete will sometimes fail when 
exposed to the action of mine water, yet, as a rule, concrete 
structures well made will prove quite satisfactory. The 
use of mine water in the mixing of cement or concrete 
does not seem to have any appreciable effect upon the 
strength or durability of the product. The use of slate as 
an aggregate in concrete, while not to be recommended 
generally, has proved, nevertheless, satisfactory in some 
cases. 

The chemist is concerned with the lubrication of various 
machinery used underground, such as car journals, wire 
ropes and pump plungers. A pump-plunger grease should 
not be dependent for its consistency or body upon its 
metallic soap content. The best grease for pump plungers 
would be a waterproof grease not appreciably affected by 
the action of dilute acid. 

The testing of rubber goods and, in general, all of the 
miscellaneous supplies used underground is a matter for 
chemical supervision. The investigations of explosions or 
mine accidents is not complete without the opinion of a 
chemist, and there are many problems not of a strictly 
chemical nature which can advisably be referred to the 
scientifically trained chemist. 
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Working an 18-IJn. Seam in 
Northern France 


By Gaston LisptEz* 


Formerly the working of thin seams was very costly, 
because of the enormous amount of rock that it was 
necessary to remove. When the seam was steep, the 
ordinary methods with sheet-iron troughs was sufficient, 
but I will try to explain how a thin seam of coal im 
northern France was worked in an economical manner 
by the step longwall system, 


*Peru, Ill. 
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This seam averaged from 14 to 20 in. in thickness, 
overlaid with a good roof and a shale bottom. The dip, 
or pitch, was not sufficient to allow the coal to gravitate. 
Instead of driving headings and brushing down the roof 
to make height, small rooms were turned off the strike 
entry every 50 ft. The entry was driven 6 ft. high, the 
bottom was lifted to make height, and for each room to 
be turned a shoot was fired in the rib to allow room for 
a car. 

To extract the coal the miner took advantage of the 
pressure, the coal being practically always loose. The 
bottom was hfted only to get material to build good 
packs on each side and to secure a height of 47 in, on the 
pitch rooms. The rooms were only 72 in. wide betweem 
timbers and were driven up 250 ft. long. 

To load the coal a basket on flangeless wheels was 
used, and for the purpose rails were put flat and spiked 
to small ties notched properly to fit the side of the 














PART PLAN OF THE MINE AND SECTION OF A ROOM 
AND HEADING 


rails. The basket, when loaded, was lowered with a 
small hemp rope snubbed around a prop. Three basket- 
fuls were needed to fill a ear. When the seam thickened 
up two baskets were enough, and when it thinned out, 
a smaller basket was employed, making four trips to fill 
a car. The basket was built of strong willow reinforeed 
with steel. 

There were but few roads needing brushing. The roads 
on the strike were cut off every 500 ft. by a self-acting 
incline to lower the cars. The inclines were driven up 
the same distance as the rooms, instead of continuously 
as was formerly done, and a new incline was started 
from the first room, as may be seen in the accompanying 
drawing. 

Five miners working a room were able to make 25 
to 30 cars of coal, a helper doing the loading. The 
cars were pushed by boys to a parting close to the 
incline, one boy being necessary for two or sometimes | 
three rooms. Two boys were needed to lower the cars 
on each incline. The main inclines below lowered four 
cars per trip instead of two, as was done above. The 
cars were of steel of 34-ton capacity, with a track gage 
of 24 in. 

The boys were paid from 40 to 60c. for a 9-hr. shift 
(this was 16 years ago). Loaders got from 60 to 70c., 
and miners were paid by the square meter, the price 
varying from 14 to 18c. Often the loader was a young 
apprentice. In such a case the miners had to pay him. 
The method of operation here described is somewhat 


‘similar to the scraper method sometimes employed in 


American mines. It was decidedly at variance with gen- 
eral practice as followed in this country but was advan- 
tageous under the conditions existing. 
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Quenching a Fire in a Kansas 
Mine with Chemicals* 


By JoHn PELLEGRINOt 


On Feb. 11, 1916, I was notified by Holmes Wager, 
cashier of the Western Coal and Mining Co., of Pittsburg, 
Kan., that some men employed by that company had dis- 
covered a fire in mine No. 14, located near Fleming. The 
great amount of smoke caused by the fire, he said, made it 
impossible for the men to go to work. Mr. Wager re- 
quested me to get some mine-rescue apparatus and fire 
extinguishers and come to help extinguish the fire. 

I advised John L. Boardman, foreman of mine-rescue 
car No. 4 of the United States Bureau of Mines, that No. 
14 mine was on fire and, procuring an automobile, drove 
to the mine-rescue station, taking five sets of Westphalia 
rescue apparatus, with an extra 
supply of oxygen and potash 
eans. We caught an interurban 
car for the mine, arriving there 
at about 11:30 am. and at 
once got ready to go into the 
mine. The fire-fighting squad 
was composed of the following 
men: John L. Boardman, of 
the United States Bureau of 
Mines; James Sherwood, dep- 
uty mine inspector; Phil Roo- 
ser, superintendent; George 
Price, mine foreman; Ed and 
Wilham Caldwell, Ollie Wel- 
come, Thomas Mauterer and 
Arthur Davis, employees at the 
mine, and myself. The mine 
foreman notified us that the 
fire was in the 8th north 
back entry on the east side of the mine. In trav- 
eling from the parting to the entrance of the 8th 
north we encountered much smoke. When we got to that 
entry, we were compelled to use the mine-rescue apparatus 
to make progress along it because the smoke was too 
thick for unequipped men. 

The fire was found in the back entry off 8th north, 
in the working face of the entry and was apparently caused 
by a shot that had been fired by the shotfirer the night 
before. The heat produced by this amount of burning 
coal confined in a small space was extremely hard to face. 
There were two loaded cars standing on the entry about 
15 ft. from the fire, so that we had to crawl over them 
to reach the burning material. 

We got to the fire about 12:30 a.m. It had apparently 
been burning since the shotfirers left the mine the night 
before, some 18 hr. previous. After so great a lapse of 
time the fire had made such progress that it was hard to 
extinguish. 

The flames were about 3 ft. high when Mr. Boardman 
emptied the first Pyrene gun on the blaze. He unloaded 
part of two other guns of Pyrene on the embers, and it cut 
the flame out altogether and cooled off the fire. We then re- 
tired to the main entry, back of the door, where we could 
get some fresh air, as the smoke and fumes from the extin- 
guisher mixed and made dense smoke in the entry. 





*Report made to P. J. McBride, commissioner of labor and 
industry, State of Kansas. 


+Assistant commissioner, State of Kansas, Pittsburg, Kan. 
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We had exhausted our stock of Pyrene and had to wait 
until we got more. At about 2: 30 we got two quarts more 
and some red tin-can fire extinguishers. Another attempt 
was made to reach and extinguish the fire by John L. 
Boardman, James Sherwood, Frank Price and Thomas 
Mauterer. 


Fire Is First Suspuep Wirnoutr Usr or Water 


They emptied two more guns of Pyrene, and it cooled 
the fire to such an extent that when Mr. Boardman was 
putting on the red tin-can extinguisher, he dropped one 
can in the fire and picked it out of the pile without burn- 
ing his hands. 

We saw that there was not enough Pyrene on hand to 
extinguish the fire, so I left at half past four and went to 
Pittsburg and got ten quarts more, which I sent out to the 
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mine by Charles Paisley, the deputy mine inspector. Dur- 
ing the time that I was away the squad fighting the fire 
procured two water cars and a double-action hand pump. 
After cleaning up a fall, they pushed the two loaded cars 
into a room so they could get closer to the fire with the 
water cars as they desired to fight it with hose. But as 
soon as Deputy Inspector Paisley arrived at the mine with 
the Pyrene they used three quarts more of that. 

They then fell back for some time to let the Pyrene 
work ou the fire. A short time later they emptied three 
quarts more on the embers, and this cooled the heat and 
flame to such a degree so that when the water was used, 
the mass was so much cooled that it did not make much 
steam. At about 10 o’clock there was no smoke in the 
entry, and the coal did not generate steam when water 
was thrown on it. 

This method of extinguishing fire is better than playing 
water on it in the first instance, as it puts out the flames 
and reduces the heat to such an extent that the coal will 
not make nearly as much steam as when it is struck by 
water. Thus working conditions are much safer. Steam 
causes the rock to fall, and a fatal accident may result 
from a roof fall. That the fire was severe can be realized 
when I state that it had been burning at least 18 hr. 
before we arrived, and that it took us 12 hr. to extinguish 
it. It is easy to imagine how much heat and smoke there 
was in the face of that entry. 

It was impossible to get trained rescuemen, as there 
was no team at that mine. The mine foreman was only 
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partly trained, and we had to take the following men 
who had never been taught mine-rescue work: Ed and 
William Caldwell, Ollie Welcome, Tom Mauterer, and 
Arthur Davis. These men certainly used the apparatus to 
great advantage and performed their duty lke veteran 
rescuemen. John L. Boardman, of the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, showed that he was well qualified for any 
emergency. 

The horseback in the face of the entry was baked by 
the heat of the fire, and the roof of the entry was affected 
for a distance of 177 ft. back from the face. There was 
so much heat in the fire that, had water been used first, 
many men would have been scalded. By using the ex- 
tinguisher first and water afterward this danger was 
avoided. 

& 
Ruin Wrought by a Law Suit 
By W. H. Joycs* 

A recent decision by Judge Moser in the Luzerne 
County courts has again directed attention to the Pond 
Creek mining property situated on the extreme eastern 
end of the Lehigh coal field. It has revived activity 
there by the award of a contract to reopen the slope, 
though the legal difficulties of permitting complete and 


harmonious operation have not been entirely removed. . 


An idea of what litigation can do to a mining property 
is well conveyed by the accompanying photographs. The 
decayed remains of a plant which once involved an 
investment of $100,000 is a pointed commentary on 
human weakness. The locomotive whose remains are seen 
at the foot of the breaker was once part of the active 
rolling-stock equipment on the New York elevated lines. 
The legal tangle has curtailed its usefulness and prevented 
even the scrap gatherers from converting it into, say, 
shrapnel... Thirteen years of idleness and unsympathetic 
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the coal seams extend all the way west to Sandy Run, 
operated by Kemmerer & Co., and northwest to the 
No. 6 operation of G. B. Markle & Co. and that of the 
Upper Lehigh Coal Co. 

The three last-named companies have been making 
coal shipments of over 400,000 tons annually during the 
past 13 years, while at Pond Creek nothing has been 
done except for a short time, when Madeira, Hill & 





THIS WAS ONCE A FINE LOCOMOTIVE 


Co. managed to effect a partial truce and reopened one 
old slope. Meanwhile whatever improvements were made 
in early days to the property are going to decay, and 
with them are passing the lives of the coal-land owners 
who might be contributing considerable to the industrial 
development of the state. A one-time happy and beautiful 
mining village is deserted, and the hundred homes for 
the most part are given over to the ravages of time. 
And all this started over a matter of $3,200. 

The first man to open the mines was William Zehner, 
whose name the government authorities have given the 





THE REMAINS OF THE POWER PLANT 


weather elements show wear and tear to better advantage 
than any system of bookkeeping experts could evolve. 

This has happened to a property in the Lehigh coal 
field that at one time gave promise of establishing an 
important industrial center. A town was built, stores 
were opened, railroads were extended to haul the product, 
and a post office was established. Through the persistency 
of litigants the post office alone remains. 

Three tracts are directly involved, known as the Cooper, 
Hemsath and Brandmeier, embracing some 400 acres. 
Adjoining these but not involved in the present litigation 
are the Fairchild and Sherman tracts, through which 





*Sandy Run, Penn. 


WHAT IS LEFT OF THE TIPPLE 


post office. Zehner built a breaker and developed the 
underground workings, but an inrush of water drowned 
cut the slope and he relinquished the lease to M. S. 
Kemmerer & Co., who continued mining from 1883 to 
1890. This firm hauled the coal for preparation to the 
Sandy Run breaker. A question of royalty caused 
Kemmerer & Co. to give up the lease, and the property 
was later taken over by the Wyoming & Pond Creek 
Coal Co. This company opened a new shaft and slope 
near the eastern end of the property, erected a new 
breaker and expended considerable money in improve- 
ments and equipment. Things went awry with the com- 
pany in a business way, and in 1897 a receiver was 
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appointed. This seems to have marked the beginning 
of lawsuits which have continued ever since, but which 
now appear to be giving promise of settlement. 

After the receiver took charge of the property, W. G. 
Thomas, of Pittston, secured a new lease for $2,240. 
Work at the mines was then resumed. Madeira, Hill 
& Co. became interested, taking over the entire plant 
which, with improvements and equipment, involved an 
outlay of about $100,000. 

In the meantime Ludwig Brandmeier, agent for the 
mining interests of the Hemsath and Brandmeier estates, 
died. Negotiations for a new lease were opened by the 
heirs. A claim of $3,200 as balance due on royalties 
from the old company was presented to Mr. Thomas by 
the heirs. Claiming that his firm had not assumed the 
old concern’s debts, he denied the justice of the claim. 
From this began a suit at law which has passed through 
the lower courts of Luzerne County three times and has 
once been in the Supreme Court. Settlement now hangs 
on a verdict recently given by Judge Moser for $8,000 
in favor of the heirs, and a guarantee of placing the 
breaker in as good condition as when the suit began. 

A year ago a wind storm carried away upper portions 
of the breaker, and dismantled the boiler house and 
shops. It is estimated that $35,000 will scarcely make 
renewals. 

That the litigants have not yet agreed to quietly accept 
the last court decision was shown recently, when the 
sheriff was called upon to stop the work of removing 
the surface rails from the property. Meanwhile Fred 
Brandmeier, one of the heirs, has set up a small engine 
near the breaker and begun preliminary work on re- 
opening the slope, which is now down to the first lft 
gangways, all of which are caved. 


Turning a Large Pulley 


The illustration shows a way to turn a pulley larger 
than the capacity of a lathe. The pulley is first bored 
and reamed. Then a piece of shafting A is made a nice 
running fit, the pulley turning on the shaft, which is 
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TURNING A LARGE PULLEY 


held stationary by the cam B. The collars C hold it in 
place. 

A stud D, fastened to the faceplate, drives the pulley. 
It is obvious that the pulley will run faster as the stud 
is coming up and slower as it is going down. The stud 
should be so placed that the tool is taking the high spots 
when the stud is nearing the bottom center—W. D. Daw- 
son in American Machinist. 
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Extracts from a Superine- 
tendent’s Diary 


During the past few years members of labor unions 
everywhere have been rather outspoken as to their dislike 
for state military organizations in general, and they seem 
to have the same dislike for the particular organizations 
that have been formed within their respective states, 
regardless of the type of men who have enrolled. If this 
opposition was confined to states where military bodies 
have been used to sober down strikers thirsting for 


trouble, one could at least understand how such sentiment 


might get started; but since it is not confined to those 
states, reasonable justification for such sentiment is hard 
to find. 

I have discussed this peculiar state of affairs with num- 
bers of my men as opportunity presented itself, and I have 
yet to find a single one willing to shed any light on the 
mystery. One man informed me that he had a “hunch” 
that after a man got to be a soldier he would not care to 
be classed as a laborer again, and so he was opposed to 
any laboring man’s joining the militia. He told it in all 
seriousness and may have believed what he said. That is 
the nearest I have come to getting an answer. 

Of course, I have my own opinion in the matter, 
but opinions are poor bedfellows until they have been 
confirmed. 

Today I received some literature from our representa- 
tive in Congress, from which it is evident that he has gone 
crazy on the subject of preparedness, and I am wondering 
how he will be able to square matters with his miner 
friends. Heretofore he has always been able to make 
explanations when called to account by any of his constit- 
uents, but defending a preparedness program before a 
crowd of people who are “agin” anything that smacks of 
military organization and training will be interesting, to 
say the least. 

It is possible that the present agitation for prepared- 
ness will change the sentiment of the union advocates 
toward military organizations, since that sentiment was 
largely formed before the present war was dreamed of 
and before such words as “pacifists’? and “universal 
service” became as familiar as “bread” and “potatoes.” 
However, so far as my observations go, there is no evi- 
dence of such a change of heart as yet. 

Several of our foreign-born workers have been “called 
to the colors” and have merrily sailed away to fight for 
their native country and king, but our men look upon. 
them as unfortunate victims of fate and lose interest in 
their departure before they have a chance to realize what 
military training and military loyalty have had to do with 
the matter. When they think of Europe at all, they think 
of it as a place where the Socialists are awaiting an 
opportunity to get into the saddle. 

I am looking forward with a great deal of interest to 
the next visit of our congressman, because if my conclu- 
sions are correct, we will be treated to some impromptu 
debates in which both parties to the argument will try 
their best to withhold their views and yet endeavor to 
make plausible statements. Possibly some of our fellows, 
while in the midst of the arguments, may happen to refer 
to the men who have gone to join their colors, and then 
unconsciously they may say things they really mean; 1 
that happens, our representative may find courage to give 
them something to think about. 
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General Labor Review 


The anthracite region has at present only a few strikes, 
and those sporadic. The Pittsburgh region proper has none, 
but in the Allegheny River field there are many strikes for 
union recognition. It is likely that they will be successful. 
In the Somerset County field there is also unrest, but here it 
is not so likely that the union will win. 

In Ohio there is trouble about the price of powder in the 
Hocking Valley district, and as a result an extensive strike is 
threatened. In West Virginia the mine foreman and fire- 
bosses have formed a union of their own, and the United Mine 
Workers have suspended and fined a local union for going on 
strike in violation of the rules of the union and the contract 
with the operators. 

In the Southwest the miners are seeking several important 
modifications of the former biennial contract. These changes 
involve privileges that do not appear in the terms of the Mc- 
Alpin agreement or in the declaration of fundamental changes 
recently signed. The operators are making a _ strenuous 
resistance. 

The situation in Wyoming, where a contract is being made, 
appears to be clearing; but in Michigan the mine workers have 
presented an ultimatum to the operators declaring that the 
latter have violated their contract with the mine workers in 
three particulars. 


To Dismiss Most Cases Against Mine Workers 


In Colorado Attorney General Farrar has requested that 
43 indictments against Las Animas mine workers, accused of 
violence during the strike in the southern Colorado coal 
fields, be dismissed. In all 97 defendants have been freed of 
charges by the attorney general’s office. There are still 33 
Huerfano County cases to be considered by the attorney. All 
the indictments in Fremont County have already been dis- 
missed. It is said the cases are being dropped partly for 
lack of money to meet the cost of prosecution and partly for 
lack of evidence. 

The three indictments for murder against John R. Lawson 
are not included in the dismissals requested. A charge of 
murder still rests against James T. Davidson, and there are 
three indictments for murder against two others. 

John H. Walker, of Danville, Ill., is seeking election as 
president of the United Mine Workers of America. John P. 
White’s candidacy for reélection was announced on Aug. 11 
by Frank J. Hayes, the present vice-president, who also is de- 
sirous of succeeding himself. In this ambition he is opposed by 
William Green, of Coshocton, Ohio. Nominations do not close 
till 60 days before Dec. 12, when the annual meeting of the 
organization occurs. 
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Anthracite Troubles Decrease 


The “button strikes’ having been successful, most of the 
anthracite collieries are now working as if nothing had hap- 
pened to disturb their peace. The Eagle Hill and Silver 
Creek collieries of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. have gone back to work, as the miners who were in ar- 
rears in their payments to the union paid up their dues and 
were reinstated. 

The boys at the breaker of the Evans Colliery Co., Beaver 
Meadows, Penn., near Hazleton, went on strike recently to 
enforce their privilege of being allowed to bathe in the reser- 
voir that supplies water to the boilers. The superintendent 
has prohibited the use of the reservoir because the mud was 
kept constantly stirred up, and the feed water supplied to the 
boilers was thereby rendered unfit for that purpose. 

The contract miners of W. R. McTurk Coal Co., at the 
Girard mine, Girardville, Penn., near Shenandoah, have gone 
on strike, making 1,000 men and boys idle. The men complain 
that the company would not allow them to quit after they 
had prepared enough coal for their laborers to load during the 
8 hr. (But why not turn in and help the laborers?) 

It is needless to say these strikes are violations of the 
miners’ agreements. All strikes in the anthracite region 
are such violations. If a capitalist broke his agreement as 
these mine workers do, he would be bankrupted by the dam- 
ages which the courts would compel him to pay. 


Union in the Keystone State 


Last week ‘Coal Age” called attention to the formation of 
new combinations of mine operators in the Allegheny district, 
which included the Ford Collieries Co., of Curtisville, the 
Bessemer Coal and Coke Co., of Russellton, the Allegheny 
Coal Co., of Harwick, and the Kinloch Coal and Coke Co., of 
Arnold. : 

Under this agreement firemen who got 25c. per hr. now 
get 33c.; pick miners have been given a rate of 56c. a ton 
instead of 49c. as formerly granted. Double-shift entrymen 
now get 538c. a yard instead of 41c. as formerly. Loaders 
are advanced from 33%c. a ton to 35c. and shotfirers from 
$2.80 per day to $38. Pumpers formerly received 25c. an hour. 
The rate is now raised to 35ec. Common laborers who used 
to receive $2.75 per day now are paid $2.80, while dumpers 
whose wages were $2.18 per day are now paid $2.35 to $2.42. 
All men are paid by the hour and work 8 hr. The company 
agrees to collect 50c. monthly from every man as union dues 
and turn the money over to the organization. 


Miners Hope To Complete Another Contract 


The union is hoping soon to form and make a contract 
with another even smaller combination of operators, which 
will include the McFetridge Bros., the Cornell Coal Co. and 
the Creighton Coal Co. This will leave only the Kiskiminetas 
group, which is regarded as the most irreconcilable of irrecon- 
cilables by the union men. 

In the issue of Aug. 5 “Coal Age” called attention to the 
settlement of the union with the Victor Coal Mining Co. 
in Somerset County and incidentally declared that the com- 
pany had granted the demands of the union and put on a 
checkweighman. The company, in a written statement, de- 
clares that this information is incorrect and that the men 
withdrew their demand for a checkweighman and returned 
to work. They objected to the weighboss at No. 1 mine, 
but were satisfied with the weighman at No. 3. The company 
agreed to put on a weighboss at No. 1 mine who would suit 
both the miners and the company. This was done accordingly. 


Strike Is Likely to Fail in Somerset County 


The miners of J. O. Ream, in the southern part of the 
county, who for some time have been on strike for a recog- 
nition of the union, have returned to work without that con- 
cession. The Hocking Coal Co.’s mine at Garrett and the 
Pretoria mine of J. B. Kennerly, at Hollsopple, are still on 
strike for union recognition. 

The Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co. and Baker-Whiteley 
Coal Co. are still making progress and increasing the outputs 
of their mines in spite of the determined efforts of the United 
Mine Workers to interfere, the former company now produc- 
ing about 500 tons per day and the latter 200 tons. 

On Tuesday, Aug. 8, the sheriff served injunction papers 
on about 200 officials and members of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America at Hooversville, where these operations are 
located, restraining the mine workers and others from intimi- 
dating or interfering with the miners now working. The ques- 
tion whether this injunction shall be made permanent was 
brought before the court at Somerset, on Aug. 12. Van Bitt- 
ner, ex-president of Pittsburgh district No. 5 of the United 
Mine Workers of America, has been sent into the field to 
assist in organizing the mine workers. 


a 
West Virginia Union Suspended 


The union leaders in West Virginia are trying to prove 
their loyalty to the agreements they have signed. The mem- 
bers of local union No. 1931, at Donwood, Kanawha County, 
on the New River, who were employed at two mines of the 
Eureka Coal Co., recently stopped work because the manage- 
ment would not pay the two motor helpers at the same rate 
as it did the motorman. . The union posted the following 
notice: 


This is to certify that local union No. 1931, located at Don- 
wood, on Morris Creek, is suspended from all the rights and 
privileges of the United Mine Workers of America and each 
member is fined $10 for insubordination. This local is on a 
strike in violation of section 10, article XX, International 
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Constitution, and in violation of the Kanawha agreement, 
and refuses to be governed by the laws of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 

After repeated efforts on the part of the district officials 
to get the members of the local to work and have their 
grievances taken up in the regular way, they have refused 
to do so. Therefore we are notifying and instructing all 
local unions to refuse any transfer cards from local union 
No. 1931 and to charge any person holding a card from that 
local or who is known to have worked at Donwood and joined 
in the present strike, the regular initiation fee of $10 and 
also to collect the fine of $10 for the district, before allowing 
him any rights or privileges in the United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Any man or men belonging to the United Mine Workers of 
America must comply with the laws of our organization and 
observe its contracts. The United Mine Workers of America 
is a business organization with integrity to uphold, and its 
contracts must be observed by its members. 


A West Virginia Organization 


The Brotherhood of Mine Foremen and Fire Bosses of the 
State of West Virginia, with headquarters in Montgomery 
County, was issued a charter of incorporation on Aug. 7. The 
purpose of the organization is declared to be “to aid its mem- 
bers to become more skillful and efficient workers, the pro- 
motion of their general intelligence, the elevation of their 
characters, the regulation of their wages and their hours and 
conditions of labor, the protection of their individual rights 
in the prosecution of their trade or trades, ‘or for such other 
object or objects, for which working people may lawfully 
combine, having in view their mutual protection and benefit.” 

The incorporators are Lee Jenkins, Carbondale; W. H. 
Thompson, Cannelton; A. J. Jenkins, Carbondale; John Por- 
ter, Cannelton; Frank Selbe, Cannelton; R. M. McSurley, Mont- 
gomery; Thomas Griffiths, Montgomery, and Tom Cunning- 
ham, Cannelton. 

It will be seen that the incorporators are from the 
Kanawha district, and it is purposed to enroll as far as pos- 
sible all the mine foremen in the Kanawha coal fields. 

It is certain that mine foremen are entitled to more consid- 
eration than they have received in the past. Long hours, 
heavy responsibility, not a little study, uncertain tenure of 
office and frequent flittings make their jobs quite unsatisfac- 
tory. Yet they are not paid as well as the miners they are 
bossing and do not have nearly as much liberty. 

Frequently in the bituminous mines they fail to get any 
increase when the mine workers receive their advances. In 
a world that is unionized hardly anyone can stay out and 
keep up with the procession in the matter of working condi- 
tions and wage rates. Nothing proves this more surely than 
the declining status of the mine foreman despite the growing 
importance of his work and the increase in his fitness to 
fill his position. 


es 
Demand More Pay for Powder 


The McAlpin agreement clearly requires that no change 
shall be made in any contract whereby the earning power of 
the miners shall be diminished. In consequence, all contracts 
made under that agreement, except the unfortunate one at 
Pittsburgh, either arrange for a continuance of the old powder 
rate or say nothing about it. 

The Hocking Valley contract does not specifically mention 
powder, but it must be interpreted of course in terms of the 
McAlpin agreement, on which it is based. Moreover it states 
specifically: 

34. Conditions governing all employees in and about the 
mines during the years 1914 and 1915 and not specifically 
covered in the above rules and conditions shall remain 
unchanged. 

The argument of the miners for unchanged powder prices 
is quite strong. The leading defense the Hocking Valley 
operators have in changing it is that as Pittsburgh has been 
allowed to invalidate the provision in clause 6 of the McAlpin 
agreement or, to put it the operators’ way, as the price of 
powder has been regarded as not being referred to in that 
clause, the Hocking Valley should not maintain the invali- 
dated provision or put upon it any more comprehensive 
meaning than has the Pittsburgh region. But if this is a 
good argument, Indiana and Illinois might advance it to 
excuse an increase in their powder rates. 


Powder Ratc Is Raised from $1.65 to $1.90 


As a result of the powder rate being raised from $1.65 to 
$1.90 per keg, Sanford Snyder, president of the subdistrict 
union, called out the men and 1,500 miners went on strike. 

The operators claim that they do not have to sell powder 
to the miners and that if the miners do not like the prices of 
powder they can buy elsewhere; in short, that the sale of 
explosives to the miners was a merchandising act of the com- 
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pany which had no organic relation to their coal business and 
could be dropped whenever the companies were so disposed. 

The companies concerned are the New Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
the New York Coal Co. and the Poston Consolidated Coal Co. 
The mines are located at Athens, Nelsonville, Murray City, 
Canaanville and Millfield. 

The state union officials, including State President John 
Moore, have very properly taken immediate action to compel 
the men to return to work and let the controversy be adjusted 
as the contract demands. A meeting of mine operators and 
union officials was held at Columbus to discuss the powder 
rates on Aug. 14, but without result. The men are now 
working, but should it be found impossible to bring the 
operators to time, a strike is threatened. In this case 8,000 
men may be involved. 

While the action of the operators cannot be approved, it 
is far more justifiable than that of the companies in the 
Pittsburgh region. In that district, some of the items, the 
rate on which was changed in the subsidiary agreement, had 
already been matters of written contract and therefore the 
supplying of those articles at a fair price was regarded as 
part of the conditions of employment. Moreover, these items 
have not changed in price nearly so much as powder. 

There is room just at present for 4,000 more miners in 
eastern Ohio, according to C. J. Albasin, the president of 
that subdistrict. Governor Willis has announced the names 
of the delegates who are to take part in the conference on 
mining legislation at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, on Nov. 13. 
They are as follows: John Moore, Columbus, president Ohio 
United Mine Workers; Percy Tetlow, Washingtonville; James 
Pritchard, Columbus, state mine inspector; Walter R. Wood- 
ford, Cleveland, and Dr. T. R. Biddle, Athens. 


Michigan Affairs Are Acute 


The mine workers in Michigan have served an ultimatum 
on the operators of that district (No. 24), according to John 
Crutchfield, the president of the district. They have three 
complaints to make: (1) That at the Chappell and Fordney 
mine the operators cleaned the coal of impurities before 
weighing it, this being a violation of the agreement. The 
mine has been closed for three weeks because of this dis- 
pute. (2) That the minimum day-wage clause was not obeyed 
at the Black Diamond mine in Bay County. (3) That excessive 
charges for miners’ necessities are being made at all mines, 
and in particular for explosives. 
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Big Strike im Kentucky To End 


On Wednesday, Aug. 9, the representatives of the United 
Mine Workers of America in western Kentucky tentatively ac- 
cepted the offer of the operators. The vote was 381 to 18 in 
favor of the compromise. The men have been idle since the 
last of May. 

The miners are to go back to work and the differences be- 
tween the parties are to be arbitrated within 30 days, two 
arbitrators being appointed by each side. If they cannot 
agree, the four arbitrators will select a fifth. The matters 
to be discussed and adjudicated are the prices for shortwall 
machines and for deadwork about the mines. 

The miners concede that two men be assigned to three 
rooms, instead of each man having two rooms in which to 
work. But the operators agree to allow the men to select 
their own buddies, and also not to crowd the mines for the 
purpose of enlarging the store business or increasing the 
rent receipts. The risk of their seeking either of these ends 
just now is remote, as the exodous from western Kentucky has 
made the mines quite short-handed. Moreover, the present 
brisk market will give the men all the work they want 
to do. 

As was shown at the Central City meeting, there is much 
bad feeling among the leaders in District 23 because the 
international organization has not supported the west Ken- 
tucky strike. President W. D. Duncan, who presided at the 
convention, refused to recognize W. O. Smith, the interna- 
tional organizer, who had submitted a communication from the 
western Kentucky operators. Smith appealed to the conven- 
tion, which sustained Duncan. 


The Central Coal and Iron Co. Plant Burned Down 


On the eve of the settlement of the strike, the tipple of 
the Central Coal and Iron Co. at Central City was burned 
to the ground, destroying the structure and practically render- 
ing valueless the machinery and equipment, The loss, ac- 
cording to Shelby Gish, manager of the company, reached 
$25,000, and operations will have to be suspended at the mines 
for some time to permit the damage to be repaired. 
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Two hundred and fifty men had been at work under the old 
schedule, the company having contracts which had to be filled. 
The men were working under an agreement by which they 
undertook to accept any scale that the operators and miners 
of the district would ultimately sign. It is expected that it 
will be early in October before the tipple can be restored and 
reéquipped. 

Gish made the charge, immediately after the fire, that he 
believed it to be of incendiary origin. Two men, not identi- 
fied, had been seen in the vicinity of the tipple shortly be- 
fore the fire broke out, and he said the company had re- 
ceived numerous threats that the plant would be burned 
down. 

On the day following, the local mine workers’ union called 
an indignation meeting which was presided over by Mayor 
Cc. W. Wells. It was decided to raise a fund of $1,000 to be 
offered as a reward for the arrest and conviction of the men 
who fired the tipple, and the City Council has added $500 to 
that fund. 
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Is Howat Playing Politics? 


Many of the operators in the Southwest believe that there 
is no great hope of peace. Certainly they feel that way in 
Oklahoma, for they are convinced that Alexander Howat 
wishes to make discord in the conference and that he is out 
for the scalp of John P. White. They argue that he wants to 
hoodoo White for having compelled the miners’ representa- 
tives to admit the famous No. 6 clause of the New York 
agreement into the primary declaration of principles signed 
by the Southwestern conference. 

This clause requires that the miners shall not seek to 
place in the agreement any requirement which will increase 
the cost of coal except in so far as the cost is increased by 
the stipulations in the primary declaration of principles. 
This clause 6 was not binding on the convention until it 
was signed by both the mine workers’ and operators’ repre- 
sentatives, but it was always morally of binding force. The 
broad-gage union leaders recognize that they are not justi- 
fied in asking for larger concessions of one body of opera- 
tors than they concede to another; especially is this so when 
the former body of operators is already paying the higher 
wage. So John P. White in a manly and honorable way has 
been trying to keep down the demands of the miners of the 
Southwest to the level of those accepted elsewhere. 


Howat Is Said To Be Trying To Worst White 


Here, it is said, is Howat’s chance. He will ask for all 
that the miners desire. He will try to secure new advantages 
for the miners not granted elsewhere. The Southwest, which 
is already more heavily burdened than other states, will be 
required not only to grant as much as Illinois, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Indiana and Iowa, more than central Pennsylvania and 
still more than western Kentucky, but to outdo them all in 
generosity. If Howat cannot secure these concessions, he 
will place the blame on John P. White. 

Howat has fought White on every question during the 
past year, and Howat has won the battle every time; as a 
result White has lost much prestige in the Southwest. John 
Walker, secretary of the Illinois mine workers, has announced 
his candidacy for international president against White and 
Howat is expected to support him. As a matter of politics 
Howat, it is thought, would like to see a disagreement in 
the Southwest. This would force White to enter the field 
to compel the miners to be bound by clause 6 of the New York 
agreement. 


Clauses Which the Mine Workers Are Demanding 


The main contentions of the mine workers are: Under 
section 4, that the mine worker who is deprived of his job 
for cause should be reinstated temporarily if no decision has 
been reached within five days; under section 7, that paydays 
should be weekly and not semimonthly; under section 12, that 
a man should be given daywork whenever by any cause he 
cannot be put to work in his room or entry; under section 19, 
that union wages should be paid to all classes of labor em- 
ployed on construction or development work—that is, car- 
penters should receive $4 a day, bricklayers $7, and so forth. 
To avoid breaking off negotiations six of the disputed ques- 
tions were referred back to the subcommittee. The operators 
desire and have offered to accept all the provisions of the 
old contract except as changed in the preliminary under- 
standing. 

It is not clear to the outsider, however, that Howat is 
really trying to repudiate clause 6 of the New York agreement 
except in the provisions of this proposed clause 19. Even as 
to this particular clause he may feel justified for he may 
regard the cost of development as not a burden on operation, 
and he may feel free to advance development and construc- 
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tion costs for that reason. It is possibly not a correct stand 
to take, but we can easily see that Howat has a technical 
argument in his favor. 


Even If Legitimate, Demands Should Not Be Granted 


It is madness, however, for the mine workers to demand 
anything that will hamper the operators in the Southwest. 
The mine workers have been their own worst enemies in that 
section for years. The operators would be ill-advised also to 
concede anything of moment above that granted elsewhere, 
for they are already placed at an overwhelming disadvantage. 

Their contracts, which are the most liberal in force any- 
where, should not be the ones to be most generously modified. 
It is rather contracts that are bad which should be the most 
abundantly improved. 

It is therefore gratifying to know that the operators of the 
Southwest, having been assured by the Oklahoma and Mis- 
souri coal-mine owners that the latter would secede if more 
concessions were made, have promised to stand firmly in 
opposition to any extensive changes in the last biennial con- 
tract. A subcommittee meeting was held by Taylor, Lukins and 
Clements, representing Arkansas, Missouri and Kansas, on 
Saturday, Aug. 12. At this meeting, as on that held Thursday, 
Aug. 10, the members voted down the proposition that con- 
cessions be made. 

It is the consensus of opinion of a number of operators that 
there is a secret understanding between Howat and some of 
the larger operating interests that certain concessions are 
to be granted to the Southwest mine workers. This suspi- 
cion is based solely on the fact that the operators’ represent- 
atives under the influence of these interests yield readily 
toward the miners’ demands. The International Organization 
in Indianapolis has advised Commissioner W. L. A. Johnson 
that it will give help if necessary, but Johnson will not 
divulge the sender of this telegram. The same information 
was indirectly obtained from the miners’ officials of District 21 
in Oklahoma, but it has carried little weight with Missouri 
and Kansas. 
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Wyoming Near a Compromise 


The conference between the miners’ and operators’ repre- 
sentatives of Wyoming (District 22) was still in session on 
Aug. 9, but the possibilities of a compromise then looked 
favorable. The meeting is being held at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The operators on the special committee which will draft a 
new scale of wage consist of William Monay, of the Kemmerer 
Coal Co.; P. A. Pape, of the Wyoming Fuel Co.; F. W. C. White, 
of the Diamond Coal and Coke Co., and W. D. Brennan, of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co. The miners’ representatives are: W. 
W. Gildroy, district president of the United Mine Workers; 
George Young, vice-president; James Morgan, secretary, and 
Paul J. Paulson, national board member. 

Later reports are to the effect that the Wyoming oper- 
ators have conceded an increase of wage to their employees. 
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Support for Boring-Tool 


The illustration shows an extra support for the rear 
end of a standard-type No. 9 Armstrong boring bar. 
Theodore Kruse, in American Machinist, says this 
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REAR-END SUPPORT FOR BORING TOOL 


is a great improvement, as it makes the tool more rigid. 
The hole is a sliding fit for the bar. The rect- 
angular slot as shown in clearer detail on the right fits 
over the holder and is clamped firmly by the setscrew. 
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Who’s Who In Coal Mining 


OUECUCUCEESSCUCURCUOOEEACCCOERECOUREAEACURGEUAESOUOEUAEEEGECEOCCOUROEEOCOORGRERSCUGEACCCCOCREEOOOUEERCROREREOCOSURECSOCCEOROSEEERESOUEOECRECOSORROOSRREOEOOEORS, 


M. F. Peltier 


*F. 8. Peabody, out in Chicago, is one of the “big guns” 
in the coal industry of this country. He has plenty of 
brains and some millions in money. Practically all of 
his wealth has been accumulated through his own efforts. 
In other words, he is what we so often hear of and talk 
about—a self-made man. But self-made men cannot do 
it all themselves. Their success in almost every instance 
is due as much to their ability to pick the right kind of 
lieutenants as to anything else. Mr. Peabody has a fine 
organization behind him. The men composing his forces 
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M. F. PELTIER 


President, Monarch Coal Co. in Wyoming and chief engineer, 
Peabody Coal Co. in Illinois 


have talent for their work or they wouldn’t be there. 
Any man who can say he has served Francis Peabody for 
a score of years need not add that he is efficient and 
capable, 

M. F. Peltier has been chief engineer for the Peabody 
Coal Co. for thirteen years. He is not a college man 
and received only a high school education, supplemented 
by a course in engineering at a correspondence school. 
Before joining Mr. Peabody he was mining engineer for 
the Spring Valley Coal Co. in Hlinois; previous to that 
he served in minor positions in and around the coal 
mines of the Middle West. 

Mr. Peltier has designed a great many complete 
mining plants, including steel tipples, power plants, ete. 
Perhaps his most important accomplishment so far is the 
construction of the plants of the Peabody Coal Co, at 
Kincaid and Nokomis, Ill. At-the latter mine they hoist 
two 4-ton cars simultaneously, unloading the cars with 
a self-dumping cage—somewhat of an innovation in the 
methods of handling and hoisting coal. The cars are 
arranged side by side on one cage. The mine has hoisted 
more than 5,800 tons of coal in eight hours, 
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During the past ten years Mr. Peltier, under the 
direction of Mr. Peabody, has made a great many 


examinations and investigations of mining properties 


throughout the United States and Canada, for large 
financiers of Chicago and New York. Just recently he 
was made president of the Monarch Coal Mining Co., 
Monarch, Wyo. However, in shouldering him with these 
larger responsibilities, Mr. Peabody has not let him cut 
loose from his mines in Illinois, and still retains the 
valued services of Mr. Peltier as chief engineer of the 
Peabody Coal Co. 

Mr, Peltier was born in Wilmington, IL, in 1874, and 
is therefore still a very young man. His friends are 
proud of his record, but predict much- bigger things for 
him in the future. He has contributed a number of 
interesting articles to Coal Age and other engineering 
papers and is now preparing an article that will be in- 
cluded in the present Coal Age series on underground 
mining. He is a member of the Illinois Society of 
Engineers and Surveyors and the Structural Engineers’ 
Association of Illinois. His time is now divided between 
Illinois and Wyoming. It may readily be inferred that 
Mr. Peltier is an extremely busy man when it is realized 
that he has nearly a dozen mines of the Peabody Coal Co. 
to care for, and is foster father to an operation distant 
some 1,260 mi. from Chicago. 

Buying Coal* 


When business was largely a matter of bluff, 

And cunning and fraud and deception held sway, 
The purchase of fuel was simple enough, 

And bore less resemblance to work than to play. 
We wired the dealer, or maybe we wrote, 

“Deliver two carloads by August the first,” 
And added, in hope of annexing his goat, 

“That last lot you sent us was surely the worst.” 


The stuff that he shipped us was doubtlessly coal, 
In spite of its heavy proportion of slate. 

We managed to use it, but out of the whole, 
One-third was unburnable, simply dead weight. 
The grates clogged with clinkers, the firemen raved, 

And firing became a Tartarean dream, 
Yet nobody cared how those fellows behaved, 
So long as they kept up the pressure of steam. 


But guesswork and heedlessness now are disgraced, 
While care and efficiency reign in their turn, 
And owners desirous of cutting out waste 
Keep mighty close watch on the stuff that they burn. 
They test every shipment of coal that they get 
They’re all from Missouri—they’ve got to be shown; 
And no-tricky dealer is able, you bet, 
To stick them with coal that is half clay and bone. 





The specifications they’ve drawn clearly show 
The heat that the fuel must yield under test, 
As well as the limits to which it may go 
In moisture and gases and ash and the rest. 
And so, if a dealer should stoop, on the sly, 
To sprinkle his shipment to add to its heft, 
Or hope with a low grade of stuff to get by, 
The chances are fifty to one he’d get left. 





*By R. T. Strohm in “Power.” 
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Chemistry in Coal Mining 


Coal mining was once an art that was followed “by guess 
and by gosh” just as the butchers’ profession once called 
for little else than the ability to kill, skin, dress and 
cure. Times have changed, and today the great slaughter 
houses of Chicago, St. Louis and other cities turn out 
not only meats in great variety, but a vast array of by- 
products that range all the way from dolls’ hair to toilet 
soap and glue. 

Yesterday the coal mines turned out coal and nothing 
else. Today we have a few byproducts mostly derived 
from coking. Tomorrow—but who knows what tomorrow 
may bring forth? We hesitate about venturing a prog- 
nostication concerning the possible accomplishments of 
chemical knowledge scientifically applied. 

But the possibilities for saving, for conservation, for 
utility to man are by no means confined to the utilization 
of the direct or primary product of the coal mine. The 
chemist is here slowly coming into recognized prominence 
just as he has in the packing industry. Who but a chem- 
ist can scientifically compound lubricants, illuminants, 
acid-resisting alloys? Who but a chemist is able to dis- 
criminate unerringly between different explosives and 
foretell accurately the results, both physical and physi- 
ological, that may be expected from each? Who but a 
chemist can see real possibilities for usefulness in spent 
carbide ? 

The article by A. G. Blakeley printed in the current 
issue should be of interest to all coal-mining men. It 
shows some of the many fields wherein the chemist at 
the coal-mine plant is not only useful but in some in- 
stances, such as fighting mine fires for example, well nigh 
indispensable to safety and accurate conclusions, 


West Virginia’s Prohibition 


When West Virginia went “dry,” everyone was posi- 
tive that the state would rue and repeal the legislation, 
for it was likely to depopulate the mining region. Yet 
somehow the operators proved willing to take a chance, 
and most of them advocated the bill by which their state 
accepted prohibition. 

Today there are still some who declare they are losing 
men as a result of prohibition. Some say the foreigners 
are keeping clear of West Virginia because it is such 
a dry state. It is said that 3,500 workers left the mines 
because they liked their beer and could no longer get it. 
It is also stated that bootlegging is quite common. 

Yet the operators at the West Virginia Coal Mining 
Institute seemed in favor of temperance. While some 
said they were losing men, they did not appear to allege 
a loss of tonnage; and the year’s record is confirmatory 
of the idea that West Virginia has not suffered by its 
experiment. 

Take the figures as you will, you cannot show West 
Virginia a loser by temperance. In 1914 the tonnage of 
the state was 71,707,626, and in 1915 it was 77,184,069 
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tons. In 1914 the mines worked 201 days; in 1915, 208 
days. In the former year the output was 356,754 tons 


per working day, while in the following year it ran 371,- 
O77 tons. 

As an outcome of temperance the output per man per 
year, which was 908 tons in 1914, was increased to 964 
tons. In 1914 the mine workers produced 4.52 tons per 
working day, and in 1915 this had risen to 4.63 tons. 

Nor was the number of men employed reduced. In 
1914 there were 78,963 men according to the count of 
the Bureau of Mines. According to the same authority 
there were 80,098 in 1915. 

Better yet, the mines were safer. In 1914 one man was 
killed for every 128,968 tons extracted, whereas in 
1915 there were 156,243 tons mined per fatal accident. 
This change in rate was due to the fact that the number 
of fatal accidents dropped from 556 to 494 while the 
tonnage mined increased. 

On the whole the great fatality—that of John Barley- 
corn—has relieved West Virginia of many troubles. It 
will do the same for other states and other industries 
besides mining. No one regrets the loss of the liquor 
traffic, least of all the storekeepers. West Virginia in 
her temperance legislation has outstripped the other 
states of the West, and she has good proof that it will 
not ruin the state which adopts such measures. 

Of course, there is a degree of chance about accidents, 
and West Virginia’s growth is not wholly due to tem- 
perance, but mainly to other favoring causes; yet never- 
theless one cannot read the statistics without feeling that 
the MountainState has made a successful move in be- 
coming sober. 

- 


Long Life to the Mime Worker 


The mine worker seems to have a phenomenally long 
life. Every little while we read that such and such a 
place is a “happy hunting ground for veteran miners,” 
but as a matter of fact the underground is always a 
healthful place for men and a baleful place for microbes. 

Veterans are the rule rather than the exception. If 
it were not for the accident record, the duration of life of 
mine workers would surprise the world. The men of the 
temperate clime are the healthiest of all people—they have 
the vim to perform all kinds of laborious work. The men 
of the mining underworld labor in just such a temperate 
clime, one which is neither too hot nor too cold and 
which does not vary a degree, winter or summer. In 
the heated spell many foreign miners wearied with the 
night heat will go into the mines early in the morning 
to seek that slumber of which the sultriness of the weather 
would otherwise rob them. 

But returning to old age, it will be remembered that 
on Aug. 5 we published an obituary notice of an Austrian 
who had been a miner from his boyhood and who came 
to the United States in 1886 and worked in the mines 
till he was over 100 years old. He lived in all 105 years 
6 months and 24 days—quite a remarkable age record. 
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In the Kelty colliery in Scotland one man has just re- 
tired from active underground service at the age of 82, 
having served 71 years with the exception of but three 
weeks. C. A. Carlow, who took over the management 
43 years ago, says he had at his table, in 1914, 35 work- 
men from 65 to 80 years of age who during all this 
period had never left the colliery. 

He informed the Institution of Mining Engineers that 
these elderly men were all hard workers and in good 
health for their years. Some have since retired, but most 
of them are still working. When Mr. Carlow became 
manager the colliery was putting out only 300 tons of 
coal per day, so that his veterans represented a consid- 
erable proportion of the total men employed. 

It might be well for some Elie Metchnikoff to inquire 
into miners’ longevity. Perhaps the even temperature 
and septic air are not wholly to be given credit for the 
hold of mine workers on life, for the men who have lived 
to a ripe age in the mines appear to enjoy an excep- 
tionally long life after they leave it. In other words, 
their “expectation of life” after retirement seems longer 
than that of other men. So the mine may not merely be 
protective; it may have some actively ameliorative quali- 
ties that would justify us all in becoming cave dwellers. 


es 
Pile Foundation for Transits 


In the early days of surveying the extensible tripod leg 
was unknown. So the surveyor soon gained a remark- 
able expertness in setting a transit without any facilities 
of adjustment other than those in the tripod head. Later 
mining conditions compelled the use of the extensible leg. 

But the older men, while quite willing to shorten the 
tripod as much as necessary when underground, still on 
the surface, clung to the immovable leg—that is, they 
used the mining tripod, but they forebore for a long time 
to use its extensibility. The ability to set up readily with- 
out the use of the clamp screws was a mark of professional 
dexterity not to be for a moment surrendered. 

Perhaps any further modification of methods will now 
be resisted by those who have at last condescended to use 
the clamp screws on all occasions. They possibly believe 
that the degree of adaptability to bad ground furnished 
by these clamps is all that the surveyor needs. But 
whether they realize it or not, they do need something 
better than the extensible leg. 

There are two types of tripod leg, one of which has a 
generously long point that will go deep into the ground, 
wedging its way into stiff clay and pushing aside roots. 
It has its disadvantages of course. To begin with, it 
sinks so deep in a soft footing that the instrument is 
thereby placed too near the ground for distant vision. 

Then again, the legs, which should go straight into the 
mud, are restrained by the tripod head and inevitably 
bind, and in sonie cases the whole weight of the instru- 
ment is suspended on a bent leg until at great exertion a 
better arrangement is provided. But at best there is much 
waste of time in enlarging the holes in which the legs 
enter and in rearranging matters. 

Often an exceptionally bad point of support showing 
under one leg twists the tripod head and makes another 
set necessary, and this may happen repeatedly so as to 
make the burden of instrument setting the most provok- 
ing thing in the day’s work. Nor is that all. The legs 
may be so far extended that the clamps fail to hold, 
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especially if the leg is already sprung in its footing. 
So much for the wedge-shaped shoe. The blunter shoe 
with a small cone point on the end is not a bit better. 
It is hard to push in far enough to make a firm footing. 
It seems to delight in getting on some support that is 
unequal to the task and so teetering with every motion of 
the transitman. 

All these difficulties can be met by first driving setting- 
up stakes. It is far preferable to set the transit on these 
small piles than on a soft foundation. The instrument 
can then be set at any elevation at will, if necessary at 
an even higher level than can be attained on solid ground 
without their use. There is no binding of the leg in the 
footing, and there is no straining of clamps. The opera- 
tion of setting is speedy and direct. The tripod head is 
not found twisted beyond the compensation provided in 
the leveling screws, which twisting is a condition not un- 
usual in swamp work. 

The time lost to the party by stake driving, the 
necessity of making and carrying the stakes, the diffi- 
culty experienced in withdrawing them, the lost time of 
an assistant axman are more than compensated by more 
rapid “sets” of the transit, a longer range of view on un- 
even ground with less work in consequence in field and 
office and the greater accuracy due to a firm base and to 
the use of fewer and longer sights. It is well known that 
short sights over rough ground make accurate work quite 
difficult. 

The stake footing is helpful also on a steep sidehill 
and especially in going round a sharp point of land where 
sights are in most cases too short. The inaccuracy due 
to the imperfect alignment of the telescope, as adjusted 
for long and short sights, that due to the heavy plunging 
of the instrument and that arising from seeing only a 
small part of the sight rod are all largely avoided by the 
use of stakes, which give a longer sight and a more com- 
plete view of the object being aligned. | 

Errors are also eliminated when setting up among 
springy roots—in a pile of slashing perhaps—or in ground 
partly frosted. In fact, it would seem that in moun- 
tainous coal-cropping countries with heavy grades, swampy 
places, beds of leaves, slashings, laurel roots and like 
troubles the man who sets his instrument always or even 
usually on the ground is making an expensive mistake and 
wasting a needless amount of time. 

& 
Our Record-BreakKking Exports 

For the first time in the history of the Hampton Roads 
piers the weekly dumpings have crossed the 400,000-ton 
mark, the figures for last week showing a gross tonnage 
for the three railroads of 415,389 tons. The previous 
high record of dumping was made in the week ended 
Aug. 28, 1915, when 397,302 tons were handled. This 
record has been very closely approached in several recent 
weeks, as, for instance, the week of Aug. 5, when 386,489 
tons were handled, and the week of June 10, when 386,- 
998 tons were dumped. 

The Hampton Roads exports, which represent a large 
proportion of the gross to foreign countries, have been 
steadily forging to the front in recent months, and it is 
now the exception rather than the rule when the figures 
fall below the 300,000-ton mark. The crossing of the 
400,000-ton mark is an epoch-making stage in the export 
business of this country and is gratifying evidence of 
the way in which our trade is expanding in this direction. 
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How First-Aid Contests May 
Be Made More Useful 


By a KentTucKY CORRESPONDENT 

A strong and practical argument, encouraging a more 
general training in first aid, was made by J. E. Butler in 
Coal Age, July 29, 1916, p. 193. 

Mr. Butler wisely wants the rank and file of mine 
workers to obtain some practical and usable knowledge 
of first aid. He properly objects to their being on the 
whole mere witnesses of events in a first-aid contest, for 
like spectators at a football game they are only interested 
in seeing others perform and gain no practical knowledge 
of first-aid training. 

At the summer meeting of the Kentucky Mining Insti- 
tute, the main feature of which was a first-aid contest, the 
matter of improving such affairs, so as to make them more 
practical, was discussed to some extent about the lobby of 
the Phcenix Hotel. Mr. Butler has brought out one of 
the points so discussed and it is one worthy of full con- 
sideration on the part of all persons interested in first-aid 
contests and especially so by those in charge of the 
arrangements for coming field events. 

The point in question brought out by Mr. Butler is that 
the judges on the field should test the genuineness of each 
team’s first-aid training by an oral examination. This 
and other points along the same line were discussed ; 
several of these points are reviewed in this article in the 
hope that they may stimulate action and be incorporated 
in future first-aid programs. These points are listed as 
follows: (1) An examination of the individuals composing 
a contesting team. (2) A practical demonstration of how 
a man should be removed from the place of accident, a 
“dummy” being used instead of the usual live victim. 
(3) A choice of one member of each team by lot for the 
one-man event, this choice being made when the event is 
called on the field. (4) An award of a grand prize to the 
team making the highest general average on the oral 
examination and all field events. (5) A recognition of 
the fact that the main, or primary, object of first-aid 
training is to have the mass of miners and their women 
gain some usable knowledge of this work and that this 
end is best attained by fostering local first-aid societies 
in each district with the mining company placed in the 
background rather than obviously featuring in the lead. 


ORAL EXAMINATIONS OF PROFICIENCY OF MEN 


Each of these headings will be discussed in turn: (1) 
Examination of the individuals composing a contesting 
team. Mr. Butler suggests an oral examination. This 
examining could best be performed before the contestants 
are assembled on the field for the contest and it should 
be applied to all contestants whether they hold first-aid 
certificates or not. It is a matter of good fortune that 
but few first-aid men ever have a chance to help another 
man who has met with an accident and to administer first- 
aid treatment to him, but this same fact is a misfortune 
to the first-aid man himself in that he does not receive 


that incentive which will enable him to keep his interest 
and proficiency up to a dependable level. The examiners 
should question each team member individually and then 
grade each team according to the general average of its 
members. 

When no examination is given it is possible for a team 
to do good work and yet have only one all-round well- 
trained first-aid man, the other members being capable 
of doing certain kinds of bandaging extra well, but not 
knowing much that is useful about first-aid work. For 
example, it would be possible for a captain to call invari- 
ably upon a certain member of his team for a certain type 
of bandaging, and detail another member to handle some 
different condition. ach member of a team should be a 
complete master of first aid, and only such an oral exam- 
ination as proposed would adequately test the general 
average training of a team. 

A certain percentage of the final score should be allotted 
to this examination, and the grade that is made on this 
allotment should not be divulged until the contest is over. 
The examination should have a weight of 20 per cent. in 
the final score for the grand prize. 


RescuE Is Nor MERELY A BANDAGING PROBLEM 


2. A practical demonstration of how a man should be 
removed from the place of accident, a dummy being used 
instead of the usual live victim. A man’s first-aid ability 
receives its best test at the time and place of an accident, 
but such ability is not shown fully in attending to hypo- 
thetical injuries remote from the place of injury. Of 
course it is not possible to ascertain in a contest what any 
man would be likely to do when confronted with a real 
case demanding prompt and cool action, but this fact does 
not in the least bar managers of first-aid meets from 
devising ways of testing the judgment of competitors to 
some small extent in the performance of this ultra- 
important phase of first-aid work. 

For example, a dummy, made to represent a man, such 
as is used in rescue stations and by football players when 
practicing the art of tackling, can be placed under a rock, 
the rock itself likewise being an artificial representation 
of the real article such as may be seen in museums. The 
rock may be placed on the dummy in such a position as — 
to call forth the best judgment of a contestant in answer- 
ing how he would proceed to aid or release the victim 
under the disadvantageous circumstances in which the 
victim is placed. 

Some of the natural questions that would arise in such 
a case are: (a) Is the man dead? (b) If not dead, can 
the one man alone release him and, if so, how should he 
go about it? Props for levers can be placed near the 
scene. The rock can be put in such a position that any 
attempt by one man to remove it would result in greater 
weight being thrown onto the victim, and thus demon- 
strate whether the contestant is able to note such matters. 
(c) Is the victim in such a doubled-up position that he is 
slowly suffocating and, if so, can he be relieved of enough 
pressure to keep him alive until more help is secured ? 
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An actual instance can be cited where a miner was caught 
under a slab of slate so as to crowd his knees into his 
chest; in this case another miner went for help and 
returned too late, as the victim had suffocated. Had the 
slate been eased up a little before going for help a life 
would have been saved, as no injuries were found. It 
should be stated to the contestant where and how far away 
available help could be secured. (d) Should the contest- 
ant start for help at once? . 
This discussion is but a suggestion as to how to put back 
first aid to a consideration of the things required to be 
done at once in case of an accident, but the plan is suscep- 
tible of a wide range of development in first-aid contests. 
Doubtless most Coal Age readers will agree that first-aid 
training means in popular opinion how to treat certain 
injuries so as to turn the patient over to the doctor in the 
best possible condition, while the steps that precede 
bandaging, involving the taking of a victim from a dan- 
gerous position, have been given almost no attention. 
True, there is an imaginary wire and a victim to be 
taken from it and treated for electric shock in many con- 
tests, but how about a victim under a fall of rock and a 
live wire close to him? How act under such conditions? 


ELIMINATING SuPREMACY oF STAR PERFORMER 

3. A choice of one member of each team by lot for the 
one-man event, this choice being made when the event 
is called on the field. This suggestion will meet with 
instant opposition from teams having a star performer 
who they think is absolutely certain of winning, but the 
object of first-aid work is not to develop stars but rather 
to have many miners know something of first aid. 

Conforming to the first heading, requiring an oral 
examination and a grading according to the average of 
the team, the one-man and two-man events should be 
performed by any member of the team who happens to be 
chosen by lot. The object is to have each and every 
member of a team competent to enter such an event. 

4, An award of a grand prize to the team making the 
highest general average on the oral examination and all 
other events. A certain rating should be given all events 
including the oral examination, and the following schedule 
is suggested: Oral examination, 20 per cent.; full-team 
event, 50; two-man event, 20; one-man event, 10; total 
for grand prize, 100. 

Each event should have its usual series of prizes—that 
is, first, second, third, etc., prizes. The oral examination 
should likewise have its series of awards and there should 
be second and third grand prizes. 


Avoip Maxine First-Aip MEN PROFESSIONALS 


5. A recognition of the fact that the main object of 
first-aid training is to have the mass of miners and their 
women gain some knowledge of this work and this is best 
attained by fostering local first-aid societies with the 
mining companies in the background rather than in the 
lead. The miners should look upon first aid as their 
personal field and not be dependent upon the coal com- 
panies. They should have first-aid societies with small 
dues, as is now the practice at the mines of the Superior 
Coal Co., Gillespie, Ill., and they should be able to send 
their own teams out to win prizes for them. They should 
not have to wait for the company to decide whether it will 
send a team or not. 

Where there are two or more mining camps near each 
other, a local first-aid society at each camp would provide 
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pleasure and profit to the miners. The rival contests 
between the different camps would develop many expert. 
first-aid men and enable them to send splendid teams to 
state and national meets. 

The mining companies should take no active part in 
such societies, but should lend every encouragement and 
offer substantial prizes for local contests—for the society 
having the greatest percentage of the miners in the par- 
ticular camp as active members, for women and children 
actively interested, for the society winning, or even attend- 
ing state or Federal contests, etc. A reward should be 
offered to every man who passes a state or Federal first-aid 
examination, and a friendly rivalry developed as to which 
mine can have the greatest percentage of its men as 
holders of such certificates. 

If first-aid contests are to remain events regarded with 
cheerful anticipation by miners, their scope should be 
broadened, the tendency toward following a rut warded 
off, and much thought be given to devising plans to make 
them most beneficial to the rank and file of miners. ‘Thus 
we shall avoid paralleling the trend of ball playing with 
only its team members experts, and all others mere spec- 
fators. 
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Vesta Mimes Finger Dressing 
By C. O. RoBErts* 


The Vesta Coal Co. first-aid associations have had a 
special package of material for finger dressings added to 
their first-aid cabinets to obviate the disadvantages of the 
1-in. roller bandage and the small bandage compress. 
Part of the roller bandage as generally supphed for this 
purpose is often used to dress an injured finger, and the 
remainder, well handled, is placed in the first-aid cab- 
inet to be used in the next case. This is not the way 
to protect the second victim against an infection of his 
wound. Moreover, the small bandage compress now on 
the market cannot be used for a wound on the end of 
the finger. The Vesta Coal Co.’s aseptic and adequate 
dressing meets both these difficulties. 


DIRECTIONS FOR BANDAGING FINGER WouNDS 


The package contains one 10-in. triangular bandage, 
one compress 114 in. wide and 314 in. long and several 
thicknesses of gauze. These are sterilized and placed in 
a wax-paper package measuring about 114x11x2 in. 

In dressing a wound on the end of the finger, place 
the small compress over the wound, being careful not to 
touch the part that covers the injury, then place the base 
of the small triangular bandage on the inner side of the 
finger near the palm of the hand, bring the apex down to 
the end of the finger and over the compress to the back of 
the finger above the base and near the back of the hand; 
cross the ends one on each side and on the top of the 
finger and carry the ends around the finger and tie on 
the inner side of the finger near the palm of the hand. 

To dress a wound midway between the first and third 
joints of the finger, apply the compress over the wound, 
then fold the small triangle into a cravat bandage over 
the compress, carry the ends around the finger one on 
either side for two or more turns; then tie the bandage 
on the outer side above the compress. 





*First-aid instructor, Vesta Coal Co., California, Penn. 
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Mine Haulage 


Letter No. 2—A great number of accidents happen 
through the careless and improper handling of motors 
and cars in mines. I was glad to see a question given in 
the last Pennsylvania bituminous mine foreman’s exam- 
ination, in regard to reducing the number of accidents 
resulting from carelessness in the handling of cars and 
motors. 

A careless motorman or mule driver will often try to 
see how fast he can travel, in an attempt to outdo another 
in the hauling of coal. Or, the man is in a hurry to make 
the bottom in time for dinner, or to gain a little time on 
his last trip for the day. On such an occasion a motorman 
or a driver will take many chances, disregarding entirely 
all rules for safety. 

I recall a sad accident to a young driver in a mine where 
T formerly worked. He had the habit of making flying 
switches at a point where it was not necessary. He was 
told several times by the mine foreman and the general 
mine foreman not to do it again. But, whenever he 
thought the foreman was not around, he would fly the 
cars in on the switch, at the same time unhooking the 
tail chain and jumping out of the way himself. One day 
he fell in front of the trip and the entire six cars went 
over him. He was so badly hurt that he was not expected 
to live until he could be removed to his home. For several 
weeks the lad lay between life and death and when he 
finally recovered was a cripple for life and able to go 
about only with the aid of crutches—a sad homily on his 
doing what he was told not to do, especially as the act was 
unnecessary and dangerous. 

In the answer to this question on haulage accidents 
in Coal Age, July 15, p. 124, the clearance required by 
law on one side of the haulage road was given as 2 ft. 
instead of 214 ft., which I noticed was corrected in the 
next issue, page 162. It is important to notice that shel- 
ter holes 214 ft. deep 4 ft. wide and not more than 465 ft. 
apart in mechanical haulage, and 90 ft. apart in mule 
haulage, shall be provided on all haulage roads, whether 
or not there is a separate travelingway. 

All haulage roads should be examined daily to see that 
there is no loose rock overhead or bad places in the track 
or switches needing repair. The timbering should be 
closely watched, although I do not believe in any unneces- 
sary timbering on haulage roads. When it can be done 
collars should always be set in hitches cut in the rib, in 
order to do away with the legs supporting the collar. 
Or, short legs should be used set in niches cut in the coal. 
Whenever whole sets of double timber are necessary the 
safest practice is to cut the ribs so that the legs can be 
set back in the coal where they will not be dislodged by 
a car jumping the track. Many fatal accidents have 
occurred through cars being derailed and knocking out 
the timbers supporting loose rock over the roadway. As 
far as practicable, all such loose rock should be taken 
down and the timbers removed. Only such timbers as are 
absolutely necessary should be permitted to remain. 
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No persons other than those whose duties require should 
be permitted to travel on hanlage roads when separate 
travelingways are available. When men are caught dis- 
obeying this rule, they should be prosecuted in order to 
maintain proper discipline in the mine. 

There should be no doors allowed on haulage roads 
where it is possible to avoid their use. When doors are 
required, they should be attended by trapper boys. 
Safety-first notices should be posted at all points of 
danger and all drivers and motormen should be given 
notice when they are first employed that any failure on 
their part to comply with the mine rules and regulations 
will cause their discharge, as carelessness on their part 
endangers both their own and the lives of others. No 
boy or young man under 21 years of age should be em- 
ployed to drive a mule or run a motor. 

There is no mention of a minimum height of roadway 
in the bituminous mine law of Pennsylvania, which seems 
to me an important omission. I have worked where the 
main haulage roads were not over 4 ft. in height above the 
ties. Motor haulage was in use in those mines and it was 
easy to see that a motorman or his helper would have little 
chance of escape in case of accident. Some foremen think 
it is economy to drive such roads, thereby avoiding the 
expense of taking down top or lifting bottom. This 
saving, however, is more than counterbalanced by the 
inconvenience and loss of time in operating the mine. 

Nu-Mine, Penn. OLIvER W. YOUNG. 

Handling Double-DecKk Cages 


Letter No, 1—My attention was arrested by the in- 
quiry of Gaston Libiez, Coal Age, July 29, p. 199, regard- 
ing the use of hydraulic power for operating a double-deck 
cage at the shaft bottom, thereby avoiding the necessity 
of signaling the engineer on the surface to lower the 
cage so as to load the upper deck. 

An apparatus similar to that suggested by Mr. Libiez, 
I recall, was used many years ago in Belgium and the 
Anzin region of northern France. Four-deck cages were 
in use at that time and I remember, as a boy, seeing the 
device in operation. It worked like a charm and often, 
at the end of a day of intense hoisting, both the top and 
bottom gangs congratulated each other on the fact that 
not a signal bell had been rung throughout the day, ex- 
cept the bell to hoist away when the last deck was loaded. 

Later, when I was old enough to appreciate the value 
of this hydraulic device it was no longer in use in that 
region where I was employed. Why it was discarded I 
cannot say, but one reason may have been the freezing of 
the water in the pipe system, in the winter season. In 
those mines the hoisting shaft was the downcast, an ex- 
haust fan being used at the upcast shaft. On that account 
the hoisting shaft was often so cold in winter that, dur- 
ing the night, it was necessary to make many extra trips 
of the cages in order to keep the guides clear of ice. 

It may be suggested that the freezing of the water in 
the hydraulic device could have been prevented by the 
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use of salt. This may have been done during all the 
years the device was in use, as otherwise there would have 
been much trouble from the freezing and bursting of 
the pipes. 

‘There were other reasons, however, for abandoning 
what was called the “hydraulic collapsible cage rest.” A 
new system was devised, by which it was possible to load 
all four decks of the cage at once, while it rested solidly 
on the steel I-beams at the bottom of the shaft. I could 
not give an accurate idea of how this was accomplished 
without making complete drawings, which is almost im- 
practicable and not required for the purpose of this 
article. 

Referring again to the method previously used in which 
the cage was lowered by the hydraulic device mentioned, 
I may say that when the descending cage was brought to 
rest at the bottom of the shaft in readiness for loading 
the lower deck, the top deck of the ascending cage was 
in exact position for unloading at the surface landing. 
That cage was unloaded one deck at a time, the engineer 
raising it as required. In the meantime, the lower cage 
at the bottom of the shaft was being loaded, deck by deck, 
until at last the upper deck was loaded and the cage ready 
to be hoisted on signal from the bottom. By this time, 
there would be no slack rope lying on the roof of the cage 
at the bottom of the shaft. 

To my knowledge, there was never a single breakage of 
rope reported, notwithstanding the swiftness that char- 
acterizes the hoisting of coal in Belgium. In those mines, 
3,000 ft. deep, a complete hoist was made in from 55 to 
58 sec., counting from the time one cage left the 
bottom to the time the other cage started on its upward 
trip. This freedom from accident speaks well for the 
hoisting engineers of Belgium, scores of whom retire 
every year proud of the fact that, as expressed in their 
own language, they had worn out two or three sets of 
engine cylinders without hurting a single man or bump- 
ing a single car. F. C. Cornet, 

Charleston, W. Va. Mining Engineer. 
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Locating a Booster Fan 


Letter No. 8—I have read with interest the several let- 
ters replying to the inquiry as to where would be the best 
place to locate a booster fan in the mine. Before answer- 
ing that question it seems to me that it would be proper 
to decide whether or not a booster should be placed at all 
in the mine. 

However, I will say that if the booster is to assist the 
main fan in circulating the total volume of air in the 
mine, it should be placed in the main return airway when 
the main fan is exhausting, or in the main intake airway 
when that fan is blowing. In either case it should be 
located at a point as near the inner workings as 
practicable. 

It is important to place a booster so that it will have 
the same effect on the air current as the main fan. This 
will reduce the loss from leakage in case the booster 
should be stopped for any reason. The leakage will be 
greater, in that case, if the booster is operated as a force 
fan while the main fan is exhausting, or vice versa. 

On the other hand, if the booster is intended to im- 
prove the circulation in any one split or section of the 
mine, in my opinion it will make little difference whether 
it is placed at the intake or the return end or at any 
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convenient point in the split. I believe that its action 
will be equally effective if placed at any of these points. 

Having answered this question, I want to give briefly 
some of my own experience with booster fans, and wish 
that we might hear from others who can speak either 
for or against their use in mines. In my opinion the 
booster is not only a very annoying but a dangerous piece 
of machinery under many conditions occurring in the 
mine. When firebossing I have found the booster a 
source of continual worry and annoyance. In general, I 
believe it is true that if the money spent in installing a 
booster were used in repairing leaky stoppings and doors 


‘and clearing up aircourses and enlarging breakthroughs, 


more permanent and satisfactory results would be 
obtained. 

The reason for installing a booster fan in a mine is 
that the air is insufficient in certain portions of the mine, 
owing either to leaky stoppings and doors or insufficient 
power to produce the required circulation. The installation 
of a fan at a point underground generally has the desired 
effect while the fan is running. Another effect, however, 
is that less attention is given to prevent the leakage of 
air through doors and stoppings than at previous times 
and, as a result, the condition in the mine becomes much 
worse when the booster fails to run, which frequently 
happens. 


WHEN Booster Fans ARE DANGEROUS 


As a rule, a booster is operated by the power current, 
which may be cut off at any moment by the tripping of 
the circuit breaker during a brief period of overload. Be- 
sides the neglect of doors and stoppings, the aircourses 
frequently become blocked with falls that are not re- 
moved. These hindrances to ventilation are greatly felt 
when the booster is thrown out of commission or is idle 
for any cause, since the volume of air circulated by the 
main fan is then greatly reduced. 

I recall an instance that happened some years ago, 
where the wood stoppings between the main intake and 
return airways leaked so badly that a booster fan was 
installed at a point 6,000 ft. from the mouth of the mine, 
in the main return airway. The main fan had previously 
given nearly the lawful amount of air, about 46,000 cu.ft. 
per min. The booster increased this circulation to 97,000 
cu.ft. per min. After running several months, frequent 
breakdowns occurred, which required the firebosses to 
hike at once to the danger points in the mine. 

Occasionally a breakdown would occur when the mine 
was being examined, and notwithstanding the danger, the 
foreman insisted upon sending the men into the mine, 
as the main fan was still running. On such occasions my 
measurements showed that while 97,000 cu.ft. of air was 
circulated by the two fans, there was only 8,000 cu.ft. 
passing on the inside of the mine when the main fan 
was running alone, although there was 86,000 cu.ft. of 
air on the main intake. The fan was running at the 
same speed as when it formerly handled 46,000 cu.ft. on 
the inside of the mine. This result showed the evil effects 
that followed the general neglect of stoppings, doors and 
airways throughout the mine, after the booster was 
installed. 

Another instance, I recall, where the 12,000 cu.ft. of air 
passing in a certain split was insufficient and a booster 
was installed at the intake end of the split while the 
main fan was exhausting. There were numerous doors 
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in this split. all of which had to be hung to suit the. 


booster after it was installed. Then, when the booster 
stopped running these doors all stood open a little under 
the action of the exhaust ‘fan on the surface. The cir- 
culation in the split was. thus reduced from 12,000 to 
5,000 cu.ft. per min. Under these conditions gas accu- 
mulated on the rib falls in such quantities that it was 
often several days or a week before this could be removed, 
after the booster was again started. The booster might 
be stopped for a few hours only, but the falls would con- 
tinue to give off gas for several days thereafter and kept 
the firebosses guessing. I hope to hear what others have 
to say along these lines. F, M. 
Meadowlands, Penn. 
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Tihe Efficient Fireboss 


Letter No, 26—My attention was drawn to the remark 
of former Mine Inspector John Rose, Coal Age, June 24, 
p. 1102. Mr. Rose says, “The foreman is the wheel that 
turns the entire machinery of the mine and he is the 
man that is held responsible for the day’s run.” 

While this is true, I want to say that any fireboss who 
is “on the job” acts as an assistant to the mine foreman, 
as much as one of the assistant foremen. While making 
his rounds each day, he will not only make note of the 
dangers encountered, but will carefully observe and note 
the condition of each working place in his section and 
report this information to the foreman. By so doing he 
will greatly assist the work of the foreman. 

An efficient fireboss, on completing his examination 
of the mine in the morning and coming to the outside, 
will take steps immediately to have any places in his 
section needing attention put in shape at once, so that 
the men will not be delayed longer than necessary in 
getting to work. The fireboss is thus often in a position 
to greatly forward the work and increase the daily output 
of the mine. 

Now, I claim that if a man is a good fireboss, he will 
«lo these things that I have mentioned. as. being part of 
liis duty, and in that case the mine foreman is the gainer. 
On the other hand, if the fireboss neglects to do these 
things, the work is greatly delayed and the foreman is 
the loser by reason of such neglect. 

In my opinion the fireboss should be given credit for 
the work that he does im thus assisting his foreman to 
increase the output of the mine. In my short experience 
as fireboss I have learned that much can be done in the 
way I have mentioned. I received most of my instruction 
from Mine Inspector Patrick 8S. King. When working 
under him for a time, I learned much in regard to the 
duties of a true fireboss, who can do a great deal to help 
along or who can, by his negligence, retard the work for 
which, of course, the mine foreman is responsible. 

Oliphant Furnace, Penn. JoHN H. WILEY. 


Letter No. 27—The term “fireboss,” as applied to a 
mine official whose duty it is to examine a mine for all 
conditions in respect to safety, is a misnomer, since it 
relates to only a portion of the work performed. I want 
to suggest that the term “mine examiner” conveys a 
more accurate idea of the work and suggests the pro- 
ficiency required in one who is to fill that office. 

Not only .those. unfamiliar with mining, but many 
operators, mine officials and even mine inspectors seem to 
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have little conception of the importance of the work 
performed by such a mine examiner. It cannot be that 
these individuals are ignorant of the dangers existing in 
mine workings, to avoid which it is necessary to maintain. 
a constant and faithful watch. I would rather ascribe 
their failure in this respect to an indifference to the 
safety of life and property and a willingness to «assume 
unwarranted risks. The work of a fireboss is preventive, 
and for this reason its value is less appreciated than 
work that is productive. In the hope of assisting to a 
proper conception of this work, permit me to submit the 
following brief but comprehensive survey of a fireboss’ 
duties, as required by the Pennsylvania bituminous-mine 
law, which is representative : 

1. Examine every working place without exception; 

2. All worked out and abandoned places adjacent to 
live workings; 

3. All roadways, traveling ways, and aircourses ; 

4, All falls and entrances to abandoned workings or 
other void places where gas is liable to accumulate. 

5. Fence off the entrances to all places where gas’ or 
other danger is found to exist, and place a proper danger 
signal there to warn persons not to enter. 

6. Complete the first examination of the section in 
charge within three hours of the time for the men to go 
to work and enter a report of the same in a book kept 
for that purpose, specifying what dangers, if any, have 
been found. 

7. Make a second examination of all working places in 
the section in charge, while the men are at work. 

The foregoing are the principal legal duties of the 
fireboss, but in addition to these he is often called upon 
and expected to perform much other work, for which 
he seldom gets any credit. The outline just given shows 
that the work is that of a mine examiner, since other 
dangers than that of gas must be looked for and re- 
moved. Upon the faithful performance of these duties 
ihe safety of the mine depends. 


HicH STANDARD OF QUALIFICATION REQUIRED 


The fireboss is to the working force in a mine what a 
spy is to the general army. The information obtained 
in his daily examination acts to preserve both the life 
and health of the miners and the company’s property. 
It will be conceded by all fair-minded persons that the 
work of a faithful fireboss has a preservative value that 
should be considered in the rate of his compensation. 

In my opinion this work at the present time is under- 
valued and the fireboss, as a rule, underpaid. It seems 
to me that the work requires as high a standard of 
qualification as that of any other mine official, since the 
fireboss should not only be thoroughly acquainted with 
the properties and behavior of all mine gases and their 
effects on life, but should possess a practical knowledge 
of actual working conditions in respect to their dangers 
and should understand what means and measures can 
be adopted to avoid accidents therefrom and safeguard 
life and property. 

In addition to those mentioned, the efficient fireboss 
must have personal qualities that will render his services 
valuable. He should be keenly observant, able to think 
quickly and to form an accurate judgment, besides being 
self-reliant, resourceful, honest and industrious. The 
value that should be put upon these qualities must of 
course be decided by the employer, who would do well, 
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however, to consider that “an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure.” 

It is undoubtedly true that many who hold certificates 
of qualification to act as firebosses or mine examiners do 
not possess the qualifications mentioned, at least in the 
degree to which they should be required. It is too often 
the fact that a candidate for a fireboss’ certificate is 
subjected to a less rigorous examination than a candidate 
for mine foremanship, because the former position is too 
frequently regarded as a step toward the latter. It would 
be well if examining boards would, in the future, require 
a higher standard of merit for the position of mine 
examiner. Lin Cas eaner re: 

Windber, Penn. 





Letter No. 28—Although I have read with considerable 
amusement the criticisms of my letter on this subject, 
which appeared in Coal Age, May 20, p. 895, I feel that 
they should not be allowed to go unanswered. 

In the first place I want to say that I have no apolog 
to make for anything stated in my previous letter and do 
not wish to retract any of the statements made. In my 
opinion, “Old Fireboss” wrote for the purpose of arousing 
sympathy for firebosses in general. 

Referring to Thomas Hogarth’s suggestion, in letter 
No. 9, June 10, p. 1026, that I have never “been a fire- 
boss,” I willingly admit the fact, but will state that my 
knowledge and experience of the work and duties of 
the fireboss have not been gained, as he and others have 
intimated, altogether in the office and from books. 

Mr. Hogarth states, “Before one attempts to criticize 
the work of another, he must himself have performed 
that work under the same circumstances and conditions 
and be thoroughly familiar with its difficulties and dan- 
gers.” JI admit that one should be thoroughly familiar 
with the work he attempts to criticize, but to say that 
“he must himself have performed that work under the 
same circumstances and conditions” would debar many 
an efficient and capable superintendent from criticizing 
the work of his firebosses, trackmen, drivers, etc., because 
many superintendents have not occupied these positions 
and performed such work themselves. 

Replying to Mr. Littlehale’s question, on the same 
page, as to whether I “mean to say that any efficient fire- 
boss would examine for gas with an open light,” I answer 
emphatically, No, that was not my statement. I did say 
that firebosses have been burned when “using an open 
light instead of depending solely on a safety lamp as he 
should have done.” I certainly did not class such a man 
as an efficient fireboss, which would have appeared by a 
more careful reading of my letter. 

In answer to the criticism of W. T. W., in his letter 
No. 11, June 17, p. 1065, referring to my statement re- 
lating to the pay of firebosses and other mine officials, 
I want to say that I was speaking of the actual money 
received by the fireboss as compared with that received 
by other officials. I did not base that remark on the rela- 
tive responsibility and work of these men. However, 
even on that score, I would say that the ‘ireboss is as 
well paid as many others around the mine and _ better 
paid than an efficient mine foreman, in proportion to the 
work and responsibility of his position. 

Referring to the statement of the Millfield, Ohio, “Fire- 
boss,” in letter No. 12 on page 1066, that a 12-mile 
walk “was not an every day act or duty” with me, I want 
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to say he is quite correct, but the task should be easier 
for one who does it every day. 

I am pleased to note that former Mine Inspector John 
Rose, of Tennessee, who was himself a fireboss for many 
years, in his letter No. 15, June 24, p. 1102, approves 
my views in the matter. Also, I want to heartily indorse 
the statements made by C. O. Messenger, in his letter 
No. 13, June 17, p. 1066. EpwarD H. Coxe. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 





Letter No. 29—An efficient fireboss should be a good 
practical man who has had experience in both room and 
pillar work in gaseous mines. Without this experience, 
it will be impossible for him to properly perform the 
duties of a fireboss. 

Unless a man has mined pillars and drawn entry 
stumps, he is not capable of telling when such work is 
being safely performed by others. Neither will he have 
the nerve to climb to the top of a fall when making his 
first rounds in the morning before the men have en- 
tered the mine. Instead, he will take a chance and 
leave such places to be examined after the men have come 
to work. Nor can be give suitable instructions to the 
men in his charge unless he has had actual experience in 
the work himself. 

I regret to say there are many firebosses, at the pres- 
ent time, attempting to tell men how the work should 
be performed when they themselves have never loaded 
a car-of coal. The same is also true of some mine fore- 
men, and miners know how hard it is to work under 
such a man as foreman. My own experience began as 
trapper boy and, from that time to this, I have filled al- 
most every position in the mine to assistant foreman. 

In firebossing, a man must do what the law requires. 
He must be conscientious in his work, and when he 
finds something wrong with the ventilation a good fire- 
boss will hunt for the trouble, though it may take some 
time to find it. In my opinion, a fireboss’ run should 
not be so large that he cannot complete it in two hours, 
which would give him a spare hour to hunt around in 
case there is trouble. In most mines, I am sorry to say, 
this is not the case. The fireboss today must be a good 
foot runner in order to complete his rounds in time to let 
the men enter the mine at the appointed hour. To do this 
many firebosses will slight portions of their work and 
take chances. JosEPH Howe. 

Heilwood, Penn. 

Letter No. 30—In a recent issue of Coal Age there 
appeared in the “Special Opportunities Section” an ad- 
vertisement that read as follows: 

A safety inspector wanted; not a fireboss, but a man of 
sufficient intelligence and experience in and around mines 
to make suggestions looking to avoidance of accidents and 
personal injuries. 

The wording of the ad was seemingly a reflection on 
the intelligence of the average fireboss. If it was in- 
serted by a coal company, I want to suggest to them 
that they will find the man they want in their mine if 
they will take the trouble to hunt him up. I would 
urge them further not to overlook the firebosses in their 
search, as many of these men are well fitted by knowledge, 
training and experience to act as safety inspectors. Many 
mine superintendents, foremen, assistant foremen and 
a few of our best managers are proud of the fact that 
they rose from the position of fireboss. 
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There is one hindrance to the fireboss position. He 
rarely gets the opportunity to display his intelligence to 
others than those directly over him. The efficient fireboss 
is a close observer of conditions, and it can be truthfully 
said there are few of these men who could not suggest 
many improvements of practical value, in respect to the 
section of mine in charge, were they asked or permitted 
to do so. His habits, training and opportunities fit the 
fireboss in a peculiar manner for suggesting ways and 
means of avoiding numerous difficulties common in 
mines; but, knowing that his opinion is not asked, the 
fireboss is too wise to display his intelligence. 

In my experience as fireboss I was frequently com- 
pelled to close my eyes to chances that were taken by 
my superiors, although I knew that the result might cost 
many lives including my own. In a few instances I did 
offer slight objection. I remember on one occasion the 
mine foreman was running coal from two sections of 
the mine, while the third and most gaseous section was 
idle on account of repairs that were being made on the 
haulage road. He laid off the fireboss in charge of 
the idle section, saying that it would not be necessary 
to examine that section while it was idle. 

Inasmuch as my section was ventilated by the return 
air from the idle section and it was a common occurrence 
for one-half of the latter to be fenced off on account of 
gas, I made bold to tell the foreman that I thought it 
was dangerous to allow the men to enter my section of 
the mine when the idle section had not been examined. 
I may say that the real nature of that section was better 
known to me than to the foreman. Replying to my 
statement, he asked if I had found my section safe when 
making the morning examination, and on being assured 
that I had, he said that was all that was required to com- 
ply with the law. Knowing the danger that was imminent, 
I insisted that it would not be safe to allow the men to 
enter for work until that section of the mine had been 
examined. The result was that I lost my position as 
fireboss in that mine. 

At another time when acting as nightboss in a mine, 
I found considerable rockfalls where the ribs were being 
drawn. I reported that the falls were making a good 
deal of gas. Since this would mean the use of safety 
lamps in that section, the mine officials discredited my 
report and worked that portion of the mine as usual. 
I kept a close watch of the place, however, and made my 
first visit in the rib workings. I found the ribs work- 
ing badly and hastened on to the rooms where the cutters 
were employed on the return air from that section. Fif- 
teen minutes after getting the cutters out of the place, 
the rock broke and the volume of gas given off filled my 
lamp with flame in the three room necks beyond the 
fall. 
Sending the men out of the mine, I returned and 
found the condition still the same, although there was 
a good current of air passing in that split. I reported 
the gas on the record book and also informed the mine 
foreman of the condition during the night. However, 
my report was again discredited, because the same day, 
the fan having been speeded up, there was not sufficient 
gas given off to show on the lamp. 

These are a few instances to show what the fireboss 
vets up against when he tries to perform his whole duty 
to the law and to the men in his charge. 

Meadowlands, Penn. 


F. M. 
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Safety in Blasting 


Letter No. 1—To anyone acquainted with the practical 
operation of dusty and gaseous mines, “permissible pow- 
der” is but a synonym of “safety first.” One is forcibly 
impressed that these two go hand in hand in the attempt 
to safeguard life and property in mines and prevent the 
recurrence of such dread mine catastrophes as have 
occurred in the past. 

Despite the humane intentions of coal companies, the 
money spent for safety, the watchful vigilance of capable 
and trained mine officials, and the laws enacted to increase 
the safety of mining operations, disasters still continue 
to occur, and after each dread event is heard the question, 
“How did it happen; what was the cause?” But, the man 
who knows is invariably one of the victims of the destroy- 
ing blast or the later afterdamp of the mine. Investiga- 
tion serves only to name one or more possible causes, but 
the actual fact in most cases remains a hidden mystery. 

In this connection, permit’me to say a word in reference 
to the use of permissible powders in blasting. The mis- 
take most frequently made in the use of permissibles, 
especially by the foreign miner, is the insufficient tamping 
of the hole in which the charge has been placed. When a 
charge is exploded in the coal the force naturally follows 
the line of least resistance. A foot of stemming is insuff- 
cient to hold its own when a charge is exploded in a deep 
hole, and the tamping is blown from the hole, the result 
being a “blownout shot.” Or, the charge of powder may 
be more than that required to break the coal, and a “windy 
shot” results from much of the explosive force being 
expended on the air after the coal is broken down. 

Where shotfirers are employed, the danger is not so 
great. Most of them are capable men, although there is 
woeful ignorance among even these regarding the amount 
of tamping required by permissible powder. These pow- 
ders are put up in a form resembling that of dynamite, 
and the idea prevails widely that they require no more 
tamping than dynamite. The average miner knows but 
two kinds of powder—black powder that burns with a 
puff of smoke unless securely tamped, and dynamite that 
requires practically no tamping. He has yet to be taught 
that permissible powder, while its action is quicker than - 
that of black powder, requires to be thoroughly tamped in 
order to develop its full efficiency. 

It is a common thing for a powder demonstrator, when 
making his rounds with a shotfirer at night, to find that 
a miner has left tamping enough for but a single hole 
and there are three holes to fire. The shotfirer then has 
the choice of dividing the tamping among the three holes, 
with doubtful results, or firing one hole and letting the 
others remain, as he has no time to hunt more tamping. 

Another evil is using too short a fuse, or biting off the 
end of a squib, or dipping it in oil to make it burn faster. 
Such practices have cost many lives, but how are they to 
be overcome? Men are too scarce to discharge the 
offenders and remonstrance is practically useless. With 
a desire of instructing miners in the proper use of the 
powder, manufacturers of permissibles have placed in each 
carton a small booklet printed in Slavish, explaining 
many “dont’s” that would avoid danger. The imposing 
of a fine, in the opinion of a West Virginia mine inspector, 
brings the best results, as the miner will then generally 
think twice before doing the same thing again. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. Frank A. HALVERSON. 
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Bending Stress in Wire Rope 


Kindly explain what is meant by the “bending stress 
in a wire rope and how this is calculated. Does the bend- 
ing stress in a rope ever exceed the load hoisted and 
must it be deducted from the safe working load when 
estimating the size of rope required in a given hoist? 

Dunfermline, Ill. MINE MANAGER. 
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When a rope is bent as in passing over a sheave the 
outer wires of the rope, at the point of bending, are 
extended while the inner wires are compressed about an 
equal amount. The center line of the rope is its neutral 
axis. The same condition holds true for the fibers of a 
single wire of the rope, and the extension of the outer or 
“ultimate fiber” represents a certain force, which is the 
stress due to bending or the “bending stress.” 

The total breaking strength of a wire rope is calculated 
from the ultimate unit stress or the unit stress of the 
ultimate fiber of the rope, since the rupture of that fiber 
marks the limit of strength in the rope. 

The strength of any elastic material, within the limits 
of elasticity, is calculated from a factor called the “modu- 
lus of elasticity” of the material. The modulus of elas- 
ticity is the ratio of the unit stress (lb. per sq.ft.) to 
the unit extension, or the extension per unit length. 

Referring to the accompanying figure, it is clear that 
the length of any arc is proportional to its radius of bend- 
ing. Then, calling the radius of curvature of the neutral 
axis of the rope FR, the diam- 
eter d of the rope being 2r, 
the relative lengths of the 
several arcs are: Neutral axis, 
R; outer fiber of the rope, & \ 
-+ r; and inner fiber of the \ 
rope, & — r. But, taking a \ 
length RF of the neutral axis \ 
as the original length of the \ 
portion of rope considered, \ 
the extension of the outer V 
fiber is (R + r) —R =r. 

Likewise, the compression of the inner fiber of the rope is 
k — (R — r) = 7, showing the extension in the outer 
fibers of the rope to be equal to the compression of the 
inner fibers. The extension of the outer fiber per unit 
length is, therefore, r/R, or expressed in the correspond- 
ing diameters d/D,. That is to say, when a rope is bent 
over a sheave the unit extension or extension per unit 
length in the outer fiber of the rope is equal to the ratio 
of the diameter of the rope to the diameter of the sheave. 

But, by definition, the modulus of elasticity (#) is the 
ratio of the unit stress (f) to the unit extension (d/D), 
which gives the formula 


oe of Are sae 





aise pebate 
EH = d/D’ or 4: = Ly 

In American rope manufacture the ratio of the diam- 
eter of the wire to the diameter of the rope is, for 7-wire 
haulage ropes, 1:9; and for 19-wire hoisting ropes, 1: 15. 
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Hence, the diameter of the rope being d, that of the wire 
is d/9 for 7-wire, and d/15 for 19-wire ropes and the 
diameter of the sheave being D, we have for the formula 
for bending stress in the outer wires of the rope as follows: 


. , d 
Haulage ropes, ?-wire, f= Dies 
Hoisting ropes, 19-wire, f = yee 
aS ; 16D 


Finally, the effect of the bending stress in the outer 
wires of a rope bent over a sheave, or its equivalent load 
on the rope, is found by multiplying the unit stress in the 
outer wire due to bending, by the sectional area of the 
wire, and that product by the number of wires in the rope. 
The number of wires in a 6-strand, %-wire rope is 
6 xX V7 = 42 wires, while that in a 6-strand, 19-wire rope 
is 6 & 19 = 114 wires, and remembering that the diam- 
eter of the wire, for 7-wire haulage ropes, is one-ninth of 
the diameter of the rope, and for 19-wire hoisting ropes, 
one-fifteenth of the diameter of the rope, we have for the 
total bending stress S, in a rope whose diameter is d, when 
bending over a sheave having a diameter D, as follows: 
v-wire, 


Haulage ropes, 6-strand, 


Hoisting ropes, 6-strand, 19-wire, 


d E 
Sf = 0.78: 
me 1Silee Od 54(15). D 


These formulas give the total load due to bending, 

which must be added to the actual load hoisted and a 
certain allowance made for. friction when hoisting in a 
shaft. The friction of the hoist may be estimated as, say 
one-tenth of the load hoisted. 

The load due to bending may be less or greater than the 
actual load hoisted, and must always be taken into account 
when calculating the safe working load of a rope. In 
wire-rope practice, the modulus of elasticity of steel may 
be taken as 29,000,000 lb. 

For example, the bending stress developed in a 114-in. 
cast steel, 6-strand, 19-wire hoisting rope when bending 
over a sheave 8 ft. in diameter, is 
§=14~ 0.7854("55") : 29,000,000 ; 

15 8 X 12 X 2,000 

Allowing a factor of safety of 5, the safe working load 
for this‘rope is == 39d?/5 = 39  1.257/5 = 12.2 tons, 
Hence, the permissible load including friction of hoist, 
in this case, is 12.2 — 7.8 = 4.4 tons, which makes the 
net permissible load hoisted 4 tons. 

In this case; it will be observed, the stress due to 
bending the rope over an 8-ft. sheave (7.8 tons) is much 
in excess of the permissible load, which is found to be 
only 4 tons after allowing one-tenth for overcoming the 
friction of the hoist. The bending stress must always be 
calculated and subtracted from the safe working load to 
determine the maximum permissible load that can be 
hoisted with safety. 





= 7.8 tons. 
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New South Wales Examination 
First-Class, April 11, 1916 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—A double-acting pump with a 6-in. piston and 
4-ft. stroke makes 15 strokes per min. How many gallons 
per hour will it lift from a depth of 1,200 ft., and what 
will be the engine power required ? 

Ans.—Assuming the pump is in fair condition, the 
efficiency of the water-end may be taken as 85 per cent., 
and the discharge will then be 85 per cent. of the piston 
displacement, which gives 
_ 60 X 0.85(0.7854 & 67 K 4 K 12 K 18) 

x ae BIBI IG “i 
say 4,500 gal. per hr. 


G 








Before the engine power can be calculated, it is nec- 
essary to know the size of the column pipe in order to 
estimate the friction head against which the pump must 
operate. Assuming, in this case, a 4-in. column pipe, 
for a discharge of 4,500 ~ 60 = 75 gal. per min., the 
friction head is 
yp LEG? _ 0.01 X 1,200 X 75? 
CRO MEW ET Oe 8x 4 


Adding this friction head to the depth of the shaft, 
and allowing, say 12 ft. more for suction lift at the 
sump, gives a total head of 1,220 ft., against which the 
pump must operate. This corresponds to a pressure of 
1,220 X 0.484 = say 530 lb. per sq.in. To overcome 
this resisting pressure, with a steam pressure of 60 Ib. 
gage at the throttle, will require that the diameter of the 
steam cylinder of the pump be three times that of the 
water cylinder, or 3 X 6 = 18 in. 

Allowing an efficiency of %5 per cent. in the steam 
end of the pump will require an engine power of 


H = 0.00034 Gh = 0.00034 & 75 & 1,220 = 311 hp. 


Ques.—A fan running at 40 r.p.m. is producing 65,000 
cu.ft. of air per min. What quantity of air will be pro- 
duced if the speed of the fan is increased to 55 r.p.m.? 

Ans.—Assuming the conditions in the mine remain 
unchanged, the quantity of air in circulation is roughly 
estimated to vary as the speed of the fan. In other words, 
the quantity ratio is equal to the speed ratio, approxi- 
mately, which gives in this case 


OF o85 


65,000 40 


= 8+ ft. 





Q = 65,000 (a5) = say 89,375 cu.ft. per min. 


More accurately, the fifth power of the quantity ratio 
is equal to the fourth power of the speed ratio, which 


gives, in this case, 
5 |/55\4* 
Q = 65,000 4 —} = 1.29 
oat eh (i ‘ 


Q \5_ /55\*, 
55,000) a (79 ; 


Q = 65.008 X 1.29 = 83,800 cu.ft. per min. 
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Ques.—In an endless-rope haulage, where should the 
apparatus for taking up the slack be placed? Show by 
sketch a wheel mounted on tension carriage and explain 
your arrangement for obtaining the proper tension. 

Ans.—The tension carriage, or balance car, should be 
mounted on a truck running on a suitable incline which 
is located immediately back of the winding drum of the 
engine. ‘The rope running off from the drum passes over 
the sheave on the balance car, as shown in the accom- 
panying figure, before being conducted into the mine. The 
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balance truck or car must be weighted sufficiently to ob- 
tain the necessary tension on the rope running into the 
mine. This tension will depend both on the weight of 
the balance car and the inclination of the track on which 
it runs. The figure shows clearly the arrangement. 

Ques.—State what you know of the means used to 
soften water for boiler-feed purposes. What chemical 
changes are effected in the water during treatment, and 
how does hard and impure water operate on the boiler 
plates ? 

Ans.—Boiler-feed water often contains different kinds 
and varying quantities of salts and other matter held 
in solution or suspended in the water. The salts con- 
sist chiefly of carbonates and sulphates of lime and mag- 
nesia, which render the water “hard,” besides oxide of 
silica and organic matter held in suspension. Pyrites in 
coal formations renders the mine water acid, and corro- 
sion of the boiler plates results from the sulphuric acid 
formed, attacking the iron. The boiling of the water pre- 
cipitates the carbonates and sulphates of calcium and 
magnesia when these are present, and there is formed a 
hard crustation or scale that lines the inside of the boiler. 
The presence of organic matter in the water greatly as- 
sists the formation of scale in this manner. 

Impure feed waters should always be treated to neu- 
tralize any acid that may be present. Feed-water heaters 
and settling tanks are used to precipitate the impure 
salts and organic matter. When feed water is impure, the 
boiler should be partially blown off two or three times a 
week where this. method of eliminating some of the im- 
purities in the water is found of advantage. In all cases, 
impure feed water should be analyzed to determine the 
proper treatment for purifying the water. Petroleum or 
coal oil has been added to feed water with good results. 
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Washington, D. C. 


A railroad may not be expected to pay for coal lost in 
transit except that right be established by a court of law, 
according to a decision just issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in the case of the Southwestern Portland 
Cement Co., Inc., against the Texas & Pacific and other 
railroads. The commission held that the charges collected 
by the railroads on coal in carloads from Haleyville, Okla., to 
El Paso, Tex., were not unreasonable or otherwise in violation 
of the act. This decision sets a notable precedent. 

The mine weight of one of the shipments in question was 
101,900 1b. and the other, 85,800 lb. At the destination these 
shipments weighed 60,700 lb. and 55,980 lb. respectively. The 
freight charges had been paid upon the mine-weight basis. 
The shippers filed a complaint asking for reparation upon 
the basis of $1:40 per ton for the coal lost in transit, the 
tariff rate upon the shipments being $3.15 per ton. The claim 
was taken to court, which held that the shipper was entitled 
to recover the invoice value of the coal, but the railroads 
appealed the case, and it was pending upon appeal when 
the complaint was taken to the Commission. 

The Commission decided: 


The allegation that the charges collected were unreason- 
able is predicated solely on the fact that the loss in transit 
resulted in proportionately greater charges on the quantity 
of coal delivered than if the loss had not occurred. The 
loss of the coal may have been a breach of defendants’ 
legal duty to complainant, and also of the contract of carriage, 
but the duty to transport shipments safely is not imposed 
by the act to regulate commerce and hence the non-perform- 
ance thereof is not a violation of the act. It is well settled 
that the only recourse that shippers have with respect to such 
infractions of their legal rights is in the courts, where the 
responsibility, as well as the fact and the amount of loss or 
damage, may be determined. 

Without deciding the question of whether or not the Com- 
mission has jurisdiction in any case over claims for refund 
of freight charges on property lost in transit, we find upon 
the particular facts of record in this case, the complaint in 
which does not put in issue the reasonableness of any rate, 
minimum weight, rule, regulation, or practice of defendants, 
that the charges assessed have not been shown to be unreason- 
able or otherwise in violation of the act. 


Commissioner Harlan dissented from the view expressed 
by the majority of the Commission declaring that inasmuch 
as the reasonableness of the rates and charges of carriers 
have been held by the courts to be a matter for cognizance 
solely by the Commission, it is difficult in the face of such find- 
ing to see how anything is left for the courts to decide. He 
added: 


It is true, as stated in the majority report, that the com- 
plaint puts in issue no rate, rule, or regulation of the de- 
fendant carriers. But section 1 of the act does not deal alone 
with rates, rules, and regulations. It deals also with the 
charges of common carriers and declares any unjust and 
unreasonable charge to be unlawful. When a carrier delivers 
only a part of a shipment but nevertheless collects charges 
on the full weight, I cannot escape the conviction that the 
charges have been shown to be unreasonable and therefore 


unlawful. at : 
As I understand the majority report and its consequences 


to the complainant, it not only shuts the door of the Commis- 
sion, but in effect has also closed the doors of the courts. 


Various Hearings Will Be Held 


A hearing on the coal rates from Pennsylvania mines to 
Rhode Island destinations has been scheduled by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to be held in Providence, R. L., 
before Examiner Hillyer. This hearing will deal exclusively 
with the so-called fourth section applications of the railroads 
which request authority to continue to charge on the trans- 
portation of anthracite coal from points of origin in Pennsyl- 
vania to Darlington, R. I, rates which are lower than the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on like traffic to Olney- 
ville, R. I, and other intermediate points. Such applications 
have been filed by the New York, New Haven & Hartford; 
Delaware & Hudson; Philadelphia & Reading; Central of New 
Jersey; Erie, and Lehigh Valley railroads. 

A hearing on the Lake coal rate situation will be held in 
Detroit, Mich., on Oct. 2. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has given notice that this hearing will be conducted by 
Examiner Marshall, the cases embraced in the inquiry being 
that of the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Association against 
the Pennsylvania and other railroads, and the case of the 
Lake Cargo Coal Rates which was instituted upon the Com- 


mission’s own motion. The investigation is designed to fix the ~— ing injured. 


level of rates and the differentials between the various coal 
fields in Pennsylvania, Ohio and West Virginia on coal to the 
Lake ports for shipment beyond via water. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The state compensation insurance fund, according to the 
report of Assistant Manager Albert L. Allen, made on Aug. 12, 
is paying out only 58.5 per cent. of its earned premiums in 
losses. The figures cover the period from Jan. 1 to Apr. 380. 

The report indicates that the state has written more com- 
pensation business than all of the mutual companies com- 
bined. While the record is unique, it is as an educational 
agency that the state fund occupies a still more unusual 
position in the insurance field. 

The fund is a “bear” on the rate question, and since its 
inauguration its officials: have been devoting a large portion 
of their energies to the task of reducing premium income 
by reducing risks. Regarding the inspection work, Mr. Allen 
says: 

The staff of this division has been in the field making 
preliminary inspections under the schedule rating plan. By 
this method, we are able to extend a service welcomed by 
policyholders. Recommendations are submitted immediately 
after the visit of our inspector in order that the employer 
may improve defective and unsafe conditions before the offi- 
cial inspection for rating is made. 

Inspections are made for the following reasons: To de- 

termine the proper classification of a risk and subdivision of 
the payroll for the information of the underwriting! department; 
to assist the employer in fulfilling the safety standards of the 
rating bureau in order that his rate may be reduced; to in- 
struct employers whose plants have not been inspected for 
schedule rating with respect to improvements that should be 
made to secure the lowest obtainable rate, and reinspect plants 
already inspected in order to ascertain if safety recommenda- 
tions have been given proper attention. 
_ It is expected that the fund will reach the million-dollar 
income mark by the end of the year. When the compensation 
law took effect the fund had 5,097 policyholders and annual 
advance premiums of $445,904.23. 

In order to be sure the state fund broad reinsured its 
catastrophe hazards to the extent of $50,000. 

The predications as to the future are based upon the fact 
that by the end of April the fund had 12,032 policyholders, 
which number has been much increased since that time. The 
earned premiums for the first four months were 58.5 per 
cent. Premiums in foree to the end of April were $682,209.58, 
covering 117.1388 employees. The earned premiums for the 
period were $199,211.38, expenses $37,732.20, losses and loss re- 
serve $116,535.32 and investments $337,773. 


Compensation Begins at Once 


In case of death, compensation to be paid under the Penn- 
sylvania law begins at the date of death, is the ruling made 
by James W. Leech, a member of the state board, in an 
opinion filed Aug. 12, overruling objections to the award of 
Referee Houck, in the case of a Schuylkill County miner’s 
wife. 

The employing company appealed, citing that compensa- 
tion was not to begin until 14 days after disability. The 
opinion says: 

One of the principal objects of postponing the payment. of 
money compensation t6 disabled workmen until the expiration 
of 14 days was to prevent that petty and most annoying 
malingering, the exaggeration of the harmful effects of a 
trifling injury so as to obtain a few days’ holiday at half 
pay. Obviously death cannot be simulated nor exaggerated 
and prompt and immediate relief of the bereaved family is of 
peculiar importance. 


Two Serious Accidents 


Two serious mine disasters occurred in the Wyoming 
Valley, Luzerne County, recently, within 24 hours of each 
other. The first claimed a total of 6 lives, in the Woodward 
colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co., at 
Edwardsville, and in the second, two were instantly killed and 
three probably fatally injured, in No. 6 colliery of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co., at Inkerman. 

At the Woodward colliery, three men were killed instantly, 
being burned almost beyond recognition by the burst of flame, 
the other three men were so badly burned that they died one 
after another, within a few hours after they reached the 
hospital. . 

The victims were working at the end of a slope and were 
trapped beyond possibility of escape when the explosion oc- 
curred. The fact that the damage was done at the extreme 
end of a slope working, probably saved many others from be- 
The explosion affected only a small area. 
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The cause of the accident has not been definitely de- 
termined. It is thought that it might have been caused by 
some careless miner igniting a match to light his pipe, thus 
setting off a quantity of gas. James E. Roderick, chief of 
the Department of Mines, with Mine Inspectors D. T. Davis 
and Joseph J. Walsh, entered the slope immediately after 
the explosion and made a thorough investigation. 

One of the strictest rules of the mine is that no lamp 
shall be used other than that provided by the company. This 
is of an approved locked safety type. After the explosion 
a fire started in the mine, which burned for several days. 

In the Pennsylvania Coal Co.’s mine, a gas explosion took 
place in the Marcy vein, which for years has been among 
the safest and most nearly gas-free bed in the upper 
anthracite region. 

The explosion occurred almost as soon as the men started 
work, about a mile from the foot of the shaft. It was 
probably caused by a drill tapping a gas pocket. 

The rescuers at this mine met considerable difficulty in 
reaching the spot where the explosion took place as its 
violence was such that it had displaced mine timbers and 
piled up heaps of débris. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 
Pittston—For sanitary reasons, the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
is covering an open water course running from the No. 9 
colliery through the Fourth ward of Pittston. 


* Wilkes-Barre—Five men were overcome by blackdamp from 
an old working in No. 4 colliery at Nanticoke recently. The 
men were in one gang and lay unconscious for several hours 
before being discovered by an official making an inspection. 
The men are in a serious condition. Because of the coal short- 
age, due to the scarcity of labor and the continued demand 
for shipments, the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has decided to 
cancel its annual outing, which was to have been held at Bell- 
wood Park, N. J. The present demand, it is pointed out, makes 
it imperative to operate the mines continually, and in order 
that the trade might not suffer, the executive committee of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Social Association, at a meeting 
held in Hazleton, decided to forego the pleasures of the annual 
affair. This company will also attempt to operate its mines on 
Labor Day, Sept. 4. 


Shenandoah—All the collieries and washeries in the Shen- 
andoah Valley were compelled to suspend on Aug. 11 for 
want of railroad cars, throwing 8,000 men and boys out of 
employment. 


Hazleton—Much new work is being arranged for at Cran- 
berry colliery, recently bought by the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Co. from A. Pardee & Co. A-rail line is to connect the 
Harwood and Cranberry operations. The first-aid corps has 
been revived. A big addition will be made to the breaker 
and a new slope sunk so as to shorten the distance on under- 
ground hauls. 


Bituminous 

Hooversville—Borough authorities and company officials 
are endeavoring to learn who set off a quantity of dynamite 
recently near the plant of the Baker-Whiteley Coal Co. Many 
windows were broken and other damage done by the explosion. 
Judge William H. Rupple has granted a preliminary injunc- 
tion, restraining striking miners from interfering with men 
who desire to work before the strike is settled. Between 500 
and 600 miners are on strike. The injunction was issued ona 
bill in equity filed by the Somerset Mining Co., the Wilbur 
Coal Co., the Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co. and the Baker- 
Whiteley Coal Co. The companies objected to newspaper ad- 
vertisements by the miners’ union in which workmen were 
warned of the strike and requested to stay away from th- 
mines, 


Ralphton—The Somerset Coal Co. has imported a number 
of Mexicans into Somerset County to work in the coal mines. 
About 100 have been brought by the Quemahoning Coal Co. 
and a larger number to the Consolidation Coal Co.’s mines, 
near Boswell. 


Johnstown—The coal mines of this district are suffering 
serious shortage in both cars and men. Some mines receive 
but 30 per cent. of their car allotment. Shipments of coal 
to .Eastern markets are being delayed just when the 
New Haven railroad embargo is lifted and when operators 
are anticipating a big harvest, with a corresponding in- 
crease in the amount of work for their men. Predictions are 
freely made that an acute famine in mine labor will occur dur- 
ing the fall and winter. : 

Nettleton—The office building of the Nant-Y-Glo Coal Min- 
ing Co. was burned to the ground on the evening of Aug. 2. 
The origin of the fire is not known. 
through the 
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a long time since the mines in this part of the state have 
worked more steadily. The full capacity is not maintained 
for the reason that there is a shortage of between 15 to 20 
per cent. in laborers. One reason why the mines are working 
so steadily is because the embargo on shipments to the New 
England states was lifted recently. For a number of weeks 
it was impossible to make shipments east, but now the rail- 
roads are able to handle the traffic and the coal is moving 
as usual. The threatened railroad strike has given impetus 
to the coal industry, and the manufacturing concerns are 
stocking up while they are able to receive shipments. The 
result is that in the counties in the central-western part of 
the state the coal-mining industry is booming and the people 
are more than ordinarily prosperous. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—High temperature combined with a lack of 
labor and a car shortage recently reduced coke shipments 
from the Connellsville region to 397,000 tons. This is the first 
time that the weekly record has gone below 400,000 tons since 
the latter part of February. 


Somerset—A section of Somerset County is to profit by the 
plan of the Cambria and Clearfield County coal operators for 
establishing safety stations. It has been announced that the 
Victor and Grazier plants, both in the vicinity of Hollsopple, 
will be included in the territory covered by the emergency 
station at Portage. It is not known whether the Somerset 
mines will be included or not. 


Coral—A well authenticated rumor is current to the effect 
that the Donahue Coal and Coke Co. has about concluded a 
deal whereby it will take over the coking plant of the 
Wharton Coal and Coke Co. at Coral. It is said that the 
new owners will assume control of the plant about Sept. 1. 


Uniontown—The third annual safety-first rally and dance 
of the employees of H. C. Frick Coke Co. was recently held at 
Shady Grove Park under the auspices of the Continental 
Nos.- 1, 2 and 3 safety committee. It is said this was the 
most successful affair of its kind ever held. Approximately 
2,500 employees with their families and friends, including 
executives and superintendents, were in attendnce. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Fayetteville—Suit has been entered by the Nuttall estate 
against the Lookout Coal Co. and the Blume Coal Co., operat- 
ing mines on the Nuttall properties on Kenney’s Creek, for 
the payment of royalties alleged to be due. The amounts 


asked of the two companies, respectively, are $4,000 and 
$5,000. 


Logan—The Argyle Coal Co., operating a mine on a tract of 
1,200 acres on Rum Creek, with a production of 10,000 tons a 
month, has been reorganized, following the acquisition of a 
controlling interest by the W. E. Thurmond estate, which now 
owns virtually all of the stock. The interest was purchased 
from the C. T. Jones estate, for a price said to be around 
$75,000. New officers of the Arygle company have been 
elected as follows: President, J. S. Thurmond; secretary- 
treasurer, W. R. Thurmond; superintendent, W. T. Harvey. 


Charleston—The next hearing by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission of the controversy between railroads and West 
Virginia operators over the proposed increase in rates on 
coal will be held at Detroit, Mich., on Sept. 25, in order to give 
Michigan dealers and public interests a chance to be heard. 
It is believed that evidence concerning the grave effect 
of the proposed raise on Michigan consumers will have much 
Weight with the Commission. It is estimated that the in- 
creased rates would add $2,500,000 to the cost of the West Vir- 
ginia coal used annually by Michigan consumers. 

KENTUCKY 

Pineville—The Asher Coal Mining Co. has begun the erec- 
tion of a two-story brick office building here. 

Herbert M. Wilson, of Pittsburgh, head of the department 
of inspection and safety of the associated insurance com- 
panies, which are carrying much of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation insurance risks in the mines of this section, with a 
corps of inspectors, is at work here. The basic rate, named 
and accepted by the companies, is $4.24 per $100 of payroll, 
with medical attention, and $3.82, excluding medical attention, 
being subject, however, to modification according to safety 
conditions, the chief factors being safety organization, surface 
hazards, underground hazards and explosives. When inspec- 
tion shows a mine above the average a reduction is recom- 
mended, when below, the operator is given three months in 
which to remedy defects in safety appliances and a second 
inspection is then made at the request of the operator. 


MARYLAND 
Cumberland—The Wendel mines of the Maryland Coal Co. 
are running to as great a capacity as possible, considering the 
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present supply of labor. The mines are working 700 men and 
turning out 3,500 to 4,000 tons of coal per day. ‘There is, 
however, plenty of work for more men, if these can be secured. 


OHIO 

Bridgeport—According to the estimate of C. J. Albasin, 
representing Ohio operators in this district, not less than 
4,000 additional miners are now needed in eastern Ohio mines. 
All mines in the section are operating, the industry enjoying 
the biggest boom in its history following the two-year lay- 
off caused by labor troubles, and the only difficulty now faced 
by the trade is to get enough men to work the mines to their 
full operating capacity. 

Columbus—Official announcement is made that the Maynard 
Coal Co., of Columbus has purchased the dock holdings of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. at Superior, Wis., and will open offices 
in Minneapolis to conduct a general dock business. The dock 
was operated by the Sunday Creek Coal Co., of Wisconsin. It 
has 2,550 ft. of water front and is one of the largest in the 
upper lake region. It contains almost 12 acres for the storage 
of coal. The Maynard company will probably organize a 
separate corporation to operate the dock property. 

INDIANA 

Brazil—One of the largest coal-stripping outfits manufac- 
tured is being installed in Staunton by the Rollins Coal Co. 
This firm has leased 350 acres west of the town, and it is 
estimated that there is enough coal under this tract to Keep 
the plant in operation for 25 years. The largest steam shovel 
procurable is being set up and will be put in operation soon. 
This machine has a dipper capacity of 8 cu.yd. The coal, 
which is an excellent quality of bituminous fuel, lies from 20 
te 40 ft. below the surface. i 


ILLINOIS 
Pana—When a committee of miners went to the Spring- 
field mine of the Smith-Lohr Coal Mining Co. to request the 
discharge of the men held responsible by the Coroner’s jury 
for the explosion in which four men were killed recently, a 
pitched battle occurred. On account of the trouble, work at 
the mine was not resumed, as had been planned. 


Springfield—A. J. Maloney, W. S. Bogle and Harry Deve- 
reaux have returned from Washington, where they made a fight 
before the suspension board of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the suspension of the rate of $1.25 per ton 
on fine coal from the Springfield district to Kansas City, which 
has been announced by the Chicago & Alton and which the 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma operators are trying to pre- 
vent going into effect Aug. 22. At the conclusion of the hear- 
ing the suspension board did not issue a suspension order and 
the Springfield men are confident that the rate will not be 
suspended. The Sangamon County operators have long been 
clamoring for such rates as would open up western territory 
to them. The Chicago market has been curtailed by the open- 
ing up of southern Illinois fields where the coal could be mined 
more cheaply and which enjoyed the same Chicago rate as the 
Springfield field. The Springfield operators argue that the new 
rate will be remunerative to the railroad company and will not 
be injurious to the operators of the other states. Two large 
companies have had a practical monopoly of the Kansas City 
market under the rate which has prevailed and they prevented 
the Illinois operators from competing with them. 


Kineaid—The Herchfield-Piper Iron Works, at Taylorville, 
recently acquired by the Peabody Coal Co., is to be moved to 
Kincaid. Plans have been drawn for a building 200x300 ft. 
Work on it will be commenced immediately. The foundry com- 
pany is to be reincorporated with a capital stock of $75,000. 
It will manufacture mine machines and supplies for the mines 
of the vicinity. About 75 men will be employed. 


WYOMING 

Glenecoe—The town of Glencoe was recently startled one 
Saturday night by an explosion which shook up the houses 
in its vicinity. Investigations showed that an attempt had 
been made to blow up the tipple at the entrance of the mine. 
The tipple, however, was not badly damaged, but it necessi- 
tated some extra work on the following day in order to:get 
it in shape for work Monday morning. It is not known who 
made the attempt on this building. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 
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Blyth, England—Thirteen miners were reported killed 
early on the morning of Aug. 13, by an explosion in the 
Ashington colliery near here. The cause of the explosion has 
not yet been determined. 

Paris, France—A decree providing for a maximum price of 
coal was recently published in the “Official Journal.” This 
price will be fixed by the government. 
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Clint Smith, for some time in the engineering department 
of the Crystal Block Coal Co. at Welch, W. Va., has been 
forced to resign his position on account of ill health. He will 
return to his old home in St. Louis, Mo.- 


E. H. Suender, of Lansford, Penn., assistant to vice-presi- 
dent Edwin Ludlow, of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
has resigned to become assistant to president P. C. Madeira of 
the Madeira-Hill Coal Co., Philadelphia. : 


J. K. Roberts, of Beattyville, Ky., has been chosen as gen- 
eral manager of the Beattyville Co., which will develop prop- 
erty in Lee County, Ky., owned by Col. Patrick Calhoun. The 
old McGuire mines at Beattyville and others will be oper- 
ated. ‘ 


James M. McHugh, of Edgewater, Ala., superintendent of 
the Edgewater mine of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and R.R. Co. 
and formerly connected with the United Coal Co. in the 
Pittsburgh district of Pennsylvania, is spending his vaca- 
tion in and around Pittsburgh, renewing old acquaintances. 


Jesse Palmer, superintendent of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. 
collieries in the Dunmore district, has been promoted to the 
position of inspector of collieries of the Pennsylvania and 
Hillside companies, recently vacated by the resignation of A. 
EH. Yetter, who became superintendent for the Susquehanna 
Coal Co. 


John I. Absalom, mine inspector of Montgomery, W. Va., 
will probably resign shortly and become connected in an 
official capacity with one of the largest coal companies in the 
Logan coal field It was reported some time ago that Mr. 


Absalom had already resigned. This report, however, was 
incorrect, 
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Otto Baumann, aged 61, for many years an official of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., died recently in Louisville, Ky., at 
the residence of his sister, Mrs. Louisa Kraft. Interment was 
in Cincinnati. 

W. A. Young, aged 47, of Auburn, Ky., well known oper- 
ator in Kentucky and West Virginia, died suddenly at his 
hotel in Huntington, W. Va., recently. Death was the result 
of a heat prostration. 


Henry M. Church, of Marissa, Ill, formerly for several 
years county mine inspector of St. Clair County, died a few 
days ago at the home of his sister, Mrs. Eric Johnson, St. 
Louis. He was 65 years old and a widower. Interment was at 
Marissa. 
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G. H. Thacher, Jr., Albany, N. Y. 
Serial No. 629,512. 


Shaking Grate. 1,185,264, 


May 30, 1916. Filed May 25, 1911. 


Mine Loading Machinery. F. Billings, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1,185,050, May 30, 1916. Filed May 1, 1911. Serial No. 624,406. 
Miner’s Tool. O. Hanson, Lead, S. D. 1,184,746, May 30, 


Filed Mar. 17, 1914. Serial No. 825,368. 
W. T. Hanna, assignor to Mechanical 
Stoker Construction Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 1,185,312, May 30, 
1916. Filed July 22, 1912. Serial No. 710,857. 

Mining Machine. A. Ball, assignor to Sullivan Machine Co., 
Boston, Mass. 1,185,275, May 30, 1916. Filed July 3, 1906. 
Serial No. 324,671. 


1916. 
Mechanical Stoker. 
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“National” Matheson Joint Pipe. National Tube Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. Pamphlet. Pp. 72, 8x10 in. This is the third 
edition of this pamphlet, enlarged and revised and it contains 
fine reproductions of photographs of actual installations. 
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Rands Measuring Coal Loader for Locomotives, 
and Schaefer Co., McCormick Building, Chicago, Il. 
No. 31. Pp. 8, 9x11% in. Illustrated. 

Ironclad Longwall Coal-Cutters. Sullivan Machinery Co., 
122 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 73-A. Pp. 32, 
6x9 in. This describes both the turbinair and electrically 
driven types of cutters. 

Traveling Water Sereens. Chain Belt Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bulletin No. 64. Pp. 8,6x9 in. This illustrates and describes 
water screens designed primarily to remove refuse and 
foreign material from water before it enters power or any 
industrial plant requiring large quantities of clean water. 


: INDUSTRIAL NEWS 


Winton, Penn.—For a consideration said to be $260,000 the 
Dolph Coal Co., on Aug. 10 sold its mines to the Hudson 
Coal Co. The stock was largely owned by the Dolph family, 
W. G. Robertson, and A. G. Bennett. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Anthracite shipments for July were 
5,422,878 tons compared with 5,103,665 tons in July, 1915. For 
the year to date shipments totaled 38,854,543 tons, compared 
with 37,432,656 for the same period last year. ° 

St. Louis, Mo.—St. Louis coal men expect prices to be high 
the coming fall and winter if there is a general railroad 
strike. It is the custom in St. Louis for a large part of the 
winter’s household supply to be put in the cellars in August. 


Minnequa, Colo.—A byproduct coking plant of 120 ovens 
capable of producing about 1,500 tons of coke per day is now 
in course of construction at the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co.’s 
steel works at this place. This plant will be completed in 


about one year. 

Connellsville, Penn.—It is reported that John M. Jamison, 
president of the Jamison Coal and Coke Co., has recently 
purchased 113 acres of coal land in Hempfield Township of 
Westmoreland County. The consideration involved is stated 


as being $145,080. 

Uniontown, Penn.—Announcement has been made by 
McClelland Leonard, of Uniontown, of the sale of the Stephen- 
son-Larkin tract of 13,071 acres of coal land in Clay County, 
W. Va., to the Hartland Colliery Co. The consideration 
involved is approximately $500,000. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The American Coal Corporation recently 
filed voluntary bankruptcy proceedings listing the liabilities 
at $482,874, with assets at approximately $1,032,061. The 
properties of the company are located on the Warrior River. 
Priestly Toylmin has been named receiver. 

Seranton, Penn.—J. R. Fleming & Sons, Inc., of Scranton, 
have been appointed representatives of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Co., of Newark, N. J., in the anthracite region. The 
above firm will carry a complete stock of Hyatt roller-bearing 
journal boxes for both inside- and outside-wheeled cars. 


Michel, B. C.—On Aug. 8, an explosion occurred at the new 
No. 3 mine of the Crows Nest Pass Coal Co., supposed to have 
been caused by lightning striking the exposed signal wires on 
the surface, igniting either dust or gas. Thomas Phillips, fire 
boss and 11 workmen were killed and all the buildings on the 
surface were destroyed. 


Beckley, W. Wa.—The Virginian Railroad Co. recently 
started hauling passengers. and freight over its Stone Coal 
extension. This extension is 9 mi. in length, developing coal 
territory in Raleigh County. Spur tracks are now being 
built to new mines and in a short time the Virginian tonnage 
will be considerably augmented from new operations. 


Donora, Penn.—A _ shortage of gas has compelled the 
American Steel and Wire Co, to prepare to use powdered coal 
for furnace heating. This fuel will be used exclusively as a 
substitute for gas. Experiments have proved satisfactory. 
It has been found that powdered coal will produce a blast as 
hot as that obtainable from the gaseous fuel. 

Ind.—The Link Belt Co. is enlarging its 
malleable foundry at Indianapolis in order to meet the 
increased demand for its product. The foundry extension 
will be a one-story building 70x275 ft., with a wing 106x140 ft. 


Indianapolis, 


The contract has been let for this structure which will house 


the company’s fifth smelting furnace, and will provide space 
for 60 molders. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—A shipment of a cargo of coal will 
shortly be made from Philadelphia to Piraeus, Greece, the 
steamer “Lily” having been charted for this purpose. Shortage 
of coal in Wales, where Greece usually obtains its supply, is 
given as the cause for the call upon this country for coal. 
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The cargo will consist of about 4,000 tons of bituminous fuel 
which will come from the mines of Pennsylvania. 


Fort Smith, Ark.—J. G. Puterbaugh was recently appointed 
receiver for the Branner Coal Co., by Judge F. A. Youmans, in 
the United States District Court. The appointment was made 
in response to one of the prayers of the McAlester Coal Co. 
in a suit against the Branner Coal Co. in which judgment was 
asked upon a note for $6,500 and the foreclosure of a mort- 
gage that had been given upon properties of the company to 
secure the note. The Branner Coal Co. operates mines at 
Hackett. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Net income of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. for the fiscal year ended June 30 was $1,094,922, an 
increase of $72,107 over the preceding year. The net revenues 
were somewhat curtailed by unusual labor conditions, a short- 
age of men and also substantial increases in the prices of ma- 
terials and supplies, particularly powder and steel. The com- 
pany produced on owned and leased lands 8,103,187 gross tons 
of coal, an increase of 14,286 tons as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. 








Birmingham, Ala.—The Louisville & Nashville R.R. has 
filed tariffs with the Alabama Public Service Commission car- 
rying increases in the preferential rates on raw materials 
carried to the furnaces in the Birmingham district. Under a 
recent decision, sustained by the State Supreme Court, the 
railroads may discontinue any special rate with ten days’ 
notice without the approval of the commission. Hence, if 
the commission fails to approve the increases, the railroads 
have the option of discontinuing the preferential rates en- 
tirely. 

Edmonton, Alta.—John T. Stirling, chief inspector of mines 
for the province, states that a coal shortage is almost in- 
evitable owing to the falling off in production. In the Edmon- 
ton district there are 34 mines capable of producing 1,900,000 
tons per year. The actual output during 1915 was 457,980 
tons. The number of men available for employment is reduced 
and during the last 12 mo. the daily production per man has 
been cut down at least half a ton, so that a daily reduction in 
output of from 3,000 to 3,500 tons is probable from this cause 
alone. Inspector Stirling urges the placing of early orders if 
a famine is to be avoided. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Public Utilities Commission of Illinois 
has granted a rehearing in the Belleville coal freight-rate 
case, which was decided adversely to the city and the coal 
operators last spring. The case involves the rate on coal 
from the Belleville district to the East St. Louis market. The 
railroads announced an advance from 37c. to 42c. Objections 
were filed by the operators and by Belleville, O’Fallon and 
Collinsville. The Commission allowed the increase. A peti- 
tion for a rehearing has been acted on favorably. The date for 
the rehearing has not been set. 


Dallas, Texas—The Lone Star Gas Co., which supplies Dal- 
las industries, schools, and large consumers with gas for com- 
mercial purposes, has served notice that effective Sept. 1 it 
will cut off such large consumers because of a shortage of 
supply and the desire to conserve the gas for domestic uses. 
The school board is fitting school buildings with furnaces and 
stoves and many factories, stores and other commercial con- 
sumers of gas are equipping their places of business for 
heating with coal. Retail coal dealers of Dallas are showing 
activity in preparing for the heavy demand that will be made 
on them for coal during the coming winter. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Those interested in the coal business 
in this city have received another statement from the Anthra- 
cite Bureau of Statistics bearing upon the impending short- 
age of coal this coming fall and winter. This prediction is 
based on the shortage of labor in the mines, the decrease in 
the percentage of domestic coal produced compared with the 
total output, the almost total lack of stocks in the storage 
yards and the decrease in production which is frequently 
caused in winter by weather conditions. Despite consider- 
able prominence given to the report by the newspapers the 
statement does not seem to have impressed the coal-consuming 
public at all, so the retail dealers report. 


Toronto, Canada—A school of mining has been organized in 
connection with the Institute of Technology at Calgary, Al- 
berta. W. A. Davidson, M. E., M. Sce., late manager of the In- 
ternational Coal and Coke Co., of Coleman, Alta., has been 
appointed supervisor of technical instruction in mining. He 
graduated from McGill University in 1909, and has had practi- 
cal experience in coal mining in Nova Scotia and Alberta. 
Mr. Davidson will organize technical instruction in mining by 
means of classes in the leading mining centers. During the 
year the necessary equipment will be installed at the in- 
stitute for the analysis of coal and also for analyzing mine air 
and gases, and eventually it is proposed to equip the power 
plant so as to test coal for heat production on a commercial 
scale. 
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General Business Opinions 

Anthracite wholesale trade active. Strong demand for bi- Boston News Bureau—lIt is a most interesting situation, 

tuminous. Exports heavy. Lake movement handicapped by unprecedented and difficult to diagnose. The one factor of 


searcity of vessels. Middle Western steam consumers accu- 
mulating reserve stocks. 


Anthracite—The retail trade is quiet but the wholesale 
market is strong in every particular as is evidenced by the 
fact that the individuals are quoting the full company cir- 
cular, almost without exception. A few of the forehanded re- 
tailers are beginning to cover their requirements, but as a 
rule this trade is displaying a remarkable lack of interest in 
buying, due in part to the fact that collections, in some in- 
stances, are much delayed. A touch of cool weather this week 
served to create a slight buying movement. Various rumors 
and newspaper reports eminating from semi-official sources 
to the effect that there are indications of an acute fuel short- 
age this winter, has also precipitated some buying and caused 
a note of anxiety in more remote quarters where shipments 
are delayed, as for instance at down East points. The oper- 
ating companies are beginning to anticipate a heavy demand 
by increasing their working schedules. 


Bituminous—While there is no real shortage of soft coal 
consumers with storage facilities are making efforts to ac- 
cumulate reserve stocks, and there is scarcely any free coal 
to be had, while the producers are being crowded for full 
shipments on their contracts. In addition to this, production 
is being seriously restricted by car and labor shortages which 
are becoming steadily worse as the season advances. This 
combination of constructive factors has driven up prices 
notably, and most of the larger agencies are so crowded with 
business on contracts that they are practically out of the 
market for the time being at least. On orders still to be 
placed, buyers are noticeably less particular as concerns 
prices, which is due in part, however, to the fact that most in- 
dustries are making excellent profits. In spite of a temporary 
softening of British coal prices, the export business here 
continues at record-breaking proportions, the Hampton Roads 
shipments for last week having crossed the 400,000-ton mark 
for the first time in the history of the piers. 


Lake Trade—lInterest centers now on the scarcity of both 
ears and labor. The heavy consumption continues unabated 
in all departments, and operators are generally hard pushed 
to meet their contract obligations. The urgent demand for 
steam coal has resulted in a slight over-production of the do- 
mestie sizes, which are difficult to move in some instances, but 
retail dealers are beginning to show some interest in the 
matter of obtaining their supplies, which will tend to relieve 
this difficulty shortly. The shortage occasioned by the West 
Virginia floods has not been entirely made up yet, though 
a portion of this tonnage is being placed in other dis- 
tricts. Prices are generally strong all along the line, and 
show every indication of further advances early next month. 
In spite of substantial premiums being offered, Lake ship- 
pers are having great difficulty in getting vessel tonnage, and 
some delays are also being occasioned by the strike of the 
dock workers at the upper Lake ports. 


Middle West—Steam coal is in active demand, consumers 
showing a disposition to accumulate reserve stocks, and the 
production is somewhat limited, due to the curtailed output of 
domestic coal. Some of the large consumers of screenings 
who have heretofore generally been able to fix their own 
prices find their position reversed. Some orders are being 
held up in anticipation of lower prices, and the release of 
these will stimulate renewed activity, and have a further ben- 
eficial effect on quotations. A number of price advances are 
scheduled to take place, effective Sept. 1, and some oper- 
ators are hesitating to commit themselves further on con- 
tracts. A new feature in this section is the withdrawal of 
practically all the high grade coals from the market. Sta- 
tistics indicate a considerable falling off in the shipments 
to the upper ports, and a severe winter will necessitate buying 
considerable all-rail coal for use in that section. ; 


A Year Ago—Readjustment in anthracite freight rates 
creates uncertainties in the trade. Indications of a firmer 
tone in bituminous. Negotiations on permanent contracts in 
Europe. Lake trade fails to make any improvements. Middle 
Western consumers show some interest in contracts. 





supreme importance is the continuation of the war. We do 
not appreciate even now the stupendous earning power of 
the country. All the time people are telling us that this 
prosperity is only temporary, but we continue the pace, and 
there is nothing in sight to indicate the end& Of course we 
shall continue to expand so long as the war lasts, and the 
man is a wizard who can predict with any degree of certainty 
when that will end. The new British loan in this country of 
$250,000,000 at 5% for two years does not look very favorable 
for early peace. After a certain period of hesitation, senti- 
ment in the commercial world is becoming more confident. 
New war orders are being received and the money will be 
here to pay for them, a part on signing of contract, the bal- 
ance on delivery. 

Iron Age—The distinct change in the steel market which 
came with the closing of the first of the large war and other 
export contracts late in July has now developed into a volume 
of domestic buying such as has not been seen in weeks. At 
the same time the buying on war account has swelled to 
very large proportions. It is now estimated that 3,000,000 
large shells are included in the contracts of the past two 
weeks, and in addition 500,000 tons of shell steel has now been 
placed by the Allies, two large steel companies taking the 
bulk of this. On the shell business deliveries run to Apr. 
1, 1917, and on the steel blooms, forgings and rounds for 
the Allied Governments, to July 1. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The raw wool market 
during the past week has been quite active, sales in Boston 
totaling about 4,000,000 lb. Woolen and worsted mills are 
busy and continued activity is expected with a buying spurt 
predicted in the near future. The primary wool market is 
practically out of the West, all the buyers having returned 
and practically all of the wool taken up. The cotton goods 
market is strong and further advances in finished goods are 
not unexpected. Textile machinery of all kinds is in short 
supply. 

Dun—Reassuring developments in the labor situation tend 
to offset official confirmation of crop deterioration. Optimism 
is tempered by the reduced harvest prospects, but supplies 
will meet requirements and confidence in the stability of busi- 
ness is not measurably lessened. Current consumptive de- 
mands are sustained in remarkable volume for the period and, 
though a few cancellations are reported, there is still a gen- 
eral disposition to make extensive provision for the future, 
which is all the more noteworthy because of the prevailing 
high prices. Commercial failures this week in the United 
States are 275 against 274 last week, 284 the preceding week, 
and 321 the corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Neither poor wheat reports nor uncertainty 
about the outcome of mediation between railway employees 
and managers halts trade, which proceeds at an unusually 
good pace. ‘Indeed, the central idea is that the outlook for 
fall is otherwise most encouraging, that lessened cereal crop 
yields will be offset by high prices, that export trade in most 
products is enormous, and that buying power having been 
so largely increased, a crop event that would have proved 
well-nigh disastrous in most ordinary years can be endured 
with comparative equanimity. 

Dry Goods Economist — Seasonable weather throughout a 
large section of the country has stimulated retail selling of 
summer mechandise. Preparations for the new seasons are 
going on apace. In the New York market, buyers are very 
numerous, especially representatives of retail concerns. Large 
handlers of dry goods are giving close attention to the gen- 
eral trade situation. 

Marshall Field & Co.—The week has been marked locally 
by very brisk trade due to Chicago Market Week and Fashion 
Show. Merchants have responded to Chicago’s invitation to 
“Come to Chicago” in unusual numbers and trade in general 
has been stimulated and greatly benefited. The South and 
Southwest have been particularly well represented. Ship- 
ments of goods and road sales are considerably in excess of 
figures for the same period a year ago. Prices are stronger, 
and collections are very satisfactory. 
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BOSTON 


Hampton Roads prices very firm, dispatch only fair, and 
shippers close-hauled on sales. Georges Creek comes forward 
slowly and Pennsylvania grades continue firm. Anthracite 
shipments by water still behind requirements, 


Bituminous—Pocahontas and New River prices are being 
rigidly maintained on the basis reported last week. Loading 
is still subject to delay, and only steamers on regular con- 
tracts are accepted for anything like prompt dispatch. The 
volume of coal coming to Tidewater continues to be affected 
by the shortage of labor and the arrears caused by washouts 
some weeks ago are still to be made up. For this reason most 
of the larger agencies are practically out of the market and 
will confine themselves to old orders for some weeks to come. 

In this market on what few orders that are still to be 
placed there is less dallying on price. Most large consumers 
are prospering enough so that price does not figure as much as 
formerly. Buyers realize, too, that there is a marked short- 
age of marine transportation and that all the coal required at 
points on or near Tidewater cannot possibly reach this 
market this season in the usual way. 

The past week there has been a notable stirring up of 
consumers to get coal forward from the various distribution 
points. Those who have the storage are very insistent on 
deliveries and because this comes at a time when loading is 
slow at Hampton Roads and the movement of boats coast- 
wise is hampered by the weather it causes the distributors a 
lot of embarrassment. This is aggravated by early signs of a 
probable car shortage on eastern lines early in the fall. 

The situation of the Georges Creek factors shows practi- 
cally no improvement. Like Hampton Roads, slow loading is 
the rule at the Baltimore piers. The scarcity of miners is 
also felt in the Georges Creek region and operations that 
have usually been very dependable are now shortening up on 
output very materially. No new business is being undertaken 
and receipts of this grade in New England both all-rail and 
at Tidewater are very light. 

The better grades from Pennsylvania are in. good demand, 
with prices strong, especially for delivery a month or two 
ahead. Medium and lower grades are also in a strong posi- 
tion, with operators anticipating an active demand later on. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at 
points designated, are about as follows, per gross ton: 


New Vork 


Philadelphia Baltimore’ F.o.b, Mine 
Clearfields. . . $2.40@3.00.$2.70@3.30. ....2..2.. $1.15@1.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2. 7OM@3.15" 18 00@3.4.0. 5 nae ee aoe 1.45@1.90 


Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 


Pocahontas and New River, 
News, Va., are $3@3.25. 
are $5.10@5.20. 


Anthracite—There are no new features in hard coal. At 
Tidewater in particular° the movement to New England is 
very slow indeed. This keeps the demand constant on all 
the shippers and orders are subject to all kinds of delay. 
The weather for ten days in August was unfavorable for tow- 
ing and there are several companies who are two months be- 
hind on their shipments. Pea and chestnut are about the only 
domestic sizes in good supply. Requisitions that call for a 
liberal allowance of broken, egg, or stove are being passed 
over for orders that are easier to ship. 


3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 2.00@2.10 


f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport 
On cars Providence and Boston prices 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite shows upward tendency. Supplies not plentiful 
and seriousness of situation becomes more apparent. Car 
shortage interferes with bituminous production, Market strong 
and prices stiff. 


Anthracite—Demand for anthracite shows practically no 
change but the tendency is toward a stronger market. The 
seriousness of the situation as regards lack of supplies is 
becoming more noticeable and with the return of vacation- 
ists, shortly after Labor Day, dealers look for a much stronger 
market. Some of the mining companies are already beginning 
to anticipate the situation and intend to work their collieries 
every possible minute. It is understood that various outings 
will be cancelled and it is also said that some operators will 
ask their employees to report for work on Labor Day. 

Chestnut coal continues the easiest of the domestic sizes 
but it is tightening up and some shippers complain of a 
searcity due to the companies sending large tonnages to 
the West. Egg and stove continue scarce. Pea is shorter but 
still plentiful with some individuals making concessions. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tidewater, at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


Vol. 10, No. 8 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 
Broken. ..<2.0 $4.95 ~. Meee Pea ca tteie $3.90 $3.80@3.90 
igg,.<.s-3 5.35 $5.35 Buck...... 2.75 2 5002.75 
Ctcremn on. 5.60 5.60 Riceees cat 2.20 2.05@2.20 
DSUs See 5.65 5 50@5.65 Barley..... 1 95 1 8541/95 
Boiler..... 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 


Bituminous—Much complaint is heard from bituminous 
operators and shippers of the lack of cars. Shippers with 
large contracts are already being pressed for coal and are 
wondering what the situation will be in a few weeks. Even 
with the scarcity of labor many operators are unable to get 
enough cars to take care of their present output which in 
most cases is far below normal. Shippers look for much 
higher prices than are now being obtained unless there is a 
decided improvement in the car situation. 

Supplies on hand have not increased and the railroads con- 
tinue to take large quantities of coal. Not many orders are 
being taken for shipment at more than a couple of weeks 
ahead unless at good prices. Prices are strong and some 
quotations show an increase of from 5 to 10c. over last week. 
Prices at the mines on the same basis are higher than at 
Tidewater. Gas coals remain scarce and quotations are strong. 

Current quotations, per gross tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, for 
various grades follow: 

South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 
Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 at 95@2.10 


Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 1.55@1.75 
Clearfield: Medium...... 3.00@3:;20. 93.00@3.205 Faas eae ee 1.45@1.65 
South, Forks:..... aaa 3: 80@3.50 «nae See eee 1.75@1.95 
Nanty ‘Gloviee cee 3.10@3!20° 9.23.05" 2 eee 1.55@1.65 
Somerset Conny Me- 
dium. ste .. 8.00@3.10 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 1.55@1.70 
Quemahoning. RM Ss ak er ba pens Br, 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.45@1.55 
West Virginia Fairmont 2° etude 3.10@3.20 3.10@3.20 1.30w1.40 
Fairmont mine-runa waa ieee ae 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.20@1.30 
Western Maryland:..s5.  saeecss-= 2.95(23.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 
PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite production well absorbed except chestnut. Egg 
active, with pea in better demand. Collections variable. More 


tax refunds. Buckwheat only active grade of the steam coals, 
Bituminous in demand, with some price changes, 


Anthracite—Despite the fact that midsummer dullness per- 
vades the retail market shippers are well able to dispose of 
their entire production with the exception of chestnut size, 
and this with the collieries working from 50 to 60% full time. 
The feature of the present market is the great strength of 
egg size, which is now closely pressing stove in popularity; a 
number of the larger individuals have declined to take any more 
orders for this size for shipment this month. Pea coal is also 
showing signs of strength; the price is well maintained at the 
full circular figure of $2.70, and a number of large blocks 
have been placed at that price. Pea is growing stronger all 
along the line’ which would seem to indicate that the retail 
men have given up all hopes of a break in the price on this 
grade. While many of the larger retail men have large stocks 
in their yards, it is a well known fact that the large mining 
companies are practically bare of this size, as well as most of 
the prepared sizes except chestnut. 

Stove coal is still in the greatest demand and the orders 
for this size will not be filled for August. 

Much of this delayed ordering is traceable to the poor col- 
lections that the retail men experience every summer. Re- 
ports as to collections from different sources are diverse. 
One large dealer states that he finds payments the poorest 
he has ever encountered. On the other hand a good-sized sub- 
urban dealer, with a tonnage of 15,000 per annum, reports that 
from the financial standpoint it is the best summer he has 
ever experienced. In the operating department the consensus 
of opinion seems to be that while collections could be better, 
yet at the same time they have been worse. 

The agitation for the refund of the tax to the consumers 
continues quite vigorously through the local-press, owing to 
the fact that about a half dozen of the smaller dealers in the 
outlying sections have made the refund to their customers. 
This week the Philadelphia Coal Exchange held a special 
meeting, at which it was reported this matter was to be taken 
up. There seems to have been a great deal of secrecy about 
the meeting, as no particulars were given out, except to re- 
iterate the statement that most dealers tn Philadelphia never 
increased the price of coal to meet the tax. It was also stated 
at the same time that the principal business transacted at the 
meeting was the discussion of a method of meeting the mail 
investigation instituted by the Anthracite Price Commission 
appointed by the Governor. It is understood that the ex- 
change will employ an attorney to look after the joint in- 
terests of the dealers in the matter. 

Among the steam sizes buckwheat continues quite active, 


although the smaller sizes are not showing any particular 
strength. 


ee 
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The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide shipment are as fol- 
lows: 


Line’ Tide Line’ Tide 

Broken. ceucsnd. 02 -) $0:60. $4576 Buckwheat......... $1.65 $2.55 
4.05 5.15 RIC sc crsloene cee LOO 
4.30 6.50 Boilertiex, see ‘90 1.80 
4.49 5.45 Bagley. j :. aaa aoe 
2.70 3.60 


Bituminous—There is a strong demand for fuel and orders 
in hand are far from being filled, although it cannot be said 
there is an actual shortage, as all consumers seem to be mak- 
ing an effort to get some coal ahead. From the brokers’ 
standpoint the peculiar situation has developed that many of 
the big buyers of soft coal are purchasing their supplies at 
prices as low or lower than they can offer. While the car 
supply recently has been fair, this week witnessed a sudden 
falling off to about a 50 per cent. quota. 

There have been a few unimportant price changes, with 
fluctuations of 5 and 10c. a ton in a few of the grades. The 
prices ruling at this time per gross ton at the mines are about 
as follows: 


Georges Crk. Big Vein... .$1.90@$2.00 Fairmont gas, mine-run...$1.45@$1.55 


South Fork Miller Vein... 1.75@ 1.85 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.25@ 1.30 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.40@ 1.50 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.40@ 1.50 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.40@ 1.50 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.25@ 1.35 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.30@ 1.40 Fairmontslack.......... 1.25@ 1.00 
Fairmont gas,}......... 1.60@ 1.70 

BALTIMORE 


Cooler weather apparently brings thoughts of coal to some 
consumers who are now ordering. Bituminous prices gradu- 
ally stiffen. : 


Anthracite—With weather this week that had almost the 
twang of fall to it, the thoughts of some seemed turned to 
fuel, as there was a decided increase in ordering. The fact 
that the last increase in prices before the fall schedule goes 
into effect on Sept. 1 may also be a factor in the situation. 
All sizes remain scarce where dealers are relying on movement 
direct from cars to carts for delivery. 

Bituminous—Most of the mines are urging the railroads 
to supply more cars, even though labor shortage is still hold- 
ing down their production to 50 or 60 per cent. capacity. 
Prices are only quoted by a comparatively few companies. 
Most of the operators are having their hands full in looking 
after their existing contracts. 

Prices to the trade are about as follows, at the mines, per 
gross ton: Georges Creek, Tyson, $1.75; Miller vein, $1.60; 
Quemahoning, $1.60; Somerset, $1.55; Freeport, $1.35; Fair- 
mont, gas, three-quarter, $1.35; same, mine-run, $1.25; slack, 
$1.20. 


HAMPTON ROADS 

Exports show slight increase over last week. Coastwise 
shipments fair. Stocks very light. Spot coal commands good 
prices. 

As will be noted from the list of foreign clearances for the 
current week exports are slightly in excess of the previous 
week. Advices from the other side indicate that the British 
coal market is experiencing a temporary softening of prices. 
This condition, however, seems to be only temporary and the 
eolliery proprietors decline to quote for future delivery at the 
current prices. The requirements of the Navy Department are 
large and considerable further tonnage will be taken for the 
fleet, due in Hampton Roads Sept. 1. 

Coastwise shipments are moving in satisfactory shape. 
There are quite a few orders in the market for shipment to 
shallow water Eastern ports and there seems to be some dif- 
ficulty in securing suitable tonnage for this business. Rates 
from Hampton Roads to Boston are firm at $1.75@2. 

Quotations are as follows: Pocahontas and New River 
mine-run for cargo $3@3.25 per gross ton; for local consump- 
tion $2.75@2.90 per net ton on track; for bunker use $3.30 per 
gross ton plus 10c. trimming. Anthracite $7.50 per net ton 
delivered. 

Railroad Tonnages—Dumpings over the local piers for the 
past five weeks compare as follows: 


Week Ending 











Railroad _Suly 15 July 22 July 29 Aug. 5 Aug. 12 
Norfolk & Western.... 173,347 108,108 139,132 201,133 187,518 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. 93,665 133,897 76,517 100,787 107,459 
MATQAIATI od fot ose cose 90,989 73,870 80,341 84,569 120,412 

Mio tals; othe cto. ort 358,001 315,875 259,990 386,489 415,389 
PUTCO CCC CCC CCC CCC et 


Ocean Charters and Freights 


STITT 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 
Since our last report, we have chartered an American 
steamer to load coal from Virginia for Buenos Aires for $14.40, 
and the British steamer ‘‘Trecarne,” 6,000 tons, 10 per cent., has 
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been chartered from Baltimore to Buenos Aires, at $15. 
Among the other fixtures were the British steamer “Nuceria,” 
6,000, 10 per cent., from Philadelphia to Rio, at $15.50, net, 
and the American steamer “D. N. Luckenbach,” with part 
cargo, Virginia to Rio, at $15.75 net. Although a number of 
steamers were chartered to other destinations, none of these 
fixtures have been reported. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as 
follows: 





West Coast of Sele . $27.60@28.80 Cienfuegos............ $5.00@5.25 
Marseilles. . ... 26.40 about Port au peered Trinidad 5.50 about 
Barcelona*? . 22.80 about St. Lucia.. 5.50 about 
Montevideo. cerca « 15.00 about St. Thomas. . soca 5.50 about 
Buenos Aires........ 15.00 about BarbadGsscssecer cee et 6.00 about 
Rosario’: 2. eee 16.80 abort Sin cet ores ts iby ees ae, 5.00@5.50 
Rio: Janeiro ssa ate ei ea OU i o .60.. (Cnr acetic waite ,<.5 sets 4.75 about 
ISATICOB, . conte eet ee 16.00 about Santiago............. 5.00@ 5.50 
Chile (good parka 8.00@10.00 Guantanamo.......... 5.00@5.50 
Havana.. 3.80 about Bermuda 266s. bie > 23 4.25@4.50 
Cardenas or ‘Sagua. 5.00 about VeracOrug eshte ctte cn. 5.00@5.50 

TAMPICOce aes tote ec 5.00@5.50 


* Spanish dues for account of cargo. } And p.c. ? Or other good Spanish port. 


Note. Charters for Italy. France and Spain read: ‘‘Lay days to commence on 
steamer’s arrival at or off port of discharge.”’ 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following vessels have cleared with coal cargoes 
during the past week: 


NORFOLK NEWPORT NEWS (Cont’d.) 


Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 

a aeratee Genoa, sae Ben River Forth? Buenos Aires 5,401 
A. Padre? Savona, Italy 2,126 18 . 
H.F. Kreger? Lisbon 1,856 Selene Ti Italy : oie 
Hartfield® BuenosAires 6,698 Alderney Caldera, Chile 2,673 
es aly, ; pale Strathleven# Marseilles 5,400 

agama? io de Janeiro .068 -8 : 7 
Sieenivae La Plata, A. R. 8°050 Trevarrack Buenos Aires 6,367 
Sater” pebant _ 4,993 

’Aostal® agnoli, Italy 4,007 
athe peples tials 2,168 eee HEEL 

nnie [[17 ernambuco 2,379 4 : 
Nentmoor?* Civita Vecchia 5,424 Merete Henne 


Luigi Accame?® Italy 3,746 Kenwood Bahia Blanco 


Llanishen?® Spezia, Italy 5,628 S 
Ancon? Cristobal, C. Z. 7,500 renee Ronen Rhone 
Costante}® Palermo 4,769 Timandra Buenos Aires 
H. Crowell® Rio de Janeiro 4,024 farald Havana 1.917 
Harlem? Marseilles 6,637 Oregon Havana Be 
Paddington'® Savona, Italy 6,372 
Confidenza!® Italy 4,532 
Brysselt® Havana, Cuba 990 BALTIMORE 
River Forth® Buenos Aires 343 
Francis® Para, Brazil 1,921 ees Piha rar 4,800 
ea Ellas enoa, Italy 5,317 
NEWPORT NEWS Viva Valparaiso 387 
Nolisement!8 Dakar, F.W.A. 7,671 Trehowke Argentina 6,826 
Chaparra!7 Havana, Cuba 1,901 Penobscot Havre, France 2,774 
Ovid? Montevideo 5,261 Absalom Costa Rica 3,060 
Veturia* Rio de Janeiro 7,493 Claveresk Felton, Cuba 6,100 
Manicia!+ Buenos Aires 2,878 Rancagua Valparaiso 993 


8 Ches. & O. C. & C. Co. 
® Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 
10 Dexter & Carpenter 

11 Flat Top Fuel Co. 

12 Hasler Brothers 

13 Houston Coal Co. 

14 Maryland C. & C. Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal freight charters have been reported as follows: 


15 New River Coal Co. 
16 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
17 Smokeless Fuel Co. 
18 C. H. Sprague & Son 
19 White Oak Coal Co. 
20 Northern Coal Co. 

21 W. Virginia Coal Co. 


1 Atwater & Co. 

? Baker Whiteley 

* Barber & Co. 

4 Berwind-White 

5 C. G. Blake Co. 

® Castner, Cur. & Bul. 

7 Ches. & O. Coal A. Co. 


PHILADELPHIA VIRGINIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Vessel Destination Tons Rate 

Skogstad pier aaoue 2,357 Buenos A. $14.40 
Marita antos 1,641 nai 
Bartram R. Janeiro 920 Bae RJ 4 1.857 15.75 
Stevens Lisbon 1,032 $14.00 _ bac - Janeiro 1, 15 
Perecler aseu 255 Stanhope Rosario 1,828 16.20 
Lily iraeus 1,934 - ; 4 
Harald Havana 1,921 AM L Me abe a aes 15.60 
Benpark Genoa ose Lea uenos A, 1, isp 
Claveresk Antilla 2,441 Don Pernambuco 1,064 

BALTIMORE bean tN date oa 
Juan s Marta S41 E. Par razi iz 

almer t. Nazaire 1,377 

eres ee Plata 1208 ATLANTIC RANGE 
Penobscot Havre 1,666 2 PD] 2,679 15.00 
Hirkhall: -\RoJanewos2 TUSIN76) Le 
Tenzan M. R. Janeiro 2,881 1 Option Rosrio $16.20. * Septem- 


Absalom Port Limon 1,353 ber. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


There is very little fluctuation in current marine freights, 
particularly from Hampton Roads. Sentimentally, it might be 
said the freight market was slightly firmer this week but 
actual charters were very few in number. Dispatch is so un- 
certain on charters in the open market that both merchants 
and vessel owners are cautious about. commitments. Rates, 
therefore, are still nominally $1.85 on large carriers, Hampton 
Roads to Boston, and $2 on small tonnage. To Providence and 
other Sound ports from Hampton Roads the range would be 
15 @20c. less. 

For New York loading to points on Long Island Sound rates 
are up materially from last quotations; $1.05@1.10 is asked, 
and $1.05 has been paid.on barges upward of 1,000 tons. 
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LAKE MARKETS 


Shannenagnananenensnnnsel 


PITTSBURGH 


Car shortage not seriously interfering with production. 
Lake shipments fairly heavy. Prices unchanged. 

While thus far the car shortage has operated to curtail 
production in only a slight degree there are more serious 
fears entertained for the future. It may be recalled, however, 
that months ago there were predictions made in some quar- 
ters that before this date there would be a regular blockade. 
Production in the Pittsburgh district is substantially the same 
as for several weeks past. Lake shipments are large, and 
there has been no serious trouble experienced on account of 
the strike at upper Lake coal docks, machinery having sup- 
planted hand labor so largely. 

While steel production has been curtailed for several weeks 
on account of hot weather no appreciable decrease has been 
observed in the coal requirements against contracts. Depart- 
ments are not closed, the output being simply reduced, and 
boilers, heating furnaces and gas producers must be fed just 
the same. Demand for prompt coal is rather light, but prices 
are very well maintained and predictions are made that 
higher prices will shortly rule. We continue to quote prompt 
coal as follows: Slack, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1.35@1.45; %-in., 
$1.45 @1.55; 1%4,-in., $1.55@1.65, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. The circular price for mine-run continues at $1.50. 


BUFFALO 


Car shortage increasing and is worse than the scarcity of 
men. Consumers are still not anxious. Anthracite only 
normal. 

Bituminous—Complaint is now confined almost entirely to 
the lack of cars at the mines. All roads are short of cars and 
the prospect is that the situation will grow worse right along. 
Not over 60 per cent. of capacity can be depended upon. Ship- 
pers who have contracts are worrying because they are not 
able to fill them. On the other hand, if coal is on track un- 
sold it is often a hard matter to move it. Quite an amount of 
mine-run arrived here recently, which was sold with much 
difficulty. 

Quotations are as follows: 


Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
LUMD.....cseanin iat eons. obscramte soak $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
Three-quarteriiaccaetrtter sie ate cnersteteler 2.85 2,60 «.2 PR aes 
Mine run. sire. Seaton clipes we Oa a erence 2.75 2.50 2.60 
Blacks-sse renee 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and King- 
ston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—The trade is still quiet. So long as the summer 
feeling prevails among the consumers there will be little buy- 
ing. The mines are running at a slow rate and Lake ves- 
sels are as hard to handle as the consumers; Lake rates are 
going up and still the docks have to beg for tonnage. Prac- 
tically all coal moved by the Lake is unloaded on the docks 
of the shippers, to wait there till winter. 

Shipments by Lake for the week dropped to 56,450 tons, 
of which 23,000 tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 10,300 
tons for Fort William, 8,000 tons for Milwaukee, 7,500 tons 
for Chicago, 3,500 tons for Port Arthur, 2,600 tons for Ash- 
land and 1,550 tons for Racine. Rates are now from $1 down, 
this being paid to slow Lake Michigan vessels down and all 
the way from 35 to 85c. to fast ones. The Lake Superior rates 
remain at 30c. to leading ports and 40c. to side ports. An ad- 
vance is looked for soon. 

The August anthracite circular is maintained firmly, both 


by regulars and independents as follows, per gross ton, 
t.0.b.: 

Graite Biers stsas bas wis oh oolewe $5.85 Chestnut... 0... nines $6.35 
StOvVeisae c teat eee ea ih sls 6.10 Pea) .scs 24s. 2 nee 5.00 
ff ef ere AE Pn EY Sh dk AS nae 6:10 Buckwheat ..-\0 eee 3.50 


A reduction of 10c. per ton is allowed on all sales during 
the month. 
TORONTO, CAN, 


Good stocks on hand. Railway 
Anticipated increase in 


Trade generally quiet. 
embargo keeping back shipments. 
prices. 

Trade is rather quiet, anthracite being more active than 
bituminous. The yards are generally well stocked but the em- 
bargo placed by the Grand Trunk Ry. on importations via 
Black Rock and Detroit is causing some delay in deliveries 
which is not expected to be of long duration. The pending in- 
crease in railway freight rates will cause some advance in 
prices. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton are as follows: 
Retail, anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; pea, 
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$6.75; bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic 
lump, $6; cannel, $8. Wholesale, f.o.b. cars at destination, 


bituminous three-quarter lump, $4; screenings, $3.25; Pennsyl- 
vania smokeless lump, $4.50; Pocahontas lump, $5.50; slack, 
$3.75. 

DETROIT 

Steam coal buying restricted to small sizes. Very little 
demand for domestic grades. Lake shippers find few boats 
available, 

Bituminous—With the prospect of a possible railroad 
strike, steam consumers are attempting to stock up, and a 
slightly more active demand will probably develop in the next 
few weeks. Most of the buyers seem to want nut, pea and 
slack at present. The supply seems adequate and prices are 
steady at 90c. at the mines. Mine-run is easier and sells $1.10 
to $1.15 at the mines while three-quarter lump ranges from 
$1.25 to $1.35. Not much business is being done in domestic 
coal due to lack of men to unload cars and the expectation of 
lower prices. The supply of coal coming to Detroit seems 
ample for present needs and the quantity on consignment is 
not sufficient to weaken the market. 


Anthracite—Some of the retail dealers are buying anthra- 
cite, but the orders are usually small. Both consumers and 
retailers appear to be holding off. There is likely to be a 
belated demand from all sides and that the situation at pres- 
ent indicates that those who delay may find they are unable 
to get coal when they want it. Delays in shipment of stove 
size are already reported. 


Lake Trade—Efforts of shippers to get boats for moving 
coal over the Lake routes are meeting with very little success. 
With freight rates as high as 75c. a ton offered on shipments 
to Milwaukee and Chicago and $1 a ton to side ports on Lake 
Michigan, vessel owners are reluctant to close contracts as de- 
livery of cargoes at these ports takes vessels away from Lake 
Superior, where larger profits are made in loading grain and 
iron ore for the downbound trips. Even for Lake Superior 
ports, shippers offer 20 to 45c. over the early contract rate to 
induce carriers to handle coal. 


CLEVELAND 


All grades affected by dock workers’ strike. Lake ship- 
ments held up. Slack coal makes a sharp advance. 


The dock workers’ strike at the head of the Lakes has 
caused all Lake shipments to stop, and has also tightened up 
the car supply, as practically no coal has been unloaded at 
the Lake ports and the majority of empties are being used 
for ore coming down. The operators are applying as much 
of their coarse coal as they can on contracts and there has 
been no recession in prices on this grade. 

Practically 60 per cent. of the slack tonnage results from 
Lake coal and with the Lake shipments stopped, slack ad- 
vanced 25c. per ton; it is selling now at prices equaling 
or better than mine-run prices. The indications are now 
that slack will not be offered at less than the contract price, 
which is $1, for the balance of the year, but at the same time 
it will not go any higher than at present as the large con- 
sumers will crush mine-run as soon as they realize the supply 
of slack will not be enough to meet requirements. 


Following are the market prices, per short ton, f.o.b. 

Cleveland: 

Three- Mine- Three- Mine- 

quarter run Slack quarter run Slack 
No. 8 .... $2.10 $2.00 $2.10 Youghiogheny $2.60 $2.50 ...... 
Cambridge... 2.10 2.00 2.10 Pittsburgh... 2.60 2:00) weesietoe 
Middle Dist.. 2.00 1.90 2),05~ Pocahontas... sun. 3.05 tie 
Hocking..... ae : 1.95 Wairmont:: 4, > 2al0 2.00 $2.10 

COLUMBUS. 


Domestic buying increasing. Heavy movement in the Lake 
trade. Steam consumption continues to expand. 


The trade has been fairly active during the past week. 
Domestic business is gradually increasing and there is 
more strength displayed in every field. Prices are generally 
strong and there is every indication that an advance will be 
in order early in September. 

The best feature at this time is the increase in domestic 
orders, due to dealers stocking up to take care of their fall 
business. Dealers are now accumulating a surplus of Poca- 
hontas, West Virginia splints and Hocking to be able to care 
for the demands of householders. Rural dealers are also in 
the market for larger amounts. One of the worst features 
is the shortage of labor, which prevents the prompt unload- 
ing of cars; in many cases it has been necessary for yardmen 
to pay from 25 to 30ec. per ton for unloading. Retail prices are 
strong at the levels which have prevailed for some time. 
Anthracite is moving in large quantities and the same is true 
of Pocahontas and smokeless. 

Lake trade is still active and the tonnage going from Ohio 
and West Virginia mines to the head of the Lakes is large. 
Reports from the Northwest show that the movement off the 
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docks to interior points is active, thus avoiding congestion. 
Lake prices remain strong. Chartering of boats is difficult, 
as there are few bottoms available at present. Lake rates on 
tramp freighters are exceedingly high. 

The steam trade is one of the staple features and the 
tonnage used for manufacturing purposes shows no diminu- 
tion. Buying in the open market is attended with ‘difficulty 
as prices are high. Some of the larger consumers have been 
trying to accumulate surpluses as in former years, but prices 
are not attractive. There is a better demand for the small 
sizes and prices have advanced. Railroads are taking quite 
a good tonnage for the movement of trains. 

The production in many Ohio fields has been curtailed by 
the car shortage. Eastern Ohio is probably the worst sufferer, 
but there is a shortage in other districts. The Hocking 
Valley R.R. is probably the best off as to equipment. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 


Hock- Pom- East Heck- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.80 ..... LO ane Ried pore e $1.30 $1.35 : 
Inchanda quarter. 1.50 1.60 $1.40 Mine-run......... 1.20 1.20 $1.15 
Three-quarter-inch 1.40 1.45 1.35 Nut, peaand slack. 85 85 .80 
Noe 25) 1.30) 1-25 Coarse slack...... 75 75 .70 
CINCINNATI 


Increasing activity noted in all departments. 
especially strong, and domestic improving. 
and moves readily. 

While the 1ecent extremely hot weather has had the usual 
psychological effect on the domestic market,’ this is the only 
weak spot in the trade. Demand in other quarters is very 
lively, at prices which show a constant upward trend. Nut 
and slack is again at a premium, the better grades com- 
manding $1 a ton f.o.b. mines, and in some cases more. 

The strong market for steam grades has resulted in a 
heavy production, and this has contributed slightly to the dull 
state of the domestic market, which is still rather quiet. With 
the fall season immediately ahead it is certain that domestic 
business will improve, as retailers so far have delivered coin- 
paratively little coal to their customers, and in many cases 
still have the bulk of their winter’s supply to buy. 

The limited car supply continues a feature, the floods of 
last week in the Cabin Creek and Paint Creek districts of 
West Virginia contributing an element which will also tend 
to strengthen the market. 


LOUISVILLE 

Car and labor shortage handicapping Kentucky operators, 
while demand has been increased by the West Virginia floods. 
Domestic coal stronger. 

Continued inability of railroads to supply sufficient cars to 
eastern Kentucky mines is the feature of the current situa- 
tion. The demand for steam coals is insistent and there are 
reports that plants dependent on this field for their supply are 
about to close down. The West Virginia floods have tended 
to divert buyers to the eastern Kentucky field and it is ex- 
pected that prices under competitive bidding will advance 
rapidly. The domestic demand is improving and retailers are 
in the market again. Settlement of the strike in western 
Kentucky, will mean an increased production from that field 
shortly. 


Steam grades 
Spot coal scarce 


EU NeneNnTNNENENUUNEAENGRENNATEN NANO AAONeOCAMLUNEACAMEDOGEAEA ed eaoncuacea Ree ntoesoeueateoeouauooeaoeNeeneateataveosuovsauanedoedeevegouaueguanesuedeaueseaasOuaneadecreneneoedueceneeetpes 

COKE 

Se carvan rrvriasnren ciate runols ae ite pea Oe 
CONNELLSVILLE 

Prompt furnace coke stiffer. Less apprehensions for fu- 

ture on account of increase in byproduct ovens. Production 


and shipments decreased somewhat. 


The spot coke market has stiffened. There are still some 
offerings of questionable grades at less than $2.75, but any 
coke offered at as low as $2.50 would be distinctly off grade, 
and there have been occasional sales of standard grade at 
$2.85. The market, however, is very quiet in point of tonnage 
moving. There is very little demand from consumers, and 
brokers buy only occasionally, when they can pick up bar- 
gains to apply on their contracts. The offerings are very 
limited, the great majority of operators not having a carload 
to spare. 

While production, curtailed of late by the hot weather, may 
be expected to be more subject to the dictation of the opera- 
tors within a week or two, there is generally a stronger tone 
in the situation due to possibilities of lower Connellsville coal 
being salable for fuel purposes in case the coal market stif- 
fens further, and also to the prospect that the byproduct 
ovens being completed, and which have been considered so 
menacing, will draw coal largely from the Connellsville region. 
There is nothing being done as to contracts and the quo- 
tation given is practically a nominal one. We quote: Spot 
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furnace, $2.75@2.85; contract furnace, $2.50; prompt foundry, 
$3.25@3.50; contract foundry, $3.25@3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Aug. 5 at 
394,200 tons, a decrease of 22,855 tons, and shipments at 394,- 
047 tons, a decrease of 23,850 tons, 


Buffalo—The market continues very firm, with some grades 
advancing. The demand is in excess of the output and the 
consumption promises to keep up for an indefinite time. Men 
are hard to get at the ovens. Quotations are $5.25 for best 
72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $5 for 48-hr. furnace, $4.40 for 
high sulphur and $4.25 for stock coke. 


Chicago—Demanad still exceeds supply. Byproduct ovens do 
not seem to be able to reduce accumulated orders on hand. 
Nominal prices per net ton f.o.b. cars, Chicago, are as fol- 
lows: Connellsville, $6@6.26; Wise County, $6@6.25; by- 
product foundry, $6@6.25; byproduct domestic, $4.95@5.30; 
gas house, $4.50@4.75. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 
Prices firm. Car shortages give operators much concern. 
Open shipments of all grades sold at higher prices. Steam 
market very strong. 


Steam coal continues to be absorbed liberally, and there 
is some disposition to accumulate a surplus for the coming 
winter, though higher prices in the open market are mitigat- 
ing against this movement. Small steam sizes are the most 
active with prices unduly strong. The supply of screenings 
is inadequate, due to curtailed production of domestic lump. 
Some of the large public service corporations, heavy buyers 
of screenings, who almost fixed the market prices of fine 
coal in former days, are now being obliged to pay the opera- 
tors’ price to get their requirements filled. 

No bargain offerings of any kind are noted. Eastern ship- 
ments are generally light, with prices well maintained. It 
is authoritatively stated that about 2,000 cars of unbilled coal 
are on hand at the mines in central and southern Illinois, 
the major portion of which contain domestic sizes. Delayed 
buying will cause higher prices later. Some southern Illinois 
operators have already informed the trade that the advance 
on domestic sizes will be 15c. Sept. 1, instead of 10c.; 
Hocking shippers are likely to increase their prices 15c. per 
ton the middle of this month, and some of the Indiana com- 
panies are discussing advancing prices Sept. 1. 

Threshing coals are in greater demand. Operators are hesi- 
tating about making further contracts for winter deliveries, 
and as a result many retailers and individual consumers are 
uneasy.. Box-car shipments are becoming increasingly scarce 
to this territory. Producers of domestic sizes state that 
dealers are still very slow in placing orders for their stocks. 
The situation is being further complicated by the fact that 
a severe shortage of cars is expected later in the season. A 
new development in Western trade centers is that many con- 
sumers have been told that shippers have no more high- 
grade coals to offer, and the consumer has been forced to turn 
to low-grade coals to fill up the gap. 

With four months of the Lake shipping season now over, 
it is estimated that the shortage of bituminous coal at the 
upper Lake docks by the close of navigation will be near 
3,000,000 tons, provided no serious interruption to shipments 
occurs during the balance of the season. Coal famine condi- 
tions in the Northwest will largely depend upon climatic 
conditions next winter; should there be a winter as severe 
as the last one no doubt considerable additional rail coal will 
have to be shipped into that territory. Crop conditions are 
not as good as expected, and this tends te curtail the fuel 
consumption. 


CHICAGO 
Improved demand in Chicago for domestic sizes. Steam 
coals. retain strength. Smokeless shipments scarce. An- 


thracite trade dull. 


Prices on southern Illinois domestic sizes are rigidly up- 
held, and increased ordering is apparent. By the end of the 
month it is felt that it will only be a question of supplying 
the demand. Franklin County operators will ask $1.90 in 
September for domestic lump and egg: screenings are averag- 
ing around the dollar mark. A heavy percentage of coal is 
moving from Williamson County mines under contracts with 
the railroads and other large industries Saline County 
operators have had restricted production, owing to shortage 


‘of cars. 


The mines of the central [Illinois district are operating 
about halt time. An exceptionally heavy tonnage of steam 
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sizes is moving northward. Kansas City jobbers are nego- 
tiating with the Springfield operators to supply screenings in 
that territory under contract, owing to the low rate in effect 
over the Chicago & Alton Ry. 

Prices have stiffened on both Indiana domestic and steam 
sizes, with a better demand from all quarters. Industrial 
absorption of screenings is increasing in Chicago. Higher 
prices will undoubtedly cause many consumers in Indiana 
cities to consider the advisability of laying in their supplies 
without further delay. The car situation does not improve, 
and some Indiana operatovs feel that the railroads are not 
providing equipment for mines on account of the unprece- 
dented traffic in higher classes of freight. A number of con- 
tracts for school coal have been let at higher prices than 
last year. The demand for screenings is sufficient to take 
eare of the entire production in the Clinton field, which is 
now quite heavy. In the Sullivan and Linton fields idle.mines 
are being reopened. 

In the smokeless market the heavy demand and activity 
in mine-run causes continued comment. The curtailment of 
transportation from the New River district, due to floods, has 
resulted in restriction of shipments to inland points. Indi- 
cations point to mines concentrating more on mine-run coal 
and shipping less sized production, owing to the heavy calls 
for straight mine-run. Chicago dealers have placed increased 
orders during the week on account of the railroad labor con- 
troversy, fearing that later transportation may not be avail- 
ablee. 

Hocking domestic sizes are in better demand. Kentucky 
shipments have been restricted to this territory by reason of 
shortage of cars. Storms and floods in the splint field have 
prevented shipment of normal tonnage to this territory, with 
consequent stiffening of prices. 

Anthracite orders are still very backward, but greater 
activity in hard coal is anticipated before the close of the 
present month. An increased amount of chestnut has been 
ordered from the country districts. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton f.o.b. cars mines: 


Williamson and 
Vranklin Co. 
Lump...... $1.65@1.75 
Steam lump 1.35@1.50 
2} and 3-in. 


Carter- Knox and 
Springfield ville Clinton Greene Cos. 
1.60@1.70 $1. Goa 75 $1.60@1.65 $1.50@1.60 
1.25@1.35 1.30@1.35 1.30 


lump; 2-9. or 1.40@1.50 
1}-in. lump. r ok ee eae 
Egg........ 1.65@1.75 1.25@1.35 1.65@1.75 1.50 1.50 
Niitiateccke 1.60@1.75 1425 ei! 1.35@1.50 1.40@1.50 
No.lwashed 1.65@1.75 re 1.65@1.75 Ba: oe 
No.2washed 1.60@1.75 SOUe -90@1.00 
No. lnut.. 1.65@1.75 ee pee ae 
No. 2nut.. 1.50@1.50 pase : He 
Mine-run... 1525 1.15 1.10@1.15 1.15 
Screenings. . 951.00 .90@ .95 a .95W1.00 .90@ .95 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. ‘ 
& Saline Co. IE. Kentucky W.Va.Smok’l. Smokeless Hocking 

Lump...... $1.65@1.75 $1.70@2.00 $1.90@2.00 $1.75@2.00 $1.70@1 .80 
li-in. lump. 1.40@1.50 1.50@1.60 
Beersch seen Oo. vonei. 35@1.60 1 85@2. 00 1. 75@2. oo 1. eee. 65 
Natio ne 1.60@1.75 1.15@1.25 1.75@1.80 1.50@1.75 © Bac 
No.lnut.. 1.65@1.75 noe oe Setord a 
No.2nut.. 1.65@1.75 ed ks : dusts 
Mine-run.. . ee: 1.00@1.15 1.45@1.50 1.35@1.50 1.25 
Screenings. . 90@ .95 .90@ .95 ater Rea Be sKe 


KANSAS CITY 


Market steady and prices firm. 
difficulties cause some anvxiety. 


Car shortage and labor 


There is just enough steam coal coming in to supply the 
demand and prices are steady. A slight car shortage and 
the delay of miners and operators in the Southwestern district 
in reaching an agreement are causing a barely perceptible 
disturbance of the market. The probable increase in the 
price of gas in Kansas City and the report of extraordinary 
productions of oil have been matters of discussion with 
reference to possible coal sales. 

The result of the conferences between the railroad 
employees and the railroad officials in the Hast is watched 
carefully by consumers in this district. 

Prices per short ton f.o.b. mines, 
to Kansas City, are as follows: 


with freight indicated 


Cherokee lump... $2.25 $0.90 Morning Glo 

Cherokee mine- (Higgs iavuianes $2.35 $0.60 
TAIN: eke ete 1.85 -90 Arkansas Semi- 

Cherokee nut 2.25 15 Anthracite #08) S28 2.10 

Cherokee mill.... 1.70 -75 Arkansas Anthra- 

Cherokee slack 1.35 to1.50 .75 Cite, slZesi anes 4.10 2.20 

Lexington block.. 2.25 -40 Arkansas Anthra- 

Parlor block... - 2.25 -40 cite lump...... 3.85 2.20 

Richmond! 2. 21.0. 6 2.25 -40 Pennsylvania An- 

Waverly nut..... 2.00 -40 thracite chest- 

Novinger No. 1 MUt? ose ae eee Fy ee 2.60 
TAN YETD sre teste teas 2.00 40 Pennsylvania 

Navineee Coc 2.00 .60 Bates. ee eee 6.85 2.60 

Novinger nut.. . 1.85 -60 Pennsylvania egg 7.10 2.60 

Farmer's Block Waverly lump.... 2.00 .40 
(Red Label).... 2.65 -60 
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COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a statement of car loads of bituminous 
coal and beehive coke that originated on 49 railroads in July, ~ 
1916, compiled from reports received by the Geological Survey 
by noon, Aug. 15, 1916: 


Beehive cCOK€ ....eseeeees 
Bituminous 


July, 1916 
47,569 


June, 1916 
; 50,102 
376,775 


July, 1915 
’ 46,110 
380,041 


364,396 


ee ee | 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of coal imports 
and exports of the United States for May, 1915-16, and for 
the 11 inonths ending May, 1914-15-16, in long tons: 





—— ™M Eleven Months——————. 
Imports 1915 1916 1914 1915 1916 
Anthracite, total.. SL ee Hs 5,182 12,336 7,199 
Bituminous, total 89,140 109, 041 11,266,411 1,310,889 1,517,498 
United Kingdom 957 504 10,684 33,919 8,175 
ANACAy SN ae 77,213 106,973 938,182 1,036,285 1,351,632 
Japan.. we 4,510 1,050 83,851 77,490 71,450 
Australia....... 6,040 514 230,081 160,947 84,545 
Other countries. QU) ye ko ntan 3,613 2,248 1,696 
Coke... ee 3,631 5,286 198,234 83, 973 56,333 
Exports 
Anthracite total.. 422,694 450,785 3,525,849 3,329,552 3,358,655 
Canadas: jaaniee 412,479 442,508 3,469,646 3,269,000 3,234,691 
Argentina... .iio0 Sed kad, Sodvawiet. oO. iba ene 2,926 
Brazil #2. see on Eee l (cP RA eee 2,473 
Uruguay. 2. oC 30 be Seen eee ae 84 60,552 600 
Other countries. 10,215 8,276 56,119). 7 ees 117,965 
Bituminous total. 1,404,277 1,984,100 14,519,400 12,479,585 16,769,604 
Italy: tiny 285,027 160,4650 pele 1,245,260 2,566,538 
Canadaice aoe 589,512 1,310,026 10,678,541 7,551,864 9,258,795 
Panaracer 34,321 48,030 336,617 295,664 445,630 
Mexicogenmecns 30,247 18,156 280,526 369,166 202,093 
Ubi ns eee 107,650 115,427 1,048,379 990,222 1,132,298 
West Indies.... 34,471 44,229 532,108 413,486 539,205 
Argentina...... 108,730 100,583 129,432 406,058 676,670 
Brazilisnaeee 65,183 107,087 229,059 404,780 617,458 
Uruguayo..-eee 14,401 10,278 56,252 91,671 117,505 
Other countries. 134,735 69,819 1,228,486 711,414 1,213,412 
Total coal..... 1,826,971 2,434,885 18,045,249 15,809,137 20,128,259 
Coke.« content 74,581 91,147 697,794 533,845 894,985 
Bunker coal..... 647,918 741,167 7,124,527 6,334,773 6,813,383 
1 Part year only. 
SECT EET 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Exports—British exports for June and the six months of 
the past three years were as follows: 

















June Six Months— 

To 1914 1915 1916 1914 1915 1916 
Russia..... 705,715 S281 Pere ee 2,009,789 19,420 1,690 
Sweden.... 391,533 285,693 . 142,453 1,800,093 1,628,068 808,799 
Norway.... 152,058 202,877 246,875 1,247,501 1,359,295 1,168,815 
Denmark... 219,991 281,255 186,542 1,389,551 1,537,240 1,204,082 
Germany... 8233978 Ame Blasi 5 iene ae 4,202,651") wictien eee 
Netherlands 163,574 113,171 110,395 872,526 762,209 578,577 
Belgium.... 140,565" ee SS ae ee 880,366 . 22480) eee 
France..... 965,326 1,546,559 1,497,923 6,818,125 8,460,758 8,481,012 
Portugal?... 102,929 86,512 64,560 650,349 533,452 488,436 
Spain*..... 253,377 152,248 222,309 1,756,681 1,046,031 1,101,193 
Italy. caves 632,393 399,353 497,040 4,533,077 3,068,374 2,704,214 
Aus. Hung.. 83,802 Breage tae nnn ne 462,164 © Dong ene ere 
Greece..... 66,664 32,446 4,279 374,132 219,489 88,727 
Roumania. . 25,0) Sete ae een case.. 156,720... swipe eee 
Turkey..... CO LIGV ABS ee eens 309,307 6,550". eee 
Algeria..... 75,139 70,481 54,549 610,528 525,495 419,741 
Portugals. . 9,258 10,716 35,199 97,993 112,784 140,410 
Chileno 34,035 13,297 4,219 302,205 35,430 16,532 
Brazil 135,821 32,040 12,441 727,128 341,270 164,092 
Uruguay... 66,334 1OSO5 She 390,608 204,092 152,527 
Argentina. . 210,369 74,970 28,648 1,825,940 958,072 565,356 

. Channel Is.. 10,036 7,590 8,374 76,853 61,117 50,183 
Gibraltar... 14,526 32,218 38,413 170,629 190,066 251,316 
Malta:..... 35,129 28,805 1,598 242,657 86,276 31,398 
Egypt?..... 211,818 65,864 60, 323 1,636,842 685,796 356,394 
Adens aman 5,708 28 dle a ae 85,569 89,179 5,908 
India eee 12,800 50 Top 110,802 12,160 8,722 
Ceylon 26,096 469 7,189 172,695 31,990 20,543 
Miscell'’ous. 99,526 68,769 42,369 673,457 357,970 266,794 
Coke7iinas 73,163 52,713 139,574 517,609 419,709 744,247 
Briquettes.. 192,034 115,404 98,683 1,044,360 624,875 684,979 

Total.... 5,999,417 3,725,423 3,503,955 36,148,907 23,377,174 20,504,687 
Bunker.... 1,681,477 1,065,779 1,110,632 10,182,157 7,400,32i 6,578,207 


1 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo-Fgyptian Sudan. 
dependencies. * And Canaries. ® West Africa. 


Note—The figures in the above table do not include Admiralty and certain 
other shipments. 
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Placing 


T WAS a pathetic scene. Contrasted 
with the clear, blue sky outside and the 
noise and bustle inside the railroad station 

wheze the final parting took place, it was 
doubly hard to witness. 


The principal character was the former 
timekeeper for a coal concern. He was start- 
ing under the escort of a competent-looking 
guard for the state penitentiary, where a 
sentence of three years for embezzlement 
awaited him. His wife and three small 
children were present to bid him goodbye. 
The woman, true to the best of her kind, was 
straining him to her bosom and crying as only 
a broken-hearted wife can. ‘The children, 
too, were tearfully trying to kiss him goodbye, 
seeming to know that he was not coming back 
soon. At last the thing was accomplished and 
the man was hurried to the departing train. 
His going, though, had wrenched the very 
heartstrings of all who had witnessed the 
pitiful scene. 


The mother (for she could no longer be 
called wife) gathered her children together 
and slowly made her way out into the clear 
day. But my thoughts, like my eyes, were 
anything but clear as I watched them start 
back to the ruined home. I had known the 
man for years. He had been 


loyal and honest up to the SUCCES 


time of his fall. His guilt was 
undisputed. He had admitted 
everything. 


I was still wondering what 
could be done to keep such 
things from happening when 
I was startled by a remark 
from a man standing close by, 
the manager of a progressive 
mining concern in the same 
district. He said: 


“That poor fellow is only 


SUOUCOUUCCEUULECUDEEEEEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE COED SS PERSEEEEES SSPE E CS ERGAPOSEOA EEE EERE EOE EERO SERED, 


T IS proper to place all 
I the blame at the door of 
the man who goes wrong 
af the company has done its 
best to render temptation 
negligible. But the concern 
that makes theft easy, there- 
by placing a premium on 
dishonesty, should 

held guiltless. 





half to blame. ‘The folks he worked for ought 
to serve part of his sentence.’’ ‘‘What do 
you mean?” Jasked him. “Just what I said,” 
he replied. “‘Do you know how he started 
wrong?’ JI told him I didn’t, and then he told 
me briefly how the thing happened. 


‘That man was not only the timekeeper at 
his mine but was paymaster as well. He 
made up the payroll, sent it to the general 
office and they sent out the money to him to 
pay off. No one ever checked his work in 
any way. He was bonded, it is true, but that 
in itself doesn’t insure honesty. 


“Leaving out the details, it is enough to 
say that he withstocd the temptation to do 
anything wrong for several years. But, as he 
himself expressed it when caught, it was sim- 
ply a case of making it too easy for a fellow. 
He got in a financial pinch, put a straw man 
on the roll and kept him there two or three 
years, signing a statement and drawing the 
money on pay days. He told us he never 
would have thought of it if the company had 
been checking his work in any way. He was 
simply one of those men who are not strong 
enough to stand this kind of thing. That’s 
why I say the concern should stand part of 
the blame.’ There is 100 per cent. of 
blame to be placed for such 
crimes and there are hundreds 
of men today who are just as 
susceptible and no_ better 
guarded against temptation 
than was this poor fellow. 


How shall we place the 
blame? 


Is it fair to put it all on the 
weak victim and his innocent 
family, or should we not split 
it “fifty-fifty’’ with the con- 
cern and the man? 


not be 
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SY NOPSIS—In coal mining, safety and efficiency 
are mutually interdependent. The greatest ob- 
stacles encountered are 1gnorance and carelessness. 
These may be overcome only by training and habit. 
Electricity and the employment of incombustible 
materials of construction have done much to make 
present-day mines safer than they were formerly. 





Perhaps no subject is of greater importance to the min- 
ing industry than that of safety and efficiency. Safety, 
or freedom from danger, and security to human life, is 
unquestionably the crowning achievement of efficiency. 

Safety is something of a very personal nature; it is 
personal insurance. Adherence to its principles cannot 
be thrown on and off as a cloak, nor can it be delegated to 
another. ‘To be safe one must think safety constantly, 
make it the result of unconscious effort and one’s second 
nature. Hence education upon the subject is of first im- 
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OVERWINDING AND OVERSPEEDING DEVICE 
ATTACHED TO A HOIST ENGINE 
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portance. It is the prime educational factor, for without 
it and the habits it inculcates the inevitable accident may 
occur. 

Every move for increased efficiency underground must 
be taken with due consideration for the safety of the 
workman. It is known to be a fact that mine managers, 
superintendents and foremen are and have been for many 
years vitally interested in the well-being of their work- 
men. In corroboration of the above I quote from the 1907 
report of the Department of Mines of Pennsylvania as 
follows: “The Pennsylvania mining industry is in most 
excellent condition, the equipment and management of 
most of the mines are up to date, and great effort has 
been made in recent years to render the mines safe for the 
workmen and at the same time to give better protection 
to property.” 

Strict compliance with the mine laws would probably 
help to reduce accidents, were noncompliance with these 
laws the only contributory cause. Such, however, is not 
always the case, and a study of statistics will show that a 


——_—_. 


*Lehigh Valley Coal Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


large percentage of accidents arises from carelessness and 
ignorance on the part of the injured person. Legislation 
will not and cannot eliminate accidents that are the result 
of carelessness. ‘This must be corrected through education. 

Safety education is being promulgated in a general way 
through the posting of safety signs and the distribution 
of booklets containing instructions and safety regula- 
tions for the guidance and protection of employees. Dan- 
ger signals and guide signs are now posted where such 
signs, a few years ago, were considered unnecessary. 
Tracks are kept in better condition than ever before. 
Fifteen years ago machinery was considered well guarded, 
but the precautions then taken would not be considered 
adequate now or in keeping with the modern slogan of 
“safety first.” 

The great problem that confronts us all is self-interest. 
How often can the reader recall having cautioned his 
neighbor regarding a dangerous practice only to be told 
that this certain work had always been done in that 





FIG, 2. SAFETY GATES AT AN INTERMEDIATE 
SHAFT LANDING 


manner. Safety guards are often removed by careless 
workmen for the purpose of making repairs and, adjust- 
ments, with no thought of replacement after the cause 
which necessitated their removal has been corrected. 
What has been done to safeguard the workman at the 
face? This can be answered briefly by stating that the 
conditions existing there have not materially changed. 
The system of mining now followed is about the same as 
regards the condition of roof and working place as was 
the case in the early days of the industry. It is largely 
left to the judgment of the miner whether his place is safe 
or not, notwithstanding the fact that the foreman or his 
assistant visits each working face several times a day. 
The treacherous nature of the roof requires that the miner 
must be ever on the alert, for conditions change rapidly 
after the top has been exposed to the air. The miner is 
slow to adopt safety suggestions and will even persist in 
working under a bad top after being warned of his danger. 
The foreman will tell a miner before he enters his 
place in the morning that he has a suspicious-looking roof 
and will instruct him to secure the top roof or take it 
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FIG. 3. A MULE BARN OF FIREPROOF 
CONSTRUCTION 


down before doing anything else. Several hours after- 
ward the foreman may visit the place and find the miner 
and his laborer working under the roof about which he 
was cautioned in the morning. Or the foreman may find 
that the accident which he anticipated has already hap- 
pened. The most difficult condition to overcome is human 
carelessness. 

In the early days of the mining industry, transporta- 
tion was confined to men and mules or horses. In those 
days transportation roads were short; but as time passed 
and distances grew, it became necessary in order to keep 
down the cost to introduce some mechanical motive power. 
The steam locomotive was first introduced into the mines, 
using coal as a fuel. Then followed compressed-air loco- 
motives. Both of these motive powers are now in use. 

In the amount or volume of work done at the present 
day the mule is probably in the lead, with electricity a 
close second. The steam locomotive has largely disap- 
peared, while compressed-air machines are giving way to 
those electrically driven. It is doubtful if electricity will 
ever eliminate mule transportation entirely, but without 
abandoning any of the established methods of transporta- 
tion, electricity because of the flexibility of its application 
will take the lead in the not far distant future. 

Statistics compiled by the Department of Mines of 
Pennsylvania for the past 17 years show that fatal acci- 
dents by cars have increased approximately 68 per cent., 
while in the same period the tonnage output has in- 
creased about 51 per cent. The various changes in the 


FIG. 4. A MODERN PUMPING STATION OF LARGE 
CAPACITY 





FIG. 5. THE WATER END OF A LARGE PUMP 


method of transportation may be one reason for the in- 
crease in fatalities, but a study of statistics would indicate 
that a large percentage of the accidents could have been 
avoided if the injured had exercised caution. 

The photographs accompanying this article will show 
some of the safeguards placed about the workmen. Fig. 
1 is a partial view of a shaft hoisting engine showing the 
winding drums and the speed and distance governor, or 
what is commonly known as an overwinding device. 





FIG. 6. LANDING GATES AT FOOT OF SHAFT 


FIG. 7. AUTOMATIC TRIP ALARM ON CAR 
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Should the engineer become suddenly ill while the engine 
is in motion and the nature of his illness be such that he 
would lose control of the engine, this device will auto- 
matically bring it to a stop when the cage is at a safe dis- 
tance from the sheave wheel. This device will also prevent 
running at a reckless speed. 


VENTILATION Is IMPORTANT 


As a general rule mines are well ventilated. The air 
current in most operations is maintained by one or more 
centrifugal ventilators or fans. Machines of this type 
which have been recently installed are much superior in 
design and efficiency to those formerly placed in opera- 
tion. Modern machines supply a constant current of fresh 
air to every portion of the mine through airways of ample 
proportions. The efficient foreman prides himself upon 
a properly ventilated mine. 

The electrical industry has contributed more to the 
safety and efficiency of mining than is generally supposed. 
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form now in use. This same pipe is also used as a speak- 
ing tube. Fig. 2 shows an intermediate shaft landing 
where substantial safety gates and car stops are plainly 
visible. 

Those who are in charge of a mine or a section of a 
mine should be ever on the alert for dangerous places. 
Electric wiring should be carefully and substantially pro- 
tected at all crossings. All signals should be kept 
in perfect condition. Mine telephones, which are of 
prime importance, should always be in proper working 
order, because at the time of an accident quick communi- 
cation with the surface may mean the saving of human 
life. Occasionally the telephone service of an entire 
mine is found to be out of order for several days at a 
time. This is due to a lack of interest on the part of the 
men in charge. 

Those vi are in charge of work and who are given men 
and materials to work with should manifest a personal in- 
terest in the use of their implements and should also take 





FIG. 8. SPECIAL CARS FOR EXPLOSIVES 


In the order of their adoption the more important elec- 
trical devices contributing to safety are, first, the electric- 
signal system; next, the telephone, which is merely an 
extension of the signaling system; following these come 
the electric light and the ‘electric piotar! 

The electric signal which may consist of a bell or a 
flash-lght, contributes to the safety and efficiency of min- 
ing by sending or receiving signals or important commu- 
nications quickly. The electric light has no rival for gen- 
eral illumination, and it improves the mine air in so far as 
it replaces oil-burning lamps. The electric locomotive 
when mules are disposed of will contribute toward im- 
proved ventilation as well as efficiency. 

Electric apparatus, if not properly installed, maintained 
and operated, may become a menace to safety and effi- 
ciency. The first and most important consideration in 
connection with electric equipment is insulation, and good 
insulation is more difficult to maintain in a mine than 
elsewhere, especially in a damp and wet place, under 
which condition deterioration is rapid. 

Telephones and signals are not as a rule given the at- 
tention their importance requires. Another form of sig- 
nal that has contributed largely to the safety of the mine 
worker is the pneumatic signal. This consists of a tube, 
usually a 2- or 214-in. wrought-iron pipe, extending from 
the engine room to the bottom of the shaft or slope. At 
each level and in the engine room the signal tube is con- 
nected with a small hand-operated air pump that is pro- 
vided with a small whistle and a bell. This signaling ap- 
paratus is very simple and is more reliable than any other 


FIG. 9. SPECIAL SLOPE PASSENGER CAR 


personal pride in seeing that all equipment is in first- 
class working condition at all times. 

The fire risk underground is much less now than it was 
a few years ago. Mule barns, see Fig. 3, are now con- 
structed entirely of fireproof materials, which surpass 
from the standpoint of safety as well as that of sanitation 
the conditions existing a dozen years ago. Pumprooms, 
engine houses, shaft landings and approaches are protected 
by steel and concrete construction. All these improve- 
ments have helped to reduce accidents from fires, since 
today the inside building and main entrances are con- 
structed of noncombustible materials. 

Fig. 4 shows a modern pumping station, with a capable 
of 2,500 gal. per min. Notice the substantial concrete 
and steel construction. Fig. 5 is another pumping sta- 
tion of the same capacity as the one in Fig. 4, showing 
the water end of the pnp: 
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The Distillates of Coal are essential to many industries, 
and yet only about 20 per cent. of the coal output of the 
United Kingdom is at present carbonized and the whole of 
the tar, ammonia and benzol contained in the remaining 80 
per cent. 1s therefore lost. Coal operators in America should 
give this matter close attention. What it means may be real- 
ized by quoting Sir William Garforth before the Institution of 
Mining Engineers. Take his estimate of 5,000,000 tons of coal 
burnt in beehive ovens without obtaining the recovery of 
the byproducts. “This quantity alone represents a loss of 
70,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, 250,000 tons of tar and 
12,000,000 to 15,000,000 gal. of benzol, all of which could be 
saved if the coal were distilled in retort ovens.” In connec- 
tion with the distillation of coal he suggests that inquiry 
should be made into the possibility of utilizing the waste 
gases from byproduct ovens. 
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ssSet-Over’® Tables for the 
Mine Transitman 


By F. C. Sannzr 


Most mine transitmen are only too familiar with the 
inconvenience and delay caused by entries being driven 
off the line of sights. After advancing the survey to 
the face of the entry and devoting considerable time 
to calculating not only the centers at the last station, 
hut also the direction in which the sights should be set 
in order to get the entries back to their proper centers 
at some suitable distance, the transit must be set up 
at the last station to put in the sights. When the 
entries have been driven the proper distance to bring 
them to the desired centers, the transitman is again 
compelled to make two set-ups in order to put the sights 
in on the projected line, 

These tables make it possible to advance the survey 
in one direction and set the sights in another, making 
only one set-up of the instrument. They also reduce 
to a minimum the time spent on calculations. With a 
competent chainman the transitman can be setting up 
at another place while the chainman puts in the sights 
at the offset distance as given by the transitman before 
departing. 

In the following description of the use of these tables 
the station will be used as one of the sights; also, the 
station will be the nearer to the face of the entry and 
the sight outbye from the station. 

Assume that on setting up at station A, after putting 
in station B, also marking a point of this line 4 ft. from 
B, it is found that the entry has been driven 5 deg. to— 
the right of the direction in which the sights have been 
set; also that the distance from station A to station B 


TABLE 1. OFFSET DISTANCES TABLE 2. 
Siaee2, | 5 ee eg es 
fers 0770.09 23° 1.27 1.70 2.12 20 0.85" 0.70 1. 
Seep 90.14 0.17 24° «1134 1.78 2.23 307 0.52 1.05 1. 
Bemee senegal 0.26 25° 1.40 1.87 2.33 407 0.70 1.40 ° 2. 
290.9150.28 0.35 26° 1.46 1.95 2.44 50 0.87 1.74 2. 
B°0.26 0.35 0.44 27° 1.53 2.04 2.55 60’ 1.05 2.09 3. 
Beege2 0 42/0.53 28°, 1.60. 2.13 2.66 | 70h 1.22 12/44 9. 
720.87 0.49 0.61 29° 1.66 2.22 2:77 80 1.40 2.79 4. 
8°) 0.42 0.56 0:70 30° 1.73 2.31 2.80 90" 1.57 3.14 4. 
Of 0.48 0.63 079 31° 1.80 2.40 3.00 100’ 1.75 3.49 5. 
meee cs 071 0.88 32° 1.87 2.50 3.12 110’ (1.92° 3.88 5. 
9120.58 ,0.78 0.97 | 33° 1.95 2.60 °3.25 120° 2:09 4.18 6. 
fee 0.64 0.85 1.06 34° 2:02 2.70 3.37 130° 2.26 4.53 6. 
$270169 0.92 1.15 35° 2.10 2.80 3.50 140° 2.45 4.83. 7. 
ms 1.00 1.25. 36° 2.18 2:91 3.63 150% 2/61 6.28 “7. 
eems0) 1.07 1.34 37° 2:26 3.01 3.77 160" 2.79 5.58, 8. 
Meeeereae iis 1.43 38° 2.34 3.18 3.91 — 170° 2.97°°3.938 8. 
Bee gi92 1.22 1.53 30° 2143 3.24 4:05. 180’ 3.14 6,28 | 9. 
1g°) 0.97 1.30 1.62 40° 2.52 3.36 4.20 190’ 3.32 6.63 9. 
igen .031.38° 1.72 41° 2.61 3.48 4.35 200’ 3.49 6.98 10. 
20° 1.09 1.46 1.82 42° 2.70 3.60 4.50 
GP iis 1.64. 1.92 43° 2.80 3.73 4:66 
Ba21 1.62 2.02 44° 2.90 3.86 4.83 
is 160 ft. Referring to Table 2 on the line marked 


160 ft. and the column marked 5 deg., it will be found 
that station B is 13.94 ft. to the right of the projected 
center line. 

It will be assumed now that it is desired to turn the 
entry to the left to get back on the projected center line 
at 200 ft. from station B. Referring again to Table 2 
on the line marked 200 ft. and following the line until 
we come to the distance nearest 13.94 ft., we find this 
to be 13.95 ft. in the column marked 4 deg. Hence 
from the line between station A and station B it will 
be necessary to put in a sight 5 deg. plus 4 deg., or 9 
deg., to the left. The line from station A to B was 
marked at 4 ft. from station B; referring to Table 1 
on the line marked 9 deg. and column marked 4 ft., 
we find the set-over to be 0.63 ft. Since the entry must 
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AGE a0 
swing to the left, we measure from the point 4 ft. from 
station B at right angles and on the right side of the 
line, the distance 0.63 ft. and put in the sight. This 
sight used with station B is the desired direction. 

After the entry has been driven the 200 ft., a station, 
C, is put in at that point and the line B to C marked, 
say, 5 ft. outbye from station C. Referring now to Table 1 
on the line marked 4 deg., that being the angle between 
the projected direction and the line between B and C 
and column marked 5 ft., we find the set-over to be 
0.55 ft. The entry must now, of course, be turned to 
the right; hence we measure from the mark on the line 
B to C, at right angles and on the left side, a distance 


Projected CL. of Entry _ ; 
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SKETCH SHOWING ADAPTION OF TABLES 


of 0.35 ft. to put in the sight. 
C will be the required. direction. 

Table 1 was figured by using the tangents of the 
various angles for the different distances and Table 2 
by using the sines of the various angles for the different 
distances, 

It is not necessary to lay off the right angles, as 
they can be estimated close enough for sight work, but 
ordinary care should be used in making the set-over. 
Should the sight be placed ahead of the station, the 
set-over would be on the same side of the line as you 
desire to have the entry driven, although the sight line 
will not fit in the entry quite so well. Hence the station 
should be put in as close to the face as conditions will 


This sight with station 


CORRECTIONS FOR VARYING ANGLES AND DISTANCES 
ae doh 6% Piezo tease Bee age G3 011%, WE 28 
O5y 4:40 7 ‘17a Ro Ggeeereg er Tees 1s 18.47 ° 43.82, 9.4) 16°. 20’ 
BT 2.09 2/6) © 31d G66 4,185. 4,60 5.21 5.72 6.24 30’ 
09 2.79 3.49. 418 487 5.57 6.26 6.95 7.68 832 40 
62 3.49 4.36 5.23 6.09 696 7.82 868 9.54 10.40 50’ 
#4) 4.10) 5 2o Ge Tenes alee sah oo.g0 10. 49 41945) 42°47" > 60! 
66 4.88 6.10 7.32 8.53 9.74 10.95 12.16 13.36 14.55 70’ 
19 5.58 6.97 8.36 9.75 11.13 12.51 13.89 15.26 16.63 80’ 
Ti 6.28 | 7,84. 99.4010. 07 © 12763" 14.08 15.63. 17,17 18.71. 90’ 
23 6.98 8.72 10.45 12.19 13.92 15.64 17.37 19.08 20.79 100’ 
78 7.67 9.58 11.50 13.40 15.31 17.20 19.10 20.99 22.87 110’ 
28 8.37 10.46 12.54 14.62 16.70 18.77 20.84 22.90 24.95 120’ 
80 9.06 11.33 13.58 15.84 18.09 20.33 22.58 24.81 27.03 130’ 
33 9.76 12.20 14.62 17.06 19.48 21.90 24.32 26.72 29.11 140’ 
85 10.46 13.07 15.66 18.28 20.87 23.47 26.06 28.63 31.19 150’ 
37 11.16 13.94 16.72 19.50 22.27 25.03 27.78 30.53 33.27 160 
90 11.86 14.82 17.77 20.72 23:66 26.59 29.52 32.44 35.34 170’ 
42 12.56 15.69 18.82 21.94 25.05 28.16 31.26 34.35 37.42 180’ 
95 13.25 16.56 19.86 23.16 26.44 29.72 32.94 36.25 39.50 190’ 
47 13.95 17.43 20.91 24.37 27.83 31.29 34.73 38.16 41.58 200’ 

permit. The customary care must be exercised in obtain- 


ing the proper angles. 

The tables here given may not be exactly adaptable 
to all mines, but they can be easily changed to suit local 
conditions. They may be put on tracing cloth of such 
shape and size that the blueprints made therefrom, can 
be neatly folded and carried in the transit books. 


5 
The Satisfactory Working of Any High-Speed Machine is 
settled by the following four points, according to J. A. Mc- 
Lay: (1) Foundations and grouting-up; (2) level and align- 
ment; (3) coupling; (4) connections. He says they are of 
equal importance. Standard high-speed machines, such as 
turbine pumps, fans, motors, ete., are designed to be mounted 
on solid foundations of concrete, brickwork, masonry or 
steel construction, and they should not be set up on tem- 
porary foundations, such as timber, without first consulting 
the makers. 
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SYNOPSIS—It is now necessary at British col- 
lieries to employ a signaling device that will indi- 
cate visually to the hoist engineer the nature of 
the hoist that is to be performed. A device of thas 
kind, which is actuated by a solenoid, is here de- 
scribed. 











At the coal mines in Great Britain it is now required 
that “in connection with every hoisting engine there shall 
be provided an appliance which shall automatically in- 
dicate in a visible manner to the hoisting engineman 
(in addition to the ordinary signal) the nature of the 
signal that is to be complied with.” 

‘This is in accord with Home Office general regula- 
tion No. 95, and it is now imperative upon all colliery 
companies to adopt a uniform code. This code has to 
be given to the hoisting engineer in both a visible and 
an aural form. A simple plan recommended is to pro- 
vide an indicator upon the dial of which all signals are 





CONTACT MAKING -RELEASE 


inscribed and over which a hand traverses step by step, 
pointing to the nature of the hoist. 

The apparatus usually employed consists of a lever 
which, to make contact, must be pulled forward instead 
of being compressed. This is arranged to avoid acci- 
dental contact by leaning on the lever or otherwise in- 
advertently bringing the apparatus into action. Two such 
contact makers are required for the bottom cager, one 
actuating the cautionary signal “men” and the other 
actuating the executive signals. 

The operating mechanism consists primarily of a sole- 
noid surrounding a rod of steel, which plunges upon 
electrification of the coil. The plunger is thus sucked 
or drawn up rapidly and strikes a gong with a clear 
and loud note. It also carries a pawl that engages in 
a ratchet and on each rise of the rod carries a hand one 
step over a dial. The dial over which the hand travels 
step by step contains the nature of the signal, as follows: 
One, raise or stop; two, lower; four, raise steadily; five, 
lower steadily. These are the executive signals. 

To indicate the cautionary signal “men” and to avoid 
what is known as a “cumulative” signal, a separate 
plunger and solenoid are provided in the same case. The 
plunger sounds a gong that is common to both strikers. 
This second plunger also carries a pawl which engages in 
a second ratchet, and on each rise of the rod carries a 

*Summary of paper presented by Wilford H. Davis at a 


meeting of the North of England Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers. 
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flag upon which is painted the word “men.” This flag 
travels behind the dial and at the third stroke on the 
gong appears in an open space cut in the dial. Thus the 
bottom and top cagers can communicate to the hoisting 
engineer the cautionary signal “men” in addition to any 
of the required executive signals from one to five. 

Two indicators are fixed in the engine house, one oper- 
ated by the bottom and the other by the top cager. The 
indicator can be released in various ways, but the most 
favored arrangement is for the engine to effect this auto- 
matically. Although the release can be either electrical 
or mechanical, the former is quicker in action when oper- 
ated in conjunction with the apparatus described. 

The contact making release, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, consists of an upright shaft carrying on 
each side two arms. These arms are composed of metal 
tubes, starting and ending with nonconducting material 
and forming a groove or cage within which metal balls 
rest and roll. The upright shaft is driven through gear- 
ing from any convenient shaft of the hoisting engine. 
A slight movement of the engine causes a considerable 
movement of the arms, and the balls travel outward by 
centrifugal force in their ball races. In so doing they 
complete an electric circuit, which actuates a solenoid 
provided in the indicator case. This solenoid releases a 
pawl. 

Thus on the hoisting engine being started, the indicator 
is cleared of its signals, and the pointer and flag return 
to zero. As the contact making release will work with 
the starting or stopping of the hoist, it is of service in 
signaling during shaft repairs. When the engine stops, 
the balls gravitate in the race and again clear the signal, 
so that it is impossible to accumulate and register in- 
correct signals. 

Where the cages have two or more decks, the contact 
making release is so arranged that the flag remains 
visible during the decking of “men,” while the executive 
signal is released at each change of deck. 

The two arms of the ball races are separately adjusted 
in regard to their angles of inclination. Consequently, 
it is easy so to adjust this device that the signals may 
be cleared at any desired point in the hoist by making 
miore or less steep the incline up which the balls travel. 
One may be connected to clear the cautionary and the 
other to clear the executive signal, or both may clear 
the signals simultaneously. 

The contact making release, although primarily de- 
vised for installation with the visual signals, is a self- 
contained and independent unit of mechanism and may 
be:adapted to any and every electric system of signaling 
indicators. . 


"4S 


The Treatment of Coal Dust, demonstrated by Mr. Belger, 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne, consists in spraying the roof, sides 
and floor with a viscous fluid, into which the dust particles 
will sink. It must be converted into a pasty mass, from 
which it cannot be separated; must not dry at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and if exposed to high temperatures ought to cake 
and not fall to powder. A special sprayer is fixed to the ves- 
sel containing the material, and by means of a brush that 
comes from the nozzle, the dust can be rapidly and easily 
dislodged, being then seized by the liquid. As the result of 
demonstrations, it is claimed that this method will afford 
absolute safety from coal-dust explosions, that the conse- 
quences of short-circuiting will be diminished, and that fires 
will be localized. 


August 26, 1916 
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By R. B. HELLMUND AND W. A. CLark* 





SY NOPSIS—This article is intended to be of as- 
sistance to the operator who is in the market for 
mine locomotives. For this purpose an outline of 
the important considerations in connection with 
the rating of such machines is given. 





On account of the particular characteristics of an elec- 
tric motor it is possible to introduce many different ways 
of rating these machines. This fact, in turn, is liable to 
be misleading to the purchaser of an electric mine loco- 
motive, who, as a matter of course, cannot be familiar 
with the details of the design or the characteristics of 
electric motors. It is, therefore, proposed to give here a 
simple outline of the important features to be consid- 
ered with regard to rating in the selection of mining lo- 
comotives in order to enable the purchaser to choose a 
locomotive which is best adapted to perform the desired 
work at a minimum cost, and to see for himself as to 
whether he is getting his money’s worth. 

There are certain fundamental considerations which 
determine the rating of a mine locomotive. The trac- 
tive effort, which means the pulling force of the loco- 
motive, and the speed fix the horsepower developed. 
This consequently increases with the tractive effort and 
the speed of the machine. In fact, it is possible to cal- 
culate the horsepower of a locomotive by multiplying the 
tractive effort in pounds by the speed in miles per hour 
and dividing by 375. On the other hand, if the horse- 
power and speed are known, the tractive effort may be 
found by multiplying the horsepower by 375 and divid- 
ing by the number of miles traveled per hour. Finally, 
if the horsepower and speed are known it is possible to 
find the tractive effort by multiplying the horsepower by 
375 and then dividing by the speed. 

The operator of the locomotive is usually most interested 
in the tractive effort or pulling force of the machine, be- 
cause it is this tractive effort which determines the size 
of the train which he can handle successfully. The rated 
speed of the locomotive should usually be rather low, be- 
cause with the conditions prevailing in mining work, it is 
not ordinarily possible to take advantage of high speeds. 
In view of the frequent stops and slow-downs necessary 
in mining work, it is more important to have a locomo- 
tive which can start up quickly with a heavy train than 
it is to have one which can run at high speed for any 
great length of time. The ability to get under way quickly 
does not depend, however, on the rated speed of the 


motor, but rather upon the tractive effort or the pulling 


force which the locomotive is able to exert. 

While, of course, the local conditions have some influ- 
ence upon the relative importance of rated tractive effort 
and rated speed, it may safely be stated that in a large 
majority of cases the locomotive with the larger trac- 
tive effort or pulling force is the one that hauls the 
greater amount of material in a given time with a mini- 
mum consumption of power. 

For this reason, the operator should be careful not to 
be misled by a high horsepower rating if that rating is 





*Hast Pittsburgh, Penn. 


obtained by a high speed of travel. He should be care- 
ful to investigate as to whether the high horsepower is 
obtained on account of high speed, or through a large 
tractive effort, and in practically all cases he should give 
preference to the locomotive with the higher tractive 
effort. 


Power ConsuMPTION 

It is not only advisable for the operator to prefer the 
locomotive with the higher tractive effort and low speed 
to the one with a lower tractive effort and higher speed 
having the same horsepower rating, but he should even 
be cautious in buying a locomotive with a high horse- 
power rating if such rating is obtained on account of 
high speed. 

The reason for this is that a high horsepower rating 
means increased power consumption without increasing 
the amount of work done by the locomotive, if the high 
rating is obtained through high speed. This may be 
made clearer by stating, for instance, that a 15-hp. loco- 
motive with a rated speed of—say 9 miles per hour—will 
take 50 per cent. more current for starting a certain 
train than a locomotive with a 10-hp. rating with a rated 
speed of 6 miles per hour. 

It is evident from this how misleading a mere con- 
sideration of the horsepower rating of the locomotive may 
be. In the particular instance given above, the purchaser 
might think that he is getting a locomotive which will do 
)0 per cent. more work when he buys a 15-hp. locomotive 
instead of a 10-hp., while actually he would not be able 
to pull any more with such a machine and would at the 
same time pay for his mistake in higher current con- 
sumption. As a matter of course, there are certain 
limitations in speed, below which it would not be ad- 
visable to go, because if this is chosen below certain limits, 
the work done by the locomotive would be reduced. As a 
general rule, best results in mining work are obtained 
with speeds of 6 miles per hour, at the one-hour rating 
of the locomotive up to 10 tons, and 7 to 8 miles per 
hour for larger machines. 

In this connection, attention should be called to the 
fact that the speed at the rated one-hour load does not 
represent the maximum running speed of the locomotive. 
Even with the heaviest train which can be handled, the 
actual running speeds which may be obtained are usually 
30 to 40 per cent. greater than the one-hour rated speed, 
because the pull which is required after the train is 
once under way is usually much less than the one-hour 
pulling force or tractive effort. 


Merruops or Rating Evectric LOocoMOTIVES AND 
Morons 

It will be noticed that in the above discussion, mention 
is made of the rated horsepower and the tractive effort, 
also speed at the rated horsepower. The question, there- 
fore, arises as to what is to be understood under the 
rated horsepower of an electric motor. In this connec- 
tion, it should be remembered that there is practically 
no limit to the maximum rating possible with motors on 
mine locomotives, because any uptodate tractor is us- 
ually able to exert enough torgue for slipping the wheels 
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under almost any condition of rail and the only effect 
which such a maximum possible load has upon the ma- 
chine is that it heats up the motor. In addition, it us- 
ually causes excessive sparking in case of non-commu- 
tating pole machines, but even this, if not carried on too 
long, will not make the motor inoperative, but merely 
have a harmful effect upon the commutator, brushes, ete. 

The principal circumstance, therefore, by which the rat- 
ing of an electric motor is limited is the admissible tem- 
perature rise. This limit is due to the fact that the wind- 
ings require insulation, which, if heated above certain 
temperatures, will roast out and deteriorate. After years 
of experience and investigation it has been found fairly 
conservative to permit a maximum temperature rise of 75° 
©. at the rated load of motors used in traction work of all 
kinds. Consequently, all ratings of mine locomotives 
should be based on such a temperature rise on the stand 
tests of their motors. The heating is caused by certain 
electric and magnetic losses inside the motor which in- 
crease with the load on the machine. 

This means that the temperature rise in the motor 
will be the higher the larger the load. Insofar, however, 
as a machine of this kind has a certain amount of heat ca- 
pacity or ability to absorb heat, it is evident that it is 
possible to put on a heavy load for a short period of time 
without exceeding a given temperature rise, while if the 
load is of longer duration, its amount has to be much 
smaller if this temperature rise is not to be exceeded. 
For this reason, it is possible that one and the same motor 
may be rated 16 hp. for 15 minutes, 13 hp. for 30 minutes, 
11 hp. for one hour, and possibly 5 hp. continuously. 

It is evident, therefore, that a purchaser of a loco- 
motive may easily be misled regarding what he is getting 
if he does not obtain from all bidders complete data re- 
garding the figures on which the motor rating is based. 
It may easily occur that one manufacturer offers a 13- 
hp. rating for 30 minutes, while another one would offer 
an 11-hp. motor for 60 minutes, and the purchaser might 
be under the impression that he gets a better value in 
buying the 13-hp. machine, while he actually may receive 
i worse one. 


STANDARD Ratine or THE A. J. E. E. 


In order to avoid such confusion, the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers has definitely standardized 
the matter of rating railway motors as follows: 


Nominal Rating: The nominal rating of a railway motor 
shall be the mechanical output at the car or locomotive axle, 
measured in kilowatts, which causes a rise of temperature 
above the surrounding air by thermometer, not exceeding 90° 
C. at the commutator, and 75° C. at any other normally access- 
ible part after one hour’s continuous run at its rated voltage 
(and frequency in the case of an alternating-current motor) 
on a stand with the motor covers arranged to secure maximum 
ventilation without external blower. The rise in temperature 
AS measured by resistance shall not exceed 400° C. 

The statement of the nominal rating shall also 
the corresponding voltage and armature speed. 

Continuous Rating: The ccutinuous rating of a railway 
motor shall be the input in amperes at which it may be 
operated continuously at one-half, three-fourths and full volt- 
age, respectively, without exceeding the specified temperature 
rises, when operated on stand test with motor covers and 
cooling system, if any, arranged as in service. Inasmuch as 
the same motor may be operated under different conditions 
as regards ventilation, it will be necessary in each case to 
define the system of ventilation which is used. In case motors 
are cooled by external blowers, the volume of air on which 
the rating is based shall be given. 


It is, however, standard practice on mine-locomotive 
motors to give the rating in horsepower at the armature 
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shaft, that is, excluding gear and other transmission 
losses, and also to give the continuous rating at 60 per 
cent. and 80 per cent. of the normal voltage. 

In spite of this existing standardization, it has fre- 
quently happened that certain manufacturers have sold 
motors on the basis of 40-min. ratings, or the like, with- 
out definitely stating this to the customer. | 

It will be noted in the above that the continuous rating 
of railway motors is to be given in amperes. This method 
may not be quite convenient to the operator, who possibly 
is more accustomed to think in tractive effort or pulling 
force than in electrical units. Insofar as it is an easy 
matter for the manufacturer of the motor to give the 
continuous rating in pounds of tractive effort, as well as 
in amperes, it is wise for the purchaser to request both. 
figures. 

The continuous ratings on two motors of the same nom- 
inal rating may be very different as was shown in the 
article on “Commutating Poles for Mine Locomotive 
Motors,” by J. C. Barry in the issue of Coal Age for Oct. 
10, 1914, therefore, it is often misleading to judge motors 
only by the one-hour rating. 


How To Buy a Mining LocomMortve 


In view of the above numerous possibilities for being 
misled, it seems advisable’ for the buyer of a mining 
locomotive to request from the manufacturer the follow- 
ing information regarding the rating: 


1. Weight of locomotive. 

2. Will the motor be able to slip the wheels of the locomo- 
tive at all conditions of rail? 

(These two questions will definitely determine the maxi- 
mum tractive effort which the locomotive is able to exert.) 

3. What is the one-hour rating of the locomotive according 
to the standardization rules of the A. I. EH. EI. based on a 
temperature rise of 75° C. on stand test of the motors? 

4. What are the tractive effort and speed of the locomotive 
at the one-hour rating? 

5. What is the continuous ampere rating of the motors on 
stand test at one-half and three-fourths of the rated voltage, 
and what tractive efforts correspond to these ratings; all based 
on 75° C. temperature rise on the stand according to the 
standardization rules of the A. I. HK. B.? 


By securing all of the above information and compar- 
ing same for the various locomotives in the market, the 
purchaser will be in a position to know what he is actually 
buying. Without it, he is hable to purchase almost any- 
thing without knowing just exactly what he is getting. 

It may be advisable to cite here one of the manv, cases 
where customers have been misled by not taking a little 
time in getting the above information. At a certain mine, 
tests were made on three locomotives of different manu- 
facture. One was a 1514-ton machine with motors rated 
at 185 hp. total, one was a 17-ton locomotive with motors 
rated at 200 hp. total, and the third was a 16-ton locomo- 
tive with motors rated at 210 hp. total. After an all 
day run, in which the number of car-miles hauled were 
practically the same, the temperature rises on the motors 
were as follows: 
151%4-ton locomotive, rated 185 hp., field 52° C., armature 63° C. 


17-ton locomotive, rated 200 hp., field 56° C., armature 65° C. 
16-ton locomotive, rated 210 hp., field 86° C., armature 85° C. 


In other words, the locomotive with the smallest horse- 
power rating in this case proved to be the best of the 
three in actual service, while the machine with the high- 
est horsepower rating not only showed up to be the poor- 
est of the three, but even had temperature rises exceed- 
ing safe limits. This would mean a short life for the 
motor insulation and windings. 


Lugust 26, 1916 
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lleadframe for Inclimed Shaft 


A mine recently reopened in Virginia was entered by 
an old inclined shaft dipping at an angle of 55°. It 
was decided to put the hoisting plant on the hanging- 
wall side of the shaft rather than in the usual position 
on the foot wall. This was deemed necessary on account 
of the situation of the mill and waste pile, says F. W. 
Foote in The Engineering and Mining Journal. 

A headframe was built of native timber, as shown in 
the accompanying illustration. Its diagonal legs rested 
on the shaft collar set. which was a monolithic concrete 





HEADFRAME WITH HOIST ON OPPOSITE SIDE OF SHAFT 


block, while the posts were set on concrete piers set in 
the foot wall. The legs were given the same slope as 
the shaft and carried the track. The skip A, which was 
a wooden affair built on the property, ran up to the 
point B, where it dumped into an ore bin @, which was 
made an integral part of the headframe. An idler D 
kept the hoisting cable down so that it entered the drum 
of the hoisting engine / horizontally. The headframe 
was successful in operation. 
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Cerro de Pasco Coal Field 
im Cemtral Peru 


Probably no other outside factor has contributed so 
much to making the Cerro de Pasco Mining Co. a suc- 
cess as has the presence of workable beds of coal, some 
of which are of coking character. Although for the most 
part of rather indifferent quality, this coal has made the 
company independent of importations of foreign coke 
and of taquia, the dung of the lama, as fuel. 

The two principal coal mines are the Goyllarisquisga 
and the Quishuarcancha, which lie to the north of Cerro 
de Pasco and are connected with the smelting works by a 
branch line leaving the main line at Vista Alegre between 
the copper mines and the smeltery. The Goyllarisquisga 
branch has a length of 26 mi., and from it branches a 10- 
mi. line to Quishuarcancha. The region is one of consid- 
erable relief with deep gorges. The grade on the railroad 
is steep and reaches a maximum of 5 per cent. 

The coal is of late Jurassic or Cretaceous age and, asso- 
ciated with fireclay, occurs in a series of white- to gray- 
colored sandstones. The beds are not very persistent hori- 
zontally and vary greatly in thickness. The maximum 
thickness is 60 ft., but the average of the beds being 
worked is about 5 to 10 ft. Most of the coal is soft and 
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friable and is high in sulphur and ash. Roughly, it aver- 
ages one-third fixed carbon, one-third volatile matter and 
one-third ash. Washing cuts the ash content in half and 
raises the fuel value to over 12,000 B.t.u. 
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Extracts from a Superintends- 
ent’s Diary 


Again we are threatened with a typhoid epidemic, the 
third within five years. Each time before, we were left 
to our own devices in handling the situation, as all of 
the physicians in the county have great confidence in 
our camp physician and felt that we could be depended 
upon to handle the situation as it should be handled. 
But this time it happens that the infection is looming 
up simultaneously in so many parts of the county that 
two Governmental medical experts were sent for and are 
making a survey of the infected area. 

I think I realize fully the importance of rigid sanitary 
measures in villages where sewers are lacking, and since 
my own family are exposed to all epidemics that may 
result from any carelessness, it would seem as if our vyil- 
lage must be a model in that respect. On the contrary, 
taking the word of the Government expert sent to us 
as final, conditions in our camp are positively shocking. 
I have checked up his report to see whether he might be 
exaggerating, and find that he is very conservative in 
his statements. 

Our flyproof closets, that were referred to as models 
all over the state, are so warped and battered now, prin- 
cipally through carelessness, that flies come and go at 
will. The beautiful garbage pails with the tight-fitting 
hds that were donated to all housekeepers as a personal 
gift from the president of our company—following last 
year’s epidemic—have almost disappeared from the face 
of the earth, to be replaced by barrels, boxes and what 
nots. That, too, in spite of the fact that a committee 
of ladies from our camp assured our president at that 
time that thereafter only sanitary garbage cans would be 
found in use. 

My first impulse was to have our sanitary boss ar- 
rested for criminal neglect of duty, but a little further 
talk with the Government’s expert led me to change my 
mind. Our commissary department has furnished all of 
our commissaries with the finest equipment obtainable, 
finest not alone in appearance but from a sanitary stand- 
point as well. In spite of that, and furthermore in 
spite of the very strict rules that govern all commissary 
employees, the expert reports that our commissary re- 
frigerator is the most dangerous spot within our town 
borders ; and some of the bins and counters were not much 
better. Most every day in the year I spend a few min- 
utes, at least, in the commissary, and it is disconcerting 
to think that I have failed to notice that flies are every- 
where, and absolute cleanliness nowhere within its walls. 
My wife and children depend upon that commissary for 
every pound of food that they receive—our sanitary boss 
is a bachelor. 

Now I have about come to the conclusion that no man 
can successfully supervise work for long periods of time 
unless he is checked up occasionally by strangers. It’s 
well enough to talk about eternal vigilance and all of 
the other kinds of vigilances, but all of the rules and 
warnings and pleasantly worded reminders, singly or in 
job lots, can’t change the conservatism of human nature. 
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Snap-Shots in Coal Mining 
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INCLINE AT VARILLA, BELL COUNTY, KY. INGERSOLL-RAND COMPRESSOR USED AT STRIPPING 
One of the longest inclines in the state OF NEW ENTERPRISE COAL CO., MARION, ILL. 
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COOLIES COALING SHIP AT SINGAPORE, CHINA. EACH PAIR OF COOLIES CARRIES 150 LB. 
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The Byproduct Oven an Adjunct 
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By Tuomas C. CuarKEt 





SY NOPSIS—Description of how Germany solved 
the question of a nitrate supply through the aid 
of its byproduct coke industry and the feasibility 
of adopting similar methods in this country. Also 
an analysis of the growth of the benzol consump- 
tion. American byproduct practice generally excels 
the Huropean. 





In American practice the matter in which improve- 
ment has been least is the recovery of tar and ammonia. 
In Germany and England tar recovery is much better 
than with us. Theoretically our coals should yield more 
than 7 gal., which I showed as the recovery in the bal- 
ance sheet, and ammonia more than 1 per cent. As the 
coking time was brought down, the yields of tar and 
ammonia went with it; and as the coke ovens are prin- 
cipally being run to supply metallurgical coke, this sub- 
ject has not been given the attention that it deserves. 


BENzOL AS A Motor FUEL 

With the exception of the Semet-Solvay Co. the benzol 
industry is in its infancy. Plants are being built in 
practically every coke-oven installation since the war 
began, and what the result will be after the war remains 
to be seen. Logically its first ‘and greatest market for 
benzol will be as motor fuel. The production of gasoline 
from crude oil is, in barrels: 


Gasoline Crude Oil 
1904 ce a eee Meee te 6,920,000 117,100,000 
1909. 12'900,000 183,200,000 
1914. oe ky oe ede ee Cian vient 34,915,000 265,800,000 
1915 oe Re 41,600,000 267_400,000 

The number of automobiles licensed shows: 

1006. 0 SRR peta crs 82) Pc ee 85,000 
tS ( See a caren Oued Ramer cn Re oe 400,000 
AQT orc cn cat REE Nae aera 1,253,000 
1015 5...8 en Nd alee Malan 7 eel Oa Cae 5 a ae 1:750,000 
1016; as of the firstiot the year... en, 6 a ee Ee eee 2,225,000 


It is interesting to note that while the production 
of crude oil from 1914 to 1915 only advanced 2,000,000 
bbl., gasoline in the same period advanced nearly 
7,000,000 bbl. These figures are taken from the New 
York Sun of Apr. 17, 1916. 

Assuming the production of the old-type ovens at 5 
tons of coal per day of 24 hr., the larger ovens at 
15 tons and getting a yield of 21% gal. of 50 per cent. 
benzol per ton, we find the benzol production to be 84,- 
990,000 gal., or 2,694,000 bbl. per year. Fear has been 
expressed that after the war the sudden dumping on 
our markets of 85,000,000 gal. of motor fuel would 
break the price badly and make a number of lean years 
for the coke-oven benzol producer. 

If 200,000 of the 300,000 Ford cars produced an- 
nually remain in this country and have an average 
mileage of 5,000 per car and consume a gallon of gaso- 
line for every 15 mi., the annual consumption will be 
66,666,000 gal. for these cars alone. Since the benzol 
output, if all sold for motor spirits, only amounts to 
84,990,000 gal. and one make of car uses 66,000,000 





*Abstracted from an address before the New York Section 
of the Society of Chemical Industry, Apr. 21 


+Consulting engineer, New York. 


gal. with the increase in automobile production that the 
foregoing statistics show it seems to me we are fortunate 
to have a new fuel coming on the market. 

The production of tar in gallons in 1905 was 36,- 
379,000; in 1910, 69,780,000 gal., and when the various 
plants now built and building are in operation these 
figures will advance to 237,947,000 gal. of tar. 

Sulphate of ammonia production in 1905 in the 
United States was 65,000 tons of 2,000 lb.; in 1910, 
115,000 tons. When the present ovens now built and 
building are operating, the production will be about 
340.000 tons. The price of these commodities has been 
2.5c, per gal. for the tar, and for the sulphate of 
ammonia around $60 a ton for the past 10 years. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S ProposED NITRATE PLANT 


I cannot leave the subject of sulphate of ammonia 
without referring to its connection with the proposed 
new nitration plant of the Government. 

When in Germany last summer I became so thor- 
oughly impressed with the necessity for preparation in 
this country that I yield to no one in my desire to 
assist toward that end, appreciating the immediate 
necessity of being self-contained in the matter of nitric 
acid and not relying on Chilean nitrates. 

I was told in Germany that they were securing the 
nitrogen necessary for munitions by the direct electric 
arc process and by releasing the ammonia from the 
sulphate of ammonia and oxidizing it into nitric acid. 

This latter process, invented some years ago by a 
(German chemist, was not commercially successful on 
account of the cheapness of Chilean nitrate, but since 
the outbreak of the war it is one of the principal sources 
of supply. The abnormal conditions existing during a 
war justify the use of these more expensive methods of 
securing nitrogen, since the increased cost is negligible. 

The Chamberlain bill, which I had supposed was for 
an increase in our army, seems to be broader in its 
scope, for it contains an amendment appropriating $15,- 
000,000 for a hydro-electric plant for the production 
of nitrogen for the army during the war times and 
tor fertilizer in peace times. 

I believe that the Government has entered into this. 
enterprise believing that there is a nitrogen shortage, 
predicating this belief on the importations in the past 
of sulphate of ammonia. In 1914 the consumption of 
sulphate of ammonia, or its equivalent, in the United 
States was 272,000 tons, of which the United States 
imported 83,000 tons: but, as previously stated, in 1917 
the production will be 340,000 tons. The increase in 
consumption of ammonium sulphate in the United States 
in the last three years, from figures available, is as 
follows: 


Consumption, Increase, 
Tons Tons 
1911... De ae eee 230,000 16,000 
1012... ind Ss Coens «Ge eee 246,000 16,000 
1913. .4..6). oe ees. eee 262,000 10,000 
1014) ech cee ihc: « ee ee 272,000) -- 5) ) yee 


increasing in a 
Would it not 


This shows that the production is 
greater ratio than is the consumption. 
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seem reasonable, then, to suppose that the Government 
would foster the sulphate of ammonia industry and 
encourage the building of byproduct coke ovens and 
arrange for securing in case of war the sulphate of 
ammonia, benzol and toluol necessary for the making 
of adequate munitions for such a war and encourage 
the further building of byproduct coke ovens if the 
prospective amount of these materials was inadequate, 
rather than to build a hydro-electric plant? 

Private capital will in the future be just as ready 
to build ovens as it has been in the past. Then why 
has the Government got to spend $15,000,000 to secure 
something private capital is producing now? If it 
feels it has to spend money, why not spend it on the 
sulphate of ammonia industry, where it will not only 
secure benzol and tuluol for itself, but where during 
the 99 per cent. of the time we are at peace all those 
working directly and indirectly in the many ramifications 
of the coal-tar derivatives will also be benefited ? 


AMERICAN PRACTICE AHEAD OF THE EUROPEAN 


It was my good fortune two years ago to visit most 
of the byproduct coke ovens in the Durham and Mid- 
dlesbrough district in England and a great many of 
the ovens in the triangle formed by Dusseldorf, Dort- 
mund and Wesel, which is the lower Rhine-Westphalian 
steel district of Germany. After having seen just before 
I left, the practice and mechanical refinements of the 
Gary plant, visiting the coke-oven operations in Europe 
brought back very vividly the practice here of 10 years 
ago. One realized how entirely we had gotten away 
from the old world’s standard, 

There were only two things that I saw where I 
considered they were in advance of us: One was a 
gas-engine installation and the other the use of mixed 
gases. At one of the big German steel plants they have 
a 10,000-hp. installation of gas engines, generating 
electricity, which cost them complete $300,000. That 
same installation over here would have cost $1,000,000, 
which may explain why the large gas-engine unit is 
less in vogue here than there. 

The other instance was at Skinningrove, where 
Ernest Bury, who has contributed liberally to coke-oven 
data in a number of papers he has presented before 
various bodies in England, took us through his plant 
where he was using a mixture of three volumes of blast- 
furnace gas with one volume of coke-oven gas and 
getting a mixture about as follows: Hydrogen, 13.25; 
methane, 7.5; unsaturated hydrocarbons, 0.5; carbon 
‘monoxide, 22.75; carbon dioxide, 9; and nitrogen, 47 
per cent., with a B.t.u. value per cubic foot of 206. 

He was using this gas in his gas engine to produce 
electricity, also in the openhearth furnaces and in the 
soaking pits. These gases replaced producer gas of 
analysis about as follows: Hydrogen, from 9 to 14; 
methane, 2 to 3.5; carbon monoxide, 22.28; carbon 
dioxide, 3 to 6; nitrogen, 55 to 60 per cent., with a 
B.t.u. value of 125 to 175. 

That we will come to use a mixture of this kind I 
am confident, especially as natural gas, which has been 
so instrumental in building up the steel industry in 
Pennsylvania, is rapidly beginning to show signs that 
it cannot be counted on in the future as it has beem 
in the past. 

With the exception of these two things I can truth- 
fully say that the European practice excepting in 
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ammonia and tar yields, is in no way comparable to 
the present United States practice, and in engineering 
and amount of production we are immeasurably superior 
to our instructors. 

The changes that are occurring from day to day are 
so numerous and may be so important that one cannot 
help feeling that two years from now everything now 
said will be obsolete, excepting for the two principles 
involved—uniformity in the coke and regularity in the 
operation and in the temperatures of the ovens. 

& 


Handy Lamp Kxtension 





A handy lamp extension can be made by tapping a 
piece of 14-in. conduit pipe and screwing one end into a 
number of reducers or using some form of weight, as 
shown. At the other end place a 1%4-in. pipe tee, using 
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HOME-MADE PORTABLE LAMP 


also two nipples 4 in. long. On one of the nipples fasten 
a three-light cluster securing a metal shade at the back 
of it by means of a locknut. The other nipple is fitted 
with a brass reducing plug to which is fastened the port- 
able cord or armored cable having a plug connection at its 
other end.—F. F. Sengstock in Power. 


zs 
sCombination Shot’ 


The DuPont magazine for September; in an article 
on this subject, draws attention to the practice, which 
is altogether too common in coal mining, of using 
dynamite and black powder together in the same hole. 
The article states as follows: 


One or more cartridges of 40-per cent. dynamite are loaded 
at the point of the hole, and then a charge of blasting powder 
on top of this. Sometimes a blasting cap is inserted in the 
dynamite cartridge next to the blasting powder to insure de- 
tonation and often not. The blasting powder is ignited either 
by fuse or miners’ squib, the explosion and heat of the blast- 
ing powder being depended upon to detonate the dynamite. 
The miner believes that by loading holes in this manner he is 
assured that the hole will break clear to the point, on ac- 
count of the extra strength and extreme quickness of the 
dynamite. 


After referring to the danger of this practice, and 
the enactment of mining laws in some states prohibiting 
it, the article condemns the use of black blasting 
powder in combination with dynamite in the same hole. 
Coal Age has often drawn attention to and likewise 
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condemned this practice, which is quite common among 
old-country miners, although we believe the actual facts 
are somewhat overstated in the article to which we have 
referred. 

An old experienced miner may often be observed 
placing a small piece of a stick of dynamite, 2 or 3 in. 
in length, at the bottom of a drillhole before charging 
the hole with black powder. The miner argues that 
the dynamite being stronger than the powder assists 
the latter in its work by breaking the toe of the shot. 
He claims that better results are obtained by this means 
and ridicules the idea that the practice is dangerous. 
He forgets, however, that the heat of the burning powder, 
in some cases, may be sufficient to cause the detonation 
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SYNOPSIS—The expansion of the byproduct 
practice in this country will hinge largely on the 
development of profitable markets for the deriva- 
tives. The author presents some illuminating 
thoughts on this phase of the problem and points 
out some unusual conditions we will be obliged to 
contend with. 





We cannot, without pulling together, hope to surpass 
the compact organization existing in Germany. It must 
be remembered that Germany’s great success in coal-tar 
dyes did not come when she was able to supply her entire 
home consumption, but when she was able to dominate 
the world’s markets. 

Even assuming the greatest possible success in the 
establishment of permanent chemical industries based on 
coal-tar derivatives, the importance of this from the 
standpoint of the tar distiller is greatly overestimated 
by all but those having full knowledge of the situation. 
The portion of tar that can be used in making synthetic 
dyes and chemicals is only 10 per cent. of its whole com- 
position. I cannot overemphasize the fact that the con- 
tinued growth of the tar industry and its ability to take 
care of the largely increased supplies that are already 
in sight depend entirely upon the disposal, at profitable 
returns, of the two principal items that constitute the 
great bulk of the product of tar distillation, namely 
pitch and creosote oil. 

The total United States production of coal tar in 
1915 was approximately 180,000,000 gal., of which 140,- 
000,000 was from byproduct ovens and 40,000,000 gal. 
from gas works. 

Until the war demands for benzol and toluol arose, 
their chief uses in this country were as solvents for rub- 
ber, in paints and varnishes, paint and varnish removers, 
grease extraction, imitation leather and as a basis for 
making other chemicals, as anilin, benzoic acid, sac- 
eharin, etc. With the outbreak of war a complete change 





*Abstract of paper presented at the American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 
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of the dynamite before the powder itself is exploded. 
The charge of powder is fired either by fuse or squib 
in the usual manner, while the detonation of the dyna- 
mite is caused by the heat of the burning powder. Should 
the dynamite explode a moment before the heat and 
pressure are sufficient for the explosion of the powder, 
as sometimes happens, the entire charge of black powder 
will be blown into the air and expend its force on the 
mine atmosphere, causing either a blownout or a windy 
shot. The writer first saw this done and forbade the 
practice when superintending a mine of the Eldon Coal 
Mining Co., at Laddsdale, Iowa. Though often effective, 
it is an exceedingly unsafe method of blasting and should 
be condemned. 
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has come over the benzol situation. This country found 
itself with a growing demand for benzol and toluol de- 
rivatives and at the same time deprived of any outside 
source of supply. 

Toluol, the basis of trinitrotoluol, or T.N.T., now the 
most fashionable explosive in European war circles, 
jumped from 30c. per gal. to $4.50 or upward. Benzol, 
in moderate but increasing demand at 25c. per gal:, sud- 
denly climbed to 80c. as the basis of synthetic phenol, 
an essential in making picric acid, and for the manufac- 
ture of anilin oil, an important factor in the dyestuff 
industry. 


SuMMARY OF CONDITIONS 


1. The byproduct coke-oven industry is entering upon 
a period of rapid development. The byproduct indus- 
tries must expand to keep pace with it. 

2. This expansion must take place on lines adapted 
to our own conditions and to the large volume of mate- 
rials involved. We may learn from foreign experience, 
but we must not be content to copy their methods. 

3. The great outlet for ammonia is in agriculture, 
in which direction there seems ample room for devel- 
opment, though it may come slowly and need fostering. 

4. The future field for gas is in an increased use 
for general city and industrial service, made possible by 
more widely extended distribution systems and by re- 
placement of natural-gas shortages, also in generating 
power by means of gas engines. 

5. There is an ample supply of benzol, toluol and 
homologues now recovered for our present domestic con- 
sumption of solvents, chemical derivatives and explosives. 
After the present abnormal conditions are past, the sur- 
plus will find ready use as motor fuel. 

6. New uses for tar must be found for an increased 
production of 100 per cent. within two or three years, 
unless it is to be used as fuel. Refined derivatives, includ- 
ing phenol, cresols, naphthaline and intermediates, will 
be produced in sufficient amount to meet the demands 
of the color, drug and chemical manufacturers. The de- 
gree of development in this direction depends on the 
action of the Government with regard to protective meas- 
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ures and upon the codperative effort of the industries 
involved. 

The increased amount of creosote oil will tend to keep 
the price at such a level that European producers will 
seek to find outlets at home for their surplus. 

%. The byproduct coke oven, besides being an integral 
part of our steel industries, is our main source of benzol, 
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toluol and phenol for munitions and the wide range of 
chemicals of scarcely less importance. It is also our 
only operating native source of combined nitrogen for 
nitric acid, and the only possible one outside of the costly 
processes for fixing atmospheric nitrogen. These facts 
should be recognized by the Government, and codperation 
for national defense should be established. 
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Pacific Coal-Mining Institute 


the organization of a coal-mining 
institute in the state of Washington and adjacent coal 
fields are progressing satisfactorily. Blank-form postal 
cards were sent to a large number of prospective members 
and a high percentage of those communicated with have 
replied indicating their desire to become charter members 
of the new organization. The rephes contain the names 
of prominent coal-mining men who are suggested as 
qualified to serve on an organization committee. From 
these 
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names a number will be selected and asked to 
serve in carrying the preliminary plans to a successful 
conclusion. 

During the past few days a number of letters have 
been received and here are a few extracts: 


Miles Elliott Clark, Renton, Wash.—I personally feel that 
the organization of a coal-mining institute such as suggested 
would be of great benefit to the coal interests and to those 
most interested in them. 

Martin J. Flyzik, President, District No. 10, United Mine 
Workers of America—Your suggestion concerning the organ- 
izat?on of a coal-mining institute in the State of Washington 
meets with my hearty approval. I have wondered time and 
again why the mining men of the Northwest continued to cut 
each other’s throats in the coal business and allow other fuel 
material to crowd them out of the local markets. I earnestly 
believe that if the coal men of the Northwest would organize 
under one head to protect their business and regulate prices, 
at the same time directing their efforts to combating the 
encroachment of oil on their business, there would be sufficient 
markets for all the coal mined in the Northwest. Of course, 
as president of the miners’ organization in District No. 10, I 
occupy a peculiar position regarding this movement as many 
operators believe that a man in my work must necessarily 
have some ulterior motive in supporting or proposing any- 
thing that would be beneficial to the coal business. However, 
I desire that it be understood that no matter what our differ- 
ences may be on questions affecting wages and hours of 
labor, we union men consider it a solemn duty to protect the 
coal markets against the invasion of any other fuel material. 
In order to have a greater uniformity in the production and 
the sale of coal, it is highly essential for the operators to first 
establish a more uniform work .day, together with tonnage 
rates in order to determine the initial cost in the production 
of coal. After a uniform price is paid for labor, then it will 
be much easier for the coal operator to determine the price at 
which his product should be sold in order to derive a fair 
margin of profit on his investment. But reviewing the whole 
matter in the Northwest, I would say that the operators spend 
too much time seeking advantages over each other in order 
to be in the position to underbid one another in markets. 
In other words, there is a great deal more time and energy 
wasted crowding each other’s coal off the market than there 
is to keep out the competitive product that is seriously 
injuring their business. I would urge you to carry on this 
campaign until such time as the coal men will recognize the 
necessity of organizing an intermountain association such as 
you propose, because the consumption of fuel oil now already 
equals the total production of coal in our state. Unless there 
is an organized effort made to check any further encroach- 
ment on coal, I am afraid that the operators will find them- 
selves in a very deplorable condition. 

J. F. Menzies, Manager, Carbon Hill Coal Co., Carbonado, 
Wash.—When we have our next operators’ meeting, we will 
take the matter up and find out what the real feeling is. 

Joseph Daniels, Department of Mining and Metallurgy, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash.—I believe there is 
a necessity for such an organization. Practically all of the 
coal fields are west of the Cascade range, and the men inter- 
ested would find little difficulty in getting to a central point 
for meetings. Our local section of the A. I. M. E. at Seattle 
has given considerable time to discussions on coal, but we 
number only a few of the men actually engaged in mining. 
The operators and the workmen in the industry should be the 
mainstay of such an organization. I shall personally be glad 
to do all I can to help the movement. I am sure the 
University stands ready to lend aid in every way possible. 


All of those mining men in Washington who have not 
as yet sent in the return postal card that was recently 
mailed to them from this office are particularly requested 
to do so at their earliest convenience. It is understood 
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of course that there is no real obligation in the matter 
and no one binds himself to enter into any expenditure. 
It is essential that just as many names as possible be 
turned over to an organization committee, which tempo- 
rary body will have the job of putting the movement 
across in a satisfactory fashion. If you have lost your 
card, just drop a note to the Editor of Coal Age, stating 
that you wish to become a charter member of the pro- 
posed institute. 
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Coal Fields of the Province of 
ANwangtung, China* 


Kwangtung Province is dissected by three important 
rivers—the North, the East and the West. Their im- 
portance lies not only in their diverging positions, but in 
their indispensable use in conveying men and goods from 
the remotest parts of the province to Canton. Each of 
these streams cuts through coal fields at some point in 
its course; but to the best knowledge of the writer, the 
upper course of the North River cuts the largest deposits 
in the vicinity of Shiu Chow. The east tributary, flow- 
ing from the famous Mei-ling Pass, and the west tributary, 
flowing from the boundary of the Hunan and Kwangtung 
Provinces, join to make the North River. Shiu Chow, 
situated at the point of their confluence, is growing daily 
more important as a mining center, as nearly all the min- 
ing companies have their business headquarters there. 

Within a radius of 15 mi. from Shiu Chow there 
are not less than 10 mines, operated by different companies. 
Some of these work regularly, the others intermittently ; 
all of them lack machinery. The two larger compa- 
nies, the Liang Kwang and the Hip Hing, are devel- 
oping their properties on a modern system, with the view 
of installing machinery as soon as the properties have 
sufficient tonnage blocked out to warrant the expenditure. 
Some of the old workings date back a century, but it may 
be said that all of the mining done in the past has been 
superficial and very few of the mines have been sunk 
deeper than 300 ft. This may be traced to two main 
causes—lack of proper pumps to handle the mine water 
and improper ventilation. 

The formation of the district strikes in a general north 
and south direction and dips from 30 to 96 deg. Within a 
strip of country 1 mi. wide by 10 mi. long it is known that 
21 coal beds of varying thicknesses and qualities exist. 
Their thicknesses range from 1 to 20 ft. Most of the 
coal burns with a short purplish blue flame, without 
smoke or the odor of sulphur. Some of the seams pro- 
duce a coal that burns with a moderately long yellow 
flame. The former might be classed as a semianthracite 
with 7 to 11 per cent. of volatile; the latter might be 
classed as a bituminous coal with 12 to 20 per cent. of 
volatile. 

The Canton-Hankow Ry. runs one passenger and one 
freight train from each terminus daily. The run from 
Canton to Shiu Chow, a distance of 409 li (about 140 
English miles) by rail requires some 8 hr. and entails 
a freight charge of $1.85 per ton. Heretofore all the 
coal from the Shiu Chow district came to Canton by water. 
The freight by boat fluctuates from $1.35 to $3.40 per 
ton, according to the time of the year; the trip by water 

*Report prepared by a Chinese mining engineer at the re- 


quest of Consul-General F. D. Cheshire, Canton, China, and 
published in “Commerce Reports.” 
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requires 6 to 10 days. It has been the custom to store 
up the coal at the mine during the dry seasons and to 
ship it during spring and summer, when freight is at its 
lowest. Shipping by rail necessitates extra handling at 
the loading and unloading stations, which means addi- 
tional expense, and it is a question whether much of the 
coal will be taken out over the railway until the company 
offers further inducements. 

On the northwest, some hundred miles from Shiu Chow, 
good bituminous coal has been mined, which would com- 
mand good prices in Canton; but the difficulty of navigat- 
ing a portion of the west tributary of the North River 
makes freight rates prohibitive, and during the dry sea- 
sons the quantity transported is small. These conditions 
have caused the mines once working to close down. When 
the Canton-Hankow Ry. taps these places, doubtless the 
workings now suspended will prove profitable. 

Within a radius of 50 mi. from Canton coal has been 
found in the districts of Pun-yue, Fa-yen, Tsung-shing 
and Ko-ming, but the seams so far prospected have not 
proved to be very thick, and with the high cost of mining 
timbers profitable mining is doubtful. Coal is also found 
in the Ying-tak district, but prospecting has not been 
extensive enough to give accurate information. With 
the exception of the Tu-kong region in Pun-yue, which 
place produces a good quality of bituminous fuel, the coal 


from the before-mentioned places is of the semianthracite. 


kind. . 

In the extreme southwestern part of the province, in 
the districts of Lim Chow and Yum Chow, coal is also 
found. The coal of Yum Chow is quite different from 
that of other districts, being a good compact lignite. The 
deposits are fairly large, but they lie 7 or 8 mi. from the 
nearest waterway, which is only a small stream navigable 
in the dry seasons to boats carrying not over 15 tons. 
A distance of some 20 mi. has to be covered, when this 
river enters the ocean, where the coal may be transferred 
into seagoing vessels. 

Present knowledge indicates that the future production 
of the larger bulk of the native coal will rest with the Shiu 
Chow fields. These fields have been mined over extensive 
areas, and coal in paying quantities has been proved. 
Most of the coal is semianthracite, and in a dusty condi- 
tion as a rule. Its proportion of lumps is usually small. 
Its present consumption is confined largely to lime burn- 
ing, liquor distilling and domestic uses. Although no 
available statistics are at hand, it may not be far wrong 
to say that the daily output of the entire district does not 
exceed 200 tons. 

So far neither the local government mining bureau nor 
any private concern has given due attention to investigat- 
ing the conditions necessary for obtaining the best calorific 
value from this coal (14,000 to 14,500 B.t.u.). All the 
power plants of factories and steamers in and about Can- 
ton have been designed to burn Japanese, Kaiping or 
Manchurian bituminous coal. It goes without saying that 
the native anthracite cannot do itself justice when burned 
on grates so designed. It would not be unreasonable to 
expect an increased market for this native coal when the 
use of properly designed grates and forced-draft attach- 
ments is understood or some suitable binder for briquet- 
ting the coal dust is employed, especially when wood fuel 
is becoming so much scarcer and more expensive day by 
day. 
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Gas Sections To Be Sealed Off 


The following letter of instruction has been sent to 
the general managers of the anthracite district by James 
EK. Roderick, the chief of the Department of Mines of 
Pennsylvania : 

I beg to call your attention to the fact that lives have 
recently been lost by explosions of gas in anthracite mines 
that were supposed to be free from gas and where no gas had 
been reported or recorded by the fireboss. 

In view of this condition, it becomes the duty of the chief 
of the Department of Mines to make every effort possible to 
prevent further disasters of this kind. To that end you are 
instructed, as a representative of the Coal Co., with 
mines in the anthracite region, to give such directions as 
may be necessary, and see that they are carried out, to keep 
the mines free from accumulations of explosive gas. 

Whenever it is impossible to remove the accumulation, you 
will give orders, and see that they are complied with, that 
the affected portion of the mine be hermetically sealed so that 
in case of a fall or a cave-in. the gas cannot be forced into 
the working portions of the mine, thereby endangering the 
lives of the employees. 

These instructions from the Department of Mines are a 
departure from the present practice and possibly go somewhat 
beyond the letter of the law, but they are justified by the 
conditions as stated above. However, to avoid imposing a 
hardship upon the operators, these instructions will not go 
into effect until Oct. 1. 





The mine inspectors of the anthracite region have 
been directed by the chief inspector to see that these 
orders are obeyed strictly, and they have been told that 
if any of the company officials disregard or refuse to 
comply with the orders, action for their enforcement will 
be started by the state mining department. ; 


Useful Hose-Binding Tool 


A handy hose-binding tool can be made by taking a 
block of hardwood about 15 in. long and 21% in. square 
and shapin: it as shown in the illustration, says F. F. 


























APPLICATION OF HOSE-BINDING TOOL 


Sengstock in Power. Grooves can be cut or turned in the 
handle for wire ways if necessary. This handle will 
keep the wire taut through the process of winding. It is 
especially useful to steam fitters and engineers when in- 
serting nozzles or nipples of steam apparatus in rubber 
hose to hold them tight. 

The Commercial Standard of Electric Conductivity in this 
country is the one established by Dr. Matthiessen. It is that 
of a piece of supposedly pure copper wire of constant cross- 
section, having a specific gravity of 8.89, length 1 m., or 
39.3704 in., weight 1 gram, or 15.432 grains, a resistance of 
0.141729 ohm at zero degrees Centigrade, a specific resist- 
ance of 1.594 microhms per c.c., or 0.6276. microhm per 
cu.in. at zero degrees Centigrade. It is usual to specify thal 
soft drawn copper shall have 98 per cent. conductivity, and 
hard drawn copper 97 per cent. of Matthiessen’s standard. 
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Breathing Apparatus Suggested 
Six Decades Ago 


It would be an error to assume hastily that breath- 
ing appliances are purely modern products. The pro- 
vision of appliances to assist in rescue operations after 
a colliery holocaust was recommended as long ago as 
1853 by the Belgian Academy. In the same year appa- 
ratus based on the same principles as govern the modern 
appliances was devised by Professor Schwann, of Liege 
University. 

An early form of the “Fleuss” apparatus was put to 
practical use underground in 1881 following the explosion 
at the Seaham colliery, in the County of Durham, and 
again in 1882 in connection with the Killingworth 
disaster. The 1880-86 Royal Commission (British) on 
Accidents in Mines recommended that “arrangements 
should be made for the establishment of centers in mining 
districts, where additional appliances for succor and 
relief and also special appliances for exploring purposes 
should be maintained in an efficient condition, so as to 
be ready for use on the shortest notice.” It was also 
added that “it is most desirable that facilities should 
be afforded for the instruction of men in the use of 
special auxiliary appliances for exploring purposes.” 
HlomesMade Pencil Sharpener, 


By G. WEBER 


The illustration shows a handy pencil sharpener and 
sandpaper grinder for the draftsman. The advantage 






Sandpaper: 
Safety Razor Pak ce 
Blade 222 


PENCIL SHARPENER AND SANDPAPER GRINDER 


afforded by this combination is that the two things needed 
are combined in one. 

The apparatus is easy to construct. The handle is made 
of wood and a razor blade is fastened to it with screws. 
The blade is easily removed when dull and another as 
easily attached.—A merican Machinist. 

x 
Tempering and Annealing 
By A. H. Hervey 


An engineer is often called upon to make various tools 
and parts of machines work which requires a knowledge of 
the art of tempering and annealing various common 
metals. 

Steel is roughly divided into four classes, according to 
the percentage of carbon contained and its capacity for 
being welded: Soft steel, which is not temperable but 
is easily welded; medium steel, which takes a poor temper 
and is weldable; hard steel, which is temperable and 
welded with difficulty; and very hard steel, which takes 
a high temper and is not weldable. 
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A tool of hard steel that requires shaping in a machine 
or filing should first be thoroughly annealed. To do this, 
heat the steel slowly and evenly to a dark red, then cover 
with ashes or powdered lime to allow it to cool slowly— 
the slower it cools the softer it will be. A quicker way is 
to use the water-annealing method. To do this heat 
the steel as before and hold it in a pair of tongs until 
all color is gone or so that when rubbed with a piece of 
clean pine it will no longer char the stick, then immerse 
it in a bath of cold water. It is now ready to be 
machined, Annealing weakens steel slightly, but renders 
it better able to stand shocks. 

To temper or harden.tool steel, heat it slowly and Shy 
to a red heat for about 2 in. from the cutting edge, then 
immerse it in a bath of cold water or oil to a depth of 
11% in. till the point is cold. Take the tool out of the 
bath and polish the scale or coating from the point with 
a piece of emery cloth or other abrasive, then wipe the 
surface with a piece of oily waste. Watch the polished 
surface as the color comes down from the hot shank. When 
the edge has reached the desired color, which can be 
learned only by experiment and test, immerse the entire 
tool in cold water. As a guide it is to be understood that 
the darker the color the softer the edge will be. The 
last operation is known as drawing. The proper color 
is to be determined then, by the use for which the tool 
is intended. 

Soft or medium steel that will not take a temper can 
have its surface hardened to a depth of about a hundredth 
of an inch by casehardening. This is done by heating the 
steel to a dark red and placing cyanide of potash on the 
part to be hardened. It is then put back in the fire for a 
few minutes so that the cyanide will be absorbed by the 
hot steel, after which it is plunged in cold water. 

Copper and brass may be annealed by the opposite 
means to that used for steel—that is, by heating to a dark 
red and plunging into cold water or allowing it to cool 
in the air. If brass is heated too hot, it will fall to pieces. 
If properly done, brass and copper can be anneine many 
times without injury.—Power. 


@ 
Some Longwall Advantages 


Sir William Garforth says it has taken British mining 
engineers many generations to perfect the .longwall 
method of working coal seams. As he informed the 
Institution of Mining Engineers, it has lent itself 
admirably to the introduction of coal-cutting machines, 
by which a rapid advance of coal face is obtained, 
whereby the coal is subjected for the shortest possible 
time to the superincumbent weight. The straight under- 
cut induces a straight line of break, so that the roof is 
maintained in a more nearly solid and unbroken condi- 
tion, which advantage, when assisted by the straight line 
of timbering, has been the means of reducing the number 
of accidents from falls of roof. 

The straight line of face has opened the way to the 
coal-face conveyor, and this introduction of mechanical 
means has further increased the output of coal per man 
per day. By reason of a more regular subsidence a more 
uniform settlement of the overlying seams and surface 
land has resulted, with beneficial results. The method will 
assist the mine ventilation, which is quite important as the 
temperatures will increase as the mines get deeper. 
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[In this department will be published from time to 
time articles pertaining to the generation, transmission, 
distribution and application of power at coal mines. Coal 
Age readers are invited to contribute articles based on 
their own experience to appear under this caption.— 


Editor. | 


Handling Coal im Large 
Boiler lhlowses 
By H. V. ScHIEFER* 





SY NOPSIS—Many plants more or less isolated 
from the mines whence their supply of fuel ts de- 
rived receive their coal in railroad cars. Dumping 
this coal into track hoppers, crushing it to uniform 
size and elevating it to overhead bins by skips 
apparently present many advantages over other 
methods of coal handling. 





Boiler houses of large capacity that are dependent on 
the railroads for their coal supply are confronted with a 
problem that, if not properly handled will be the cause of 
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is placed adjacent to and between the boilers and gas 
producers. 

In large boiler houses coal-hoisting capacities of from 
50 to 250 tons per hour are encountered. For removing 
coal from railroad cars these requirements do not war- 
rant the use of a car dumper, yet are too great for hand 
shoveling. Drop-bottom cars are therefore tised in con- 
nection with track hoppers. Experience has demonstrated 
that a small track hopper is false economy, the proper 
size being about 13x33 ft. across the top. A steel grillage 
is usually placed over the hopper to prevent excessively 
large lumps, mine timbers, etc., from entering the equip- 
ment. This grillage also acts as a safety measure to 
keep workmen from falling in. 

To insure a steady stream of coal from the bottom of 
the track hopper some sort of feeder is necessary. The 
various types employed are the reciprocating plate, 
plunger and traveling-apron feeders. In an equipment 
of this character, which is of necessity in a pit, the ma- 
chinery that requires the least headroom and will do the 
work properly should be given preference. The traveling 
steel apron conveyor best fulfills these requirements and 
is generally used. By placing this feeder in an inclined 
position and feeding the coal into the crusher a short 





FIG. 1. THE COAL CRUSHER EMPLOYED 


considerable trouble. The difficulties usually encountered 
are the failure to get cars at the right time and the in- 
ability to secure properly sized coal. The former difficulty 
is overcome by providing ample storage and the latter by 
operating a crushing plant in connection with the boiler 
house. 

In the case of a large industrial plant where coal is 
used for various purposes, a central crushing plant is 
erected and the different departments are placed as near 
the coal supply as is possible. For example, in a large 
steel mill where coal is used under the boilers and also 
in the gas producers, the crushing and hoisting plant 
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*Cleveland, Ohio. 


FIG. 2. 


THE AUTOMATIC SKIP HOIST 


distance from the track hopper, the depth of the pit is 
reduced to a minimum. 

There are several types of coal crushers available, such 
as the one-, tyyo- and four-roll machines. The most satis- 
factory of these in many instances is the two-roll crusher 
equipped with steel gears and removable steel segments 
on the rolls, and with capacities up to 100 tons per hour 
when crushing to 114-in. or to 200 tons per hour when 
crushing to 4-in. size. Such a crusher is illustrated in 
Fig. 1. For capacities over 200 tons per hour either a 
larger crusher or a four-roll machine should be employed. 

Fig. 3 represents the capacities and power required for 
a 24x24-in. two-roll crusher when working under average 
conditions with a fairly soft bituminous coal. 
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To elevate the crushed coal three methods are in gen- 
eral use—grab buckets, elevators and skip hoists. With 
a lift of 100 ft. or more and capacities of 50 to 250 tons 
per hour, the use of an elevator requires that it be ex- 
tremely heavy and large; also the maintenance is high, 
and in the event of a broken chain the damage and delay 
are of considerable importance. The use of a grab bucket 
requires a heavy, high structure and the continuous serv- 
ices of a high-priced operator. The skip hoist seems to 
best fit into such a condition as is here presented. The 
use of a double counterbalanced, entirely automatic skip 
hoist represents the most modern method for this capacity 
and condition, not only showing economy but being also 
the last word in safety. 

A typical example of such a plant as described is the 
boiler house of the Otis Steel Co., Cleveland, Ohio. This 
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CAPACITIES AND POWER REQUIRED FOR 
24x24-IN. CRUSHER 


FIG. 3. 


plant has a capacity of 175 tons per hour for crushing 
and elevating. Run-of-mine coal is received in standard- 
gage railroad cars. When the drop bottoms of these 
cars are released, the coal is deposited in the 13x36-ft. 
track hopper. 

The coal is drawn from the bottom of the track hop- 
per by means of a steel apron conveyor or feeder 30 in. 
wide, which carries the coal up an incline of 30 deg. 
This feeder is made of a series of overlapping double- 
beaded 14-in. plates mounted between two strands of 
heavy drop-forged chain that are joined by means of 
through axles on which are mounted self-oiling, chilled- 
tread, flanged rollers. This conveyor is driven by an 
extension from one of the coal-crusher roll shafts by 
means of a chain and gear reduction. The apron travels 
at the rate of 24 ft. per min. and carries coal about 21 
in. deep. 





THE SPECIALLY DESIGNED LIMIT SWITCH 


FIG, 4. 
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COAL-DISTRIBUTING LARRY 


The coal then’ passes into a two-roll 24x24-in. crusher, 
the rolls being mounted on 4,7%-in. shafts which are 
driven by cast-steel, long-tooth gears that allow of a 
variation in distance between centers of rolls without get- 
ting out of mesh. One roll is backed up by a pair of 
heavy coil springs. The crusher rolls are driven at a 
speed of 161 r.p.m. by a 50-hp. General Electric motor 
running at 720 r.p.m. of armature shaft. 

Directly under the coal crusher is placed a bifurcated 
steel hopper of 250-cu.ft. capacity. This hopper is pro- 
vided with two gates arranged for feeding into a double 
automatic, patented skip hoist. 

The skip hoist consists of two counterbalanced steel- 
plate buckets of 120-cu.ft. capacity running between par- 
allel vertical guides. A bucket, descending, comes to rest 
on a counterweighted lever and at the same time pulls 
another lever which opens a gate in the bifurcated hopper. 
The coal then runs into this bucket until sufficient weight 
has been discharged to raise the counterweight. 

The counterweight in rising pulls a lever which oper- 
ates an electric switch admitting current to the hoisting 
motor. The bucket, which starts up slowly, allowing the 
gate to close, is automatically accelerated and travels at 
full speed until it is within about 10 ft. of the top, where 
it slows down and comes to a stop in the dumping posi- 
tion. At the same time the empty bucket goes through 
an opposite cycle, coming to rest at the bottom on the 
counterweighted lever. 

The hoisting engine is placed on the ground in a 
brick building which houses also the automatic control. 
The hoist itself (shown in Fig. 2) consists of a 50-hp, 
motor mounted on a heavy structural steel base. The 
motor is connected to a 30-in. winding drum through a 
train of cut gears inclosed in an oil-tirht cast-iron hous- 
ing. A specially designed limit switch (shown in Fig. 
4) is geared to the drum shaft which operates the auto- 
matic control. This limit switch and control are so ac- 
curate that the bucket stops automatically within 2 in. 
of the same spot whether empty or loaded. 

The skip hoist lifts the coal about 115 ft. and dumps 
it on a screen which is placed over a bin of 500 tons’? 
capacity, divided into four compartments. Two of these 
are provided for the fines to be used in the stokers under 
the boilers. The lumps drop into the other two bins and 
are used in gas producers. 

The coal is drawn from this storage bin through gates 
in the bottom, into a traveling, motor-driven weigh larry 
and distributed to the various stokers and gas producers. 
Fig. 5 shows a larry of this character. 

The ashes are removed from the boiler house also by 
means of a skip hoist, which discharges into railroad cars. 
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A motor-driven ash car carries them from the stokers to 
the skip hoist, which is semiautomatic in operation. The 
man who operates the ash larry has simply to dump its 
contents into the skip bucket, push a button and go on 
about his work. The skip hoist is so arranged that it 
rises, dumps and returns to its position in a manner 
similar to that described for the coal hoist except that 
it does not start automatically. 
The Steam Engime’s 
Extravagance 
By C. W. Crawrorp* 





SYNOPSIS—One hundred and fifty years of de- 
velopment has not produced a sleam engine even 
approximately perfect. The poppet valve gives the 
best indicator card, but this type of engine is not 
popular. The hoist engineer is at once the prime 
mover of the mine and the factor of safety of the 
men he lowers. 





Since, from almost the beginning, all material progress 
in mechanical, agricultural and mining lines has been con- 
tingent on the use of material produced primarily by the 
aid of steam power, it might be supposed that the steam 
engine would be the most perfect of mechanisms, that 
150 yr. of development had brought out all its good qual- 
ities and eliminated its bad ones. That such is not the 
fact may be proved by any one who cares to consider the 
waste incurred through the indifferent use of steam, and 
the wasteful use of coal to produce it. Hngines are made 
with a liberal clearance of 6 per cent. and upward, and 
few if any with as little as 2 per cent.—and clearance 
means waste. 

It has been demonstrated that poppet-valve engines 
can be operated with 1 per cent. of clearance between 
piston and valve. Corliss engines when carefully designed 
show a clearance of 2 per cent. and upward. © Mississippi 
River steamboat engines, in their time, manifested a clear- 
ance not much over 2 per cent., but these engines, having 
poppet valves, are out of fashion and have no rights that 
any one cares to respect although they are the only engines 
whose valves can be relied on to remain continuously 
steam-tight. 

The Atlas four-valve engine having Corliss valves on the 
flat face of the cylinder heads was the nearest approach 
of valve to cylinder, reducing clearance to its lowest pos- 
sible terms—less than 1 per cent. Yet this engine never 
gained any notoriety in the market except for its reputed 
badness. No reason could be assigned except that of leaky 
valves. 

This unfavorable result compels the question whether 
any Corliss valve having its ports in a horizontal direc- 
tion can be satisfactory. It will be noted its disposition 
is naturally to wear loose sideways, and such wear would 
cause it to rock away from its seat—and leak. The ac- 
tion of gravity at right angles to its line of wear would 
aggravate this tendency. Any engine having its valves 
on the cylinder heads must necessarily be unsatisfac- 
tory from the fact that the cylinder and valve gear are 
incommunicado. 

Clearance beyond a reasonable per cent. means waste, 
and late cutoff is just as bad. Most of the common, low- 
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class engines cut off at three-quarters stroke, and when 
steam is admitted at 100 lb. and exhausted at 75, what do 
we get for our money? And what credit do we get out of 
the transaction ? 

Wiredrawing used to be the bugbear of the old engines 
with throttling governors and was supposed to be a waste 
of power. It isn’t called wiredrawing now when it is 
wheezed through an automatic cutoff, but the effect is 
nearly the same, as is exhibited by diagrams. The Corliss 
and some other engines show much better diagrams when 
new than the type of engine referred to, but the poppet 
valve gives the neatest, squarest and best diagram of them 
all. This engine, as used on Mississippi steamboats, gave 
what no other engine can give—a wide-open port at any 
point of cutoff and entire freedom from wiredrawing. As 





. to economy, the high-pressure noncondensing nonjacketed 


slow-speed Mississippi River engine ran on 4 lb. of coal 
per horsepower per hour, probably as good economy as 


that.of-most present high-speed automatics. 


The hoisting engine commonly used in the coal fields is 
a frightful example of popular extravagance. Besides 
working steam at nearly full stroke, a further waste is 
made by what is called the release valve, which discharges 
the last pound of pressure from the engines and branch 
pipes at the termination of each hoist. This is done for 
convenience in handling and is claimed to be unavoidable. 
Anyway, a lot of good steam is wasted, from which there 
is no return. Coal is cheap and therefore such little wastes 
do not count. 

When steam is exhausted at almost initial pressure is it 
worth while to talk economy? When users of hoisting 
engines refuse to consider any improvement at additional 
first cost, is it worth while to offer better conditions ? 
It is possible to use one-third stroke cutoff, in the deeper 
mines, and displace one boiler out of three—but there 
are no takers. There is little inducement to make im- 
provements that are not wanted, and only radical ones pay 
the builder. Minor ones, while an advantage to the user, 
inure to the detriment of the builder’s profit—which is 
meager. 





Tuer Art oF Hoistine CoAL 


The hoisting of coal is an art little appreciated: outside 
of that profession. An expert engineer can hoist 3,000 
tons per day of eight hours. In doing this rapid duty he 
resorts to what is called plugging. That is, he hoists the 
load as fast as steam can carry it to a point near the top, 
at which time the cage, load and drum have acquired a 
momentum that would overrun the landing point. It is 
then he shuts off the steam suddenly and throws the re- 
verse lever over into the reverse motion and plugs her by 
opening the -throttle, admitting steam against the load 
sufficiently to check the momentum. ‘Then the forward 
motion is resumed and the load is dumped over the auto- 
matic tipple. 

This whole operation occupies about seven seconds, and 
sometimes less, in a mine 300 ft. deep. The noise of the 
coal passing over the screens has hardly ceased when the 
next car is dumped, making an almost continuous roar 
from morning till evening. 

It requires the best that is in a man to do this work 
safely. Away down in his deepest profundity he must 
think of his work—and nothing else. The most indis- 
pensable man about a mine is the engineer, and his duty 
and responsibility so far transcend that of every other em- 
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ployee that he may be considered the prime mover of the 
whole plant, and the factor of safety of every man who 
rides on his cage. He holds in his hand the power and 
nerve and the will to control in the matter of hfe and 
death of every man who goes below. 

Among the serious hazards of the mining trade is that 
of overwinding. The duty of the engineer has become so 
onerous in recent years that it is little wonder accidents 
happen and mistakes sometimes occur, and since the ade- 
quate devices to prevent accidental overwinding that are 
absolutely reliable are few or entirely absent, such mis- 
haps come only too frequently—and overwinding means 
disaster. 

When the cage and its load is shot up like a rocket al- 
most to the dumping point, with energy enough stored in 


it to carry it beyond, it devolves on the engineer to check’ 


its force promptly at the proper instant. A very slight 
error of judgment causes the accident, and it requires a 
powerful force applied instantly to keep within safe limits. 

It should be understood that this operation is repeated, 
frequently, every seven seconds or less, but the checking 
and landing of the load must be done in a fraction thereof 
and the leeway is but a few feet. Hence, the engineer is 
subjected to a frightful danger more than a thousand 
times a day. And further it is undisputable that the 
stored up energy of the cage and the heavy drum must be 
met with an equal energy amounting to several million 
foot-pounds and with unvarying promptness. 

To stop the fall of the cage after the rope is broken is 
another story. 
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A llome-Made Engine Stop 


A home-made engine stop made entirely from material 
from the scrap heap—except the butterfly valve—is de- 
scribed in the April Locomotive, by J. Simpson. 

The device as installed consisted of a butterfly valve 
placed directly above the engine throttle. The disk of the 
butterfly valve was arranged to be moved by a heavy lever 
B keyed to its stem in such a way that its weight was 











Engine-stop 





A HOME-MADE ENGINE STOP 


sufficient to close the valve. The closing lever was sup- 
ported in a horizontal position, which corresponded to the 
open position of the valve, by a projection on the side 
of the lever which caught on the top of a forked bell- 
crank lever A. This little lever A was pivoted, as shown, 
to a small forged bracket fastened to the valve body 
by one of the flange bolts. A rod was attached to the 
top of the governor and extended upward to connect with 
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the horizontal lever pivoted to a point on the ceiling. The 
other end of the lever carried a rod which dropped down 
and hung between the forks of the bell-crank lever A. This 
latter rod was provided with two collars which could be 
set to trip the bell crank and release the valve-closing 
lever whenever the governor reached either the top or bot- 
tom of its travel. Thus the device would serve to either 
stop the engine upon the failure of the driving belt so that 
the governor would stop revolving and fall to the extreme 
bottom of its travel, or it would also act in the event of 
an increase in speed sufficient to send the governor to 
the extreme top of its range. 

The arrangement proved entirely satisfactory and was 
retained and reinstalled when the engine was erected in 
a new place. 
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lluminating a Sight Feed 


Lubricators are frequently placed in dark places, and 
it is hard to see the drop of oil in the sight glass. This 
difficulty may be overcome by placing back of the glass 
a miniature electric lamp. If but one light is used, a 


























MINIATURE ELECTRIC LAMP AT OILER 


battery is best for furnishing the current, but if several 
oilers are closely grouped, the lights can best be connected 
in series and hooked up to a regular cireuit through a 
switch so that the current can be turned on or off at 
will—T. W. Buerstatte in Power. 


The Diameter of Electrical Conductors is usually expressed 
in mils, a mil being the 1/j99 part of an inch. The circular 
mil is generally taken as the unit of area in considering the 
cross section or capacity of such conductors. This is the 
area of a circle the diameter of which is one mil or 0.001 in. 
This unit area possesses several advantages in making wiring 
calculations and in determining the relations between differ- 
ent wires having known diameters. The cross section of any 
solid round wire in circular mils is found by squaring the 
diameter of wire in mils, and, conversely, the diameter of 
a wire in mils is obtained by extracting the square root of 
the section expressed in circular mils. The constant m7 
which expresses the ratio between the circumference and the 
diameter of any circle, does not enter into these calculations, 
thus greatly simplifying them. 
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General Labor Review 


This week has seen one of the most important button 
strikes which has ever afflicted the anthracite region. It com- 
menced last week and from indications seems quite likely to 
last some time. There are other strikes in the anthracite 
region of a local nature, none of which compares with this 
button strike, involving as it does 16 collieries and about 
15,000 men. There are fears that it may spread even farther. 

In Somerset County, Pennsylvania, the efforts of the union 
to extend its influence are causing much disorder and many 
of the mines are working with seriously depleted forces. 

In West Virginia the Davis Coal and Coke Co. at Beryl 
granted an increase of wages to its employees. The rate is 
said to be the same as that paid at the Thomas niines. It will 
not go into effect till Sept. 1. 

The strike of the miners of the Victoria mine of the 
Virginia-Maryland Coal Co., which has lasted since May 1, 
has just been brought to an end. The coal company will 
recognize the union, give the employees a 5 per cent. wage 
increase and operate with a 9-hr. day. 

In southern Ohio the operators after refusing to discuss 
the powder issue till their men returned to work, finally 
granted the mine workers all they demanded while they were 
still on strike. The rare chance to make money after so many 
lean years was too good to lose, and the operators readily 
changed their position, which at best was of doubtful validity. 

In Indiana 300 miners went on strike at the Oak Hill mine 
on Aug. 17, contending that they were compelled to lay tracks 
in the mine, whereas this work should be done by trackmen 
appointed by the company for that purpose. 

In the same state members of the local union operating the 
codbperative John Bull mine at Boonville, are complaining of 
unfair treatment, that some miners are paid and others not. 
A shut-down is said to be imminent. According to the union 
leaders, the mine which has been in operation daily for 
eighteen months, is not paying the scale agreed on. 


Contract Making Now Shifts to the West 


In the Southwest the miners and operators can agree on 
nothing, but then the same condition frequently occurs. After 
bluffing for several weeks, one side or the other usually backs 
down. With the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion permitting the reduction of rates from Springfield, Ill., to 
Kansas City of 65c. per ton one would expect that the Kansas 
miner would begin to become anxious. 

In Wyoming the miners and operators have completed an 
agreement. The pick miners receive 2c. more per ton and 
the loaders lec. In Montana the representatives of the 
Montana Coal Operators’ Association and of the United Mine 
Workers of America will assemble at Great Falls on Aug. 29 
and discuss separately a new wage scale and working condi- 
tions. The joint session will commence on Sept. 1. The miners 
are counting on the depleted market to furnish them with a 
lever. It is likely that the Wyoming contract will govern the 
action of the conference in arranging terms. The contract is 
likely to be for two years. 

In Colorado the houses of Attilo Bevacqua and Frank 
Maria, coal miners employed at the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co.’s mine at Tabasco, have been dynamited, tearing away the 
front part of the houses, shattering windows in the neighbor- 
hood and throwing the camp into a panic. Bevacqua, his wife 
and four childrén, and Maria, his wife and three children, 
escaped by the rear as the front of their homes collapsed. 
This is the third dynamiting reported in the coal camps 
within thirty days. 
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Strikes in Anthracite Region 

At the No. 1 mine of the Delaware & Hudson Co. a strike 
was called on Saturday, Aug. 12, to compel the abolition of the 
system of mining under contractors and to cause 20 employ- 
ees who are not members of the union to join its ranks. The 
strike affects 600 men. The strikers claim that over 20 miners 
have each engaged several laborers to work for them and 
are making large wages. The other miners, they charge, 
are hardly making enough to live on. All the men but the 
pumpmen and firemen are on strike. 


A strike at the Corbin colliery of the Excelsior Coal Co; 


“ at Shamokin, was settled Aug. 9, after a strike of six weeks’. 


duration. The difference was in reference to timbering. 

At the Wadesville colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co., a strike is anticipated. The firemen think 
there should be more men on a shift—six instead of five as 
at present. As a result the firemen of three shifts, 15 in 
number, quit work on Aug. 10 after an ultimatum had been 
delivered and after the period prescribed had @xpired. The 
colliery continued to work, however, outside men replacing 
the striking firemen in the work of stoking. 

At the Scott colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co. near 
Shamokin, Penn., the breaker boys struck because the com- 
pany would not pay at noon but chose 3 p.m. as the hour for 
payment. As a result of these boys’ striking 500 men were 
compelled to be idle. 
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Coercion at Anthracite Mines 


Perhaps the most concerted of recent efforts to coerce 
unionists into paying dues and nonunionists into joining the 
union took place on Aug. 17 at the mines of the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co. and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. between Shamokin and Mt. Carmel. About 13,000 
men quit work. It is estimated that there are about 500 
miners in the striking mines who are not affiliated with the 
organization. 

On Aug. 18, 1,200 men of the Louis Gay colliery of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. joined the strike. 
The miners are removing their tools, foreshadowing a long 
and bitter quarrel. The union leaders are trying to keep the 
men true to their contracts, but without avail. 

W. A. B., who wrote a defense of the action of the miners 
in declaring a strike at the mines of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western R.R., Coal Department, which defense was 
published in our issue of Aug. 12 on p. 269, replies to the re- 
marks of “Coal Age,” regarding his point of view, as follows: 

Your comments and interpretation only go to show how easy 
it is for us without prejudice to misunderstand each other. 
You assume that the button strike in the southern division of 
the “Lackawanna” mines was directed against the non- 
union men there employed. This is not altogether the fact. 
A more correct way of reviewing such controversies to my 
mind is to regard them merely as family quarrels, for it 
should be noted that at one of the mines thus participating in 
the strike there were 2,000 men employed and of these 500 
only had their dues paid. When the order was posted that 
all the men employed at the mines were to stop work till the 
dues were paid, for some mysterious reason the 1,500 delin- 
quents went on strike as well as the 500 union men in good 
standing. The 1,500 men must have been union men at heart 
or they would have gone on working and let the 500 men 
strike alone. 


Strike to Compel Themselves to Join Union 


It is true that lukewarm union men and those opposed to 
the union will usually come out on strike when the union 
calls, for it is hard to fight against a consensus of opinion 
and oppose ideas which have become ingrained during many 
years. The editor recalls a mine manager who was always 
condemning the union and whose stock conversation was 
about the malice and dishonesty of the mine committee. 
One day during a strike, the manager and a deputy were 
walking past the company houses when some one called the 


former a “scab.” He was, when seen an hour after, still 
grieving over the aspersion which troubled him sorely. 
Most of the men knew him by his first name, he had 


grown up with them and the miners seemed to have in some 
ways a power of suggestion over him, even though in fighting 
his battles with the union he seemed as hard as nails. Itisa 
fact that men will condemn the union, refuse to pay dues and 
then when a strike is declared cry “Hurrah” for it. 

Psychologists may have a name for this condition but 
even a name wouldn’t explain it and W. A. B. does not try 
to tell us why the miners who are delinquent strike to com- 
pel themselves to pay their dues instead of paying them 
without using this extraordinary expedient. They remind us 
of the “flagellants” of the Middle Ages who flogged them- 
selves into virtue instead of relying on the strength of their 
own moral disposition to make them do what was right. 
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“Coal Age’ expects some day to see a notice of this kind: 
‘All mines in West Virginia closed; operators are striking to 
compel all delinquent members of the West Virginia Coal 
Mining Institute to pay up their annual dues. It is expected 
that in a few days everyone will be reinstated into full mem- 
bership and the work of the Institute will continue without 
intermission.” 

As a matter of fact it is to be suspected that the com- 
mingled fear and love of the union is not the only or most 
important cause of the men quitting when ordered. Many 
of the men want an excuse for a rest and a little recreation 
after steady toil. Some of them may even delay payment in 
the hope that their delinquency will throw the mine idle. 

Those who refuse to pay union dues because they begrudge 
the money equally begrudge the idleness and are easily 
coerced into paying a tribute to the insistent majority, for 
such it becomes after the strike is declared. 
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Button Strikes Are Illegitimate 


In 1903 when the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission, 
which had been called into being by President Roosevelt “to 
inquire into, consider, and pass upon the questions in contro- 
versy in connection with the strike in the anthracite regions” 
of the year before, handed down its awards, it declined “to 
make an award which would compel an agreement by the 
operators with the United Mine Workers of America.” The 
commission discussed this demand at length, however, and in 
its report laid down certain broad principles which have been 
quoted in the settlement of nearly every labor dispute in this 
and other countries to the present time. Two significant 
expressions in the commission’s report are as follows: 

The right to remain at work where others have ceased 
to work, or to engage anew in work which others have 
abandoned, is part of the personal liberty of a citizen, that 
can never be surrendered, and every infringement thereot 
merits, and should receive the stern denouncement of the law. 

The right thus to work cannot be made to depend upon the 
approval or disapproval of the personal character and conduct 
of those who claim to exercise this right. If this were other- 
wise, then those who remain at work might, if they were in 
the majority, have both the right and power to prevent others, 
who choose to cease to work, from so doing. This all seems 
too plain for argument. Commonsense and common law alike 
denounce the conduct of those who interfere with this funda- 
mental right of the citizen. The assertion of the right seems 


trite and commonplace, but that land is blessed where the 
maxims of liberty are commonplace. 


And the commission adjudged: 


That no person shall be refused employment, or in any way 
discriminated against, on account of membership or nonmem- 
bership in any labor organization; and that there shall be no 
discrimination against, or interference with, any employee 
who is not a member of any labor organization by members 
of such organization. 


Nonmembers and Delinquents on Same Footing 


This award, with the other ten made by the commission, 
has been continued through the agreements made between 
the operators and their employees in 1906, 1909, 1912 and 1916. 
This particular award has not been modified in any way by 
the later agreements and supposedly stands in full force. 

In the last few years, however, there has crept insidiously 
into the anthracite region a system by which the award of 
the commission in respect to discrimination has been to a 
considerable extent nullified. This system requires that every 
member of the union, in good standing, shall wear conspicu- 
ously a button indicating that his dues for the current month 
have been paid, and if any employee reports for work without 
his button or wearing one not up to date, the members of the 
union, in good standing, refuse to work and the colliery is 
thrown idle, sometimes for several days, or until the delin- 
quent or delinquents either pay up or give up their jobs. 

There is no doubt that such action on the part of the union 
violates the letter and spirit of the commission’s award that 
“there shall be no discrimination against, or interference with, 
any employee who is not a member of any labor organization 
by members of such organization.” The only lack of discrim- 
ination is that the same action is taken against delinquent 
members rather than against nonmembers. 


Record of Fourteen Quite Recent “Button Strikes” 


A few of the “button strikes” that have occurred within 
two months are: 

June 8—Nine hundred men and boys quit work at the 
Taylor colliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co., Coal Department, because about seventy workers 
reported for work without buttons. 

June 17—Six hundred men and boys at the Seneca colliery 
of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. went on strike in order to force 
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the members of the Industrial Workers of the World to secure 
United Mine Workers of America buttons. 

July 18—The Sayre and Sioux No. 3 collieries of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. were reported idle because of “button strikes.” 

July 20—A “button strike’ was reported at the No. 7 
colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co., by which one thousand 
men were thrown idle. 

July 81—Nine hundred men employed at the Eagle Hill 
colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. went 
on strike because eight members of the union had failed to 
pay dues. j 

July 31—Twelve hundred men went on strike at the Silver 
Creek colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron 
Co. because 22 men showed up at the mines without their 
union buttons. 

July 31—Employees of the Beaver Meadow colliery of Coxe 
Brothers and Co. went on a “button strike.” 

Aug. 1—Three collieries, Nos. 2. 4 and 5, of the Delaware 
& Hudson Co., employing a total of 1,500 men, were idle by 
reason of a “button strike.” 

Aug. 1—North Franklin colliery of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. went out on a “button strike.” 

Aug. 2—Eight hundred men at the Maxwell colliery of the 
Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. refused to work because a 
few of the employees were unable to show their buttons for 
the current month when they reported for work. 

Aug. 3—Sixteen hundred men and boys, employees at the 
Coal Brook colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co., went on 
strike because 34 employees reported for work without 
buttons. 

Aug. 3—Several hundred men at the Powderly colliery of 
the same company went on strike because seven of their 
fellow workers had no buttons. 

Aug. 4—Three thousand men and boys went out on “button 
strike’ at Loomis, Bliss, Truesdale and Auchincloss collieries 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., Coal 
Department. 

Aug. 4—Two thousand men employed at No. 5 colliery of 
the Susquehanna Coal Co. out on a “button strike.” 
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Somerset County Still om Strike 


In Somerset County the United Mine Workers seem to be 
transferring their strongest efforts from Hollsopple to Berlin 
and Myersdale, where they have locals. At the meeting 
Wednesday night of the Myersdale local, 44 recruits joined 
their ranks. The Pretoria mine of J. B. Kennerly, near Holl- 
sopple, is still idle, as are the J.O. Ream and Hocking Coal Co. 
mines near Berlin. 

Attempts were made to unionize the Stauffer-Quemahoning 
Coal Co. mine at Listie, near Somerset, and at two of the 
Consolidation Coal Co.’s mines at Myersdale, but the attempts 
failed. 

At Hooversville the Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co.’s 
mines and those of the Baker-Whiteley Coal Co. are steadily 
increasing their output in spite of the union’s attempts to 
prevent operation. The temporary injunction against the 
members of the United Mine Workers at this point has 
prevented interference with the men at work. The hearing 
for a permanent injunction which was continued last week 
was resumed at Somerset on Friday, Aug. 18, and a decision 
is expected to be handed down soon. 


Extract From Judge Ruppel’s Injunction 


The judge who issued the injunction was William H. 
Ruppel. He enjoined “the defendants, their agents, 
servants and employees and all other persons whomsoever 
from gathering at or near the premises of the complainant 
company, from picketing or patroling the streets, roads or ways 
at or near said premises and from there or elsewhere,” includ- 
ing boarding places, “following, accompanying, annoying, 
ridiculing, insulting, using opprobrious epithets, intimidating, 
threatening or assaulting the employees of said company or 
members of their families and from attempting by 
intimidation, threats, insults, opprobrious epithets and vio- 
lence or persuasion to induce the said employees from their 
employment or to refuse or fail to perform their duties as 
such employees and from preventing or attempting to prevent 
by threats, opprobrious epithets, intimidation, force, violence, 
insults or ridicule, or other means calculated or intended to 
prevent any person or persons from entering or continuing 
in the employment of the said company, and from directing, 
aiding or abetting any person or persons to commit any of 
the aforesaid acts; from calling ‘scab’ or ‘scabs’ or any 
other opprobious epithet to persons passing along any of the 
streets, highways or lanes in this county, and going to and 
from the works of the said complainant, and who are in the 
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employ of the said complainant; from giving any directions 
or orders to committees, associates or otherwise, for the 
performance of any such acts or threats hereby enjoined and 
from any manner whatever impeding, obstructing or inter- 
fering with the regular and unrestrained operation, conduct 
and management of the business of the complainant, or 
employees now in the employ of the complainant or that may 
hereafter be employed by it.” 


8 
Hocking Powder Rate Restored 


The Hocking miners have won their strike. The powder 
rate is to be reduced from $1.90 to $1.65 and the companies 
will stand the loss as they are doing elsewhere. 

A meeting of the miners and the operators was held at 
the offices of the Southern Ohio Coal Exchange beginning 
Monday, Aug. 14, and continuing for some time thereafter. 
The disputed powder question, which had resulted in the 
calling out of the men at four mines near Athens the week 
before, was discussed at length. 

John Moore, the president of the Ohio district of the United 
Mine Workers of America, and Sanford Snyder, president of 
the subdistrict, represented the miners. The operators were 
represented by E. M. Poston, of the New York Coal Co.; 
C. G. Weitzell, president of the New York-Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
and Dr. T. R. Biddle, of the Poston-Consolidated Coal Co. 

The operators from the first made a demand that the miners 
return to work and declared that without compliance with 
this contractual provision no negotiations would take place. 
John Moore ordered the miners to go back to work, but 
the order was not obeyed. 


Struck Work Even Though Contract Forbade 


The miners realized that they had the upper hand and their 
contract did not trouble them. But they would feel terribly 
wronged if a company which had the upper hand showed a 
knowledge of it by violating express agreements. The oper- 
ators did not make their threat good. The miners continued 
on strike till the company conceded the reduction in the price 
of powder and agreed to refund at the next pay day any 
excess payments already made. 

The operators were too anxious to take advantage of the 
present high market to quibble about the price of powder 
or about the violation of the contract involved in the strike 
declared against them. About 1,500 to 2,000 miners working 
in 9 mines were involved in the strike. 

The miners of Provident mine No. 2, near St. Clairsville, 
Belmont County, eastern Ohio, have started a movement for 
the erection of a $3,000 hall. The new building will contain a 
meeting room and a store. 


No Progress in the Southwest 


The Southwest labor situation still remains unsettled. On 
Friday, Aug. 11, the subcommittee of miners and operators 
failed to agree on four of the proposed sections of the inter- 
state agreement. The two other sections, regarding which 
there is contention, were to be voted on Monday, Aug. 21. 

The operators have proved such clay in the hands of Howat 
that a break on their part always seems possible, but just 
lately they seem to have gained a certain unanimity of 
counsel, which once assured would enable them to make a 
contract strictly along the lines of the one in force last 
year, modified solely by the express provisions of the Mc- 
Alpin agreement or rather of its counterpart in the South- 
west. 

Some of the operators’ delegates have declared that the 
miners’ officials in district No. 21, Oklahoma, and in district 
No. 25, Missouri, will not vote with Howat if they think a 
deadlock and a strike will result. 


All Miners Are Not Backing President Howatt 


The conservative delegates are believed to be in the 
majority and as the vote in joint subscale conference is a 
unit vote, when the matter is finally put before the joint 
conference it is likely to be in favor of provisions identical 
with those in force under the 1914-1916 contract. 

The only obstacle to be met is a possibility that Howat 
may control the whole Kansas vote. It is said he has made 
all manner of promises to the Kansas locals in his campaign 
to injure John P. White. In order to gain his ends he 
may refuse to be governed by a majority vote of the miners’ 
delegates and may insist in joint conference on dispensing 
with the unit vote. Then he and the Kansas delegation would 
vote against accepting the former working conditions. This 
would limit the battle to Kansas, and let Missouri and Okla- 
homa complete their contract by adding to the wage provision 
the working conditions in force during the past two years. 
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Wyoming Completes Its Scale 


The miners and operators of Wyoming, in what the United 
Mine Workers term district 22, after a three-week conference 
at Cheyenne have agreed on a wage scale which is not so 
generous as the McAlpin agreement. That contract is not 
binding on the West, and as Wyoming is but little in com- 
petition with the East, the wage increases of that state are of 
small importance to the operators in the central competitive 
field. So no substantial injustice will be suffered by anyone. 

The,men receiving $3.45 per day under last year’s scale 
will now receive $3.52 per day. The $2.50 per diem men will 
be paid $2.76 and blacksmiths’ helpers who received $2.80 will 
now be entitled to $2.84. The wages of the power-house 
employees have been increased from $90 to $95 per month. 

The increase on pick-mined coal is 2c. per ton, while lc. 
per ton is added to the price paid for loading. The working 
conditions will remain practically unchanged. The new scale, 
which James Morgan, the secretary of the minérs, says is the 
most liberal in the United States, outside of that in force in 
Montana, will be in effect for two years. 

The scale affects some 6,000 miners. After the conference 
in the Labor Hall on Tuesday, Aug. 15, the miners and oper- 
ators went to the Industrial Club where a smoker was held 
in their honor, the conferees returning home on Wednesday. 
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Freight Rate to Kansas City 


Despite the protest of the governor of Missouri, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has sanctioned a reduction in the 
Chicago & Alton Ry. coal freights whereby Illinois coal is to 
be transported to Kansas City for $1.25 per ton instead of $1.90 
as formerly in force. 

The operators of the state of Kansas stated that they 
had to pay 75c. per ton on their shipments to Kansas City ter- 
ritory despite the short haul involved. This freight rate 
and the high cost of production which the Kansas operators 
have to meet will prevent them from selling their screenings 
in the market which rightly belongs to them. 

Kansas mines have been subject to frequent strikes, short 
car supply and irregular working time, and if the tonnage 
which has been theirs is now taken from them all these diffi- 
culties will be increased. The miners will quarrel with the 
operators over the distribution of work more than ever before, 
and the cars will be diverted into areas where business is 
more regular. 

On the other hand, consumers claimed that the Kansas 
and Missouri operators have been unable to keep them fully 
supplied with steam coals under contract, and they have been 
forced to buy outside coals at greatly increased prices. Con- 
sumers in Kansas City and surrounding territory, seeing that 
the new rate means cheaper steam coals, have done everything 
in their power to prevent the Interstate Commerce Commision 
from suspending it. Action on many contracts was withheld 
pending a decision in the case. The territory affected by 


the rate consumes about 3,000,000 tons of steam coal per 

annum. The rate went into effect on Aug. 22. 
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American Chemical Society will hold its annual meeting 


Sept. 25-30 in New York City. Secretary, Charles L. Parsons, 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


National Safety Council will hold its next meeting in 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17-20. Secretary, W. H. Cameron, Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


American Electrochemical Society will hold its annual 
meeting Sept. 28-30 in New York City. Secretary, Prof. Joseph 
W. Richards, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Penn. 


The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 13, 1916, at Chi- 
cago, Ill. Secretary, James F. Callbreath, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


National Exposition of Chemical Industries will be held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York City, Sept. 25-30, 1916. 
Managers, Charles F. Roth and Adriaan Nagelvoort, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Association will hold its 
annual convention Sept. 21-24 at the United States Hotel, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. During the convention addresses will be 
given on the most uptodate time-saving methods for both 
office and yard. Secretary; L. V. Shepard, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Geological Survey Speeding 
Up om Statistics 


A welcome innovation in the policy of the United 
States Geological Survey is noted in the prompt publica- 
tion of the railroad movement of coal, covering shipments 
over the 49 leading carriers for the month of July. The 
figures will furnish the best index to the situation in 
the coal business. The nearest approach to them in 
importance is the statement of anthracite shipments, 
covering approximately 90 per cent. of the hard-coal 
production, and the statement of shipments over the 13 
leading coal roads, published by another Government 
department. The figures for the anthracite shipments 
are issued with a dispatch to be expected from a com- 
mercial organization, while the Government figures are 
so long in coming out as to be almost worthless for 
purposes of comparison with prevailing conditions. 

The United States Geological Survey has established 
an enviable reputation for accuracy and _ preciseness 
throughout all its different branches, but in the pursuit 
of these points it has in the past shown a tendency to 
ignore the necessity for promptness in placing its vast 
store of statistical data before the public. We feel that 
the department is to be congratulated on this change of 
heart, and it is to be hoped that this innovation will 
shortly be followed by others along the same lines. 


Is Unionism Worth While? 


The aim of unionism as generally understood by union 
men is to secure for workingmen a larger percentage of 
the capital that labor is creating. Therefore, if union- 
ism as a whole is accomplishing its end, it must be true 
that it is increasing the percentage of return obtained 
by laboring men out of the work they perform. Yet we 
rarely hear labor unionists or the socialists claim that 
the percentage is increasing. Rather they say it is de- 
creasing. If this is true, the main aim of unionism has 
failed. Very candidly, some of the socialists declare this 
to be true. 

Perhaps, however, it is better for the workingman that 
this aim of unionism should fail. For it is only the 
profit of capital that makes possible the growth of in- 
dustry and assures cheaper production. Suppose a num- 
ber of worker farmers were to insist that they be given 
all the wheat they produced. If then they consumed it, 
there would be no seed for the next year’s broadcasting, 
and next year there would be no harvest. 

Thus it would be better for those farmers if they were 
given only a part of the year’s reaping. But then, some- 
one will say, the farmers could set aside a part of their 
own seed for next year. Very good, they could; but what 
are you personally setting aside as capital? Those who 
do are soon called capitalists—they are men who have seed 
for another sowing and who hire those who have not saved 
seed, engaging them to do the labor of ploughing, broad- 
casting, reaping, threshing and bird chasing. 


So the union men may be wrong when they say that 
unionism would be successful if it could decrease the 
earnings of capital, and the socialists at fault when they 
say it would be all right with unionism if only it could 
make its dreams come true. For if the dreams of union- 
ism were all fulfilled, there would be no further human 
progress, for there would be no profit and no increase of 
capital. 

The difficulty we have in recognizing what unionism 
has done largely arises from our misconception of the 
real value of money. If money were what any of us 
really needed, the rise of the price of common labor from 
50c. per day in 1860 to $2.50 in 1916 would be an evi- 
dence of greatly increased prosperity. The workingman 
would be able to believe that the union had helped matters 
immensely, even for those men who were not laboring 
men. 

But this increase has been accompanied by a rise in 
the cost of living. The advance of living cost has not 
been as marked, it is true, as the increase in wage. But 
the difference has largely arisen from the enhanced abil- 
ity of capital and labor to produce goods with decreased 
effort. So we come back to the idea that it is not right 
to look at the mere rise in wage or increase in purchasing 
power, but at the fluctuation in the percentage of profit 
awarded respectively to capital and to labor. 

The more labor gets, the less capital has to spend. 
True, it may use that capital merely in extravagance, but 
it may expend it in making possible some of those short- 
cuts to production that are feasible when you have the 
last word in equipment. So what passes to the capitalist 
is by no means all lost to the workingman. If it gets 
back into industry, the workman could hardly place it 
better if he had the ownership of it himself. 

It does not all go back there, the more’s the pity. Some 
capitalists spend as large a percentage of their profits on 
folly as the most prodigal workingman will spend out 
of his wages; but as a rule they do not, because the ex- 
penditure of a smaller proportion will provide all the 
needed gratification, and the man who is a capitalist has 
usually graduated in frugality, like John D. Rockefeller 
and Hetty Green. 

Hence it is that unionism can do little good except 
perhaps in its continuous insistence on fairness between 
one employee and another, or by urging that assistance be 
given to men at their work so that their production will 
not be hampered, or by demanding healthful working con- 
ditions. Thus by the introduction of the 8-hr. day the 
union has provided that the workman will be “fit as a 
fiddle” for his work. In this way the union can in- 
crease the efficiency and therefore the output of capital 
and labor, and hence there will be more for both to divide. 

But will they divide it? The history of unionism and 
business does not show that the union has had much in- 
fluence in settling that matter. In 1868 coal sold for less 
than cost, the miners receiving the whole price of the coal. 
Today the anthracite mines are unionized, and there is 
now a profit of 20c. a ton on every ton mined. 
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It must be conceded that unions have been able to 
raise men in one branch of industry at the ex- 
pense of those in others. No one can deny that the 
glass workers and tin-plate unions did this very thing. 
But every workingman who bought window glass or put 
a piece of flashing on his home paid these unions for 
their astuteness and labor unions usually strive for 
such special privileges for their own members and thus 
injure those in other organizations and men who have not 
joined any union. 

Yet for the most part they have affiliated in a single 
labor federation as if they had aims in common. The 
United Mine Workers has always attended to the inter- 
ests of all the mining force and so has been quite com- 
mendably altruistic. Yet inevitably it has by that action 
injured those in other unions by raising the price of coal. 
Still in many ways it is a union, more than all others, 
disposed to just action. It has almost never shut the 
door of opportunity on any worker, neither the front door 
nor the doors which lead into any one of its many 
‘apartments. 

In Ohio the front door was closed recently by one dis- 
trict to all but the sons of miners, and in the anthracite 
region the door to the occupation of miner is closed, by 
a statute passed at the behest of the miners, to all who 
have not labored two years for a miner. But on the whole 
the United Mine Workers of America is in this way the 
cleanest kind of an organization, only it has not yet real- 
ized that it should not attempt to secure for its members 
more than the wage increase which is given throughout 
the country. Any greater advance merely lifts a burden 
off the miner to put it on other workers. But it is hard 
to make the workman see that this is true. 

The union, however, has by creating disorder and idle- 
ness caused no little loss of efficiency and output and 
therefore has injured capital and labor. It was all done 
with the best of intentions probably, and there is no use 
in growing warm about it. The men have their rights 
to pursue happiness where they believe it may be found, 
especially as they believe it will not hurt anyone but 
the man who is well stocked with the good things of this 
world. : 

If they realized that the strike usually only served to 
lay men idle and make hard times, if they only knew 
that if won a strike merely burdened other poor men or 
crippled industry and if lost injured everyone, they would 
not be so keen for it except when they entered it merely 
to maintain their industrial status. 

The operators have fed the union with bitter words and 
haughty conduct. The union has been persecuted, and 
its acts can no longer be discussed without heat. Its 
leaders, broad, good men as many of them are even though 
occasionally fanatical, have always been spoken of with 
unreasoning violence. But we must learn to view mat- 
ters judicially, recognize the reason that animates the 
mine worker to try and see if his condition can be bet- 
tered by unionism. After all, he is not the first foolish 
fly to flutter into the flame of economic verities and burn 
his wings. Capital has often done and is even now doing 
the same thing. 

So much for unionism. It seems, as thus viewed, some- 
thing harmful to the human race. Next week Coal Age 
hopes to vary the wording of the question a little, writing 
it “Is the Union Worth While?” and thus revised it ex- 
pects to answer the problem in a very difficult manner. 
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“Westerm Trade Conditions 


There are pronounced tendencies toward a strong mar- 
ket in the Western territory, with higher prices during 
the autumn months. Retailers and consumers have shown 
an apathetic attitude toward stocking coal during the 
summer, which has made domestic business very slow, 
but a turn for the better is now discernible. Steam 
coals will continue in unprecedented demand at maximum 
prices, owing to the high pressure at which the industrial 
plants are working. Many operators have refused to com- 
mit themselves to further contracts for steam sizes, believ- 
ing that open-market prices later will give greater profits. 
It is believed that the comparatively high prices of 
screenings now prevailing, averaging nearly $1 per ton, 
will endure during the balance of the season, even though 
the domestic output is increased materially. 

With the labor supply short and with inadequate car 
supply it looks decidedly like a seller’s market this fall. 
Likewise the retailers are complaining of difficulty in ob- 
taining labor to unload coal in yards. Indications are 
that the labor situation will be the most difficult problem 
for producers and retailers during the next six months. 

The price situation in the West was never in better con- 
dition. From far and wide inquiries have come to the 
Franklin County Coal Operators Association for infor- 
mation as to its plans for sustaining prices. Western 
operators are undeniably profiting by their past mistakes 
and by cooperative measures eliminating the suicidal price 
competition of former days. 

A splendid year for all-rail shipments from Eastern 
territory is expected. There is already a large shortage 
in stocks at the Upper Lake ports, and Western shippers 
are making preparations to increase their shipments to the 
Northwestern territory. 

Distribution of coal will be considerably changed during 
the ensuing months by reason of freight-rate revisions. 
Among the more important of these are the entrance of 
central Illinois screenings into Kansas City and other 
Missouri and Western points, the possibility of greatly 
increased shipments from Kentucky and ‘Tennessee mines 
to Lake ports and the advance of 5c. on rates from Indiana 
and Illinois mines to Indiana, Llinois, Wisconsin and 
Michigan points effective Sept. 1, which gives shippers of 
dock coal on the Lakes an advantage in certain sections. 

In the Southwest, domestic and steam business is dull. 
Production of coal in the Southwestern States, particu- 
larly Oklahoma, has reached such a high cost that the 
product from other states has made serious inroads on 
the territory usually supplied by those mines. Oil and 
gas production, which has shown marked gains, has also 
been a factor in restricting coal consumption. 
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Collective bargaining has been growing apace, and 
we have had plenty of opportunity to view the animal 
and to ascertain if it is a dove of peace or vulture 
of unrest. The Bureau of Labor Statistics announces 
that there were more strikes and lockouts in the United 
States in the six months ended on June 1 than in the 
entire year of 1915. Between Dec. 1 and June 1, 1,432 
labor disputes are reported, while during 1915 the num- 
ber was 1,405. After the building and metal trades, 
mining showed the greatest strike activity. Yet mining 
operators were assured they were proof against strikes 
owing to the beneficent protection of collective bargaining. 
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Coal Mining, Politics and Labor 


Letter No, 1—The article of Carl Scholz, Coal Age, 
Aug. 5, p. 211, touches a subject that bears a vital 
relation to the industrial and political future of this 
country. The question of the true relation of labor and 
capital, though intricate and complex in the extreme, 
deserves a thorough discussion. Notwithstanding the 
fact that trained economists have devoted years of their 
lives to its study, the problem is still far from a satis- 
factory solution, and an expression of opinion from 
operators and workers alike will be of undoubted educa- 
tional interest and practical value. 

The astounding growth of the socialist political party 
in recent years, coupled with the newspaper space devoted 
to labor organizations, has engendered in the minds of 
many the belief that our industrial structure as a whole 
is rapidly undergoing a process of evolution the culmina- 
tion of which will result in the elimination of both 
employers and capital, replacing them with a codperative 
organization the details of which I have never seen 
satisfactorily presented, but which, as nearly as I can 
understand, would rob society of its most valuable asset— 
the incentive to individual exertion. 


LEGITIMATE FUNCTIONS OF A LABOR UNION 


It can hardly be questioned, however, that labor unions 
are, if properly conducted, capable of rendering signal 
service to their members without affecting detrimentally 
the interests of society as a whole. The legitimate 
functions of a labor union may be summarized as follows: 
1. It enables its members to bargain collectively when 
marketing their labor. 2. It facilitates the diffusion of 
information relative to differences of wages in different 
districts, thereby effecting a mobility of labor in answer 
to the law of supply and demand. 3. It may establish 
a mutual insurance plan. 4. It may establish industrial 
training schools for youths or unskilled laborers. 

The first-named feature is, as at present practiced, the 
paramount function of the organization; namely, to effect 
a combination that will raise the wages paid its men and 
decrease the number of their working hours, or obtain 
for them other desired concessions from their employers 
that would not otherwise be granted them. 

It will be remembered that I stipulated “wise manage- 
ment” as a prerequisite to the attainment of any beneficial 
results from the formation of a union. Speaking 
particularly of the miner’s union, I believe its influence 
on the whole to have been rather more detrimental than 
beneficial to the interests of its members. Its strikes 
have too often been ill-timed and the result of hasty 
action or submission to unwise and self-seeking leaders, 
who are willing to draw salaries for noisy harangues and 
seemingly find their chief pleasure in the destruction 
and violence to which they have been able to incite their 
emotional followers. As I am not a coal operator this 
opinion, even if in error, may be accepted as coming 
from an entirely unprejudiced source. 


It is, however, my purpose to deal with principles 
rather than specific instances. Mr. Scholz states in his 
article that “the law of demand and supply will continue 
to regulate” the compensation of mine officials despite 
the actions of labor organizations. I would ask, Does 
this law regulate the compensation of these officials ? 
The answer to this question will depend, I believe, upon 
our definition of “the wages of management.” In order 
to secure this definition let us divide the cost of a ton 
of coal into its component parts, as follows: 1. Interest 
on the capital invested, which is the rate of interest at 
which capital on the market may be induced to embark 
in the coal-mining business and is regulated by supply 
and demand. 2. Wages paid to workmen, also regulated 
by supply and demand. 3. Wages of management, deter- 
mined by the difference of the sum of the first two factors 
and the selling price of the coal, and will be found to 
vary with the ability of the manager. If by the exercise 
of unusual skill he succeeds in reducing the cost of pro- 
duction the wages of management will have increased in 
that proportion. The same may be said of the converse 
proposition. This may or may not be the sum of the 
actual salaries paid to the officials, but they will usually be 
found to bear a definite relation to each other; and this 
relation, rather than any question of supply and demand, 
will ultimately fix the salaries of officials. 

The distinction between capital as earning interest 
and business capacity as earning wages is, to my mind, 
of peculiar importance in all discussion of labor problems, 
because it places within the grasp of any man, regardless 
of his station in life, if he has the ability and perseverance 
to attain them, the richest prizes offered by our industrial 
system. The fact that a man is possessed of great wealth 
does not necessarily imply that he has the ability to 
manage economically a large business. There is a natural 
process, working on the order of the survival of the fittest, 
by which those who have some capital and unusual busi- 
ness ability soon acquire control of larger capital. 


GROWING NEED OF CLAss LEGISLATION 


This argument brings us face to face with the propo- 
sition that there is really no struggle between capital 
and labor, but rather between the two classes of labor— 
the working class and the managing class. The question 
Mr. Scholz raises is whether or not legislation should 
interfere in this struggle. To interfere in favor of either 
side would be class legislation, and for many decades 
there has been handed down from father to son the idea 
that class legislation is rank injustice. But the ever 
increasing complexity of our social fabric may justify 
the doubt as to whether or not this principle is longer 
applicable to present-day conditions. 

The complete state to which division of labor has 
attained and the absolute interdependence of men have 
not sufficed to eradicate from human nature the lament- 
able trait that sometimes prompts one class to take an 
unfair advantage of the other, and this condition has 
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rendered more necessary a system of legislative checks 
and balances. 

Those who are familiar with the industrial condition 
that obtained in the British Isles at the outbreak of the 
present war will hardly deny that the advantage there 
was with the managing class to a rather undesirable 
extent. From this, as well as from the other extreme, 
we s..ould, if possible, protect our own country. The 
varying industrial capacities of men will regulate their 
claims to different rates of wages, other things being 
equal. I believe therefore that much can be accomplished 
toward alleviating any unrest in the mining districts by 
the establishment of industrial schools, not alone for the 
purpose of training men in their vocations, but also to 
develop in them the traits of economy and thrift; to 
teach them to strive for self-mastery; to adapt their 
powers to a given end; to regard the unseen good of the 
future at its proper value, above the visible joy of the 
Ernest L. BAILey, 

Mining Engineer. 


preent. 
C-umpler, W. Va. 
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Handling Double-DeckK Cages 


Letter No, 2—I was interested in the inquiry of 
Gaston Libiez, Coal Age, July 29, p. 199, in regard to 
the handling of double-deck cages. It recalls to my mind 
the method employed at a mine where I worked for 
several years. A four-deck cage was used for hoisting 
the coal. When the cage was lowered to the bottom of 
the shaft it rested on what was called a “carrier.” This 
carrier was hung in the shaft and was supported by a 
balance weight to which it was connected by chains that 
passed over pulleys at the side of the shaft. The balance 
weight rose and fell in a pit that had been sunk at the 
side of the shaft for that purpose. There was a brake 
operated by a lever, by means of which the descent of 
the carrier and the cage resting on it was controlled. 

When the cage was first lowered to rest on the carrier, 
the cager shoved a loaded car onto the lower deck and 
the empty car was pushed off on the opposite side of 
the cage where a man was stationed to receive it. This 
man also operated the brake. By a slight pull on the 
chain attached to the brake lever, the cage was lowered 
so that the second deck was level with the landing. In 
the same manner this deck was loaded and the cage 
again lowered; also, the third and fourth decks were 
each lowered and loaded in turn. The carrier then rested 
on the bottom of the sump, the hoisting rope was taut 
and the cage ready for hoisting when the signal from 
the bottom was given. The balance weight was heavy 
enough to raise the carrier again to its original position 
in the shaft when the cage was hoisted. 

In answer to the question, whether this scheme 
possessed any advantage, I would say, Yes, since it 
permits the cages to be loaded at the bottom: of the shaft 
and unloaded at the top independently, and it is not 
necessary for the bottom men to wait on the top men 
unloading the other cage. Also, no time is lost in signal- 
ing the engineer to lower the cage as each deck is loaded. 
Only one signal is given from the bottom when all is 
ready for hoisting the cage. Since the rope is taut when 
the last deck is loaded at the bottom, there is no extra 
strain on the rope in starting to hoist. 

MeDowell, W. Va. Witiiam Norris. 
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The Anthracite 8-Hr. Agreement 


Letter No. 5—The discussion, in the columns of 
Coal Age, of the eight-hour clause in the agreement of 
May 5, 1916, between the anthracite operators and their 
employees has developed several points of interest. Not 
the least of these is the solution of the problem, proposed 
by the editor in his note appended to Letter No. 4, Aug. 
12, p. 276, to the effect that “both miners and operators 
get together on this point.” The suggestion is apt and 
pertinent, reminding one of Mr. Bryan’s “instructions” 
to our (then) Ambassador to Mexico, Henry Lane 
Wilson, stating that “disagreements generally arise from 
misunderstandings, and it is wise to remove 
misunderstandings whenever possible by conference and 
to reconcile conflicting interests by mutual concessions.” 

The suggested remedy that ‘an intermission of ten 
minutes, say at 4 p.m., be allowed and that miners who 
come to the shaft or slope bottom at that time be hoisted 
to the surface as the law requires,” and that thus “giving 
them an hour or so in the air and sunshine above ground 
will better fit them for the labor of the following day” 
is so simple it is surprising that it has not been put in 
operation before this throughout the entire field. There 
does not appear to be any reason for objecting to it from 
the operators’ standpoint; and, so far as the miners. are 
concerned, the only possible objection that might be 
urged is that having completed their full eight-hour day, 
with a half-hour for lunch, at half-past three, they would 
have to spend another half-hour playing tag, hide-and- 
seek, or some other innocent game in the gangways where 
they might be hit by a trip of cars. at B30 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn, 

|If we correct the unfortunate error of a misplaced 
type and say 2 instead of 4 p.m. the miners could then 
have their games of “tag” and “hide-and-seek” in God’s 
own sunshine. The “get-together spirit’ points to the 
simple solution of most of our difficulties.—Editor. | 


cS 
Shortage of Labor in Mining 


Letter No. 1—I agree with the statement of “A 
Pennsylvania Foreman,” Coal Age, Aug. 5, p. 225; 
namely, that the growing scarcity of labor “is a matter 
of much interest to mine foremen.” In the anthracite 
region this is a serious question. JI may say that if 
the ratio of decrease in immigration to the anthracite 
field continues, the industry will face a condition in which 
ihe labor supply will be exhausted before the coal beds 
are mined. 

Previous to the European war, immigration was on 
the decline and has since practically stopped, as far as 
the anthracite coal fields are concerned. Moreover, about 
40 per cent. of American-born labor have left these fields 
during the past two years, most of them being young 
men whose ages range from 18 to 35 years. It may be 
truthfully said that the anthracite fields have thus lost 
the cream of their labor. 

To meet this condition, several of the larger companies 
have imported men from other places. Most of these men 
were unacquainted with mining, but were prevailed on 
to undertake the work by the extra inducements offered 
them. Only recently a large anthracite operation im- 
ported 80 men from Boston, Mass., guaranteeing them 
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$2.50 a day for two weeks and taking the chances of 
their being able to perform the work required. ~The 
company paid all transportation charges and further 
guaranteed the board bills of the men, besides furnishing 
them with needed clothing. In a week’s time, only five 
of these men were left. 

About five years ago the same scheme was tried by 
another company, and two men remained out of 100 
brought to the mine. These results show that the average 
man will not work in a mine unless he has been raised 
as a miner. The foreigner, being a stranger in a strange 
land, is often compelled to work in the mines by reason 
of his necessity. 

It is worthy of note that, the same week the 80 men 
came from Boston, 100 other men left the district for 
other parts of the state, to work in steel mills and like 
industries. When these industries need men, they send 
their agents to the coal region, generally choosing a town 
where a little strike or trouble exists. By means of a 
big ad in the newspapers, or by personal solicitation 
on the street, they induce good miners to leave the town, 
offering to pay them $1 or $1.50 a day more than they 
can make in the mine. 

Facing the condition that labor in coal mining 1s 
becoming more scarce year by year, owing to the old 
miners quitting the mines for other work, many dying 
and others being killed in the mines, the suggestion of 
using foreign labor has again been presented. The em- 
ployment of Mongolians is not regarded even as a remote 
possibility in the anthracite field. Many of this class 
would rather starve than work, and one good miner will 
accomplish more than a dozen of such fellows. The 
American miner will not work alongside of men whose 
customs and manner of life are foreign to the spirit of 
Americanism. It is true that these are some of the ques- 
tions that puzzle the mine foreman today. 

Plymouth, Penn. Frep B. Hicks. 


Letter No. 2—A “Pennsylvania Foreman” suggests, 
Coal Age, Aug. 5, p. 225, that “the growing scarcity of 
labor” is one of the questions that puzzle mine foremen 
today. I want to say that where this is the case it is 
largely the foreman’s own fault. If he is unable to get 
men to work for him and to keep them the reason, in 
most cases, is that he does not treat them with equal 
fairness, which the men are quick to observe. 

A foreman must treat all men alike; he must see that 
they are able to earn a fair wage and that they are sup- 
plied with what material is needed. A good foreman 
will study the nature of his men individually. He will 
not compel a man to work continually in a bad place or 
place him where his experience does not fit him for the 
work required. He will deal personally with his men 
and not depend entirely on the report of an assistant 
foreman or fireboss, who may be prejudiced against the 
man; a wise foreman will investigate all complaints so 
as to avoid doing an injustice to a good man. 

A foreman’s treatment of his men is the chief factor 
in satisfying and holding them in the mine. I may be 
pardoned for giving a bit of personal experience in this 


connection. The mine in my charge is not an ideal 
working. Every heading is going to the dip and making 


much water. The coal varies from 2 ft. to 6 ft. in height, 
which means many good and many bad places that must 
be worked. 
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However, by reasonable tact and fairness I have found 
no trouble in satisfying my men and holding them. The 
work is not done, either, as company work but the men 
are paid by yardage and tons of coal mined. I study 
to place all to the best advantage. Only experienced men 
are allowed to work on pillars, and those who can drive 
headings are not given rooms. When a man finishes a 
bad place he is given a better one. It would be unfair 
to keep one in a good place and another in a bad place 
much or all of the time. In the low coal where rock 
must be taken down, due allowance is made and the work 
paid for accordingly. 

It is important that a foreman keep his promises to 
his men; it is a bad practice to break a promise, as the 
man affected has good reason then to be dissatisfied. A 
foreman’s word should be as good as a bond. 

Speaking of equalizing good and bad work, I am now 
taking two men out of a dry room where the coal is 5 
ft. high and putting them in a wet aircourse, where there 
is but 2 ft. of coal. I pay them $1 a yard for taking 
down 18 in. of rock. However, I have promised these 
men that if they drive the aircourse to a certain point 
J will give them each a good place. 

The highest yardage paid the men is $1.75 a yard in 
coal varying from 3 to 5 ft. in height, measured from top 
of rail to roof. A foreman may find by a little inves- 
tigation ‘that the drivers favor some men who tip them 
with cigars, tobacco or drink, and each man does not get 
his regular turn of cars on this account. It is the fore- 
man’s duty to see that there is no favoritism shown the 
men by drivers, but that each gets his regular turn. 

When in charge of a mine near Uniontown, I was 
able to bring the output up from 400 to 800 tons a day. 
When first taking charge of the mine there were 80 miners 
employed, and this foree was increased to 150 in a 
single year, at a time when most of the mines in that 
district were unable to hold their men and keep their 
coke ovens charged. We had no need to advertise for 
men as the treatment they received was the best adver- 
tisement for the mine. JoHN Boun. 

Snow Shoe, Penn. 


. a 
Certification of Mime Foremen 


Lelter No, 2—The reference in Letter No. 1, Coal Age, 
Aug. 12, p. 276, to the clause in the new compensation law 
of Pennsylvania authorizing operators to employ certi- 
fied men as foremen in their mines has touched a sensitive 
chord. 

All last summer I heard this subject discussed. It was 
a matter in which I was deeply interested, because I was 
preparing for the spring examination. The advocates of 
this provision of the law, I remember, were largely uncer- 
tified men, and they were so enthusiastic that I hesitated 
a number of times in regard to going on with my studies. 
T was told many times that probably there would not be 
any more examinations for certificates of competency. If 
that were true, I concluded that the best thing to do was 
to quit studying and get next to the superintendent. 

Before doing this, however, I decided to write to Chief 
Roderick, at Harrisburg, and get his opinion. The reply 
came in a few days, stating that the usual examinations 
would be held, and Mr. Roderick further gave it as his 
opinion that, notwithstanding the provisons in the new 
law, few men would obtain or hold positions as mine fore- 
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men who did not possess a certificate of competency. That 
was enough for me, and I kept on studying and passed 
the examination successfully in the spring. 

One of these “equally competent” men told me he could 
run a mine as well as any of them. With my knowledge 
of the man and of what is required of a mine foreman, I 
am satisfied he could neither pass an examination before 
the board nor make a successful mine foreman. 

Another “equally competent” man, who had been as- 
sistant mine foreman for about five years, told me the 
other day that the inspector complimented him very 
highly on his work in the mine and asked him why he 
did not come to the examination. Encouraged by this 
remark I said to the man, “Suppose we brush up a little 
and go.” He laughed, and what he said conveyed the 
impression that he felt himself above me. 

“Certified Foreman” very properly asks, If the person 
so appointed is fully competent and his ap- 
pointment is not owing to inside influence, why should he 
not be able and willing to take a state examination and 
receive the indorsement of the state board? Certainly, 
if he is equally competent, he will not fail to prove his 
competency. The examination seldom contains anything 
that a competent mine foreman should not know. 

On the other hand, if a foreman is appointed through 
inside influence, by an operator who is willing to take 
the chances, it is a question in my mind whether the mine 
inspector will not, sooner or later, challenge his compe- 
tency, as the old law has not been repealed and the 
mine foreman’s duties remain the same. 

My observations lead me to believe that, as Chief Rod- 
erick says, few uncertified men will be employed as mine 
foremen. The penalty of an increased premium paid for 
accident insurance will no doubt operate and compel the 
employment of certified foremen. In this age of close 
competition, there is an ever-increasing demand for men 
who possess somewhat more than the average ability. In 
face of the growing exactions of the operating company, 
the men and the inspector for the insurance company, 
as well as the state inspector, the “equally competent” man 
must have some pull to gain the position he desires with- 
out a certificate. He will, no doubt, find employment 
at some small mine where he can fill the positions of fore- 
man, tracklayer, timberman and driver, besides weighing 
and dumping the coal and other nameless jobs. My ad- 
vice to young men is, Keep on studying and get your 
certificate, and it will not be long before the “equally 
competent” man will be lost to view. 8S. D. Harntry. 

Allport, Penn. 


Gathering-Motor Haulage 


Letter No. 1—The suggestion recently made in Coal 
Age, Aug. 5, p. 227, in regard to a practical discussion 
of “Gathering-Motor Haulage” in mines, has interested 
me greatly, and I hope to read of the conditions and 
methods employed in different mines in this respect. 

My own experience convinces me that electric-loco- 
motive haulage in rooms, where conditions will permit, 
far exceeds mule haulage. One advantage is that a loco- 
motive consumes no air and leaves no dirt. I was much 
interested in the instances of failure cited by Ostel Bul- 
lock, in the article to which I have referred and will 
describe briefly the system used in our mines, which has 
proved a great success. 
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We do not have a mule in the mine. We are operat- 
ing in the regular Pittsburgh vein where the coal is 514 
ft. high. The mine is worked on the double-entry system, 
rooms being turned off both entries of a pair and driven 
to a depth of 250 ft., which makes the butt entries 500 
ft. apart. The main haulage road is laid with 65-lb. 
steel, while 40-lb. rails are used on the butt entries and 
25-lb. iron in the rooms, where the rails are 15 ft. and 
30 ft. long. As the rooms advance, the shorter rails 
are replaced by those 30 ft. in length. In the rooms we 
use one splice-bar cut in two for each joint, which answers 
well as a return bond for the locomotive. 

In order to enable the locomotive to work in entries 
where the rooms are turned to the right or left, it is 
equipped with two trolley poles, one on either side. Each 
locomotive is also equipped with a reel and cable, which 
when hooked to the trolley wire enables the locomotive 
to go to the face of each room. This avoids the neces- 
sity of a helper hauling the cable back and hooking it 
to a car standing at the face of a room, so that the motor 
can haul the car out of the room to the entry, as described 
by Mr. Bullock. In our case, as the locomotive proceeds 
up the room the cable unwinds from the reel on the ma- 
chine. These locomotives weigh 7 tons each and haul a 
trip of fifteen 2-ton cars. 

The empties are pushed into the mine ahead of the 
locomotive. At each room mouth there is a switch with 
latches 4 ft. long. The switch is operated by a lever 15 ft. 
long, to the end of which is connected an upright hand- 
lever 5 ft. long, which enables the brakeman to turn the 
switch before coming to the room. An empty car is run 
into a room and the trip then continues up the entry, 
leaving a car in the mouth of each room, till the 15 cars 
forming the trip are distributed in as many rooms. 

Starting on the return trip at the top of the entry, 
the locomotive brings out a loaded car from the first room 
and, leaving it on the entry, proceeds to bring another 
load from the second room. This car is backed up and 
coupled to the first, and in like manner the locomotive 
proceeds to haul the loaded cars out of each room in turn 
till a full trip is made up, which is then hauled to the 
side track or parting ready to be hauled out of the mine. 

Of course, to start this system of haulage successfully 
in a mine requires the codperation of the officials, the 
men hauling the cars and the coal loaders. I am pleased 
to say that our motormen exhibit much skill in handling 
the situation. 

It may be of interest to state that we are using both 
breast and shortwall machines for cutting the coal, and 
these machines are self-propelled by means of a cable the 
end of which terminates in a Y. When the machine is 
to be moved from one place to another, the machine helper 
sits on the front end and holds this cable with the Y con- 
nection up against the trolley wire, while the machine man 
runs the machine in the same manner as a motorman runs 
a locomotive. This obviates the necessity of dragging 
the cable through mud and stones and over rock bottom, 
which damages and shortens the life of the cable and 
reduces the expense of maintenance of the system. As 
previously stated, we use no mules, and there are no 
wooden rails in the mine. In the advance entries we 
use electric incandescent lights. 

R. Z. Viratn, Superintendent, 
Coal Mining Department, 


Wheeling, W. Va. Wheeling Steel and Iron Co. 
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Electric Power Transmissiom 


Kindly answer the following questions, in regard to 
an electric power transmission at our mine, where we 
are operating a coal-cutting machine at a distance of 
1 mi. from the power plant. The generator is of the 
direct-current type and gives a voltage of 275 volts at 
the switchboard. Owing to the feed wires that transmit 
the electric current to the mine being too small, there 
is a line drop of 125 volts, which reduces the pressure 
at the machine to 150 volts. The ammeter shows a 
current of 150 amp. to be passing, which is twice the 
amount for which the motor is designed. 

The questions I would like to ask are as follows: 
Under the conditions named, what will be the effect on 
the armature of the machine and on the generator? For 
the same amount of cutting done by the machine, will 
the steam consumption be greater than what should 
be required for this work under improved conditions ? 

, Penn. SUPERINTENDENT. 








This is an example of a poorly designed electric trans- 
mission. The operation of a single machine at a distance 
of 1 mi. from the power plant is likely to be an expensive 
proposition. With a larger number of machines, it would 
be practicable to use alternating current for transmission 
and convert this into direct current at the point where 
the power is to be used. When using a single machine, 
however, in order to avoid the large line drop, which in 
this case is 125 volts or over 45 per cent. when it should 
not exceed 10 or 12 per cent. at the most, it will be 
necessary either to use a larger wire to conduct the 
current or to employ a higher voltage at the power plant. 
For example, with 500 volts a 000-wire will transmit 
a current of 75 amp. a distance of 1 mi. with a line drop 
of practically 10 per cent. In the present case, however, 
a current of 150 amp, is transmitted to the cutting 
machine, and this is liable to produce sparking and burn 
out the armature. While the generator at the power 
plant will not be affected by the ill conditions, the steam 
consumption is greatly increased, inasmuch as the power 
consumed is 275 & 150 + 746 = 55 hp., instead of 
about half this amount. Installing a larger feed wire, or 
a second wire that will give the necessary circular mils, 
although not providing an ideal installation, will greatly 
improve the operation of the machine in this case. 


* 
ae 


Ventilation Problem 


The following question was asked in a recent examina- 
tion, held in this province, for first-class candidates: 

A mine has three ventilating districts. In District A, the 
airways are 6x8 ft. in section; in District B, 8x10 ft.; and in 
district C, 10x10 ft. What will be the relative lengths of 
these airways in order to obtain an equal quantity of air 
in each district without the use of regulators? 


Since the unit pressure is the same for all districts 
of the mine, I would like to ask if this question cannot 
be correctly answered by assuming a certain quantity of 
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air passing in each district, and finding the required 
velocity of the current to produce this quantity in each 
of the airways mentioned and then calculating the rub- 
bing surface in each airway by the formula: 

Lay ie 

7 key? 

Then since s = Jo, and 1 = s + 0, dividing the rub- 
bing surface found for each airway by the corresponding 
perimeter of the airway gives the required length. 

——, Qan. ALTA. 


Ss 


The method described by this correspondent is perfect- 
lv correct, although not the simplest means of solution. 
For example, applying this method and assuming that a 
pressure of 10 Ib. per sq.ft. circulates, say 48,000 cu.ft. 
of air per min, in each district, since the areas of the 
airways are +8, 80 and 100 sq.ft., the respective velocities 
are as follows: District A, 48,000 ~ 48 = 1,000 ft. per 
min.; District B, 48,000 ~ 80 = 600 ft. per min.; 














District C, 48,000 ~ 100 = 480 ft. per min. Then, 
pla 10 X 48 bie 
"ky? ~ 0.00000002 X 1,0002 — 2e O00 eat 
10 X 80 
Bb, s= . — = sq.ft. 
: 9.00000002 x Gooz ~ LT tIL sq.ft 
. 10-100 eee ‘ 
% ae 0.00000002 X 4802 — tanger Ft 
For the lengths of these airways we have: 
A, L = s/o = 24,000 = 28 — *8b7i7e. 
b, —— 111,111 + 36 = 3,086 ft. 
C, hues 217,014 ~ 40 = 5,425 ft. 
A simple solution requiring less work is as follows: 
hlog? 
Due eee 


Now, since the unit pressure (p), the coefficient of 
friction (4) and the quantity (q) ave the same for each 
district, these factors can be ignored and 7 then varies 
as a°/o; or, in other words, the lengths of the airways 
are proportional to the cube of the sectional area divided 
hy the perimeter, which gives for each district as follows: 
A, 6x8 ft,a= 48:0 = 28; 489/28 sono 
b, 8x10 ft., a =, 80; 0 = .365, 80°/36 Sania 
C, 10x10 ft., a = 100; 0 == 40; 100°740 = 75.008 


To show that these two solutions give the same results. 
reduce each to a basis of 1,000 ft. as the length of airway 
in District A. This gives, in the first solution, 


A, 857 —-, BS7%>< 1,000: == 1 000: 

Bb, 3,086 + 857 & 1,000 = 3,600 ft. 

hy 8,425 — 857 & 1,000 = 6,330 fé. 
Doing the same for the second solution, we have 

A, 3,990 —— 3,950 1.000" ==" O00 FT, 

B, 14,222 — 3,950 * 1,000 = 3.600 ft. 

C, 25,000.— 3,950 * 1,000 = 6,330 ft. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques —A volume of 84,615 cu.ft. of air per minute 
is passing into a mine under a 2-in. water gage; what 
is the horsepower on the air? If the volume of air was 
increased to 169,230 cu.ft. per min., what would be the 
water gage reading ? 

Ans.—A water gage of 2 in. corresponds to a pressure 
of 2 X 5.2 = 10.4 lb. per sq.ft. The horsepower on 
the air is then calculated by the formula 

weep 184,615 x 10.4 | 36 Ree 
Meecope) 33.000 | > wae 

The pressure per square foot, or water gage, varies 
as the square of the quantity of air in circulation. In 
other words, the water-gage ratio is equal to the square 
of the quantity ratio, which gives 
Digs. (Gris f My met 

2 84,615 ery 
anc Mogae x 4 == 8 in. 

In this case the quantity of air in circulation is doubled, 
and, according to the rule of ventilation, four times the 
water gage is required to produce that result. 

Ques.—To reduce the number of accidents from falls 
of roof, slate and coal, what precautions would you adopt 
and recommend ? 

Ans.—All haulage roads, travelingways and aircourses 
should be inspected regularly each day by competent men. 
The fireboss should give particular attention to this 
feature of the work. His territory should not be so large 
but that he can properly inspect the roof and coal in 
every working place in his district. When mining under 
a weak roof or where slips occur in the roof a systematic 
form of timbering should be adopted, and the mine fore- 
man or one of his assistants should see that the timbers 
are set promptly as required in each working place. 

Careful instruction should be given to each miner in 
regard to inspecting his own place and setting any timber 
that may be needed, before starting to load his coal. 
When undercutting the coal, miners should be compelled 
to set the necessary sprags to support the coal while 
the work is being done. There should be a plentiful 
supply of posts and cap pieces kept constantly on hand 
‘in each working place. Miners should be instructed to 
leave their working places promptly on the first evidence 
of danger and report the fact at once to the mine fore- 
man or his assistant. Particular attention should be 
given to see that all loose pieces of coal or slate are taken 
(own when first discovered, 

When a place is found to be dangerous, in the early 
morning examination of the mine, the fireboss should 
fence off all entrances to that place and mark the same 
with a suitable danger signal, so as to prevent anyone 
from entering the place unwarned. On his return to 
the shaft or slope bottom, he should enter all observed 
dangers in the report book and remove from the board 
the checks of the men working in those places, so as 
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to prevent their proceeding to work. Particular atten- 
tion must be given to all pillar workings, and none but 
experienced miners should be permitted to perform such 
work. All violations of the mining law or mine regula- 
tions should be promptly reported to the mine foreman 
and the men disciplined for such acts. 

Ques.—A gangway in a mine is driven due east and 
chambers are turned due north off the gangway. <A 
counter-gangway is started on a course N 45° E. What 
must be the distance between chambers on the counter- 
gangway in order to maintain the same width of opening 
and thickness of pillar, the chambers being 24 ft. wide 
and the pillars between them 21 ft. thick? 

Ans.—The distance between chambers, center to center, 
measured on the gangway, is 24 + 21 = 45 ft. In 
order to maintain the same width of opening and thick- 
ness of pillar, this distance measured on the counter- 
gangway should be 45 — cos 45° = 45 — 0.707 = 
63.65 ft. 

Ques.—Two seams of coal separated by a stratum of 
fireclay 6 ft. thick are to be mined. What method would 
you adopt to avoid a squeeze in either of these seams? 

Ans.—The fireclay parting, in this case, is too thick 
to permit of the working of these seams as one. It is 
assumed that the coal is anthracite of moderate hardness 
and the seams from 5 to 6 ft. in thickness, lying at a 
depth of from 100 to 200 yd. Much will depend on the 
nature of the strata underlying the lower seam and that 
overlying the upper seam, but, assuming fairly normal 
conditions in this and other respects, it would seem best 
to work the lower seam first on the room-and-pillar 
system. 

Main and cross-entries are driven in the usual manner 
in the lower seam, and rooms turned off the cross-entries 
are driven to their limit, the width of opening and thick- 
ness of pillars being determined in accordance with the 
prevailing conditions of roof, floor and coal. The work 
of drawing back the pillars in the lower seam is now 
started and the fireclay parting permitted to fall as the 
pillars are taken out. The upper seam of coal may then 
be worked back from the inby end, the miners standing 
on the fallen fireclay. The coal falling into the lower 
seam is loaded and taken out: through those entries. 
This outline will give the general plan, the details of 
which must be worked out to conform to the conditions 
existing in the seam. 

Ques.—Find the tension on a haulage rope with a 
load of 20 tons, on an incline of 1 in 6, allowing 1/,, 
for friction. 

Ans.—Taking the inclination as 1 ft. of rise in 6 
ft. of horizontal distance, the tangent of the grade angle 
is 14, = 0.166, and the grade angle is a = 9° 28’. The 
tension on the rope, due to both grade resistance and 
friction, is then found by the formula 

T = W(sin a + 1/,,. cos a) 

Substituting the given values, W = 20 tons; sin 9° 

28’ = 0.1645; cos 9° 28’ = 0.9864, we have 
T = 20(0.1645 + 0.9864 — 70) = 3.6 tons 
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Washington, D. C. 


An industrial railways decision of importance to certain 
coal miners in West Virginia has been handed down by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The decision involved the 
question of allowances to the Kanawha, Glen Jean & Hastern 
Ry. and the White Oak Ry. by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co. and the Virginian Railway Co. It was indicated in this 
decision that both industrial roads are owned indirectly by the 
coal operators in West Virginia, but the Commission found 
no objection to the leasing of these industrial roads by the 
trunk lines. Both roads are located in the New River coal 
district. 

The Commission held that the Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern 
Ry. is a common carrier entitled to accept divisions of rates 
from its trunk line connections. It was pointed out, however, 
that the divisions granted by the connecting trunk lines 
should reflect the cost of service by the Kanawha, Glen Jean 
& Eastern to and from its junction points with the trunk lines. 

“Nearly all of the traffic of the Glen Jean has consisted 
an« still consists of outbound bituminous coal,” said the Com- 
mission’s decision. “Ten mines were served in 1911; five 
operated by the coal company; four by independent interests; 
one by Thomas Nichel, the superintendent of the Glen Jean 
and also of the coal company, upon lands leased from the 
McKells. One of the coal company’s mines, Nichel’s mine, and 
two of the independent interests’ mines were also served by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. The other two independent mines 


were on the detached branch of the White Oak Ry. to Price 
Hill and were served by the Glen Jean only for traffic to Pax.” 


The decision of the Commission further stated: 


The Chesapeake & Ohio cannot upon the present record be 
compelled to apply its New River district rates on coal from 
points on the Glen Jean. It does not apply its junction point 
rates on coal from points on any independent coal-carrying 
short line with which it connects and is not shown to discrim- 
inate unjustly against operators served by the Glen Jean. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio appears to be quite willing to lease’ 


the Glen Jean and operate it as part of its own system. 

The Glen Jean has an indirect interest in the coal company 
coal which it transports, for the reason that the two com- 
panies have the same controliing stockholders, the same 
executive and managing officers, and are conducted with little 
regard for the legal distinction between them. 

The maintenance by the Glen Jean of a rate on coal 
believed by its president to be too low for the service rendered 
may hot have been of any discriminatory advantage to the 
coal company as things turned out. But the commodities 
clause strikes at the possibility of discrimination and not 
merely at its actual effectuation. The dangerous tendency of 
the Glen Jean’s action is apparent. If the road had enjoyed a 
heavier and more varied tonnage and had served more 
shippers than it did, its losses on coal might have been made 
up at the expense of other traffic, while the coal company 
would have profited to the extent that the rate maintained 
on coal was lower than it reasonably should have been. 

If the respondents determine to arrange a lease of the 
Glen Jean to the trunk lines it must be filed with this Commis- 
sion, together with a full statement of the arrangement. If, 
on the other hand, joint rate arrangements between the 
Chesapeake and Ohio and the Glen Jean are entered upon the 
respondents are directed to file for our approval a complete 
statement of the arrangements showing specifically the basis 
of constructing the joint rates and the divisions thereof. In 
any case such a statement must be filed within 60 days from 
the service hereof which shali set forth fully the joint rate 
arrangements between the Virginian and the Glen Jean 
revised to accord with the views hereinbefore expressed. 


As regards the White Oak road, the decision of the Com- 
mission says: 


The White Oak Railway Co. is controlled through stock 
ownership, by the New River Co. which also controls the 
colliery companies that operate most of the mines served by 
the railway. The relationship is close, and the payment of 
an excessive rental by the Chesapeake & Ohio and the 
Virginian to the White Oak would constitute a rebate to the 
coal interests behind it. 

The lease involved reserved an annual rental of $27,420, 
and obligates the lessees to maintain the property, to pay all 
taxes and all insurance charges on it, and to apply their New 
River district rates on coal from all points served by the 
railway. The rental reserved is equivalent to a 6 per cent. 
return on $457,000. whereas the reported book value of the 
whole road, including equipment, at the time the lease was 
executed was only $389 058.91. Apparently, therefore, the 
rental involved is excessive. No finding to this effect will be 
made at this time. but both the lessor and the lessees are 
directed to consider the matter and to report to us the results 
of their examination within 60 days after thé service of our 
report herein. 


Alaskan Railway Has Begun Business 
Secrefary of Interior Lane has just announced that the 
Government’s Alaskan railroad is nowscarrying coal from the 
famous Matanuska coal ‘fields to tidewater at Anchorage, a 


distance of 71 mi. The first coal was loaded into a train of 
cars on Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 16, and was taken from 
the Doherty mine at Moose Creek. 

It was said that the importance of this event was evidently 
appreciated by the people in the territory, for there was a 
large crowd of men, women and children on the scene when 
the loading of the coal from the bunkers to the cars was 


begun. <A _ special train, that had been chartered by the 
Anchorage chamber of commerce, carried an enthusiastic 
party of citizens from that city and vicinity. Chairman 


William C. Edes and Lieutenant Mears, of the Alaskan Engi- 
neering Commission, which is in charge of the construction 
of the railroad, were also in attendance, as was Bishop Rowe, 
of Alaska. 

The honor of dumping the first carload of coal from the 
bunkers to the train was enjoyed by Miss Babe White, of 
Anchorage, who also has the distinction of having driven the 
first spike on the railroad. The incident was accompanied by 
the enthusiastic and vociferous cheering of the assembled 
multitude. No untoward incident marred the event, and there 
was a general expression of satisfaction that the Govern- 
ment’s railroad has so successfully entered the coal fields at 
a much earlier date than had been expected. 

The opening of these coal fields, the Department announced, 
is regarded as a most important and valuable benefit to both 
Alaska and the Pacific Northwest. It means cheaper fuel for 
that general country, and it is confidently predicted that it 
will be followed by new industrial and mining expansion. 


Bituminous Coal Industry To Be Investigated 


At the request of Representative Rainey the House of 
Representatives has adopted a resolution directing the Federal 
Trade Commission to embrace the bituminous coal industry in 
its investigation. The resolution, as adopted, reads: 


Whereas it is alleged that unfair methods of competition 
are widely practiced in the bituminous coal-mining industry 
of the United States; and 

Whereas it is alleged that in consequence thereof the 
industry in many districts has been demoralized financially, 
and numerous operating companies have been forced into 
receiverships; and 

Whereas it is also alleged that in consequence thereof some 
200,000,000 tons of coal are permanently lost to the Nation 
each year in unwise and improvident methods of mining; and 

Whereas it is further alleged that in consequence thereof 
some 500,000 employees at the mines are Kept idle from one- 
fourth to one-third of the working time, with much ensuing 
hardship and loss to themselves and those dependent upon 
them; and 

Whereas such conditions, if existing in the bituminous coal 
industry vitally touch the interests and welfare of the public 
as a whole; therefore be it : 

Resolved, that the Federal Trade Commission be, and is 
hereby, directed to begin and make inquiry immediately into 
the conditions in the production and _ distribution of 
bituminous coal and to report the facts to Congress with 
recommendations. 


Representative Madden was at first prone to object to the 
passage of the resolution. In his remarks to the House Mr. 


Madden said: 


If the Federal Trade Commission is to be authorized to 
investigate the difficulties that surround the coal industry, 
there is no reason why it should not be permitted or requested 
to investigate all the other industries. It does not seem to 
me that the coal industry ought to be specially selected for 
this kind of an investigation. 

Mr. Rainey explained, however, that already the Senate 
has passed a resolution calling upon the Trade Commission to 
investigate the anthracite coal industry of the United States 


He added: 


It finds that the two industries, the bituminous coal 
industry and the anthracite coal industry, overlap and merge 
in such a way that an investigation of both industries can 
be conducted at the same time and with the same amount of 
difficulty and expense as the investigation of only one of them. 
This investigation has been requested both by the operators 
and by the men who labor in the mines, and has been 
requested by the following organizations among others: 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, the 
American Federation of Labor, the United Mine Workers of 
the World, the American Mining Congress, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio coal operators, Central West Virginia Coal Operators’ 
Association, Split and Gas Coal, Association of West Virginia, 
Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association, Indiana 


-Coal Trade Bureau, Franklin County Coal Operators’ Associa- 


tion (Illinois), Southwestern Coal Operators’ Association, th 

Chicago Coal Merchants’ Association, Williamson County Coa 

pve ae Association ¢Illinois), and the Central Illinois Coal 
ureau. 
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HARRISBURG, PENN. 

Employers who elect to come under the state Workmen’s 
Compensation act, to prevent them from being sued in civil 
action for injury to employees, cannot put up as a defense that 
the employee has been injured through his reckless indiffer- 
ence to danger. 

Such a defense, however, would be a legitimate one if the 
compensation law had been rejected by the employer, so that 
in the event of an injury to the employee, the latter would be 
privileged to bring civil action for damages. In such a case, 
however, the common law defenses are removed, and the de- 
fense of reckless indifference would have to be proved as a 
fact in itself. 

This is the opinion given by counsel for the compensation 
board in an accident described as being due to the employee’s 
recklessness. The man was working in a certain place and 
should have used a pair of steps, but instead, he began to 
climb up the elevator shaft. He got half way up when the 
elevator came down, severely injuring him. 

In another opinion rendered by the counsel, it is made 
plain that compensation due to an injured employee for 
disability or to his family for his death, cannot be altered by 
any other circumstances through which the employee may re- 
ceive payment for disability. This opinion was of special in- 
terest to a large corporation, whose employees are organized 
under a mutual benefit association. The payments of this 
benefit fund, under the control of the employer, aggregate 
more than the payments under the compensation act, and the 
question was asked if such payments could be made in lieu 
of compensation payments. 

The counsel for the board says that whatever payment may 
be made by any organization to an employee during disability 
or to his heirs on his death could not be made an offset against 
the amount due under the compensation law. The state re- 
quired the payment of the compensation, as per schedule re- 
gardless of whether payments are made by employers, benefit 
associations, lodges, or private insurance carriers. 


Certain Claims Are “Postponed” 


Chairman Harry A. Mackey, of the state Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, made public an opinion on Aug. 19, in which 
it is ordered that the 26 appeals filed with the board involv- 
ing questions of interstate commerce be placed on the “post- 
poned calender” and that all appeals hereafter filed involving 
such questions be delayed until the supreme court of the 
United States shall have passed upon the conflict of jurisdic- 
tion between federal and state tribunals. 

The conflict arises, Chairman Mackey says, in his opinion, 
from the fact that congress by the act of 1908 legislated as to 
the methods of litigation when both the employer and the 
injured employee were engaged in interstate commerce. The 
act of congress applies solely, however, to employees of 
railroads. This legislation was enacted before any state 
created a compensation law. Since then 82 legislatures have 
provided methods of compensation for injured workmen. 

In his opinion, Chairman Mackey, argues that while con- 
gress has the right to usurp the power of a state compensa- 
tion board because of its right of regulation of interstate com- 
merce, that it should not do so. ' 

Chairman Mackey shows by cases cited that every form of 
railroad activity has been included as part of interstate com- 
merce in more than 500 decisions on the federal employers 
liability act. Such being the case, Mr. Mackey argues no rail- 
road man can come under a state workmen’s compensation 
law if congress persists in occupying the field. This leads to 
the conclusion that congress ought not to usurp the field, and 
ought to repeal its present act of 1908. Mr. Mackey states that 
in his opinion the Sutherland bill now pending in congress 
would not bring the relief desired in cases involving inter- 
state questions, and he makes the observation that the welfare 
of the vast army of railroad workers will be more promptly 
and thoroughly secured by allowing them to submit their 
elaims to state tribunals than by any scheme that can be de- 


vised by congress. - 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 
Lansford—Bath houses are being erected at the No. 11 
colliery dam by the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. for the 
use of employees. 


Hazleton—“Old Sugarloaf,’ the pioneer mining district in 
the Hazleton coal.fields, established long before the city was 
planned, is to be put out of existence. The site will be razed 
to recover coal underneath. The town lies within the limits 
of Hazleton. 


Colliery operations are becoming more difficult daily in 
this vicinity because of the scarcity of men. This is an 
unusual condition for August, when the demand for labor 
is ordinarily at its lowest ebb. Judged by present conditions 
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the outlook for winter is far from promising; as a matter of 
fact a number of colliery officials do not hesitate to say that 
the situtaion is serious even now. 


Mahanoy City—Morea colliery employees recently made a 
record production of coal for one day without a colliery boss 
to direct them. Even the superintendent was absent, and the 
work, both inside and outside, moved without accident and 
less friction than on any day in the history of the colliery. 


Wilkes-Barre—-Practically all the mines in the anthracite 
region were suspended on Aug. 15, owing to the observance 
of a holiday. At a number of collieries a start was made, but 
these were later closed owing to the lack of men. 


Parsons—Once again the flag denoting efficiency supre- 
macy will float over the Mineral Springs colliery of the Le- 
high Valley Coal Co. The Sayre colliery tied with Mineral 
Springs this year, but owing to the fact that the average of 
the latter colliery for last year was in excess of that of the 
Sayre for the same period, the flag was awardefl to Mineral 
Springs. Third position resulted in a tie between several 
mines. In connection with the fire drill and condition of fire- 
fighting equipment, the Oneida colliery scored perfect, having 
25 points in that division of the work, being tied with the 
Henry colliery for first place. The Deringer colliery was 
second with 24.5 points. 


Mocanaqua—That a more friendly feeling exists between 
mine workers and the state constabulary than has been the 
case in the past was evidenced in a recent meeting of Local 
No. 1,157, United Mine Workers of America. Trouble was 
anticipated from outsiders on account of reinstating a former 
member, and threats had’ been made. The secretary of the 
union sent a letter to the state police asking for protection. 
In response, a private was sent with a detail and perfect order 
was maintained. About 150 attended the meeting which was 
probably the first instance wherein a feeling of harmony and 
coéperation prevailed between this labor organization and the 
police. 


Bituminous 

Johnstown—It is said that new labor elements are appear- 
ing in this field every day. It is believed that these will in- 
fluence the labor situation long after the European war has 
been brought to a close. It is said that large numbers of 
negroes from the extreme South are being imported, approxi- 
mately 6,000 having arrived from Florida alone. These, how- 
ever, have been scattered over several counties. Mexicans 
are arriving almost daily, bringing their families with them. 
They are said to make fairly good laborers. 


Pittsburgh—tThe property of the Clifton Coal Co., of Brooke 
County, W. Va., consisting of 300 acres of coal land, and an 
operating mine together with a number of houses, have been 
sold recently to C. Ferguson, of McDonald, Penn., for $400,- 
000. This deal has been in progress for some months, but 
was only consummated recently. It is understood that a 
company has been formed to operate the mine on an extensive 
scale. 


Connel|sville—The Connellsville coke production recently 
exceeded 400,000 tons per week, but the shipment of 200,000 
tons of coal to new byproduct coke ovens in other parts of 
the country indicates that the trend of the industry is chang- 
ing. Highty thousand tons will be shipped weekly to Youngs- 
town alone, this amount replacing former shipments of 64,000 
tons of coke. The coke car supply was abundant, but there 
was a shortage of coal cars during the week in question. 


Butler—It is reported that a 3-ft. bed of cannel coal has 
been discovered in a hill west of Butler, just outside the city 
limits. Bituminous coal has been mined for more than 50 
years along the valley, but no indications of cannel coal had 
been discovered. A local street car conductor recently found 
what he considered was a showing of cannel coal in the 
hills near Lyndora. He and an associate explored the hill and 
made an opening, and were rewarded recently, it is said, by 
striking a 8-ft. bed of cannel coal of good quality. The 
commercial value of this deposit, however, will depend upon 
its extent. 

Uniontown—W ork on the construction of a side track to 
the mine of the Smock Coal Co., one-half mile east of Smock, 
was recently started by the Pennsylvania R.R. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—The Governor of West Virginia has issued an 
appeal for financial aid for the distressed people in the flood 
district on Cabin, Paint and Coal creeks, following a personal 
inspection of the damage done on a two-day tour of the flood 
section on foot. An area about 15 mi. square was devastated, 
it is estimated, and many of the miners have left for other 
districts on account of the damage done to the mines. Martial 
law prevails, with members of the West Virginia National 
Guard on duty. 
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It is stated by officers of the Cabin Creek Consolidated 
Coal Co., that the losses incurred by that firm in the re- 
cent flood will amount to at least one-half million dollars. 
The company has already ordered a large amount of new 
material for the construction of houses, which will be of good 
quality and conveniently arranged, and will be erected as 
rapidly as possible. All regular employees are at work, and 
more are desired. 

Forty-one men employed in the mines of West Virginia 
lost their lives during July. McDowell County led the list 
with 11 fatalities, while Fayette County had 6&. Other 
counties had from one to three fatalities each, as follows: 
Logan, Mercer, Mingo, and Raleigh, three each; Marshall and 
Marion, two each; Braxton, Harrison, Preston, and Tucker, one 


each. Falls of roof and coal caused 22 deaths; mine cars, 6 
deaths; motors, 3 deaths; coming in contact with electric 
wires or uninsulated parts of machinery, 5 deaths, and local 


gas explosions, 2 deaths. 

Williamson—It is stated that the Crystal Block Coal and 
Coke Co. with mines at Rawl and Gates, recently received a 
large increase in orders, which will furnish its mines with 
work every day for a considerable period. Men now em- 
ployed by this firm are making good wages, and more men are 
desired. 

Davy—The Davy-Pocahontas Coal Co. has been placed in 
the hands of a receiver. It is believed that the property 
will be sold. 


MARYLAND 


the property of the Consolidation Coal 
destroyed by fire 


Frostburg—A barn, 
Co., near the Hoffman Mine was recently 
together with about 100 tons of baled straw which was 
stored there. The loss is estimated at $2,500. The cause 
of this fire is unknown, this being the fifth company barn to 
burn in the last five years 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The American Coal Corporation, with head- 
quarters in Birmingham, and coal mines in Jefferson and 
Walker counties, has filed a voluntary petition in bankruptcy, 
with assets estimated at $1,032,000 and liabilities of approxi- 
mately $483,000. A receiver has been named and it is 
announced that operations will not be attempted under the 
receivership. 

KENTUCKY 

ry and equipment for the power plant 
of the Southeast Coal Co., at Laviers, Ky., purchased from the 
defunct Wolf Valley Coal Co., at Wolf Coal, has arrived and 
is being installed. 


Kona (Mater post office)—-An incline and a tipple, to be 
equipped with rope-and-button retarding conveyor, have been 
contracted for by the Elkhorn Coal Co. This equipment will 
have a capacity of 1,000 tons daily. 





Pineville—District headquarters of the United Mine Work- 
ers, embracing a number of mining plants in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and Alabama, are to be removed from Knoxville, 
Tenn., to Pineville, Ky. 

H. M. Wilson, who is at the head of the mine inspec- 
tion work of the ten associated companies carrying work- 
men’s compensation insurance in Kentucky, atter an in- 
spection of the mines of the White Star Coal Co., near 
Wilhoit, and of the Federal Coal Co, on Straight Creek, 
expressed gratification over the conditions he found. He 
stated that he believed the conditions of thes» mines war- 
ranted expectation of a reduction of at least $1 in the 
premium rate if they are at all representative of others in 
the state. If means for improving on the safety conditions 
are carried out, it is said to be likely that the rate will be 
reduced by one-fourth. 


OHIO 


Bellaire—Several mines in this vicinity were recently made 
idle because of a shortage of cars. Many of these mines 
have in the recent past worked little more than half time. 


Teegarden—The West Pittsburgh mines which have been 
closed down entirely for some time on account of the 
condition of the boilers which needed repairs, recently re- 
sumed operations with prospects for a long and steady run. 


Glouster—It is reported that the Sugar Creek mines of the 
Continental Coal Co., some of which have been closed ever 
since January, 1908, will be reopened, employing several 
hundred men. Mines 210 and 211 will be placed in operation 
by Sept. 1, it is stated. Improving market conditions are 
responsible for the move. 

Columbus—The Southern Ohio Coal Exchange has branched 
out in its activities and in addition to collecting and distribut- 
ins statistics on the cost and selling price of coal it is planned 
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to open a credit bureau. This bureau will be under the charge 
of Walter D. McKinney, commissioner. Its purpose is to 
collect and distribute information along the line of the credit 
of purchasers. Another activity is that of conservation, safety 
and workmen’s compensation. A special committee consisting 
of E. M. Poston of the New York Coal Co.; C. G. Weitzell, 
president of the New Pittsburgh Coal Co., and Henry Gilbert, 
of the Black Diamond Coal Co., was named to have charge 
of this branch of the work. The rate under the state compen- 
sation law is gradually increasing and this works a hardship 
on the operators, as it increases the cost of production. Many 
flagrant abuses of the compensation law have been discovered. 
It will be the duty of the committee to investigate and 
expose these deceptions. 


ILLINOIS 

Murphysboro—Oflicials of the Big Muddy Coal and Iron Co. 
announce that shaft No. 10, which has been idle for several 
months, is ready to resume operation. It is one of the largest 
mines in the southern Illinois coal field. 

Taylorville—The new Peabody mine, which has been closed 
down for months, is to be reopened. It will take two or 
three weeks to clean up the mine. The plan is to electrify it 
throughout. More men will be employed than heretofore and 
the output will be considerably greater. It is understood that 
R. EK. McLean, who has been superintendent of the old mine, 
will be transferred to the new one in the same capacity. 

Belleville—Thomas Wright, St. Clair County mine inspec- 
tor, has just completed his anual report for the fiscal year 
ending June 30. It shows that in the past year five miners 
were killed in the county, four from Belleville and one from 
Lenzburg. Forty-one miners were injured. During the year 
3,286,251 tons of coal were hoisted, of which 2,895,464 tons was 
shipped and 85,995 tons was supplied to locomotives. The 
average number of days worked was 146. By machine 2,222,- 
142 tons were mined and by hand 1,064,109 tons. The powder 
used amounted to 58,049 kegs. Two mines were abandoned 
during the year, the Diamond Joe at Millstadt and Mine No. 3 
of the Southern Coal, Coke and Mining Co. 

The Vulcan mine, south of here, was practically destroyed 
when it caved in as a result of 48 hours’ rain. John Rauth 
had just left the mine when the shaft caved and the tipple 
collapsed. The mine had been sold a few days before by the 
administrators of the Gundlach estate to E. M. Irwin, repre- 
senting the Belleville Bank and Trust Co., for $10,300. It is 
probable that another shaft will be sunk for the purpose of 
salvage. 

WYOMING 


Kemmerer—A carload of miners arrived here recentiy 
from Colorado and were put to work for the Kemmerer Coal 
Co. Others are expected later. This company is putting on 
extra men, it is said, on account of unusual demands for 
coal by the Oregon Short Line and other railroads. It is re- 
ported that orders were recently received for 40,000 tons. This 
coal is being stored along the Oregon Short Line in anticipa- 
tion of big business in the future. 


Sublet—For several months the work of excavating a new 
slope in the No. 5 mine has been in progress. This has proven 
a large task, but the slope has just been completed and a new 
1,400 ft. tunnel now leads to the mine. Electrical machinery 
will shortly be installed, and when this work is completed the 
mine will be in position to take out more coal in a, day than 
formerly, and also at a saving in power. 
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London, Eng.—The Official announcement has been issued 
that at a recent conference in Pallanaza, Italy, between British 
and Italian ministers a complete understanding was reached 
on all points discussed relating to the coal supply of Italy and 
that country was assured a supply of coal which is indispens- 
able for war purposes. 
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J. B. Kennerly recently let a contract for the construction 
of 30 miners’ houses at his recently acquired Pretoria Mine 
near Hollsopple, Penn. 


EK. EK. Loomis is reported as having resigned his position as 
vice-president of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Rail- 
road Co. to accept the presidency of the Lehigh Mas pet Rail- 
road Co, The rumor has not yet been verified. 
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Thomas R. Jones, division superintendent of the Mahanoy 
and Shamokin Division of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has 
resigned that position to enter upon duties with the Madeira- 
Hill Coal Mining Co., as general superintendent. 


Harvey Thompson, bookkeeper for the Lee J. Sandridge 
Coal Co. recently underwent a successful operation for ap- 
pendicits. Although his case was a severe one where a few 
hours delay would have resulted seriously, he is reported as 
being convalescent and expecting to return home soon. 
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Louis G. Addison, a director in the New York Coal Co. and 
a well-known corporation attorney of Columbus, Ohio, died 
suddenly of heart disease at his home recently. 


J. A. Grantham, assistant foreman in the mines of the 
Empire Coal and Coke Co., was recently injured in a mine 
wreck at Landgraff, W. Va., dying a few hours afterward in 
the Miners’ Hospital at Welch, W. Va. Mr. Grantham was a 
native of Pulaski County, Va., and had had 26 years mining 
experience in the Pocahontas field. He was 60 years of age at 
the time of his death. 
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Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Kent Coal Co. recently purchased 
64 acres of coal in Young Township in Indiana County, Penn- 
sylvania. The price paid for this land was $8,000. 





Washington, D. C.—A Civil Service examination for the po- 
sition of junior computer in the Bureau of Mines at Pitts- 
burgh, will be held at various points Sept. 20 and 21. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—Judgment for $30,980.01 was recently 
granted by Judge Vincent against the Black Fork Coal Co., the 
First National Bank of Fairmont being plaintiff in this suit. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Coal shipments over the Norfolk & 
Western and Virginian railroads to markets outside of the 
state amounted in May to more than 2,500,000 tons. The 
Norfolk & Western handled 2,225,152 tons, and the Virginian 
436,199 tons. 


Ebensburg, Penn.—A coal tract of 1,749 acres, 1,622 acres 
being in Indiana County and 127 acres in Cambria County, 
was recently transferred to the Vinton Land Co., the landhold- 
ing subsidiary of the Vinton Colliery Co., of Vintondale. The 
consideration was $249,494.82. 


Charleroi, Penn.—Pittsburgh and Philadelphia capitalists 
recently purchased 500 acres of coal in Marshall County, W. 
Va., through William McNair of Pittsburgh, and will start im- 
mediate developments. Two hundred dollars per acre was the 
price paid, the total being $100,000. 





Parowan, Utah—A discovery of coal is reported as having 
been made in Iron County in the Iron Spring Range, 22 mi. 
east of Lund, and 15 mi. west of Parowan. Three seams of 
coal of good quality have been followed for 4,000 ft. along the 
strike and have also been cut by a tunnel. 


Uniontown, Penn.—Twenty-eight tracts of coal land be- 
longing to J. V. Thompson will be offered at sheriff’s sale on 
Aug. 26, 28 and Sept. 2. These are situated in Morgan, Jef- 
ferson and Cumberland Townships, of Greene County, and 
range in area from 1% to 150 acres each. 





Bluefield, W. Va.—It is believed that if August coal ship- 
ments continue throughout the month as heavy as they have 
been thus far, a new record will be established. The aver- 
age delivery for the month has been far above normal, running 
close to 2,200 loads delivered east and west each day. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The Northern Connellsville Coke Co., 
vuwned principally by Uniontown men, was purchased on Aug. 
17. by a number of Connellsville men. This plant, Marthabel, 
is located near Greensburg and is now running. All of the 40 
ovens are expected to be in blast in a short time. F. BE. 
Markell, has been elected president of the new company. 








Wellsburg, W. Va.—The contract let hy the La Belle Iron 
Works to the H. Koppers Co. calls for completion of the new 
bypreduct coke plant just north of Follansbee, by Oct. 1. 
Many workmen have been employed in this work since erec- 
tion was started early last fall, and more have been added in 
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the recent past so as to complete the job in contract time if 
possible. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Just as retail dealers find it necessary 
to urge consumers to buy their winter coal early, so the 
Link-Belt Co., finds it necessary to emphasize the need of 
dealers placing orders early for wagon loaders. Even with its 
enormous producing capacity, and liberal stock of the 17 
different types of loaders produced, the Link-Belt Co. foresees 
that many dealers who defer ordering until the last moment 
will be disappointed. 





St. Louis, Mo.—River men say that if there is a general 
railroad strike there will be a revival of commerce on the 
Mississippi River. They believe a local coal famine could be 
averted by pressing into service towboats and barges, and 
bringing coal from the mines on the Illinois and Ohio rivers. 
There are about a dozen idle boats on the Mississippi and 
about the same number on the Ohio which, it is pointed out, 
could be used as towboats. - 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Under the order of the Federal Court, 
the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal Ry. was sold under the ham- 
mer recently, for $3,000,000. The sale took place on the steps 
of the Wabash Terminal, and the purchasers, representing 
the reorganization committee of creditors, were Russell F. 
Thomas and Lester Solomon. Among the subsidiary com- 
panies, is the Pittsburgh-Wabash Railroad and Coal Co., 
valued at $10,000,000 and owning 12,000 acres of Pittsburgh 
coal. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—It is said that construction will begin 
immediately on the second detached line of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. system in Kentucky. This is the Long Fork R.R. 
to be built from the forks of Beaver Creek on the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Ry. south to Weeksbury, Ky., a distance of 26 mi. 
Contract for this work has been awarded to the Bates & 
Rogers Construction Co. of Chicago. A mining town is being 
developed at Weeksbury in connection with the operations of 
the Elkhorn Gas Coal Mining Co. which is constructing an ex- 
tensive plant there for the production of coal. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Miners’ dwellings are being erected 
rapidly in the recently flooded Cabin Creek district, some be- 
ing rebuilt from old houses wrecked by the flood. It is ex- 
pected that by the time the mines are in readiness for opera- 
tion sufficient housing will have been secured. Mud and sand 
in partly destroyed houses along the creek has prevented many 
dwellings from floating away. The railroads are being fur- 
nished all labor obtainable, and the tracks are being rapidly 
constructed along all the stricken valleys so that no delay will 
be encountered in shipping coal as soon as it can be pro- 
duced. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Peabody Coal Co. filed an inventory 
petition recently in the United States Circuit Court under the 
interlocutory decree in relation to the St. Louis & San Fran- 
cisco Railroad Co., in opposition to the confirmation of the 
recent sale of the road. The coal company contends that it 
has a claim against the railroad company aggregating $103,- 
407.54, of which $82.660 is subordinate to the general refunding 
mortgage. The prayer of the Peabody company is that the 
final decree may be so modified as to provide that the 
unsecured creditors of the railroad company shall be paid the 
full amount of their claims either in cash or its equivalent in 
prior lien bonds of the new company. 





Charleston, W. Va.—The damage done by floods along 
Armstrong Creek was much greater than at first reported. 
Powellton, Kimberly, Columbia, and other towns were in the 
path of this flood and many houses were destroyed. The plant 
of the Poweliton Coal Co. was damaged to the extent of $50,- 
000. The company’s store, club house, the post office and an- 
other store were carried away, while merchandise stocks 
valued at $5,000 were ruined. The M. B. Coal Co. lost 11 houses 
at Columbia, as well as a cement powder magazine containing 
more than 100 kegs of powder. The county road along the 
creek was completely wrecked and will have to be recon- 
structed before traffic can be resumed. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The Inner Group Coal Trade Bureau has 
sent a communication to Secretary of War Baker urging that 
the proposed nitrate plant for. which Congress has appro- 
priated $2,000 000 be located at or near East St. Louis. The 
advantages suggested are the central location and the prox- 
imity and cheapness of coal and water power. The fact 
emphasized is that electricity can be produced more cheaply 
with coal than with water power. The Secretary is reminded 
that coal of excellent steaming quality can be purchased 
under long-time contract in unlimited quantity in the inner 
group at $1.10 to $1.40, delivered at the plant. The declaration 
is made that the Mast St. Louis district enjoys the cheapest 
coal in the world and the freight rate is so low as to amount 
practically to only a switching charge. 
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General Review 


Anthracite trade active in ail departments and prices firm. 
Bituminous consumers crowding operators for shipments and 
some coals entirely out of the market. Short supplies at upper 
Lake ports. Shortage of steam sizes in Middle West becomes 
more pronounced, 

Anthracite—The prospective cessation of transportation 
facilities, supplemented by the approaching end of the 
discount period, have stiffened up the market in an impressive 
manner. The early predictions of an active business are being 
more than fulfilled. Production is more or less restricted by 
the inadequate.car supply and slow movement, and the output 
is being readily absorbed. Indications are that shipments for 
the current month will fall substantially below normal. The 
market is firm in every particular at the full company circular, 
the only cheap coal now moving being that applied on some 
relatively low-priced contracts which a few sellers injudici- 
ously entered into early in the season. The selling agencies 
now occupy a strong position and are making little effort to 
force sales. The situation as regards supplies at down East 
points continues most discouraging. 


Bituminous—Some of the high quality soft coals are out of 
the market entirely, while others are being partially with- 
drawn, and none are in plentiful supply. Consuming interests 
are crowding the producers in every way possible for all the 
tonnage they can get on regular contracts, and are also 
picking up any loose shipments that appear in the market. 
Operators have withdrawn entirely from the contract market, 
being unwilling to commit themselves for any time ahead, and 
some manufacturing interests are finding it difficult to obtain 
sufficient coal to meet their immediate requirements. Marine 
transportation in the Coastwise trade is probably even scarcer 
thought, and with the railroads freely 
the situation is causing a notable 
consumers. The export 


is generally 
predicting car shortages, 
anxiety among many of the larger 
movement continues heavy. 

Lake Trade—The market is distinctly firmer all along the 
line. Industrial consumers and railroads are becoming very 
urgent in their demand for coal, and it is now definitely 
agreed that the Lake movement to the upper ports will fall 
substantially below requirements, and that the deficiency will 
have to be made up with all-rail coal from the Middle Western 
section. In the meantime there is a very sharp bidding for 
vessel capacity, but in spite of offers at record high levels, 
very few cargoes are being placed. The severe West Virginia 
flood, eliminating production estimated at 30,000 tons per day, 
proved very disconcerting at this time when mines were being 
crowded to their full capacity. It is further understood that 
shipments out of the flooded regions are liable to be consid= 
erably handicapped for some time, pending reconstruction of 
railroad lines. The movement is generally so slow that 
dealers are placing practically unlimited orders, feeling 
confident they will be able to handle all of the coal they can 
get. 

Middle West—Predictions of a heavy demand and high 
prices for the season are being realized earlier than antici- 
pated, indications already pointing to the strong possibility of 
a runaway market when the fall trade gets under way. The 
improvement is due primarily to the possible eventualities of 
a railroad strike, and also in a large measure to ordering on 
the part of the dealers, who are now finding that they are 
compelled to meet substantially higher prices. The great 
searcity of the steam sizes continues the leading factor in 
the situation, these grades showing a direct reversal of form 
as compared with preceding seasons. The only weak branch 
of the trade lies in the South, prices in that direction ruling 
substantially below other sections of the country. As a rule, 
unbilled coal has been generally cleaned up, and working 
schedules at the mines are up to the full limit of the car 
supply. It is generally understood that any protracted cessa- 
tion of transportation facilities will result in a shut-down at 
many large industrial plants. 

A Year Ago—Full winter schedule on anthracite now at 
hand, and business will slow down pending cooler weather. 
Indications of a stiffening in bituminous. Inquiries from 
Great Britain. Retail buying gaining momentum at interior 


points. 


than 


Business Opinions 


Iron Age—Pig iron rather than steel has been the market 
leader of the week. The spectacular orders for shell and 
other war steel, with deliveries running six to ten months 
ahead, having been put on producers’ books, interest in the 
steel trade centers on the balancing of supply and demand in 
the domestic market for the first half of 1917. Yet it is evi- 
dent that the Allies want much more steel from the United 
States. Many orders now on the books of leading steel com- 
panies for this year’s delivery must go over to 1917. Weeks 
of almost unbroken hot weather have aggravated an oversold 
condition, and consumers have not yet felt the full effect of 
this exceptional curtailment. 


Boston News Bureau—tThe situation continues a most in- 
teresting one. Much depends upon a person’s make-up, as to 
whether he is a radical optimist, a conservative or a pessimist. 
Attention continues riveted on Washington. While nothing 
definite has yet resulted from the conferences with the Presi- 
dent, the belief increases that some way will be found to avoid 
a strike which will be accepted by both sides. It is the best 
and general opinion that the country could not today stand 
for a strike. 


Export Business—Exports from New York were at a rec- 
ord-breaking point in July. Shipments of munitions, and other 
goods to the Allies, together with general merchandise for 
neutrals brought the grand total of domestic exports to $241,- 
362,058, compared with $154,249,996 in July, 1915. Foreign 
exports, largely Canadian wheat and other products, were 
valued at $2,442,571. Foreign gold imports in July jumped to 
$17,880,968, compared with $1,354,189 in July, 1915. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—There has been little 
change in the wool market in the last week. The bulk of the 
business is in fine staple territory wools, for which an in- 
creasing demand is reported. Ohio delaines and other fleeces 
do not figure largely in the sales, although samples are be- 
ing sent out to inquirers. Good staple foreign wools are scarce. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distribution of 
dry goods continues to run well ahead of the corresponding 
period of a year ago. The volume of road sales for imme- 
diate, fall and spring deliveries has been considerably in ex- 
cess of the same week in 1915. Customers have attended the 
market in much larger numbers than during the same pe- 
riod last year. Collections for the week were exceptionally 
good. The market on domestic cotton goods is strong. 


Bradstreet — Activity in trade, manufacturing, railway 
traffic, coal and other mining, shipbuilding and water-borne 
transportation continues notwithstanding the existence of 
such uncertainty-making factors as the railway labor situa-~- 
tion, reports of wheat and corn-crop damage and further ad- 
vances in prices of many staples. It is true that anxiety 
regarding the railway labor dispute has promoted a con- 
servative attitude in some parts of the country, though at 
the same time having beneficial effects in other sections. 


Dun—It is still noteworthy that existing uncertainties have 
scarcely a discernible influence on the course of legitimate 
business, which, with few exceptions, reflects sustained ac- 
tivity and in some of its more important branches shows 
further augmentation. Distinct gains appear in steel and iron 
and in copper, as well as in dry goods, and it is significant of 
conditions in widely divergent lines and sections that pro- 
ducers are either not in a position or are disinclined to ac- 
cept all the contracts offered. Commercial failures this week 
in the United States, are 352 against 275 last week, 274 the 
preceding week, and 354 the corresponding week last year. 


Dry Goods Economist—The number of buyers in the New 
York market this week has been almost unprecedented. Many 
of them are representatives of women’s garment departments 
or specialty stores who had delayed coming to the market on 
account of the recent cessation of work in the city’s suit and 
coat industry. Among the important developments of the 
week are the firmer tone and, in some instances, the higher 
price of cotton fabrics. It was announced that after selling a 
limited quantity at 91% cents the price of 4/4 Fruit of the 
Loom bleached would be advanced to 10c., with the guaran- 
tee that it would not go below that figure prior to Nov. 15. 
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BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River very strong; spot sales not 
attractive and most shippers confine themselves to contracts, 
Georges Creek in still shorter supply. Pennsylvania grades 
firmer. Anthracite deliveries still farther behind. 


FUE eerie 


Bituminous—The Hampton Roads coals are in very firm 
position. What little spot coal is let out sells at new high 
levels, $3.50 being the present asking price for quick coal. 
Loading dispatch continues about the same as a week ago, but 
it would have grown worse had not most of the agencies held 
themselves down to vessels reporting on contracts, leaving 
current demand to be supplied elsewhere. Export cargoes 
are still loading in heavy volume but the tonnage coastwise 
shows relatively no increase. Neither is there any gain in 
output, the Southern fields having the same shortage of labor 
to reckon with as the Pennsylvania districts. The smokeless 
coals are certain to be in very strong demand the balance of 
the year. 

This territory is still in arrears on receipts of Pocahontas 
and New River. Every consumer with a contract is pounding 
his shipper for deliveries, and if the truth were known there 
are some very heavy steam users who are running on very 
small margins of coal in storage. The lack of marine trans- 
portation is greater than most buyers have realized, and even 
the steam tonnage brought from the Lakes is not sufficient to 
make up the Geficit. 

Prices on cars at Boston and Providence continue firm, 
with distributors less and less disposed to make quotations 
for delivery more than a few weeks in advance. With a car 
shortage freely predicted and stocks only moderate, steam- 
users are bringing pressure to bear on factors at the distrib- 
uting points. With the outlook so dubious in August it is 
hard to figure any improvement for fall and winter. 

The Georges Creek shippers are able to do less and less for 
this market. In,spite of all efforts to accumulate coal at the 
loading piers, more than one bottom has had to be diverted 
elsewhere because of the poor prospect for loading. Delays 
only increase and deliveries all-rail and even to some of the 
Tidewater ports have practically ceased. There have been 
virtually no spot sales of this grade for several weeks, and 
now only dribbling amounts are available on contract. 

The market for Pennsylvania steam coals is gradually 
broadening with the increasing scarcity in other grades. For 
the more popular varieties the demand, while not as yet for 
large tonnages, is such as to make prices almost buoyant, with 
$2 as a maximum for the present. A number of operators are 
declining all further business that calls for delivery beyond 
Jan. 1. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. loading ports at 
points designated, are about as follows, per gross ton: 


Philadelphia New York Baltimore’  F.o.b. Mine 
Clearfields. . $2.40@3.00 $2.70@3.30 .......... $1.15@1.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2,603.5 3/00@3:45. asia 1.45@2.00 


Georges Creek (contract) 3.07@3.17 3.37@3.47 $3.00@3.10 2.00@2.10 


Pocahontas and New River, f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., are $3.15@3.50. On cars Providence and Boston 
prices are $5.25@5.35 for small lots. There is a rumor of one 
cargo selling at $6 alongside Boston. 


Anthracite—Buyers in this territory are much discouraged 
over the extension of “button strikes” in the anthracite region. 
Just when coastwise movement is improving the supply at the 
loading ports is being curtailed. Broken and the buckwheat 
sizes are increasingly hard to get, particularly from New 
York, and the domestic sizes are not in any too comfortable 
supply. 

Boston retail prices were advanced Aug. 21, 25c. per net 
ton of 2,000 lb. making the new schedule as follows: Broken, 
$7.25; egg, $8; stove, $8.25; nut, $8.25; pea, $6.25; Shamokin, 
$8.50; Franklin, $9.50. 


NEW YORK 


Authracite output restricted by numerous small strikes, 
and coal is scarce. Steam sizes in fair demand. Bituminous 
consumers endeavoring to accumulate some surpluses. Spot 
prices for free coal command fair premiums, 


Anthracite—This week finds anthracite demand consider- 
ably stimulated. There is good inquiry from the all-rail trade, 
with a stronger tendency showing in the Tidewater markets. 
The trade is now appreciating the grave difficulties that the 
mining companies are having in the way of increasing pro- 
duction; outputs are most radically reduced in certain regions 
owing to miscellaneous strikes. In the Shamokin region the 
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strike of about 15,000 miners, which started on Wednesday of 
last week, still continues. 

Both stove and egg are very scarce and current shipments 
are eagerly absorbed. Even chestnut coal is in much better 
demand and concessions in price are now becoming rare. 
There is also a noticeable tightening up in the supply of pea 
coal. 

Steam sizes are in fair 
supply for spot sale. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tidewater, at the 
lower ports are as follows: 


demand, with best grades in short 


Circular Individual Circular Individual 

Broken $4.95 ie Ot ee POA aa. $3.90 $3.80@3.90 

Siese san 5.35 $5.35 IBWOK tena. 2.40 2.50@2.75 

Stcve...... 00 aisha ta) RiGee. she 2.20 2.00@2.20 

NUE se oe 5.65 5.55@5.65 Barley..... 1.95 1.85@1.95 
Boiler..... 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. higher on 
account of the difference in water freight rates. 

Bituminous—Shortage of cars and labor restri¢ét bituminous 
production. Many contract consumers are trying to obtain 
increased supplies on regular contracts. Mine prices this 
week are much stronger than at Tidewater, producers asking 
$1.60 to $1.65 for Pennsylvania coals that sold several weeks 
ago at $1.35 to $1.40. Car supply was very short on certain 
sections of the Baltimore & Ohio last week, with the Penn- 
sylvania also unable to supply all the cars its shippers needed. 

Supplies of coal at Tidewater ports are small and would be 
inadequate for immediate shipping orders were boats obtain- 


able. Tidewater prices are very firm if not slightly increased 
over last week. Gas coals are in short supply for spot ship- 
ment. Mine quotations are stronger. 


Current quotations are on the following basis: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading St. George Price 


Georges Creek Big Vein.. $3.50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 se 50@3.65 $1.95@2.10 


Georges Creek Tyson..... 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 1.55@1.75 
Clearfield: Medium...... 3.00@3.20 3.00@3.20 .......... 14001 Se 
pouth Horks cases SAO Deano eh teas sre Wahsl Lk fetal sole ea 1.75@1.95 
Nanty Glo... aetna no a Dat Omer irl serie aya ee has 1.60@1.65 
Somerset Coun iy: Me- 

dium. Pri one 3.05@3.10 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.50@1.55 
Quemahoning. Liskov Moles rel Mi copsabeentete, catia 3.10@3.25 3.10@3.25 1.60@1.70 
West Virginia Fairmont ? .......... 3.15@3.25 3.10@3.20 1.40w1.50 
Pairmont mine rinse eta eee 3.00@3.10 3.00@3.10 1.20@1.30 
Western Maryland Jos.0e) os Sennen 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite retail trade dull; wholesale business brisk. Egg, 
stove and pea active, with chestnut showing some strength. 
Buckwheat in demand, but other steam coals slow. Bi- 
tuminous in strong demand and scarce. Prices increase. 


Anthracite—The present is a dull time for the retailer, 
but the wholesale shippers are enjoying the brisk times 
anticipated. The rapid approach of the maximum prices of 
the year, effective Sept. 1, together with the possibility of a 
railroad strike has stimulated business. Orders in the hands 
of the shippers are also greater than they can fill due to the 
shortage of labor. 

Practically the entire production is being absorbed and the 
summer’s business has been fully as remarkable as was pre- 
dicted. In addition to this there has been less cutting in 
prices than in any recent years. Now and then an in- 
dividual operator has been forced to make concessions to 
avoid demurrage charges, but in no instances this week were 
these sales allowed to be taken as a precedent. The only 
really cheap coal in the market is that being applied on orders 
taken in June for shipment throughout the summer season. 

In spite of the fact that pea coal is holding its price 
strongly, it has been in a way a disappointment to the big 
shippers, as the buyers still hesitate to fill their bins. Sales 
are increasing, but not to the extent expected by the large 
companies though the individuals report that they cannot take 
any further orders for August on this size. We know of one 
block of pea coal sold within the past fortnight at $2.50, or 30c. 
less than circular, but the shipper states that he will sell the 
same buyer $3 pea coal before the first of the year. 

Egg coal is firm and continues in strong demand, due par- 
tially to the constant call from New England. 

Stove coal requisitions have shown no weakness all year, 
nor is it at all likely that there will be any surplus be- 
fore next March. This size is expected to be short with both 
the shipper and retailer all winter. Chestnut appears to be 
gaining some strength, although very slowly and is the only 
one of the prepared sizes causing any trouble to sell. Sur- 
pluses carried over from last year are now being regarded 
with satisfaction. 

Retailers are complaining about collections more strongly. 
If the truth were known it is probable that lack of funds has 
had a great deal to do with the slow buying of pea coal, as 
well of all other sizes. For several weeks past the salesmen 
have been endeavoring to impress upon the dealers the like- 
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lihood of a shortage of coal this winter on account of a dearth 
of labor. 

Buckwheat continues to lead among the steam coals, but 
the other sizes still lag, despite the special efforts of sales- 
men to move rice, boiler and barley, hoping to take ad- 
vantage of the rise in price and scarcity of bituminous coal. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for line ship- 
ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken cess casi $3.60 $4.75 Buckwheat......... rt 65 $2.55 
ee Sistas bie. cree. the 4.05 5.15 Rice soa ute Ben taateiae 1.00 
BibOwe Ne i cca ce src 4.80 5.5) Boilerscuhnece sees ‘90 1.80 
Chestnut........... 4.40 5.45 Barleyip eine a76 


Bituminous—All grades of soft coal continue in sot de- 
mand, while prices are stiffer, except on the Fairmont grades. 
The increases are not large, but they bear out the predic- 
tion long made that high prices will soon be reached in all 
grades. Conditions are such at this time, both as to ad- 
vancing prices and slow deliveries, that there are practically 
no contract figures being quoted, very few houses being will- 
ing to accept business now on that basis. Many of the large 
manufacturing plants which were endeavoring to stock some 
fuel are now finding it difficult to keep up with current con- 
sumption. The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines are 
ruling about as follows: 


Georges Crk. Big Vein... .$1.95@$2.05 Fairmont gas, mine-run...$1.45@$1.65 


South Fork Miller Vein... 1. 95@ 2.00 Fairmont gas, slack...... 1.25@ 1.30 
Clearfield (ordinary)..... 1.45@ 1.55 Fairmont lump, ordinary. 1.40@ 1.50 
Somerset (ordinary)..... 1.45@ 1.55 Fairmont mine-run...... 1.25@ 1.35 
West Va. Freeport....... 1.85@ 1.40 Fairmontslack.......... 1.25@ 1.30 
Fairmont gas, $......... 1.60@ 1.70 


BALTIMORE 

Market tight with some of the better coals now entirely out. 
Prices advancing. Bunker trade playing big feature. Exports 
lessen. 

Bituminous—The soft-coal market here has grown tighter 
during the past week, and there are no longer quotations 
made on certain fuels. Big vein Georges Creek is apparently 
not to be obtained at any figure and on all other grades there 
are now some mines that are out of the market entirely. The 
railroads have been unable to keep pace even with the recent 
curtailed. production and the past week saw the Baltimore & 
Ohio establish a percentage distribution. 

Prices to the trade are about as follows, at the mines, per 


gross ton: Georges Creek, Tyson, $1.75 to 1.85; Miller vein, 
$1.65; Quemahoning, $1.75; Somerset, $1.55; Freeport, $1.35; 
Fairmont, gas, three-quarter, $1.35 to 1.40; same, mine-run, 
$1.25: slack, $1.20. 


Anthracite—A number of hard-coal dealers here are un- 
doubtedly nervous as to railroad strike conditions and the 
coal supply. Deliveries from yard stocks are being delayed in 
many cases pending settlement of the dispute. In addition the 
supply from the mines is not up to requirements. There was 
complaint of shortage of shipments on practically all sizes 
except nut coal. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Exports active. Coastwise shipments fair. Congestion of 
vessels relieved. Stocks still below normal. Prices firm. 

Shipments foreign continue in unabated volume. Reports 
from British coal ports indicate a shortage of coal with more 
or less trouble with the miners in regard to holidays and 
demands for increased pay from trimmers. The chartering of 
several foreign sailing vessels have been reported, and these, 
together with our American schooners account for a respect- 
able tonnage. 

The coastwise market is in healthy sHape and shipments 
are fair. Freight rates from Hampton Roads are firm around 
two dollars although some tonnage is carried at a lower rate 
on contract. The bulk of the shipments, both coastwise and 
for export, are Pocahontas and New River. There have been 
several part cargoes of high volatile coal recently shipped to 
the West coast of South America, usually Chile or Peru. The 
congestion of vessels, of the rast few weeks, has now been 
overcome and dispatch is normal. 

Ruling quotations are for Pocahontas and New River $3@ 
3.25 per gross ton for export and coastwise shipment, $2.85@ 
3 per net ton on tracks, $3.30 per gross ton, plus 10c. per ton 
trimming for bunker delivery. Anthracite $7.50 per net ton 
delivered. 

Railroad Tonnages—The following is a comparative state- 
ment of the tonnages handled by the different roads for the 
weeks ended Aug. 19, 1915-16 and for the first 8 weeks of the 
last half of the years: 














Week 8 Weeks———_. 

1915 1916 1915 191698 

Norfolk and Western.. 172,546 181,638 1,431,590 1,265,010 
Chesapesie & eee 129,826 101,443 781,679 775,984 
Virginian. . at Gnaeus 77,136 84,967 525,089 723,193 
Totalsi kta eee ane 379,508 368,048 2,738,358 2,764,187 
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FREIGHT RATES 


During the past week, freight rates on coal to Rio declined 
very materially as there were a number of large British 
steamers that were obliged to make this voyage, which boats 
accepted $14 net, with 1,000 tons a day discharge, upon which 
terms additional steamers are offered. Rates to the Mediter- 
ranean are unchanged, but rates to Cuba and nearby ports 
are much firmer, owing to the complete absence of all home- 
ward business, 


We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer as 
follows: 
West Coast of Italy... $27.60@28.80 Cienfuegos............ $5.25 about 
Marseilles... . ../)itaen 26.40 about Port au gre bis be 5.50 about 
Barcelona*?.......498er 24.00 about St. Lucia.. 5.50 about 
Montevideo.......... 15.00 about St. Thomas.. .... 5.00 about 
Buenos Aires........ 15.00 about Barbados’2s. shee 5.50 about 
Rosarioe.: - 2: Seen 15.60 about Kingston! 2.200 aeeeee 5.25@5.50 
Rio Janeiro............ 13.50@14.00 Curacao?............. 4.75 about 
Santoseen... «= eee 14.00@14.50 Santiago............. 5.25@5.50 
Chile (good port).. 8.00@9.00 Guantanamo.......... 5.25@5.50 
Havana... 4.00 about Bermuda sete a aae eae 4.25@4.50 
Cardenas or ‘Sagua. . 5.00@5.50 Vera Crivi. ccc amen 6.00 about 
Tampico: 3.2 scone 6.00 about 


* Spanish dues for account of cargo. ? And p.c. ? Or other good Spanish port. 


Note. Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: “Lay days to commence on 
steamer’s arrival at or off port of discharge.’’ 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal cargoes 
during the past week: 
NORFOLK PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Vessel Destination Tons 
Achilles® Cristobal, C. Z. 12,002 Ereaga? Tarragona 
Lautaro® Iquique, Chile 5,167 Heina Havana 
Belgier* Marseille Ue, 006 Skogstad Fort de France 2,357 
Corinthia7 Nassau, Bahamas 275 Chamberlain St. Johns, N. B. 
Mathilda’ Riode Janeiro 6,070 Vitalia? Vera Cruz 
S. Theodore? Savona, Italy 7,607 Evelyn Antilla 
Providenza! Catania, Italy 1,971 E.F. Bartram Rio de Janeiro 920 
Angola* Lisbon, Portugal 6,189 Perceler Nassau 255 
Olaf® Para, Brazil 2,670 Munalbro Havana 
Maryland* San Juan, P. R. 2,694 Josey Havana 
Riversdale* Marseilles 5,795 <A. J. Trainer Halifax, N.S. 
pare Cc Genes, italy : Arte 
. O. Barrett* isbon, Portugal 2,44 
SM salad : HS pce ee BALTIMORE 
uckenbach* io de Janeiro 75 a ae : 
Berwind* San Juan, P.R. 2,944 oe Le es Italy 4,810 
Ulysses® Cristobal, C. Z. 12,000 ‘Cole ae 2.081 
“i ‘ ; : : set 081 
Geddington'C.° Bahia Blanca) 5,830 44/1, Palmer Nice, Fiancee 0om 
eee BG. ’ 1,016 Tenynan Mary Santos, Braz. 4,317 
Carmen! Italy (any port) 7,293 J.J. Cuneo Port Antonia -60 
Normannia® —_ Naples, Italy 3,718 ~~ 1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. ? Berwind- 
NEWPORT NEWS White Co. * Castner Curran & Bullit. 
Am. Transport? Havana, Cuba 7,720 * Baker-Whiteley Co. 5 Smokeless 
Jethou? Riode Janeiro 5,837 Fuel Co. ® W. GC. Atwater & Co. 
Margaret? Rio de Janeiro 1,949 , H e 
Bris? Bahia, Brasil 11550 ouston Coal Co. Hasler Bros. 
Mexico? Fort de France 3,093 °® Northern Coal Co. 1° C. G. Blake & 
C. Radcliffe? Genoa, Italy 8,794 Co. 1 Flat Top Fuel Co. 12 C. H. 
Aries** Buenos Aires 4,182 aS &S 1s CEG Cesl 
Thalassa? Buenos Aires Diss Llanes oon. : sei 
Alaskan? Valparaiso 11,800 Agency Co. 
OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal freight charters have been reported during the past 
week as follows: 


VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate Name Destination Tons Rate | 
Ages a aneiro 2,908 ax : we Nucreia Janeiro 2,872 
. Fort uenos A. 3s. 5d. ; 
Largo Law R. Blanco 2,341 62s. 6d, apts ace fag 
Elswick P.* Janeiro 2/208 $15.25 Evelyn Antilla 
Iverna Santos 2,220 16.00 ’ Previously announced. Septem- 
NEW YORK ber loading with option to Santos 
F.V.Saw- Puerto $15.75. 
yer Cabello 324 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


From all the loading ports, transportation is scarce, but 
as yet rates from Hampton Roads are unchanged at $1.85 on 
large tonnage to Boston and $2 on smaller space. Fair-sized 
barges from Norfolk to Fall River and New Bedford can still 
be had at $1.75. 

For New York loading $2.50 was paid this week to Bar 
Harbor, Me., on a 500-ton schooner, and $2 was asked to the 
Kennebec River. Barges to points south of Cape Cod have 
been in strong demand, particularly for anthracite; $1.25 has 
been paid to New Bedford, and $1.10 to Providence; $1.25 is 
being asked to the latter port at this writing for loading a 
week off. The feeling is that the trend is distinctly upward. 
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LAKE MARKETS 
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PITTSBURGH 


Car shortage somewhat greater. 
coal excelient. Prices slightly stiffer. 


The shortage of cars is somewhat more pronounced and 
production is frequently lost at individual mines in conse- 
quence, but the total output of the district is probably equal 
to the best average that has lately been maintained. Lake 
shipments continue quite heavy but the general appraisal is 
that they are not up to the requirements of the Northwest and 
there are predictions seriously made that some coal will have 
to be shipped this winter by all-rail routes. It is doubtful 
whether Pittsburgh coal would be taken in such an event. 

Industrial demand for coal is very good and practically all 
buyers are taking maximum shipments under their contracts. 
There is scarcely any demand for domestic coal. The railroads 
are heavy consumers, motive power being very fully employed. 

The market in general shows a continued hardening tend- 
ency and sales are more often made at above the general 
market level than below it. There is scarcely ever occasion 
to press coal for sale while there is often a demand for gas 
coal of special grade, which brings a premium. Slack is in 
good demand and moves freely despite the fairly heavy 
production. We quote prices unchanged, but distinetly firmer: 
Slack, 95c.@$1; mine-run, $1.35@1.45; %-in., $1.45@1.55; 
14%-in., $1.55@1.65, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
The circular price for mine-run continues at $1.50. 
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BUFFALO 

Car situation bad. Orders scarce, but some shippers find 
it hard to get coal enough for contracts. Anthracite move- 
ment slow. Lake totals improved. 

Bituminous—There is much of the old contradiction in the 
trade. Cars are running short, but the consumer is not 
anxious. Selling on single orders is difficult though the 
shipper is certain that there will soon be such a shortage of 
both cars and miners that it will be impossible to meet the 
demand for actual consumption. 

The Canadian demand is improving, but it is next to im- 
possible to get men there to handle coal or anything else. 
Canada has money, but an ablebodied man is ostracised there 
unless he joins the army. 

Slack is scarce everywhere, mine-run not being popular in 


Buffalo. Quotations are as follows: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
(pool eae | a $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
PELRTROCMIARUOP? choo Or lele eves © cele bib -e.o alee 2.85 2: COMIS) . EB See Ss 
UENO ORIN Rete eiiets sick Ganahsls aleve soa ss DA PAR 2.50 2.60 
(SHOE. nays 2 RGSS ee 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester and King- 
ston, Ont., where they are per gross ton, 

Anthracite—Some of the leading companies are now re- 
porting a good Western rail movement, but buying is slow 
everywhere. The long spell of hot weather continues-and the 
consumer does not feel the need of laying in coal. The 
Buffalo distributors say that they have next to nothing to do. 

The loading of Lake cargoes was more brisk during the 
week. Some shippers reported that they were unable to get 
tonnage on the previous week, but rates advanced and more 
business was done. The amount reported was 102,000 tons, 
of which 39,700 tons cleared for Duluth and Superior, 25,300 
tons for Chicago, 12,000 tons for Milwaukee, 10,100 tons for 
Fort William, 6,200 tons for Sheboygan, 3,150 tons for Port 
Arthur, 1,250 tons for Green Bay and 1,200 tons for Menomi- 
nee. Freight rates are varying widely, even to the same port, 
as most of the coal moves on contract, 45c. to Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and Sheboygan, 65c. to other Lake Michigan ports, 
with the single rate now up to $1 for the most part. Lake 
Superior rates are 30c. to leading ports, 40c. to others. 

The August anthracite circular is maintained firmly, both 
by regulars and independents as follows, per gross ton, f.o.b.: 


MULE Me 5 ola cc) a9, 9.0 6,6 Ae S5-Sibm) CHESTIUP) (aiuare weet steel suns $6.35 
APN ES MM Cerot sho qi ac Sis a) 6 «4.809 B10) “Peas 2. i aaaeene ceteneaene 5.00 
OMT Ta yc. coe else eee e state's 6.10. Buckwheat, 260% sac. case 3.50 


A reduction of 10c. per ton is allowed on all sales during 
the month. 


COLUMBUS 

Sharp advance in price of small sizes. Domestic demand 
increasing while steam and Lake trade are both active. 

The chief feature of the trade during the past week was the 
increase in the demand for small sizes, which has. resulted 
in much higher prices. Nut, pea and slack, which was sell- 
ing around 70 and 80c. has increased to $1 or more, where 
there is an insistent demand. This is largely due to the cur- 
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tailing of production as a result of the washouts in the 
Cabin Creek districts of West Virginia. In many cases 
large users of either nut, pea and slack or coarse slack have 
been unable to get shipments promptly. 

Domestic trade is growing more active as the stocking 
season advances. Dealers are now placing orders more ac- 
tively. Car shortage is delaying shipments to a large extent, 
especially from West Virginia. As a result dealers are plac- 
ing orders for cars to come forward as soon as possible, believ- 
ing it will be considerable time before deliveries can be 
made. Retail prices are holding firm and there is every indi- 
cation of an advance some time in September. Shortage of 
labor at the yards is making it difficult to unload cars 
promptly. 

Lake trade is active and a large tonnage is being rushed 
to the head of the Lakes in order to avoid all-rail shipments 
after navigation closes. The movement off the docks to the 
interior is good and little congestion has resulted. Bottoms 
are becoming more scarce and it is quite difficuH to get any 
free boats at this time. ; 

Production has been curtailed considerably by the car 
shortage, which is bad on eastern Ohio roads. On the Toledo 
and Ohio Central the supply is only about 50 per cent. of what 
is needed. The Hocking Valley so far has been in fairly good 


shape. 
Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 
Hock- Pom- East Heck- Pom- East 
ing eroy Ohio ing eroy Ohio 
Re-screened lump.. $1.60 $1.80 ..... Biggar eeuwat can $1 2800S). Shien 
Inch anda quarter. 1.50 1.60 $1.40 Mine-run......... 1.20 1.20 $1.15 
Three-quarter-inch 1.40 1.45 1.35 Nut, peaandslack. 1.00 1.05 95 
INU GS cee iaey uate 1.25 1.80 1.25 Coarse slack...... .90 .95 85 


CLEVELAND 
No improvement in car supply. Prices holding firm. 
coal scarce. 


Slack 


With no improvement in the car supply prices in the local 
market remain at the same high level of the past ten days. 
The present indications show no prospects of any relief from 
the short car supply and prices will probably remain the same 
or show an increase. Slack continues the scarcest; it is 
bringing better than a mine-run price on the local’ market, 
and a still better price outside of Cleveland. 

Practically all the mines are running on Lake coal and 
there is not enough mine-run being produced that can be 
screened to help the slack situation. Lake coal will move 
forward more freely from now on with the settlement of the 
strike at the head of the Lakes in view, and operators look 
forward to an increase in cOarse-coal prices at an early date. 

West Virginia coal has stopped coming into the Cleveland 
market, due to the strong demand for Tidewater shipments. 


Following are the market prices per short ton, f.o.b. 
Cleveland: 
Three- Miine- Three- Mine- 
quarte1 run Slack quarter run Slack 
No. 8........ $2.20 $2.10 $2.10 Youghiogheny $2.60 $2.50 
Cambridge... 2.20 2.10 2.10 Pittsburgh... 2.60 2.50 
Middle Dist.. 2.10 2.00 2.00 Pvcahontas... 3.05 
Hocking..... onha 2.00 Fairmont.... BS 
DETROIT 


Possibility of railroad strike adds some stimulus to steam- 
coal trade. Domestic and anthracite in light demand. Lake 
shippers meet little success seeking boats. 


Bituminous—With the prospect of a railroad strike impend- 
ing, Detroit users of steam coal are showing more interest in 
the market. Jobbers and wholesalers report a slight increase 
in orders but say the buying is not in large volume. Most of 
the buyers want small sizes; nut, pea and slack take preced- 
ence and are quoted at 90c. f.o.b. mines. Mine run sells at 
$1.15 and three-quarter lump holds about $1.25 to $1.35. 


Anthracite—Demand is light in the anthracite trade. 
Retail dealers have accomplished only a small proportion of 
the usual distribution to consumers and buying is not active. 
Even should there be no railroad strike, the wholesalers fear 
that much difficulty will be encountered by the retailers, both 
in getting coal and in making their deliveries when a general 
demand develops. 

Lake Trade—Many of the Lake shippers still have consid- 
erable coal that is not under contract and the bidding for 
vessel capacity is active, though not very many cargoes are 
being placed. One shipper paid 85c. on a cargo of soft coal 
from Erie to Milwaukee, the highest rate so far noted. Ona 
cargo of anthracite to Chicago, another shipper paid $1 a ton. 
A steamer of medium size was placed to take soft coal from 
Lake Erie to Port Arthur, Ont., at 50c. Shippers of iron ore 
are already endeavoring to close carrying contracts for the 
season of 1917; one vessel owner is reported to have closed 
a deal on the basis of $1 a ton free from the head of Lake 
Superior to Chicago. 


CINCINNATI 

Shortage due to the fioods, and an increasing demand, have 
further strengthened the market. Car and labor situation 
growing acute. 

Many operations in the Kanawha field will be out of the 
market for thirty to sixty days, as a result of the floods, 
while the damage suffered by the railroads will hamper the 
movement for some time to come. With the continued diffi- 
culty in getting anything like enough cars for a normal 
movement, coupled with the scarcity of labor, the coal trade 
is facing a difficult situation. The steam demand is growing 
heavier and more difficult to supply, as the domestic grades 
are not moving in a proportionate volume, and the curtailed 
shipments are a serious factor just now. 


LOUISVILLE 
Car supply the controlling factor, 
strong demand for domestie grades. 


Steam coals high and 
Deliveries slow. 


The inadequate car supply is the most important factor in 
the current market. At present numbers of the operators 
are behind on contract shipments and there is a rush among 
the Lake trade shippers to get deliveries made before naviga- 
tion closes. The industrial requirements have not been caught 
up with and interruptions like the Cabin Creek flood, which 
has temporarily cut off shipments of 30,000 tons daily, are 
disconcerting, to say the least. 

Steam coals are high and strong, screenings from eastern 
Kentucky commanding up to a dollar and better, with the 
coarser grades a little higher. Block for August delivery, 
f.o.b. mines, long ton basis, is $1.60@1.85; September delivery, 
$1.75 @2. 


BIRMINGHAM 

Demand increases and priess are stiffer. 
restricting production. 

The coal trade has assumed a much healthier tone. The 

demand has very materially increased during the past week 


and prices on steam coal have been advanced from 10 to 15e. 


Car shortages 


per ton. Shortage of equipment is still a serious factor with 
some lines. Blacksmith coal is in healthy demand and is 
quoted $2@2.25 at the mines. Domestic grades have also 


shown some improvement and we quote below on some of the 
principal brands; f.o.b. mines: 


Lump Egg 
MOnte Vall Wa eidieiiicns Zeke ae Eee oe ene eee $3.00 $2.75 
Cana Da gh ide andictete > kets Rear esas Bae ee ee 2.50 2.25 
Carbone (ELIS srtnouces «te hic Acie ee tee one ee eee 1.65 1.65 
BIgelkNiCreck Eee keer a eee eee 2.50 2.25 


Operations at many of the mines are being greatly handi- 
capped by car shortage and from 385 to 50% operating time is 
being lost in some instances from this cause. Specified con- 
tract deliveries are hard to maintain and in some instances 
are far behind schedule. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 
Prompt supplies continue limited. Coke to be released by 
Starting of byproduct ovens at Youngstown. 


While there is very little demand from furnaces for spot 
coke the supplies are extremely limited, the great majority of 
shippers having difficulty in shipping their contract require- 
ments and developing no surplus at all. Both operators and 
brokers are occasional purchasers to aid in filling contracts 
and the market is thus readily maintained at the relatively 
high level recently reached. There is no interest whatever 
in contract coke, either for the remainder of this year or for 
the first half of next year. Both producers and consumers 
feel that there is more likelihood of prices declining than ad- 
vancing as time passes. 

There is one favorable influence from the standpoint of 
operators, the strong market for raw coal which may result 
in the coke region being able to sell coal at satisfactory prices 
despite the freight disadvantage. On the other hand as 
cooler weather arrives the men are expected to work harder 
and output should materially increase. In relation to the 
number of ovens the operators are endeavoring to operate full 
time the actual output is curtailed 5 to 10% on account of the 
indisposition of men to work full time. 

A more important influence in the coke market is the pros- 
pective increase in byproduct coke manufacture. Last week 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. commenced operations at 
two batteries of its byproduct ovens, at Youngstown, and it 
expects to start the remaining two batteries this week or 
next, making 204 ovens. This company has. been receiving 
about 70,000 tons of Connellsville coke a month for its four 
blast furnaces, one operator having the contract for two 
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stacks and two other operators contracts for one stack each. 
These contracts turn into coal contracts when the coke is no. 
longer required. Between one-fourth and one-third of the 
ovens involved will be blown out, in order to ship the coal, 
but the other ovens can be kept in blast even though coal is to 
be shipped, and thus 35,000 tons a month or more of coke is to be 
released for a market that while strong at present does not 
appear to have much absorbing power. We continue to quote: 
Spot furnace, $2.75@2.85; contract furnace, nominal, $2.50; spot 
foundry, $3.25@3.50; contract foundry, $3.25@3.50, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Aug. 12 at 403,- 
340 tons, an increase of 9,140 tons, and shipments at 401,577 
tons, an increase of 7,530 tons. 


Buffalo—The market is firm at former advances. Shippers 
of coke are eager to secure Lake tonnage and the outlook 
is for continued heavy trade. Best 72-hr. Connellsville foun- 
dry sells at $5.25, furnace at $5, high sulphur at $4.40 and 
stock coke at $4.25. 


Chicagzo—The coke trade continues strong. Byproduct 
ovens make no progress in reducing accumulated orders, and 
circular prices mean nothing since all sizes are selling at a 
premium. Foundry sizes were very active this week. Nominal 
prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, are as follows: Con- 
nellsville, $6@6.25; Wise County, $6@6.25; byproduct foundry, 
$6@6.25; byproduct domestic, $4.95@5.30; gas house, $4.50@ 
4.75. 

Birmingham—Coke isin heavy demand withno signs of an 
early diminution of requirements, which are much in excess 
of production. All available ovens are in blast. A good 
tonnage of foundry coke is going to Texas and Pacific Coast 
territory. Shipments are also being made to the Cananea Con- 
solidated Copper Co. in Northern Mexico. Equipment is hard 
to obtain for foreign business. We quote furnace coke at 
$3.25@3.50 and foundry $4.25@4.50 ovens. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Increased activity in all quarters. Retailers buy more 

freely. Steam coals maintain advanced position, Smokeless 


mine-run strong. 


An improved tone is noticeable in the coarse domestic sizes 
due to more moderate weather, possibility of a railroad strike, 
and the conclusion reached by a great many dealers that their 
dilatory ordering if continued will cost them heavily later. 
Prices on all the major sizes remain firm. Substantial reduc- 
tions in the amount of coal on mine sidings is reported. 
Slightly more active demand for steam coals, particularly the 
finer sizes, is noticeable. Considerable anxiety is shown by 
some industrial establishments who have neglected to provide 
storage coal and should railroad operations be suspended for 
any length of time a number of these plants will be obliged 
to close down. 

Western mines have enjoyed increased running time this 
week. Accumulated unbilled coal on hand at southern Illinois 
mines has disappeared almost entirely, and some of these 
operations are now beginning to run behind on their orders. 
Retailers have in some cases placed large orders for imme- 
diate shipment, and urgent calls for steam coals are frequent. 

Movement of smokeless mine-run is very slow to this 
territory, and it is causing anxiety among some of the 
retailers. All Eastern coals have been slow in reaching 
Western markets this week, particularly splint. Circular 
prices on all domestic grades are being rigidly adhered to, 
and prices show advancing tendencies. Car supply is tighten- 
ing up on all roads. 


CHICAGO 
Fear of railroad strike increases buying of all sizes. 
quite strong. Screenings in urgent demand, 


Franklin County mines have been producing maximum 
output this week, and there is a very strong upward tendency 
in prices. Screenings are active and considerable tonnage has 
been sold to large buyers in Chicago at around $1 per ton. 
Williamson and Saline ‘County mines are now running behind 
orders. . 

Indiana production is gradually increasing. Many contracts 
at higher prices for supplying public institutions with winter 
supplies for August and September deliveries have been 
executed. Steam coal shipments have increased, notwith- 
standing the shortage of cars and men. Buyers have been 
placing orders this week fearing that their supply will be 
cut off. Indiana screenings have been averaging $1 per ton 
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for several days past. Knox County mines are well sold up 
for a week or ten days ahead on fine coal. 

Smokeless mine-run has been exceedingly strong, 
large buyers having come into the market. 

Splint producers are in a better technical position than 
for several years past. Lake demand has been strong, labor 
searce, car supply inadequate, and they have been shipping 
most of their product readily without trouble. Spot prices 
are generally higher than contract figures, and Lake prices 
have been better than ever before. 

Hocking Valley domestic lump has been in strong demand 
this week at around $1.75. 

Kentucky steam business shows more activity but less 
has been stored this year than for several seasons past. 
Heavy sales have been made this week at around $2.10. 

Anthracite trade has been more satisfactory due to fear 
of retailers that there may be an interruption of transporta- 
tion. Independent shippers report that they are getting circu- 
lar prices. Household buying has been a strong factor this 
week in creating a brisker demand. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, per net 
ton, f.o.b. cars mines: 


some 


Williamson and Carter- Knox and 
Vranklin Co. Springfield ville Clinton Greene Cos. 
Gumpicras $1.65@1.75 1.55@1.70 $1. Nae 75 $1.60@1.75 $1.60 
Steam lump 1.385@1.45 1.25@1.35 1.85@1.50 1.30@1.35 
24 and 3-in. 

Iump...... Re 1.50 
1}-in. lump. bo Fo awh ae 1.40@1.50 1.40@1.50 
Beee-ecw. 1.65@1.75 1.25@1.35 1.65@1.75 1.50@1.60 1.40@1.50 
Niutiia3.45 1.65@1.75 125 WS aN 1.45@1!.65 1335 
No.lwashed 1.65@1.75 ee 1.65@1.75 en 
No.2washed 1.55 1.00 
No. lnut.. 1.65@1.75 
No. 2nut:. 1.45@1.55 hae & Le 
Mine-run.. . 1 25 1.15 1.20@1.25 1.15 
Screenings. . .95@1.05 .90@ .95 as 951 00 .95@1.05 

Harrisburg Pocah. & Penna. 

& Saline Co. 10. Kentueky W.Va.Smok’'l. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump.. $1. ey 75 $1.75@2.25 $1.85@2.10 $1.75@2.00 $1.70@1.80 
1j-in. lump. ee 1.60 
Pigrameeees 1.65001. 75 1.60@1.80 1.85@2.00 1.75@2.00 1.60@1.70 
1S its (ea Ae 1.15@1.25 1.80 i OE 80 Pie 
No. 1 nut 1.65@1.75 Aste Saks 
No. 2 nut Ree phate cf Bhs 
Mine-run.. . Aas: 1.05@1.25 1.50 1.35@1.50 125) 
Screenings... 9061. 00 .95 ste A oe Ae 

Splint lump, $1.50@1.70. 
ST. LOUIS 


Market well cleaned up and high prices are the rule. Car 
shortage becoming acute. Screenings in particularly heavy 
demand. 


The market is cleaned up of coal and every mine siding 
is bare. All of the lower grades are increasing in price and 
are in stiff demand. This is apparently due to a heavy demand 
from retail dealers who have been holding off on account of 
the weather for the past six weeks. Cars are beginning 
to get short on all roads. The Illinois Central, which has 
practically had a full supply for the last five years, has missed 
two full days this week and all of the other roads are in 
the same condition or worse. 

In the Standard district prices have advanced considerably 
and will go a great deal higher next week. Steam sizes are 
exceedingly short and screenings seem to be scarcer than ever, 
an entire reversal of form over preceding years. Buyers 
expected to buy screenings at about 50c. per ton at this time 
instead of which they are paying 85c. to 90c. Domestic sizes 
are all in stiff demand. 

In the Springfield district there is heavy demand for screen- 
ings from Chicago. Lump coal is moving freely to both domes- 
tic users and steam plants. 

Franklin County mines are all on full time and are flooded 
with orders. 

The market is quotable on 
ton, f.o.b. mines: 


the following basis per net 





Staunton 
and 

Franklin William- Mont- Inter- Stand- 

County son gomery mediate ard 
REPPEMENIN Ge oie eis 2 4 n ee $1.75 $1.35@1.65 $1.35 $1.25 $1.10 
OS EID ad ee eee 1275 9 2.385@1265 1226 1.25 1.10 
2) RAL a ee See Lae 1.35@1.65 1.25 138 ea) 
DOIG cats Settielerse a6 ore bd 1.25 1.10 1.00 -90 
BMP TIL oieleicicats ckome + «tice TAO a 1 ea Da Real ees 
Las CANIS SS one ne eee 13300) Sateen) te ice eee 
LU eee ten Sages eee £90 8 A foe 0 oe Es ee eee 
REE OOUINGS Wey toiess. fais a ass a .95 .90 .90 .90 .85 
So URE eee 0 S02 cal a Ge ae et 1.15 JEIO 1.00 
RCO Oe OE IS eo ai¥ s: Lpsrevrfevel | 'sllete ios 1515 1.10% ) yaa 
Tay freee) ahh gel Re 1.25 1.15 1.10 rae. F 
(Ai) eee a Ae oe ee 2 hy een amie ee TY Si Pe a ee 
1 Sy RPS aes eS Se 1.75 i.60 1.60 1.50 
INReanees TiN tees. cteees baeyedara leu eist as, ile « enele 1.50 1.40 1.40 1 35 
ero. SUR eR ae er 1.40 1.30 1.30 1.30 
one Won Arce ore nGta ie. GeerOr 1325 1.20 1.20 1/20 
ENERO RIAOISS:. sie tdiereieraes aes © Biaverche .75 .75 .75 75 
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PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 


COCO COCO eee 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 

The shipmets of anthracite for the month of July 1916, 
amounted to 5,432,878 tons, as compared with 5,103,665 tons in 
July, 1915. The total shipments for the 7 months ending July 
31, 1916, have amounted to 38,854,543 tons, against 37,432,656 
tons for the same period of 1915, the increase for this year 
being 1,421,887 tons. 

Anthracite shipments for 
of 1915-16 were as follows: 


Sees 
USUOPRAUDEEAU ODED EEAUASESOOOETERE EY am 


a 


July and the first seven months 








———July— ———7 Months—-— 
1916 1915 19*6 1915 
Phila. & Reading........ 999,736 839,554 7,322,734 6,252,825 
Lehigh Valleyeeee. oes 1,026,053 1,024,611 6,856,612 7,324,469 
Cent RR ob Nee eee 631,935 597,992 4,079,520 4,396,841 
Del. Lack. & West... 844,684 542,775 5,951,642 5,111,583 
Del. & Hudsone-ps ane 601,087 697, 803 4,161,061 4,501,595 
Pennsylvaniawens: sco. 2. 440,521 369,550 3,509,952 3,339,504 
Hirié...) 3 eee 618,917 660,010 4,632,580 4,407,092 
Ont. & Western. 163,590 201,910 1,143,488 1,195,810 
Lehigh & New Eng.. : 186,956 169,460 1,379,830 903,147 
Deductions*s2e2e8 0. a0" 80,601 182,826 
5,432,878 5,103,665 38,854,543 37,482,656 


* Deduction: Tonnage reported by both C.R.R. of N.J. & L. & N.E.R.R. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
The following is a statement of coal handled by the N. & 























W. Ry. during July and the preceding three months in 
short tons: 
April May June July 
Pocahontas Field’: 3.2.2.0... 1,442,497 1,540,624 1,616,174 1,449,384 
Lug River: Distmetss...-.- ee 343,854 374,396 348,785 321,687 
Thacker District. . ve 258,659 286,491 266,362 278,701 
Kenova District. 74,993 86,662 78,988 77,320 
Clinch Valley Distr ct. 122,155 127,861 121,801 121,372 
Other N. & W. Territory. . 2,963 3,770 4,178 3,692 
Total N. & W. Felds...... 2,245,121 2,419,804 2,436,288 2,252,156 
Willamson & Pond Creek... 97,547 110,319 112,381 118,014 
Tug River & Ky. R.R....... 50,125 56,311 44,586 55,299 
All other railroads. RAS Te Oe 459,279 507,774 452,395 415,976 
Grand tiotaleesn. thee 2,852,072 3,094,208 3,045,650 2,841,445 
Distribution of shipments for May and June follow: 
May June —— s 
Shipped Tipple Total Shipped Tipple Total 
Pocahontas... 1,445,936 12,701 1,458,637 1,509,199 11,114 1,520,313 
Tug River... . 374,396 1,632 376,028 348,785 1,434 350,219 
‘Thacker Sie 286,491 8,718 295,209 266,362 8,423 274,785 
Kenova...) 25 86,662 8,616 95,278 78,988 7,056 86,044 
Totals ane 2,193,485 31,667 2,225,152 2,203,334 28,027 2,231,361 


Shipments of coke, entirely from the Pocahontas field, 
amounted to 134,483 tons as compared with 140,345 tons in May. 


COAL EXPORTS 
Exports of domestic coal and coke from the United States, 
and bunker coal laden on vessels engaged in the foreign trade, 
at the specified districts, during the month of June, 1916, were 
as follows: 





District Anth-azite Bituminous Coke 

Maine & New Hampshire...... 467 C4) SAB pS 
Vermont. :. ce. Eee 2,917 AEDS Lee we ears tae 
Massachusetts..... Bans tapenade is 0 A ee eee Ae ore ae : 
St. Lawrencemecameenciere ates 115,503 85,919 1,182 
Rochester: <Glateateiie a ainse 6 103,490 187,346 261 
Buffalo... -isae eae Oe chances 234,271 143,714 53,384 
New Yorks. 2 ae enor 20,949 5,108 966 
Philadelphia res tinasees ste 5,822 86,928 1,051 
Maryland's: v3.45 guise eae: 329 91,342 7,003 
Wargini 8.4; sebeneen pears aie ree aes 10 535,987 4,625 
Pouth Carole ee Mowe she U5 LOS Maree 
Florida.. PMs a hi SS TAI > ot Aa OF) IRIS Etat ee 
Mobilé:.:..:cic-tndis Soe ees betes oe 2" ARGG. sale | noe a eae 
New Orleansis.- nn.) seertne eee 42 1,473 299 
Taredox:. «cated Mee cee et 2 cca ae 941 630 
Bl Paso «:::.5 2c. pe ee as oe 4 ono LOF eS mene ae 4 ; 
Eagle. Passx..223 sab eet MA oe ikea. be 119 63 
Val 10) 1) rE selec So te. octane OP. Amott paren 2,289 7,992 
Southern Californians cece neers ene ou. SON re Slee 
San HranciscOdc ae e ee eee | ws ee al 
Washington, 3.2 «« «aero 26 322 4,154 
CNET) CEE re oe oko Siok 0) 0) aes 2 ye oe 
Dakota. seh oe 526 2,278 299 
Duluth and Superior oct kok «eee 2,112 220 
Michigan. . ; 8 Gites, Bite le 6 aed Ceol 42,997 7,301 
Ohi0 wi5.5 6. eee 30,077 848,603 404 

Total .iscere then ie eee 515,139 2,065,509 89,835 


D str cts Gross Tons 
Maryland $3 tapes eerie ecieets sss > 50,598 
New. Yorkin cranes i ne wr es. 313,064 
Philadelphia. .y.eeree tet sil dws se 43,418 
Virginian doce meetin sale eee 178,621 
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Central Coal @ Coke Co. 





This company reports for the year ended Jan. 1 as fol- 
lows: 
——Central Coal & Coke Co.—~ ——Del. L. & T.— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Department Gross Gross Net Net Net 
Wholesale coal... .. $777,846 $809,188 $291, 51. ~ $392,620 eee 
Retail. coal .5.... 120,184 118,024 14,780 10;878: eee 
Wichita coal....... 19,405 22,608 394 loss’ 934.) Seen 
St. Joseph coal..... 16,019 13,868 3,711 22,5215 5 ae 
Washer. 202. seta 27,360 30,398 loss 1,528: loss 1,065) Sees 
Stores dumber. Genta | oe ccbas wen eno an ae ene ee SAO Reps eer 34,205 
Mining: stores ngoe a seen Ct et 86,751 127,347 45 ieee 
Rentals coal, ete., 
dept Ho) paces ait PN Ween stele 28,272 50,402 7,305 
Wholesale lumber. 110,219 120,523 36,812 43,647 439,154 
Miscellaneous...... ah Ll eG 62,980 230 30,977 
Potalernn $1,071,033 $1,114,609 $523,684 $625,647 $511,641 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEAR ENDING DEC. 31 
Cent.C:&C.Co. Delta L.&T.Co. Cent. C. & C. Co. 





1916 1916 1915 1914 

Net earnings as above... $523,684 $511,641 $625,647 $1,287,922 

Deductions— ; 
Royalty cred. coal lands. . TOR VOSS eaaaer ee ener 126,120 126,664 
Royalty cred. timber lds. . ee 36854869 i.e meee 339,865 
Deprec’n mill property. . 3 ui bs Matas! 2 phe awe take eM nae Beers 33,987 
Deprec’n washer prop... . 2.612". kot eee 4,008 4,008 
Deprec’n Kansas City 

motor trucks.....<+.. ; AS BAA oe eugaeeetone 4,544 4,544 
Live stk. exting. reserve 1LG-S76 sae eeee 11,580" > eee 
General expense....... 74,918 42,780 70,581 88,819 
Interest on bonds... ; 70,913 69,333 77,488 72,990 
Interest and exchange... . 28,804 21,834 12,405 73,041 

Toval ces ane $309,926 $539,802 $306,726 $743,918 
Earnings, sur. or def.... sur. 213,757 def. 28,160 sur. 318,921 sur. 544,004 
Divs. on pref. stock (5%) . Ea Sagara 93,750 93,750 


93,750 


Divs. oncom stock....... (3) 153,750 (6) 307,500 
BALANCE SHEET YEARS END. JAN. 1 (Cent. C. & C. Co.) 


1916 1915 1916 1915 

Assets— $ Liahilities— $ $ 
Coal lands...... 4,219,212 4,270,527 Commonstock.. 5,125,000 5,125,000 
Timber lands... 1,737,130 1,737,130 Preferred stock.. 1,875,000 1,875,000 
cote end 1.574.772 1,832,939 Gen.Cons.M.bds 1,049,000 1,161,000 
Yards and equip- Sweetwater Coal 

eae oF ts sf 100,731 99,227 Min. Co. bonds 59,000 97,000 
Personal property We ithe aan Audited bills.... 727,310 589,973 
pea Soham es 150; ai Miscellaneous. .. 92,631 42,486 
other companies 303,602 319,102 Pay-rollbalances 91,925 104,159 
Accts. for col- Freight charges 

lection....... 1,773,126 1,848,047 unadjusted.... 88,475 66,590 
Inventories..... 245,034 276,271 Sink.fundforins. 39,210 204,308 
Cans. 7. ee DAG LIS; \NTSS,816 oo ces a7 650.) Ma 
Sinkinip fund Sse ee 75,000 Bills payable... . OES 02 ’ 
Sundry balances ........ 70,550 Undivided prof- 
Delta L.&T.Co,, 1,002,383 ......  its........... 1,493,183 1,594,122 








Total... . 11,515,384 $0,959,638 


Totals»: 


BALANCE SHEET JAN. 1 (Delta Land & Timber Co.) 


[Owning all the timber and lumber properties of Central Coal & Coke Co., 
which owns the entire capital stock.] 


. 11,515,384 10,959,638 


1916 1915 1916 1915 
Assets— $ $ Liabilities— $ $ 
Timber lands... 8,053,822 8,141,208 Capital stock... 500,000 500,000 
= arin = 9 5 5 
Mills, mach., ete. 1,822,026 1,372,617 A emery pase 2,050,500 1,950,000 
Sundry accounts ¥ Abs A bds.......... 624,000 750,000 
due........ : 84.775 127,084 Audited bills.... 103,072: 154,496 
Cash'te oh pio: 33,949 30,057 pills payee ae pres Revit 
“ 245 ‘ rR / imber notes. .. , 1 
Hare Ryser 413,456 308,548 5, -roll balances 9/196 4/162 
ad ¥ fake 132.366 117.495 Accrued interest 21,225 24,806 
She seh ee oa on'z,,, Cent.C.&C.Co. 1,002,383 316,000 
Sundry balances 59,269 20,710 Sund. acets. pay. 18,027 221535 
Profit and loss.... 178,908 150,747 Surplus(unavail.) 5,484,168 5,493,967 








Total.... . 10,778,571 10,268,466 Total........ 10,778,571 10,268,466 
Note—For previous annual report of this company, see Vol. 8 p. 872. 
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Imtermational Coal @ Coke Co. 


This company reports for the year ended Jan. 1, 1916, as 
follows: é 

Although the balance for the year (a loss of $4,329) is on 
the wrong side, it must be considered satisfactory, con- 
sidering the adverse conditions under which the mine was 
operated, and taking into special account the additional 
flevelopment and the sums spent thereon. 
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The season’s operations were begun without any railway 
contract for coal, primarily due to the imposition of require- 
ments with which we were unable to comply. The general 
depression occasioned by the war also interfered with the 
other business we had secured. The difficulty above referred 
to has happily been overcome and we are now able to meet 
the railway requirements. Notwithstanding all the disabili- 
ties under which we labored, business of sufficient magnitude 
was obtained which enabled us to develop 635,538 tons of 
additional coal over what was mined and at a cost of approx- 
imately $30,000, besides supplying the necessary equipment 
and maintaining the efficiency of the plant. 

The sum of $28,700 has been transferred from surplus to 
reserve account, thus providing for depletion, ete., leaving a 
balance at credit of $438,589. 

The balance at the credit of 
$75,341. 

As it was impossible to forecast the duration of the trade 
depression, we obtained authority to bond the property. We 
are now pleased to report that sufficient orders are in hand 
and in sight to operate at a profit, and that for the present 
at least it will not be necessary to use the powers given for 
the issuance of bonds. 

The development of the second level is now sufficiently 
advanced to admit of producing about 700 tons per day. The 
cost of the plant, ete., to develop this level was approximately 
$158,000, all of which has been paid out of the earnings of the 
mine, and had it not been for the special conditions which 
rendered this expenditure necessary this sum would have been 
available for dividends. 

To keep in advance of the requirements, we have in con- 
templation the opening of the third level during the year 1916. 
We operated 151 days during the year, and employed on an 
average 181 men. 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOr YEARS ENDING DEC. 31 


profit and loss account is 





Calendar Profit for Dividends To Surp. Blance, Previous Total 
Year Year Paid Account Sur. or Def. Surplus Surplus 
HOLD 2 esa ae Loss: $4,329) siya. tgye ice ae anes ee def$4,329 $79,670 $75,341 
1914 HS 92,841 (1%) $30,000 $60,000 sur 2,841 76,829 79,670 
1913 146,829 (4%) 120,000 50,000 def23,171 100,000 76,829 
BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 
Assets. . 1915 1914 Liabilities 1915 1914 
Coal lands, Capital stock. $3,000,000 $3,000,000 
rights and de- Can. Bank of 
velopment... $3,159,513 $3,154,665 Comm....... 33,312 | 
Plant, R.R., Ace’ts payable 5,264 
equip’t, ete. Pay-rolls...... 10,460 | 
(at cost).... 882,107 880,532 Royalty on ( 
Timber rights. 9,025 9,025 coal mined. . 5,381 94,057 
Unexpired in- Unclaimed 
surance..... 1,393 1,696 dividends... . 833 | 
Warehouse Deferred cred- 
Btock. .. uae 23,289 29449)" it aoe ne 5,909 4,474 
Acc’ts receiva- Reserves for 
ble, ete....42. 59,483 109,526 depietion of 
Coal and coke coallands, de- 
on hand... 6,641 534 preciation,&e 569,054 540,354 
Gash). (< 2,693 417 Profit and loss 75,341 ‘79,670 
Surplus...... 438,590 467,289 
Total. ..- $4,144,144 $4,185,844 Se 
Total $4,144,144 $4,185,844 
B 
Metropolitan Coal Co. 
The Metropolitan Coal Co., incorporated under the laws 


of Massachusetts, has filed with the Massachusetts secretary 
of state a statement of its financial condition, dated Mar. 31, 
1916, which compares as follows: 





Assets: 1916 1915 
Real estate and machineryans . uae) ene ee ee $818,340 $824,042 
Horses, vehicles and equipment........... edhe iand ee 149,472 159,393 
IMat., stock in prOcess!.\. > 5 canmbbancaetekiine at, Mee 356,633 438,913 
@ash.and debts receivable... se eit hen ee eee 692,117 522,025 
Steamers, tugs seve... scene oe ee aL nee ener Lee 151,373 
Steamships .°..:+. «ie vc cavele ete EARS FL Rae Ce ne 85,000 eae, 
BSOCULILICS . << .zha aces pvessence agen eee eee 853,731 470,59 t 
Good-will oo .gisal hese ne Se Eee ene eee ane 400,000 400,000 

Total cn... Saget hacer eee ee $3,355,296 $2,966,342 

Liabilities: 

Gapital stock. .Ge. 4.0: c. ae eee eee 1,900,000 1,500,000 
Accounts payable: fs: 5 ./c.. aan sees eee oes *600,519 #729 342 
Funded debt... 34.) 40. +... 8 Bae eee Soe on 208,000 222,090 
Woating debt..cdOheu-.5-2 ance ee ee ee 446,777 315,009 
Surplus. ¢.:\. Sib, Eel: GO eee ene eee 200,000 200,919 

Total. ¢ .4:/scGoee.: i; Re Se ee ee $3,355,296 $2,966,302: 


* Including $400,000 special stock. 
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Overlooking the Salaried Man. 


An Open Letter to Boards of Directors, Presidents 
and Managing Executives of American Concerns. 


Place 





Anywhere in America. 


Date—The Year of Prosperity. 
Dear Sirs: 


You know that for some time now, the news of the day has heen punctuated with announcements 
of wage increases. We read that many of these have been granted voluntarily. This shows us that 
many managements want to share any measure of prosperity with the workers. We gladly recognize 
and honor this kind of spirit. Some increases we see have been granted after conferences with represen- 
tatives of labor unions. We note the eight-hour day is getting more recognition than ever before. In 
fact several states have made it law for underground workers. Of course, it is evident that in the case 
of some concerns increased pay and recognition of shorter working hours has been due to the presence 
of organized workers who insisted on receiving a larger division of the earnings. 


Can we ask a few questions about these increases and present a few facts relative to our share therein? 


Have you observed that many notices of wage increases carry the statement that ‘‘Salaried em- 
ployees will not be affected’? If you think this is not a fact, review your trade journals. You'll find 
plenty such cases. 


Is yours one of the concerns (understand we are not referring only to coal-mining companies) that 
have given a straight per cent. of increase to all classes of wage earners and only “‘adjusted.’’or more like- 
ly overlooked altogether the rates for salaried employees? You certainly know that we comprise a pretty 
fair contingent of your workers, and it is hard to believe you purposely overlooked us. 


You know that the compensation paid us is not by any means the equivalent of that paid workers 
in your operating departments. Why is it you do not consider the training of a business school or colle- 
giate course as valuable as that which gives a mechanic his dexterity? 


You know we are not, nor ever have been, a part of any kind of labor union. Our emolument (noble 
word) is arbitrarily fixed, and generally most of us are paid whatever salary will secure our services. 
But are we not an integral part of your workers? Certainly we want to be, and feel we ought to be con- 
sidered as such. 


Is it a question of loyalty to the concern? Well, look over your organization. Won’t you find 
engineers, cashiers, paymasters, timekeepers and all the rest of us who stuck to the company when the 
wage earners went out on a strike? Perhaps you have reinstated and lately increased the wages of some 
of the very men who once urged the destruction of your property. But you have overlooked some of 

those who were loyal all the way. 


Is it a question of the quality of our work or the number of hours we work? You know that we 
are not bound by the hours of labor as fixed by your management or decided upon between you and the 
union. As timekeepers, cost clerks and so on, we work on into the night and there is no question of 
“Time and a half”’ for us. In fact we work all the harder as your volume of business increases; but 
no one ever seems to think that such effort should entitle us to increased salaries as is the case with other 
workers. 


Take the list of your salaried employees and see how long it has been since some of them had a real 
raise, and figure out the per cent. of increase this division of your workers has received in all the wage 
advances your company has made. 


All we ask is parity with the rest. Our living conditions are no better than those of wage earners. 
We feel the high cost of living just like they do. 


Take our case under advisement. All we want is a ‘‘square deal.”’ 
Signed, 


“THE SALARIED EMPLOYEES.” 
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Protect Mime Maps and Plams 
By Rurvus J. Foster* 

I recently had occasion to call on the chief engineer 
of a prominent anthracite mining company, and while in 
the drafting room I noticed that the general mine maps, 
as well as smaller drawings and plans, were either stored 
in combustible racks, constructed of light pine wood, 
or were kept in a large pine closet. The drafting room 
was in the rear portion of an office building, by no means 
fireproof, and was several floors above the street level. 
The building is occupied by numerous tenants, either pro- 
fessional men or business firms. 

In case of fire in this building, during office hours, 
conditions are such that the draftsmen might have all 
they could do to save themselves. A fire at night would 
be liable to destroy not only the maps and plans, but 
the engineers’ notebooks containing the data from which 
they were constructed as well. 

The general mine maps of this company, as is usually 
the case, show the old workings in the several seams, 
great areas of which workings cannot now be resurveyed. 

As every mining engineer knows, accurate maps of old 
workings are absolutely essential to the safe and economic 
mining of the coal adjacent to such workings. 

With both maps and notebooks destroyed, resurveys 
of all open workings would have to be made, so that as 
much as possible of the old maps could be reconstructed. 
The cost of such incomplete maps to this company, which 
operates several large collieries, would run into thousands 
of dollars. In addition the loss of the maps of the old 
workings would cause so much trouble and expense that 
the future monetary loss would be incalculable. It would 
probably soon reach an amount that would several times 
overpay for the erection of a better building than the 
eight-storied one in which the company has leased offices. 

I expressed my opinion on this matter to my friend, the 
chief engineer, and he replied: “You are absolutely right. 
I have many times called the attention of our executive 
officials to the insecurity of our maps and drawings, but 
they do not seem to realize the conditions that will con- 
front us if they are destroyed, or the enormous expense and 
length of time necessary to replace such of them as can be 
replaced. Neither do they realize the liability to loss of 
both property and life in future operations if we do not 
have accurate maps of the old workings adjacent to or 
in seams above or below the live workings.” 

The case I mention is by no means an exceptional one. 
While it is true that most large mining companies have 
fireproof vaults in which to store their maps, drawings 
and notebooks, there are some that have not. Many 
of the smaller companies and large individual operating 
firms are just as careless with their maps, and their loss 
and inconvenience in case of their destruction will be 
proportionately great. 

Mine maps and the engineers’ notebooks should be 
stored in fireproof vaults, and the mining engineers of 





*Scranton, Penn. 
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such companies as do not provide such storage should be 
persistent in insisting that such protection be provided. 
When the executive head is himself a mining engineer, or 
a practical mining man accustomed to using the work 
of mining engineers, he will not need much urging. He 
will see the necessity of protection and will provide it. 
The mining engineers and operating officials who do not 
use every effort to convince superior officers of the necessity 
of protection for mine maps and survey notebooks, are as 
derelict in their duty to their employers as if they, know- 
ing there was danger from fire to expensive colliery build- 
ings, did not. urge and insist on such buildings being 
protected. In most cases the buildings and their con- 
tents can be more readily and cheaply replaced than the 
mine maps. 
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The Men Who Get Hurt 


The chief mine inspector of a large coal company in 
Pennsylvania submits the following thought to Coal Age 
for use as the basis of an editorial. The suggestion as 
stated by the inspector is so complete that further com- 
ment is unnecessary. Here are his words: 

“You can escape automobile accidents all your life, 
and then be killed by a horse and buggy. How often 
do we hear of miners who spend years working on pillars 
and stumps, always laboring in the most dangerous 
places, only to meet with an accident at last after being 
transferred to an apparently safe place. After the 
accident has occurred, we hear everyone say, ‘He was an 
old and experienced miner. The point is just this: 
The ‘greenie’ seldom gets hurt because he is exceedingly 
careful in every move he makes and generally works 
with an experienced miner who is forever watching him. 
As the new man becomes more accustomed to the dangers, 
he gets more careless and after a while commences to 
believe it is impossible for him to get hurt. When this 
thought has sufficiently seated itself in his mind, the 
way is paved for a serious accident that not only is an 
affliction to the man, but brings sorrow to all his 
dependents.” 
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Don’t Be a Amocker!? 
By SAMUEL JONES* 


There is a class of men in all industries who are con- 
tinually knocking their work, their pay, or their superiors. 
This is particularly true of coal mining. In the mines 
where I am working there are three different kinds of 
knockers: First, there is the man who is dissatisfied 
with his job but won’t quit. He would sooner go around 
the mines telling other men what they should get for 
the work they are doing, making them dissatisfied so that 
they also start knocking sooner or later and cause serious 
trouble either for the foreman or themselves, but gener- 
ally both. Second is the man who can run the mine as 





*Mine foreman, Shoff mine, Madera, Penn. 
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well as or better than the men already in charge. Some 
of the older miners with whom he talks laugh at him, 
while a few of the younger men believe it. Why doesn’t 
he tell this to the superintendent? Then he would stand 
a chance of getting the foreman’s position, as the man- 
agement wants the best man at the head. Lastly, there 
is the type of man who always says things were this way 
and that way before the present management took hold. 

Instead of being a knocker, be a booster. Do what you 
can to help everybody and everybody will help you. Then, 
if things do not go right, don’t make other men dis- 
contented, go up to the foreman and tell him you are 
quitting because you don’t think your work is receiving 
the proper reward. Almost any foreman hates to lose 
the straightforward type of man and would adjust mat- 
ters at the earliest possible moment. Take for a motto— 
Be a booster; don’t knock. 
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Some Servants of the Law 


By AN ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 


The foreigner who came to work in the mines or other 
industries of this country is in the beginning, as we all 
know, almost totally ignorant of the laws and institutions 
cf the United States. American methods in the admin- 
istration of justice are wholly new to him, although he 
may soon become involved in their operation. 

Intemperance or misunderstandings often lead to fights 
and other disturbances of the peace of the community. 
Petty grievances are quickly carried into the court of the 
justice of the peace. Or the theft of a miner’s pick may 
be the cause of an arrest. The foreigner is especially 
liable to appear in court, because of some simple reason 
such as those just recited. 

What does it mean to a man, especially a foreigner, to 
come in contact with the average court of the justice of 
the peace? Is he inspired by the simple and impartial 
administration of justice? Does he leave the courtroom 
full of admiration and respect for American judicial 
methods ? 

In many instances, one might almost say as a rule, there 
is altogether lacking the dignity that one likes to associate 
with so serious a function as the interpretation of the law. 
The method of procedure is often extremely crude. In 
fact ignorance may be quite as evident in the courtroom 
as it was in bringing the case into court. 

The place where the trial is held is often such as to give 
no cause for boasting. The building may be one the 
surroundings of which violate most of the ordinary 
vrinciples of cleanliness and decency. The courtroom 
is often a place equipped with dirty, broken-down furni- 
ture, while the floors abound in filth. 

What can be said for the justice of the peace himself ? 
Are his friends. the wholesome, law-abiding citizens of 
the community? Oftentimes they are, but in some of our 
industrial towns they are not. Frequently we note 
instances where the justice of the peace associates with 
persons who care little about their own personal conduct 
or for the welfare of the place wherein they live. The 
personal appearance of the justice of the peace often 
betrays his own weaknesses. A face that reveals a love for 
drink is not likely to be seen on one who is interested in 
the impartial enforcement of the liquor laws. Nor is it 
reasonable to expect to find a man habitually dirty in 
dress and manner and yet deeply interested in clean 
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living. Again, are we not overworking the imagination 
when we look for anything like moral leadership from a 
man whose reputation is known publicly to be bad? Yet 
we often find such men elected to administer the minor 
laws of our country? 

In many places there is need of a higher type of man 
to occupy the office of justice of the peace. Such men 
may be secured if those of us who cast our votes for cantli- 
dates for office demand a higher type and use our votes 
with that degree of intelligence and freedom that will 
make our demands felt. Moreover, the call may not be 
for our votes alone, but for ourselves. It may take courage 
and it may mean a sacrifice on the part of some who feel 
qualified to perform the duties of justice of-the peace to 
seek the office. But isn’t it worth it? 

Those Americans who are worthy of the name, desire 
to uphold the ideals of our country and have the least 
wish to inspire the future citizens of our commonwealth 
with the temperate, clean and straightforward character 
of our public officials, particularly as concerns the enforce- 
ment of our laws, may well feel repaid in devoting some 
of their time and energy in an effort to elevate the person- 
rel of our minor courts of justice. 
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Safety and Efficiency + 
By\.U.Jd> Foaerrrr* 


It is true that more than one-half of all mine accidents 
could be prevented if proper precautions were taken. 
Mine officials should not only be satisfied to observe all 
the requirements of the state laws, but should try to 
improve on them whenever possible. 

Most mine laws require the foreman to provide places 
of refuge on one side of single-track haulage roads, these 
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DETAILS OF HAULAGE ROAD IN A KENTUCKY MINE 


places to be not less than 3 ft. in depth from the side of 
the mine car, 4 ft. wide and not less than 60 ft. apart. 

Why not go a step farther and make a map similar to 
the one here shown? Of course, such a map would have 
to be made according to the thickness and height of the 
seam and the width of the heading. Timbermen, track- 
men and electricians should be guided by it. Trolley wire 
may be hung up 8 in. from the inside of the rail, instead 
of 12 in. if such a plan is desirable. A system like that 
here described is employed by the Millers Creek division 
of the Consolidation Coal Co. at Van-Lear, Ky. This is 
only a part of the well organized safety-first movement 
that has been going on in the Miller division. ‘These 
safety efforts have cut down the list of accidents to a small 
percentage of what they used to be. 


*Van-Lear, Ky. 
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By H. 8. GetsmMer* 





*SYNOPSIS—Pumps in mines are used for two 
general purposes—gathering and ejection. Gath- 
ering pumps are almost always comparatively small 
and often the service required varies widely while 
each setup of the machine is more or less tempo- 
rary. Station or ejection pumps on the other hand 
are to a considerable degree permanent. They may 
therefore be designed expressly for the service they 
are to perform. 





‘There are at the present time four means of handling 
water that find application in our coal mines—ditches, si- 
phons, water hoists and pumps. 

The first two are so well understood that they need 
mention only. 

The third on account of the high first cost of the neces- 
sary equipment has only a limited application and may 
be dismissed with a few words. At some of the anthracite 
mines where large quantities of water, highly impregnated 
with acids, have to be handled against comparatively low 
heads, water hoists, or water bailers, as they are called, 
have met with considerable favor. They consist of water- 
tight skips or buckets having valves in the bottom, which 
are raised and lowered in vertical shafts by means of 
hoists, either steam or electric, similar in all respects to 
the hoists used for hoisting cages. Sometimes such buck- 


new mines electric pumps are used almost exclusively. 
Let us see if this preference for electrie pumps is well 
founded. 

Pumps in mines fall naturally into two divisions—sta- 
tion pumps and gathering pumps. The first are usually 
rather large machines (700 to 2,000 gal. capacity per 
min.), and if steam actuated are generally located almost 
directly underneath a surface boiler plant. Pumps of the 
second division are mostly of small size (100 to 500 gal. 
per min. capacity) and are scattered over large areas, thus 
requiring long transmission lines whether driven by either 
steam, air or electricity. 

Let us first consider station pumps. Since these are 
located close to their source of power the loss in the trans- 
mission of steam or electricity would be almost negligible 
and a comparison of such pumps resolves itself simply into 
a balancing of their respective duties figured on the basis 
of useful work per pound of steam, delivered in one case to 
the pump direct through a steam line while in the other it 
reaches the pump through engine, generator, transmission 
line and motor. Air pumps have never been able to com- 
pete with steam-driven machines for main-station service 
and need not be considered in this comparison. 

The actual steam consumption for the most economical 
type of condensing mine pumps runs from 60 to 80 lb. per 
horsepower-hour of duty. This figure is an average for 
a large number of duplex compound and triple-expansion 





FIG. 1. A TRIPLEX ELECTRIC PLUNGER PUMP 


ets are suspended below a regular hoisting cage and ar- 
ranged to take water from a sump just below the hoisting 
level. Much ingenuity has been displayed in designing 
water hoists which will operate automatically and many 
interesting details have been perfected. A description, 
however, of the different kinds of water hoists because 
of their limited application is not justified in a general 
article. 

This, then, leaves only pumps for discussion. Because 
of their universal application to all kinds of underground 
service, and further because of the great progress made by 
pump designers during recent years, the subject would 
seem to justify closer study than it has received at the 
hands of most mining engineers. 

Not many years ago all pumps for coal-mine service 
were either steam or air actuated, while today in opening 


*Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


PUMP OF SIMILAR BUT SIMPLER ARRANGEMENT 


BIG. 2. 


condensing pumps of from 600 to 1,200 gal. per min. in 
actual service. ' 

If a mine is equipped with electricity the steam con- 
sumption per duty horsepower performed by the electric 
pumps can be arrived at by obtaining the steam consump- 
tion of the engine driving the generator. Assuming this 
to be 30 lb. per indicated horsepower-hour, and assuming 
90 per cent. efficiency in the generator, 9714 per cent. effi- 
ciency in the transmission line, 90 per cent. efficiency in 
the motor and 88 per cent. efficiency in the reciprocating 
electric pump, the total steam consumption per hour per 
brake horsepower of useful work would be 45 lb. 

This figure would apply to small plants; at mines hav- 
ing large electrical installations where condensing engines 
are used the steam consumption of the engine would not 
exceed 20 lb. per indicated horsepower-hour, which would 
reduce the steam consumption per duty horsepower of the 
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pump to 30 lb. In other words, the electric pump would 
require just half as much steam as the steam pump. 

As a matter of fact in many cases the steam consump- 
tion of mine-station pumps is much larger than the figure 
given above, because steam consumption in a steam pump 
hinges largely on the condition and operation of the steam 
valves and for mining service the steam end of a pump 
is not apt to receive the attention it requires. 

I make no mention here of loss in efficiency due to the 
condition of the packing in the water end of the steam 
pump, because that is exactly offset so far as comparison 
goes by the same condition in the water end of the electric 
pump. Taking account of all of the factors and assuming 
that fixed charges (interest, depreciation, taxes, etc.) 
would amount to 15 per cent. of the original investment, 
and that coal for boilers costs $1 per ton, steam pumps 
would have to show a steam consumption not to exceed 30 
Ib. per hour per duty horsepower to successfully compete 
with electrically driven station pumps. 

The most efficient type of steam pumps of which we have 
any record are the vertical, triple-expansion, flywheel, 
pumping engines in use at pumping stations of our large 
city water-works. These pumps under test show steam 
consumptions as low as 13 lb. per horsepower per hour, 
and yet even such engines can be replaced to advantage 
by electric pumps, providing the electricity can be pur- 
chased at a rather low price. 


EFFICIENT Pumps REPLACED BY CENTRIFUGALS 


The city of Minneapolis, Minn., for example has re- 
placed such pumps by electrically driven centrifugal 
pumps, which were fully described in the Proceedings 
of the American Water-Works Association for 1913. The 
cost of electric current at that plant is 0.387¢. per kilo- 
watt-hour, while cost of power at the average coal mine, 
whether manufactured or purchased from a central station, 
is 0.8¢. per kilowatt-hour. In other words the electric 
power at Minneapolis, Minn., costs about half as much per 
unit as does power at coal mines, but the pump replaced in 
the above instance was about five times as efficient as the 
steam pump employed at the average mine. The overall 
efficiency of the electric equipment installed was 71.9 per 
cent. for the year 1915, being about the same as the effi- 
ciency obtained by similar equipment at many mines. 

So far, we have discussed only fairly efficient steam 
pumps such as are used at the main pumping stations. 
The steam pumps of smaller capacities such as are em- 
ployed for gathering purposes in coal mines show steam 
consumptions of over 100 lb. of steam per duty horsepower 
per hour under the best of conditions, and often this runs 
to 125 lb. In addition to this there is a waste in the steam 
line due to leaks and condensation which often amounts 
to as much as 50 per cent. of the steam supphed. At any 
mine in which steam or air pumps are used to do all of the 
pumping an electric generating unit and electric pumps 
could be purchased to replace them and the entire outlay 
be paid for in the saving obtained within 18 mo. at most. 

The writer has been connected with several mines where 
the pumping cost has been reduced three-fourths by simply 
replacing steam pumps with electrically driven machines. 

Some engineers prefer steam and air pumps because 
they can be started, if for any reason they happen to be- 
come submerged under water. But electric pumps 
are even better adapted to such emergencies, provided 
they are equipped with properly designed motors. 
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A few years back electric pumps were looked upon with 
disfavor by some engineers for use in gaseous mines, but 
with the advent of induction motors and* leaded and 
armored cable for transmission lines, the last argument 
against the use of the electric pump underground has 
disappeared. 

After deciding to adopt electrical pumping equipment 
one comes face to face with the problem of determining 
which type would be most economical. There are two varie- 
ties of pump in general use, the centrifugal pump and the 
reciprocating or so-called power-driven pump.  Recipro- 


cating pumps can be used for any mine service, while cen- 





FIG. 3. CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS READY FOR ATTACHMENT 


OF DRIVING MOTORS 


trifugal machines do not permit of general application. 
It might be well therefore to first discuss some of the limi- 
tations of the centrifugal type. 

(1) Centrifugal pumps cannot be successfully used in 
mines where the water is highly acidulous. A bronze 
mixture can be devised that will successfully resist any 
acid water, but such an alloy would contain a large per-. 
centage of lead, and it is found that when the acid in 
the water exceeds a certain per cent., the metal to be 
satisfactory in its acid-resisting qualities would not resist 
the abrasive action to which the moving parts of a centrif- 
ugal pump are subjected, because of the high speed at 
which such parts have to be rotated. Reciprocating 
pumps with wood- or cement-lined water ends, however, 
have been designed to handle such waters successfully ir- 
respective of the amount of acid carried in solution. 

(2) Any centrifugal pump is designed especially for the 
duty that it will be required to perform; that is, a certain 
number of gallons per minute against a uniform head. 
While it would be possible to use the pump under varying 
conditions as to output and head if driven by a variable- 
speed motor, the machine would not give the same effi- 
ciency as when working under the conditions for which it 
was designed. The centrifugal pump is admirably adapted 
for mine-station work, but is not so well suited for gather- 
ing purposes, where there is apt to be large variation in 
the conditions under which it is to work. 

Centrifugal pumps have been designed for mine-sinking 
service. The remarks noted above about the changes in 
efficiency still apply, but efficiency is not the most import- 
ant item in a mine sinker pump. Centrifugal pumps are 
well adapted for use in connection with sinking shafts 
because they have no valves to get out of order. They also 
do away with the objectionable steam pipes. They also 
require less room in the shaft and. in the pipe. compart- 
ment, as they do not require steam and exhaust lines. 

(3) Centrifugal pumps do not work successfully unless 
they can be installed with short suction lines and also 
with practically no suction lift. This is due to the fact 
that the pump must be kept primed and it is a difficult 
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matter to keep a long suction line in a mine or a suction 
line having a considerable lift thus primed. Gathering 
pumps as a rule require long suction lines, which accounts 
for the complaints often made against centrifugal pumps 
when used for this service. 

Since centrifugal pumps are best adapted for station 
service we will make a comparison between centrifugal 
pumps and reciprocating pumps for such service. 

Reciprocating pumps with capacities ranging from 500 
to 2,000 gal. per min. can be obtained with guaranteed 
mechanical efficiencies of from 75 to 91 per cent. For 
sizes larger than 700 gal. per min. there are several mak- 
ers who will guarantee 88 per cent. or better. Centrifugal 
pumps of the same capacities give efficiencies of from 63 
to 75 per cent. 

The first cost of the reciprocating pump with the motor 
will be in the neighborhood of five times.as much as that 
of the centrifugal pump, with its motor. It then becomes 
a question of balancing the larger 
power cost necessary to operate the 
centrifugal with the higher operating 
cost of the reciprocating pump due to 
the fixed charge resulting from the 
larger initial investment and a high- 
er maintenance cost. It will be found 
that if the cost of the current fur- . 
nished to the pump exceeds 0.5c. per 
kilowatt-hour the reciprocating pump 
has the advantage provided both 
would be required to operate contin- 
uously. If, however, the pump would 
be operated only part of the time, 
the fixed charge figured down to 
gallons of water delivered increases 
rapidly on the reciprocating type of 
pump, and in that case the net oper- 
ating cost of the centrifugal machine 
will be lower. At many mines reserve 
pumps are considered a necessity, and 
for that service the centrifugal pump 
has the advantage because the fixed 
charge inherited from the initial in- 
vestment may become the largest item 
of the operating expense. When the 
operating cost between the two types 
of pumps is about equal, I give the 
centrifugal pump the preference be- 
cause it is much easier to keep this 
type of machine up to its initial effi- 
ciency. In the comparison above, mention was made of cost 
of maintenance; it has been my experience that as be- 
tween the two types a reciprocating pump in the sizes men- 
tioned will cost anywhere from $500 to $1,000 per year 
more to maintain. Centrifugals require no packing, while 
this is a large item of expense in the plunger type. The 
flexible coupling between the motor and pump on the 
reciprocating type is also expensive to maintain because 
of the jerky motion inherent in the construction of the 
pump. 

Another source of trouble and expense with the recipro- 
cating machine and one which is not found in the cen- 
trifugal pump is the surging of the water when the dis- 
charge lines are long. This is especially true if the 
water which the suction line enters is rather shallow, or 
if the joints in the suction line cannot be kept tight. 


FIG. 4. CENTRIF- 
UGAL SINKING 
PUMP 
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When this surging arises from a combined action of aix 
and the uneven flow of water through ‘the pump, it is 
known as water hammer. Water hammer if allowed to 
continue will soon wreck almost any discharge line and 
yet at times it is overcome with great difficulty. 

While on the subject of discharge lines it might be well 
to note that all types of electrically driven pumps work- 
ing against high heads require check and gate valves 
on the discharge lines just beyond the connection to the 
pump; in the reciprocating type this is necessary so that 
the pump may be relieved of the discharge head when 
starting and in the centrifugal type these valves are 
required to prevent the pump from draining the discharge 
line and also to furnish a handy supply of water under 
pressure for priming the pump and cooling the bearings. 

There are considerations which sometimes lead to the 
adoption of the centrifugal pump as against the power- 
driven machine for station service even when the actual 
cost of operating would be greater. For example: Power- 
driven pumps are much larger and heavier than centrifu- 
gal machines of the same capacity. This difference on 
the larger sizes is almost as ten to one. It is, therefore, 
possible to install centrifugal pumps in places where it 
would be practically impossible to install a power pump. 
Again, since the first cost of the reciprocating pump and 
motor installed is at least five times that of the centrifu- 
gal pump, a small company might find it possible to raise 
money enough for a centrifugal installation, while a 
reciprocating unit would be out of the question. 

At this point it might be well to answer some of the 
objections often urged against the centrifugal type by 
persons who are not fully posted on the subject. When 
multi-stage centrifugal pumps were first put on the market 
they did not maintain their original efficiencies, but that 
objection has been overcome by changes in the design of 
wearing rings. These rings can be replaced at a small 
cost. [am familiar with several centrifugal pumps which 
have been in use in mines for periods of from two to three 
years without showing any reduction in efficiency and 
which have moreover required practically no outlay for 
repairs. 

In this connection reference to the report of the chief 
engineer of the city of Minneapolis for the year 1915, 
is interesting. Two centrifugal pumps of 20,000,000 gal. 
per day capacity each are there installed. These machines 
were purchased in 1912, and for the year 1915, the aver- 
age overall efficiency was 71.9 per cent. They pump 
against an average head of 248.29 ft. 

Again, centrifugal pumps have developed bearing 
troubles, but this can generally be traced to failure on the 
part of the purchaser to post the manufacturer as to actual 
working conditions. For example: Water-cooled bear- 
ings should not receive their supply of water from the 
main discharge line if the water therein contains a high 
percentage of fine coal dust; and yet because a manufac- 
turer sends out a pump with the bearings connected in 
that manner, not having been notified of the conditions, 
the purchaser goes ahead and uses-it until the bearings 
develop trouble and then condemns the pump. 

For all uses underground other than permanent station 
service, the various forms of power pumps are more flexible 
than the centrifugals and are generally given the prefer- 
ence. Even where the variations in head are not sufficient 
to be given consideration, the troubles inherent in long 
suction lines as mentioned in another part of this paper 
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generally make centrifugals objectionable for purposes 
other than main station service. 

Within the past few years efficient triplex pumps (ver- 
tical and horizontal) of small size have been designed 
which give efficiencies almost as high as were previously 
obtained with the larger sizes. Some types are driven 
with single reduction herringbone gears and are so de- 
signed that they can be operated at high speeds, which 
make them especially suitable for motor drive. 


DETERMINING THE S1zkE oF DiscHARGE LINES 


After the most suitable type of pumping equipment has 
been chosen there are a number of other matters that re- 
quire consideration. One of the most important is the 
size of the discharge line. For mine service the discharge 
lines are often of considerable length and the increased 
friction caused by too small a pipe line often increases 
the operating cost to an almost unbelievable amount. For 
example: Pumping 1,000 gal. of water per min. through 
a 6-in. pipe creates a friction head of 9 ft. per 100 ft. of 
length. The same quantity through an 8-in. pipe creates 
a head of 2.17 ft. per 100 ft. of length. This same 
quantity through a 12-in. pipe creates a friction head of 
0.304 ft. per 100 ft. of length. 

As the quantity of water to be handled in a mine in- 
creases, larger pumps are often purchased without making 
calculations as to the necessity of supplying larger dis- 
charge lines. Instances are common where more power is 
actually required to overcome unnecessary friction in 
pipe lines than would be necessary for the entire pumping 
duty under more favorable conditions. 

Getting up a schedule for pumping hours so as to obtain 
the most favorable load factor is another matter of the ut- 


_most importance especially where the current is purchased 


from central stations. The plan which works out best as 
a rule, is to handle the water with gathering pumps to 
main sumps during the day, and then work the station 
pumps from the main sumps to the outside at night. 

We have seen what a marked effect the length and the 
size of the discharge line may have on the power bill. 
In many mines it is possible to eliminate long discharge 
lines by means of bore holes to the surface. This is espe- 
cially true in flat seams with comparatively shallow cover. 
Bore holes not exceeding 14 in. in diameter can be drilled 
at a cost of from $3 to $5 per ft., depending upon the 
hardness of the overlying strata, and it is an easy matter 
to figure the consequent reduction in head and the result- 
ing saving in power that can be effected thereby. 

Since in many coal mines as much as 15 tons of water 
must be handled for each ton of coal produced, it should 
be apparent that the success of the operation may hinge 
on the successful handling of the water; in spite of that 
fact, there are numbers of large operations in which no 
systematic study has ever been made of the entire pump- 
ing system. In the beginning probably one or two pumps 
were required, and from time to time others have been 
added. The result is a system of ample capacity but of 
extremely low efficiency. 
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A Witness Before the British Royal Commission expressed 
the view that if the undercutting was made beneath the seam 
with a pick, the quantity of large coal would be greater than 
if made by a machine in the coal itself. In the working of 
many seams there is a great waste going on. When the men 
are allowed to undercut in the coal, it is easier to get it than 
by undercutting in the floor. Of course, if the coal will coke, 
the small coal is then available for coking; but if it has to 
be sold as fine coal at a very much lower price, it is so. much 


valuable fuel wasted or deteriorated. 
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An Improvised Sinking Pump 
for Dewatering Slopes 


By FReEpErRIcK W, Foorr 


An old steep slope had to be dewatered and retim- 
bered for examination purposes. The equipment cost 
was to be charged against the examination, so that it 
had to be kept at a minimum. The question of pump- 
ing was an important one, as the inflow of water was 
considerable. 

A second-hand Worthington pump having a capacity 
of 50 gal. per min. was bought for $60. The base of 
the pump was bolted on two sets of wheels and axles, 
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METHOD OF MOUNTING PUMP ON TRUCKS 


and a shackle was fastened to the lower part of the frame. 
This was done at the shop for $25, making the cost. of 
the mounted pump $85. Wooden track was run down on 
the timbering. By means of flexible connections the water 
was lowered until a new set of timbering and headers 
were placed. The water was then pumped out as far 
as the suction would permit, and the pump was discon- 
nected and let down to its new position and the piping 
reconnected. By the time the water had risen to the 
bottom of the headers the pump was in operation again. 
The water rose at the rate of about 2 ft. per hr., so that 
the pump could be idle long enough for the connections 
to be changed. By this means a slope 130 ft. deep was 
successfully dewatered at a reasonable cost both for 
initial expense and for operation.—Lngineering and Min- 


ing Journal. 
& 
Discussing the Importance of Mine-Air Analysis in a lec- 
ture before the Midland branch of the National Association of 
Colliery Managers, Prof. W. H. McMillan, of the University 
College of Nottingham, indicated four directions in which 
valuable information would be gathered by systematic analy- 
sis: (1) The exact amounts of noxious and dangerous gases 
evolved in the various sections and splits; (2) whether the 
ventilating currents are being distributed to the best ad- 
vantage; (3) whether the regulations are being adhered to, 
and the required standard of ventilation being maintained; 
(4) early indications of heating and localizing same—also a 
valuable adjunct in fighting fires which have broken out. 


If a Shaft Is To Be Used 20 Years or more it is desirable 
to line it with brick, says Mine Inspector Robert McLaren 
before the Mining Institute of Scotland. In course of time 
the woodwork in a shaft rots, and then it has to be constantly 
repaired. When the woodwork is in a state of disrepair 
through decay, fatal accidents may not infrequently occur in 
the shaft. At the same meeting James Black referred to a 
shaft having two guide ropes on the outside of each cage 
and two buffer ropes between them. He pointed out that what 
has to be guarded against is not so much the swinging of 
the ropes as the twisting, because, as a matter of fact, the 
swinging arises from the twisting. In view of this it is advis- 
able to have the buffer ropes as far apart as possible. 
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A Handy Drawing-Room Drawer 


The illustration (Fig. 1) shows a useful and handy 
drawer for the drawing office. A sliding cover A and 
rollers B were used. This puts pressure on the paper 
and at the same time a straight cutting edge is obtained. 
The joint was made as shown at C. For a roller axle 
a piece of wood about 34 in. in diameter squared at the 
ends, with two washers clamped by cotters, enabled the 
keeping of the paper in place. By making the drawer 
wider a similar arrangement was used for tracing cloth 
and is shown in Fig. 2. By removing the wooden core 
inserted in the cloth it can be dealt with in the same man- 
ner as the paper. 

It will be found easier, however, to insert a wood 
screw at each end and use a bearing, as shown at A. If 












































FIG.2 Drawer for Tracing Cloth 


this arrangement is put at the back of a wide drawer 
graduated on the side, paper can be measured without 
the use of a rule-—Andrew Smith in American Machinist. 
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Scientific Meadlighting 
By L. B. GawrTHrRop* 


It has been found from experience that many men 
are inclined to judge the qualities of a light by its in- 
trinsic brilliancy. The more blinding, dazzling and the 
more powerful its appearance at night, without any refer- 
ence to its effect upon visibility and the efficiency of the 
eye, the better the headlight is believed to be. Many 
of our laws have been based upon a similar conception of 
the question of illumination. 

When we examine the human eye we see beneath the 
clear transparent cornea a circular colored portion known 
as the iris. In the center of the iris is an opening called 
the pup:l. This opening has the property of enlarging 
or contracting, according to the amount of light striking 
the eye. Thus, when we pass from a dark room into a 
brilliantly lighted one, the pupil contracts. It is signifi- 
cant that the contraction in passing from darkness into 
bright light is accomplished comparatively slowly. 

Close behind the pupil in the human eye lies the crys- 
talline lens, the function of which is similar to that of a 
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lens in a camera. There is, however, an important differ- 
ence in operation. The clearness of the image formed by 
the lens of a camera is maintained whether the object is 
far or near, by changing the distance between the lens 
and the ground glass, or sensitized plate. Obviously, in 
the human eye such changes cannot be made. ‘The 
clear focus of near or distant objects is therefore accom- 
plished by changes in the curvature of the crystalline 
lens. Around the outside of this lens runs a ligament, 
and this ligament is attached to the ciliary muscle. By 
contraction or relaxation of the ciliary muscle a greater 
or lesser curvature of the lens is accomplished. 

The crystalline lens is nonachromatic. When white 
light, which is made up of rays of all colors, is reflected 
from an object to the eye, the blue and violet rays are 
brought to a focus in front of the retina, and the red rays 
are directed toward an imaginary focus behind the retina. 
The red, blue and violet rays serve therefore to blur the 
otherwise sharp image formed on the retina by the yellow 
rays. 

Now, when the object is illuminated by monochromatic 
light—that is, by a light of a single color—the rays are 
brought to a sharp focus on the retina and there is no blur- 
ring effect. In other words, the nonachromatic lens can 
adapt itself to any one color of light, but in the pres- 
ence of ght of all colors, combined in approximately 
the proportion of white light, it adapts itself to the yellow 
rays only. 

Research has conclusively established that monochro- 
imatic light enables detail to be distinctly seen at a lower 
intensity of illumination than when the object is viewed 
by white ight. It has also been established that differ- 
ent colors of monochromatic light vary in their power 
to disclose detail. The power of disclosmg maximuni 
detail with minimum illumination seems to be possessed 
by a golden-yellow color, and we can consequently see 
more distinctly with the same intensity of light, or equal- 
ly distinctly with less illumination, if that lght be 
golden-yellow. 

In considering the question of headlights, it must be 
borne in mind that the human eye when constantly sub- 
jected to an intense, white light reflected from the road 
quickly loses its efficiency. In other words, the brilliancy 
of the light itself reflected back into the eye of the loco- 
motive driver soon lowers the efficiency of the eye to a 
point where the ability to see is less than it woald be 
if the light were less brilliant. The lowering of the 
eye’s efficiency depends upon the total amount of light 
which enters the eye, and upon the angle with the line of 
vision at which each integral portion of light enters the — 
eye. 

It has been observed that a small intensity of light 
entering the eye along the line of vision materially cuts 
down the efficiency of sight. When the intensity of 
the beam reaches 300 cp. the efficiency has been tremen- 
dously reduced; and when a beam of several thousand 
candlepower shines directly into the eye, it is impossible 
for one to see anything in his path. Research has proved 
that an increase of from 20 cp. even to 300 ep. in the 
beam of light entering the eye lowers the efficiency of 
sight from 70 per cent. to 12 per cent. And this lowering 
of efficiency is little affected by the distance of the light 
source or light-reflecting object from the eye. 

Dr. C. P. Steinmetz has said: ‘The light which enters 
the eye is converted into heat, and if its power is consid- 
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erable, it may be harmful or even destructive, causing 
inflammation or burns. This harmful effect is, assuming 
the same amount of visibility, greatest for those frequen- 
cies of light which have the lowest visibility or highest 
power equivalent. Hence, green and_ yellowish-green 
lights are the least harmful, the least irritating to the eye, 
as they represent the least power.” The United States 
Bureau of Standards also recommends a yellow light as 
causing the least fatigue. 

The American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association’s 
committee on headlights reported that there was no ap- 
parent difference in the ability to see dummies with a 
given intensity of light, whether the source was oil, acety- 
lene or incandescent lamps. However, with an are lamp 
having 60,000 apparent beam candlepower, a dark dummy 
could be seen only 557 ft. away, but calculating from 
the visibility curve for oil, acetylene and incandescent 
lamps, the dummy should have been seen at the same 
distance with an apparent beam candlepower of only about 
14,000. This effect could be attributed only to the pre- 
dominance of short violet waves in the are rays to which 
the eye did not readily respond. 

In “Golden Glow” headlights, searchlights and pro- 
jectors, manufactured by the Electric Service Supplies 
Co., Philadelphia, Penn., nonblinding effect and increased 
visuality are secured by altering the quality of the light 
given by the incandescent lamp, and by this means the 
coloring and irritating effects are greatly reduced without 
appreciably lessening the illuminating qualities. 

The colored glass lens that is used subtracts from the 
beam of light given by the incandescent bulb all of the 
rays above the green—that is, the violet and the blue— 
and passes all of those colors below it, so that while 
the light given by the filament of the lamp itself is a bril- 
liant white, the beam projected from the headlight is a 
golden-yellow. Because of the fact that a beam of light 
from this type of lamp is soft, mellow and free from 
glare, it does not, at first sight, impress one as being 
as powerful as the striking, brilliant, dazzling rays from 
an arc lamp. But riding behind the lamp one is soon im- 
pressed with the detail with which objects can be ob- 
served, and the entire freedom from tiring of the eyes, due 
to the quality and the steadiness of the light. 

With a polished glass-mirror reflector and a lamp of 
100 watts burned at normal efficiency, these headlights 
enable the observer to distinguish ordinary objects at 
a distance of from 900 to 1,200 ft. without difficulty, 
whereas objects of a light color, such as persons in light 
clothing, can be seen at a distance of from 1,200 to 
1,500 ft. 

On the steadiness of the light from an incandescent 
headlight little need be said, as the variation in illumi- 
nation is limited to the fluctuation caused by the changes 
in voltage, and there is entire absence of the constant 
flickering and shifting of the light common in an arc 
lamp. 

In “Golden Glow” headlights an incandescent lamp 
with a spherical bulb and a concentrated type of fila- 
ment is used, since only that part of the filament 
at the focal center of the parabolic reflector is ef- 
fective in producing the beam. The average life of this 
type of bulb when burned continuously at normal voltage 
is from 450 to 500 hr. The life is greatly increased with a 
slight reduction in voltage and it is therefore important 
that the lamp shall not be burned above its normal rating. 
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Fluking the Imspector 
By WESVANIA 

“They tell me Old Man Jimson quit the force last 
month,” said Bill, inquisitively. 

Cars were going slow that day and the group of diggers 
were sprawled about on the third east parting, smoking 
their pipes. 

Ned Grimes smiled. “I sure thought the ole feller 
ewould stick for the rest of his life. He had a soft bisket, 
he did.” 

“They just gave him his quittance,” said old Sam 
Plat, “cos he was too cranky for anything. An old skin- 
flint he was—wouldn’t give ye a pull on nothing.” 

With a humorous roar Bill shot both hands, palms out, 
at Sam, and waved them. 

“Git away, Sam, ye’re peeved agin the ole feller, cos he 
nigh nabbed ye onct !” 

“No, sirree!” chuckled old Sam. “I got no grudge agin 
him, but ye can bet yer life he never had more’n ’arf a 
chanct agin me! 

“Tt was when they was makin’ all that blarney about the 
solid shooting bizness. I was driving the third east 
heading, and the ole feller had pinched some hunks from 
our place and run em up afore the squire about it. Had 
em fined pretty heavy, too, he did! . 

“*So,’ says I to my buddies, ‘ye can bet he don’t catch 
me. I’m blamed sure he ain’t going to stop me from 
taking a pop off now and then.’ 

“But things quieted down for a bit. One morning I 
had a square face standing at me when I went in. I 
wasn’t feeling very good, so I thought I’d just put a 
‘middle heaver’ onto her and break her up a bit. 

“T got my big auger, put in a six-foot hole slap in the 
middle, gave her a good thirty inches of powder, and was 
just stemming her up when the driver come in. I heard 
him shouting: ‘Watch out, boys, the inspector’s on the 
fourth east, an’ he’ll be sure coming this way after awhile.’ 

“<Shucks ? says I to myself. ‘Ye’ve got to hustle now, 
Sam, and get her off afore old Skinflint comes round.’ 

“So I stemmed her up tight and set my two props to 
make the place luk a bit nobby. Then I ht my squib and 
hurried back to the crosscut to wait. But, boys, she never 
went off. I heard the squib flash, and nothing more. 

“<A wet hole? says I. I hurried back to try another 
squib, and then another, but I couldn’t get the doggone 
thing off. ; 

“T was just wondering what I should do next when, 
turning round, I saw a light in the entry. It was pretty 
close up, too, and coming nearer, and I guessed who it 
was. 

“When he sees that shot-hole ’m just plum done for,’ 
says I. ‘I’ve got to ’ook it and fluke the ole feller.’ 

“So I went down the entry a piece, and kept looking 
along the rib side till I met him—all by hisself. 

“<Fello, buddy ? he says. ‘What ye after?’ 

“ «Just looking for a prop,’ ” says I, and I went on down 
the entry, while he walked up into my place. 

“Tn a minute I passed the driver. And then I sharp- 
ened my pace, cos I heard the old man shouting ‘Hey, 
driver! Stop that feller with the carbide lamp.’ I could 
hear him fussing like a loony. 

“T hardly knowed what to do; but coming to a crosscut 
where there was a canvas stopping, I blowed my light out 
and slipped through into the aircourse—and walked right 
into a water ’ole, up to me knees. 
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“That’d never do, for I was soon shivering with the 
cold. I happened to think of the little oil lamp I had in 
my pocket—the one I use to light up with when I charge 
my carbide lamp. 

“So, I says to meself, ‘Ill light her up and put away 
me carbide lamp. Then [ll go around again—mebbe he’ll 
never know me.’ 

“After lighting up I waded in water to the head of the 
aircourse, and out through the top crosscut onto the head- 
ing. There he was, fuming and storming. 

“<Where ye going? he says, nastly-like, when he seen 
me, 

‘‘Why, I’m looking for the driver, says I. 
had a car this morning yet.’ 

‘“What? he says. ‘Ain’t hada car yet? Get after that 
?onery bankboss.’ 

“*No use, mister,’ says I. ‘I’ve told him lots of times. 
My place has a rotten top, too, and there’s no props in.’ 

“He shook his head. ‘What a bankboss! Wait till I 
see him !’ 

“And just then he spies my feet. 
he asks. 

“T looked at him helpless-like. ‘There’s water up to my 
knees in my place, an’ I can’t get the bankboss to have a 
look at it’ 

“Well? says he. ‘Up to your knees in water, rotten 
top, no props, no cars to get, and no bankboss to be found ! 
That cuss must put in all his time at the sand fire.’ 

“He thought for another moment, and then asked, 
‘Where to goodness is that place of yours, buddy?” 

“Way down on the other side of the aircourse,’ says I. 
‘It’s a sight of a way down thar, and beastly wet, too.’ 

“<*T?d like to see that place, mate, he started. But then 
he remembered something. ‘But, by Heck, I got to catch 
that feller with the carbide lamp! He’s swapping powder 
for coal, he is. He’ll blow ye all to blazes some of these 
days. Pll clip his wings when I catch him’ 

“*Yes,’ says L, ‘I watched that feller many a time. But 
there’s the driver coming, mister. Ye’d better jump onto 
that car, an’ ye’ll catch him down the entry.’ 

“He jumped onto the car and was soon out of sight. 
But I could hear him shouting: ‘Take care, buddy! 
Watch that bad top, and keep yer props in close. Won’t 
I lay it into that bankboss ? 

“When the ole feller got out of the way, old Jack 
Blades come out of the aircourse, where he’d been listen- 
ing. 

“ “Sure fluked the ole feller this time. 
me, ‘ye had a narrer squeak.’ 

“Why, I’m going to try her again, boy,’ I says, ‘cos I 
never was flamgasted with a shot like that afore.’ 

“Jack insisted on me using one of his squibs, so I fixed 
up the hole with my needle, and he put in his squib and 
lit her up—but she missed again. 

“You don’t know how to luminate them kind of holes,’ 
says I. ‘Ye want to bite the end of the squib off and give 
her a chance to plumb right in, afore she wettens up 
again,’ 

“He said he saw a man blow his head off doing that, but 
I fixed the short squib in, shouted for him to run, and lit 
her up. 

“But we didn’t have time to jump. Afore we got 
turned round there was the tarnalest norashun ever ye 
heard. I felt myself flying, with smoke and fire all round 
me, and all kinds of stars shooting in front of my eyes. 
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“And then everything got dark and silent. After a 
while I gathered up my dazed wits, and, feeling round, 
found I was lying over agin the far rib, with a gash in my 
head and a shoulder paining like mad. 

“As the smoke cleared away I heard Jack pulling 
hisself together out in the middle of the track, and he 
struck a light. He was raising all kinds of Cain about 
his nose bumping the ties. I tried to raise myself up, 
but found I couldn’t move my right leg. It felt awful 
numb. 

“When Jack brought his ight over we discovered the 
props had flown like matchsticks and a slab of slate had 
dropped on my leg. Jack got a tie and lifted the slate, 
and I tried to draw my leg out. But there was nothing 
doing: she was broken clean across the shin-bones. 
Finally Jack dragged me out. There warn’t a piece of 
coal in the place—even the small pile of cuttings was 
clean gone. 

““Why,’ says I, ‘that’s the smotheringest shot ever I 
did see—but oh, Lawd! I wish I didn’t feel so bad.’ 

“Tt wasn’t long afore the driver come up. ‘What 
blamed fool fired that windy shot? That’s just what ole 
Jimson said was going to happen.’ 

“When the driver seen how I was fixed he helped Jack 
put me into the car, and they took me down to the parting. 

“And the bankboss didn’t lose no time getting there. I 
heard him shouting to the driver: ‘Who’s been fluking 
ole Jimson, and telling all them infarnal lies? DP’m going 
to fire that feller out right now. ‘Tell him to gather up 
his tools and get out of here? 

“The driver looked up at me in a puzzle. ‘He’s on the 
seat,’ he says to the bankboss, ‘but he ain’t going to run 
away.’ 

“Then I heard the boss coming, an’ he sure was primed 
for action. 

“ “Boss, says I, wanting to get the first word in, ‘I’m 
the feller that got past the ole man, but ye can bet yer 
bottom dollar I ain’t proud of it. Ill be a lesson to me 
the rest of my life.’ 

““What! That you Sam? says the boss. ‘Ye tried 
agin and got her off, did ye? And she kicked yer, did 
she? Well, get a car, boys. Get him home as quick as 
ye can, and send for the doctor. He’s going to have a 
little vacation.’ ” 
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American Chemical Society will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 25-30 in New York City. Secretary, Charles L. Parsons, . 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


National Safety Council will hold its next meeting in 
Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17-20. Secretary, W. H. Cameron, Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, Ill. 


American Electrochemical Society will hold its annual 
meeting Sept. 28-30 in New York City. Secretary, Prof. Joseph 
W. Richards, Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, Penn. 


The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 13, 1916, at Chi- 
cago, Ill. Secretary, James F. Callbreath, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


National Exposition of Chemical Industries will be held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York City, Sept. 25-30, 1916. 


Managers, Charles F. Roth and Adriaan Nagelvoort, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Association will hold its 
annual convention Sept. 21-24 at the United States Hotel, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. During the convention addresses will be 
given on the most uptodate time-saving methods for both 
office and yard. Secretary, L. V. Shepard, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Correct Use of Explosives im 
Blasting Coal 


By G. L. Yastr* 


A thorough knowledge of explosives and their use 
in different kinds of mining work is of the utmost 
importance to all connected with the industry. They 
should understand the nature of the many varieties of 
explosives employed, and the adaptation of each to the 
different kinds of work to be performed. Some explosives 
are-quick and violent in their action while others are 
slower and develop their energy gradually. The one class 
is adapted for use in Dinstine. rock and hard coal, while 
the other is suited to soft coals and to pillar work. 

Many have not learned to distinguish between the action 
of small and coarse-grained common blasting powder. 
All such powders, fine or coarse, are known as “deflagrat- 
ing” explosives for they burn fast instead of detonating. 
The ignition starts upon the outside of each kernel 
and burns inward to the heart. One grain ignites its 
neighbors, and the ignition travels in this way, from 
kernel to kernel. 

It is easy to see that if a number of large-sized grains 
of this powder are placed in a drill hole and ignited by 
a fuse, the explosion will not take place instantaneously. 
The burning of the first kernel will generate a certain 
amount of gas and the volume and pressure of the evolved 
gas will increase as the ignition progresses until it is 
sufficient to tear the coal apart or to burst the confining 
walls. When the pressure has reached this point the 
audible explosion takes place. 

Now, it is evident that if too much powder has been 
put into the drill hole, disruption will take place before 
the powder is all burned and, as a consequence, some of 
the explosive, while still ignited, will be thrown out into 
the air of the mine workings. This causes a large amount 
of flame and the energy of the burning powder is largely 
expended upon the air instead of being consumed in 
mechanical work upon the coal. This result is what is 
termed a “blown-out” shot. 

The use of too fine grained a powder in soft coal results 
in blowing the coal to pieces. This often entails a loss 
to the miner and there is also danger resulting from the 
fine dust produced becoming ignited in the flame of the 
blast. 

The stemming or tamping is another matter of im- 
portance. It is always necessary that this should be 
strong enough to offer a resistance to the charge equal 
to that of the hole walls. Where the stemming is too 
short it will yield before the development of the explosive 
force is sufficient to rend the walls. This causes a blown- 
out shot. Similar results occur if the diameter of a drill 
hole is too large in proportion to the depth of stemming. 

The ratio of the diameter of a drill hole to the depth 
of stemming is, then, an important matter. Drill holes 
in soft coal may be made from 21% in. to sometimes 3 in. 
in diameter, but the larger grained powders are then 
employed, the holes being longer and the charge placed 
deeper than in hard coals. ‘Fine- grained powders are 
usually used in coal in small charges, and in holes of 
small diameter. It is better in this case to use a number 
of small charges distributed through the seam, than to 
depend upon a heavier single charge, since the small 
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charges distributed at different points will exercise a more 
uniform pressure and result in better breaking of the coal. 

The practice of stemming a hole with coal dust or 
fine coal taken from the floor of the room is pernicious 
and, I am glad to say, not indulged in longer by in- 
telligent miners. 

Wooden wedges have sometimes been used to throw 
down coal. Wedges of soft, dry pine were driven between 
the roof and the coal which had been previously under- 
mined. The wedges were then moistened with water and 
their swelling served to break down the coal. These 
methods, however, cannot be considered at the present 
day, a more speedy and effective process being required. 
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Pump-F rame JReinforcement 


Trouble was experienced with the breaking of the frame 
distance piece between the cylinders of two duplex boiler- 
feed pumps. This was evidently caused by insufficient ma- 
terial, and the engineer took that view of the case. 

This occasional breakage was not only a menace to the 
continuous operation of the plant, but was also a source of 
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PUMP FRAME REINFORCED WITH STAY RODS 


worry to all concerned. As a precaution against a recur- 
rence of the trouble, the engineer had three 114-in. rods 
made with a tie head forged on one end and the other 
end threaded. The tie heads were drilled for 1-in. 
capscrews. A bar of forged steel was made 214 in. thick 
and long enough to reach across the steam-cylinder heads 
of the pump, allowing for a 114-in. hole at each end and 
one for the center rod. 

The holes in the tie-head end of the brace were 
spaced so that the capscrews would align with the stud- 
bolt holes in the distance piece. When the job was com- 
pleted, the pump was stayed as shown in the illustration, 
the stay rods being bolted at one end and passing through 
the forged cross-piece at the other. When the nuts were 
tightened, the distance pieces were relieved of a part of 
the strain to which they were Eapucoted: and owing to the 
stay rod’s assistance none are now being broken.—Pow er. 
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SY NOPSIS—Machines, like men, do not work all 
the time, and if we kept track of thew time just 
as we do of that of the men, we might find the 
care more than justified. An inefficient, broken- 
down, soldiering machine lowers output, wastes 
power, absorbs supervision expense and causes dis- 
satisfaction among the men. 
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Many coal-mining companies count the number of 
men who go into the mine each morning and, with this 
figure to work from, estimate the number of cars or 
tons the mine will produce for that day. If you were 
to go into the general office of almost any large coal com- 
pany after 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning, you would be 
able to find out the number of men working at each mine. 
But go further and ask the clerks how many locomotives 
are in operation or how many machines are in condition 
to cut coal or how many pumps are out of commission, 
and you will find that no one knows. The officials can 
tell you how much they pay each miner for his coal, 
but can they tell you how much they spend for each 
motor or machine per ton of coal mined? 

Most companies have a system of some kind which 
tells them how much they have spent for supplies and 
materials, but they do not know on which motor or 
machine or pump those supplies were used, or how many 
hours a day these machines worked, or how much the 
production was lowered because of breakdowns. If these 
companies had a man who would not do his work or 
worked only a few days a week, they would soon dis- 
charge him; but they will stick to a piece of machinery 
that is worn out or incapable of doing its share and spend 
good money on it with no chance of getting results. 


Each MacHinr SHouLD Do an Honzst Day’s Work 


In these days of high cost of production and shortage 
of labor, it pays well to have the machinery in shape to 
run a full day when the mine is working. By this means 
whatever men are in the mine are given a chance to 
produce some coal, and the cost of production is con- 
siderably cheapened because repair costs are reduced to 
a minimum, This is important, for the cost for repairs 
is too high in almost every mine in the United States. 

Furthermore, by giving each machine the needed care 
there will be an increase in tonnage which will permit 
of a further saving in the cost of production. Many 
a mine manager feels that he would be glad to pay the 
repair and labor costs on his machinery if only there was 
no loss in the output of coal. 

Perhaps the motor in one section of the mine which 
produces, say, 30 cars an hour breaks down. Only some- 
thing trifling is wrong, but the work is delayed till the 
electrician has that something repaired. An hour or so 
is gone and that day’s production is lowered 30 cars or 
more, for some of the men, tired of waiting, have gone 
home. If this happens several times a week or even 
once or twice a month, it means a lower average produc- 
tion and a higher average cost. 

In order to lower the repair cost and increase the 
efficiency of the machinery, it is necessary to have a 
system simple but accurate, which will give an individual 
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lachimes Are Soldiering 


record of the performance and. expense of each piece of 
machinery. In the first place, if there are a number of 
mines, a competent electrician with authority and ability 
to direct the operation of the machinery in accordance 
with the rules should be placed in charge of all the 
machinery of the company. 

At a central point a repair shop and winding room 
fully equipped to do the repair work for all the mines 
should be located and also a supply house containing 
such repair parts as may be necessary. A competent 
man should be placed at each mine to take charge of all 
the machinery, and he should have assistance so that he 
can do his work properly. The wireman and bondman 
should receive their orders from him, and the motormen, 
pumpers, machine runners and all persons having the 
handling of any machinery should either be hired by 
him or sent to him for instructions before starting work. 

He should have a place in which to do his work, fitted 
with bins and shelves for stock parts, and he should be 
provided with a pit and a crane to inspect and repair 
the locomotives. There should be another section in 
which he could repair pumps and machines. 


Keer MAcCHINE’S TONNAGE, TIME AND SuPPLY BILL 


There should be a book kept at each mine by the 
electrician for the purpose of recording the working hours- 
of each machine, and in this the hours idle should be 
marked down. With a little attention it will be possible 
to get the average number of tons or cars each machine 
is capable of producing, and thus it will be possible to 
find at the end of each month the number of tons lost 
through the inefficiency of any machine. 

Each pumper and machine runner should turn in a 
slip each day, giving the actual working hours of each 
pump or machine and the time idle either by reason 
of accident or for lack of work. This gives an idea of 
the additional amount of work these machines can do. 

Every night the motorman should fill out a report 
showing the make and number of his locomotive and 
the hours it has been delayed, and he should state any 
defects he may have noticed in its operation. The elec- 
trician should then have these defects repaired and sign 
the report and forward it to the chief electrician. The 
mine electrician should also fill out a daily report on 
this order: 


Name of Company 


MUNG... as:ccecaele © eee pene eae eee Date... si. «tale eee 
Hours Make and Number Repair Parts State if Broken 

cf Wage of Machine or or Material Cost or Worn Out 
Labor Rate Locomotive Used of Pait and Cause 


3 25 SS No. 1620 Mining 1 worm gear, 
2 40 machine 1 key }x}x6 in. 


$14.50 Broken teeth worn 
.06 too thin to stand 
strain 


6 40 Inspecting pumps 1 roll tape .22 
Nos. 1216, 1218  2sheets sand paper 


_ Remarks: Advise that this machine be changed to easier work as the.section 
is full of rolls and the machine is too light for that work.—S. G. Miller 


This report should be sent daily to the chief electrician, 
who would check it against the motormen’s reports and 
then he would have a form for each machine, locomotive 
or pump, and he would have each item charged against 
the machine on which it was used. Thus at the end of 
each month the exact cost of labor and material used on 
each machine could be easily found. 

The wiremen and bondmen should report the section 
in which they have been working, the kind of work they 
did and the material used. This should be recorded, 
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and it could then be seen at a glance how much copper 
or other material was used to work out a section, 

The mine electrician should at the end of each month 
send a report to the chief electrician, showing the horse- 
power, make and number of each motor, machine or 
pump at the mine, the number of hours in use, the 
amount of time out of commission for repairs and the 
amount of oil used on it. This, with the electrician’s 
daily report, gives the chief electrician a chance to get 
down to facts. 


DEMONSTRATING CLEARLY THE WHy OF THE RECORD 


For example, if a certain mining machine gives much 
trouble, he can see at a glance just what part was at 
fault each time, and with these facts on hand he can 
proceed to investigate and remedy the trouble. Again, 
if a certain part wears out on each machine of a kind, 
he will know that it is a weak part in the construction 
of that machine, and he can take it up with the manu- 
facturer who will probably be able to suggest some way 
to overcome it. 

The mine electrician should order his supplies once 
a month, and they should be charged against him and 
not against the repair cost until they are actually used 
and charged on his report. At the end of each month 
he should take an inventory of all the supplies he has 
at the mine and should be credited with them. 

For example, he has $500 worth of supplies on hand 
on the first of the month, and his requisition shows 
that he has received other supphes worth $500. At the 
end of the month, on taking his inventory he finds he has 
$400 worth left. This shows he has used $600 worth 
of material. On checking up his daily reports they 
should balance with this figure to show that everything 
had been charged in its proper place. 

The mine foreman should mark the delays to the ma- 
chinery on his report also, and this should check with 
the mine electrician’s and efforts should be made to 
keep them correct. 

Hach piece of machinery should be treated as a work- 
man. The time in use, the amount lost, tons of coal 
handled or cut, cost of labor and supplies should all 
be completely recorded. This will show which is the 
most efficient machinery to buy for future use and which 
to discard, what parts wear longest and what parts are 
most liable to give out first. It also shows the amount 
of material, such as wire and hangers, bonds, etc., in 
each section of the mine, 


Best MecHANIcS ENGAGED FoR Worst MACHINERY 


In order to get results from this system it is necessary 
to have skilled and competent mechanics. One cannot 
reduce costs if the men fail to do their share. I have 
often noticed that most companies using first-class ma- 
chinery have inexperienced and underpaid mechanics 
tending their expensive equipment, while companies 
having a poor grade of machinery have good mechanics. 

Many coal companies will buy an expensive piece of 
machinery and then let an inexperienced man experiment 
with it. The result is the repair cost is large for the 
first few years, though it ought to be practically negligible. 
There is nothing gained by letting someone experiment 
with your machinery, and it is a costly practice. Through 
ignorance, most of such high repair costs are blamed on 
the equipment, whereas, if the machinery had been used 
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in the right place and treated as it should have been, 
there would have been no trouble. 

The average cost of repairs per ton of coal mined 1s 
about 10c. while, with careful attention on the part of 
the chief electrician and the mine electricians, it would 
be an easy matter to bring it down to 5c. per ton, and 
I believe if all did their best, it could easily be brought 
to less than 3c. with no interruptions to service during 
working hours. 

Shoe for Hauling Rail Pipe 

or Mine Timbers 
By R. 8. Bonsrp* 


We recently had occasion to haul several hundred feet 
of 3-in. iron pipe down a rocky mountain side. This was 
a difficult operation until the little device, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, was installed. 

The shoe was made of a forked locust trunk, peeled, 
and the large end cut down to allow the passage of a 
12x5%-in. bolt. A piece of 4x4-in. oak lumber, about 





SHOE FOR HAULING PIPE OR TIMBERS 


21% ft. long, was fastened to the fork by means of 14-in. 
drift bolts, to which were attached two 5-in. iron rods, 
about 8 in. long, which served as attachments for the 
chain. The threaded end of the pipe was fastened to the 
shoe by means of a chain, leaving the end with the sleeve 
to drag. 

This shoe cost about $1.18 and nearly tripled the 
amount of pipe handled during the course of a day. It is 
now being used with the greatest success for hauling out 
props and other mine timbers.—Hngineering and Min- 
ing Journal. 

The Disastrous Mine Fire at Butte, Mont., elicited the fol- 
lowing comment in “The Anode,” the official publication of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co.: “Since the beginning of time, 
every age and every people have endeavored to perpetuate 
the inspiring memory of valorous deeds performed on the field 
of battle. From the very dawn of civilization the literature of 
the world has abounded with song and story depicting in burn- 
ing words the heroic exploits of soldier and sailor; generations 
of children yet unborn will thrill at the tales of Drake and 
Nelson and John Paul Jones, and of Napoleon, Grant and Lee. 
Yet who shall say that the warriors of ancient or modern 
times are better entitled to be enshrined in the hearts of the 
people than the heroes of peace; than the men in obscure 
places, without the incentive of undying fame, who lay on the 
altar of humanity all that mortals can sacrifice—their lives. 
And who shall say, despite the terrible disaster and loss of life 
at the Pennsylvania mine, that the world is not richer and 
better by reason of the numberless unreckoning acts of hero- 
ism performed by the men in their attempts to rescue com- 
rades in the stygian depths?” 








*Mining Engineer, Low Moor, Va. 
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Key for Stuffing-Box Body 


Small stuffing-boxes that screw into the cylinder are 
made secure by many different methods. Some are fast- 
ened by riveting, but it is difficult to get them out if 
necessary, says F. W. Bentley in Power. 

The illustration shows a quick and simple way of secur- 
ing the box, and there is no danger of the key getting out 
into the clearance space between the piston and the head. 
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PINS PREVENT BODY FROM UNSCREWING 


The keyhole is drilled, as is customary, half in the box 
and half in the metal of the head. A pin or key driven 
in is of such a size that it is a firm driving fit in the hole, 
but it is of such a length that it can be driven with a punch 
about 7, in. below the surface of the box and head. This 
permits a good portion of the two to be peened over, partly 
closing the hole at the end of the pin to hold it firmly 
in place. 

I have set boxes in this manner in many stationary 
and portable air compressors, of which service records were 
carefully kept, and not a single case of a loose box is reg- 
istered against this manner of locking them in place. 
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Disseminating Education 
om Safety 
By J. F. K. Brown* 


I often wonder why it is that more of our larger coal 
courpanies do not take up the “welfare magazine” idea 
and adapt it to their particular needs, requirements and 
problems. We are all much interested in two compara- 
tively recently introduced movements in mining life— 
“safety first” and “efficiency engineering.” The aim of 
the former is to introduce means toward saving and 
conserving human life. That of the other is conserving 
time and material. 

Neither program can be or ever will be great unless the 
active interest of both miners and operators is gained and 
held; otherwise, these movements fall naturally back into 
the position of becoming part of the management’s work 
and the equal, as far as general interest is concerned, of 
the slogan, “Reduce the costs.” The successful evolution 
of these two movements is therefore largely educational. 

The interest of the operators is readily gained because 
they read and can get material to show them the whys 





*Sydney, N. S., Canada. 
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and the wherefores of efficiency and safety. Thus they 
understand there is something to be gained. But with 
the miner it is different. Our technical publications do 
not appeal to him; they are of no interest on general 
lines. His horizon is much more limited. 

Any large company employing 6,000 people and up- 
ward possesses in that body of men a huge potentiality 
toward those two ideals, safety and efficiency, provided 
their attention is turned that way, and the measure of 
success attained is largely dependent on the degree of con- 
nection between the management and the men. With a 
large concern the intimate connection needed cannot pos- 
sibly be attempted by personal touch, and effort has there- 
fore to be transmitted through the medium of servants of 
the corporation, a method which, owing to differences 
in human nature, cannot help but be unequal, uncertain 
and much slower in its results. 

Suppose, however, that the men responsible for safety 
and efficiency work and management were to combine and 
to publish, say once a month, a small leaflet consisting of 
a few sheets, to be handed to the men on paydays. Such 
a sheet would help materially to bridge the gap between 
a company and its operatives and, if properly conducted, 
could be made to have considerable educational effect, 
particularly along lines of safety, sanity and efficiency. 

In it the successes and failures, the efforts in any par- 
ticular mine or district of the company, could be briefly 
featured, giving the names of those responsible, since these 
names are more or less known to the workers, who will 
consequently be interested. Attention could also be 
drawn to what has been done in other fields and by neigh- 
boring companies. Again, now and then a direct word 
from the management to the men would prove of interest 
and be authoritative and satisfactory reading, leading 
to a feeling of knowing the man personally. Such a “lead- 
ing article” would have praise for a particular section 
that had distinguished itself, or blame in an impartial 
way for another that had failed. 

Still further, such a sheet could be utilized to obtain 
the ideas of the men themselves. Who can doubt but that 
there is in any large body of working men the possibility 
of getting many interesting and instructive suggestions ? 
If this were not within reason, we would never see a 
mine manager rise from the ranks. 

Doubtless the higher management of a company would 
be glad to have these suggestions, but the men are afraid 
to offer them and the petty officials do not as a rule encour- 
age such suggestions, deeming the making of fresh pro- 
posals and improvements one of their prerogatives. 

The idea is of course capable of considerable expan- | 
sion, but before concluding there is one effect well worth 
mentioning, and that is, the power such a company 
paper would wield in making good the “pull-together 
shoulder-to-shoulder” policy, as against the department 
against department, mine against mine, that so often 
exists today, just for want of a common interest, a little 
plain speaking, and a little explanation. 

Those who have worked in the lower ranks of a large 
company will well know the jealousies and heartburnings 
over promotions, the petty squabbles, the grabbing of 
other men’s ideas, the malicious and false gossip circu- 
lated, the want of authentic answers to a few simple 
questions why, that exist there. And all this helps to give 
rise to a feeling of “don’t care, because what does the 
company care anyway ?” 
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How much more satisfying and encouraging for John 
Jones to learn authoritatively through this paper that 
his rival, Paul Simpson, was promoted for good work in 
district No. 12 (detailed) rather than to be left to imagine 
that Simpson was promoted because of favoritism, or 
because he bought a place for himself, or because his 
wife’s cousin is the manager’s grand-aunt, or some other 
tale circulated at the time and believed in heartily, be- 
cause there is neither contradiction nor simple statement 
vouchsafed for the real reason. 

That there exists such an undercur.ent of discontent 
on account of these and similar causes and that it breeds 
inefficiency and carelessness is self-evident in many con- 
cerns, 


oo 


Arm Rest for Drawing Board 
By R. G. DickEens 
Having seen a number of suggestions for arm rests and 


drawing-table extensions for use when doing work up to 
or beyond the capacity of the drawing board, I am sending 





EXTENSION ARM REST FOR DRAWING BOARD 


another one. It is interchangeable on every table, so that 
only a few are needed to accommodate the entire force— 
American Machinist. 
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Recollections of a Manager 


[The series of articles known as “Extracts from a 
Superintendent’s Diary” has been running in Coal Age 
for several years. They have been read by mining men 
in all fields and unless we misjudge the spirit and sense 
of the letters from readers that have come to us from 
time to time, this weekly contribution has been much 
appreciated and was regarded as a valuable column of 
our paper. Last week we printed the concluding article 
in the series. However, here is a brand new contribu- 
tion that will run for a number of weeks and we hope 


you will find the “Recollections of a Manager,” as in- 
teresting as you did the “Superintendent’s Diary.”— 
Editor. | 


In the natural course of human events Mr. Scott, our 
manager, died, and some one of necessity had to be ap- 
pointed to take his place. My advancement to succeed 
him was hardly to be expected, as several of the other 
superintendents had seen longer service with the com- 
pany and to my certain knowledge at least three of them 
had always out-ranked me in favor with our board of 
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directors. Nevertheless, this same board of directors, 
regularly assembled, two weeks after Mr. Scott’s death, 
gave me the appointment. 

Just after I received the telegram announcing my ad- 
vancement (it was about 10:30 a.m.), I hurried over to 
the house to inform Mrs. Thompson that I was no longer 
a superintendent. “I expected it,” she replied, “Mr. 
Scott has been so partial to you of lite that all of the 
superintendents are jealous, and I just knew that no mat- 
ter which one of them was appointed manager you would 
be asked to resign.” 

Now here was an opportunity to have a little fun at 
my wife’s expense that I could not let pass, especially 
since it was not premeditated, so I assumed a most 
solemn expression and nodded assent. 

“But don’t let it worry you, dearest, it will be the 
making of you. Now you can plunge into authorship in 
earnest, and it won’t be long before you will be classed 
with the immortals,” she continued. “Nothing to do but 
write, and how you can write.” 

It was my turn to be surprised. True, I had written 
several sketches, picturing life around the mines, that 
had been accepted by one of the popular weeklies, but 
it had never occurred to me that my wife, or any one 
else for that matter, had taken them seriously: at any 
rate not seriously enough to build hopes on for future 
greatness. Then I suddenly recalled that only recently 
my wife had been reading a French novel in which the 
heroine was always pining for a lover who had already 
won a place in the “Academy” by his writings. The hero- 
ine had a husband, but he was a butcher or a doctor or 
somebody quite as unromantic. At any rate, I began 
to wonder just how much of an impression the novel had 
really made upon Mrs. Thompson, and whether it would 
now be possible for her to come back to earth and be 
satisfied with a husband who insisted on sticking to the 
coal-mining game. 

Suddenly I received an inspiration. “Dearest,” I said, 
“the coal-mining business needs managers who can ex- 
press themselves well enough on paper to hold the atten- 
tion of the general public and, while they have the atten- 
tion, correct some of the false impressions that seem to 
have been so generally accepted. It can’t be accomplished 
in a day, nor in many days, but it can be accomplished 
if the right kind of men undertake the task. Can you 
think of a worthier aim for my pen just now, or one 
that I could have nearer to my heart?” 

I must have overdone the matter, because my wife was 
quite overcome by my earnestness and seemed to think 
that I might be arousing my hopes above possible fulfill- 
ment. As if to undo her part in the tragedy she quickly 
made some remarks about “pull” and “blind directors,” 
and the hopelessness of expecting such men to pick the 
best man when it came to choosing managers. 

“That’s what I came over to tell vou, foolish one,” 
I replied. 

& 

Crush and Upheaval naturally increase with depth in 
mines. To certain depths, varying with the degree of hard- 
ness, the increase may generally be moderated by increasing 
the proportion of pillar in room-and-piilar work, and in ali 
kinds of work by varying the direction of the mining. Soft 
seams of coal with slippery faces begin to crush in narrow 
openings at a depth of about 1,500 ft., and in some instances 
both in narrow and wide work, large outbursts of crushed 
coal occur suddenly from the unworked seam beyond. Such 


outbursts are often accompanied by firedamp and may often 
be ayoided by boring in advance or in the roof or floor. 
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Anthracite Price Investigation 


The Pennsylvania Legislative Commission to inquire 
into the retail cost of anthracite coal, as affected by 
the imposition of the state tax, has arranged to hold 
a meeting on Sept. 7 in the City Hall, Philadelphia, 
to take testimony. It will be recalled that early in the 
summer the commission endeavored to simplify its work 
by mailing a series of questions to all retailers in which 
they asked them te give detailed statistics as to the cost 
and selling price of anthracite, together with the amounts 
purchased, prior to the enforcement of the act and after 
its imposition. As practically few dealers were willing 
to lay bare their entire business in this manner, the 
commission received very few replies. Now they have 
arranged to take testimony as above outlined, and in 
pursuance of this object they have this week sent letters 
to about fifteen of the largest dealers in the city, asking 
them to appear as volunteer witnesses at this meeting. 
While this letter is most courteous, yet the recipients 
are informed that unless they signify their intention to 
appear voluntarily they will be subpcenaed, which power 
the commission possesses. 

The retail men have insisted all along that they have 
not the least objection to testifying as to the cost of 
anthracite fuel and are even anxious to let the public 
know on what a small margin they are doing business, 
when it is considered that the retail yards are really 
idle from four to five months in every year. 

This information the commission has thus far shown 
no disposition to bring out, but it is altogether likely 
that it will be adduced at the public hearing set for 
the 7th inst. 

With the idea that the retailers shall be properly repre- 
sented the Philadelphia Coal Exchange, to which most of 
the dealers belong, have taken action and employed 
eminent counsel in the person of John G. Johnson, who 
will also be assisted by Wellington M. Bertolet, secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Retail Coal Merchants’ Association, 
who has made a careful study of the situation. 

In addition to this public investigation the dealers 
this week became cognizant of still another effort along 
the same line and which on its face seems to have a 
fairer motive. On the stationery of the University of 
Pennsylvania each retail coal man received a communica- 
tion signed by E. 8S. Mead, in which he said that they were 
endeavoring to prepare a statement for presentation to 
the Legislative Commission at its meeting in September, 
covering the question of the cost of the retail distribution 
of coal, saying that it is their endeavor “to determine, in 
order to explain why the cost of retail distribution is so 
high, how much of the capacity of your yard and equip- 
ment, taking the whole year through, is not utilized. 
In other words, how many tons of coal could you put 
over the amount which you are distributing if your 
facilities were fully employed? The public have an 
altogether erroneous idea of the high profits of retail 
coal distribution and it is hoped by those interested in 
this investigation that a statement may be made which 
will place this matter in its proper light.” As this is 
identically the view of the average retailer it is really 
hoped that this latter investigation may be productive of 
good. In the meantime the results of the investigations 
will be awaited by all coal-mining men with more than 
ordinary interest. 
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A Screw-Driver for Heavy Work 


When forcing home large screws in dies where cap- 
screws cannot be used, it is necessary to have leverage on 
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A SCREW-DRIVER FOR HEAVY WORK 


the screw-driver in order that the screws may be driven 
tightly, says G. Walter, of Newark, N. J., in a recent 
issue of the American Machinist. 

One of the best methods of obtaining this leverage is 
to shrink-fit and pin a square nut on the shank of the 
screw-driver, aS shown, and apply a wrench. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 


PUT 


SRULLETUASUEROORESAENERS 


SUCUCECOUOCEOOUCOUCCCL OCCURS CCOEPECECSTESECLUOSOCUGCUEGESUOOSCCREOCEOECROCCOCERESCCECCCOEEOCCUSELORSESURECOOEOESCLCR OSE SECOEEROECCECOACREOCEEECERNUESCREANNOE: 


Employee’s Contributory Negligence in Blasting Oper- 
ations—A coal-mining company is not liable for injury to 
an employee while engaged in blasting operations, when the 
accident is directly attributable to the injured man’s own 
carelessness in overcharging a blast, and in failing to re- 
sort to available shelter, in violation of previous instructions 
and warnings. (Michigan Supreme Court, Gatewood vs. Con- 
solidated Coal Co., 158 Northwestern Reporter, 833.) 


Maryland Relief Fund Law Walid—The Maryland law 
which provides for a miners’ relief fund, fo be constituted 
by assessments against both employer and employed, is a 
valid exercise of the state’s police power to provide for the 
relief of dependent persons, and is not unconstitutional be- 
cause limited to particular occupations and to two counties 
—Garrett and Allegany. (Maryland Court of Appeals, Amer- 
ican Coal Co. vs. Allegany County Commissioners, 98 Atlantic 
Reporter, 143.) 


Responsibility of Employer for Negligence of Physician— 
When an employer derives no profit from an arrangement 
whereby he deducts a stated amount from his employees’ 
wages for the purpose of retaining a physician to attend 
them and their families in case of accident or illness, he 
is not liable for any negligence or unskillfulness on the 
part of the physician, unless he has failed to use due care to 
retain a reasonably careful and competent physician. (Miss- 
issippi Supreme Court, Eastman, Gardiner & Co. vs. Permenter, 
72 Southern Reporter, 234.) 


Reservation of Coal in Lease—Under a grant to a coal- 
mining company to remove all coal under a tract of land, re- 
serving to the landowner the “right to retain three acres in 
one body underneath the buildings now erected on the land, 
if desired, said three acres to be located” by him, there is no 
absolute reservation of three acres of coal under the build- 
ings, and if he gives no notice of location and accepts royalties 
on coal mined under the buildings he will not be permitted 
afterward to claim damages for removal of coal or occupation 
of the land under the buildings. (Pennsylvania Superior 
Court, Clark vs. Armstrong County Coal Co., 61 Pennsylvania 
Superior Court Reports, 521.) 
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General Labor Review 


The strike of the union men in the Northumberland County 
district of the anthracite region to compel all the mine 
workers employed in that section to join the union failed 
under its own weight. The employees never expected it to 
last as it did for 11 days. The union has “gone easy” all 
through the affair, adjudging that to suspend so many vio- 
lators of the contract would be suicidal. 

The organization was not sorry to see so much enthusiasm 
in the promotion of its success and was not unwilling to 
welcome the new members it was gaining. Other scattering 
strikes occurred throughout the anthracite region. 

In Somerset County, Pennsylvania, Judge Ruppel made 
permanent an injunction restraining union mine workers in 
Hooversville from intimidating the men who were working. 

In the Hocking district of Ohio the union has revoked the 
eharter of a local which followed a strike on the powder 
issue by another to get a mine foreman discharged. The 
miners at a small mine at Murray City in Hocking County 
have been complaining about the increase in the price of 
powder from $1.65 to $1.90. The men went on strike for a 
week before they returned to work. Apparently the price of 
powder was not restored to the original level. 

In eastern Ohio there has been a strike at the Custer mine 
of the Hutson Coal Co., near Hopedale, in Harrison County. 
The Warwick mine, the largest in Coshocton County, where 
the mines are indeed all small, is on strike to force the oper- 
ators to pay more for the removal of such drawslate as comes 
down without the miner being able to prevent it. About 120 
men have quit work, 

In West Virginia there has been an attempt to induce the 
miners in the flooded district to leave for other kinds of work 
in other states. Jack H. Nightingale, the state labor com- 
missioner, has been endeavoring by argument to prevent the 
men from leaving. Some of the miners have gone to the 
Fairmont region, where their presence is quite acceptable 
owing to the prevailing labor shortage. 

The Central Coal and Coke Co. has a strike at Huntington, 
Ark., the men at Mines 2 and 3 having quit work in violation 
of the orders of the board members of the organization and 
President Wilkinson, of the United Mine Workers of America. 
This strike is about payment for room-turning. The Hartford 
men of the same company have also come out. 

On Aug. 23 the joint subscale committee of the Southwest- 
ern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association declared that no 
agreement could be secured, the difficulty being largely in 
regard to the right of the employer to discharge men for 
violations of the company’s rules and State mining laws. 

The Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. has raised the wages of 
its miners 3c. per ton, or from 55 to 58c.—apparently the full 
*“McAlpin” wage increase. Other mineworkers of the com- 
pany are also to receive an advance. 


Lengthy Button Strike Ends 


When about 16,000 mine workers of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. and the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
went on strike in the Northumberland County section on Aug. 
17, it was expected that the suspension would be short. But 
the nonunion men and the men who refused to pay their dues 
were strong in their determination not to be coerced. The 
strike lasted 11 days, a longer vacation than most of the men 
meditated taking or were willing to take. Even then the 
100-per cent. union—the ideal of the unionist—was not at- 
tained. 

On Aug. 20, after the United Mine Workers’ general com- 
mittee had failed to induce the men to go back to work as 
their contract required, a special meeting was held at Kulp- 
mont. It was found that there were 62 nonunion men em- 
ployed by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. be- 
tween Locust Gap and Trevorton and 400 by the Susquehanna 
Coal Co. 

The larger part of the latter were engaged at the Cameron 
colliery and the mine workers decided to remain idle till 
all the men in this and other collieries were fully unionized. 
In many workings every man employed was a union man. It 


or Situation 
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was stated that the Cameron colliery had not worked so 
well as others in the last six months, and some of the work- 
men excused their failure to pay dues by saying that they 
had scarcely earned enough to clothe and feed their families 
and could not afford to make payments to the union. 

On Aug. 21 the Richards colliery, near Green Ridge, a 
Susquehanna Coal Co. plant, resumed operation after being 
idle four days. It was reported that two or three employees 
at this mine had not affiliated with the union, but as they 
had promised to pay their dues after the next pay day the 
other employees decided to return to work. On Aug. 21 there 
were still 368 nonunion men at the mines of the Susquehanna. 

On Aug. 22, owing to the labor trouble, fully 200 men left 
the anthracite region. Agents of the munitions plants in 
Delaware, New Jersey and Michigan had been busily seeking 
recruits, relying on the idleness and disaffection to enable 
them to secure men. 

On Aug. 24 the miners again had a meeting and decided to 
continue on strike. However, the Alaska and Reliance col- 
lieries of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. and 
the Richards and Pennsylvania collieries of the Susquehanna 
were running. The mine workers, however, promised to get 
them out on strike again on the following day, 


Went Back to Work with Many Nonunion Men 


But the strike was lasting too long to be a rest or a holi- 
day and when the general committee met at Kulpmont on 
Aug. 27 they were not so keen to wait till the last man was 
brought back into the fold. They found there were a few men 
still nonunionized—how many they apparently did not say. 
It was a fact, they declared, that there were so few who 
would not enter the union that the unionization was practi- 
cally complete and that the work of the organization would 
no longer be jeopardized by the presence of nonunion men. 

So finally on Aug. 28 the men and boys of 14 collieries, 
all those which were still on strike, went back to work. The 
return to labor may have been hastened by the declared in- 
tention of the Susquehanna Coal Co. that it would bring the 
men before the bar of the Anthracite Conciliation Board with 
District No. 9 and the international organization as de- 
fendants. The company intended to ask that damages be 
assessed for the injury done it by the enforced idleness. 

It.» was expected that following the decision in the Dan- 
bury Hatters’ case, in which members of the union who 
owned property were held liable for damage done to the com- 
pany, the mine workers who had struck entirely without 
cause or shadow of justification, and who in doing so had 
violated a solemn contract, could be made to pay just as any 
other person may be made to pay who agrees to do some- 
thing for a consideration and then fails to comply with his 
contract. 

The stand of the company could not but look entirely 
reasonable even to the mine workers. All the notions that 
laboring men are superior to contracts and are in fact an 
imperium in imperio, vanish in court. Mine workers are 
just common folk before the judge and are required to keep 
their agreements like other men, are subject to the call to do 
right and are not permitted to ride roughshod over their 


obligations. 


Hard Coal Mem Break Contract 


Looking at the week’s news one is compelled to wonder 
why the mine workers ever made a contract or approved of a 
conciliation board. For they violate their contract with or 
without a grievance against the employers, and when they 
have a-grievance they want to rearrange matters by a strike 
and not through the conciliation board. 

On Aug. 24, 800 employees went on strike at the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co.’s No. 10 colliery, throwing that oper- 
ation idle. There had been a heavy flood and much damage 
had been done. Twenty-five contract miners had been called 
upon to make repairs, and the men were dissatisfied as they 
could make more money as contract miners. 

On the same date 700 men went on strike at the No. 9 
colliery of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. at Sugar 
Notch because 20 men had neglected to pay their union dues. 
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An effort was made to compel everyone in and about the 
colliery to join the union regardless of their preferences. 

At the Mineral Spring colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. at Parsons, the contract miners have been demanding 10c. 
a foot for setting props. About 120 contract miners, dis- 
regarding the ruling of the officials of the United Mine Work- 
ers, which called on them to work while their grievance was 
adjusted, went on strike and about 600 men and boys were 
compelled to lay idle. 

At the Greenwood colliery of the Hudson Coal Co., Rend- 
ham, Penn., the men complained that their wages were less 
than at any colliery of the company and that the officials 
in the past had allowed the daymen an extra number of 
shifts so that they could make a fair monthly pay. The 
men stated that this arrangement had recently been discon- 
tinued. They also objected to the variation in the schedule of 
wages and stated that there were 16 different wage rates 
among the drivers alone. To change these alleged conditions 
the 900 men employed went on strike, but were induced to 
go back to work on Aug. 26 after a meeting held with the 
members of the miners’ local advisory board. 
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Ruppel Injunction Permanent 


The injunction of Judge Ruppel, forbidding the mine work- 
ers at Hooversville, Somerset County, Pennsylvania, from 
interfering with the men who were at work at the mines of 
that place has been made permanent. At the hearing the 
operators’ witnesses declared that their men were in deadly 
fear of night attacks. The mine workers replied that no 
parades had been held during the night and that the strikers 
made no demonstrations after dark. 

They denied having used the word ‘scab’ in reference 
to any mine worker, though they admitted singing a song 
containing the words “Don’t be a scab.” On the other hand, 
the mine workers declared the company’s guards had invited 
them to go to h— when a band of strikers passed an auto- 
mobile full of guards on the public road and an alterca- 
tion arose as to the room which each should occupy. 

The operators objected to the newspaper advertising of 
the union, in which mine workers were asked not to go to 
Hooversville and not to work for the companies till the 
strike was settled. It was alleged by operators that the 
mine workers carried guns, and in the reply the latter ad- 
mitted they did. They said that they borrowed a flag from 
the Patriotic Order of Sons of America, and that a rule of 
the order required this flag to be protected by color guards 
with empty guns. For this reason two strikers marched on 
each side of the flag with a gun. 

On all other occasions the color guards were members of 
the patriotic order named. Now if only a red-blooded patri- 
otic order could be found that would require a company 
of color guards with loaded rifles to honor the flag, what a 
convenient order it would be when a parade was planned to 
intimidate some unruly nonunionists. 

The mine workers reported last week as being on strike 
are still idle, and the companies whose operations are ham- 
pered by the union are gaining ground. The concerns which 
have been seeking the protection of the court are the Baker- 
Whiteley Coal Co., the Wilbur Mining Co., the Somerset Min- 
ing Co. and the Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co, 


Southwest Conferees Deadlock 


The subcommittee of miners and operators at Kansas City, 
consisting of Messrs. Howat and Diamond representing the 
miner workers, and Fleming and Jordan representing the 
operators, reached a disagreement on Aug. 22. The barrier 
in their path to accord is Section 4, providing methods for 
hiring and discharging, the miners’ representatives refusing 
to recede from the position that a man cannot be discharged 
for any cause, including offences in violation of the com- 
pany’s rules or in violation of the mining laws. 

The operators’ representatives reasserted this to be their 
privilege, while the miners declared that it should be used 
under restrictions. On Aug. 23 they reported a disagreement 
to the joint conference, and the outcome was uncertain. It 
was thought in some quarters that in case the joint confer- 
ence broke up, the operators of Oklahoma and Arkansas 
would attempt to make their own state contracts with the 
miners. 

There is still hope left in the promise made by the Inter- 
national office at Indianapolis that they will not tolerate a 
suspension. It is thought that the rank and file of workmen 
in Oklahoma and a majority of those in Missouri: feel that 
the position of President Alexander Howat, of the Kansas 
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miners, with respect to this clause is not tenable, and have 
so expressed themselves. Unless the Kansas operators agree 
to Howat’s contention a strike may occur at the mines of that 
state. The operators of the other three states are said to be 
standing unitedly for nothing more or less than what the 
New York agreement expressly provides and will allow no 
further changes to be made. 

On Aug. 23 W. L. H. Johnson, general commissioner for 
the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ Association, ad- 
dressed to that body the following letter: 

As was stated in my circular of July 22, it was agreed that 
an advance of 3c. per ton should be paid on mine-run coal ex- 
tracted by _solid-shooting or machine-mining, and 5c. per ton 
on pick-mined coal, where the same has been paid in pre- 
vious settlements under the Cincinnati and Cleveland agree- 
ments and where the same method of mining is continued. 
It was also understood that on all day labor, dead work and 
yardage and room-turning an_advance of 5 per cent. on ex- 
isting prices should be paid. In return for the mine workers 
contracting to continue at work pending negotiations it was 
agreed that the above advances should be effective Aug. 1 
and made payable on the first half of the August payroll. 
Where there are divisions of the advance between the loader 
and machine crew no definite settlement has been made that 
can cover all cases; therefore, each operator must determine 
this division with his district officers or local, or make arbi- 
trary division based upon existing percentages. 

The subcommittee on the interstate agreement has dis- 
agreed on Sections 3, 4, 6, 7, 12 and 19 and has so reported to 
the general conference today, and a recess was taken for the 
operators to confer together and another subcommittee may 
be appointed to confer again on the disputed sections, as it 
seems the best policy to continue negotiations as long as 
there appears an opportunity to get a satisfactory settlement. 

At the close of the month the subcommittee was still in 
session at Kansas City, wrestling with the question of the 
rights of applicants to appeal under Sec. 1 for employment 
or limited compensation. As the operators’ representatives 
refuse to change the wording and purport of six sections in 
the old contract a disagreement and a report to the general 
conference of inability to agree was expected on Sept. 1. 


Another Union Disciplined 


President John P. White has expelled another local union 
for going on strike contrary to the contract and the orders of 
the union. The 175 mine workers at mine No. 37 of the New 
York Coal Co. at Bechtel, Ohio, went on strike to compel the 
discharge of John Murphy who was engaged as mine fore- 
man at that plant. The mine workers were informed of the 
intended action of the union officials on Aug. 23 and on the 
day following the whole union was expelled. 

There are 500 mine workers who have struck in sympathy 
and they are still on strike. Doubtless similar drastic action 
will be taken in respect to them. Only one mine of the New 
York Coal Co. on the Toledo and Ohio Central Ry. side of the 
valley was in operation last week. The men at the mines of 
the Sunday Creek Coal Co., the New Pittsburgh Coal Co. and 
the Poston Consolidated Coal Co. have refused to join the 
strike. 

It is a pity the union seems able to squelch illegitimate 
strikes only when they are small. There is room for some 
such chastisement of contract breakers in the anthracite re- 
gion. The mine workers are getting out of hand entirely too 
often and are willing to be bound to neither their word nor 
the union. 
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Conmellisville Desires Better 
Coal Freight Rates 


Connellsville has for a number of years been utterly in- 
different to the freight rates for coal. The citizens of the 
region hoped that the transportation charges would always 
remain so high that the limited amount of coal found in the 
beds of the region would almost all be converted into coke in 
the ovens of the district before being transported. This cok- 
ing employed many men and the product made the section 
famous. 

Recently, however, Connellsville coke has lost its strong 
hold on the market. Byproduct coke which at first was con- 
sidered inferior has now proved even better than the best 
beehive coke. It is certainly a more profitable product than 
the beehive variety, for there is more of it per ton of raw 
coal used; and there are many byproducts formed which have 
a ready market, not to mention tar, which sells with some 
difficulty. These plants are all out of the Connellsville region 
and as they are economical they will operate when the Con- 
nellsville ovens are idle, 

So other centers are threatening to rival Connellsville 
and close its plants down, and the Connellsville citizens and 
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FIG. 1. COAL-FREIGHT DISTRICTS FOR POINTS WEST 
OVER PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 


coal producers are looking askance at the high freights which 
they are required to pay and they have recently made a pro- 
test to the Interstate Commerce Commission accompanied by 
elaborate tables, plans and charts showing that their coke 
business was not growing; that the new plants erected were 
being constructed elsewhere than in the Connellsville region; 
that byproduct coking was taking the place of beehive cok- 
ing, and that freight rates were higher from the Connells- 
ville region than from all competitive points. 

The Connellsville interests, in order to present their case, 
have formed the Connellsville Coal Tariff Association and 
have engaged C. Andrade, Jr., of 52 Vanderbilt Ave. New 
York City, to act as attorney, and J. P. Muller, accountant for 
Marwick, Mitchell, Pease & Co., to prepare the exhibits. 

From the plans thus filed two, relating to the Pennsylvania 
R.R., have been taken and redrawn, omitting some matters 
and adding some others. Fig. 1 shows the relation of the 
rates from various points to the West and Fig. 2 the relation 
Similarly to points in the East. 


How Connellsville Fares in Western Trade 


The Connellsville rate, in the map above, Fig. 1, which ap- 
plies to the whole area E—from Fairmont, W. Va., north- 
ward—is the highest of which figures are given for traffic 
west. Such districts, of course, should be excepted as make 
no pretensions of entering Western trade, except by way of 
the Great Lakes. There is a district in Indiana County that 
reaches down into Westmoreland County, marked F, which 
has a similar rating. All the other districts are rated from 5 
to 15¢e. lower. A small district D, which the original map 
calls Group 2 and which is located near Brownsville, has a 5c. 
differential in its favor over the Connellsville rate to points 
east of Toledo. The mines included in this area are those of 
the American Zine and Chemical Co. at Langeloth, Atlas Coal 
Co. at Atlas, Avella Coal Co. at Penobscot, Charles W. Braz- 
nell at Maple Glen, Clyde Coal Co. at Clyde, Fredericktown 
Coal and Coke Co. at Fredericktown and the Ten Mile Coke 
Co. at Besco. : 

There is a similar differential of 5c. in favor of the 
area marked C, which includes much of the Latrobe district 
and the area around Blairsville. A 10c. differéntial rules as 
regard the lower Kiskiminetas River district and the mines 
along the road from Butler to Freeport—the area marked B. 

A 15c. differential exists in favor of Groups 1 and 2 as 
named on the original map, here marked A and D. This 
area is quite large and includes the Panhandle steam-coal 
district, the Westmoreland-Irwin gas-coal district and most 
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of the Greensburg district. As already stated, the differential 
is only 5c. in favor of shipments which go east of Toledo from 
the area marked D on the map here given and Group 2 on the 
map presented to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It will be seen therefore that the Connellsville region pays 
on the Pennsylvania R.R. a rate equal with the highest on its 
Western traffic. The maps show nothing regarding the rates 
west from points east of area F or from mines in the Meyers- 
dale-Somerset district. 


Connellsville Pays Leading Coal Rate East 


It will be noted that on the map of freight-rate areas, 
which refers to the Eastern business, the Connellsville dis- 
trict is grouped with a large area that has been marked L. 
It includes the Lower Connellsville district or Klondyke 
(which is marked in the map as L. C. Dist. Klon.), most of the 
Panhandle steam-coal district near Pittsburgh, part of the 
Westmoreland-Irwin gas-coal district, the Allegheny Valley 
mines up to and beyond the Red Bank Creek and all the mines 
on the Sligo branch. It also includes all the Monongahela 
Valley down to Fairmont, W. Va., not hitherto included in the 
descriptions of other areas. This whole area has been de- 
scribed as the Pittsburgh-Aladdin-Lawsonham area. 

The northern part of the Westmoreland-Irwin gas-coal 
district K (dubbed the Westmoreland area) and the district 
between Lawsonham and Fuller on the Red Bank Creek 
(Low-Grade Division of the Pennsylvania R.R.), known on 
the map as the Fairmount section, have rates 15¢c. more 
favorable; and to a certain extent they deserve the greater 
consideration as they are, on the whole, nearer the market 
than the Pittsburgh-Aladdin-Lawsonham area though there 
are obvious exceptions. 

The Greensburg district, I, has a rate still better, 30c. less 
than the Connellsville district and 15c. less than the Fair- 
mount and Westmoreland districts of Pennsylvania. So also 
has the district east of Fuller, Known on the map as district 
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FIG. 2 


H. It includes Reynoldsville and Du Bois. Lastly, the Lat- 
robe-Clearfield district, G, has an advantage of 40c. over the 
Connellsville area. 

It is clear from the foregoing that Connellsville has some- 
what higher rates than her competitors, partly perhaps be- 
cause the district is in a central position too far east for the 
Western trade and too far west for the Eastern trade. It 
has the disadvantages as well as the advantages of centrality. 
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Articles om Safety and First-Aid ‘ 


The Oct. 2 issue of Coal Age is the annual “Safety 
Number.” We want every reader of the paper to send 
us an article covering some phase of safety or first-aid 
for publication in this special issue. If you have not 
already become a contributor to the editorial pages of 
Coal Age, start with an article in the Oct. 2 number. 
There is no subject pertaining to the operation of coal 
mines that is more popular today than the vital question 
of safety. Articles should be in our hands not later than 
Sept. 21. Wherever it is possible, photographs or draw- 
ings should accompany the contributions to illustrate the 
text. Every article published is paid for at a liberal 
rate. Help us make this year’s “Safety Number” a 
veritable encyclopedia of information on the subject. 
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Handling Water Underground 


For some reason or other the direct-acting, steam-driven 
duplex pump has always been a favorite for dewatering 
American mines. Just as the English coal industry has 
clung tenaciously to the type of pump that has steam cyl- 
inders on the surface and water barrels underground, the 
two being joined by connecting-rods, bell cranks, vertical 
pump rods extending several hundred feet down a shaft, 
then more bell cranks and connecting-rods, before the 
water plungers are finally reached, so the Americans have 
retained the “duplex” pump with its ravenous consump- 
tion of steam, long supply and exhaust lines, yet relia- 
bility withal. 

In its very best and most efficient form, when com- 
pounded or built triple-expansion, this type of pump is 
still well nigh insatiable in its steam consumption. Forty 
pounds of steam per service horsepower-hour is about the 
best—that is, the least—consumption commercially ob- 
tainable. This is a little more than three times the steam 
consumption of a good steam engine or turbine operating 
under favorable conditions. 

The article appearing on page 378, by H. S. Geismer, 
states that the cost of replacing a steam pumping equip- 
ment with an electrically driven one will be almost always 
paid for through the saving effected in a few months. 
This statement is often borne out in practice. 

In the light of this fact it is surprising that greater 
attention has not been paid to the pumping problem by 
coal-mine officials. While it is doubtless true that the 
steam-actuated pump was at one time a machine with 
high commercial applicability, and that it still doubtless 
has in many instances economic application, yet one can 
hardly believe that the pumping systems now in use at 
many coal mines, with their long and wasteful steam 
lines, are the result of careful and well-directed engi- 
neering skill. In at least many instances they are doubt- 
less the result of enlargement upon a small beginning. No 
plan was made in the start covering the ultimate develop- 
ment. Like Topsy they “just growed.” 
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lis the Union Worth While? 


Last week the general question was asked whether 
unionism as a whole had helped the workingman. The 
answer was in the negative, but it does not follow that 
the question, “Is the Union Worth While?” should be 
answered in a similar manner. 

For example, if we should ask, Is war worth while? the 
answer with most of us would not be long in coming; and 
it would be in the negative, for it is not hard to show that 
the sum total of the gains and losses of war has been a loss 
and not a gain. Some few—yvery few—have won, multi- 
tudes have lost, but on the whole for all of us during 
peace and not during war are our periods of progress. 

But the question is changed if we ask, Is an army worth 
while? Provided it is used for self-protection, an army 
is a most desirable part of the ménage of every country. 
We have to maintain armies because other people have 
them. In fact, as others have armies, we cannot do with- 
out one. Moreover, an army is a much needed institution 
if in an evil moment we seek to be aggressive and enlarge 
our place in the sun. 

Now it has been shown that when a body of union men, 
shoemakers, let us say, obtain a rise in wage, other men, 
miners, for instance, pay more for what the shoemakers 
produce. So the miners who are thus made to pay more 
need a union to enforce conditions under which the first 
union men to obtain a rise—the shoemakers—shall pay 
back the advantage they have taken by paying more for 
what the miners produce. The first union has employed 
the organization as a means of aggression, the second 
union has used it for defense. Perhaps the first union 
received a rise of 10 per cent. and the second union is at 
a disadvantage until it has gained its 10 per cent. and 
so recovered its standing. 

Now as a rule the people with unions get an advanced 
economic standing over nonunion men, who are quite apt 
to lag behind until there is a shortage of such craftsmen 
available, when at last slow-moving supply and demand 
does something for their welfare. The union helps to 
raise the wages of men in ununionized crafts because the 
men tend to drift into unionized employments and union- 
ized areas where the pay is more liberal. But the union. 
aids such men so slowly and indirectly that their income 
barely moves forward with that enhanced cost of living 
which results from labor agitation and wage increases. 

Hence it is that unorganized men quite usually suffer. 
That is why mining engineers make such poor pay. Only 
a few years ago a college graduate at a Pittsburgh univer- 
sity, a bright fellow, the best in his class, was lamenting 
the fact that if he engaged as an engineer for a coal com- 
pany he could get only $40 a month. That is why mine 
and firebosses are underpaid; and hence someone at a 
West Virginia mining institute condemned the concentra« 
tion of all the teaching effort on mine foremen and fire- 
bosses, who when taught were given less pay than the 
average miner, For a similar reason the clerk, despite 
his education, often receives less pay than a roadman. 
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So unions have their value. They enable one group of 
craftsmen to make all the other groups pay them a 
larger wage. If they deserve it, well and good; but 
who shall determine that? Since that cannot be accu- 
rately determined, the best thing the union can do is to 
enable its own group to maintain its status in the labor 
world. This is the essential work of unionism. 

Its right purpose is not to raise wages for one geograph- 
ical section of a craft to such a degree that the men in 
that section cannot get steady work. It is not to battle for 
a rearrangement of freight rates which will lay several 
thousand men idle. 

It is not to put barriers around men so that their 
production will be lessened and their labors made less 
useful to the world. It is not to disturb the balance of 
power so that the craftsmen in one trade receive twice the 
pay given those in another without any greater deserving 
and make the other craftsmen pay it. It is not to remove 
the profits of industry so as to cripple development and 
prevent the progress of invention and the introduction of 
labor-saving devices. 

The union is necessary because unions are here, as 
armies are needed because we are cursed with armies. 
And sometimes unions are required to curb the arrogance 
of capital; but at least as often the power of the employer 
is needed to curb the arrogance of unions, and worse yet 
in the coal business to curb the unfair aggressions of union 
men, for the average labor leader in the coal business is 
generally far more reasonable and responsible than the 
dominating forces to be found in the locals. The indi- 
cations are that the difference between them is due to 
the maturing influence of a contact with the labor prob- 
lem and consequently there is every hope that the con- 
science of unionism will progress as the years go by. 
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A Change in Style 


Our readers will probably be interested in knowing the 
reasons for the change in style adopted for the market 
and news departments of the paper, beginning with this 
issue. As will be noted, the old two-column page has 
been replaced by three columns, the widths of which are 
proportionately less. 

Decreasing the width of the columns makes it possible 
to decrease the space between lines, which substantially 
increases the capacity of the page. Our readers will 
undoubtedly be surprised to know that the quantity of 
material run in these pages under the revised style will 
be approximately 35 per cent. greater than with the old 
two-column form. This is therefore equal to an increase 
of between three and four pages in these two departments. 

A second determining factor was increasing the’ read- 
ability. At an international conference of printers held 
in Europe a number of years ago, the thirteen-pica 
column for six-point type was decided upon, after a long 
series of tests, as the one which the normal eye most 
readily carries through with a minimum effort. This is 
the column that has been «dopted by all newspapers and 
has become the standard the world over. In the market 
department the three-column page also gives greater 
flexibility in the sizes of the numerous tables to be used. 

It is needless to say that the change involves a sub- 
stantial increase in the cost of these pages, not only from 
the additional material run, but also the cost of setting, 
which will amount to, roughly, 40 per cent. mare. 
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Hielp That Precedes First Aid 


As “first aid” is usually understood, it is that medical 
and surgical assistance which may legitimately precede 
the help furnished by professional men. It does not 
include that rescue work which in general must be accom- 
plished before the first elementary medical and surgical 
aid can be provided. 

At least, that is how Coal Age views it. Perhaps 
the word is entitled to the larger meaning given in the 
glossary of mining terms in the “Coal Miners’ Pocket- 
00 Kitsch ne sci stenice or treatment which should be 
given an injured person Pepaedi acy upon injury or as 
soon thereafter as possible.” 

In the issue of Aug. 19 a Kentucky correspondent urged 
instruction in this rescue work. Miners in some parts 
of the country are being instructed in it, and an instance 
has been noted in which a team went through the 
motions of sounding the roof before removing the man 
from an imaginary rock-fall. Unfortunately, in their 
unreasoned mimicry they tried the roof immediately over 
the victim, assuring him thereby of certain death should 
all the loose slate respond in the affirmative to their 
questioning prods. 

Rescue should be studied, not only with relation to a 
mine fire or explosion, but in regard to the more frequent 
roof-fall. It is a fact that most victims in the mine 
are not found in their B.V.D.’s lying prone on their 
backs on a blanket with lots of air space and headroom 
around. As Coal Age has said, the men are frequently 
huddled up and more frequently fall face forward than 
face upward. 

But the doctors who train us apparently cannot ge? 
away from the conditions in an operating room. Assume 
you have your patient on an operating table; how, they 
ask, would you go about the work of bandaging? It 
was because Dr, McHenry got away from assuming such 
a pose for the victim with a broken back that his work 
was so interesting. 

Still more perplexing in the field is the diagnosis, 
which in a first-aid meet is already provided. If only 
when a man is hurt and covered with rock, someone 
would slip up with an envelope which, being opened 
revealed a typewritten statement of just what ills the 
victim had suffered, what prodigies of aid could we not 
render? Too often the bulk of the ills are discovered 
only after some grievous mishandling of the patient has 
intensified them, perhaps increased the agony of the 
spine, developed the compounding of the fracture, severed 
an artery and caused the victim to swoon. 

How important then it is to instruct men in the 
necessity of using the right methods prior to bandaging 
and in the Sel for guarding against the evil effects 
of a diagnosis which is incomplete, as it almost always 
must be under the mining conditions. It may be said 
of first-aid men, as it is often remarked about doctors: 
“Dead men tell no tales’; and “The grave covers up 
all mistakes.” 

Errors in bandaging may be concealed, but the mistakes 
in the pre-bandage period are not to be detected. Yet 
it is probable they are more frequent and more important 
than mistakes in bandaging. If anything can be done to 
make this rescue technique more efficient, it should cer- 
tainly be attempted, for what rescue man: has: not been 
filled with doubts when, first facing a groaning victim ? 
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Flower Gardens im Pamhandle 


W. Francis Hyde, head of the Welfare Bureau of the 
Wheeling (W. Va.) Commercial Association, and Webster 
H. Sill, Brooke County agent of the Panhandle Agri- 
cultural Club, have joined forces to develop home garden- 
ing and flower culture in the vicinity of Wellsburg, 
W. Va. 

The work in the Colliers mining section,.in the north 
of Brooke County, is being carried on with the complete 
codperation of the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
The company recently offered three prizes, amounting in 
all to $125, which were won by Louis Carodi, Steve 
Streho and Fred Roach, the value of their gardens being 
in the order named. The judges were Webster H. Sill; 
W.S. Owens, of Colliers, and A. L. Carter, of Follansbee. 

Miss Rose Dare, of Wellsburg, teacher of a rural school 
near that place, has a class of about forty young women 
in the Colliers section to whom she is teaching home beau- 
tifying, gardening, sewing and fruit-canning. Her work 
is being done under the direction of the Panhandle Agri- 
cultural Club. The girls, who are largely foreigners, 
are quick to learn under proper instruction. 


ay 
Miners To Lease Orchard Land 


U. S. Morris, the vice-president and general manager 
of the Superior Colliery Co., Wellston, Ohio, has offered 
to lease land for orchard purposes to the employees free 
of rental or taxes during the first three years. No 
definite plan has been prepared, as the following notice 
posted by the company clearly indicates: 

We shall be pleased to take under consideration a proposi- 
tion from our employees to lease land to them for orchard 
purposes, on condition that they organize a company for the 
purpose of making such a lease and operating an orchard. 
The offer is made solely with a view to benefiting our em- 
ployees and in the hope that the project may be worked out 
along lines that will yield them an encouraging profit on their 
investment. 

As much acreage as the proposed company can advan- 
tageously handle will be set off for the purpose, and no rental 
or taxes will be charged during the first three years. 

The management suggests this procedure: That each mine 
appoint one or more of its employees to serve on an organiza- 
tion committee to consist of committeemen from all the 
mines; that this general committee prepare a proposition, and 
when so prepared, a conference be held with the general 
manager to arrange the details of the agreement. It is likely 
that some plan can be worked out by which a small sum can be 
checked off at each pay from the wages due those who would 
be unable to make a full payment for their stock at one time. 

The Superior Colliery Co, is operating orchards, and it will 
give the proposed company the benefit of its experience and 
contribute in other ways to make the plan a success. 


Lathrop Mining Institute 


At a meeting held on Aug. 11 in the new amusement hall 
at Panther, W. Va., the Lathrop Mining Institute was formed, 
the members all being employed by the Panther and Lathrop 
coal companies, both owned by William Leckie. 

The Institute was named in honor of the late W. A. La- 
throp, who was, at the time of his death, which occurred only 
a few months ago, the president of the Lehigh Coal and 


Navigation Co. in the anthracite region in West Virginia and 
a stockholder in the Lathrop Coal Co. 

The guests of honor were L. Blenkinsopp, mine inspector of 
the 13th District, who delivered an address on “The Safety 
and Educational Benefits Derived from Mining Institutes.” 
He was followed by D. M. Farquharson, superintendent, Em- 
pire Coal Co., of Landgraff, W. Va., whose subject was ‘Co- 
operation Between Hmployee and Employer.” 

During the winter months an instructor in mining from the 
State University at Morgantown will deliver a lecture every 
two weeks. During the interval the men will study under the 
direction of a local instructor. At the close of the evening’s 
entertainment Mr. Leckie, amid much enthusiasm, turned over 
the new building to the employees of the Panther and Lathrop 
coal companies and their families. 
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llarvey’s Lake First-Aid Meet 


By Lewis RicHarps* 


The First-Aid Corps of the Fourth District of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., coal department, held 
a first-aid contest at Harvey’s Lake on Tuesday, Aug. 15. 
The meet is the lineal descendant of the contest that used to 
be known as the Woodward-Pettebone meet. The 6,000 
persons who were present arrived in five special trains, by 
street car, and by an unceasing line of automobiles. The 
first-aid contest was the main feature, but there were athletic 
events also, and in the afternoon awards were given to the 
most graceful dancers. 

The first-aid competition resulted in a tie between the 
teams from Auchincloss and Bliss, both of which made an 
average of 992. The $50 cash prize was divided between them 
and arrangements will be made so that transportation to the 
Detroit meet of the National Safety Council will be provided 
for both teams. The second prize of $35 cash went to the team 
from Pettebone, Nos. 3 and 4 shafts. This team received 994 
points. Truesdale shaft took third place, receiving $25 cash 
and scoring 982 points. The captain of each team received a 
safety lamp. 

In the mine boys’ event the first prize of $15 was divided 
between the Truesdale breaker boys and those of the Wood- 
ward colliery. Both teams made 96 points. Another team of 
Woodward boys received the second prize of $10. 

The Boy Scouts held a contest open to scout and church 
teams, Troop No. 2, of Edwardsville, taking first place and 
Troop No. 1, of the same town, being second. 

Just before the events three problems were selected from 
a list of sixteen which had been chosen and dispatched to all: 
(1) Compound fracture of the right wrist; incised wound from 
point of jaw to upper end of left ear; lacerations on back 
and front of right leg from instep to knee. (2) Dislocation of 
right thigh; compound fracture of middle third of right leg 
with arterial bleeding. (3) Asphyxiation by gas; patient to be 
earried 1v ft., artificial respiration to be performed by the 
prone or Schaefer method. 

The team of Woodward No. 17 slope had an unfortunate 
opportunity to exhibit its skill under actual conditions. A 
man was knocked down by an automobile and received a 
severe cut. The team dressed his injuries and dispatched the 
man to his home in Edwardsville. 

H. G. Davis, the popular district superintendent, made a 
speech commending the work of the competing teams and 
later presented the prizes. : 

Including the scouts and breaker boys there were 21 teams 
in the contest. For lack of judges it was necessary to divide 
these into three sections. There were six judges, two officiat- 
ing at one time. Pair one would judge section 1 in the first 
event, section 2 in the second event, and section 3 in the third 
event. The other judges were similarly distributed, so as 
to reduce the likelihood of any team suffering by reason of 
severity or involuntary favoritism in judging. As the field 
is somewhat small, many teams cannot contest at one time. 


*Secretary, First-Aid Corps of Fourth District, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., coal department. 
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Certification of Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 8—An interesting question has been brought 
forward by “Certified Foreman,’ Coal Age, Aug. 12, 
p. 276. Reference is there made to that clause of the 
Pennsylvania compensation law by which coal companies 
operating in the state are authorized to employ as mine 
foremen anyone “who, in the judgment of the operator, 
is a person equally competent” with the holder of a 
certificate. Naturally, certified men regard this as an 
invasion of their rights, as it makes men eligible to 
appointment to the position of mine foreman without 
having proved their qualifications, to do which the certi- 
fied men have spent years of study and labor, 

In order to determine whether this is a backward step 
in mining or to ascertain if it will prove a benefit in 
the long run the question must be considered from both 
sides. First, let us look at the bituminous mine law of 
Pennsylvania, relating to the appointment of mine fore- 
men, Art. 4, Sec. 1, which reads as follows: 


In order to secure efficient management and proper ventila- 
tion of the mines, to promote the health and safety of the 
persons employed therein, and to protect and preserve the 
property connected therewith, the operator or the superin- 
tendent shall employ a competent and practical mine foreman 
for every mine wherein 10 or more persons are employed. 
~ Again, the same law, Art. 24, Sec. 9, reads: 


It shall be unlawful for any operator, manager, or super- 
intendent to employ as mine foreman in any mine, or as 
assistant mine foreman in any gaseous mine, any person who 
has not obtained the proper certificate of qualification or 
service required by this act. 

The question arises, Why did the legislators think it 
necessary that mine foremen should be certified in 
previous years? If certification was necessary then, how 
much more is it necessary now when new methods of 
mining are employed; mine workings are further ex- 
tended; complicated machinery and equipment have been 
installed; and systems of mechanical haulage, locomo- 
tives and cutting machines are in use that require 
technical knowledge and training on the part of those 
in charge of the work. Moreover, the mining of deeper 
seams and the increased demand for larger outputs have 
greatly increased the dangers incident to mining, not 
only by producing greater quantities of gas and dust, 
but by requiring the employment of much foreign and 
incompetent labor in the mine. 

Coal mining today has become a science that no man 
can master except through a course of study, which I 
regret to say the new law discourages. No one will 
deny that the man who studies new methods of per- 
forming the work in charge is more competent than one 
who must depend on his previous experience under 
different conditions. I am glad to say that the ma- 
jority of our mine foremen are men who have from 15 
to 25 years’ practical experience and who have acquired 
besides a large amount of technical knowledge by hard 
study. It must be admitted, also, that there are many 
uncertified mine foremen whose practical experience 
and habits of caution render them fit to hold such 
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position. Others hold service certificates provided for 
by the law, who have never passed an examination. 

Now, in regard to the suggestion that “some boob 
who has a pull will get the place ahead of you,” allow 
me to say that this is almost equivalent to saying that 
the operator has more money than brains. I believe 
that operators realize now more than ever before that 
it is necessary to employ the most competent men as 
foremen, and the “boob with a pull” has little chance 
today. I believe that the new law has stimulated 
firebosses and assistant foremen holding second-grade 
certificates to strive to gain the first-grade certificate. 
At least two-thirds of those sitting at the last examina- 
tion in this district were men who held second-grade 
certificates, 

In closing, permit me to say that the disregard of the 
need of technical study in coal mining would place the 
industry back 40 years or more, and there is little need 
to fear that this will be done. 

THREE TIMES 

Spangler, Penn. 


CERTIFIED FOREMAN. 
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Merit vs. Favoritism in Gaining 
Promotion in Mining 

Letter No. 3—After reading the article entitled “Pro- 
motion Based on Merit,” Coal Age, June 3, p. 954, I 
looked to see the statements made therein flatly contra- 
dicted, as they are so at variance with the commonly 
expressed sentiments of industrial operators, not only in 
coal mining but in other industries. 

The commonly accepted definition of merit is, I be- 
lieve, the possession and practice of such virtues as make 
for distinction and entitle their possessor to preferment 
as a reward for his diligence and capability. In the 
treatment of this question, authorities and employers in 
every industry do not hesitate to emphasize the present- 
ment that advancement of employees is based solely upon 
merit. It is true that their idea of merit in a person 
may not accord with the definition just given, but may 
be tinged with sentiment arising from blood relationship 
or political influence. 

It must be admitted that the statements made in the 
article to which I have referred are true in practice and 
therefore incontrovertible, but favoritism shown a blood 
relation is only one form of injustice to other workers 
that, while it may be deplorable, is more justifiable than 
some other motives prompting unmerited promotion. I 
will cite two instances of my own personal knowledge, 
where the favoritism shown was not owing to blood re- 
lationship, but were prompted by purely selfish motives. 

~The first incident concerned the general foreman of a 
mine where I was employed as assistant foreman. This 
man had been in the employ of the company at the same 
plant, from the period of its development, with the ex- 
ception of about 18 months when he had filled the position 
of superintendent of several other operations of the same 
company. In both positions, he performed his duties to 
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the entire satisfaction of his employer, but the contin- 
gencies of the times brought him back to the original 
position of general foreman. His place as superintend- 
ent was filled by a man who had no practical experience 
in mining, but was appointed to that position by reason 
of the fact that he was an intimate friend of the general 
manager. A little later the corporation went into the 
hands of a receiver and the division superintendent, a 
practical mining man, was then made superintendent. 
Another change followed shortly and the superintendency 
was given to a total stranger, a man unacquainted with 
the plant. 


PRINCIPLE OF COOPERATION FAILED OF APPLICATION 
IN PRACTICE 


The second incident is a sequel to the first. Shortly 
after assuming office, the new superintendent organized a 
local institute of the mine officials and heads of depart- 
ments, both inside and outside of the mine, the purpose 
being to promote safety and efficiency. The principle 
laid down was that of mutual interest, codperation and 
toleration. The practical working of this principle failed, 
however, when one of the mine foremen in the employ of 
the company resigned to take a position as superintendent 
for another company. In the same mine there were four 
men who were competent and legally qualified to fill the 
vacancy made by the foreman’s resignation. One of these 
men had been a foreman for the same company at an 
adjacent and intersecting mine and, as far as was known, 
had filled the position with satisfaction. None of these 
men, however, was offered the position of foreman, but a 
young man who had been in the employ of another cor- 
poration was appointed to the place. 

Putting aside for the time the tendencies of blood re- 
lationship, and disregarding the elements of jealousy and 
envy that often lead to acts of discrimination in ap- 
pointments, it seems as if there must be some predom- 
inating trait common to a certain class of individuals 
and which the employer discerns, that indicates to that 
official the peculiar fitness of its possessor for promotion 
to a higher position. Employers of labor are not in 
business for the fun, nor are they actuated by purely phil- 
anthropic motives. They are out primarily and all the 
time for the “long green,” and it would be illogical to 
suppose that they retain unproductive material. 


DISREGARD OF Mrans Usep To Garin PROMOTION 


Therefore, aside from the factors mentioned above, 
the men who get the promotion are those who can pro- 
duce the goods irrespective of the means they employ. 
Modern business is conducted largely with slight regard 
for ethics. Could employers be induced to consider the 
means used in producing results, there would be fewer 
instances of unjust discrimination. True merit would 
obtain promotion, which would insure greater stability to 
business. 

Most men who have the ambition to acquire knowledge 
and ability through years of study that will place them in 
line for promotion and who keep abreast of the times 
by reading and the study of new methods in respect to 
their practical application to mining, possess the qualities 
that are commonly considered essential to success. Some 
men are naturally brilliant and attain a higher degree 
of proficiency than others who by dogged perseverance 
have acquired a capability that deserves recognition. 
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The claim of unmerited promotion is based upon pre- 
ferment on account of characteristics that are inconsistent 
with, the higher and nobler attributes here mentioned. 
The argument that the man who secures promotion be- 
cause of these characteristics will eventually come to grief 
is no consolation to the one whom he distances in the 
race. My experience convinces me that, because of the 
conditions prevailing in the business world today, pro- 
motion is not always the reward of true merit when a 
man is guided by the dictates of conscience and a sense 
of his moral responsibility and accountability for his acts. 

Windber, Penn. A. M. INE. 


Mining Thim Coal Seams 


Letter No. 5—Referring to the inquiry, Coal Age, 
June 17, p. 1067, in regard to mining thin seams of 
coal, permit me to submit the following: 

Seam No. 1 is a high-grade bituminous coal 314 ft. 
thick, overlaid with bad roof having numerous slips cut- 
ting across the bedding plane. Assuming this seam lies at a 
depth of, say 300 ft., I would adopt the longwall method 
of mining and step the working face so as to prevent the 
slips in the roof from having too great length, which 
might cause the loss of the entire working face by the 
falling of the roof slate. 

The gateways should be 10 yd. apart and 10 ft. wide, 
and each should be carried 5 yd. in advance of the next 
gate on the fast side. This advance of 5 yd. measures 
the length of step in the working face, and it is possible 
to reduce this amount if the roof improves. One disad- 
vantage due to the slips in the roof is that the coal on 
the loose end of each step is apt to be crushed by the 
pressure, making it more difficult to mine and, perhaps, 
impairing the quality of the coal. The roof will also 
give more trouble at the loose end on this account. 





NEED OF Goop PACKWALLS AND REMOVAL OF ALL 
TIMBER FROM WASTE 


In order to provide plenty of material for the first 
packs in a gateway, the roof brushings can be made from 
214 to 3 ft. thick. As the brushing is extended in the 
gateways, the material should be used to build good pack- 
walls on each side of the road. There should be no 
false packings, but the stone should be built up to the 
roof. 

All timbers should be drawn as the face is advanced, 
and no posts must be left standing between the packs, 
as this would interfere with the gradual settlement of 
the roof, which is so important to the success of longwall 
work. The building of good roadpacks and drawing of all 
timber prevent the bending action of the roof from affect- 
ing the gateways and reduce the cost of maintaining the 
roads. If the ripping of the roof in the gateways gives 
an excess of material over what is needed, this should be 
built in to the first gateways next to the main road. 

Cross-headings may be required, say 40 or 60 yd. apart, 
and these will need a somewhat thicker brushing. If the 
gateways are going to the rise the packwalls on the rise 
side of cross-headings should be made of greater thick- 
ness. ‘lhe tendency of workmen is to build a thicker 
packwall on the dip side of the heading, because that is 
less work. The coal should be well mined and allowed to 
break or be wedged down, as shooting the coal will increase 
the trouble due to bad roof. The system of longwall I 
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have described was that used at the Ashington colliery, 
Northumberland, England. 

Seam No. 2 is a split anthracite seam, the upper coal 
being 32 in. thick and the lower coal 14 in. thick, with 20 
in. of soft shale parting between them. I would work 
this seam by the double-stall method, driving the stalls 
30 to 35 ft. in width and carrying a road up each rib. 
Packwalls should be built on the gob side of each road. 
The material from the 20-in. parting should be stowed 
in the gob, except what is used in building the packwalls 
at the side of the roads. The thickness of pillars between 


the stalls should be such as to conform to the depth of 


cover and prevent the possibility of a squeeze. 
THICKNESS OF Pittars IN MACHINE WorK 


Longwall or breast machines can be used to undercut 
the coal. In this connection, let me say that it would be 
well to make the thickness of the pillars between stalls a 
multiple of the depth the machines will cut. For a 5-ft. 
cut, say make the pillars 20 ft. wide. The parting being 
soft will probably admit of the cut being made in the 
shale just above the bottom coal. It may be thought 


wise to leave a smaller pillar between the stalls than that I 


have mentioned, so that these pillars can be drawn back 
by pickwork, instead of using machines. 

Seam No. 3 is also anthracite; upper coal, 14 in. thick; 
bottom coal, 26 in. thick; and a hard shale parting 27 in. 
thick between them, which gives a total thickness of 67 
in., or 5 ft. 7 in. In my opinion, this seam can only be 
worked successfully by a longwall method similar to that 
I have described for working Seam No. 1, except that 
the cross-headings may be driven closer together and 
at an angle with the working face. In this case, it will 
not be necessary to step the face, which should be as 
nearly circular as possible and continuous, so as to allow 
the use of longwall machines. I would make the under- 
cut somewhat less than is customary with coal-cutting 
machines—say 414 or 5 ft. in depth. If the parting is 
too hard for the machines, the cut should be made in the 
bottom coal. 

That there may be sufficient headroom on the main 
roads I would brush the roof, provided this is not too 
hard, and it would then be better to lft bottom. 

Linton, Ind. W. H. Luxton. 
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Electrical Mine Equipment 


Letter No. 1—The reading of Letter No. 1, entitled 
“Steam vs. Compressed Air Line,” Coal Age, July 15, p. 
121, raises the question of the relative value of electrical 
equipment in mines. I agree with J. P. Stone, in pre- 
ferring the use of electricity to either compressed air or 
steam in the case there considered. I am an advocate of 
the use of electricity in both coal and metal mines. 

The use of electricity is rapidly extending to all parts 
of the world, owing to the higher efficiency and greater 
convenience of such installations. It is unnecessary to 
add that, with the increased cost of producing and mar- 
keting coal, every item of economy should receive careful 
consideration. Most mine managers are aware that 
greater economy and higher efficiency are obtained in the 
generation and distribution of electrical power wherever 
the size of the mine will warrant the installation. In 
the use of compressed air in mines, the difficulty of ob- 
taining the required working pressure increases with the 
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extension of the pipe line, and this difficulty is not ex- 
perienced to the same degree in the transmission of 
electrical power. . 

Electricity provides a simple and thoroughly flexible 
system for the distribution of power, especially in mine 
workings where frequent changes are necessitated by the 
progress of the development. Another point that is of 
great advantage is the ease and rapidity of making an 
electrical installation, which only requires: the stringing 
of the wires that conduct the current to the points where 
the power is to be applied. 

Experience gained in making many large installations 
proves that the loss in power transmission over consid- 
erable distances is small, and the cost of maintenance of 
the system much lower than that of other systems. In 
order to obtain the full advantage of an electrical in- 
stallation, care must be taken in the proper selection of 
the equipment so that it will fulfill the conditions re- 
quired. All electrical installations should be made under 
the direct supervision of a competent electrician or elec 
trical engineer. T. O. HueHes, 

Windber, Penn. Mining Electrician. 


Siphon Lime in a Mime 


Letter No. 4—The letters already written, in reply to 
the inquiry of John Bednar, Coal Age, May 13, p. 
858, leave little to be said by way of improvement. But 
my thoughts carry me back some 3,000 mi., to a mine 
where I worked on the other side, and where I became 
deeply interested in the troubles of the foreman who 
made vain attempts to convey water by a siphon to a 
very dusty part of the mine. 

As I remember, the conditions did not vary materially 
from those shown in Mr. Bednar’s sketch on page 858, 
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PRIMING A SIPHON HAVING TWO SUMMITS 


except that the distances were somewhat greater and 
there was a swamp between the points C and D, which 
gave two summits in the siphon line, as shown in the 
accompanying figure. Jim, the foreman, had the habit of 
always trying to work out his troubles by himself. The 
pipe line had been completed for about two weeks and 
was repeatedly filled with water carried in water barrels 
to each summit in the line, but the water refused to flow 
and everybody was saying, “Poor old Jim can’t get his 
siphon to work.” So much attention had he given to 
the siphon that his efficiency as a mine foreman was begin- 
ning to wane. 

About this time notices were posted announcing a 
football supper, and Jim was on the program, as usual, 
for he was a fair singer and had a good baritone for ren- 
dering old favorites. On this oceasion, however, the chaff- 
ing of the boys had taken away his appetite for pleasure, 
and when his turn came he gracefully declined. The chair- 
man, who was manager of the mine, advised him that he 
must find a substitute or set it up for the boys. 
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Jim turned quickly to the master 
mechanic and said: ‘Come on Dick and help us out with 
a recitation to satisfy the crowd. Make it up as you go 
along.” Dick was equal to the occasion and walked to 
the front as the crowd cheered. In reply to the chairman’s 
question, “What is it to be?” Dick promptly replied, 
“Siphons.” When quiet was finally restored, Dick be- 
gan and recited in clear tones the following: 


On hearing this, 


Siphons will not give much trouble 
If we could omit the bubble 
From the water on the crown 
When it commences to run down. 
Stop all leaks, is the step to cure; 
Then the water will run for sure, 
Other conditions being right, 

See that all joints are made tight. 
Prime me well, I'll do the work; 

It is my nature not to shirk. 

As Dick bowed and started back to his seat, Jim re- 
marked, “You are pretty well primed yourself, Dick.” 
This little episode established the best of relations between 
Jim and Dick, who put their heads together and devised 
a means of overcoming the difficulty in the siphon line 
in the mine. The distance between the two crowns at C 
and D was not great, and it was decided to break the hne 
at these points. ‘Two tees were then inserted in the line 
and, by means of nipples and elbows, the two summits 
were connected by a separate pipe connection, which not 
only served as an air chamber for the air accumulating 
at those points, but permitted the siphon to be filled with 
water at each summit by means of a handpump that 
drew water from a water-barrel placed as shown in the 
sketch. 

The scheme worked well, proving that two heads are 
always better than one. The siphon, which the boys 
christened “Dick,”’ was in operation for several years after, 
and it was customary, when a man was going in, for an- 
other to call out, “Prime Dick as you are passing.” By 
this means the air was constantly drawn from the pipe 
line and replaced with water as needed. The priming, 
done frequently, only required from 15 to 20 strokes of 
the pump, to make the flow of water continuous. 

Dunbar, Penn. JOSEPH A. GREAVES. 


Letter No. 5—I have followed with great interest the 
descriptions given in previous letters regarding the lay- 
ing of siphons in mines. I have installed and operated 
successfully nine siphons in different mines, where the 
lengths of the pipe lines ranged from 300 to 1,800 ft. and 
the vertical height varied from 8 to 26 ft., the latter being, 
in my opinion, about the limit of a suction lift in mine 
work, for elevations less than 2,000 ft. above sea level. At 
greater elevations than this, the suction lift is much re- 
duced. In the installations I have made the longer leg 
cf the siphon was invariably on the inby end of the line. 

There are only two principles that I consider as really 
essential to the successful operation of a siphon. They 
are, tight joints and a complete abstraction of air from 
the pipe line. The first of these requisites is easily ob- 
tained by the use of white lead in all the joints when 
laying the pipe. 

When the pipe has been laid, the siphon must be primed 
in order to start the flow. This is done in different ways. 
Thus, the pipe may be filled from an opening at the sum- 
mit by pouring water into it, having first plugged each 
end of the pipe so.as to prevent the water flowing out at 
those points. When the pipe is full the opening at the 
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summit is closed and the plugs drawn, first, the one at 
the upper or inlet end and, afterward, that at the lower or 


discharge end of the pipe line. 


Another method of filling a pipe is by. installing a 
small hand pump at the crown of the siphon and sucking 
the water from the upper basin to the crown, having 
first closed the discharge end of the pipe with a tight 
plug. As the water is raised to the summit by the pump, 
it is allowed to flow slowly into the discharge leg of the 
siphon until the entire pipe is full. I have sometimes 
placed the pump at the lower or discharge end, and drawn 
the water from the upper basin through the entire length 
of the pipe. In order to fill the pipe with water in this 
way, all the joints must be perfectly Hen. and a good 
pump used. 

In any case, when filling the pipe, or, as we say, when 
priming the siphon, care must be taken to do it slowly 
in order that no air will be entrapped in the pipe, as 
this would interfere with the successful operation of the 
siphon. I have found it a good plan to place a foot 
valve at the intake end of the pipe as this is of great 
assistance in priming. I have also found it of advantage 
to make the discharge end of the pipe somewhat smaller, 
which helps to prevent the entrance of air into the pipe 
at this point. 


EXAMPLE OF LACK OF PROPORTIONING SIZE OF PIPES 


I always consider it a bad plan to extend the dis- 
charge end of the siphon to a point more than 34 ft. of 
vertical height below the summit, this being the water 
column supported by atmospheric pressure at sea level. I 
have found that a greater fall than 34 ft. tends to pull 
the water in the outer leg of the pipe faster than the at- 
mospheric pressure will force it into the other end and, 
as a consequence, air bubbles separate at the summit and 
these soon interfere with the operation of the siphon. 
Although I have seen many siphon lines that would not 
work, I have never had the same experience myself. 

When the pipe line has been well laid, and the joints 
are tight, I would recommend priming the siphon by 
means of a pump at the discharge end, for the reason 
that this method does not necessitate hauling water to 
the summit and is generally more effectual in excluding 
air from the pipe. JOSEPH VIRGIN. 

Moundsville, W. Va. 


|The above letter, hke many others that have been 
written on the siphon, while drawing attention to many 
practical points that must always be considered in the 
laying of a pipe line in a mine for this purpose, shows 
the lack of the writer’s appreciation of the fact that a 
pipe line should always be proportioned so that the flow 
of water in the suction end from the supply basin to 
the crown, under atmospheric head, shall be equal to or 
greater than the flow in the discharge end from the crown 
to the lower basin, under gravity. 

This point was emphasized in the reply to the original 
inquiry that appeared in Coal Age, Vol. 9, p. 858. Mr. 
Virgin states, in his letter, that he has “found it of ad- 
vantage to make the discharge end of the pipe somewhat 
smaller,” and again, he says it is “a bad plan to extend 
the discharge end of the siphon to a point more than 34 
ft. of vertical height below the summit, this being the 
water column supported by the atmospheric pressure at 
sea level,” adding, “I have found that a greater fall than 
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34 ft. tends to pull the water in the outer leg of the pipe 
faster than the atmospheric pressure will force it into the 
other end.” 

It is needless to say that this trouble is due to the lack 
of such a proportionment that the size of pipe will con- 
form to the length and vertical rise or fall in each end 
of the line. When this is not done the siphon tends to 
empty itself, or unnecessary trouble is experienced from 
the accumulation of air at the crown. When the pipe 
is properly proportioned, a siphon will run full, which 
helps to sweep away the air that would otherwise accumu- 
late at the summit. Reducing the size of pipe at the dis- 
charge end, as mentioned by. Mr. Virgin, has the same 
effect as throttling the flow of water at that point by a 
valve, which is often resorted to as an expedient to pre- 
vent a siphon from running dry when the pipe is not 
proportioned to suit the conditions.—Editor. | 


Coal Mining, Politics, and Labor 


Letter No. 2—The Foreword that appeared in Coal 
Age, Aug. 5, written by Carl Scholz, will cause many 
who read it to realize the gulf that has come to separate 
the men who control the capital of our country and the 
men who produce the commodities that make it possible 
for capital to exist. 

Mr. Scholz deplores the lack of interest taken by the 
business men of the country in the politics of state and 
nation, claiming that the labor vote has increased rapidly 
in strength in recent years, and that many representatives 
of labor now occupy places in the state legislatures and 
other important positions in the Government. Mr. 
Scholz’s assertions, in this respect, are hardly supported 
by facts, which I believe will show that not 10 per cent. 
of Congress are labor men. 

Although one of the great mass of producers against 
which Mr. Scholz’s remarks are largely directed, I wish to 
be fair and not influenced by a natural bias that pertains 
to my environment. I realize that I view the industrial 
question that interests us all from the proletarian stand- 
point, as I am a wage earner and not a capitalist. My 
father was poor and, in his distress, took me into the 
mine at the early age of eight years, where I have worked 
ever since, The conditions that surround the wage earner 
in a mine are severe and beyond his power to control and 
must remain so until labor and capital see things as the 
good Lord would have us see them. 


Trt GoLpEN RULE THE ONLY SOLUTION 


The practice of the golden rule, “Do unto others as 
you would have them do unto you,” is the only thing 
that will work a change in our whole economic system. 
In other words, the great and good men of the future— 
men who are really worth while—will be those who are 
more desirous of improving the conditions of their fellow- 
men than of accumulating great wealth. Men with an 
income of $100,000 a year will realize that they have 
the means to alleviate the burdensome condition of others 
who have not the same opportunities, but whose daily 
toil contributes to their wealth. 

Mr. Scholz says, “In this land of opportunity we all 
start with the same advantages.” I would that he 
could realize that the same opportunities are not open 
to all men, even though they possess the ability to avail 
themselves of the advantage thus offered. I feel that we 
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should all do what lies in our power to bring these two 
great classes of men together that they may come to 
realize each other’s conditions and view the problems of 
life from a common standpoint. 

In his argument, Mr, Scholz speaks of the Clayton 
bill as permitting “laborers and farmers to codperate and 
organize for their mutual protection,” while, he says, 
the Sherman bill “makes combinations of capital illegal.” 
But, the past history of the Sherman bill, when reviewed, 
shows, in the Standard Oil decision affecting $29,000,000 
of capital and the Tobacco Trust involving $90,000,000 
of capital, that the measure was much needed to stay 
these great accumulations of wealth and power in the 
country. : 

This, however, is ancient history. The question of the 
hour, that should be carefully considered by the big men 
of the country, who control such great business interests 
as Mr. Scholz, is, What can be done for the welfare of 
the employed whose labors are so necessary to industrial 
success? A little reflection will show plainly that the 
great mass of workers have come to regard their em- 
ployers with a grain of suspicion, and even doubt the 
sincerity of many of their welfare movements. 


To ReEstorE CONFIDENCE AMONG EMPLOYEES 


The question then is, How can confidence be restored 
so that greater harmony may prevail? The answer to 
this query is, By operators providing such simple necessi- 
ties for their employees’ comfort, as for example, drinking 
fountains of pure running water at the head of the shaft 
where the tired and thirsty men coming out of the mine 
can refresh themselves before going home. The wash- 
houses provided by many large companies are a step in 
this direction, 

Another provision that would show the consideration of 
employer for employed is a suitable shed or other pro- 
tection at the head of the shaft that would not make it 
necessary for miners to stand for a half-hour or less in 
a driving rain or snowstorm before being lowered into the 
mine. Many a miner goes to his working place drenched 
to the skin, for the lack of such provision at the shaft. 
Simple efforts such as these would be a dollar-and-cents 
investment and would eradicate from the minds of workers 
that rebellious feeling that often prevents them from 
doing an honest, sincere day’s work in return for their 
daily wage. 

I want to refer to one other point, which relates to 
the general welfare of coal mining in the different states 
and districts. These thoughts were aroused by reading 
the two editorials in the same issue of Coal Age, page 233, 
entitled “What Are Fair Freight Rates?” and “Ultimate 
Outcome of Unionism.” Owing to the different condi- 
tions governing coal mining and the marketing of coal in 
different localities, we find operators and miners in one 
district standing together in opposition to their brother 
operators and miners in another district and engaging in 
an industrial war. 

In such cases, the employer and employed stand side 
by side in the fight, because their interests are one. yee 
question of the transportation and marketing of coal i 
a difficult one and should be carefully studied to camaets 
petty strikes in the industry. W hile my views may seem 
pessimistic in some respects, I want to say that I see a 
brighter future dawning—one of goodwill to all men. 

Nanticoke, Penn. W. A. BARRETT. 
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The Hlydraulic Ram 


Will you kindly explain the principle and mode of con- 
struction of the hydraulic ram and its application in 
coal mining. Our camp has a good reservoir of pure 
water at an elevation of about 50 ft. above the surface 
- plant at the shaft. This head is sufficient to supply all 
the water required at the plant; but, to supply the town 
400 ft. in elevation above the shaft, it has been necessary 
to pump the water from the reservoir into a large sup- 
ply tank on the hill. Kindly advise if we could not 
avoid the expense of pumping by installing a hydraulic 
ram at the shaft that would elevate the water to the 
tank automatically. MiIn1nG ENGINEER. 

——., fll. 


The hydraulic ram, when properly installed, is a very 
useful and effective means of elevating water to a height 
a number of times greater than the supply head. Its 
action is automatic and continuous. 

The principle of the hydraulic ram is the utilization 
of the kinetic energy of the flow of water in the drive 
pipe leading from the supply basin or reservoir to the 
ram. Good results are obtained when the drive pipe is 
laid to a grade of 1:6 or has a fall of 1 ft. for each 6 
ft. of length of pipe. 

The general arrangement is shown in the accompany- 
ing figure. At the lower end of the drive pipe is a puppet 
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GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF HYDRAULIC RAM 


valve P. This valve is held open by a spring coiled 
about the valve stem, as shown in the figure. The ten- 
sion of the spring is so regulated, that when the water 
in the drive pipe attains its full velocity, the valve will 
close under the pressure of the water. Any arrangement 
that will make the closing of this valve more sudden will 
improve the action of the ram, as a greater kinetic en- 
ergy is thereby transmitted to the water column in the 
delivery pipe through the clack valve C, which is raised 
by the force of the water below when the puppet valve 
closes. 

In order to maintain a more or less continuous flow of 
water in the delivery pipe, the air chamber A is em- 
ployed. The compression of the air above the water in 
this chamber is utilized to keep the water flowing in the 
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delivery pipe during the brief period that the puppet 
valve is open and the clack valve closed. The velocity 
of the water fluctuates with the movement of these valves, 
the entire action being a pulcating movement. Again, 
as the pressure in the air chamber reduces, the puppet 
valve is forced open by the spring at the same time that 
the clack valve closes. 

The diameter of drive pipe is given by the formula, 


lh, 

te he 1 
“= Nion ci 
d == Diameter of drive pipe (in.) ; 


G = Desired delivery (gal. per min.) ; 

h == Feed head (it.); 

h, = Delivery head (ft.). 
The diameter of the delivery pipe should be about one- 
half that of the drive pipe. 

It is now necessary to, calculate the velocity of the 

water flowing in the drive pipe at the moment the pup- 
pet valve starts to close, by the formula 


a Ry NEE ‘ 
"=" NGTF @r? + Dd 
v = Velocity of flow in drive pipe (ft. per sec.) ; 
g = Acceleration due to gravity (32.16 ft. per sec.) ; 
f = Coefficient of friction of water in pipe (for a 
clean pipe, f = 0.006) ; 
| = Length of drive pipe (ft.) ; 
r= Ratio of diameter of drive pipe to diameter of 
puppet-valve opening. 
The flow of water in the delivery pipe is given. very 
closely by the formula 


"ext 8 ld ,v? | (3 
Gf = 2.45 Vat 3) 


It is of advantage not to have the drive-pipe grade too 
lone. When the reservoir or supply basin is at a great 
distance from the location of the ram, the pipe line can 
be laid level, except the last 200 or 300 ft. from the ram, 
which should have a grade of 1:6. In general, the feed 
head should be from one-tenth to one-fifth of the de- 
livery head. 

To illustrate, a ram that will deliver, say 25 gal. of 
water per minute at an elevation of 400 ft., under a 
feed head of 50 ft., will require a 4-in. drive pipe, hay- 
ing a grade of 1:6 for a distance of 250 ft. and a 2-in. 
delivery pipe. The velocity of the flow in the drive pipe 
at the moment the puppet valve starts to close will be 
about 19 ft. per sec. Assume diameter of puppet valve = 
3 in. and length of delivery pipe J, = 2,000 ft. 


a 
> 
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(2) 





Correction 


In the inquiry, in regard to removing gas in rise head- 
ings, Coal Age, Aug. 12, p. 281, the location of corre- 
spondent was given as Gibson, N. M., instead of Gibson, 
Penn. There is practically no gas in .the Gibson mines 
in New Mexico. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—Why is it dangerous to use more than one kind 
of explosive in the same drillhole? 

Ans.—Different grades and makes of powders have 
different rates of burning, some slower, others more 
rapid. The explosion of black powder depends on the 
generation of a certain quantity of heat, which requires 
more time in some powders than in others. Hence, when 
different grades of powder are mixed in the same drill- 
hole, the powder that burns more rapidly or requires 
less heat for its explosion will fire first, while the other 
powder will be blown into the air before exploding. 
Thus, a portion of the explosive force of the charge is 
expended on the air, which is a dangerous condition in 
coal mining, especially where gas or fine inflammable 
dust. is present. 

Again, other powders detonate instead of burning 
quietly upon ignition. It is always dangerous to mix 
such a powder with ordinary black blasting powder. 

Ques.—A fire is discovered at the face of an airway. 
There are ten chambers being worked on the gangway, 
and these are giving off explosive gas. The air current 
enters the airway and returns through the gangway and 
chambers to the main return aircourse. How would you 
proceed to extinguish the fire with due regard to safety? 

Ans.—Withdraw the men working in the chambers 
or gangway promptly and permit no one to enter the 
gangway. Using safety lamps, proceed with necessary 
caution up the airway and start to open a crosscut as 
near as practicable to the seat of the fire, so as to short- 
cirewit the air at this point and prevent it from passing 
over the fire. It is fortunate if the chambers are all 
outside of this point; otherwise, a brattice must be ex- 
tended, from the outby corner of the crosscut on the 
gangway, forward so as to conduct the air up the gangway 
to the mouth of the last chamber, if this is possible. 
Also, a brattice must be erected on the gangway just 
inside of the mouth of that chamber, and another on the 
airway inby from the crosscut just opened. 

In the meantime, efforts must be made to fight the fire 
by the best means available, using water, steam or carbon 
dioxide. It may be found advisable to shut off the fire 
by building permanent stoppings both on the gangway 
and the aircourse, and allow the fire to smother itself. 
In that case, by building the first stopping on the gang- 
way, the gases produced by the fire will be confined and 


the danger of explosion will generally be less, although 


work on both of these stoppings should be in progress 
- at the same time, the gangway stopping being closed first 
and shortly after that the stopping on the airway should 
be closed. 

There is some difference of opinion in regard to the 
building of the first stopping when sealing off a mine 
fire. Some prefer to close the intake side first. But 
the best practice is, having first short-circuited the air, 
to close the return and after that to seal the intake. 


Ques.—What do you consider the most efficient method 
of timbering in chambers where a fireclay roof exists? 

Ans.—Assuming the fireclay is of considerable thick- 
ness, or more than can be conveniently taken down, a 
system of forepoling may be necessary to protect the 
miner at the face. Two or three rows of timbers should 
be maintained parallel to the face, in each chamber, the 
rear row of timbers always being drawn as a new row is 
set in place. Where forepoling is required to hold the 
roof it will be necessary to use crossbars above the posts 
to support the spiles, which are driven forward over the 
crossbars as the face is advanced. This will only be 
necessary, however, where the fireclay tends to fall be- 
tween the timbers. 

Ques.—What are the chief features in connection with 
properly covering the entire surface of the end of a prop 
with a suitable wedge? 

Ans.—It is customary to use a cap-piece of compara- 
tively soft wood above a post, in order to distribute the 
pressure over a greater area of the roof and thus prevent 
the head of the post from being forced into the strata, 
and further to bind together the fibers at the top of 
the post. The cap-piece should be a little wider than 
the head of the post and from 18 to 20 in. in length. 
If this is tapered in the form of a “wedge,” the roof 
pressure will not be evenly distributed over the head of 
the post, unless the latter is cut to correspond to the taper 
of the wedge. It is better to use a flat cap-piece instead 
of a wedge when setting a post. A post should not be 
set too tight, as the settlement of the roof will often 
break the timber when it is set tight between a hard roof 
and floor. <A post should only be set tight enough to 
hold its position. 

Ques.—What safe method would you adopt to work 
breasts on a pitch between 50 and 75 deg., the vein being 
from 5 to 7 ft. thick? Explain fully. 

Ans.—Drive the breasts to the rise of the gangway 
on the full pitch of the seam. Assuming the gangway 
is driven in the seam, a chute is started in the center of 
each breast, on the rise side of the gangway. The chute 
is driven narrow for a distance of 6 or 8 yd., depending 
on the hardness of the coal, and then widened out to the 
full width of the breast. A manway is also driven to 
the rise of the gangway, in the center of each pillar. At 
about the same distance (6 or 8 yd. above the gangway ) 
the manway is branched to form a Y, each branch con- 
necting with the breast on either side, where it has 
attained its full width. From this point, manways are 
continued up each side of each breast, as the work 
advances, ‘The manways are constructed in the breasts 
by setting timbers about 2 ft. from the rib. Planks are 
spiked to these timbers so as to form a good chute for 
the coal as it is mined. When mining a breast the men 
stand on the broken coal in the chute. They gain access 
to the face of the breast by means of the manway on 
either side. The coal is drawn from the chute only as 
the work advances, so as to give the miners a good foot- 
hold or standing at the face. 
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An Old Friend in a New Guise 


COAL MINERS’ POCKETBOOK: Principles, Rules, Formulas 
and Tables. Formerly the Coal and Metal-Miners’ Hand- 
book. Pp. xxvi + 1150 + 22 index; 414%x6% in.; ade- 
quately illustrated. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 239 West 
39th St... New York, publisher. Leather. Price, $4 net. 


Every little while someone writes to ‘Coal Age” and de- 
sires to be directed to some book which covers coal mining 
completely. Hitherto it was hard to recommend any American 
book which by the broadest interpretation could be regarded 
as filling that description except the textbooks of the In- 
ternational Correspondence Schools. 

But the Coal Miners’ Pocketbook was qualifying for this 
place, and now after revision and elaboration it comes very 
near the point in which it covers all the phases of coal mining. 
Always a valuable handbook, it is now more valuable and 
more complete than ever. 

It will only be necessary to quote from the preface of 
this, the eleventh edition, to show that the book is largely 
rewritten. While in revision the name has been changed 
from “The Coal and Metal Miners’ Pocketbook” to that of 
the “Coal Miners‘ Pocketbook” and in the process much 
metal-mining information has been perforce omitted, yet it 
is a bigger book than ever and now reaches 1,172 pages. 


New Sections Added and Old Ones Enlarged 


The preface reviews the changes made as follows: 

The subjects of weights and measures and mathematics 
have been entirely rewritten and greatly enlarged. The de- 
partment on surveying has been expanded to include leveling 
with the aneroid barometer, so much of railroad surveying as 
is necessary at mines and the determination of the meridian 
both by solar and pole-star observations; and to it have 
been added some practical notes on surveying as ordinarily 
practiced in flat seams. 

Under mechanics, strength of materials, ete., will be found 
complete tables of specific gravities and weights of various 
substances per cubic foot. The department on concrete con- 
struction is entirely new and complete and is of timely inter- 
est. Hydrostatics and hydraulics have been enlarged by the 
addition of entirely new tables. Pump machinery now in- 
eludes centrifugal pumps. 

The department on fuels has been practically rewritten 
and now contains the best formulas for calculating the heat- 
ing values of coals from their proximate and ultimate ana- 
lyses, as well as complete tables of analyses of American 
and foreign coals. The notes on prospecting include the 
newer types of drilling machinery. The matter on mine tim- 
bering is practically new and includes notes on the preserva- 
tion of timber, steel timbers, ete. 

The subject of flushing culm has been brought up to date 
with numerous examples drawn from recent practice. The 
subjects of explosives and mining machines have been re- 
written on the lines of modern practice. Under hoisting and 
haulage will be found much entirely new matter on gasoline 
and storage-battery locomotives, and the subject of tracklay- 
ing has been entirely rewritten. The subject of the treat- 
ment of iniured persons is now up to date, and the glossary 
has been enlarged. 


Safety Devices Specific to Mining 


As has been stated, the book lacks almost nothing that 
should be included. There is not enough perhaps on regula- 
tion safety devices for what are distinctively mine hazards. 
Nothing is said apparently about detaching hooks, keps, dogs, 
safety catches, overwind devices and car couplings, and in 
timbering no reference is made to the French system 
of extending “allanges’’ to the working face. But these are 
small omissions at most. 

The glossary is a part of the work that is perhaps not ex- 
tremely important. Still, realizing how much difficulty the 
reviewer has had in understanding English books, he does 
wish that many English terms had not been omitted. And 
perhaps some persons not acquainted with American phrase- 
ology may wish the list of native words were generously ex- 
tended. 

Among the many words missing are gob heading, shoofly, 
skinner, dummy, dummy pit, barney pit, niggerhead, cocker 
sprag, peacock coal, rooster coal, brick coal, mother coal, 
dead coal, trunnel head, face heading, dataller, dayman, 
drawrock, sulphur ball, flake sulphur, water eutter, car 
pusher, overburden, double entry, plaster joint, cross-hairs, 
eyepiece, object glass, vertical circle or are, breast machine, 
crab or reel locomotive, turret machine, retarding conveyor, 
car retarder, trommel, bar cutter, shortwall machine, longwall 
machine, strike, suspension, button strike, coke leveler, coke 
Cvawer, revolving dump, first aid and bustle. 
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Only a few of the many meaning’s of some words are given. 
Thus “snubbing”’ is now generally: used not to express the 
making of an undercut, but the shaping of an electric-ma- 
chine cut so that the coal on falling will roll over and be 
in shape for loading. This is done by hewing coal off the 
upper side of the cut till its cross-section is roughly of a 
V-shape. 

“Spreader” 
a shaft or slope. 
The word “scraper” 


is defined solely as a timber stretched across 
The mule’s “spreader” receives no notice. 
is defined only as a tool and not as a 
workman. “Neck” is a “cylindrical body of rock differing 
from the country (rock) around it.” No attempt is made to 
define the neck of a room. Nor is the word “pit’’ defined as a 
low trackage point where cars are assembled. 

“Rashings” is not given, though the word is defined under 
“rash.” “Buddy” also’is spelled “‘butty” and the reader might 
well overlook it if he searched the glossary for the word as 
it is most generally and most acceptably spelled by the 
mining men. “Brattice” is described as a lining or par- 
tition—a definition that is somewhat inadequate. ‘‘Pentice” is 
described only as a timber erection, whereas the word is not 
so exclusive and may refer to. a body of rock left for the 
purpose of protecting workmen in a shaft, as when a shaft is 
being lowered and a pentice of rock is left above the shaft 
extension to protect the men from falling rock and coal 
which may descend from the moving cages. 


Words That Might Be More Precisely Defined 


“Warning lamp” is defined as a safety lamp with certain 
delicate apparatus, and the statement is added that “as small 
a quantity as 3 per cent. can be determined by this means.” 
Apparently a decimal point was omitted before the figure 3. 
The ‘“theodolite” is described as an engineers’ large transit 
with attachments. In practice a “theodolite” is an instru- 
ment like a transit, but with a telescope so long that it can- 
not be revolved through a full circle on its bearings. Hence 
with the theodolite whole angles are measured, while with the 
transit it is usual to measure only the change in direction 
from the previous line. 

“Bank to bank” is given the definition of “shift.” That 
may have been its original meaning, though it is likely that 
“bank to bank” was always rather an adverbial expression 
than a substantive and meant “from the time the workman 
entered the mine till the time he left it.” This may be more 
than a shift, for the shift may count from the time he reaches 
the working face and may end when he leaves it. Or again 
“bank to bank’? may be less than a shift, for drivers might 
well be paid from the time they leave the mule barn till they 
return to it. At present the miners want to make “bank to 
bank” mean shift or less than a shift. The word is a loose 
one and might well be avoided till it is officially defined. 
All we know definitely about it is that it does not mean 
“shift” or it would not be a matter of dispute whether the 
time of working shall be reckoned “from bank to bank.” 
Everybody admits that the miner must work a full shift. The 
dispute is on the duration of that period. 
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Are You Burning Up Profits? 


THE COST OF POWER: A Big Business Problem. By Gerald 
B. Gould and Carleton W. Hubbard. Pp. 120 + 4 p. index; 
454x65% in.; 13 illustrations. Fuel Engineering Co. of New 


York, 106 East 19th St., New York, publisher. Price, $2 
net. 
This little book, produced primarily to advertise the 


service of the Fuel Engineering Co., is a meaty, though ele- 
mentary, publication well worth reading. To the man who 
assumes that coal is just coal it is a revelation. He begins to 
vealize how various are the products of Nature’s workshop 
and to understand the reason why the modern power house 
demands that the material supplied shall satisfy certain 
minute specifications. 

The man who wants to get his information in a simple 
manner has a welcome place for such books as these in his 
library. The incentive of wanting to sell something—service 
or supplies—quite usually puts a zest into the medium used 
for that purpose, which zest technical writing too often lacks. 
If the average author would write as simply and directly as 
the advertising man, perhaps so many books would not go 
seeking for readers, 
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Washington, D. C. 


Several weeks ago Hon. George F. O’Shau- 
nessy directed the attention of the Federal Trade 
Commission to the dissatisfaction caused in Provi- 
dence, R. I, by the alleged high retail prices 
of anthracite coal, which had prevailed for some 
months in that city. Complaint was being made 
in particular. it was stated, that consumers in 
Providence had been paying substantially more 
for coal than consumers in Boston, although the 
latter city was farther from the coal field than 
Providence , 

An inquiry was immediately instituted by the 
Commission for the purpose of determining 
whether the high prices alleged to exist in Provi- 
dence were due to any act or practice which the 
Commission could reach through the quasi judicial 
powers conferred upon it by the Trade Commis- 
sion Act or the Clayton Act. An agent was 
sont to New York, Providence and Boston to 
investigate conditions existing in the purchase 
and sale of coal by dealers in the two latter 
cities. 

The investigation disclosed that coal dealers 
in Providence, Boston and other New England 
points purchased their requirements of anthra- 
cite coal from the large coal-mining companies 
by which it is mined and shipped to such tide- 
water points as New York, Port Richmond and 
Perth Amboy. Certain of the coal-mining com- 
panies, as well as some of the coal-carrying 
railroads, own fleets of sea-going coal barges. 
The barges owned by the railroads are distri- 
buted among the coal-mining companies ship- 
ping over their lines in accordance with the 
rules established by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for the distribution of coal cars, and 
in some instances the rates for transporting coal 
by these barges are filed with that Commission. 

For a number of years prior to the beginning 
of the present European war the rates charged 
by the coal-mining companies for transporting 
coal by barge were somewhat higher than the 
same service could be procured for from transpor- 
tation companies having barges for hire, and, 
while the coal-mining companies selling coal at 
tidewater points were apparently willing to name 
the Providence dealers a rate for coal alongside 
the wharves at Providence, based on the price 
at the port of shipment plus the companies’ 
rates for carriagee by barge to Providence, the 
dealers preferred to make the saving which 
eould be effected by chartering outside barges. 
On the other hand, Boston dealers have for 
some years had their coal transported from 
tidewater points to Boston by the coal-mining 
companies, and the practice grew up of the latter 
companies quoting Boston dealers a price along- 
side the wharves at Boston, the price being based 
on the quotation at the port of shipment plus the 
companies’ rate of carriage by barge to Boston. 

Since the beginning of the war there has been 
an abnormal demand for water craft of all de- 
scriptions which has resulted in a large in- 
crease in the charter rate for barges. The coal 
dealers in Providence who have heretofore hired 
barges from transportation companies have found 
themselves compelled to pay from 90c per ton 
to $2 per ton for transporting coal from tide- 
water points to Providence as compared with a 
rate of about 40c. per ton prior to the beginning 
of the war. On the other hand, the coal-mining 
companies have continued to send their barges 
to Boston at rates of from 50c. to 65c. per ton— 
rates which have been in effect since some time 
prior to the war. From these figures it will be 
seen that Providence dealers have paid at times 
from 40c to $1.50 more for transporting coal 
than the coal-mining companies have charged 
Boston dealers. It must be remembered, however, 
that a small percentage of the coal purchased 
by Providence dealers is also shipped in barges 
supplied by the coal-mining companies and for 
this service the dealers pay about 45c. per ton, 
hence insofar as the coal-mining companies send 
barges to Providence at all, the rate charged 
by them is apparently not higher proportionately, 
than that charged by them to Boston. 

From figures obtained from dealers in Provi- 
dence and Boston it appears that in January, 
1916, consumers in Providence paid $133 more 
per ton for stove coal, $1.58 more for nut coal 
and 54c. more for egg coal than was paid by the 
Boston consuming public. Much of the higher 
price paid by Providence dealers is unquestion- 
ably directly attributable to the higher cost of 
transportation already explained. 

During the month of June, 1916, egg and stove 
coal were only 25c. per ton higher in Provi- 
dence than in Boston, while pea coal was 50c. 
higher in the former than in the latter city. 
The fact that prices in the two cities were much 
more nearly equal in June than in January 


is to be attributed to two causes, The wholesale 
price of coal has advanced since January, while 
the cost of transporting coal from tidewater 
points to Boston has remained the same, The 
price of coal in Boston has therefore advanced. 
Although the Providence dealers have of course 
been compelled to pay the advanced price for 
coal, the amount of coal shipped to New England 
points in summer is smaller than in the winter 
months and for this reason Providence dealers 
have been able to secure barges from the coal- 
mining companies to transport practically all of 
the coal purchased by them during the last few 
months. The saving in transportation thus ef- 
fected has enabled Providence dealers to make 
prices but little higher than in Boston. With 
the return of winter the coal-mining companies 
will probably send the barges now being sent to 
Providence to Boston to supply the increased 
demand at the latter point; and as the mining 
companies do not have a _ sufficient number of 
barges to supply the demand at both points, the 
Providence dealers will, in this event, be again 
compelled to charter barges from other compa- 
nies at the prevailing high rates. 

Having made this brief statement of the facts 
developed by the inquiry, it appears necessary to 
do little more than mention the provisions of 
law which the Commission is charged with enforc- 
ing which could have any bearing on the situa- 
tion. 

Section 5 of the Trade Commission Act pro- 
vides that unfair methods of competition in inter- 
state commerce shall be unlawful and authorizes 
the Commission to prevent the use of such meth- 
ods Section 2 of the Clayton Act is as follows: 

“That it shall be unlawful for any person en- 
gaged in commerce, in the course of such com- 
merce, either directly or indirectly to discriminate 
in price between different purchasers of commodi- 
ties, which commodities are sold for use, consump- 
tion or resale within the United States or any 
territory thereof or the District of Columbia or 
any insular possession or other place under the 
jurisdiction of the United States, where the effect 
of such discrimination may be to substantially 
lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly 
in any line of commerce: Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall prevent discrimination in 
price between purchasers of commodities on ac- 
count of differences in the grade, quality, or 
quantity of the commodity sold, or that makes 
only due allowance for difference in the cost of 
selling or transportation, or discrimination in 
price in the same or different communities made 
in good faith to meet competition: And provided 
further, That nothing herein contained shall 
prevent persons engaged in selling goods, wares or 
merchandise in commerce from selecting their 
own customers in bona fide transactions and not 
in restraint of trade” 

It does not appear from the facts so far in 
hand that the action of the coal-mining com- 
panies in continuing to send their barges to 
Boston at the rates in effect prior to the beginning 
of the war is-an unfair method of competition 
within the meaning of Section 5 of the Commis- 
sion Act. Nor does there appear to be a price 
discrimination by the coal-mining companies in 
violation of Section 2 of the Clayton Act above 
quoted. The difference in prices quoted the 
Providence dealers f.ob. port of shipment, and 
the prices quoted Boston dealers alongside the 
wharves at the latter city makes only due allow- 
anee, apparently, for the rate of transporting 
the coal to Boston by barges owned by the coal- 
mining companies. For these reasons it would 
appear that the practice complained of is not 
one which can be reached under the provisions 
of law which the Commission is charged with 
enforcing. 

While it appears that the Commission cannot 
correct the conditions complained of by affirmative 
action under its quasi judicial powers, atten- 
tion was called to the fact that the Senate has 
recently directed the Commission to investigate 
conditions in the anthracite coal industry, and 
it is suggested by the Commission that the policy 
of coal-mining companies in supplying transpor- 
tation facilities to dealers in some cities while 
not supplying the same facilities to dealers in 
other places, and the effect of this policy on the 
price of coal in various cities or localities, might 
properly be made the subject of inquiry in connec- 
tion with this investigation. 

It was stated that some inquiry along this line 
would probably be included in the scope of the 
investigation of the anthracite coal industry. 


Lower Rates Are Sanctioned 


Permission has been granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to the Illinois Central, and 
the Missouri, Kansas & Texas railroads to estab- 
lish lower rates on bituminous coal from Illi- 
nois mines to Moberly, Mo., the shipments being 


made via East St. Louis, Ill. The order permits 
a rate of $125 per ton from group 1 mines, $1.30 
per ton from group 2 mines, $1.375 from group 3 
mines, and $1.40 from group 4 mines, with the 
proviso that these rates shall not be exceeded 
to the intermediate points. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Figures of accidents in Pennsylvania from 
Jan. 1 until Aug. 15 show there were 1,429 
lives lost in the state by mine, industrial and pub- 
lic-service accidents. Of this amount, the indus- 
trial division leads with 626, the mine accidents 
being a close second with 618, and the public- 
service third with 185. Of the fatal mine acci- 
dents, 344 occurred in the anthracite region and 
274 in the bituminous mines. 

Deputy Attorney General William H. Hargest 
handed down an opinion on Aug. 24, in response 
to a request from James E. Roderick, chief of 
the Department of Mines, on the question of the 
authority of the check weighman to test scales 
when he thinks they ought to be tested. The 
check weighman is provided for under the act of 
June 1, 1883, to protect miners in the bituminous- 
coal region. Mr. Roderick was advised that the 
check weighman has the necessary authority, pro- 
vided he does not interfere with the working 
of the mines. In case of dispute the matter 
may be referred for decision to the mine inspec- 
tor of the district. 

Amendment of the compensation law to con- 
form to those of other states and an investiga- 
tion of the Coaldale State Hospital, on the 
ground that the people have no confidence in it, 
are demanded in resolutions adopted by the 
United Mine Workers of the Panther Creek 
Valley at their annual convention. The men 
want the compensation law changed so that pay- 
ments will start on the first day after injury 
instead of 14th, that the amount of compensation 
be increased from one-half to two-thirds of the 
injured’s normal wages; that the period for pay- 
ment on death be extended from 300 to 500 
weeks, and that occupational diseases be brought 
under the total disability feature. 

The miners call for a probe of the hospital by 
the trustees and are prepared to take their con- 
tention before the Governor. 


Acetylene Is Banned 


The Chief of the Department of Mines, James 
E. Roderick, has notified the mine inspectors of 
the anthracite and bituminous’ regions, that 
when pillar or any other work is being done 
in nongaseous mines, where the ventilation is 
partly destroyed, to notify the mine foreman that 
no lamps except a safety lamp or a common oil 
lamp shall be used by any employee working 
at the removal of pillars, or in doing any other 
work in any section of a mine where carbonic- 
acid gas is liable to be encountered. 

The inspectors are instructed that the mine 
foreman must see that this order is carried out 
because the use of acetylene lamps may cause 
the loss of life, as acetylene lamps will burn 
in foul atmosphere, such as will impair the health 
and might possibly destroy human life. 


Rules of Uniform Procedure 


Rules and procedure, governing appeals to 
the courts from decisions of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board, similar to the rules adopted 
by the Board of Judges of Philadelphia County, 
will be adopted by other common pleas courts 
of the state when these tribunals resume their 
sessions this fall This action will assure uni- 
form procedure throughout the Commonwealth. 

Section 425 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
provides that a notice of an appeal from a deci- 
sion of the compensation board must be filed 
with the prothonotary of the common pleas court 
having jurisdiction within 10 days after notice of 
the board’s decision. 

The Philadelphia courts in July adopted rules 
directing the prothonotary to call upon the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board for an entire record 
of a case in which the appeal has been taken and 
the prothonotary is further directed to obtain 
these records by writ, mailed to the Bureau of 
Workmen’s Compensation at Harrisburg, with a 
copy of the exceptions. 

Chairman Mackey of the Compensation Board, 
has submitted the rules adopted by the Philadel- 
phia courts to the other common pleas tribunals 
in the state and among the judges who have 
already announced their intention to adopt the 
Philadelpia court rules so that the practice may 
become uniform throughout the state, are Laird 
H. Barber, Maunch Chunk; G. G. Sloan, Clarion ; 
Henry A. Fuller, Wilkes-Barre; Albert M. John- 
son, Lewisburg; G. A. Endlich, Reading ; Donald 
P. McPherson, Gettysburg; William C. Ryan, 
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Doyleston; S. P. Sadler, Carlisle; H. W. White- 
head, Williamsport; C. E. Terry, Tunkhannock, 
and W. Maxwell, Towanda, 


A Discussion on Industrial Insurance 


A conference to discuss the merits of state in- 
surance, at which the Pennsylvania Workmen’s 
Compensation Board will be represented, will be 
held in Washington, D. C., from Nov. 13 to 
17, under the auspices of the International Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Accident Boards and Com- 
missions. 

Those phases of social insurance to be consid- 
ered will include workmen’s accident compensa- 
tion, together, with sickness, old age and disabil- 
ity and unemployment insurance. The proceed- 
ings of the conference will be published by the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statistics in ad- 
vance of the meetings of the various legislatures 
in 1917 so that these bodies may know the senti- 
ment of the conference. 

A comparison of the different forms of ad- 
ministration for workmen’s compensation will be 
made at the opening session, followed by a com- 
parison of the different methods of carrying work- 
men’s compensation insurance. Some time will be 
devoted to a discussion of what are called dis- 
crepancies in the present workmen’s compensation 
laws. Awards under such laws compared with set- 
tlements under liability laws and the trouble- 
some question of how far lump-sum settlements 
are consistent with the principles of workmen’s 
compensation laws will be considered. 

Medical service and hospital fees, physical 
examination of employees, better accident statis- 
tics and measuring the degree of permanent dis- 
ability form additions topics. 

Comparison of the number of wage earners 
affected, sick benefits and medical service pro- 
vided and the cost of the same in such existing 
agencies as trade unions, establishment funds, 
mutual benefit funds and sickness insurance or- 
ganizations; the essential features of an ade- 
quate system of state sickness insurance, its prob- 
able cost and the methods of incorporating ex- 
isting systems into a state system of sickness 
insurance will be taken up. 

The need of a state system of invalidity and 
old-age insurance, the essential features of such 
state system and a discussion of provisions to be 
made in such case for existing agencies, with the 
additional topics of widows’ and orphans’ insur- 
ance and mothers’ pensions is to be discussed. 

The closing day of the session, it is said, 
will be devoted to methods of regularizing indus- 
try to reduce unemployment, methods of reducing 
the labor turnover, the organization of employment 
bureaus, existing agencies for unemployment in- 
surance and a practical system of unemployment 
insurance. 

With the Pennsylvania workmen’s compensa- 
tion act in force less than a year, and those of 
other states not much older, it is hoped in this 
conference to sum up the weakness of the various 
acts and prescribe from the knowledge of the 
entire country remedies for those defects, per- 
mitting each legislature then to act as it sees fit 
in its struggle to perfect these humanitarian 
statutes. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Miners Mills—Six employees at the Pine Ridge 
colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co, narrowly 
escaped suffocation in their chambers on Aug. 26, 
when overcome by black damp. Company phy- 
sicians succeeded in reviving four of the men 
who were able to walk home, but the other two 
were taken to their homes in the company 
ambulance. They are in a serious condition. 
This is the first time the presence of black damp 
has been detectcd in the Pine Ridge and it 
caused much uneasiness amony the other men 
working in nearby chambers, 


Dunmore—Tests of the weights of mine cars 
and their contents may be made in the near 
future by. the defendants as the result of a short 
session before the court in a suit brought by the 
Miles heirs against the Pennsylvania Coal Co. and 
others for royalties. The c-al company objects 
to individual tests of weights being made but 
agreed to allow the weights to be taken providing 
they did not interfere with the operation of the 
eollieries in question. 

Wilkes-Barre—Four damage suits were started 
in the courts recently involving a total of $60,000. 
Helen Hricko wants $15,000 from the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. for the death of her husband, who 
was killed in No. 40 mine by a gas explosion. 
John Washidovich asks $10,000 from Coxe Bros. 
& Co., Inc., for the death of his son, a door- 
tender in the Deringer mine, who was killed while 
at work. Joseph Czolono, by his next friend, 
John Tourishin, wants $15,000 damages from <A. 
Pardee Coal Co. for injurines sustained while at 
work in the mines that caused amputation of his 
leg. Charles Charnetski, administrator of the 
estate of Paulina Charnetski, asks $20,000 from 
the Miners Mills Coal Mining Co. No statement 
was filed as to the cause of action. 


Hazleton—Large fissures recently appeared in 
the streets of Japan, on the G. B. Markle Coal 
Co. tract, and families living in the town pre- 
pared to move out quickly. The work of rob- 
bing pillars under the town is now in progress. 
Many tenants were ordered out a month ago in 
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a. section considered dangerous. Cellar walls 
have settled away, and the locality assumed a 
topsy-turvy appearance. 


Olyphant—The Olyphant breaker of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson Co. is being reconstructed. 


Carbondale—Repairs to the Coalbrook breaker 
of the Delaware & Hudson Co. are nearly fin- 
ished, and it is expected that operations will be 
resumed within the next few weeks. 


Bituminous 


Beallsville—Considerable activity is anticipated 
in the vicinity of Beallsville. An important deal 
was recently concluded whereby the Vesta Coal 
Co. purchased the farm of George Richey: for 
immediate possession. This company expects to 
put down a shaft, and if conditions warrant, 
it is probable that a town will be built for the 
miners. This is one of several extensions which 
this firm is making in the Washington County 
coal field. 


Pittsburgh—The Bessemer Coal and Coke Co. 
is the reputed buyer of a large acreage of coal 
land lying in West Deer Township. The price in- 
yolved is unnamed. This coal is said to be su- 
perior for the manufacture of byproduct coke, 
and it will be largely mined for this purpose. 


Sligo—John C. Graham, owner of several coal 
mines, has introduced an innovation by the adop- 
tion of a bonus system of paying his workmen. 
Mr. Graham pays the highest union wages and 
adds $3 to his men’s earnings when they make 
$60 for two weeks’ work. He wishes to increase 
the output of his mines in order to take advantage 
of the high price of coal and is willing to share 
the profit with his men providing they work 
accordingly. 


Marion Center—A virgin field of coal will be 
opened within the next three months by Dr. W. 8. 
Blaisdell, of Punxsutawney. The new site is 
located on the Wetzel farm, and it is expected 
that the first coal will be shipped during the 
early part of October. The opening has been 
delayed on account of the difficulty in securing 
workmen, but this has been overcome. A power 
house is being erected and most of the workmen’s 
houses have been built. A railroad spur is being 
built fr-m the main line of the Buffalo, Rochester 
& Pittsburgh R.R. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Huntington—Preparations to continue the fight 
against the rail rate raise in west-bound coal 
from this state were continued at a conference 
held recently by Col. Z. T. Vincent, chief coun- 
sel for the West Virginia Coal Association. S. B. 
Avis, of Charleston, representing the Public 
Service Commission; W. H. Cunningham, secre- 
tary of the Coal Association, and attorneys F. B. 
Graham and James B. Francis, representing the 
Guyan Valley coal operators. Witnesses to go 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission were 
examined, and the general trend of the rate hear- 
ing discussed. 


Stotesbury—The E. E. White Coal Co. recently 
completed an electric shop and installed the neces- 
sary equipment. This building now gives 4,200 
sq.ft. of floor space for electrical repair work. 


Welch—The operations in the Pocahontas field 
are still short of men, though they are turning 
out a larger tonnage than ever. It is as yet too 
early to determine what results, if any, may 
be expected from the advertising for men in 
which most of the companies united. 


Fairmont—The companies in the Fairmont 
field, it is said, will shortly be more closely 
affiliated with the Splint and Gas Coal Associa- 
tion of the state. A meeting of their own associa- 
tion will be held shortly to take up this matter. 


Charleston—The reconstruction of the Cabin 
Creek district has begun. The coal companies, 
damaged in the recent flood, working in codpera- 
tion with the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co., 
have begun the rehabilitation of the devastated 
districts. The work is being conducted at an enor- 
mous cost; but when completed, the region will 
be bigger and better than ever before. Imme- 
diately after the flood, notices were posted in the 
company stores offering work at good wages to 
those left destitute. Many of the men took advan- 
tage of this offer. They were divided into gangs, 
and put under the direct supervision of company 
superintendents, working under general managers, 
Josiah Keely, of the Cabin Creek Consolidated 
Co., Charles Cabell, of the Carbon Fuel Co.; John 
Laing, of the Wyatt Coal Co., and others. Un- 
der this working system, order rapidly emerged 
from chaos, and work is now moving with sur- 
prising rapidity. ‘ 

Montgomery—The New River Operators’ Asso- 
ciation, recently donated $1,000 to the relief of 
flood sufferers on Cabin Creek and Coal River, 
and in other sections of the devastated districts. 


Ennis—Turkey Gap Coal and Coke Co. is be- 
ginning active development of the Pocahontas Nos. 
9 and 11 seams of coal at the Turkey Gap col- 
liery, to boost the output of the old mine in 
No. 3 seam, which is nearly worked out. No. 
9 seam shows an average height of 70 in. over the 
greater part of the lease and this is supposed to 
be the best showing made by this seam in the 
Pocahontas field. No. 11 seam is 40 in. thick. 
A new incline and head house have been con- 
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structed and machinery is now being installed. 
This firm expects to ship coal from the new 
development by Sept. 15. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—Gorman will be the name of the 
new town to be built by the Elkhorn By-Product 
Coal Co. near Hemphill on Yount’s Fork in 
Letcher Co., the construction of which was 
started some time ago. Jerry Gorman, formerly 
of Hazard, Ky., is manager, 


OHIO 


Crooksville—The tipple of No. 8 mine, of 
the Zanesville Coal Co., located one mile north 
of Crooksville, was totally destroyed by fire when 
struck by lightning recently. The loss to the 
coal company is estimated at $10,000, and 110 men 
are idle. Officers of the company announce re- 
building at once so as not to delay work in the 
mine longer than necessary. 


Columbus—Operators say that unless there is 
a speedy relief of the car shortage the Northwest, 
which has been depending upon the Ohio and 
West Virginia soft coal fields for fuel, will face 
an acute shortage this winter. Even with only 
half the number of cars needed for the lake 
trade in sight, there is such a shortage of boats 
that many delays have occurred. Under ordinary 
circumstances ore boats have been used in hauling 
coal on the up trips, but so great is the rush to 
get iron ore down before the close of navigation 
that many of these boats have gone up light 
rather than be delayed at the docks waiting for 
full cargoes. 

If an employee lose the sight of an eye 
through an accident and is paid real money 
in compensation therefor and then later, through 
a second accident, has the sight of that same eye 
restored, can he claim additional compensation? 
This is the peculiar case that has reached the 
state industrial commission. Several months ago 
George Taylor, of Murray City, while working 
in a mine of the New Pittsburg Coal Co., which 
carries its own compensation insurance, met with 
an accident which cost him the vision of one 
eye. The employers settled with him for the lump 
sum of $500. A few days ago Taylor went back 
to work and had only been on the job a_ short 
time when he was struck on the head by falling 
coal. He suffered injuries, but even greater bene- 
fits, for the bump restored the use of the injured 
eye. The state industrial commission is now 
called upon to determine whether or not Taylor 
shall be paid compensation for the second injury, 
which, although causing him much pain, was after 
all of greater benefit than it was harm. 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute—The Pittsburg Mining Co., of 
Terre Haute, was recently placed in the hands of 
a receiver, on the petition of William W. Ray, 
president of the company, who alleges that the 
firm has aggregate indebtedness of $100,000, which 
it is unable to meet. The United States Trust 
Co. was appointed received to continue the op- 
eration of the company until the assets can be 
disposed of advantageously. This firm owns 800 
acres of coal land, and has two mines, one of 
which is in operation. 


Clinton—The attention of the coal miners of 
the state will center on Clinton, Sept. 4 next, when 
the second annual Indiana state first-aid meet 
will be held. The town is making great prepara- 
tions to entertain the miners and is going to 
much expense to make the affair a success. Indi- 
cations point toward an unusually large meet, 
the number of teams already entered being larger 
than in the national meet held in Terre Haute in 
1915, as well as the state meet held at Bicknell 
last year. During the morning there will be 
addresses by representatives from the Bureau of 
Mines, National Mine Workers, District No. 11, 
U. M. W. A., Indiana Coal Operators’ Associa- 
tion and the State Industrial Board. The first-aid 
meet will take place in the afternoon which will 
be entirely devoted to that feature. Arrangements: 
are being made to entertain the teams at supper. 
In the evening a social entertainment will be 
offered and the prizes presented. All members 
of teams entered will receive a medal and this 
year an innovation has been instituted by having 
the medals made up as silk watch fobs. An- 
nouncement of the other prizes will be madé by 
the committee in the near future. The final event 
of the evening will be motion pictures of the 
mining industry. These are in six reels and are 
sent out by the Bureau of Mines. 


ILLINOIS 


Taylorville—The new coal shaft which was 
acquired by the Peabody interests from the Chris- 
tian County Coal Co. about a year ago, is to be: 
reopened. The seals have been broken and a 
current of air started through the workings. H. 
M. Young, general manager, made an examina- 
tion and found that beyond a few falls the mine 
is in good condition and it will not take long to 
get it ready for hoisting coal. About 175 men 
will be employed. The plan cf connecting the new 
and old mines has been abandoned. A new shaft 
will be sunk to’the old mine. It is not expected 
that the old mine will be operated before next 
spring. 
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Belleville—The débris of the recent fire in the 
Eldnar Coal Co.’s mine has been cleared away. 
County Mine Inspector Thomas Wright and repre- 
sentatives of the liability insurance companies 
have inspected the mine and pronounced it ready 
for a resumption of work. 

During a flood a few days ago Richland Creek 
broke through into an abandoned mine in the 
central part of the city. ' The fissure increased 
until it was almost an acre in extent. So far as 
has been learned no damage was done to any 
active mine workings. 


Pana—Members of the [Illinois United Mine 
Workers held a mass meeting here recently to 
protest against conditions at the Smith-Loehr 
mine, which they allege resulted in the killing of 
four men in an explosion a few months ago. At 
the time of the explosion the men contended that 
there should have been an examination to ascer- 
tain if gas was present before sending the miners 
below. The controversy has continued to this 
time. The meeting was addressed by Duncan 
McDonald, secretary-treasurer of the _ state 
organization. 


Edwardsville—The New Staunton Coal Co., of 
Livingston, has filed an injunction petition in the 
Madison County Circuit Court against Louis C. 
Miller to restrain him from boring gas wells 
through the coal holdings of the company. The 
petition alleges that if gas wells are bored the 
lives of the miners will be endangered and prop- 
erty loss will be caused. Gas, it is alleged, would 
seep into the mine and there would be a risk 
of explosions. The outcome will be watched with 
interest by mine operators. If the decision in the 
Circuit Court is adverse the coal company will 
carry the case to the higher tribunals. The ques- 
tion has never been settled in the Illinois courts. 
The coal company owns coal rights under 78 acres 
where gas-well boring is threatened. 


Springfield—Officials of the United Mine Work- 
ers say they have information that every coal 
mine in the immediate vicinity of Springfield and 
practically every mine in the central Illinois field 
will be working full time with a full force of men 
by Sept. 10. <A recent visit of Francis Peabody, 
of Chicago, has given assurance that the Peabody 
mines will all soon be in operation. 

Mrs. Jennie McKeown has filed suit in the 
Sangamon County Circuit Court against the 
Chicago-Springfield Coal Co. for $10,000 for the 
death of her husband, Frank McKeown, who was 
suffocated while at work as mine examiner for the 
company. It is alleged that negligence permitted 
the accumulation of gas. 


MONTANA 


Red Lodge—The mine buildings of the Smoke- 
less and Sootless Coal Co. were recently destroyed 
by fire. The destruction of the buildings was 
complete, and only two smoke stacks were left 
in place, marking their original location. 
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: Personals : 


W. C. Batson, mine foreman at the Benwood 
mine, has resigned. 


Hugh Gaffney, former mine inspector of the 
State of Ohio, has resigned as superintendent 
of the Provident mine. 


J. C. McKinley, a prominent coal operator and 
president of the West- Virginia Mining Institute, 
is in Plattsburg, N. Y., for a month, to take mili- 
tary training. 


Walter C. Smith, a civil and mining engineer 
with offices in the Board of Trade Building, 
Wheeling, W. Va., is at Plattsburg, N. Y., in 
the military training camp. 


Richard Maize, formerly a mine inspector, and 
recently superintendent of the United Coal Co.’s 
plant at Jerome, Penn., has accepted the posi- 
tion of superintendent of the Quemahoning Coal 
Co.’s mine, at Ralpton, Penn. 


Dr. John Hoskins, recently located at Pember- 
ton, W. Va., has been appointed physician in 
charge of the medical practice of the Prince- 
Wick and Lillybrook companies on Stone Coal 
Creek, W. Va. 


D. S. Wolfe, assistant chief engineer of the 
Lehigh-Coxe division of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Mahanoy and Schuylkill districts, with head- 
quarters at Park Place, to succeed T. R. Jones, 
who resigned to become head of the Madeira-Hill 
operations. 


James F. Marsteller was recently elected a 
member of the board of directors of the West 
Virginia Midland Collieries Co., and will act 
in the capacity of consulting engineer. Mr. Mars- 
teller is well known in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry, having been at one time general super- 
intendent of the Pennsylvania Coal and_ Coke 
Corp., and more recently vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Rock Hill Coal and Iron Co. 


Brooks Flowers, president of the Alabama con- 
vict bureau, left the service of the state Sept. 
1. He will be succeeded by P. J. Rogers, of 
Birmingham, former head of the convict depart- 
ment. Mr. Rogers, prior to accepting the presi- 
dency of the convict bureau, was for many years 
superintendent of the Pratt coal-mine division 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., 
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and was also long a member of the State Mining 
Board. 


Samuel J. Jennings, of Pittston, Penn., recently 
resigned as mine inspector of the 9th Anthracite 
District, to accept the position of general super- 
intendent of the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern Railroad Co.’s coal department. Mr. Jen- 
nings had been a state mine inspector for about 
four years going to the state’s employ from a 
position as mine inspector of the south division 
of the Pennsylvania, and Hillside Coal and Iron 
Co., where he had served for a number of years. 


H. M. Taylor, A. R. Hamilton, H. M. Wilson, 
of Pittsburgh, James B. Neil, of Minersville, 
P. C. Madeira and Jasper L. Brinton, of Phila- 
delphia, B. D. Coleman, of Lebanon, James 
Mathews, of Shamokin, John T. Dempsey, of 
Scranton, F. E. Waite, of DuBois, Thomas Ken- 
nedy, of Hazleton, and W. R. Crane, of State 
College, were recently appointed by Governor 
Brumbaugh, of Pennsylvania, as delegates to 
the 19th annual session of the American Mining 
Congress to be held at Chicago, Nov. 13 tu 16. 
These men are operators, engineers and members 
of labor organizations. 
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Obituary : 


John L. Lawler, head of the firm of John L. 
Lawler & Son, coal operators at Minerton and 
Clarion, Ohio, died at his home in Columbus re- 
cently from a complication of diseases. He had 
been in failing health for more than two years. 


John McCutcheon, mine foreman at No. 2 col- 
liery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., died on Aug. 
24. Mr. McCutcheon had been ill for the last 18 
mo. with diabetes but was able to attend to his 
duties until about a week before his death. He 
was born in Pittston, in 1880 and is survived by 
his wife and one son, also by his parents. 


Col. Joseph H. Horton, who has conducted a 
general coal trade in Buffalo, N. Y., under his 
own name since retiring from the sales agency of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. a dozen years ago, 
died on Aug. 13 from an attack of indigestion 
aggravated by heart disease. He leaves only one 
near relative, Mrs. Grosvenor R. Trowbridge, a 
daughter. Colonel Horton was a native of Penn- 
sylvania and had a distinguished war record. He 
entered the Civil War as a lieutenant in the 141st 
Pennsylvania Infantry. At Gettysburg the officers 
of the regiment were killed or wounded till he, 
as a captain, had to take command. Promotion 
soon folowed and he was mustered out a lieu- 
tenant-colonel at the close of the war. He was 
at the head of the regiment at Lee’s surender. 
At Spottsylvania Courthouse he was wounded. 
He was 74 years of age at the time of his death. 
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Catalogs Received 
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“Coal Shovels, Scoops, Etc.” 
Works( Parkersburg, W. Va. 
List. Pp. 42. 9x12 in. Illustrated. 


“Coal _ Briquetting Machinery and _ Plants.’ 
Mashek Engineering Co., 90 West St., New York. 
Catalog No. 4. Pp. 104. 8x10% in. Illustrated. 
This also contains description of processes, bind- 
ers and costs of manufacture. 


“Suggestions for Retail Coal Dealers.’’ 
cialty Engineering Co., Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 
48. 6x9 in. This illustrates and describes coal 
pockets, wagon loaders, car unloaders, screens, 
conveyors, chutes, ete., built by this company. 


PT 


Baldwin Tool 
Catalog and Price- 


Spe- 
and Trenton 
Catalog No. 4. Pp. 
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Recent Coal & Coke Patents 
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Smoke Consumer. C. W. Johns, Jerseyville, Ill. 
1,189,959. Filed Feb. 17, 1913. Serial No. 748,- 
964. 

Miner’s Electric Lamp. A. Toler, Berwind, Colo. 
1,186,454, June 6, 1916. Filed Apr. 24, 1915. 
Serial No. 23,745. 


Coke Oven. N. 8. Westminster, London, Eng. 
1,186,687, June 13, 1916. Filed Dec. 21, 1914. 
Serial No. 878,420. 
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Coal Car Cover. A. N. Fountain, Ashtabula, 
Ohio. 1,186,388, June 6, 1916. Filed Nov. 6, 
1915. Serial No. 60,075. 

Mechanical Stoker. J. P. Davis, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 1,186,971, June 13, 1916. Filed May 6, 
1915. Serial No. 26,296. 


Coal Sampling Machine. L. L. Beeken, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 1,186,646, June 13, 1916. Filed 
July 6, 1915. Serial No. 38,150. 


Car Retaining Device for Mine Cages. G. M. 
Johnson, McDonald, Penn. 1,187,151, June 13, 
1916. Filed Oct. 25, 1915. Serial No. 57,782. 


Method of Carbonizing Coal and Obtaining Gas. 
H. L. Doherty, New York, N. Y. 1,187,050, June 
13, 1916, Filed Nov. 15, 1911. Serial No. 660,451. 
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Support for Coal and Rock Drills. WN. D. Levin, 
assignor to Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 
Ohio. 1,185,809, June 6, 1916. Filed July 28, 
1914, Serial No. 853,769. 


Continuous Weighing Apparatus. 
rick, assignor to 


H. L. Mer- 
Merrick Scale Manufacturing 
Co., Passaic, N. J. 1,186,218, June 6, 1916. Filed 
Nov. 24, 1913. Serial No. 802,597. 


Process of Washing Coal and Separating Refuse 
Therefrom. N. Shannon, assignor to Link-Belt 
Co., Chicago, Nl. 1,190,960, July 11, 1916. Filed 
May 22, 1908. Serial No. 434,328. 
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: Industrial News : 
Vincennes, Ind.—The Oliphant-Johnson Coal 


Co. recently increased its capitalization to $75,000. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Perry County Coal Co. 
recently decreased its capitalization from $200,- 
000 to $2,000. - 


Joliet, Ill—The Powdered Coal Engineering 
and Equipment Co. is planning to build a plant 
to cost approximately $225,000. 


East Bernstadt, Ky.—The McCarthy Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with $1,500 capital by 
John McCarthy, Fred Blunschi and John Blunschi. 


Buffalo, N. Y¥.—The Lehigh Valley R.R. has 
started its new McMyler car-dumping machine at 
its anthracite dock located at Tiffs Farm, Buffalo, 
Ney 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Gulf States Steel Co., 
James Brown, president, has appropriated $1,500,- 
000 for the erection of a byproduct coke plant 
in the Birmingham district. 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Adamson Coal Co., 
of Pierre, S. D., has been granted a permit to do 
business in Oklahoma. Headquarters will be 
maintained at Oklahoma City. 


Carbon Hill, Ohio—The Joyce Coal Co. has been 
organized at Carbon Hill with a capital of $5,000. 
The incorporators are William, Charles, J. H. 
and C. E. Joyce, and J. H. Briggs. 


Weeksbury, Ky.—The Milwaukee Gas Coal Min- 
ing Co. is starting work on 150 additional min- 
ers’ houses here and the opening of two additional 
mines. Other extensions are to be made. 


Adamson, Okla.—The Adamson Coal Co. was 
recently incorporated by Fred C. Russel, R. T. 
Brewer, of McAlester, J. H. Baker, G. A. Reidt, 
of Hartshorne. The capital stock is $100,000. 


Mullens, W. Va.—Contract for an apron feeder, 
sereens, picking table and loading equipment for 
the Smith-Pocahontas Coal Co. was awarded re- 
cently to the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 


Seco, Ky.—The South East Coal Co., H. La 
Viers, general manager, recently awarded a con- 
tract for head-house equipment and a retarding 
conveyor to the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 


La Viers, Ky.—The South East Coal Co. (post- 
office Seco, Ky.), will acquire additional coal land 
and will start additional developments of its prop- 
erty within the next few weeks. H. La Viers is 
manager. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Kenmont Coal Co., recently 
organized, has awarded a contract for a head- 
house equipment and a 900-ft. retarding conveyor 
to the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., of Fair- 
mont,.-W. Va. 


Kittanning, Penn.—The Mohawk Coal Co. re- 
cently awarded a contract for shaker screens, 
picking table, loading boom, nut, slack and refuse 
conveyor to the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., 
of Fairmont, W. Va. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Ry. has closed a contract for the construc- 
tion of 10 barges, which will be added to the fleet 
in the coal-carrying trade between this port and 
New England points. 

Logan, W. Va.—A deal was recently consum- 
mated, it is alleged, whereby the operations of 
the E. A. Anthony Coal Co., at Omar, passed into 
the possession of the Island Creek Coal Co. No 
details have yet been divulged. 


Kewaunee, Ky.—The Kewaunee Coal Co. has 
been purchased by J. B. Rodgers, of Cincinnati. 
Mr. Rodgers will soon begin improvements and 
will make some extensions in the plant. New 
mines will be opened, it is said. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Champion Gas Coal Co. 
of Pittsburgh, was recently organized with a 
capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators are 
Charles F. Bygate, of Pittsburgh, J. F. Kurtz, of 
Connellsville, and H. A. Davis, of Washington, 
Penn. 


Kincaid, I1.—Ground has been broken for the 
new Peabody foundry here, which is expected to 
be finished by the first of the year. At first the 
chief product of the foundry will be small mine 
cars. Later, mining machines may be manu- 
factured. 

Nanty-Glo, Penn.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Chicago, has secured contract recently from the 
Lincoln Coal Co., of New York City, for the 
building of a complete electrically operated_Mar- 
cuz patent coal tipple for installation at Nanty- 
Glo, Penn. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Harry T. Jones & 
Sons Co. was recently incorporated with a capital 
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stock of $50,000 for the 
general coal-mining business. 
aré Harry G. Jones, of Comfort, W. 
four others. 

Coalport, Penn.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
recently secured an order from the Cambria 
Smokeless Coal Co. for the installation of a Mar- 
cus patent picking table screen in an existing 
coal tipple, which will be remodeled immediately 
at Coalport, Penn. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Suspension Board of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has under 
consideration the suspension of the proposed in- 
crease of $2 per ton on coke and coal to Pacific 
Coast points, which the railroads proposed to put 
into effect Sept. 1. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Miss Emilie M. Cabanne, a 
debutante of last season, has entered commercial 
life as a coal saleswoman, She is working for the 
Edward Devoy Coal Co. on a commission basis. 
She has been at this unique avocation for three 
weeks and is making good. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Safety First Supplies 
Co. recently doubled its floor space in the Hartje 
Bldg., and now has one of the most complete 
show rooms of its kind in the United States. 
H. B. Lacey is president, and H. W. Dinker is 
treasurer of this company. 

Ironton, Ohio—William Compliment has _ pur- 
chased of Andrew Guile 50 acres of coal land 
near Coal Grove, and is making preparations to 
open a mine on it. He has been in the retail 
coal business for some years, but-has not here- 
tofore been interested in any operation, 


Beaverdale, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Coal and 
Coke Corporation has awarded contracts to the 
Roberts & Schaefer Co. for two 3-track, elec- 
trically operated, Marcus patent coal tipples; one 
to be built immediately at Winburne, Penn., and 
the other at the mine at Beaverdale, Penn. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The barge ‘‘Westmore- 
land,” built for the Pennsylvania Gas Coal Co., 
at Bath, Maine, was launched recently. The 
eraft has a capacity of 2,400 tons and will be 
placed in the coastwise trade. Another barge of 
the same capacity is now under construction. 


Logan, W. Va.—The Main Island Creek Coal 
Co., John Laing, president, will shortly open five 
additional mines on its lease on Main Island 
Creek. The new development will include the 
construction of new tipples, stores and houses. 
Two miles of railroad will also be constructed. 


Paducah, Ky.—The Kentucky Railroad Commis- 
sion will give a hearing to the petition of the 
Paducah Board of Trade for lower rates on coal 
from western Kentucky over the Illinois Central. 
A rate of 65c. on all coal east of Nortonville to 
Paducah and 50ec. on all coal west of that point 
is sought. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commision has declined to grant the petition of 
Alabama coal operators for readjustment of 
freight rates from Alabama, Illinois and -western 
Kentucky territory to Memphis and _ vicinity, 
which Alabama operators claimed were discrim- 
inatory and hurtful to the Alabama coal interests. 


New York, N. ¥Y.—The Hartmann-Blanchard Co., 
Ine., was recently organized by W. Hartmann 
and C. N. Blanchard, a coal operator of Bing- 
hamton, N. Y. The purpose of this firm is the 
wholesale distribution of anthracite and bitu- 
minous coal. The offices will be at 50 Church 
St., New York. 

Moosic, Penn.—The Minooka Coal Co. has filed 
with the clerk of the United States Court a sched- 
ule showing its assets and liabilities. The com- 
pany was thrown into bankruptcy some time ago. 
According to the schedule signed by the treasurer 
of the company, liabilities are $159,604.19, while 
assets are $38,193.67. 


Washington, D. C.—The American Chamber of 
Mines was recently incorporated, Francis B. Nich- 


purpose of doing a 
The inecorporators 
Va., and 





olas, Charles W. Henderson, William N. Slater, 
Clarence Lewis and Thomas G. Lewis being 
trustees. The object of the incorporation is to 


furnish news and information concerning mines 
to prospective investors. 


Russelton, Penn.—The building of a new town 
about three-quarters of a mile south of Russelton 
is predicted, as the result of the sinking of a 
mine shaft on the Fryer farm by the Bessemer 
Coal and Coke Co. The average monthly payroll 
of the new mine will be about $40,000. The com- 
pany will construct 125 houses for its employees. 


Kanawha Falls, W. Va.—The Kilbourne & 
Jacobs Mfg. Co., of Columbus, Ohio, has for 
sale the coal rights (or the land) on property 
from which it has been cutting timber. This 
consists of 2,200 acres of land, with a coal 
area of 500 acres, estimated to contain 8,000,000 
tons of coal in seams 3 ft. and 5% ft. thick. 


Fayetteville, W. Va.—It is reported that the 
Hartland Colliery Co. has purchased 15,000 acres 
of coal land on the Coal and Coke R.R., in Clay 
County, West Virginia, which it intends to de- 
velop after the construction of 22 mi. of railroad 
through the tract to connect it with the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio R.R. The deal is said to involve 
$500,000. 


Blakely, Penn.—Counsel for the owners of the 
Lillibridge coal lands have begun action in equity 
against the Lackawanna Coal Co., Ltd., to recover 
royalties and interest totalling $346,414.97. They 
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ask that the original agreement made in 1883 and 
a supplemental agreement of 1891 be canceled, 
now that the defendant has taken all the minable 
coal. 

Lonaconing, Md.—Hoffa & Sons, formerly of 
Pennsylvania, but who have been operating at 
Barton for several years, have leased the entire 
holdings of the American Coal Co. in this section, 
and will at once proceed with extensive develop- 
ments. After a period of nine years of idleness, 
it is estimated that shipments will be resumed 
from the plant of the American Coal Co. by the 
middle of September. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—Announcement was re-~ 
cently made of the immediate action to be taken 
by the Hartland Colliery Co. toward the develop- 
ment of its large tract of coal property in Brax- 
ton and Clay Counties. Ten of its mines are to be 
opened on Middle Creek in Clay County as soon 
as the work can be executed; but in order to 
accomplish this object, six miles of railroad will 
be started immediately. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The announcement of the 
purchase of the Kanawha & West Virginia R.R. 
by the Kanawha & Michigan has aroused con- 
siderable interest among coal operators. The 
line extends from Charleston up the Blue Valley 
a distance of about 25 mi. It is announced that 
the line will be extended by the purchasing com- 
pany, opening up a large coal area. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Southern Ohio Coal Ex- 
change was in charge of an exhibit, boosting 
Ohio-mined coal at the Ohio state fair, held in 
Columbus, Aug. 28 to Sept. 2. The exhibit con- 
sisted of samples of coal mined in several dis- 
tricts, together with literature showing why Ohio 
coal should be purchased by residents of the state. 
The display attracted considerable attention. 


San Francisco, Calif—The Crocker-Wheeler Co., 
Ampere, N. J., announces that its San Francisco 
district office, W. K. Brown, district manager, has 
been removed from the Crossley Building, 619 
Mission St., to the ground floor of 87 New Mont- 
gomery St. A large assortment of motors, gen- 
erators and transformers will be carried in stock 
for the convenience of buyers of electrical equip- 
ment on the Pacific Coast. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The Fairmont Mining Ma- 
chinery Co. recently announced that it had com- 
pleted the plans for the enlargement of its plant. 
The present plant employs 300 men. This will 
be increased by 100 more. The large number of 
orders ahead made it imperative that the plant 
be increased. Contracts for the buildings and 
equipment will at once be let, and the work will 
be started as soon as possible. 


Columbus, Qhio—The Southern Ohio Coal Ex- 
change is codperating with similar organizations 
in Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit and Pittsburgh 
in making a fight to change the percentage of 
depreciation allowable on coal properties in the 
revenue bill now pending in Congress. As the 
bill passed the House of Representatives it only 
allowed 5 per cent. depreciation but coal interests 
want this raised to 10 per cent. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—A majority of the retail 
coal men, it is reported, are preparing to place 
before the Gawthrop commission statistics relating 
to the cost of handling anthracite when the com- 
mission begins the investigation for which it was 
appointed by Governor Brumbaugh. It is under- 
stood the chairman of the commission has been 
in correspondence with a number of the local 
retailers in regard to information desired. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis East Side Belt 
Terminal Ry., which has leased the Southern 
Traction Co. properties from the receivers, an- 
nounces that it will begin hauling coal this fall 
to East St. Louis. As soon as the Municipal 
Bridge is completed coal will be hauled across 
the river to St. Louis. The receivers have peti- 
tioned the Illinois Public Utilities Commission to 
approve the lease, which is for three years. 


Youngstown, Ohio—The Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Co. has begun operations at its new benzol 
plant, following the operation of its 102 coke 
ovens, which furnish byproducts for the operation 
of the benzol plant. An additional battery of the 
same number of ovens is to be started soon, fur- 
nishing additional material for byproduct opera- 
tions. The Barrett Manufacturing Co. is con- 
structing a plant to handle the tar byproducts. 


Wheelright, Ky. (post-office Weeksbury, Ky.)— 
The Elk Horn Mining Corporation has started 
work on a new town here to be known as 
Wheelright, in honor of Jere H. Wheelright, one 
of the leading stockholders of the company. 
Several mines are to be opened and large sums 
will be expended in the work. Hundreds of 
buildings will be erected. The company plans 
Ane ere ae fo 5,000 acres of valuable coal 
lands. 


Fairpoint, Ohio—The Fairpoint & West Vir- 
ginia Coal Co., with mines at Fairpoint and 
Edgewood, has started work on a new mine at 
Rush Run, which, when operating full, will em- 
ploy between 400 and 500 men. The opening 
has already been started, and modern machin- 
ery will be employed. It is also said that another 
mine may be started in the near future to assist 
in the development of the property. The company 
will erect 50 or more houses. 
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Brownsville, Penn.—It is reported that F. J. 
Foye, of South Brownsville, has received a con- 
tract for sinking three concrete-lined shafts for 
the Ebensburg Coal Co. These shafts will be 
400 ft. deep, and will cost in the neighborhood 
of $125,000. Ground will be broken for the new 
shafts early in September. The contract calls 
for the completion of these shafts within ten 
months after they are started. They will reach 
the lower Kittanning bed of coal. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The coal and eoke carried 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s lines east of 
Pittsburgh for the month ending July 31 in- 
cluded 906,509 tons of anthracite, 4,014,712 tons 
of bituminous coal, and 1,156,559 tons of coke. 
This gave a total of 6,077,780 tons, being a 
total increase of 663,170 tons. From Jan. 1 to 
July 31, inclusive, the road carried 6,766,550 
tons of anthracite, 8,508,352 tons of coke, and 
43,558,751 tons of bituminous coal. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Blum, Weldin & Co. recent- 
ly acquired all plans, notes and other records 
from the office of Hudson F. Layton, civil engi- 
neer of Pittsburgh, who is retiring from inde- 
pendent practice. The addition of this large 
amount of data covering the practice of Mr. Lay- 
ton, and of the firm of Browne & Layton for the 
past 13 years, greatly increases the facilities of 
the above firm for service, particularly in the 
matter of surveys in the city of Pittsburgh and 
vicinity. 


Edwardsville, IIA compilation of statistics 
shows that 21,900,493 tons of coal were mined in 
Madison County during the past six years, there 
having been an average annual increase in out- 
put of 100,000 tons. Sixty-eight coal miners lost 
their lives, and 575 were injured to such an ex- 
tent that they lost a month or more of work. 
One life was lost for each 322,066 tons of coal 
produced, while 261,989 kegs of powder were 
employed to blast down the production of the 
county. 


Scranton, Penn.—The Scranton Coal Co. was 
granted a temporary restraining order by Judge 
Kk. M. Landis, of the Federal Court, at Chicago, 
preventing the Great Lakes & St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Co. from selling its fleet of ships to the 
French Government. The coal company alleges 
that it has a three-year contract with the trans- 
portation company beginning last spring by which 
the boat company agreed to use its vessels§to ship 
400,000 tons of coal annually to Duluth, Chicago 
and Milwaukee. 7 


Charleston, W. Va.—Although the shipment of 
coal on the Norfolk & Western RR. for the month 
of July was 204,705 tons less than that for the 
month of June, the coal tonnage handled by that 
road for the first seven months of the present 
year was 314,000 tons greater than during the 


entire year of 1911. During July this road 
handled 2,841,495 tons of coal, while for the 


first seven months of the present year an increase 
of 4,175,881 tons is shown over the correspond- 
ing period of last year. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—¥Following the failure of 
attempts to adjust differences between the People’s 
Coal Co. and the Marmet Coal Co. in the litigation 
between them, the People’s company has obtained 
execution upon a judgment awarded it against the 
Marmet company some time ago, for the sum of 
$12,000, claimed to be due on a contract for coal 
barges. Appraisers will set aside enough of the 
Marmet property available in this vicinity to 
satisfy the execution, unless legal steps are taken 
to postpone such action. 


Baltimore, Md.—G. W. Atkinson and W. R. 
Iaeger, receivers of the Davy-Jocahontas Ccal Co., 
804 Maryland Trust Bldg., Baltimore, will shortly 
offer at public sale in fee simple over 4,000 
acres of Pocahontas coal land with complete 
mining plant and two drift mines in operation in 
McDowell County, W. Va. This property is 
bounded on two sides by the Norfolk & Western 
R.R., and is adjacent to mining plants already 
developed. Analysis of the coal, description,. 
the date set for sale and full particulars will be 
sent on application to the receivers. 


Springfield, I11—The opposition of the Kansas’ 
and Missouri operators to the new freight rate of 
$1.25 per ton on shipments of fine coal between 
Springfield, Ill., and Kansas City via. the Chicago 
& Alton R.R., effective Aug. 24, is vigorous and 
persistent. The Kansas City operators appealed 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for an 
order to suspend the rate. The Commission held 
a four days’ hearing at Washington, D. C., ‘at 
which the Kansas City and Springfield coal men 
testified, and at the end of the hearing took no 
action to restrain the rate. It is not expected 
that there will be any drastic action on the 
part of the Commission. It may review the ease 
later, but the Springfield operators are confident 
that the rate will remain in effect. A number 
of contracts in Kansas City have been withheld 
pending the outcome of this case. The municipal 
plants at Kansas City, Kan., have been buying 
500 to 400 tons of coal per month, and the com- 
missioner of these plants has stated that his 
contracts will be withheld pending the outcome 
of the case. In the meantime he is buying coal 
in the open market to meet his requirements. 
Several other contracts, large and small, are held 
in abeyance for the same reason. ; 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Railroad strike possibility the dominating fea- 
ture. Advance to the full winter anthracite cir- 
cular and buying still active. Bituminous ship- 
pers running behind on contracts. Lake move- 


ment unsatisfactory. Consumption in Middle 
West at maximum rate. 
Railroad Strike Outlook—All interest at the 


moment centers on the apparent deadlock over the 
railroad labor controversy. Operating officials 
appear confident of being able to maintain fairly 
regular schedules, but there is no doubt that 
the movement of bulk commodities, such as coal, 
will be the first to feel the pinch resulting from 
any interruption to transportation facilities. 


Anthracite—Direct evidence of the excellent 

condition of the trade is seen in the indepen- 
dent attitude of selling interests, and the equally 
less critical position of the buyers concerning the 
advanced prices of the year. The increase in 
the circulars to the full winter schedules, effec- 
tive yesterday, stimulated a flood of last-minute 
buying, a great deal of which will have to be 
earried over into the current month. Stove coal 
continues the leading size, and it is doubtful if all 
the orders for this month will be filled. Pro- 
duction in the mining regions continues to be 
interrupted by incipient strikes, and there is 
much complaint about the general indifference 
of miners to working. The railroad embargoes 
were practically all cleared up for a time during 
the past week, but further tentative embargoes 
were declared to become effective in event of a 
strike. 


Bituminous— The general awakening to the fact 
that outputs are going to be more or less re- 
stricted throughout the season is stimulating more 
buying all the time. Free coal is so scarce that 
the margin between this and the contract basis 
has heached a point where buyers will not go 
into the spot market unless absolutely forced 
to. The shortage in the car and labor supply is 
making it impossible for consumers to accumulate 
any surplus, while many of the better grades of 
fuel are entirely out of the market. A good many 
shippers are running a full month behind on their 
contract quotas. Railroads are pressing their 
shippers for all the coal they can possibly get 
although this is apparently for stocking pur- 
poses, since there is no immediate need for extra 
shipments. The scarcity of vessel tonnage is 
forcing some Tidewater buyers into the all-rail 
market. Exports continue in a satisfactory vol- 
ume, and delays in British shipments from various 
causes are helping the situation in this country. 
Stocks at the piers are relatively small, though 
export shippers have so far experienced no 
difficulty in filling out cargoes. 


Lake Market—The demand continues persistent 
and there is considerable inquiry for delivery 
over the next 30 to 60 days, but operators are 
hesitating about quoting, due to the uncertainty 
concerning transportation facilities. The flood 
damage in West Virginia was apparently of 
greater proportions than anticipated, and it is 
now developing that some mines will not be 
able to resume shipment before Oct. 1, while a 
few may be delayed even longer. The cutting 
off of this tonnage at a crucial time like the 
present has stiffened the market up appreciably, 
as a great many of the Middle Western consum- 
ers of Kentucky and West Virginia coal are now 
buying from Ohio to keep running. Car and 
labor stortages are also becoming more _ pro- 
nounced as the season advances. 


Middle Western—Consumption in this section 
is outstripping all previous records, and _ the 
trade has never before been on a more profit- 
able basis, while the producing interests are 
convinced that further decisive advances will 
occur when the fall trade opens up. The short- 
age is being further accentuated by urgent re- 
quests from large consuming interests who are 
attempting to accumulate reserve stocks. Prac- 
tically all the operators were entirely sold up over 
the closing period of August, while a great many 
are well covered for the larger part of the cur- 
rent month, and some have announced that the 
new prices, effective on the first, are subject 
to withdrawal by the middle of the month. In the 
retail trade, dealers who have been withholding 
orders in anticipation of lower prices, are now 
being torced into the market and are conducting 
their negotiations under difficulties. The shortage 
at the upper Lake ports will be relieved in a 
measure by the poor crops which will have a 
tendency to restrict consumption. 


A Year Ago—Tendency to hold closer to the 
circular in the anthracite trade. Jncipient car 
shortage developing in the bituminous region. 
Deadlock in British labor negotiations creates 
renewed interest in export trade. Reports gen- 
erally more optimistic. 





MARKET OPINIONS 


The current market situation, as 
some of the leading companies, is: 


Brothers Valley Coal Co., New York (by J. M. 
Leonard)—The current market is good, and the 
outlook very good. Prompt and contract move- 
ment are both heavy. Prices in both the spot 
and contract market rule about 30c. to 50c. per 
ton above last year’s level. Car and labor supply 
are short. 


Dickson & Eddy Co., New York (by J. B. 
Dickson)—The current market is very good, and 
indications point to a great scarcity of coal in 
the near future. There is a fair movement 
both on contracts and prompt. Very little price 
cutting is noticed. 


M. Dexter, 
ket is strong, and 


viewed by 


New York—The current mar- 

indications point to higher 
prices, though both the prompt and _ contract 
movement are poor. Quotations already rule 
above the level at this time last year, and indi- 
eations are that they will be 50c. higher than at 
present by Jan. 1, due to the poor movement, 
ear and labor shortages, the latter being very 
serious. 


General Manager of Sales (large operating and 
sales company), New York—There is a_ very 
strong demand, with very little spot coal offered. 
Men and cars are scarce, and the situation will 
probably get worse. The spot demand is active, 
with very little coal offered, and contract buyers 
are urging maximum quotas on their contracts. 
Spot prices on steam coal are about the same 
as last year. Gas coals are higher, and con- 
tracts are being renewed at 25c. or more per 
ton above last year’s level. 


Geo. 





Sales Manager (large operating and sales com- 
pany), South Carolina—The current trade is en- 
tirely favorable, shows an upward tendency with 
good indications for a strong market this fall 
and winter. The prompt movement is very good. 
Practically all consumers in this territory are 
covered with contracts. Both spot and contract 
prices are much higher than a year ago. The 
floods and washouts have put the railroads in 
this section out of commission for about a month, 
and consumers in our territory have practically 
no stocks. There is a pronounced shortage of 
gas coal at Lamberts Point. As a result of these 
conditions supplemented by an acute shortage 
of labor, we expect to see the tightest coal mar- 
ket this fall and winter we have ever experienced. 


Commercial Coal Co., Washington, D. C. (by 
Fred Dixon, Jr., Manager)—The situation is very 
uncertain because of the searcity of labor and 
difficulties in the mining regions. Prices will ad- 
vance this winter. Conditions will improve as the 
men return to work. Both the contract and 
prompt movements are very slow. Prices rule 
from 25 to 40c. per ton above this time last year. 
The scarcity will be felt for the next six months 
as the mines are only producing 60% of their 
normal tonnage though conditions turn largely 
on the labor supply. 


J. K. Dering Coal Co., Chicago (by J. K. Der- 
ing, President)—This company reports the best 
market in 25 years with more business than they 
can possibly take care of. The prompt move- 
ment is not very heavy and on contracts they 
are shipping all the coal they can obtain cars to 
load. Prices on both spot and contract are very 
much better than a year ago. Screenings, which 
ordinarily sell in this market at 50% off contract 
figure at this time, are now selling at a premium 
of 5 to 15c. per ton. They expect to have the 
greatest difficulty in taking care of their busi- 
ness, due to the combination of car and labor 
shortages. Never in their experience have cars 
been so scarce, with the possible exception of in 
midwinter, and indications are now that they will 
not be able to operate their mines more than 
three days per week. 


National Coal and Coke Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
(by R. T. Daniel, Mgr.)—The market is very good 
and apparently limited only by the car supply. 
The outlook is good, the prompt movement steady 
and the contract movement above normal for 
the season and much better than last year. Prices 
range from 5 to 25e. per ton above last season. 
The market has shown much activity during 
the past 30 days, while the car shortage has be- 
come more and more acute and indications are 
that the early fall will find many retail deal- 
ers with practically no coal on hand. Some or- 
ders entered during June and July for prompt 
shipment are still unfilled, due to the lack of 
equipment. Most of the mines in this section 
have been turning down new business for the 
past two weeks until they can catch up on back 
orders. 


OaArtment 





BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Iron Age—The 1916 naval program will make 
a far greater demand on steel works than had 
been calculated. It is now figured that for hulls 
and armament 215,000 to 220,000 tons will be 
needed for the four battleships. four battleship 
cruisers, four scout cruisers, twenty destroyers, 
twenty submarines, one fuel ship, one ammunition 
ship, and one hospital ship. In the case of two 
steel companies, at least, some of this Gov- 
ernment work must be taken -on to the ex- 
clusion of more remunerative foreign orders. 
New vessel orders include three on the Pa- 
cific Coast, two at Philadelphia for American 
owners, and two at Baltimore for Norwegian 
interests. Steel placed for these is mainly for 
the third quarter of 1917. An Eastern yard has 
Just placed 40,000 tons of shipbuilding steel, 
chiefly plates. Japan is still a buyer for its 
shipyards, and its wants make up the bulk of a 
ae sein inquiry pending in the Chicago dis- 
riet. 


Boston News Bureau—The general situation 
remains tense. It is almost unbelievable that 
the threatened strike of such huge proportions 
and capable of such disaster will actually take 
place. But it may require an actual showdown 
to force a settlement. A complete tie-up of the 
transportation industry is improbabie. People 
generally are maintaining their equilibrium. They 
realize that the situation is one calling for cool- 
ness and deliberation. We are in a erisis and 
should exhibit self control. It is not as if the 
railroad trainmen were underpaid. The fact is 
that they believe they can continue to hold up 
the railroads by threats of a strike. The time 
has arrived when capital must assert itself. <A 
strike now would fall more heavily upon labor 
than upon capital. Aside from the labor ques- 
tion the outlook is favorable from many points 
of view. General trade is active and promising. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—More bus- 
iness and more inquiries in the wool market have 
characterized the week under review with sales 
of 3,900,000 pounds. Manufacturers are looking 
about more and will continue to do so as time 
goes on in preparation for the heavy weight sea- 
son. Dealers are looking for a large business this 
fall. A prominent feature of the market during 
the week was the interest in delaines which are 
selling on a reasonable basis. Staple territory 
wools seem to be a little disappointing this year. 


Dun—Various influences, most of them tempo- 
rary, have caused some recession in the volume 
of business. Production and distribution have 
both been lessened appreciably by oppressive 
heat over a wide area, while in some industries 
the necessity of repairs has become imperative 
and in others belated inventories are being taken. 
Operations at many of the works are also 
hindered by the scarcity of raw materials and 
shortage of labor, and the high prices and gen- 
erally sold-up condition of mills and factories 
naturally tend to restrict buying. Commercial 
failures this week in the United States, are 
273 against 352 last week, 275 the preceding week, 
and 321 the corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Trade and industry are active, 
prices of nearly all preducts are firm or advanec- 
ing, and reflection of the undeniably poor gen- 
eral crop situation or of the uncertain railroad 
outlook is sought, almost in vain, in the reports 
as to trade demand, manufacturing activity or 
commercial collections. This is attributed to va- 
rious causes, least of all, however, to exaggera- 
tion as to crop damage, though there is probably 
some of this to be reckoned with. 


Dry Goods Economist—All kinds of raw ma- 
terials continue high, with no immediate prospect 
of a recession. Cotton gained strength this 
week on the publication of the Government’s 
weather report, which showed injury to the plants 
in a number of sections. Manufacturers of tex- 
tiles are further hampered by the labor condi- 
tions. While operatives are receiving higher 
wages than were ever dreamed of, their efficiency 
is, if anything, below normal and, though many 
mills offer a premium for greater production, the 
net increase in output is very limited. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale shipments 
of dry goods for the current week show a good 
increase over the same period of last year. The 
total volume of road sales is continuing to run 
ahead of the corresponding week in 1915. Not- 
withstanding the splendid future business which 
has been booked, wholesalers are gratified at 
the very heavy volume of house sales made 
throughout the market season. Collections for 
the week have been above normal. The market 
on domestic cotton goods is strong with an up- 
ward tendency. 
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BOSTON 


Prices on Hampton Roads coals strong, but 
few spot sales reported. Receipts less than 
normal, and increasing anxiety among consum- 
ers. Georges Creek available only in small ton- 
nages on contract. Pennsylvania shippers con- 
servative as to futures. Anthracite shipments 
very slow. 


Bituminous—The week has shown very little 
change in the situation of the smokeless coals. 
Quotations are strong at $3.40@3.50 on Poca- 
hontas and New River, but not so much because 
of actual spot sales at those figures as because 
shippers realize the output is going to be more or 
less curtailed the balance of the year and wish 
to trim their sales accordingly. The export de- 
mand is constant and a large volume of coal 
continues to be loaded for that trade. Dispatch 
has improved somewhat so that two to three days 
is now about the average detention. The agen- 
cies, however, show the same caution about ac- 
cepting boats. Coastwise cargoes are being lim- 
ited practically to transportation regularly arriv- 
ing on contract, although carriers ordinarily load- 
ing at Baltimore are again applying for coal at 
Hampton Roads. At this writing there are no 
signs whatever of weakness in the West Virginia 
coals for several months to come. 

While more than a few buyers in New Eng- 
land are short of coal, considering the stocks nor- 
mally on hand Sept. 1, there is as yet no active 
spot market for coal on a delivered basis. Vari- 
ous prices are rumored, but actual sales are 
searce. None of the factors are as yet able to 
get cargoes afloat on any basis that will permit 
speculation at the moment, and the margin be- 
tween contract coal and coal ‘‘on the market’’ is 
so great that buyers will not enter the spot mar- 
ket until they are absolutely obliged to. For 
the most part the shippers are making deliveries 
on the average a month behind the usual quota 
at this time, and as long as contracts are being 
filled in such proportion there is not likely to be 


a really panic market, unless new conditions 
enter into the situation. 
Distributors to points inland are close-hauled 


Cars are in poor supply and ar- 
At the same 


on deliveries. 
rivals are well behind schedule. 
time purchases at current prices are only for 
small quantities. Few of the shippers have any 
free coal, so insistent is the contract demand 
for it. 

The Georges Creek shippers are getting farther 
and farther behind on deliveries. Practically all 
of their coastwise barge transportation has been 
diverted to Hampton Roads or elsewhere because 
they are so short of coal at Baltimore. At 
Philadelphia and New York there is practically 
none of this grade available. There is certain 
to be a serious shortage of it in this territory. 

While many of the Pennsylvania operators have 
all the business they care to undertake for the 
present, others are selling conservatively at rul- 
ing prices. Sales are being made at $2@2:25, 
depending on quality, for deliveries from now 
to Apr. 1. The same prices prevail among other 
shippers on deliveries only to Jan. 1. The de- 
mand is increasing all-rail, particularly from 
consumers ordinarily depending upon Tidewater 
supplies. Labor is short in all the districts and 
conditions a month or two ahead are very un- 
certain. A shortage of cars for Philadelphia 
and New York is apparent, and the volume of coal 
standing at the piers is unusually small. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. load- 
ing ports at points designated, are about as fol- 


lows, per gross ton: 
Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 
fields Som’s’t Creek? 
Philad’la... $2.40@3.15 $2.75@3.25 $3.07@3.17 
New York... 2.70@3.45 3.00@3.50 3.37@3.47 
Baltimore. . 3.00@3.10 


F.o.b. mines 1.15@1.90 1.50@2.15 


1 On contract. 


2.00@2.10 


Pocahontas and New River, f.o.b. Norfolk 
and Newport News, Va., are $3.25@3.50. On cars 
Providence and Boston prices are $5.50@5.75. A 
cargo of Georges Creek was quoted on the mar- 
ket at $5.23 alongside. 


Anthracite—Now that the local strike in the 
Shamokin region is off, retailers here are hoping 
that loading dispatch will improve. Towing move- 
ment along the coast has been much better the 
past fortnight, but the demand for domestic sizes 
is so great that what coal is received helps the 
situation only for the time being. Most of the 
retailers are obliged to operate on a_ hand-to- 
mouth basis and are much worried over the out- 
look for cold weather. Already the large local 
concerns are sending bituminous transportation 
to the loading ports to make up for the slow de- 
liveries. ~Anxiety is widespread and there are 
already present most of the elements that go to 
make up a’ panicky market. The independent 
shippers are doing a thriving business on such 
eoal as they are able to provide boats for. 
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Dealers in the market for anthracite supplies. 
Full winter circular does not effect buying. Bi- 
tuminous consumers Jess critical as to prices. 
Scarcity of spot coal. 

Anthracite—There was good buying of domestic 
sizes of anthracite during the past week by deal- 
ers who wished to take advantage of the last 
discount. Effective Sept. i, prices of domestic 
sizes including pea, advanced ten cents per ton, 
while there was no buying from dealers in antici- 
pation of a suspension of railroad service for 
coal to build up stocks to normal. 

In the way of production, there has been no 
improvement. Numerous mines are still idle 
from button strikes, while there is a general com- 
plaint about the indifference of miners to work 
regularly. With the exception of an embargo on 
the New Haven against shipments from the Lehigh 
Valley, coal is now moving without restriction in 
most every direction. 

Egg and stove coal continue very short. Ship- 
ments are readily moved at full circular prices. 
This week finds practically all discounts re- 


moved from chestnut, which is now in much 
better demand. Pea coal is also stronger. 
With the exception of some inferior grades, 


which are in small supply, the steam sizes are 
selling at full circular. Choice grades are in good 
demand and it is predicted in some circles that 
these may sell at premiums before very long. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
Broken 5 4.95 ee 
Hee eae PS Sch 5.45 5.45 
Stove sigtele 5.65 5.65 
Nut)... 3c denis eee aco Sy fe) 
Peg 2.0 theme eee 4.00 3.90@4.00 
Buck... eee 2c 2.65@2.75 
Ricé.. | eee eee 2.20 2.00@2.20 
Barley)... sce 1.95 1.90@1.95 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5e. 
higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates 


Bituminous—The bituminous situation is much 
stronger this week. Consumers are showing more 
eagerness to secure prompt shipments and there is 
not the effort to beat down prices that has here- 
tofore existed. Considerable buying by New Eng- 
land interests has given strength to mine prices 
in the Pennsylvania regions. <A great deal of 
spot coal has been sold for New England ship- 
ment during the past week, and as a_ result 
operators are asking from $1.50 for medium to 
$1.85 for choice grades, with some shippers of 
fancy grades holding their coals at $2. There 
has been no improvement in car supply, while 
production is also much affected by shortage 
of labor. 

At the tidewater ports supplies for spot sale 
are small. At the local piers prices are five to 
ten cents higher this week on certain grades. 


Current quotations for various grades, gross 
tons, f.o.b. Tidewater, follow: 

Port Mine 
Reading St. George Price 
Geo. Crk. 

Big V.... $3.50@3.65 $3.50@3.65 $1.95@2.10 

Geo Crk 

Tyson.... 3.10@3.30 3.10@3.30 1.55@2.75 
Clearfield.) wesn0b@agept® ©... kk, 1.45@1.65 
South’ Prk Wee ak 1.80@2.00 
Nanty Glo; Eee Ss. s 1.65@1.75 
Som. Co.: 

Medium... 3.05@3.15 3.05@3.15 1.45@1.50 
Qu’h’ing... 3.15@3.35 3.15@3.35 1.65@1.70 
W. Va. Fair- : 

mont }.... 3.20@3.40 3.20@3.40 1.40@1.45 
Fair’t mine- 

AOR As 3.00@3.15 3.00@3.15 1.25@1.35 


run 5 
West. Md... 3.00@3.05 3.00@3.05 1.45@1.50 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite production fully absorbed. 
schedule in effect. Big shipments to outside mar- 
kets keeps local prices stable. Pea active and 
buckwheat all taken, but other steam grades slow. 
Bituminous prices increases with coal scarce. 


Winter 


Anthracite—The big companies are assuming 
an independent attitude which is a sure sign they 
are looking with complaisance upon their ability 
to secure as much business as the present supply 
will warrant. Unless all signs fail it will not 
be many weeks before the demand for all sizes 
will be much greater than during August. The 
delay in opening the schools on account of the 
state quarantine may keep many families from 
returning to the city and thus postpone the activ- 
ity among the retailers. 

The retail men are reporting that their business 
is showing greater signs of betterment than last 
year. They are receiving many inquiries, too, 
from regular customers which are not resulting in 
orders, as the public does not seem to have 
accepted the increased prices which went into 
effect following the labor adjustment last May. 
As a consequence of the increase of 10c. a ton 
on Sept. 1 ordering was considerably stimulated 
the past week so as to get as much coal as 
possible at the old rates before the winter sched- 
ule became effective. 
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Judging from the production the past ten 
months it would appear that in order to rush 
fuel to the Eastern and Western markets, where 
the demand seems incessant, the companies 
allowed the local trade to believe they were way 
behind the tonnages of previous years. This call 
for heavy consignments to other markets has been 
the means of keeping up prices here and enabled 
the shippers to enjoy an unusual summer’s busi- 
ness. It has been a number of years since the 
individuals have indulged in so little price cutting. 
The new association of the smaller operators may 
claim some credit for this, but it is more prob- 
ably due to general conditions. 

Broken coal is actually scarce. The demand 
for this size on contract orders allows only a 
small tonnage for transient business and we 
know of none being shipped at less than the year 
around circular of $3.60. 

Egg is still very active. New England alone 
has taken such quantities that the local market 
is actually short and there is no trouble in moving 
any available tonnage at $4.15. 

Stove requisitions continue with no abatement, 
many orders for August running into this month 
unfilled, and there is little probability of all 
orders for this size being filled in September. 
Some shippers are refusing additional business 
and one large company has notified its selling 
force that there will be a delay of about four 
weeks in filling orders. Of course $4.40 is the 
price, even for inferior grades. 

Chestnut is undoubtedly gaining strength, but 
the companies who are holding to the full circular 
of $4.50 are actually very long on it. They seem 
to have adopted the plan that the one way to 
force its sale is to refuse to accept orders for the 
short sizes unless some chestnut accompanies 

em. 

Pea coal is coming into its own. The improve- 
ment has been gradual but steady and it is now 
bringing the full circular price of $2.80 without 
question except on off coals. Report was heard 
this week of a block selling for $2.50, but this 
was found to be a quality of coal that most dealers 
would refuse even at that figure. There is every 
indication that the demand for this size will con- 
tinue to increase as the season advances. 

Of the steam coals buckwheat is running away 
from the other sizes and there seems to be very 
little for sale even at the circular price of $1.65. 
Ii is heard occasionally that the individuals are 
actually beginning to ask premiums for this size. 
The other steam coals continue very quiet. 

The winter schedule which went into effect 
yesterday, with the issuance of the company 
circulars, is as follows, prices being per gross ton 
f.o.b. cars at mines for line shipment and f.o.b. 
Port Richmond for tide shipment : 


Line Tide 
Broken... eos. ore eee $3.60 $4.75 
Neg 3.0 eee. eee A ATG 5p26 
Stove!.i 7.7, 2a. eee 4.40 5.60 
Niat. S25 Be Fie 4.50 5.55 
Pea. 2.80 3.70 
Buck, 6257 ee, eee 1.65 2.55 
Ricé.i3 7.430 ae 1001) “ieee 
Boiler. .90 1.80 
Barley. eee uD. 


Bituminous—Considered from the standpoint of 
orders, business continues to increase, but the 
difficulty in making deliveries has also increased 
in greater ratio. With most all rail embargoes 
removed the demand for coal is strong from all 
points, which naturally tends to curtail local 
deliveries. All shippers continue to complain of 
the deficient car supply and shortage of labor, 
with no prospect for betterment for many months 
to come. 


Brokerage business continues to be practically 
without profit on account of the close prices at 
which purchases are made. The railroads, too, 
while not actually in urgent need of increased 
shipments, are pressing their contractors strongly 
for more fuel, presumably for stocking. The 
prices remain quite firm, with small increases in- 
some of the Pennsylvania coals, and also similar 
advances in a few of the Fairmont grades. 

The prices per gross ton at the mines are as 
follows : 


Georges Creek Big Vein............. $1.95@2.05 
South Fork Miller Vein..... « oVibis eta 1.95@2.00 
Clearfield’ (ordinary) .. 30..cm ae esieeine 1.50@1.60 
Somerset (ordinary)....... cedeaphoves 1.50@1.60 
West Va. Freeport..... «ay lal 6 iat olg aie 1.35@1.40 
Fairmont, gas.c.. 64 -bicetehinn Pe. 1.60@1.70 
Fairmont gas, mine-run............. 1.45@1.65 
Fairmont gas, slack..... ooh iin eee ee 1.25@1.30 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 1.45@1.50 
Fairmont mine-run.......... stones 1.35@1.49 
Fairmontralack aus. ave. ie eee 1.25@1.30 
BALTIMORE 
Anthracite in better supply and business up 


to seasonal average. 
prices stiffen. 


Soft-coal market tight and 
Exports fall off. 


Anthracite—A more liberal supply of all sizes 
is noted and coal men are taking advantage 
of this to make deliveries as rapidly as possible. 
A few are still shipping on orders placed in July, 
or even June, but all are hopeful of clearing these 
up before the usual fall rush develops. There is 
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not now so much complaint as was expected by 
the trade at the increased prices. Coal men 
claim they are making no more under the new 
schedule than before, and in some eases find 
their profits have been reduced. 

Bituminous—The soft-coal market is very tight 
here. There is little or no free coal at tide 
and premium prices have prevailed for spot coals 
in most cases. Many fuels are practically out of 
the market on contract, except for small amounts. 
Car supply has been fair the past week, but the 
mines, with shorter labor supply, are unable to 
get enough coal moving to create any surplus. 

Prices to the trade are about as follows, at 
the mines per gross ton: Georges Creek, Tyson, 
$1.75 to 1.85; Miller vein, $160 to $1.65; Que- 
mahoning, $1.75 ; Somerset, $1.55; Freeport, $1.35; 
Fairmont, gas, three-quarter, $1.45; same, mine- 
run, \$l.s0 7 slack, $1.25. 

Exports—The export situation is not up to the 
average of a year ago. Official figures show a 
July movement on export from Baltimore of 
100,084 tons, as against 258,000 in July of 1915. 
August will probably run between 80,000 and 90,- 
000 tons, against 210,000 tons in the same month 
a year ago. Of course, 1915 was the record year, 
and the trouble this year being the high ocean 
freights. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Exports heavy and coastwise shipments in- 
creasing. Bunker steamers plentiful. Local de- 
mand unusually strong. Stocks below normal. 
Prices make a sharp advance. 

Coal exports from Hampton Roads continue to 
move in the satisfactory volume which has been 
evident for the past several months. Exporters 
believe this will keep up for some time to come, 
at least until the British output is larger. Amer- 
ican coal is increasing in favor in all foreign 
markets and there is no reason why a large part 
of the present export,.business should not be re- 
tained after conditions become normal. The 
mails from England bring news of unsatisfactory 
conditions in the trade there. Delays on account 
of a strike of trimmers, difficulty in securing li- 
censes from the government for shipment to neu- 
tral markets are among their troubles. 

American coal is quoted at $30 ci.f. Genoa. 
About one cargo per week is now shipped from 
Hampton Roads to France. The steamer ‘Hes- 
peros” sailed recently with a part cargo of high 
volatile coal for Callao, Peru. Other exports 
consisted of Pocahontas and New River and 
small lots of coke. 

Coastwise shipments show an increase over last 
week. The steamer “Selwyn Eddy,” a _ recent 
addition to the coastwise coal fieet, loaded her 
first cargo of coal at Sewalls Point on Aug. 26; 
the capacity of this steamer is some 4,500 tons. 
The Fleet, which has been engaged in the war 
game off the Atlantic Coast, arrived here last 
pweagee and will require a large tonnage of 
coal. 

Stocks are small, though most shippers are able 
. to take care of their requirements with but little 
delay to vessels. There is no present indication 
of surplus coal being available in the near fu- 
ture. 

Prices are higher than last week and are ex- 
pected to show further increases. Demand is 
heavy from all branches of the trade, especially 
local consumers. The ruling quotations are as 
follows: Pocahontas and New River, $3 25@3.50 
per gross ton for export and coastwise shipment ; 
$3 40@3.50 per gross ton, plus 10c. per ton for 
bunker delivery, $2.90@3.10 per net ton on 
tracks. Anthracite is $7.50 per net ton, delivered. 

The “Kongsloi,”” formerly the American-Ha- 
waiian liner ‘‘Artisan,’”’ which has just been trans- 
ferred to the Norwegian flag, has loaded a cargo 
of 8,200 tons of Pocahontas coal for Buenos 
Aires. This is the steamer on which the Amer- 
ican owners are reported to have realized a profit 
of close on a million dollars in selling her. 

Railroad Tonnages—The following is a compara- 
tive statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for the weeks ended Aug. 26, 1915- 
16, and for the first 9 weeks of the last half of 
the years: 


Week 
1915 


9 Weeks——~ 
1915 1916 











1916 


Nor. & West. 211,699 174,227 1,643,289 1,439,237 
Ches. & Ohio. 103,472 106,121 885,151 882,105 
Virginian..... 82,131 71,313 607,220 794,506 


397,302 351,661 3,135,660 3,116,048 
PANAMA CANAL 


The following notice issued to steamship lines 
is reported in the ‘‘Canal Record”: 


1. In view of the present high price and 
searecity of bottoms, and the difficulty exper- 
ienced in maintaining the coal reserve on the 
Isthmus, on and after Oct. 1, 1916, and until 
further notice, the following prices will obtain 
at the Panama Canal for coal supplied steam- 
ships, including warships of all nations: 


Cristobal-Colon—Delivered alongside of vessel 
in lighters. or in cars on the wharves, trimmed 
rt bunkers, when handled by ship’s gear (per ton) 
7.50. 

Balboa—Delivered alongside of vessels in light- 
ers or in cars on the wharves, trimmed in bunk- 
ers, when handled by ship’s gear (per ton), $9. 

An additional charge of $2 per hour will be 
made for the use of each mechanical hoist or 
crane furnished by the Panama Railroad Co. 


SLOtal hy. ba 
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Ocean Shipping 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 


CCOREROCER EAR 


vuceeennaceane 


J 


NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons 
Florence Howard® Para, Bra. 1,328 
Sweethope® Buenos Aires, A. R. 3,569 
Jaguaribe® Rio de Janeiro 2,217 
Lovland' Santos, Bra. 3,029 
Fortunata? Italy (Any port) 4,224 
J. Holmes Birdsall* San Juan, P. R. 2,023 
Orla! + Leghorn, Italy 5,850 
Genova! Spezia, Italy 5,458 
Bergenhus? Genoa, Italy 5,396 
Don Cesar® Buenos Aires, A. R. 4,490 
Rosalia L? Genoa, Italy 9,270 
Dondo?* Lisbon, Portugal 5,055 
Don’ Pernambuco, Bra. 1,879 
Normanton? Savona, Italy 5,633 
Birkhall? » Caleta Coloso, Chile 3,486 
Beckenham® La Plata, A. R. 6,248 
Doris® Italy (Any port) 5,b25 
Russ® Montevideo, Uruguay 3,388 
Lysefjord?? Santiago, Cuba 1,111 
Glenorchy’ Rio de Janeiro, Bra. 6,400 
Cuthbert? Pernambuco, Bra. 1275 
NEWPORT NEWS 
Rose Lea? Rosario, A. R. 3,716 
Hesperos!? Callao, Peru 5,492 
Nantwen!? Genoa, Italy 7,428 
Oldfield Grange? Havana, Cuba 7,561 
Ocland? Cienfuegos, Cuba 4,510 
Collingham? Marseilles, France 5,689 
PHILADELPHIA 
Lily Greece *4019 
Munorway Havana 
Ninetta M. Porcella Charlottetown, P. E. I. 
Nuceria Rio Janeiro 2,872 
Republic Rio Grande de Sul 
Torne © Narvik 
Pinal del Rio Havana 1,607 
Marita Santos 1,641 
Margarcia? Sagua la Grande 
Lodaner Havana 
Annetta Gibara and Vita 
* And 418 tons coke. 
BALTIMORE 
Loch Garye Italy 2,605 
Ulrick Holm Panama 2,284 
Solstad Egypt 5,693 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 7? Berwind-White Co. 
° Castner Curran & Bullit. + Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. ® West Virginia Coal Co. 
7C. & O. Coal & Coke Co. 8 Northern Coal Co. 
° Flat Top Fuel Co. 10°C. Gse Blake Co; 
fi Island Creek Coal Sales Co. 12 C. H. Sprague 
Son. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


There are a number of ready béats now avail- 
able for export coal that can be secured on very 
favorable terms, but for late loading freight condi- 
tions are practically the same as a week ago. 
None of the few charters that were made during 
this period for export coal have been reported. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer 
as follows: 


West: Cosspiomlitaivme cs foc... see oc $27 .60@28.80 


Marseille teenies ilucia.ece 6 © 0. 26.40 about 
Barcelona 4 eee ae citar se 0 ee 24.00 about 
Montevideonme tet crt cisie.s cs cic ccs 15.00 about 
Buenos Aivestees ccmec cc cece ctles 15.00 about 
FROSATIOV He RMIT ate iorele ce clove e's 15.60 about 
Rio Jancironeemeee set occscvees 13.50@14.00 
Santos hace sees iste sivie's cae 14.00@14.50 
Chile) (good porthiees «veces cies seee's 8.00@10.00 
FAS VAN ete, teaches ec we e's 3.75@ 4.00 
Cardenas Orisemilteiis.ciesines sec e's s 5.00@ 5.50 
Gienfuegzos J gn weees ated eled cose ce 5.25 about 
Port au Spain, Trinidad:........... 5.50@ 6.00 
Bt Cis eae eee ai Safes os oe wets 5.50 about 
St.) Thomas ere dcle cc cc scceses 5.00 about 
Barbadoscieeerretsiaeietels’s «ics sina 5.50@ 6.00 
ISIN SATO ialatee Metts clelie ple she's 0 0 00 5.25@ 5.50 
Curacao ene a eities cols ces 5.00@ 5.25 
SADUALO ck errs dein aries «0 Sule 5.25@ 5.50 
GuantanamoOnsemeecioas.cos...e.+-  9-20@ 5.50 
Berm aescn eee rei felalsicts vies ose 4.25@ 4.50 
WEra Cry ee CMM Te seetale, ois 6 ore: sine 5.50@ 5.78 
PAMDICOsc see i iiices: vs ones 5.50@ 5.78 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. * And p.c. 


2 Or other good Spanish port. Be4 

Note. Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or 
off port of discharge.”’ , 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


There is perhaps a somewhat better supply of 
carriers for Hampton Roads loading, due to the 
shortage of coal there, but rates have not been 
affected. A recent steamer charter at $2 for four 
trips to Boston is a fair indication of the 
current market; $1.85 is asked on smaller trans- 
portation from Norfolk to Providence; $2.50 was 
again paid this week to Bar Harbor, Me., out of 
New York, and $3.50 to Halifax, N. S., these on 
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500- to 600-ton schooners. Barges to Long Is- 
land Sound ports are $1.10@1 25, depending on 
destination and size. The demand just at pres- 
ent much exceeds the supply. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported as. follows 

during the past week: 
PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Annetta Vita, Cuba 740 
Pinar del Rio Havana 1,607 
Forde Rio Janeiro 1,364 
Pathfinder San Juan, P. R. 1,800 
Lodaner Havana 2,106 
Thelma St. John’s, N. F. 846 
BALTIMORE 
Teviotdale Buenos Aires! $15.00 
VIRGINIA 
Lovland Santos 1,463 
Jeremiah Smith Sanchez = 336 26.00 
Nuceria Rio Janeiro 15.50 
ATLANTIC RANGE 

F. A. Duggan Bahia 981 *14.00 
Mary W. Bowen* Marseilles 1,907 18.00 

1 Or La Plata. * And port charges. * And coke 
$16. * Four or five trips. 
SEUUETODEUUUOEEEAUOUEAURUACUADUEOUUTACULEAUTCELEEL CELLU AEDEELASEAERE AO EOODEDUADESED ODE PELEDE DET DED 
: Lake Markets : 
Ss raeretsai lar lar farsiss1Cevvaivontsisaiyateasiasvaysaredandvarastoiearreliatielvduteisstaesrt cats 

PITTSBURGH 
Heavier demand and higher prices. tnereased 


Lake shipments follow settlement of dock strike. 

There is an insistent demand from some quar- 
ters for coal and high prices are often paid for 
round lots, while small accumulations from day 
to day sell at much lower prices and thus the 
market is quotable at a wide range. There has 
been considerable inquiry for large lots for deliv- 
ery over a month or two but operators have had 
to be conservative in quoting as car supplies are 
poor and might easily grow much worse. At the 
majority of mines production is more or less 
restricted every week by car shortage. and con- 


siderable labor shortage is also reported, more 
than was the case a month ago. 
With the settlement of the strike of the dock 


workers at the head of the Lakes last week, there 
is a better movement of coal up the Lakes, but the 
prediction is still made that some coal will have 
to be moved this winter by the all-rail routes. 
The heavier production of slack has not affected 
the market for this grade, which indeed is a 
shade firmer than a week ago. While some fancy 
prices are reported as paid in exceptional cases, 
the general run of the market is approximately 
as follows, the lower prices being for odd lots 
that have to be sold from day to day while the 
higher prices are for definite lots for guaranteed 
shipment: Slack, $1@1.05; mine-run, $1.40@1.60 ; 
%-in., $1.50@1.60; 1%4-in., $1.60@1.70, per net 
ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. The circular 
price remains at $1.50 for mine-run, but is prac- 
tically nominal, as higher prices would be asked. 


BUFFALO 
Anthracite improves to the westward but still 


light here. Bituminous situation mixed. Car 
shortage increasing. 
Bituminous—The old difficulties, so hard to 


explain, are still with the trade. The consumer 
buys in a rather small way and is not disturbed 
because it is difficult to get an order filled. Car 
movements are slow and growing still slower ; 
reports of two weeks between shipment and deliv- 
ery over short distances are common. It is plain 
that the fall crop movement will cut down the car 
supply so far that bulk freights will be almost 
at a standstill. Consumers do not seem to fear a 
gereral railroad strike. 

The miners are working somewhat better, 
though there will not be enough to get out much 
of a surplus. The complaint now centers more on 
the car shortage than the lack of men. The petty 
strikes are not over yet, but they are less frequent 
and will likely subside entirely as better working 
weather comes. in. This market still reports a 
larger supply coming from the Bessemer district, 
where strikes continued a long time. 

Coal arrives by districts mueh as formerly, 
except that the Ohio No. 8 grade is more plen- 
tiful; it is mostly three-quarter, selling at about 
$2.50, which brings it enough below. Pittsburgh 
to give it a market. Regular quotations are as 


follows: 
Allegheny _ Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
TGUDN Dien cretele cy « $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
Three-quarter..... 2.85 2.60 ee: 
Mine-run....... ; 2.75 2.50 2. 60 
Sleek eeedik. 1: 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 
Anthracite—Some improvement is reported in 
the line movement. It appears that certain sec- 
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tions in the West are afraid that the winter 
supply is going to be short. As a rule the spurt 
has been made too late for August delivery and 
the last reduction will be missed. Canada has 
done better than this and though the buying. has 
not been -heavy it is better than that locally. 
Buffalo. Seldom buys much till the coal is wanted. 
The-vity orders have been small for a long time, 
so thatthe fall buying will have to be heavy if 
a normal supply is to be accumulated for the 
opening of winter. 

Shipments by Lake were 78,800 tons, distributed 
ever a dozen ports, the principal ones of which 
were: 34,650 tons for Duluth and Superior, 7,900 
tons for Milwaukee, 7,800 tons for Waukegan 
and 7,500 tons for Sheboygan. Freight rates 
have advanced sharply to most points, being $1 
to Racine, 85c. to Milwaukee and Sheboygan, 75c. 
to Manitowoe and Depere, 50c. to Chicago and 
Waukegan, 40c. to Hancock, 35¢c. to Ashland and 
30c. to Duluth, Fort William and Port Arthur. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Demand continues light. Stocks on hand 
well maintained, but deliveries slow. Prices ad- 
vancing. 


The demand for both anthracite and bituminous 
continues rather light, with no special features. 
Notwithstanding the prospect of further price 
advances, manufacturers show no marked activity 
in laying in stocks ahead. Supplies on hand 
have been considerably replenished since the re- 
moval of the embargo by the Grand Trunk last 
week, but deliveries continue slow by reason of 
labor shortage. 

Wholesale prices for bituminous were advanced 
on Sept. 1, and current quotations for best 
grades per short ton are as follows: Retail, an- 
thracite egg, stove and nut, $8; grate, $7.75; 
pea, $6.75; bituminous steam, $5.25; screenings, 
$450; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8  Whole- 
sale f.o.b. cars at destination, bituminous three- 
quarter lump, $4.35; screenings, $3.45; Penn- 
sylvania smokeless lump, $4 50; Pocahontas lump, 
$5.75; slack, $4.30. 

CLEVELAND 

No let up in the advancing prices. Labor and 
car shortage getting worse. Ohio coals going into 
West Virginia markets. 


There has been no let up in prices and from 
all appearances there will not be any decline. 
Railroads promise no improvement in car supply 
and the labor situation is getting tighter every 
day. No. 8 field in Ohio needs from four to six 
thousand men to give the mines their full quota. 

The Western markets that use a great deal of 
West Virginia and Kentucky c¢c als are now buying 
Ohio grades to_take care of contracts. 

Lake shipments are gradually increasing as the 
usual fall demand for Lake coal has started. In 
fact every condition existing has a tendency to 
create a greater demand and higher prices. 

Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland : 


Three- Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
NOE Siete eee Saree . $2.30 $2.10 $2.15 
Cambridge son. ene 2.20 2:10 2.10 
Middle: Disti/01, ceyarseter 2.10 2.00 2.00 
Hocking. cat ica, weatitsee tos Gk wee ee 2 00 
Youghiogheny.......... 2 60 2.50 
PIttsouren sickest oe ee OU! 250 eee 
Posahontass.s..che een eee 30a eee 
HP airmont- icc es ae Gere Cee ee een eer ernn 

TOLEDO 


New coal route from Toledo to north increases 
transportation facilities. Lake coal being rushed 
as season advances. 

Coal is being rushed to shipping points rapidly 
as the season advances and Lake shipments con- 
tinue very heavy. There is considerable coal at 
tocal docks for shipment. Steam coal is in good 
demand here and domestic has been somewhat 
strengthened by the call for threshing coal. 

The supply of coal to be used this season by 
Lucas County will be supplied by the West Cres- 
cent Fuel Co., at $3.33 per ton. 

A new coal route which will be important as 
adding to facilities for the transportation of coal 
to the north has been opened, and gives Toledo 
direct connection with Detroit and Canadian ports. 
The line runs from West Toledo to Dundee, Mich., 
21% mi., and has been leased by the Detroit, 
Toledo & Ironton. 


DETROIT 


Prices on steam coal advance on suspension of 
West Virginia shipments. Domestic sales are 
light. Lake shipments restricted. 


Bituminous—Sharp price advances in the local 
market have followed the cutting off of shipments 
of steam coal from the Cabin Creek section, where 
recent floods destroyed transp>rtation facilities. 
Jobbers and wholesalers who have been quoting 
West Virginia slack at 85@90c. at the mines now 
ask as high as $1.50, with mine run at $1.25@ 
1.35, three-quarter lump $1.85@1.50, and some 
holding domestic. lump at $1.75. There is, how- 
ever, little demand for lump. Owing to use of 
Hocking to replace the West Virginia supply, 
Hocking slack is now held at about $1.25 at the 
mines. 

Neither retail dealers nor consumers are buying 
much domestic coal, despite the warnings of 
wholesalers that shipments will be more difficult 
to obtain soon. There is not much coal on tracks 
und little or no stock is offered at cheap prices. 


COAL AGE 


Anthracite—Slightly more buying is reported by 
some wholesalers. Stove size is still rather diffi- 
cult to get on prompt delivery. 


Lake Trade—Vessel owners sent more of their 
boats on the upbound trip without cargo this week 
to avoid the delay, which would attend the 
holding of the boats in’ port over Sunday and 
Labor Day. Even some of the boats under con- 
tract to carry coal are going up without cargo. 
With the amount of coal arriving for shipment 
reduced by the cutting off of West Virginia coal, 
shippers are unable to line up sufficient capacity 
to move their consignments. A $1 rate is paid 
on a cargo of anthracite from Buffalo to Racine 
and on soft coal 85¢.@$1 is given on shipments 
from Lake Erie to the principal Lake Michigan 
ports. 


Qi COLUMBUS 
A!l grades of coal advanced in price Sept. |. 
Increasing domestic trade reported on all sides. 
Steam and Lake business continue brisk. 


The chief feature of the trade is the advance in 
the circular, effective Sept. 1. All grades and 
varieties have been increased from 10 to 15ce. 
per ton. The change is due to the big increase 
in the demand, especially for domestic purposes, 
the growing car shortage and the curtailing of 
production from West Virginia fields, as a result 
of the flood of several weeks ago. The market is 
very strong and prospects for the future are 
extremely bright. 

Domestic business is more active than at any 
time during the present season. Consumers are 
placing orders for immediate delivery and dealers 
are rushed with business. Pocahontas is selling 
well and the same is true of West Virginia splints. 
Hocking lump is also being stocked in large quan- 
tities. Retail prices have been advanced to 
conform with wholesale quotations and all grades 


are up 25c. on the former delivered price. An- 
thracite prices are firm at 25c. higher. Rural 
dealers are buying in larger quantities. 

The steam business continues active. The 


movement on the part of large consumers to stock 
up because of the threatened railroad strike and 
to guard against emergencies is being attended 
with difficulties. The cutting off of a large pro- 
ductin in the West Virginia fields has made 
steam sizes rather scarce. Contracts are taking 
about all of the available tonnage. As a result 
buying off the open market must be done at higher 
figures than usual for this time of the year. 

Lake trade is still active and there are no 
indications of a decrease in tonnage. The demand 
from the head of the Lakes is still g-od. The 
movement from the docks to the interior is steady. 
Boats are quite scarce. Lake prices are growing 
stronger. 

The car supply is becoming worse, especially 
on lines reaching West Virginia fields. In some 
instances the supply is not 50% normal. Eastern 
Ohio fields are also being curtailed by lack of 
railroad equipment. The H°cking Valley R.R. is 
the best off although reports of shortage are 
received from shippers on that line. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines are as follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lump........ $1.75 $2.00 yeere 
Inch and a quarter...... 1.65 1.85 $1.65 
Three-quarter ineh...... 155 Lae 1.45 
Nut. do eee 1.40 1.50 1.35 
Hige....:. chee 1.40 1245 oA ee 
Mine run ..7: cee L385. 1.40 1.30 

Nut, pea and slack...... 1.15 1.20 Leo 
Coan se'slacketeeeaenens 1-05 1.10 1.05 

CINCINNATI 


Market strong, due to the advancing season 
and flood damage in West Virginia. Higher prices 
are in sight. 


The market has been strongly stimulated by the 
enforced curtailment at the West Virginia mines, 
and indications are that the stimulus will last for 
some time to come. Many mines will be unable 
to resume shipments before Oct. 1, and others 
may be delayed even longer, especially in view 
of the fact that miners have gone elsewhere to 
obtain work. 

A better supply of cars has been available for 
mines in other sections of West Virginia, not 
affected by the floods, but nothing like a surplus 


of rolling stock is reported, and a reduced coal . 


movement seems probable during what sh-uld be 
the most active part of the season. Much of 
the winter’s business is yet to be filled, especially 
in the retail trade, while the Lake movement 
usually increases toward the close. However, no 
real shortage is anticipated, as increased produc- 
tion and movement at mines in operation should 
take care of the deficit. 


PRUE ULL ed 


Coke 


COUEESUOCUUEEOCEOED OUT SGAE UCU EOCROSER DOSE REEECAOECE RETO RCA SUCEOOTOGEREOEESECESOCOSOCS ORE ETREEECEELEOS 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke moderately scarce with prompt a shade 
easier in price. Demand for coal will determine 
coke prices. 

The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co. expects to 
start the second half of its byproduct coke plant 
of 204 ovens the second week in September. The 
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first half produced its first coke Aug. 17, as indi- 
cated in last week’s report. The partial operation 
oc this new plant has not made much of an 
impress on the coke market and coke is still 
moderately scarce, although hardly as high prices 
are now asked for spot, it being possible fre- 
quently to shade $2.75, while the market until 
now has been quotable at $2.75 to $2.85. 

Labor performance is still not up to the market, 
the weather having been almost uniformly hot. 
When cooler weather comes it will be possible to 
produce more coke, and there will be less demand, 
oa account of the production by new byproduct 
ovens. Corrigan, McKinney & Co.’s new plant 
is likely to start within a month or two, and the 
Brier Hill Steel Co.’s plant is under contract, 
with penalty of $500 a day for delay, to be com- 
pleted Nov. 1. 

The consumption of coke, as a whole, does not 
promise to change materially, as the blast fur- 
naces are endeavoring to make as much pig iron 
as posible and will continue to do so. The coke 
market in the next few months will not be made 
by the relation between demand and supply in 
coke, but by the demand for raw coal and coke 
will sell practically at cost of production, based 
on the value of coal made by the open market. 
We quote: Spot furnace, $2.65@2.75; contract 
furnace, nominal, $2.50; spot foundry, $3.25@ 
3.50; contract foundry, $3.25@3.50, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Aug. 10 at 408,060 tons, an increase 
of 4,720 tons, and shipments at 498,179 tons, an 
increase of 6,602 tons. ; 


Buffalo—The market is strong, on account 
of the scarcity of men and the heavy consump- 


tion. Quotations remain on the basis of $5.25 
for best 72-hr. Connellsville foundry, $5 for 
48-hr. furnace, $4.40 for high sulphur and 


$4.25 for stock coke. 


Chicago—Coke producers complain of a grow- 
ing scarcity of cars. Domestic sizes are in ur- 
gent demand as the end of the month approaches. 
Some industrial plants are storing coke in antici- 
pation of a railroad strike. All sizes have been 
selling at a premium. 


Nominal prices per net ton, fo.b. cars Chicago, 
are as follows: Connellsville, $6@6.25; Wise 
County, $6@6.25; byproduct foundry, $6@6.25; 
Dep Oaues domestic, $4.95@5.30; gas house, $4.50 
4.75. 


PUL 


Middle Western : 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Expansion of trade in every direction. Do- 
mestic demand growing and steam sizes quite 
strony. Smokeless coals tightening up. Anthra- 
cite Luying more active. 


Industrial and manufacturing interests in this 
section, are operating at a rate never before ap- 
proached, and this prosperity is now beginning 
to be reflected in the coal trade. All districts 
serving the Western markets report increased 
shipments. Operators are firm in the convinc- 
tion that sharp and decisive advances in prices 
will occur during the fall months owing to the 
restricted labor and car supply. together with 
the greatly increased consumption. Buyers were 
very active recently due to the fear of a rail- 
road strike and the effect on the market was 
quite pronounced. Ordering of domestic sizes 
by retailers for fall and winter use will be de- 
ferred no longer than Sept. 1. Many dealers 
must undertake to meet their requirements with- 
out further delay, Wlespite handicaps of labor, 
car scarcity and high prices. Illinois and Indiana 
prices are now averaging at least 20% higher 
than at this time last year. 

Some of the larger steam users are attempting 
to accumulate a surplus, but it is difficult to 
buy tonnage in the open market at atiractive 
prices. The strength of smaller steam coal sizes 
remains undiminished. Operations at Illinois and’ 
Indiana mines have been at full capacity. The 
crop shortage will tend to affect coal consump- 
tion at Northwestern points, which will help re- 
lieve the situation at upper Lake docks. The 
demand for lake coal from interior points con- 
tinues unusually heavy, and much higher prices 
are anticipated . Rumors are current that there 
will be an advance in the dock rates on Eastern 
coal effective Sept. 1, and it is understood that 
this will absorb a portion if not all of the re- 
cent increase obtained by the retail companies. 
Southern Tllinois coal will generally take an ad- 
vance of 15c. per ton in Northwestern territory 
Sept. 1, while the Central Tllinois product. will 
rise 10c. per ton. The demand for Central Illi- 
nois coal in this section will not be large until 
later in the season. 

It is said that the railroads, which were 
granted permission recently to advance the rate 
5e. per ton on Indiana and Illinois coals movy- 
ing interstate, will publish higher rates to Wis- 
consin and Michigan points Sept. 1, but will 
take no immediate action upon the rates between 
Illinois and Indiana. The supply of West Vir- 
ginia smokeless mine-run has hardly been ade- 
auate, Many Western retailers have placed 
heavy orders recently, with the hope of get- 
ting under cover at thfs month’s prices. 
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CHICAGO 


Demand rising with prices stronger. 
less mine-run shipments limited. 
active. Anthracite gains its stride. 

The fall demand for domestic sizes has set in 
with a vengeance at Southern Illinois mines, and 
railroads and steam plants are buying with more 
freedom. Cooler weather has made the demand 
stronger. Screeings show no recession from the 
high prices recently prevailing. Heavy rains 
and floods have put some of the mines temporar- 
ily out of commission, while railroad washouts 
interfered with shipments and car supply. The 
new schedule of prices for Franklin and William- 
son County coal for September shipment will 
be on the following basis: Franklin County, 
lump, $1.90; egg, $1.90; No. 1 nut) $1.90; No. 2 
nut, $1.65; No. 3 nut, $1.40; No. 4 nut, $1.25; 


Smoke- 
Steam coals 


Screenings, 90c. to $1; mine-run, $1.45. William- 
son County, lump, $1.85; egg, $1.85; No. 
washed, $1.90; No. 2 washed, $1.60; No. 8 


washed, $1.40; mine-run, $1.40; screenings, 90c. 
to $1. The decrease in unbilled domestic sizes 
at the Franklin County mines has amounted to 
approximately 40,000 tons this week. There is 
now on hand only about 300 cars of domestic 
sizes but this will be absorbed rapidly. 

Domestic shipments from the Springfield dis- 
trict have increased considerably, and steam 
business has shown greater activity. Screenings 
are quite strong, ranging around $1 per ton. 
Some premium prices have been paid for Spring- 
field screenings for urgent delivery. 

The demand for steam coals from 
Indiana districts is especially strong, and they 
have been selling at 95c. to $1.05. Some of 
the mines are already sold two weeks ahead on 
steam coals. Running time has_ improved 
materially. 

Smokeless mine-run is scarce owing to heavy 
shipments eastward from the Pocahontas field. 
Lump and egg show some irregularities; lower 
grades have been sold at concessions, while 
fancy grades find a ready sale at circular fig- 
ures. Pennsylvania shipments have been too 
scarce to establish arbitrary quotations. There 
is not a large supply of smokeless grades in 
stock in retail yards, and in consequence the 
local market has been tightening up, owing to 
rush of orders placed by the dealer trade. No 
concessions in mine-run are made, and premiums 
have been exacted for prompt deliveries. 

Kentucky prices are rising both on domestic 
and steam coals, with mines in the eastern part 
of the state not disposed to seek ‘new trade. 
Shortage of cars and labor has so curtailed the 
output of eastern Kentucky mines that surplus 


various 


COAL AGE 


A number of mines are almost entirely sold 
out for the month of September. Prices are jump- 
ing on all grades and it is expected that Septem- 
ber and October will be record breaking months 
both from a tonnage and price standpoint. The 
price on steam coal holds at the very peak of the 
summer level and shows absolutely no sign of 
going off. It is one of the remarkable things in 
the present situation. 

A large part of the present rush is caused by 
the poor car supply and anticipation of its be- 
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Imports 1915 
Anthracite, SOU Maen sinc « f0:s 0.010 2.0 06 22 
Bituminous, total 118,719 

United Kingdom....... Diete Ciilace Shacsisie:, dy welteeaiteec. 

Cantidseeten sepia rocidses.c 3 6 e's\s ve 85,525 

SAD OTM PETIA ciao iciets viva 0 erosale 11,750 
TAUSEL ELIE Tec ela icin ielete-sreie occa. 21,094 

Other countries...... PMs sie wicca ; 350 
Coke ta seutte erent ces clei s ok ~ Hines 4,832 

Exports 
Anthracite totale weet siesieces«sse ees 352,636 

CanGda en nens ec cats cles AGOONE 352,234 

ATBONTIMA CREE Ta tricla c's ccs cules dal) ae ve'ne nnn 

Breall ee eee heute ie acres o's cece!) we ae saites 

Wrest ioeate ss ataieiaiete’s cleccies secre 5 

Other Gounerieden sctetesies > sss c'ee'e0 0 397 
Bituminous total........... Beare le ats oa 1,933,410 

7 383,019 
873,239 

47,708 

22,445 

74,984 

Wrest badles ueimincierds see cs s00's0 06 48,406 

AT PENTINA Seis tec cece weecc eee eee 157,831 

STAR eT cvelow tie Geiss ecess 122,484 

(Ohara ae Bos SOaOn See eae EOC 11,968 

Other countries...... Ac: Seared F 191,326 

‘Total (coal sccmeess- 26.9 ha GCA RETO 2,286,046 
COKkGra ee pe itinicwciclercccscss 68,628 
Bunkercoalemerterite tice gcse scociees 727,880 


2 Part year only. 


coming still worse. Scarcely any of the mines get 
more than four days and the average for the 
state is very little over half time. 

The Standard mines are all sold up and 
have advanced prices anywhere from 15 to 30ce. 
a ton. Franklin County producers have an- 
nounced that they are oversold on lump. 

The market is quotable on the following basis 
per net ton, f.o.b. mines: 


tonnage is at a minimum. Strike difficulties in Stain- 
the western Kentucky fields are practically over, nee eaiintere 
and the operators are now putting forth efforts Monte wate act 
to regain lost tonnage and seeking new' busi- Williamson gomer ate ard 
ness. However, the district is handicapped by the 8 y 
short car supply which is only about 50% of 6-in. lump..... $1.50@1.65 $1.35 $1.40 $1.20 
requirements. Restricted tonnage has been 6x3-in.egg.... 1.50@1.65 1.35 1.40 1.20 
reaching this territory from Kentucky fields. Hock- 3x2-in. nut.... 1.50@1.65 1.35 1.40 1.10 
ing is being sold at higher prices, and splint No.2 nut..... 1.25 1210) P25 se 00 
orders are still in excess of the supply. No.3 nute. cee ey le OI ae nes ies 
forroaoeorgerne of vanthracite -sizes.”is\— No. 4 nuteccoseee ees eo che foe tlne) feeuters 
Miuteeenomces Dios with chestnut “in «the lead. | No./Simuteeiieegee soe we cla Silane 
Complaints are made by the wholesalers as to  Screenings..... 0.90 0.90 = 0.85 0.85 
the irregularity of receipts via all-rail as well 2-in.lump.....  ......  «.... OOS 
as at the docks, and the activity toward the Steamegg.....  ...... 125. Seaares 0.90 
end of the month is likely to see a shortage Mine-run...... 1.20 1.15) Selon Osos 
ini some quarters. |Retailers are Still behind other’ Washedsif2.. piece eee he jh ee OS eu 
seasons in placing their orders. Distribution to No.1 nut..... 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.50 
householders falls far short of what has usually No. 2 nut 1.55 1.40 1.40 1.40 
obtained at this time of the year. Nowa ute, wee 1.40 130i + 230 1.30 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- No.4 pea..... 1.30 1 20:5 61220) aedle2e, 
lows, per net ton f.o.b. cars mines: No. 5 slack.... 0.75 0:75.53 O75 Ons 
Wilms. and Spring- Fulton Green and 
Frank. Cos. field and Peoria Clinton Knox Cos. 
iG beet Je AD BGR eee $1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.60@1.75 $1.40@1.60 $1.50@1.60 
RS PSHOMMLLISIIDS Se tatlid sae) | st te 1.30@1.65 1.50@1.65 1.30@1.50 1.30@1.35 
OAT pat ISTE TENTED Geen eb Ae CE ater RRR URN TOS kc 2 Se 0 - 24 Na gee 1.40@1.50 
OMe SSRs Rigzee pany 2 AES oa Shee ciel, RR ea Poe ae ne ece Za dit 
Hoh A> ob orice aA aera 1375 1.60@1.75 1.60@1.75 1.50@1.70 1.50 
Re cis sleeve tere 125 1.50@1.60 1.50@1.65 1.30@1.40 
PC Ae VBEROO viccicis sce sss 0 es (sk a Reape ae ee DE tet oY REN A 5 
RO SRWAGDEG cae), ced ac.e's« TSO TSSS Fae & tes LRM oss 6 oa efalahawatergte 
ING ah, DUG «5,5 Peete os stnbiee jy ie A ner tec Salo) 2 65 iC 
No. 2 nut..... Gieiswiciels oe vets A RE PE Scheme (SAA iaakt ae 
Mine-run..... Bete itta's siclate's 1,25 TLS 1.35@1.45 1.15@1.30 1.15@1.25 
Screenings........... ate 0.95@1.05 0.90@0.95 1.05@1.10 0.95@1.10 0.95@1.05 
7 Saline and B. Ken- Pocah. and Penn. } 
Harrisburg tucky W. Va. Smokl. Smokeless = Hocking e 
MATIATY Aatleig h trale lo: c%ele s bye o: srere $1.65@1.75 $1.75@2.25 $2.00 $1.85@2.00 $1.75@1.80 
Pee VUBADs stele isis ls'tr e's 9,0. L35G1.50. -.3 ee Re ROSIE ee ees 1.60@1.75 
Bete cess s Eee eee wictare: 2 16ds 1.75 1.45@1.65 1.85@2.00 1.75@2.00 1.60@1.70 
eerie ro PY ONNG Cause civy, yt sinless es evesens 1.25@1.35 1.80 TUCO 6r GIRS Soe deods - 
ae ot £7. ECTS pene pike eat RON MEN MMMMENTERING, Gone cate ap ae wielanegelote 
NV CIMELIE chal G dnlaieie, 0100's ste. L50@ 185 Ua OU, Se Eee DNs: o's oo. bk yd elma rats 
SETIOME ULE weiviot sie a's 9ei4's eres 3 1.25 1.10@1.25 1.50 1.50 1.15-1.25 
Sereenings...... 0.95@1.00 OL90@ TIO ieee reterere MET Tere yavevatans at % > saya iererpu overeat 


W. Va. splint lump $1.60@1.65. 
ST. LOUIS 

Situation firmer and some companies with- 
drawing from the market. Consumption at a 
record breaking pace. Poor car supply and -short- 
age of labor the controlling factors. 

The wholesale companies have received a per- 
fect deluge of orders the last week of August. 
A number have sent out notices that they are 
half sold up for September. Never before in the 
history of the coal trade has such a sudden buy- 
ing movement developed. This has been predicted 
all along but mo one realized that it would be so 
strong, 


KANSAS CITY 


Domestic demand more active and steam grades 
slightly firmer. 

Domestic demand was slightly stimulated by the 
increase of 25¢. a ton on most grades Sept. 1. 
As usual, the response to the prospective increase 
is slow, the last days of the month seeing the 
heaviest volume of orders. Many householders 
postpone buying, and are waiting even beyond 
the first of September, in the belief that the 
rates on Illinois domestic coal will be lowered, 
as was the case with the steam-coal rate, and 
that coal iaum the East will be cheaper. 
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General Statistics 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a 


Seetneneniay 


D 


comparative statement of 
coal imports and exports of the United States 
for June, 1915-16, and for the 12 months end- 
ing June, 1914-15-16, in long tons: 








Twelve Months—— 














1916 1914 1915 1916 
31 8,124 12,358 7,230 
101,041 11,358,002 1,429,608 1,618,539 
200 11,025 35,059 8,375 
81,160 1,005,693 1,120,670 1,432,792 
17,950 85,689 89,240 89,400 
1,461 251,977 182,041 86,006 
270 3,618 2,598 1,966 
8,420 1112,541 88,805 59,753 
515,139 3,959,114 3,682,188 3,879,183 
506,932 3,897,365 3,621,234 3,749,529 
Meares Ara cms P aayaih a 595 2,926 
dees High Bae Cla ARDS tee aoe 49 2,473 
E17 Oa 84 5 600 
8,207 61,665 60,305 123,655 
2,065,509 15,704,966 14,412,995 18,753,684 
230,968 Ora liga 1,628,279 2,797,506 
1,318,095 11,472,397 8,425,103 10,492,944 
27,553 362,427 343,372 473,183 
7,716 296,392 391,611 209,809 
108,579 1,129,954 1,065,206 1,243,394 
36,163 577,541 461,892 575,368 
103,176 139,409 563,889 779,846 
61,308 239,082 527,264 678,766 
36,829 62,452 103,639 154,334 
135,122 1,425,312 902,740 1,348,534 
2,580,648 19,664,080 18,095,183  .22,632,867 
89,835 742,476 602,473 976,398 
727,168 7,811,913 7,062,653 7,540,551 

BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 

The following coal and coke tonnage was 
moved over the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and affil- 


iated lines during the months of June and July, 
1916 and 1915: 











——Jun July 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Coalia.utt: 2,934,937 2,883,959 3,000,742 2,887,918 
Coke scccc 352,092 329,130 335,094 344,557 
Total.... 3,287,029 3,213,089 3,335,836 3,232,475 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 


The following is a comparative statement of the 
coal and coke traffic from the New River, Kana- 





wha and Kentucky districts in July for years 
1915 and 1916, in short tons: 
July -—_————_—— 
Destination 1916 % 1915 % 
Tidewater...... 427,412 19 484,489 24 
HASi tens eee 70.0024. VS, 154,618 7 
West........... 1,489,000 65 1,283,260 60 
Motaligvcriuer £92,092,464 1,872,367 
From Connections 
Bituminous..... 182,840 8 182,289 9 
Anthra. (local) .. FAO ee tie te é 
Anthracite... ... 1,430 1,319 
HOtali ce tienieue;200,075 LOO) 2:055.975 100 
Coker tana. 35,752 21,960 
Ne eee eee cee nce aoc ee de ee ener er eters Etta 
: Foreign Markets : 
SasuadsadiauaasanvctssuvcusossssccanancsuceneatcastavceesasgQsvousesuensnnancoasoncescesspuneusocuanysuiuié 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Aug. (5—Owing to the partial holiday last 


week, the market is barer of coal than has been 


the case for some weeks past. Prices are ac- 
cordingly considerably firmer. Quotations are 
approximately as follow: 

Beste VW els: SLERII: 6 tre, esc siorereicles 0.6.5 Nominal 
SCR te SO CONUS Marci tc sian ciese sie onto e's 6-0" 2 Nominal 

PB CUUGR Me eNae eh totcbaia (a, w shelslanelslais ete $10. 80@11.05 
Ga etEMICORIG aac sane s76,9 .cc0 o's seis 9.60@10. 20 
Best Monmouthshires..........-...- 10.80@11.05 
ReGoncdan a meetin os ansionsicrd ores 10.20@10.80 
Best: Cardi smallgs.. ci...\-.c1e-.0.6 e050 6.72@ 6.96 
LO store NUTR oe SN ea a 4.80@ 5.40 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b., Cardiff, 
Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouthshive 
descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, ex- 
clusive of wharfage. r 

Freights—The market is extremely quiet, and 
the tendency is downward. Rates are approxi- 
mately as follow: 


Gibraltar....... $6.60 Port Said... $16.8 
Genoa tk ete 15.00 Las Palmas..... vad 
Naples. ieciks ats: 15.00 St. Vincent...... 7.8 
Alexandria. . 17.40 River Plate..... 8.4 
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By-Products Coke 
Corporation 


This company reports for the year ended Dec. 


31, 1915, as follows: 
INCOME ACCOUNT FOR CALENDAR YEARS 
1915 1914 
Total earns. from oper... $768,544 $472,480 
Premium on bonds. cre Pa one nt ere 
Earns. from investments. 12,180 36,863 
Total earnings........ $780,724 $509,343 
Expenses and taxes...... $69,582 $68,467 
Bond, etc., interest... 103,157 108,399 
Depreciation, etc...... 298,023 153,758 
Dividends.x..4 ss ere (6 % 4) 267,263 (4) 155,864 
Balance for year.. $42,699 $22,856 


*Includes in 1915 | two quarterly dividends of 1% and 
one dividend of 13 % on the $3,896,000 stock and one 
dividend of 13% and an extra of 1% on the $5,235,300 
stock. 


and charged against the depreciation fund, which 
bas been added to at the same rate as previously, 
amounting in all to $76,760. 

Preferred dividends at the rate of $6 per share 
per year, and the regular common dividends at 
the rate of $2 per share per year were paid during 
1915 

During the year the principal properties, which 
stood in the name of the U. S. Coal and Oil Co., 
were transferred to the Island Creek Coal Co., 
arrangements being made to pay minority stock- 
holders, who did not exchange stock of the U. S. 
Coal and Oil Co., which they held for stock of the 
Island Creek Coal Co., $75 per share. The out- 
look for the year 1916 is excellent. 


eS 
Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. 


This company reports for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1916, as follows: 
Results—Our total net income from all sources, 


BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 


Assets 1915 1914 
Plant accounts............ $6,247,786 $3,954,783 
Realvestitens -aceeatnes putea 565,779 462,694 
Investment in other cos. 607,903 607,903 
Sinking fund.. Ls 372,752 287,267 
Cash.. ee 278,745 304,357 
Material and supplies. eerste 1,792,749 771,111 
Accounts receivable.. 936,756 331,950 
Miscellaneous............. 20,691 18,741 

fate a a et $10,823,162 $6,738,806 


a Before deducting regular dividend of 13% and extra dividend of 1% paid Feb. 15, 
* Includes By-Products Coke Corp. bonds, 


$130,882, and $17,315 for bonus to employees. 
and Federal Furnace Co. bonds, $1,245,000. 


“ Note—For previous annual report of this com- 
pany see Vol. 8, p. 830 


Island Creek CoalCo. 


President Thomas B. Davis reports for the fiscal 
year ended Dec. 31, 1915, as follows: 








EARNINGS, YEARS ENDING DEC. 31 
1915 1914 
Net earnings.. $907,022 $1,008,388 
Reserve for exting, | ‘and j 
depreciation, etc.. 128,619 119,672 
Wet profits... ep ee. $778,403 $888,716 
Admin. & gen. exp., ete.. 87,895 69,480 
Balance. $690,508 $819,236 
Add—Int. on bank de- 
posits, ete.. deb. 256 4,245 
Total net pr ofits. . $690,252 $823,481 
Preferred dividends... ... 299,124 298,872 
Common dividends...... 236,977 562,711 





after deducting charges for royalties, sinking 

Liabilities 1915 1914 
Capital stocks; -en eee > $5,235,300 $3,896,600 
Bonds. . cet i Cae *3,245,000 2,000,000 
Bills payable. . 825,620 250,000 
Accrued bond interest.. 62,631 22,034 
Wages. ..)si0 eens 53,096 20,339 
Miscellaneous............. 28,167 33,886 
Accounts payable.......... 794,977 65,612 
Undivided earnings........ a578,370 450,335 
Total... i. eee $10,823,162 $6,738,806 
1916, aggregating 


$2,000,000, 


funds, depreciation of the property and interest 
on the funded debt, amounted to $1,094,922, an 
increase of $72,107. While the results generally 
may be considered satisfactory, the net revenues 
have nevertheless been somewhat curtailed by un- 
usual labor conditions and the very substantial in- 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Total surp, DegiaMIMg wes ys es... es se oe 
Net income for year......... 
Impts. Jan. 1, 1909, to June 30, » 1912, originally de- 

ducted from income. 


Total cena orcar.. oka aidls olzkeeeeine 


Deduct ‘ 

Depreciation of impts., Jan. 1, 1909, to June 30, 
LOT DE ERGO iy bee... os ahacoueteheee ame 

Appropriations for insur. fund... 

Miscellaneous adjustments.................60005 


Adjust. of Pa. State taxes........... 


Totaly nase eros 6 5 ooo ays Aa 
Total surplus ending year........ 


creases in the prices of all materials and sup- 
plies, particularly powder and steel. 


Production—The production of anthracite coal 
from the lands owned and leased, including that 
mined by tenants, was 8,103,187 gross tons, an 
‘inerease of 14,286 tons. The percentage of 
sizes above pea produced by the mining opera- 
tions of the company was 65.60 per cent., an 
increase of 0.19 per cent. The bituminous coal 
mined from the Snow Shoe lands, located in 
Center County, Penn., amounted to 261,004 gross 
tons, an increase of 2,799 tons. 


Wages, Etc.—Negotiations for a new wage 
agreement were conducted between the miners 
and the producing companies extending over a 
period of about six weeks, during which time 
the miners generally remained at work. The 
matter was finally concluded by granting the men 
an eight-hour working day and a substantial in- 
crease in wages, the agreement to run for a 
period of four years from Apr. 1, 1916. 


Additions, Etc.—The sum of $274,544 was ex- 
pended for additions and betterments. An un- 
derground electric haulage system was installed at 
William A. colliery and the alterations to Packer 
No. 4 colliery and the concentration of the un- 
derground pumping at that point have been com- 
pieted. Development work preparatory to mining 
coal from the Broadwell lands is now under way, 
the prospecting done on that property having 
indicated that there is sufficient coal there to jus- 
tify the same. 

The provings on the bituminous coal land at 
Snow Shoe, are progressing favorably. The in- 
troduction of electric power for hauling, pump- 
ing and the coal-cutting machines, which was re- 
cently completed, will make it possible to produce 
an increased tonnage with much greater effi- 
ciency. The operations at Prospect colliery were 
seriously handicapped in December, 1915, as a 
result of an extensive cave-in at the abandoned 
workings of the Hillman colliery, which carried 
with it the bed of Mill Creek. On Dee. 7, 1915, 
we leased the coal under the Pettebone property, 
which contains 470 acres, between Maltby and 
Westmoreland collieries. 


State Taxes—The Roney Act, under which a 
special tax of 21% per cent. of the value of coal 


FOR YEARS ENDING JUNE 30 


GENERAL 1 BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 





Assets 1916 1915 
£ , sur. or def. sur. def. $154,151 def. $38,102 

cheep haee hs 2 : Property and plant... $25,943,880 $24,969,597 

Our production during the year 1915 amounted Geceurities owned.......... 200,000 200,000 
to 2,213,616 tons, an increase of 6,172 tons over Sinking fund with trus..... 2,600,387 2,570,394 
1914. Conditions in the coal industry during the Advances for bom fining 
year 1915 were on the whole unfavorable. Prices rights. . ee, Ao A ee 4,378,969 4,465,730 
remained at a very low figure during the larger Insurance funder 144,532 133,465 
part of the year. A marked improvement took Cash.. tas 4,491,004 4,178,949 
place, however, in the last quarter, due to the Materials and supplies yet 497,756 321,830 
greatly increased industrial activity in the terri- Notes receivable........... 4,000 4,000 
tory where our coal is marketed. The profits Due from. individadl: and 
for this year show a decrease of $133,228 against companies. . 1,889,102 1,700,744 
1914, but we consider these satisfactory in view Suse and deferred 
of the existing conditions. assets. a: 422,812 238,175 

Additions to property account amounted to ——————— —- 
$198,028. Also expenditures have been made Totalicc. teccta peers 6 $40,482,443 $38,782,883 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET DEC. 31 (INCL. SUBSIDIARIES) 

Assets 1915 1914 Liabilities 1915 1914 
Property acct. $5,668,818 $5,470,791 Stock inet pene ... X$4,507,313 $4,502,355 
Cash.. 384,175 364,399 Cap. stk. of U.S Cc. & Oil 
Accounts receivable. . $ 485,099 399,330 Co. not ‘held Seth. ee 13,127 
Coal in transit and in stor- Def. payments on “ced 75,094 87,600 

BOOS cee pee 437,709 525,450 Current liabilities. . bya y172,313 183,225 
Inventories of materials and Dividend paid Jan. it a 74,799 74,724 

supplies?temnceeetettr oi 227,940 254,658 Share premium account. . 918,075 905,529 
Unexpired insurance, rem. Depreciation, etc., funds... 520,977 459,879 

paid, taxes, etc........+. 29,674 24,669 Undiv. sur. (sub. cos.) . Beet whe owe 2,164 

Surplus:....: .iewe eens eerie 964,845 810,694 

Total satis coe ate ees $7,233,417 $7,039,297 Total.....3. asses (2 $7,233,417 $7,039,297 


x Includes 49,869 8-18 shares pref. and 99,738 16-18 shares common stock issued in acquiring properties 
represented by stock, par value of which is $448,250, and 19,063 shares com. issued for cash, par value 


$19,063, total $4, 507, 313. 


y Current liabilities’ include accounts payable, $87,825; accrued pay-rolls, 


$33,040 drafts in transit, $21,130; accrued taxes, $33,040. 


1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
$5,108,015 $4,225,685 $3,714,239 $3,486,637 
1,094,922 1,022,815 564,859 1,275 
Psst. ses, ieee A 1,407,917 
$6,202,937 $5,248,500 $4,279,098 $6,365,829 
PONE Meee BEAM City $2,566,240 
he sds ct, RED, So 50,000 
$208,051 $73,359 $53,413 35,349 
bichs, Mitta ae 67,126 whe, th ee bienersheallet ae 
$208,051 $140,485 $53,413 $2,651,590 
$5,994,886 $5,108,015 $4,225,685 $3,714,239 
Liabilities 1916 1915 
Capital istock sce $1,965,000 $1,965,000 
Punded debtaa. ness se ee 19,688,000 19,892,000 
Aud. vouchers.. 630,072 570,862 
Wages due and. unpaid. . 570,756 517,705 
Due indiv. and cos........ 108,153 45,855 
Royalties on coal mined, 
due lessee. sah. x Se 30,106 40,602 
Interest on fd. dt. due..... 298,700 303,800 
Def. real estate payments. . 500, 000 600,000 
Miscellaneous. . 1,404,554 1,354,513 
Depreciation and other re- 
serve. Ea ae ease ee 9,292,216 8,884,531 
Profit and loss............ 5,994,886 5,108,015 
"LOtalss tc se eee $40,482,443 $38,782,883 


mined was levied by the State of Pennsylvania, 
has been declared unconstitutional and the money 
collected from customers for this tax either has 
been refunded or is in process of adjustment. 


Funded Debt, Ete.—No new capital obligations 
were issued during the year. The funded debt 
was reduced by the purchase and cancellation 
through the sinking fund of $204,000 Delano 
Land Co. ist M. 5s. 


Balance Sheet—The increase in property and 
plant is due mainly to the purchase of additional 
property, including the land on which the Calu- 
met Coal Storage plant, So. Chicago, is located, 
and to improvements to existing property. Cur- 
rent assets are $4,301,002 in exeess of current 
liabilities. ur 

Note. For previous annual report of this com- 
pany see Vol. 8, p. 316. 
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coal at the least possible cost in money and 
men. ‘To do this he and his advisors decide 
on a plan. Then he and his assistants put 
that plan in operation and remove every 
obstacle that stands in the way. 


These are obstacles: 


Dissatisfaction among men; antiquated meth- 
ods; carelessness; late starters; drones; 
trouble-makers. 


Every boss seeks codperation. No company 
official wishes the ill-will of his men. If you 
are not receiving justice, your boss will make 
a change; but you’ve got to show him first. 
If you are entitled to promotion or an increase 
in wages, you'll get it, but you'll probably 
have to deserve it. 


Your boss is looking for uptodate plans and 
uptodate suggestions. He wants labor-sav- 
ing devices, either factory or mine made. He 
believes in efficiency. A synonym for effi- 
ciency is commonsense; another is good 
judgment. If your boss can use equipment 
that will dispose of the services of a few men, 
he will naturally let these men go. 
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ning. Your boss wants as much coal loaded 
the first hour as the second; as much the 
eighth hour as the seventh. He will get rid 
of late starters and early quitters at the first 
opportunity. 


epg gett 
cu 
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OU sometimes think that your boss doesn’t understand your = 
position—he does. You sometimes think that your boss doesn’t = 
appreciate good service—you are wrong. You sometimes think 5 
that your boss is not interested in your personal welfare—but he is. = 
He believes in better wages and better conditions for workmen. Also, = 
he believes firmly in trading a dollar’s worth of service for a dollar’s = 
worth of currency. = 
He has been through the mill. He greased Your boss wants no accidents. He doesn’t = 
‘and coupled cars at one time. He once was want a mine worker killed or a man hurt. = 
a trapper-boy. He loaded coal, unloaded He doesn’t want a motor off the track or a fall = 
slate and drove a mule. He has been a tim- of roof. He knows that carelessness is re- 5 
berman, a tracklayer and a motorman. He sponsible for most of the accidents in mines. = 
attained his present position because he did Therefore he is the foe of carelessness. If = 
well what he was put to do, stayed on the you want the approval of the boss, don’t try = 
job and thought he was as good as any man for a big run at the expense of safety. =I 
poy him and no better than any man below Your boss: wants an 8-hr. day for 8-hr. pay. : 
ay. ; . You know the starting hour. You are ex- 5 
Here is what your boss is required to do: pected to be at your working place when the = 
Get the largest possible output of marketable whistle blows in the morning, and in the eve- = 


He tries to secure satisfaction and cooperation 
among his men. Personal interest in the 
mine on the part of every employee is his 
goal. He won’t have his work undone by a 
malicious trouble-maker who seeks to stir up 
discord and to find a grievance where a griev- 
ance does not exist. The trouble-maker must 


go. 
You sometimes think you are working for 
“a soulless corporation.’”’ You are wrong. 


A corporation is composed of real men, with 
sympathies, feelings and weaknesses such as 
you have; with souls just like yours. They are 
little cogs in the industrial machine and so 
are you. They feel their responsibilities and 
wish to give everyone a square deal. They 
can’t give it unless you get it. 


Put your own soul to work and help the offi- 
cers of your company find theirs. 
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: Ideas and 
= 
A New Bob-lLine Reflector 
By C. S. Scuwartz* 
In Coal Age of Aug. 12, page 257, appears a 


description and sketch of a reflector for facilitating 
transit sights in mines. This is merely an extension 
or amplification of the old practice of tearing a leaf 
from a notebook and pouring oil on it to increase its 
transparency. This practice was however often hard on 
the notebook. 

The objection to the device described is that the tracing 
cloth must be given a circular cut, and while the exact 
method of fastening is not shown, whatever mode is 
used it will take time. And when the sights are to 
be given from “cartwheels” or other points in the roof 
not marked by a spad from which the plumb bob line 
may be hung, three hands are required: One for the 
device, one for the bob line, and one for the lamp. As 
the ordinary run of mine-survey help is provided with 
but two, its operation would be difficult. 

The accompanying illustration shows a device that 
can easily be made in the blacksmith or carpenter shop. 
A tin) frame is made to hold a half sheet of ordinary 
letter head or extension sheet paper, the upper edge of 
the frame being left open for its insertion. Four wire 
standards are soldered or riveted to the frame. These 
are carried back to a common point, and twisted into 
a handle, a loop being left at the common point for 
hooking in the carbide lamp. This loop should be far 
enough from the frame to prevent burning the paper. 

This arrangement throws the full rays of the lamp 
against the paper. Letter paper is cheaper than tracing 









































































































































































































































REFLECTOR FOR USE IN UNDERGROUND SURVEYING 


cloth and serves the purpose well. The frame or handle 
may be turned so as to have the long side vertical, but 
this is not necessary, for when it is held horizontal a 
sufficiently lengthy view of the bob line can be secured. 





*Blairsville, Penn. 
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Harry From, superintendent of the Kettle Creek Coal 


Mining Co., Bitumen, Penn., is the inventor, pro- 
mulgator, or instigator of this device. I think it 


more convenient than the one previously published, but 
it may have the effect of bringing to light something 
still better. Thus we improve on each other’s ideas. 


Sump-Pit Adar Whistle 


The alarm device shown in the illustration was used 
on a 48x32-in.x10-ft. stroke pump at a sump 300 ft. 
below the surface. On the float wire a we used a beer 
keg filled with tallow, and a weight w was made to balance 
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COMBINED INDICATOR AND ALARM 


the keg. When! the water rises to the 7-ft. mark, the 
arm on the weight upsets the pocket b and dumps out 
a small weight that is attached to the whistle valve by 
a light chain; when the water falls to the 2-ft. mark, 
the arm on the weight w upsets c, which is connected 
to b with a reach rod, and the small weight is again 
released and the whistle blows. Of course the whistle 
continues blowing until the engineer closes the valve and 
hangs the weight on a hook provided for the purpose. 
This has proved to be a very reliable alarm, says F. G. 
Clark of Summit Hill, Penn., in Power. 
BS 


Am Aid in Blueprinting 
By F. F. Jorgensen* 


It often happens in making blueprints by sunlight that 
a print is over-exposed. This may be due to carelessness 
or may be due to varying sunlight or many other causes. 





*Chief engineer, Chicago and Northwestern Railway Co. 
Coal Properties, Gillespie, I11. 


September 9, 1916 


But if they have not been too badly “burned” it is a 
simple matter to save the prints. Just as soon as the 
burned print has been put face up in the wash water, 
pour over it a small amount of a weak solution of potassi- 
um bichromate (K,Cr,0,). This potassium bichromate 
may be secured at nearly any drug store in crystalline 
form, and 5c. worth will make about a gallon of the 
solution. It is readily soluble in cold water and will 
keep indefinitely. 

Prints that have been over-exposed till scarcely a line 
shows up in washing can be brought out perfectly by the 
use of the potassium bichromate solution. After applying 
this solution to the print in the wash water, continue 
washing it in the usual manner in this same water. 

Mine Labor, Capitaland the 

Coal Consumer 


By P. L. MatHrews* 


It has no doubt occurred to many observing men that 
a huge economic waste is occasioned every year by the 
uncertainty in the operation of coal mines—uncertainty 
in labor, uncertainty in prices, uncertainty in transporta- 
tion. These, added to the physical difficulties encoun- 
tered in the mining of coal, add a burden that is felt by 
every individual and cause an irreparable loss in the coal 
resources of the nation. 

One of the chief causes for this uncertainty is not hard 
to find and may be summed up in one word—irregularity. 
The effect is equally apparent: Irregularity in operation 
means dissatisfied labor, curtailed dividends or actual loss 
to capital and physical deterioration to property. In fact, 
a disruption of many of the important factors that make 
for economical and successful mining. 

Individual operators have tried to offset these evils in 
various ways. Storage plants for anthracite, low prices in 
the summer, and unprofitable contracts on the basis of 
monthly deliveries are some of the means that have been 
adopted to reduce the overhead expense of idle time. 
Labor, on its part, has sought relief and in many cases 
has imposed unjust demands to protect itself during the 
inevitable periods of short time. 

The rapid exhaustion of many of the thick coal seams 
and the increased expense and difficulties of operation are 
impressing the coal-mining industry and the public with 
the vital necessity of conservation. Yet many operators 
who are reading the signs of the times and are making 
conscientious and persistent efforts to elevate mining 
practice to a plane commensurate with the advanced ideas 
and ideals in American industry are seriously hampered 
by the ruthless exploitation and over-production of organ- 
izations whose unwise policies result in disaster to them- 
selves and injury to the industry as a whole. 

To expect a condition of supply and demand that will 
not fluctuate is to expect the millennium, yet it is mani- 
festly possible for a closer unity to exist between the 
interests concerned. The coal-mining industry has been 
slow to learn and appreciate the new business policy that 
has firmly taken root in mercantile and manufacturing 
industries—a policy of “live and let live” that has super- 
seded to a great extent the cut-throat propaganda of the 
“survival of the fittest.” Manufacturers have found that 
energy expended in a concentrated effort for efficient 





*Santo Tomas, Tex. 
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operating methods, honest and dependable service to the 
public and a fair reward to their employees has brought 
returns far beyond the most optimistic expectations. 

In the last analysis it becomes a question for each 
individual operator: Is my way of mining the most 
economical? Have I eliminated antiquated and wasteful 
methods of operation, of selling, of handling men? Am 
I cutting prices to a point which means loss to myself and 
my competitor? Am I over-developing the mine, which 
will eventually mean working part time and tend to 
increase units in wage prices? A satisfactory answer to 
these questions by each mine management would mean a 
Inore intimate relation between the three vital-elements— 
labor, capital and the consumer. 

A Guard for Machinery 


The accompanying illustration shows a machinery guard 
used around a rotary converter. This guard is simple, 
neat and effective. The rods, or rails, are of wood and 
the joints are castings. In the case shown the joints are 
fittings used in making railings, but pipe fittings could 
be used if less attention were paid to neatness of appear- 
ance. 

The guard is bolted to the bedplate, thus leaving the 
floor free from obstruction and permitting easy access to 
the machine. The shaft projects several inches beyond 
the bearing and this projecting end is guarded by a cap 
made of perforated plate. A hole is left in the center 
of the end so that in case the armature should not weave 





SIMPLE GUARD PROTECTING A ROTARY CONVERTER 


a rod can be placed against the end of the shaft and 
the weaving started by a push. 

The object of this is to prevent the scoring of the 
shaft, which would occur if it remained stationary longi- 
tudinally. The photograph was taken at the Diamond 
Supply shaft of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co., Coal Department, at Scranton. 

Bronchial and Asthmatieal Colliers are particularly sen- 
sitive to inconvenience from the fumes produced by explo- 
sives, even under conditions that cause absolutely no incon- 
venience to colliers in normal health, says W. B. Wilson. 
This inconvenience may be only temporary, but it is probable 
that the previous use of explosives in moderately ventilated 
rooms is in some degree the original cause of bronchitis 
among the aged colliers of today. If Mr. Wilson’s opinion 
proves to be correct, the higher standards of ventilation advo- 


cated and now in practice may produce a noticeable reduction 
in the mortality from bronchitis among aged miners. 
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By Frank Haas* 





SY NOPSIS—It appears that the present theory of 
the occurrence of gas in coal mines is inadequate, 
since the gas encountered is much greater im quan- 
tity than could be the case if the gas came directly 
from the coal. The more prominent existing safe- 
guards against dust explosions are enumerated and 
the possible weaknesses of each are pointed out. 





A look at the record of mine explosions since the 
memorable winter of 1907 will leave the impression that 
these disasters have not been as numerous during this 
period as they were previously. When the increased 
production and the greater number of operations are 
taken into consideration this impression is made still 
stronger. The number of fatalities have little bearing 
on the subject, since the area over which an explosion 
extends is dependent on conditions existing therein rather 
than on the number of men employed. If an explosion 
occurs in a large mine more fatalities may be expected 
than in a small one. True, if the propagation of an 
explosion were under control the number of fatalities 
would be a measure of the frequency of such occurrences ; 
but such, unfortunately, is not the case. 


A CuHaAance Has TAKEN PLACE 


Evidently there has been a change, results are different 
and more favorable. Coincidence may have something to 
do with this condition, but the time elapsed is of such 
extent that this possibility may be eliminated. It is 
much more reasonable to suppose that the consequences 
of the aggressive agitation which immediately followed 
the series of explosions in 1907 and the manner in which 
this has been followed up have more to do with the 
favorable results than any other cause. The methods 
by which this was done were various—the national Bureau 
of Mines was established, mining engineers were sent 
abroad to study methods and conditions in other lands, 
foreign engineers came to this country and above all 
the technical papers were profuse in publications on 
matters pertaining to this subject. 

What appeared to be a hopeless task at the beginning 
developed to a favorable possibility and that to a prob- 
ability. The expression that “mine explosions have 
happened and will continue to happen” should be barred as 
a discredit to intelligence. Much has been done, but not 
all good, in the eagerness to arrive at something definite. 
Theories were advanced and rash conclusions drawn, but 
in the process of elimination the end will be perhaps all 
the more certain and the sacrifice of time and labor will 
be recompensed. 

No reflection is intended on previous workers who 
recognized the danger and prescribed remedies, whether 
right or wrong. ‘To them belongs the credit of starting 
the good work. ‘There is still much to be done and, 
unfortunately, misstatements and errors have been made, 
repeated and even found their way into textbooks. It 
will be necessary to eradicate completely that which is 





*Consulting engineer, 


Fairmont, 
W. Va. 


Consolidation Coal Co., 


erroneous and the problems and solutions so clearly stated 
that all will understand. 

There was a time when the experience of a mine 
explosion could only be learned by personal observation, 
(and many fortunately have passed through an active 
life without such experience). This must be remedied 
and dependence placed on technical journals, and federal 
and state publications to remedy this unfortunate con- 
dition. 'To observe critically is not an uncommon achieve- 
ment; to transmit ideas by language plain and concise 
is a special gift; to interpret observations requires the 
greatest skill, talent and experience. 

There is practically a general acceptance among those 
who have studied the subject and followed the recent 
demonstrations that coal dust as well as firedamp or 
a combination of the two may result in explosion. Coal 
dust and methane differ widely both physically and 
chemically. It is natural to expect therefore, and it is 
found to be a fact, that the mode of ignition and 
propagation of explosions in these two substances as well 
as the results, are different. With a combination of the 
two a varying complexity will arise which makes it 
difficult to identify the principal agent. 

For instance, in an explosive mixture of methane and 
air merely a spark of sufficient temperature is neces- 
sary to start an explosion, while with coal dust not only 
is high temperature essential but volume and duration 
of flame. With pure fire damp an explosion does not 
propagate beyond the explosive gas mixture. There may 
be, and usually are, manifestations of force beyond the 
limits of the original explosive mixture, but no indication 
of high temperature. With coal dust it is different. 
There is practically no limit to the temperature zone 
and inflammation may propagate over vast areas due to 
the fact that coal dust has a regenerative power and the 
quantity of air is the limiting condition rather than 
the quantity of dust. 


EXxpLosion ReEsutts DIFFER 


The results of the two kinds of explosions are also 
quite different. In a gas explosion there is little mani- 
festation of heat except in the immediate zone of 
ignition and gas mixture. The force is radiated from 
this point and the indications gradually grow less as 
the distance from the point of ignition becomes greater. 
The direction of force is clearly indicated in the destruc- 
tion wrought and forms a reliable clew as to the origin. 

With a dust explosion the results are decidedly differ-_ 
ent. Indications of temperature are greater, extending 
over larger but not necessarily connected areas. Nor 
is there but one blast of force as with a gas explosion, 
but a number of detonations probably so rapid as to be 
likened to a series of vibrations. The manifestations of 
force are not in one direction from the source, but may 
be in all directions. Therefore the direction of the force 
which may be indicated in the disturbance of objects in 
the mine does not necessarily point to the origin. The 
force which caused these indications may have been any 
one of the series, probably the greatest; possibly the last, 
but hardly the first. “ee 
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An important and practical difference between explo- 
sions of firedamp and coal dust lies in the fact that 
with firedamp the explosive force (in pounds per square 
inch for instance) can be fairly estimated from the known 
composition of the mixture. With coal dust, with its 
regenerative power and its rapid succession of explosions, 
the force is cumulative and no estimate of its intensity 
can be made and there appears to be practically no limit 
thereto. This latter feature has been plainly shown in 
Tafanel’s as well as other experiments. 

Gas or firedamp has received more attention than any 
other subject in coal mining and was- probably recognized 
as a source of danger in the very beginning of the 
industry. Increased difficulties have made their appear- 
ance since that time, mines have been driven deeper, 
explosives have come into use, more men work together 
in one mine, electric undercutting machines and haulage 
motors have been introduced, all of which tend to increase 
the hazard. 

To combat these new dangers various methods and 
appliances have been invented and developed. Ventilation 
of mines has been inaugurated; the safety lamp was 
discovered and perfected, safety or permissible powders 
with electric detonation have been introduced and we now 
have flame proof motors, storage battery locomotives and 
portable electric lamps. 


Mines SHovutp Br SAFE FROM GAS EXPLOSIONS 


It would appear that with these improved methods and 
appliances and with constant vigilance under known con- 
ditions that a coal mine should be safe from gas 
explosions. This is believed to be the case. Of constant 
vigilance little need be said for it is self-evident that 
with carelessness anything may happen. Known condi- 
tions are probably the weakest feature in the defense of 
the present system of combating gas explosions. The 
origin of gas, the laws governing its flow and the 
quantities which may be expected are apparently unknown, 
in other words the “where, when and how much” of gas 
are without satisfactory answer. 

Rollin T. Chamberlin in his “Notes on Explosive Mine 
Gases and Dust” expresses clearly the theory of the origin 
of gas in coal mines which probably is generally accepted 
(at least it has not been seriously assailed up to this 
time) as follows: 


The gas which escapes from coal may exist within the mass 


of the coal in three possible conditions: 

1. It may be mechanically held or imprisoned in minute 
pores, cavities or cracks throughout the coal. 

2. It may be occluded or dissolved within the substance of 
the coal; or 

3. It may be the result of slowly operating chemical reac- 
tions such as those which have produced the coal from the 
original vegetable matter and which, still operative, might as 
a working hypothesis be supposed to generate gas in propor- 
tion as it is given off. The ultimate source of the 
gases may be taken as the same under each hypothesis, for 
there can be little doubt that the bulk of the gas given off 
from coal has arisen from the slow decomposition of organic 
matter as a byproduct in the process which has converted 
vegetable humus into coal. 


Mr. Chamberlin having assumed in his theory that 
the gas “is given off by the coal” he shows by careful 
laboratory experiments what its quantity is, his maximum 
figure being practically one and one half times the volume 
of the coal in a space of 26 weeks’ time. He has failed 
to recite what actually does occur in a mine, in fact 
ignoring this feature entirely. 
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This theory does not explain why one mine will give 
off considerable gas and another operation adjoining 
with coal of identical character liberate practically none. 
Nor does it explain the fact that a particular mine in 
which careful analyses and measurements have been made 
each week continuously for 7 yr. has given off an average 
of 400,000 cu.ft. of gas per 24 hr. during that time 
and from all indications had liberated equally as much 
for 10 years previous to the time when analyses were 
started. This is at the rate of 20 volumes of gas to 
one volume of coal daily extracted. It might be added 
that this is not a particularly gassy operation and the 
quantity of gas liberated is exceeded, doubled or trebled 
in parts of certain mines. 

No fault is found with the laboratory work carried out 
to substantiate the above theory but I am of the opinion 
that a source of gas has been overlooked which supplies 
an overwhelming proportion of the gas now encountered 
in coal mines. I am fully aware that this opinion is 
in direct conflict with the generally accepted ideas on 
this subject both in this country and abroad but a mass 
of information, too varied and voluminous to be set forth 
in this paper is available to substantiate this view. 

In my opinion the source which supplies the natural 
gas well, and of the gas which finds its way into coal 
mines is the same even though a difference in the chemical 
composition of the gas may be detected. It is sufficient 
for the present to state that of the two most recent 
explosions attributed to gas in the Fairmont field of 
West Virginia both have unquestionably been caused by 
leakage of natural gas into the mines from defective gas 
wells. That this has occurred is beyond dispute. Whether 
this source furnishes the bulk or practically all of the 
gas now encountered in all mines is a matter for deter- 
mination in which I hold a strongly affirmative opinion. 


GAS PRESENT May Not MEAN DANGER 


As has been stated before, gas if in known quantities, 
does not indicate a particularly dangerous condition in 
a mine. It is surprising however how little the coal 
operators have availed themselves of the gas analyist 
who can simply and accurately determine the quantity 
and rate at which gas is given off. This is made com- 
pulsory by law in some foreign countries, where weekly 
and sometimes daily analyses of air are made in main 
returns and various splits. 

Probably the most trying feature which may occur in 
a mine subject to firedamp is the accumulation of gases 
in gob piles or pillar falls. The formation of roof 
cavities and abandoned gobs are incident to mining and 
eannot be avoided. It is further inevitable that these 
become inaccessible and the control of their ventilation 
is to some extent lost. Methods of mining may in a 
large degree govern the extent of such cavities as well 
as certain other dangerous tendencies, but roof conditions 
are so variable that results cannot always be predicted. 

The greatest danger hes in the accumulation of gas 
in inaccessible and unventilated portions of a mine, which 
may by a sudden falling of the roof be forced out into 
the working places. Should the gases emanate from the 
strata above the coal they will accumulate in increasing 
volume at the top. Diffusion is constantly at work but 
in stagnant space its action becomes so slow that it is 
safe to suspect that the foreign gas in almost pure form 
will exist. 
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Fortunately such gases are not always explosive. Some 
mines make practically no inflammable gas and again 
the firedamp may be mixed with sufficient blackdamp 
that it is neither explosive nor inflammable, but such 
circumstances cannot be relied upon. Gob gases are 
extremely variable in composition. Outside of variation 
due to mixture with air, they have been found to be 
almost pure blackdamp with nitrogen as the predomi- 
nating element on one extreme to almost pure methane 
on the other. 

To eliminate the hazard of such accumulation a method 
of limited application has been employed consisting in 
the removal of such gases from drill holes from the 
surface over such pillar falls. 

By far the greatest security must be derived from 
vigilance and judgment based on experience. The time- 
honored position of fireboss apparently will resist 
elimination for a long time to come if but for the reason 
of watching gob gases alone. 

If a serious condition of this kind is once discovered 
and realized, the solution for temporary relief is simple 
and entails but small hazard from explosion. This 
consists in directing an air current of considerable 
velocity into the accessible portions of the pillar fall 
and such as will dilute and carry off a considerable por- 
tion of the obnoxious gases. 

Recent observations on actual dust explosions and 
experimental reproductions thereof have materially quali- 
fied the broad opinions formerly held on this subject. 

It is evident that a dust explosion. is an infrequent 
occurrence which requires the simultaneous coincidence 
of favorable conditions in several factors which contribute 
to the complete phenomena. However infrequent, com- 
paratively, this may occur, nothing short of complete 
eradication will be satisfactory and it may be safe to 
assume that a problem with such complex conditions will 
not find its solution in a simple operation and he who 
hangs faith on a single measure leaves a wide range of 
possibilities for disaster. 


Economic ConpitTions DEMAND CHEAP CoAL 


Before the advent of explosives and electricity into the 
operation of coal mines and in absence of firedamp an 
explosion could not occur according to our present views 
on the subject. Economic conditions demand however 
that coal shall be produced cheaply as well as safely 
and the problem consists largely of eliminating the 
dangerous features in the elements which are introduced 
for economy. The complete elimination of dust by its 
removal as soon as formed or even to such an extent 
that safety from this source could be assumed has been 
considered impractical if not an impossible proposition. 
While it does not follow that the danger is in proportion 
to the amount of dust present or conversely, yet it is 
agreed that it should be removed as far as possible. The 
practice of immediately removing dust as soon as it is 
formed is quite generally followed. 

The recent suggestion emanating from England to 
reduce the content of oxygen in mine air to a point 
where it will no longer support the combustion of coal 
dust nor propagate a flame has not been received with 
much enthusiasm. It must be admitted that in theory 
it is possible, but the practical difficulties are such that 
it would never be generally accepted. It may be reason- 
ably assumed that the two materials, dust and air, 
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necessary to dust explosions can not be reduced to an 
extent of any material assistance toward positive safety. 

Probably the most effective preventive that has been 
introduced is the use of explosives of minimum flame 
length. These have been thoroughly tested out in the 
experiment stations and in lieu of the word safety have 
been called permissible explosives. Short flame explosives 
strike at the very root of the difficulty. It is universally 
understood however that these cannot be absolutely relied 
upon for safety, yet if handled with the same care and 
the same skill as is employed with black powder, they 
with little doubt remove the larger proportion of the 
danger of ignition of coal dust which at most is of 
comparatively infrequent occurrence. 

They have brought with them some minor dangers, 
particularly the powerful cap necessary for their detona- 
tion. These caps are capable of producing serious injury 
if accidentally exploded individually and of proportionate 
magnitude if collectively. They lack that “fool proof” 
element desirable and dependence on their safety must be 
placed in care of vigilance. They remove however the 
danger of handling loose powder. 


EXPLOSIVES ARE REASONABLY SAFE 


These explosives are apparently as safe in handling as 
can be expected of a material of such great latent force. 
It is to the credit of the powder manufacturers that there 
is available such a uniformity of products applicable to 
a wide range of conditions without deterioration. Failures 
occur, some few being chargeable to the quality of the 
powder and it might not be amiss to call attention to 
the fact that while it is a difficult matter to have a 
powder entered upon the permissible list it is apparently 
not difficult to keep it there. Whether a rigid and con- 
tinuous inspection of powder should be maintained is 
questionable but apparently from present performance it 
is unnecessary. he difficulties and prejudices encountered 
in the introduction of permissible powders have been 
largely overcome and in parts of the country these 
powders are used from choice for reasons other than 
safety alone. 

For the prevention of the propagation of coal dust 
explosions two methods have been thoroughly investigated 
and experiments have been carried to a point from which 
opinions of value have been drawn. It is noticeable that 
the various investigators of watering and stone dusting 
favor strongly the method which is most applicable to 
their respective conditions. It would be well, in my 
opinion, to classify the mines as to existing conditions | 
before attempting to specify what the best remedy should 
be. This would eliminate much confusion in the inter- 
pretation of results. 

For instance, it is well known that there is a wide 
variation in the temperature of mines, due to differences 
in elevation and in some cases to local heat of the strata. 
For mines which have a temperature of 65 deg. F. or less 
it is a simple matter to saturate the coal dust with water 
and keep it in this condition, while with temperatures 
above 65 deg. F. the operation becomes more difficult and 
expensive. In some instances it becomes prohibitive, or 
at least objectionable, because of its effect in diminishing 
the efficiency of muscular effort. This is the case where 
the temperature is 90 deg. F. or more. Such a temperature 
is not uncommon in Europe but is rarely encountered in 
this country. 
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The general plan of the mine, also the methods of 
mining have much to do with favoring one or the other 
of these methods. For instance where mines operate in 
several seams of considerable pitch in which the various 
beds are connected by rock tunnels, conditions are 
particularly favorable to isolating the various seams by 
dust barriers. Such conditions are comparatively rare in 
this country, particularly in the coals which are con- 
sidered to be of the most explosive nature. 

The fundamental principles governing the effectiveness 
of either watering or stone dusting are probably the same 
but vary in degree. Both depend on the property of the 
damping to absorb heat with consequent lowering of 
temperature of the inflamed area below the combustion 
point. This propensity varies in proportion to the specific 
heat of the inert matter applied. 

Water has the advantage of posessing a higher specific 
heat and is more readily and conveniently applied. Dust 
on the other hand has the advantage of remaining where 
it is placed. The application of water to be effective 
must be continuous because of its tendency to evaporate 
in an atmosphere of less than 100 per cent. humidity, 
which is the case in nearly all mines. Should, however, 
the humidity be under control so that it can be continu- 
ously kept to 100 per cent. a mine once wet down by 
watering will remain wet and no additional moisture 
will be required. In fact additional sprinkling would 
entail superfluous labor. Fortunately the humidity can be 
governed and whether this control be by exhaust steam, 
live steam or superheated air supplemented by steam it 
is a simple operation and practically automatic and 
continuous when once installed. 

The failures which have been recorded in accomplishing 
the desired result I believe were due to the fact that 
treatment of the air was not continued a sufficient length 
of time. The practice of using the system only during 
dry days or periods is not sufficient. The results both 
positive and negative are cumulative and favorable results 
cannot be immediately attained. 


Stony Dust Is UNQUESTIONABLY EFFECTIVE 


On the effectiveness of stone dust in its tendency to 
‘diminish the propagation of an explosion there is no 

question, but the damping effect is a matter of degree 
depending on the quantity of material used and its dis- 
tribution. Difficulties present themselves in formulating 
a specification for the use of stone dust. It has been 
stated that dust when composed of 40 per cent. inert 
matter will no longer explode or propagate a flame, but 
this is modified with the statement that each and every 
sample of dust must be at least of such composition. 
Coal and rock dust do not have the tendency to inter- 
mingle like coal dust and water, nor is the diffusive 
action such as exists when water vapor is present. 

The practical application of any explosion-damping 
method is a matter of doing the best possible, allowing 
an excess quantity to cover errors in judgment and trust- 
ing that inaccessible portions will be harmless. It is my 
opinion that where dust is used and the temperature will 
admit that the humidity of the air should be held at or 
near the point of saturation. 

The stone dust barriers which have been recommended 
after severe trials have proved themselves efficient under 
the conditions under which they were tested. Ordinarily 
the mines in this country are not laid out in such a 
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manner as to make the application of such barriers 
practical. 

So far as an. explosion is concerned a mine is divided 
into units ‘which are identical with the various splits. 
It is safe to assume that if a dust explosion is not limited 
to the room or working face in which it originates it 
will spread with destructive results over the entire split. 
It will be possible by stone dust barriers to limit the 
flame to an individual split but even this in itself is a 
catastrophe. Furthermore it has been observed in some 
explosions that the compressive force developed in one 
split was sufficient to produce fatal results from pressure 
alone in the adjoining split. ¥ 

I believe it possible that if dust barriers are con- 
templated, a mine could be laid out wherein they could 
be very advantageously used. As it requires about 10 
yr. to introduce, operate and prove out a new system of 
mining it is doubtful whether the stone dust barriers will 
receive much consideration at present unless conditions 
are already favorable. 

With all the work that has been done and _ the 
numerous and sometimes contradictory opinions expressed, 
we naturally expect and find a diversity of practice. 
While the common theories are generally accepted the 
intrusion of individual hobbies are not infrequent. 
Themselves either harmless or of no advantage these at 
least stimulate the idea of explosion prevention and 
encourage effort to make mines safe. The statement may 
be made that the greatest progress has been accomplished 
in individual effort, supervision and vigilance. The slogan 
of “Safety First” is having its effect and free discussion 
of matters of safety is now the rule where formerly it 
appeared to be a forbidden subject. } 

Substantial progress has been made, and in this lies 
encouragement for better effort and the feeling that, the 
era has been entered where explosions will be a rarity 
with complete eradication possible. 
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Brush and T-Slot Scraper 


Realizing the value of combining tools that are used 
in connection with one another, says David Major in 
contrived the 


American Machinist, I device shown 
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COMBINATION BRUSH AND T-SLOT SCRAPER 


in the illustration. It consists of a machine T-slot 
scraper and a brush. Chips can readily be removed 
from blocked and crowded slots with the scraper, which 
is made of cold-rolled steel and screwed onto the back 
end of the brush. Then when the chips are freed, the 
brush is brought into play to remove them and clean up 
the table. It is evident that time is saved by such a 
contrivance in place of two separate articles. 
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Truck C 


SYNOPSIS—So many conflicting opinions pre- 
vail concerning motor-truck practice in different 
sections of the country that there 1s much confu- 
sion in the coal industry as to the exact status 
of this mode of transportation. In this article is 
presented a comparative summary of the methods 
employed in the leading cities, showing the con- 
tradictory opinions held and the great variation 
in practice. 








Boston 

1. Including places like Milton, Revere, Brookline, 
Cambridge, Chelsea, all parts of metropolitan Boston, the 
local consumption of anthracite approximates 1,750,000 
tons and bituminous about 1,000,000 tons, or in the pro- 
portion of 63.7 per cent. and 36.3 per cent. 

2. The consensus of opinion seems to be that the ten- 
dency is toward the 2-ton rather than the larger truck. 
A good many 5-ton trucks are used, and in a few in- 
stances a 7%-ton truck, but these are confined to the five 
or six largest dealers, who use them on big soft-coal 
contracts. In the business district the great bulk of coal 
used is bituminous, buckwheat or screenings, the two 
latter on account of smoke laws. It is difficult to make 
a flat statement, because conditions vary radically in 
different parts of the city. The test of a truck’s value is 
the quantity that can be delivered per day as compared 
with horses, and downtown the traffic is so heavy during 
the day that a motor has little if any advantage in speed 
over a horse-drawn wagon. A 5-ton motor, to earn its 
way, ought to do 8 to 10 mi. per hr. The use of motors 
is gradually being restricted to the 2- and 3-mi. hauls 
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1otor- 
Ouestion 


where there is less congestion and to downtown districts 
at night. The labor cost in the latter case is of course 
higher than during the day, there being a provision for 
“double time.” 

The average quantity delivered, taking the year round, 
s 2 tons. The percentage of 1-ton lots and that of lots 
above 5 tons is very small. Most of the 1-ton lots are han- 
dled by peddlers who own their own horses and wagons. 
To this class of distributors and to the smaller dealers 
with wharves of their own motor delivery has never 
made much of an appeal. The fact is that in this city 
the margin is small for the small dealer, and the best. 
use of trucks is on bituminous, a trade that is here prac- 
tically monopolized by the large dealer, who is in a 
position to receive coal by steamer. 

The whole drift is toward the large dealer by absorp- 
tion of the»small distributor. The small dealer seeks to 
build up his tonnage on family coal, and this trade does 
not lend itself so well to use of motor trucks. In resi- 
dential districts where there are private avenues of travel 
it is usually stipulated that no truck heavier than the 
2-ton type shall be used. 

3. The practice here is to sell short tons, or 2,000 lb. 
Practically the only exceptions are on United States Gov- 
ernment business, the Post Office, etc., which require 
gross tons of 2,240 lb. Once in a while a state insti- 
tution will insist on buying gross tons. All told, the 
percentage of gross tons sold would be not over 1 per 
cent. 

4. At times the percentage delivered in bags, paper 
bags (20 and 25 lb.), would be perhaps 514 per cent., 
but the average would not be over 314 per cent. The 
use of cloth bags (100 1b.) is small and is not increasing. 
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FRENCH TRUCK 


WITH A SIDE DUMP OPERATED BY HYDRAULIC POWER 
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A GERMAN SIDE-DELIVERY AND AN ENGLISH END-DELIVERY TRUCK 


More than 90 per cent. of coal in Boston is delivered in 
bulk. The labor of loading and taking bags off a truck 
‘is expensive except where the hauls are long. Most of 
the cloth-bag trade is with small tenements in crowded 
districts, and that business is handled chiefly by peddlers. 
A lot of coal is run into baskets and carried to a coal hole 
or chute. This would apply to hard coal, and is true of 
the Back Bay district and of places downtown where 
there are police regulations against chutes that cross the 
sidewalks. For such deliveries a horse-drawn wagon is 
preferred. An office building takes coal usually at night, 
in an alley where the coal can be dumped and then shov- 
eled to a coal hole. In the suburbs 85 per cent. of the 
coal for residences is shoveled from wagons into chutes 
located in private driveways. 

5. In Boston, trucks can only be used advantageously 
where dumping is quick. Dealers are showing prefer- 
ence for the power-driven dump as against the hand- 
operated. A number of couple-gear (Couple Gear Wheel 
Co., Michigan) trucks are in use here, but no new ones 
are being purchased. They are operated like the old- 
fashioned dump carts. 

6. There are no cases of gravity discharge with the 
body resting permanently on the frame—that is, for 


COMPARATIVE PRACTICE AND DATA FOR DIFFERENT CITIES 


Boston New York]j{Philadelphia Chicago 
1 Anthracite 1V7S0, 000% ss jrau nt 4,500,000 7% 
Bituminous LOO0;D00T ST) Saks: 1,000,000 93% 
2 Size trucks 2-ton 5-ton 2-ton* 6-ton 
3 Unit of measure Short ton? Short Ton Long Ton Short ton 
4 Y%soldin bags 4% None? 4% 30% 
5 Type of discharge Power Power Power 
driven driven driven 
6 Is body raised Yes Yes Yes Yes 
7 %J End discharge 100 50 100 10 
Side discharge 0 50 100 90 
8 Headroom ) (Max.) Titta to Hitato 8 ft. to 
under (Min.) 8 ft. Left. 8 ft. 14 ft. 
coal chute 
9 Size scales 21 ft. 18 ft. to 16 ft. by 25 ft. 
20 tons 20 ft. 8 ft. 25 to 30 tons 
10 Tendency | ’ : f 
of future } 2-ton Mixed Increasing Increasing 


development | 


1 Includes Milton, Revere, Brookline, Cambridge and Chelsea, ? Except on 
Government business and occasionally on state contracts. * Coal sold in bags is 
not ordinarily delivered in New York. * The 2-ton truck is used almost 
exclusively although of few 3-ton and less 5-ton trucks are used. |_| 


motor trucks. On couple gear the body has to be raised 
vertically to get the gravity head. 

%. There is no side discharge used in Boston; it is 
all end discharge. 

8. Seven feet would be the minimum headroom under 
chutes, and 8 ft. the maximum; the average would be 


7% ft. This is based on answers received from eight 
representative dealers. 

9, The most popular length scale is 21 ft., with a ca- 
pacity of 20 tons. There are some of 24 ft. and some 
of 18 ft., but the latter are being superseded. 

10. The tendency today is toward the 2-ton car. It 
is claimed it makes for better speed downtown, is easier 
to operate in crowded streets and fits better for the dis- 
tance traveled and the quantity carried, with the bulk 
of the 1-, 2- and 3-mi. hauls. 


PHILADELPHIA 


1. Anthracite, about 4,500,000 tons; bituminous, about 
1,000,000 tons. 

2. Two-ton trucks almost exclusively. 
few 3-ton and fewer 5-ton trucks. 

3. Long ton exclusively. 

4, Less than 5 per cent. is delivered in bags, and that 
in the Germantown and Chestnut Hill sections of the 
city. 

5. Power-driven dump considered far superior. Hand- 
operated dump now regarded as antiquated. } 

6. No gravity discharge trucks are in use in Phila- 
delphia. 

7. All coal trucks are end discharge; there are no side 
discharge trucks used in Philadelphia. 

8. Chute is 7 to 8 ft. from ground, and on a 2-ton 
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truck the top is 2 ft. from lowest point of chute. The 
3-ton truck top just clears the chute. 
9. Truck scales are 16x? ft. 10 in. or 16x8 ft. The 


old-fashioned scales were 12x7 ft. 

10. The use of coal trucks is greatly on the increase. 
However, there are some who say this popularity will 
decline, claiming the upkeep is too expensive for heavy 
hauling. 


CHICAGO 


1. Chicago consumes 93 per cent. bituminous and 7 
per cent. anthracite. 

2. A 5- to 6-ton truck is used mostly. Only a small 
percentage of the trucks are equipped with compartments 
for delivery of coal in small lots, and where so-arranged 
the compartments usually hold 3 tons; in other words, 
an average 6-ton truck when so equipped has two com- 
partments holding 3 tons each. Household deliveries 
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are largely in 1- and 2-ton lots. Deliveries to office build- 
ings and to industrial plants not equipped with railroad 
sidings are usually in 5- and 6-ton lots. 

While the larger retail coal yards use 5- and 6-ton 
trucks, there is a marked tendency among the smaller 
dealers to use trucks of from 3 to 41% tons’ capacity, it 
being claimed by them that the initial cost, and mainte- 
nance expense afterward, is much less than with the 
larger capacity trucks. Furthermore, some state that the 
amount of work which can be done with the smaller ca- 
pacity trucks is from 40 to 50 per cent. more than the 
larger size trucks, figuring efficiency against cost. 

3. All coal is sold on a short-ton basis. 

4, Thirty per cent. of deliveries are made in bags. 

5. Conditions are such that 90 per cent. of the trucks 
are equipped with a power-driven dump, 5 per cent. with 
a hand-operated dump, and 5 per cent. with a gravity 
discharge. 

6. The body must be raised vertically in most cases to 
get a gravity head. 

7. Ninety per cent. have a side or end discharge; 10 
per cent. are equipped with elevating bodies. 

8. The minimum headroom is approximately 8 ft. 4 
in. and the maximum is from 13 to 14 ft.; the average 
is about 10 ft. 

9. Generally 25-ft. scales are used with a capacity of 
25 to 30 tons. 

10. There is a marked tendency among all retail deal- 
ers and coal yards to employ motor trucks, displacing 
team-driven trucks, on account of lessened expense in 
doing the work; and it is confidently predicted that in 
five years’ time very little coal will be hauled in the 
City of Chicago for retail delivery by means of teams. 
A tendency is also noticeable on the part of mine owners 
to place in service 1 and 114-ton trucks for the hauling 
of material and supplies from railroad stations and cen- 
tral warehouses to the mines. 

Many Chicago yards are not equipped with elevated 
tracks, so that coal can be dumped from railroad cars 
into hoppers, which means that a good deal of coal must 
be picked off the ground in yards for loading on wagons 
or trucks. This has had the effect in some cases of 
deferring the purchase of motor trucks on the part of 
retail dealers. It is simply a question of time, how- 
ever, until most yards will be equipped with elevated 
tracks and hoppers to enable the prompt and economical 
handling of coal into motor trucks for retail delivery. 


Types oF ForEIGN Cars 


In the accompanying illustration is shown an Eng- 
lish coal-dumping truck in use by the Johannesburg 
municipality in the Transvaal, as designed by the Lacre 
Motor Car Co., Ltd., of London. This truck dumps the 
coal at the end, while the French truck dumps the coal 
at the side, by a hydraulic mechanism. 

Only a small amount of water is necessary for this 
service, the pum» using 7 liters of water at a pressure 
of 80 kilograms. The other illustration shows a Ger- 
man truck developed by H. Biissing at Braunschweig. 

& 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Has Paid All Its Married Men 
who enlisted in the army a salary while on duty sufficient 
when added to the army pay to equal their regular income. 
All single men were given half-pay while in the Government 
service afield. All employees affected by this announcement, 


which was made Aug. 4, are having their positions held 
open till their return. 
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Russian Byproducts of Coking 


The production of byproducts in the coking of South 
Russian coal, which is of high importance to the Russian 
economic world, particularly in the present crisis, for the 
first half of 1915 showed great increase compared with 
previous years. According to the Gornozavodskago Dielo, 
the quantity of coal tar produced amounted to 1,656,000 
poods (26,709 tons), against 1,439,000 poods (23,209 tons) 
for the corresponding period of the preceding year, and 
the amount of 25 per cent. ammoniacal water made was 
628,000 poods (10,129 tons), against 528,000 poods 
(8,516 tons) for the corresponding period. Thus, com- 
pared with the preceding year, the quantity of tar ob- 
tained is better by 15 per cent. and ammoniacal water by 
12.5 per cent. The production of the chief secondary 
byproducts of coking is shown in the following figures: 
Sulphate of ammonia, 360,000 poods (5,806 tons), against 
527,000 poods (8,500 tons) in 1914; pitch, 712,000 
poods (11,483 tons), against 567,000 poods (9,145 tons) ; 
heavy oil, 638,000 poods (10,290 tons), against 386,000 
poods (6,225 tons). 

Thus the output of sulphate of ammonia declined dur-. 
ing the first six months of last year by 31.7 per cent. 
This is explained by the fact that the production was 
chiefly made for export as an artificial fertilizing nitrate, 
which is hardly used at all in Russia. The small demand 
for this class of fertilizer in Russia is chiefly covered by 
Chile saltpeter, and recently Norwegian saltpeter (nitrate 
of lime) and calcium cyanamide. But the production of 
tar increased during last year, particularly compared with 
the first half of the preceding year, by 25.6 per cent., 
which is explained by the great increase in the production 
of Donetz coal briquettes, for which the pitch constitutes 
one of the chief elements. 

The production of heavy oils also largely increased be- 
cause of the greater production of pitch, the two being 
intimately connected in the process of production. Be- 
sides this, there was an increased demand for heavy oil 
for treating railroad ties. 

The extent of other secondary byproducts obtained, 
such as sal ammoniac spirit, benzol and naphthalene, has 
not been accurately established for want of sufficient data. 
Benzol, according to the limited information available 
from the statistical bureau of the congress of South Rus- 
sian metallurgists, in the first half of the year was’ pro- 
duced to the extent of about 97,000 poods (1,564 tons), 
which, compared with the first half of the preceding year, 
makes an increase of over 89,000 poods (1,435 tons). 
Compared with the corresponding period for the second 
half of 1914 the increase amounts to 57,000 poods (919 
tons). 

Compared with the corresponding figures for the sec- 
ond half of 1914 the production of most of the byproducts 
in the first half of last year on the whole has risen. The 
coal tar obtained increased by 165,000 poods (2,661 tons), 
or 11.1 per cent.; pitch by 29,000 poods (467 tons), or 
4.2 per cent.; and the production of heavy oil by 121,000 
poods (1,951 tons), or 23.4 per cent. But the production 
of ammoniacal water, on the other hand, decreased by 
37,000 poods (596 tons), or 5.5 per cent., and similarly, 
the production of sulphate of ammonia fell away com- 
pared with the second half of last year by 40 per cent. 

Sal ammoniae spirit, without full data available from 
the factories, was produced in the first half of 1915 to 
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the extent of 5,982 poods (96 tons), against 1,591 poods 
(25 tons) in the first half of the preceding year and 
2,405 poods (38 tons) in the second half of the same year. 
The decreased output of sulphate of ammonia should 
serve as an impulse to the extension of the production of 
sal ammoniac spirit, for ammoniacal water is necessarily 
produced in recuperative coking furnaces, and the extent 
of the production depends on the demand not only for 
ammoniacal spirit, but on that for pitch, benzol and the 
other byproducts of coking. 
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The Story of Thomas Wardell’s 
Success im Missouri 


The discovery of coal in the Bevier district of Missouri 
was made by a well digger named Alex Rector. Rector 
took the contract to sink a well for Wilburn Hughes on 
a farm near the then obscure village of Bevier, now the 
largest coal town in Missouri. Rector was paid 45c. a day 
and board for digging his well. He thought he was do- 
ing uncommonly well, as farmhands were glad to get $10 
a month and a place to stay. At 14 ft. he struck coal— 
“black rock,” he called it. A drill showed there was 6 ft. 
of this. He regarded it as an abomination, because it 
would ruin the water. He suggested digging a well in 
another place, and this time he was not bothered with 
coal. 

The coal discovery didn’t excite any particular interest. 
It gave Rector, who got a job to dig another well, no 
concern whatever. ‘There was plenty of wood in the for- 
ests, and locomotives and steamboats were fueling with 
cottonwood. 

A Macon, Mo., paper printed a brief story of the well 
digger’s find. By chance a copy of the little weekly got over 
into Illinois and fell into the hands of Thomas Wardell, a 
young Englishman but recently come to America. War- 
dell was at Kewanee, not waiting for something to turn 
up, but looking over the field to turn something up. His 
sole capital was vouth, brain and muscle. The next train 
took him to Missouri. In a week he had satisfied himself 
of the vast extent of the coal lands and the quality of the 
product. 

The farmers about Bevier gladly signed option con- 
tracts for anything between the surface of their holdings 
and China. All they reserved in the bond was a crust 
thick enough to raise a crop on. Their royalty was 1c. 
per bushel. They figured they couldn’t possibly lose any- 
thing at that, as they burned wood and had no earthly 
use for coal. 

When Wardell had spiked down enough options to in- 
sure the carrying out of heavy contracts, he presented 
himself to the president of the Hannibal & St. Joseph 
R.R. at St. Louis. He told what he had to offer and 
what he wanted for it. 

The president looked at the young man and said: 

“Want us to change all our engines so as to give you 
a job, eh?” 

“That is the principal motive with me,” Wardell 
answered. “But of course I knew when I came to you 
that you wouldn’t do it unless I could prove that I could 
deliver all the coal you might need and that it would be 
cheaper.” 

“And you are prepared to show me that?” asked the 
official curiously. 
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“Tam,” replied the young Englishman. 

He then produced his maps, showed the depth of the 
coal and where it lay. His prospect holes determined the 
character of the material beyond the shadow of doubt, 
and he brought with him specimens. Having finished the 
examination, the president was called to look after other 
business. 

“Come around this afternoon,” he said, “and [’ll talk 
with you about this a little further. Where are you 
stopping ?” ; 

Wardell mentioned a cheap tavern near the levee. 

“What!” exclaimed the railroad man. “You come 
down here to negotiate a $50,000 deal and stop at a 50- 
cent-a-day house?” : 

“Exactly so,” replied the young man. 
enough money to make the trip.” 

“Then how on earth do you expect to handle such a big 
contract ?” 

“You sign it, and I’ll handle it all right.” 

“You haven’t a sign of security in case you fail?” 

“Tll assign my coal options to you. You can’t lose.” 

The lad’s courageous, self-reliant demeanor won. A 
banker had agreed to back him as soon as he demonstrated 
he could sell the coal. He went home with a contract to 
furnish a certain number of tons of coal per month to the 
Hannibal & St. Joseph engines, and by the time the 
road was ready for it, Wardell had his tipple, engine house 
and loading chutes waiting. 

The history of the wonderful coal development of 
Macon County is practically a biography of Thomas War- 
dell, the English lad who began operations without a dol- 
lar. He died in 1888, the controller of the greatest min- 
ing district in the West, and worth more than a million 
dollars. He established schools, fostered churches and 
built hundreds of comfortable homes for the miners. His 
son’s home there, built since the great operator’s death, 
comprises one of the finest residences and parks in north- 
ern Missouri. 

Alex Reetor, the discoverer of the coal, abandoned 
well digging and went to mining. He became an expert 
miner and could easily make from $3.50 to $4.a day. This 
made well digging look contemptible by comparison, and 
he never resumed his earlier occupation. Through all 
the years of Wardell’s big dealings Rector plied his pick 
and shot down his coal, but he never felt the call to con- 
trol. He was a good miner and a good man. Rector died 
awhile back, full of years and worth about as much as 
when his pick struck coal and spoiled his well. 

“Tf it was to do over again,” he remarked a few years 
before his death, “I expect I would act just the same. 
Responsibility always fretted me.”—Kansas City Star. 
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Slag as a Road Base 


An article appearing recently in Hngineering News 
called attention to the use of slag as a base for brick roads 
in portions of Pennsylvania adjacent to the steel plants. 

This suggests an economical source of base for roads 
near smelteries and coke plants. Where granulation is 
employed, the slag could be used for the subgrade and 
also in the concrete surface. Where the slag is delivered 
to waste in a molten condition it can be broken up when 
needed and used similarly to broken stone for macadam 
roads. 
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Is the Gage Full or Empty? 


A handy way to determine whether a gage-glass is 
full or empty is to hold a bright-colored lead pencil be- 
hind the glass between the eye and the light. If the 
glass is full, that portion of the pencil back of the glass 
will appear to take the position CD shown in the illus- 
tration, and if the glass is empty it will appear as HG. 














DEFLECTION OF VISION THROUGH A LIQUID 


In other words, the center line will fall below the pencil 
point or the line AB if full and above the point if empty. 
The amount of the deflection depends upon the condition 
of the glass as to oil, etc., and upon the character of 
the liquid in the glass. By holding a white paper back 
of the pencil the deflection is brought out more clearly— 
G. A. Robertson in Power. 
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Recollections of a Manager 


At the first meeting of our board of directors called 
after my election as manager, I locked horns with the 
president. It seemed that he had been in doubt as to 
the advisability of my appointment because he was of 
the opinion that my sympathies were too easily aroused 
by grievance committees and other spokesmen of the 
employees, and now that he had the opportunity it 
looked as if he proposed to show the directors that his 
fears were well founded. He might have succeeded but 
for the fact that he threw me into confusion with his 
first question and I began to feel that I was fighting 
with my back to the wall; after that I threw caution 
to the winds and easily carried the day. 

The majority of our directors, and our president also, 
must be classed as successful executives of broad ex- 
perience, but they have been out of direct personal contact 
with actual laborers so long that they seem to have 
forgotton that the laborer really has a viewpoint of his 
own. One of the directors remarked after the meeting 
was over that I spoke like a man from another world. 
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I recalled for their benefit several innovations that 
Mr. Scott, my predecessor, had- attempted, with their 
approval, only to find that they could not possibly be 
carried out because of the opposition of the men; that, 
too, in spite of the fact that these plans were designed 
primarily for the sole benefit of the very employees who 
refused to have anything to do with them. I suggested 
to the directors that they were in the predicament of 
the father who surprised his nine-year old son with a 
beautifully engraved Golden Rule motto card as a reward 
for an- unexpected display of conscience, only to be 
surprised in turn by seeing his son throw it in the waste 
basket. No wonder it appeared to them as if the workers 
did not know their own minds. 

At that point one of the directors wanted to know 
what my attitude was toward the labor-union movement, 
and I told him frankly that I was quite at sea. But 
the mention of labor unions reminded me of the pitiful 
tale told to my wife by the wife of a union organizer, 
and I could not resist repeating it to the directors just 
to show them what unionism may mean to some of the 
supposedly favored ones. 

Since union organizers spend most of their time in 
unorganized camps trying to organize them, very often 
for months at a time they have to keep their whereabouts 
a secret and at times even their families do not know 
where they are. Then there is always the uncertainty 
as to how their efforts will be rewarded, and the 
possibility of being run out of town by a crowd of bullies 
with a plentiful supply of tar and feathers. While all 
of this is going on, the organizer is furnished with plenty 
of excitement to keep his mind occupied and make the 
time pass quickly, but his wife and family have little 
else to occupy their minds than fears and misgivings, 
and their weeks seem like months. 

The poor woman who came to our camp last winter 
in search of her husband had not heard from him in 
over four months and, finally, throwing caution to the 
winds, had decided to find him if such a thing were 
possible. In the last letter that she had received from 
her husband he mentioned our camp as his next stopping 
place and so naturally she came to our camp first. But 
after she arrived in our midst and failed to get word 
of him, she realized that he had not mentioned a state 
in his letter and then she learned that there were several 
towns of the same name in as many states, all of them 
mining villages. Mrs. Thompson heard of her plight 
and insisted on her coming to our house until she could 
get in touch with some of her husband’s employees at 
union headquarters. She remained with us two weeks, | 
and only got in touch with her husband the day before 
she left. 


The $10 Prize Contest 


Several weeks ago Coal Age offered $10 for the best 
suggestion concerning the improvement of the paper 
itself, and $10 for the most valuable suggestion as to 
how to improve the coal industry. More than 100 replies 
have been received in answer to this invitation, and 
consideration is now being given to the merits of the 
different answers. We expect to announce next week, or 
at latest the week following, the names of the winners 
of the contest. A number of the letters will be published. 
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low To Lubricate Wire Rope 

Total lack of proper lubrication or the use of any 
so-called lubricating material in the mistaken idea that 
any kind of lubricant will answer for wire ropes is often 
the reason why they fail to give the length of service 
which is rightly to be expected of them. 

In selecting a wire-rope lubricant the same care- 
ful study of the needs of the lubricated body and the 
suitability of the lubricant must be made as is needed 
when providing for the oiling of machinery. Many ropes 
fail because the inside wire becomes completely cor- 
roded before the outside wires have shown any signs of 
deterioration. 

A rope in use is continually subjected, not only to 
the wear of the drums, sheaves or rollers, but also to a 
constant wear and friction on the inside, due to the wires 
in the strands moving slightly when the rope is bent, and 
this movement, if not lubricated efficiently, eventually 
causes the wires to fail. 

To be of value the lubricant should not only penetrate 
to the hemp center and thoroughly saturate it, but it 
should also coat the inside wires thoroughly. A proper 








Fig. 1 
TWO WAYS OF LUBRICATING A WIRE ROPE 


Fig. 2 


lubricant, while doing this, will have sufficient consistency 
to cling to the rope and not drip off, leaving it practically 
dry a few days after the application is made. 

The accompanying illustrations based on those in a 
Leschen & Sons pamphlet on wire rope show some of the 
simplest and best-known methods of applying a lubricant 
or protector to ropes while in motion. No great expense 
is necessary, as the equipment is of the simplest and can 
be procured anywhere. Of course these methods cannot be 
applied to ropes running at high speed, but where the 
ropes can be slowed down such methods are entirely sat- 
isfactory. 


Fig. 1 shows a wooden trough of the simplest construc- . 


tion placed on the ground under the rope, which runs 
in the bottom of the V. Hot lubricant is poured on 
the rope and a bunch of waste or rags is held near ‘the 
front in order to wipe off any excess and to avoid drip- 
ping. A sheepskin wiper, wool side down, should be 
used to remove the surplus from the outside of the rope 
and work the compound between the strands. It can 
be held in place by hand or bound around the rope with a 
piece of wire, as shown. 

Where the ropes are accessible and can be slacked off 
enough to pass around the sheave, Fig. 2 shows the most 
efficient means of coating. The sheave is easily removed 
and is heavy enough to keep the rope immersed in the hot 
compound. Ropes can be coated in this manner at much 
higher speeds than are feasible when any other method 
is adopted, says the Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Two Points of Sales Law—There is no implied warranty of 
the quality or merchantableness of goods accepted by a buyer 
after being afforded full opportunity for inspection. Ordi- 
narily, title passes to the buyer on his acceptance of de- 
livery. (West Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Showalter 
vs. Chambers, 88 Southeastern Reporter, 1072.) 

Duty to Mining Contractor’s Employees—Under a contract 
to drive a heading and air course in a mine, the mine own- 
er’s liability for injuries sustained by the contractor or his 
employees is limited to the places where they are required to 
go in the performance of the contractor work, or places occu- 
pied by them with the owner’s acquiescence. Hence there 
is no liability for injury resulting from the contractor’s em- 
ployee’s unauthorized use of an air shaft, due to a defectively 
insulated cable. (Alabama Supreme Court, Patterson vs. 
Alabama Fuel and Iron Co., 69 Southern Reporter, 952.) 

Abrogation of Working Rules by Habitual Violation— 
Rules adopted by a coal company forbidding employees to 
use slopes, haulways, etec., in passing to and from work will 
be deemed to have been abrogated where it appears that 
they have been habitually disregarded to the knowledge and 
without objection of the operator. Nor can liability for in- 
jury to an employee resulting from negligence attributable 
to the employer be avoided through an established rule to 
the effect that miners riding upon inclines, cars, ete., shall 
assume the risk of injury, the operator permitting employees 
to use such means of conveyance. (West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals, Petry vs. Cabin Creek Consolidated Coal Co., 
88 Southeastern Reporter, 105.) 
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soN.o, Mister, Too Much Water’ 


Captain W. A. May, president of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co., relates the following incident, which occurred 
on Aug. 26 at the annual first-aid contest of the Hillside 
Coal and Iron Co., held at Valley View Park: 

The Pennsylvania Coal Co. has a pond not far from No. 5 
shaft of No. 6 colliery. This vond is the center of what is 
a little park being beautified and kept in order under the 
supervision of Father O’Donnell, the parish priest at Inker- 
man, with the help of the company. The: boys and girls 
bathe in this pond and strangers passing by on the public 
road sometimes indulge. One day not long ago two men 
went into the pond and one of them got into deep water and, 
when taken out by two boys, was unconscious. 

The boys tried to restore him but were not skilled in 
first-aid work. The cries and lamentations brought Henry T. 
McMillan, our mine inspector; John Brown, superintendent 
of No. 6 colliery, and William Coplan, clerk at the colliery, to 
the scene. These men had received first-aid instruction and 
the first thing they did was to have two men lie face down- 
ward on the ground and then they placed the unconscious man 
across their backs, face downward. They at once went to 
work and relieved the man of the water that had filled 
him, and in 40 min., by performing artificial respiration, re- 
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stored him to consciousness. The man, who was a Pole, 
was walking away when the superintendent said to him: 
“John, what was the matter—too much beer?’ He replied, 


“No, too much water.” 


# 
A Deep Mine Shaft 


Three Western engineers were discussing deep mine 
shafts, and two of them had told in glowing terms about 
mines in which they had worked. 

“You fellows never saw a mine shaft,” said the third. 
“Jump into my car and I’ll take you to a regular mine.” 

They were soon at the mouth of the shaft. The hoist- 
ing engine was revolving at a tremendously high rate 
of speed, and to their horror they saw that the engine- 
man was sound asleep in his chair. Both men rushed 
to the sleeping man, crying, “Wake up, man! You'll pull 
the cage through the roof! Ie 

“What day is this?” the engineman asked sleepily. 

“Tt’?s Tuesday, but stop her, quick !” 

“Aw, g’wan,” he replied, disgustedly, settling himself 
back in his chair. “She won’t be up till Friday.”— 
Harlan A. Russell in Power. 
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BLAST FIRED IN STRIPPING OPERATION OF CORBIN COAL AND COKE CoO., CORBIN, B. C. 


The overburden was 30 ft. thick. Eight coyote holes were charged/ with 550 tins of black powder and 1 case of 
40-per cent. dynamite. All holes were fired simultaneously by battery 
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General Labor Review 


The anthracite region as a whole is now quiet, and it is 
likely that button strikes will be less popular than in the 
past. In one mine the union workers lost $500 in wages in 
the effort to convert each of the wanderers from the union 
fold and yet these same wanderers still remained unregen- 
erate. A few scattering strikes trouble the region, and in 
the north the Industrial Workers of the World—the “I Won't 
Works” as they are termed—are trying conclusions with the 
union, the sheriffs, their deputies and the State Constabulary. 

The Somerset County strike in southern Pennsylvania 
seems likely to end. The union is said to be dilatory in 
paying strike wages, the miners are tired of the fight, and 
the drastic injunction of Judge Ruppel prevents intimida- 
tion and perhaps also some methods of persuasion that are 
not unlawful. 

The union is showing its moral strength in Ohio by 
its suspension of two more unions which have been striking 
in violation of contracts and union orders. In Illinois the 
mine workers on strike have gone back to work by order of 
the union and are awaiting an investigation of their griev- 
ance. It seems as if the violence and aggression of the 
union were traveling East. Formerly it was the West and 
Middle West that were radical. Now, longer experience with 
the union and a clearer knowledge of economics and of the 
attainable has sobered both the Western regions and only 
the Hast, where the union was slower in getting a firm hold, 
is the home of radicalism. All of which is a sign that union- 
ism like every other ‘“ism’’ soon becomes conservatism as 
soon as the severity of resistant pressure is removed. 

In Arkansas 300 mine workers. of the Central Coal and 
Coke Co. returned to work Aug. 24, after the company had 
agreed to waive the application of the rule under which 
they would have been fined for having violated their con- 
tract by going on strike. Thus are the defences of the 
operator deliberately set at naught. 

In the Southwest the conference over the new agreement 
still continues, the only point of difference between the rep- 
resentatives of the miners and the operators being in regard 
to the right of the miner who has been refused work to be 
told why he is rejected. The old contract gave him a right 
to demand the reason for his discharge, but did not give him 
any redress when he was a rejected applicant for employ- 
ment. The operators refuse to make any change in the con- 
tract. Fifty per cent. of the Kansas mines are closed by 
strikes, owing to discontent over the delay in procuring an 
agreement. 

Texas takes no part in the making of the Southwestern in- 
terstate agreement, and has thus been independent of Kansas, 
Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma for some years. It usually 
follows the lead of the operators and mine workers in those 
states, but this year the operators are determined to keep 
wages unchanged, however greatly the working conditions 
may have to be modified. As a result, the miners all struck 
on Aug. 31, when the old contract expired. 


Seven-Hour Workday Is Sought 


President White is quoted as saying on Sept. 4: 

The affairs of the United Mine Workers of America are 
in excellent shape. All of our agreements have been rounded 
into form, there are no strikes on, the internal affairs of the 
union are in the best of condition and we are stronger, nu- 
merically, than ever before in our history. j 

We are now looking forward to some new ideals. We 
have nearly two years of industrial peace ahead of us and 
at the opening of the new year will start an educational 
campaign for a further reduction in working hours, a plan 
which has found favor among all of our members and among 
quite a number of the leading operators, principally those of 
Illinois. 

Machine mining has made such inroads in the production 
of coal that we must recognize the machine as a great factor 
in the industry from now on. During the past year 242,000,- 
000 tons of coal were taken out of the mines by the aid 
of machines and fully 95 per cent. of the coal mined in Ohio 
and in the Pittsburgh district was machine mined. By the 
use of the machines the production per miner is greatly in- 
creased and we hold that he should share to a certain extent 
in the benefit. We must also take into consideration the 
fact that the increased production threatens to reduce the 
number of men who will be employed. 
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It is safe to assume that during the next two years a 
campaign will be waged energetically for a shorter workday. 
We have already attained the 8-hr. day and the mine-run 
system, and we look forward with confidence to a further 
reduction in working hours, probably resulting in a 7-hr. 
day on the present basis or an 8-hr. day from bank to bank. 

I found on my visit to the West, as in the East, a whole- 
some feeling toward this economic feature. In fact it is es- 
sential to the moral welfare of the hundreds of thousands 
of men who come under our jurisdiction. 


Still Some Amthracite Unrest 


The ending of the button strike in Northumberland County 
leaves the anthracite region working with normal regularity. 
The mine workers claim a complete victory. As a matter 
of fact, despite their declaration, they lost their 11 days of 
work and did not materially increase the number of union 
adherents. 

At a meeting of the Anthracite Conciliation Board, on 
Aug. 29, W. J. Richards, president of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co., protested against these unneces- 
sary strikes. He said that within a few weeks the mine 
workers had lost more than $200,000 in wages, of which 
about $93,000 was lost by his company’s employees and $120,- 
000 by those of the Susquehanna Coal Co. In one instance 
more than $27,000 was lost in trying to get 52 men back into 
the union. Even then the effort resulted in failure. 

But the Susquehanna employees at the Scott colliery 
seem entirely indifferent as to whether they work or not; for 
they have started another strike. It seems strange that men 
like the mine workers, who we are seriously told can barely 
make a living, will strike at the dropping of a hat. The 
companies in the anthracite region used to pay at noon, the 
paymaster being sent to the mine for that purpose, but now 
they pay when the short 8-hr. day is over. At the Scott 
colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co., at Shamokin, Penn., 
the breaker boys, despite the just settled 11-day strike, laid 
idle to compel noonday payments. 

At No. 10 colliery of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
near Tamaqua, Penn., the miners went back to work on Aug. 28 
after a strike that had lasted since Aug. 24. They worked one 
day and_came out on strike, demanding more pay for timber 
work. As far as can be ascertained, the company decided 
to meet the strike by shutting down the mine till the timber- 
ing was completed. Thus the miners who did the work could 
not complain that they could make more at contract mining; 
for until the timbering was done there would be no mining 
by contract. It has been the custom at these collieries and 
in all others to call contract miners out to do necessary 
repair work. But this involves less pay and a full day’s work, 
and the miner is apt to rebel if the work lasts longer than 
one day. ‘ 

On Aug. 25, at the Pyne colliery, near Taylor, the mine 
workers went on strike to compel the reinstatement of three 
men who had gone on an outing on Wednesday, Aug. 23, 
and had been discharged when they appeared at the mine 
the next day. About 900 men and boys are idle. The 
strikers claim that men who were unable to work because 
of sickness were suspended by the officials. 

George Buss, sheriff of Luzerne County, and B. S. Phillips, 
of Lackawanna County, their deputies and the State Constabu- 
lary, have been placing the ringleaders of the Industrial 
Workers of the World at Laflin and Old Forge under arrest. 
The latter have kept 5,000 mine workers idle a week at Old 
Forge, Avoca and Duryea. It was found that the men 
were well armed with pistols and blackjacks, and it appeared 
that they were prepared to do violence to the United Mine 
Workers and others who might desire to work in spite of their 
mandates. 

Fearing outbreaks in Lackawanna County, the _ sheriff 
obtained a court order closing the 53 saloons in Old Forge bor- 
ough at midnight on Labor Day and all the following day. 
The order applied to dance halls over bar-rooms and to rooms 
attached to saloon buildings which the 3,000 striking Indus- 
trial Workers of the World use for meeting purposes. The 
Pennsylvania and Jermyn coal companies exonvinced the 
sheriff that there was grave danger that when still drunk 
from the holiday jubilation the men would interfere with 
and intimidate the mine workers as they went to work. 
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Somerset Operators Winning 


During the last week the labor situation in Somerset 
County has improved considerably from the standpoint of 
those who would prefer to see the union worsted. There is 
much less union activity around Holsopple, in the northern 
end of the county, and J. Blair Kennerly is preparing to 
start up his Pretoria mine on a nonunion basis. It has been 
on strike for a month past, but will probably reopen some 
time in the coming week. 

At Hooversville, the permanent injunction restraining the 
strikers from interfering with or intimidating the workers 
has quieted conditions, and the Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal 
Co. has increased its output about 100 tons per day. The 
Baker-Whiteley Coal Co. has also increased its activity. 

The Stauffer-Quemahoning Coal Co., at Listie, is also gain- 
ing ground. At Berlin, the striking miners are dissatisfied 
because the district organization has failed to pay strike 
benefits. At Meyersdale, a number of American miners who 
recently joined the union and quit work are now repenting 
of their action. The mine of J. O. Ream and that of the 
Hocking Coal Go., and one of the Consolidation Coal Co.’s 
mines, are still idle, but will probably be able to resume 
shortly. Altogether, the United Mine Workers seem to be 
losing strength all over the county. 


Ohio and Illinois Strikes 


The United Mine Workers of America has expelled two 
more local unions, composed of men employed by the New 
York Coal Co. The members of these unions struck without 
permission and refused to return to work when instructed. 
Altogether 600 mine workers have been expelled from the 
union as a disciplinary measure. The miners at the New 
York Coal Co.’s No. 36 mine near Bechtel, following the 
drastic action of the union leaders, voted to return to work. 
All the trouble arose over the company’s refusal to discharge 
a foreman whom the miners did not like. Later reports are 
to the effect that all the striking miners of the company at 
its four operations near Athens, Ohio, have returned to work 
pending a settlement of the differences. The president of the 
company, HE. M. Poston, refused to consider a settlement until 
the men returned to work. James H. Pritchard, deputy mine 
inspector of the state, has been named by the company to 
negotiate a settlement, while the miners will be represented 
by John Moore, president of the state mine workers’ organ- 
ization. 

At Dugquoin, I1l., 500 men who were working at the Majestic 
mine went on strike when the owners refused to discharge 
a man who was alleged to have tampered with the scales. 
Frank Hefferly, vice-president of the organization, addressed 
the miners on Aug. 25 and induced them to go back to 
work, promising that if the employee was found guilty his 
discharge would be demanded. 


Westerm Kentucky Troubles 


The Daviess County coal field in western Kentucky is the 
scene of a strike of mine workers who are demanding in- 
creased wages. Daviess County, which has Owensboro for its 
chief city, lies along the Ohio River. The miners declare 
that coal has been retailing in Owensboro at 7 and 8c. a 
bushel and that an increase in wages is justified. 

The Central Coal and Iron Co., at Central City, Muhlenberg 
County, in western Kentucky, recently lost a mine tipple by 
fire. At that time the mine was working on the old scale. 
The owners had agreed to sign the new agreement when 
the union signed one with the other operators. The union ulti- 
mately came to an agreement by which wages were retained 
unchanged and the working conditions were slightly altered. 
Just at that moment the Central Coal and Iron Co.’s tipple 
burned down—whether fired by some miscreant or by misfor- 
tune was never ascertained. 

Shelby Gish, the vice-president and manager of the com- 
pany, has declared that he will not rebuild the tipple unless 
the miners agree to work for 10 per cent. below the contract 
rate. The feeling against Gish’s men is quite bitter because 
they worked when the miners in other mines refrained and 
because, it was alleged, they voted against a settlement, trust- 
ing in their arrangement with the Central Coal and Iron Co. 
to keep them busy until a new contract was obtained. This 
feeling will not be decreased by the 10 per cent. reduction 
proposed, which, if accepted, will make it harder still for the 
union men. The company has already lost a tipple and fearing 
other losses has mounted a machine gun on the premises. 
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At a meeting of the local union the miners agreed to accept 
the 10-per cent. reduction, but they met again and this time 
refused. The union is thinking seriously of expelling the local 
and is promising the men who refuse to return to work at the 
reduced wage that all care will be taken of them. 

On the other hand, Mayor C. W. Wells, a former president 
of the district (No. 23), is said to have presided over a meet- 
ing of mine workers at which a new organization to be known 
as the Southern Association of Miners was proposed. It is 
even stated that the Central Coal and Iron Co. has offered to 
make with the new organization a better contract than the 
one which the United Mine Workers of America has just 
signed in district No. 23. 
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Wyoming Wage Agreement 


The Wyoming wage agreement that was signed on Aug. 
15 makes the following changes in the rules. It requires, 
Sec. 2 (a), that all agreements between the foreman and 
the pit committee shall be made in writing; Sec. 2 (f) that all 
money collected by the operator for dues, assessments, fines 
and initiations shall be turned over to the financial secretary 
of the local union, the recipient not being stated in the earlier 
contract; Sec. 2 (f) that the union may specify a percentage 
instead of a lump sum as the payment of each miner to the 
checkweighman if that method is preferred. 

The measurement provision is as follows: 

Measurement for which yardage is paid shall be made semi- 
monthly, except in case of resigned or discharged employees 
when same shall be paid as soon as possible, but not later 
than the day following such resignation or discharge, and 
payment in full shall be made for such work in the same 
manner other work is paid for. 

The change in the wording relates to the payment of men 
who leave or are discharged. 

In another clause the old contract provided that: 

When a miner or loader has to leave his working place on 
account of water due to neglect of the companies, the com- 


panies shall, when practicable, give him another working 
place until such water is taken out of his place. 


In the new contract the words ‘when practicable” disap- 
pear. The new agreement also provides that the “transpor- 
tation of injured persons to the hospital shall be paid for by 
the company.” 

The contract also makes the following provision: 

(1) The Hospital Commission can enter. into contract with 
a doctor. (2) This contract with the doctor shall not be 
for a longer period than that covered by the duration of the 
general agreement nor extend beyond its expiration, nor 
shall it abrogate any part thereof. (3) When any new doctor 
is employed as per agreement he does not become an employee 
of the Hospital Association until the doctor and the Hospital 
Commission have agreed on the contract. (4) When any 
doctor’s contract expires he automatically ceases to be an 
employee of the Hospital Association until a new contract 
is agreed upon by the Hospital Commission. (5) In making 
and renewing contracts with any doctor a majority vote of 
the Hospital Committee is required. 

Sec. 6 of the General Provisions provides that: 

When a mine or any part of a mine is closed down, 
throwing men out of employment, the men are to be employed 
in any other mine that may be in operation at that time 
by the same company and shall be given preference over new 
employees, they being taken on in rotation if they so desire 
when the mine again resumes operation. 

The old provision was less contradictory but also less fair. 
It omitted “shall be given preference over new employees,” 
which suggests as it should that the operator shall only give 
this work if he has it to give and would otherwise give it 
to men not formerly employed by him. This is evidently what 
is meant and it isa pity the first part of the provision does not 
say it. 

In See. 7 the price of oil is reduced from 75c. to 60c. a gal. 
Perhaps this has something to do with the discovery of oil 
in Wyoming. It reverses the direction in which prices of oil 
have traveled in the last two years, though they have slumped 
a little lately. Sec. 10 in the old contract called fer the legal 
amount of air at all working faces. This has been dropped, 
as the mining law fully covers this matter. 

Sec. 22 in the new contract declares that: 

No demands which are in conflict with the agreement shall 
be made locally by either operators or miners except as 
mutually agreed. 

The provision in the former contract declared that no 
demands or interpretations of the contract shall increase the 
cost of coal except under abnormal conditions subsequently 
arising, and there shall be no provisions proposed violating 
the terms of the contract. Sections 26, 27 and 28 are also 
new. 

The loading rate, including timbering and care of places 
(crossbarring excluded), will be 35c. instead of 34c. per short 
ton for coal 4 ft. 6 in. thick and over. Where the coal is 
under 4 ft. 6 in. thick the rate will be 39c. instead of 38c. 
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Washington Miners’ Demands 


The Washington miners’ contract expired like that of the 
Wyoming miners on Aug. 31, and they are endeavoring to 
get a new contract with better working conditions and an in- 
crease of wage. The demand of the miners is printed below. 
It is no longer likely that it will be granted, for the con- 
tract will probably conform to that accepted in the state of 
Wyoming with which Washington has to compete. 

But the miners’ demands show such an admirable spirit 
that they deserve reprinting. Commenting on them, Martin 
J. Flyzik, president of the Washington district, says, ‘While 
we have not experienced an industrial revival in the North- 
west of the same degree as that manifested along the 
Atlantic seaboard and in the Middle West, all indications 
point to an exceptionally good winter in the mining, lumber 
and ship-building industries along the Pacific Coast, and be- 
fore the year is out we will experience the first labor short- 
age which this section has known for many years.” 


Washington Miners Submit Their Argument 


To the Washington Coal Operators’ Association: 

Gentlemen—We herewith submit the demands of the mine 
workers of the State of Washington as represented in Dis- 
trict No. 10, United Mine Workers of America, as the basis 
for the agreement between your organization and said Dis- 
trict No. 10, United Mine Workers of America, the contract 
to commence Sept. 1, 1916, and to expire Aug. 31, 1918. 

In presenting these demands which provide for certain in- 
creases in tonnage rates, day wages, yardage and dead work, 
we wish to point to the fact that during the past two years 
there has been a general tendency in industry throughout this 
country in the direction of the betterment of working con- 
ditions and increased wages. This has been particularly 
true in the coal-mining industry where wage agreements 
have expired this year and in the Middle West and Eastern 
coal-mining districts wage increases have been conceded 
amounting from 5% per cent. to, in some instances, as high 
as 15 and 20 per cent. 

In other lines of industry similar increases have been 
conceded in many instances by the voluntary action of the 
employers of labor, which, in our opinion, would go to prove 
that the general industrial conditions of the nation together 
with the increased cost of those commodities that the working 
people must of necessity buy, justify the position that we now 
assume in demanding the increases hereinafter provided for. 


Largest Advance for the Lowest Paid Men 


We demand 5 per cent. increase on all tonnage rates, day 
wages, yardage and dead work, and we recommend that in 
the application of this increase, consideration be given by 
the joint scale committee to those seven or eight classes of 
labor enumerated in the present joint agreement whose wages 
are below $2.60; with a view to having the advance so ap- 
plied that the wages of these classes of labor be raised at the 
expense of the higher paid classes of labor, so that they will 
at least conform to the standard of wages recognized gen- 
erally as representing a living wage. 

In addition to the foregoing basic increase we demand the 
following changes in the general provisions of the joint 
agreement in the interest of having the language of these 
joint provisions more explicit and less subject to double inter- 
pretation, and further, with a view to correcting some few 
inequalities and abuses that we feel in justice to all con- 
cerned should be remedied in the present joint conference. 

MARTIN J. FLYZIK, President, 
WILLIAM SHORT, Secretary. 


Oil in the West Tends To Modify Conditions 


The economic logic of the Washington demands might 
perhaps be attacked in the East where coal fuel is supreme. 
In the West competition with oil is an important factor. In 
the East where the effect of oil may be discounted, increased 
wages should not be granted or denied simply because times 
are prosperous or the reverse, but only when such an in- 
crease is needed to maintain the economic status of the 
mine worker in regard to other workers or to the cost of 
living. As other laborers are now getting better wages and 
as the cost of living is increasing the miner is entitled to 
the increases of wage he is getting and that would be true 
whether times were prosperous or the reverse. 

When the wage rate is increased the cost of coal must and 
will be raised regardless of the market condition, for in a 
state like Washington where the profits of the coal business 
are small the increase in the selling price cannot but mirror 
the price of labor faithfully except where some other fuel 
like oil or gas threatens the life of the industry. What 
Wyoming, Montana and Colorado can afford to grant in in- 
creased wage Washington can also afford to give. 

The interest shown in the wage of the man who receives 
less than $2.60 per day reflects great credit on the mine 
worker and his leaders. It shows a self-sacrificing spirit on 
the part of the miner, the blacksmith, the carpenter and 
the tracklayer in favor of the man who may be saia to have 
no trade. 

On Aug. 22 the subscale committee, after a disagreement 
over the basic demand that provided for a 5-per cent. increase 
in wages, decided to adjourn sine die. This unfavorable result 
was reported to the reconvened convention of Sept. 7. The 
miners are remaining at work though their contract with the 
operators has expired. 
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Bache-Denman Coal Co. Wins 


It will be remembered that threats, violence, rioting, arson 
and murder were all employed to prevent the operation of the 
Bache-Denman mines in Arkansas after the companies had 
decided to operate on a nonunion basis. As a result the 
companies brought suit against the United Mine Workers of 
America under the Sherman anti-trust law. 

The companies asked for over $1,250,000 and the Pennsyl- 
vania Mining Co. for $600,000, this being treble damages for 
the loss sustained. The complaints in these suits set forth 
the attempts of the United Mine Workers to prevent the 
operation of open-shop mines in the States of Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia and Colorado and alleged that these 
attacks were part of a general scheme to monopolize inter- 
state trade for union coal and to prevent the operation of 
open-shop mines; that in furtherance of this scheme the de- 
fendants determined to destroy the competition of open-shop 
mines by preventing their operation. This was accomplished 
by the methods with which we are all familiar—strikes, 
threats, violence, mobbing, rioting and the actual destruction 
by fire of railroad cars and all facilities and structures essen- 
tial to mining operations. 

The cases of the Bache-Denman coal companies were dis- 
missed in the United States District Court on the ground 
that the complainant did not set forth a valid cause of action 
under the Sherman anti-trust law. An appeal was thereupon 
taken to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, and the 
caseS were argued in St. Paul, Minn. The latter court re- 
versed the court below and the following two questions were 
decided in favor of the plaintiff: 


Suable Even Where There Is No Boycott 


_ il, A labor union, though unincorporated,~may be sued in 
its own name under the anti-trust law, Section 8 of which 
provides: “The word ‘person’ or ‘persons’ wherever used in 
this act shall be deemed to include corporations and associa- 
tions existing under or authorized by the laws of either the 
United States, the laws of any of the territories, the laws of 
any state, or the laws of any foreign country.” 

Whether associations were suable under these provisions 
had never been decided. The defendants contended that ‘the 
United Mine Workers of America and the local unions not 
having been shown in this case to be organized under any 
particular law could not be held liable.” In rejecting this 
contention the court said: 

“Such a construction of the law would relieve labor organ- 
izations generally from all liability. . The defendants 
composing an organization of 400,000 miners, capable of doing 
great good or wrong, claim that they are not liable to be 
sued in the name of the association, but that the injured plain- 
tiff may pursue the individual members who he can show were 
liable for the injury, leaving the powerful organization to go 
free. We do not think it can be said that the defendants, 
United Mine Workers of America, and the local unions, are not 
associations existing under or authorized by law within the 
meaning of Section 8 of the Sherman anti-trust law.” 

2. The next question was whether a case was stated under 
the anti-trust law as a combination in restraint of interstate 
trade and commerce when the defendants had not by boycott 
or otherwise interfered with the sales but have by attacks 
upon the productive facilities of the mine cut off the output 
which was sold into interstate commerce. . In this case 
the courts squarely held that any attempt on the part of 
labor unions to restrain interstate trade by interference with 
the production of articles for interstate trade constitutes a 
violation of the Federal anti-trust law. 


This decision is supplemental to the Danbury Hatters’ 
case, which the court twice cites and uses as a basis for its 
argument. The Danbury Hatters’ case settled the principle 
that the Federal anti-trust law applies to all the tributaries 
of organized labor which seek to restrain or interfere with 
the distribution of products in interstate commerce, and that 
members of labor unions are liable for whatever is done by 
their union, through its officers within the delegated authority. 

In deciding the Arkansas case, the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals has held that labor organizations, which are 
frequently of large financial resources, may be sued and held 
responsible to the same extent as individuals and corporations. 
This case has also applied the law, for the first time, to a 
labor combination which did not involve a boycott, and only 
interferes with the productive facilities of factories or mines 
doing an interstate trade. 


Texas Coal Mines om Strike 


The negotiations in Texas between the coal-mine workers 
and operators, which have lasted almost continuously for two 
months, have been so bitter that at midnight Thursday, Aug. 
31, they resulted in the closing of the mines. Between 2,500 
and 3,000 mine workers are now on strike. The men decided 
not to stay at work a minute after the old contract expired. 

The operators were willing to give the men some improved 
working conditions, but refused a wage increase and some of 
the working conditions which the mine workers desired. The 
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mine workers’ committee was headed by W. K. Gordon, of 
Thurber, and the operators’ by Gus Sparling. The proposi- 
tion of the operators was as follows: 


We offer a renewal of the present working agreement, 
which provides the following scale of wages for pick mining: 

Mining rate per ton: At Thurber, $1.321%4; at Strawn, $1.32%; 
at Lyra, $1.40; at Bridgeport, $1.56; at Newcastle, $1.15. 

And which carries a wage of $3.13 per working day of 
8 hr. for miners digging coal by the day, $2.84 for under- 
ground daymen, etc. as fully set out in the scale of the 
present working agreement. 

We are further willing to permit such changes in the 
working agreement relating to general working conditions as 
may be mutually agreed upon, provided such changes do not 
increase the cost of production and do not decrease the earn- 
ing capacity of the miners. 

We submit that the coal-mining industry of Texas cannot 
stand any increase in the cost of production of coal. 

As you know, the principal demand for our coal has been 
and is from the Texas railroads. Some of these roads, in- 
cluding the Texas & Pacific east of Fort Worth, are now 
burning oil in preference to Texas-mined coal for the very 
evident reason that they consider it, notwithstanding the 
present high price of oil, a more economical fuel than Texas- 
mined coal, even on the basis of present prices and cost of 
production. 

We further call your attention to the fact that many of 
the Texas roads are using, in preference to Texas coal, Okla- 
homa, Arkansas and Kansas coals, which come from fields 
which are unionized; also coal from the Alabama field, which, 
as is well known, is a nonunion district. 


Compete with Rates as Low as 374e. per Ton 


In this connection we call your attention to the fact that 
the price per ton for pick mining in the Oklahoma field at 
most of the mines is only 78c., and furthermore that the pre- 
vailing price in the Arkansas and eastern Oklahoma field is 
68c. per ton for pick mining, th> above prices being on a run- 
of-mine basis. 

The price per ton for mining in the nonunion field of Ala- 
bama, as is well known, runs as low as 37%%c., and, as stated 
above, coal from this field comes into active competition with 
the Texas product. : 

As you well know, some of the smaller Texas union mines 
have already been practically put out of business by the 
competition above mentioned, and the others have been forced 
to sell their coal at actual cost to keep their mines running. 

The mine owners, under these circumstances, are abso- 
lutely unable to grant an increase while continuing to sell 
coal at prevailing prices, and we feel sure that the consumer 
will not pay the increased price when he can get cheaper 
coal elsewhere or when he can use lignite, oil or gas in lieu 
of the coal mined by yourselves. 

Hence the inevitable result of the increased demand must 
be a loss of market, a closing down of the remaining mines, a 
destruction of the Texas bituminous coal industry, a loss of 
work to your miners, all of which will lead to the miners and 
their families suffering many hardships. 

Signed by representatives of the Texas & Pacific Coal Co., 
Strawn Coal Co., Bridgeport Coal Co., Wise County Coal Co., 
Belknap Coal Co. 

On Aug. 30 the operators wrote an open letter to the union 
declaring that no attempt had been made by the latter to 
disprove the claim of the operators that the wage increase 
could not be paid in face of the competition of oil and gas fuel. 
They proposed: 

(1) That work continue under the expiring contract at the 
scale of wages embodied in that agreement; that in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the acting international president, 
Frank J. Hayes, the Texas miners hold a convention empow- 
ering the committee to negotiate a contract of this kind in 
accord with the market and economic conditions and that con- 
ferences be continued until a contract is agreed upon. 

(2) That the conference continue and endeavor to make an 
agreement acceptable to both parties, the mines continuing 
to work under the terms of the expiring contract pending 
such further negotiations, the terms of the new agreement 


pen pone is made to be retroactive and effective as of date, 
ept. 1. 


The union leaders replied that they would continue 
negotiations, but that the mine workers would nevertheless 
strike on Aug. 31 as soon as the contract permitted and the 
men would remain on strike till the advances asked were 
granted. Should the wage demand be accepted the mine 
workers would undertake to return to work pending the com- 
pletion of the contract. 


A Simple Method of Timber 
Preservation 


By L. B. ReirsnripEr* 


It is a well-known fact that climatic conditions in the 
tropics are deleterious to all classes of timber structures 
except those built of native hardwoods. In many places 
the latter cannot be procured or are obtainable only at 
prohibitive prices. Imported pine is most commonly 
used for all construction. In recent years nearly all the 





*Mining engineer, 32 South 34th St., Camden, N. J. 
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ordinary grades imported have been cut from timber that 
has previously been treated for the extraction of pine-tar 
products, and this class of timber has been found espe- 
cially liabte to decay. 


TerrateD TIMBER ON THE GROUND BEFORE USE 


At vw y few places are treatment plants available, and 
a variety of methods of surface treatment have been tried 
with limited success. About three years ago the follow- 
ing method of treatment was inaugurated at a plant in 
Cuba, and it has been found to be successful. A tank of 
3-in. plank, long enough to contain the longest pieces 
generally used in the mine structures and large enough 
to take 6 pieces of 10x10-in. timber, was constructed, and 
the seams were calked with oakum and tar to make the 
tank water-tight. A 1-in. pipe line for live steam was 
run from a shop boiler and connected to the center of the 
bottom of the tank to which a water line was also run 
for convenience in filling. The timber to be treated was 
placed in the tank and enough water run in to cover it, 
the timbez being kept from floating by wedging it down 
under a removable tie-rod. The amount of water in the 
tank was then computed and chloride of zine in the ratio 
of 1% |b. per gallon of water was dumped into the tank 
directly over the outlet of the steam line. Live steam was 
then turned on by opening the 14-in. valve, and the water 
was allowed to come to the boiling point. The solution 
was kept at that temperature for from 314 to 4 hr., and 
the steam was then turned off and the solution allowed to 
cool for 7 to 8 hr. for each lot treated. When fresh tim- 
ber was put in, the solution was strengthened by adding 
chloride at the rate of about 14 lb. per gallon of solution 
to replace that absorbed by the previous treatment. It 
has been found that it rarely all dissolves at once, but is 
taken up slowly. 


Zinc CHLORIDE Is Not Irritating WHEN Dry 


A small derrick and timber dogs are used to remove 


the timbers from the solution, as the latter, even when . 


cool, is very irritating to the skin, although when dry 
there are no ill effects from handling the timber. All 
timber is framed and cut to length before being placed in 
the tank, so that no untreated surface is left exposed by 
framing later. Careful observation showed a penetra- 
tion of the chloride in sapwood and fiber of 44 to Y% in. 
and in heart from ; to 1% in., and even after long ex- 
posure to torrential tropical rains, the fibers under, the 
surface skin are found intact. 

As a test, when the treatment was first started, several 
sticks of timber were cut and framed into sets for under- 
ground work and the parts of the same sticks were care- 
fully marked. Half of the pieces were treated and the 
rest left untreated, and all were installed on 4-ft. centers 
in a drive where conditions in respect to moisture and 
ventilation were particularly bad. 

Six months after this timber work had been set in 
place fungus and rot began to appear on the untreated 
sets, and at the end of 18 months all had been changed 
and found to be rotten almost throughout. The treated 
timber is still in place and apparently sound after 38 
months, with no signs of fungus. On the. surface the 
results have been equally satisfactory, and all new timber 
used in any permanent structure is treated after framing. 
—Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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Pacific Coal-Mining Institute 


The proposal to organize a coal-mining institute in 
the State of Washington has met with the hearty 
approval of many mining men located in that field and 
the Canadian districts adjacent to it. Ever so many 
letters commending the movement and offering support 
have been received by the editor of Coal Age. A few of 
these letters have been published. There is one diffi- 
culty, however, in going ahead with the organization of 
such an institute and that is the unexpected opposition 
of several of the larger operators. We would not under 
any circumstances lend our aid to the formation of such 
a society unless the demand be unanimous. With this 
announcement, therefore, the agitation will be discon- 
tinued by us. 

Briefly, here is the situation: Coal Age was informed 
some weeks ago that mining men in Washington were 
anxious to organize an institute or become members of 
the Rocky Mountain Coal-Mining Institute. The latter 
plan seemed impossible because of the distance the mem- 
bers would have to travel. Letters were sent to mining 
men by Coal Age and the replies were all favorable until 
the movement was well under way. Then a letter came 
from J. F. Menzies, saying that the operators would give 
the matter consideration at their next meeting. A few 
days ago we received a letter from D. C. Botting of the 
Washington Coal Operators’ Association, stating that the 
operators could see no good reason or necessity for a 
coal-mining institute in the State of Washington. 

On the other hand we are just in receipt of the fol- 
lowing letter from James Bagley, State Inspector of 
Coal Mines: 


I have talked with a number of those interested in coal 
mining in regard to the proposed institute and find that much 
interest is manifest among the officials at the mines. An or- 
ganization such as you propose should be a success. Coal min- 
ing in the Northwest is confined to a small area and all that 
become members of the proposed institute would not have 
to travel any great distance to attend the meetings. You 
will have my support in this movement. 


The proposed institute could start off with a good 
initial enrollment, for we have applications for charter 
membership from quite a number of mine officials, engi- 
neers and others interested in the coal industry of the 
Northwest. These men filled in some blank-form postal 
cards that were sent out with the idea of securing a 
popular and effective organization committee. The fol- 
lowing names were selected by this postal-card vote: 
J. F. Menzies, C. C. Anderson, William Hann, D. C. 
Botting, E. 8. Brooks, C. P. Jones, Charles Jones, C. R. 
Claghorn, N. D. Moore, Peter Bagley, J. J. Jones, George 
W. Evans. Many others were mentioned, but the above 
dozen was the popular choice. 

With this statement on our part the matter is brought 
up to date, and we trust that although the movement 
is abandoned temporarily the plan will be carried through 
at some later and more propitious time. West Virginia 
and other states have a coal operators’ association, but 
these operators encourage their mine officials to become 
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members of the local mining institute. There is an 
educational advantage that results from such meetings 
that should not be underestimated, and there is a social 
side that is both pleasing and profitable. 

Coal Age wishes to thank all those mining men who 
have so promptly and so heartily offered their aid to 
the successful consummation of the movement. We trust 
that what has already been done will bear fruit at a later 
date, and that the coal fraternity in Washington and 
adjacent districts will benefit thereby. 


American Federation of Labor 


There is something inspiriting about the American 
Federation of Labor—all the workingmen getting to- 
gether to help one another to improve their condition. 
Have we not been urging just that for the coal industry— 
this get-together spirit ? 

Somehow, the American Federation of Labor is not 
sailing smoothly, possibly because it does not have a 
clear-cut principle on which to work. As a matter of 
fact, every union in the Federation of Labor is seeking 
to raise the wages of its members, which wages the other 
members will have to pay. 

That is not a feasible basis of federation. There is 
the good will and fellowship to bind the members together, 
but somehow reason refuses to accept a bond that is only 
one between adversaries. One union suddenly asks that 
the other unions shall pay it a 10, 15 or 25 per cent. 
increase and expects all the other unions to indorse its 
action, even to finance it in its struggle against the rest. 

In all the realms of economic topsyturvydom is there 
anywhere a more ludicrous situation? “Give me help,” 
says the carpenter, “to make you pay me more for building 
your cowshed.” “Aid me,” says the cabinet maker, “to 
charge you more for the work on your baby’s cradle.” 

Federation is all right, but why not federate to prevent 
these unions from achieving the unbalancing of wages 
and the unsettling of prosperity? Why not federate on 
the basis that any union seeking a new scale with higher 
wages, shorter hours and better working conditions should 
prove its right to the change, as a nation should prove 
before an international tribunal its right and title to 
more land before being allowed to take it? Of course, 
the federation will not set itself against all change and 
would possibly be quite revolutionary as to the improved 
working conditions which it would advocate. 

It is the federation of mining labor that has made 
the mine workers restrict their demands to almost the 
same amount all over the country—north, south, east 
and west. And the Federation of Labor may some time 
take a similar action and then perhaps there will be no 
more boosts in wages and a fairer condition for everyone 
throughout the United States. 

And, you will say, with no more wage increases there 
will be no more hope of increased human comforts for 
those who work at manual labor. Not at all, the only 
hope for future progress is in the cheaper production 
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of goods—real goods that can be eaten, worn or lived in— 
not in cheaper money. Money may be made cheap as you 
please, 

A penny an hour or a dollar a minute, who cares? It 
is what the penny or dollar will buy—how many hours 
or minutes of human labor, and how much that labor 
can produce in a minute or an hour. Those are the 
important matters. What is it to us how much silver 
there is in a dime or gold in an eagle? It is what we 
ean do with it when it jingles in our jeans that really 
concerns us. 

So after all, with unchanging wages and strikes only 
for real grievances, we shall come to have the main 
essential of happiness, peace. No body of workmen will 
be allowed to steal a march on us or compel us to strike 
to keep the ground we have won. 

& , 

Regulation of Coal Prices in 

the Middle West 


The recent meetings of the Federal Trade Commission 
and the operators at Kansas City and Denver, to inaugu- 
rate a plan for solving the problems of the Western bitu- 
minous coal trade, have been productive of much favorable 
comment by those interested in the industry and have re- 
sulted in the initiation of a number of new ideas that were 
not considered seriously before. 

Conditions at the Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Colorado mines are almost identical so far as the trade 
situation is concerned, for the producing coal mines have 
been losing sales territory, have had their running time 
curtailed and have generally been doing an unprofitable 
business. Some of the Southwestern commercial mines 
have averaged less than 150 operating days per year, 
and the profit earned in the working time is more than 
absorbed during the idle time by maintenance expenses. 

In addition, the mines in these states have been suffer- 
ing from the demoralization in selling prices, not to men- 
tion the heavy inroads made on the coal markets by the 
increasing production of natural gas and oil. Mines in 
Colorado and Oklahoma during the past six or seven years 
have been obliged to make room in their natural territory 
for considerable competitive tonnage from New Mexico, 
and at the hearings about the only representatives who 
had no troubles to relate to the investigating commis- 
sioners were those from the latter state. 

One prominent operator suggests that the only solu- 
tion of the situation is for each district to establish a 
fair, uniform selling price that will yield a profit and 
then restrict production to the quantity of coal that can 
be sold on that basis. Sales animosities and price cut- 
ting have resulted from intra-district competition. People 
who are accustomed to use Oklahoma coal do not pay 
much attention to slight fluctuations in the price of Colo- 
rado, New Mexico or Kansas coal, but they do respond 
quickly to a reduction made by Oklahoma operators. The 
producers in each district may, by codperative efforts, 
control prices instead of allowing them to be fixed by 
some erratic competitor or dictated by the trade, which 
naturally wants to buy as cheaply as it can. 

The establishment of a stable intra-distriect price is 
necessary to avoid an open and uncontrolled price basis 
that must ultimately result in bankruptcy for everybody, 
or at least for all of the weaker opezators. Each opera- 
tor must understand that his problems are the same as 
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those of his competitor, that frankness and unselfish co- 
operation are important factors in developing confidence 
and that the loss of some business is by no means too 
great a penalty to pay for stability in price. 

Price demoralization is generally due to two or three 
weak-kneed shippers of a district who are naturally pessi- 
mistic, and these unstable elements can usually be over- 
come by a determined effort on the part of the remainder 
of the operators in the field. Even if there is a demand 
in a certain field for 50 per cent. more coal than the out- 
put, the operators must take concerted action to 
sustain a higher level of prices or they will never be 
maintained. 

The operations of the statistical bureaus established 
by the Franklin County, IIL, operators and subsequently 
adopted by the Williamson County field and other Illi- 
nois and Indiana districts, as well as by the southern 
Kansas mines, have accomplished excellent results. The 
southern Kansas field, especially, has so many operators 
large and small, that it has always been rather badly 
demoralized. Prices have fluctuated over a wide range 
and all were complaining that they were not making 
money and blaming some two or three of their competi- 
tors for holding down prices. 

Under the bureau plan in effect, each operator reports 
to the statistical agent every day the number of cars 
and the price of each size sold, and the number of cars 
and the price of each size shipped. The sales territory 
is divided into certain zones, each operator is given a 
number, and daily tabulations are made showing the num- 
ber of cars, sizes and prices. These tabulations are dis- 
tributed to all the members of the bureau. The plan 
has developed some interesting information, and the offi- 
cials of some of the companies who believed that their 
competitors were to blame for cut prices found that 
their own organizations had more low-priced contracts 
than their neighbors. 

Those operators who started at the bottom of the list 
have been climbing to the top. Sales and shipments 
are now moving at nearly uniform figures, with the 
sequel of more friendship, good feeling and better under- 
standing between the sales departments of the various 
companies than was ever known to exist before. School 
contracts, and other public competitive business, which 
have heretofore been the occasion of much price-cutting 
and hard feeling, have been awarded recently at what are 
fair living prices. 

It is evident from statements made by Commissioner 


Hurley and the representations that have been made | 


to the commission by the statistical bureaus of Illinois, 
Indiana and Kansas, that the commission is not going 
to frown upon such bureaus as long as they do not violate 
the law and endeavor to extort unreasonable prices from 
the publie. 

If nothing more comes of these meetings of the com- 
mission and the coal producers, it is at least a pleasing ex- 
perience to hear an accredited representative of the Govy- 
ernment admit that the coal industry is in the mire, needs 
to be systematized and made profitable and is willing to 
recommend such legislation as is necessary to aid in that 
direction. It is a function of government too often for- 
gotten—this function of helping the producer. So often 
has it been overlooked in fact that we had begun to re- 
gard Federal officials rather as hinderers and meddlers 
than as friendly counsellors of the much-beset operator. 
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Pennsylvania-hillside Contest 


The Capt. W. A. May loving cup offered to the team mak- 
ing the highest average for the first three events in the 
annual first-aid contest of the employees of the Pennsylvania 
Coal Co. and the Hillside Coal and Iron Co. was won by the 
team from No. 1 shaft of No. 1 colliery at Dunmore, with 
an average of 972 per cent. at the eleventh annual contest 
held at Valley View Park, Inkerman, on Saturday, Aug. 26. 

There were 19 other contestants. The collieries they 
represented and the percentages made were as follows: . Law 
shaft, Central colliery, 982; Butler colliery and No. 5 shaft, 
No. 5 colliery, 984 each; No. 14 breaker, 972; No. 2 shaft, Bar- 
num colliery and Curtis slope, No. 9 colliery, 97 each; Con- 
solidated breaker, 963; Old Forge colliery, 96; No. 5 shaft, No. 
6 colliery, 954; Hoyt shaft and Leadville shaft, No. 1 colliery, 
942 each; Barnum breaker, 93; Underwood colliery and No. 1 
shaft, Old Forge, 922 each; Erie breaker, 913; No. 2 shaft, 
Forest City colliery, 894; No. 7 shaft, Ewen colliery, 864; 
Central breaker, 86; Clifford shaft, Forest City, 854. 

The winning team was composed of Joseph B. Williams, 
John Thomas, Elmer Sawyer, John Mitchell, Frank Payarell 
and Ralph Almedo. The marks made in the three contests by 
the team were 98, 100 and 100. 

The problems were: 


Problem I—Covering the treatment of open wounds, burns, 
sprains and dislocations. 


1. Wound 2 in. long across the back of the right hand. 

2. Perpendicular wounds, one 2 in. long in front of and 
1 in. from left ear, one same length behind right ear. 

3. Large wound of right groin 10 in. long, half in groin 
and half in thigh. 

4. Burns of left hand and arm to elbow. 

5. Dislocation of left ankle. 

6. Dislocation of right knee. 

7. Sprain of right ankle. 

Note—The wound of the hand is to be treated in every 
particular as you would treat it at the mine. 


Problem II—(A) Covering treatment of severe bleeding 
from arteries. 


Deep wound of right cheek. 
Wound 1 in. above and on a line with front of right ear. 
. Wound behind and on level with middle of left ear. 
Deep wound of right arm, 6 in. from shoulder. 
Wound of both arteries, right forearm at middle. 
Wound of palm of right hand. 
Deep wound of right thigh, 6 in. from body. 
Wound of both arteries of right leg. 
Right foot cut off at instep. 

10. Index and middle fingers of left hand cut off 1% in. 
from hand. 


(B) Covering treatment of severe bleeding from veins: 


1. Wound of large vein at middle of left leg. 
2. Wound of large vein 2 in. below left elbow. 


Problem III—Covering treatment of fractures. 


1. Compound fracture of right lower jaw. | 

2, Wracture of three ribs on the right side (suspected 
from nature of injury and catching pain on breathing). 

3. Fracture of bone of upper arm at middle. 

4. Compound fracture of both bones of left forearm at 
the middle. 4 

5. Fracture of index finger of right hand. 

6. Fracture of left thigh at the middle. 

7. Fracture of both bones of left leg. 

The fourth and fifth events were one-man contests of 
seven entrants each, the first for the men who had scored 
the highest averages in the preliminaries held in June and 
the second for the seven men scoring the next highest aver- 
ages at the same time. The problem presented was: 

1. Treat a compound fracture of the left lower jaw and 
severe injury to the right eye. ? 

2. Dress a wound 8 in. long running from top of shoulder 
downward over shoulder blade, starting halfway between 
neck and summit to shoulder. 

3. Treat a badly burned hand. ’ 

4. Apply tourniquet wherever possible to left arm.and leg. 

The winners in the fourth event and their collieries and 
ratings, with the prizes awarded, were: 

Evan O. Evans, Forest City colliery, 994%, gold watch. 
Max Melcher, No. 9 colliery, 98%, gold watch and chain. 
John O’Malley, Erie colliery, 97%, gold cuff buttons. 
William Newman, Underwood colliery, 968, suit case. 
Thomas O’Malley, No. 5 colliery, 94%, gold scarf pin. 

. Harry Odgen, Old Forge shaft, 93%, safety razor. 

. James Morris, No. 14 colliery, 91, silk umbrella. 

The winners and prizes awarded in the fifth contest were: 
1. John Mitchell, No. 1 shaft, 100, diamond pin. 

2. James Pollard, Butler colliery, 99, traveling bag. 
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3. William Scott, Ewen colliery, 98, set of cuff buttons. 

4. Robert Delaney, No. 6 colliery, 97, fishing rod and reel. 
5. Arthur Groover, Barnum colliery, 96, safety razor. 

6. Hugh Graham, Central colliery, 95, tie pin. 


a x Samuel Van Luvander, Consolidated colliery, 94, pocket 
nife. 
About 2,000 persons witnessed the contests which were 


followed by athletic games in the afternoon and dancing in 
the evening. The previous winners of the Capt. W. A. May cup 
have been: rs 
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(making the third time this cup was won by Avoca) 
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Aug. 28,1915—North Pittston (No. 9 colliery)....P.C. Co. 

The previous winners of the gold watch in the one-man 
contest for the past three years have been: 1913, Luther Heal, 
North Pittston district; 1914, Thomas Ross, North Pittston 
district; 1915, Clement Farrel, Mayfield district. 
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The DismalSwamp of Whisky 






























Courtesy of “New York Americ 


MANY A MAN KNOWS HOW WIDE AND DEEP IT IS 


“Of all the earth’s swamps, deserts and death places, none 
can compare in horror and misery with the whisky swamp— 
the darkest morass of sorrow, hopelessness and despair. Into 
that swamp millions have wandered, and in it millons have 
died. Nothing that Dante ever imagined could exceed in sor- 
rowful misery the plight of those that are sinking in the 
whisky swamp. They would turn back; they cannot. They 
know it. They alone realize what their plight is, and what 
the power of the poisonous force that holds them 
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A Word to 


Practical discussion is one of the strongest features of a 
mining paper. The pages in this department of Coal Age 
are open to all and every practical mining man, from 
mine manager and superintendent down to the miner at 
the face, is invited to send us his comments and ideas 
in regard to any article in the paper or points of practical 
interest to which he believes attention should be drawn. 

There are some things in reference to discussion, how- 
ever, that should be observed in order to make a contribu- 
tion of the greatest value. Statements of facts should 
be brief and to the point. The interest of the reader 
wanes when the writer uses more words than is necessary 
to clearly convey his idea. Repetition of points that 
have already been mentioned in previous letters is not 
necessary, except when it is desired to emphasize a point 
that one considers of great importance. In that case, 
ihe writer should refer to the previous statement, which 
makes his emphasis all the greater. 

While brevity in the statement of facts is important, 
the narration of personal experiences and incidents of 
interest are more readable when given in plain conversa- 
tional form that vividly illustrates the daily life and 
experience of the mine worker. Such illustrations always 
add to the value of a contribution, as they recall to the 
mind of the reader the actual surroundings and conditions 
and make clearer to him the viewpoint of the writer. 

It is better to write shorter letters and send them of- 
tener than to prolong a discussion to too great a length. 
Speaking of long letters, we have several such now on 
file—some of them 16 and 20 pages in length—that must 
wait their time for dissection. Such letters require care- 
ful reading to weed out unimportant matter and unneces- 
sary duplication of points previously mentioned, both 
of which features are tiresome to the general reader. 

Owing to the great interest that has been shown by 
Coal Age readers in the practical discussion of mining 
questions, it has become necessary to restrict the number 
of letters in the discussion of any one subject. Hereafter, 
as far as practicable, there will be a limit placed on the 
number of letters that will be published on a given 
subject, and this number will not be exceeded, unless 
exceptional interest in the subject should demand an 
extension. 

We realize the fact that every subject gains in interest 
as its discussion proceeds, and for this reason many valu- 
able letters are received after the discussion has been run- 
ning for a time. We would suggest, however, that prac- 
tical mining men of all classes—miners, timbermen, track- 
layers, drivers, stablemen, firebosses, mine foremen and 
assistant foremen, as well as superintendents and man- 
agers send us their individual viewpoints on a question 
as early as possible, making these brief and to the point. 
We pledge ourselves that the same will be given attention 
and run in as early an issue of Coal Age as practicable, 
with due regard to the prevailing interest in the various 
subjects running at the time. 


The discussion of efficiency in mine foremen and fire- 
bosses has proved of great interest and value to these offi- 
cials, as well as to the higher officers—superintendents and 
managers. It has broadened the viewpoints of all classes 
of mining men, in respect to the several duties and re- 
sponsibilities involved and the relation that each class 
bears to the other. The result of these discussions will 
be greater mutual harmony and consideration of each 
other’s interests, the need for which exists both in em- 
ployer and employed. Both of the discussions have now 
been closed, 34 letters having been published in the for- 
mer and 30 letters in the latter case. The discussion of 
what constitutes “An Efficient Coal Miner” now running 
will be limited to ten letters, as this subject presents 
fewer and less varied conditions. 

It is hardly necessary to again remind our readers 
that all contributions must be signed by the writer and 
his correct address given. The name and address will 
not be published if the writer so requests and will be 
held in strict confidence. We urge, however, that, in 
most instances, the writer’s name adds force to what is 
written, although there are occasions when a nom de 
plume, or pen name, is obviously preferred. Js Tas 

New York City. 

Should Young Men Qualify? 


Letter No. 1—I1 am led to ask this question after 
reading the editorial entitled “Timely Advice to Young 
Men,” Coal Age, July 15, p. 115, in which the writer 
gives many good reasons why young men should not try 
to enter a staple industry, including that of coal mining. 
The reasons given for this advice are that staple indus- 
tries, defined as being such as “render the public a real 
service,” are destined to be conducted without profit, 
which is claimed to be the decree of the public. How near 
this is to the truth I will not attempt to say; but, without 
knowledge of the tendency of mining practice in other 
states, I will attempt to illustrate what appears to be the 
drift of such practice in Illinois. 

Let me suppose that the John Doe Coal Co. has pur- 
chased and is starting to operate a mine that has been 
in existence a number of years and had a good record. Un- 
der the new administration many changes take place: 
First, comes the surface-efficiency man, who suggests and 
carries out radical changes in the system of accounting. 
This may be very proper, but it cannot be denied that, 
in effect, the sudden change from a long established sys- 
tem causes much trouble and worry for the officials all 
down the line to the last man underground. 

Next, comes the safety inspector, and he recommends 
numerous alterations in respect to the system and methods 
in use throughout the mine. The methods he suggests 
are new and untried, and some of them meet with strong 
opposition on the part of the old men, who are well ac- 
quainted with the prevailing conditions, having worked 
in the mine from the time of its earliest development. 
Good practical mining men desiring to attain the high- 
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est efficiency and reduce the cost of operation are not 
wholly discouraged by the changes thus far, believing that 
for the most part they will work out all right in the end. 
But the worst is yet to come. 

A new general manager is appointed whose methods of 
dealing with the underground staff in mines are notori- 
ous, and of whom it has been said that he moves his 
mine managers and superintendents about as a player does 
the pawns on a chess board. As a result, the present 
efficient mine manager (foreman) is suddenly replaced 
by a new man and given the choice of digging coal at 
the face or finding another job. He awakes to the fact 
that he must begin all over again, notwithstanding the 
many years spent in conscientious effort to do his duty 
in a manner that has fully acquainted him with every 
nook and corner in the mine. The trouble does not stop 
here. Numerous other changes are made and assistant 
foremen, firebosses and mulebosses alike are shifted. I 
can say that these facts are notorious in southern and cen- 
tral Illinois. One old and experienced miner in the 
district claims the record of having served under 37 dif- 
ferent mine managers (foremen) and superintendents, 
while working at a single mine. 

When one looks these facts squarely in the face, it is 
not a surprise to learn that young men are advised to 
qualify for other work than that of coal mining. I am 
inclined to say to young men, Go on the farm; start a 
store; do anything but coal mining; but if you still have 
a leaning toward your old dad’s calling, seek a mine 
where the policy of the company is to treat its employees 
as it would itself be treated—where the mine officials earn 
and retain the respect and good wishes of the great body 
of their employees. KANWATE. 

West Frankfort, Ill. 


& 


Merit vs. Favoritism in Gaining 
Promotion in Mining 


Letter No. 4—It may often happen where a man has 
a determination to gain promotion by working his way 
to the top through a long line of positions, as was the 
case with “Canadian Reader,” who has described his ex- 
perience in Letter No. 1, Coal Age, July 22, p. 157, that 
fate will be against him, and he will find many stumbling 
blocks in the road. Some men, under these conditions, 
would leave the place at once. This man’s experience as 
mining engineer is not an uncommon one, but the hardest 
fought battle is the one that has the most glory in the 
end. 

All will agree that practical men are required about 
a mine to make it a successful proposition, and when an 
official higher up shows his preference for a favorite and 
promotes him to a position for which the man is not 
fitted, other men who are well qualified to fill the place 
are discouraged and often driven away. I would not be 
surprised if this was the case with the writer of Letter 
No. 1. 

It is possible, however, that he, like many of us, did 
not realize that he already held a good position. It is 
human nature to be jealous of a fellow worker and many 
men who quit a company under these conditions will 
complain that the management has been unjust in its 
dealings with its men. Some men are always dissatisfied, 
and if they had the world, they would want the sun, moon 
and stars also. Some desire wealth, others power and 
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others knowledge, while a few crave all of these pos- 
sessions for themselves. When a company promotes a 
man for social reasons or blood relationship or some sim- 
ilar reason ultimate failure is almost sure to result. 

A few large coal companies have now adopted the pol- 
icy of giving their employees the first chance of promotion 
to a higher position that becomes vacant or that is newly 
made. In order to make it more interesting, some com- 
panies give examinations for foremanship, superintend- 
ency and other positions. Recently, I received a letter 
replying to my application for a position as foreman with 
a large company. The general manager wrote me as 
follows: “T find your record to be good while formerly 
with this company, and I consider you fitted in every way 
to handle a mine, as you gave entire satisfaction when 
with us before. However, as you know, we are now pro- 
moting men to these positions from our own ranks and, 
for this reason, if you came to us you would have to take 
your turn with the rest.” 

Receiving this letter made me feel good, although I 
was refused the position I wanted. I felt it would be 
a fine thing to know that a fellow would not be held 
back by one who had a pull, but that a man working for 
promotion would be sure that his turn would come in time. 
In the same company the foremen have a chance to become 
superintendents. I could not help but think what a change 
this was from the former policy of the company when I 
was in their employ. 


Poor JUDGMENT OF A SUPERINTENDENT 


The experience of a man, as described in Letter No. 2, 
p. 158, should be a lesson to everyone. It teaches the 
necessity of studying one’s employer closely and striving 
to gain his confidence. I recall an incident that will be 
of interest in this connection. It was a case of a good 
practical man who had risen to the position of mine 
foreman. He was not set up by his promotion and con- 
tinued to associate with his men and to treat them with 
the same familiarity as before. He was a great favorite 
among the men, and everyone wanted. to see him succeed. 
The result was that while he was foreman a great deal 
more interest was shown by the men in the work than ever 
before. ; 

It seemed, however, that everyone liked the boss too 
well, for one morning he came to the mine downhearted, 
and it was soon known that “Jimmy” was to be replaced 
the first of the following month. The news was a sur- 
prise to all, but the only explanation given was that he 
was too familiar with the men, which could not be tol- 
erated longer. So Jimmy went back to the face and it 
is safe to say that the superintendent was not troubled 
by his asking for another promotion. It was not long, 
however, before our old foreman was called to a neigh- 
boring mine, where he was made foreman and served 
with success long after his former superintendent was 
classed among the “undesirables.” 

This is a simple incident showing where right won 
over might. A man should not be discouraged by a sin- 
gle misfortune, but should strive to show his worth. I 
do not believe in jumping from one place to another 
without sufficient cause, but every man should have am- 
bition to work for promotion and study to attain this 
end. 

In closing, permit me to say it is a good plan for a 
company to give every man a chance to qualify for some- 
thing better. When there is to be a vacancy, let it be 
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known that the place will be filled by the one showing 

the highest record and greatest fitness. This would have 

the tendency of holding men at the mine, since they would 

have to be an employee to stand a chance of getting one 

of the higher positions. OsTEL BULLOCK. 
Clothier, W. Va. 


& 


Mining Thim Coal Seams 


Letter No. G6—The recent letters on this subject recall 
some of my past experience in the mining of such coal, 
both in England and in this country. 

For a number of years I was engaged in working a 
thin coal seam in a mine on the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
R.R., in Butler County, Penn. The experience thus 
gained has suggested to me thoughts and ideas that may 
be of benefit to those working under similar conditions. 
In this age of progress we are continually striving to 
meet old problems in new ways, and modern methods “anid 
systems of ventilation, haulage, drainage and coal cutting 
must be recegnized and used in order to meet the demands 
for a maximum production of coal at a minimum cost. 

The seam worked was known as the “C” or “Upper 
Kitanning” seam and varied from 2 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. 
10 in., with an average of 2 ft. 10 in., in thickness. 
This seam is underlaid with fireclay varying from 3 to 
8 ft. in depth and overlaid with a slate roof varying 
from a few inches to 6 or 8 ft. thick. The coal comes 
well to the surface at the outcrop, and the maximum 
overburden or depth of cover rarely reaches 100 ft. 

For over 30 years this seam has been worked by 
cane butt entries about 300 ft. apart. From 2 to 

3 ft. ne bottom was lifted on the roadways and loaded 
ant of the mine. The entries were driven 8 or 10 ft. 
wide and rooms turned off both entries were driven a 
distance of 150 ft. to meet each other. They were turned 
on 36-ft. centers, the roomnecks being 6 or 8 ft. wide 
and 18 ft. long before being widened out to a width of 


24 ft., which left 12 ft. for the width of the room 
pillars. The breakthroughs were 9 ft. wide and the air 


current was directed to the face by placing canvas or 
doors in the roomnecks. 

In working this coal it was customary not only to 
lift bottom on the main roads as previously stated, but 
to do the same in the rooms, to provide headroom sufh- 
cient for a mule to enter. When driving the roomnecks, 
and until the room was widened out, this bottom had to 
all be loaded out of the mine. Later, the refuse was 
thrown into the gob. The men were paid $2.35 per yd. 
for lifting bottom on the entries; 29c. per yd. for the 
same work in the rooms; and 56c. per yd. for driving 
crosscuts or breakthroughs. No bottom was taken up in 
the breakthroughs or the aircourses. 

Now, when we consider modern methods adapted to 
the working of such a seam of coal, it is easy to see 
that a great saving in the cost of production can be 
effected in many ways. By the use of compressed air, 
or electric locomotives, mules could be dispensed with 
for hauling, which would practically eliminate the cost 
of lifting bottom on the roads and in the rooms, and 
would mean a saving on 1,200 ft. of entry of 1,200 + 3 
XK $2.85 = $940. 

Again allowing 12 ft. at the face of each room where 
the bottom is not taken up, leaves 138 ft. of bottom 
lifted in each room, at a cost of $138 —+ 3 XK 0.29 = 
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$13.34 for each room, and for the 66 rooms on each - 
entry of a pair 1,200 ft. long, 13.34 & 66 = say $880. 
To this must be added the cost of hauling the bottom 
lifted on the roads and in the necks of 66 rooms, which 
I estimate would average 2.5c. per ton of coal mined. 
Or, for an output of 300 tons per day, 300 & 0.025 = 
$7.50 per day. 

The natural place for storing mine refuse is under- 
ground, and this can largely be ‘accomplished by driving 
the entries about 14 ft. wide and building up the refuse 
material at the side of the road. This will not only 
eliminate possible damage to valuable surface property, 
but will do away with the unsightly dirt dumps that 
disfigure so many of our mining towns. Again, by the 
use of 16 or 20-lb. iron and steel ties in entries and rooms, 
greater headroom would be gained, which would permit 
of the use of larger cars and provide a greater output 
at reduced cost. 

The operator is not the only loser under the present 
system of mining. For example, the miner lifts about 
5 yd. of bottom at a cost of 5 XK 0.29 = $1.45, less 
28c. for powder and fuse, making the net returns $1. 1? 
for 12 hours’ work, or 1.17 + 12 = say 10e. per hr., 
when he could be earning Q5e. per hr. mining coal if 
he did not have to lift bottom. That is the hardest work. 
the miner has to do in a mine, and I would suggest that 
ripping the roof would accomplish the same result at a 
less expense of time and labor. There is something very 
old and out of date in a mine where wooden rails are 
used in place of iron, both on entries and in the rooms. 

Claytonia, Penn. H. R. KirkBRIDE. 


Am Efficient Coal Miner 


Letter No. 2—It seems to me that there might be a 
vast difference between the careful, obedient miner de- 
scribed by Jacob Riley, Coal Age, July 29, p. 196, and 
an efficient miner, meaning by that one who performs his 
work with the least labor and the greatest degree of safety 
and in a manner to give the largest returns both to himself 
and his employer. 

For example, a careful miner would pay strict attention 
to all the rules and regulations laid down for the promo- 
tion of safety in the mine. He would stay in his working 
place during working hours and would not go prowling 
around the mine, visiting other places and exposing him- 
self to danger on haulage roads. He would keep on hand 
in his place a sufficient supply of props and cap-pieces for 
use in case of special need when danger develops sud- 
denly. Notwithstanding all this, the man may be a very 
inefficient miner, 

There is a great difference in the way in which differ- 
ent men go about the accomplishment of the same task. 
The efficient workman plans his work beforehand and 
studies carefully how it may be accomplished with as few 
moves and as little exertion as possible, having due regard 
to safety. He has a systematic way of going about his 
work and is able to accomplish greater results than an- 
other man who may take twice the steps and make double 
the exertion, although it cannot be denied that the latter 
is an industrious and careful workman. 

There are mines where the roads are covered with 
dirt and much time and labor must be spent in replacing 
cars on the track that have been derailed on this account. 
The time lost in this manner is often more than suflicient 
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to have put the road in good condition. In mines where 
the miner is compelled to handle his cars from the mouth 
of the room to the working face, I have frequently seen 
energetic, hard-working miners push their cars with 
difficulty over a dirty track, when it would have re- 
quired less time and work to have kept the track clean. 
A little observation reveals many instances where good 
miners, who would make efficient workmen, lack the neces- 
sary judgment and system in performing their work. 
They have not given the matter sufficient thought. 

In my opinion, the terms of employment and compen- 
sation have a great deal to do with the efficiency of 
the average miner. It is my belief that there is a vast 
difference in the number of cars a man will load and 
the quality of the coal loaded when payment is by the 
ton, as compared with the results obtained when pay- 
ment is by the day. 

A craftsman’s son attending day school was probably 
a close observer of human nature. His teacher, with less 
practical insight, asked him the following question: “If 
2 man does three-fifths of a piece of work in 10 days, 
how long will it take him to finish the job?” The boy 
scratched his head a moment, and then, with a wistful, 
earnest look, said, “Please, mum, is it a day job or is it 
contract work ?” 

In closing, allow me to define the efficient craftsman as a 
man who is fond of his work, energetic, careful, obedient, 
and one who uses his brains in applying system to the 
performance of his tasks. H. L. HANDLEY. 

Ruth, Nev. 


Safety in Blasting 


Letter No. 2—Safety in blasting depends not only 
on the person performing the work but, also, on the effi- 
ciency of the foreman in charge, in the matter of enforc- 
ing the mining law and mine regulations in regard to 
blasting. 

The bituminous mine law of Pennsylvania (1911) is 
very explicit in its provisions for safety in this regard. 
Art. 4, Sec. 9, directs the mine foreman to name the 
hours when blasting shall be performed in the mine and 
post the notice in a conspicuous place, informing the men 
of the time. Sec. 10 makes it the duty of the mine fore- 
man to see that holes are “properly placed” and to “desig- 
nate the angle and depth of holes, which shall not be 
drilled deeper than the undercutting, center-cutting, top- 
cutting or shearing.” The foreman must also determine 
“the maximum quantity of explosives required for each 
hole” and give the necessary instructions in regard to 
the charging and tamping of holes. 

Sec. 13 provides that “the mine foreman shall see that 
no person is employed to work in the mine until he has 
given satisfactory proof that he can do the work allotted 
to him without endangering the lives of his coemploy- 
ees.” Sec. 14 provides that “where explosive gas is being 
generated in quantities sufficient to be detected by an 
approved safety lamp the mine foreman shall 
employ a sufficient number of competent persons who are 
able to speak the English language to act as shotfirers.” 
The law further states that in such mines “no holes 
shall be fired by any person other than a shotfirer. They 
shall use none but incombustible material for tamping, 
which the mine foreman shall see is provided for them 
at convenient places inside the mine.” 
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Art. 16, Sec. 2, provides that “In such portions of dry 
and dusty mines wherein explosive gas is being generated 
in quantities sufficient to be detected by an approved safety 
lamp, no explosives shall be used except permissible ex- 
plosives, as designated by the testing station of the Federal 
Bureau of Mines. Each charge shall consist of only one 
kind of explosive.” One of the requirements laid down 
by the Bureau of Mines, in regard to the use of permis- 
sible explosives, is that “The quantity used for a shot 
does not exceed 11% lb., properly tamped with clay or 
other noncombustible stemming.”  (Miners’ Circulars 
Nos. 2 and 6.) 

It is thus seen that the bituminous law covers blasting 
in every detail and makes the duty of the person in charge 
so clear that it is impossible to misunderstand its mean- 
ing. My belief is that if mine foremen would enforce 
this law, there would be fewer accidents from blasting in 
the mine. Speaking of the responsibility of the foreman, 
it is a common occurrence for a miner who asks a foreman, 
“How much powder shall I use in that shot?” to receive 
the reply, “I don’t know; ask the men working in the next 
place.” The miner must then either get this informa- 
tion from other men or take a chance and guess at the 
amount of the charge necessary to break down the coal. 

In his Letter No. 1, Coal Age, Aug. 19, p. 318, Frank 


A. Halverson says: 

Despite the humane intentions of coal companies, the 
money spent for safety, the watchful vigilance of capable 
and trained mine officials, and the laws enacted to increase 
the safety of mining operations, disasters still continue to 
occur, and after each dread event is heard the question, 
“How did it happen; what was the cause?” 


Let me ask, Is it not just possible that one of these 
same “watchful and trained officials” may have a guilty 
knowledge of just what caused the accident? In my 
opinion, the underlying cause, in most cases, is the neglect 
of mine foremen and assistant foremen to see that the 
mining law is enforced and that all blasting operations 
are made to conform to its requirements. 

“Safety first” must be a misnomer as long as mine 
officials continue to take chances and permit violations 
of the law and the mine rules to go unpunished. Too 
often these matters are left entirely in the hands of the 
men, who must use their own judgment and often suffer 
the consequences because of a foreman’s inefficiency. 

It frequently happens that men are compelled to work 
under conditions that are unsafe for blasting, because 
the mine foreman is willing to take a chance on the 
possible occurrence of an accident, neglecting to make 
the necessary changes in the ventilation of the mine or 
to provide for the thorough inspection of the working 
places as required by law. Under these conditions one 
can hardly blame the miner for taking his share of the 
chances, although he is conscious of the risk he runs in 
so doing. The men have no power to secure better ventila- 
tion of their places or the removal of the accumulations 
of dust or the sprinkling of their places, which is neces- 
sary to make blasting safe. 

Permit me to say that a grave responsibility rests 
on every mine official, who should practice what he 
preaches in regard to safety first and should not only 
be thoroughly acquainted with his duties as required by 
the law, but should be conscientious in their perform- 
ance, knowing that the lives of the men in his charge are 
endangered by his neglect or inability to carry out in 
full the law’s requirements. 


Spangler, Penn. HRT: 
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Organization in Rescue Work 


Letter No. 1—I was deeply impressed when reading the 
article by R. Z. Virgin, entitled “Inspectors Need Rescue 
Chiefs,” Coal Age, Aug. 12, p. 274. The condition de- 
scribed by Mr. Virgin seems almost incredible in any 
uptodate mining camp. 

If the great coal-producing state of West Virginia has 
not made provision in its mining laws for the maintenance 
at every mine, of suitable rescue appliances in the form 
of oxygen helmets or other types of breathing apparatus, 
it has been lacking in its duty both to coal operators and 
their employees, and I venture to say that it is high 
time that such a deficiency in the mining laws of the 
state should be corrected. 

In this connection, permit me to quote the following 
extract from the Coal Mines Regulation Act of British 


Columbia, Chap. 160, sec. 106, which reads as follows: 

106. There shall be established by the owner, agent or 
manager of every colliery such number of oxygen helmets or 
some form of mine-rescue apparatus as may be approved by 
the minister [of mines]. 


Such mine-rescue apparatus shall be constantly maintained 
in an efficient and workable condition, and shall in all cases 
be so stored or placed in or about the mine as to always be 
available for immediate use. 

The lieutenant-governor in Council may, from time to time, 
establish mine-rescue stations for the purpose of supplement- 
ing, in case of need, the colliery installations of mine-rescue 
apparatus, and also for the purpose of training the holders 
of certificates of competency under this act in the use of 
such mine-rescue apparatus aS may be approved by the min- 
ister; and it shall be incumbent on the owner, agent or man- 
ager of every operating mine to have all certificated officials 
who are physically fit, and not less than 3 per cent. of such 
number as the chief inspector may deem sufficient, of the 
workmen, trained in the use of such established mine-rescue 
apparatus, 


Provided that in cases of emergency such stations shall be 
available for the use of any trained corps of mine-rescuers, 
duly qualified medical practitioners, or corps trained in the 
work of first aid to the injured, subject always to the order 
of an inspector. ; 

The immediate effect of such a law on the statute books, 
accompanied with suitable provision for its enforcement, 
would be the equipment of every coal mine in the state 
with the necessary apparatus for engaging in rescue 
work in mines. This would be followed by the training 
of men who are physically able to undertake the work 
and the organization of first-aid and rescue corps in every 
mining camp. The work of rescue should engage the at- 
tention and codperation of mine managers, superintend- 
ents, foremen, firebosses and all intelligent and reliable 
mine workers. 

At the mines of this province, rescue work is thoroughly 
organized, and the equipment includes, besides the neces- 
sary breathing apparatus, oxygen tanks, safety lamps, 
etc., a full equipment of blankets, stretchers, splints of 
all kinds, bandages, portable electric lamps, pulmotors 
and the usual medical supplies for the treatment of men 
overcome with gas or burns. The organization is so 
complete that, should an explosion entomb every man 
on the morning shift, there would still be an efficient res- 
cue corps available among the men who work on the after- 
noon or night shift. There would be no necessity of wait- 
ing for the arrival of the mine inspector or rescue corps 
from adjacent mines or districts. 

That it should be necessary to delay the work of res- 
cue in a mine where an explosion of gas or dust has 
entombed men, and that no effectual work of rescue can 
be undertaken until help arrives from a distance or until 
the mine inspector can reach the place, is unthinkable. 
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I do not approve of untrained men being allowed to put 
on breathing apparatus, which might only result in dis- 
aster to the wearer; but this should emphasize the need 
of trained men at every mine that is worthy of the name. 
It is unnecessary to add that judgment must be used 
in the selection of men for this work. They must be 
cool-headed and strong both mentally and physically, with 
good heart action and healthy lungs. The wearer of 
breathing apparatus must have a thorough knowledge of 
its construction and be trained in its use. All mine res- 
cuers should be thoroughly. acquainted with every part of 
the mine and understand its system of ventilation. 

Breathing apparatus is not only useful for rescue work, 
but has been found indispensable, at times, in extin- 
guishing mine fires where it was impossible to enter the 
section of the mine affected, owing to the place being 
filled with poisonous gases generated by the fire. It 
goes without saying that the equipment of a mine, with 
the necessary apparatus for such work and the training 
of competent men, who would be available in time of 
need, is a profitable investment. Also, such equipment 
and provision for possible needs show that the operator 
is truly interested in the safety-first movement. 

W. H. Moornr, Underground Manager, 
Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Mining Co. 
Nanaimo, B. C., Canada. 


Dumping Waste on the Surface 


Letter No. 1—I was greatly interested in the dumping 
device described in Coal Age, July 29, p. 190, since we 
had a similar one in use here at our mine. The waste 
track extends from the coal tipple out over the railroad, 
where a good height is afforded for dumping the waste. 

We found that the use of the “crab” referred to was a 
great improvement over the old method of dumping by 
hand and saved much time. However, it had one dis- 
advantage, as it only permitted of the dumping of the 
waste between the rails and in line with the track. On 
this account, it was necessary to do some shoveling so as 
to widen the top of the dump to provide a foundation 
for moving the frame of the crab forward whenever the 
track had to be extended. 

As everyone knows, the handling of the waste at some 
mines is a costly proposition, and it is important to un- 
load the rock and return the car to the shaft as quickly 
as possible. To expedite this work, we devised a plan that 
is a decided improvement on the crab previously used. 
The top of the dump was first leveled off to 3 ft. below 
the track. Another track 6 ft. wide was then laid on 
this level and a truck built carrying a turntable. The 
truck was mounted on the lower track, which was shimmed 
up till the rails on the turntable were level with the 
waste track. . 

This arrangement enabled a car of rock to be run onto 
the turntable and swung around so that the contents could 
be dumped on either side or at the end of the track, as 
desired. The truck carrying the turntable is kept hooked 
to the main track, except when being run forward for the 
purpose of dumping a car. This plan enables the waste 
dump to be extended by dumping the rock in the direc- 
tion desired and shifting the lower track. There is 
practically no shoveling of rock required, and it is pos- 
sible for two men to handle 100 cars a day if necessary. 

Allport, Penn. S. D. HAIntey. 
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Bending Stress in Wire Rope 


I was interested in the reply to the inquiry asking 
how the bending stress in a wire rope is calculated, 
Coal Age, Aug. 19, p. 319. Kindly permit me to draw 
attention to the difference in the results obtained in the 
calculation given there and the figures found in the tables 
of bending stresses for different wire ropes passing over 
sheaves of various diameters, in the catalog of a prominent 
wire-rope manufacturer. 

In the tables to which I refer, the bending stress of 
a 114-in., 6-strand, 19-wire hoisting rope passing over 
a sheave 8 ft. in diameter is 2. 72 tons per sq.in., as 
compared with 7.8 tons given in Coal Age, p. 319. The 
catalog states that the formula used in the calculation of 
the bending stresses of the tables is 

= d 

S = Era 
where #, = modulus of elasticity of the whole rope (12,- 
000,000 Ib. for 6-strand rope); d = diameter of wire in 
rope (in.); D =. diameter of sheave to center of rope or 
neutral axis (in.); S = stress due to bending (lb. per 
sq.in.). The difference is so great in these results that 
I shall appreciate being enlightened on the subject. 

Philadelphia, Penn. ENGINEER. 


The chief difference in these results arises from the 
value taken for the modulus of elasticity, which our 
correspondent states is given in the catalog as 12,000,000 
Ib., expressing the value for the entire rope, instead of 
taking the generally accepted value of 29,000,000 lb. per 
sq.in. for steel. Allowing for sake of argument that 
the smaller value can be used in calculating the bending 
stress for a wire rope, this would reduce the result in 
this ¢ase 17/,, X 7.8 = 3.2 tons, which would still be 
greater than the 2.72 tons, quoted by correspondent as 
given in the table. 

It is hard to understand how the result, 2.72 tons, 
can be obtained by substituting the given values in the 
formula quoted by correspondent. For example, taking 
the diameter of wire in a 19-wire hoisting rope as 1/,, 
of the diameter of the rope, which has been given as 
common American practice, makes the diameter of wire 
mimes. -in. rope, */,, < °/, = yy am. MAiso, the 
diameter of bending or diameter of neutral axis, in this 
ease, is D = 8 X 12 + 144 = 97.25 in. Then, making 
E;, = 12,000,000, we have, for the bending stress deduced 
by the above Pocndula, 

g — 12,000,000 X 1p 
97.25 X 2,000 
Then, multiplying this unit stress due to bending by the 
actual area of metal in the rope, which is the total area 
of the 114 wires, or 114 * 0.7854(75)? = 0.62 sq.in., 
gives for the equivalent load due to bending 0.62 x 5.14 
= 3.2 tons. 

In regard to the relative accuracy of these two methods 
of calculating bending stress, we can but say that the 
bending stress in a single wire lying on the outer surface 





= say 5.14 tons per sq.in. 
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of the bend must determine the bending stress for the 
entire rope, since the rupture of this wire determines the 
ultimate strength of the rope. Hence, it is correct ‘ 
calculate the bending stress in the ultimate fiber of « 
single wire on the extreme radius of bending, using for 
this purpose the full value of the modulus of elasticity 
for steel (H = 29,000,000 lb. per sq.in.). This unit 
stress in the extreme fiber must then be multiplied by the 
actual area of metal in the rope, in order to find the 
equivalent load due to bending for the entire rope. 
Finally, this load due to bending must be subtracted 
from the permissible load of the rope to obtain the safe 
working load. 

There may be a tendency on the part of some rope 
manufacturers to reduce the allowance for bending stress 
to its lowest possible limit so as to increase the “safe 
working load” of their ropes, which must, however, unduly 
shorten the life of the rope and is not recommended. 


KD 
Springs om Mine Locomotives 


In our mine we are working three types of locomo- 
tives—one a 6-ton, General Electric; another a 6-ton, 
single-type, Goodman; and a third, a 7-ton, double-type, 
Goodman. ‘These three machines are working under the 
same conditions, except that the single-type Goodman 
has no springs, while the other two machines are mounted 
on springs, as customary in mine locomotives. 

We have observed that the 6-ton, single-type, Goodman 
wil! pull from 10 to 15 tons more coal than either of the 
other two machines, although it is a whole ton lighter 
“han one of them. I claim that the reason for its greater 
tractive power lies in the fact that it is not mounted on 
springs as are the other two machines. 

In the mine there are places where the haulage road 
has a 2 per cent. grade on either side of a depression 
in the seam. It is the custom of the motormen to make 
a run on the downgrade and through the swale, in order to 
make the upgrade on the other side. While the two motors 
mounted on springs stall on the upgrade in these places, 
the one without springs never stalls, though pulling a 
heavier load. Perhaps some readers of Coal Age can ex- 
plain this seeming anomaly. MororMAN. 

Eldorado, Ill. 


Coal Age will be glad to hear from others on this ques- 
tion. Mine locomotives are generally mounted on springs 
over the trucks, the former acting to hold the wheels in 
continuous contact with the rails, which should make 
such locomotives possess a greater tractive power under 
the same conditions of haul. However, in case the ma- 
chines are operated on storage batteries, the difference in 
tractive power may be found to lie in the batteries and 
not in the machine itself. In discussing the question, 
let it be assumed that these locomotives are operated on 
the trolley system and that each thus takes its power 
from the same source and works under like conditions 
except for being mounted on springs. 
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Mine Managers’ Examination, 
Springfield, Ill., Mar. 6, 1916 


(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—How many tons of coal are there underlying 
a square field containing four acres, the seam being 
4 ft. 4 in. thick and lying at an angle of 31 deg.; the 
specifie gravity of the coal is 1.51? 

Ans.—An acre contains 43,560 sq.ft. The cubic con- 
tents of this seam lying level under four acres of land 
would be 4(438,560 &K 41%) = say 755,000 cu.ft. The 
weight of 1 cu.ft. of the coal is 62.5 & 1.51 = 94.375 Ib. 
Therefore, for a level seam, the weight of coal under 
four acres would be 755,000 & 94.375 — 2,000 = say 
35,626 tons. But, for an inclination of 31 deg., this 


weight must be divided by the cosine of 31 deg., giving. 


25,626 — 0.85717 = 41,562 tons. 

Ques.—Suppose you had to deliver 200,000 cu.ft. of 
air per min. from a fan, and, say 13 cu.ft. of air weighs 
1 lb. What would be the energy of the discharged air 
if delivered into the atmosphere through a chimney 
4x5 ft. and through a chimney 20 ft. square, respectively ? 

Ans.—It is difficult to understand the meaning of 
this question, if it has any meaning that is of practical 
value. The only intelligible answer that can be given is 
to calculate the weight of air discharged through the 
chimney 4x5 ft. in section, the height of which is not 
given; also do the same for a- chimney 20 ft. square. 
Then, calculate the energy in the discharged air from 
its velocity in the usual manner. 

For example, since the sectional area of the first 
chimney is 4 X 5 = 20 sq.ft., the velocity of the air 
passing out of the chimney will be 200,000 ~ 20 = 
10,000 ft. per min. The area of a chimney 20 ft. square 
in section is 20 X 20 = 400 sq.ft., and the velocity 
of the discharged air, in that case, is 200,000 — 400 = 
500 ft. per min. The weight of air discharged in either 
case is 200,000 & 13 = 2,600,000 lb. per min. Dividing 
this weight by the force of gravity gives, for the mass 
of air discharged per minute, 2,600,000 ~— 32.16 = 
80,840 units of mass. The energy of this moving mass 
is found by multiplying it by the square of its velocity 
in feet per second, which gives for the energy of the air 


10,000 \ 2 
es 
= 2,245,700,000 ft.-lb. per min. Likewise, the energy in 
the air discharged from the chimney 20 ft. square is 


2 
80,840 (a) = 5,614,000 ft.-lb. per min. The question 








discharged from the 4x5-ft. chimney, 80,840 ( 


60 


is one of no practical value and should not have been 
asked in a mine managers’ examination. 

Ques.—When the mercury barometer stands at 30 in., 
how will one of glycerin stand? 

Ans.—We have never heard of a glycerin barometer. 
However, at a temperature of 60 deg. F., the specific 


gravity of mercury is 13.555, while that of glycerin at 
the same temperature is 1.255. For the same atmospheric 
pressure the height of a column of liquid supported 
thereby will vary inversely as the specific gravity of the 
liquid. In other words, the column ratio is equal to 
the inverse specific-gravity ratio. Hence, calling the 
height of glycerin column corresponding to 30 in. of 
mercury 2, we have 

Co ehd. OOo . 

SOc AISBGh 324+ in. or 27 ft. 

Ques.—In sinking a shaft, how many. long tons of 
rock can four men raise with a windlass in 8 hr. from 
an average depth of 60 ft., the bucket being unbalanced 
and each man being able to do in the time 1,400 units 
of work in raising stone? 

Ans.—This question cannot be answered for several 
reasons. The work performed by an average man in 
raising a weight by turning a crank is estimated at 
2,700 ft.-lb. per min., while the question states that 
each man can only do 1,400 units of work in the time 
mentioned (8 hr.), which would be absurd. Again, 
in order to calculate the weight of rock raised per man 
in 8 hr., assuming the power of the man is given in 
foot-pounds per minute, it would still be necessary to 
know not only the weight of the bucket but its capacity. 

For example, assuming that the bucket weighs 100 tb. 
and holds when full 400 Ib. of rock, the effective work 
performed is 44 of the power exerted, taking no account 
of friction. But, a certain allowance must always be 
made for changing and lowering the buckets each time, 
which will further reduce the effective work done in 
raising the rock. The question is not a fair question, 
therefore, to be given in examination. 

However, assuming the work of an average man in this 
case to be 2,700 ft.-lb. per min., two men on the crank 
would perform 5,400 ft.-lb. of work per min. In raising 
a bucket weighing 100 lb. and containing 400 lb. of rock, 
or a total of 500 lb. through a height of 60 ft. the work 
performed is 500 & 60 = 30,000 ft.-lb. The time 
consumed in making this hoist.is therefore 30,000 — 
5,400 = say 5144 min. Then, allowing 1 min. for | 
changing buckets at the top of the shaft, 4% min. for 
lowering the bucket, and 1 min. for changing buckets 
below, gives a total of 8 min. for each complete hoist. 
In that case, the weight of rock hoisted by four men in 
8 hr. would be 400 (8 & 60) ~ 8 = 24,000 lb., or 
24,000 — 2,240 = 10.7 long tons. 








It is the custom of “Coal Age” to answer as many of the 
questions asked in the different state examinations as possible, 
within three or four weeks after the examination is held. 
The reason for the delay of six months in answering the 
Illinois questions is owing to the refusal of the present Illinois 
Mining Board to send us the questions after the examination 
is over. Illinois is the only state that has elected to assume 
an attitude that is manifestly unfair to her ambitious students 
of mining who are anxiously studying these questions to fit 
themselves for greater efficiency. The questions selected 
above are those that have given the most trouble. 
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Washington D. C. 


Adoption of the 8-hr. day as the basis of wage 
and labor on all interstate railroads is assured 
in legislation recently passed by Congress. While 
this controversy was waged around the question 
of the increases in wages, the railroads will 
doubtless find themselves confronted with an in- 
creased coat bill as it was predicted that one of 
the results of the law will be to increase the 
number of freight trains. The railroad man- 
agers are of the opinion that the new law will 
necessitate a reduction in the freight train load 
in order to make extra speed and this reduction 
in the train load means more engines on the 
roads. 

According to the present basis in vogue on 
about 85 per cent. of the roads of the country 
the four brotherhoods are compensated on the 
basis of a 10-hr. day. During these 10 hr. the 
freight trains are expected to make 100 mi. 
or 10 mi. per hr. When the men presented 
their demands for the adoption of the 8-hr. day, 
they pointed out that it is possible for the roads 
to increase the speed to 12% mi. per hr. and 
thereby permit the accomplishment of the same 
amount of work during the 8-hr. as has been 
accomplished heretofore in 10 hr. 

The railroad managers said that they have 
studied this problem and found that if the train 
speed is to be increased from 10 to 12% mi. 
it will be necessary to cut the length of the 
freight trains and to put more trains on the 
roads. The managers said that in congested dis- 
tricts this might prove impossible and that the 
railroads would therefore find it more economical 
to pay the extra wage bill and not increase the 
number of trains. 

On the other hand members of Congress were 
hesitant about sanctioning the 8-hr. bill, as pro- 
posed by President Wilson, because of its pos- 
sible moral effect upon labor engaged in other 
lines of industry. Some members were positive 
that the Federal 8-hr. law in any class of service 
is unconstitutional inasmuch as it interferes 
with the freedom of contract, nevertheless they 
dared not vote against the bill because of the 
alleged political power of the labor vote. The 
new 8-hr. law applies only to labor engaged in 
service on interstate railroads. It will take effect 
Jan, 1 next. 


Ar A Complaint Is Filed 


A complaint against the rates on bituminous 
coal from the Hocking district in Ohio to points 
in northeastern Indiana and the southern pen- 
insula of Michigan has been filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission by the Sunday: 
Creek Coal Co. The Hocking Valley and other 
railroads were named defendants to the com- 
plaint. The Commission was not only requested 
to prescribe reasonable rates on this traffic for 
the future but was also asked to determine the 
just discriminatory differentials which should exist 
in the rates between the Hocking district in Ohio 
and the West Virginia mines to the destina- 
tions in question. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


That a state health insurance bill will be in- 
troduced in the next legislature is certain. The 
state Federation of Labor will prepare such a 
measure and urge its adoption as a bit of propa- 
ganda work. 

In view of the fact that the compensation law 
is in need of serious amendment, it is not likely 
that department of labor officials will mix in 
the health insurance, the general opinion prevail- 
ing here is that the public should have more 
time to familiarize itself with the idea before 
definite action is taken. 

The opinion of the medical profession on health 
insurance will be obtained by state officials, ac- 
cording to an announcement made at the con- 
ference of physicians representing the large in- 
dustries of the state held at the capitol several 
weeks ago. A committee of eminent physicians 
and surgeons in Pennsylvania will be requested 
to prepare a report on the advantages or dis- 
advantages of health insurance as viewed from 
the attitude of the medical profession. 

One of the features of the compensation law 
that needs revision is the $100 provision for medi- 
cal attendance. The amounts allowed physicians 
for major and minor operations also fail to work 
out equitably in many instances, and under the 
provisions of the law it now frequently happens 
that the hospital is left high and dry, there be- 
ing no funds available with which to meet its 
charges. The $100 allowed for medical attendance 
has been the cause of considerable friction. 

In the opinion of officials, the course to pursue 
will be to plug up the weak spots in the com- 
pensation legislation, rather than to attempt to 


take on additional loads. It is known that a 
well-organized and energetic insurance company 
lobby will attempt to upset the state insurance 
end of the existing compensation scheme. The 
state insurance fund has been growing too fast 
to suit various companies, and it is said that 
money is being collected with which to finance an 
arti-state-fund campaign. 


A Large but Unsatisfactory Award 


The largest award in the history of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board was made on Aug. 
31. It amounted to $6,613.32 for the widow and 
four children of Anton Pokropski, who received 
injuries on July 10, which caused his death. 

Despite this unusually large compensation for 
the death of her husband who was earning only 
$20 a week, the widow, according to the referee, 
was not satisfied and declared it was not enough 
to support her. The money was apportioned as 
follows: $3,600 to be paid within 300 weeks, at 
the rate of $12 a week for the widow; youngest 
daughter, $1,635.66; other daughters, $591.61, 
$389, $297, respectively, according to age. In aa- 
dition to this, $100 was provided for funeral ex- 
penses. 


Miners Must Be Safe During Blasting 


Bituminous coal miners and laborers cannot 
needlessly be exposed to the dangers of blasting 
whether they be in a gaseous or non-gaseous 
mine according to an opinion rendered to the De- 
partment of Mines on Aug. 29, by Deputy At- 
torney General Collins. 3 

Section 14, of Article LV of the act of June 
9, 1911, says in part: 

“In all mines in which coal is blasted from the 
solid, all holes shall be fired when all workmen 
are out of the mine except the shot-firers and 
other persons delegated by the mine foreman to 
safeguard property. 

“No shot-firer or any other person shall fire a 
shot in any working place or in any mine if his 
safety lamp can detect explosive gas at the 
roof. In gaseous, dusty mines in which locked 
safety lamps are used, he shall fire no holes un- 
less the entries and rooms which are dry and 
dusty are so thoroughly wetted as to prevent the 
existence of any dry dust for a distance of not 
less than 8 ft. from the hole to be fired: Pro- 
vided, however, that in all mines wherein the 
coal is being blasted from the solid, the mine 
foreman shall direct and see that the provisions 
of this section are fully complied with.’’ 

The contention was raised by a number of oper- 
ators and superintendents that this law applies 
only to gaseous mines, but the Attorney General’s 
Department decides otherwise. 


Compensation Record for Five Months 


Dependents of 290 workers who lost their lives 
in accidents during the first five months of the 
year will receive compensation amounting to 
$742,962, according to the secretary of the State 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 

This amount to be paid in installments to de- 
pendents during the coming year, is for fatal 
accidents exclusively and does not include cost 
of medical attendance and compensation in non- 
fatal cases. It is estimated that when all com- 
pensation agreements are perfected the total pay- 
ments will approximate $1,500,000. 

The average total compensation. in each of the 
290 cases is $2,560.90. That the compensation 
benefits principally the men of modest wages is 
indicated by the data, which shows the average 
weekly wage of 862 men killed was $14.68 or a 
total annual payroll of $666,084. 

The 862 fatalities left 547 widows, 1,109 father- 
less children, 37 dependent parents and two de- 
pendent brothers and sisters. Three hundred and 
fifteen unmarried workers were killed. More than 
half of the total number of workers killed were 
Americans. The majority of the fatalities oc- 
curred in mines. 

The division by occupations is: Miners, 375; 
laborers, 187; iron and steel workers, 157; rail- 
road employees, 119; clerks, 7; firemen, 9; sales- 
men, 5; civil engineers, 1; policemen, 1; motor- 
men, 1; teachers, 1; carpenters, 1. 


The Division of Costs 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board has 
adopted the following rule in regards to costs: 
“The referee shall require each party to file with 
him four days after final hearing an itemized 
statement of the costs, incurred by the party for 
the hearing and furnish a copy of the same to 
each adverse party. 

“The referee shall tax the costs incurred by 
the parties as shown by the itemized statement 
filed by them and shall place such costs as are 
allowed by him together with those incurred by 
the referee, upon the unsuccessful party, unless 
the special circumstances of the case shall, in 
his judgment, make it proper to otherwise dis- 


pose of them. In such case he may put upon 
each party the costs incurred by him, or he may 
divide the costs in such proportion as he shall 
deem proper or he may put the costs upon the 
successful party and shall in his award set forth 
fully his reasons for so disposing of the costs. 

The costs of the hearing shall be paid to the 
referee and shall be paid over by him to the 
parties entitled thereto, unless the party on whose 
behalf the costs have been incurred shall present 
receipts from the parties entitled thereto, in which 
rag the costs so paid by the party shall be paid 
to him.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pottsville—Fire did considerable damage recent- 
ly on the fifth level of the Oak Hill colliery at 
Duncott. The colliery officials were aided in their 
battle with the flames by M. J. Brennan, mine 
inspector for this district. 


Drifton—For falsely representing himself to be 
a member of the miners’ local and wearing the 
union button a miner was arrested and fined by 
a justice of the peace with the costs. with the 
understanding that he would affiliate himself with 
the union workers. 


Hazleton—Taking advantage of a strike of the 
800 employees of No. 10 mine at Coalport the Le- 
high Coal and Navigation Co. has decided to 
keep the operation closed until it can be thor- 
oughly re-timbered. 

Dick & Co. has purchased the coal stripping 
interests of the J. H. Dugan in the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co.’s basin in the vicinity of 
Honey Pot. 

The Spring Brook washer: of the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. which has been idle for some time re- 
sumed operations on Sept. 1. The men who were 
employed there before the shutdown were trans- 
ferred to other workings and have now been 
shifted back. 

The Mining Institute of the Hazleton Y. M. C. 
A. is getting under way for the fall and winter 
season and the first meeting will be held Oct. 25. 
It has been decided to open the night schools on a 
more comprehensive plan this fall, and a faculty 
of trained teachers will be engaged to handle 
the classes in mining. H., M. Crankshaw has 
been elected president of the executive committee. 


Wilkes-Barre—Workmen at the Hollenback No. 
2 colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
have dug out the body of Joseph Chazenski, aged 
28, one of the six men killed in an explosion in 
No. 6 slope of the colliery on the afternoon of 
Mar. 9 last. Positive identification of the victim, 
who it is believed set off the gas, was made 
possible by the rip on one shoe and company offi- 
cials are now certain that no mistake has been 
made in burying each of the six victims who 
were badly burned and crushed. Doubt existed 
for several months that Chazenski had been 
buried in a grave bearing another victim’s name, 


Nanticoke—Plans for the building of a first 
aid hospital here by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Coal Co., is announced. It is expected 
that this institution, the first of its kind in this 
section, will be ready for occupancy within a 
short time. Dr. C. E. Bennett, of Nanticoke, who 
has been chief surgeon of the company in this 
district will be the superintendent of the hospital. 
He will give up his private practice and devote 
his entire time to the hospital work. The hospi- 
tal will be for the exclusive treatment of the 
miners working in and about the big collieries to 
the south of Wilkes-Barre. It will be one of the 
most modern structures in the state. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—A deal has been closed whereby J. 
B. Kennerly and associates have purchased the 
holdings of the Meco Coal Co., three miles from 
Homer City, Indiana County, on the Yellow Creek 
branch of the Pennsylvania R.R. The considera- 
tion involved is in the neighborhood of $100,000. 
One mine has already been opened and several 
others are planned, the purchase including 1,600 
acres of coal. 


Uniontown—All indications point to the motor 
ambulance fund reaching the desired amount in 
a short time. Many of the coal companies ad- 
jacent to Uniontown have contributed liberally 
to this fund as well as various fraternal organ- 
izations. 


Connelisville—The coke production of the Con- 
nellsville region for the week ended Aug. 26 
was reported as 397,495 tons, being 10,565 tons 
less than the production for the previous week. 


Boswell—The office of the receivers of the Mer- 
chants Coal Co. was recently struck by lightning 
and completely destroyed, fire finishing the work 
begun by the lightning. This building was a sub- 
Stantial brick structure. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—Reports received at relief head- 
quarters in Charleston covering the district swept 
by the floods indicate that 528 families, compris- 
ing 2,433 persons, are destitute in the Cabin 
Creek section. Food and other supplies are be- 
ing distributed among them as rapidly as pos- 
sible, and additional contributions are being so- 
licited. 

Coal which has accumulated along’ the 
Kanawha River because of the conditions pre- 
vailing during the summer has begun to move 
toward the markets of the South and Middle West. 
All dams in the stream have been raised and 
steamboats are handling heavy tows. 

In all mining fields of the state except on Cabin 
Creek, Coal River and Paint Creek, production is 
going forward at a satisfactory rate, and as 
rapidly as car and labor supply will permit. 
Even in these regions some of the mines have 
resumed shipments. It will, however, be October 
at least before all the mines in the flood zone 
can approach normal output. The railroad is 
pushing the work of cleaning up and rebuilding 
with all possible speed. but there is yet much to 
be done. The Four States Coal Co. at Dorothy 
has turned over 150 of its employees to the 
railroad, pending a resumption of mining. 


Huntington—Notwithstanding the crippling of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio coal line by the flood 
on Cabin Creek and Coal River, the shipments 
for the month of August 1916 are ahead of those 
for the same month of the previous year. More 
than 2,500,000 tons of coal were sent out during 
the month just ended. It is said that this ex- 
cellent record is due in large measure to the 
speed with which the Chesapeake & Ohio line 
was rebuilt, as it is believed that all records of 
railroad construction were shattered. 


Beckley—The E. E. White Coal Co. shipments 
up to the present time this year exceed the tota 
shipments of the same company for the entire 
year of 1915. 


KENTUCKY 


Island—Work has been begun on the shaft of 
the Justright Coal Co., which is planning to open 
a coal mine here. This is a co-operative concern, 
and it is said that this work will be rapidly 
pushed to completion. The mines in this vicinity 
are at present facing the worst car shortage in 
the history of the industry. 


Whitesburg — One hundred indictments have 
been returned by the Letcher County grand jury 
charging violation of the local option laws in 
the mining district. 

Due to the extremely heavy coal traffic from the 
Boones Fork and Elkhorn field of Letcher County 
extra trains are being added on the North Fork 
Branch of the Louisville & Nashville. 


Pineville—Taylor & Crate, of New York, are 
found to hold valid title to 5568 acres of coal 
and timber land in Bell and Harlan counties, ac- 
cording to a decision handed down by Judge A. 


M. J. Cochran in the Federal Court at Mays- 
ville, Ky. The case was against A. J. Asher 
and others who are enjoined from interfering 


with the plaintiffs and required to give an ac- 
counting. 


Wheelright—The Elk Horn Mining Corporation 
will build 300 miners’ houses here and 200 on 
Jack’s Creek where new developments are to take 
place at once. Already much of the initial work, 
of opening mines, grade work, building tipples, 
etc., is underway. This work is on the new Long 
Fork branch of the Baltimore & Ohio into the 
Left Fork of the Beaver Creek coal fields. 


Seco—Manager H. LaViers and other officials of 
The South East Coal Co. here made a tour of 
the new development work at LaViers between 
Thornton and Millstone. A new mining town is 
under way at LaViers where a power station, 
tipples, ete., are being constructed and mines 
being opened. 


ILLINOIS 


Edwardsville—The temporary injunction for 
which application was made by the New Staunton 
Coal Co. against Louis C. Miller to restrain him 
from boring for oil on lands where the company 
has coal rights, has been denied by Circuit 
Judge Crow. The objection of the coal company 
to the prospecting for oil was that it would dam- 
age the mine and endanger the miners. The 
coal company will carry the case to the higher 
courts and obtain a final ruling on the respec- 
tive rights of oil men and coat men operating tn 
the same field. 


Carlinville—Damage suits for $45,000 were re- 
cently brought in one day against the Superior 
Coal Co. One was for $25,000 for injuries, one 
for $10,000 for a death and the third for $10,000 
for injuries. 

Staunton—Coal operators of central Illinois are 
shipping large quantities of coal to Kansas City, 
following the refusal of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to interfere with the reduced rate an- 
nounced by the Chicago & Alton R.R. It is 
said that 1,500 tons are being shipped daily from 
Springfield. The reduction is from $1.80 to $1.25 
a ton. The Springfield operators are selling di- 
rect to large consumers in Kansas City. It is 
expected that the shipments will be augmented 
rapidly. 

Springfield—Permits have been obtained by the 
Springfield District Coal Mining Co. for the erec- 
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tion of two wash houses, to cost $4,000 each, one 
at 19th and Monroe St. and the other at 8th and 
Hickory St. Each will be of brick and have two 
rooms. 


FOREIGN NEWS 


Vancouver, B. C.—Mining in general is pros- 
perous throughout this province and that of coal 
is enjoying its share of the prosperity. The coal 
trade has materially improved and its future ap- 
pears bright. 

At the Provincial Exhibition held in this city 
during the current month Frank X. Frank was 
awarded first prize for the best coal in British 
Columbia. This coal comes from the Bulkley 
Valley, located on the main line of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Transcontinental Ry. It is a hard 
smokeless coal and is produced only 125 miles 
from Tidewater. It is believed that this fuel 
will prove an important factor in Pacific Coast 
markets, where hard coal commands high prices. 
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William Palmer, superintendent of the Girard 
Mammoth Coal Co., has resigned. 


Charles W. Taylor, of Greenville, Ky., has been 
elected president of the Western Kentucky Coal 
Operators’ Association, to serve for the year. 


W. W. Ferguson, superintendent of Mine No. 37 
of the Consolidation Coal Co., will in addition 
pheree assume the duty of superintendent of 
arms. 


J. E. Watson, Jr. has been appointed assistant 
to district superintendent George E. Peddicord, of 
the Consolidation Coal Co., with headquarters at 
Monongah. 


James Ashworth, recently delivered a lecture on 
the coal industry in the mineral exhibit room at 
the fair held under the auspices of the Vancouver 
Exhibition Association at Hastings Park, Van- 
couver, B. C. 


S. D. Dimmick, mining engineer, has been ap- 
pointed as an assistant to general manager W. W. 
Inglis, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Department. He will have charge of in- 
side construction. 


Bradford Samson, formerly superintendent of 
construction for the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Department, has been promoted to 
having general supervision of outside work at 
the company’s collieries. 


W. J. Richards, president of the Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co., is taking a short 
vacation to the Mexican border on a visit to his 
son, who is a member of the National Guard from 
Pottsville, Penn., during duty there. 


Howard M. Gassman, consulting engineer of 
Birmingham has opened offices at 720 to 721 
Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. His speci- 
alty will be mechanical and electrical engineering 
as applied to mining and manufacturing plants, 


Erskine Ramsey, capitalist and business man of 
the Birmingham, Ala., district, it is believed will 
be nominated for Congress on a coalition ticket 
of Republicans and Progressives. Mr. Ramsay is 
well known throughout the Alabama coal region, 


Ivan P. Tashof has resigned as instructor in 
mining and metallurgy at the College of Mines 
and Metallurgy of the University of Kentucky, 
and purposes to enter the practice of patent law 
with Messrs. Byrnes, Townsend and Brickenstein, 
of Washington, D. C 


George B. Smith, who has been superintendent 
and general manager, of the Pocahontas Big Vein 
Coal Co., has resigned that position. He will be 
succeeded by Sherman C. Maxey, who has long 
been identified with the Pocahontas field and 
Mi pies Mr. Smith has not announced his future 
plans. 


Henry G. Davis. for many years superintendent 
of district No. 4 of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co. coal department was on 
Sept. 1, promoted to assistant to General Manager 
W. W. Inglis, the appointment taking effect at 
once. 
Scranton. 


J. W. Cooper, formerly connected with the coal 
works near Wellsburg, W. Va., has returned there 
and will take a position with the new coal 
company that is opening mines on Buffalo Creek. 
Mr. Cooper has been in the West for several 
years, spending some time in Oregon, Utah and 
other Western states. 


James C. Crawford, head of the Commercial 
Dept., of the Consolidation Coal Co., and a pio- 
neer in the coal business of the Fairmont, W. Va., 
region, recently announced his determination to 
retire. Mr. Crawford came to the Montana mine 
30 years ago, and has been connected with the 
company’s stores in mining towns ever since. 


H. H. Elkin, of St. Clairsville, Ohio, has been 
appointed superintendent of the Provident No. 1 
mine at St. Clairsville, succeeding Hugh Gaffney, 
of Bridgeport, who resigned. . Mr. Elkin has for 
some time been in charge of the safety work at 
the mine, and prior to coming to the local prop- 
erty was mining engineer with the Richland Coal 
Co. 


Duncan McDonald, secretary of the United Mine 
Workers of Illinois has announced that he will 


Mr. Davis will have his headquarters at 
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be a candidate for re-election. President Frank 
Farrington has not made an announcement but 
it is understood that he too will stand for re- 
election. John M. Zimmerman, of Springfield 
and Edward Wicks, of Staunton are opponents 
for representative on the National Executive 
Board. The election is to be Dec. 6 next. 

Thomas D. Lewis has been appointed assistant 
to vice-president Edwin E. Ludlow, of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co., as successor to E. H 
Suender, who resigned to become assistant to the 
president of the Madeira-Hill Coal Co. Ralph 
Kissinger, formerly chief clerk to Mr. J. W. War- 
riner, chief engineer, has been appointed chief 
clerk to Mr. Lewis, and Norman Tracy, of Lans- 
ford, succeeds to the position formerly held by 
Mr. Kissinger. 


Frank H. Moser, has been appointed coal freight 
agent of the Lehigh Valley R.R., with offices at 
133 Liberty St., New York. Mr. Moser was 
born in Mauch Chunk, Penn., entering the serv- 
ice of the Lehigh Valley in 1909. He became 
chief clerk to William T. Grier, who was then 
coal freight agent, and who later became gen- 
eral coal and freight agent. When Mr. Grier was 
appointed general traffic manager of the road. 
Mr. Moser was temporarily placed in charge of 
coal freight matters, and has now been definitely 
appointed to that position. Prior to entering the 
railroad service, Mr. Moser was connected with 
the coal mining industry in several capacities. 
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Obituary 
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Charles Upton Shreve, aged 88, retired capital- 
ist, at one time prominent in the Kentucky coai 
trade as president of the Eureka Coal Co., died 
recently at his home in Louisville, Ky. He left a 
large estate. 


John M. Hatfield, of Plainfield, N. J., died re- 
cently at his home from heart disease. He was 
connected with O. H. Perry & Sons, of E. 19th 
St., New York, and was a member of the Coal 
Merchants Association, and had been in the cout 
trade in New York City for over 37 years. He 
was 57 years of age at the time of his decease. 


Edward F. Kingsbury, of Scranton, 82 years 
of age, died recently at his summer camp at Sar- 
geantsville, Me., from paralysis after several 
weeks’ illness. Mr. Kingsbury was with the 
Lackawanna Coal & Iron Co., and the Scranton 
Steel Co. for over 31 years in various capacities. 
He was auditor and director of the DuPont Power 
Co., of Pennsylvania, for many years, and busi- 
ness manager and president of the Tribune Pub- 
lishing Co.; also a director of many Scranton 
banks, coal companies, and other concerns. 
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Recent Coal & Coke Patents 
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Recuperative Coke Oven. 
Till, 1193066 Aug. 1, 1916. 
Serial No. 875503. 


Car-Lock for Mine Cages. 


A. Roberts, Evanston, 
Filed Dec. 4, 1914. 


W. A. Lubold, Gratz, 


Penn. 1195045 Aug. 15, 1916. Filed Aug. 31, 
1915. Serial No. 859480. 

Boiler Tube Scraper. J. A. Crepeau, Sorel, 
Quebec, Can. 1193361 Aug. 1, 1916. Filed Oct. 


29, 1915. Serial No. 58722. 


Method of Mining Coal. H. A. Kuhn, Pitts- 


burgh, Penn. 1194298 Aug. 8, 1916. Filed Oct. 
21, 1913. Serial No. 796497. 
Fuel Supply Recording Device. G. C. Kerr, 


Brainerd, Minn. 1194640 Aug. 15, 1916, Filed 


Mar. 24, 1915. Serial No. 16664. : 


Coal Conveying Mechanism. <A. L. Copley, 
Glenalum, W. Va. 1193124 Aug. 1, 1916. Filed 
Sept. 16, 1915. Serial No. 790114. 


Regenerative Coke Oven. N. Schuster, West- 
minster, London, Eng. 1193830 Aug. 8, 1916. 
Filed Dec, 21, 1914. Serial No. 878419. 


Cleaning Device for Marine Boiler Furnaces. 
J. K. Bruff, Baltimore, Md. 1192984 Aug. 1, 1916. 
Filed Nov. 10, 1915. Serial No. 60765. 

Mining Machine. A. H. Wood, assignor to 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, 0. 1193654 Aug. 8, 
1916. Filed June 17, 1915. Serial No. 34704. 


Furnace. W. McClave, asignor to McClave- 
Brooks Co., Scranton, Penn. 1192920 Aug. 1, 
1916. Filed Dec. 19, 1914. Serial No. 878171. 


Chain Grate Stoker. .F. G. Britton, assignor to 


Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bayonne, N. J. 1192850 
Aug. 1, 1916, Filed Dec. 16, 1914. Serial No. 
877482. 


Grate for Boilers—H. Straeten, assignor to S. 
and S. Automatic Grate Co., Chicago, Ill. 11938732 
ie 8, 1916. Filed Dec. 29, 1913. Serial No. 
09180. 


Fastener for Sectional Coal Auger Nuts. C. E. 
Holt and P. R. Rauch, assignors to Leetonia Tool 
Co., Leetonia, O. 1195018 Aug. 15, 1916, Filed 
May 12, 1916. Serial No. 97072. 


Fuel Made From Anthracite Coal Refuse and 
Process of Making Same. A Schmidt, Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 1192942 Aug. 1, 1916. Filed Sept. 
2, 1909. Serial No. 515746. 
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Publications Received 
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“Annual Report of the Commissioner of Patents 
for the Year 1915.” Unillustrated, 1,372 pp., 74x 
LY in: 

“Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution, 
1915.’’ Illustrated, cloth-bound volume of 544 
pp. 6x9 in. 

“A System of Accounts for Retail Merchants.’’ 
Federal Trade Commission. Unillustrated, 19 


pp., 6x9 in. 

“The Mineral Resources of Oregon.’”’ Pub- 
lished by the Oregon Bureau of Mines.  Illus- 
trated, 114 pp., 7x10 in. 

“Personal Reminiscenses of James Mates 
Dodge.”’ By Charles Piez, the Link-Belt Co. Il- 


lustrated, 23 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Fundamentals of a Cost System for Manu- 
facturers.”” Federal Trade Commission. Unil- 
lustrated, 31 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Investigation of the Peat Bogs and Peat In- 
dustry of Canada, 1913-1914.” By Aleph Anrep. 
Ulustrated, 179 pp., 64x10 in. 

“Report of the Department of Mines of Penn- 
sylvania, Part I, Anthracite 1914.’’ Cloth-bound 
volume of 614 pp. Unillustrated, 6x9 in. 


“Report of the Department of Mines of Penn- 
sylvania, Part Il. Bituminous 1914.” Illustrated. 
Cloth-bound volume of 1057 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Sources of Nitrogen Compounds in the United 
States.”” By Chester G. Gilbert, Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Unillustrated, 12 pp., 6%x10 in. 

“limestones and Marls, Coastal Plain of 
Georgia.’”’ Geological Survey of Georgia, Bulletin 
No. 21. Cloth-bound volume of 300 pp.  Illus- 
trated, 7x10 in. 


“Trust Laws and Unfair Competition.’”’ By Jo- 
seph E. Davies, Commissioner of Corporations, 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Corporations. 
Unillustrated, 832 pp., 6x9 in. 

“The Technology of Marble Quarrying.” By 
Oliver Bowles, Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Bulletin 106, Mineral Technology 
13. Illustrated, 174 pp., 6x9 in. 


“25th Annual Report of the Ontario Bureau of 
Mines, 1916; Part II, Lead and Zinc Deposits 
in Ontario and in Eastern Canada.” By W. L. 
Uglow. Illustrated, 56 pp., 644x9% in. 

“Strength of Webs of I-Beams and Girders.”’ 
By Herbert F. Moore and W. M. Wilson. Bulle- 
tin No. 86, Engineering Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Illustrated, 50 pp., 6x9 in. 

“Monthly Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in 
the United States April, 1916.”’ Compiled by 
Albert H. Fay, Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Mines. Unillustrated, 24 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Gas Analysis as an Aid in Fighting Mine 


Fires.”” By George A. Burrell and Frank M. 
Seibert, Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Technical Paper 13. Illustrated, 16 pp., 
6x9 in. 


“Coke Oven Accidents in the United States Dur- 
ing the Calendar Year 1915.’’ Compiled by Albert 
H. Fay, Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Technical Paper 151. Unillustrated, 18 
pp. 6x9 in. 


“The Production of Explosives in the United 
States during the Calendar Year 1915.’’ Compiled 
by Albert H. Fay, Dept. of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Technical Paper 159. Unillustrated, 24 
pp., 6x9 in. 


“Quantity of Gasoline Necessary to Produce 
Explosive Conditions in Sewers.”’ By G. A. Bur- 
rell and H. T. Boyd, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 117. [Tllus- 
trated, 17 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Sensitiveness to Detonation of Trinitrotoluene 
and Tetranitromethylanilin.”” By Guy B. Tavlor 
and Willard C. Cope, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 145.  Illus- 
trated, 13 pp., 6x9 in. 

“The Compressibility of Natural Gas at High 
Pressures.”” By G. A. Burrell and I. W. Robert- 
son, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Technical Paper 131, Petroleum Technology 31. 
Illustrated, 12 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Effect of Temperature and Pressure on the 
Explosibility of Methane-Air Mixers.” By G. A. 
Burrell and I. W. Robertson, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 121. 
Illustrated, 14 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Strength and Other Properties of Concrete as 
Affected by Materials and Methods of Prepara- 
tion.” By R. J. Wig, G. M. Williams and E. R. 
Gates, Department of Commerce, Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Illustrated, 172 pp., 7x10 in. 


“Construction and Operation of a Single Tube 
Cracking Furnace for Making Gasoline.” By C. P. 
Bowie, Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Technical Paper 161, Petroleum Technol- 
ogy 35. Illustrated, 16 pp., 6x9 in. 


“Monthly Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in 
the United States May, 1916, with List of Per- 
missible Explosives, Lamps and Motors Tested 
Prior to June 23, 1916.” By Albert H Fay, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines. 
Unillustrated, 28 pp., 6x9 in. 
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Industrial News 
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Clay, Ky.—The Ward Coal Co. has been incor- 
porated here with $5,000 capital by Luke, William 
and Leonard Mitchell. 


Weeksbury, Ky.—The Milwaukee Gas Coal Min- 
ing Co. will build an additional 100 miners’ 
houses in Weeksbury—the contract to be awarded 
at once. 

Dover, Del—Among the _ charters _ recently 
granted by the State Department was one for the 
Beccaria Coal and Coke Co., of Philadelphia, 
capital $150,000. 

Jackson, Ohio—The Jackson Hill Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to 
mine and sell coal by David Armstrong, C. A. 
Sloan, Frederick E. Jones, D. H. Armstrong and 
J. M. Armstrong. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Coal shipments by lake for 
August were 387,050 net tons, as against 509,935 
tons for August, 1915. For the season to Sep- 
tember the shipments were 1,614,151 tons and 


to the same date in 1915 they were 2,380,325 
tons. 
Indianapolis, Ind.—The Knox County Fourth 


Vein Coal Co., was recently organized at Indiana- 
polis with a capital of $70,000. The purpose of 
the incorporation is coal mining, and the directors 
are J. A. Templeton, W. P. McQuade, and P. H. 
Penna. 

Buffalo, N. Y¥.—Organization is announced of 
the Montour Coal and Coke Co., with George 3. 
Mechau and Joseph A. Stone, of Buffalo, and J. 
Herbert Milnes, of Toronto, incorporators. The 
capital stock is $20,000. The office will be in 
Buffalo. 

Hazleton, Penn.—Because of the heavy produc- 
tion of coal this summer wages to the amount of 
$85,000 were paid to the miners in this district 
for the last half of the month of August, this 
being the largest distribution of its kind ever 
made here. 


Washington, D. C.—The naval colliers ‘‘Nereus,” 
“Proteus,” “Orion,” “Jason” and “Vulcan” have 
been ordered immediately to Norfolk by the Navy 
Department to load fuel for the Atlantic Fleet. 
It will take 50,000 tons of coal to complete the 
cargoes of the vessels. 


Scalp Level, Penn.—Joseph Manges, of Miller 
Run, near Cairnbrook, recently purchased several 
tracts adjoining the Reading Coal Co.’s land near 
Stoyestown. These tracts contain about 240 acres 
of coal of a thickness somewhat over 30 in. The 
price paid is said to have been $24,000. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Winona Coal Co. of 
America was recently incorporated with chief 
works in Walker County. It will be engaged in 
the business of mining, ete. The capital stock is 
$10,000 with $3,000 subscribed, and the incor- 
porators are J. P. Dimmick, E. P. Randle, and A. 
B. Aldridge. 

Hazleton, Penn.—Following the general plan of 
electrification of all properties the Lehigh Coat 
and Navigation Co. has begun the_installation of 
electric transportation equipment at the recently 
acquired Crystal Ridge and Cranberry collieries. 
The plans for the work are quite comprehensive 
and it is expected it will take at least four years 
before the work is completed. 

Youngstown, Ohio—J. B. and Bruce Rogers 
have organized the Kewanee Coal Co., which has 
purchased the Chatfield interest in the Ke- 
wanee mines, six miles from Pikeville, Ky and 
will operate the property. Bruce Rogers is pres- 
ident of the new company and J. B. Rogers will 
be superintendent of the mines. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Jackson-Walker Coal 
and Mining Co., is starting development of a new 
mine in its group at Frontenac, in southeastern 
Kansas, which will increase its output of 4,000 
tons a day to 4,500 tons by January. The com- 
pany has other leases and in a comparatively 
short time its output will reach 5,000 tons. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The Consolidation Coal Co. 
has appropriated $80,000 for improvements at the 
Montana mine. This is one of the plants opened 
something like 30 years ago, and has been in con- 
tinuous operation ever since. The equipment has 
become antiquated and will be replaced with the 
most modern machinery employed in coal mining. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Rumors circulated in finan- 
cial and railroad circles are to the effect that the 
Wheeling Coal Railroad Co., whose project is a 
short line from this city through the coal and 
coke region of Ohio and Greene Counties to the 
main line of the Pennsylvania R.R. near Mari- 
anna, will begin actual construction in the near 
future. 

Columbus, Ohio—Anticipating a general rail- 
road strike the Columbus board of purchase re- 
cently placed a rush order for 600 tons of Hock- 
ing mine-run coal to be delivered immediately to 
the municipal pumping station, the garbage re- 
duction works and the municpal lighting plant. 
The price paid was $1.85, which is about 45c. 
higher than that of six months ago. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Reports of the Board of U. S. 
Army Engineers having supervision over New- 
town Creek and Flushing Bay and Creek, Long 
Island, show that during last year there passed 
through Newtown Creek 1,729,084 tons of coal 
and other fuel valued at $5,490,347, and through 
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Flushing Bay and Creek, 95,072 tons of coal and 
other fuel, with a valuation of $398,093. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Thomas Story, of Point 
Pleasant, W. Va., has received from the Con- 
solidated Coal and Mining Co. a contract for the 
construction of 40 miners’ cottages, and other 
contracts are to be let by the company which is 
rapidly clearing up the damage caused by the re- 
cent flood and reconstructing its mine buildings 
and miners’ dweilings. Probably 1,500 men are 


engaged along Cabin Creek in reconstruction 
work. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—Gross earnings of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. jin- 


creased $862,130 for the month of July, with a 
surplus of $5,987. While the surplus is relatively 
small it shows quite an improvement over the de- 
ficit of $79,337 for the same period of last year. 
This company usually shows a deficit during the 
summer months, but recovers in the fall and 
winter season when coal shipments are at their 
highest. 

Youngstown, Ohio—The Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. recently tried out the byproduct gas on 
its four furnaces in the 18-inch mill of the East 
Youngstown Plant. The new arrangement worked 
with entire satisfaction, and all furnaces in this 
mill are now running on the byproduct gas, and 
the natural gas has been discontinued. The mill 
boilers have been fired with the new gas for 
several days, all four batteries of 51 ovens each 
being now in operation. 

Ebensburg, Penn.—Activities on the John 
Kirschner farm west of Ebensburg, indicate that 
an extensive coal operation similar in size that at 
Colver will be established there by Messrs. B. 
D. Coleman, of Lebanon, and John H. Weaver, of 
Philadelphia, who own and operate the Colver 
plant. The Kirschner operation will probably be 
a sister to that of Colver. A deep shaft, many 
new ‘houses, office buildings, stores, church, 
school, etc., will be constructed. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The increased railroad de- 
mand for coal in Kansas is reviving reports that 
some of the roads are extensively changing over 
to coal. It is said that the Santa Fe is planning 
this change. This road is reported to have a 
million barrels of oil stored in Oklahoma, bought 
at an exceedingly low rate nearly two years ago; 
which it is not going to use at present, but will 
hold for reserve for a real emergency. It is now 
buying oil at nearly four times the cost of this 
oil that is in storage. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Glen Mary Coal and 
Coke Co. has filed in the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals its appeal from the judgment 
of the United States District Court for Eastern 
Tennessee awarding a judgment against it of 
$45,924.66 in favor of Edith McBurney Wolfe, 
etal. The case involves the title to certain coal 
lands, and the amount of the judgment covers 
the value of coal alleged to have been removed by 
the company from land formerly the property of 
the late Samuel McBurney. 


Columbus, Ohio—Earnings of the Hocking Val- 
ley R.R. for June, just issued by Auditor F. D. 
Hodgson, show net revenues $272,872, or an in- 
crease of 53 per cent., compared with the same 
month last year. The expenses were $600,276, an 
increase of $267,974, or 81 per cent. The net in- 
come shows a deficit of $84,068 compared with a 
balance of $60.337 a year ago, a decrease of 
$144,405, or 239 per cent. For the 12 months 
ended June 30 the net income was $1,081,765. an 
increase of $588,363, or 119 per cent. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Coal dealers of East St. Louis 
are trying to get together on an agreement to 
eliminate time-payments and put their operations 
on a Sstrictly cash basis. Dealers say that the 
credit phase of the business has reached such 
proportions that they are in danger of being 
wrecked by it. The plan is to make contracts to 
cover the period until the end of the year. The 
dealer will bind himself to deliver at a fixed 
price, but he will require that when delivery is 
made cash must be paid. The inducement held 
out to purchasers is that with the elimination of 
credit better coal can be furnished for the same os 
a lower price. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Reports reaching here 
point out the urgent demand for coal in South 
America, as on account of the severe winter 
weather now prevailing in Aregentine, Paraguay: 
Uruguay and southern Brazil there is actual dis- 
tress among the population owing to the lack of 
fuel. In Buenos Aires it is stated that coal is 
bringing from $35 to $40 a ton. The bulk of tha 
fuel was formerly supplied by shipments from 
Great Britain, which have now been shut off; 
and it is pointed out that if American shippers 
seize the present opportunity the market could 
be won for many years to come. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—John B. Hanlon, president 
of the Mine Inspectors’ Examining Board, for 
Luzerne and Carbon Counties will probably order 
an examination for the purpose of certificating a 
candidate or candidates for the vacancy caused 
by the recent resignation of Inspector Samuel J. 
Jennings. There is but one man in the district 
holding an inspector’s certificate who does not 
occupy a position as inspector. He is Mr. Hugh 
McDonald, of Pittston, who voluntarily retired 
some time ago after serving for about 30 years. 
As matters stand he is the only man the court 
is permitted to appoint, hence the intention of 
the president of the board to create a new crop of 
eligibles. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Threatened stoppage of transportation caused 
a heavy business in anthracite and prices con- 
tinue stiff. Bituminous market easily absorbes 
surplus accumulations of speculative coal and 
continues firm. Lake shipments considerably be- 
hind. Urgent demand in the Middle West. 


Anthracite—The market has withstood the un- 
settlement occasioned by the railroad controversy 
in an impressive manner. Moderate reactions 
from the tense conditions prevailing during the 
period of uncertainty were inevitable, particularly 
when supplemented by the increase in the circu- 
lar prices to the maximum level of the year, 
but these have in no case been of large propor- 
tions, and quotations continue to rule substan- 
tially about the average normal level for this 
period. Orders were so plentiful and of such 
an urgent character during the progress of these 
labor negotiations, that it is not unlikely that 
most of the trade, including both the wholesalers 
and retailers, did such a large business that they 
can well afford a period of comparative inactivity 
for two, or even three weeks. Mine outputs are 
still handicapped by the inadequate car and labor 
supplies, and even with the threatened cessation 
of transportation facilities now eliminated, there is 
still some anxiety as to the outlook on certain 
sizes. Increasing anxiety is noted at Down East 
points, over the slow arrivals there and _ indi- 
eations are that buyers may soon be forced into 
the speculative market for their requirements. 


Bituminous—The market is once more get- 
ting into its normal stride, following the dis- 
turbed conditions occasioned by the uncertainty 
over the railroad labor controversy. Consider- 
able coal was accumulated for speculative pur- 
poses when the situation seemed acute, but the 
market has absorbed this tonnage witheut any 
apparent effort and at relatively high prices, al- 
though not of course at the maximum figures 
quoted when the transportation situation seemed 
most acute. The more conservative of the con- 
suming interests are snapping up all offers of 
free coal at anything approaching normal prices 
while some buyers are now canvassing the coal 
regions for extra tonnage. Increasing  ship- 
ments and additional inquiry from abroad is di- 
recting more attention to the export trade, and 
a significant development in this connection is the 
receipt of a good many repeat orders from new 
markets which would seem to indicate a greater 
popularity for American fuels than has been ac- 
corded them in the past. 


Lake Market—The urgent demand became less 
pronounced on the announcement that there would 
be no strike of the railroad employees, but the 
market continues sufficiently firm to justify some 
doubt as to whether the recent advance can be 
attributed entirely to this cause. The car short- 
age continues a controlling factor in the situation, 
and some industrial operations are being hard 
pressed to obtain sufficient supplies to keep 
going. From present indications there seems to 
be little probability of the producing interests 
being able to make any appreciable increase in 
the output. The domestic trade will also be an 
important factor in the situation very shortly. 
The diverting of considerable business from 
the flooded zone in West Virginia to Ohio pro- 
ducers has had a further stiffening influence. 
Estimates of the shortage at the Upper Lake docks 
are becoming larger as the season advances, and 
every effort is being made to crowd shipments 
in that direction. 


Middle West—The active situation precipitated 
by the threatened suspension of transportation 
facilities carried the market through the first 
of the month advance in price schedules without 
a hitch. The railroads took over such large 
tonnages for their own use that there was very 
little left for commercial purposes. Even the 
final agreement on terms satisfactory to the men 
made little difference in the situation aside from 
relieving the anxiety of the consumers, and it is 
generally felt that the natural demand will be 
sufficient to maintain current prices through the 
balance of the season. That the large agencies 
feel assured of their position is evidenced by the 
withdrawal of a great many salesmen from 
the road. The situation in the Northwest looks 
more critical as the season advances; Lake ship- 
ments to the upper ports show an apparent short- 
age of 2% million tons, which it will be im- 
possible to make up. More Middle Western coal 
is going in that direction though shipments are 
largely restricted by the inadequate car supply. 


A Year Ago—Fall buying of anthracite open- 
ing up. Bituminous feeling the impetus of the 
improved industrial conditions. Profitable figures 
on export business. Lake trade shows a gratify- 
ing increase. Notably better tone in the Middle 
West. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


tron Age—For the Allies the taking up of large 
lots of shell steel discards, further accents the 
scarcity of the forms of steel for which they have 
been scouring the market lately. Two Central 
Western steel companies have disposed of about 
100,000 tons of such material, and the supply is 
now about cleaned up. The July exports of iron 
and steel reported were 496,000 tons, against 527,- 
000 tons in June and 540,000 tons at the highest 
rate, which was in May. It is not to be con- 
cluded from these figures that the high point has 
been reached in the war boom, but the export 
movement will be closely watched for signs of 
the turn. Steel works order books do not show it. 
The placing with a Western maker of 4,000 small 
gcndola-type cars is the only tangible outcome 
thus far of the long negotiations for rolling stock 
for Russia. Many more cars are needed, but the 
deal has taken a devious road. Further sales of 
ship steel have been made to Japan, including 
10,000 tons of plates. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—More wool 
was sold last week than for several previous 
weeks, the sales totaling 5,000,000 lb. One house 
alone disposed of 1,000,000 lb. Manufacturers 
are making large purchases, compared with previ- 
ous ones. Indications point to the fact that 
manufacturers are well covered on supplies. Con- 
ditions in the wool goods market necessitate a 
great deal of conservatism. Buyers are going as 
slowly as_ possible, especially on _ lightweight 
worsted suitings or those which will be used for 
the spring season. 

Boston News Bureau—Congress is on the eve 
of adjournment. This is a favorable factor, A 
curious phase of the general situation is that in 
spite of poorer crops and doubtful legislation, 
sentiment is still dominated by conditions gener- 
ated by the war. The lure of the American dol- 
lar governs the action of the people as never 
before. Our prosperity has destroyed our sense 
of proportion. It is this feeling that has and is 
generating a spirit of intense speculation. We 
are basing values upon earnings that are phenom- 
eual and exceptional. They do not represent the 
growth of the country, but rather the stupendous 
requirements of Europe. It is reasonable there- 
fore to suppose that when these exceptional de- 
mands cease, our prosperity will shrink to below 
normal proportions. The averting of the strike 
has put renewed life in industrial circles. There 
is less talk concerning the probable end of the 
war. 

Bradstreet—Concern over the beclouded rail- 
way labor situation is widespread, and the plac- 
ing of embargoes on freight has caused consider- 
able unsettlement in practically every ‘channel, 
but the very fear of a strike seems to have de- 
veloped an onrush of orders as well as hurry calls 
to ship staple merchandise for which contracts 
were placed earlier in the season. Thus an al- 
ready active situation has been further stimulated 
by this belated effort to stock up, and in conse- 
quence railway congestion making factors are in 
evidence. Aside from the labor situation indi- 
cated, the week has been one of soaring prices for 
necessaries with remarkable activity in all but 
a few lines. 

Dun — Embargoes on freight shipments and 
some cancellations of contracts because of uncer- 
tainties as to deliveries, due to the threatened 
transportation tie-up, characterized the situation 
during the week. Yet, in spite of these condi- 
tions, business made further substantial headway, 
new projects in most instances being undertaken 
with sustained confidence. Current buying con- 
tinues noteworthy, though ordinarily it might be 
checked, and divergence between supply and de- 
mand is still a factor of strength in many mar- 
kets. Prices in leading lines tend upward stead- 
ily, but, while the high costs naturally cause 
some hesitancy, consumption is not lessened per- 
ceptibly. Commercial failures this week in the 
United States, are 277 against 273 last week, 352 
the preceding week, and 329 the corresponding 
week last year. 

Marshall Field & Co.—The current week has 
been marked locally by a good wholesale trade. 
More customers have attended the market, and 
their purchases are well ahead of the same week 
last year. Road sales for spring and fall de- 
livery show a considerable gain over the corre- 
sponding period of 1915. Shipments are better 
than in the week a year ago. Collections are 
above normal. The market on domestic cotton 
goods is very strong. 


Dry Goods Economist—Labor Day marks the 
beginning of the fall season with retailers. In 
consequence, the great majority of buyers who 
were in the New York market have returned 
home. The further advance of raw cotton on un- 
favorable crop reports gave a further boost to 
the cotton goods market this week. 
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BOSTON 


The smokeless coals in short supply, and prices 
soaring for spot cargoes. Most agencies con- 
fined to contract obligations. Georges Creek ship- 
ments almost cease coastwise. Receipts of Penn- 
sylvania coals continue light at Tidewater, with 
“strike”? prices ruling a week ago. Anthracite 
shippers still farther in arrears. 
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Bituminous—The threatened railway strike had 
marked bearing on the market for several days. 
Discharging of steamers at this end was rushed 
in order to get them to the loading piers before 
a tie-up went into effect, and spot sales were 
made at new high figures. At this writing $3.50 
was the current price for prompt Pocahontas and 
New River, while $4 was paid for small lots to 
clear ships during the middle and latter part of 
last week. Anything extra in the way of ton- 
nage whether off-shore or coastwise had difficulty 
in getting accepted, the output being so reduced 
as not to permit shippers to undertake more than 
a fraction of the new business offering. Chart- 
erers of transportation that was originally in- 
tended to load at Philadelphia or Baltimore are 
embarrassed to find so little chance for loading 
at Hampton Roads. 

The proportion of coal for export is still very 
large and has every prospect of continuing so. 
Some of the brokers, however, who made quota- 
tions to South America and elsewhere based on 
prices a month ago find that the advanced market 
has wiped out their profits. The heavy foreign 
demand is having its effect on the volume of re- 
ceipts in New England. Several large consumers 
in this territory are operating on very narrow 
margins of stock, and there is a lot more anxiety 
ore the future than is apparent on the sur- 
ace. 

At the same time “‘market cargoes” have not yet 
appeared to any extent, due partly to the high 
range of marine freights and partly to the short- 
age of coal at Hampton Roads. It is likely that 
speculative coal will soon appear, however, in 
response to the spot demand that will almost 
surely develop. This deficiency in supply will 
first appear among those consumers who have 
coal due them from Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
rather than from Hampton Roads. While several 
of the latter shippers are behind on their obliga- 
tions they are not yet far enough in arrears to 
cause alarm for the present. Many manufactur- 
ers have been quietly taking other coals all-rail 
in order to be assured more comfortable stocks. 

Cargoes of Georges Creek are now few and far 
between for this market. Fleet units usually 
carrying this grade are loading other coals at 
New York, Philadelphia, or Hampton Roads. until 
Baltimore piers have the coal to furnish. As at 
Hampton Roads the loadings for export are 
fairly regular. The very much curtailed output 
is causing real alarm on the part of large con- 
sumers here who are depending upon their con- 
tracts for Georges Creek to see them through. In 
New York and Philadelphia there is still almost 
none of this grade to be had. 

The Pennsylvania shippers continue to sell very 
conservatively. Small tonnages are let out from 
time to time at current prices, but practically all 
the agencies are short of futures. Receipts along 
the coast are much hampered by high-water 
freights and the scarcity of suitable boats. All- . 
rail movement of these coals has been regular 
and in good volume. A few sections have been 
troubled by embargoes, but at this writing coal 
in all directions by rail into New England is 
moving freely. There was interruption only for a 
few days while the trainmen’s strike was a possi- 
bility. Some days last week there was actually 
no spot steam coal on hand at two or three of 
the New York loading ports. 

The Boston retail price of bituminous was ad- 
vanced 25c. to $5.50 per net, effective Sept. 1. 
This compares with $4.40, the price a year ago. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. load- 
ing ports at points designated, are about as fol- 
lows, per gross ton: 


Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 
fields Som’s’t Creek? 


Philad’la... $2.50@3.20 $2.80@3.35 $3.07@3.17 
New York.. 2.80@3.50 3.10@3.65 3.37@3.47 
Baltimore HS 0 ae eee ee 3.00@3.10 
F.o.b. mines 1.25@1.95 1.55@2.10 2.00@2.10 


2 On contract. 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $3.50 
up, f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va. On 
ears Boston and Providence the range for the 
same coals is $5.50@6. 


September 9, 1916_ 


Anthracite—While the clearer weather has 
helped the movement of tows the shortage of do- 
mestic sizes at practically all the piers has con- 
tinued to make receipts light in this territory at 
points reached via water. The dealers are In- 
creasingly worried as the season advances and the 
heavy September demand is right on top of them. 
Egg and broken are still the sizes in shortest 
supply, with stove getting less available. 

__ Effective Sept. 1, two or three of the New York 

shippers who control their own barge transpor- 
tation to Boston points announced that rates were 
advanced 25c. so presumably. the present water 
freight on those barges is figured at 75c. in- 
stead of 50c. 


NEW YORK 


Some premiums offered for quick delivery of 
anthracite. Chestnut taking full price. Steam 
sizes easy. Bituminous market reacts at con- 
clusion of railroad negotiations. Demand strong 
and supplies short. 


Anthracite—The threatened tie-up of the rail- 
roads was negligible on the anthracite market. 
There was very little increased ordering as the 
dealers felt there would be no tie-up. Demand 
continues heavy and some dealers have been of- 
fered small premiums for quick deliveries. Free 
ceals are scarce while most shippers accept or- 
ders subject to delay in shipment. Orders for 
delivery extending over several weeks are as a 
rule, refused, and predictions of 50c. premiums 
on domestic coals by Oct. 1 are heard. 

Production is not up to normal and some oper- 
ators are hesitating before taking on new cus- 
tomers. Individuals have sufficient orders ahead 
te take their product for some time. 

All domestic coal sent to Tidewater is easily 
taken up and the only delay in shipment is the 
scarcity of bottoms. Egg and stove sizes remain 
_searce while chestnut is gaining strength, due 
to the insistence of shippers that a portion of 
each delivery shall contain some of this size. 
With only an occasional exception all free chest- 
nut is bringing full company circular. Pea coal 
is easy but prices are firm, very little concessions 
being made. The better grades are scarce. 

The steam sizes are plentiful. Demand is slow 
ana prices easy. Some cheap grades of buck- 
wheat No. 1 can be had at 25c. below full price. 
Buckwheat No. 2 is the longest of these coals and 
some shippers are asking for offers to move their 
holdings. 

Current quotations, ‘per gross ton, f.o.b. tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
PACON ober ork latin atetitdis 4.95 nee; 
at harere ath shake cass 5.45 5.45@5.55 
US ge 2 angi Ait eee 5.70 5.70@5.80 
ERR PPM cudl 5 lle! anaes &, 76 DLAD 
PEC Nee era ee ate eee 4.00 3.90@4.00 
LAUT Se ee eae Be gas 2.65@2.75 
Lc AN arin 2.20 2.10@2.20 
EEA aa ea 1.95 1.85@1.95 
Helena tapes cyto tacs. ji ec Oieaek ake bear tars BS Ee 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. 
higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—The threatened tie-up of the rail- 
roads made a decided impression on the bitumin- 
ous market. Quotations advanced quickly and 
when it was felt certain that the difficulty would 
be settled there was a noticeable reaction. Some 
few speculators, who had taken advantage of the 
situation expecting to realize still higher prices, 
hastened to dispose of their coal. During the few 
days of anxiety quotations jumped and on Thurs- 
day they went above $4. Sales were reported at 
$3.90. The next day, however, when it became 
evident that the labor trouble would be settled 
the market eased off and quotations fell to about 
$3.50, taking a still further drop of 25c. for 
ordinary coals the following day. 

This week opened with the market steady. De- 
mand was brisk but outside of the contract coals 
there was little in evidence. Free coals are 
searce. Some large users with running contracts 
are buying in the open market. The coal regions 
are being thoroughly canvassed by buyers from 
New England and as a result mine prices are 
stronger than on the Tidewater basis, fancy coals 
being held near the $2.25 mark with other grades 
quoted at from $1.40 to $1.95. 

Labor and ear shortage continue to interfere 
with production and some mines are getting out 
less than 60% of normal capacity. 

Inquiries for export coal are numerous and 
some contracts at prices from 30 to 45c. over quo- 
tations of last spring are reported as being closed. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades follow: 


Port 
Reading 


Mine 


St. George Price 


George Crk. 
Big Vein. $3.50@3.75 $3.50@3.75 Pip oGeee 


Tyson... 3.30@3.50 3.30@3.50 -75@1.95 
RleatHeld, 6 3720@3.85. .... 022% 1.65@1.80 
3 Sia, | ai a eS ee 1.95@2.15 
Mo 2 a eee 1.85@1.95 
Som’r. Co.. 3.25@3.40 3.25@3.40 1.70@1.85 
Que’ho’ing. 3.10@3.20 3.10@3.20 1.55@1.65 
W. V.'Fa’rm’t 

Thrqua. 3.25@3.30 3.25@3.30 1.45@1.50 

Mine-run 3.20@3.25 3.20@3.35 1.40@1.45 
West. Md... 2.95@3.00 2.95@3.00 1.40@1.45 


COAL AGH 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite market unsettled by strike rumors. 
Orders heavy, wholesale and retail. All sizes in 
good demand, with chestnut improving. Steam 
coals active. Better collections. Sudden rise in 
bituminous, but prices again react to about nor- 
mal. Coast shipments good, but exports only 
fair. 


Anthracite—Due to anticipation of a strike, 
the market was in a fever of excitement during 
the first days of the month, but at this time 
matters have eased off to almost normal. It 
is not unlikely that most shippers sold _ suffi- 
cient coal during the unsettled period to carry 
them through the first three weeks of the month. 
Conditions were most unusual and the harvest 
has by no means been confined to the whole- 
salers. The retailer enjoyed a flood of orders 
that would ordinarily require a severe winter 
blizzard to produce. The retailers have all along 
expected a good fall and winter’s business, but 
the sudden and early buying due to the strike 
scare was particularly pleasing, as every cellar 
filled now will mean so much less work when 
severe weather arrives. Even should there be 
a reaction and business fall off for a few 
weeks there has been much accomplished and at 
good prices. 

The dealers hardly needed the added incentive 
to cause them to buy, but the demands on them 
meant greatly increased calls on the _ shippers. 
And despite heavy ordering shipments, especially 
by the big companies, have been unusually light 
for some weeks and some. sizes have been scarce 
enough to cause alarm to several large buyers. 
The manufacturing interests have also been ur- 
gent in their requests for consignments on ac- 
count of their contracts. Altogether it has been 
a most strenuous effort to keep all interests 
anywhere near satisfied. 

Despite the excellent condition of the mar- 
ket price-cutting among the retailers has broken 
out again in the Kensington district, with con- 
cessions aS much as 50c. a ton being made on 
some sizes. 

Broken coal, which has been in such unusual 
demand on contracts, is still in short supply 
locally. All the dealers who have a_ small 
amount of business on this size, either for small 
manufacturing concerns, or domestic use, have 
been unable to obtain even the few cars neces- 
sary to supply their trade. It is not a question 
of price, but they gladly pay the full circular 
of $3.60. 

Egg requisitions show no sign of dimunition and 
one hears of no price cutting on this size; in 
previous years at this time, even with the lower 
circular, there was much cutting, but now $4.15 
is secured without difficulty. 

The demand for stove is even greater than ever 
and shippers are beginning to look upon the 
situation as hopeless. Business placed early in 
August is, in numerous eases, still unfilled, and 
some of the operators are now refusing orders 
unless accompanied by chestnut. Many of the 
retailers, acting on the suggestion of their ship- 
pers, are urging their trade to try other domestic 
sizes in order to relieve the pressure on stove. 

Chestnut is gaining the needed -strength, but 
the orders for this size have not kept pace with 
the others. The price is generally $4.50 except for 
off coals. 

Pea is being bought quite heavily and is now 
causing no concern. This size is sure to sell 
without solicitation for the balance of the season 
and no good grades can be purchased now at 
less than $2.80. This size and stove are the two 
most likely to bring premiums this coming winter. 

Much complaint is being heard from the few 
selected buyers who early in the season placed 
blanket orders for all sizes at prices considerably 
below circular. Shipments have been so slow 
that they have been compelled to go into the open 
market and plead for coal at circular rates. The 
shippers who made the mistake of selling this 
coal too early, and unnecessarily sacrificing the 
prices, now find themselves the objects of much 
unfavorable criticism. 

The steam coals are in an excellent position, 
with practically all shippers well sold up on 
buckwheat, while the other sizes such as rice, 
boiler and barley are also in good demand, 
having lost but little of the impetus they gained 
during the strike scare. 

The shippers are also reporting collections im- 
proving, as is usually the case at this time of 
year, when coal begins to move from the retail 
yards, but this phase of the business was also 
stimulated by the exciting events of the past 
week. 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, at mines for 
line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide 
shipment are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken.. $3.60 $4.75 Buck.... 1.65 2: 5D 

eae 4.15 PRP OMORICC. virce. lb sO0) <a. 

Stove 4.40 5.60 Boiler.... .90 1.80 

Nut 4.50 ®.55 | Barley... REO) Tate 
Peas vitae SO 3.70 | 


Bituminous—The threatened strike was the dis- 
turbing element in the market this week, the effects 
of which have not as yet worn off, except that all 
breathe easier now that the impending clash is 
settled for the time being. During the heighth 
of the scramble for fuel the question of quality 


was disregarded entirely, it being simply a matter 
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of getting coal of any kind. Spot coal standing at 
the piers quickly advanced to prices ranging 
from $2 to $2.70, while cars in transit sold from 
$1.75 to $2.25. Of course, on the receipt of the 
news from Washington of the passage of the 
eight-hour law, the prices rapidly receded from 
these figures, but even at that most grades at 
this time now show a fair increase over the nor- 
mal level of last week. 

An element which always crops up in a rising 
market is again beginning to show itself, and 
that is the number of mines being offered for 
sale. These are usually operations whose product 
is not very desirable and the owners take advan- 
tage of the situation to dispose of them. One 
shipper reports three tenders of this kind being 
made to him in one day. 

Tide shipments to coast points have recently 
been quite heavy, although foreign shipments 
have fallen off, most of the exports that are being 
made going to South American ports. 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, are 
as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein............. $1.95@2.10 
South Fork Miller Vein..)..7....... 2.00@2.05 
Clearfield (ordinary) soos. 0) cea es 1.50@1.65 
Somerset (ordinary). 2.24... 02.2" « 1.55@1.60 
West Va. Freeport. ....... 5. ba 1.40@1.50 
MaimmMmont Case ee ete me eile ye a 1.65@1.70 
Fairmont gas, mine-run............. 1.50@1.70 
Marmont cas; slacks. snes 2.2. haat 1.30@1.35 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 1.45@1.50 
Fairmont Mmine-rTuneaet. cess. ee ne 1.35@1.45 
Painmontislack ees te ae nek 1.380@1.35 
BALTIMORE 
Price advances made under strike fear well 


maintained and coal is scarce. Anthracite men 


caught in flurry also. 


Bituminous—Prices advanced sharply toward 
the close of last week when it seemed certain 
that a vast railroad strike was coming and when 
i; was realized that Baltimore did not have 
enough coal even for immediate necessities in 
many cases. At the close of business last Sat- 
urday any coal at tide or on cars for this point 
was commanding from $3.25 to $3.50 a ton, mine 
basis, or about double the prices of a week previ- 
ous. With little or no coal free here over Labor 
Day and the poor period of production which al- 
ways follow such a time of celebration, the trade 
remained exceptionally firm and good steam coals 
at tide are still around $3, mine basis. 

The week was one of excitement to the trade, 
large profits to a number of coal men who were 
fortunate enough to have any free coal on hand 
and one in which consumers paid, in many cases, 
almost anything asked. It was clear that busi- 
ness interests here had for the most part utterly 
ignored the warnings that a strike would bring 
a fuel famine and the firm tendency holds even 
after the immediate cause has been removed by 
cancellation of the strike order. 

Tuesday morning saw the first real break in 
the market, when a rush of coal came through 
on all the railroads centering here. A much 
lighter inquiry was noted and added softness to 
the situation. Steam coals of all varieties 
dropped here to a mine basis price of $2 to $2.25. 
thus ending the short but healthy boom that had 
carried prices locally to as high as $3.50 gen- 
erally, and in some cases $3.75, mine basis, the 
highest since the anthracite strike of 1903. 


Anthracite—While price changes did not figure 
in the situation, the anthracite dealer also passed 
through a period of excitement. Every dealer 
here was deluged with orders for immediate de- 
livery and urged to finish up those on the books. 
The trade usually takes August and early Sep- 
tember to clear up business placed during the 
summer by customers who do not use fuel until 
the winter weather sets in. Some dealers pushed 
their deliveries but others advised caution and 
promised that there was enough yard supply of 
authracite to meet all immediate needs long past 
any period over which a strike could extend into 
cold weather. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments heavy, both foreign and coastwise. 


Bunker demand good. Stocks very light. Prices 
soaring. 
The movement, for export and coastwise ac- 


count, is large. There is no lessening of the for- 
eign demand and coastwise shipment is increasing, 
particularly to New England ports. Shipments 
foreign still show the same range of destina- 
tions as in recent months, indicating that the coals 
of Hampton Roads are being favorably received. 
One former criticism of American coal, its small 
size, has been eliminated as the foreign con- 
sumer has a chance to try the coal and learn 
its high quality. 

Among the exports of the past week .it is inter- 
esting to note the cargo of Pocahontas shipped 
for a whaling station at South Georgia, about as 
far south as it is possible to go. About a year 
ago a similar cargo was sent to a whaling station 
in the Falkland Islands. These stations formerly 
received their supplies from England, but have 
expressed themselves as well pleased with Amer- 
ican coal. 

The requirements of the Navy Department have 
been heavy for the past week. Five Navy colliers, 
aggregating some fifty to sixty thousand tons, 
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vere loaded, in addition to a large number of 
Naval barges. 

The New England market is badly in need 
of coal and sales are reported at $6.50 at Mystic 
Wharf, Boston. Foreign freights show an easier 
tendency, which will probably return some of 
the American schooners to the coastwise trade. 
Going rates from Hampton Roads to Boston are 
quoted at $1.85@2 for large carriers. 

The requirements of bunker steamers still re- 
main large. This is partly normal demand, 
though on account of the scarcity of coal on the 
other side a number of steamers bunker at Hamp- 
ton Roads for the round voyage. 

The total dumpings for the three Hampton 
Roads coal roads for the month of August were: 
Norfolk & Western, 821,412 tons; Chesapeake & 
Ohio, 446,918 tons; Virginian, 386,361 tons; 
total, 1,654,691 tons. As will be noted, the Nor- 
folk & Western dumped to within a few thousand 
tons of the combined tonnage of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and Virginian. There are a large num- 
ber of vessels waiting for cargo, but it is not 
expected that the dumpings for September will 
equal August on account of the poor receipts of 
coal over all roads. Custom House figures show 
the coal exports of Hampton Roads for the year 
ending June 30 as 5,654,679 tons. 

On account of the heavy demands in anticipa- 
tion of a railway strike supplemented by the light 
shipments, stocks are down to almost nothing. 
All shippers are short and have a number of 
vessels waiting for cargo. Last week all classes 
of consumers were endeavoring to protect them- 
selves and stock up, which resulted in an un- 
precedented demand, particularly in the local 
market. A number. of consumers had to pay 
dearly for what little coal they were able to get. 
Shippers with any surplus had no difficulty in 
securing almost any price. Sales were reported as 
high as $3.50 per net ton on track. 

Contract demands of all shippers are so. heavy 
and free coal so scarce that quotations are 
nominal and not given for future delivery. The 
ruling prices at present are, for Pocahontas and 
New River, for cargo shipment, both foreign and 
coastwise, $3.50@4 per gross ton, for local deliv- 
ery $3@3.50 per net ton on track, for bunker 


delivery $3.50@4 per gross ton, plus 10c. per 
ton trimming. The high-volatile coals are in 
good demand, also commanding about $3@3.50 


per gross ton. Anthracite sells at $7.50 per net 


ton delivered. 

Railroad Tonnages—The following is a compara- 
tive statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for the weeks ended Sept. 2, 1915- 
16, and for the first 10 weeks of the last half of 
the years: 

——Week——~ —— 10 Weeks —— 
1915 1916 1915 1916 


Nor. & West. 232,394 179,329 1,875,683 1,618,566 





Ches. & Ohio. 82,485 87,723 967,636 969,828 
Virginian..... 72,302 83,750 679,522 878,256 
Total...... 387,181 350,802 3,522,841 3,466,640 


PANAMA CANAL 


Fuel movement through the canal for the week 
euded Aug. 20 was as follows: 


Vessel From To Tons 
Buenaventura Norfolk San Diego 7,151 
Good Hope Norfolk — — Mejillones 5,707 
Greenwic Philadelphia Valparaiso *2,319 

*Coke. 
On Aug. 29 the canal was closed by slides 


and at latest reports, Sept. 5, no vessels had been 
able to pass, though it was expected to have it 
eleared almost daily. 


PUM ad 


Ocean Shipping 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 


ey 


Coal charters have been reported as follows 

during the past week: 
PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Henry Tegner Havana 865 
Fjell Manzanillo 581 
Balboa Santiago 372 
VIRGINIA 
W. M. Critchett Bermuda 
Brookwood River Plata 1,987 $15.00 
J. M. W. Hall Los Palmas 491 
Alex. Kjelland River Plata 1,815 14.40 
Majoren Rio Janeiro 1,949 12.50 
Queen of Scots Montevideo 1,296 12.00 
C. A. Donnell Barcelona *990 32.00 
ATLANTIC RANGE 
Canfield River Plata 1,718 
NEW YORK 
Geo. H. Ames Halifax BPA 
BALTIMORE 

Skinfaxe Port Limon 964 
Banan Tela 948 
Honduras Santa Marta 704 
Santa Cecelia Rio Janeiro 4,026 
Finland River Plate 1,599 

* Coke. 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Since our last report we chartered a large 
number of steamers for export coal, but the ma- 
jority of these fixtures were not reported. During 
this period a steamer was chartered by others, 
from Virginia to Rio, at or about $14 net, and 
we chartered steamers for the same voyage, at 
$12.50 net, which charters we can duplicate. We 
also chartered a number of steamers for coals to 
the Lower Plate, at or about $14.40. Rates to 
the Mediterranean are easier for prompt tonnage, 
but rates to the Windward are firmer. 

We would quote freight rates on 
steamer as follows: 


coal by 


Aug. 29 Sept. 5 
West Coast Italy.... $27.60@28.80 $26.40@28.80 


Marseille? ae 26.40 about 25.20 about 
Barcelona*?,....... 24.00 about 21.60@24.00 
Montevideo........ 15.00 about 14.40 about 
Buenos Aires....... 15.00 about 14.40 about 
Rosario... eee 15.60 about 15.60 about 
Rio Janeiro......... 13.50@14.00 12.50 about 
Santos I oS, 14.00@14.50 13.00 about 
Chile (good port).... 8.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 
Havana... 7). tee 3.75@ 4.00 3.75@ 4.00 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.00@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 
Cienfuegos......... 5.25 about 5.25 about 
Port au. Spain 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 
St. Lucia..! eee 5.50 about 5.75@ 6.00 
St. Thomas; -..eee 5.00 about 5.25@ 5.50 
Barbados: sae 5.50@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.00 
Kingston... eee 5.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 
Curacao?...3)) aaa 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.25 
Santiagou.+) se eee 5.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 
Guantanamo........ 5.25@ 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 
Bermudas. eee 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 
Vera Cruzace ane 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 
Tampico. .....4e eee 5.50@ 5.75 5.50@ 5.75 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1? And p.e. 


2? Or other good Spanish port. 

Note. Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or 
off port of discharge.” 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 


NORFOLK 

Vessel Destination Tons 
Carlo? Savona, Italy 6,423 
Kongsli® Buenos Aires, A.R. 8,211 
Tea? Livorno, Italy 6,474 
Erik IIs Para, Brazil 2,622 
Viva? Valparaiso, Chile PHN 
Hugo® Cienfuegos, Cuba *217 
Governor Powers® Lisbon, Portugal 2,525 
Bella7 F Cardenas, Cuba 751 
Lewisham? Pisagua, Chile 3,869 
Veratyr® Puerto Padre, Cuba 2,192 

NEWPORT NEWS 
Edith? Havana, Cuba 4,200 
Hugo® Cienfuegos, Cuba 1,521 
Neptune? Port of Spain 456 
Crown of Galicia? Port of Spain 5,492 
Crown of Galicia? Georgetown, B.G. 1,252 
Venator? Cardenas, Cuba 765 
Chas. G. Endicott® Casa Blanca, Mor. 1,023 
Forde? Rio de Janeiro 2,836 
Leonatus? Antilla, Cuba 3,206 
Grove ° Point a Pitre 1,433 
Ludgate?® Frey Bentos, Arg. 5,180 
Munalbro? Havana, Cuba 6,573 
PHILADELPHIA 
Titania Genoa 
Nordlyst Barcelona 
Balboat Santiago 372 
Boden Gothenburg 
Pathfinder} Guayanilla 
Moldegaard Havana 
Albania Genoa 
Nordlandt Havana 
lala Buenos Aires 1,248 
BALTIMORE 
Theodore Williams Argentina 4,098 
Amelia uba — 771 
Tenasserun Argentina 5,694 
Lewis K. Thurlow Cuba 3,610 
Andrea Costa Italy | 5,045 
Neilrose Argentina 4,671 
Claveresk Cuba 6,100 
*Anthracite. + Coke. 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. ? Berwind-White Co. 
3? Castner Curran & Bullit. * Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. © Dexter & Carpente:, Inc. 
7C.G. Blake Co.  * New River Coal Co. ® Flat 
Top Fuel Co. 2° C. & O. Coal Agency Co. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Except for a sharp demand for quick steamers 
ten days ago there is no material change in rates 
from Hampton Roads to Boston; $2 is still the 
quoted freight on large tonnages. 15@25c. more 
being asked for small carriers to shoal water 
points ; $1.85 continues to be the rate from Nor- 
folk to Providence and Fall River. $2.50@3 is 
being paid for small schooners out of New York 
for points east of the Penobscot. There was a 
flurry in rates from New York to Long Island 
Sound ports for a few days, several boats being 
taken by New York dealers to store coal. As 
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high as $1.50 was paid to Providence, but with 
the strike averted rates sagged off to $1.10@1.15, 
and $1.25 to New Bedford. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


A High Vessel Rate—A record price for a long- 
time charter has been obtained by the Coast- 
wise Transportation Co. for their steamer “‘Suf- 
folk.” This steamer has been chartered by a 
, Philadelphia concern for five years at a rate of 
$40,000 a month. The charterers will send the 
“Suffolk” to South America with coal from a 
Chesapeake Bay port, and she will return with 
manganese ore. 


A New Coal Vessel—A new vessel has just 
been added to the coal trade. She is the three- 
masted schooner “James M. W. Hall,” owned 
by Rogers & Webb, of Boston, and _ recently 
launched at Phippsburg, Me. She has been char- 
tered at a high rate to load a cargo of coal 
at Norfolk for Las Palmas, Canary Islands. 


War Losses—The “Journal of Commerce” says 
that the number of merchant ships lost since the 
beginning of the European War up to Sept. 4, 
1916, from all causes, is 1,584 with a total gross 
tonnage of 2,939,915. 


: Lake Markets : 
SioresssuazaactiveunausarssnetattartaansssfiiiiGaaninien terrane teseheTT GRRE 
PITTSBURGH 
Production unsatisfactory. Demand heavy and 
prices higher. New markets for high grade 


The coal market stiffened further last week, 
due to the general influence of heavier demand, 
Shortage of cars and some shortage of labor. 
None of the stiffening was attributed to the 
threatened railroad strike, though this may pos- 
sibly ‘have been a _ contributing cause. This 
week, with the danger of a railroad strike re- 
moved, finds the market still very strong, and 
prices are quotable 10c. a ton higher all around, 
putting mine-run for prompt shipment at $1.50 as 
minimum, so that the prompt market is at last 
up to the circular price, a price that was 
really ignored entirely when the bulk of the sea- 
son contracts were made. 

Coal production last week was barely up to 
the average of preceding weeks, car and labor 
shortage interfering to a considerable extent, 
and as this week started with a holiday there 
will be a definite restriction this week. The 
iron and steel industry is taking its full quota of 
coal as it is working to maximum capacity, while 
local demand for spot is fair and there is fre- 
quent inquiry for high grade coal to go outside 
the usual tributary district. We quote: Slack, 
$1.10@1.25; mine-run,  $1.50@1.60; %4-in., 
$1.60@1.70; 1%4-in., $1.70@1.80, per net ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Some big orders given in expectation of a 
strike. Not much increased delivery. Some ad- 
vance paid for bituminous. Rail trade active. 


Bituminous-—-The expected flurry, based on a 
possible railroad strike, was on for several days. 
Consumers for about the first time this season 
saw their supply likely to be cut off and flooded 
the offices of shippers with orders which could 
not be filled. Some, with contracts calling for 
a car at long intervals, demanded half a dozen 
cars immediately, while others insisted on new 
orders being placed at advanced prices, when the 
shippers admitted their inability to fill them. 

With the announcement that there would be 
ne strike, the rushing demand ceased and the 
trade has been quiet though shippers are still 
finding it hard to get cars of any class. The 
mines report an increased scarcity of all cars 
while men are scarcer and it looks as if it 
would be impossible to increase the output 
materially for a long time. 

The strikes at various mines are mostly off, 
but the shippers do not find coal any more plenti- 
ful, so the inference is that the consumption’ is 
increasing. Certain ambitious salesmen report 
a record trade. 

Prices are strong, especially slack and three- 
quarter, with Ohio No. 8 and Allegheny Valley 


selling about 25c. under Pittsburgh. Regular 
quotations remain as follows: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
TMP se ee $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
Three-quarter..... 2.85 2.60 Sa ahs: 
IMane-rtins ss see oe 2 75 2.50 2.60 
Slack tsetse 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—The general trade improves slowly, 
but locally it remains much as usual. This mar- 
ket is sure of its coal and will wait till the fall 
sets in and it is time to start the furnaces. 

There has for some time been a good rail 
movement and the shipments by Lake would in- 
crease if the coal could be had. Movements 
from the mines are slow and promise to remain 
so. When the rush comes there will be no sur- 
plus Eastward to meet it and consumers will have 
to wait. A cold winter would tax the shippers to 
meet the actual needs, 


“ 
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Shipments by Lake are rather light, being for 
the week 86,000 tons, of which 38,800 tons cleared 
for Duluth and Superior, 13,500 tons for Mil- 
waukee, 12,700 tons for Fort William, 10,000 tons 
for Green Bay, 9,300 tons for Chicago and 2,500 
tons for Marquette. Rates to Lake Michigan slow 
docks are about $1 per net ton, and 85e, to fast 
docks. Lake Superior rates are 30 to 40c. The 
September anthracite circular drops all discounts, 
prices being flat f.o.b. cars per net ton on the 
basis of $5.85 for grate, $6.10 for egg and stove, 
$6.35 for chestnut, $5 for pea, prices of smaller 
sizes being furnished on application, On board 
vessels an addition of 25c. per ton is made. 


DETROIT 


Shortened supply imparts strength to steam 
coal trade. Slight improvement in domestic mar- 
ket. Some retailers advance anthracite prices. 
Shippers bid high for Lake boats. 


Bituminous—Because of the shortage of coal 
usually received from the flooded district of West 
Virginia, there is a considerably firmer tone in 
the steam trade. Most of the consumers want 
nut, pea and slack, which, from West Virginia 
mines is held at $1.50; the same price applies to 
three-quarter lump and mine-run is quoted $1.45. 
Diversion of business to Ohio coal stiffens that 
market also, though prices on Ohio slack are 
more or less open, depending on supply. Hocking 
mine-run is $1.35, three-quarter lump $1.50 and 
Gomestic lump $1.75. 

Orders for domestic coal are coming in more 
freely, though not yet in large volume, There is 
very little coal on tracks just now. 


Anthracite—Consumers and retailers are show- 
ing more interest in the anthracite situation. An- 
nouncement was made by a number of local re- 
tailers of an advance of 50c. a ton in the price 
of prepared sizes, Sept. 1, raising the cost to 
the consumer to $8.50 for egg and stove size and 
$8.75 for chestnut. Last fall each size sold for 
$1 less until Oct. 1, when a 50c. advance was 
made. A further increase Oct. 1 this year is 
predicted, dealers asserting overhead expenses 
have greatly increased. 


Lake Trade—Many of the shippers have large 
amounts of coal yet to be moved over the Lake 
routes. Vessel capacity is no more plentiful than 
heretofore and the outlook does not indicate it 
will be any easier to obtain later. Bids of 50c. 
a ton are being made on cargoes to be carried 
to ports at the head of Lake Superior. The rate 
to Milwaukee seems quite steady at 75c. a ton, 
which is a little more than double the rate at 
which contracts were made before navigation 
opened. As high as $1 has been paid on coal 
sent to Chicago. The double holiday resulting 
from Labor Day coming after Sunday, helped 
shippers by causing a number of boats to load 
coal at lower Lake ports. 


CLEVELAND 


Railroad strike scare forces slack prices highest 
in years. Railroads taking all fuel coal they can 
get. Demand for Lake coal increasing. Demand 
exceeds production. 


Up until Aug. 31 the railroad strike scare ran 
coal prices to the highest point reached in several 
years. The highest prices prevailed on coal on 
track at Cleveland that could be delivered to 
the consumer before Labor Day. Slack brought 
as high as $4 net ton f.o.b. Cleveland, but coarse 
coals did not quite reach this mark. 

Conditions also had an affect on prices for 
shipment but the increase was not so large. The 
railroads are all asking for as much fuel coal 
as the operators can supply them, putting no 
limit on what they would take from each mine. 

The demand for Lake coal is increasing and 
conditions are coming to the point where the de- 
mand will be greater than the supply and prices 
will accordingly go higher. 

The car situation is getting worse and fifty per 
cent. car supply seems to be the prevailing per- 
centage. 

It is practically impossible to give a true line 
on prices that will prevail the coming week f.o.b. 


Cleveland. Following are approximate market 
prices per short ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 

Three- Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
SOG a), (2 a ee $2.35 $2.25 $2.25 
Mambridge sii... as 2.35 2°25 abs: 
Middle Dist:....'...'. 2 icy ga eri) Pp V5) 2,15 
Youghiogheny.......... 2.60 Pa 0 Ne OS ey 
iexttspureh............-. 2.60 HOWE vee ahi 
NU STHALTIGIOT tia SyO5Ma a 

TOLEDO 


Coal situation tight in Toledo and prices firm. 
Supplies scarce. 


There is a scarcity all along the line and a 
general tightening up that is felt in every depart- 
ment of the trade. There is a shortage of labor 
everywhere wich has complicated the situation 
to a large extent. The Lake trade shares in the 
general tightness. Difficulty has also been ex- 
perienced in securing boats, but this has been 
largely a question of price and boats have been 
obtainable for all coal which has come in for 
Lake shipments upon the payment of exorbitant 
rates. 

Dealers generally are in the market for good 
supplies and seem willing to pay the high prices 
if they can secure the coal. Slack is being 
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quoted here at $1.50 and is selling close to the 
quotations. Domestic lump is $2.25 to $2.50 and 
mine-run from $1.25 to $1.50. Pocahontas is 
quoted at $2.25, There is only an ordinary sup- 
ply of coal at the docks. The threatened rail- 
read strike had a large influence on the frantic 
efforts which are being made to secure supplies. 


COLUMBUS 


Trade continues strong in every department. 
Advanced prices well maintained. All consumers 
rapidly covering their requirements. 


The advanced circular prices of Sept. 1 have 
been well maintained and in some instances, even 
higher prices have been secured. The possibility 
of a railroad strike caused a rush among the 
larger users and spot shipments were, for a time, 
selling at a premium. 

The domestic trade has been active all along 
the line. Retailers have been placing orders lib- 
erally and many have asked for rush shipments. 
But on the whole the retailers accumulated stocks 
several weeks ago in view of the threatened strike 
and most of them are in fair shape. Retail 
prices are firm at the advanced lists. Pocahontas 
is selling freely and the same is true of West 
Virginia splints. There is also a good demand 
for Hocking, Jackson and Pomeroy grades. White 
and Red Ash are both moving in larger quantities 
and anthracite is strong. 

Iron and steel plants have accumulated con- 
siderable supplies and the same is true of public 
utilities, but some of the steam users have short 
stocks. There is exceptional strength shown in 
the small sizes with nut, pea and slack selling as 
high as $1.40. Railroads are taking a large ton- 
nage for the movement of trains. 

Lake trade is still active and during the past 
week the Toledo docks of the Hocking Valley 
Railway Co., handled 117,000 tons for shipment 
to the Northwest. Indications point to a short- 
age of more than 1,000,000 tons in the upper 
Lake region. Every effort is being made to rush 
as large a tonnage to the Northwest as is pos- 
sible before the close of navigation. 

The car shortage is apparently growing worse, 
especially on the West Virginia roads. As a 
result, production has been considerably cur- 
tailed. The Hocking Valley is about the only 
Ohio. road with anything near a full car supply. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines are as 


follows: 
Hock- Pom- Eastern 

ing eroy Ohio 
Resereened lump:.....:. $1.75 $2.00 ..... 
Inch and a quarter...... 1.65 1.85 $1.65 
Three-quarter inch...... 1.55 sheng, 1.45 
Nutini a eee ek. 1.40 150 1.35 
Eggs merece 1.40"). 1.48 oe, 
Mine; rimtereaeeer ee 61.35 1.40 1.30 
Nut, pea and slack...... 1.25 1.30 Te20 
Coarsesslackeeemere) ar 61.15 1320) 1 Bt 


CINCINNATI 


Transportation difficulties and improving de- 
mand have added much strength to the market. 
Buying is active. Available supplies in many 
cases are below current demands: 


Threats of a general railroad strike, with an 
apparently increasing scarcity of cars have em- 
phasized the difficulty in getting coal; this bids 
fair to increase as the season advances and de- 
mand for current consumption rises. In spite of 
the reduced requirements of West Virginia mines, 
caused by the elimination of those damaged by 
the flood, there are many operations working with 
only about 50% car supply, and the average is 
not estimated at higher than 60%. 

With the steam demand very heavy, and prices 
correspondingly high for nut and slack and run- 
of-mine from all sections, and the domestic mar- 
ket losing the sluggishness which has recently 
characterized it, the market is in the best possi- 
ble position. The only difficulty will be in meet- 
ing the demand now in evidence. Retailers are 
in the market in increasing numbers, realizing 
that they have in many cases waited too late for 
their winter’s supply, and some incr-ases in price 
to domestic consumers have been unnounced in 


consequence, 
LOUISVILLE 


Strike prospects created uncertainty which has 
left the market in a ragged condition. Car 
shortage serious. Prices up and some industries 
without fuel. 


Prospects of the railway employees’ strike 
caused strenuous efforts to be made to get coal 
out and all quotations were conditional and gen- 
erally subject to cancellation. In fact many-con- 
tracts reported are subject to cancellation, strike 
or no strike. Coal operators do not feel that 
the crisis has been bridged, but has only been 
set ahead, and are more or less generally disposed 
to fight it out without concessions to the union 
element. 

The car shortage is still extremely trying, man- 
ufacturers dependent on the Kentucky supply, in 
many cases closing down for lack of fuel. Prices 
are most variable, subject to advance without 
notice or even cancellation, strike or no strike. 
As high as $2 a ton, f.o.b. the mines has been 
asked for nut and slack, with many sales at 
$1.50, block is quoted at $2@2.40, and deliveries 
uncertain. The domestic movement has increased 
and approaching cold weather is stimulating con- 
sumer stocking operations. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Prompt coke stiff but may decline later on re- 
lief of scarcity. General prospects better. Pro- 
duction and shipments slightly reduced. 


The removal of the threat of a general rail- 
road strike is likely to bring about an easier coke 
market eventually, but thus far there has been 
no material change. While the fact was not con- 
fessed, it is very probable that many furnaces 
endeavored to stock coke in the past fortnight, 
so that they would be able to operate their 
furnaces a little while longer in case of a rail- 
road strike, though at the best they would usu- 
ally have to bank within a few days if the move- 
ment of coke were stopned. The scarcity of coke 
is bound to continue this week as one whole day 
is lost on account of the holiday while all the 
furnaces continued in blast. 

The view of operators as to the more distant 
future of the coke market, say for six or nine 
months, is decidedly more optimistic. The opera- 
tors have been impressed with the demand for 
Pittsburgh coal, resulting in a steadily advancing 
coal market, with demand running over to Con- 
nellsville coal despite the disadvantage of 1l5c. 
in freight rates, and there has also been an in- 
creasing demand for byproduct coal. Still higher 
prices are expected for coal, even high enough 
possibly to make the coal bring as much profit 
as if it were turned into coke at about present 
prices. Views as to contracts for the first half of 
the new year have been altered and as high as 
$2.75 is spoken of as a possible contract price 
Thus far there has been no active negotiation. 
We quote: Prompt furnace, $2.70@2.80; con- 
tract, nominal, $2.50@2.60; spot foundry, $3.25@ 
3.50; contract, $3.25@3.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier”? reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Aug. 26 at 397.495 tons, a decrease 
of 10,565 tons, and shipments at 398,969 tons, a 
decrease of 9,210 tons. 


Buffalo—In spite of the opening of a large 
number of byproduct ovens the price of coke is 
still firm, though it was predicted that they would 
be seriously affected by it. Quotations remain on 
the basis of $5.25 for best 72-hr. Connellsville 
foundry, $5 for 48-hr. furnace, $4.40 for high sul- 
phur and $4.25 for stock. 


Chicago—Coke is exuberant with a further up- 
ward tendency in prices owing to efforts to ob- 
tain reserve tonnage by retailers and foundries. 
But little tonnage was available this week. By- 
product domestic sizes advanced 10c. per ton on 
the first of the month. Nominal. prices per net 
ton f.o.b. cars Chicago, are as follows: Con- 
nellsville, $6@6.25; Wise County, $6@6.25; by- 
product foundry, $6@6.25; byproduct domestic, 
$4.95@5.50; gas house, $4.50@4.75. 


PUL 


Middle Western : 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Possibility of a railroad strike caused an ab- 
normal market. Supplies short and prices rising. 
Speculative high prices on screenings. Increased 
production of coarser sizes. Smokeless very 
strong. Anthracite tight. 


The threatened tie-up of the railroads caused a 
very active market over the entire West. The 
seriousness of the situation was intensified when 
railroads began to place embargoes on coal move- 
ment and gave preference to the transportation of 
food supplies. Screenings advanced as high as 
50c. per ton over quotations made last week; 
Central Illinois fine coal was selling at $1.40, 
and Southern Illinois as high as $1.50. Frequent 
orders were placed by retailers for storage coal 
because of fear of a general railroad strike. 

While Sept. 1 ushered in an advance on nearly 
all sizes, the runaway market made the new 
schedules appear merely nominal. Some of the 
railroads notified the mines that they would take 
their entire output, and consequently in some dis- 
tricts, coal for commercial purposes was exceed- 
ingly short. In nearly every district lump coal 
has been selling at an advance of approximately 
50c. per ton compared with the previous week. 

The car situation still handicaps shippers, and 
empties are increasingly scarce. Operators who 
have open tonnage available are selecting the 
customers to be favored—a thing unheard of 
since the anthracite strike of several years ago. 
Accumulated tonnage at the mines melted away 
quickly in the early part of the week and even 
with the proposed strike deciared off, but little 
reaction is noted and it is expected that the 
natural demand during the balance of the season 
will be sufficient to maintain the present schedule 
of prices. Operators have not been so optimistic 
in years as at the present time. 

Quite a number of wholesalers and producers 
have withdrawn their traveling salesmen, since 
more than enough orders to keep the mines run- 
ning full time have been received by mail. Some 
Illinois companies are refusing to accept any 
further orders for lump, egg and nut for imme- 
diate shipment. Complaints were made by city 
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officials of Chicago that shippers were quoting 
excessive prices in the face of the city’s urgent 
need for additional supplies to bridge over the ex- 
pected strike. On Monday of this week there was 
enough coal delivered at the city’s pumping sta- 
tions to last more than three weeks. 

Movement of coal up the Great Lakes is show- 
ing no increase. The tonnage for three weeks 
of August was about two-thirds what it was 
during the corresponding period a year ago, thus 
making an apparent shortage to date of nearly 
2,600,000 tons. It is felt that this is lost tonnage 
and cannot be replaced by the end of the Lak2 
season. It is reported that as high as 60c. is 
being paid for bottoms owing to scarcity of coal 
at the head of the Lakes so near the end of the 
season. More Illinois and Indiana coal is moving 
Northwest, but the short car supply has retarded 
this expansion to some extent. 


CHICAGO 

Abnormally high prices prevail for screenings. 
Domestic coal short. Smokeless selling at a 
premium. 

Franklin County coal, including both steam and 
domestic sizes, has been selling at premium 
prices. Some operators have withdrawn certain 
sizes from the market. Car supply has averaged 
about 50% of requirements during the week. 
Seme large consumers have not been supplied, 
and Southern Tilinois coals being oversold, they 
have been anxiously looking about for stocks. 

During August the Franklin County mines 
shipped approximately 800,000 tons of coal, and 
on the last day of the month had but twelve cars 
on tracks unbilled, consisting mostly of No. 1 
nut. The field is now producing an average of 
nearly 45,000 tons daily. 

Franklin and Williamson County open screen- 
ings have been sold as high as $1.50 this week, 
with very little free tonnage moving below $1.25. 
The Williamson County situation is similar to 
that in Franklin County. Domestic lump and 
egg, Nos. 1 and 2 washed, as well as Nos. l 
and 2 nut have been selling as high as $2.10 per 
ton during the week. At the close of the week 
the price of screenings from all Southern Illinois 
districts was $1.50 per ton. 

The mines in the Central Illinois district have 
been unable to fill the tremendous demand for 
steam coals from the Chicago district. Lump and 
egg has sold as high as $2, while screenings 
have been selling freely at $1.25. Mines in the 
Fulton and Peoria districts are working over- 
time, operators asking 10c. advance over August 
prices. There is every indication that the Spring- 
field district is sold above capacity for the entire 
month of September. 

Prices of Indiana coal have been moving stead- 
ily upward during the week. Indiana coal in 
storage is inconsiderable, and retailers have been 
scrambling for tonnage this week. Domestic lump 
has sold as high as $2, while screenings have 
reached the $1.50 mark. Knox County operators 
being mostly covered by contracts have. not had 
any considerable quantity of open steam sizes for 
shipment. 

Smokeless mine-run is sold up to $1.85, with 
lump and egg as high as $2.35. Insistent efforts 
on the part of retailers to get under cover on 
smokeless has caused premium prices to be paid. 
Shortage of cars and floods in the Eastern field 
has reduced the stocks in this territory. Owing 
to limited quantity of Pennsylvania smokeless ar- 
riving in this market, prices have soared to a 
high level. 

There is a negligible quantity of West Virginia 
splint on the market and the same is true of 
Kentucky sizes, all coal in transit in the early 
part of the week having been sold with the re- 
sult that prices were withdrawn. 

Anthracite is very much stronger. Prepared 
sizes may advance 25c. due to shortage of sup- 
plies here. All coal in stock and in transit has 
been sold quickly this week. It is expected that 
consumers will actively seek anthracite in Sep- 
tember to supply the deficiency of the last two 
months, and a much better turn-over is looked for 
in that month. On Sept. 1 domestic sizes took the 
usual 10c. increase, while no change was made in 
the price of buckwheat. 
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General Statistics 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
The following is a statement of shipments over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie for July and the seven months 
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No. 775!—Southwestern Portland Cement Co. 
vs. Texas & Pacific Ry. Submitted July 26, 1915. 
Decided June 28, 1916. 

Charges collected by defendants for the trans- 
portation of coal in carloads from Haleyville, 
Okla., to El Paso, Tex., not found to be unreason- 
able or otherwise in violation of the act. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


Allowances to Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern. 








of 1915 and 1916, in short tons: No. 4364. In the matter of allowances to the 
— July ———_.. ———Seven Months———. 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
Anthraciter eprint: ss a N4esns/s 906,509 653,020 6,766,550 6,068,036 
Bituminous tieeeeeM: foe)-le nye. 4,014,712 3,668,146 28,283,849 23,855,500 
Cokeni25-Bta sae Penemennnen. sc bee cones 1,156,559 1,091,344 8,508,352 6,088,195 
Lota] aera eee. 2 ISLE « 6,077,780 5,412,510 43,558,751 36,011,731 


COAL MOVEMENT 
Fuel shipments over 13 leading Eastern carriers 
for May and 5 months of 1915-16 were as follows, 
in short tons: 


Classes and Railroads 
Anthracite: 


Baltimore: SOnrop ee |.0. ics lee. wes = Sere a eee one 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh................. 
Buffatoidsisdnehauma t...2)05% sic. s ia caine 
Chesapeake Oiioae se sock). i. 0 ee ee 
ELriGS Aa RPE oe aliaicoE oe sw sna Gna 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain............. 
Pennsy] Vani anemic... ic ee cs » bie Peay eee 
. Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern............... 
‘Vir piicih ne Seen ¢ccte a 13 bb ctata.s clei cee ee 
WestertisVigt VaAstichmire vhs. «cco. 's) «2a aa Meena 


Bituminous: 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh................. 
Buffalo GI Susquehanng.. sacs 5. + scckene elie 
CResapenikenetoienaeen ec. 5.c csc ioins. x oicrereeeue ae Oteers 
NO) (se os 4 on 8g - ct ee ei oe tS), 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain............. 
New York Central (Buffalo and east)............ 
Norfolk & Western 
Pennsylvania eerie ec. sc sek ss =. soley eee ee 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern............... 
Vir irra tie eee ac cols Gees. oa: s ensuehauneaeteReaunes 


MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 
The following is a comparative statement of 
coal handled by the 17 principal Middle Western 
carriers for the month of April, and the first four 
months of 1915 and 1916: 





Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern Ry. and the White 
Oak Ry. by the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 
and the Virginian Railway Co. Submitted May 6, 

















1915. Decided July 6, 1916. 
Ma 5 Months 

1915 1916 1915 1916 
93,698 78,194 526,828 678,329 
12,234 20,024 77,043 79,989 
464 289 3,049 2,913 
1,367 748 5,060 4,590 
682,775 738,326 3,533,164 4,085,655 
31 124 133 259 
972,995 957,091 4,571,963 4,952,149 
866 438 5,675 5,267 
296 460 519 1,153 
33,136 24,962 136,226 140,018 
1,797,862 1,820,656 8,859,660 9,950,322 
2,723,221 3,103,443 11,730,282 14,395,909 
599,229 670,352 2,810,091 3,885,304 
73,565 94,934 396,547 599,223 
1,911,315 2,544,094 8,093,417 11,251,575 
483,920 637,421 2,460,853 3,893,257 
74,536 79,496 384,035 493,380 
462,728 590,354 2,415,492 3,445,089 
2,152,792 2,811,849 8,785,854 12,499,519 
3,393,328 3,926,050 16,522,651 20,524,490 
147,010 259,154 868,346 1,230,269 
289,381 409,308 1,503,181 2,219,358 
717,595 608,274 3,255,633 3,231,768 
13,028,620 15,734,729 59;226,382 77,669, 141 


1. The Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern Ry. 
found to be a common carrier entitled to accept 
divisions of rates from its trunk-line connections. 

2. The divisions granted by the connecting trunk 
lines should reflect the cost of service by the 


April——_— — Four Months—— 
1915 1916 1915 1916 

LilinoisCentralohyereriee cess «+. soe nee 432,885 398,407 2,492,963 3,368,113 
CO. & Eis Ly RoR Rens et 5s. ae ke eee 361,925 214,200 2,132,916 2,804,089 
Ci Bae Qe Sr eM! 5 ater syc. ce ab jonenanemene 284,944 278,743 1,823,903 2,299,926 
CGY OP Bagi ee MMI =. 5 cae <5) oh oue's chante 326,255 170,507 1,723,991 2,000,574 
Vis ails a) Et ra een or rch oreo 5 sas cyaltnceya eves 351,917 222,878 1,705,000 1,907,712 
(Gries teqirs lo} nhs... an oe oe 225,851 140,480 1,098,397 1,364,737 
Cr LAY Ryze es cusps ees ca pee 129,996 99,912 650,963 952,255 
Hina DOs oe anc coc 3 eae eR ee ae er 98,584 73,737 564,879 660,125 
St! GOlsMie GaSe yee o ola. olka eee 98,879 75,165 488,403 529,215 
poeta REV MOT fe. scriele eed enone abe eters 78,515 93,998 370,152 683,433 
BAO aS. Cais beet. chk alc. ee elon ee 61,355 37,980 368,785 267,853 
Sto ae Haak 36,207 40,987 211,937 281,827 
Stila & OM Pye © cle Sb iwheo eae 38,906 31,337 216,102 253,982 
Gi Mia Ries See, Serhan ee ios wees 26,471 33,156 205,515 208,808 
Crit & in Rivet: Galen ead ae 48,392 36,178 193,842 254,947 
CuPS & Steve ek dah Saaee 28,077 20,574 152,013 197,440 
CG INE Wah «cs Si. bvks ae 27,764 21,700 146,915 220,403 
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I. C. C. Decisions 


PT 


No. 7445—Western Consolidated Coal 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern Ry. 
mitted Sept. 12, 1915. Decided July 6, 1916. 

Reconsigning charge on a carload of coal from 
St. Clare, Ind., to Chicago, Ill., reconsigned in 


PT 


Co. vs. 
Sub- 


Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- transit, not shown to have been unlawful. Com- 

lows, per net ton f.o.b. cars mines: plaint dismissed. 

Wilms. and Spring- Fulton Green and 

Frank. Cos. field and Peoria Clinton Knox Cos. 
Lump.. ceeeeeeese-... $1.85@2.10 $1.85@1.90 $1.70@1.80 $1.75@1.80 $1.75 
Steam lump... eet cae 1.45@1.60 1.65@1.75 1.45@1.60 1.50@1.60 1.60@1.75 
23 and 3-in. lump. 6 Sylele Steleiee OE) eiereers'e (7) lib aS buisw opel =) een ae eT So SENS 5 175 
1i-in, LUM pics sins eres PM gp) Meds el) yo. 5s Ge EE nS D4. ere E tares. 
DEE ncccieeerntedts came te Be 1.85@2.10 1.85@1.90 1.65@1.75 1.60@1.70 1.55@1.75 
Nut. 1.90@2.10 1.75@1.90 1.35@1.50 1.50@1.65 1.45@1.60 
No. 1 washed.. So aehe nie V.90@2.10 6 | ode iicc Re eI Sec.oe Opie a wee 
Noid gvashed seen. eee 1.90@2. 105%) nek oa Se ee IS sidan (aketa eee. 
No.l mutta cau ane ee 1.90@2.10) go5515 22 ae SEIS Sine ease neue ae 
INO -):2; DUG cParugri osama «Beene 1.90@2.10 , Mees, > eee and 
Mine-riin:. cy ec entre 1.60@1.75 1.45@1.50 1.35@1.45 1.40@1.50 50) 
Scréeninpsyis sean antes at 401.50 1.40@1.50 1.25@1.50 1.35@1.50 1.50 

Saline and E. Ken- Pocah. and Penn. 

Harrisburg tucky W. Va. Smokl. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump.. seteeeeesese. $1.85@2.10 $2.00@2.75 $2.10@2.35 $2.10@2.35 $1.80@2.00 
1}-in. lump. . eae Fea eat W65@1.76 0. ol ee ee 2.00 
Egg.. pate RSS rR 1.85@2.10 1.65@2.25 2.00@2. 35 2.00@2.35 1.75@1.85 
Nut.. Sie. DM een - 1.90@2.10 1:40@1.75°) 3 eee oe. SR eee? 
No. 1 nut.. 1,90@2.10 0.2. A eT re ne ee 
No. 2 nut. 1 90@2..10- 6. eI sca ceed 
Tis PAtteco MVR RN A, fees Poercia re me 1.50 1.50 1:75 L145 andi Pierrot 
Sc reenings. . 3 1.40@1.50 1:25 \ PORE eee ool eo o, Ee gta eet ae 


W. Va. bine $2. 00@2. 10 


Kanawha, Glen Jean & Eastern Ry. to and from 
its junction points with the trunk lines. 

3. Rental reserved in a lease of the White Oak 
Ry. to the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Virginian 
railways discussed. 
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Foreign Markets : 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Aug. 23—The market continues firm with a 
strong demand for Admiralty purposes and con- 
sequent scarcity of free coal. Quotations are as 


PU 


follows: 

Best Welsh steam... aster ere Nominal 
Best: sédonds.x/.06..0,c eee ce eee Nominal 
Secondsti. 2. oy Sake EL Oe ae $11.04@11.28 
Best dry conlsiuc:.. code cee ee 9.60@10.20 
Best Monmouthshires............:. 11.04@11.28 
Seconds... ont. ee toa ee es 10.56@10 89 
Best Cardifitsmaliss....o-uemeaete 6.96@ 7.20 
Cargo smalls. . 4.80@ 5.40 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, 
Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouth- 
shire descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, 
exclusive of wharfage. 


Freights—The freight market is 
quiet with small demand for tonnage. 


exceedingly 
Rates are 


weaker in most directions. Quotations are as 
follows: 

Gibraltars.oser ae $6.60 Port: Saidit sce $14 40 
Genoa: 4.coe 14.40 Las Palmas..... 7.20 
Naples. ess veli ae 14.40 St. Vincent...-. 7 80 
Alexandria...... 17.00 River Plate..... 7.80 
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Enthusiasm—The Great Hill Climber 


HE above epigram orig- 
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How many of us have done a 


inated with the late Elbert {#NTHUSIASM good day’s work and then won- 
Hubbard, and it is a motto is the genius of dered how much a fellow could 
full of meaning for every coal- sincerity. Few suc- really accomplish if he would 


mining man. Each of us needs 
some energizing influence in our 
work. Without enthusiasm all 
Jabor is monotonous. 


out tt. 


Almost every man situated on 
the ‘‘firing line” can boast of 
health, experience, energy and 
grit. Any two of these assets, 
coupled with enthusiasm, will produce a win- 
ner. All four of these qualities operating 
without enthusiasm can only turn out an 


STL Eee 


aaiso ran.’ 


We must quit dreaming of what we might 
have done in other avenues of work. The life 
job of some people is to:bluff and bluster. 
They would have us believe the fruits of suc- 
cess grew only in their own backyards. Don’t 
be deceived. Such pretense is as widespread 
as salt in the ocean but as impotent as an 
electric locomotive without current. 


We must be enthusiastic about the work we 
do. We must first believe that we can com- 
plete our job a little better than anyone else 
and then set out in earnest to prove that fact. 


Every man can remember a day when he 
loafed along in the grasp of routine until about 
noontime, when he had a “hunch” that he 
really ought to make a better shift of it. 
During the afternoon he worked so well that 
he felt he had made up for the lost morning. 


Mmmm 


cesses are won with- 
The prudent 
man may direct a 
great enterprise, but 
it 1s the enthusiast 
who regenerates tt. 


Cee 


make 25 days in each month 
count like that one? That’s the 
great trouble with us—we only 
approach our work with enthu- 
siasm once in every so often. 


Tee 


We must get out into the thick of 
things and not become con- 
tent with reports that too 
often multiply until a man has to stay 
in his office ten hours a day writing 
letters to find out what is really going on 
and what all the reports are about. 


When out on the job be as generous with your 
praise as with your criticism. When your 
men see that you are enthused over the possi- 
bilities of the work they are doing, they’ll feel 
the same way aboutit. Enthusiasm, like fever, 
is contagious. 


No man should ever think that he can run a 
mine to suit the official just above him. A 
company that is progressive is never wholly 
satisfied. Systematize the small details so 
you will have time and energy to hammer 
hard at the big problems. 


Don’t be a skyrocket today and a roman 
candle the rest of the week. Enthusiasm is a 
seven-day, four-season suit. The fellow who 
wears it may perspire in July, but his coal 
bins will be full in January. Salt cide. bei 
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Anthracite fiald--] 


By H. M. CranxsHaw* 





SY NOPSIS—The methods pursued to win Penn- 
sylvania anthracite vary because the conditions 
under which mining is carried on also vary widely. 
This article describes the procedure followed in the 
southern field in working the Mammoth bed. 





The conditions under which anthracite is mined vary 
so greatly that many diversified methods have been at- 
tempted to win the coal. This is because the beds of coal 
range in thickness from 2 to 60 ft. and are found at all 
degrees of inclination from horizontal to vertical. 

As the Mammoth bed is peculiar to the anthracite 
region, I will first describe some of the typical methods 
used to work this seam in the southern anthracite field. 
Fig. 1 is a cross-section of steep-pitching anthracite 
measures, showing the Mammoth bed where it is 45 ft. 
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In many cases a separate airway or monkey was driven, 
but often the airway monkey and bottom breast crosscut 
were combined. 

In forming a breast the front manway or “dog hole” 
D and the back manway B are driven 20 ft. up the pitch 
on the bottom rock. 

An opening O 8 ft. high and 10 ft. wide, forming the 
bottom of the breast, is made next to the back manway, 
and this opening is enlarged up the pitch until it con- 
nects with the top of the dog hole, in this way forming 
the stump S. The “jugglers,” J, which are props set 
skin-tight across the opening at the bottom of the breast, 
are next put in and after a short manway has been driven 
on top of the dog hole all is ready for the first cutback. 
This first cutback simply consists in cutting through the 
bed from the bottom rock to the top rock. Manways are 
generally carried when making the first cutback, the dis- 
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thick. As shown on the cross-section there are five levels, 
on all of which this measure is being worked. On the 
first level the bed is being reworked for the third time, 
and only on the fifth is the coal bed really virgin; although 
at some points on the upper levels there are spots that 
are being worked for the first time. 

In the old breast method all the mining was done from 
a gangway driven in the Mammoth bed (see Fig. 2), the 
position of the gangway as a rule being dependent upon 
the pitch of the measure—that is, when the bed pitched 
over 60 deg. the gangway was driven along the top rock. 
Otherwise it was driven along the bottom rock. The 
local conditions also played an important part in the 
final location of the gangway. 

From the gangway G (Fig. 2) a chute was driven up 
the pitch to connect with the airway or “monkey” A, 
which was driven parallel to the gangway and from 30 
to 50 ft. above it. From this monkey, also known as the 
bottom breast crosscut, the breasts were then started. 





*Manager, Harwood Coal Co., Hazleton, Penn. 





CROSS-SECTION OF SOUTHERN ANTHRACITE FIELD 


tance between the manways being 18 ft., the width of 
the breast. 

After the first cutback is made the breast is driven 30 
ft. up the pitch and a second cutback made. Thereafter 
cutbacks are made every 15 ft. until the breast “runs 
away.” 

This system of breast mining has been used extensively 
on lifts of from 200 to 300 ft. and has not proved satis- 
factory on account of the low percentage of extraction 
secured. 

It has been necessary to work over the same ground 
three and four times with the result that timbering and 
other expenses have been high; therefore, the following 
improved method was worked out. 


DESCRIPTION OF IMPROVED Metrrop 


In the working of a lift in the Mammoth bed 250 ft. 
long on a pitch of 65 deg., the bed being 40 ft. thick, 
the gangway and airway is first of all driven in the under- 
lying Skidmore bed. Instead of starting breasts near 
the bottom of the lift these are started halfway up the 
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lift (see Fig. 3), and are restricted to a length of about 
100 ft. The idea of driving breasts only 100 ft. long 
was derived from the fact that when breasts are started 
near the bottom of the lift they almost invariably run 
away after the first 100 ft. has been driven and often 
earlier, making it practically impossible 
to systematize the work. In order to 
drive short breasts slant chutes A, B 
and C (Fig. 3) are driven in the Skid- 
more bed, and rock holes D put through 
to the Mammoth 120 ft. apart and 
halfway up to the lift. The rock holes 
are then connected by slant chutes F 
along the bottom rock of the Mammoth, 
from which the breasts are started on 
60-ft. centers in the usual way. Each 
rock hole handles the coal from two 
breasts, the coal from three rock holes 
coming together at one loading chute 
at X. The question was often raised as 
to whether rock work was not too high 
in first cost. It was therefore desirable 
to mine coal as soon as possible, so that 
too much rock work was not done at 
one time. In this way after the work 
was once started the cost of the rock 
work was only about 20 per cent. of the 
total cost of timbering under the old 
method. Each set of six breasts has a 
separate split of fresh air and a ventilating system of its 
own. The ventilation is arranged very simply on the split 
system by driving a Skidmore breast ( J and J) from the 
Skidmore airway far enough up the pitch so that a rock 
hole K put through from the top of the breast will con- 
nect with the apex of the slant chutes L. 
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drawn as the cross-chutes G are robbed down, the pillars 
being completely robbed out by means of the tapping 
chutes T. 

In this way all the chutes are driven in solid coal, the 
men are in strong ground all the time, thus being well 
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LD BREAST METHOD OF WORKING MAMMOTH BED 
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protected ; and a good supply of fresh air is always avail- 
able to dilute any outburst of gas. 

When the upper half of the lift has been robbed back, the 
lower half is worked in the usual way from the rock holes 
M (Fig. 4) driven direct from the Skidmore gangway. 
These rock holes are connected by slant chutes B’ driven 
along the bottom of the Mammoth bed, 
and the whole operation repeated as for 
the upper half of the lift. Working the 
upper half first, however, has given an 
opportunity to ventilate the lower half 
easily as follows: As soon as the first 
breast C is driven up, a short chute R 
is driven from near the top of the breast 
to connect with the rock holes H and 
the slant chutes O in the Skidmore bed, 
which previously were used as coal 
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chutes but now serve as return airways 
with no expense for upkeep. The main 
chutes, wherever possible, should be 
driven 6x8 ft. so as to give a good sized 
manway for traveling and for carrying 
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MINING AND VENTILATING 
THICK PITCHING BEDS 
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After the breasts are driven through to the upper level 
cross-chutes G (Fig. 3) are driven across the bed from 
the apex and bottom of the slant chutes # for the pur- 
pose of robbing the pillars between the breasts. The 
breasts are allowed to stand full until cross-chutes @ are 
driven through to the upper level, and the breasts are then 


THE UPPER SECTION OF BREASTS IN 


side of the fifth level of No. 4 Shaft, 
Lansford Colliery. The upper half of 
the lift in the first part of the work is now being robbed 
down, and the results as to cost and extraction have been 


excellent. 
Where the Mammoth bed is virgin, it often gives 


off 


large quantities of gas. Where the bed is being re- 
worked under several hundred feet of cover, as for ex- 
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ample on the 4th level where the cover is 800 ft. thick, the 
chutes driven in the bed for re-robbing purposes often get 
exceedingly hot. Therefore, on the lower levels an ample 
supply of good air is essential to secure adequate cooling. 
This can only be obtained by arranging a scheme of 
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M= Rock Hole from Skidmore to Mammoth, 6:8, /20C.t0€. 
Loading Chute 
B- Slant Chute in Mammoth on Bottom Rock, Won 30°Pitch 
C! Straight Breast in Mammoth.on Bottom Rock to be 
1 left full till Chute is driven in Pillar 
D=Chute to Mine Pillars, 6 x8! 
E* Heading onnecting Breasts 


F* Skidmore Air 
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FIG. 4. MINING AND VENTILATING 


IN THICK, PITCHING BHDS 


ventilation that is so worked out in a split system that the 
air in no instance is dragged too far or vitiated too much. 
Where a mine, therefore, extends over several miles, it 
is necessary to have airways to the surface and possibly 
fans at or near the extremities of the property. 

One of the chief ideas in the scheme described was 
to get all the main airways in strong, permanent ground, 
so that they would not be subjected to squeeze and would 
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O=Slant Chute in , eehnars 
H= frock Hole from Skidmore to Mammoth 
I= Chute in Mommoth driven first for Air 


R=Chute driven to connect with Fock Hole 


THE LOWER SECTION OF BREASTS 
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too small to carry for long distances the volume of air 
needed; consequently, the quality of the air in the work- 
ing places was not satisfactory. 

By replacing the central system of ventilation with fans 
located near the extremities, the length of travel of the 
air was halved and the sections of the 
Mammoth airway, which were ex- 
pensive to maintain, were abandoned. 
In this way an efficient method of venti- 
lation was secured. which made it pos- 
sible to work coal that had been inac- 
cessible for many years. It is almost 
astonishing what a cooling effect a good 
body of fresh air possesses. Chutes in 
a thick part of the bed that had a tem- 
perature of from 100 to 110 deg. F, 
have been known to cool off to practi- 
cally normal in a few weeks after a 
good supply of fresh air was provided. 
The difference in efficiency per man 
working under good and bad conditions 
as to ventilation have probably not been 
printed, but figures on this subject 
would be interesting. The diagram 
(Fig. 5) is self-explanatory. The cen- 
tral fan, by exhaust, ventilates the fifth 
or lower level, which is known as No. 
4 Shaft Level. The Black Rock Slope 
force fan ventilates the second, third 
and fourth levels on the east side, 
and the West Barrier exhaust fan venti- 
lates the second, third and fourth levels on the west side. 
The central and West Barrier fans are exhaust fans, the 
Black Rock Slope fan being a force fan. 

By making the Black Rock Slope a force fan, it was 
possible to ventilate the section known as Pancheries’ 
Tunnel, as well as that known as the N. E. Primrose, 
without the necessity of having long return airways; the 
haulageways act as intake airways for these sections. 
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forcing fan. The mines were originally — unex 70 Bl, 
ventilated by fans located in the center 
of the property in the usual way (see Bt 
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extremities of the property the follow- 
ing defects became apparent: The air 
to get to the fans had to travel two miles; the main haul- 
ageways were so filled with traffic, as the mines increased 
in production, that their function as an intake airway was 
materially impaired; the return airways, where they were 
located in the Mammoth bed, were exceedingly expensive 
to keep up, and in the Skidmore they were in many cases 
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was so divided that there were a proportionate number 
of men to each fan, and the main air current was in each 
case divided into at least three main splits; each being 
again split up in the working places as required. 

The driving of the airways to complete this system of 
ventilation was done as follows: In almost every instance 
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the airways were first of all driven small size, taking 
advantage of the coal, and then widened from the top 
down or from the bottom up as the case might be. 

In driving the first airways the old system of driving 
in breast form directly up the pitch was adopted, the 
breasts being driven 18 and 12 ft. wide respectively, the 
height being the thickness of the coal, which was about 
Batt. 

On a pitch of 70 deg., however, after the breasts were 
up over 300 ft., the difficulties of ventilating the face, 
carrying up timber and keeping the airways in repair 
became so overpowering that it was decided to try slant 
chutes. Once the slant chutes were started their advant- 
ages were so apparent that the rest of the work was done 
in this way at a great saving of time and expense. The 
driving of these slant chutes was really where the method 
of using this type of work for mining on an extensive 
scale originated. 

The airway marked A (Fig. 5) was the most difficult 
of all to drive. It was started as a Skidmore breast 18 
ft. wide by vein thickness; after a distance of 350 ft. 
had been driven, all attempts at driving directly up the 
pitch were abandoned and the airway converted into a 
6x6 ft. slant chute on a 40-deg. pitch. 

When the slant chute was through to the upper level, 
it was “skipped” to a finished size of 7x10 ft., the rock 
work being all done by stoping machines. Then the 
Skidmore breast was skipped to give a height of 6 ft., 
which completed the airway. 

The airway marked B was driven 700 ft. up the pitch 
as a breast 12 ft. wide and of vein thickness. The vein 
averaged about 4 ft. in thickness, being the bottom split 
of the Mammoth, which at this point is very thin. 

There were other workings near this airway, so it was 
possible to get the timber about halfway up to the men 
by means of slant chutes. The work of enlarging and 
skipping to full size was then done on contract, starting 
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A= Straight Chutes on Bottom Fock of Skidmore Bed: Chute 5 on 70, "68 {a hute, 40 CHC. 

B= Slant Chutes on Botkom Rock of Skidmore Bed: Chute 80 on 35,° 6 x8 ‘Chute 

C= Fock Chutes from Skidmore to Mammoth Bed; Chutes 30% on 35, 6X8 ‘Chute 

D= Slant Chutes on Bottom Fock, Mammoth Bed; Chute 300 ‘to Sz Level on 33, 77 ‘Chute 

E= Slant Chutes on Bottom Fock, Mammoth Bed; Chute 80 on 35,7 *7 ‘Chote, 

F= Straight Chutes on Bottom Rock of Mammoth Bed: Chutes 600/00 (09° 70,°5x5 Chute, 35 C40C 


FIG. 6. METHOD OF REWORKING THE MAMMOTH BED 
FROM THE SKIDMORE 


from the top, down, the finished size being a minimum 
of 6x12 ft. but running generally 7x12 ft. 

The airway marked C, which is over 900 ft. long, was 
driven as a slant chute 7x9 ft. on a 35-deg. pitch, a 
travelingway being carried the whole distance up. In the 
driving of these slant chutes in the Skidmore vein fast 
time can be made. The drilling is done by stoping drills 
worked by compressed air; 6 to 8 ft. are taken out by 
each cut and when three shifts were at work the con- 
tractors have driven as much as 300 ft. in two weeks. 
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Wherever machines were used the working face was 
ventilated by compressed air; but in the driving of the 
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airway D, which was started in breast form from the 
second level 12x? ft. in size and driven by hand, an 
electrically operated Sirocco fan 3 ft. in diameter was 
installed, one manway being the upcast and the other 
the return. 

It was not possible to use machines at this point with- 
out going to the expense of putting in 3,000 ft. of com- 
pressed air line, which would not have been needed after- 
ward. The other airways were driven as slant chutes 
with little difficulty; and when the work was completed, 
the territory was so divided between the three fans that 
efficient ventilation was secured at all points. 

The facility with which slant chutes could be driven 
in the-Skidmore bed had been so thoroughly demonstrated 
when driving the ventilation outlets, that slant chutes 
were driven in this measure for the purpose of robbing the 
Mammoth bed. The slant-chute system shown in Fig. 6 
proved to be one of the best. The legend and drawing 
are self-explanatory when viewed in conjunction with the 
cross-section, Fig. 7. 

From Fig. 7 it will clearly be seen that all the work 
below the rock chute C is in the Skidmore bed and all 
that above the rock chute C is in the Mammoth bed. 
By driving part of the way up the pitch with a slant chute 
in the Skidmore bed, the difficult and costly work of get- 
ting up the pitch for the first 100 ft. is materially reduced, 
as the ground, which is likely to contain large rocks and 
be the hardest to cross, will be near the old battery. 


Accidents to Minor Employees—Under the West Virginia 
statute that gives a right of action for negligently causing 
death, in favor of deceased’s next of kin, and under another 
statute that makes a father the next of kin of a deceased 
child, a father who has abandoned a child forfeits right to 
compensation for his death in employment in which the 
mother was compelled to place the child. And the mother, not 
being legally next of kin under the statutes mentioned, is not 
entitled to have suit maintained for her benefit. Superior in- 
telligence, precociousness and experience on the part of a boy 
employed in violation of a statute limiting the age of em- 
ployees does not bar right to recover for injury to him, but 
proof thereof may be made on question being raised as to 
whether he was guilty of contributory negligence. (West 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Swope vs. Keystone Coal 
and Coke Co., 89 Southeastern Reporter, 284.) 
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SYNOPSIS—Companies are working in_ the 
anthracite region about 20 per cent. short of the 
usual quota of men. The men they have strike 
frequently in violation of their agreement and 
are much disposed to quit work for circuses, 
funerals, picnics and church festivals. 





Lack of labor and the indifference of mine employees 
point to a decided shortage of anthracite coal this fall 
and winter. A tour of a portion of the hard-coal fields 
reveals a shortage of about 20 per cent. of miners and 
laborers based on the number of men employed in the 
mines last year. Notwithstanding this condition there 
is an apparent indifference existing among those now at 
work and they frequently remain away from the mines, 
thereby adding to the prospect of a coal shortage. 

Inquiry shows that the greatest shortage of labor is 
with the miners and their laborers, the real producers 
of coal. There is also a decided shortage among the 
other classes of help but it is not so pronounced. The 
head of one large company estimates his loss at 400 
miners and 700 laborers. This same company had on 
its books in July of this year nearly 2,500 less employees 
than it had in the corresponding month of last year, or 
about a 17-per cent. shortage. 

Another of the large operating companies is working 
with about 25 per cent. fewer men and boys than a year 
ago. Still another company with operations in Lacka- 
wanna and Luzerne counties is short about 10 per cent. 
of its normal number of workers, about 60 per cent. of 
this shortage being found among the miners and laborers. 

A fourth company with nearly a score of operations 
complains of a shortage of 28 per cent. out of a total 
of about 15,000 men and boys. A fifth company, with 
many operations, has less workers than a year ago by 
1% per cent. 


Causes ARE MANY FOR THE SHORTAGE OF MEN 


The same average practically applies to all the com- 
panies and individual operators throughout the coal 
fields, and the prospects of replenishing the working 
forces in the immediate future are dim. At the present 
time the fear is expressed that the mine forces will grow 
smaller and will remain short until the end of the 
European conflict, when those who have gone into other 
industries or have returned to their native lands to 
participate in the war will probably return to the coal 
fields. 

The number of coal-mine employees has been decreas- 
ing for many months, in fact since the beginning of the 
war in Europe. The majority of those leaving the coal 
fields have found employment in munition plants, with 
higher wages and pleasanter work. Others have taken 
their usual summer journey to the farms and will soon 
retrace their steps. This movement has already started 
but the number of mine-farmers is small in comparison 
with the total number of mine workers. Some of those 
who responded to the call of the munition plants have 
already found their way back to the mines and others are 
expected to return to their old occupation shortly. 


SPECIAL ANTHRACITE CORRESPONDENT 


Then, again, the call of the Federal Government to 
the National Guard has taken many members of that 
organization away. Still others have gone west. These 
are not likely to return. Most of those going to other 
sections of the country are 30 yr. of age, or younger, 
and without family ties to detain them in the coal fields. 
In many instances their parents soon followed them to 
their new-found homes and employments. 

Another important factor in the lack of coal supply 
is the number of button strikes that have occurred in 
the coal fields since May 5 of this year, when the new 
working agreement between the mine employees and the 
operators was signed. This agreement .continues the 
award of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission which 
provides for no discrimination against the nonunion 
mine employee, but this provision has to a considerable 
extent been nullified. 

The miners’ union requires that every member of the 
organization in good standing shall wear a button in- 
dicating that his dues have been paid and if any employee 
fails to wear this emblem, or has none to wear, the union 
men refuse to work with him, thereby throwing the mine 
idle. Such a condition existed in the Shamokin coal 
district for 11 days last month with the result that more 
than 17,000 mine employees were idle because about 400 
fellow workers refused to join the organization. This strike 
naturally reduced the output of anthracite markedly. 


THe Few Men WuHo Are Lert Work [RREGULARLY 


From June 8 to Aug. 4, 19 collieries in various sec- 
tions of the coal fields were idle because of these so-called 
button strikes, and in one instance the suspension of 
operations was particularly vexing, being due to the 
refusal of only 8 men to join the union. This number 
of strikes does not, however, show the complete efforts 
of the union men to interfere with the production of 
coal. There were a number of other strikes, some of 
which were settled quickly or only after a delay of some 
days. It has been estimated that nearly a quarter of a 
million of dollars has been lost in wages to the mine 
workers as the result of these labor difficulties. 

The refusal of one company to pay its men during 
working hours, after the signing of the new working 
agreement, has been another cause of suspension of work. 
Previous to May last this company as an accommodation 
to its employees and to enable them to get home as soon 
after the end of their day’s work as possible, sent its 
paymaster to the mine to pay the outside men during 
the noon hour and the inside workers when they arrived’ 
on the surface. With the inauguration of the 8-hr. day 
this system was abolished and the paymaster went to 
the mine ready to pay at the end of the 8-hr. period. 
This was not satisfactory to the men and the result has 
been that the workers often remain away from the mine 
on payday, and in some instances the day following. 

One company official gave the causes of idleness at the 
mines as follows: Circuses, funerals, picnics, payday and 
button strikes. Every mine manager can duplicate this 
same list. The advantage of the 8-hr. day granted by the 
mine owners has not yet become apparent although John P. 
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White, head of the miners’ organization, asserted during 
the wage conferences in New York, and later, that the 
miners would produce as much coal under the new system 
as under the old. So far, coal managers assert, the 
shorter day has proved to be a disadvantage. 

An instance of interference with production occurred 
on Aug. 15, the Feast of the Assumption. One company 
with more than a score of operations had three collieries 
working. Two of these worked 414 hr., and one 21% hr. 
The following day two of these three collieries were 
idle, and the other was about half manned. 

Another colliery manager, speaking of the lack of 
coéperation and of the indifference of the men to the 
terms of their agreement to work every day except 
Sundays and legal holidays, said that from June 1 to the 
latter part of August not a day passed but one or more 
of the score of operations which he supervises has been 
idle for some cause or other. 

The companies are putting forth every effort to get 
out coal and want their mines to work 8 hr. daily and 
six days a week, but are often forced to shut down, 
owing to the indifference shown by the men. Because 
of the heavy demand last winter and spring and the 
failure of the mines to produce more coal, the companies 
withdrew coal from the storage piles to such an extent 
that there is comparatively little in store at the present 
time. It is for this reason that the anthracite operators 
are urging the public to put in their winter supply of 
fuel at the present time and before the winter with its 
storms interferes with transportation facilities. 
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Locknut on Gland Stud 


A boiler-feed pump with 5%-in. plungers caused a lot 
of bother by the gland studs breaking off where they screw 
into the pump body, says Stanley Smith in Power. I 
have found a way to overcome this trouble by thread- 
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APPLICATION OF LOCKNUT 


ing the whole length of the stud and screwing a locknut 
up against the pump to act as a support and to keep 
the stud solidly in place. It is a great improvement 
over the original design. For long studs or such as 
cannot be threaded their entire length, the thread may 
be cut enough longer than the threaded hole to receive 
the nut also, in which case the nut is backed on first, 
then the stud is screwed into the casting snugly and 
finally the nut is tightened as before. A long stud such 
as described is shown to the right of the illustration. 
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Recollections of a Manager 


The chairman of our board of directors, Mr. Slayton, 
is a very approachable man who easily enters into the 
feelings of others and consequently is often imposed 
upon by cranks and impostors. His close friends twit 
him and sometimes go so far as to suggest that he is 
“easy”. “Perhaps I am,” is his usual reply, “but fools 
and cranks are full of ideas and I am always open for 
suggestions. Moreover it is impossible to determine 
whether some men with strikingly original ideas are 
needle-witted or madmen.” 

Once he adjourned a business meeting of the board 
of directors at which I happened to be present for half 
an hour, to give an ex-professor of political economy a 
chance to address them. The professor in question had 
been dismissed from a college chair only a short time 
before because of his radical views, and many of his 
closest friends considered him unbalanced. After the 
ex-professor had finished his talk and departed, our chair- 
man asked all present for an opinion of the man; exactly 
one-half of them promptly classed him as crazy while the 
other half insisted that he was brilliant. Since the 
directors were evenly divided in their opinions, Mr. 
Slayton turned to me (I noticed a twinkle in his eyes) 
and asked me to cast the deciding vote; I had to tell 
them that I could not make up my mind whether to 
class him as a genius or a lunatic, and I meant precisely 
what I said. 

As he began his talk the professor seemed ill at ease 
and most of the directors appeared to be listening with 
only one ear; but gradually he warmed to his subject and 
finally became so absorbed in what he was saying that 
he seemed to forget that he was talking to an audience 
at all. About that time I chanced to look at Mr. Slayton 
and I saw that his eyes were fairly sparkling. 

Some of the professor’s remarks were rather personal 
considering the makeup of his audience. For example, 
he remarked that labor as a rule has little basis for 
complaint against capital but almost invariably does have 
reason for complaint against the agents of capital. He 
stated that in all of his investigating he rarely found 
instances of capital earning more that a fair rate of 
interest on the money invested, yet in those same in- 
dustries directors and officials could be found on every 
hand who were receiving compensation out of all propor- 
tion to the service they could render. This excessive 
compensation was not always in the form of salaries, 
but often took the form of stock certificates and even 
bonds, obtained by capitalizing inside information ; gener- 
ally with the assistance of Wall Street. He had never 
carried on any investigation in the coal industry, but 
felt sure that the conditions were not far different from 
those existing in other industries, such as the railroad 
industry for example. If we would recall the facts 
brought out in some of the recent railroad investigations 
he felt sure that we would understand just what he 
was driving at. 

It is a fight similar in all respects to that being 
constantly waged between the farmer and the consumer 
of his produce. The consumer thinks he is being robbed 
while the farmer demands and is sure that he should 
receive higher prices. Both are partly right but they 
will never improve matters until they turn their atten- 
tion on the unfair exactions of the middleman. 
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SY NOPSIS—The winter is the time above all 
others when mine explosions are most likely to 
occur, since in winter the mines are the driest. 
Care, eternal vigilance and the observance of 
certain precautionary measures may do much to 
forestall disaster. 





The winter is the period of the year when we are 
likely to frequently hear of mine explosions. Hence it 
behooves every mine official and every employee to keep 
his eyes open to the vast and varied possibilities of 
accidents which are liable to occur at this period perhaps 
more than at any other time. Let each of us engaged in 
an official capacity determine that there shall be no 
such accident at the mine at which we are employed, 
if it is possible to prevent such an occurrence by close 
observation and the enforcing and practicing of all pre- 
‘cautionary measures. The statement is often made that 
accidents will and have occurred in mines where the 
records show that every precautionary measure has been 
taken and where the mine has been conceded to be well 
regulated and under the best possible supervision; that 
the mine has been operated for years without the occur- 
rence of an explosion, and yet under the same manage- 
ment and careful supervision it has become the scene of 
a catastrophe. All candid persons will admit that this 
is often the case. 

However, we should neither take any consolation from 
these facts nor consider that if our mine is kept in good 
shape we are doing all we can, and if an explosion occurs 
it is only history repeating itself. If we carefully in- 
vestigate the causes of coal-mine explosions, we will 
almost invariably find that their origin can be attributed 
either'to some blunder, to an oversight of the manage- 
ment, or to problems presented by new conditions that 
have not been solved in detail. 

The only means, therefore, of reducing these disasters 
is to keep continually thinking about the mining systems 
employed and the varied conditions that must be met. 


SomE SUGGESTED PRECAUTIONS 


T would suggest to all mining officials and employees 
the importance of complying with rules for the reduction 
and prevention of accident from explosions. While the 
cautions enumerated may be no innovation, yet a renewal 
of their contemplation and a careful consideration of 
them one by one will no doubt be of great benefit and, 
may possibly be the means of preventing a catastrophe. 
Tt is with this idea alone in mind that I submit the 
following for careful study: 

1. Consider well the causes from which an explosion 
may occur and eliminate them. Exudations of gas can- 
not be prevented, but safety lamps may be used if 
necessary and ventilation may be made thorough. The 
ereat principle of safety in this respect, and one which 
applies everywhere and to all mines, is to secure abundant 
ventilation, which should be conducted through the work- 
ings and caused to sweep the face, thus diluting and 
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rendering harmless all the noxious or explosive gases 
emitted by the coal seam. : 

2. Establish a system of ventilation in which doors 
are eliminated as far as possible on haulage roads. 

3. Carry and keep up the brattices in working places, 
thus preventing any accumulation of gas. 

4. Prohibit absolutely the pernicious practice of brush- 
ing out gas with a coat or a piece of canvas. Gas should 
be removed only by the application of a current of air 
of sufficient quantity and velocity to clear out such 
accumulations and keep them out. 

5. Prevent as far as possible the blocking or choking 
of any air passage under any circumstances. 

6. Consider well the possibility of gas exuding from 
any strata in the roof or floor or from the shales in 
contiguity therewith. 

Firebosses and officials generally should be particularly 
careful in this respect in pillar work where roof falls are 
occurring. The top of such falls should be examined 
carefully as far up as possible for any accumulation of 
gas, as in the event of there being any gas stratified 
above the fall and above the level of the roof of the 
seam, it may be displaced by a subsequent fall and 
brought down upon the lights of the men. 

To reduce the liability of accumulations over falls or 
in abandoned workings or void places in the mines, all 
timbers should be pulled as soon as the place is finished 
or drawn back far enough and every effort made to cave 
the roof and close the opening. The drawing of timber 
systematically will cause the roof to fall without bringing 
on a general squeeze lasting for days or perhaps weeks. 
In gaseous mines we seldom realize the possible dangers 
encountered through large volumes of gas being given 
off into the working places during this period. 

It is also advisable, in case of accumulations of gas 
over falls of roof or in abandoned workings where it 
cannot be cleared out by a system of ventilation and 
carried directly into the main return air current of the 
mine, that drill holes should be sunk from the surface 
of sufficient size to tap such accumulations, drawing them 
to the surface and out of the mine. Such drili holes 
should be sunk at the most practical and efficient points 
determined from the survey of the mine. 

7. If safety lamps are necessary, employ only those 
of the most approved type. . 

8. In all cases where dislocations of the strata, creep, 
upheaval, working of the roof, thrust or similar dis- 
turbances are encountered, use safety lamps only and be 
ever on the alert. 

9. In all cases of cutting into coal from below, as in 
driving up from a lower to a higher bed or in driving 
a drift to cut the coal that has been thrown down or 
up by dislocations, one may be quite sure that danger 
of gas exists, and in all cases of following the hade of 
faults to find the seam or to prove the amount of throw, 
use safety lamps, as gas is almost sure to be encountered. 
If not occluded in the coal seam, it may exude from the 
accompanying shales above or below it. When coal beds 
known to be gaseous are being approached from any 
direction, even in sinking a shaft, it should not be 
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assumed that conditions are safe, because the gas may 
escape up the shaft. Serious accidents have been known 
to follow from the bursting of the floor or the escape 
of gas through crevices or gullets in the strata under 
these circumstances. 


THE Dancer or Coat Dust 


10. The danger from the influence of coal dust in 
causing or propagating explosions is well known. 
Seasonal changes have a marked effect upon the coal-dust 
factor. During the summer the air in the mines is 
cooler on an average than that outside. As a consequence, 
when the warm air is drawn into the mine, saturated or 
nearly saturated with water, and then cooled, a certain 
amount of this moisture is condensed and serves to keep 
the mine damp. 

With the approach of cold weather the conditions are 
reversed. The outdoor temperature becomes lower than 
that in the mines. The result is that whether the cold 
air going into the mine is saturated with moisture or 
not, as soon as its temperature rises, its capacity to 
absorb water becomes increased and it begins to dry out 
the mine. 

Tf the air is only partly saturated when it enters the 
mine, its drying effect will be greater. Inasmuch as 
the large volume of air that is necessary keeps the dust 
in a dry condition during the winter, especially, it be- 
hooves us to use every means possible to reduce the 
production of dust and prevent its accumulation. Some 
dust will accumulate in the best-managed mines, and 
means by which it may be rendered inert and harmless 
should be introduced if possible. 

In order to secure this protection, all dust as far as 
possible should be cleaned up and sent to the outside 
of the mine. This is really the only safe place for it. 

11. A system of mining should be installed that will 
have for its object the reduction of the formation of 
fine coal. Shooting from the solid should not be tolerated, 
since this is a prolific cause of the production of large 
quantities of coal dust. 

Machine- or bug-dust should be loaded and sent out 
of the mine immediately and not allowed to accumulate 
under any circumstances. 

12. All cars when loaded should be thoroughly wetted 
down, the water being applied over the top of the car 
and to all cracks and around the end gates. This wetting 
down may be accomplished by a hose attached to the 
water line on all switches adjacent to, the working places. 
This would prevent to a great extent the fine coal being 
scattered along the entries, which is the source of possibly 
90 per cent. of the coal dust distributed along the main 
haulageways. 

13. Cars should be strongly constructed and the end 
gates made to fit tightly or if possible entirely omitted, 
since there is a large leakage of fine coal from this source 
alone. 

14. When cars are topped to a height of 18 or 20 in., 
as is the custom in some mines, it should be seen 
that such toppings are built substantially, for in the 
journey to the tipple a large amount of coal may be 
strewn along the haulage roads, through the jerking and 
bumping of the cars in transit. 

15. Humidifying systems, where installed, should be 
watched closely to see that they are of sufficient capacity 
to thoroughly do the work for which they are intended. 
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If this is not practicable, they should be assisted by 
spraying or watering systems so as to keep the roof sides 
and floor of the mine in a moist condition. This work 
must be done thoroughly, as any system of watering or 
sprinkling that only occasionally moistens and allows 
the dry dust to accumulate on the timbers, roof and 
walls of the roadways is useless, and is also dangerous, 
in that 7) may generate an unwarranted feeling of 
security against explosion. 

16. Where the system of utilizing the inert properties 
of shale or adobe dust by scattering it in every nook 
and corner of the haulage roads, placing it on shelves 
suspended at regular intervals throughout the mine, is 
employed it should be watched closely and “such shale 
dust should be renewed frequently so that it will not 
become mixed with a dangerous percentage of coal dust. 
Where adobe or shale dust is used, a liberal watering 
of the floor in addition is also necessary, as fine coal 
is continually being pulverized to dust by the transit 
of cars and the traveling of men and animals. The 
system employed by the Victor-American Fuel Co., at 
Delagua, Colo., and which was described by Samuel Dean 
in the Nov. 30, 1912, issue of Coal Age, combining the 
application of adobe dust and the wetting down of the 
floors by a watering system, is to my mind safe, practic- 
able and efficient. 


DANGERS FROM BLASTING 


17%. One of the important causes of explosions of gas 
and dust is the misuse of explosives. Indeed, this has 
been the origin of some of our greatest disasters and 
to it can be attributed a large percentage of all explo- 
sions. Hence it behooves us to take every precaution 
possible in the use of explosives. In all coal mines 
permissible powder should be used for blasting purposes, 
and especially in those which are gaseous and dusty. 
The flame from the explosion of black powder lasts from 
2,500 to 3,500 times as long as does the flame from 
permissible explosives and is therefore more likely to 
ignite inflammable gas or dust. 

18. The entire handling of these explosives should be 
intrusted to shotfirers who have been carefully selected. 
These should be men of known discretion and possess 
experience in the use of explosives. 

19. Only shots that are properly prepared and under- 
cut to a point at least 6 in. beyond the end of the drill 
hole should be fired. Before charging any hole, it should 
be ascertained that it is well balanced; that is, that the 
heel and toe of the shot to be fired also its depth are 
proportionate to each other. Windy shots are sometimes 
caused by the shot being improperly balanced even when 
the undercutting was properly done. 

20. All places should be examined thoroughly for gas 
or dangerous accumulations of dust before firing any 
shots. All holes should be properly cleaned of loose coal 
to their bottoms and tamped to the mouth with clay, 
adobe dust or other incombustible material. 

21. Never light two or more shots in the same working 
place at one time, as the gases and dust generated by 
one shot and held in suspension in the air may be ignited 
by the flame of the succeeding shot and an explosion of 
perhaps disastrous proportions be thus precipitated. . 

22. No holes should be drilled near the remaining 
portion of a former shot or near cracks or fissures made 
by previous blasts, because there is under such circum- 
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stances great danger of the powder gases on explosion 
escaping through the loose coal or cracks and igniting 
gas or dust in the mine air. Each place should be 
examined thoroughly after shooting to see that there is no 
fire or gas feeders burning in the loose coal. Dependent 
shots should be prohibited by law in all states, as is the 
case in Colorado. All blasting in gaseous mines should 
be done by electricity. 

In conclusion I wish to state that if all mine officials, 
superintendents, mine foremen, firebosses, shotlighters and 
safety inspectors will realize the weight of responsibility 
that rests upon them, and that through their forethought 
and the conscientious discharge of their duties they 
become important factors in the prevention of accidents, 
much good will result. 


a 
Am Easily Made Planimeter 


Some time ago it became necessary to figure out the 
volume of the combustion chamber of a gas engine very 
accurately. There are a number of ways of doing this, 
but the quickest and most satisfactory method is to use 
a planimeter. I was in a hurry for the instrument, but 
finding that it would take a month to get one, decided to 
have one made in the toolroom. It was made as shown 
in 1144 days and was found to be as accurate as one 
costing about $50, with which it was checked some time 
later. 

The principle on which such a planimeter works is 
shown in Fig. 1, and it is operated as follows: Place the 
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FIG. 1. METHOD OF USING A PLANIMETER 


instrument on the drawing with the tracing needle to the 
right and as close as possible to the center of gravity of 
the figure to be measured. In this position say the 
truck is at A and the needle in the truck is pressed to 
prick the paper at A and the needle in the tracer at G, 
the center of the area to be measured. Now move the 
pointer up and prick the periphery of the figure at C, 
being the point first reached. In tracing, follow the out- 
line in a counter-clockwise direction, as shown by the 
arrow, and when C’ is again reached, stop and return the 
pointer to G. Depress the needle so as to fix the position 
of the instrument accurately in the position from which 
it started, then depress the needle in the truck. This 
will be marked at B. Measure from A or B to G@ and 
from A to B in hundredths of an inch and multiply 
together. The product will be the area of the figure in 
square inches. 

The distances should be measured each time, because 
any variation in the setting of the tracing point will 
affect the reading. If the area is small, the distance AG 
should be reduced so as to increase AB and thus make the 
reading more accurate. With a little practice in the use 
of this instrument very accurate results are obtained. Its 
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construction is simple and inexpensive. The illustra- 
tions, Figs. 2 and 3, show how it is constructed, and the 
most important points to observe are the following: 


1. The small bevel wheels of the truck should be 

mounted together on a mandrel and turned to exactly the 
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same diameter; otherwise the instrument will not be 
accurate. 

2. The beam and the axis of the wheels must be exactly 
at right angles to insure accurate readings. 

3. The adjustable carrier for the tracing needle must 
be kept from turning; otherwise the tracing needle and 
that in the truck will not be in a plane which forms a right 
angle with the axis of the wheels. In this construction a 
flat is provided on one side of the beam and a small half- 
round piece inserted in the adjustable needle carrier. 

4. The needles are held just above the level of the 
paper so as not to catch. The tracing needle is exposed 
so that it can easily be seen from all sides as it traces a 
figure. A small foot keeps the needle from touching, 


and a handle is provided to guide the instrument while 
tracing. 

5. The small wheels must have narrow edges, about 
Jo, mm. wide and be equidistant from the center line 
joining the two needles. 

Any good toolmaker ought to be able to make this 
instrument in two days, and in almost any shop the 





FIG. 3. PLANIMETER COMPLETED AND ASSEMBLED 


material should cost practically nothing because scrap 
can be used. The truck was made from 114 in. round 
stock 3 in. long and the beam fromva piece of 14-in. steel 
12 in. long.—Chester S. Ricker in Power. 
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By ALEXANDER WavuGH* 





SYNOPSIS—Examination of mine  foremen, 
assistant mine foremen and firebosses, on @ 
practical scale, in the Bruceton Experimental 
Mine. Outline of the tests given and a tabulation 
of the results obtained in the examination of 
candidates. 





During the last two years the examining board for 
mine foremen, assistant mine foremen and firebosses of 
the Seventeenth Bituminous District has made the 
practice of holding its oral examinations at Bruceton, 
Penn., where is located the Experimental Mine of the 
Federal Bureau of Mines. 

The engineers of the Bureau have codperated very 
kindly with the examining board in its efforts to make 
the examination of candidates as practical as possible, 
by extending to the board the privilege of having the 
candidates enter and examine the Bruceton mine, in 
every detail, in the same manner that they would be 
called upon to examine a mine in their charge when 
appointed to an official position. In this manner, it 
was believed that the candidates could give more satis- 
factory evidence of their ability to perform the duties 
required in their several offices, as they would be more 
at home when working under the actual conditions that 
they were called upon to describe and explain. 

With the assistance of E. H. Denny, the Bureau 
engineer in charge of the mine, practical tests were 
prepared, such that the candidate would have to con- 
tend with daily in his regular work in the mine and 
with which he would be expected to deal promptly and 
intelligently. These tests served the double purpose of 
demonstrating a candidate’s practical ability, while at 
the same time impressing on him the importance of 
cultivating the habit of close observation when examining 
a mine. 

Inasmuch as frequent requests have been received by 
the board, asking for an outline of the examination and 
explanation of the character of the tests submitted to 
candidates, Van H. Manning, Director of the Bureau, 
has granted the board permission to give the following 
description of what took place at the last examination, 
held May 19, 1916, at the Bruceton mine. The director 
of the Bureau of Mines and the members of the examin- 
ing board believe that the publication, in Coal Age, of 
the tests given in that examination and the results ob- 
tained, will prove valuable to prospective candidates and 
mine officials alike. 

Following is the report of the examination prepared 
and furnished by E. H. Denny, mining engineer in 
charge: 


EXAMINATION OF FrIREBOSSES, ASSISTANT MINE FOREMEN 
AND MINE FoREMEN AT BruCETON MINE 


On May 19, 1916, thirty-nine candidates for certifi- 
cates for the positions of fireboss, assistant mine foreman 
and mine foreman were given a practical examination 
at the Experimental Mine of the Bureau of Mines, at 
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Bruceton, Penn. This examination was conducted by the 
examining board of the Seventeenth Bituminous District 
of Pennsylvania, consisting of J. I. Pratt, district mine 
inspector, James Porter, superintendent of Lick Run 
mine and Alexander Waugh, miner. The examination 
consisted in each candidate making an inspection of 
the mine just as though it were an operating mine, 
and reporting to the board conditions he found, together 
with his recommendations in regard to any changes that, 
in his opinion, were needed. 

About twenty subjects were prepared in the mine on 
which candidates were expected to report. Some of these 
were peculiar to the Experimental Mine, owing to the 
requirements of making explosion tests therein. For 
instance, there are no shelter holes in this mine and 
there is also but little clearance along the track. A 
canvas curtain is used in the aircourse between the butts, 
in the place of a door, and there are wood shelves 
spanning the entry, from 514 to 6 ft. above the floor. 
Besides these, there are numerous side projections in 
the entries, such as shelving and _ bolts. 

A summary of the results of the examination is shown 
in the attached tabulation; the numbers given in the 
first column for each class of candidates represent the 
number of men who reported each subject. 


Assistant 
Firebosses Foremen Foremen 
Total Number of Candidates 
20 14 5 
Per Per Per 

Subject for Report No. Cent. No. Cent. No. Cent. 
Coal-dust deposits: General note 1 5 8 57 2 40 

specific’ placesp vaes eee eMac Pay Mee 10 nh ae a a? 

INO. NEDOLUTA shana std oeietekalers:olelebas -@ 17 85 6 43 3 60 
HOCK“ GUSt. Cstinteterclersterscmhetensl elena hele e oh ; 2 14 1 20 
Obstructions of timber or dirt 

piles*al ones TOA da wearer ae ate 12 60 9 64 3 60 
Carstobstructine thevair1... lc 8 40 9 64 4 80 
Doors needed between Nos. 1 and 

2 HUtES! SNS oheketivetae verte 2 10 6 43 3 60 
Stoppings needed at second break- 

through between Nos. 1 and 

2. UEC. ase taelciy st abtteas. ia meeek ie 6 30 1AM 19 4 80 
Canvas needed. Breakthroughs 

IT PLOOIMEM 12 4ah A dees Pecaheen hake 4 45 11 79 5 100 
Lack of track clearance in air- 

course and inroomsi1, 2,3and4 7 35 9 64 4 80 

—650 ft. inby (0 to 2 per cent.) 8 40 13 93 5 100 

Pere Cent. “estimated nis. <i eee sls as ie 1 £( 2 40 

—1,500 ft. inby (1 to 2 percent.) 8 40 10 71 3 60 

Per) Cent restintai teddy gsc. 016 sce she 1 7 1 20 

=—ROOM™ Se aca taice tec wei dae 16 80 4 28 2 40 

Per cent. (explosive?)......... is we -e Fe ae 
Man with unlocked lamp, No. 2 

TOOTS. Pret ah koh cde ere he otha ates eta a sare 3 21 
Slate improperly posted, No. 2 

VOGUAM ATAU 5 die at cht eras as aes 10 50 12 86 2 40 
Unprotected trolley wire across 

necks of Nos. 3 and 4 rooms... 9 45 10 71 4 80 
Cable across No. 4 roomneck, 

hanging from hooks in roof... 2 10 9 64 2 40 
INO3 Dy LOOM a's curs deaeee caiere a ane.s) Wis iS: 65 13 93 5 100 
Man drilling out missed shot.... 6 30 9 64 3 60 
Coa= GUST tam Di See seed eared 5 25 6 43 3 60 
Unprotected black powder, coal- 

LLGLKANG + CADIS certains maaree. 4 8 40 9 64 aj 100 
Lack Of Shelter NOLES. steriercee 3 15 7 50 5 100 
lack of supplies xia a ers e aneta ea 3 15 6 43 5 100 

*Several said slight amounts or trace. 
A number of undesirable or unsafe and unusual 


practices had been previously prepared to test the knowl- 
edge and habits of observation of the candidate. For 
example, there was dry coal dust on a portion of the 
main entry and incombustible (rock) dust on a portion 
of the aircourse. The ventilation in the main entry 
was obstructed by a trip of loaded cars. A man was 
working in No. 2 room, near an improperly posted 
and unsafe piece of drawslate. His safety lamp was 
unlocked. In No. 5 room, a man was drilling out a 
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missed hole, which had been loaded with black powder 
and stemmed with coal dust. Near him was a small 
bag of black powder, four loose sticks of permissible 
powder and some blasting caps. 

There were gas accumulations in three places. At the 
face of the main entry, 1,300 ft. inby from the mouth 
of the mine, there was between 1 and 2 per cent. of 
methane. In No. 3 room, which was about 80 ft. from 
the butt entry, there was an explosive mixture of gas 
in a hole in the roof. In a closed crosscut on the air- 
course, 650 ft. from the entrance, there was a variable 
quantity of gas escaping from a pipe near the roof. At 
times it was more easily detected by the odor of natural 
gas, or by a slight sound caused by its escape from the 
pipe, than by any cap indication with the safety lamp. 
All of these accumulations were formed from natural 
gas and hence were open to the objection that they were 
perceptible, at times, to the sense of smell. There was 
an unprotected trolley wire on one side of room, No. 1 
butt, extending across Nos. 3 and 4 roomnecks. 

The fan-engine speed was kept at 20 r.p.m. and the 
fan speed at 42 r.p.m. 

Seven of the twenty firebosses found nothing wrong 
in No. 5 room where a man was engaged in drilling 
out a missed hole, which had been stemmed with coal 
dust. A cloth sack containing black powder, some loose 
permissible powder and electric detonators were lying 
near. Two of the remaining firebosses expressed the 
idea that the miner ought not to drill out a missed hole 
with so much powder lying around loose, seeming to 
imply that there was nothing the matter with the drilling 
out of the shot itself. 

Few of either the foremen or the firebosses were suc- 
cessful in finding gas in all of the three places presented. 
Those who had found it in the crosscut at 650 ft. inby 
must have been guided in some cases by the sense of 
smell, as the amount of gas there was variable and not 
easily detected with a safety lamp. Almost all of the 
firebosses found gas in a hole in the roof, back from the 
face of Room 3 but the foremen were not so successful 
in finding this pocket of gas, leading one to suspect that 
the firebosses were “tipped off” in some way as to the 
existence of the gas. In general, it may be said that 
the candidates for fireboss, as might be expected, did 
not possess nearly the observing power of the foremen, 
in detecting the presence of gas, and noting roof con- 
ditions, dust, obstructions, needed canvas, improper 
mining methods, etc., in most of which the foremen 
greatly excelled. Almost all candidates commented upon 
the dusty condition of the mine; but apparently, in 
most cases, their comments were based on observations 
of the quantities of dry shale dust scattered throughout 
the mine and not upon the dangerous coal dust scattered 
just outby from station 450 on the main entry. 

Although the fan engine was kept running at a con- 
stant speed and the ventilation was nearly constant in 
velocity (about 6,000 ft. per min.), widely divergent 
results were got by anemometer readings, the same two 
ahemometers being used by all the candidates. The 
return-air readings differed widely in quantity from the 
intake measurements, being sometimes several thousand 
feet more and sometimes less than those on the intake. 
The stoppings in the mine are of concrete and there 
is no leakage of air. The variable results were doubtless 
due to the improper holding, reading and general ma- 
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nipulation of the instrument and failure to make 
corrections. 

Gas observations were general and did not usually give 
percentage of gas or height of cap observed, although 
the words “small,” “slight” and ‘trace’? were used in 
some cases. Much time was taken by candidates in 
examining for gas where it seemed that failure to get 
a cap at once would determine the quantity present 
to be at most a trace. Lack of shelter holes (a requisite 
by law) was noted by only a few of the candidates. 

In spite of the foregoing comments, the results of 
the examination as a whole were creditable to the 
candidates. They were given a severe test of their powers 
of observation in a strange mine, with limited time, and 
responded to the test well. In conclusion, it is recom- 
mended that future oral examinations be conducted 
where possible along similar lines. 

A careful comparison of the results obtained in the 
practical examination of mine workings, as demonstrated 
in the examination of the Bruceton mine and tabulated 
on the preceding page, will convince the most skeptical 
of the practical importance of such an examination. 


Kasily Constructed Separator 


J. L. Ball, of Amsterdam, Ohio, in a recent issue of 
Power says: Much trouble was experienced in regulating 
the speed of a 14x7x14 direct-acting steam pump used 
for boiler-feed purposes, on account of the condensate 
cutting away the valve disks and seat of the throttle valve, 
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SEPARATOR IN STEAM LINE TO FEED PUMP 


so we decided to make a separator as shown in the illus- 
tration. The result of our effort was somewhat crude, 
but it has done away almost entirely with the valve trouble. 
This separator was made almost wholly from old fittings, 
the baftle being a disk held between the nipple ends and 
having 12 holes 3; in. in diameter drilled through it. 
It took two men about two hours to put it into service. 
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4 Holsopple, is still idle. 
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MMMM MM 
ll : © w justment. The charter of the Donwood local No. 1,931 of the 
General Labor Revie United Mine Workers of America has been revoked be- 

A serious state of affairs exists in the region between Cause a strike was called without proper authorization. 
Wilkes-Barre and Scranton. The Industrial Workers of the In Illinois the union has decided to cease making its do- 
World have a strike in progress against all the operators of "ations to members when the mine at which they are 
the section. They don’t know just what they want as A. working closes down. Hitherto $5 has been paid each 45 
G. Lewis, an organizer of the United Mine Workers, has well days. This was only given when the mine workers were 


pointed out, but they are opposed to as much as an 8-hr. day 
for miners, to dockage and to favoritism, though they have 
formulated no demands. In fact at a meeting of 700 members 
of the organization they voted “never to return to work.” 

The I. W. W.’s are endeavoring to hold up citizens for from 
$50 to $1,000 for the support of the organization. The union 
men generally want to work and many are doing so under 
the protection of the state police and deputy sheriffs, though 
all kinds o* violence is threatened and much successfully 
accomplished, so that many believe it is more economical to 
stay at home and watch their properties than to go to work 
for the wage that may be obtained for a single day’s ex- 
-ertions. 

A strike at Nanticoke for better powder has just taken 
place, while one at Carbondale for more wages for motor- 
men has just been ended by a threat of the union to enlist 
men to take the places of the strikers who, indeed, have no 
contractual grievance. The Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
men at Mine No. 10 are all back at work. Later advices state 
that the Navigation’s Crystal Ridge and Harwood mines are 
also closed. 


Securing Union Men at $10,000 per Member 


The 1,400 men at the Cranberry colliery of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co., near Hazleton, struck on Sept. 12 
because 100 men are behind in the payment of their union 
dues. It is strange that these men do not take warning from 
the button strike just concluded. Addressing the Concilia- 
tion Board on Sept. 11, W. J. Richards, president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., said that the en- 
deavor to force four men into the union at Lincoln col- 
liery ‘during that strike had cost the miners $40,000 in 
wages. 

The Conciliation Board on Sept. 11 was requested to make 
a ruling that the contract miners of the Taylor colliery of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., Coal De- 
partment, be awarded the payment for cars which reach the 
tipple without tickets and for which nobody is now paid. 
The miners believe the money should be divided. The com- 
pany takes the view that it is liable for the payment of 
this money to any miner who may substantiate his claim. 
Should it award the money to the miners in general it might 
have to compensate, out of its own pocket, any individual 
who could prove his claim to any given car. The grievance 
was referred to the umpire. 

The Allied Trades Council at Wilkes-Barre is endeavor- 
ing to induce the United Mine Workers in the Wyoming Val- 
ley to take part in a sympathetic strike with the striking 
trolley men who hope now to win because the enforcement of 
the ordinance against “jitney busses’ passed by the Wilkes- 
Barre municipal authorities has wiped out that free-lance 
traffic and driven more jitneys from the streets. The Trades 
Council thinks a general strike would cap the climax, and 
in the universal stagnation the citizens of the Wyoming 
Valley would insist on the 11-month-old car strike being 


brought to an end. 
Somerset County and the Kanawha Region 
The Somerset County (Pennsylvania) field conditions < > 
unchanged. The J. B. Kennerly operation at Pretoria, near 


The Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal 
Co.’s mine and that of the Baker-Whiteley Coal Co., both at 
Hooversville, and the Stauffer-Quemahoning Coal Co.’s mine 


at Listie are still working on about the same basis as last 
- week. .The Hocking Coal Co.’s mine at Garrett and the mine 


* 
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of J. O. Ream near Berlin’ are still idle. The United Mine 
Workers’ agitators do not appear so active as they were two 
or three weeks ago. Both cars and labor are in short supply. 

Over 100 miners employed at Ivaton, Coal River, by the 
Ivy Branch Coal Co. have gone on strike because of dif- 
ferences between them and the superintendent. The offi- 
Cials of district Nu 17 are making an effort to secure an ad- 


idle or unable to obtain employment. The officials declare 
that these donations cause “no end of friction and turmoil 
and in many cases actual fights, it being claimed that some 
members received the $5 and were working, and others, 
more deserving, were refused. Many other complaints were 
made.” The last distribution was made Friday, Sept. 15. 

Some union men in that state have been charged with 
going “to the Joplin and other districts in Missouri, as well 
as Colorado and elsewhere, securing cmployment in metalli- 
ferous mines and in some instances in coal mines’ without 
depositing their union cards. They work under nonunion or 
open-shop conditions and yet keep up their membership in 
the union or join it on their return from the other district. 
The local unions are urged to penalize such men under Sec. 
10, Art. XIV, of the international constitution. 


Southern Indiana and the Southwestern States 


The mine workers at the Indiana Creek mine near Bick- 
nell, Ind., operated by the Indiana Creek Coal and Mining 
Co., went on strike on Monday, Sept. 4, for the second time 
within a week because the company employed nonunion men. 
There are 510 men at this mine. 

In Kansas the miners have quite generally been striking 
to hurry along the negotiations of the conference. It was 
probably for this reason that the Kansas and Missouri opera- 
tors decided to grant the demands of the mine workers’ 
representatives. As soon as they did this the Oklahoma 
cperators broke away from the conference, and a session is 
now being held with the Oklahoma mine workers’ repre- 
sentatives at Muskogee, Okla. A few operators in the Hen- 
ryetta district are opposed to joining the other Oklahoma 
mine owners. 

In Texas the mine workers are still striking, there being 
2,400 men out at Thurber, Strawn, Avery, Bridgeport and 
Newcastle. The conferences continue, but without result. 
In the rest of the Southwest, as has been noted elsewhere 
in these columns, the mine workers secured the increase of 
wage easily and found their crux in the arranging of work- 
ing conditions. In Texas, on the other hand, all the trouble 
is about the price of mining and the companies seem imdiffer- 
ent about their rights and liberties. 


a 


Rioting im Anthracite Region 


The Industrial Workers of the World appear to have 
largely concentrated their efforts in the field about half-way 
between Wilkes-Barre and Scranton at Old Forge, Avoca, 
Yatesville, Pittston and at towns with such fignting names as 
Dupont, Sebastopol and Inkerman. The recruiting work seems 
to have been done largely among the foreigners, the American 
mine workers remaining true to the union and desiring to 
continue work but being intimidated by the threats of the 
foreign Industrial Workers of the World. 

For this reason there is almost no sympathy with the re- 
sistance of the strikers, and every scheme has been adopted to 
enforce law and order upon them. One project that seems 
likely to prove a solution is the deportation of unnaturalized 
foreigners who have been guilty of violence. It is said that 
there is a list of 25 men whose acts have proved them to 
be undesirable citizens. It is proposed that the immigration 
commissioner at Washington, D. C., deport these men wher- 
ever feasible to the country of their origin or interne them 
on Ellis Island or elsewhere till such time as their deporta- 
tion can be effected. 

The men are tsing all kinds of secret violence. They do 
not dare commit overt acts in the presence of the large 
number of state police and sheriff’s deputies, but their secret 
methods are quite effectual, for they have prevented about 
half the union men in the towns affected from returning to 
work. Several collieries have been entirely idle and others © 
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have shortages of from 40 to 75 per cent. of the normal work- 
ing force. What is worse, where the rowdyism is rampant, 
the quiet, law-abiding men are being driven away. 

There are about 40 state police protecting the United 
Mine Workers of America and, despite the fact that the 
organization has been urging on the legislature that it dis- 
pense with the police, the mine workers near Pittston seem 
well satisfied to make good use of their services. The U. M. W. 
of A. has long ago decided that their union and the I. W. W. 
cannot exist together. 

Some feeling is being manifested against the coal com- 
panies because at times they will not work the mines when 
the mine workers at great risk to themselves appear for 
service. It is felt that though the operation of the mines 
might not be profitable, the men who have been loyal 
should receive more consideration. 


State Police and Deputies Make Arrests 


Arrests have been many. On Sept. 1 at Old Forge col- 
liery Vito Belario was arrested for carrying steel knuckles, 
also for rioting and disorderly conduct, and received a fine of 
$5 and costs for the last offense, being held under $500 bail 
for rioting and under $300 bail for carrying steel knuckles. 
Not having the money he was lodged in jail. Mario Bolio 
and Ugio Pozzi, of West Wyoming, and many others have been 
arrested for picketing, and Dominick Foote, for carrying a 
loaded revolver. Three men have been arrested for dynamit- 
ing a home in Yatesville. 

The burgess of Old Forge, Martin Memelo, has gone to 
Scranton till the strike trouble is over. He was thought to 
be secretly in sympathy with the Industrial Workers till 
the announcement was made that he had been threatened with 
death. Joseph Pilkonis received a note on Sept. 8 that if 
his son continued at work as driver at No. 10 shaft he, 
his family and his house would be blown to pieces. 

The homes of Anthony Makoskie in Sebastopol and of 
Samuel Zarre in Yatesville were dynamited about Sept. 8. 
These men were union mine workers who refused to go on 
strike at the demand of the I. W. W. It is thought that the 
homes of these men were destroyed because they persisted 
in working. No one was injured, though 17 persons inhabited 
the houses. 


Strike Gains In Extent and Loses in Intensity 


The trouble is extending rather than becoming localized, 
nevertheless more men are now reporting every day for work. 
On Sept. 11, 500 Industrial Workers of the World at Jessup 


held a meeting and voted to join their fellow members in 
Old Forge and other points in a general strike. They say 
they intend to tie up every mine in the borough. The men 


are for the most part employees of the Temple Coal Co. and 
the Moosic Mountain Coal Co. 

The Industrial Workers of the World has about 1,000 
members around Jessup and they have been on strike at in- 
tervals. These men proclaim that they are chiefly pro- 
testing against the arrest of their followers in Minnesota 
and, according to one leader, they say, “The imprisoned work- 
men must be liberated; we want all contract work abolished; 
we want better wages and more respect.” 

A riot that took place at Dupont on Sept. 11 was so severe 
that Sheriff Buss, of Luzerne County, and the state troopers 
had to leave town with their revolvers drawn. A crowd esti- 
mated at from 12,000 to 15,000 persons gathered in the Dupont 
streets after a meeting at Avoca had been disbanded by the 
sheriff. 

On the same day the steam pipes at the Jermyn mines at 
Old Forge were dynamited. Fifty deputies were sworn in 
who did strike duty at Dupont, Avoca, Duryea, Port Griffith, 
Inkerman, Sebastopol and Browntown. These deputies took 
the place of the state police who were called away to pro- 
tect Wilkes-Barre from violence resulting from the suppres- 
sion of the jitney busses. Six saloons in the borough of 
Pittston were closed down temporarily by order of the 
sheriff. 

The situation is complicated by the character of the 
burgesses. They are for the most part of foreign extraction 
if not of foreign birth. The names of some of them follow: 
Griskonis, of Exeter; Eike, of Wyoming; Weiskerger, of 
Hugheston, and Mamelo, of Old Forge. They have been asked 
to prevent any further meetings of the Industrial Workers of 
the World. = 

The Italian consul at Scranton has appealed to the mayor 
of Pittston and to Sheriff Buss for the protection of his coun- 
try men from unjust arrest. If he would show only an equal 
interest in protecting the lives of his nationals and those of 
Americans from the insurrectional violence of his other mis- 
guided nationals he would do far better service to Italy and 
to the Italians domiciled here. 
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Wage Scale and Powder Strikes 


On Sept. 5, “motor” runners to the number of fifty-five 
went on strike at the Coal Brook colliery of the Delaware 
& Hudson Co., in Carbondale, Penn. As a result, 1,500 men 
and boys were laid idle. They returned to work on Thurs- 
day, Sept. 7. The union leaders said they would get other 
men to take the places of the motor runners if the latter 
persisted in going on strike. 

The motormen believe they should get $2.47 instead of 
$1.97 per day and declare that their wages are lower than 
those assured them after the strike of 1912 and still further 
below those provided for in the agreement of the present year. 
Judging from the action at the meeting last week, the union 
found little merit in the motor runners’ contentions. 

On Sept. 6 two hundred miners at the Stearns mine of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., Coal Department, 
went on strike, claiming that the powder supplied was of an 
inferior quality and that it merely cracked the coal and did 
not shoot it down. They demand that better powder be 
sold to them or they will not work. 

Under instructions from union leaders, the 800 employees 
of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. at No. 10 colliery who 
had been on strike for two weeks went back to work on Sept. 
8, pending the arbitration of the difficulties. 

Thomas Kennedy, president of the seventh Hazleton dis- 
trict, is a candidate for international vice-president in the 
United Mine Workers of America. 


<a 
Oklahoma Ieaves Association 


Events have been moving with rapidity in the district 
dominated by the Southwestern conference. On Sept. 5 the 
mine workers in the Pittsburg district of Kansas struck 
in large numbers because they did not like the delay ex- 
perienced in the signing of the contract. But the next day 
they went back to work. 

But on that same day, Sept. 6, 8,000 miners in the south- 
western Kansas field walked out. They also were dis- 
gruntled with the long delay. The conference had been unable 
to come to an agreement mainly because of a difference of 
Opinion as to the right of the operator to refuse to hire a man 
without stating a reason. The mine workers claimed that 
the superintendents had been discriminating against union 
men, 

The Kansas and Missouri operators finally yielded to the 
demands of President Howat and consequently 21 operators 
in Oklahoma withdrew from the Southwestern Coal Oper- 
ators’ Association as they had long considered doing. In 
fact the fear of the threatened secession had stiffcned the 
resistance which the Kansas and Missouri operators had 
hitherto made to the demands of the United Mine Workers of 
America. The Oklahoma mine workers’ and operators’ rep- 
resentatives met at Kansas City on Sept. 7 and agreed to 
meet again within the past week at Muskogee, Okla. 

The Oklahoma operators promised the mine workers’ rep- 
resentatives that they would pay them the general wage in- 
crease provided in the New York interstate agreement. They 
also agreed to leave the working conditions tc a conference. 
Nothing was said about the mine workers continuing at work 
while the details of the contract were being arranged, but 
the presumption is strongly in favor of that arrangement as 
most of the Oklahoma miners have shown every disposition 
to remain at work though the Kansas miners went on strike. 

The advances promised to the Oklahoma mine workers on 
the old contract of 1914 are already being paid, and the em- 
ployees received these allowances on the August payrolls for 
the work performed both in July and August. The com- 
panies will post notices agreeing to maintain this new 
schedule of wages and to accept a contract in which the 
working conditions of the agreement of 1914 are unchanged. 
It is hoped that the mine workers of Oklahoma and the 
international executive board will be quite well satisfied to 
see the contract thus sketched accepted, because the Okla- 
homa miners have always deplored somewhat the arrogant 
attitude of the Kansas leaders in the face of the unfavorable 
labor situation. The new Oklahoma body will be known as 
the Oklahoma Coal Operators’ Association, and it will in- 
clude operators who are producing about half the coal the 
state furnishes to the market. The severance of relations 
with the Southwestern Coal Operators’ Association comes after 
12 years of harmonious action. 

On Sept. 9 the mines of the McAlester-Edwards Coal Co., 
at Pittsburg, Okla., were shut down by a strike of 200 mine 
workers by order of the district executive officers who stated 
that no wage agreement had been reached with this company. 
As technically there is now no agreement between miners 
and operators in Oklahoma, the miners are somewhat dis- 
posed to strike till a contract is duly signed. 
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Solderless Comnmectors 


Soldered connections in electric cables, when properly 
made, are strong mechanically and possess high conduc- 
tivity, but it requires no small amount of experience and 
eare on the part of the workmen, to make a soldered con- 
nection with these qualities. Not only is considerable 
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FIGS. 1 TO 3. SHOW THE CONSTRUCTION OF FRANKEL 


SOLDERLESS CONNECTORS 


time necessary, but always the use of some sort of heating 
device, which, at the best, creates a fire hazard. Further- 
more, if a soldered connection becomes overheated the 
solder will flow out, and cables have been known to fall 
out of the lugs that connected them to the terminals of 
switches, etc., from this cause. To take the connection 
down always requires a heating device and considerable 
time, and if the connection is a splice in a large cable 
it is doubtful if it can be put up again without cutting 
the cable back of the splice. In many cases this cannot 
be conveniently done. 

To provide a means whereby connections can be readily 
made in electric cables without the use of any heating 
device and with only the ordinary tools carried by an elec- 
trician, the Frankel Connector Co., 177 Hudson St., New 
York City, has developed a line of solderless connectors. 
Fig. 1 shows the part of one of these connectors used for 
making a straight connection in a cable. 

The phantom view (Fig. 2) shows the principles of the 
connector and how the design permits the use of as few 
parts as possible to make a rigid connection. This simple 
construction reduces the liability of the connector’s get- 
ting out of order and in addition provides a connection 
that is strong mechanically and electrically. Fig. 3 illus- 
trates the type used for making a branch splice. The 
company also manufactures a complete line of connec- 
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tors for panel boards to replace soldered terminal plug 
for front and back connections. 

By using solderless connectors in place of soldered ones 
there is a substantial saving of time as well as the added 
advantage of. providing a joint that can be broken down 
quickly without harm to the cable. 

In the report containing the approval of the Frankel 
“Solderless Connector” the Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., states, regarding a test: “At 1,000 amp. the soldered 
joint melted and dropped from the joint. The joints 
where the wires were attached to the solderless connectors 
were unaffected by the test.” 
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Golden Glow, Projectors 


The Electric Service Supplies Co., since its purchase 
of the Golden Glow headlight and lamp business from 
the Esterline Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., has perfected a 
projector having all the inherent qualities of the Golden 
Glow headlight and searchlight. 

Projectors are often advantageously used for flood- 
lighting large areas. They 
have been found particu- 
larly useful for hghting 
sections of track or other 
places where construction 
work is carried on at 
night. They may, how- 
ever, be advantageously 
employed anywhere where 
a considerable volume of 
light is necessary. The 
scientific principle upon 
which the Golden Glow 
projector is constructed 
is the effect produced 
upon the human eye by 
various qualities of light. 
It is well known that the 
light rays of high fre- 
quency such as the violet 
and ultra violet form the 
blinding, dazzling portion 
of white light. It is a 
common error to judge 
the illuminating qualities 
of any light by its intrin- 
sic brilliancy rather than 
by its effects on the hu- 
man eye. These effects 
may be well illustrated 
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PROJECTOR MOUNTED ON 


by looking directly ITS BASE 
into a high-powered 
are or incandescent lamp, or at the sun. The 


reflector employed in these new projectors is based 
upon scientific principles. The source of light, 


or incandescent bulb, is mounted within a greenish yel- 


low glass ground to a true parabola and polished and 
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silvered as would be the finest plate-glass mirror. The 
violet, ultra violet and other high-frequency rays. are 
absorbed by this glass reflector and a powerful beam of 
golden yellow light, which is nonblinding and well 
adapted to penetrating fog, dust or mist, is thrown from 
the instrument. 

These projectors are manufactured in two sizes, the 
smaller being equipped with a 9-in. diameter reflector 
and the larger with a 12-in. reflector. Concentrated fila- 
ment lamps of any wattage up to 150 in G-25 bulbs, 
having a light center distance of 214 in., may be em- 
ployed with a 9-in. reflector while the 12-in. reflector 
takes concentrated filament lamps up to 250 watts in G- 
30 bulbs, having a light center distance of 234 in. 

Each projector is equipped with a focusing device ac- 
cessible from the outside of the shell so that the beam 
of light by this central adjustment of the light center 
may be concentrated in a straight beam or made to cover 
a large area. The projector proper is mounted on a pipe 
standard which is adjustable in height and supported by 
a large circular base of light but durable construction. 
These projectors are readily portable on account of their 
light weight and are well balanced. 


Stevens Underfeed Stoker 


The attention that is being given to boiler-room econ- 
omies has been the incentive among manufacturers of 
several types of stokers to perfect them for use with small- 
capacity boilers, say of 60 hp. and upward. Among these 
is the Stevens underfeed stoker, manufactured by the 
Nelson Blower and Furnace Co., of Boston, Mass. 

The owner of a small-capacity steam plant should be 
interested in increased efficiency and increased boiler 
capacity, in the elimination of smoke and in reduced fuel 
bills, in the economical burning of low-grade fuel and in 
maintaining an even furnace temperature. All of these 
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STEVENS STOKER ATTACHED TO BOILER FRONT 


features are claimed for the Stevens stoker, besides sim- 
plicity in design and construction and small maintenance. 

The design of this stoker is such that it can be placed 
under any boiler without disturbing the side walls or 
bridge-wall and without excavating the ashpit or in 
front of the boiler. The general appearance of the device 
as it looks when attached to the front 
of a return-tubular boiler is shown in 
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Fig. 1. An important feature of this 
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; stoker is the removable coal hopper 
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that is fitted to the outer end of the 





















































worm trough. In the event of any de- 




















rangement to the stoker, the hopper can 
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be removed and the boiler fired by hand 
the same as if the stoker had never been 
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installed. With this simple arrange- 
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ment the possibility of any failure to 












































maintain a steam pressure because of 
stoker troubles is avoided. The appara- 
tus comprises a trough or troughs, ac- 
cording to the size, open at the top and 
extending from a short distance out- 
side the boiler front to the rear of the 
furnace. In the bottom of each trough 

















is a screw conveyor which is driven from 
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FIG. 2. PLAN AND SIDE VIEW OF THE STEVENS STOKER 


the outer end by a worm gear and worm, 
the latter being driven by a small steam 
engine or motor. As the screw conveyor 
revolves, the fuel is spread evenly over 
the grate surface. The grates are of the 
Z dumping and shaking type. The stoker 
, and grates are also designed for round 
4 77 furnaces such as used with the Man- 
ning type of boiler. 
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Adjusting Centrifugal Oilers 


A. A. Blanchard, of Ringwood Manor, N. J., in Power 
describes his method of centering an oiler ball. He says 
it can be set and tightened in about a minute. 





SQUARE FOR CENTERING OILER 


He takes a pair of dividers and scribes a circle on the 
end of the shaft around the shaft center, the exact outside 
diameter of the ball. Then he sets the carpenter’s square 
up to this circle and brings the ball to the long blade and 
makes it fast. This method is accurate and rapid. 
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American Institute of Mining Engineers Arizona meeting, 
Sept. 18-25; technical sessions at Douglas, Bisbee and Globe. 
Secretary, Bradley Stoughton, New York. 


American Chemical Society will hold its annual meeting 
Sept. 25-30 in New York City. Secretary, Charles L. Parsons, 
Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


National Safety Council will hold its next meeting in 
Detroit, Mich., Oct: 17-20. Secretary, W. H. Cameron, Conti- 
nental and Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, IIl. 


National Exposition of Chemical Industries will be held at 
the Grand Central Palace, New York City, Sept. 25-30, 1916. 
Managers, Charles F. Roth and Adriaan Nagelvoort, Grand 
Central Palace, New York City. 


New York State Coal Merchants’ Association will hold its 
annual convention Sept. 21-24 at the United States Hotel, Sara- 
toga Springs, N. Y. During the convention addresses will be 
given on the most uptodate time-saving methods for both 
office and yard. Secretary, L. V. Shepard, Elmira, N. Y. 


Third First-Aid Field Comtest 
of Wentz Companies 


The Wentz companies held their third annual contest at 
Hazle Park, Hazleton, on Aug. 26, 1916. These companies are 
the Midvalley Coal Co., the Maryd Coal Co., the Upper Lehigh 
Coal Co. and J. S. Wentz & Co. In all there were 10 first-aid 
teams present and about 1,000 people upon the grounds. The 
scores were as follows: Upper Lehigh, No. 2, 927%; Midvalley, 
No. 1, 92;; Upper Lehigh, No. 3, 90y%; Hazle Brook, No. 1, 
89%,; Maryd, No. 2, 87%; Upper Lehigh, No. 1, 86144; Maryd, 
No. 1, 84%,; Hazle Brook, No. 2, 82%; Maryd, No. 3, 8033; Mid- 
valley, No. 2, 79%; Hazle Brook, No. 3, 797,; Midvalley, No. 3, 
78%. 

In the afternoon the allied Wentz companies held athletic 
events, chief of which were shooting matches between the 
teams of the various collieries. The band of the Midvalley 
colliery enlivened the occasion with many choice selections, 
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Ex-District Attorney Bigelow spoke on the value of pre- 
paredness as strikingly exemplified in first-aid work. Some of 
the men might never have any actual rescue work to do, but 
they were ready should it unfortunately come their way 
The Nation may never have to repel an invader or enter a 
foreign field of war, but that is no reason why we should not 
be ready in case the call of duty should unfortunately lead 
us face to face with conflict. D. B. Wentz, of Philadelphia. 
Penn., presented the cup and prizes and spoke words of gen- 
erous appreciation of the volunteer ‘‘mine doctors’’ who had 
just shown their consummate skill. 

The judges were Dr. Lake, of Kingston; Dr. Maurer, of 
Shamokin; Dr. Biddle, of Ashland, and Dr. Lathrop, of Hazle- 
ton—quite a distinguished group of first-aid experts. An 
elaborate luncheon was served in the grove. 
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When you read of a trench of soldiers 
That’s blown in the air a mile, 
While the guns that flashed are broke and smashed 
And the earth torn up in style, 
You can write it down in your notebook 
As soon as the dust cloud clears 
That the canny chaps who ran the saps 
Were the Army Engineers; 
The human moles who live in holes 
Where nary sun appears, 
The grimy, gritty, far-from-pretty 
Army Engineers. 


They are miners who come 
from coal mines 
To mine in the earth— 
for Men! 
They are trolls and gnomes 
who make their homes 
In a subterranean den. 
So they tunnel beneath the 
foemen 
Till they’ ve got the busi- 
ness right, 
Then they spread the foe 
for a mile or so 
With charges of alamite. 
They do their work in muck and murk 
With neither shots nor cheers, 
These sturdy, plucky, mired and mucky 
Army Engineers! 





TheyTunnel 
Beneath the 
Poemen. 
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They must dig their drifts in silence 
And chop their way by hand, 
And the dirt they pack on each sapper’s back 
And scatter it on the land; 
For they mustn’t leave any traces 
Which the enemy sees or hears, 
Or they'll get a lift from a counter-drift, 
That’s bad for the Engineers! 
Yes, now and then they lose their men 
Amid war’s hopes 
and fears, 
They know the hell of 
war full well 
The Army Engi- 
neers, 
The muddy, bloody, 
sweaty, loyal 
Army Engineers. 





The Dirt They Pack on Each 
Sapper's Back. 
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Due Time To Call a Halt 


Though, in the past, Coal Age has consistently adhered 
to a policy of rigid neutrality in regard to the European 
War, it now feels that something should be said about 
the apparent tendency of the belligerents to encroach 
upon our fundamental rights in a manner that cannot 
but result in the most serious consequence to our com- 
merce. These encroachments, if proved, will make it 
essential that this country stand firmly by its rights 
in order that, at least, the evil threatened may be 
prevented although it is too late to prevent lke wrongs 
that may already have been perpetrated. 

The British War Secretary, David Lloyd George, in 
a speech in the House of Commons said: 

It is the practice to communicate to other departments 
concerned any information on matters of public interest which 
may be obtained through the censorship for such use to be 
made of it as the particular department may consider advis- 
able. The Government is perfectly within its right in 
using any information which comes to it in these conditions 
for any public and national purpose. 

Such a statement made in the face of protests on 
the part of our State Department, which characterizes 
the British censorship as illegal, must be viewed with 
concern. It has already been well established that esti- 
mates and bids on engineering work in certain neutral 
countries have been delayed so long by the British censors 
that the work has gone to English contractors before the 
American figures could be received. 

Whether American quotations on coal are being opened 
and tabulated by the British censors “for such use to 
be made of it as the particular department may consider 
advisable” is not known. But if our correspondence to 
Norway, Sweden, Spain and other neutral countries is 
to be subjected to this indignity, it is time our Govern- 
ment took a positive stand in the matter. 

It is but fair to state that the public’s theories regard- 
ing Lloyd George’s remarks may be wide of the mark. 
Robert Cecil, Minister of Trade, has openly declared 
what he is doing with the letters read by the Govern- 
ment authorities. If other departments are doing no 
worse there is, perhaps, no reason for alarm. On Aug. 
25 he said: 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that the general and 
statistical information extracted from trade letters, which has 
proved so invaluable to His Majesty’s Government in check- 
ing the supply of material sent through neutral to enemy 
countries and suppressing the export of enemy goods, is used 
for these purposes solely and never for the purpose of sub- 
stituting allied trade for neutral. 

There has been a rebellion in Ireland. It may be sur- 
mised that the letters intercepted relating to that rebellion 
have been quite interesting to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, the Government of Ireland resting in a depart- 
ment of its own. 

Furthermore, there have been plotters in the United 
States and other neutral countries. Great Britain, it is 
well known, is watching these enemies on foreign soil 
and she could not be blamed, surely, if the War Secretary 
handed letters on such matters to the Secretary of State. 
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Three departments have been mentioned, including 
that of Robert Cecil, and if need be more might be added, 
such as those of the Home Secretary and the Admiralty. 
But after all, Lloyd George said nothing to lead one to 
infer that the letters to which he makes reference were 
trade letters. He might have meant letters between 
relatives and between conspirators, though it is obvious 
from what Cecil has said that trade letters are being 
considered by the department of trade. 

The English are interested in knowing what is happen- 
ing to the nickel and rubber that they have sold to us 
under a guarantee. They want to know if their novel 
and in many ways benevolent blockade is working or 
must be made more strict to be as effective as that which 
the North enforced on the Confederacy. 

America cannot blame them for caution in these and 
kindred matters, but they must be careful not to use 
the information for purposes of unfair competition. 
The Department of Commerce and Labor will be well 
justified in keeping a wary, though friendly, eye on the 
manner in which the information relating to private 
business deals is being used. 

Our coal export trade is showing a most gratifying 
expansion. But far-sighted observers, looking well into 
the future, are not permitting themselves to be carried 
away with the prospects. It is well known that Great 
Britain is hard pressed for coal, which is automatically 
creating openings for the American product. But it is 
also known that in spite of her heavy borrowings she 
is retaining firm control of her foreign industrial hold- 
ings, and when once. more the British producers are 
prepared to supply these operations with coal, the latter 
will not be long in dispensing with the American product. 
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Distance Will Fix the Freight 
Rates of the Future 


The important decision rendered Sept. 5 by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission as to iron-ore rates from 
Lake Erie docks to points in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
West Virginia and Kentucky is suggestive of further 
work the commission may do in adjusting coal rates, 
The iron-ore decision involves about 25,000,000 tons of 
ore annually, a traffic yielding the carriers a revenue 
of about $20,000,000. The rates on nearly all the ore have 
been changed, most of these changes being reductions. 

From the general viewpoint of rate-making, the out- 
standing feature of the iron-ore rate decision is the closer 
application of the matter of distance in fixing rates. It 
is only a few years ago that the railroads contended, 
expressing that contention with especial vigor in the 
case of coal rates, that ton-mile comparisons cannot be 
made, that the rate structure was too complicated and 
was based upon too important commercial considerations, 
to permit of the yardstick being applied to the map. At 
first the commission with much reserve introduced the 
principle of considering distance, but in decision after 
decision it has given more and more weight to compari 
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sons of distance, to the breaking up of long-established 
traditions. 

The innovation is particularly marked in this ore rate 
decision. A prominent feature is the splitting of the 
previously recognized Pittsburgh district into three pieces. 
The Pittsburgh district as hitherto recognized had a 
rate of 88c. on iron ore from Lake Erie ports. Monessen, 
on the far side of the district, is now separated and 
given a rate of 94c., Neville Island, on the near side, 
is separated and placed with Aliquippa, giving it a rate 
of 70c., and what remains of the Pittsburgh district 
is reduced to 82c. The commission admits the propriety 
of grouping, but does not hesitate to establish new groups 
when the old groups appear to be too large. 

What has occurred in the making of these new iron-ore 
rates is likely to occur in future decisions with respect 
to coal rates. There are two points involved: (1) The 
commission is yearly taking more interest in distance as 
the measure of what the rate should be; (2) the devel- 
opment of industry tends to make districts grow. At 
first pig iron was made, and iron ore consumed, in the 
district immediately surrounding Pittsburgh, but the 
industry naturally had to spread because it required 
room. Neville furnace, now taken out of the Pittsburgh 
district, was completed only about 15 years ago and was 
then the most northwesterly furnace in the district. The 
Monessen furnaces, now placed in a group on the far 
side of Pittsburgh, were completed only a few years ago 
and are the farthest removed of the district. 

In the coal industry a similar growth naturally occurs. 
A few coal mines are opened and a rate is made for 
them. Later the development extends until the district 
becomes large and a splitting up naturally suggests itself. 
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Anthracite Price Investigation 


The retail men of Philadelphia have apparently made 
good use of their opportunity te appear before the Leg- 
islative Investigation Commission, for they have put on 
record a plain statement of facts relative to the profits 
in their business. In a way they have established a prec- 
edent, as no other industrial enterprise has ever before 
been willing to let the public know just how much money 
it has earned and the manner in which it has earned it. 

This investigation was ordered primarily by the State 
Legislature to ascertain if any increase in price had been 
made following the imposition of the coal tax law of 
1913, and the dealers, except in a few isolated instances, 
have apparently established the fact that they did not 
advance the price of anthracite to cover the tax. 

However, what the retail interests were most anxious 
to accomplish was to demonstrate to the general public 
the small profit made in the distribution of coal; this 
they have done quite satisfactorily. And in addition the 
retailers seem to have made a favorable impression upon 
the Commission; for one of its members, in compli- 
menting an important witness on his frankness in giving 
intimate details of his firm’s business, said, “In view 
of your testimony I cannot for the life of me see why 
you do not raise the price of coal.” ) 

It seems that the entire matter of the small profits 
accruing to the retail coal dealer hinges on the dis- 
crimination in both the freight rates and the wholesale 
prices of coal to the Philadelphia market as compared 
with other markets. This, then, brings the entire mat- 
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ter back to the long mooted question of freight rates, 
which has been a bone of contention in Philadelphia for 
a number of years. About a year ago, the Public Service 
Commission of Pennsylvania ordered a considerable re- 
duction in freight rates, amounting in some instances to 
as much as fifty cents a ton. This order is now before 
the courts on the appeal of the railroads. 

In the light of the testimony given at this investiga- 
tion, it is probable that when the price commission re- 
ports to the governor on Jan. 1 its report will be not 
only favorable to the retail men in fully establishing 
the justness of present prices, but will in addition give 
added weight and support to the ruling of the Public 
Service Commission in ordering the reduction im freight 
rates. ‘ 

The one disappointing feature of the investigation is 
the scanty attention the newspapers gave to the testi- 
mony elicited. The dealers have ably proved their con- 
tention that present prices are far from unfair, and while 
the consuming public was also offered a similar oppor- 
tunity of presenting testimony, no one, not even the 
most biased of the newspapers, took advantage of the 
opportunity. Yet despite the convincing evidence of the 
justness of the retail prices, one of the more influential 
daily papers in an editorial says: 

The man with a house to keep warm will not be interested 
in the hair-splitting and refinement of detail that characterize 
the inquiry of the State Coal Commission. What the consumer 
will demand is the names of those who are squeezing him. 
The consumer will demand that the Coal Commission tell him 
the exact reason for recent turns of the screw. The statement 
of the retailers that the upward trend of coal prices is due 
to the illegal collection of a 25c. tax by the operators doesn’t 
read well. 

The worth of this opinion can easily be judged by 
the statement referring to a twenty-five cent tax. No 
one ever testified to that effect, for there never was such 
a thing. The only tax, as all coal men know (and all 
editors should), is that of two and a half per cent. on the 
mine price of coal, which never in any instance amounted 
to as much as ten cents on a single ton. 

In view of the many misstatements and the prejudiced 
attitude of the daily press, it seems that the only op- 
portunity for the retailers to get their case properly 
before the public would be to have the sworn testimony, 
as given last week, printed in pamphlet form and dis- 
tributed to the publie. 
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A. LaboreDay IRetrospect 


On Labor Day the mine workers gathered to hear 
well-deserved encomiums on labor. It was represented 
as the basis on which the world rests. Without labor 
the speakers rightly stated we could have nothing. All 
this was used as a preamble on which to base a glorifica- 
tion of the workingman from whose fecund labors all 
our blessings are derived. 

But then when the orator had passed from labor to 
laborer a mysterious forgetfulness came over him. He 
ceased somehow to realize that the glory of the laborer 
was in his laboring. After a rhapsody on the workman 
because he did so much for mankind, the orator com- 
menced to urge that he do less, that he work only seven 
hours instead of eight. In short he really advocated that 
the workingman lower his production 12.5 per cent. and 
serve himself and the world with only 87.5 per cent. of 
his present. efficiency. 
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And this in face of the fact that the orator had called 
attention to Basil Manly’s statement that there were a 
large number of persons not making a living wage. So 
it looks somewhat as if the advice to those so distress- 
ingly situated would run thus: “You can barely live 
on your present wages. Try my plan and see if you 
can live on seven-eighths of them.” 

Perhaps the seven-hour day is coming. After all, labor 
is not everything in this world. The orator was wrong 
when he said so. Nor is product everything. It would 
profit us little, and in general it has in the past profited 
us little to gain the leading coal tonnage in the world 
and to forget the happiness that should go with the 
toil involved in such a record. 

Some time we may be able to work only seven-eighths 
of a day and be housed and fed to our entire satisfaction, 
and we may learn how to use properly the rest of the 
time; but it is obviously impossible so long as the bulk of 
the people are not producing enough to assure them of 
what they regard as a living wage. 

The seven-hour day means the seven-hour production. 
It can hardly be expected to be as prolific as eight hours. 
For eight hours has already been shown to be less pro- 
ductive than nine in the anthracite region, even though 
nine hours exceeds the length of time for which a man 
can put forth a continuous effort without tiring. 

We cannot laud labor and the laborer truly when we 
are advocating that the latter shall do less work. We 
must cease to talk of the inadequacy of wages if we are 
going to say hours are too long. If we are going to 
argue rightly for shorter hours, we must close our eyes 
to wages and profits and declare, as we well may, that 
there is something in the world higher and better than 
food and raiment. 

Limit the product of labor—by shorter hours, by ruling 
out machinery, by crippling capital, by hampering in- 
dustry or by deliberately reducing the day’s output—and 
labor will have less product to divide. 

It would seem better, just at present, not so much to 
talk about the length of the working day as to call 
attention to those laboring men who will not cast their 
whole day’s labor into the basket for division, Men 
like the contract miners, like the idle rich, and lke the 
farmer orators who we see seated on the barrels at the 
crossroads stores—men like these—who do not do their 
part in the human economy, should have their hours 
lengthened. Then perhaps we might arrange to shorten 
the duration of service of those whose days now reach 
eight or even more hours. 

The agitation doubtless has arisen largely because of 
the trouble with the contract miners. John P. White 
realizes that the argument is strong for a uniform work- 
ing day, and that the operator is pressing it with public 
approval. But seeing that the miner does not want to 
work eight hours, White is disposed to take another 
course and advocate for all men what the miner has 
arrogated to himself. 

If the public generally worked as intermittently and 
for so short a time as the contract miner, the buying 
power of the wage of mankind would be halved, or even 
worse. It cannot be believed that the public will stand 
for any large decrease in the length of the working day 
when once this is realized. 

When the matter is rightly understood by the mass of 
workingmen, who are the wage payers as well as the 
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wage earners of the country, they will take a hand to 
prevent a shorter workday jusc as a few of them are 
now endeavoring to stop strikes. The workingmen may be 
depended on eventually to see that only by toil can we have 
product and only by having the product of toil can we 
have the necessaries and comforts of life. 


The Pamama Railroad Contract 


The recent bids for the Panama R.R. contract show 
the unusually strong position of the coal market. 
Between 500,000 and 600,000 tons were called for, and 
ordinarily the Government would be offered three or 
four million tons. This year, however, there were only 
five bidders, all on New River or Pocahontas, and the 
aggregate tonnage offered was only 630,000 tons, or 
slightly more than the Government would require. The 
lowest price was $3.40 and the highest $3.50, f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads, for the year ending Sept. 30, 1917. 
A year ago for the same contract there were twelve 
bidders, and offers on Pocahontas and New River ranged 
from $2.60 to $2.85. There will be little free coal avail- 
able from any of the Southern ports for several months 
to come. 

Safety and First-Aid 


We have already announced that the Oct. 7 issue of 
Coal Age will be devoted wholly to the subject of safety 
and first-aid. In answer to our recent request a number 
of mining men have sent in contributions covering some 
phase of these broad topics for publication in this special 
number. We want a great many more such articles, so 
that we can make the coming Oct. 7 issue the biggest 
number of its kind ever published. Pick out something 
at your mine right away and send us a description, if 
possible having photos and drawings accompany the article 
to illustrate the text. There are safety devices at every 
mine and many of them, although old stories to the local 
employees, would be of interest to mining men in other 
fields. 

Tell the industry what your company has done to pro- 
mote safety and what progress you have made along first- 
aid lines. If you cannot describe some device, then tell 
us of the methods you have adopted for safety reasons, or 
the rules you have put in force to reduce accidents. We 
would also like to have 15 or 20 stories showing actual 
cases where neglect or disobedience caused accidents to 
life and property. In all such stories we will be pleased 
to withhold names of individuals and companies when a 
contributor so desires. 

Although we do not hold it forth as the chief induce- 
ment, believing that each man’s loyalty to himself and 
the industry he serves is the paramount incentive, we 
nevertheless call attention to the fact that every article 
printed in Coal Age is paid for at a liberal rate. All 
contributions must be in our hands not later than Sept. 27. 

The $10 Prize Contest 


Awards in the contest inaugurated recently in Coal 
Aye and designed to benefit both the paper and the coal 
industry will be announced next week. We hope that all 
our readers will study the suggestions that are made, and 
if possible, comment on same. 
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Electric Power Transmission 

Letter No. 1—Having installed a number of electric- 
haulage systems at different mines, I was interested in 
the inquiry of Superintendent, Coal Age, Aug. 26, p. 362. 

The case presented is one that involves a large line- 
drop and loss of power, which must be avoided if we 
are to secure the highest efficiency in the system. In 
order that a transmission of electrical power shall be 
efficient, the generating apparatus, transmission line and 
motors must all be efficient in themselves. Assuming 
that, in the present instance, the generators at the power 
plant and the motors at the other end of the lne are 
equally efficient, the question is, How can the trans- 
mission line be made efficient ? 

The answer to this question will depend on the amount 
of copper it may be thought advisable to put into the 
line, both from a financial and a commercial standpoint. 
I will say that the loss of power in the line, or the line- 
drop, can be made as small as we choose to make it, 
when the question of expense is of no consideration. In 
other words, the percentage of line-drop, other things 
being equal, will vary inversely with the circular mils 
of copper in the wire that conducts the current from 
the generator to the motors. This percentage drop 
should not exceed 15 per cent. of the voltage at the 
switchboard in the power house. A 10-per cent. drop is 
preferable for good power transmission. 

In the present case, the excessive line-drop (45 per 
cent.) will not only burn out the armature of the motor, 
but will also destroy the field coils. The motor will 
heat up, with the result that the insulation will be 
damaged and the efficiency of the machine impaired. 
This may be expected as the practical result of the 
excessive line-drop here mentioned. 


LARGE FrEepers NECESSARY FOR EFFICIENT 
TRANSMISSION 


In order, then, to make the transmission line, in this 
case, fully efficient, larger feeders must be installed. In 
making an installation of this kind, the question of 
future development should be carefully considered. More 
cutting machines, and possibly electric haulage, may be 
required before the mine is finally abandoned, and it 
may be advisable to make some provision in this installa- 
tion for such increase of power. 

In the present instance, I would suggest installing 
two lines of 300,000 cire.mils. For example, without 
increasing the voltage at the power house, as suggested 
in the answer to this inquiry, page 362, a wire capacity 
of 300,000 cire.mils will transmit 75 amp. a distance 
of 1 mi., allowing for return through a like distance, 
with a line-drop of 28 volts, which is practically 10 per 
cent. of the switchboard voltage, as shown by the formula, 


10.8 & 2(5,280)75 
300,000 

This will give, for the voltage at the end of the line, 

275 — 30 = 245 volts as the pressure for operating 





Line drop = = 28.6, say 30 volts 
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the cutting machines, instead of the 150-volt pressure 
now available. 

If a 15-per cent. line-drop be allowed, which would 
greatly improve the present system, a 0000-wire having 
211,600 circ.mils. capacity could be used, giving 


10.8 X 2(5,280)75 ; 
——$———— ees 6 Ps ( . ' 
211,600 say 40 volt 


The voltage available at the end of the line would 
then be 275 — 40 = 235 volts, for operating the 
machines. The suggested change would require 275 xX 
75 + 746 = 27 hp., which is practically one-half the 
power required in the present installation. The steam 
consumption would be reduced in the same proportion. 

T. O. HucHEs, 
Mining Electrician. 


Line drop = 


Windber, Penn. 


idle Days at the Mimes 


Letter No. 1—To the large number of petty button 
strikes mentioned in connection with the labor situation 
in the anthracite district, Coal Age, Aug. 26, p. 354, 
might be added the button strike of Aug. 19, 1916, at 
No. 2 colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co., at 
Plymouth, Penn., which was caused by the failure of 
a few of the men to produce their buttons, because 
their dues in the organization had not been paid. As 
a consequence, the mine was thrown idle for the second 
time in a single month. 

For these and similar reasons, idle days at mines are 
of too frequent occurrence to satisfy the honest miner 
who wants to work. As stated on the same page of 
Coal Age, “Many of the men want an excuse for a rest 
and a little recreation after steady toil. Some of them 
may even delay payment [of dues] in the hope that 
their delinquency will throw the mine idle.” 

Idle days at a mine not only cause dissatisfaction 
among a large majority of the men, but are a source 
of great loss to the company. In respect to the non- 
payment of dues in the miners’ organization being a 
frequent cause of idleness, it would seem that a simple 
solution of the difficulty would be for the company to 
allow the collection of these dues from delinquent 


members of the organization, by deducting the amount 


from men on the company’s payroll. 
A PRACTICAL SUGGESTION 


Another frequent source of idleness, however, while 
more tolerable than the button strike, is one that assumes 
considerable proportions at times. I refer to the practice 
of mine workers refusing to work on the day of a funeral 
of one of their members. With all due regard for the 
dead, it must be granted that a much more practical 
way of showing respect for a fellow worker who has died 
would be for mine workers, other than those of his im- 
mediate friends, to continue their work and allow the 
company to deduct 50c. apiece from each man who works 
the day of the funeral, on the next pay, the total amount 


collected to be paid by the company to the dependent 
families or nearest relatives of the deceased. Certainly, 
such action on the part of the men would be greatly 
appreciated by those who mourn their loss. 

At the colliery where IT am employed, three funerals 
occurred last week, and the mine was thrown practically 
idle the same number of days. It is no wonder, in the 
unprejudiced mind, that such a practice causes dissen- 
sion among the men, whose pay envelopes would look 
much better if permitted by their local to work that 
day, despite the small amount they would contribute 
out of respect for one of their number who has passed 
away. OBSERVER. 

Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
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Composition of Natural Gas 


Letter No. 1—Kindly permit me to draw the attention 
of Coal Age readers to the following extract from the 
editorial pages of The Canadian Mining Journal of 
Aug. 15, 1916, in the hope that it will lead to a valuable 
discussion in regard to the general composition of 
“natural” gas. 

It may be interesting, also, to discuss the point raised 
by the editor of the Journal as to whether the term 
“natural gas” describes a gas having a different composi- 
tion from that of mine gas as it flows into the mine 
from blowers and feeders or escapes from the pores of 
the coal. 

Following is the extract to which I refer, and which 
appeared under the above title: 


Mr. James Ashworth in ‘Coal Age,” July 22, p. 146, objects 
to our criticism of the report on “Petroleum and Natural Gas 
Resources of Canada,” in so far as this referred to analyses of 
natural gas. We admit that all he says regarding gas found 
in coal mines may be true, but this has no necessary connec- 
tion with the composition of natural gas, unless Mr. Ash- 
worth is prepared to prove that these two kinds of gas have 
the same origin. 

Bulletin 42 of the United States Bureau of Mines not only 
gives analyses of natural gas from many districts, all of 
which show no hydrogen, carbon monoxide or heavy hydro- 
carbons, although previous analyses of gas from some of these 
localities, by others, have given hydrogen, ete.; but it also 
explains the details of the methods of analysis and shows that 
the apparent presence of these constituents is due to a faulty 
mode of analysis. As this bulletin is the most complete study 
of the composition and methods of analysis of natural gas, up 
to the present, it is absurd for Mr. Ashworth to characterize 
it as “slight support.” The most complete work of this 
nature published in Canada is in the Report for the Bureau 
of Mines (Ontario) for 1914. This corroborates the results 
given in Bulletin 42 entirely, and shows the complete absence 
of the constituents referred to above in the large number of 
samples involved. 

It is difficult to see by what process of reasoning Mr. 
Ashworth comes to the conclusion that we are of the opinion 
that “real natural gas is or should be pure methane.” There 


is not a word in our criticism which would directly justify ~ 


any such conclusion. The fact that Bulletin 42, to which we 
refer as an authority, gives a great number of analyses, nearly 
all of which show methane, should be indirect proof enough 
that we hold no,such opinion. 

In the last paragraph of Mr. Ashworth’s article, he states 
that “analysts of mine gases have failed to look for other 
hydrocarbon gases but have included them under the general 
term methane, which would appear to be the accepted con- 
clusion of the writer of the editorial to which I have re- 
ferred.” There is absolutely not one word in the editorial 
Mr. Ashworth objects to, about the composition of mine gases, 
any more than there was about the nature of artificial gas, 
although we are aware that both hydrogen and carbon mon- 
oxide are found in @rtificial gas in large quantities. 


Referring to the foregoing, IT would like to ask its 
author to define what he understands to be (1) the 
composition of natural dry gas: (2) the composition of 
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wet gas; (3) the composition of the gas driven off by 

heated crude oil; and (4) to state whether he considers 

that natural gas results from crude oil in the earth’s 

crust, or from some other source; and, if the latter, then 

from that source it is created ? JAMES ASHWORTH. 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 
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Behavior of Gas on Steep 
Pitches 


Letler No, 1—Reading the reply to the inquiry that 
appeared in Coal Age, Aug. 12, p. 281, in regard to 
“Removing Gas in Rise Headings,” recalls some of my 
own experiences and observations of the: action of black- 
damp in pitching seams. 

In the instances I will cite, the blackdamp was com- 
posed largely of carbon dioxide, which has a specific 
gravity of 1.529. Because of its greater density we are 
taught that this gas will accumulate in the lower levels 
of a mine, or at the floor of a working place, under 
ordinary conditions. In the cases mentioned, however, 
the conditions must have been extraordinary or unusual, 
as the blackdamp was found in the rise places and close 
to the roof. 

The first imstance occurred in a mine where the 
temperature was greatly above normal and blackdamp 
was generated freely in some old abandoned workings 
in a lower level. I do not recall the exact inclination 
of the seam but it was considerable. The heated black- 
damp generated in the lower level found its way in large 
volume up the pitch to the level above, where it seeped 
through two old stoppings and flowed along the roof 
on the road in the upper level until it cooled sufficiently 
and dropped to the floor of the road. The temperature 
of the road was much lower than that of the gas coming 
through the stoppings, the heat of which could be felt 
by placing the hand at that point. Also, a sort of white 
mist was plainly visible and the damp tasted very acid. 
The mist may have been caused by the condensation of 
moisture, the damp being more or less fully saturated 
as it flowed through the stoppings 


STRATIFIED CONDITION oF Gas AND Dust 


A peculiar phenomenon was observed farther up the 
pitch where the damp had cooled and fallen to the 
floor. There was considerable dust suspended in the air 
above the gas, so that the line of demarcation between 
the damp and the purer air of the heading was distinctly 
visible. The dust floated more freely in the air than. 
in the heavier gas at the floor, in a way that was in- 
teresting to observe. 

On another occasion, we had to contend with a stub- 
born fire, on a pitch of 50 deg. The carbon dioxide 
generated by the fire, being heated, was carried up the 
pitch to the face and after cooling the gas dropped down 
along the floor of the ninth breast from the face of the 
breast to the gangway. 

At another time, while I was employed as a fireboss 
on a pitch of from 70 to 80 deg., I found the fourth 
heading driven to the rise off the gangway full of black- 
damp, where it was held because the intake current 
flowing on the gangway was much colder than the air 
and gas in the heading. They were blind headings, and 
it was difficult * free them from the blackdamp, which, 
I should say, was generated in the first breast off the 
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shaft. This breast had been made the intake for the 
current coming down the shaft. The intake current was 
very cold. 

In other cases I have seen marsh gas stratified at 
the roof of an entry and blackdamp at the floor, with 
air flowing between them in a seemingly distinct channel. 

Nanticoke, Penn. Epwin C. Curtis. 
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Safety im Removing Gas 


Letter No. 2—The removal of gas from a room or 
heading is always considered by a fireboss who knows his 
business, from the standpoint of safety. He proceeds 
according to the amount of gas present and other con- 
ditions affecting its safe removal. 

In this connection, the question of the distance apart 
of crosscuts on entries and in rooms has always appealed 
to me as an important one for a reason that is often 
overlooked. For example, while crosscuts between entries 
can be driven from both sides, the breakthroughs in a 
room can generally be driven from one side only, because 
the room adjoining may not have reached that point. 


CONSIDERATIONS OFTEN OVERLOOKED 


Suppose, for sake of argument, that the entry pillars 
in a deep, gaseous mine are, say 30 ft. in thickness and 
the crosscuts are started from both sides, about 10 ft. 
back from the face. If the crosscuts are 60 ft. apart, 
as customary, the entry and its aircourse are 70 ft. ahead 
of the air when the crosscut is started, and before “holing 
through,” they will be at least 85 ft. in advance of the air 
passing through the last open crosscut. 

Again, suppose the room pillars are 20 ft. thick and 
the breakthroughs here 60 ft. apart, as indicated in the 
Colorado mining law, the working face will probably 
be 75 ft. in advance of the air or even 80 or 85 ft. before 
the new breakthrough holes into the adjoining room. 

These considerations are often overlooked in designat- 
ing the maximum distance apart of crosscuts and break- 
throughs. The neglect frequently causes the fireboss 
much annoyance and trouble, as he is expected to keep 
the working face free from all accumulations of gas, 
and this may be a difficult matter where the face is 
advanced so far ahead of the air. 

I have always advocated that it would be better, in 
the interest of safety, to make the maximum distance 
apart of crosscutsi on entries, say 50 ft., and of break- 
throughs in rooms, say 40 ft. Although this may 
somewhat increase the cost of operation, it is often an 
absolute necessity in very gaseous mines, especially 
where the working face is driven to the pitch and the 
gas has a strong tendency to hang in the face and is 
difficult to remove. 

Let me illustrate: Suppose gas is discovered in the 
face of a heading that is 50 ft. ahead of the last cross- 
eut. The gas is generated at the face and “tails out” 
toward the crosscut, at a point that will depend largely 
on the quantity of air passing. If 6,000 or 7,000 cu.ft. 
of air is passing through the crosscut, it is quite certain 
that much of this air will travel some distance up the 
heading and return, sweeping away a part of the gas, 
In this case, the gas will tail out at a point perhaps 
35 ft. from the face of the entry. Then, assuming there 
is 3 ft. of gas at the face, the fireboss will estimate 
the volume of gas in the heading to be 35 & 3/2 & 8 
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= 420 cu.ft., which volume will average a firedamp 
mixture at its most explosive point. 

All will agree that if this body of gas should be ignited, 
a terrible explosion would result, especially in a dusty 
mine. The force and extent of the explosion may, 
however, be modified by the degree to which the mine 
has been freed from dust and watered. The question of 
how to handle such a body of gas is one that is almost 
always given at a fireboss examination. The question is 
asked: “State how you would commence to remove a 
large body of firedamp and what precautions you would 
take to insure the safety of the men. State what danger 
attends this work.” 

This question has often been answered in Coal Ade and 
is illustrated in the accompanying figure, which shows 
an accumulation of gas at the face of each entry of a pair 
that had been driven a considerable distance ahead of the 
iast crosscut, in violation of the mining law. As shown in 
the figure, in order to remove this gas, a line of brattice is 
extended from the outby corner of the last crosscut, along 
the rib to a point near the face, in each heading, the work 
being started on the intake entry and the brattice ex- 
tended slowly to give ample opportunity for the gas 
to be swept away by the air current. The precautions 
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REMOVING GAS IN HEADINGS BY BRATTICE 






necessary to be taken in removing gas in such cases, and 
particularly in rise headings, have been fully explained 
in Coal Age, Aug. 12, p. 281. 

I cannot agree with Nels G. Bolling, in his claim, 
page 279 of the same issue, that in the erection of a 
brattice the gas may be ignited by a spark from a 
glancing blow of a hammer, although chemists claim 
that olefiant gas (C,H,) and ethane (C,H,) can be 
ignited by a spark. It is stated that when these gases 
are mixed with methane, or marsh gas (CH,), they 
render the mixture more easily ignitible. 

Farr, Colo. Rogpert A. MARSHALL. 
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Waste of Material im Mimes 


Letter No. S—In the practice of coal mining, perhaps 
more than in any other industry, we have failed to 
appreciate the old saying, “It is the little foxes that 
destroy the vines.” Applying this to daily practice, we 
find that it is the trivial things that are too often a 
menace to the health and life of mine employees, as 
well as making an important item on the cost-sheet of 
the mine. 

A single spike lying in the road is of so little value 
that no man picks it up; or when sticking up in an 
old tie no one will take the trouble to draw it out with 
a bar. But, when a mule gets a loose spike in his foot, 
or a miner trips and has a bad fall over the spike 
sticking up in the old tie, the results prove beyond 
contradiction that the trouble in each case would have 
been avoided by the exercise of a little care in removing 
the cause. 

Ties and wooden rails are of little consequence and 
eften carelessly neglected, with the remark, “The com- 
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pany has lots of money.” For the same reason, little 
lots of coal and old timbers, perhaps broken, are left 
behind in the waste, forgetting that their decay and 
slow combustion may, and often do, start gob fires that 
will require the expenditure of much money to subdue, 
besides throwing whole sections of the mine idle for a 
long period of time. Such results often follow a 
prodigal system of retreating, which work requires the 
exercise of greater caution than other kinds of mine work, 
and should only be performed by the most careful and 
experienced men. 

Where the coal is cut by machines, it often happens 
that a machine capable of cutting coal at the rate of 
24 in. per min. will only advance 8 or 10 in. in that time, 
while the cost for repairs and maintenance is propor- 
tionately large. A little investigation by a careful 
observer reveals the fact that the trouble lies in feed- 
line losses, which occur at poorly insulated points, 
defective joints in the power line or a “ground” caused 
by contact of the wire with coal or timber. At times, 
the return is at fault.. It may happen that a loose wire 
comes in contact with a car that has been so charged as 
to knock one down when he touches it. 

It is no wonder that, under such conditions, the 
expense of mining and motor repairs is often appalling 
and the system condemned, the claim being made that 
it is more economical to operate the mine on the old 
plan of pick mining and mule haulage, while the true 
solution of the problem needs a closer investigation to 
ascertain the causes of the losses and lack of efficiency. 


A Worp Asout “Boosters” IN MINES 


Much has been written about the need of installing a 
“booster fan” in a mine where the ventilation is deficient. 
Instead, I would “boost”? some of the slate out of the 
airways and “boost” cement into the leaky stoppings, 
and, perhaps, “boost”? some new stoppings into the places 
of the old ones, or “boost” the air current itself by 
short-circuiting the air where this is possible or splitting 
the current at one or more places. 

Investigation may show that the present fan on the 
surface is inadequate for the future development of the 
mine, and another and larger fan may be required that 
will give the desired .circulation. But, I would place 
such a fan on the surface where its operation can be 
watched by a capable mechanic and not put a booster 
underground to be looked after by an overworked fireboss 
or perhaps given no attention whatever. 

In closing I want to say that economy and efficiency 
go hand in hand; they are the handmaidens of safety. 
And, further, eternal vigilance is the price of success in 
coal mining. J. O. DURKEE. 

Masontown, Penn. 
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Mine Haulage 


Letter No. 3—I1 was much interested in the recent 
references to the use of gasoline locomotives in mines, as 
we are using two “Ironside” gasoline locomotives, built 
by Son & Dyckerhoff. These are of the double, opposed, 
two-cylinder type of 12 and 21 hp. and weigh 5 and 7 
tons, respectively. At present, we are only using the 
heavier machine, holding the lighter one in reserve. 

The conditions of haulage here are somewhat peculiar. 
The road extends 1,200 ft. underground and has a very 
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light grade in favor of the loads. The haul outside of 
the mine is 1,700 ft. from the mine entrance to the tipple, 
and on this stretch there is a grade of 2.5 per cent. for a 
distance of 400 ft. in favor of the loads. This grade is 
very hard to negotiate with the empty trips and lmits 
the haul to sixteen 2-ton cars. 

What I am particularly interested in at present is the 
cost of hauling. Our output is 750 tons of coal per day. 
The cost of the motors was $3,400 and $4,200, respec- 





tively. The operating expenses per day for haulage are 

as follows: 

Gasoline, 20;g@ale at) 88C\5. ce cn tres cele min slater ate teetenet en aan $7.60 

0} b RPP enn Nes ieraviicisee cuoree Facet 1.70 

WABCS oo od vide Seid ete eck © eter leet douche 9) © ht letc Site anne 9.15 

Depreciation and interest, 5 per cent. on investment.. E91. 
TOCA] | see ei ahishiens; os; 5 joravelce yous sd, eueiie 0 5: ope ehe kane alee arene ane $20.36 


These items show a cost of 2.715c. per ton—or 4.867e. 
per ton-mile of coal-haul, which seems high but is un- 


‘doubtedly due to the adverse conditions of operation. 


As efficiency, which also means economy in operation, is 
the keynote of modern successful mining, it would be 
interesting to hear how other gasoline locomotives per- 
form in comparison with the figures I have given. ‘These 
motors were installed to replace a rope-and-tail haulage. 
The disadvantage of having the exhaust gases of the 
locomotive discharged in the mine cannot be disputed. 
However, there is no doubt in my mind that, under certain 
conditions, gasoline traction will prove useful and eco- 
nomical, especially where gasoline can be had at a lower 
price than the present. The heavy grade of 2.5 per 
cent. against the empties, outside of the mine, is a particu- 
lar source of trouble in the winter season, but we shall 
soon be able to avoid this difficulty, and the cost of haul- 
age will undoubtedly be reduced when that is done. 
Frank, Alta., Canada. P. M. SHERWIN. 
Am Efficient Coal Miner 


Letter No. 3—Having worked in the mines of the bi- 
tuminous region of Pennsylvania for about 22 years, and 
having served in nearly all capacities, from trapper boy to 
mine foreman, I have been following with: interest the 
discussion of efficiency in mining work. Most of my 
experience in digging and loading coal was gained while 
working with my father, who was as careful a man as 
ever entered a mine. 

A miner’s efficiency is determined by the careful man- 
ner in which he performs his work. His first duty on 
entering his place in the morning is to examine its con- 
dition and to see if the fireboss’ mark is on the face 
of the coal. I can indorse all that Jacob Riley has said 
in his letter, Coal Age, July 29, p. 196, in regard to a 
miner keeping a sufficient supply of timber on hand 
for any emergency, and also in regard to his exercising 
necessary care in blasting the coal. 

An efficient miner will never fire three or four shots 
at one time in one place, knowing the danger of knocking 
out the timbers and caving his place. Moreover, when 
more than a single shot is fired at one time, the miner 
may not be able to tell whether all the shots have ex- 
ploded, and is in danger of being caught by a delayed shot 
on his return to the face. 

Kifficient miners are not plentiful today. I would say 
that foreigners form from 70 to 80 per cent. of the min- 
ers in the bituminous fields of this state. About all they 
know of mining is how to load their coal. This class of 
labor is very inefficient in a mine. The bituminous mine 
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law of Pennsylvania forbids any boy under 18 years of age 
loading coal in a mine, unless he is accompanied by an 
experienced person. I want to ask, Why should not the 
law forbid likewise the employment of a foreigner who 
knows nothing of coal mining and whose ignorance is a 
menace to the safety of all in the mine? 

Another class of miners equally inefficient and danger- 
ous are those who think they know better than anyone 
else and will not obey instructions. I remember on one 
occasion, when attempting to start a systematic method 
of timbering in a mine, some of the men quit the mine 
rather than set the timbers nearer to the face than was 
their custom, which was from 25 to 30 ft. back. Their 
argument was that they had worked in the mine 7 years 
and had never set props as close to the face as was asked. 

The inefficiency of a miner is often shown by his stand- 
ing a prop too close to the track where it could be knocked 
out by a car and cause the death of a driver, or by his 
reckless disregard of danger. The foreman or one of his 
assistants is often blamed for an accident for which neither 
of them is responsible. An instance of this kind occtrred 
at a mine where I was working some time since. ‘The 
assistant foreman had examined a man’s place and found 
it safe a short time before the accident happened. After 
the examination, however, the miner fired two or three 
shots that he had prepared on a full cut of coal, with the 
result that several timbers were knocked out. Instead 
of replacing these timbers at once, the miner and his 
helper started to load the coal when the roof fell, killing 
one of them and badly injuring the other. 

The place was practically safe when examined by the 
assistant foreman, and the responsibility for the accident 
rested on the miner himself, who should have reset the 
timbers that were knocked out before starting to load 
the coal. Such accidents will continue to happen until 
more experienced men are employed. 

Nu-Mine, Penn. OLIVER YOUNG. 
Shortage of Labor in Mining 


Letter No. 3—Never before was there a time in the 
history of the coal industry in this country when coal 
miners were in such demand as they are at present. 
Most of the large coal companies have agents out hunting 
men. Great inducements are offered to good reliable 
men in order to bring them to the mines. The company 
will generally pay for the transportation of the men, their 
families and household goods. 

As a result of these conditions, there is a class of 
miners who have come to feel quite independent and 
move from place to place, never staying long anywhere. 
The scarcity of good men has made it so that they are 
received with open arms wherever they go. The mine 
foreman shows a new man about the mine and offers 
him the best places he has to induce him to stay. 

In many cases when a man has finished his room, 
if not given the place he wants he will pull his tools 
and quit. Indeed, it may be said of this class of miners 
that their heads are turned. For two or three days 
following pay day, they will not go into the mine, but 
visit with friends. The friend often leaves his place 
and comes to work where this one is employed, or the 
latter will go to work in the mine of his friend. 

Miners are making little more money today than two 
or three years ago when work was less plentiful. At 
that time it was no uncommon sight to see 50 or 100 
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men about a mine waiting to see the foreman and 
begging for places in the mine. I remember a mine in 
the Pittsburgh district where the foreman would fre- 
quently offer a man a place if he would take two or 
three days on his own account and clean up an old room 
or do other dead work. Such treatment of men is 
manifestly unfair and will reap its own reward in time 
to come when men are scarce, as at present. 

When discussing the foreign-speaking miner in Coal 
Age some time since, I stated that, in general, miners 
when well treated would not move about so frequently. 
In my own experience as foreman, I have tried to act 
on this principle. When times were hard and men 
plentiful, I never failed to pay men for what they did. 
At such times companies will frequently take advantage 
of the conditions to get as much out of their men as 
possible, and the miner has often been compelled to 
do work for which he could not expect to be paid. The 
foreman is not always the one to blame, although he 
must generally suffer the consequences. 

In my opinion, it is a great mistake for coal companies 
to send an agent into another mining district with 
instructions to get men at almost any price. Such 
agents often exceed their instructions and persuade men 
that the proposed move will greatly better their condi- 
tions. Many of the men are credulous and go only 
to return in a short time with less of their hard-earned 
cash, but an experience that they remember. 

I recall that one company where I was working im- 
ported 60 or 80 men, going to a large expense to fit up 
places for them to batch. In a single month there was not 
a half-dozen left, and in another month all had departed. 
As mine foreman, I have never asked a man yet to come 
and work for me, but have always done everything in my 
power to help my men earn a living. In my opinion, 
it is better to pay a man a couple of dollars extra and 
hold him, than to pay a new man more and lose him. 

I try not to forget that I have mined coal myself, and 
I am never afraid to take the pick and show a man how 
to mine a stump or pull down a loose piece of slate with 
safety. It is such little acts that interest and hold men. 
Conditions at our mines are not ideal, but our men are 
not leaving us to any great extent. 

I was greatly interested in the discussion of “Efficient 
Mine Foremen,” just closed in Coal Age, and have 
always maintained that a foreman who has the knack 
of showing his men that he is their friend is the truly 
efficient foreman. To illustrate that contention, I may 
be pardoned for giving a bit of personal experience that 
came to me when accepting a position as foreman of a 
mine in the Pittsburgh field where the conditions were 
bad. I may say there was not a redeeming feature in 
the mine. I was told that 28 minebosses had preceded me. 

The mine had the reputation of being a nonunion 
mine, and it was thought by the men that I had come 
there expecting to cut things down. As a consequence, 
every move I made was closely watched. There were 
a number of colored miners at work who were regarded 
as a source of constant annoyance and trouble. I can 
say with some little pride, however, that I stayed long 
enough at that mine to make the men, both white and 
colored, realize that I did all in my power to make them 
succeed; and during my stay the mine was fairly pros- 
perous because of their codperation and good will. 

Heilwood, Penn. Tuomas HoGartH. 
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Ixplosive ILimits of Gas 


In replying to the question as to what reduction of 
air would render explosive a volume of 100,000 cu.ft. 
per min. containing 3 per cent. of marsh gas, Coal Age, 
Aug. 12, p. 282, I notice that the answer is given as 


follows: “The lower explosive limit of a mixture of 
pure marsh gas and air is reached when the gas 


is 7.14 per cent. of the mixture.” 

A textbook on “Gases Met with in Mines” that I 
have states, “When 1 part of marsh gas mixes with 514 
parts of air, the combination is at its lowest explosive 
limit.” The same textbook gives for the higher explosive 
limit, 1 volume of gas to 13 volumes of air. These 
figures would make the lower explosive limit of firedamp 
contain 15.38 per cent. of gas, and the higher explosive 
limit, 7.14 per cent. of gas. 

The next question in Coal Age asks, “What are the 
highest and lowest explosive limits and the maximum 
explosive point of mixtures of marsh gas and air? 
The answer to this question gives the higher explosive 
limit of pure marsh gas and air as a mixture of 1 volume 
of gas to 5 volumes of air or a mixture containing 16.67 
per cent. of gas. Here again, the lower explosive limit is 
given as 1 volume of gas to 13 volumes of air or a mixture 
containing 7.14 per cent. of gas. Kindly explain this 
difference and state which is correct? 

Hostetter, Penn. Hucu Donouur. 


Authorities differ slightly in the exact proportions of 
marsh gas and air that mark the higher and lower 
explosive limits, but this slight difference is of no 
practical moment, inasmuch as marsh gas or methane 
(CH,) rarely, if ever, occurs in a pure state in mines, 
but is associated to a greater or less extent with other 
gases that affect the explosive limits of the firedamp 
mixture. 

The two explosive limits of the mixture of pure marsh 
gas and air most generally accepted as applicable to 
mining practice are 1 volume of gas to 13 volumes of 
air; and 1 volume of gas to 5 volumes of air. The 
first of these two mixtures shows 100 ~ (1 + 13) = 7.14 
per cent. of gas. The second contains 100 + (1 + 5) = 
16.67 per cent. of gas. 

The question of which of these two mixtures repre- 
sents the lower and which the higher explosive limit 
of the gas has been viewed by mining authors from two 
standpoints: For instance, the chemist in the labora- 
tory takes a volume of pure marsh gas and continues 
to add air until the mixture reaches the explosive point, 
which he is prone to call the “lower explosive limit” 
of the mixture. This he finds to be practically 1 volume 
of gas to 5 volumes of air. In other words, he must add 
five times as much air as he has gas at the start. He 
styles this the lower explosive limit because it is the 
first explosive condition observed in adding air to gas. 
Ife continues to add air to the mixture until he has 
13 volumes of air to 1 volume of gas, when the mixture 
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contains 7.14 per cent. of gas, which he calls the “higher 
explosive limit,” because beyond this point explosion 
ceases. 

In the mine, however, these conditions are reversed, 
and we start with a body of air to which varying pro- 
portions of gas are added as it comes from the strata. 
In this case, the first explosive condition or the “lower 
explosive limit” is clearly reached when the proportion 
of gas to air is 1 volume of gas to 13 volumes of air. 
As the addition of gas continues, the upper or “higher 
explosive limit” is finally reached and explosion ceases 
when there is 1 volume of gas to 5 volumes of air in the 
mixture. 

Every practical mining man will agree that it is more 
reasonable to designate as the lower explosive limit of 
a firedamp mixture that proportion of gas to air which 
marks the first light explosion in the mixture and which 
occurs when gas mixes with the mine air in the propor- 
tion of 1:13. Also, the higher explosive limit is reached 
when more gas is present and the proportion of gas to 
air is 1:5. In that case the firedamp contains 7.14 per 
cent. of gas at the lower and 16.67 per cent. at the higher 
explosive limit. 

The diagram shown here, giving the explosive limits, 
maximum explosive point and “life line” or fatal per- 
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EXPLOSIVE AND INFLAMMABLE LIMITS OF MINE GASES 


centage for each of the mine gases, assists to make clear 
the true condition in mining practice. As illustrated in 
the methane column on the left, a little gas in the mine 
air first gives an increasing flame cap on the lamp, which 
flames at about 5 per cent. and the lower explosive limit 
is reached at 7.14 per cent., the maximum explosive point 
at 9.46 per cent., and the higher explosive limit at 16.67 
per cent. ; 

The inflammable zones are also indicated, the lower 
inflammable limit of pure methane being about 5 per 
cent. and the higher limit 29.5, beyond which the mixture 
becomes extinctive of its own flame, while about 66.5 
per cent. of the gas is fatal to life. 
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Mine Managers’ Examination, 
Springfield, Ill., Mar. 6, 19106 
(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—From what cause is one explosive stronger than 
another ? 

Ans.—There are two general types of explosives that 
differ in their mode of action; namely, explosives that 
detonate and those that deflagrate. The detonating ex- 
plosives used in mining belong chiefly to the nitroglycerin 
group, of which the best known is dynamite. In 
detonation the explosive wave is communicated instan- 
taneously throughout the mass, giving rise to a greater 
heat concentration and increasing the strength of the 
explosive. In deflagration, the explosive wave is com- 
municated from one particle to another by combustion, 
which consumes an appreciable time, affording a much 
less heat concentration and developing less strength in 
the explosive. Black blasting powder is the best known 
of this class of explosives. The size of grain of the 
powder affects the rapidity of its combustion and _ its 
explosive force. 

There are therefore two characteristics that determine 
the strength of an explosive, namely, the type or class 
to which it belongs and the size of grain of the powder. 
This answer does not consider such conditions as 
absorption of moisture, freezing of liquid explosives, 
deterioration by reason of age of the explosive, the 
manner of ignition, or conditions under which the ex- 
plosive is fired, all of which will affect the force of the 
explosion, but are not features of the explosive itself. 

Ques.—Why are spring safety catches to be preferred 
to those operated by a weight or lever? 

Ans.—A_ spring safety catch will always operate in 
a manner independent of the movement of the cage in 
the shaft. This is not true of catches operated by a 
weight or lever. When the cage is falling in the shaft, 
the weight that should operate the safety catches falls 
with the cage, its fall being only restrained by the 
friction of the latter in the shaft. This friction 
practically measures the force that the weight is able 
to exert to move the safety catches, which is very slight. 
Hence, safety catches operated by a weight and lever 
are practically useless in case the hoisting rope breaks, 
allowing the cage to fall. 

Ques.—What is the weight of air in a room 30 ft. 
long, 22 ft. wide and 15 ft. high, at a temperature of 
62 deg. F.? 

Ans.—Assuming a barometric pressure of 30 in., the 
weight of 1 cu.ft. of air is 

= peers At Oe = 0.7628 1b. 
460 + 62 

The cubical contents of the room is 30 & 22 & 15 = 
9,900 cu.ft. Assuming the air is dry in this room, its 
weight is 9,900 0.7628 = 7,551.7 Ib., or 3.77 tons. 

Ques.—What is the weight of oxygen contained in the 
room mentioned in the previous question ? 


Ans.—Under normal conditions, the air being pure, 
the weight of oxygen is 23 per cent. of the weight of 
the air, or in this case 7,551.7 K 0.23 = say 1,737 lb. 

Ques.—Give six reasons why the great majority of 
steam boilers are cylindrical or round shaped. 

Ans.—1. The circular shape gives a greater internal 
capacity, for the same weight of material used. 2. The 
circular form affords more uniform working stresses 
throughout. 3. It affords greater structural strength. 
4. More easily constructed. 5. More easily cleaned. 6. 
The cost of construction is less per horsepower than 
would be possible by any other shape of boiler. 

Ques.—If a ventilating current of 27,500 cu.ft. per 
min. is circulating in a mine under a water gage of 
1.8 in., what will be the water gage if the quantity of 
air is increased to 50,000 cu.ft. per min., the conditions 
in the mine remaining the same? 

Ans.—For the same conditions in the mine, the unit 
pressure, or the water gage due to the circulation, varies 
as the square of the quantity of air passing. In other 
words, the water-gage ratio is equal to the square of 
the quantity ratio, which gives, in this case, 

x — /50,000\2 _ /20\2 _ 400 
mada Ga arson 
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Ques.—How much firedamp would have to be given 
off to foul a current of 6,000 cu.ft. of fresh air per minute, 
sufficiently to allow the presence of gas to be detected by 
the flame of a safety lamp? 

Ans.—Assuming that the average fireboss can detect the 
presence of marsh gas, with a Davy safety lamp, when 2 
per cent. of gas is present in the air current, the pure air 


3.9 








will form 100 — 2 = 98 per cent. of the whole current, 
which is 6,000 — 0.98 = 6,122.4 cu.ft. per min. The 
volume of gas required is therefore 6,122.4 — 6,000 = 


122.4 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—Referring to the last question, without fouling 
the current more than mentioned there, what is the _ 
shortest time in which it would be possible to remove a 
body of undiluted gas entirely filling a pair of entries, 
each 300 ft. long, with four crosscuts each 60 ft. long, 
both entries and crosscuts being 5 ft. high and 8 ft. wide? 

Ans.—The volume of gas filling these entries and cross- 
cuts is (2 K 300 + 4 X 60) 5 & 8 = 33,600 cu.ft. If 
this gas is 2 per cent. of the return current by which it 
is removed from the mine the total volume of gas and air 
will be 33,600 — 0.02 = 1,680,000 cu.ft. The quantity 
of air in this volume is then 1,680,000 — 33,600 = 
1,646,400 cu.ft. Since the quantity of fresh air passing 
into the mine is 6,000 cu.ft. per min., the time required 
to dilute and carry away the gas, in this case, will be 
1,646,400 — 6,000 = 274.4 min., or 4 hr., 34.4 min. 

Ques.—What are the four electrical units ? 

Ans.—The four electrical units in common use are 
the ampere, volt, ohm and watt. These four units measure 
the quantity, pressure, resistance and power, respectively 
of the electric current. 
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Model Mechanical Handbook 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ HANDBOOK—HBEditor-in-Chief 
Lionel S. Marks, professor of mechanical engineering, Har- 
vard University and Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Pp. xxiii + 1780 + 56 index; 4%x7% in.; illus- 
trated, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 239 W. 39th St., New 
York, publisher. Flexible leather boards. Price, $5 net. 


The present tendency in literature seems to run toward 
technical encyclopedias. The public a few years ago, were 
supplying themselves with large and authoritative diction- 
aries, Later came literary ‘libraries,’ then general en- 
cyclopedias of the Britannica type, and now there is a tend- 
ency toward the supplying of “handbooks” for professional 
men only. A few of these have appeared, but more are al- 
ready promised. Of these recent publications perhaps the best 
is the Mechanical Engineers’ Handbook. 

Mechanical engineers are of two types—engine users and 
machine makers. This book recognizes the latter class more 
fully than did its predecessors. The work we associate with 
Reuleaux and Unwin has due consideration in this volume, 
and the department on Machine Tools and Machine-Shop 
Practice by L. P. Alford, editor of the ‘‘American Machinist,” 
receives 65 pages, and this part is followed by 13 pages on 
Electric Drives, Industrial Management, Cost and Other 
Factory Accounts. 


German Hiitte Is Taken for Skeleton Outline 


The book is based on the celebrated German book known 
as the “Hiitte’’? now in its twenty-second edition. Some valu- 
able material from that book has been incorporated in this 
volume by permission of the Akademischer Verein Hiitte. 
While, however, the illustrious prototype of the Mechanical 
Engineers’ Handbook contains much civil and electrical engi- 
neering, this book lays only such stress on these subjects as 
may rightly be considered within the purview of the me- 
chanical engineer. 

In order to make the book authoritative and valuable the 
services of 50 specialists were secured, some of whom supplied 
only short contributions regarding recent developments in 
their own somewhat restricted fields such as corrosion, air 
conditioning, fire protection, illumination and aéronautics. 

Edward V. Huntingdon, associate professor of mathe- 
matics at Harvard University, provides both Mathematical 
Tables and Mathematics. Weights and Measures is prepared 
by Louis A. Fischer, chief of the Division of Weights and 
Measures, United States Bureau of Standards. The latter sup- 
plies a most complete series of conversion tables. The work 
of E. V. Huntingdon is a model in its condensation. He 
gives 30 pages to Calculus. 

Mechanics—divided into the Mechanics of Rigid Bodies, the 
Stresses in Framed Structures, Friction and Hydraulics—is 
treated by three masters in the theory of Statics and Dy- 
namics. There are many useful tables, especially in Howard 
D. Hess’ section, which is devoted to Friction. 

G. A. Goodenough discusses Heat and W. K. Hatt the 
Strength of Materials. The Materials of Engineering has 13 
different expositors, including not only Louis A. Fischer, but 
an old friend of the mining industry, Ozni P. Hood, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, who discusses Fuels of All 
Kinds. Richard Moldenke treats Iron and Steel Castings. 

The section on Machine Elements has already been men- 
tioned. Power Generation occupies an appropriately large 
place with seven editors for the various subdivisions. Hoist- 
ing and Conveying falls to C. Kemble Baldwin, and Trans- 
portation—Automobiles, Locomotives, Aéroplanes, Marine En- 
gines and Boilers—falls to P. M. Heldt, E. C. Schmidt, J. C. 
Hunsaker and W. F. Durand. Building Construction and 
Equipment has sections on Building Construction, Reinforced- 
Concrete Construction, Industrial Buildings, Heating and Vent- 
ilation, Air Conditioning, Illumination, Prevention of Acci- 
dents and Fire Protection. The three closing sections are 
Pumps and Compressors (including fans), Electrical Engi- 
neering and Engineering Measurements. The latter section 
covers Measuring Instruments and Surveying, and with it are 
grouped some matters not akin to these subjects, but such as 
could not well be placed in previous sections; namely, Me- 
chanical Refrigeration, Patents for Inventions, First-Aid 
Treatment and the American Society of Mechanical Engineers’ 
Testing Codes. 

The compilation of this book will add greatly to the repu- 
tation for practical scholarship of its editor-in-chief. 
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Raleigih County Is Surveyed 


WEST VIRGINIA GEOLOGICAL SURVEY. COUNTY RE- 
PORTS 1916. RALEIGH COUNTY AND THE WESTERN 
PORTIONS OF MERCER AND SUMMERS COUNTIES— 
By Charles E. Krebs, assistant geologist, and D. D. Teets, 
Jr., field assistant. I. C. White, state geologist. Bp. xxii 
+ 752 + 26 ‘index; 31 plates; 9 fig) 6x9sZinewolotn 
boards. Associated with the above is an atlas of the 
same size in cloth boards with folded topographic and 
geological maps of the entire area each in two sheets, 
one covering Raleigh County and the western part of 
Summers County and the other Mercer County. Also a 
separate soil report and soil map of Raleigh County. 
Pp. 34; 6x9% in. Paper cover. Price of above complete, 
$2.50 delivered. Extra copies of the geological maps 
75c. each and of the topographic maps, 50c. 


This report is extremely timely, coming as it does when 
Raleigh County is advancing by bounds. Eastern Raleigh, 
Summers and Mercer lie within the great New River and 
Pocahontas smokeless coal districts while western Raleigh 
has immense deposits of Kanawha splint and gas coals. In 
the Kanawha group is the well known town of Dorothy, on 
Clear Fork. Among the Raleigh County towns in the New 
River group may be mentioned Eccles, Lynwinn, Mabscott, 
Beckley, Raleigh, Lanark, Cranberry, McAlpin, Tams, Winding 
Gulf and Sullivan. 

The Pocahontas measures in Raleigh County follow along 
the Summers County line and have been but little exploited. 
They cover only a small area. The Mercer County deposits 
are of the New River and Pocahontas groups. Among the 
best known coal-mining villages are Mora, Weyandotte, Mat- 
oaka, Hiawatha and Mannering. 

Probably no other book is quite so comprehensive from the 
drillers’ standpoint or contains more valuable and reliable 
drilling records. It makes a somewhat dreary presentation, 
of course, but the volume will be intensely interesting and 
valuable for those whose holdings lie in that section of West 
Virginia. 

Geological Structure Simpler Than Topography 


Little is said in the report about the anticlines and syn- 
clines. They are rightly treated as of wholly subordinate in- 
terest, though Pennsylvania reports the folds are followed 
with assiduity, as if geology consisted mainly in tracing them 
from field to field. There are three anticlines in the region 
treated, the Pineville, Mullens and Dry Fork arches, and 
three synclines known as the Pineville, Mullens and Wey- 
anoke, but they change the structure but little and die away 
as they enter the area under consideration. The geologic 
structure of this region contracts strongly with the wildness 
of the topography. 

From Freezeland in the east of Raleigh County to Jar- 
rolds Valley in the west the measures dip steadily with a 
strike roughly N 45° E, the Pocahontas No. 3 bed being 3,300 
ft. above sea level at the former place and less than 1,000 ft. 
at the latter. The structure lines are placed on the map 
with 50 ft. contours and bear evidence of careful charting. 

The regularity of the structure is surprising, considering 
how near the West Virginia deposits are to points of great 
tectonic movement. The paleontological work by which the 
geologic horizons were checked was done by W. Armstrong 
Price. The work appears to have been most thoroughly per- 
formed and merits much commendation. 


State Has 52 Minable Seams and 50 Unminable 


A zinecograph cross-section of the measures in West Vir- 
ginia, 6x40 in., shows the names of all the beds of coal 
and their thicknesses from the top of the Dunkard to the 
base of the Pottsville series. This chart is sold separately 
for 25c. It shows that there are 102 separate beds of coal of 
which 52 are minable. Of the minable beds the Dunkard 
formation has 2, the Monongahela 5, the Conemaugh 3, the 
Allegheny 6 and the Pottsville 36, divided as follows—Kana- 
wha group 22, New River group 9 and Pocahontas group 5. 

Of the unimportant beds the Dunkard formation has 11, 
the Monongahela 2, the Conemaugh 6, the Allegheny 1 and the 
Pottsville 30, divided as follows—Kanawha group 12, New 
River 11 and Pocahontas 7. 

The topographical surveys of West Virginia are approach- 
ing completion, though the western part of the state, which 
contains coal over its whole area, is well ahead of that along 
the eastern rim, the counties along that edge, which have 
little of mineralogical value, being left to the last. 
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Harrisburg, Penn. 


Arrangements for the examination of aspirants 
for mine inspector’s certificates have been made 
by the members of the board named by the court 
for Luzerne and Carbon counties. The tests 
will be conducted at the auditorium of the Lehigh 
& Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. building, in Wilkes- 
Barre, Sept. 28, 29 and 30. The sessions will 
start at 9 a.m. It is also required that every 
man who has intentions of taking the examina- 
tion give notice of the same not later than Sept. 
23, to James Gildea, of Ebervale, secretary of the 
board. 

The examination at this late date is due to the 
retirement of S. J. Jennings from the staff of 
inspectors. This leaves a vacancy and as the 
court was without a qualified man to name for 
the post, except Hugh McDonald, who resigned 
several months ago after serving 30 years as an 
inspector, it was directed by the Chief of the 
Department of Mines, James E. Roderick, that 
the examination be held. It is anticipated at 
this time there will be a large class at hand to 
take the tests. 


A One-Sided Inquiry 


With no one present to represent the public, 
the first public hearing to be conducted by the 
Pennsylvania Commission to _ investigate the 
increase in the price of coal was held on Sept. 7 
in the city hall of Philadelphia. 

Retail dealers were present in large number. 
They presented an array of figures to support 
their contention that they are conducting busi- 
ness at little or no profit. 

Samuel B. Crowell, vice-president of the George 
B. Newton Coal Co., testified under oath that 
his company’s net profits for seven months aver- 
aged 20c. a ton, and that for five months the 
company lost as high as 77c. a ton. 

He asserted that according to the reports of 
expert accountants, the net profits of the 210 
retail coal dealers in Philadelphia were less than 
in any other business. 

Automobile delivery of coal has increased 10c. 
a ton in cost since 1913 because of the high 
price of gasoline, according to Mr. Crowell. The 
cost of delivery of coal has increased $80,000 
annually to the Newton Coal Co. since 1913, 
due to the increased cost of coal, supplies and 
labor. The company operates 36 yards, 11 of 
which are leased from the Reading Co. and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

All the dealers testified that the 
are now charging 10c. a ton to cover 
to them of the state tax on anthracite, 
was enacted in 1915. 

After the tax law of 1913 was declared uncon- 
stitutional the operators refunded to the retailers 
all money charged under that head. Today, the 
operators are charging 10c. a ton to cover the 
cost to them of the state tax law of 1915, but 
none of the operators stamp their bills ‘10 cents 
state tax’’ as they did under the previous law. 

All the dealers asserted that they either had 
not advanced the price of coal to cover the state 
tax of 10c., or that they had refunded the 
which in 


operators 
the cost 
which 


money. The present prices of coal, 
some cases are 40c. above the prices of last 
winter, include the operators’ advance and the 


general increased cost of doing business, accord- 
ing to the testimony given at the hearing. 

All the dealers testified that there is a differ- 
ence of 5 per cent. in the weight of a car of coal, 
as billed to them by the coal companies, and the 
actual weight when unloaded at their yards. 


.They testified that this was due to many causes 


and although they had the opportunity to reweigh 
ears, the cost was prohibitory. 

One of the causes of the difference in weight 
is due to the coal being freshly washed when it 
is loaded into the cars at the mines. The cars 
are weighed before all the water drains out. In 
the winter this means that dealers pay coal 
prices for ice. 

Other causes are the too rapid running of the 
ears over the weighing scales, when the maximum 
car capacity is billed, if the weighman does 
not get the actual weight. Infrequent weighing 
of empty cars is another cause of the light 
weight. The testimony of all the dealers was 
alike in detail. 

Chairman R. S. Gawthrop, of the commission 
announced that two meetings will be held in 
Wilkes-Barre at some future date, one for the 
operators and the other for the coal brokers. 


Sunstroke Is Compensable 


‘Counsel for the State Compensation Board has 
given his opinion that sunstroke is an accident 
within the meaning’ of the compensation act. 
The compensation board will meet about the 
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middle of the month and will in all probability 
pass upon the question. 

The counsel bases his contention on the ground 
that freezing of a member of the body has been 
held an accident by the members of the board. 
Iu view of the hot weather during the summer 
and of the many strokes suffered by employees 
engaged in furthering the interests of their em- 
ployers, the decision proves of great interest. 

The board has also been asked how long a time 
is extended to employees under the compensation 
act to seek compensation. Interpreting the act 
strictly the counsel for the board states that 
action to get compensation must be started 
within a year after the injuries were sustained 
and within one year after death of an employee. 

If an employee is injured and even though 
the employer does not know of the compensation 
act and has not received notice from the com- 
pensation bureau that he comply with the pro- 
visions of the law, the employer is liable for 
compensation under Section 3, of the act, and 
cannot bring himself within the provisions of 
Section 2, which provides for common law action 
and defense. 

After notice from the board the employer has 
30 days within which to comply with the law 
and should an employee be injured during the 
period that employee may seek compensation. 
However, after the 30-day period has expired 
and the employer has failed to take heed of the 
provisions an employee may either seek compen- 
sation or bring an action for damage. 

When the employer and employee agree that 
the third section of the act shall not prevail in 
the contract and that both shall be bound by 
Section 2, providing for damages in case of 
injuries to the employee, the agreement must be 
in writing in every case. A number of employers 
have asked for a form, to be prepared by the 
board, to incorporate in contracts. 


Accident Harvest Is Large 


Two hundred and forty-six workers were killed 
in the industries of Pennsylvania. during the 
month of August. This is the highest toll of 
any single month during the present year. The 
total of killed and injured for the month was 
22,817, a daily average of 882. 

During the first 8 months of this year, 1582 
workers have been killed in Pennsylvania and 
166,084 killed and injured, a monthly average 
of 198 fatalities and 20,760 killed and injured. 
Those enormous figures are based on accident 
reports received at the Bureau of Statistics and 
Information of the state. 

The accident reports received in August are 
greater in number, but indicate no unusual or 
particular causes for the increase. 

In the Workmen’s Compensation Bureau, 
49,552 compensation cases have been entered, of 
which 1578 were fatalities and 47,974 nonfatal. 
Compensation agreements have been perfected for 
592 of the fatal cases thus providing support 
for the following numbers of dependents; 418 
widows, 130 parents, 1,055 children, 14 sisters, 
5 brothers and 1 niece. 








The accident reports by months to Sept. 1, 
1916, are as follows: 

Daily 

Month Fatal Total Average 
JAMUATY. cae wa ates 129 13,465 518 
February Giese 222 24,475 979 
Marelht. ..203;)aes seamete 239 26,971 999 
April « Watosioc she «fabeieek 169 16,010 720 
May ad. sivas tke sone 195 18,379 725 
JUME) | Ai. «plete pareraetens 182 19,939 T67 
JULY" Aoeis Soictoeudee iene 200 21,028 841 
AUGUSE ¢ Jclas chee prea 246 23,817 882 
Totals. <..../. smyeteiers 1,582 166,084 810 


Monthly average ... 198 20,760 


Many Cases Are Settled 


Since the first of the year approximately 49,000 
compensation cases have been disposed of. In 
handling these cases no juries were employed, no 
witnesses called and no lawyers pleaded. 

When the compensation law was fighting its 
way ahead in this state its opponents alleged that 
it would breed litigation. Employees, it was 
argued, would never be satisfied with their awards 
under any circumstances. Thousands of cases 
would find their way from the referee to the 
compensation board and then into the courts. 

Those who were then defending the compensa- 
tion law replied that experience in other states 
showed that only 3 per cent. of the cases were 
contested. 

Pennsylvania has so far beaten the experience 
of other states. Out of the 50,000 cases more or 
less in which compensation was due only 1,000 
have been taken before the referees. A _ great 
many of the 1,000 were adjusted without any 
formal hearing. 
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Of the cases in which the services of the ref- 
erees were required, only 107 have been appealed 
to the compensation board. And of the 107 cases 
taken before the compensation board only 11 
have been appealed to the courts. Eleven cases 
out of 50,000 will take up the time of judge and 
jury. 

What the compensation law has actually saved 
in litigation expenses cannot be determined. The 
amount runs into the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. 

The eleven cases that have been appéaled to 
the courts all involve principles that must be 
clearly defined so that the compensation law may 
work smoothly and uniformly. 

In the case of Francis Poluskiwicz, of New 
Philadelphia, vs. the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. appealed from the decision of 
Commissioner Scott, the company contends that 
the defendant died as a result of pneumonia, 
the board having held that an injury received 
was a forerunner of the disease. Poluskiwicz 
fell and injured his chest. He was sent home and 
became ill with miner’s asthma that developed 
into pleurisy and later into pneumonia. 

The appeal filed by the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
in the case in which James Smith, of Sturgeon, 
Allegheny County was awarded compensation 
involves a principle of wide application. Smith 
was putting a coal car on the track and the strain 
of lifting caused hernia. The coal company con- 


tends that Smith was predisposed to hernia. The 
compensation board held: 
“The workmen’s compensation law does not 


prescribe any standard of health or physical con- 
dition to which workmen of the state must con- 
form to qualify for compensation, nor does it 
imply a waranty on the employer’s part that he 
is free from latent disease or physical defect 
which may develop into serious injury if excited 
into activity through his exertions in the course 
of his employment.”’ 

The status of laborers who employ helpers as 
well as the question of whether an employee must 
be performing some specific scheduled task in 
order to be in the “course of his employment’ 
is the issue in the case of Mable Equi vs. Kolle- 
Speth Co., both of Philadelphia. The claimant’s 
husband was killed while visiting the scene of 
his laborers to make some inquiries about the 
work. He employed a helper, but was paid wages 
and purchased no materials. The board held that 
he was not a contractor, and was in the course 
of his employment when killed. 

The insurance carrier takes the appeal in the 
case of Clarence Roller against Drueding Brothers, 
both of Philadelphia. Roller was employed in 
handling hides which contained some poisonous 
ingredient and his hands became infected. The 
employer contended the injury was not an acci- 
dent. The facts are uncontradicted. The case 
irvolves an interpretation of the compensation 
law. 

In the case of Anthony Neary against the Phil- 
adelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. the con- 


tention is that Neary declined to accept the 
services of the company physician. The coal 
corporation takes the appeal. Neary contended 


that while he had not consulted the company 
physician, he had employed a doctor who was 
‘just as good.”” The board awarded him compen- 
sation, holding that the company had failed to 
establish the fact that the change in physicians 
had aggravated the injury. 

The case of Mrs. Jacob Reitmeyer against the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in which the company 
takes the appeal, involves intricate problems. 
The husband of the claimant was a miner. He 
was killed, and in computing his weekly wage the 
coal company contended that deductions should be 
made covering the amount of supplies purchased 
each week. The board ruled that there was no 
contract in evidence showing that the deceased 
miner had agreed to purchase supplies from the 
company, and that no reason for any offset 
existed. As a great many mining companies 
virtually compel their employees to purchase sup- 
plies from them, final decision in this case is 
expected to set an important precedent. 

Frank and Ida Groner file an appeal from the 
decision awarding Sheriden N. Marsh compensa- 
tion. The contention is that Marsh was a casual 
employee. He was injured while employed on a 
house that was being remodeled. Final decision 
in this case is expected to shed light on the prob- 
lem of what is and what is not casual employment. 

The compensation rights of a child born after 
the death of its father are involved in the case 
of Ida A. Irvin against W. M. Frost & Co., both 
of Philadelphia. The widow was awarded com- 
pensation for 300 weeks according to the compen- 
sation schedule. At the conclusion of the terms 
she was to receive 15 per cent. of her husband’s 
Wages as a guardian for her child, until the 
beneficiary reached the age of 16. The defendant 
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contends that when there is a widow or widower 
entitled to compensation no awards can be made 
to the children. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Minersville—Fire was discovered recently in 
an unused gangway of the Oak Hill mine in Dun- 
eott, Penn., near Minersville, and the officials 
have sealed that part of the workings in an effort 
to extinguish the flames. 


Conyngham—It is reported that a small washery 
will be erected at the abandoned mines of the 
Hazle Mountain Coal Co. at Black Ridge in the 
near future, and the culm banks will be prepared. 
It is estimated that three years will be required 
to do this work. 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
which recently acquired the Cranberry Colliery, 
will remodel the breaker, build a washery and 
a new store building and will commence a cam- 
paign of extensive inside improvements, which 
will consolidate the Cranberry and Harleigh work- 
ings of this company. 


West Hazleton—Still 
the Cranberry Colliery of the Lehigh 
Navigation Co. has been announced. This is a 
stable which will be on the surface. It will be 
120x38ft., and equipped with all modern appli- 
ances for the proper care of the animals housed. 
The plans for the store room and offices to be 
built are also in the hands of the contractors. 


Scranton—Suit for $15,000 against the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. was started in the United States 
District Court on Sept. 8, by Alfred Marghette, 
a subject of the King of Austria. Marghette was 
employed by the defendant company in the Laurel 
Run mine at Hazleton and suffered the loss of a 
leg by a fall of rock. 


Tamaqua—In an effort to revive a victim of 
a drowning accident at Lakewood near Tamaqua 
on a recent Sunday the attending physicians were 
using a pulmotor, which a first-aid man who was 
looking on noted was being operated too fast for 
the safety of the man it was to help. He braved 
the snubs of the doctors and pushed his way to 
the side of the stricken bather answering the 
command that he get out and give him air with 
the reply that he was already getting too much 
air. Then he took charge of the machine and 
with the skill of many such men in the Panther 
Creek region operated the instrument so that he 
won the respect of the crowd and the doctors 
and brought the victim of the accident to 
consciousness. 


Nanticoke—Ground 


improvement for 
Coal and 


another 


has been broken for the 
erection of the new hospital building which is 
being constructed by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. Coal Department, for the benefit 
of its workers in the Truesdale, Bliss and Auchin- 
closs collieries. This building will be located 
near the Truesdale colliery, and will be con- 
venient to other mines in the vicinity. With its 
completion, it is hoped that there will be little or 
no delay in the treatment of injured men from 
the collieries. 


Yorktown—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. recently 
resumed operations at its Spring Brook washery, 
which has been idle for several months. 


Bituminous 


Uniontown—Prosperity now prevails in the 
vicinity of Uniontown to an extent which has not 
been enjoyed for a long time. The production 
of the mines and coke plants is as great as the 
labor supply will permit. The output of both coal 
and coke could, however, be increased if the labor 
shortage did not exist. Present conditions in 
the industry are considered as abnormal, the 
demand being greater than it has been for many 
months. 

A cave-in occurring recently at the Royal Works 
of the W. J. Rainey Co. resulted in a temporary 
shut-down of the mines, pending the making of 
repairs. About 100 miners were for the time 
being thrown out of employment, and the coke 
plant at Royal was unable to operate to capacity, 
The cave-in occurred at the air shaft, but no one 
was injured, and no narrow escapes were recorded, 
as none of the men were working nearby. 


Monongahela—August coal shipments at Lock 
No 5 totaled 8,851,000 bu., which was larger than 
the shipments of any previous month. Through 
Lock No. 4, the coal shipments during August 
aggregated 10,074,000 bu. Work on rebuilding the 
new inner Lock No. 4 is progressing rapidly, 
and it is expected that concrete work will be 
finished by the end of September. 

Fire believed by the authorities to have been 
of incendiary origin on the night of Sept. 8, 
destroyed two coal tipples belonging to the Dia- 
mond Coal and Coke Co. Miners used dyna- 
mite in order to prevent flames from spreading 
to other buildings owned by the company. The 
loss was estimated at $25,000. 


Pittsburgh—Consumers of coal who are planning 
to lay in a supply for the winter are finding prices 
considerably advanced this year and a_ general 
‘hewl’ from householders who have to submit 
to the “high cost of living’ in many directions is 


threatened. An increase of 10 per cent. over the 
high prices of last year is generally expected. 
It was learned at the sales offices of the Pitts- 
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burgh Coal Co. that whereas there was a general 
price of 9c. a bushel at the yards last year, the 
average price is now 10%c. and that this price 
is not likely to be less during the winter. From 
1% to 3c. a bushel is added for hauling, accord- 
ing to the locality in the city to which the coal 
is to be taken. The increase in the wages of 
miners and the large increase in the price of 
day labor, of which a great deal is needed in the 
coal business, are ascribed as'the principal causes 
of the high price. 


New Washington—Lands lying in Clearfield 
County and owned by the Clearfield-Cambria Coal 
Co, were sold recently at Sheriff’s sale to satisfy 
mortgages held by the Jacob Tome Institute of 
Baltimore. The lands were sold for $50,000, but 
the name of the purchaser was not made known. 
The company’s possessions comprise 186 tracts, 
several thousand acres being underlaid with valu- 
able coal veins. Most of these tracts are located 


in Burnside, Chest, Bell and Greenwood town- 
ships and New Washington and Newburg 
boroughs. 


Connellsville—The coke production of the Con- 
nellsville region for the week ending Sept. 2 was 
401,110 tons, of which the merchant operators 
produced 162,220 tons, and the furnace plants 
238,890 tons. Compared with the previous week, 
this shows an increase of production of 3,815 tons. 

Connellsville has been selected as the location 
for a mine rescue station, which will be located 
at the fire department headquarters. Here vari- 
ous pieces of life-saving equipment will be located, 
and instruction in its operation will be given to 
classes from all the mines in this section. This 
station will be established without cost to the 
city, and the equipment will be for the use of the 
fire department, if necessary. The expense of 
this station will be assessed against the coal and 
coke operators of this section, a number of the 
operators having already expressed their willing- 
ness to co-operate. 

In the first report of G. S. Harah, L. W. 
Fogg and Jorn R. Thompson, receivers for 
the Tower Hill-Connellsville Coke Co., which was 
filed on Sept. 1, it is shown that from Jan. 21, 
1915, the date on which the receivers assumed 
charge, to July 1, 1916, the gross profits from 
the sale of coke and coal from the two plants of 
the company amounted to $272,691.28. It is 
stated in the report that the receivers have been 
keeping the property and equipment of the com- 
pany in the best possible shape and that $53,- 
$51.28 had been expended for mine equipment, 
tenements, materials and supplies. 


Holsopple—The old Victor mine, on the out- 
skirts of the town, caved in on the morning of 
Sept. 5. The mine has not been operated for some 
time. 


Morrisdale—HExtensive preparations have been 
going on for several weeks, during which time 
5) men have been employed by the Morrisdale 
Coal Co. in clearing a large tract of land, and 
converting the forest into a place of amusement 
for the benefit of the town. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Montgomery—The Brotherhood of Mine Fore- 
men and Mine Firebosses of West Virginia, re- 
cently incorporated, held a meeting a short time 
ago to discuss plans for extending the organiza- 
tion which promises to become one of far-reaching 
good in its particular’ sphere. Officers were 
elected to serve until the general election, to be 
held next May. A board of directors was also 
elected, constitution and by-laws enacted, and a 
number of other important matters attended to. 
The purpose of the organization is to raise the 
standard of the mining industry, to spread and 
instill better understanding of means for safe- 
guarding the lives of those engaged in mining, 
and to increase the efficiency of mine employment. 


Charleston—For the first time since the flood- 
ing of the Cabin Creek coal field, some coal mines 
are now in operation. The first mines to start 
were 12 mi. from the mouth of Cabin Creek. 
They are practically the only mines along the 
stream at which sidetracks were left standing. 
The work of rebuilding the branch line of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. from Cabin Creek Junc- 
tion has been rapid, and it will not be long until 
the entire line will be in operation, 

But few unmarried men remain in the Cabin 
Creek and Coal River region, and as a result the 
coal companies are having difficulty in finding 
carpenters to engage in rebuilding operations. 
At Kayford a woman with four children offered 
her services as a Carpenter, saying that she 
could do as much work of that kind as any man. 


Berlin—The Wyatt Coal Co. has begun work 
on a new tipple to replace the one wrecked in the 
Cabin Creek flood. This will be ready for use 
in about two months. 


Omar—The Main Island Creek Coal Co., John 
Laing, president, is receiving bids for the con- 
struction of 3 mi. of railroad which will serve 
new mines to be opened by that company. 


Thurmond—The Chesapeake & Ohio R.—. has 
received within the past 60 days 654 new 70-ton 
steel coal ears, while 336 more will be delivered 
by Oct. 1. In addition to these, 1,000 more ears 
of the same type will be delivered in the next 
few months. 
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Birmingham—Some of the mines in the district, 
among them the Sipsey and Empire mines, have 
been compelled to suspend operation temporarily 
on account of the car shortage. Such places as 
can secure cars are working night and day. 


Coal prices, retail and wholesale, are going 
up as the demand for the product increases. 


Retail dealers have announced an increase in 
the price of 25c. per ton over August prices. 
There has been an impetus in the coal-min- 
ing business throughout this district. The steady 
operation of all mines is assured for some 
time. If the car shortage does not hamper the 
shipments the tonnage moved within the next few 
weeks will be great. All indications point to a 
strong market for coal all the balance of this 


year. 
KENTUCKY 


Harlan—Wireless demonstrations have proven 
highly successful between leading Harlan County 
coal operators and Louisville, where many of the 
largest operating companies have offices. The 
work was planned several months ago, but was not 
perfected until a few days since, when tests were 
carried out successfully. Instant communieation 
is had between the operators and their Louisville 
offices. It is said that wireless service will later 
be extended into other coal operations in this 
section. 

Coal operators of the eastern Kentucky fields 
are beginning an active campaign for the 
opening of a road to the coast in order that. 
the operators may ship coal consigned to South 
American ports without prohibitive freight rates. 
In some sections of the South American repub- 
lics coal is selling at $40 per ton, and opera- 
tors in this section are anxious to ship into 
that rich field. The Louisville Board of Trade 
is assisting in the movement, and, not only the 
railroads of this section, but the entire South 
are being solicited to help. Congress will be ap- 
pealed to. Harlan and the Harlan County coal 
fields have offered large bonuses to get connec- 
tion with the Southern road, but so far they have 
failed. The raising of a $50,000 publicity fund is 
now under way in Harlan County, and operators 
are contributing liberally. 


Owensboro—Two men are under arrest here on 
the complaint of the West Kentucky Coal Co., 
which charges that they counterfeited brass trade 
checks which are sold to the employees of the 
company and used as currency at the commissary. 
It is alleged that the prisoners, who are charged 
technically with using the mails to defraud, 
mailed counterfeits to men at the mine camp and 
that these were then “‘cashed” at the store. 


Whitesburg—Coal operators in the eastern Ken- 
tucky field report some trouble in securing cars, 
and are running short hours in some instances. 
Railroads, however, promise to remedy the trouble 
with little further delay. All roads are taxed 
to handle the big coal tonnage coming from the 
pebom and Boone’s Fork fields in Letcher 
Jounty. 


Gorman—(Fleming P. 0O.)—It is announced 
here that the Elk Horn By-Products Coal Co. will 
begin shipping coal from its new plant within 15 
days, and by Oct. 15 mining work will be well 
advanced. 


Hazard--Beginning Sept. 20 coal operators in 
the new First Creek field will make increases 
amounting to about 12 cars daily from their 
plants. This field is reached by the First Creek 
Branch of the Louisville & Nashville, completed 
several months ago. 


Central City—The Western Kentucky Coal Op- 
erators’ Association has leased quarters in the 
Wheeler Building on Broad St, and is maintain- 
ing headquarters there, with H. L. Tucker, presi- 
dent of the Rockport Coal Co., in charge. Mr. 
Tucker succeeds the former commissioner, D. Stew- 
art Miller, resigned. 


OHIO 


Columbus—According to a report of James H. 
Pritchard, chief mining inspector and safety com- 
missioner of Ohio, the 1916 coal production, if it 
is continued at the present rate, will come up to 
the tonnage in normal years. The report covers 
the fiscal year ending June 30 and deals with 
many phases of the coal-mining industry in this 
state. In 1913 the state had a record produc- 
tion of 36,285,468 tons, which was decreased be- 
cause of a prolonged strike and bad industrial 
conditions in 1914 to 18,736,407 tons. Continued 
strikes in some of the mines and suspensions in 
others during the year 1915 had the effect of 
holding the output down to 22,627,046 tons. But 
judging from the output during the first half of 
the present year and calculating the later produc- 
tion on the activity developed in all mining fields 
it is believed the total output will be in the 
neighborhood of 36,000,000 tons. Increases in 
production are promised in Belmont, Guernsey, 
Tuscarawas, Jefferson, Meigs and Hocking coun- 
ties. It is believed there will be a reduction in 
the production in Athens, Morgan, Jackson, Perry 
and Stark counties. During the fiscal year there 
were 85 fatal accidents in the mines of the state 
and there were 21 prosecutions for violation of 
the mining laws. Mr. Pritchard recommends that 
firebosses, whose duty it is to inspect mines each 
morning for ‘‘firedamp,” be licensed by the Ohio 
mining department to insure competency and 
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greater safety. He also recommends that coal 
companies be required to keep on hand constantly 
a certain amount of approved mine-rescue appa- 
ratus for emergencies. He believes that the deputy 
inspectors attached to the department should look 
over these pieces of apparatus to see that they 
are in working order. 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—The Springfield District Coal Min- 
ing Co. has contracted for the erection of a steel 
screening plant for its mine at Eighth and Hick- 
ory St. The mine was formerly known as the 
Woodside. It was acquired several months ago 
by the Francis Peabody interests of Chicago. A 
year ago the upper works were destroyed by fire. 
Since that time the mine has been operated with 
a reduced force. It is expected that this and 
other mines owned by the Peabody interests in 
the Springfield district will soon resume opera- 
tions. 

The Athens-Dawson Coal Co. has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $60,000. 
The incorporators are E. H. Buckley and H. M. 
Buckley, for 13 years identified with the Sanga- 
mon Coal Co., and Sol Frisch. Offices will be 
maintained in the Rice Building. Two big mines 
have been purchased, one at Athens and the 
other at Dawson. The Athens mine is in opera- 
tion and the Dawson mine is reported ready to 
start. 


O’Fallon—Coal miners recently saved themselves 
by jumping when two special interurban cars, 
heavily loaded, collided as they were on the 
way to the so-called Nigger Hollow mine. One 
of the cars was stopped by an obstruction on 
the track and the other crashed into it. Miners 
standing on the platforms leaped just before 
the crash. Many of the miners on the cars were 
so badly shaken up that they returned to their 
homes. 


Belleville—The Prairie mine, on the Louisville 
& Nashville R.R., one of the largest shafts in the 
Belleville neighborhood, opened recently, after 
having been closed down for more than a year. 
Poor market conditions caused the shut-down. 
About 200 men will be employed. 


Carlinville—One of the largest coal veins in 
this section was reported as being discovered by 
the Ibbetson & Rinaker Co. when boring for gas 
on the Springdale school land, in Dorchester 
Township. In a report filed in the recorder’s office 
here, it is stated that a 10-ft. vein was struck 
at a depth of 252 ft. The same firm filed infor- 
mation that on the Wilder farm it found a 7-ft. 
vein at a depth of 202 ft. In this vein a heavy 
flow of water was encountered. 


OKLAHOMA 


McAlester—Suit has been filed in district court 
here against the Adamson Coal Co., of Adamson, 
Okla., asking damages in the sum of $20,000. 
The suit was brought for Fri Stabinckis and 
Marnhat Stabinckis, father and mother of Victor 
Stabinckis, who was killed in a mine squeeze 
which killed 13 miners in October, 1914. Parents 
of the deceased who have brought the suit live 
in Patrashki, province of Suwalki, Russia. 


WASHINGTON 


Enumclaw—tThe fireboss and assistant fireboss 
of the Durham Colliery Co. were killed recently 
in an explosion of gas in the Durham mine. In- 
vestigation established that the explosion was due 
to gas ignited from open lights on the men’s caps. 
The fan had not been running for 24 hours pre- 
vious to the accident. The two inspectors entered 
the mine early in the morning and _ proceeded 
several hundred feet before running into the 
pocket of gas causing the explosion. Before 
the bodies could be reached, the fan had to be 
started and operated for some time to clear out 
the gases. 
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Edmonton, Alberta—Mine operators in the Ed- 
monton district, because of the shortage of labor, 
have been employing Chinese to the number of 
50 or 60. Thus far the experiment has not proved 
satisfactory, as the men taken on are not of a 
class accustomed to hard, manual labor. 


Madrid, Spain—The Spanish government has 
issued a royal decree, establishing regulations 
designed to conserve the supply of coal in Spain. 
One of the restrictions requires that every munici- 
pality having gas or electric lighting systems 
must, in case the illuminant is produced by steam 
power, turn off one-half of the public lights at 
11 o’clock each evening. Other provisions are 
equally exacting, and are taken with a view to 
relieving the serious scarcity of coal throughout 
the country. The enforcement of this edict, it is 
believed, will tend to avert a suspension of 
domestic industries, and to prevent a further rise 
in the price of coal. 


Toronto, Ont.—The project of a municipal coal 
yard has been revived and is being considered by 
the Civic Board of Control. A committee com- 
prising Property Commissioner Chisholm, Works 
Commissioner Harris and Engineer Couzens was 
appointed to investigate the matter. They re- 
pourted that the charge of $8.50 per ton was exces- 
sive, and that coal could be laid down in Toronto 
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f.o.b. cars at $6.05, but that the circumstances 
did not justify the establishment of a municipal 
eoal yard as the city had no property suitable 
for a coal terminal with facilities for delivery by 
water and rail. The proposition may come up 
again in a modified form looking to the purchase 
of a stock to supply at moderate prices those 
who are compelled to buy in small quantities. 
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George Watkin Evans is making a professional 
visit into the interior of Alaska. 


Fred Gallus has resigned the position he held 
as mining engineer for the Pine Hill Coal Co., 
at Minersville, Penn., and has reéntered the 
employ of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
in the Lansford division. 


H. La Viers, manager of the South East Coal 
Co., recently made a tour of the new coal devel- 
opments at Seco and La Viers, Ky. Building 
work is starting off nicely at La Viers and will 
be rushed speedily forward. 


E. G. Forsythe, for many years superintendent 
for the Plymouth Coal Co. at Portage, Penn., 
has severed his connections with that firm, and 
has assumed charge of a new coal operation in 
“Nearfield County near the New York Central R.R. 
between Clearfield and Madera. 


John Crooks, Sr., who has served for many 
years aS mine foreman at the Hazle mines of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., has resigned that post. 
The announcement of his intention to retire from 
service, owing to his advanced age, was made at 
the company’s office. No successor has yet been 
chosen. 


Thomas Kennedy, president of District No. 7, 
United Mine Workers of America, has been hon- 
ored with nomination to the ballot that will be 
sent out for the election of international officers 
of the mine workers. He has been named as a 
candidate for the office of vice-president of the 
international organization. 


E. L. Morris, general superintendent of the 
United Coal Corporation, has resigned that posi- 
tion effective Sept. 15, to take charge of opera- 
tions recently purchased by himself and Samuel 
Gilmore, near Johnstown, Penn. The duties of 
the office vacated by Mr. Morris will be assumed 
by Edward H. Coxe, assistant to the president. 


C. E. Tobey, former general superintendent of 
the coal department of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna and Western Railroad Co. and who resigned 
recently from the service of that company to enter 
the retail coal business in Binghamton, N. Y., 
made his start on Sept. 1. Mr. Tobey will sell 
only Lackawanna coal. He has leased pockets 
owned by the company and has excellent switch- 
ing and delivery facilities. He is prepared to get 
his share of the business. 
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Lee Rankin, superintendent of the Florence 
mine of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co., was 
recently robbed and shot by two bandits in the 
road, a short distance north of Martins Ferry, 
Ohio. The robbers made away with something 
over $8,000 of the company’s payroll. Mr. Rankin 
was immediately taken to the Martins Ferry 
hospital, but died shortly afterwards. 


William Seddon, of Brownsville, Penn., died 
recently of acute indigestion. Mr. Seddon was 
one of the founders of the Western Pennsylvania 
Mining Institute, now known as the Mining Insti- 
tute of America. He was a man who had come 
up from the bottom of the ladder, as he begun 
by digging coal. He was born in Wigan, England, 
in 1850. After receiving a common school educa- 
tion in England, be began as a miner, and worked 
himself into a position which, in this country, 
would correspond to a mine foreman, After com- 
ing to this country, he applied himself to the 
study of mining in his spare time and attained 
high positions in several coal companies, being 
at one time general superintendent of the Monon- 
gahela Consolidated Coal and Coke Co. He is 
survived by a widow and two sons. 
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Norfolk, Va.—The four-masted schooner “Clara 
A. Donnell’ has been chartered to load a cargo 
of 1,000 tons of coke at Norfolk for Barcelonia, 
Spain. The freight rate received by the owners 
is $23 per ton. 

Boston, Mass.—For the first time in the history 
o* this port, a shipment of coal in a barge is 
being made from Cape Breton. The barge is the 


“Laugen’ and is in tow of the British tug 
“Cruizer.”” She has a cargo of 1,806 tons of coal. 
Philadelphia, Penn.—A. A. Zane, for several 


years with F. W. Foedisch & Co., has commenced 
business under the trade name of A. A. Zane & 
Co., coal jobbers, with offices in the Real Estate 
Trust Building. The new company, it is said, 
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will handle the output of two mines in Clearfield 
County affording a production of 500 tons daily. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The local school board re- 
cently had a fine example of the rising cost of 
maintenance when bids were received for the 
furnishing of coal to the city schools. The bid 
or the Robertson Coal Co. for coal in the third 
district was accepted at $1.75 a ton. Last year 
coal was obtained for about $1.40 a ton, of the 
same quality and from the same mine. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Prompt action on the part 
of the traffic bureau of the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation of Chattanooga, has obtained withdrawal 
of a Transcontinental Freight Bureau order which 
would have advanced the rate on coke from here 
to San Francisco $2 a ton. The Durham Coal 
and Iron Co. and the Chattanooga Gas and Coal 
Products Co. have been shipping at the rate of 
15 cars a week, 


Louisville, Ky.—Ii is reported here that groups 
of Eastern Kentucky and Virginia coal operators 
are organizing wit{ a view to engaging largely in 
export trade with South America. The purpose 
is, it is stated, to raise a publicity fund of $50,- 
000, which will be used to direct attention to the 
opportunities. Representatives of the coal inter- 
ests, it is said, will be sent to New York and to 
Washington to work for the project. 


Boston, Mass.—Apropos of the Boston & Maine 
R.R. going into the hands of a receiver, shippers 
who have coal contracts with this road have made 
anxious inguiries as to the matter of future 
payments. In several previous cases, courts have 
held that current expenses should first be paid 
out of current receipts before the security holders 
of the railroad are entitled to any portion of the 
same. Purchase of coal to operate locomotives 
is a current expense, and consequently must be 
met out of the current receipts. 


Boston, Mass.—The City of Boston is in a 
peculiar and grave predicament, being without 
a single bidder for its 17,000-ton contract to 
supply the city institutions with soft coal. This 
is due to the uncertain transportation facilities 
and other trade conditions, and local dealers have 
refused for several weeks to take on new con- 
tracts. Two of the largest local dealers have 
been approached by Mayor Curley in an effort 
to get them to help the city out of its difficulty. 
New bids have been advertised to close Sept. 21. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Wyatt Coal Co., which 
is defending a suit brought against it in the 
United States District Court by the Hocking Val- 
ley Railway Co. for demurrage, alleges that the 
demurrage charges published in the railroad com- 
pany’s tariffs are excessive and discriminatory, 
and states that it has filed a complaint on this 
ground with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is still pending. The right of the railroad 
company to recover a judgment for demurrage 
charges which may be held by the commission to 
be illegal is denied. 


Hazard, Ky.—Contract has been let by the 
Kentucky River Power Co. to C. E. Carlin, of 
Welch, W. Va., for the construction of its main 
power plant, which will furnish power to all 
of the mines in this section as well as to the 
town. Through its temporary plant at the East 
Tennessee Coal Co.’s workings at Glomawr, the 
company is already furnishing current to eight 
mines and to the town of Hazard, and it has 
10-year contracts with all of the mines around 
Hazard. ‘Thirty miles of transmission lines are 
already up, carrying 33,000 volts. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Blue Creek Coal and 
Land Co. has sold the Kanawha & West Virginia 
R.R., a lateral line, to the Kanawha & Michigan 
Railway Co. It was built in 1996 from Charles- 
ton to Blakeley, a distance of 34 mi., to the 
eenter of a tract of 43,000 acres of coal land 
owned by the Blue Creek company, with 4 mi. 
of line on Gauley River. Ii is understood that 
the Scranton interests who built the road are 
contemplating the immediate development of the 
trict referred to, as the Blue Creek company is 
already conducting an operation in a neighboring 
tract. 





Louisville, Ky.—Blame for the ear shortage 
was placed on the railroads by the Industrial 
Traffic Managers of Louisville, after a _ recent 


discussion of the circular issued by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. This organization is made 
up of traffic managers of the larger local indus- 
tries and meets twice a week to discuss the 
situation. Instead of the shippers being unduly 
slow about unloading, these men concluded (al- 
though there are exceptions) the reverse is the 
case. It is the railroads which do not remove 
the empties from the side tracks after they have 
been advised of their unloading. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Public Utilities 
Commission has ordered the Hocking Valley Rail- 
road Co. to refund to J. E. McElfresh, of Dela- 
ware, Ohio, the amount of an overcharge on coal 
shipments in view of the reduction on Dee. 5, 
1911, of the Hocking Valley rate from 75c. to 70e. 
from the Hocking field to Toledo and way points. 
The railroad company continued to charge the 
old rate pending an appeal to the Supreme Court, 
which it lost, and the Utilities Commission has 
in this case ordered a refund of the excess. It is 
probable that other cases of the same sort will 
be brought, the amount of the excess in the cases 
of 40 dealers who fought for the reduction being 
estimated at many thousands of dollars. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite trade active making up deficiency 
resulting from light summer buying. Bitumi- 
nous demand becoming sti!! more insistant. Re- 
serve stocks at a minimum and efforts to increase 
production meet with little success. Middle West- 
ern situation remains firm. 


Anthracite—The trade is busy working on the 
heavy influx of orders occasioned by the threat- 
ened suspension of transportation facilities. The 
market is somewhat less active, but on the whole 
more satisfactory than when urgent orders of 
all descriptions were being received. The recent 
statement of anthracite shipments shows a fall- 
ing off in the stocks at Tidewater, which is at- 
tributed to the heavier movement to the West. 
Steam coals are active all along the line, and are 
likely to become more so as the season advances, 
because of growing scarcity of bituminous coal 
and the starting up of heating plants. Delivery 
to domestic consumers is delayed by a scarcity of 
labor in the retail trade, and could this move- 
ment be accelerated the producers would expe- 
rience an even more urgent demand. There is 
a tendency noted on the part of the operating 
interests to commit themselves as little as possible 
over the future, in anticipation of higher prices 
later. The shortage is becoming so pronounced 
at Down East points that cargoes are going for- 
ward with any sizes that happen to be available 
for loading. 


Bituminous—Recessions from the abnormally 
high levels touched during the threatened strike 
of the railroad employees were inevitable, but 
prices have in no instances fallen off to what 
may be considered the normal basis for this time 
of the year. Demand from large steam consum- 
ers, already urgent, is becoming more and more 
insistent as the season advances, while the out- 
put is disappointing and delays in the movement 
are more frequent. The results of the bids on 
the Panama Railroad contract, involving about 
half a million tons, show the excellent condition 
of the market; a gross tonnage of only 630,000 
tons was offered as compared with between three 
and four million tons in ordinary times, while 
prices quoted range from $3.40 to $3.50 as com- 
pared with $2.60 to $2.85 last year. Stocks at 
Tidewater are at a minimum, with the result 
that loading for both coastwise and off-shore 
shipments is delayed. Consumers are generally 
willing to place orders anywhere that they can 
obtain prompt shipment. 


Lake Markets—All efforts at the moment are 
concentrated on keeping up production in the 
face of the constantly increasing car and labor 
shortage. It is impossible to accumulate any 
reserve stocks, and an occasional instance is heard 
of where coal goes directly from the railroad 
ear into the firebox. Operating interests are 
exceedingly hard pressed to meet their contract 
obligations, while consumers are crowding them 
for every possible ton of coal. Considerable extra 
tonnages shipped when the railroad situation 
looked serious, were absorbed without any diffi- 
culty when the anxiety from this cause was re- 
moved. Domestic business is also showing greater 
activity each week as the fall season approaches. 
One of the influences accounting for the relatively 
light stocks is the very curtailed buying for 
stocking purposes during the summer because 
of the high prices ruling at that time. Lake 
vessels continue to make the upbound trip light, 
because of the shortage of coal at the loading 
ports Prices in the Lake trade are touching new 
high levels. The movement from the upper ports 
to the interior is at record-breaking proportions. 


Middle West—Constructive influences continue 
to dominate all branches of the market, and 
though there has been some reactiyn from the 
flurry occasioned by the threatened suspension 
of transportation facilities, prices still continue 
firm at the full schedule, with even occasional 
premiums, and with the fall weather now in sight 
there is no possibility of any important reaction. 
With consumption at the heavy rate now in eyvi- 
dence, even a moderate car shortage this fall, is 
more than liable to create a runaway situation 
similar to that prevailing when the possibility of a 
railroad strike was a factor. Complaints are 
already general of the slow movement, and in- 
cipient congestions are reported at some of the 
important distributing centers Some operators 
have no free tonnage of any kind for sale, and 
as a rule all the sales agencies are pulling in 
salesmen from the road. The walk-out of the 
Kansas minors will also throw some extra de- 
mands on the Middle Western mines. 


A Year Ago—Unseasonably hot weather causes 
a sharp relapse in anthracite. Bituminous still 
benefiting by the general expansion in manufac- 
turing Export business continues to increase. 
Pittsburgh district consuming at a record rate. 
Lake tonnage larger. 
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Market 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Boston News Bureau—Conditions affecting sen- 
timent and prices are unprecedented. Opinions 
therefore have not the same value as in the past. 
The absorbing power is greater than ever before. 
Primarily, the influences making for the con- 
struction sentiment are first gold inflation and 
then the enormous earnings which are showing in 
every line of business and over-running treasuries. 
These earnings are now being paid out to a con- 
siderable extent in increased and extra dividends. 
There are no further attempts to criticize the 
sensational reports of business, because people 
see now that they are true. The time has come 
apparently when it becomes futile to hold general 
confidence in check. The old-schooled banker 
cannot understand the ability of the country to 
absorb such an enormous amount of foreign gold. 


Iron Age—Producers and consumers of steel 
are so beset with delivery problems that for the 
time new transactions are taking a secondary 
place. The operation of mills is more satisfac- 
tory under September conditions, and some head- 
way against accumulated orders should be made 
in the next six weeks. The outstanding fact in 
the present congestion is the small impression 
made upon it by the year’s additions to steel-mak- 
ing capacity. A canvass shows that about 2,700,- 
000 tons of ingots a year are represented in new 
openhearth furnaces started up since Jan. 1 and 
about 500,000 tons more will be in operation 
before the close of the year. This is an 8 per 
cent. increase on the 40,000,000-ton rate of steel 
production at the beginning of 1916, or less than 
the normal gain. There is little promise of any 
pronounced change in the relation of supply and 
demand from new capacity before the middle of 
next year, if then. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale shipments of 
dry goods for the current week show very large 
gains over the corresponding period of a year 
ago, indicating that retail distribution is quite 
active. Road sales for fall and advance spring 
delivery are considerably ahead of the week of 
1915. More customers have been in the market. 
Collections are much better than in the week a 
year ago. The market on cotton goods as well as 
many other lines is strong and active. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Big pur- 
chases of territory wool took place during the 
last week. The total sales of all kinds of wool 
amounted to 5,600,000 lb. Some mills are de- 
laying their purchases in the hope that the mar- 
ket may decline, but they are losing sight of the 
fact that Boston prices are now from 8 to l5dc. 
lower than those in the primary markets No 
great change has taken place in the woolen goods 


market. Sales have been fewer thin during the 
week previous. It is felt that summer fabrie 
business is to be much larger in the future. 


The Crop Report—As compared with the August 
report the figures showed a decrease of 154,000,- 
000 bu. in the indicated yield of the four great 
grain crops. As compared with September, 1915, 
the report showed decreases of 275,000,000 bu. in 
corn, 370,000,000 bu. in wheat, 177,000,000 bu. in 
oats, and 39,000,000 bu. in barley, or a total of 
861,000,000 bu. shortage for the four grains. 


Bradstreet—Elimination of the railway strike, 
for the time being at least, very high prices for 
cereals, extraordinary quotations for cotton and 
record high wages make up a quartette of remark- 
able features upon which trade conditions center. 
With the railway strike out of the way, business 
interests breathe more freely, the concern and 
feverish spot buying incident to embargoes have 
been superceded by optimism, and business as well 
as industry moves along to the tune of smart 
activity. 

Dun—Business in nearly every line and in all 
sections of the country is going ahead at full 
speed. The halting tendency of the preceding 
week, due to the shadow of the threatened rail- 
way strike and the absence of many thousands 
of Labor Day vacationists, has been succeeded 
by activity, which shows no signs of slackening. 
The strength of the situation is reflected in the 
steady call from every section for all classes of 
merchandise, even in those districts where smaller 
crops would ordinarily have resulted in more or 
less depression. Commercial failures this week 
in the United States are 243 against 277 last week, 
273 the preceding week and 274 the correspond- 
ing week last year. 


Dry Goods Economist—With distributers of dry 
goods anxiety prevails as to the effect of the 
present high prices. With this is coupled a 
strong desire for some way of forecasting with a 
fair degree of accuracy the future price tenden- 
cies. The same is true of manufacturers, and in 
even a stronger degree, since they have to look 
still further ahead than their customers. 
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MARKET OPINIONS 


The current market situation as viewed by some 
of the leading companies is: 


Vulcan Fuel Co., Savannah, Ga. (By W. J. 
Ryan)—The present market is good, with the 
outlook the same, and the movement both on 
prompt and contract fair. Moderate premiums 
are obtainable on spot coal, and there are slight 
advances on contract. Floods and car shortages 
have tended to stiffen the market up and show 
every indication for making the demand for spot 
coal more urgent than ever before. 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo. (By 

F. Welborn)—The situation in the present 
market is unsatisfactory, with prices down close 
to the cost of production and the demand sub- 
stantially less than the productive capacity of the 
mines in this section. With normal fall and 
winter weather conditions, an improvement in 
both the demand and prices is anticipated in the 
territory between the Missouri River and the 
Rocky Mountains. Prices are not materially 
different from a year ago. 


Western Fuel Co., San Francisco, Calif. (By 
James B. Smith)—The current market is good, 
and the same may be said of the outlook on 
both the prompt and contract movements. Ruling 
prices are higher than at this time a year ago. 


Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago, Ill. (By J. A. 
Galligan, Sales Agent)—The present market is 
good, and the outlook unusually bright on coke. 
Our plants are taxed to their full capacity, and 
the movement is fully up to expectation. Prices 
on both contracts and the spot market are mate- 
rially higher than a year ago. 


Thorne, Neale & Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. (By 
. F. Larrabee)—There is a good demand for 
high-grade Pennsylvania coal, and the outlook 
indicates a steadily increasing market. The move- 
ment is fair, and there is not much free coal 
above contracts. Prices rule from 25 to 50c. 
higher than last year. Indications point to a 
good demand a little later, and prices should 
touch higher levels than last winter for quick 
shipment or coal in transit. 


Quemahoning Coal Co., Baltimore, Md. (By J. 
Edward Hibline, Mgr.)—The current market is 
very good, insufficient coal being mined to take 
care of all the business offered. Indications 
point to a continuous shortage for coal during the 
next two years. The prompt movement is fair, 
and contracts good. Spot prices are about 60c. 
fee io higher than contract figures now being 
offered. 


William E. Marks Coal Co., Worcester, Mass. 
(By William W. Marks)—The demand is heavy, 
with prices gradually strengthening, and from 
25 to 40c. per ton higher than a month ago. The 
outlook is very bright for fancy prices, but dis- 
couraging as regards transportation. The indica- 
tions are that the growing shortage of both cars 
and miners, together with the anticipated em- 
bargoes, will shortly develop a scarcity of coal. 
The prompt movement is less than normal, and 
the contract movement about 50% of normal. 
Spot prices are about the same as a year ago, or 
perhaps a little higher, but contract quotations 
range about 25c. above those of last year. In 
view of the present car supply, shortage of 
miners and heavy demand, indications point to 
$3 coal before Jan. 1 if the current difficulties 
are accentuated by embargoes; eliminating this 
latter factor, there will be plenty of coal taken 
readily at $2.50 before Jan. 1. 


J. W. Dykster & Co., Detroit, Mich., (by J. W. 
Dykster).—The market is very satisfactory, and 
orders are booked 30 days ahead, but the produc- 
tion is substantially below requirements. The 
coal business never was any better, not even dur- 
ing the strike of 1902. Consumers who delay 
putting in their supply will find themselves in a 
most serious predicament. Conditions as_ to 
labor, car supply and transportation are getting 
steadily worse. 


Ajax-Hocking Coal Co., Baltimore, Md., (by 
James G. Pugh, Gen. Mgr.).—The market is ob- 
vioulsy abnormal. Prices are fictitiously high and 
unstable compared with existing industrial condi- 
tions, but promise to be even much higher be- 
cause of the general labor shortage. The prompt 
movement is fair, and contract movement good 
Prices as compared with a year ago both in the 
spot and contract business are much _ higher. 
Labor shortages and rush demands in all indus- 
trial lines have developed an unusually abnormal 
situation, but the foundation is unstable. Un- 
doubtedly a readjustment of industrial conditions 
generally will result in more stable conditions at 
profitable prices, but such readjustment will be 
long drawn out, and will be accompanied by vio- 
lent fluctuations. 
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Atlantic Seaboard 


BOSTON 


Market continues very strong. 
coals command good prices, but tonnage not 
heavy. High prices for coal alongside Boston. 
Georges Creek receipts almost nil. Pennsylvania 
shippers well supplied with contracts. Anthra- 
cite scarcity becomes serious. 

Bituminous—New England is feeling many of 
the effects of a coal scarcity. For coastwise 
shipment spot Pocahontas and New River are 
held for $4 and up, f.o.b. Norfolk, and the de- 
mand from consumers for deliveries on contract 
gets more and more insistent. Slow loading is 
the rule and delays are sure to multiply. Al- 
ready certain of the larger plants have been 
forced into the open market. Practically every 
Hampton Roads shipper is declining business, 
and with such a situation in September there is 
no telling where prices will go. Output is dis- 
appointing and the demand off-shore only in- 
ereases. There is no particular excitement here 
over the prospect; it is just a case of every- 
body doing his best to scrape by. 

The City of Boston for harbor institutions 
recently asked for bids on 19,000 tons, and got 
only one bid on 2,000 tons at a price of $6 48 
delivered, $3 higher than in 1914. The city has 
fuel to run these institutions until Dec. 1, but is 
obliged to buy requirements from that date for- 
ward. Spot cargoes have been quoted as high 
as $6.75 alongside, and it is rumored that an 
offer of $7 on cars, Boston, for 5,000 tons New 
River coal was declined. 

The embargoes in force Aug. 30 to Sept. 4 
seriously interfered with movement all-rail and 
furnished another reason for an advance in 
prices at distributing points. Hitherto this season 
deliveries all-rail have been quite regular and 
have done much to allay the anxiety caused by 
nonarrival of water coal. The differential in 
favor of rail coals even when the latter are $2 
@2.50 at the mine is considerable. 

So difficult is it to get Hampton Roads shippers 
to accept boats on contracts that notwithstanding 
a supposed active demand for vessels, several 
earriers are at Norfolk waiting orders, and others 
are being sent with no assurance that any of the 
agencies will accept them. There is bound to be 
a very serious situation on Hampton Roads coals 
and things are developing fast. 

Georges Creek shipments for this market are in 
a far worse way than New River and Pocahontas. 
Receipts here are practically nil and there is 
much apprehension among consumers who have 
coal due them. There is none available at either 
New York or Philadelphia and steamer and 
barges usually carrying to this market are still 
being loaded with other coals. No sign of im- 
provement is observed and unless mining opera- 
tions are resumed on a normal scale there will 
be an absolute dearth of this grade all winter. 

It was noticed that no Pennsylvania coal of any 
kind was offered the Government for the Panama 
R.R., a fact which shows how closely sold up all 
the large shippers are. Several are announcing 
to the trade their inability to accept further or- 
ders. A number ‘of small operations that were 
closed down during the summer are now starting 
up and naturally are obliged to make induce- 
ments to labor. 

Prices advance almost from day to day, at 
Tidewater as well. Consumers with contracts 
are particularly anxious now that Southern ship- 
pers have come into the all-rail market to buy 
for plants where they are themselves’ behind 
on deliveries. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, fo.b. load- 
ing ports at points designated, are about as fol- 
lows, per gross ton: 


<piennitennens 


Hampton Roads 


Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 

fields Som’s’t Creek* 
Philad’la... $2.60@3.20 $2.90@3.45 $3.07@3.17 
New York.. 2.90@3.50 3.20@3.75 3.37@3.47 
VSL UCS UCN 65 R18 Ep haga a a . 8,.00@3.10 
F.o.b. mines 1.35@2.00 1.65@2.25 2.00@2.10 


* On contract. 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $4, 
f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va. On cars 
Boston and Providence, the range for the same 
coals is $6.50@6.75. 


Anthracite—Shipments get slower and _ slower. 
All the companies are falling way behind on 
what their sales departments were expecting to 
accomplish. Added to the slow movement of 
boats the scarcity of some of the domestic sizes 
is causing dealers here a lot of worry. So far 
several cargoes have been allowed to go for- 
ward with what kinds and sizes happened to be 
on the dock when the barge arrived, but, of 
course, there will be a limit to the volume ‘of 
chestnut and pea that dealers can take; that is, 
unless a big coal famine is coming. _ Broken 
coal is being taken for engine fuel and egg is 
still the size in shortest supply. At New York 
stove coal is very scarce. The larger dealers 
here are arranging for outside transportation to 
load, and there is canvassing to secure independ- 
ent coal. 


COAL AGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite settles down after strike rush. 
orders in hand and shipments slow. 
busy, but hampered by short labor 
Shortage of fue! predicted for this winter. 
minous short, with further price increases. 


Anthracite—The market seems quiet and peace- 
ful after the turmoil earlier in the month, when 
everyone was in fear of a railroad strike. How- 
ever, business has now rounded too in good shape 
and with a steady run of orders it is easier to 
handle than when the demand for immediate ship- 
ments of all sizes was unanimous. The dealers 
are beginning to realize that the predictions made 
by the shippers that coal will be scarce this 
winter are well founded. Even at this time 
shipments are not at all prompt, and the dealers 
are making every effort to be prepared for the 
demands that will be made upon them when the 
first cool spell arrives. 

The retail branch of the trade is comfortably 
busy working on the numerous orders that came 
in when the strike seemed imminent. These 
were orders that would not ordinarily have been 
received for a month or six weeks. Yet with the 
searcity of help necessary to run their yards, the 
dealers are not soliciting new business with the 
Same aggressiveness of other years. They are 
anxious to fill every order possible now so that 
their later responsibilities may be less, but even 
now they can make but slow progress. They find 
their forces changing overnight, as many of the 
men willing to do this class of labor are content 


Good 
Retailers 
supply. 

Bitu- 


to work only four or five days a week. The 
demand on the shippers would soon be more 
insistent if the deliveries to the consumer could 


be made more rapidly. 

Another smaller operator recently made the 
Statement that this winter would be a seller’s 
market and that he proposes to dispose of his 
product at the highest prices obtainable. When 
reminded he might ruin his business he showed 
little concern and stated that he has really little 
control over his customers, as they often leave 
him for an advantage of 10c. to 20c. a ton, yet 
are eager to seek his protection during a scarcity. 
With this state of affairs existing all the big 
companies who have coal in storage are showing 
no anxiety whatever. In fact one of them has 
recently been pricing up chestnut coal for con- 
signment to the Western market. This is the 
only one of the family sizes that has been at all 
troublesome in this market all summer. 

Broken coal continues strong, with the contrac- 
tors calling for their full quota for manufacturing 
purposes. There is also quite an active demand 
for transient business and the retail men who have 
a demand on them from small foundries for a few 
cars a year are finding much difficulty to have 
their calls filled. 

Egg coal shows no weakness, although heavy 
consignments were recently made to the local 
market. 

Stove remains the leader with no noticeable 
decrease in the demand, although the retailers 
predict a falling off in the course of a month or 
so, stating that such has always been their 
experience on this size. 

The improvement noted last week on chestnut 
goes steadily on. 

The pea production is being quickly absorbed 
without any of the big companies finding it neces- 
sary to send any of this size to their storage 
yards. 

The demand for buckwheat continues very 
active and those concerns who have not tied up 
their output at the contract price of $1.55 find 
no difficulty at. all in getting $1.60, and in some 
instances $1.65, 

The other steam sizes are in fair demand, but 
not so active as just before the threatened strike. 
There is no doubt that these sizes will greatly 
improve as the season advances, due to the 
rising bituminous market. 

Collections are showing noticeable improvement, 
as those dealers who have the habit of taking a 
month or so extra are beginning to find that it is 
advisable to pay their bills in accordance with 
the shippers’ terms. The impression is growing 
that recent slow shipments to them were perhaps 
due to other causes than shortage of coal. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines 
for line shipments and f.o.b. Port Richmond for 
tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken.. $3.60 $4.75 Buck.... $1.65 $2.55 

Ligeia 4.15 b.20 Rice..... 1.00 1.90 

Stove..." 4.40 5.60 Boiler,... .90 1.80 

Nutes eeu 5.55 Barley... ay fis) 1.65 
Pes. ere neo 3.70 

Bituminous—There is certainly no dearth of 


orders, but the great difficulty is to fill them. 
At. the present time it is far easier to sell coal 
than to deliver it, and the greatest hindrance to 
prompt delivery at this time seems to be the 
sudden shortage of cars at the mines in the South. 
Prices advanced considerably the last few days 
and many consumers realizing that low prices 
are gone for a long season are hurrying to 
become protected. Nevertheless most shippers are 
refusing to enter into any price agreements and 
all quotations are being made for immediate 
acceptance. 

The market is practically free of spot coal and 
there is therefore a minimum of trading of this 
kind. The railroads are als) in the market for 
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coal of almost any kind and have sent buyers 
right into the regions to close business, a proceed- 
ing quite unusual for them. Due to the small 
shipments arriving most of the trading is being 
done between brokerage houses, as any number 
of shippers have been caught with commitments 
that they are unable to fill. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines are 
fairly well represented by the following list: 


Georges Creek Big Vein............. $2.00@2.10 


South Fork Miller Vein............. 2.00@2.15 
Clearfield (ordinary)................ 1.75@1.85 
Somersete ordinary) cw eee 1.75@1.85 
West Vai Preeportst.cncvsee ss eee 1.85@1.75 
Falrmolit gas cr seers eae 1.75@1.80 
Fairmont gas, mine-run............. 1.55@1.65 
Fairmont pap slackam. s.-cseis. ase. 1.40@1.55 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 1.60@1.70 
Fairmont mine-runienk heer sean ivan 1.45@1.55 
Fairmont slacker vai eee cae ee 1.40@1.50 


BALTIMORE 
Market drops from panic prices but is still firm 


at good figures. Trading less active. Anthracite 
men have trouble in inducing late summer 
purchasing. 


Bituminous—The market went down after the 
big flurry of the strike-fear period, when it had 
reached as high as $3.50 mine basis at tide for 
spot coals. But the period of recession has not 
taken prices back to where they were before the 
boom period. Despite the fact that there is now 
but a light ordering and few large inquiries the 
producers are holding firm. It is expected that 
this condition will continue until the fall demand 
for coal starts which will tighten up the market 
considerably and make all talk of a backward 
movement of prices out of the question. Quota- 
tions to the trade on mine basis are about as 


follows: 
Creek Tyson, $2@2.25; South Fork, 


Georges 
$2; Somerset, $1.80; Clearfield, $1.80; Latrobe, 


$1.75; Quemahoning, $2; Freeport, $1.65; Fair- 
mont gas three-quarter, $1.60; same, run-mine, 
$1.40; same, slack, $1.30. 

Anthracite—The hard-coal dealers are busy 


rounding up deliveries on the last of their sum- 
mer orders, and are endeavoring to make belated 
customers place their business before the fall 
business sets in in earnest. It is always difficult 
to get such late purchasers, who have now been 
cut off from anything except fall rates, to get 
under cover. This year there seems to have been 
more than the usual number who failed to place 
summer orders. This should make a healthy fall 
and winter business, but the coal men want to get 
some of it out of the way. 


Exports—Exports took a slump the past week. 
There were but three loadings noted, for a total 
of 9,102 tons. The coal carriers also took 1,448 
tons for bunker use. 


NEW YORK 


Heavy call for anthracite continues. 
pers take orders subject to delay. Much activity 
in bituminous market. Production slow, due to 
short labor and car supply. 

Anthracite—Tidewater shippers are much inter- 
ested in the tonnage figures for August, which 
show a decrease of about 11,063 tons at Tide- 
water shipping ports. Much of this decrease is 
attributed to heavy Western shipments. 

Production so far this month has been greatly 
interrupted by labor disturbances in the upper 
coal fields and many of the mines are said to be 
operating about 50% short of help. 

Call for domestic coals continues heavy. Egg 
and stove remain particularly short, some ship- 
pers taking orders for the first subject to 6 weeks’ 
delay, and for the last-named size subject to 3 
weeks’ delay. New England is particularly short 
of both coals and many hurry-up requests for 
shipments are received here. Chestnut coal is 
in much better demand and considerable of this 
grade is being sent to Western points. An occa- 
sional lot is sold at 10c. below circular. Pea 
coal is becoming stronger; good grades were sold 
carly this week at 10c. below full price, while 
some of the cheaper coals are bringing from 10 
to. 15¢, less: 

The steam-coal situation is likely to become 
serious as the season advances. All sizes are 
tighter and premiums of 50c. would not be sur- 
prising within the next few weeks. Buckwheat 
No. 1 is in good demand; it is the easiest of three 
coals and is bringing full circular. Nos. 2 and 3 
are scarce and certain shippers from the upper 
ports are refusing orders for them. It is pointed 
out that the increased demand following the 
starting up of heating plants in the big office 
buildings and factories will cause a_ decided 
shortage in these coals. Boiler coal continues 
to be made by some operators. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, fo.b. Tide- 
wator, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Some ship- 


Circular Individuai 
PPO weNcsate tar ascd & sree: 4.95 , 
AS Mick. oe en ee 5.45 5.45@5.55 
EtOVGs sect ntis Aitvad se. 5.70 5.70@5.80 
MAY ee, rt Oe SMF Ga 5.75 
Pea. 4.00 3.75@4.00 
Brucker ere es a fe 2.65@2.75 
Rigescacd Ramat aa 2.20 2.15@2,20 
Barley no eer as 1.95 1.85@1.95 
Boner ame s oiee DO) eee ike ats f 
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Quotations at the upper ports are generally 
5c. higher on account of the difference in water 


freight rates. , 
Bituminous—The bituminous market continues 
to show much activity. Demand is heavy and 


prices are strong. There is comparatively little 
coal at Tidewater outside of what is actually 
under contract. A heavy call for supplies con- 
tinues from the Sound and New England, but 
shippers find it difficult to obtain boats on favor- 
able terms. Rates in the harbor are unusually 
high for this season, ranging early in the week 
from 30 to 40e. 

Although there was a considerable falling off in 
prices following the settlement of the railroad 
labor trouble, present quotations are as a rule 
about 25¢c. above what they were previously. 

Reports from the mines show greatly curtailed 
production. Labor is scarce while much complaint 
is heard of poor car supply, especially along the 
Pennsylvania road. Some operators are getting 
about 50 per cent. of their actual needs while the 
demand for coal is heavy from the entire Eastern 
section of the country. All rail shipments to New 
England have increased and coal is now moving 
freely from central Pennsylvania into that sec- 
tion. Box cars for Western shipments are espe- 
cially scarce. Water shipments are somewhat 
restricted, owing to the high water rates, though 
considerable coal is being sent forward. 

Locally, the situation is encouraging to the 
trade. Stocks of dealers and large consumers 
are getting low, and efforts are being made to 
fill up. Coal is, however, scarce and some con- 
tract holders are hunting the market for odds 
and ends. The lowest quotation heard the first 
of the week was $3.10. 

Bunkering calls for a heavy tonnage, while 
many inquiries continue to be received for export 
coal. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades follow: 


Port 


Mine 
Reading i 


St. George Price 


George Crk. 


Big Vein. $3.50@3.75 $3.50@3.75 $1.95@ 2.20 


Tyson... 3.30@3.50 3.30@3.50 1.75@1.95 
Clearfield.’ '3825@3;40") os 22hein 1.70@1.85 
South ‘Brkiten. fb coer) deetoioe 1.95@2.00 
Nanty (Glo eieen. .cens a eee Le 1.85@1.95 
Som’r. Co.. 3.15@3.30 3.15@3.30 1.60@1.85 
Que’ho’ing. 3.20@3.30 3.20@3.30 1.65@1.85 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 

Th’r’qua.  3.25@3.30 3.25@3.30 1.45@1.50 

Mine-run 3.20@3.25 3.20@3.25 1.40@1.45 
West. Md... 2.95@3.10 2.95@3.10 1.40@1.55 

HAMPTON ROADS 
Heavy demand and shipments light. Congestion 


of vessels causes delay in loading. Stocks meager. 
Prices firm. 


There seems to be no falling off in the demand 
for coal of all descriptions. Full allowances are 
being taken under contract and new business is 
offering freely. All shippers are hard put t») 
meet their requirements, as consignments from 
the mines are coming forward in most unsatis- 
factory volume; this condition is largely due to 
the temporary disorganization of transportation 
incident to the threatened railway strike. 

On account of poor receipts dumpings for the 
first week of September are below’ normal. 
There is heavy congestion of shipping, delayed 
on account slow loading, but this condition will 
be rapidly overcome if receipts improve. Stock; 
are very light on all of the three Hampt°n Roads 
terminals and the coal in transit from the mines 
is also much below normal. 

Coastwise freights remain firm around $2 for 
the larger carriers. Foreign freights, particularly 
to the Plate and Brazil, show a slight falling off. 
A considerable tonnage is carried to South Amer- 
ica by foreign sailing vessels, the rate for this 
class of tonnage being somewhat less than for 
steamers. 

Shipments to Cuba were unusually heavy the 
past week, eight cargoes being reported shipped. 
The tug “W. S. Taylor,” recently sent from 
Norfolk to take bunker coal to the Norwegian 
steamer “‘Bjornstjerne Bjornsen,” being held at 
Bermuda on account of being unable to obtain 
bunker coal, has returned and the steamer arrived 
the same day. The steamer was unable to get 
any bunkers at Bermuda on account of being on 
the British blacklist. 

Prices are firm as follows: Pocahontas and 
New River, for cargo, $3.50@4 per gross ton; 
for bunker delivery, $3.75@4 per gross ton plus 
l0¢c. trimming. On track, for local consumption, 


$3.50@3.75 per net ton. Anthracite, $7.50 per 
net ton delivered. The high volatile coals are 


also in good demand and are selling at excellent 
prices. 

Railroad Tonnages—The following is a com- 
parative statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for the weeks ended Sept. 9, 1915- 
16, and for the first 11 weeks of the last half of 
the years: 

——Week———~_ —— 11 Weeks —~ 
1915 1916 1915 1916 


156,459 175,875 2,032,142 1,794,441 
93,260 107,989 1,060,896 1,077,989 
70,855 71,330 750,377 949,586 


320,574 355,194 3,843,415 3,822,016 


Nor. & West. 
Ches. & Ohio. 


Virginian..... 


Totaloo 
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Ocean Shipping 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported 
during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sd 


as follows 


Vessel Destination Tons, Rate 
Atlantic Marseilles 3,348 
Mar Mediterraneo Spain. . 1,657 
KE. A. Danenhower St. Johns, N. B. 500 


BALTIMORE 
Barcelona 


VIRGINIA 


B. P. Pendleton 321 $32.00 


E. M. Willey Azores 73a) Wooo 
Theoline Porto Rico 850 7.00 
M. M. Ford San Domingo 291 

Rio Janeiro d.w. 8,000 12.50 
Majdari Rio Janeiro 14.40 
Vanlear Black Bahia 548 


3,651 12.50 
2,097 14.40 


Rio Janeiro 
River Plata 


Oregonian 
Monkshaven 


Cento River Plata 2,393 13.80 
Henrik Lund Rio Janeiro 2,641 14.00 
Harald Havana 1,921 
Campana, Las 
Palmas or Za- 
rate d.w. 3,000 13.2 
Kim River Plate 3,342 13.20 
Carnmoney River Plate 255013300 
Major Pickands Barcelona 1 Ses 
(British Str.) River Plate 4,800 15.00 
Margarita River Plate 1,504 12.00 
Theoline Porto Rico 85 7.00 
PERTH AMBOY 
Dorothy Halifax 738 fre 25 
VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 
NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons 
Achilles® Cristobal, C.Z. 12,000 
Exford? Montevideo, Uruguay 7,326 
Tordenskjold® Barbados, B.W.I. 5,459 
Mossamedes® Lisbon, Portugal 3,796 
Aurania! Genoa, Italy 5,380 
Panama Transport* Havana, Cuba 7.409 
Rota® Buenos Aires, A.R. 3,150 
Bertha® Havana, Cuba 1,369 
Mincio! Genoa, Italy = 2,545 
Berwind?# San Juan, P.R. 2,951 
Harald* Havana, Cuba 4,640 
Campania! Civita Vecchia, Italy 6,133 
Fallodon*® Buenos Aires, A.R. 3,880 
San Rossore! Spezia, Italy 5,308 
Wm.M.Critchett® St. Georges, Bermuda 834 
Giulio Cesare! Italy—Any port 5,032 
Oregonian® Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 7,374 
Rio Pirahy' Leghorn, Italy 5,166 
Daiten Maru' Spezia, Italy 4,500 
Dorothy® Piraeus, Greece 5,775 
Michail Ontchoukoff® Campana, A.R. 3,046 
Brookwood® Buenos Aires, A.R. 3,485 
Majoren* Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 2,762 
Carlos!* Mejillones, Chile 3,391 
NEWPORT NEWS 
Iverna? Bahia, Brazil 3,631 
Brookwood® Buenos Aires, A.R 679 
Swanley? Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 5,855 
Bratland? Cienfuegos, Cuba 2,930 
Henrik Lund? Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 6,008 
Florentino!” Taltal, Chile 5,189 
Belita? Santiago, Cuba 813 
Jas. M. W. Hall?! Las Palmas, G.C.I. 755 
Catherine Cuneo? Santiago, Cuba 1,206 
Mary Olsen? Neuvitas, Cuba 928 
Trongate!? Frey Bentos, Uruguay 3,268 
Malm? Sagua, Cuba WP} 
BALTIMORE 
Almoro Chile 2,013 
Honduras Columbia 408 
Santa Cecelia Brazil 6,681 
PHILADELPHIA 
Runa Puerto Padre 
Josey Havana 
Wein Antilla 
Elswick Park Santos 
R. B. White Ponce, P. R. 
Mar Mediterraneo ‘Tarragona 1,657 
Munorway Havana 


2 Pocahontas Fuel Co. * Berwind-White Co. 
* Castner Curran & Bullit. + Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. *Ww.C. Atwater & Co; 
7 Houston Coal Co. ® New River Coal Co. °C. & 
O. Coal & Coke Co. 31°C. H. Sprague & Son. 
11 West Virginia Coal Co. 1° C. & O. Coal Agency 
Co. 13% Northern Coal Co. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


The demand for boats from Hampton Roads 
to Boston is perceptibly weaker on account of the 
scarcity of coal to load. Charterers prefer not 
to risk detention at the piers until the prospect 
is somewhat clearer. As a result two or three 
large sailing vessels lately returned from off-shore 
and several barges are at Norfolk waiting charter. 
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Two dollars is therefore only a nominal rate, for 
less would probably be accepted. One dollar and 
seventy-five cents has been quoted from Hampton 
Roads to Providence, which is 10c. less than a 
week ago. For Philadelphia loading $1.50 is 
asked to Long Island Sound ports and from New 
York, rates are strong at $1.20@1.30. Small 
coasters are still firm at $2.50 from New York 
to Penobscot Bay points. A shortage of boats 
is the rule at New York. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Very few steamers were chartered for export 
coal during the past week, and the only fixture of 
interest was the reported charter of the British 
steamer ‘Cento,’ 6,000 tons, 10 per cent., from 
Virginia to Buenos Aires, October loading, at 


$13.80. 
We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer little changed as follows: 
Sept. 5 Sept. 11 


West Coast Italy.... $26.40@28.80 $27.60@28.80 
25 20 


Marseille........... .29 about 25. 
Barcelona*?,....... 21.60@24.00 21.60@24.00 
Montevideo........ 14.40 about 14.40 
Buenos Aires....... 14.40 about 14.40 
ROSsariOr., .-eniesen so 15.60 about 15.60 about 
Rio Janeiro......... 12.50 about 12.25 
Santos... ...:.:....0 dd. O0aboup 12°75 
Chile (good port).... 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 
AVADE.. pr Geen cide 3.75@ 4.00 4.00 about 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.00@ 5.50 5.00 about 
Cienfuegos, Ss. tn 5.25 about 4.50@ 5.00 
Port au Spain....... 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 about 
St: buclane San eee 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 about 
Steel homes geese 5.25@ 5.50 5.50 about 
Barbados memor oie 5.75@ 6.00 6.00 about 
Komgston, cece 5.00@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 
CUraCAO tie ay ey ee 5.00@ 5.25 5.25 about 
Bantiagowe ace 5.00@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 
Guantanamo........ 5.00@ 5.50 4.50@ 5.00 
Bermudas, eee 4.25@ 4.50 4.00 about 
Vera: Org oc. eee 5.50@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.50 
SEaMpICOs.. ae ee 5.50@ 5.75 6.00@ 6.50 
*Spanish dues for account of cargo. 4And p.c. 


“Or other good Spanish port. 

Note. Charters for Italy, France and Spain 
read: “Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival 
a’. or off port of discharge.” 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


PAU Ky 


Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Demand good. Car shortage pronounced and 
debe supply secant. Gas slack in particular de- 
mand. 


The coal market has pursued rather an un- 
eventful course the past week, following the res- 
toration of normal conditions after the railway 
strike was averted. There has been a good de- 
mand for coal from all sources and the chief 
point has been to maintain production. Car sup- 
plies have continued poor, on the whole poorer 
than three or four weeks ago, while labor short- 
age is reported at many mines. 

Youghiogheny gas slack has stiffened further, 
and readily brings $1.40 for the best grades. 
Ordinary steam slack is still available in limited 
tonnages, chiefly from the Pan Handle district, 
at $1.10, and there are various intermediate prices. 
A’ distinct shortage of slack is generally pre- 
dicted for this winter and a great deal of mine- 
run will probably be crushed. Operators are 
accumulating scarcely any stocks, the current 
demand being so heavy. It is only a few years 
ago that large accumulations were the rule for 
the summer, but the consumption of slack for 
steam raising has greatly increased and there has 
not been a corresponding increase in the produc- 
tion, by the shipment of Lake coal. We quote: 
Slack, $1.10@1.40; mine-run, $1.50@1.60; %4-in., 
$1.60@1.70; 1%4-in., $1.70@1.80, per net ton at 
mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 
Shippers predicting a further advance in bitu- 





y 





minous. Some consumers finding their delay in 
buying was a mistake. Anthracite beginning to 
move. 


Bituminous—Shippers are finding the difficulty 
of getting orders filled at the mines growing 
steadily worse. Some of them have about given 
up asking for coal on single orders and are merely 
trying to keep up with their contracts. They are 
positive that the consumers are making a mistake 
in not buying more liberally and some consum- 
ers now agree with them. It is too late now, 
though, to rectify the mistake, for as soon as the 
consumers enter the market, prices will go up. 
The conditions of labor and the car supply, added 
to the increased consumption when cool weather 
sets in, can hardly fail to advance prices. 

Reports agree that the situation is tightening 
up on all sides. The Lake shipments of bitumi- 
nous are so far behind the average that rates are 
up to $1 for most Lake Michigan ports, with all 
the fall storms yet to come. Lake vessels prefer 
down freights to coal at any price. Consumption 
in the factories and iron mills continues heavy. 

All bituminous prices are strong. Sellers of 
Ohio No. 8 and other Panhandle coal are now 
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asking for best grades nearly as much as is paid 
for Pittsburgh coal. Quotations remain as before, 


but with greater strength to three-quarter and 
slack, as follows: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Lump. GM Fae $2.95 $2.75 $3.00 
Three-quarter. 2.85 2.60 igh 
Mine run. aren 2.75 2.50 2.80 
PET oA ace n 2.40 2.30 2.80 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite—There is not much stir yet in the 
city market and it will be quiet till cool weather 
sets in, but the Western demand is much heavier 
than it was through the summer. The rail lines 
are taxed to furnish cars enough to meet the 
requirement and the Lake shippers would load 
more coal if they could get it. As a rule they 
are far behind last year’s figures and are un- 
able to keep from going further behind every 
month. The prospect is of going into winter 
close to a million tons behind last season. 

The shipments by Lake for the week were 83,700 
net tons, of which 13,200 tons cleared for Chi- 
cago, 18,800 tons for Sheboygan, 4,200 tons for 
Manitowoc, 4,100 tons for Racine, 3,300 tons for 
Kenosha, 1,000 tons for Green Bay and 39,100 
tons for Duluth and Superior. 

Prices of anthracite are strong, but there is 
as yet no premium paid for independent coal. 


Following is the September circular, per gross 
ton, f.o.b., without discount: 

Grates 2h mee ea. o So.5o0 GChestnute... 02% $6.35 
LOVE se neath wie cl. One Petts Seas bs 5.00 
ple JY ee 6.10 Buckwheat.. 6) 


A charge of 25c. additional is made fas loading 
on Lake vessels. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Orders for anthracite behind in 
delivery. Increase in price revives demand for 
municipal coal yards. Bituminous stocks light. 


Trade is steady, anthracite moving more freely 
than bituminous. Large orders for the former 
had been placed by consumers in anticipation of 
the increase of 50c. per ton, which went into 
effect Sept. 1, and dealers are considerably 
_ behind in their deliveries. The increase is re- 
garded by many as unwarranted, but is defended 
by dealers as due not merely to an advance in 
price at the mines, but to higher wages to 
drivers, who are agitating for a further increase. 

Deliveries by rail are still retarded by car 
and labor shortage and stocks of bituminous on 
hand are comparatively light. Quotations for 


Trade steady. 


best grades per short ton are as follows: Retail 
anthracite, egg, stove and nut, $8.50; grate, 
$8.25; pea, $7.50; bituminous steam, $5.25; 
screenings, $4.50; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. 
Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, bituminous 
three-quarter lump, $4.35; screenings, $3.45; 
Pennsylvania smokeless lump, $4.50; Pocahontas 


lump, $5.75; slack, $4.50. 


COLUMBUS 

Continued strength is the chief feature of the 
trade. Stocks light and buying urgent. 

Demand for all grades has been good and 
there is no cutting of the circular. With the car 
shortage becoming more pronounced and the de- 
mand increasing, it is believed that the market 
will show considerable strength during the next 
month or six weeks. The tone is good and future 
prospects are excellent. 

Domestic demand is the best feature of the 
trade at this time. Dealers are buying well, both 
for immediate shipment and for delivery the lat- 
ter part of the month. In fact, stocks in the 
hands of retailers are not large and they are 
making strong efforts to cover. Retail prices 
are firm at the advanced list, announced the 
first of the month. Pocahontas is still in good 
demand and the same is true of West Virginia 
splints. Hocking lump is now moving in large 
quantities and dealers are gradually stocking 
Ohio coal. Anthracite is strong and prices are 
at a premium. The scarcity of labor in the 
yards has made it difficult to get cars unloaded 
promptly. 

Lake trade is still active and every effort is 
being made to rush a large tonnage to the North- 
west. Reports show a shortage of almost 2,000,- 
000 tons. Little congestion on the docks of the 
upper Lake ports has occurred because of the 
steady movement to the interior. Lake boats are 
searce and chartering is attended with difficulties. 


Prices on short tons, fo.b. mines, are as fol- 
lows: 

Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Mesereened lump........ $1.75 $2.00 ..... 
Inch and a quarter... 1.65 1.85 $1.65 
Three-quarter inch...... LADD 175 1.45 
ihe. aoa ae 1.40 ieo0 35. 
ae 1.40 TS He iE Leena 
Mine run. Pe35 1.40 1.30 
Nut, pea and slack.. 1.10 Let5 1.05 
Coarse slack. . : cael el 1.05 .95 

CLEVELAND 
Large supply on track. Prices lower on ac- 


count of railroad strike being averted. Coarse 
coal for spot shipment scarce and prices firm. 

A great deal of coal was on track every day 
this week, most of which had been shipped with 
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hopes that it would reach the Cleveland market 
before the railroad strike was called, but as it 
did not arrive until the strike was averted, the 


coal went begging, slack taking the sharpest 
drop, selling around $1.90 to $2 f.ob. Cleve- 
land. 


The Lake demand is holding the price of 
coarse coal up to $1.35 for three-quarter f.o b. 
the mines; this is the first week this season 
that the operators have been able to secure this 
figure for three-quarter coal for spot shipment. 
There is a very good demand for Lake coal at all 
points, which is the main factor in boosting 
coarse-coal prices. 

Shipments of hard coal to Lake Superior in 
August did not equal the July movement of 
366,900 tons, but bituminous-coal shipments pass- 
ing through the waterways, amounting to 2,424,- 
941 tons, show a gain of 63,969 tons over July’s 
total 


Following are the market prices per short 
ton, f.o.b. Cleveland: 
Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack 
NO... Sache rarer Sao $2725 (7° $2.15" 9 $2505 
Cambridge w ease: «45 «5 2.25 2215 2.05 
Middle Distaraae 0-0... Zao 2.05 1.95 
Hocking eee tence. ts rity. Ree 1.95 
Youghiogheny.......... 2.60 250 aes 2 
Pittsburgoieeeee sss = » 260 2 50s atic tone 
Potahontae wares... «0 4 ahs Si OSr wasn ae 
DETROIT 
Steam-coal users buy only for current needs. 
Orders for domestic stock come in slowly. High 


rates mark Lake shipments. 


Bituminous—Relieved of the necessity for tak- 
ing precautions against a suspension of trans- 
portation facilities, most of the Detroit consum- 
ers are again buying in small quantities. Fre- 
quent renewal of orders makes a steady business, 
but the volume of sales is not what the wholesale 
dealers had expected, in view of the probable 
difficulty an impending car shortage might create. 
With freight charge included, slack from West 
Virginia mines is selling at about $2 90 and from 
Ohio fields at around $2.75 to $2.85. West 
Virginia mine-run commands about $2.85 and 
three-quarter lump from Ohio or West Virginia 
mines about $2.90. Smokeless stock is in good 
demand, though the supply is rather limited, ow- 
ing to heavy shipments eastward. 


Anthracite—Some delay is experienced in get- 
ting delivery, especially on orders for stove coal. 
Lack of car supply also is reported. Retail deal- 
ers are buying mostly in small quantities and 
consumers are beginning to show a disposition to 
place orders for winter needs. Most of the re- 
tail yards have adopted the advance to $8.75 
on chestnut and $8.50 on egg and stove sizes, 
which were announced by several of the dealers 
as effective Sept. 1. 


Lake Trade—Shortage of railroad equipment is 
being made apparent in a slower movement of 
coal from the bituminous fields to loading docks, 
this resulting in a number of carriers having 
been sent on the upbound trip without cargoes. 
With vessel capacity scarce, the shippers are bid- 
ding high for the tonnage, particularly for car- 
goes to Lake Michigan ports. A small ship was 
chartered recently at $1 a ton on hard coal from 
Erie to Chicago and the contract was made only 
because the owner of the vessel saw an opportu- 
nity to load a grain cargo in Chicago for the 
return trip. On cargoes for the Canadian head 
of Lake Superior, the rate is 50c. and an equal 
amount is paid on shipments for Ashland, Wis., 
and Portage, while to Marquette 45c. is obtained. 
Distribution of coal from docks in Duluth and Su- 
perior is reported proceeding in unusual volume 
and shipments to the interior in August were 245,- 
455 tons greater than during the same month of 


1915. 
LOVISVILLE 


Car shortage, on one-third supply basis, seri- 
ously affecting Kentucky coal fields. Railroads 
promise no relief. Prices soar and _ industrial 
consumers fear famine. 


Both eastern and western Kentucky coal fields 
are seriously affected by the car shortages. Op- 
erators in each section state that a two-day-a- 
week supply is all they can depend on, and 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. holds out 
no hope for relief until spring. 

Prices are in rather a chaotic state and some 
grades and sizes are not to be had at any price. 
Four-inch block in eastern Kentucky is as high 
as $2.25; 2-in. up to $2.10; 2x4-in. egg is listed 
$1.75; mine-run $1.50, with few selling it, while 
nut and slack is up to $1.10@1.25 and virtu- 
ally none to be had, except as contracted for. 
The western Kentucky situation is relatively the 


same, with no slack on the market. and lump 
at $1.25@1.35. Some of the larger companies, 
the St. Bernard Coal Co. for instance, report 


that their Louisville are almost bare of 


domestic sizes. 


yards 


CINCINNATI 


Market strong and active. Cooler weather in- 
creasing the demand. Mines working to capacity. 


The threatened railroad strike has had the ef- 
fect of waking up the public to the fact that the 
fuel stocks are very low, and buying since the 
holiday has been heavier than at any time this 
season. While the demand continues the heaviest 
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on the steam grades, the domestic market has a’so 
shown the greatest activity of the season, and 
dealers are beginning to make up the deficit in 
their supplies. Stocks are unusually low, and as 
consumers are beginning to call for deliveries of 
winter stocks the domestic market should develop 
considerable strength from now on. 

Conditions at the West Virginia mines not af- 
fected by the recent floods are better than for 
some time, as they have benefited from the use 
of the labor and cars released by the other mines 
being closed down. Operators whose mines were 
damaged by the floods are bending every effort 
to get things in shape to resume work. Prices 
are steady and advances are freely predicted. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Steam-coai market very strong, with domestic 
grades showing improvement. Car shortage se- 
rious factor and greatly hindering the production 
and movement. 


All grades of steam coal are in active demand 
and the market continues to improve and prices 
stiffen. A number of operators are sold a month 
ahead on their steam product, the first time this 
has been the case in quite a while, and the spot 
buyer has some difficulty in providing for his 
requirements. Blacksmith and domestic grades 
are also in healthy demand. It is reported that 
most all the smaller commercial operators are 
now sold up for some time to come. 





We quote prices on some of the most active 
brands of steam coal, per net ton, f.o.b. mines, 
as follows: 

EU ME LINO SE UTE a etal a nse: syns ain aeart ark, csiore $1.30 
Bige Seame MINGeLUM es. ieveae 2 ote alae 1.10 
iver SOMMOW A SCC: tec dns a sno oncierceelt eres 1.20 
Cahaba mine-run, washed........... 1.50 
ORANG MIND 8s sere. «ele.o seeule cetelee« 1.40 
Yolande washed Nut vo... 0 ccc saeue Lo0G-60 
JAC PCE Ho Rome IN eID Levees os ache ete ee 1.00 
PS UUCHS IUCN ey sosne ts cpererchs ea) <ssaiat sae pusrsre - 2.00@2.25 
SUCCES e 
: Coke : 
FIM tT = 
CONNELLSVILLE 


Heavy shipments of Connellsville coal for by- 
product coking. Coke strong though quiet. Pro- 
duction remains at about 400,000 tons weekly. 


The steady increase in recent months in the 
shipment of Connellsville coal for byproduct cok- 
ing is the dominant factor in making the coke 
market at present. The coal shipments are run- 
ning 225,000 to 275,000 tons per week from the 
Connellsville and lower Connellsville regions, 
chiefly the latter, representing coal that would 
make say 170,000 tons of coke a week if coked 
in the region. While the coke shipments of about 
400,600 tons a week are 50,000 tons less than 
the region did some years ago, the total volume 
of Connellsville coal mined is vastly larger than 
ever before in the region’s history. While the 
supply of labor is insufficient it is obviously 
greater, in the aggregate, than before. 

The Connellsville operators expect to secure 
such good prices for their coal in the future 
that it would not be profitable to sell coke at 
much below today’s prices. The bulk of the 
coal now being shipped is against contracts made 
at much lower prices than are now expected for 
the future. 

There is only a very moderate demand for 
prompt furnace coke but the offerings are .ex- 
tremely limited. Operators are talking with more 
confidence as to their securing $275 on first- 
half contracts, but as yet there is no active in- 


quiry. We quote: Spot furnace, $2.80@2.90; 
contract, nominal, 2.50@2 .75; spot furnace, 
$3.25@3.50; contract, | $3.2 5@3. 50, per net ton 
at ovens. 


The “Courier” reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Sept. 2 at 401,110 tons, an increase 
of 3,615 tons, and shipments at 403,984 tons, an 
increase of 5,015 tons. 


Buffalo—The market is strong, with orders 
often hard to fill, as the demand continues active 
and there is no increase in the supply of men. 
Recent increased competition from newly estab- 
lished byproduct ovens has not affected the situ- 
ation materially. Shippers quote best 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry at $5 25, 48-hr. furnace at 
$5, high sulphur at $4.40 and stock at $4.25 


Chicago—Coke demand has been heavy, with all 
prices very strong. Car shortage is interfering 
with deliveries to some extent. Serious trouble 
is expected later, due to tightening up of ship- 
ping facilities. Nominal prices per net ton, f 0.b. 
ears Chicago, are as follows: Connellsville, $6 to 
$6.25; Wise County, $6 to $6.25; byproduct 
foundry, $6 to $6.25; byproduct domestic, $5 to 
$5.50; gas house, $4.75 to $4.85. 


Birmingham—Both furnace and foundry coke 
continue in active demand, with very little of 
either grade available for the spot market, prac- 
tically the entire production of the district being 
required for furnace operations and eontract re- 
quirements for foundry consumption. Quotations 
are $3.25@3.50 on furnace coke and $4.25@4.50 
on foundry product, spot buyers being able to 
secure a few cars now and then at top-notch 
prices. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Prices well maintained. No surplus tonnage 
in any quarter. Steam coals very strong. Domestic 
absorption quite heavy. 

The market is strong in every respect While 
the tension and wild clamor for coal incident 
to the threatened railroad strike is past, prices 
are easily maintained at schedules and some 
premiums have been paid for storage coal this 
week. The factors which have been making 
for strong business still prevail, and inasmuch as 
colder weather is near it is felt that no reaction 
of any consequence is likely. 

Screenings are especially strong, contrary to 
the usual state of affairs existing at this time of 
year. Domestic lump is absorbed as fast as pro- 
duced, while coarse steam sizes and washed coal 
are sold well ahead. ‘Unbilled coal at Western 
mines is nil. Steam coals during the recent strike 
flurry reached prices 60c. to 75c per ton above 
the regular September schedules, and have not 
yet dropped back to the normal stage. Shippers 
as a rule have displayed a policy of taking care 
of their regular customers under contract without 
penalties. 

The trend of Western prices is undeniably 
higher, and will be governed largely by car sup- 
ply and weather conditions. From present ap- 
pearances any normal shortage of coal cars with 
the usual fall weather will quickly bring prices 
back to where they were during the threatened 
railroad strike, when large premiums were ex- 
acted. The retail trade during the recent flurry 
became rather panicky and flooded the mines with 
orders for any kind of coal in any kind of equip- 
ment and at any price, fulfilling the predictions 
of several months past that retailers have been 
short of normal stocks 

Contract Lake shipments are moving as freely 
as car supply will permit. Producers of Lake 
coal are making every effort to maintain § ship- 
ments at the maximum, hoping in some measure 
to alleviate a situation that is bound to become 
acute sooner or later. Complaints are being 
made that the movement of coal from Western 
mines is very slow, and congestion at some of the 
larger centers of traffic said to be responsible for 
delays. 

Some of the anthracite agencies predict a short- 
age of coal very soon, which may cause prices 
to increase considerably. Anthracite representa- 
tives here refuse to quote except for immediate 
delivery, and anticipate an advance in the latter 
part of the month of about 25c. per ton. 

Smokeless coals are generally short in Western 
markets. No figures are obtainable as to tonnage 
shipped from Lake Superior dock points during 
August, but it is understood that the tonnage 
is the largest ever moved in one month. Illinois 
shipments were also very heavy and exceeded 
any othcr month on record. 


ST. LOUIS 


Buyers again in the market and the trade is 
firm. Indications of a runaway market. Kansas 
strike affects the situation. 

After the big flurry in prices last week, every- 
thing was very quiet Saturday, buyers holding 
off waiting developments. This gave the market 
an appearance of weakness and some seemed to 
feel that a reaction would set in. However, 
operators knew their position was strong as cars 
were short and seasonable demand outrunning 
supply, and felt that after prices were once es- 
tablished on a high level, there was no reason 
why they should not be maintained. All operators 
had good orders on their books and as soon as 
the buyers found that prices were up to stay 
they were forced back in the market and the week 
wound up with very active buying on all grades 
of coal. 

It begins to look as if a runaway market is 
inevitable. The seasonable domestic buying is 
bound to be unusually heavy, owing to the fact 
that little coal moved during the summer and 
this tonnage has to be made up. Fifty per cent. is 
a liberal estimate of the present car supply and 
it is steadily getting worse. During the railroad- 
strike scare the roads took large quantities of 
extra coal, which is tying up thousands of cars 
loaded with company coal. This makes the acute 
car shortage even worse. 

The industrial demand is extremely heavy as all 
factories are running overtime and general bus- 
iness has never been better. In addition to all 
this, the Southwestern districts in Kansas and 
Oklahoma went out on a strike that looks very 
stubborn and the southwestern railroads are com- 
ing to the St. Louis market for coal and snapping 
up everything in sight on the open market. 

Franklin County operators will accept business 
only upon the basis that the price at time of 
shipment is to govern. This means probably $2 
or $2.25 at the mines. They are sold up on lump 
for the balance of the month and on other sizes 
for two weeks. 

Williamson County producers are practically 
sold out for the better part of the month and 
the same is true of the Staunton and Springfield 
districts. 


COAL AGE 


The Standard district is sold out for a week 
or so ahead and it is in this district, which has 
been selling cheap coal, that the biggest advances 
will be made. 

There has been a tremendous rush of anthra- 
cite orders. All rail anthracite is impossible to 
get and orders for it are being refused by the 
wholesale. At the rate things are going even the 
docks will be short of coal very shortly. 

The market is quotable on the following basis 


per net ton, f.o.b. mines: 
Inter- 
Staun- medi- Stand- 
Williamson ton ate ard 
6-in. lump..... LF 80 a: 75 a1; 75 $1.35 
6x3-in. egg... . 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.20 
3x2-in. nut.... 1.89 i Near 5} 1275 1.10 
INO? 2 dub ene 150 1.30 1235 1.00 
No.3: nut ee ae ss, voices eee 
No S4 site Cee oo hc, kale woe cleat 
No:/Ssutoo. eee ee ig tH St ee 
Screenings..... 1.00 1.00 90 85 
2-in  luinp<; eee 1.40 1,25 1.20 
Steam ere <7: | eee = ste nee 
Mine-run...... 1.25 1.25 1 20 wie es 
Washed....... HNN he eee 
ING ont: eee 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.60 
No. 2nut....% 1.65 1.50 1.50 1.50 
No.3 rte er 1.40 1.30 130 1.25 
No. 4 pea..... 1.30 125 1.25 1.20 
No. 5 slack.... .90 .90 .85 *,80 
CHICAGO 

Stiff prices prevail for Indiana and Illinois 
coals with demand active. Smokeless _ short. 
Anthracite firm. 

Most Franklin County mines are sold up for 


September shipment, car supply being about 65% 
of normal. Domestic lump has sold as high as $2 
during the week. Screenings are firm at from 
$1 to $1.10 per ton. The outlook for business 
at Williamson County mines is most satisfactory, 
and they are taking no further orders for lump 
and egg for September delivery at less than $2. 
Steam washed coal has been selling as high as 
$1.25. Saline County lump is also very strong, 
with egg coal somewhat more abundant at around 
$190. Most all southern Illinois operators have 
withdrawn their salesmen from the country dis- 
tricts, not wishing to actively solicit business 
under present circumstances. 

The closing down of Kansas mines will un- 
doubtedly cause a heavy demand for screenings 
from central Illinois mines to supply Kansas City 
and adjoining territory, which will have a tendency 
to cause higher prices on spot screenings from 
this district. Lump shipments have shown quite 
an expansion; car supply has been fairly ade- 
quate. Egg size is slower in movement than the 
past Screenings have been averaging around 
$1. 

Searcity of cars 
complained of by the Indiana 
ports are current that prices on all sizes of 
Indiana coal will be advanced shortly. Steam 
coals from the Nos. 5 and 6 veins have been 
moving very freely at high prices. Knox County 
operators have had no open tonnage for sale, 
contracts absorbing the entire output. Sullivan 
and Linton County mines report increased calls 
for domestic sizes from Chicago and adjoining 
territory. 

The smokeless situation is unsatisfactory from 
the retailers’ point of view on account of short 
supply. Spot mine-run has been selling as high 
as $1.75; lump and egg is quoted nominally at 
2, but free shipments of prepared sizes readily 
bring $2.25 to $2.35. Such shipments of Penn- 
sylvania smokeless as reach this territory are 
being applied to contracts. 

All grades and classes of Kentucky coals have 
shown much greater activity lately, but such a 
wide divergency of prices still exists that specific 
figures are hard to quote. Lump 
from $1.90 to $2.50, with egg less active. 


and delays in movement are 


operators. Re- 
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Official Contracts 


New York, N. Y.—The Central Purchase Com- 
mittee will receive bids until noon, Sept. 19, for 
furnishing and delivering unspecified tonnages 
of buckwheat Nos. 1, and 2, and mixed coal for 
the Department of ocks and Ferries. Blank 
forms and other information may be had on 
application. Address Acting Auditor, F. X. A. 
Purcell, Central Purchase Committee, 12th floor, 
Municipal Building, New York, N. Y. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The contract for furnishing the 
Springfield, Mo., courthouse, county jail and road 
gangs with coal during the ensuing year, has 
been awarded to the E. L. Viles Fuel Co., at 
$3.95, delivered to the courthouse and jail, and 
$3.40 delivered to the road gangs. The contract 
calls for the best grade, deep-shaft Kansas coal. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Board of County Commis- 
sioners will receive bids until Sept. 21 for fur- 
nishing coal as follows: Courthouse, 1,000 tons; 
infirmary, 3,000 tons; memorial building, 200 tons. 


Salt Lake City, Utah—Bids were received until 
noon, Sept. 11, for furnishing the Board of Edu- 
cution with coal required for heating the school 
building during the period from Sept. 30 of this 
year to June 30, 1917. Address Clerk and Pur- 
chasing Agent, L. P. Judd, Board of Education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Hampton Roads, Va.—Bids for 500,000 to 600,000 
tons for shipment to the Panama Canal were 
opened by the Panama R.R. on Sept. 6 as follows 





Bidder Tonnage Coal Price 
Crozer-Pocahontas Co. 150,000 (Now Bi ea 40 
i ew River 
C. G. Blake Co........ 50,000 McKell 3.43 

| Stavard 
tandar 
Hartwell, Lester & 
d ’ Pocahontas- 
Glitters ncseiy. ee 50,000 New River 3.48 
Gn 
Castner, Curran & eh aca 
(8) Pocahontas 
Bulltttsaiies. veeeee 180,000 | New River 3.50 
Pocahontas 
Pocahontas Fuel Co.. 200,000 Feckinn wire 3.50 
Creek 
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Foreign Markets 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Aug. 30—Prompt coal is now practically unpro- 
curable, the fortunate holders of such small 
pareels as are avaliable being able to command 
their own prices. Consequently, new business 
for immediate shipment is at a standstill. There 
is also very little doing for forward shipment. 


Best: Welsh. steam. 5.0... lees Nominal 

Best Secondsaog os.2 5 eee ee Nominal 

Séconds.,.43 2.) 2s. fan eee eee $11.28@11.52 
Best dry: coaleee..i 532. See See 10.20@10 80 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 11.28@11.52 
Seconds+):.:../2 25.8%. dita See 10.56@10 80 
Best Cardiff smalls................ 7.20@ 7.80 
Cargo smalls. . Aes : 5.40@ 6.00 


The prices roe Cardiff Bes: are f.o.b. Cardiff, 
Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire 
descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, exclu- 
sive of wharfage. 


Freights—On account of coal searcity, the 
freight market continues to be exceedingly quiet, 
the tendency being all downwards. 


coal is short, and Hocking has also been scarce  Gibraltar........ $6.24 Port Said.........$138_20 
this week Genoasgime ine 14.40 Las Palmas..... 7.20 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- Naples.......... 14.40 St. Vincent...... 7 38 
lows, per net ton, f.0.b. cars mines: Alexandria...... 13.80 River Plate..... 7.80 
Wilms. and Spring- Sullivan Green and 
Frank. Cos. field Courty Clinton Knox Cos. 
Piaumpeeeee $1 90@2.00 $1.75@1.85 $1.75@1.85 $1.70@1.95 $1.90 
Steam lump.. RPP 1.40@1.50 1.50@1.60 1.35@1.45 1.45@1.60 1.50@1.60 
2% and 3-in. lump. CR nnes vey 0 SE ee 1.50@1.60 1.55@1.65 1.45@1.60 
1h-in. fame eee... UO SS ee 1.35@1.40 1.45@1.50 ar sare 
Hag.. 1 85@1.90 1.75@1.85 1.46@1.50 1.70@1.80 1.80@1.90 
Nut.. 1.75@1.90 1.75@1.90 1.40@1.45 1.50@1.65 1.60@1.70 
No. 1 washed. . Paes. . 1.85@2.00 caret Ba i ee ieee en 
No. 2iwashediesvesreaee .. TL B52. 00 i a ce rs race ed ee ee te ne nono 
Now [atdt see eae ce T.9O@2.00 a ne dicc rie. pe eskte chase cesta) tlatoisy ta) cs ct 
Nov 2 auitiee ee eee: 1.85@1.90 nee cg, Soe aes cess ni Bee wa olla a 
Mine rune seem an. « 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.20@1.30 1.35@1.45 1.25@1.35 
Screenings. cee eee >: - 1.05@1.10 1.00@1.10 1.00@1.05 1.05@1.10 1.10 
Saline and E. Ken- Pocah. and Penn. 
Harrisburg tucky W.Va. Smokl. Smokeless Hocking 
T.ump PMR ER oe eens eee $1.75@1.90 $1.80@2.50 $2.00@2.25 $2.00@2.25 $1.75@2.00 
Jn, lump eae ee - 1.40@1.50 o Aha.2 ee ee ee ree 1.65@1.85 
Ege Heinys PRM an 1.75@1.90 1.50@2.00 2.00@2.25 2.00@2.10 1.75@1.90 
Nut. eee eects. 1.75@1.90 1.35@1.45 1.75@1.90 ¥:60@1.80° 4 | G5 
No. 1 nut 1.75@1.90 — .sntiad. scam as Ree oo a eee 
No. 2 nut. 1.75@1.90 ene wie ae Chant ere CRs | 5 Bikes a RP ae 
Mine-run. 1.25@1.35 il 35@1. 45 1.60@1.75 1.60@1.75 1.35@1.50 
Serecnings. . F 1.00@1.10 1. 10@1..25. a Sdanveunle oom ak GR cvie abepeee) er 
W)?'¥a. splint; $1: s6@4. 10. 
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Pros Plus 


Shrewd observers in the coal trade report an unprecedented prosperity in all 
parts of the country, which ts further proved in survey of the business structure. 
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HE optimistic predictions of one enthusiastic coal man that there will be a strong 

market for the next two years will be more nearly realized than most people are ready 

to believe at this time. The present boom is unique in that it has been achieved in the 
face of a world war and resulting conditions that are not permanent. The more conservative 
of American manufacturing interests have consistently refused to enthuse even when con- 
fronted with an unprecedented influx of orders; they have also refrained from speeding up 
their plants until the necessity for doing so could no longer be ignored. 


The prediction of the optimistic coal man is strongly substantiated by the following com- 
ments from leading members of the coal trade: 
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George M. Dexter, New York—Quotations already rule well Quemahoning Coal Co., Baltimore—The outlook is for a con- 
above the level prevailing at this time last year, and indica- tinuous shortage of coal during the next two years. 
tions are that they will be 50c. higher by January 1. William E. Marks Coal Co., Worcester, Mass.—Indications 
J. K. Dering, Chicago—This is the best market we have known point to $3 coal before Jan. 1. 
in 25 years. ; ; 

j Andee 5 ; J. W. Dykster & Co., Detroit—Th al business 7 yas 
National Coal and Coke Co., Birmingham—Most of the mines any Lotios sie § duane the eatiia of 1902. SEU Tie eee 


in this section are turning down new business. 


Pickands, Brown & Co., Chicago—Our plants are taxed to 
their full capacity, and prices on both contract and spot coke 


Ajax-Hocking Coal Co., Baltimore—Even the current ficti- 
tiously high prices show indications of being exceeded. 


are materially higher than a year ago. Wilham A. Jepson, Boston—The situation is extraordinary, and 
Thorne, Neale & Co., Inc., Boston—Prices rule from 25 to 50c. there is no telling how serious the outcome may be if we 
higher than last year. have bad weather. 


The general industrial situation is the true index to the coal trade. 
Market conditions are sensitive to the slightest fluctuations in the 
business situation. A brief review of the economic structure shows: 


Our export trade has attained to stu- ‘forms, valued at over one billion dollars. 
pendous proportions. It is increasing at And the May and June statistics indicate a 
the rate of 50 per cent. per annum and substantial increase over these figures. 
shows no indication of diminution. In the Exports during those months were at the 
first seven months of the current year we rate of twelve million tons per annum, 
exported close to three billion dollars’ having a gross value of 13 billion dollars. 


worth of commodities, as compared with 
slightly less than two billion dollars’ worth 
for the corresponding period of last year. 


Earnings of the steel mills are of unpre- 
cedented proportions. One of the best 
informed financial bureaus in the country is 
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Banking interests view the unparalleled authority for the statement that the United 
influx of gold as gratifying evidence of exist- States Steel Corporation is now earning 
ing conditions. The present importations at the rate of $67 per share on its common 
from Canada alone will aggregate stock, or approximately 340 million dollars 


$400,000,000, representing approximately per annum. 
the output of the whole world for a year. 
At the present time our gold reserves ag- 
gregate more than the combined totals of 
any two of the belligerent nations. 


Revenues from the operation of the coun- 
try’s railroad systems for the year ending 
June 30 present even more striking evidence 
of bountiful prosperity. As compared with 


Particular interest centers on the phenom- last year, the current statements of the 
enal expansion in the steel industry. Dur- railroads show in the aggregate a gain of 
ing the last fiscal year this country exported over three billion dollars, or approximately 
close to ten million tons of iron in all 40 per cent. 
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Looking Ahead 


By N. H. SEasure* 


Power inevitably begets arrogance. It is a natural 
failing of all mankind, varying only in degree. This is 
a fact that no one can seriously dispute. Previously to 
the European war, the status of the seller and the buyer 
of coal was what one may call normal; that is, the supply 
was generally a shade greater than the demand, sometimes 
more and sometimes less. This economic condition made 
the seller an eager bidder for any business that he could 
possibly handle in his territory. Competition was keen. 
He must shade his prices, guarantee certain deliveries and 
qualities, endure petty and fretful complaints, and often 
play the part of the underdog in many ways. The seller 
could not very well escape this position. It meant so 
much tonnage to him. 

The buyer, on the other hand, realized his power and 
arrogantly used it. The seller was eager to wait on 
him. If the buver was in the mood he condescended 
to see the seller. If not—well, a salesman can recall 
with great ease the many times he has been denied 
interviews. Rebuffs were numerous. At his finger tips, 
however, the buyer had a choice selection of bids from 
as many companies as he desired to quote him on his 
coal requirements. He had a comprehensive field to 
choose from. He was boss. 

All this is changed now. The war has completely 
reversed the positions of buyer and seller. The seller 
is now the boss, dictating his own terms and conditions, 
receiving and interviewing the anxious and eager buyer 
as he once was received. He is expanding with his own 
impgrtance.. +This is the way he has hundreds of times 
wished he had the buyer. He has played the underdog 
long enough. It tickles his vanity to have buyers sup- 
plicate him for coal at any price. It is with a delightful, 
albeit with a twinge of regret, taste in his mouth that 
he dictates, “We cannot quote you on your proposal, as 
our entire output at the present time is already con- 
tracted for.” 

And such is the status of the buyer and the seller in 
the coal trade today. It is only a temporary state, 
however, and the end of the war, with a short period 
of peace, will soon reéstablish the normal status. It 
is the wise and prudent seller that looks ahead to this 
return of old conditions that is insuring himself against 
the folly of the misuse which certain sellers are making 
of their present power. There’s many a seller, not fore- 
sighted enough because of the blinding power that the 
recent unnatural state of affairs has put into his hands, 
who is digging the grave of his business in the very 
near future. He does not realize the danger of usurping 
his power. He should remember that he will be judged 
in the future by his present deeds. The buyer is not 
going to forget or forgive his attitude now. He will 
remember it. Realizing this, the progressive and alert 
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seller is preparing for the future. Although it may be 
physically impossible for him to satisfy each and every 
customer, and to take on new business, yet he is careful 
not to antagonize them. Instead, he does whatever he 
can for them. He advises them of the most likely places 
they can get coal, the prevailing prices, the state of 
the marine market, and the fluctuating embargo situation, 
all of which questions he is in intimate touch with every 
day. It goes without saying that the worried and pos- 
sibly befuddled buyer appreciates this interest on the 
part of the seller. Not only does he come to like the 
seller personally for helping him out of his difficulty, 
but he will become a stanch supporter of his cause in 
future transactions. A friend in need is a friend indeed. 

It may be all very well to make hay while the sun 
shines, yet it is very poor business to kill the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. Competition is too keen nowadays 
to permit hogging today when the time is propitious 
without thought of the morrow. It is a ruinous policy. 
The future will prove this conclusively. 

The live coal dealer will therefore guard his future 
interests by assisting the distracted buyers as much as 
lies within his power. At the same time he will be 
helping to relieve in a great measure the strained and’ 
unnatural conditions prevalent throughout the entire 
business world just now. And it is only by such mutual 
assistance that any relief can be obtained. 


Facing Up Pump-Valve Seats 
A handy and often extremely convenient pump-valvye 
facing tool may be made from a piece of an old file. I 


would suggest a tool made somewhat differently, as shown 
herewith, which will give more satisfactory results, as it 
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TOOL FOR TRUING UP VALVE SEATS 


has a larger bearing surface. The pieces of old file are cast 
into the babbitt-metal body and are so placed as to 
scrape the valve seat crosswise of the flutes in the file. 
Care should be taken that these pieces are not located 
with the flutes as at A, or they will groove the seat and 
it will be difticult to do a good job. The position of the 
files should be similar to that in drawfiling. 
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This tool is made by placing files on some plain metal 
surface, placing a ring or mold around all and pouring 
the babbitt into the mold so formed. On top and in 
the center place a nut, preferably a washer nut, as indi- 
eated at B, of such height that it will project above the 
mold so that a socket wrench may be used for rotating 
the tool. Or if desired, a threaded driver may be screwed 
into the nut and the valve-seat facer rotated with an air 
drill or an ordinary carpenter’s bit brace. The metal must 
be backed away from the files slightly. 

This valve-seat tool is frequently used by pump repair 
men.—R. E. Newcomb in Power. 
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“Capital Wanted” 


By CANADIAN ENGINEER 


Mine managers, local storekeepers and others in a sim- 
ilar relative position in mining districts often branch out 
and become operators on their own account, and frequently 
the greatest obstacle to the progress of these small oper- 
ators is to obtain the necessary capital with which to 
work their holdings. There may be small coal areas that 
are not large enough to attract larger companies; there 
may be more difficult areas or areas abandoned by a 
profligate company, or there may be coal much thinner 
than the large company with its excessive capital could 
afford to work. These and others the small operator takes 
hold of and develops. But recognizing the opportunity 
is easier than obtaining the capital to realize it. 

The large financial concern advertises through the 
medium of a printed prospectus that capital is wanted 
for a certain enterprise. This circular reaches a number 
of investors more or less connected with the central finan- 
cial house, and whose main guiding principle is to deal 
in stocks which are quoted or will be quoted in the course 
of time upon some of the various stock exchanges. To 
such men the offering of the small operator does not 
appeal. There is no general sale for any such stock except 
locally, and that in only a limited way. And even if it 
did appeal to investors of this type, the operator of the 
small mine has no way of reaching them—the cost of 
advertising his wants would for one thing be out of all 
proportion to the results that would accrue. 

On the other hand there is a class of investors who are 
quite willing to take an interest in matters of this sort. 
These are men generally of the same class and standing 
as the operator himself, men who do not make their 
investments as if it were their entire business in life. 
They are men who like to take a personal interest in what 
is done with their money. Many go on the boards of 
the small companies and by their business knowledge and 
ability frequently act in some advisory capacity. There 
are thousands of such men who are willing to take a 
share and a chance to get returns. 

Take my own case. I do not hold a share or bond of 
any of the supposedly sane and eminently respectable 
municipal enterprises. Instead I have all my life backed 
up the small enterprises that have from time to time come 
my way. As a result I hold some stock which yields me 
as high as 20 and 30 per cent., has done so for a number 
of years and will continue to do so in the future. I sup- 
pose that the banker and the financier will condemn my 
point of view as speculative, but I consider that my aver- 
age return is a good deal better than a solid 4 per cent. 
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interest-bearing bond, and I get a great deal more fun 
and amusement for my money. 

Obviously there are many like myself in this respect, 
since if it were not so there would be no small enter- 
prises in the country—they would long ago have been 
gathered into the arms of the large corporations. The 
problem then remains of how to get the capital to the 
opportunity, considering the attendant circumstances. 

Inevitably the mind comes round again to advertising, 
since that appears to be the only road on which the seller 
of an article is able to get in touch with the buyer. But 
while it is simple to consider this, it is an entirely differ- 
ent question when the theory is reduced to practice. Ad- 
vertising for capital.is unsatisfactory—except in the case 
of the large company already organized for such work— 
and the main reason for this appears to be the odor of 
past rank performance that still sticks to the procedure. 
The mere mention of advertising for capital is enough 
to forever discount the enterprise in the eyes of many 
people, owing to the vast flood of “fly-by-night” propo- 
sitions that once swept the country. Consequently the 
first step toward any solution is the atainment, or the 
possession, of respectability and reliability. 

But who is going to guarantee these characteristics ? 
Obviously there are only two bodies or associations capa- 
ble of giving the needed “hallmark,” and these are 
either the mining societies or the technical journal. To 
expect the first to do so would, I suppose, be equivalent 
to invoking a miracle, and so the journal appears to be 
the medium that not only is the most feasible but also 
the one which has the greatest interest in doing what is 
right. No journal could profess to inspect and approve 
every enterprise that might be submitted to the mining 
public through its pages, and therefore it would have to 
give its approval to a number of organizations formed to 
do this work and which it could reasonably guarantee as 
being of the necessary reliability and respectability. 

No doubt there is nothing original in this proposal or 
suggestion, there have been so many variations in the 
methods pursued to get capital for both good and worth- 
less enterprises. But with all due deference, that does 
not alter the case; for I believe that with some system of 
getting opportunity in touch with capital quite a number 
of small and deserving enterprises would be set agoing 
which could be started in no other way. 





Blueprints Without Tracings 


For producing blueprints from pencil drawings I make 
the drawing on a good grade of hght-weight unsensitized 
blueprint paper with an H or HH pencil, says F. A. Dew, 
in the American Machinist. This grade of paper has a 
smooth, flat surface, stands erasing well, is cheap, and 
makes good prints on sun or electric paper. 

Use black carbon paper, face side up, under the draw- 
ing, and main outlines or any svecial features can be 
shown up as clearly as if inked in. Dimension lines can 
be made without carbon, and will be fainter than outlines, 
and so different in appearance that it is easier to read the 
prints than where all lines are of the same density. 

For typewritten bills of material, drawing lists, speci- 
fications and price lists, use the same paper with black 
ribbon and black carbon, and the prints made from these 
originals will come out with satisfactory distinctness. 
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By Hew CranksHaw* 





SY NOPSIS-—This article describes mining meth- 
ods followed in the Middle Anthracite Field, both 
eastern and western. In some instances buggies 
must be employed, although their use is avoided 
wherever possible on account of the extra expense 
involved as well as the degradation of sizes which 
this method entails. 





The geographical formation of the western-middle an- 
thracite beds may be seen in Fig. 8. In mining pitching 
beds varying in thickness from 8 to 15 ft., it has not been 
found necessary, as a general rule, to leave large pillars. 
In mining thick pitching beds and also in almost all 
classes of flat beds, it is good practice 
to leave strong pillars when doing the 
advance work, as the total extraction 
is thus often materially increased. With 
a bed of this description, however, the 
following method has worked out well. 
The airway (see Fig. 9) is driven 30 
ft. above the gangway, and chutes 
connecting these passages are driven 
every 45 ft. A breast battery is put in 
on the right-hand side of the chute. 
The dog hole manway and back man- 
way are then driven in the usual man- 
ner, leaving a stump between the dog 
hole and breast to protect the stump 
timber and battery collars. The breast 
is started 24 ft. wide, which leaves a pillar of 21 ft.; 
but allowing 3 ft. for each manway, the base of the pillar 
is only 15 ft. thick. 

After the breasts have been driven up, they are left full 
of coal until the pillar has been skipped. ‘To skip the 
pillar, the following method is used: 

A skip battery SB is put in on the left-hand side of the 


FIG. 9. 

































METHOD OF WORKING BEDS 


blasted 20 ft. up the pitch, leaving a small stump SS to pro- 
tect the battery collars. The old manways DM and BM (No. 1 
pillar) are then strengthened by having extra sets of timber 
put in for say a distance of 20 to 30 ft. up the pitch, and the 
manways at this point are covered over by planks P to protect 
the miners. The miners then put on the top and bottom 
planks of their manway, leaving the middle open so that 
they can get in to blast the pillar back to the top rock in 
the form of a V, leaving a small pillar to protect each man- 
way. 

About 6 ft. is taken on each skip, and after a skip is fin- 
ished, the center is planked up so as to keep the coal in the 
skip. This method is used the whole way up, keeping the 
old manways strengthened a certain distance ahead. ‘ 


Another method sometimes employed is for the miner 
to work in the dog hole manway only. This manway is 
strengthened in exactly the same way as previously de- 
scribed, and protected by the planks P. The miner then, 
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Section A-B Section C-D 


P-Manway Blocked off to Frofect Miners D.M:Dog-Hole Manway B.M=Back Manway. B.B:Breast Battery SB-Skip Battery 
BS=Stump Left between Dog-Hole and Breast to 
Protect Stump Timber and Battery Collars 


S.S=Stump Left between Skip and Dog-Hole 
to Protect Battery Collars 


§ TO 15 FT. THICK ON 56-9t@ 
90-DEG. PITCH 


after putting on the bottom and top plank of his manway, 
blasts back to the top rock and as nearly over to the 
old breast as possible without destroying the other 
manway. 

In either case, when the skip has been made the length 
of the lift, the skip battery and the breast battery are 
drawn together, thus securing a good extraction. 







chute from the gangway to the airway. The coal is then Aglan example of leaving large pillars, where the pitch 

*Manager, Harwood Coal Co., Hazleton, Penn. of the bed is from 35 to 60 deg., the following method 
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and connected by slant chutes. The con- 
necting slant chutes serve as the airway. 
From the apex of each slant chute, 
breasts 24 ft. in width are started, 
and the straight chutes driven up the 
pitch from the gangway are continued 
directly up the pitch in the center of 
the pillars between the breasts. The 
chutes are driven with 6-ft. collar and 
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FIG. 10. ANOTHER METHOD OF WORKING BEDS LIKE THOSE SHOWN 
IN FIG. 9 


6-ft. leg, and every fourth chute A (Fig. 11) is driven 
through to the upper level in advance of the breasts to 
help the ventilation. 

The breasts are worked full and are not drawn down 
until the pillars have been cut. The pillars are worked 
from the top down, using the chute driven up the center of 
each pillar, the breasts being drawn down 
as the pillars are skipped back. The 
breasts are driven as the gangway is ad- 
vancing, and as a protection against fire, 
a pillar is left every 500 ft. by omitting 
one breast, the pillar being extracted as 
the gangway is robbed. In the eastern 
middle anthracite field, the general min- 
ing conditions vary considerably, as can 
be seen by referring to Fig. 12. The 
contortions and folds are what generally 
cause the use of buggies and other meth- B Lo 
ods of winning coal, which under fay- 
orable conditions as to uniformity of the 
beds and regularity of pitch would not 
be tolerated. Where the cover is light FIG 11. 
and the pitch of the bed about 30 deg., 


roof, however, 


UPPER LEVEL 





until the pillar is robbed back within 30 ft. 
heading used as an airway. 
it is probable that the roof will not be very strong, and 
consequently the ground will soon cave after a sufficient 
space is opened, thus relieving the pressure. 
pea to be treacherous, cogs may be set. 
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of breasts from being run empty, since 
if the breasts are run empty all the 
coal subsequently mined runs some dis- 
tance down the pitch, thus causing un- 
necessary breakage. The checks should 
be kept well filled, which helps to 
prevent degradation. When the breast 
has been driven up the required dis- 
tance of 200 to 300 ft., as the case may 
be, the pillars are then drawn as fol- 
lows: Starting at the end of the pillar 
near the top of the breast, the sheet iron 
is thrown over close to the rib and a 
skip is taken off the pillar. The.work 
of skipping the pillar is then fol- 
lowed up by taking off successive slices 
of the cross 
As there is not much cover, 
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BEDS 4 TO 8 FT. THICK ON PATCHES OF 
FROM 35 TO 60 DEG. 


B.B.=Breast Battery 


the following method is quite generally used in beds 4 
to 8 ft. thick (Fig. 13). 

From the gangway on centers of 42 ft., chutes are 
started 10 ft. wide and the full thickness of the bed, being 
driven directly up the pitch for a distance of 30 ft. and 
being gradually widened out until when 30 ft. up the 





Where the surface conditions are such that it is per- 
missible to get as complete an extraction as possible with- 
out having to consider the possibility of damage due to 
caves of the ground, entire attention may be devoted to 
getting a good extraction. In longwall work and in many 
methods of pillar work, a total extraction of 95 per cent. 
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pitch they are 24 ft. wide. A cross heading is then driven, 
connecting all the chutes and forming the airway; and 
from this point, the breast is started the full width of 24 
ft. Sheet iron is then put down in the center of the 
breast and carried up the pitch as the face advances, props 
being set on each side of the sheet iron as required. 

As the breasts are being driven up, checks or check 
batteries are put in every 30 ft. This prevents the center 
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is not more than can be expected, and in bituminous-coal 
mining, an extraction of 95 per cent. is often obtained. 
This figure, however, is not often reached in the anthra- 
cite region, because of the geological formation and other 
reasons which will not be discussed at present. 

It is only possible to secure a good extraction econom- 
ically when the breasts or chambers have been driven 
with due regard to the complete recovery of the pillars. 
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It is the success met with in recovering pillars which 
naturally decides whether the complete extraction will 
be good, bad or indifferent. In deciding upon what pil- 
lars to leave and what each ee of the coal should be 
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broken, the open space is filled and the weight or squeeze 
stopped. 


At a depth of over 500 ft. where the roof is strong, not 
more than one-third of the coal should be taken out in 
first mining, thus leaving a strong pillar 


0 640’ 80 which will allow the roof to be con- 
trolled. Fig. 14 shows a typical example 
clea of this work. The breasts are started on 
C=Sheet-iron Chute j centers of 60 ft., and a chute 10 ft. 
Re Chet Cg ae wide driven directly up the pitch for 30 
DOX-UPPER LEVEL ft., at which poimt the cross heading 
Be TOP OF 2% SKiP_GB which serves as an airway is driven. 
peeve ae # From the airway the breasts are started 
HEADING pe c 5 : 
tt Soop OF BENE SE” 20 ft. wide and driven directly up the 
Fi; AFEHEADING ee COAL BE TWEEN pitch as previously described. This meth- 
‘i AIRWAY EA . od leaves a pillar 40 ft. in width, which 
GANWAY _ESGANGWAY _E“GANGWAY is not too wide to take from one side on 
etd oe metic this pitch. Thus the whole of the pillar 
FIG. 13. TYPICAL METHOD OF WORKING BEDS 4 TO 8 FT. THICK can be removed safely, and in the event 


taken out in first mining, taking for granted that surface 
conditions do not enter into the question, the general 
practice is to leave pillars as small as possible; the idea of 
leaving a small pillar being that it is cheaper and easier 
to take out a small pillar than a large one. 

This idea works out where there is not much cover and 
where the general mining conditions are 
such that the roof breaks easily. But 
the adoption of small pillars where they 
has been responsible 





were inadequate, 


for many disastrous squeezes and the 
loss of much coal. Pillars must be 
large enough to serve two purposes. 


They must be sufficiently strong to sup- 
port the roof when the breasts or cham- 
bers are being driven up, and. they must 
be also strong enough to break the roof 

















of a squeeze or weight coming on before 

the pillar is all removed, the roof will break without 

badly crushing the pillar or pillars still remaining to be 
taken out. 

Wherever possibe, 

as they 

coal, 


counter chutes should be avoided, 
often prove to be an expensive method of mining 
for the following reasons: 
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some pillars, a squeeze comes on; and as 
the pillars are weak, the squeeze crushes 
them and | 
evel. 


If, how- 
the pillars are strong, when the squeeze or weight 
comes on, the pillars being able to support the roof di- 
rectly themselves, cause the roof to break along a 
line determined by the pillars; and once the roof has 


in some cases closes the haulageway. 
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COUNTER-CHUTE METHOD OF MINING A 
PINCHED AREA 


FIG. 15. 


25- TO 40-DEG. PITCH 


Except under special conditions, it is difficult to get tim- 
ber to the working places off counter chutes. 

The rehandling of coal by first of all loading imto a 
buggy and then dumping down a chute breaks the coal and 
lessens the percentage of prepared sizes, while supervision 
is more difficult. 

There are, however, many conditions met with in the 
anthracite field which make the use of buggies practically 
a necessity in some sections ; for example, where a pitching 
hed half way up the pitch between one level and another 
forms a local roll, it is necessary to drive a buggy gang- 
way along the bottom of the roll and cut through it 
in one place, finally dumping the coal down a chute from 
which it will be loaded into cars in the main haulageways. 

suggies vary greatly in size, having capacities of from 
35 cu.ft. in small counters to 114 cu.ft. in large counter 
ganeways. The smaller buggies are pushed by hand and 
the larger ones are drawn by mules. 

As an illustration of a eounter gangway, the following 
is given where the bed pitching on 40 deg. pinches out 
and then comes in again (Fig. 15). Instead of driving 
each breast through the pinch, which would prove to be 
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an expensive task on account of the rock work necessary, 
one chute is driven through to serve as a counter chute 
and a second chute as an airway. 

A counter gangway is then driven and breasts opened 
in the usual way. After the coal has been mined it is 
loaded into a buggy in the counter gangway ; then dumped 
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FIG. 16. METHOD OF MINING A THIN BED ISOLATED 
FROM MAIN BASIN 


down the counter chute and loaded out into mine cars. 
It is advisable to drive the counter chute at least 10 ft. 
wide, so that if the timber must be hauled up the pitch, 
a sleigh S (Fig. 15) can be put in on the manway side, 
and by means of a pulley at the top of the manway and a 
rope attached to a mule or motor, the timber can be hauled 
up to the counter gangway, thus saving much unnecessary 
labor. 

In order to show what a little determination can ac- 
complish, the following example of working a flat bed 3 
ft. thick with buggies having a capacity of 35 cu.ft. is 
given. 

Fig. 16 illustrates the method employed, it being 
necessary to work out the upper bed before the pillars 
in the lower one could be drawn. The gangway in the 
upper bed was driven breast width in order to decrease 
the cost, and rock was not taken down except in the case of 
a small roll or knot in the roof. 

The whole of the work was done by day work under 
the direct supervision of one boss. An output of over 200 
tons per day was obtained from this small section and 
the work was an economic success. 
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The First Large Borehole 
By E. B. Witson* 


The percussive drill rig developed in the oil fields of 
Pennsylvania must have made its debut in the anthracite 
fields some time between 1870 and 1890, as Dr. H. M. 
Chance mentions it in his book AC on “Coal Mining 
Methods and Appliances.” I had the privilege of sitting 
on a box and watching an 18-in. diameter hole being 
sunk at Drifton in 1883. 

Drifton No. 1 mine was so situated that spring freshets 
and extra heavy rains would drown that part of the mine 
near the portal, and as it was a natural sump, Eckley 
B. Coxe decided to put in at this place two extra-large 
pumps. These pumps were duplicates, and either one 
was able to handle the water under ordinary conditions, 
while the other was for extraordinary conditions. To 
pump from this sump to the mine mouth required several 
bends and a long pipe, consequently it was decided to 
use the drill hole as a column pipe. 





*Scranton, Penn. 
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The conditions for drilling this hole which imade it 
an experimental one were the hard blue metamorphosed 
sandstone, virtually quartzite, through which it passed and 
the fact that no hole of this diameter had been drilled up 
to that time with a solid bit. The time of actual drilling 
was 120 days, but before the hole was completed, 190 
days elapsed. In order to save time when the last bit 
broke and had to be sent to Pittsburgh, it was decided 
to push a 12-in. hole through to the mine in order to 
center the pump, which had arrived. 

The 12-in. hole was reamed to 18 in. afterward and 
broke a funnel-shaped piece of rock from the mine roof. 
However, the progress and depth were such that I could 
make comparisons with other boreholes that bad been 
drilled at Drifton in the same kind of rock with different- 
sized bits. 

The average progress made in drilling holes of different 
diameters was as follows: 8-in. hole, 6.14 ft. per day: 
12-in. hole, 3.37 ft. per day; 18-in. hole, 3.33 ft. per day. 
The rule given by some authorities is “That the time 
of boring increases as the square of the diameter of the 


hole.” This of course means when the same power is 
exerted. But with the drill mg this rule does not seem 


to apply, for the rod and its appendages do not descend 
entirely by gravity, but are governed to a great extent 
by the movement of the walking beam and this in turn 
by the velocity of the steam piston. 

If the action of gravity be disregarded and the blow 
resulting from momentum of the tools let down by the 
walking beam be taken, the force of the blow will be 


Ue. 
mv and not -,—, given by Callon. 
2g? 8 ) 


Two of the large bits, which weighed 500 lb. each, 
broke at the thread. These fractures showed crystalli- 
zation, some of the crystals having faces 1g in. across. 
This fatigue probably resulted from the jarring and the 
vibrations of the long stem, but it may have been partly 
caused by the highly magnetic conditions brought about 
in such tools by their vertical positions. 

After reaching a depth.of 180 ft., the jars snapped, 
owing no doubt to fatigue and to lashing against the 
wall of the hole. The lashing might be diminished by 
placing a spring cage nearly the diameter of the hole 
just above the jars. 

In order to repair the funnel-shaped hole mentioned, 


Mr. Coxe used a diamond drill. These drill holes he 
gave a proper slant so that each hole of the 20 or 22 
would meet the borehole at its circumference. Drilling 


these holes was a tedious job, but after they were made, 
it was comparatively easy to dress them so as to make the 
pump connections water-tight. 

The boring of large holes is not impossible provided 
proper precautions are taken to proportion the tools to 
the diameter of the hole. The long stem should be 
discarded for a short thick one, in order to prevent 
vibration and to a considerable extent the chipping of 
the bit which in the case mentioned, was annoying as 
it used up the metal fast, in addition to the extra expense 
for dressing. Holes 2 or 21% ft. in diameter could be 
used to great advantage for ventilation in many coal 
mines and would lessen the cost in some cases enormously. 
Furthermore, such holes could be reamed either by hand 
or machine at a cost that would throw shaft sinking un- 
dertaken for the purpose of securing ventilation into the 
background and render such shafts economically obsolete, 
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By R. J. Sampson* 





SY NOPSIS—A tenacious sandstone roof renders 
possible the driving of wide entries and a system 
of mining which consists mostly of pillar drawing. 
The work is highly concentrated, the costs low and 
practically the entire contents of the coal bed may 
be recovered. 





It is seldom that conditions existing in different locali- 
ties, even in the same coal seam, are identical. Conse- 
quently any proposed system of mining may be subject 
to changes in the details of its operation. In each mine 
obstacles, peculiar to that development, are encountered, 
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The coal is from 52 to 56 in. thick and is without part- 
ing. The top is a sandstone stratum, varying in thickness, 
but never being less than 20 ft. In some places there is a 
thin shale bed between the sandstone and the coal. At the 
time the system of mining was proposed this shale had 
not been encountered in this mine, and the conditions 
were peculiarly favorable to the plans adopted, being 
almost ideal. 

The butt entries number one, two and three in the spur, 
projecting from the main mountain, furnish an opportu- 
nity for quickly developing an output sufficiently large to 
pay for the necessary narrowwork being done in the main 
working and, at the same time, afford the company a 
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THE LICK BRANCH COAL CO’S MINE, 


COXTON, KY. 


and these may change as the work advances. As a result 
any system of mining may best be described in detail by 
citing some particular mine at which it has been applied. 

The accompanying map represents a modification of the 
room-and-pillar system of mining as proposed for the Lick 
Branch Coal Co.’s mines at Coxton, Ky. 





*Douglas, Ariz. 


profit. ‘he first work done was in these entries, which 
were opened and rooms turned before any activity was 
permitted in the main entry. 

Each pair of entries was a mine in itself until the 
rooms were driven up and connected. They were driven 
on 300-ft. centers, with a 25-ft. chain pillar between the 
entry and aircourse. An air shaft with a furnace supplied 
ventilation to each pair of entries. 
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The main workings are developed as follows: Cross- 


entries are turned as usual—in this instance on 300-ft. 


(7467 @ 
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centers. A 200-ft. barrier pillar is left for protection to 
the main haulageway. At the end of this barrier pillar 
two rooms are necked, being spaced so that when widened 
toward the face of the cross-entry a 10-ft. pillar is left 
between. The width of a room, after having been widened, 
is 20 ft. 

When they have been driven 150 ft. they are finished. 
Another pair is started at such a distance along the entry 
that a solid block of coal 130 ft. long is left between the 
two rooms of the pairs nearest each other. These having 
been driven up, a drift 16 ft. in width and parallel to 
the cross-entry is started to connect with a similar passage 
from the pair of rooms on either side. The reason for 
driving this connection so wide is to avoid paying yardage. 

When these two connections are made, two blocks, each 
120 ft. long on one end and 130 ft. on the other, are com- 
pletely isolated. In this manner the entire block of coal, 
the full length of the cross-entry and 150 ft. wide, is 
blocked out. The aircourse side is developed in the same 
way, and the work in the two should proceed uniformly. 

When the last pair of rooms has been driven up and 
the connection across the top of the block made, the two 
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‘Broken Sandston 


CROSS-SECTION AT THE WORKING FACE 


“inside” blocks on both the entry and aircourse sides are 
attacked along the entire face. In each pair of entries 
there is then 520 ft. of working face—260 ft. to each, 
two room pillars being pulled with each pair of blocks. 
The “outside” room pillar is left to be pulled with the 
next blocks. 

The track over which cars are sent to and removed 
from the working face is protected by this pillar. When 
the work in the blocks is sufficiently advanced, the chain 
pillars are pulled, they being retained just long enough 
to provide ventilation across the working face. The 
work in the blocks on the entry and aircourse sides should 
advance uniformly, so that the pulling of the chain pillars 
may be accomplished without interfering with either. 

Cars are pushed to the working face and taken out from 
the side of the block nearest the main entry. Side tracks 
may be provided for the cars that are being loaded, thus 
avoiding any delay in “gathering” the coal, which other- 
wise might occur. As the blocks are worked out and the 


chain pillars pulled, the track and even the timbers may 


be recovered. 


DP yews 


The center pair of rooms is driven, in each block, to 
expedite development: also in driving for connection 
across the top, at no time is the working face more than 
60 ft. ahead of the air (which is the maximum distance 
fixed by law in the State of Kentucky). When all the 
ceross-entries have been worked out the barrier pillars and 
the main-entry chain pillars may be pulled. 

The success of the system depends on the breaking of 
the top as the coal is removed and on the rock being of 
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sufficient strength to stand, unsupported, acaoss a space 
some 20 ft. in width. The ordinary shale (called by the 
miners “slate”) encountered in this district has not this 
strength, but the sandstone has, rooms under it frequently 
being worked 40 ft. in width and driven up without the 
use of timber. 

A break some 18 to 20 ft. in thickness would be suffi- 
cient to fill the cavity left by the extraction of the coal. 
In case the top stands too well—that is, refuses to break 
of its own weight—it is necessary to shoot it down; other- 
wise the weight crushes the coal in the block. A row 
of long holes, 18 or 20 ft. back from the face, shot with 
giant powder will accomplish this. 

In this way the immediate weight is removed from-the 
coal, and the sandstone, once broken, may be controlled 
by the use of a small number of posts, placed about 20 
ft. from the working face. The number of these posts 
required will, of course, have to be determined by expe- 
rience. 

The tracks are easily shifted as the work in blocks ad- 
vances, the center of the loaded track being kept about 14 
ft. from the working face. 

In the illustration the full lines represent the develop- 
ment work, showing each stage of advancement. The 
shaded portions show the method of extracting coal from 
blocks and_ pillars. 


VENTILATION Is Goop 

The air current is split for each pair of cross-entries, 
for which purpose overcasts are used. Ventilation is good, 
as the air reaches the most remote working faces without 
being charged with smoke, gases, etc., as it would be in a 
room-and-pillar system. 

Each two blocks in a 54-in. bed furnish about 230 tons 
per cut, making a total of 460 tons for a pair of cross- 
entries. One machine will undercut an entire block in 
one shift. 

The great advantage of this system les in the fact that 
the work is concentrated, making it possible to get the 
highest efficiency from the cutting machines. In a room- 
and-pillar system a large percentage of the cutter’s time 
is consumed in moving the machine from room to room. 
This time is all saved. 

Empty cars are supphed to the face in shorter time, 
the motor having to do no switching. To prevent delay 
in gathering trips of loads, the empty track at the working 
face is supplied with several intermediate switches to the 
loaded track. 

Narrowwork incident to the room-and-pillar method is 
almost entirely done away with, the single exception be- 
ing one breakthrough to each pair of rooms. This break- 
through, however, is only 10 ft. long. This reduces the 
actual cost of the coal. For instance, a cross-entry 2,000 
ft. long, having the first room worked at 200 ft. from the 
main entry, rooms 40 ft. wide on 55-ft. centers (which is 
the practice in some mines, of this district), will have 
some 34 rooms, with three breakthroughs to the pair. 
There will then be coal yardage to pay on 255 yd. Or if 
the rooms are 30 ft. wide on 45-ft. centers, there will be 
300 yd. of narrowwork. 

For the same length of cross-entry in the previously 
described system there would be a total of 66 yd. of nar- 
rowwork. At 60c. per yd. this represents a saving in 
one case of $113.40, and in the other of $100.80. If 
the cross-entries are longer than 2,000 ft. this saving per 
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entry will be proportionately greater, since the deduction 
of 200 ft. for the barrier pillar will not be so large a per- 
centage of the total length along which rooms are turned. 

A considerable saving in steel rail is also accomplished 
and the track mileage to be maintained is less. 

In the room-and-pillar system, even if the total ton- 
nage left in the pillars is recovered, it is apt to be crushed 
and shattered, yielding a smaller percentage of lump coal 
than did the rooms. It is believed that a recovery of 7: 
per cent. of this pillar coal is a fair estimate; this would 
mean a loss of 10 per cent. of the entire body of coal. If 
the foregoing system is faithfully and carefully worked 
out there is no visible reason why every pound of coal 
could not eventually be recovered with a higher percentage 
of lump coal than would be secured from rooms and 
pillars. 

If this assumption is true, it would mean in a bed 
54 in. thick, having an area of 600 acres, a saving of some 
400,000 tons. There is no loss of coal from squeezing, as 
the success of the system depends upon immediate relief 
of the top pressure. 

In case the top refuses to come down as expected, the 
system would have to be abandoned, as the cost of con- 
tinued drilling of the top or the necessary cribbing would 
be prohibitive. 


at Culm Bamk 


About 500,000 cu.yd. of culm are being shoveled into 
cars and taken to Duffy’s field, south of Carbondale, where 
the Delaware & Hudson Railroad Co, is constructing a 
new coal-storage plant. This new plant, in which hard 
and soft coal will be mixed for steaming purposes, was 


Gas Explosions 





CULM PILE IMMEDIATELY AFTER THE EXPLOSION 
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CULM WAS SET ON FIRE BY THE EXPLOSION 


made necessary by the enlargement of the Carbondale 
yards of the D. & H. R.R. It will have a capacity of 
200,000 tons and a floor which will hold 30,000 tons. 

The machinery, which includes washers and screens, 
will be installed by the Link-Belt Co. Babcock and 
Wilcox boilers and Erie engines will supply the power. 
There will be 8 storage piles, 8 trimmers, 4 reloaders, 
4+ engine houses, a boiler house, a pump house and 2 
scale houses. The work is being done under the direction 
of W. Sadler, division engineer, and H. R. Albright, 
resident engineer of the D. & H. R.R. 

In course of the removal of the culm from the Coal 
Brook colhery of the Hudson Coal Co. by Porter Bros., 
the railroad contracting firm, the gas in the pile became 
ignited and severe explosions took place in which one man 
was killed and several were badly burned. 
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Compensation in West Virginia 

The rate for Employees’ Liability Insurance in the 
coal industry of West Virginia willbe based, at least 
for the ensuing year, on the last fiscal year’s record of 
the companies insuring. The fiscal year begins July 1 
and ends June 30. Last year a flat rate of $2.25 per $100 
of payroll was charged, and this year the average rate 
will be $2.06. 

Some 268 fortunate employers will pay the old rate of 
$1 a year and 39 will pay $4. The charge of 4c. per 
dollar of payroll is quite a large addition to the cost of 
operation. The companies have a chance, however, of 
earning a considerable reduction ; and if the previous fiscal 
year is always made the basis of the rating, some of those 
paying high rates this year may be paying the lowest rate 
later and vice versa. The 32 classes of insurers are 
given below, with the number of employers in each class 
and the rate for the ensuing year. 


Employ- Employ- Employ- 
Class ers Rate Class ers Rate Class ers Rate 
1 268 $1.00 12 14 $2.06 23 2 $3.15 
2 25 1.08 LS G 2.19 24 5 3.25 
3 18 1.20 14 9 227 25 1 3.33 
4 12 1.26 15 2 2.33 26 2 3.46 
5 7 1.28 16 6 2.50 ra 5 3.59 
6 8 1.48 1 5 2.56 28 2 3.64 
b 9 Lae 18 7 2.68 29 1 BRL EL! 
8 11 1.69 19 4 2.76 30 5 3.87 
9 11 1.79 20 6 2.89 31 8 3.95 
10 6 1.88 21 + 2.97 32 39 4.00 
11 10 1.96 22 6 3.06 
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SY NOPSIS—The successful jigging of coal was 
first accomplished many years ago. Not the least 
of the obstacles encountered was the attitude of 
the people who believed that with the mechanical 
separation of coal from its impurities the profes- 
sion of the picker boys would be at an end. 








In the city of Mauch Chunk, Penn., about the year 





1865 or 1866, circumstances made lasting friends of 
three men—EH. S. Louisau, William H. Plumb, of New 
York, and Abraham Stroh, of Mauch Chunk. The 


natural inclinations of these men being similar they were 
easily drawn together. 

Mr. Louisau had come to Mauch Chunk in search of 
breaker refuse discarded from the collieries, and as early 
as 1870 formulated in his own mind a business venture 
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a Successful Jig 


DAVENPoRT* 


At about the same time Mr. Stroh designed, patented 
and built a coal jig. Before he had an opportunity to 
secure sufficient means to market his device, Mr. Plumb 
and Mr. Louisau made their appearance, and since they 
possessed greater means with which to push their interests 
it was necessary for Mr. Stroh to abandon his own plans 


temporarily and assist them. This was extremely dis- 


couraging to Mr. Stroh. Here was a rival idea apparently 
superior to his own. He, however, kept his secret to 
himself and entered his new work with a wilk He 


made the drawings and patterns and superintended the 
work through the shop, erecting the machine and seeing 
it installed for use. This machine, a plunger jig, was 
an expensive and cumbersome one, and it was not long 
before Mr. Stroh revived hope in his own device, which 
could be built for considerably less. 

At that time, about 1870, the Mauch 
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THREE CROSS-SECTIONS OF 


idea of utilizing colliery refuse in the manufacture of 
briquettes. 

Mr. Plumb was pursuing another theme. During his 
travels after the Civil War he heard of Mr. Stroh and 
his marked ability as a mechanic. He believed that here 
was the man he was looking for and one who doubtless 
could help him. Mr. Plumb had in mind the separation 
of coal, slate and rock by means of a pulsating stream 


of water. He had a more or less clear conception of 
what he desired, but lacked the ability to design such a 
machine. 


Mr. Plumb and Mr. Louisau had been acquainted with 
the coal business previous to their migration to Mauch 
Chunk. With the discovery of an able mechanic such 
as Mr. Stroh their past dreams began to materialize. 


: *806 Coal Exchange Bldg., Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 





























far in advance of the times. He had conceived the Works, where Mr. Stroh was superintendent and which 
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THH STROH JIG 


was located up the creek from the city, was an important 


shop, furnishing the major portion of machinery for 
that section of the anthracite region. This included 


Summit Hill, Hacklebarney, Nesquehoning, Drifton and 


Jeddo mines. Compared with modern shops, this one 
was primitive, an overshot water-wheel furnishing the 
power. This saw service, however, for a long term ol 


years, in fact until the entire plant was dest roved by fire 
in the spring of 1916. 

I believe I am right in assuming that Mr. 
a real genius. Through his ability a mechanic 
was able to build a machine to separate coal and slate 
by taking advantage of their difference in specific eravity. 
In this he was ably assisted by his friend and companion, 
Eckley B. Coxe, of Drifton, a hard worker and studious 


inventor. 


Stroh was 
he 


as 
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There are no records extant of any attempt prior to 
1870 to jig or wash coal by machinery, in the anthracite 
region at least. This idea, however, soon developed a 
new and important industry, and the washery is now 
looked upon as an indispensable part of modern colliery 
equipment. The saving in labor and material effected 
by machines of this kind is beyond question. Everyone 
today is anxious to save and conserve carbon minerals, 
and the conception of a machine for accomplishing this 
result at the time of which we speak was a long step 
forward. 

The Stroh machine, having 
at the shop, was finally ready 
was first placed in the Jeddo breaker under the super- 
vision of Mr. Stroh’s foreman. Mr. Stroh was, of course, 
extremely anxious to see his invention in practical oper- 
ation, but the attempt to operate this machine almost 
cost him his life. It was discovered by the slate pickers 
and their parents that this machine would “cheat the 
little boys out of a living.” 

Mr. Stroh had sent his shop foreman to Jeddo to 
supervise the erection of the jig. This was in the spring 
of 1873. He, himself, left Hazleton to see the machine 
started. The people of Jeddo were out to meet the 
train in force, having been informed previously that 
the jig was to start upon this particular morning. Mr. 
Stroh was hardly off the train before he was set upon 
by an infuriated mob, and it was with some difficulty 
that he again boarded the cars. He succeeded, however, 
in getting aboard the train before it pulled out and con- 
tinued on to Drifton, and there awaited another train 
back to iazleton. He was somewhat the worse for wear, 
but more determined than ever to “make it go.” 

The prejudice of the slate pickers and their relatives 
represented a new and serious obstacle, but Mr. Stroh 


been built and tried out 
for a trial in service. It 
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met this squarely, and finally convinced the general 
populace that their children ought to be in school and 
not in the breaker. 

After the installation of the experimental machine at 
Jeddo, and the restoring of public confidence, the field 
was open for future development. Soon other machines 
began to appear, until at present this original but 
primitive device is supplemented by eight or ten other 
efficient and capable machines, all accomplishing the 
reclamation of waste. 

The general dimensions of the Stroh jig were about 
8 ft. square and 7 ft. high, the frame containing every- 
thing pertaining to the operation of jigging, including 
the water. Upon the frame was mounted a 6x8-in. steam 
engine which imparted the oscillating motion to the jig 
pan. This pan was made of cast iron and was about 
60 in. in diameter, holding the coal and slate during the 
jigging process till the former was deposited on top and 
the latter-on the bottom. 

The accompanying drawing of this machine may be 
easily understood. Of course the early Stroh jig was 
not the machine shown in the illustration, as this em- 
bodies many improvements over the original. The 
inventor, however, took advantage of these imperfections 
and some failures, and corrected them as they developed. 

Mr. Stroh lived for many years after the introduction 
of his jig, but contrary to expectations, did not die a 
wealthy man. He had every reason to be assured of a 
comfortable old age through his inventive and mechanical 
ability. Poor financial counsel and lack of ability to 
save money deprived him of many, of the legitimate 
fruits of his labor. The Stroh jig, however, is a 
monument to the genius of its inventor, a man who, 
in the matter of foresight, was many years ahead of 
his time, 
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SY NOPSIS—A_ brief description of the coal- 
handling facilities of this road and the methods 
used. Over half the coal dumped at the Hamp- 
ton Roads piers originates on this line. A new 
coal pier, 90-ton coal cars and heavy Mallet loco- 
motives, each representing the maximum develop- 
ment in their respective lines, are items of special 
interest, 





The Norfolk & Western is primarily a coal-carrying 
road. Over 85 per cent. of its revenue is derived from 
freight, as compared with 11 per cent. from passenger 
traffic. Of this freight traffic approximately 71 per cent. 
consists of bituminous coal. 

Because of topographical and other conditions the rela- 
tions existing between the operators in the coalfields of 
West Virginia and the railroads differ from those in most 
other fields. In nearly all cases in West Virginia only one 
road taps a particular field. Thus the Baltimore & Ohio, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio, the Virginian and the Norfolk & 
Western each serve particular areas with little or no com- 
petition. The development of any particular field is there- 


fore dependent very largely, if not entirely, on the service 
afforded by the road serving that area. 

Under these conditions the growth of the tonnage of coal 
handled by a road is one measure of the character of the 
service afforded the coal operators along its line. In 1910 
the coal tonnage of the Norfolk & Western amounted to 
13,986,054 tons. In 1915 this had risen to 238,280,110 
tons, an increase of 67 per cent. in five years. . 

The coal traffic of the Norfolk & Western originates be- 
tween Graham, Va., and Williamson, W. Va., a distance 
of 104 miles. This district produces normally about 2,000 
cars of coal daily, in addition to about 100 cars of coke. A 
total of 214 mines and 2,034 coke ovens, owned by 146 
companies, were in operation in this district on June 30 
last. The largest individual area is the Pocahontas field, 
extending from Graham to Welch, 27 miles. This field 
includes 86 mines, the output of which is about 105,000 
tons daily, or about 62 per cent. of the total coal tonnage 
of the road. One short branch alone produces over 400 
cars of coal each day. 

About 60 per cent. of this coal goes west to Columbus 
for movement over the Lakes via Toledo and for dis- 
tribution through the Central West by rail. Of the 40 
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per cent. of the total coal output which goes east about 
five-eighths goes to tidewater and the remainder to points 
along the line and to connecting lines. At the present 
rate of production it is estimated that there still remains 
-in the fields immediately tributary to the lines of the 
Norfolk & Western over 5,000,000,000 tons of coal, or 
sufficient to continue operation at the present rate for 
100 years. 


Tur Coat Pier at Hampton Roaps 


As stated, the coal operators of West Virginia are de- 
pendent very largely upon the facilities afforded by the 
particular railway serving their individual fields for trans- 
portation facilities which enable them to compete with 
other fields. This is especially true with reference to that 
coal which goes to tidewater for export or for bunker use, 
for, other things being equal, a boat will go to the dock 
that offers the best facilities and the least delay, and will 
take on coal coming from the mines shipping over that 
line. The coal operators therefore benefit equally with 
the road from the construction of modern terminal fa- 
cilities. For this reason the completion of the new steel 
coal pier at Lambert’s Point, Norfolk harbor, in 1913, 
supplementing two existing piers at the same point, 
formed a very important improvement from a traffic as 
well as an operating standpoint. 

This new pier is the largest on the Atlantic seaboard 
and has a capacity of 1,000,000 tons of coal per month. 
It is possible for it to load a boat with 5,000 tons of 
cargo in 2 hr., a task which formerly required 18 hr. 
As much as 17,000 tons has been unloaded over one side 
of the pier in 10 hr. The total tonnage handled over 
the Norfolk piers of the Norfolk & Western has increased 
from 2,780,402 tons in the calendar year 1908 to 7,530,- 
607 tons in the calendar year 1915, an increase of 171 
per cent. in eight years. The highest individual monthly 
loading was’ 853,845 tons in June, 1915. This road 
handles over one-half the entire coal tonnage shipped 
from this harbor, although both the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the Virginian operate large coal docks at this same 
point. : 


Tue 90-Ton Car AND MALLET LOCOMOTIVES 


Another important step in the handling of this coal 
traffic was the design and construction of a steel gondola 
ear with a rated capacity of 90 tons and an actual capacity 
with 10 per cent. overload or 99 tons. In 1915, 750 of 
these cars were placed in service between the West Vir- 
ginia coal fields and tidewater, and 1,000 additional cars 
of this same design have been ordered built at the Roan- 
oke shops recently. This is the largest car ever built for 
general service, the nearest approach to it being the 140,- 
000-lb. capacity cars built three years ago by the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. Their economy lies in the fact that, with 
overload, the percentage of revenue loading to total weight 
is 75 per cent., as compared with 60 per cent. for the aver- 
age 50-ton car. In operation, a few of these cars are 
commonly placed at the head end of each train to give 
shorter trains for all, rather than operating them in solid 
trains. While their limitation to tidewater service re- 
quires some additional switching at.the mines, this is more 
than offset by the economies effected in transportation. 

One of the most important operating economies has been 
secured through the general use of Mallet locomotives for 
road service. In May, 1910, 10 locomotives of this type 
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were purchased. Based on their successful performance, 
40 more were secured in 1912, and others have been 
bought at intervals since that time, until 128 are now in 
use. The latest Mallet locomotives used on the Norfolk 
& Western have a weight of 337,300 Ib. on drivers and 
a tractive power of 73,000 lb. 

These Mallet locomotives are used on the Pocahontas 
and Scioto divisions for all tonnage trains, with Con- 
solidation locomotives on time freight trains. The Mal- 
lets are also used largely, but not exclusively, east of 
Bluefield. Consolidation engines are employed exclu- 
sively on the mine spurs and in the yards, no special 
switching power being built. One of these Mallet loco- 
motives will haul 5,000 tons from the coalfields to 
Columbus without assistance, while east from Bltefield 
it will haul 4,300 tons to Roanoke, with a helper for 
seven miles at Christiansburg. 


ASSEMBLING AND Movina THE Coan 


As stated, about 2,000 cars of coal originate in the ter- 
ritory between Bluefield and Williamson daily, and most 
of this between Graham and Welch. To keep the mines 
in this vicinity supplied with empty cars and to remove 
the loads without delay and congestion require a careful 
organization. Consolidation locomotives and crews are 
employed continuously on these mine spurs to do the 
switching and to bring the loads out to small storage yards 
located between the main tracks at the junctions with 
the mine spurs. 

For operating purposes the main line is divided into 
two sections by Elkhorn tunnel. The mines east of the 
tunnel are served by trains which bring empties out of 
Bluefield to these mine spurs and return withthe loads, 
setting out westbound loads at Flat Top yard, eight miles 
west of Bluefield. The line west of the tunnel is served 
in the same manner by crews working out of an inter- 
mediate terminal at Eckman, three miles east of Vivian. 
Crews also run from Eckman direct to Wilcoe on the 
Tug Fork branch; where they secure solid trainloads of 
coal for westbound movement. Other crews also operate 
turn-around runs between Williamson and Eckman and 
between Williamson and Bluefield, the latter crews hanl- 
ing the eastbound coal from these various storage yards 
to Bluefield and the westbound coal from Flat Top yard 
and intermediate sidings to Williamson. 

As the coal comes from the mines, that billed east moves 
under a white tag and that west under a green tag, which 
tags show full billing information. At the classification 
yards at Bluefield and Portsmouth the cars are weighed 
and waybills made out. The classification at these yards 
is heavy, because of the large number of coal operators 
and grades of coal. There are 65 different classifications 
for the coal moving over the Great Lakes alone. Coal 
for tidewater is billed to consignee by grades and about 
2,500 cars are usually held in the storage yard at Lam- 
bert’s Point. As far as possible, trains are made up at 
Bluefield for movement direct to the coal pier, without 
the necessity of doing any switching at intermediate ter- 
minals.—Ratlway Age Gazette. 
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The Fairmont Chemical Co. Will Make Sulphurie Acid 
from the sulphuric balls in the mines. A plant will be built 
at Fairmont, W. Va., for $75,000 and $25,000 will be kept for 
working capital. Ludwig Theil, a chemical engineer of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is in charge of construction. 
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SPOIL BANK AT STRIPPING OPERATIONS OF NEW AUTOMATIC RACK-RAIL SWITCH IN USE AT RALEIGH 
ENTERPRISE COAL CO., MARION, ILL. COAL AND COKE CoO. 





RUBBER BELTS FOR PICKING NUT AND EGG AT AMERICAN COAL MINING CO’S PLANT, BICKNELL, IND. 
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SY NOPSIS—The results of a thorough study by 
the British Government of the respective merits of 
squibs and fuses indicates a decided preference for 
the former, except in gaseous or wet places where 
the latter are the choice. The chief advantage lies 
in the minimized danger of hangfires and masfires. 





The British Departmental Committee recently con- 
ducted an exhaustive investigation into the use of squibs 
in mines, which brought out a great many interesting 
points on this much-discussed problem, The accompany- 
ing excerpts from the committee’s report embody the 
leading opinions advanced and the main facts developed. 

ACCIDENTS WITH EXPLOSIVES COMPARED 

Mines Inspector J. B. Atkinson stated that during the 
period 1902-12 forty-one fatal accidents that resulted 
in the death of forty-two persons were caused by ex- 
plosives underground at mines in the Newcastle district. 
Six of these deaths were caused by the handling of 
explosives away from a shot hole, three occurred while 
charging or stemming, and one was because a miner 
returned to his shot too soon and was overcome by the 
fumes. 

Thus there were thirty-one accidents with thirty-two 
deaths, directly attributable to the explosion of com- 
pleted shots, of which nine were caused by shots ignited 
by squibs; but of these latter two were caused by shots 
blowing through into adjoining places, six were because 
of shots exploding on the miner (probably in all cases 
while in the act of lighting the shots), and one was 
caused by returning too soon after a shot had apparently 
missed fire. Fourteen accidents occurred with electrical 
‘firing ‘and eight from firing by fuse. 

Roughly speaking, during the time under review, 
60,000,000 shots were fired by squibs, 25,000,000 by elec- 
tricity and 6,600,000 by fuse. This would give the 
relative safety of squibs as eleven times greater than 
a fuse and 414 times as safe as electrical firing. 

Taking figures covering a five-year period and mak- 
ing a comparison of a limited nature, Divisional Mines 
Inspector Atkinson showed that per death, 12,668,247 
shots were fired by squibs, 60,583,149 by fuse and‘13,953,- 
413 by electricity; and for each person injured the 
figures were 1,919,431, 3,029,157 and 4,186,024  re- 
spectively. 


Cuter ADVANTAGE OF SQUIBS 


Mines Inspector A. D. Nicholson stated that in the 
naked light coal mines of Durham, gunpowder shots 
have been fired for generations by means of squibs and 
the miners are so accustomed to this method that they 
prefer it to any other. The chief advantage of the use 
of squibs as compared with fuse consists in the relative 
safety in the case of hangfires and misfires. With a 
squib there is no danger of a shot going off after ten 
minutes has elapsed, while with fuse a shot may explode 
hours afterward. 

Eyen with electrically fired shots there have been 
authentic instances of the charges: detonating after the 
cable had been, disconnected. In the case of a misfire 
with a squib, a fresh one can be inserted, while in the 
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Use Squilos vs. uses 


case of a fuse a fresh hole must be drilled. This tempts 
the miner to drill out the stemming, often with fatal or 
serious results. 

Cases of misfires with squibs are generally owing to 
carelesseness in stemming, or occasionally to faulty manu- 
facture. The principal danger to be apprehended from 
the use of squibs is that of premature explosion, though 
this can nearly always be attributed to improper usage. 
Squibs as a rule take from 1 to 114 min. to “run,” and 
as this often seems a long time to an impatient miner, 
he rips off a small portion of the sulphur tip in order 
to expedite matters, sometimes with the result thatthe 
shot explodes before he has reached a position of safety. 

Nippinc AND BENpING “ToucH” CoNDEMNED 

Divisional Inspector W. Walker stated that the prac- 
tice of nipping a piece of the “touch” of a squib causes 
many premature explosions. Originally, squibs were 
made by the miners themselves, and even when the 
manufactured article was introduced the miners were 
loath to use the attached touch, as they were suspicious 
of anything with which they had not had experience. 

The inspector is of the opinion that the use of squibs 
in places where there is hkelihood of inflammable gas 
and not too much water is much to be preferred to fuse. 
The squibs are more easily handled and manipulated, do 
not make so much smoke, and there is less danger of 
a misfire. Generally speaking, squibs might be allowed 
in all mines that work under naked lights, but under 
no circumstance should they be permitted where safety 
lamps are used solely. Where squibs are employed it 
should be made compulsory to light only one shot at a 
time. 

Professor J. H. Merivale, acting for the coal owners 
of Northumberland, stated that one important advantage 
of the squib was that it is possible to examine it though 
you cannot examine a fuse. If there is no rattle made 
in shaking a squib it proves it is full of powder. If it 
makes a noise it is not full of powder, and it might 
possibly misfire. The presence of the powder can also 
be ‘determined by squeezing the squib. A man who is 
interested in his life can and does examine his squib 
before he uses it. 

As a matter of fact it is difficult to see how it is 
possible to have an accident with a squib, except a 
willful one. ‘The case of the squib is coated with silica 
so that there cannot be any smoldering, and if it goes 
out there is nothing left to burn. 


EVIDENCE OF A MINERS’ SECRETARY 

Robert Brown, a Scottish miners’ secretary, who it 
may be mentioned incidentally has had some experience 
in the United States, brought out the following points: 
(1) Squibs are safer than fuse where black powder 1s 
used and the work is dry. (2) In stemming or tamping 
there is always a risk of the fuse being cut or bruised 
to such an extent as to cause it to hangfire or misfire. 
(3) The stemming with fuse cannot,be done so firmly 
without running the risk mentioned in (2), and apart 
from the risk of injuring the fuse the shot is sometimes 
not so effective owing to the stemming being blown out. 
(4) The spit of the fuse sometimes puts the man’s 
light out. (5) The depth of the shot holes makes no 
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appreciable difference with regard to time when firing 
with a squib, whereas two or three feet of difference with 
a fuse leads to mistakes being made when more than 
one shot is being fired at one time. (6) The smoke 
and fumes from a fuse are bad for the workmen and 
the general ventilation, especially so in narrow work. 


Tren Reasons Favorinc THE USE OF SQUIBS 


Dugald Baird, from Ayrshire, Scotland, advanced the 
ten following reasons why it is much safer to fire black 
thie shots by means of squibs than by fuse: 

Squibs are safer because they do not hangfire like 
a mi that may lie dormant for many hours before 
going off, and men prefer to go home rather than run 
the risk of going back on a fuse shot. The fact that 
the Home Office allows a miner to return to a misfire 
squib shot after ten minutes and requires one hour to 
elapse for a misfire fuse shot shows that this is recognized. 

2. The spit of the fuse when it is being lit often 
puts out a miner’s lamp and then he has to scramble 
out as best he can cs a safe place. 

3. Fuse cannot be fixed properly to 
cartridges. 

4. The tamping cannot be rammed so firmly with a 
fuse; if the usual force is employed, the fuse may be 
cut in the process and so cause a misfire. 

5. A fuse is more dangerous in longwall places, owing 
to the differences in, time of going off, attributable to 
the extra length of fuse, which may be anything from 
2 to 5 ft., according to the depth of the shot hole. There 
is also the difficulty of lghting simultaneously; one 
man may light his fuse in two seconds while his neigh- 
bor may take a minute. With a squib, the time of lighting 
and the interval until the shot goes off are practically 
the same, no matter what the depth of the hole. 

3. Owing to the extra quantity of smoke emitted by 
a fuse, the men cannot get- back so soon after the shot 
has been fired and thus valuable time is lost. In addi- 
tion to this the pungent smoke is bad for the workmen’s 
lungs; in narrow places this is very pronounced, even 
where the ventilation is well attended to. 

A misfire with a fuse means the total loss of the 
shot. Next day the man has to bore a fresh hole near 
the old one, not knowing the moment the fuse in the latter 
may go off. 

8. In firmg a shot with fuse and loose powder 
cartridges, the end of the cartridge must be opened to 
insert the fuse, thus laying the powder bare. With a 
squib the cartridge does not have to be opened at all. 
This also apphes to compressed powder; the bare pellets 
of powder must be strung over the fuse. 

9. A man can examine a squib for blanks, but not 
so with fuse. 

10. With squibs, in tamping the hole there is no in- 
ducement for the miner to use coal-gum or other dry 
material. The only advantage that the use of fuse may 
have over squibs is when the shot hole is a wet one. 


loose powder 


The Essential Difference Between Byproduct and Beehive 
Coking is that the latter is a burning process (with neces- 
sary limitations as to the amount of air admitted to the oven), 
and the former is purely a distillation process, involving ex- 
ternal heating. The product of the one consists of coke only 
and that of the other, besides a larger quantity of coke from 
a given weight of coal, in some cases includes a large volume 
of surplus gas and in all cases valuable residuals in the form 
of coal tar and ammonia, or ammonia compounds. 
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Recollections of a Manager 


Every man gets an idea sooner or later that his line 
of business carries the largest number of worries and 
requires the greatest amount of tact. In my case that 
idea took possession of me soon after I became manager. 

It happened that about that time our company was 
fighting a proposed change in railroad rates that would 
have curtailed our market considerably, also endeavoring 
to satisfy the tax commissioners as to the accuracy of their 
tax assessments. 

The railroad-rate matter necessitated a long and tire- 
some hearing before a special examiner sent out by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. All parties interested 
had lawyers on hand to look after their interests, which 
meant that every time a coal consumer or a sales agent 
of a coal company or a railroad man got up to make a 
statement, six lawyers began to take down notes; and the 
witness who arose to make a simple statement ended by 
answering some one thousand questions (more or less— 
not always less I can assure you) before he was allowed 
to resume his seat. As each witness concluded his 
testimony all the lawyers jumped to their feet, and 
then followed long arguments about “precedent” and 
“admissibility of testimony”; the special examiner was 
generally in doubt as to the proper ruling and found 
it necessary to have his stenographer take down every- 
thing that was said, apparently to the disgust of the 
lawyers. My part in the affair required me to sit beside 
our attorney so that I might quickly give him any in- 
formation that he should request, Han) also to suggest 
questions to ask the ones who claimed that the rates 
needed adjustment. I was close enough to the lawyers 
to hear their half-whispered comments, one to the other, 
but too close to tell them what I really thought about 
them. 

The hearing before the equalization board of the State 

Pax Commission came a week later. 

This time there were no lawyers in evidence, probably 
because there were no questions of “precedent” to be 
decided, but simply “questions of fact.” 

The officials of all the coal-mining companies of our 
district had had numerous conferences to decide upon 
a course of action,. but found it impossible to agree; 
and as a result each company had a different explanation 
to make to the board, hoping to convince them that the 
board’s basis of valuation was absurd and in all fairness 

the operators of the state should be abandoned. 

When my turn came to appear before the board they 
had already heard a number of the operators’ repre- 
sentatives and had become disgusted with the pleas set 
up. They promptly informed me that they had no desire 
to enter into a discussion covering the unreasonableness 
of taxing reserve coal lands nor the connection between 
the conservation of such coal lands and coal-land taxation. 
The law now on the statute books required that everything 
of value in the state should be assessed at a certain per- 
centage of its actual value, and the state employed them 
to see that the spirit of the law was carried out. 

It is a fairly difficult matter to put a valuation on. 
coal lands that have not been systematically prospected, 
so most of the coal companies only laughed at the 
assessors and dared them to alter the assessments as made. 
We were differently situated, however, as our coal lands 
were given a certain value when our company issued its 
bonds, and the figures were public property. For that 
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reason, our directors had warned me to talk cost sheets 
and conservation with the equalizing board and steer clear 
of all other phases of the subject. The board’s warning 
as to the testimony that they would and would not hear 
from me made it evident at once that anything that 
I might say would be rejected, so T retired in favor of 
our land agent. He satisfied the board as to the reason- 
ableness of our assessment as turned in, and I was con- 
vratulated later by our board of directors for the way 
that 7 handled the assessors. 
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Treatment for Absenteeism 
at British Mimes 


As a result of the heavy enlistment of miners, 
together with the urgent demand for fuel on the British 
coal industry, the problem of keeping the men constant- 
ly at work has been a difficult one. 

This has apparently been solved by one company, where 
the men by popular vote have set up an unofficial court 
to deal with all cases of absenteeism. They have elected 
six of their own number from each colliery to act with 
four representatives of the owners, two mine managers 
and two under-managers. The result is an Absenteeism 
Board, in which the men have an overwhelming majority. 
But the harmonious character of the court is shown 
by the fact that the twelve miners on the board elected 
one mine manager as chairman and the other as vice- 
chairman. 

Every case of slacking in the mines is known to this 
board. A miner, to be exempt from the operation of the 
board, must make a minimum of 80 per cent. in 
attendance, if physically fit to do so. It is felt that 
if the men with a tendency to lose time are kept up 
to this schedule, the better-class workmen who, of course, 
heavily preponderate, will bring the percentage up to 
something quite satisfactory when all circumstances are 
considered. 

A workman convicted of failing to maintain the stand- 
ard of attendance is fined anything from half a dollar to 
five dollars.. He is not mulcted in damages, as he would 
be if taken before a magistrate, and he loses no work, 
as he would if he had to attend the district police court. 
His fine is handed over to the workmen on the board 
and they are allowed to devote it to whatever charitable 
purpose they may select. The board is at liberty to 
give a miner leave to absent himself from work for a 
specified period, in circumstances which, in the view of 
the board, justify the leave, such as illness, bereavement 
or some exceptional domestic incident, as a visit of a 
son from the front. 

It is difficult to say vet how the scheme will work 
out in practice. In the majority of instances the miner 
who has been convicted by his own deeds of slacking 
will pay and look pleasant and will probably go back 
to his work determined to do better. If, however, he 
is not satisfied with the verdict of the board, he has 
his right of appeal. He can sue the board in the County 
Court for the recovery of money which, he may contend, 
has been illegally and improperly. deducted from his 
earnings, though by a tribunal which he has himself had 
a voice in electing. 

In such an event the fine would be remitted without 
demur and the matter would pass out of the hands of 
the Absenteeism Board. But the company would then 
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substitute the machinery of the Employers and Workmen 
Act and would claim for the damages they had foregone 
in the other case. And it is most unlikely that a man 
who had been convicted by his own comrades would 
receive greater leniency at the hands of a magistrate or 
a County Court judge. The last state of the man would 
probably be considerably worse than the first. 

This experiment has most attractive features, and 
where the integrity of the Absenteeism Board commands 
the respect of the workmen who come within its juris- 
diction, the plan is almost bound to work smoothly and 
successfully. If it will knock off 10 per cent. of slacking 
in one place it will do the same, and perhaps more, 
in another. f 
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Protecting Submerged Steam 
bd 
Pipe 
At a certain mine plant where fuel is cheap, an ejector 
is used to elevate the water to the main supply tank. Dur- 
ing the dry or summer season very little difficulty was ex- 
perienced, but in the winter, when heavy rains or thaws 
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come, the water in the creek rises so that the steam line 
to the ejector is submerged about 31% ft. With the tem- 
perature about zero, the steam pressure was lowered so that 
the ejector would not throw enough water to supply the 
demand, and on several occasions temporary shutdowns 
resulted. 

There are railroad tracks situated between the tank 
and ejector and the piping is underground, so that repip- 
ing would be expensive. To overcome the trouble, a cas- 
ing was placed around the steam pipe by using a larger 
yipe and making a water-tight joint at the bottom, form- 
ing a sleeve so that the water could not come in contact 
with the steam line, as shown in the illustration. This 
saves considerable steam, and so far no more shutdowns 
have occurred on account of the device failing to throw 
sufficient water under the circumstances above detailed.— 
J. L. Ball in a recent issue of Power. 
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By AN ANTHRACITE CORRESPONDENT 








SYNOPSIS—The miners have agreed to work 
eight hours in the anthracite region, but they are 
refusing to do any more than enough to produce a 
certain tonnage. They believe it is degrading for 
them to do work such as is being done by the 
laboring caste. The more the contract niners are 
paid the less work they do. 





Article 3 of the agreement signed May 5, 1916, be- 
tween the Anthracite Mine Workers’ Organization and 
the anthracite operatcrs, stipulates that “an 8-hr. day 
means 8 hr. of actual work for all classes of labor at the 
usual working place, exclusive of noontime, for six days 
per week—if the operator desires to work his mines to 
that extent—excepting only legal holidays.” This part 
of the agreement, however, though it had the unqualified 
indorsement of Pres. John P. White, has been the cause of 
constant irritation to the operators and has been honored 
more by its breach than by its observance on the part of 
the miners. 

Attempts have been made to impress the public with 
the idea that since the 8-hr. day has been written into 
the agreement the operators have insisted that each man 
shall stay in the mines the full 8 hr. whether there is any 
work for him to do or not. Color has been given to this 
claim because of the refusal of superintendents in a few 
instances to interrupt the hoisting of coal and the regu- 
lar operation of the colliery in order to hoist miners who 
had left their working places in advance of the regular 
quitting time, and without any better reason for doing 
so than that they wanted to go home. 

The whole trouble regarding the interpretation and the 
execution of the 8-hr. clause rests with the contract 
miners, who because of the peculiar conditions in the 
anthracite region (these conditions being aggravated by 
a law of questionable wisdom requiring employment for 
two years in the anthracite mines as laborer before a 
certificate to work as a miner can be obtained) have come 
to consider the contract miner in a class by himself and 
not subject to the rules and regulations nor to the agree- 
ments governing the other employees. 

The conditions of employment differ somewhat in the 
Northern (Lackawanna and Wyoming) region and in the 
Middle (Lehigh) and Southern (Schuylkill) regions. 

In the first, where the coal beds lie relatively flat, the 
contract miners employ their own helpers or laborers, 
who load the coal into the mine cars, while in the other 
regions, where the beds are generally pitched at a sharp 
angle, most of the coal after being blasted down by the 
contract miner is loaded out by “company men.” 


MiIneER Restricts THE OuTrut oF His LABORER 

The anthracite contract miner of the Lackawanna & 
Wyoming region, sometimes of his own volition and 
sometimes because of local union rules, limits the amount 
of work he is to perform each day. For instance, if 
4, 5 or 6 cars constitute what is ordinarily termed a shift, 
the miner will mine the coal for that number of cars and 
no more. The laborer the miner employs is supposed to 
load the number of cars provided for the shift. 


He could, in most cases, load one or two more cars a 
day if the miner would help to load the cars and would 
mine the coal to fill them. This would naturally result 
in increased earning capacity both to the miner and his 
helper. The principal labor shortage around the anthra- 
cite mines is among the miners’ helpers, a situation that 
would be appreciably relieved if the miners were less im- 
pressed with the superiority of their position and were 
more inclined to consider their own real interests, as well 
as those of their employers and the public. 

There is always, under the conditions that now exist 
in the anthracite region, work for the miner to do if 
he wants to do it, and if he remains at his working place 
with his laborer the full 8 hr., the result is bound to be 
reflected in his increased earning capacity. The miner, 
however, has grown to believe that he lowers his status 
and somewhat bemeans himself if he does anything to 
help his laborer. He feels that his duties should be con- 
fined to the blasting of coal and the timbering of the 
working place, and that he should not be compelled to 
assist in loading. 

There has thus grown up in the anthracite mines a sys- 
tem of caste in which the lines, so far as the class of em- 
ployment is concerned, are as tightly drawn as those in 
Hindostan, notwithstanding President White’s interdic- 
tion of any aristocracy of labor in the anthracite fields. 


SAFETY ReEQuIRES 8-Hr. PRESENCE OF MINER 


There is another, and no less important element, which 
actuates the operator in insisting upon the observance of 
the 8-hr. day by the miner, and that is the matter of safety. 
It must be remembered that hundreds of miners and 
their laborers are scattered by twos and threes through- 
out a colliery, and that the foreman can at best visit each 
place not more frequently than twice a day. It can be 
readily understood by the readers of Coal Age that the 
miner is responsible for the safety of the working place 
as long as his laborer is at work. In fact, prior to the 
present wage agreement and the establishment of the 
8-hr. day, several companies had rules in effect which 
stipulated that when the miner left his working place 
he must be accompanied by his laborer and that the - 
laborer should not be permitted to work alone. 

The foregoing remarks regarding the miner and his 
laborer apply chiefly to the northern field. In the vertical 
or steeply pitching veins of the Lehigh and Schuylkill 
regions, where the question of the laborer does not apply 
to the same extent as in the Northern region, the coal, 
although cut or blasted by miners, is loaded by “company 
men,” who are regular employees of the companies and 
are not paid by the miners. 

In these regions, however, as in the Northern or Wyo- 
ming region, the habit of the miner to limit his shift to 
so many feet or yards of work carried forward and leaving 
his work as soon as this is completed is much in evidence. 
Most of the contract miners are out of the mines by two 
o'clock in the afternoon instead of completing their 8 hr. 
of work, which would require their remaining in the 
mines until half-past three in the afternoon. 

As in these districts the coal is loaded by company men, 
the miner can stay at work as long as he desires to do so. 
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The fact, however, that he quits work earlier increases 
the cost of anthracite, in that it prevents the concentra- 
tion of output and means a falling off in the number of 
mine cars that may be hoisted in the afternoon hours. 
It necessitates the loading of coal at night in order to 
have a start in the morning which could be avoided if 
the miners would continue their work up to the regular 
quiting time. 


‘Tacit UNDERSTANDING To Do Mracer Day’s Work 


The meat in the cocoanut really seems to be that there 
is a tacit understanding among the contract miners that 
they will maintain their earnings at a certain average and 
will work only enough time to produce that average earn- 
ing. It has also been observed that with each advance 
in wage rates that has been given to the miners there has 
been a decrease in hours worked, rather than an increase 
in net earnings. It is a safe bet that there are not 10 
per cent. of the contract miners in the anthracite field 
that work 8 hr. a day under ordinary, everyday conditions. 
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SY NOPSIS—Some of the suggestions made by 
“Coal Age” readers in answer to a $10 prize offer 
for the best idea as to how to improve the paper 
itself, and a further $10 prize for the best sug- 
gestion relative to the improvement of the coal 
industry. The letter written by W. H. Noone, of 
Thomas, W. Va., 1s awarded the $10 offered for 
the best letter designed to improve the industry, 
while J. V. Freeman, of Joliet, Ill., wins the $10 
award for the best suggestion or idea for the im- 
provement of “Coal Age.” Further announce- 
ments concerning this contest will be made next 
week. 
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In response to our recent invitation for ideas of a 
practical nature that would be beneficial to coal mining, 
the following are a few of the answers that came in, and 
‘they are here published in the hope that some real good 
may result from their discussion and adaptation whenever 
and wherever the suggestions are deemed useful. 

Several hundred letters were received, and it required 
much time to pick from the whole lot the ones here 
published. Some of the answers were carefully prepared 
but they ran from 500 to 1,000 words in length and, 
therefore, could not be considered. Ever so many of the 
suggestions were wholly impractical, while others plainly 
violated present Federal laws. Seventy-five per cent. of 
the answers had one object in view—an increase in the 
price of coal. Six or eight of the letters published below 
are so nearly equal in merit that it has been difficult to 
select one as being best. However, Mr. Noone’s letter 
comes within the 100-word limit and aside from its merit 
complies with the requirements of the competition. Coal 
Age particularly invites its readers to discuss any and all 
of the suggestions. 

Melvin G. Lathrop, Mount Vernon, N. Y—tLet the 
refuse from the jigs and pickers go directly to the dump 
instead of to the bone-rolls to be ground down into 
steam sizes. Most anthracite steam coal is already dis- 
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There are, of course, in each mine a few men who work 
longer hours and make more money than the average. 
These men are always under suspicion by the rank and ‘ile 
and are known as “hogs,” for while they are members of 
the union, they will not limit their hours to those the 
union tacitly prescribes. 

Everyone familiar with the coal trade knows that there 
is at the present time a notable shortage of labor in the 
anthracite region. The operators are barely able to meet 
present demands and have been unable to store any sup- 
plies in anticipation of a greater demand during the com- 
ing winter. All efforts, however, to secure a greater 
“intensity of labor’ and an increased output have been 
unavailing. If the miners were not indifferent to the 
situation, and would endeavor to relieve it by taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered to them, the mines 
would be producing a million tons more a month than 
they are actually doing, the earnings of the miners would 
be correspondingly increased, and there would be no 
danger of a coal famine in January. 
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tressingly high in ash, with a deficiency in heat value 
that makes its users easy converts to bituminous. An 
increasing tonnage of coal is sold under specifications, 
and if the output can be prepared to earn a bonus for 
the merchant, a bonus can be demanded by the operator. 

C. J. Adams, Superintendent Madeira-Hill-Clark Coal 
Co., Wilsonburg, W. Va.—Get rid of the coal operators 
who insist on running their mines regardless of the price 
of coal in the market. No company can run a mine 
and comply with the laws of West Virginia and keep 
its property up for less than $1.25 per ton. 

Thomas A. Evans, Plymouth, Penn.—I would first 
offer a criticism on the hiring of employees. A man 
will apply for a job as miner. The foreman will answer, 
“Sure, bring your tools and your miner’s certificate around 
tomorrow.” The certificate is easily secured by answer- 
ing a few stereotyped safety questions. Why should not 
all the large coal corporations have employment bureaus 
in charge of experts who know just what questions to 
ask the man applying for the job? 

N. H. Seaburg, Boston, Mass.—The coal industry is 
more deficient in the matter of labor than in anything 
else. It fluctuates—scarce at one time and overabun- 
dant at another. This could be remedied by the estab- 
lishment of a Federal labor: bureau, working in coodpera- 
tion with employers of all trades. This would benefit 
all parties concerned. Such a labor bureau would be of 
the utmost importance at the present time. 

W. E. Joyce, Sandy Run, Penn.—Improvement of the 
anthracite coal trade would doubtless follow a more ex- 
tensive application of the policy of concentration of the 
several departments, which is recognized by some com- 
panies, immense sums being spent in putting it into 
practice in one department—mining. The three divi- 
sions—sales, land and mining—are in better accord today 
than ever before. An abnormal tax increase this year 
is forcing the attention of mining heads to a closer 
scrutiny of physical conditions of the land division: lack 
of enterprise in the sales division has already elicited 
pertinent comment. To get a more equitable tax levy, a 
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scheme can be devised by use of a small part of the in- 
cenuity heretofore exclusively devoted to the mining 
division, and it is an absolute certainty that equally 
heneficial results would follow a similar application in 
the sales division. 

George H. Gantz, New Straitsville, Ohio.— Form an 
organization in the various mining districts or states 
representing the Miners’? Union, operators’ associations 
and retail associations; the object of such a body to be 
the study and discussion of the relation of the coal in- 
dustry to other industries, and the velation of various ele- 
ments composing the mining industry to one another. 
Discussion would be held at the meeting place and by 
mail, after the manner of certain English institutes. 

C. S. Schwartz, Blairsville, Penn.—Decline to recoe- 
nize or deal with the Union (collective bargaining) until 
the strike clause has been eliminated from their bylaws 
or regulations; in other words, make the mines absolutely 
nonunion until such time as the men would discard 
sympathetic strikes, button strikes and the like, and also 
agree to abide by the agreements made by their accredited 
officers or delegates. Introduce the bonus system to en- 
courage greater effort. Make the miners’ houses and 
surroundings pleasanter, in order to attract American 
labor, doing away, as much as possible, with the drunken 
and riotous element. 

Robert White, Belleville, I11—Suggest that every coal 
company make out daily cost sheets, comparing them at 
the end of each month and again at the end of each year 
to find out the cost of operation, add to this a reasonable 
amount for profit and depreciation and make this the 
selling price of the output. Don’t load coal without an 
order, as railroads make the operator ship his coal or pay 
demurrage, leaving him to sell his product for what he 
can get for it or pay the railroad demurrage. 

A. A, Liggett, Cincinnati, Ohio—As a joint suggestion 
for the improvement of Coal Age and the betterment of 
the coal industry I recommend a coal industry con- 
servation department, with the idea in view of laying these 
and kindred questions before the coal-mining public in 
some sort of manner whereby the facts may be abserbed 
without the necessity of those interested having a tech- 
nical coal education. The specific ground to be covered 
by this proposed department need not interfere with other 
departments already created efficiently. 

A Mine Inspector of West Virginia—Make the mining 
men of the country realize their personal responsibility 
to their brothers in the mining game. Get the state mine 
inspectors, managers of coal companies, consulting engi- 
neers and other leaders in the mining world away from 
selfishness; away from the idea of hoarding information 
they have that would mean the saving of many lives, rep- 
utation for many mining men and profits for the coal 
companies. 

tobert J. Lee, Elean, Alberta, Canada—Mines should 
ship their coal to the nearest market so as not to cross 
each other, and thereby save freight rates. The mines 
in the interior of the country could supply the interior 
and the mines near the coast the seaboard trade. The 
present time would be most opportune to build up a 
good trade with the Southern republics and other coun- 
tries that must buy coal. 

Bernard Canfield, The Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co., Coal 
Creek, B. C._—Would suggest there ought to be more har- 
mony among the owners and officials of coal companies. 
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This could be brought about by the formation of local 
or district mining institutes or societies, regular meetings 
could be held and mining matters of interest discussed ; 
members could state difficulties met with in their various 
departments, telling how they overcame them, or seek ad- 
vice from others who have had similar experiences. Discuss 
advisability of standardizing mining equipment in the 
various districts where there is some similarity of condi- 
tions prevailing; also best methods of safety-first move- 
ment, each mine representative telling what he is doing 
to prevent accidents, ete, 

Samuel Dean, Delagua, Colo.—One of the reasons why 
the coal industry is in its present condition is because 
very few suggestions for its improvement ever come from 
amine owner. The great canards, the Coal Trust and the 
Coal Baron are seldom denied. More organization and 
codperation is required in the sales departments. Organ- 
ivation does not mean the shifting of great sacrifices onto 
the shoulders of somebody else. Follow the methods of 
eperators in South Africa. Remove all opposing factors. 
No interstate efforts have vet been made to improve the 
coal-mining business. We need national laws making 
safety standardization compulsory. 

A. W. Spaht, Electrical Engineer, Christopher Coal 
Mining Co., Christopher, Ill.—There should be closer 
codperation between the coal operators and dealers. The 
sizing and preparation in the different fields should be 
standardized so that when it becomes unprofitable to 
operate a certain colliery the customers could be supplied 
from a neighboring mine. There should be frequent con- 
ferences or meetings of officials to freely discuss the needs 
of the industry. They should read the papers, magazines 
(and the mine-workers’ journals) relating to the industry, 
to broaden their views and to profit by the experience of 
others. In short, they should quit cutting one another’s 
throats and coéperate. 

H. L. Snyder, Assistant Treasurer and Sales Agent, 
American Coal Mining Co., Indianapolis, Ind—The coal 
industry must be taken over by consolidation and regu- 
Jated in such a manner that we will not have six mines 
where there is only business for one. There should be a 
Federal law that will regulate this. 

A. A. McDonald, Monongahela City, Penn.—To my 
definite knowledge one large coal company has a record of 
5 per cent. coal recovered. Other companies in the same 
region show a recovery as low as 63 per cent.; that is, 32 
per cent. of the coal is last forever. A national law, if 
enforced, regulating the minimum allowable percentage 
of recovery would treat all companies alike and would be 
a hardship to none. Also a national law prohibiting the 
future building of other than byproduct coke ovens would 
not prove a hardship to anyone. The present generation 
owe it to themselves and their posterity that the awful 
waste in the coal industry must stop. : 

T. A. Mitchell, Hardy, Ky.—On account of the rapid 
increase in the machinery being used in coal-mining each 
year it would be beneficial to the industry if men hand- 
ling the machinery would be required to prove their 
ability either by an examination or by serving a specified 
apprenticeship. By following this plan only competent 
men would have charge of the mine machinery. Railroads 
follow this policy—why not coal operators ? 

Pennsylvania Inspector—Every mine should employ a 
sufficient number of competent men to insure regular and 
frequent examinations of the roof, timber and haulage 
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equipment. In 1914, 61.5 per cent. of the fatal accidents 
in Pennsylvania mines was caused by falls of coal, slate 
and roof, and 24.03 per cent. by mine cars. The “Tables 
of Honor” in the yearly reportstwould contain many more 
names if the above suggestion were adopted and followed 
carefully. If each safety inspector working for a coal 
company were to prevent one accident each year the plan 
here suggested would prove a paying investment, partic- 
ularly since the passage of the compensation act. 

Samuel B. Creveling, Jeddo, Penn.—Would suggest 
that a commission be appointed by the President of the 
United States, whose duties would run along the same 
lines as those of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
This body would determine the selling price of coals for 
the various mining sections of the United States, so that 
a fair profit would be made on each and every ton mined. 
Would suggest that Coal Age ask its readers to discuss 
this. 

William Crooks, Kimberly, Ala.—Kstablish a selling 
bureau to which all operators will turn over their produc- 
tion. The bureau will sell and pay for coal on a B.t.u. 
basis and will be insured a specified yearly output. Tt will 
be composed—or should—of men expert in the knowledge 
of transportation and fuel values. It should be created and 
maintained by the operators themselves. A bureau of this 
kind would regulate production and would consequently 
help to eliminate the cycles of depression, which are grave 
evidences of the chaotic conditions obtaining at present. 
This would not violate any antitrust law, as each opera- 
tion would maintain its individuality. 

P. L. Mathews, Superintendent Santo Tomas Coal Co., 
Santo Tomas, Tex.—The greatest need in the coal indus- 
try today is a national governmental (not. political) 
commission, with substate commissions which would first 
inventory the coal resources of the nation and then 
regulate the coal output so that conservation would be an 
absolute necessity. The power of this commission shouid 
be extended over prices and distribution in such a manner 
that thin seam coal could successfully compete with the 
rich veins and a prohibitive premium put on the wasteful 
methods which are often unprofitably devastating our 
rich coal fields through practices based on unscientific 
distribution. 

W. H. Noone, Thomas, W. Va.—Why not a bonus to 
employees? Such a plan has been successfully established 
in other industrial fields and has survived the experi- 
mental stage. A bonus system might be inaugurated in 
coal mining on the principle of eliminating the waste of 
time, labor and material, which at present appears to be 
very great. The monetary value of the bonus should be 
graduated according to the actual merit and efficiency 
of the service rendered by employees. If such a plan did 
no more than offset the dollars saved in time and material, 
it would be a success. 

W. Zuendorff, Superintendent, Van Lear, Ky.—Fight 
the waste of labor. Every additional man that a coal 
company employs is an additional factor of waste in time 
and supplies. Therefore, it is best to work with the least 
possible number but highest class and highest priced men 
that can be procured. It is likewise necessary to fight the 
waste of material. A drop of oil here, half a dozen spikes 
there and a pound of copper at another place mean a, loss 
in money. Tom Jones gets posts that are several feet too 
long, which is another considerable waste. Forgotten 
track in aircourses is likewise a dead loss. All these 
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things are burdens on the industry. Edueate yourself and 
your men to avoid waste. 

C. B. Stewart, Superintendent the Wright Coal and 
Coke Co., Wright, W. Va.—TI suggest that coal operators. 
managers and superintendents in the different states 
organize in a single substantial body. Then divide each 
state into districts so that managers and superintendents 
working in each of these districts could meet once a month 
and select the best men to represent them at a state 
meeting. This latter meeting could take place every six 
months, and the delegates to the state meeting could 
appoint several of their number to represent them at a 
national meeting, which should oceur annually. The 
definite purpose of all this should be to improve the coal 
industry by regulating, so far as possible, the price of 
coal through the dissemination of real mformation and 
a consequent closer codperation. 

Neill Hutchings, Tennessee Coal, Tron and Railroad 
Co., Birmingham, Ala.—I suggest employment on the 
basis of mutual consideration. Capital invested in the 
mining industry must be managed to serve three masters: 
(1) Stockholders; (2) employees; (3) customers. Labor 
as represented by the workmen is interested in: (1) The 
existence and earnings of self; (2) support and happiness 
of dependents. All differences between management and 
workmen begin with employment. Mutuatity of relation 
necessarily follows, its nature depending on the character 
of managements and men. Therefore give the employ- 
ment of bosses and workmen greater care and considera- 
tion than is bestowed on plant equipment. Establish an 
employment and mutuality bureau at the same time 
removing the business of hiring, handling and_ firing 
employees out of the individual’s hands. Harnest effort 
in this direction will solve many problems in the industry. 
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An Improvised Crowm ona 
Flat Pulley 


This simple and effective method, says Arthur Bing- 
ham in Power, was devised for keeping a high-speed 
belt on a large-diameter iron split pulley driven from 
a motor. Owing to both pulleys being flat, consid- 











AN IMPROVISED CROWN ON A FLAT PULLEY 


erable difficulty was experienced in keeping the belt 
in the center of the pulleys. In the large pulley 
¥%-in. holes were drilled between each pair of spokes 
and in the center of the face of the pulley. Two 
belt laces were then threaded on alternate sides of 
the rim, forming a false crown, as shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 
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General Labor Review 


Settlement of the Cranberry strike near Hazleton, Penn., 
has not yet been attained, although an effort has been made 
to have the men return to work. They are determined, how- 
ever, that the few men who have remained out of the organ- 
ization at the mine either join or leave the colliery. 

In the mean time the officials of the company are proceed- 
ing with their plans for repairs to the plant. The strike is 
not causing any inconvenience in that quarter and should 
the men vote to return to work there is likelihood of a “no 
work until further orders” notice being posted as the breaker 
repairs will be started shortly. 

Demanding a reduction in working time from ten to nine 
hours, and being met with refusal, laborers employed by 
Burke Bros., on stripping operations for the Delaware and 
Hudson Coal Co., on Sept. 15, declared a strike. The men 
had been at work on the operations for two weeks. 

The men on strike at the No. 10 colliery of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co., to the number of 800, have returned 
to work on instructions from the union officials, who have 
arranged with the company to arbitrate the question at issue. 
The men have been out for two weeks. 


Quelling Disorder at Old Forge 


Vigorous exercise of police powers has resulted in break- 
ing the strike of the Industrial Workers of the World which 
has been in force in Northern Luzerne and Southern Lacka- 
wanna counties of Pennsylvania since Aug. 29. The strike 
was called in sympathy with the suspension of Minnesota iron 
miners, whose strike has been called off. The anthracite 
trouble continued, for no apparent reason, for a week after 
the original cause ceased to exist. 

Picketing and attacks on miners marked the early days of 
the strike, but large forces of sheriffs’ deputies and 50 mem- 
bers of Troop B, state police, broke up the open violence and 
protected men’desiring to go to work. Stealthy methods of 
intimidation were resorted to by strike sympathizers and the 
homes of four miners in Pittston and its vicinity have been 
dynamited. Sending of threats by mail, the placing of crepe 
on miners homes and other methods of intimidation were tried. 

The strike was at its worst on Sept. 5, when only half the 
mine workers from Old Forge to Plains were at work. With 
the absence of picketing, the miners who had been idle 
through fear gradually returned, until the working force is 
approaching normal. 

On Sept. 15 the home of Michael Loughney, a Pittston 
miner who had refused to quit work, was dynamited. Lough- 
ney and his wife were hurled from their bed and fell through 
the torn flooring to the cellar, both being injured. On Sept. 
17, the house of Frank Quartain, of Pittston, was also dy- 
namited. No arrests have been made in either case. The 
city of Pittston and the county of Luzerne have each offered 
$1,000 reward for the conviction of the dynamiters. 

The sheriffs and police authorities exercised every power 
to prevent disorder. They first broke up picketing and open 
violence. On Sept. 11, meetings of the Industrial Workers 
were forbidden in Luzerne and Lackawanna counties. On 
Sept. 12, Sheriff Buss raided a meeting at Dupont and captured 
five alleged ringleaders. On Sept. 14, the state police made the 
most spectacular round-up in the history of the common- 
wealth, arresting 262 men in attendance at an I. W. W. meet- 
ing in Old Forge. Police methods were supported by the 
minor judiciary, the bail in all cases being fixed at almost 
prohibitive figures. Practically every man arrested is still 
in jail awaiting trial. Unlawful assembly and inciting to riot 
are the usual charges. In all, 326 arrests have been made in 
the strike district since Aug. 29. None of the leading officials 
of the Industrial Workers have ventured there. 

An immediate effect of the strike will be a shortage of 
labor in the district affected. Mine workers, fearing to work 
in the face of threats and violence, have fled the region for 
commercial centers where better wages and peace await 
them. It is estimated that 700 men have left Pittston and its 
vicinity since the strike began. This is a conservative esti- 
mate, based on railroad figures. Most of these men go to De- 
troit, Rochester, or the munition-making centers. Formerly 
in strike times, the anthracite miner settled down until it 
blew over. That day is past, due to the attractive wages for 
laborers in industrial centers. 
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Because there seemed no other protection from dynamiting 
and secret violence, 700 men of the Cork Lane and Browntown 
districts of Pittston Township met on Sept. 18 and organized 
a vigilance association and provided a volunteer policing of 
the neighborhoods. Twenty-four men do nightly patrol duty. 
Ominous earnestness marked the meeting. The sheriff invited 
other towns to follow suit. There is intense sympathy with 
the police measures in the region affected. 

So far as the strike is concerned, it is over. There can 
be no picketing and anyone who wants to work, can work. 
Some of the more rabid strikers are holding out, but they are 
bound to return in time. The worst effect of the strike on 
the region is the exodus of the hundreds of miners who have 
left in the three weeks it lasted. Coal production has been 
seriously curtailed. 


Conditions Are Unchanged in Western Pennsylvania 


Labor conditions in Somerset County, Penn., are unchanged 
since last week and the United Mine Workers do not seem 
to be increasing their organization efforts. The Knicker- 
bocker operations and Baker-Whiteley Coal Co. at Hoovers- 
ville are still gradually increasing their output, as is the 
Stauffer-Quemahoning Coal Co. at Listie. The J. Blair Kan- 
nerly mine at Pretoria, near Holsopple, is still idle, as are 
the mines of the Hocking Coal Co. at Garrett and those of J. 
O. Ream at Berlin, both in the southern part of the county. 

The Pioneer mine of the North Jellico Coal Co., near 
Pineville, Ky., is resuming operations at the old scale, after 
a suspension since July when the miners struck for ad- 
vances. Two hundred men are employed. The company of- 
ficials made the statement that the mine would remain closed, 
rather than grant the demands of the miners. Charles D. 
Major, secretary and treasurer of this firm has stated that the 
company would not consent to a repetition of conditions such 
as have developed in western Kentucky, where the same 
interests operate mines. It would have been impossible, he 
said, to have granted the demands of the men and to con- 
tinue operating the Pioneer mine at a profit. 

Five hundred miners employed at the Royal Collieries at 
Virden, Ill, operated by the Chicago, Wilmington & Franklin 
Coal Co., went on strike Tuesday, Sept. 12, to enforce a de- 
mand for $6,672.68 which they allege has been withheld from 
them by short weight during the past six months. President 
Frank Farrington of the United Mine Workers of Illinois and 
President C. M. Modenwell, of the Illinois Mine Operators’ 
Association have taken charge of the situation and are trying 
to effect a settlement. 

The Oklahoma Coal Operators Association has established 
headquarters at McAlester in the Busby Hotel, with D. J. 
Jordan, of Oklahoma City as president and Frank B. Drew, of 
McAlester as secretary-treasurer. This association was or- 
ganized from those operators who withdrew from the South- 
western Interstate Coal Operators’ Association in the wage 
conferences which have been held at Kansas City. The oper- 
ators have agreed to advance the wages of the coal miners 
and renew the present contract with the wage increase in- 
cluded for another two years. If the miners desire other 
changes in the contract, the operators have agreed to dis- 
cuss the matter with a view to reaching an agreement. 

The refusal of the coal operators of the State of Washing- 
ton to meet the wage increases demanded by the local coun- 
cil of the United Mine Workers of America has threatened a 
serious break between the two and it is expected that a 
strike will be called on Oct. 1. 

In refusing the demands recently made by the miners the 
operators advance many important reasons, chief of which are 
the competition of other fuels and of coal from adjoining 
states or from across the Canadian border, and the greatly 
increased cost of supplies. 

In the face of these adverse conditions and the fact that 
Washington coal operators are now paying the highest wage 
scale with one exception that exists anywhere in North 
America they have offered the miners organization increases 
in practically every department of from 4 to 18 per cent. In 
other words all wages under $3.80 have been increased ma- 
terially. Despite the conditions facing the coal operators and 
the liberal increases offered the miners have practically de- 
cided to walk out unless their scale as adopted by them is 
accepted. 
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Coal-Mining Examinatioms 


One of the subjects being discussed in Coal Age at pres- 
ent is the character of examinations given candidates for 
the positions of mine foremen, assistant mine foremen and 
firebosses. All will agree that this examination should be 
very practical. We do not mean by this that technical 
questions should be eliminated from the examination, but 
that such questions should be asked as will best demon- 
strate the candidate’s capability for filling the position 
desired. 

_ This at once suggests the inquiry, What are the require- 
ments that will show a candidate’s capability to fill a 
position? The answer is, He must be able to perform 
the duties that pertain to the office with a reasonable 


efficiency in respect to safety and economy of operation. 


This presents a broad field, preparation for which must 
include a practical knowledge of and experience in all 
the various details of mining work, combined with a tech- 
nical knowledge of the principles relating to the mining 
of coal in its various phases. This wiil include the prin- 
ciples of mine ventilation, atmospheric or barometric 
pressure, humidity of air, nature and behavior of mine 
gases, effect of coal dust suspended in air, causes and 
effects of ignition of gas and dust, nature of different ex- 
plosives, geological conditions, character of the coal forma- 
tions, effect of faults and slips in the strata, pressure 
and emission of occluded gas, principles of timbering, the 
adaptation of different methods of working to different 
conditions, principles of drainage and pumping and a 
knowledge of the various systems of mine haulage, elec- 
tricity and different kinds of electrical equipment, be- 
sides a certain knowledge of anatomy that will enable ¢ 
man to render first-aid assistance in time of need, also 
a knowledge of surveying that will enable him to read 
mine plans intelligently. 

This is only a brief outline of the technical knowledge 
a candidate for mine foremanship should possess. In 
addition to this and his practical experience and knowl- 
edge of mining, a candidate’s capability to fill an offi- 
cial position is determined by what has been styled his 
“personal equations”—that is to say, his ability to quickly 
erasp the important features of a situation and to act 
promptly in an emergency. A candidate’s competency 
will also depend on his temperate habits, honesty and 
industry, all of which should be vouched for by proper 
indorsement. 

In criticising the character of the questions asked at 
different state examinations, one should remember that 
the written examination of a candidate rightly partakes 
very much of the nature of a school examination, its 
purpose being to ascertain the technical knowledge of the 
candidate, as well as his practical knowledge of mining 
operations and mine equipment, covering the various 
branches of the subject we have mentioned. 

It is foolish to expect a candidate for a practical posi- 
tion to memorize formulas and constants so that he will 
have them at his fingers’ ends. The time would be lost 
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to the candidate in such a preparation for examination. 
Instead, he should be able to use a textbook or handbook 
so as to work out correctly and promptly any technical 
questions that may be given by the board pertaining to his 
particular work. As we have claimed for many years, 
examining boards that wish to be honest and fair in. their 
dealing with candidates will examine them on this basis 
and give them the same opportunities that they would 
possess in dealing with such questions in practice, in the 
office or at home. 

Coal Age does not wonder that examining boards are 
being severely criticised today for the manner of con- 
ducting their examinations and the style of questions 
asked. In regard to the kind of questions, however, it 
cannot be claimed that questions on ventilation, mining 
chemistry, principles of mechanics, etc., are “obsolete.” 
Although these questions were asked 20 years ago, the 
same principles apply in coal mining today and are prop- 
erly asked as a part of the examination. 

We wish to indorse the action of the examining board of 
the 17th bituminous district of Pennsylvania, in sub- 
stituting for the oral examination of candidates the 
practical examination of a mine. The results obtained 
thereby have an untold value, and as far as practicable, 
the same methods should be adopted by examining boards 
everywhere. In this connection, we would draw attention, 
also, to the need of firebosses passing a so-called “‘sight- 
test” in the detection of gas with a safety lamp. We 
understand this method has been used by examining 
boards in British Columbia and elsewhere with good suc- 
cess. The detection of gas by the fireboss is one of his 
most important duties, and it is essential to ascertain the 
ability of such a candidate to test for gas correctly. 
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Studies im Economic Dymamics 


When we hire a man to run a pump or a hoisting 
engine we expect he will have some elementary ideas of 
mechanics which he has learned somewhere, partly from 
experience, partly out of books’ and partly from in- 
structors. The manufacturer who constructed the pump 
or the engine has made it practically impossible for 
anyone to let steam in on both sides of the piston at 
the same time. 

But if we engaged a man to run the machinery, and he 
thought that there should be equal steam pressure on 
both sides of the piston in order that the parts might 
be put in motion, then we would suspect that, being 
so little acquainted with-matters of common knowledge 
and judgment, he would be entirely unable to understand 
the intricacies of the plant over which he had control, 
and we would dispense with his services. 

Now in economics, the workingman really does believe 
that he can move more effectually up the social scale if 
he is pressed upward by higher wages, even if at the 
same time he is pressed downward equally by having to 
pay more wages to others for the services which in- 
directly—through employers of labor—he must buy of 
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them. THe believes that he will progress more rapidly 
if his wage getting and his wage paying are both in- 
creased. He hopes that if his wages are raised, and 
also those of the men he hires, he will attain a better 
economic position. 

When the transport worker strikes to get more for 
his services, the miner wishes him success as if he does 
not have to pay the man for his work. He glories, he 
says, in his power “to put it over.” Just as well might 
a man in a long queue at the window of a failing bank 
rejoice when one who arrives late elbows himself to a 
point right opposite the teller regardless of his turn. 

Some day the workingman will understand that wage 
increases act on a man like steam on a piston. Let 
them come equally on all sides and there is no progress 
for him. The gain of one is the loss of another, and 
everyone remains where he was. As long as steam is 
on. both sides of a piston there is no progress, no matter 
what the pressure may be. As long as the workingman 
must pay as well as receive wages, there is nothing to 
be gained by a uniform increase of wage. 

If economic dynamics were as freely taught as the 
dynamics of machinery, some grossly fallacious ideas 
would cease to actuate mankind. It would be well worth 
while if operators would spend some time in studying 
economic dynamics and how it may be put in everyday 
speech. They would do well if they would then use these 
arguments on occasion; for surely the workman can 
reason out the science of human relations as logically 
as he can the operation of steam in a evlinder. 
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Is tlhe lhleat-Umit System 
Doomed ? 


Exponents of the heat-unit system of coal purchasing 
have proved so often and so conclusively the benefits ac- 
eruing from that method of buying, that it has been 
exceedingly difficult to find a reasonable explanation why 
it is not more generally adopted. The explanation un- 
doubtedly hes in the fact that coal purchases have he- 
come a mere matter of custom. 

Interlocking business or financial interests are fre- 
quently the determining factor; or, it may be a mere 
matter of friendship, or the trade name, with which the 
consumer has always found satisfaction. Custom in the 
final analysis is the most potent influence, since it guar- 
antees satisfaction supplemented by conservatism. — It 
must also be conceded that the difference in the same 
general grades of coal, as viewed by the average consumer, 
is too infinitesimal to justify any elaborate investigation. 

It is not unreasonable to expect, therefore. that some 
nation-wide revolution, either in the fuel industry itself 
or among the industrial consumers, will be necessary to 
cause any general adoption of the heat-unit method of 
buying. Such indeed was the case in South Africa. At 
one time competition developed to such proportions that 
the operating companies were all threatened with financial 
disaster, which ultimately forced them to combine and 
form a sales organization to handle their entire product. 
The first problem that faced the selling organization was 
the fixing of an equitable price on the various grades they 
handled. Obviously, there was only one basis on which 
all the interests concerned would be willing to agree, with 
the result that the heat-unit method of selling coal in that 
country has now become the accepted practice. 
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Permanency of Our Export 
Trade 


Foreign consumers who have given American coal a 
fair trial, admit!that it is equal to the best Welsh product. 
We therefore have nothing to fear in regard to quality. 
Tn addition British coal exporters at the present time are 
only able to meet the requirements of their allies, and 
little tonnage is available for shipment to neutral 
markets. 

A glance at the following figures of Hampton Roads 
exports for the month of August, during the past several 
years, shows how the present shortage of British coal has 
increased our exports : 


Year Tons Year Tons 
19:09 cio:3 542 Oks eee 146,653 | 1.913.075 ten ee 159,346 
Od 0. 2. SOR eee 154,789 1914). 82. Soe iaees eee 295,852 
rhs i Ry aS, iy 2 Aa 218,649 « 1915/0... siete ae eel ane ea 609,506 
LOH? s.. . so once) RRR eee 158,764 VOTO a oe ee aye 596,450 


The last week in August of this year, British exports - 
were 240,000 tons, as compared with 549,000 the previous 
week and 340,000 the corresponding week of 1915. Of 
the 240,000 tons exported only 15,000, or about 6 per 
cent., went to neutral countries. 

Prices for Welsh coal are at present about $11.50 per 
ton as compared with $3.50 for American coal of the 
same quality. ‘The freight rate from Cardiff to the River 
Plate is about $8 and from Hampton Roads about $15. 
This will make the delivered price of Welsh coal $19.50 
and American coal $18.50. Our coal, therefore, has a 
shght advantage even when Welsh coal is available. 

The British Government has now decided to limit the 
price of coal and rate of freight to Italy, Portugal and 
Spain, the arrangement being similar to that in operation 
with France. This limitation will work out about as 
follows: 

BRITISH COAL 


Price 
Port Coal Freight Delivered 
Genoa , «iis bls ask ee reise ian ens $7.50 $15.50 $23.00 
Barcelona) Gaim hos eee 7.50 15.75 23.25 
LASDON (s 2.5. tpeeemenn ee aie Meeeer rere 7.50 10.75 18.25 
AMERICAN COAL 

GeN08  .. ccf cee een $350 $28.00 $31.50 
Barcelona |. 2). Weeteips otis sie 3.50 23.00 26.50 
GISDON |.\: «ss nee teens Pee 3.50 19.50 23.00 


Of course we cannot expect that our heavy exports will con-— 
tinue after the war, when conditions are again normal. 
There is no doubt, however, that a large portion of our 
foreign trade will be retained, and this tonnage should be 
steadily increased. South America is the logical market for 
our exporters, but in the past they have been heavily handi- 
capped for the following reasons: The largest consumers of 
coal, the railroads and public service corporations, are prac- 
tically controlled by British and European capital: lack 
of American vessels suitable for the foreign trade; no 
American banks, thereby subjecting the details of our 
business to banks more or less affiliated with our com- 
petitors. 

This latter condition does not now exist, as several of 
our larger financial institutions have established branches 
in South America, where they are rendering invaluable 
aid to our exporters. Our merchant marine is also rapidly 
increasing, and in a short time will be of respectable size. 
In addition, the production per man of the British miner 
is much below that of the American, while other costs of 
mining are steadily increasing in Great Britain. And 
finally, our facilities for loading export coal exceed by 
far those of anyother country in the worfd. 
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Merit vs. Favoritism in Gaining 
Promotion im Mining 


Letter No. 5—The only men who get real interest out 
of life are those who invest 100 per cent. of themselves in 
their daily living. Opportunity belongs to no time or 
place. The man who waits for something to turn up, 
hke Dickens’ Micawber, will wait a long time for his 
expectation to be realized. 

There is always an opening somewhere for the man who 
is ready for what comes, bat the man whose self-regard ex- 
ceeds the estimation in which he is held by others will 
generally find the “door of opportunity” too narrow for 
him to enter. As an employee, he possesses no merit that 
recommends him for promotion. He is a hindrance to 
the work in hand, because of his overbearing ways. In 
an official position he betrays his weakness by the man- 
ner in which he displays his authority. 

The man who is not accustomed to the use of power 
invariably abuses it. He is a source of annoyance to all 
with whom he has to do. He considers himself im- 
portant, because of the opportunity offered by reason of 
his position to annoy important people. He does not 
realize that a gnat can do the same, or a rusty hinge, a 
creaking door or rattling window. 

If you are this sort of individual, depend upon it you 
are a failure and have yet to find it out. Realizing that 
you lack the brains of another, you attempt to supply that 
deficiency by a display of bluff, which shows others that 
you have reached your level. Commonsense and ability mn 
a man make him courteous, obliging and patient. They 
are the qualities that stamp a man as a success in any 
calling. 

The goodwill of others is one of the chief assets in 
business. The man who seeks every occasion to gain well- 
wishers for himself strengthens his employer’s business 
and puts himself in line for promotion. No employer 
has room for a self-important and surly employee. There- 
fore, exercise your smile muscles. Grin and win.  Re- 
member that good nature is a time-saver, while a grouch 
hinders progress. Headquarters is sure to hear the creak 
in the industrial machine and little time is lost in locating 
the source of the trouble. 

The more one analyzes the essentials to success, the 
more he realizes that tact, good judgment and a sunny 
temper will give him a passkey to every door in the or- 
ganization with which he is connected. These qualities 
in a man will go far to offset the ill-effects of favoritism 
in the management, and in the end true meiit will win. 

Study to know yourself. Listen patiently to the com- 
plaints and criticisms of others. They will indicate to you 
your weak points. ‘To be sure, a “kick? may come from 
a erank, but you have much to gain and nothing to lose 
by giving it the consideration . it deserves, and by so 
doing you may gain a friend. Every ill-wisher is a hos- 
tile force—an active microbe infecting the confidence of 
friends. Live in the sunshine. A pleasant railway jour- 
ney begins with the gateman’s smile. An enjoyable din- 
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insured by an obliging, attentive waiter—a 
satisfactory purchase, by a courteous floorwalker. On the — 
other hand, corporations groan under the load of deficits 
occasioned by stupid and surly employees. A row at the 
box office or a discourteous usher will spoil a good show. 
Plymouth, Penn. OF iH: 


Coal Mining, Politics and Labor 


Letter No, 3—In the foreword of Carl Scholz, Coal Age, 
Aug. 5, p. 211, some statements appear that I believe, 
under the analysis of an unprejudiced discussion, will 
prove to be problematical, if not wholly erroneous. 

The first statement Mr. Scholz makes, after assuming 
that party differences are eliminated from the present 
campaign for president, reads as follows: “The party now 
in power has evidently recognized that . . a protec- 
tive tariff is an absolute necessity for the survival of our 
industries.” I question the truth of this statement, in 
its general application to the reasoning portion of Amer- 
ican voters. 

There was undoubtedly a time, when our industries were 
in their infancy, that a protective tariff was required for 
their nourishment and growth. At the present time, | 
igree with Samuel G. Blythe, who, writing in the Satur- 
day Evening Post, describes a protective tariff as “a 
slogan long since deprived of its industrial potency.” How 
many wage earners of this country have been able to see 
any economic value of such a tariff in the present strife 
between employer and employed. 


PRACTICAL HFFECT OF A HigH TARIFF 


The argument is advanced that a high tariff protects the 
home market from an influx of foreign products. Instead, 
however, its chief object is to enable American goods to be 
sold at any price the trusts and combines may decree, 
while the same goods exported to foreign markets are sold 
at greatly reduced prices where they are in competition 
with cheap labor. 

It was this condition that made necessary the Sher- 
man bill, restricting combinations of capital in restraint 
of trade. In truth, a protective tariff is the mother of 
trusts that are responsible for the high price of living. 
Much more needful is it that the wage earner in this coun- 
try should be protected against the influx of cheap foreign 
labor that threatens seriously his earning capacity in the 
support of his family. 

Again, Mr. Scholz laments that “the average American 
business man does not take much interest in politics.” 
Can he deny that the policy of large business interests is 
to see that the political pack runs true to scent? An in- 
visible government resides in industrial supremacy, not in 
organized labor the influence of which is small compared 
to that of vested money interests. Where is the “democ- 
racy” that Mr. Scholz rightly says “is needed in the con- 
duct of world affairs?” Who, may I ask, possesses the 
true idea of what constitutes democracy? Is it to be 
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found in the greed of trusts and combines, or is it 
symbolized in the strife of labor for a living wage? 

Again, Mr. Scholz says, “In this land of opportunity we 
all start with the same advantages.” Granting that the 
prince and the pauper possess the same inherent qualities, 
let me ask, Do they possess equal opportunities? Indi- 
viduality is truly an element of success, but no individual- 
ity of one can forge ahead in an environment that lacks 
the opportunities presented to another. The law of “de- 
mand and supply” suggested by Mr. Scholz in this con- 
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nection, is evidence in itself that the supply of opportuni- 
ties is greater to those favored by fortune, wealth and 
influence. 

_ The statement, “Labor cannot exist without capital,” is 
not true. While capital is a potential medium, labor is a 
natural power, which will continue to exist through its 
productive agency. Labor is a creative power, while capi- 
tal is as dependent for its value as the hidden resources 
of nature that await development by the hand of labor. 

In closing, let me say that capital and labor are natural 
partners in all our industries, and justice demands that 
each share equally in the profits and losses that attend the 
undertaking. The cause of labor has unquestionably been 
injured at times by so-called labor leaders who have 
assumed to represent the industrial classes. Such errors 
should not, however, be regarded as a criterion of the mo- 
tives of the great mass of wage earners, who may err in 
judgment but not in sentiment. 

The task of creating a democracy of labor is herculean. 
One error that has been made in this line is the frequent 
appeal to the emotional nature of workers, by a lurid 
description of supposed wrongs. The great mass of hu- 
manity have a clear idea of their wrongs, but very few 
have any idea of how those wrongs may be adjusted. 
The aim of true labor leaders should be to educate men 
in regard to the best methods to employ to overcome 
these evils. Labor leaders should cease to be agitators, 
arousing men too often to acts of mob violence. 

Windber, Penn. A. M. INER. 
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Springs on Mine Locomotives 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the inquiry of “Motorman,” 
Coal Age, Sept. 9, p. 441, kindly permit me to add a little 
of my own experience in locomotive construction work, 
in addition to the answer given to this question. 

I have always been an advocate of spring suspension, 
both for the motors and the sideframes of mine locomo- 
tives, having found that it gives greater flexibility to the 
machine. Spring suspension of the motors reduces the 
shock both on the gearing and the armature bearings, 
whilé spring suspension of the sideframes reduces the 
pounding on the rails that lowers the cost of track main- 
tenance and necessary repairs on the locomotive. It is 
quite generally conceded that more than one half of track 
destruction is due to the heavy pounding of the locomotive. 

Speaking of the greater tractive power of the 6-ton, 
single-type locomotive, as compared with the 7-ton, double- 
type machine, in this case, it is my opinion that it is 
due to the different construction of these two types of 
locomotives. In a single-type machine, the armature is 
geared to both axles, in which case all four wheels act 
jointly and present a unit of tractive effort, since no 
wheel can slip unless all the wheels slip, and the four 
wheels always revolve at the same speed. 
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Bearing this feature in mind, it is quite evident that a 
heavier trip of cars can be started and hauled by a single- 
type machine, than is possible in the double-type con- 
struction where the two axles are free to act inde- 
pendently. It would be contrary to all reason to ascribe 
the greater tractive power of this 6-ton machine to the 
fact that it was not mounted on springs. It is more 
reasonable to expect that its superior power is due to the 
ereater adhesion to the rails, of the four wheels acting 
together as a unit. 

Tests that have been made to ascertain the relative 
drawbar pull of these two types of construction have 
shown that the single-type is superior in this respect to 
the double-type machine. There is, apparently, a consid- 
erable difference between the total coefficients of adhesion 
of the two machines, the coupled axles of single-type 
electric locomotives always presenting a higher coefficient 
of adhesion of the wheels to the rails. 

T. O. HuGHEs, 

Windber, Penn. Mining Electrician. 
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ficient Coal Mimer 


Letter No. 4—I was glad to read Jacob Riley’s letter, 
starting the discussion of the efficient coal miner, as | 
helieve it is just as important for the miner to be efficient 
as it is to look for efficiency in the foreman and fireboss. 
I also believe that improvement must start on the out- 
side of the mine with the higher officials, who can do 
very much to increase the efficiency of their men all down 
the line. 

To be truly efficient, a miner must know more than 
just how to dig coal. He cannot do the best work and 
get the best results for himself and his employer unless 
he understands how to timber his place to make it safe 
and to drill and charge his holes for blasting down the 
coal. He must know what to do and what not to do and 
be well acquainted with the state mining laws and the 
nine rules for safety. 

Methods of mining coal have been modernized, and 
in many mines the minet’s pick is replaced with the coal- 
cutting machine. In order to keep pace with these 
changes, and to make the miner efficient in his work, he 
must be instructed along these lines. This duty falls on 
the mine foreman and his assistants, who should give 
every miner the instructions he needs in regard to blasting 
the coal, and see that his holes are properly located and 
drilled and that he knows how to insert the charge and 
tamp and fire the hole in the safest and best manner. 

An efficient miner will understand clearly that any: 
waste of coal or other material is a loss to him as well 
as to his employer and will ultimately mean lower wages. 
For the same reason, he will strive to avoid accidents by 
obeying the mining laws. There are many foreigners 
working in the mines today, and some of these cannot 
even speak or read English. To make them efficient 
workmen, they must be made to understand both the min- 
ing laws and the mine rules, which should be printed in 
their own language, in little pamphlets, and given to 
them. Meetings in which first-aid instruction is given 
will develop more careful miners. 

It is needless to say that an efficient miner will not go 
to the saloon, but will let liquor alone and keep his head 
clear so that he can do the best work in the mine. 

Peru, Ill. Gaston LIBrez. 
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Coal Mining Examinations 


Letter No. 1—I read with interest the article by 
Alexander Waugh, secretary of the Mine Foremen’s 
Examining Board for the 17th bituminous district of 
Pennsylvania, Coal Age, Sept. 16, p. 461. . 

In his article Mr. Waugh outlines a practical method 
of conducting the oral examinations adopted in the last 
two years by his examining board. He states that the 
men examined for certificates of competency for the posi- 
tions of mine foremen, assistant foremen and firebosses, 
in addition to their written examination, were sent into 
the Bruceton mine and asked to examine that mine for 
safety, in the same manner that they would when ap- 
pointed to an official position. 

The results obtained in this examination are astonish- 
ing in some respects and will serve to open the eyes of 
many members of examining boards, showing as they do 
how many men will fall down in a practical test who 
otherwise would pass a good examination. 

A short time ago, two or three friends who met in an 
informal way were discussing the subject of mining 
examinations as they are conducted today. All agreed 


that the style of questions asked in the examination of 


mine foremen, assistant foremen and firebosses were not 
the kind of questions that are most needed at the present 
time, one man claiming that they were “old as the hills” 
and “obsolete.” 

The idea that found favor with all present was that the 
rapid strides made in the coal-mining industry in the past 


few years have entirely revolutionized mining methods ; 


and that these changes in the manner of producing coal 
required a corresponding change in the style of questions 
asked in examinations. Instead, however, it was stated 
the same questions are being asked today that were used 
in examinations 15 or 20 years ago. 


WuHat Is Negepep Topay IN MINING EXAMINATIONS 


There is an old saying that is strikingly true in its 
application to examining boards; namely, “Old customs 
and habits die hard.” What is particularly needed to 
meet present day requirements in this regard are ques- 
tions that have a direct bearing on everyday difficulties 
that superintendents and mine foremen must overcome. 
This is quite clear when we consider the great difference 
in the daily output of the modern mine, as compared with 
mining operations 20 years ago. It seems absurd to 
expect that the questions asked in examinations at that 
time can apply to mines putting out from 3,000 to 4,000 
tons per day, instead of 600 to 800 tons, as formerly. 

It would be decidedly more to the point for candidates 
for mining positions to know what caused different min- 
ing machines to get out of order, than it would be to 
know which of the several coefficients of friction in ven- 
tilation is correct. It would be better for them to know 
under what conditions they can expect to obtain maxi- 
mum results in the operation of mine locomotives, coal 
cutters and other mining equipment, than it would be 
for them to memorize and be able to spin off chemical 
compounds, atomic weights and other high-sounding 
phrases at the rate of so many hundred words per minute. 
Such data are iearned by many students as a parrot 
learns its little rhyme. 

Nothing much is gained by adhering to these old 
questions that are of little apparent use and have small 
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bearing on the problems with which mine officials must 
contend. Ask the average mine foreman today to answer 
one of the questions he answered when he took his exam- 
ination a few years ago, and he will quickly reply that 
he has “forgotten all that stuff,’ which proves that he 
never made use of it in daily practice. 

In my opinion the sane thing to do is for examining 
boards to discard many of the examination questions now 
being used in most of our coal-mining states, and in their 
place give questions that will be of service to the mine 
official in his future hfe and not serve the sole purpose 
of an examination for a certificate of competency. In 
talking over this subject we agreed that we would like 
to see the matter thoroughly discussed in Coal Age. The 
feeling was expressed that there are a great many to whom 
a discussion of this nature would prove interesting, in- 
structive and of real value. WILLIAM Crooks. 

Kimberly, Ala. 


A 


Certification of Mime Foremen 


Letter No. 4—My attention was arrested by the seem- 
ing belief of the writer of Letter No. 3, Coal Age, Sept. 
2, p. 397, that the new law in Pennsylvania, which per- 
mits mine operators to employ uncertified men as mine 
foremen, will have no effect to debar certified men from 
the service. 

In my opinion, this is a mistaken view of the situation. 
I know of some coal companies that have already taken 
advantage of the new law. In some instances they have 
reduced their mine foreman’s wages, and where he has 
refused to work for the pay offered him, his place has been 
promptly filled by an uncertified man. In one instance 
in my knowledge a fireboss has been placed in charge of 
a mine, at a salary of $75 a month. ‘This man proved 
at the mine foreman’s examination that he was incapable 
of holding a foreman’s position and was refused a certifi- 
cate by the board. He is now serving as mine foreman, 
at a salary of $25 less than would be paid a certified man. 

Coal companies are frequently like individuals, “penny 
wise and pound foolish.” In their attempt to save a few 
dollars on the salary of a good man, they lose many times 
that amount by employing an incompetent person in his 
place. Coal companies are prone to look at the present 
output rather than the future development of the mine 
and, on that account, some of the cheaper unqualified 
men do very nicely for a year or two, by working out the 
near-by coal and drawing pillars without duly considering 
the effect on the future development of the mine. Such 
men quickly come to the end of their string and are wise 
enough to resign before the growing scarcity of available 
coal proves their incompetency. They get a good recom- 
mendation from the company and go elsewhere to play the 
same game on another mine that they find in good shape 
for their operations. 

A good foreman taking charge of a mine that has been 
badly managed and much run down, starts to put the 
haulage roads in shape and open up new work. Money is 
needed to put the mine in shape and the cost of produc- 
tion is for the time increased. It frequently happens 
that just as this foreman has got the place in shape to 
make a good showing on the cost-sheet, the company finds 
that he is too expensive a man and are willing to replace 
him with an uncertified man who will work for less 
money, although he may require some watching. 
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To my mind, it appears very much as though this new 
law will set aside perhaps one-third of the certified men 
in the state and tend to decrease the salary paid the re- 
maining two-thirds, who are able to hold their positions. 
The salary of a good mine foreman should not be less 
than $150 per month, as his services are of as much value 
to the company as those of the superintendent. In my 
opinion any mine foreman who is worth less money should 
be given a job digging coal or put on day work. 

In respect to the salary paid mine foremen, coal com- 
panies are often shortsighted. I recall an incident that 
serves to illustrate this point and which came to my 
knowledge a few years ago. A good mine foreman asked 
for a raise of $10 a month, which he felt was rightly due 
him for his services. Being refused, he decided to make 
somewhat less effort himself. As a result, instead of 
voing to the mine to look after matters that needed at- 
tention at night, he put day men at work to fix up roads, 
handle pipe and attend to other matters. He made less 
effort to satisfy men, but met their complaints by allow- 
ing them extra pay for deadwork. On the whole, the cost- 
sheet was increased $100 a month by these extras. By re- 
fusing the $10 increase asked by the mine foreman, the 
company sustained a loss of $90 a month, which was the 
result of their shortsightedness. 

The new Pennsylvania law gives to companies that are 
foolish enough to take advantage of its provisions the 
opportunity to reduce the wages paid good men, by using 
the uncertified man as a club. Good men are thus com- 
pelled to accept a lower remuneration for their services 
when face to face with the alternative of a cheaper man 
standing ready to take their place. Of course, in adopt- 
ing such a policy, the coal company runs its own risk, 
but stockholders and, in some cases, the mine Management 
do not comprehend what is actually at stake in the em- 
ployment of less competent men who are willing to work 
for a smaller wage than the position of mine foreman 
should demand. ‘The subject is worthy of the most care- 
ful consideration, as it is one of vital interest to the coal 
industry. CERTIFIED FOREMAN. 
—, Penn. 





Shortage of Labor im Mining 


Letter No, 4—I was greatly interested in the question 
raised by “Pennsylvania Foreman,” as to how to eet and 
keep men in the mines, Coal Age, Aug. 5, p. 225, and the 
several letters discussing this subject that have appeared 
since. As T am located in a field where labor is probably 
more scarce than anywhere else in this state, I thought I 
might be able to say something of interest along this line. 

All that has been said in regard to miners being quite 
independent under the conditions that exist at present 
in all coal-mining districts is only too true. A short time 
ago aman seeking work would take any place offered him 
where he thought he could make a living, but such is not 
the case today. Miners move from one place to another 
for no apparent cause, except that they are tired of stay- 
ing in one locality. They seek the slightest excuse for 
going away. A few such instances that I have observed 
lately are as follows: 

A man ordered groceries one morning that did not reach 
him until the afternoon of the next day, and he quit 
that night, saying that he would go where he could get 
better service. Another case was where the children of 
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two families could not agree, but were constantly fighting, 
with the result that the father of one of the families de- 
cided to move to get his children away. The superin- 
tendent had a little talk with the other man, telling him 
that he should not allow his children to cause so much 
trouble, at which man No. 2 also decided to leave the 
piace. Other causes are: No railroad cars for one day, 
throwing the mine idle; an overcharge on a man’s store 
account, or short time reported at the office. 

Jn these slight pretexts men will quit their jobs today 
where they would not have thought of doing so a few 
months ago, and on this account, the lives of a superin- 
tendent and mine foreman are a continual worry. In 
one instance a mine employing 100 loaders was reduced 
to only six men, and no better mine could be found in 
the district. There seems to be a disposition on the part 
of a certain class of miners to take advantage of the pres- 
ent situation, even though they injure themselves in so 
doing. I can indorse the statement made in the “Coal 
and Coke News,” Coal Age, July 22, p. 164, where a 
Charleston correspondent states, “There is not at this 
time any idle men in the country, but there is at all times 
a percentage of men who, though they have good jobs, 
can be induced to go elsewhere.” 


THe Worn or “TRANsPor?tATION AGENTS” 


There are men scattered in the different mining dis- 
tricts throughout the country who are known as “Trans- 
portation agents,” and as has already heen stated in the 
previous letters on this subject, these agents promise the 
men big money and good work, offering to pay all trans- 
portation expenses. As soon as an agent has secured a 
certain number of men, he purchases a party tieket and 
starts them on their way. Arriving at the destination, 
the agent is paid an agreed price for each single man and 
usually double that amount for married men. T believe 
} can say truthfully that nine-tenths of these men do not 
stay long enough to pay back the charges for transporta- 
tion advanced by the company. 

A remarkable instance of this kind that recently set 
une officials to thinking was the followmg: A man who 
nad gained the goodwill of the mine officials who had 
employed him as a guard during a strike at their mine 
Was sent out into another field to get men. ‘The company 
agreed to pay him $1 a head for single men and $2 for 
married men. The 30 men he brought into camp were 
the toughest outfit that could be found. The morning 
after he received his money for the men, there were only 
two of them found ready to go to work. 

A little investigation revealed the fact that the remain- 
ing 28 men were just over the mountain in an adjoining 
state and expected to go to work in a mine there for an- 
other company. The agent was thus drawing double 
pay Tor the same men. The lesson this ineident teaches is 
that operators should make greater efforts to keep their 
good men and should stop dealing through transportation 
agents, as the class of men they secure are the worst ele- 
ment found in mining. 

A short time ago a mine operator in this field was asked 
how it was that he could keep his men and maintain a 
regular output when other mines in the distriet were tied 
up for the want of men. His reply to this question 
may be of interest; it was as follows: “I get the men’s 
confidence through their wives and their stomachs.” He 
explained that he kept good houses, well supplied with 
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water and convenient for the wives. He did not wait for 
the miner to order coal, but sent a small amount to the 
house, to be paid for during the month. He appealed 
to the men’s stomachs by keeping good food that a work- 
ing man would want and delivering it to the homes as 
soon as ordered. 

When hiring men he uses good judgment, choosing the 
best. Most of his men are married and show an interest 
in fixing up their homes. At this mine there are no extra 
daymen, but the loaders are paid to timber their own 
places and Jay the tracks in their rooms. By this means 
every man makes good .wages, and the mine has a repu- 
tation for working full time. This foreman’s advice is, 
“Treat all men in a gentlemanly way and provide for 
them the necessaries of life, at a reasonable charge, and 
you will not want men when labor is scarce.” 

Clothier, W. Va. OsreL BULLOCK. 

Letter No. 5—I have been interested in reading the 
letters on the present shortage of labor in coal mining. 
Reference has been made to the drifting about of a large 
class of coal miners, and I want to mention a few reasons 
that I believe give rise to a disposition of many miners 
to leave one place and go to another. 

Being a machine runner myself, T hear many com- 
plaints made by good miners, most of which never reach 
the ears of superintendents or even the mine foremen, 
because many men do not care to be known as tale- 
bearers. Some of them would rather quit than to enter a 
complaint when their place is poorly ventilated owing to 
the lack of a proper system in the circulation of the air 
eurrents throughout the mine. 

This may be due to a lack of sufficient ventilating 
power for which the mine foreman is not to blame, but 
it is more frequently the result of a foreman’s igno- 
rance in regard to the first principles of ventilation. Many 
mine foremen know very little in regard to splitting 
the air current, but depend almost wholly on the old 
method of coursing the air through the mines. Many 
give little heed to the proper building of the stoppings 
on main and cross-entries, which often leak so badly that 
it is impossible to conduct the air forward in sufficient 
volume to ventilate the working face. 

Men cannot be blamed for making up their minds to 
find work in a mine that is better ventilated when com- 
pelled to work under such conditions. Another fre- 
quent cause of the desire to seck another place is lack 
of needed material, rails and timber, which should always 
be supplied promptly as ordered by the miner, Again, 
it often happens that a miner finds his coal is not cut 
or his place full of water. The failure of the machine- 
man to cut the coal may be the miner’s own fault when 
his place is not properly cleaned up so that the machine 
an work, or it may be due to the inefficiency of the 
machine runner or the accidental breaking down of the 
machine. Some of these causes cannot be avoided, which 
every miner knows, but it is up to the mine foreman to 
make them as few as possible. System and discipline 
will go far to eliminate these delays, which cause the 
miner the loss of much time, money and effort. 

As miners express it, “coal mining is either a feast 
or a famine.” When times are hard, the mines are apt 
to be flooded with men who know nothing of mining coal 
and seek work in the mines only to tide them over a 


present crisis. I have often been advised by old ex- 
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perienced miners to quit mining and learn a trade. 
say to me, “Dan, if I were a young man like you [ would 
never work ina mine. There is nothing in it but a bare 
existence and often a poor one at that if a man has a 
family to support.” But a coal mine has a fascination for 
me. I have found it remunerative and hope some day to 
be a mine foreman or superintendent. | 

Wellsburg, W. Va. Dyas 
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Gathering-Motor. Haulage 


Letter No. 2—The question of gathering-motor haul- 
age is an important one, since this form of gathering haul 
must be installed in many mines in the near future. The 
conditions are widely different in different mines, and 
this fact makes it necessary to give careful consideration 
to the work of gathering cars and making up trips under 
Varying conditions in the workings. 

Referring to the letter of R. Z. Virgin, Coal Age, Aug. 
26, p. 361, I note that he is operating in 514-ft. coal, 
where the conditions are quite favorable for taking the 
locomotive to the face of each room. Not only this, but 
larger cars having a capacity of, say from 2 to 21% tons 
each can be used. This will mean the hauling of more 
coal ina single trip than can generally be hauled in two 
trips where the cars are of necessity small, holding from 
1 to 114 tons each. With the larger cars there is a less 
proportion of dead weight hauled. 

The conditions are quite different in working a seam 
where the coal is from 3 to 4 ft. high and often less. In 
these mines the gathering haul is often a matter of much 
concern to the mine foreman, owing to the extra expense 
of ripping top or hfting bottom im order to secure the 
the roads. While such work is 
necessary on all roads, it is generally impracticable to do 
the same in the rooms. On this account small cars are 
required that can be taken to the faces of the rooms and 
handled when loaded by the miner, who is often required 
to push lis car from the face of his room to the entry 
where it is taken by the driver. In mines where this must 
be done it would be impossible to handle large cars. The 
use of small cars means, also, a larger force of men to 
load the same weight of coal. 

In the mine where I am employed a motor hauls the 
coal from the face of the entry to the tipple. The empties 
are stood on one entry, while the loaded cars are placed 
in the other entry. 
loaded car out to the entry and take an empty car back 
with him to the face of his room. While this system has 
worked successfully at our mine, there is an increased agi- 
tation among the men in regard to handling their own 
cars in the rooms that is hable to cause much trouble, and 
to avoid this some method must be found to overcome the 
difficulty in the near future. For this reason the question 
of gathering-motor haulage is an interesting one. 

Where motors are used, we have found that it is nec- 
essary to have the road well ballasted and drained, the 
track as straight as possible and the rails heavy enough to 
carry the extra weight of the motor without bending. 
The shock due to the high speed at which the motor is 
run is a severe tax on the rails, and it is necessary that 
track ties be evenly spaced and put nearer together than 
Also, the rails must be well spiked to 


necessary headroom on 


The miner is obliged to push his 


in mule haulage. 
the ties and bonded if electric haulage is used. 
Spangler, Penn. He. Ee M- 
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Am Uncommon Gas Mixture 

A few days ago TI had an unusual experience when 
examining the mine for gas. I found a gas that was 
different from anything I had ever seen before and 
thought that someone might be able to explain the na- 
ture of the mixture, which had accumulated at the roof 
in the same manner as a body of marsh gas, but seemed 
to produce a different effect on the lamp flame, as the 
latter was first depressed and then filled the lamp and 
almost as quickly died out. 

On going into an entry where I expected to find some 
gas, I lowered the flame of my lamp as usual. When 
coming nearer to the face of the coal, it was plain to 
me that I was approaching an uncommon situation. The 
flame of my lamp suddenly flattened out around the wick 
tube and remained so for three or four seconds, then 
spread out to the gauze and rising to the top of the 
chimney, went out and left me in the dark. 

I was using a common Davy safety lamp. During the 
eight years that I have firebossed I have never seen 
anything like what I have just described. I concluded 
that this was a body of strong marsh gas, probably mixed 
with other gases, but I had no way of proving that such 
was the case, and would like to ask Coal Age readers to 
explain what, in their opinion, caused this peculiar action 
of the flame of the lamp. FIREBOSS. 

Clarksville, Ark. 

The occurrence described by our correspondent is a 
very common one in the use of an unbonneted Davy lamp. 
When such a lamp is exposed to a body of “sharp gas,” 
or gas before it has been diluted with much air, the flame 
may be depressed by the gas, since marsh gas undiluted 
with air is extinctive of flame. The entrance then of 
a little fresh air may cause the flame to rise from the 
wick and circulate in a weird,, uncanny manner in the 
top of the lamp for a moment and then disappear. The 
action described would seem to indicate a mixture of 
marsh gas and carbon dioxide, commonly known as 
“flashdamp.” 

The action of the flame, in this instance, is wholly 
dependent upon the amount of dilution of the gas within 
the lamp. The wick flame is more quickly extinguished 
than the flame of the burning gas, which fact causes 
it to ascend from the wick and circulate in the upper 
part of the lamp. The combustion of the gas within 
the gauze produces carbon dioxide, which is the cause 
of the ultimate extinction of the flame. 

A few years ago, when engaged in calibrating the 
sight indicator, which is an arrangement of looped 
platinum cross-wires on an upright support fixed in a 
Davy lamp, I often observed the flame leave the wick 
and ascend in the gauze. 

The sight indicator is shown in the accompanying 
figure. The flame of the lamp being adjusted in fresh 
air so that the lower straight wire called the “standard 
wire” just incandesced, the introduction of the lamp into 
a mixture containing 44 per cent. of gas would cause the 


incandescence of the first looped wire, while higher 
percentages of gas would cause the successive incan- 
descence of the wires above, up to 3 per cent. of gas. 

In the calibration of this device, it was placed in an 
unbonneted Davy lamp, for which purpose it is designed. 
The lamp was then hung in a box provided with a 
window for observation and so arranged that an air 
current charged with any desired proportion of gas was 
passed upward through the box and carried off through a 
stack or chimney above. By means of a vane below the 
box and a damper above, a uniform distribution of gas 
in the current was secured, and any desired gaseous con- 
dition could be maintained continuously within the box. 

What is of interest, in this connection, is the observed 
action of the flame when the percentage of gas was large- 
ly increased. The flame would then 
frequently leave the wick and circulate 
in the upper portion of the gauze 
and chimney, while the wires of the 
indicator incandesced brightly. If now 
the percentage of gas in the current 
was reduced, the flame circulating in 
the chimney above would dart down 
and again ignite the wick of the 
lamp. I have observed the same con- 
ditions when exposing the unbon- 
neted Davy equipped with indicator 
to a strong blower of gas in the 
mine, while taking care that the 
blower did not impinge directly on 
the gauze of the lamp. A fireboss 
who was present remarked that he 
would have lost his light in making the same test. It 
was the incandescence of the wires that retained the 
flame and enabled the wick to relight when the percentage 
of gas was reduced. 

A fireboss, in testing for gas in mines, under varying 
conditions and with varying mixtures of air and different 
gases, often observes peculiar and interesting phenomena, 
The moment of greatest danger in testing for gas occurs 
when the lamp has been exposed to a body of sharp gas 
that causes it to flame and is then withdrawn from the 
The lamp must be withdrawn from the gas with 
great caution, as the fresh air entering from below renders 
the mixture within the lamp highly explosive. Frequently, 
small balloons of flame will rise from just above the 
wick and ascend in the chimney with a slight pop or 
explosion. This frequently happened in the calibration 
of the sight indicator just mentioned and was a very 
pretty sight to witness. 

The work of testing for gas in the mine is always 
attended with danger, as the slighest defect in the lamp 
may cause ignition of the gas outside the gauze; or a 
lack of judgment, a spirit of recklessness, or the inex- 
perience of the man making the test may cause disaster. 
When an accumulation of gas has been discovered in a 
place in the mine, no attempt should be made to fool 
with it or unnecessarily expose the lamp to its atmosphere. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—How many foot-pounds of work will be required 
to change 85 |b. of water, at 90 lb. absolute pressure, into 
steam at the same pressure ? 

Ans.—The question as stated is incomplete, as it fails 
to give the temperature of the water. It is probably 
intended to ask: What work will be required to change 
this weight of water, at a temperature of, say 32 deg. F., 
into steam at 90 Ib. absolute pressure? The total heat 
in steam above 52 deg., at 90 lb. absolute pressure, as 
taken from steam tables, is 1,164.4 B.t.u. per lb. Then, 
since 1 B.t.u. equals 778 ft.-lb., the total work performed 
on 85 |b. of water, under the assumed conditions, is 
Sox 18 xX 1,184.4 = 78,325,000 ft.-lb. 

Ques.—How many pounds of steam at 80 lb. absolute 
pressure will be required to raise the temperature of 
250 Ib. of water from 35 to 100 deg. F., assuming that 
the water and steam are mixed without loss of heat? 

Ans.—The total heat in steam at 80 lb. absolute pres- 
sure, as taken from steam tables, is 1,182.3 B.t.u. per Ib. 
Since the final temperature of the sags is 100 deg. F., 
the heat given up by the steam is 1,182.3 + 32 — 100 
= 1,114. 3 Bins per ib. ‘The teat heat absorbed by 
250 |b. of water in raising its temperature from 35 to 
100 deg. F. is 25 35) = 250 & 65 = 16,250 
B.t.u. The total weight of steam required to supply this 
amount of heat to the water is therefore 16,250 ~ 1,114.3 
ae 14.55.) lb; 

Ques.—The distance from the fulcrum of a safety 
valve to the valve stem is 5 in., the diameter of the valve 
seat 2 in., the weight of the lever 16 lb., and its center of 
eravity 10 in. from the fulcrum. If the ball weighs 60 Ib., 
how far should it be set from the fulcrum in order that 
the valve will blow off at a boiler pressure of 100 Ib. 
per sq.in. ? 

Ans.—Assuming that the 16 lb. mentioned includes the 
weight of the lever, valve and valve stem and that their 
combined center of gravity is 10 in. from the fulcrum, 
and ealling the required distance of the ball from the 
fulerum «x, we have, since the sum of the moments of the 
weights of the ball and the combined weight of lever, 
valve and valve stem acting downward is equal to the 
moment of the total steam pressure acting upward on 
the valve, 

602 + 16 X 10 = 100(0.7854 X 22)5 
_ 100 x 3.1416 x 5 — 180 A 
iat 60. 4, 

Ques.—A boiler requires 2,500 Ib. of water at a temper- 
ature of 100 deg. F., per hr. If the steam pressure 
is 120 lb. gage at level, what is the equivalent 
evaporation of this boiler per hour, from and at. 212 
deg. F.? 

Ans.— 
gage at sea level is 120 + 15 = 
total heat of the steam above 32 
as taken from the steam tables, 
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sea 


The absolute pressure corresponding to 120 Ib. 
135 lb. per sq.in. The 
deg., for this pressure, 
is 1,192 B.t.u. per lb. 
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The equivalent evaporation from and at 212 deg. F., 

found by multiplying the actual weight of water evapo- 
rated (2,500 lb. per hr.) by what is called the “factor 
of evaporation.” This factor is obtained by dividing the 
heat absorbed per pound, changing the feed water at 
a eet ee re a 100 deg. F. into steam at a pressure 
of 120 Ib. gag a the total heat in steam at 212 deg. F., 
(970 Bin a vhich gives, in this case, (1,192 + 32 
100) — 970 = 1.158. The equivalent evaporation of 
2,500 lb. of water is therefore 2,500 & 1.158 = 2,895-+ |b. 

Ques.—A boiler evaporates +,000 lb. of water per hour, 
when the temperature of the feed water is 70 deg. F. and 
the gage pressure 80: lb. per sq.in., at sea level; what 
is the horsepower of the boiler? 

Ans.—The absolute pressure corresponding to 80 Ib. 
gage, at sea level, is 80 + 15 = 95 lb. per sq.in. The 
total heat in the steam above 32 deg. F., for this pres- 
sure, as taken from the steam tables, is 1,185 B.t.u. per 
lb. The factor of evaporation, in this case, is (1,185 + 
32 — 70) + 970 = 1.182, and the equivalent evapora- 
tion, from and at 212 dee. F., for 4,000 lb. of water is 
4,000 & 1.182 = 4,728 lb. The standard boiler horse- 
power is the evaporation of 34.5 lb. of water per hour, 
from and at 212 deg. F. Hence, the horsepower of the 
boiler, in this case, is 4,728 + 34.5 = 137+ hp. 

Ques.—How many cubic feet of water will be required 
per day of 24+ hr. to supply 15 boilers of 325 hp. each 
when evaporating steam under a gage pressure of 160 Ib. 
per sq.in. at sea level and using feed water at a tempera- 
ture of 110 deg. F.? 

Ans.—The absolute pressure corresponding to 160 |b. 
gage at sea level is 160 + 15 = 175 lb. per sq.in. The 
total heat in the steam above 32 deg. F., for this pressure, 
as taken from the steam tables, is 1,196 B.t.u. per Ib. 
Then, the factor of evaporation is (1,196 + 32 — 110) 
—=- 970 = 1.152, and since the standard boiler horsepower 
is the evaporation of 34.5 lb. of water, from and at 212 
deg. F., the equivalent evaporation, in this case, is 34.5 
—- 1.152 = say 30 lb. per hp. per hr. The total weight 
of water required to supply 15 boilers of 325 hp. for 
ee hris: them le Se Bebe ince) 3,910,000 Ib., 
and the volume of this water is approximately 3,510,000 
56,160 cu.ft. 

Ques.—The elevation at the top of a shaft is 1,050 
and that at the bottom 650 ft. above tidewater. What 
is the pressure per square inch in a water pipe 16 in. 
in diameter, and what is the total pressure at the bottom 
of the pipe when the latter is full of water? 

Ans.—The head of water producing pressure at the 
bottom of the pipe is 1,050 — 650 = 400 ft. The unit 
pressure due to this head is 400 «K 0.434 = 173.6 Ib. 
per sq. in. The sectional area of a pipe 16 in. in diameter 
is 0.7854 «K 16? = say 201 sq.in. Then, assuming the 
pipe is full of water, the total pressure on this area at 
the bottom of the pipe is 201 & 173.6 ~ 2,000 = say 
17.44 tons. The total pressure due to a head of wate’ is 
always found by multiplying the area pressed, in square 
inches, by the unit pressure (lb. per sq.in.). 
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Warrisburg, Penn. 


The Public Service Commission, in order to 
systematize the great amount of work coming be- 
fore it has fixed a rule that hereafter the first 
week of the month will be trial week, the second, 
argument, the third week is set aside for con- 
sideration of reports on cases assigned to various 
commissioners, and the fourth to work of indi- 
vidual commissioners and hearings outside Harris- 
burg. 

Notice has also been served that complainants 
und applicants for hearings and their counsel 
must be ready to proceed at the time fixed for 
their cases. After notice of hearing is served 
counsel is allowed five days in which to notify 
the commission that the date will not be satis- 
factory. 

Reforestation is to Be Discussed 

Members of the State Forestry Commission will 
meet in Hazelton on Sept. 29, at which time 
plans for the prevention of forest fires in the 
anthracite coal field and the restoration of the 
denuded forests will be considered. The officers 
of the state will confer with the officials of coal 
companies who operate in the field indicated. 
Plans for the meeting are now under way and 
details will be announced later. 

Among the companies who will be represented 
and which take a big interest in this meeting are 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co., and the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. A number of coal companies 
\ave already started to reforest their lands. 

Income of State Fund Will be Large 

Judging from the way business is being written 
by the State Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
Fund, the total premium income of the state fund 
will be close to a million dollars by the end of 
the year. The revenue already in sight is over 
three-quarters of a million dollars and there has 
been a steady flow of new business, while some 
reports have been received of employers who held 
liability insurance turning to the state fund. 

The number of policies is now about 14,000. 
The experience of the state fund, which has been 
unusual in many respects, is attracting wide at- 
tention among insurance people. The fund has 
had but few big accidents to compensate and 
the results for the year are being awaited with 
interest. 

State Constabulary Does Good Work 


Members of the state constabulary, who have 
been termed the “‘American Cossacks’ by union 
leaders, and the abolition of whose organization 
these union leaders have sought to bring about, 
have been proving just the organization to pro- 


tect the United Mine Workers of America in the 
I. W. W.. crisis: 
For several weeks the upper end of the an- 


thracite field has been in a reign of terror, caused 
by the presence of I. W. W. leaders who so in- 
flamed the minds of foreign-speaking coal min- 
ers that the strength of the miners’ organization 
was seriously threatened. 

At the first sign of trouble state troopers 
and squads of deputy sheriffs were on the scene 
and for several weeks the “‘American Cossacks” 
have been battling to preserve law and order and 
to protect the United Mine Workers of America 
organization. 

While they were out putting down riot and dis- 
order, officials of the mine workers were tray- 
eling throughout the district pleading with their 
members to remain loyal to the organization. 

“The Cossacks” have been the men of the hour 
in Luzerne and Lackawanna Counties and their 
ability to meet all situations and fight when a 
fight is necessary has perhaps put down the I. W. 
W. agitation and saved the United Mine Workers 
of America. Enthusiasm of the former organiza- 
tion, which is on strike in Jessup and the vari- 
ous boroughs throughout the upper region, has 
been considerably dampened following the whole- 
sale arrests in Old Forge recently. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Minooka—In order to quell a fire in the work- 


ings of the National Colliery of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western R.R. coal department 
under West Minooka, officials of the company 


have decided to dig a trench 30 ft. wide 60 ft. 
deep and approximately one-half mile in length. 
Two steam shovels are already at work and con- 
siderable time will be required to complete this 
excavation. 

Wilkes-Barre—Anthracite shipments for August 
amounted to 5,531,097 tons as compared with 
5,462,127 tons for August of 1915 and 5,452,878 
tons for July of the present year. Strikes and 
the celebration of feast days interfered with oper- 
ations. The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. led in ship- 
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ments with a total of 1,026,074 tons, the Reading 
being second, with 1,000,667 tons. The Lacka- 
wanna shipped 875,131 tons and the Erie 658,044 


tons. The Delaware & Hudson Co. produced 
572,822 tons. 


Hazleton—The operations of the G. B. Markle 
Coal Co. have been working quite steadily all sum- 
mer, despite the labor shortage. They lead all 
the individual operators in production during 
1914 and 1915 with a tonnage of over 1,000,000 
tons. According to the latest reports they will 
retain the position during 1916, being the heay- 
iest individual producers in this district. 

Port Clinton—The tonnage of coal carried via 
the Schuylkill Canal this season will likely be 
the smallest in the history of navigation, as the 
culn deposits in the channels have just been 
removed sufficiently to admit of transportation 
between here and Philadelphia for the first time 
since last year. 

Nesquehoning—On the ground that it pays 75 
per cent. of the school taxes in Mauch Chunk 
township the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. is 
opposing the plans of the school board to erect 
a new high school building at a cost of $100,- 
000. It claims a violation of the school code law 
in that the cost of the building was originally 
fixed at $60,000 and has appealed to the State 
Board of Edueation. 

Scranton—A surface subsidence occurred in 
the road at Hampton Street and 13th Ave. re- 
cently. The hole was about 5 ft. deep and is 
said to be over a surface vein of the Sloan-Cen- 
tral workings of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. Co. 

Ashley—Felix Philopowicz, of Philadelphia, has 
brought suit against the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co., asking $20,000 damages for injuries 
sustained by a fall of rock in the mines, while em- 
ployed as a miner some eighteen months ago. 

Lansford—Extensive stripping operations are 
now being conducted by the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. between here and Nesquehoning. 


Tamagqua—The collieries in this district are 
beginning to suffer from lack of water due to 


the continued drouth, and unless there is a rain- 
fall soon the operators will be compelled to haul 
water via the railroads. 


Bituminous 


Somerset—-The coal operators of Somerset 
County are considering the advisability of or- 
ganizing an association to promote their inter- 
ests, especially along those lines which will enable 
them to market the product of their mines to 
better advantage. 

Connellsville—Connellsville is to haye a mine- 
rescue station, which is intended to serve the 
section of the coke region in the immediate vi- 
cinity of Connellsville and also the city and en- 
yirons. This will be the second station in the 
coke region to be established in furtherance of 
the plans of the. Associated Companies to pro- 
vide district facilities for rescue work. A sta- 
tion has already been located at Orient for the 
equipment and support of which the coke com- 
panies in that district will make annual contri- 
butions based on tonnage output. The Connells- 
ville station will be maimtained on the same plan. 
The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has been operating three 
stations of its own for a number of years. When 
the Connellsville station is equipped there will 
be a total of five in the region. At each of these 
stations a full complement of rescue apparatus will 
be constantly kept on hand. Teams from the 
several mines and coke plants in the districts 
will be sent to these stations, for special instruc- 
tions. Through the establishment and mainte- 
nance of the station the companies which assist 
in its support will be allowed a total reduction 
in compensation insurance rates of 30c. per $100 
of payroll. 

The production of coke in the Connellsville 
region for the week ending Sept. 9 aggregated 
348 371 tons, of which the merchant operators 
produced 150,819 tons, while the miners in- 
terests made 233,555 tons. Compared with: the 
previous week this shows a loss of 19,771 tons, 

Rices Landing—Important improvements are in 
progress at the plant of the Crucible Coal Co. 
having in view enlarged output and better facili- 
ties. A new steel tipple is being erected to take 
the place of the wooden one which has done sery- 
ice since the plant was started. A new hospital 
and several dwellings are among other improve- 
ments made. The plant now has a capacity of 30,- 
000 tons of coal per month and in time it is ex- 
pected to more than double this amount. Part 
of the coal is shipped by boat and part by rail. 

Johnstown—The mine rescue car of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines recently arrived at Hastings, 
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where it will remain until Oct. 8, after which ir 
will be taken to Arcadia, remaining there until 
Oct. 14. The car is in charge of J. ¥. Berry and 
a corps of assistants. 

Monongahela—Fire, supposedly of incendiary 
origin, recently destroyed the two coal tipples of 
the Diamond Coal Co. at Houston Run. ‘The fire 
was first discovered in the river tipple but a high 
wind carried it to the railroad tipple adjoining. 
The miners used dynamite to prevent the fiames 
spreading to company houses and other bulidings. 
The loss is estimated at $25,000. Officials of the 
company report that it is probable that the tip- 
ples will be rebuilt at once. 


Brownsville—Coal shipped to the huge byprod- 
uct plants now under construction by the U. §. 
Steel Corporation subsidiaries in Clairton will 
be transported by river. Work of preparation to 
supply the demand from the Bridgeport and other 
mines of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. has already 


begun. River trade will be greatly stimulated. 
Shipments from the Colonial workings of the 


Frick Co. will be made through the Alice opening 
recently purchased from the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has done but little 
river shipping during the last ten years. 

Punxsutawney—A new coal operation is being 
opened at Locust, north of Rochester Mills on the 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh R.R. <A spur 
from this road to the mine opening will be built. 
The operation is being opened on the Ward 
Calderwood farm. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Beckley—The output of mines on the. Virginian 
R.R. is increasing, and some shortage of labor is 
reported. The railroad is putting back into service 
men who were laid off four years ago. 

Bachman—The River Valley Colliery Co. has let 
a contract for the erection of a storage bin for 
coal. This firm is also preparing to build a ecoal- 
ing station for railway locomotives. 

Fairmont—The Monongahela R.R. has engineers 
surveying a line from Fairmont to Bellington in 
Barbour County, where connection can be made 
with the Coal & Coke and Western Maryland 


roads. ; 
On Saturday morning, Sept. 16, at 7:45 a 
pumper going into mine No. 43 of the Con- 


solidation Coal Co. at Monongah, discovered that 
one of the pumps located in an advance head- 
ing had become overheated and had started a fire. 
All men were immediately ordered from the mine 
and the fire reported to headquarters. Rescue and 
fire crews immediately assembled at the mine and 
proceeded to get control of the situation. It was 
found by the rescue crew that in leaving the mine 
six men had been overcome; unfortunately one of 
these men was dead when discovered, the other 
five, however, were brought out and sent to the 
hospital and are rapidly recovering. While it 
appeared at first that the fire might be of con- 
siderable extent it was found to be comparatively 
small and confined to a point near the face of one 
of the advance headings. No particular difficulty 
was found in sealing off the heading close to the 
fire, first with temporary wood brattices and then 
with concrete brattices, into one of which was 
inserted a gate valve. This work was completed 
Sunday morning. As the fire was small and in 
a completely isolated position no further difficulty 
is anticipated and the mine was in shape to 
resume work on Sept. 18. 

Omar—Bids are being received by the Main 
Island Creek Coal Co. for the construction of 
3 mi. of railroad which will be used in the opera- 
tion of new mines to be opened by that company. 


Morgantown—The Lehigh Coal Co. operating 
near here and owned largely by citizens of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, recently filed a petition in voluntary 
bankruptey in the Federal Court at Cleveland, and 
was adjudged bankrupt. This company’s affairs 
have been in litigation in the Circuit Court of this 
county for some time. It is said, however, that 
the company has been operating successfully for 
the past few months and making a profit. Be- 


tween $7,000 and $8,000 had been recently in- 
vested in new equipment. 
VIRGINIA 
Graham—It is reported that the George L. 


Carter interests have purchased a large boundary 
of coal land in Tazewell and Buchanan counties, 
Virginia, and will soon begin the development of 
these properties on an extensive scale. The land 
is situated principally on Big Creek. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham—A_ shortage of freight cars in 
southern cities for the shipment of ores, fruit and 
cotton is beginning to assume serious proportions. 
In the Birmingham district the shortage is also 
affecting the moyement of coal, pig iron and 
other products. 
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Lexington—November will see the completion of 
Lock No. 14, the last of the locks proposed 
by the Federal Government in improvements of 
the Kentucky River. This lock is at Heidelburg, 
Lee County, and with the other improvements, 
it is expected to open water transportation to 
Beattyville. Numbers of mines are to be de- 
veloped in that vicinity, it is stated. 

Whitesburg—In order to meet increased heavy 
coal traffic from the Elkhorn and Boone’s Fork 
coal fields the Louisville & Nashville R.R. is 
doing considerable ballasting, leveling the track, 
etc., besides other improvements. It will be nec- 
essary to add other trains. 


Railroads are remedying the slight car short- 
age existing throughout the Boones Fork and 
Elkhorn field. There is unusual activity through- 
out this section. 


Hazard—Work has begun on the Kentucky River 
Power Co.’s $200,000 plant near Hazard, from 
which this city and the different operating com- 
panies will receive their supply. Long-time con- 
tracts have been made with the coal companies 
consisting of more than 20 firms. 


Weeksbury—The construction of the Long Fork 
branch of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R., from the 
Forks up Left Fork of Beaver Creek to Weeks- 
bury, 26 mi., is rapidly progressing. A number 
of coal companies are getting into readiness to 
ship coal from along this route. The road will 
be completed and in operation within six months. 


Barbourville—When the first locomotive on the 
Cumberland & Manchester R.R., being constructed 
from Barbourville to Manchester, steamed across 
the Clay County line on Sept. 13, there was a 
full-sized celebration. The remaining 12 mi. of 
the line will be rushed to completion and trains 
are to be operating into Manchester by the end 
of November, it is claimed. Three construction 
crews are working night and day. The new line, 
being built by Charles F. Heiderick, of Penn- 
Sylvania, will open up a rich coal and timber 
section, and extensions into Red Bird and other 
rich Clay County sections are projected. 


Middlesboro—The Fernlake Coal Co. has begun 
construction of a new tipple and tramway at its 
operation near here. 


Pineville—Property of the East Jellico Coal Co., 
at Tinsley, was bid in at the commissioner’s sale 
by M. F. Whitehill, of Clarion, Penn., at $102,- 
000, Mr. Whitehill representing the bondholders. 
The company owns extensive areas in Bell and 
Knox Counties. The mines are among the best 
equipped in the section and it is understood that 
the White Log Coal Co., incorporated by Mr. 
Whitehill, D. B. Logan and B. F. Logan, with a 
capital stock of $20,000, will continue their 
operation. 


Central City—Under the eyes of a guard with 
a machine gun, mounted in a commanding posi- 
tion, and by the aid of two. searchlights at 
night, work on reconstruction of the burned tip- 
ple of the Central Coal and Iron Co. is going for- 
ward night and day. Three shifts of workmen are 
pushing the job to completion so that the 300 
miners may return to work. There have been no 
devlopments in the local labor situation. 


OHIO 
Cadiz—Michael Gallagher, of Mount Pleasant 
and Cleveland, is preparing to put in another 
steam shovel in the Beech Springs neighborhood. 


Canton-—A battery of coke ovens of the United 
Furnace Co. plant is slowly being brought up to 
a sufficient heat to permit firing. Fires have 
been going in the ovens for more than a month 
getting them in readiness, and coke will soon be 
produced. 


East Liverpool—The power house of the Storm- 
Loomis Coal Co. at Salineville was completely 
destroyed by fire recently. About 100 miners 
employed in the mine will be thrown out of work 
at least temporarily. 


Bellaire—The annual sub-district Miner’s Day 
will be observed at Bellaire, Ohio, Oct. 7, ae- 
cording to action taken recently by the sub-dis- 
trict board. It is believed that about 10,000 
miners will attend the celebration. 


ILLINOIS 

Dawson—The Dawson mine, recently taken over 
by the newly organized Dawson Coal Co., will 
resume operations in a few days. The company 
houses are being repaired and made ready for 
the occupancy of miners’ families and it has been 
announced that the company store’ will be re- 
opened. The new company now has control of all 
the mines of the Wabash Coal Co. and it is 
understood that all will be in operation soon. 


Staunton—Central Illinois operators are prepar- 
ing for a busy winter. A Jarge proportion of 
the mines are being operated as continuously as 
the car supply will allow. Others which have 
been closed for a time are getting ready to reopen. 
Favorable general conditions and the opening up 
of a western market for Illinois coal through the 


, 


reduction of rates by the Chicago & Alton R.R.° 


are the causes. Reports from other sections are 
that the same expectancy and activity are the 
rule all over the state. 

Springfield—Interest in the Mllinois miners’ 
election to be held Dec. 6 is strong. Vice-Presi- 
dent Frank Hefferly has announced his candidacy 
for state president in opposition to Frank Far- 
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rington, the incumbent. An attempt is being 
mede to create an issue unfavorable to Farrington 
on Farrington’s recent endorsement of Frank O. 
Lowden for the Republican nomination for gov- 
ernor. The candidates for vice-president are 
William Burton, of Herrin, and D. T. Stewart, 
of Christopher. Duncan McDonald, the incum- 
bent, and Walter Nesbit, of Belleville, are the 
candidates for secretary. John Zimmerman, in- 
cumbent, Edward Weick, of Staunton, and Wil- 
liam Sneed, of Herrin, are contending for a place 
on the National Executive Board. 

An order of the Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission regarding the furnishing of coal cars 
by the railroads was recently affirmed by Judge 
Creighton in the Circuit Court. The companies 
have been furnishing coal cars to the mines 
on the basis of what they supplied last year, 
and the coal operators complained to the Com- 
mission, which ordered that the roads furnish 
the cars to the mines as they were required. 

UTAH 

Salt Lake City—More orders are being received 
now by Utah coal mines than at any previous 
time in three years, but the mines are unable to 
obtain enough cars to haul their output. Many 
coal dealers are ordering at the same time, and 
indications are that the demand will continue 
sharp until the first of the coming year. 
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Edinburgh, Scotland—The 23d annual confer- 
ence of the National Union of Scottish Mine 
Workers, at which 94,000 miners were represented, 
was recently held under the presidency of Robert 
Smillie. It was resolved that in view of the 
urgency which exists for a full output of coal, 
the members of the union be strongly recom. 
mended to ballot in favor of the mines being 
kept open six days per week. It was also moved 
that steps be taken to insure surface workers 
having the same percentage of increases in wages 
as those employed underground. 
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R. R. Atkins, now chief engineer for the Federal 
Coal Co., has been advanced to the position of 
assistant superintendent. 


E. T. Jones, of Hollsopple, Penn., has resigned 


as a mine boss for the Victor Coal Co. He will 
take two or three months’ rest before resuming 
work. 

Edward Johnson, one of the owners of the 


Lorain Coal and Dock Co., of Columbus, is recoy- 
ering from an operation for appendicitis at a local 
hospital. 


D. M. MacWhirter has resigned his position as 
assistant superintendent of the Federal Coal Co., 
Straight Creek, Ky., to go into engineering work 
with Johnston & Johnston, Pineville, Ky., begin- 
ning Oct. 1. 

James A. Meehan, a well-known mining man, 
was recently chosen general superintendent of the 
operation of the Kennerly Coal Co. ‘ He will have 
charge of the Meco, Pretoria Confluence, and 
other plants. 


Hugh Gaffney, former superintendent of the 
Provident mine at St. Clairsville, Ohio, who re- 
signed recently, has been made superintendent of 
the Black Oak mine of the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Coal Co. at Lafferty. 

Ray G. Baker has resigned his position in the 
engineering department of Pardee Brothers & 
Co., Latimer mine, and accepted the position of 
assistant engineer for the Ellsworth Collieries 
Co., at Ellsworth, Penn. 


M. A. McGinnis and Alfred J. Tonge, coal-mine 
superintendents from Nova Scotia, recently visited 
the Fairmont region inspecting mining machin- 
ery. They expect to install new equipment in 
their mines in Nova Scotia. 

W. D. Gulley recently leased the coal mine of 
the La Belle Iron Works at Wheeling, W. Va., and 
will operate it himself. The mine has been idle 
for some time, but it is expected to be ready 
for operation within a few days. 

Richard Bowen, of Plains, Penn., who has filled 
positions in the mine from door boy to mine fore- 
man, is a candidate for the position of mine in- 
spector. Mr. Bowen is now a foreman for the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. He is a graduate of the 
Wilkes-Barre Y. M. C. A. School of Mines. 

W. H. Cunningham, secretary of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Operators’ Association, together with 
counsel for the coal operators, expects to attend 
what is believed to be the final hearing before 
an Interstate Commerce Commission examiner on 
the proposed increase in freight rates on West 
Virginia coal to Lake points in Detroit, Sept. 26. 

Secretary B. F. Nigh, of the Michigan-Ohio- 
indiana Coal Association, has started on a mem- 
bership campaign, covering all three states in- 
cluded in the organization. Quite a few retailers 
in the territory are not members of the organiza- 
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tion and it is planned to secure as many mem- 
bers as possible by circular letters ‘and personal 
solicitation. 

M. A. Rowan, mining engineer for the coal 
properties of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois R.Kh., 
with headquarters at Nokomis, Ill., is temporarily 
located at Clinton, Ind., opening the old KlondykKe 
shaft in the No. 4 vein, and preparing to sink a 
shaft to the No. 5 vein west of it. The additional 
shafts will make a total of twelve mines on 
these properties, located in Indiana and Illinois. 
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Robert E. Owen, a retired employee of the coal- 
mining department of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R., died recently at his home in 
West Scranton, after an illness of several weeks. 
He was for many years employed as_ fireboss 


at the Bellevue colliery, and was pensioned in 
January of this year. Mr. Owen is surviwed by 
his wife and three sons. 

John V. Beekman, for many years connected 


with the Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co., passed 
away at his home at Plainfield, N. J., recently. 
Mr. Beekman was born in 1842 at Somerville, 
N. J. About 1870 he engaged in the manufacture 
of rotary engines, pumps, ete., being a member 
of the firm of John A. Lighthall-Beekman & Co., 
with works at Imlay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. This 
company Was absorbed by the Lidgerwood Manu- 


facturing Co. in 1873, Mr. Beekman assuming 
charge of the works of that company, and was 
the inventor of many improvements in hoisting 


engine design. He gradually withdrew from active 
participation in business about 10 years ago, 
devoting his later years to outdoor pleasures, 
becoming an enthusiastic motorist and golfer, 
being a member of several golf clubs, and a 
familiar figure on the golf course at Pinehurst, 


N. C., where he spent his winters. For many 
years Mr. Beekman had been a member of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers. His 


death is keenly felt by his surviving family, and 
by many of the men with whom he was formerly 
associated. 
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Youngstown, Ohio-—Construction of 87 byproduct 


coke ovens by the Brier Hill Steel Co. will be 
begun by Jan. 1. 

Memphis, Tenn.—The Pittsburgh Coal Co. is 
building three new tugs of modern type to in- 
crease its fleet here. 

Red Ash, Ky.—The Stines Coal Co. has been 


incorporated here with $1,000 capital, by Henry 


Stines, Lewis and Thomas Francis. 
Pineville, Ky.—The Crane Creek Coal Co., a 
new development on Yellow Creek, is reported 


to have been purchased by Middlesboro interests. 


Ebensburg, Penn.—Twenty-five carloads of ma- 
terial to be used in the new mining operation on 
the John. Kirschner farm, near Ebensburg, have 
already arrived. 

Cabin Creek, W. Va.—The Consolidated Coal 
and Mining Co. has let a contract to Tom Storey 
to build 40 cottages, each to have four rooms, 
hardwood floors, etc. 

Frankfort, Ky.—The State Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board has adopted the merit rating 
schedule, as of Aug. 1. This applies to all risks 
subject to merit rating. 

Uniontown, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Fuel Co. 
was recentliy organized with a capital of $10,009. 
The incorporators are 8S. A. Carson, F. W. New- 
hall, W. H. Long, all of Uniontown. 

Viper, Ky.--A new coal development is planned 
here by W. A. Seott and others. It is planned 
to develop the old Brashear tract—the develop- 
ment of which was started last year. 

Canton, Ohio—The Huff Run Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $20,000. The 
incorporators are B. F. James, August Heimann, 
Grace M. James, Albert Ess and Albert Heimann. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Pretoria Smokeless 
Coal Co. of Philadelphia, with mines in Somerset 
County, has been organized. The capital stock is 
$5,000, and Ruth E. Dick, of Philadelphia, is 
treasurer. 

Connellsville, 





Connellsville Indian 
Creek Coal Co. was recently organized with a 
capital of $6,000. The incorporators are Henry 
A. Porter, K. K. Kramer, and J. N. Grey, all of 
Connellsville. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The Wet Branch Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$50,000, by J. G. Farquhar, L. D. Burns, E. H. 
Shonk, Russell G. Quarrier and N. E. Farry, all 
of Charleston. 

Barbourville, Ky.—It is announced that the 
Cumberland & Manchester R.R., to connect Bar- 
bourville and Manchester, Clay County, will be 
completed by Nov. 15. Half of the 24 mi. is 
already finished. 


Penn.—The 
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Penn.—The Penn Smokeless Coal 
Co. of Boswell, Penn., operating near Jerome, 
Somerset County, has purchased 240 acres of 
coal land in the same county on the Baltimore & 


Ohio R.R. near Stoyestown. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Amend Coal Co. was re- 
cently organized in Pittsburgh with a capital of 
$100,000. The incorporators are J. R. Eisaman, 
J. E. Amend, C. E. Cowan, Paul Johnson, R. W. 
Playford, all of Pittsburgh. 


Houston, Tex.—The American Production Co, of 
Houston, has been organized with a capital stock 
of $100,000, for the purpose of producing coal 
and oil. The incorporators are Charles Mitchell, 
L. B. Prewitt and H. H. Hurd. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The William Penn Coal Co. 
has been organized by Alexander R. Watson, 
John A. Clark, Jr., Dan E. Percell, August H. 
Cane and Edgar B. Rowe, of Fairmont. The 
company is capitalized at $100,000. 

Connellsville, Penn.—A coal tract of 1,750 acres 
lying in Indiana and Cambria counties has been 
transferred to the Vinton Land Co., the land hold- 
ing subsidiary of the Vinton Colliery Co., of 


Pittsburgh, 


Vintondale. The consideration involved is 
$349,494.82. 
Charleston, W. Va.—W. H. and A. S. Soper, 


Cc. A. Snyder and W. J. and M.-E Tutt, all of 
Des Moines, Iowa, have incorporated the Marine 
Smokeless Coal Co., and plan to open mines in the 
smokeless region with a view to engaging in the 
export trade. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Equitable Coke Co., of 
Pittsburgh, has bought the Harwick mine of the 
Allegheny Coal Co. and appointed C. L. Terry 
general manager. The Buffalo office of the Alle- 
gheny company will hereafter be conducted by 
the Equitable company. 

Bay City, Mich.—Handy Bros., of Bay City, 
recently closed a deal with the Consolidated Coal 
Co., of Saginaw whereby the latter acquired a 
large number of coal leases lying adjacent to its 
coal properties in Saginaw County. The consider- 
ation is stated as being $150,000. 

Greensburg, Penn.—P. W. Doyle, of Greens- 
burg, has been awarded two large mine contracts 
in Armstrong and Cambria Counties. One of 
these is for shaft work at Sagamore, Armstrong 
County, and the other for a shaft and slope at 
Kelso, near Johnstown, Cambria County. 


Sandusky, Ohio—The Kelleys Island Line and 
Transport Co.’s North Dock, at Kelleys Island, 
burned recently. The origin of the fire is un- 
known. About 1,000 tons of coal held in pock- 
ets on the dock fell into the lake as the support- 
ing timbers were burned away. 

Washington, D. C.—Restoration to entry of 
nearly 457,900 acres heretofore included in 
coal-land withdrawals in New Mexico, North Da- 
kota, Utah and Wyoming was recently announced 
by Secretary Lane. Of the total, 324,000 acres 
are in Wyoming, and 113,000 acres in New Mexico. 

Fairmont, W. Va.—About 20 new houses have 
been built, while 20 more are in process of con- 
struction at the Baxter mine of the Stafford Coal 
Co. These houses are single-family affairs, neatly 
painted brown with white trimmings. One hun- 
dred more men are desired at this mine. 


Evansville, Ind.—The Evansville Coal Exchange, 
comprising practically all the wholesale and re- 
tail dealers of the city has been organized and 
L. H. Kramer chosen secretary. He will con- 
duct a credit bureau. It is stated that the Evans- 
ville dealers will advance prices shortly. 

Baltimore, Md.—The Big Ben Coal Co. has been 
incorporated by Baltimorians for $200,000 for 
the purpose of mining and marketing coal. The 
incorporators are Henry Zollers, Jr., Edward F. 
Shea, Samuel Duer, Thomas D. Springer, Edward 


W. Wimmer, Eugene C. Zollers, and Edward J. 
Star. 
Philadelphia, Penn.—J. S. Wentz & Co., coal 


operators, with offices in the Land Title Build- 
ing, has taken the entire 17th floor of the build- 
ing, with the exception of two small rooms, for 
its main offices. H. C. Barr, the sales manager, 
under the recent enlargement will occupy room 
L719) 

Fairmont, W. Va.—Surveying for the new addi- 
tion to the Fairmont Mining Machinery Co.’s plant 
has been completed, and the excavation work 
will be begun immediately. Work at the plant 
at present is being retarded somewhat because 





of an inability to secure material from the 
steel mills. 
Connellsville, Penn.—Traffic between Connells- 


ville and Cumberland, Md., on the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. was recently tied up indefinitely when 
10 cars of coal in a train of 60 cars were de- 
railed in the Sand Patch tunnel at the crest of the 
Allegheny Mountains. The accident was due to a 
broken rail. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Certain real estate belong- 
ing to the Marmet Coal Co. and other defendants 
in the suit brought against it by the People’s Coal 
Co. will be sold under order of the United States 
District Court on Sept. 30, at 11 o’clock a.m., 
by the United States marshall. The properties 
to be sold are valued at $12,753.40. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The William Penn Coal Co., 
recently chartered, will take over the Phoenix 
mine near Clarksburg, and open another shaft in 
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the same territory. The capital stock of this 
firm is $100,000 and the incorporators are Alex- 
ander R. Watson, John A. Clark, A. H. Kane, E. 


Rowe, of Fairmont, and Daniel E. Pursell, of 
Clarksburg. 
Washington, Penn.—It seems assured that the 


Pennsylvania R.R. will build the Wheeling coal 
road which has been surveyed from Wheeling to 
Marianna. This road will compete with the 
projected Wheeling & Eastern line into Green 
County and through to the Monongahela River. 
About 70 per cent. of the right-of-way has, already 
been secured. ° 


Philadelphia, Penn.—A local firm of bitumi- 
nous operators a few weeks since contracted with 
the French government for the delivery of 1,000,- 
000 tons of coal, but has as yet been unable to 
make any shipments, due to the scarcity of ves- 
sels. It i$ thought that the French authorities 
will supply ships for the movement of the coal 
in a short time. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Federal Government has 
authorized a survey of the upper Warrior River 
to ascertain the cost of construction of the pro- 
posed lock and dams at Palos Ferry, Walker 
County. It has been stated that this work could 
be done for approximately $300,000 and would 
make water transportation available for a vast 
tonnage of coal in the upper Warrior field. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia  Stor- 
age Battery Co. has recently opened an office in 
Huntington, W. Va., which will be in charge of 
E. H. Becker, who will specialize on electric 
locomotive batteries. The office is located at Hotel 
Huntington. Mr. Becker was formerly connected 
with the Philadelphia Storage Battery Co. and 
bi in charge of the Pittsburgh office for some 
ime. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indiana Retail Coal 

Merchants’ Association will hold its first conven- 
tion in Indianapolis, Oct. 2. Questions relating 
to freight rates and accommodations, legislation, 
the kind of coal that can be obtained, and other 
conditions under which business is done will be 
considered and investigated. It is the purpose to 
organize a branch in every city and town in 
Indiana. 
_ Bangor, Maine—A loss of $125,000 was caused 
Sept. 10 by the destruction of the coal pockets of 
Stickney & Babcock and the Hincks Coal Co., to- 
gether with the factory and stores of T. Hag- 
gerty & Sons. Some 6,000 tons of coal, two- 
thirds of which was anthracite, together with the 
towers, engines, pockets, wagons, sheds, stables 
and coal-handling machinery and supplies, were 
destroyed. All of the concerns affected plan im- 
mediate rebuilding. 


Washington, D. C.—Proposal of the St. Louis 
& San Francisco RR. to apply a scale of actual 
net weight at the point of origin on carload ship- 
ments of washed coal from the South, was sus- 
pended recently by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission until Jan. 11, pending investigation. 
Coal and coke traffic from Alabama stations of 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, and the Birming- 
ham & Southern, and from Memphis to interstate 
destinations, is involved. 


Seattle, Wash.—Coal is now being moved by 
the U. S. Government’s Alaska R.R. from the 
Matanuska fields to tidewater at Anchorage, the 
first trainload having been shipped out the first 
part of September. Alaskans are generally of the 
impression that this will mean cheaper fuel for 
the entire country, and it is confidently predicted 
that it will be followed by new industrial and 
mining expansion in the north, particularly in the 
way of the establishment of copper smelters in 
Cordova. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The Monongah Service Co. 
has started the construction of a water-works 
system, which will supply a number of mining 
communities in the West Fork Valley. The pump- 
ing station will be located on the Tygarts Valley 
River, above Kingmont. This will assure the de- 
velopments on Helen’s Run, and at Monongah 
a good supply of water, and it is likely that 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. will receive 
some of its water supply from this company, 
getting service at Monongah. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—During the past week the 
rumor was current in financial circles that the 
Reading company was about to distribute its 
shares of stock in the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. to its stockholders. This it was said 
was to be done to meet the terms of the recent 
decision of the court ordering a seperation of the 
railroads from the mining business. The rumor 
was also prevalent at the same time that Presi- 
dent Schwab of the Bethlehem Steel Co. was 
about to purchase the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co, from the railway. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Pittsburgh Vein Opera- 
tors’ Association of Ohio has filed a complaint 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission against 
the coal-carrying roads, asking that a differential 
of 50c. a ton be established in favor of coal from 
the No. 8 Ohio district and the Hocking district 
as against coal from West Virginia, Kentucky and 
Tennessee, moving to northern Ohio, Indiana and 
southern Michigan points. The complaint is in 
line with that now before the commission in the 
Hocking Valley case, filed by the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co. The existing differential is 25c. 
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Brownsville, Penn.—Continuing developments 
near Brownsville, the W. Harry Brown interests 
have begun grading for a row of dwelling houses 
along a new brick road in Fayette County. These 
houses will extend from Alicia schoolhouse 
toward Brownsville. The Stark Construction Co., 
contractor, has a steam shovel at work leveling 
the tract. At the same time it is preparing to 
lay a concrete floor at the new storage plant at 
the northern end of Alicia. The houses in ques- 
tion will be the beginning of a considerable 
building operation. It is said that in all about 
400 houses will be built. 


Seattle, Wash.—Having uncovered two coal 
measures aggregating about 23 ft. in thickness, 
the Beacon Hill Co., of Seattle, will shortly begin 
the construction of a byproduct plant on the 
property according to A. L. Knouse, president. 
The property has been worked for three years and 
is located just south of the city limits. The 
analyses show that the coal is rich in byproducts. 
Its principle ingredients per ton are: 12 Ib. of 
light oil, 18 lb. of carbolie oil, 20 Ib. of creosote 
oil, 29 lb. of anthracene oil, 48 lb. of piteh resi- 
due and 13 lb. of ammonia. The anthracene oils 
hold in solution some phenol and a large amount 
of anthracene. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Notice has been received 
here by the companies interested that the U. S. 
Department of Justice will shortly file briefs in 
the Supreme Court at Washington in the actions 
against the Lehigh Valley R.R. and the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Ry. in order to compel a final 
separation of the carrying companies from the 
anthracite mining business. This follows the 
verdict of a few months since when the courts 
outlined several plans, either one of which must 
be adopted by the railroad companies to meet 
the terms of the decision as given against them. 
The Government attorneys hope for a final de- 
cision some time during October. 


Columbus, Ohio—The stockholders of the Heat 
and Power Fuel Co., incorporated with an author- 
ized capital of $500,000, under the laws of Dela- 
ware, have organized the company by the election 
of the following directors: N. N. Clark, Balti- 
more; G. C. Sturtevant, Berlin Heights; P. J. 
Carroll, Indianapolis; Harry E. Bennett, Sidney, 
Ohio; James L. Elliott, Columbus; Patrick H. 
Kelly, Marion; and Edward L. Winslow, Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Winslow was elected president and 
general manager; Mr. Elliott, vice-president, and 
P. J. Carroll, secretary. The headquarters will 
be in Columbus. The company has taken over a 
going stripping operation in Indiana and also 
plans to open another stripping operation in 
eastern Ohio. 


Fort Worth, Texas—The Texas & Pacific, Rock 
Island, Fort Worth & Denver City, Missouri, Kan- 
sas & Texas, and other railroads that have been 
depending largely on the Texas coal fields for 
their fuel supply, report that they are not experi- 
encing any shortage of coal since the strike of 
coal miners in Texas, which began Sept. 1. So 
far the deadlock between the miners and oper- 
ators as to a wage agreement covering the next 
two years is unbroken and there is little prospect 
in sight for an immediate agreement. About 
3,000 miners are idle and practically every coal 
mine in the state is at a standstill. The rail- 
road companies that had been using Texas coal 
are now securing their fuel from Oklahoma, 
Colorado, Kansas and other fields. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—In a special train of Pull- 
mah coaches the Philadelphia & Reading Coa. 
and Iron Co. on Sept. 16 conveyed 200 retail coal 
men and large consumers of anthracite to the 
coal region as its guests at the first-aid contests 
given by the miners at Hast Mahanoy Junction, 
Penn. The visitors were handsomely entertained 
in the coal region, including a dinner served in 
the open air. Among the more prominent officials 
in attendance were E. T. Stotesbury,, president of 
all the Reading companies, and W. J. Richards, 
president of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. The contest was won by the team 
from Shenandoah City colliery with an average 
of 99.3; Wadesville with 98.9 was second, and 
third place was taken by North Franklin with 
97.6. The Philadelphia guests returned to the 
city in the early evening, a buffet luncheon being 
served on board. 


Chicago, Ill.—It is reported that Indiana coal 
mines could produce twice the present output 
if the railroads could supply the cars. The 
car shortage is greater than ever before at this 
time of the year. Orders are sufficient to keep 
every one of the 22,000 miners in the state at 
work six days in the week instead of three, as 
is the ease. The Northwest is said to be more 
than 1,000,000 tons short, and there is no possi- 
bility of making up a ton of this before the Lake 
shipments close, Nov. 1, so that the problem of 
supplying the Northwest in cold weather is a seri- 
ous one. Many Indiana coal companies are un- 
able to meet their contract obligations for daily 


shipments. The demand for steam coal increases 
daily and the seasonal demand for domestic 
coal is heavier than usual because fewer con- 


sumers filled their bins in summer than in former 
years. Prices are advancing and are 35 and 40c. 
a ton higher at the mine than a year ago. The 
railroad traffic managers see no relief ahead in 
the car supply and no one ventures to forecast 
the distress that may develop if the winter should 
be a severe one. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite passing the between-season’s business 
in excellent shape. Acute shortage of bitumi- 
nous occasions alarm. Most severe car shortage 
of the season in the Lake district. Price situ- 
ation confusing. Domestic trade opens up in 
the Middle West. 


Anthracite—A slight reactionary tendency occa- 
sioned by the usual backing and filling process 
incident to the between-season’s business is noted, 
though the market continues substantially above 
the average for this period. Retailers have suffi- 
cient business to carry them through easily while 
wholesale buyers have ceased asking quotations, 
taking it for granted that the full circular will 
apply on all orders placed. Independent opera- 
tors with any surplus coal are able to obtain good 
premiums on prompt shipments. Shipments to 
Down East points are subject to delay of several 
days, pending the arrival of coal to fill out car- 
goes. The unmistakable symptoms of impend- 
ing shortages is regarded as ominous, and some 
of the less conservative members of the trade 
are already predicting the possibility of a runaway 
situation when the full winter’s business gets 
under way. 


Bituminous—Conservative interests are begin- 
ning to view the rush for coal with open alarm. 
The situation has resolved itself into a general 
seramble for coal of any kind, and almost irre- 
spective of price, with the result that fictitious 
values are the rule. On what little free coal ap- 
pears in the market, there are violent fluctuations, 
and a general readjustment will be necessary 
to put the trade on a more stable basis. Already 
instances are noted of brokers being forced into 
the open market for tonnage to meet their con- 
tract obligations, and other instances of con- 
sumers buying spot coal and charging it against 
their suppliers. And in spite of ruling high 
prices, there seems to be no possibility of keep- 
ing them from ‘going still higher as the season 
advances. More vessels are available in the ex- 
port trade, while freights are lower, but it is now 
a question of getting the coal, as there is ap- 
parently none available for prompt shipment. 
Stocks at all tidewater ports are far below normal, 
and are probably the smallest in years at Hamp- 
ton Roads. The scarcity of free coal and the 
uncertainty over the car-supply outlook tends to 
restrict speculation, but operators are becoming 
very conservative over future commitments. 


Lake Markets—The most pronounced car short- 
age of the season in the Pittsburgh district, sup- 
plemented by a like scarcity of vessel capacity, 
is seriously interfering with the Lake movement, 
and there is now definite talk of all-rail shipments 
to the Northwest. Supplies at the loading ports 
are so small that boats are frequently forced to 
make several ‘different ports to obtain full car- 
goes. Steam consumption is increasing in all di- 
rections, particularly in the iron and steel in- 
dustries, and it is generally agreed that the mar- 
ket is on the point of further substantial advances. 
The abnormally high price level still rules but 


the situation is much confused in this respect, 
operators in many instances naming fictitious 
figures te test out the market. At the moment 


the only prospects for a readjustment to more 
stable conditions in sight is when Lake navigation 
closes Dec. 1, which should release considerable 
tonnage and tend to relieve the heavy pressure 
for coal. On what few contracts are expiring 
at this time, operating interests are refusing to 
consider renewals. 


Middle Western—Increased strength in the do- 
mestic market is the feature of the week. Retail- 
ers are finding that they have overstayed the 
market in their hopes of obtaining lower prices, 
and there has been a heavy influx of orders. Re- 
tail stocks are understood to be substantially 
below normal, and this will throw an enormous 
demand on the market later. In view of_ the 
shortage of a million tons at the upper Lake 
ports, it is now generally accepted that there 
will have to be a heavy all-rail movement in that 
direction, and plans are being made accordingly. 
Reports in all manufacturing lines of maximum 
consumption continue monotonously the same, par- 
ticularly in the iron and steel industries, which 
are operating at especially high capacity. The 
reduction in rates to Kansas points, supplemented 
by the restricted production occasioned by. the 
labor difficulties there, has opened a mew outlet for 
Middle Western coal that is taking considerable 
tonnage. 


A Year Ago—Hot weather causes a collapse 
in the anthracite market. Bituminous continues 
to improve slowly. Shortage of vessels causes a 
heavy slump in exports. Car and labor supply 
becoming important factors. 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Boston News Bureau-—-When a man studies the 
situation carefully and unbiasedly, he is forced 
to the conclusion that primarily the country is 
sound in practically all essential requirements. 
There has been no over-stimulation in any par- 
ticular. Values today measured by earnings are 
far above prices. We think at times that we have 
fully discounted our prosperity, but so far as 
the best judgment reasons we are far from it. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that senti- 
ment has been remarkably conservative, consid- 
ering all the favorable conditions which have 
developed. No one ever imagined that our foreign 
trade would total the figures it has. No one 
ever dreamed that we could corral foreign gold 
to the extent that we have. No one ever thought 
that our earning power could total what it has. 
Now that we are approaching a national election 
the prospect of a broader and a stronger govern- 
mental policy is making for a greater financial 
and commercial confidence. The end of the war 
will bring forward economic problems that will be 
a menace if not settled right. 


Iron Age—The drift of the steel trade is toward 
higher prices and greater difficulties in deliv- 
ery. In brief, the situation is that Europe will 
take whatever amount of steel American mills 
will agree to deliver when wanted, and that 
domestic buyers are providing for their wants 
in the first half of 1917 at prices they were un- 
willing to consider two months ago. Consumers 
are acting on the more definite signs that with 
the war prolonged through 1917 the steel works 
of the country will continue to have to choose be- 
tween buyers. A significant case is the buying 
of 230 locomotives by the New York Central. 
Deliveries are not wanted before the last quarter 
of 1917. Locomotive works could build them 
earlier, but the railroads looked rather to the 
steel situation and to the large impending foreign 
orders. 


Bradstreet—Further progress, the 
this week’s dispatches, typifies confidence in the 
future, and while industry strains to meet de- 
mand, consumptive requirements seem to proceed 
apace at a record gait home needs, added to 
foreign wants, being dual preéminent factors, with 
America freed of practically all foreign competi- 
tion. High prices cause some purveyors to be 
cautious, but in the great majority of cases these 
only seem to whet demand, climbing tendencies 
with persistent strength virtually having elim- 
inated expectations of lower levels for manufac- 
tured goods. In any event, demand is extraor- 
dinary, orders for spring account are coming out, 
most producers are taxed to the utmost to fill 
wants, the agricultural sections, buoyed by better 
conditions as to late crops and high prices for 
those already garnered, are settling old accounts, 
and at most centers shelves are barren of carried- 
over stocks. 


Dry Goods Economist—Converters of cotton 
goods are being sounded by the mills as to con- 
tracts for 1918. Naturally, at this date, with so 
many important contingencies likely to arise, 
even the biggest operators are unwilling to place 
contracts for delivery more than a year in 
advance at the prices which are now ruling, espe- 
cially when these prices represent an advance 
of fully 50 per cent. over those of two years ago. 
For example, a gray cotton which then sold at 
9e. is being offered for 1918 delivery at 13c. 


Dun—In nearly all important industrial and 
mercantile lines the trend is toward a further 
increase in activity, and is exceptionally marked 
in some directions. Manufacturing plants are 
being operated to their capacity, the shortage in 
the supply of labor being practically the only 
deterrent to additional expansion. The demand 
for fall merchandise is encouragingly brisk and 
the general business sentiment is optimistic. In 
the Central States the movement of commodities 
continues well sustained and reflects prosperous 
conditions. Commercial failures this week in the 
United States are 264 against 243 last week, 277 
the preceding week, and 351 the corresponding 
week last year. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—A greater 
amount of wool was sold last week than for some 
time. Sales aggregate 7,000,000 lb. Manufac- 
turers are realizing that prices will be no lower 
and that Boston is the cheapest market in the 
world today. Transactions have been chiefly on 
domestic wools. They include all kinds of terri- 
tories, both graded and original, and also fleeces. 
To a large extent, activity in the woolen goods 
market has declined because it is a between- 
seasons period and also because of earlier buying. 
A serious problem confronts producers on heavy- 
weight fabrics, and it is expected that fabric 
weights will be cut to the lowest possible points. 
The cotton goods market has shown more activity 
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during the last week partly because buyers are 
beginning to realize the situation and _ partly 
because manufacturers have been willing to ac- 
cept prices somewhat lower than were noted a 
week or so ago. The export situation is being 
neglected to an extent at present because the 
domestic situation compels the sale of goods to 
the domestic buyers. Some believe that con- 
sumption of goods actually only started and that 
it will be much larger than it has been. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distribution of 
dry goods for the current week shows a Substan- 
tial gain over the corresponding period of a year 
ago. Spring sales on our lines of ginghams have 
been so much in excess of past years that they 
will be sold up shortly. Spring sales on our 
other lines of merchandise now being shown: on 
the road are heavy, indicating that retailers have 
every confidence in the continuance of good busi- 
ness. More customers have been in the market 
during the week. Collections are in excess of 
the same period of a year ago. The market on 
domestic cotton goods is strong and active. 


MARKET OPINIONS 


The current market situation as viewed by some 
of the leading companies is: 


F. D. Gieason Coal Co., Detroit, Mich., (by 
F. D. Gleason).—The current market is good, and 
the outlook very favorable. The movement is 
fair, but cars are very scarce. Prices on slack 
are 75e. higher than a year ago, and coarse 
coal 25c. to 35c. higher. The scarcity of coal 
at the head of the Lakes and the unprecedented 
industrial activity are undoubtedly going to result 
in a very active situation. 

Morrison Coal and Coke Co., Baltimore, Md. 
(by L. C. Lorraine).—The market was a trifle 
soft immediately following the threatened railroad 
strike, due to the surplus stocks accumulated, 
but the outlook is good. It is a little difficult 
to get spot coal, but the prompt movement is 
good. Prices on spot coal will average about 
35e. more than at this time last year, and con- 
tract prices are 25c. to 35c. higher. 

Skeele Coal Co., Boston, Mass. (by William A. 
Jepson).—We are short of both santhracite and 
bituminous, and prices are advancing. Both the 
contract and prompt movements are good, and 
with the coming of cold weather the outlook is the 
very best. Consumption of bituminous is very 
heavy. Prices on soft coal at the mines are almost 
double that of last year. The situation is extra- 
ordinary, with shortage of both cars and labor, 
and scarcity of water transportation. There is 
no telling how serious the outcome may be in 
event of bad weather. 

Black Gem Coal and Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 
(by M. A. Rolfe, President)—The market is sat- 
isfactory in every way. ‘The domestic trade is 
taking all the coal produced at good prices, and 
the steam. trade is willing to pay a fair price. 
The outlook is for a prosperous season. Ship- 
ments are behind orders, but contracts are being 
taken care of fairly well. Contract prices are 
fully 10 per cent. higher than last year on coarse 
coal, and from 10 to 25 per cent. higher than 
a year ago on fine coal. Steam consumers are 
not attempting to force prices down this year as 
usual, when they can be assured of delivery. On 
domestic sizes it is very difficult to fill orders 
even at a premium. Most of the mines are only 
able to work about half time because of the 
seareity of cars. 

C. W. Moderwell & Co., Chicago, Ill. (by C. W. 
Moderwell.)—The steam-coal market is unusually 
good, and the domestic trade excellent. A con- 





tinuation of the present inadequate car supply 
will cause a strong market. Orders are coming 


in freely and shippers are behind. The contract 
movement is governed entirely by the car supply. 
Advances in price are about sufficient to take 
care of the increased cost of mining. Shou'd 
there be storms and a cold winter, there will un- 
doubtedly be a shortage of coal in the Northwest, 
as the railroads already have more business than 
they can take care of now. 


Wallins Creek Sales Co., Inc., Pineville, Ky. 
(by E. R. Clayton, Sales Manager).—The market 
is bullish, and the outlook unsatisfactory, because 
of the inadequate car supply. The prompt move- 
ment is very poor, and the contract movement 
unsatisfactory. Prices are higher than a year 
ago. We are unable to fill orders for domestic 
coal at the present time, and it is difficult to pre- 
dict what the outcome will be when the natural 
winter’s demand sets in. The car supply is about 
50 per cent. normal, and this is making it difficult 
to meet obligations on contracts. 


Frank X. Frank, Vancouver, 
are prosperous in this section. 
has improved materially, and_ the 
bright. 


B. C.—Conditions 
The coal trade 
outlook is 


PUT 


Atlantic Seaboard 


PTT 


sa 
FU 


BOSTON 


Strength of Pocahontas and New River main- 
tained. Tidewater receipts light and spot prices 
high. Georges Creek unchanged. Occasional 
sales of Pennsylvania grades at new high figures, 
but only for quick shipment. Anthracite situation 
gets worse. 


Bituminous—One of the interesting features of 
the market is the calm way in which consumers 
accept the situation. There is no feverish anxiety 
to buy; it is simply the watchful attitude that 
might be expected say in an active spring market 
when prices are $2 or so less than at present. 

There is, however, no abatement in the firmness 
of coals at Hampton Roads. Contract demand is 
most insistent, and of itself is more than enough 
to absorb the light receipts at the piers. Inquiry 
for spot coal is steady, much of it coming either 
from shippers who need coal to clear their vessels 
or from consumers seeking to make up the arrears 
on deliveries. We are apparently in for a long 
period of high prices, figures on the recent Pan- 
ama R.R. contract running to Sept. 30, 1917, being 
a more than usually significant development in 
that direction. 

The country-wide shortage of labor is being felt 
in the West Virginia fields to an extraordinary 
degree. Shippers are much hampered by the ina- 
bility of operators to get anything like a normal 
output. In some cases mines are only on a 60% 
basis. 
some idea can be had of the prospect for Decem- 
ber and January. Gradually increasing delays in 
loading will also have a serious effect on this 
market, dependent as it now is in such large 
measure on regular weekly trips of steamers. Five 
or six days’ detention at the loading ports each 
trip would cut in half the usual quota for Tide- 
water New England. 

Occasional cargoes are offered on the open mar- 
ket. They are confined rather closely to shippers 
who in this way try to recoup themselves for 
low-priced contracts undertaken a year ago. The 
$3.25 on ears of that period is in strange contrast 
with prices today. The volume of ‘“‘spot’’ sales 
for inland delivery is relatively small. This trade 
is now adjusted to yearly contracts entered into 
with factors who own rehandling plants and 
steamers that are relied upon to arrive regularly. 
It turns out, however, that some of these inter- 
ests are striving to protect themselves by buying 


Pennsylvania coals all-rail to keep customers 
supplied. 

Georges Creek output is ¢ ‘li light and with 
no prospect of improvement. One or two of the 


smaller agencies have free coal at prices around 
$3.75@4 f.o.b. Philadelphia or $5.25@5.50 along- 
side Boston. Contract obligations on this grade 
are now greater than can possibly be filled and 
there is an increasing number of consumers 
anxious to know where their fuel is coming from. 

The Pennsylvania bituminous interests continue 
conservative on sales. The labor supply is so 
uncertain that many operators have sold only 
a minimum tonnage. When output increases for 
a few days the extra coal is sold on the spot 
market at remunerative prices. If marine trans- 
portation were more plentiful there would be 
ready sale for cargo lots at Boston, Providence 
and Portland. Prices are $5@5.25 alongside, 
depending on quality. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. load- 
ing ports at points indicated, are about as follows, 
per gross ton: 


Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 

fields Som’s’t Creek* 
Philad’la... $2.75@3.30 $3.00@3.60 $3.07@3.17. 
New York.. 3.05@3.60 3.30@3.95 3.37@3.47 
Baltimore. . 3.00@3.10 


F.o.b. mines 1.50@2.10 1.75@2.35 2.00@2.10 


* On contract. 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $4@ 
4.50 f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va. On 
cars Boston and Providence, the range for the 
same coals is $6.25@6.50. 


Anthracite—The demand from the West and 
the near approach of heavy drafts from the big 
cities cause added worry to New England retailers. 
Not only are water shipments slowing up at a 
time when the need is urgent but it is next to 
impossible to get forward domestic sizes in the 
proportion required. Dealers are obliged to accept 
sizes like chestnut and pea when they are in 
distress for egg and stove. Those at points far- 
ther east who are normally able to secure barge 
coal from New York or Philadelphia are in many 
instances chartering schooners av going rates 
hopeful of getting cargoes in seaso: for fall trade. 

There is some anxiety here of the prospect for 
sereenings and steam _ sizes. Cargoes are so 
infrequent that retailers hesitate to displace 
domestic sizes but it is realized that later the 
junior sizes will be in still sharper demand at 
points nearer the mines. Independent coal con- 
iinues to be offered broadcast 

All-rail deliveries have been very satisfactory 
thus far, As a result the line dealers are in 
fairly comfortable position. 


With most of the agencies sold up to 75%" 


COAL AGE 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite orders above normal. All shippers 
heavily booked. Stove and pea very active, 
though egg and chestnut are at a_ standstill. 
Buckwheat in good demand. Bituminous prices 
continue upward. Shippers short on contracts. 
Tide shipments heavy. 

Anthracite—The wholesale market exhibits a 
slight falling off at this time. The heavy con- 
signments to this city during the strike scare, 
with the weather too warm to enable the dealers 
to secure any new business, had a depressing 
effect. However, despite this temporary check 
the business really continues above the average 
for this time of year and all shippers, especially 
the big companies, report an abundance of orders. 
Individual shippers also seem well satisfied, as a 
number of them have instructed their salesmen to 
cease taking any more orders this month for 
the sizes most in demand. 

The large retailers have sufficient business to 
carry them through easily until Oct. 1, and the 
arrival of the first frosts of the year is expected 
to make things improve rapidly. 

The cut prices in the Northeastern section of 
the city are causing much discontent among the 
retailers, and this week the evil spread further 
down town where a new dealer opened an old 
yard and is offering all sizes at prices 25c. less 
than other dealers. 


The shippers continue to hold firm in their 
prices and with rare exceptions ignore offers 
of the dealers to take certain sizes at reduced 


rates. In fact, the wholesale market is in such 
a healthy state that it is unusual to receive a 
request for prices, most buyers taking it for 
for granted that the full circular rates wili pre- 
vail on all orders they place. There are a few 
exceptions on chestnut size only. 

All the broken coal for which contracts were 
made early in the season is being called for at 
$3.50 and any production in excess of this is 
snapped up at $3.60. Undoubtedly egg coal has 
fallen off locally but is sure to react with the 
first cool weather; as the demand to New Eng- 
land points continues, there is no falling off in 
the mine rice of $4.15. 

While the immediate demand for stove has prob- 
ably decreused, owing to the heavier shipments 
to this market, the orders on hand are still out 
of proportion to the other prepared sizes and ship- 
pers are not likely to want for stove business for 
months to come. When other than a regular cus- 
tomer offers to buy, the salesman almost invariably 
tries to have the order carry egg and nut sizes, 
but even then no definite promise of shipment 
is made, 

Chestnut has stood still for the past ten days 
and wv ld actually be weak if this market were 
depend 2 upon to absorb the production. As it 
is, seycral of the largest shippers are now pick- 
ing it up from storage for consignment to the 
West. 

Requisitions for pea are so heavy that it is 
only a question of a short time when the dealers 
here will be receiving storage coal. One large 
company considered going into its storage piles 
this week, but decided to hold off awhile until 
the deaiers are still less critical. The circular 
price of $2.80 is cheerfuily paid by the retail- 
ers; this is $1.70 tess than the next largest 
size, chestnut, and this «ccounts for the demand 
for the one and the indifferent buying of the 
other. 

With the prices for bituminous coal gradually 
increasing, anthracite buckwheat began to stiffen 
materially this week. A short time ago it was 
easy to secure an occasional car of this size at 
the contract price of $1.55, but this figure soon 
changed to circular of $1.65, and now many of 
the individuals are asking and getting from 5ce. 
to 10c. a ton more than this. The other 
steam grades are holding their own, although most 
of them are being moved at the regular contract 
prices. 

As is usual at this time of the year, collec- 
tions are gaining in strength and there is no 
doubt that the lowest ebb of the entire year in 
this respect is now passed. 

The prices per gross ton at mines for line 
shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide ship- 
ment are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken.. $3.60 $4.75 Buck. $1.65 $2.55 

Egg..... 2 tees 25” Bice... . 1.00 1.90 

Stove 4,40 5.60 Boiler... . .90 1.80 

Nutter 4.50 5.55 Barley... a fe) 1.65 
Pea 2.80 3.70 

Bituminous—-The rising market continues’ in 


greater degree than last week. Every grade 
selling here has shared in the increase, the 
changes ranging from 5c. on most of the Fairmont 
coals to 10c. to 15¢c. on Georges Creek and the 
better Pennsylvania fuels, with $2 coal becoming 
common. 

The sustained upward trend is becoming very 
expensive for some brokers, and they are actually 
being compelled to sell coal for less than they 
paid for it, in order to meet their obligations. 
For this reason, most of the trading now is be- 
tween houses. In many instances of unfilled con- 
tracts the charge is often made, particularly by 
the railroads on supply fuel, that the shippers 
are taking advantage of the high prices and 
neglecting their contiicts. There are frequent 
instances of consumers buying coal in the open 
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market and charging the difference 
contractor. 

There is very little spot coal to be had, and 
salesmen in soliciting trade are rarely able to 
quote prices and when they find a customer are 
compelled to hunt for the coal. All quotations 
are made for immediate acceptance, and we know 
of one instance where the price of several cars 
increased 35c. per ton in an hour. The greatest 
activity is probably at the piers, as the coastwise 
shipments, especially to New England ports, 
are heavy. In addition an extensive bunker 
trade at all coast ports has drawn heavily on 
available supplies. 4 

Shortage of cars and labor and restricted rail- 
road movement, continue to affect the situation, 
while the demand for coal is probably greater 
than ever before in the history of the coal busi- 
ness. While present prices may seem high, all 
are agreed that with no prospect of any change 
in present conditions, much higher prices are 
bound to prevail later. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, 


against the 


are about as follows: 

Georges Creek Big Vein............. $2.15@2.25 
South Fork Miller Vein............. 2.15@2.25 
Clearfield (ordinary) ..2. 0.2 po eae 1.85@1.95 
Somerset (ordinary)... 2.0 eee 1.80@1.90 
West’ Va. Freeport: ue ove eee ee 1.80@1.85 
Fairmont gas! ii: 2). 2 eee 1.80@1.90 
Fairmont gas, mine-run............. 1.60@1.70 
Fairmont gas, slack: ). /...2)) seen 1.45@1.55 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 1.60@1.70 
Fairmont mine-run..../... 02a eee 1.50@1.60 
Fairmont slack, 2 920.. ho eee 1.45@1.55 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite gaining strength and premiums paid 
for quick shipments. Bituminous orders plenti- 
ul mye no coal to fill them. New business re- 
used. 


Anthracite—The anthracite situation continues 
to gain strength and some producers are sold up 
for the next six weeks. Shippers who have sur- 
plus stocks are able to obtain premiums for 
prompt shipments. Few wholesale dealers are 
taking on new customers, having all they can 
do under present conditions to take care of their 
regular trade. Several good-sized orders which 
would have netted a handsome profit have been 
refused because of the lack of supplies and the 
uncertainty that confronts the producers. 

Line trade is going full blast and demand is be- 
coming more pressing while dealers are complain- 
ing of slow deliveries. Considerable tonnage 
is moving to Long Island points and the line de- 
liveries in New England are picking up. In 
New York harbor, shippers of large cargoes are 
frequently delayed for several days while wait- 
ing for coal to complete the tonnage required. 

Independent producers and wholesale dealers 
are already obtaining as much as 25¢. above 
company circular for egg and stove, while higher 
premiums have been offered for quick delivery. 
The trade was further stimulated somewhat by 
the threat of the boatmen to quit work. 

Chestnut coal is nearly on a par with egg and 
stove. There is very little surnlus and with 
few exceptions it is bringing full company cir- 
cular. 

Pea coal is freer but demand is normal. Some 
grades were sold at 15c. off but these were the 
cheaper kinds, 

Demand for the steam sizes is stronger. Buck- 
wheat No. 1 is scarce and some shippers are 
getting from 10 to 15c. above regular circular. 
Buckwheats Nos. 2 and 3 are freer but are mov- 
ing easy. ~ 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tide- 
water, at the lower ports, are as follows: 


Circular Tndividual 

BrokeDuass <2 eee $4.95 ea 

Biggs tee see stern 5.45 $5.45@5.70 
Stove Rac 5.70@5.95 
IN Uta ces cence 5S 5.65@5.75 
Pea IA OU kien see 4.00 3.85@4.0v 
Buelow i oe ee pen) 2.65@2.90 
Rice cheney. 2.20 Z.i0@2.20 
Barleyae. ene ee 1.95 1.90@2.00 
Botlersece aneas 2 oe eae 2,20 "RS .aeeee 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. 
higher on account of the difference in water- 
freight rates. 

Bituminous—There are plenty of orders with 
no coal to fill them. Prices remain strong and 
with demand continuing as it is now there does 
not seem to be much opportunity for the delin- 
quent buyer to fill his bins at lower figures. 
Most shippers are refusing to take on new busi- 
ness. 

There is enough coal coming in to take care 
of contracts, but the surplus supply is scarce 
and a stray lot is quickly absorbed. Buyers 
from New England are frequently seen in the 
wholesale district, while others continue to travel 
over the mining regions closing up contracts 
wherever possible, 

No better reports are received from the mines 
regarding ear supply. Shipments to the West 
are delayed considerably by the scarcity of box 
cars. Lack of oms has not permitted as 
much coal to. sent into New England as 
shippers would ha¥e desired. Dealers there have 
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much empty space to be filled before the win- 
ter begins. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades, are as follows: 


Port 
Reading 


Mine 
St. George Price 
George Crk. 


Big Vein. eo $3.50@3.75 $1.95@2.20 


Tyson... 3.30@3.50 3.30@3.50 1.75@1.95 
Clearfield... 3.25@3.60 3.25@3.60 1.70@2.05 
South Frk.. 3.50@3.65 3.50@3.65 1.95@2.10 
Nanty Glo. 3.40@3.50 3.40@3.50 1.85@1.95 
Som’r. Co.. 3.35@3.50 3 35@3.50 1.80@1.95 
Que’ho’ing. 3.30@3.40 3.30@3.40 1.75@1.85 
W. V, Fa’rm’t 

“h’r'qua. 3.60@3.80 3.60@3.80 1.80@2.00 

Mine-run 3.50@3.70 3.50@3.70 1.70@1.95 
West. Md... 3.00@3.20 3.00@3.20 1.45@1.65 


BALTIMORE 


Market tight due to restricted production and 
car scarcity. Prices very firm. Anthracite busi- 
ness stronger. Exports improve. 

Bituminous—There has been a. stiff. market 
the past week. This is due largely to the fact 
that production is still held down by labor scar- 
city, while the car situation has also taken a 
turn for the worse. All better-grade steam coals 
are now at two dollars or better, and the less 
desirable fuels are not far behind. Except for 
gas slack, there are no coals offering for less than 


$1.50. Prices to the trade at the mines are as 
follows: 

Georges Creek Tyson, $2@225; South Fork, 
$2.15; Somerset, $2; Clearfield, $2; Latrobe, 


$1.75; Quemahoning, $2.15; Freeport, $1.70; Fair- 
mont gas three-quarter, $1.65; same, mine-run, 
$1.50; same, slack, $1.40. 


Anthracite—A much better demand has deyvel- 
oped for small sizes, and there is a_ shortage 
in some directions, as it has been difficult to get 
prompt deliveries from the mines. The last of 
the summer order business is now being delivered 
by most of the dealers, who expect to shortly have 
ue comee cleared for the regular fall and winter 
trade. 


Exports—An improvement was noted in exports 
as reported by the Custom House for the past 
week. A total of 6,403 tons was loaded for for- 
eign ports, and the carriers also took 6,641 tons of 
bunker coal. The export report for the month of 
August, just issued, shows a total movement from 
Baltimore of 104,795 tons. Italy led with 25,973 
tons, and Argentina was next with 23,724 tons. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Exports heavy. Coastwise shipments fair. 
Bunker demand good. Stocks depleted and delays 
are serious. Prices firm. 


With the further drop in freight rates, those 
to the Plate having declined $1.25 in the past 
week, more export tonnage could no doubt be 
moved if shippers had the ceal. No coal seems 
available for prompt shipment on new business, 
ali the receipts being required on contract obli- 
gations. Several new destinations appear on 
export shipments for this week. Foreign sailing 
vessels are here in larger numbers than ever 
before. One shipper has five in port this week. 

Coastwise tonnage is moving in fair volume and 
more would be shipped on this class of business 
if the coal was obtainable. The demand from 
New England is insistent and very good prices 
are secured by anyone having free coal. 

The requirements of bunker steamers are very 
large at present, both as to number of steamers 
and tonnage taken. Bunker steamers are receiv- 
ing good despatch, not being subjected to the 
delays experienced by cargo vessels. 

The Norwegian steamship “‘Bjornstjerne Bjorn- 
sen,” blacklisted by the Allies, had considerable 
difficulty in securing bunker coal recently. The 
coal was finally secured from one of the 
small dealers here with no foreign business or 
connections. 

Stocks are far below normal and it seems 
almost impossible for any shipper to accumulate 
a surplus. Business is of the hand-to-mouth 
variety, receipts never quite coming up to require- 
ments. Stocks at Hampton Roads are probably 
the smallest in years. 

Shortage of coal and congestion of vessels of 
course makes for delays; these have been and are 
still serious, both as to vessels loading foreign 
and coastwise. The delays occur waiting at 
anchor for the cargo to arrive; after the vessel 
is at the dock loading is completed in short order, 

Prices are firm as follows for Pocahontas and 


New River: For cargo, $3.75@4 per gross ton. 


$4@4.25 per gross ton plus 10c. 
On tracks for local consump- 
Anthracite, $7.50 per net ton 


For bunkers, 
per ton trimming. 
tion $3.50@3.75. 
delivered. ’ 

Railroad Tonnages—The following is a com- 
parative statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for the weeks ended Sept. 16, 1915- 
16, and for the first 12 weeks of the last halt of 
the years: 





— Week —— 12 Weeks 
1915 1916 1915 1916 
182,047 173,412 2:214,189 1,967,853 
87,680 ° 95,876 1,148,576 1,173,693 
59,597 92,890 809,974 1,042,476 


329,324 372,078 4,172,739 4,184,022 





Nor. & West... 
Ches. & Ohio.. 
Virginian.... . 


Otel av. 
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. Ocean Shipping 


TODO COCO COO eee Eee ee 


AGE 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


But few steamers have been chartered since last 
report for export coal, and these were effected 


at or about rates we recently quoted. 
“Aristotelis ©. Ioannou” 


steamer 


5 


eA LULLLLLLL 


The Greek 
is reported as 


having been chartered in London for coals, from 


Virginia 
loading. 


to Buenos 


Aires at $14.40 


September 


We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer 


as follows: 


West Coast Italy.... 
Marseilles sais. oes 
Barcelona*?........ 
Montevideo........ 
Buenos Aires....... 
Rogariowee cc aes 
Rio Janeirore. so. 3): 
Santose woman ae 4. 
Chile (good port).... 
Havana.... 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 
Cienfuegos......... 
Port au Spain... ..- 
St. Luciavaeeen «2's 
St. Thomasacrer 1h: 
Barbados.....2..... 
Kingston. eee eet 
Curacao™e aemgmer 
Santiago. cme ao. 
Guantanamo........ 
Bermuda yee we 
Vera: Cruzgaeee eer. 
Tampico sae... 2: 


*Spanish dues for account of cargo. 


Sept. 11 Sept. 18 
$27 .60@28.80 $27 .60@30.00 
25.20 25.20@26.40 
21.60@24.00 22.30@25.20 
14.40 14.40 about 
14.40 14.40 akout 
15.60 about 15.60 about 
26 12.25 about 
15 12.75 about 
.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 
.00 about 4.00 about 
.00 about 5.06 about 


.50@ 5.00 
.00 about 
.00 about 
.50 about 
.00 about 
.50@ 5.00 
.25 about 
.50@ 5.00 
.J0@ 5.00 
.00 about 
.00@ 6.50 
.00@ 6.50 


ae 
ADP RRO AOU RORONN 


CORP POP OAUaAat 


“Or other good Spanish port. 


Note. 


Charters for 


Italy, France 


50@5.00 
.60 about 
.GO about 
.50 about 
.00 about 
50@5.00 
.25 about 
.50@5.00 
.50@5.06 
00 about 
506.60 
50 6.00 


14nd p.c. 


and Spain 


read: “‘Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival 
at or off port of discharge.’’ 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following 


vessels have 


cleared with 


cargoes during the past week: 


NORFOLK 


Vessel 
Wethersfield* 
Papat 
Alexander Kjelland® 
Kim* 

Port Curtis? 
Ulysses® 
Jeremiah Smith® 
Panaman? 
Purus? 

Largo Law® 
Staut? 


Bowden® 

Giuseppe Gt 

Ryde® 

Commodore Rollins® 
Hermes*® 

Teresa Accame?* 
Vellore! 

Audun* 

Uranus’? 

Margaret M. Ford?° 
Stephen!?! 

Abaris® 

Caspian?! 


Destination 

Vera Cruz, Mexico 
Dakar, F.W.A. 
Buenos Aires, A. R. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Buenos Aires, A. R. 
Cristobal, C. Z. 1 
Sanchez, San Domingo 
La Palta, A. R. 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Bahia Blanca, A.R. 
Stroemnaes Harbor, 

South Georgia 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 
Italy (any port) 
Buenos Aires, A. R. 
Havana, Cuba 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Genoa, Italy 
Montevideo, Uruguay 
Bergen, Norway 
Italy (any port) 
San Domingo City, 8. D. 
Para, Brazil 
Bordeaux, France 
Valparaiso, Chile 


NEWPORT NEWS 


Dorothy® 
Hermod? 
Frontera® 
Rodfaxe? 
Munalbro? 
Wellington'? 
Mary F. Barrett? 


Piraeus, Greece 
Barbados, B W. I. 
Cienfuegos, Cuba 
Havana, Cuba 
Havana, Cuba 
Dakar, F.W.A 
Fajardo, Porto Rico 


PHILADEI.PHIA 


Priseilla 

Lavinia M. Snow 
Leonatus 

Rio Blanco 


Mar Negro? Valencia 

Vollrathe Gothenberg 

Adsalom Antilla 

Wilmore? Marseilles 

E. A. Dannehower Yarmouth, N. 8. 
BALTIMORE 

Trelyon Argentina 

Skinfaxe Costa Rica 

Sticklestad Egypt 

Treloske Argentina 

Confield Argentina 

Franklin Egypt 

Treearne Argentina 

2 Pocahontas Fuel Co. ? Berwind-White 


* Castner Curran & Bullit. 
© Smokeless Fuel Co. 
7 Virginia Coaling Corporation. 
ration. ZC 


Cor 
Fuel Co. 
Sprague & Son 


Genoa , 
Halifax, N.S. 
Havana 

Rio Janeiro 


CW....Gr 
G. Blake Co. 


r 


coal 


Tons 
2,409 
1,436 
3,384 
7,995 
6,465 
2,032 

51) 

7,269 

1,091 


6,292 


bower 
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5,567 
1,895 
6,907 
3,074 
5,484 

508 
2,571 
4.598 
3,532 


1,680 
4,545 

753 
2127 
6,600 
8,347 


2,669 


1,346 


500 


4,106 
1,762 
9,910 
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COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Marine rates on barges and vessels, 2,000 tons 
upward, remain nominally at $2, Hampton Roads 
to Boston, so far no concession being reported. 
Most of the shippers are already under engage- 
ment to load more tonnage than present mining 
would justify and for that reason inquiry is 
rather slack at the moment. It is noticeable 
that consumers under contract who own _their 
transportation are giving more advance notice of 
their probable requirements as to loading, in some 
instances seeking commitments from sources of 
supply two and three weeks before boats report. 

For New York loading the demand for anthra- 
cite is so great that rates are very firm, particu- 
larly to Long Island Sound ports; $1.30 is the 
current basis, 6 to 8 days to load and discharge. 


: PANAMA CANAL 
Fuel movement through the canal for the week 


ended Aug. 26 was as follows: 

Vessel From To Tons 
Alderney Baltimore Caldera *5,000 
Rancagua Baltimore Valparaise +6,000 
Lautaro Norfolk Iquique 5,167 


*Coal and coke. 7fCoke and general cargo. 

The total coal movement through the canal for 
July amounted to 56,477 tons. 

Coal is supplied to vessels at both Cristobal and 
Balboa at the rate of between 600 and 1,500 tons 
per day. Prices Aug. 30 were: At Cristobal, from 
lighters, trimmed in bunkers, or from cars along- 
side wharf, handled by ship’s gear, per ton, $6; 
use of steam hoist and crane per hour, $2; at 
Balboa, the price is $1 more per ton, either form 
of delivery. Prices will be advaneed on Oct, 1. 

The first commercial use of the new coaling 
plant at the Atlantic terminus of the Canal was 
made Aug. 30, when the steamship ‘‘Otaki’’? was 
taken alongside the reloader wharf to receive 550 
tons of coal. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported as follows 

during the past week: 
PHILADELPHIA barf 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
G. R. Edmonds St. Stephen, N. B. 438 
A. E. Bullard San Juan, P. R. 13223 
T.eonatus Havana 1,346 
V. C. Records Manzanillo 263 
R. R. Douglas St. John, N. B. 399 
BALTIMORE 
Waseana! Rio Janeiro 2,612 $12.50 
G. M. Grant Barcelona 1,148 150 
VIRGINIA 
Kim River Plata 4,800 715.00 
Aristotelis Buenos Aires 1,853 14.40 
Carmony River Plata 13.00 
Baron Fairlie Buenos Aires 2,323 14.40 
ATLANTIC RANGE 
Thor I Norway 2,655 
NEW YORI 

Wawenock Camphellton 258 

1 Or Virginia. 2 Nov. 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Car shortages increased. Market recovered from 
recent stocking up. Steam slack higher. 

Car shortages are decidedly more pronounced 
and are interfering with coal production to a 
greater extent than at any time since the Lake 
season opened. In the case of Lake coal, however, 
there is an equal shortage of vessels and it is 
doubtful whether Lake shipments could be in- 
creased no matter what the car supply. There 
is still talk of some movement by all-rail routes 
to the Northwest this winter but as yet this talk 
is not accepted very seriously. 

General demand has practically recovered from 
the effect of the efforts to stock up at the time 
of the threatened railroad strike and can be 
described as normal. Requirements of steel mills 
on regular contracts have increased, as the steel 
mills have more active operations with the im- 
proved weather conditions. Shipments to by- 
product ovens continue heavy, both from the 
Pittsburgh district and from the Connellsville 
region, shipments from the latter being 275,000 to 
300,000 tons a week. 

Best gas slack continues to bring excellent 
prices, $1.40 and thereabouts, while ordinary 
steam slack has stiffened at least 10c. a ton. Other 
quotations are unchanged and we quote: Slack, 
$1 20@1.40; mine-run, $1.50@1.60; %4-in., $1.60@ 
1.70; 1%4-in., $1.70@1.80, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


serene 
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BUFFALO 
Bituminous growing scarce and prices advanc- 
ing. Shipments moving slow. Anthracite becom- 
ing more active and will be scarce soon. 
Bituminous—It looks as though the trade was 
considerable advance. Shippers 
report that the mines are refusing in many cases 
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to quote prices and that when they do the coal 
moves so slow that it is hard to fill an order. 
But for the fact that the consumers are depending 
on contract orders there would be a scramble for 
coal in all directions. As it is all jobbers are 
sending out many inquiries whenever they have 
an order to fill. Shippers and operators are put- 
ting fictitious prices on their coal to shut off 
orders. 

Reports of slow mining and still slower move- 
ment of cars are repeated everywhere. Operators 
are getting so desperate that they are taking all 
sorts of steps to obtain miners. The steel mills 
are taking the men away from the mines at 
advanced wages, making the situation in the long 
run still worse. 

There are many conflicting prices given out and 
even the buyer does not always know whether 
they are genuine. The idea is general that the 
winter will see a great scarcity of coal, especially 
at outlying points, if there is much snow and 
severe weather. 

There is no official change in the Pittsburgh 
quotations for this market, but everything is 
strong and the fact that Ohio No. 8 is within 10 
or 15¢. of Pittsburgh is enough to indicate much 


strength. Regular quotations remain as follows: 
Allegheny Penn 

Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Tump:staes . $2.95 $2.75 $3 .00 
Three-quarter 2.85 2.60 Mid 
Mine rime sates PAST (5s 2.50 2.80 
lack: sae 2.40 2.30 2.80 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 


Anthracite--The fall trade is setting in. The 
demand has ‘increased in the city quite rapidly of 
late and all would be satisfactory to the dealer 
but for the development of unmistakable symp- 
toms of shortage. Already the consumer is findnig 
that deliveries are slow and is disturbed over the 
outlook. The appearance of premiums on inde- 
pendent anthracite here and there is ominous and 
there are predictions of $10 coal here next winter. 

Shipping agents are agreed that the coal com- 
ing in is not nearly as much they need, but they 
do not predict any better supply. If the Eastern 
demand increases as it is doing here and West- 
ward there will be a general shortage all through 
the country soon. 

Shipments by Lake for the week were 79,400 
tons, of which 35,600 tons cleared for Duluth and 
Superior, 13,100 tons for Chicago, 11,200 tons 
for Milwaukee, 3,400 tons for Manitowoc, 13,500 
tons for Port Arthur and 2,600 tons for Ashland. 
Rates have advanced to $1 for Chicago, 75c. for 
Milwaukee and Manitowoc, but remain at 30c. 
for leading Lake Superior ports. 

Prices of anthracite remain at the fall circular, 
per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at Buffalo at $5.85 for 
grate, $6.10 for egg and stove, $6.35 for chestnut, 
$5 for pea and agreed prices for smaller sizes. 
An additional charge of 25c. is made for delivery 
on board vessel. 


CLEVELAND 
Car shortage causing increased prices. Small 
supply Lake coal at loading ports. Pittsburgh 


and Youghiogheny coals practically out of open 
market. 

The car shortage and the increased demand for 
spot shipments has boosted the prices on all 
grades of coal for this market The car short- 
age has also practically eliminated straight 
Pittsburgh and Youghiogheny coals from the 
open market as operators in these fields are hav- 
ing a hard time taking care of their contracts. 
A large operator in the Pittsburgh district re- 
ported that fifteen of his mines were down on ac- 
count of the shortage of cars. 

Supplies of Lake coal at loading ports are so 
small that it is forcing boats to call at two and 
three ports in order to get a full cargo. These 
conditions naturally have their effect in this 
market, which depends on the surplus coal mined 
for its supply, as practically 60 per cent. of 
the local business is not contracted for. 

It is the best opinion that prices at present 
are only showing the beginning of a raise that 
will continue on all grades until Dec. 1, when 
Lake season will be closed and the market will 
have to readjust itself to new conditions. At 
that time practically everything will be bought 
on a mine-run basis and prices should go lower 
with the additional tonnage thrown on the market. 

Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
INO: Skt morose oie cae $2.30 $2.20 $2.15 
Cambridge’). 5 f6.4- oar 2.30 2.20 215 
Middle: Distcs .a. tse 2.20 2.10 2.05 
Hocking.) eek eee eee h St bas pe re 
Youghiogheny.......... 2.60 2.50 
Pitteburghit cee anor 2.60 2.50 


Pocahontas............. No quotations made _ 


COLUMBUS 


Another advance in wholesale prices. 
strong and car shortage increasing. 

The wholesale price on all grades was advanced, 
effective about Sept. 15. The advance was brought 
about by the extraordinary demand and the grow- 
ing car shortage. It amounts to from 15 to 25c. 


Demand 
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a ton and operators and jobbers state that 
even these prices are subject to change without 


notice. The tone of the market is satisfactory and 
prospects for the future are the brightest in 
years. 


Domestic business is one of the strongest fea- 
tures of the trade. Dealers are buying liberally 
as their stocks are depleted because of heavy 
orders from consumers. Pocahontas is selling 
well and prices are generally firm. There is also 
a good demand for West Virginia splints. Red 
and White ash are moving in large quantities. 
Hocking lump is being stored and the same is 
true of Pomeroy Bend and Jackson products. 

Steam business continues brisk in every respect 
Factories making iron and steel products are 
good purchasers and the same is true of other 
lines of manufacturing. Fuel requisitions of 
railroads are being increased. There is littl 
available supply on the open market and as a 
result it is almost impossible for consumers to 
accumulate a surplus. The curtailment of pro- 
duction in West Virginia, coupled with the car 
shortage, is reducing available stocks of nut, pea 
and slack and coarse slack. 

Lake trade is still strong although there has 
been a slight falling off on the tonnage shipped 
to the Northwest. There will be a shortage of 
more than 1,000,000 tons on the docks of the 
upper Lake ports. Dock prices remain firm and 
chartering of boats is a difficult matter. 

The Hocking Valley Ry. is now short of equip- 
ment, the last of the roads to feel the pinch. 
Labor shortage is also having its effect. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
ows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
; ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $2.00 $2.15 -...., 
Inch and a quarter...... 1.85 1. S59 aS iar 
Three-quarter inch...... 5 katy sy 1.85 1.60 
Nat: :\2 See ee es 1.35 1.60 1.45 
Egg sco oc eee) 2.50 1350) nee 
Miner) nae LOO 150 1.45 
Nut, pea and slack...... 1.15 1,20 ala) 
Coarse slack ian Uo 1 LO eo 

DETROIT 
Buying of steam coal moderately active. Little 
demand for domestic grades. Lake movement 


slower. 


Bituminous—Users of steam coal are not buy- 
ing in much greater quantities but the demand 
is steady and with the supply curtailed by sus- 
pension of mine operations in some districts, a 
firmer tone is developing which is being reflected 
in the greater stability of prices; with slight 
advances on some sizes. Nut, pea and slack 
retains first place in the volume of orders and 
quotations are uniformly on the basis of $1 40 
at the mines. West Virginia mine-run stands 
at $1.50, mine price, with Cambridge and Pitts- 
burgh No. 8, five cents cheaper and Hocking mine- 
run quoted $1.35. Three-quarter lump from 
West Virginia or Hocking fields carries a _ price 
of $1.60 at the mines while Pittsburgh No. 8 
and Cambridge is $1.50. Very little coal is re- 
ported on tracks and practically none remains 
long enough to be forced on the market at cut 
prices. 

Anthracite—Household consumers are showing 
no haste to cover their winter requirements and 
in consequence retail dealers are facing a prospect 
of seeing their delivery facilities over-taxed, when 
the weather turns sufficiently cold to stimulate 
general buying. With distribution backward, re- 
tail dealers are delaying adding to their stocks. 
The difficulty which they have experienced in 
getting men to unload cars promptly, is also a 
factor in discouraging buying at this time. 


Lake Trade—Scarcity of cars has greatly re- 
duced the amount of coal moving to loading ports 
for Lake shipment. One large concern reported 
that 15 of its mines in the Pittsburgh district 
were closed by lack of cars. The slow move- 
ment to docks is causing many Lake vessels 
having contract coal to make their upbound trips 
without cargoes. Other vessels are filling out car- 
goes by loading at two ports. 

The slowing down of the Lake coal trade is re- 
flected in a less active demand for carrying 
capacity and the placing of some cargoes at rates 
closely approximating those under which contracts 
were closed early in the season. There is some 
demand for small vessels to move coal to minor 
ports on Lake Michigan and the rates paid 
represent a substantial advance over the early 
contract figures. 


CINCINNATI 


Demand active and prices much higher. Steam 
grades especially strong. Car supply increasingly 
short. 


The limited production available for this market 
from West Virginia, due to the flood damage and 
short car supply has resulted in the strongest 
market of the season so far, and with the highest 
prices. Reports of sales of nut and slack as high 
as $1.75 f.o.b. mines are received, with many gales 
at $1.50. 

The number of retailers in the market may be 
expec.ed to increase the supply of screenings 
somewhat, but as the entire output is now limited, 
it is not probable that prices will be much lower, 
Buying for the retail trade is approaching winter 
volume, retailers having discovered recently that 
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their stocks are by no means what they should 
be. The labor situation in Cincinnati and other 
retail markets has made it difficult to get cars 
unloaded, and this has prevented the handling of 
as much coal as dealers would like to get. 


LOUISVILLE 


Car situation threatens famine. Local yards 
getting bare of coal. Operators not bidding on 
contracts now expiring. 


Some of the Kentucky operators have been 
advising their customers that they will not submit 
bids for renewal of expiring contracts and that 
they cannot promise deliveries at the market. 
About a 40 per cent. car supply is the rule. 

Those operators who were well sold up cannot 
fill their contracts in full. A sharp fall in tem- 
perature the middle of the month, with frost, 
unusual in Kentucky, brought a quick demand 
from domestic Consumers and many of the Louis- 
ville dealers report that their yards are bare. The 
low stage prevailing in the Ohio River makes 
shipments from the Pittsburgh district somewhat 
uncertain. 

Eastern Kentucky mines are selling, f.o.b. mine, 
long-ton basis: Block, $2.50; lump, $2.25; egg, 
$1.75; mine-run, $1.50, and there are no reports 
of nut and slack selling below $1. 

Western Kentucky lump is in demand at $1.35 
and is expected to go to $1.50, a new high mark; 
there is no nut and slack on the market. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Demand for all grades coal good. Prices firm. 
Car supply determining factor in production and 
movement. 


The coal trade continues very active and more 
business is being offered in both steam and domes- 
tic grades than can be taken care of where early 
deliveries are specified, due to restricted produc- 
tion on account of scarcity of equipment. The 
recent advance in prices on both steam and 
domestic coal has not hindered the buying 
movement. 

Production would doubtless reach the high- 
water mark if the car supply was anything like 
adequate to move the business booked and supply 
the current demand. Shortage of equipment is 
the subject of grave concern with the operators 
and the railroads express the opinion that no 
relief is in sight. 
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Coke 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot coke scarce. Heavy coal shipments for 
byproduct ovens. Interest in first-half contracts. 
Production and shipments decreased, 


While the open market demand for spot coke 
appears to be extremely light there is reason 
to believe there is considerably more than appears 
on the surface, through consumers having gotten 
into the habit of having an operator or broker 
buy any spot coke that may be needed, the fur- 
naces having observed that putting out general 
inquiries had a decided tendency to advance the 
market. The offerings of spot coke are very 
limited. Production is held steady by the short- 
age of labor and the large amount of coal being 
shipped from the region, chiefly for byproduct 
coking, these coal shipments now running 275,000 
to 300,000 tons a week. The Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville regions are mining much 
more coal than ever before in their history, 
although the coke shipments are running at least 
10% below the record. 

Interest in first-half contracts for coke is in- 
creasing. There are rumors that a couple of 
contracts have been quietly closed, but no details 
are vouchsafed. The operators evidently expect 
to ask at least $2.75. Furnaces have been finding 
a good market for pig iron, with prospects of 
prices advancing, and may shortly become anxious 
to cover on coke even though asked a higher price 
than was expected. We quote: Spot furnace, 
$2.80@2.85; contract, nominal, $2.50@2.75; spot. 
foundry, $3.25@3.50; contract, $3.25@3.50, per 
net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Sept. 9 at 384,374 tons, a decrease of 
16,736 tons, and shipments at 384,213 tons, a 
decrease of 19,771 tons. The decreases were due 
to light labor supply on Labor Day and a slight 
car shortage resulting from preparations that had 
been made for the threatened railroad strike. 


Buffalo—All prices are strong, with deliveries 
slow. Jobbers who are not regularly supplied 
are adopting the practice of asking prices of a 
long list of ovens, in case they are anxious for 
anything like prompt filling of orders. Prices 
remain very firm at $5.25 for best 72-hr. Con- 
nellsville foundry, $5 for 48-hr. furnace, $4.40 for 
high sulphur and $4.25 for stock. 


Chicago—Byproduct coke producers are mainly 
concerned in taking care of orders already 
accepted some time ago. Some shippers are Over 
a month behind their orders, and efforts are 
chiefly put forth to get cars to fill orders already 
booked. Nominal prices per net ton f.o.b. cars 
Chicago are as follows: Connellsville, $6@6.25 ; 
Wise County, $6@6.25; byproduct foundry, $6@ 
6.25; byproduct domestic, $5@5.50; gas house, 
$4.75@4.85. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Domestic sizes show increased strength. Steam 


coals slightly easier. Anthracite demand strong 
with short supply. Smokeless very firm. Car 
supply short at all Western mines. 


Indiana and Illinois domestic sizes have ad- 
vanced 5c. per ton this week. Steam sizes are 
slightly easier but mine-run is stronger. The 
strength of the domestic market is mainly due to 
the facet that retailers are placing heavy orders 
in an attempt to put their stocks on a normal 
basis now that colder weather is imminent. It is 
said that retail dealers throughout the West are 
sixty days behind their orders. 

That this situation is going to create an enor- 
mous demand later, which cannot be supplied is 
plainly seen. The car situation at Indiana mines 
is becoming increasingly serious, and the Indiana 
Coal Trade Bureau has cautioned operators to use 
every effort to conserve car supply by loading 
cars to capacity, ordering properly, and advising 
against the use of equipment for storage purposes. 

Sereenings have averaged from 95c. to $1.10 
per ton this week, as against 50c. at this time 
last year. The cancellation of embargoes at the 
mines permitted considerable quantities of smoke- 
less coal to come forward, but representatives of 
the smokeless operators in this section found little 
difficulty in disposing of the tonnage promptly. 

All signs point an unprecedented all-rail move- 
ment to Northwestern territory this winter and 
these long hauls will further curtail the car 
supply. Coal is moving freely from the docks to 
Northwestern points, but the movement of the 
grain crops interferes somewhat with the car 
supply. It is now estimated that the shortage at 
the head of the Lakes by the end of the season 
will be well above a million tons. 

Steam business is brisk, and large users are 
endeavoring to increase their orders. All iron 
and steel plants are operating on an overtime 
schedule, and many factories are still engaged on 
large munition contracts. Some steam users 
believing that it will be difficult to obtain ship- 
ment during the next few months are asking for 
unusually heavy requisitions on their current con- 
tracts. Country dealers have shown much the 
same disposition in ordering domestic sizes, and 
are urging their connections by wire and letter 


daily to get tonnage to them. 


CHICAGO 


Upward tendency apparent on all grades. 
Premiums asked for spot coal. Retailers placing 
heavy orders for storage. 

It is understood the Franklin County operators 
will increase their prices Sept. 20 to the follow- 
ing basis: 


MEINE: c oiere ees ss) $2.00 INO LOU MUL src <0» $1.50 
SE, oe clavah ater, © 2.00 Wo. 4 peadow.... 1.25 
ROS CL TUG Ses 510 2.00 Mine-run ...... 1.45 
Oss TUGie ss © 05. 


The production of Franklin County district is 
now averaging approximately 225,000 tons per 
week, which is nearly 25,000 tons more than last 
year at this season. Screenings are still very 
active from southern Illinois mines, although in 
spots coarse steam sizes have eased off somewhat. 
No domestic lump is on track unbilled, and sur- 
pluses of other sizes at the mines are negligable 
in quantity. 

The short car supply has been a sore point to 
southern Illinois operators, and but little relief 
is promised by railroad traffic managers. A large 
amount of domestic tonnage has been shipped 
from Williamson County mines at around $1.75@ 
1.85 this week. The larger producers are sold up 
a week or ten days ahead, and the Williamson 
County operators are about to issue a new eircu- 
lar increasing prices in approximately the same 
ratio as in the Franklin County district. Saline 
County operators have been sold up on lump and 
egg for several days past, and will also increase 
their prices on Sept. 20. 

Springfield mines are oversold heavily and are 
shipping a large amount of screenings to Kansas 
City at the new low rate recently introduced. 
Domestic sizes are very strong, with indications 
that $2 will be asked for major coarse sizes 
before the end of the month. 

The Indiana operators have nothing for sale 
for the remainder of this month on coarse sizes, 
some of them have withdrawn prices, and an 
advance in schedules is imminent. No unbilled 
coal of any size is on tracks at Indiana mines, 
and screenings have been sold at maximum figures. 

The demand from the country for smokeless 
sizes is very strong, and, as expected, a consider- 
able shortage exists among country dealers. The 
current price for mine-run is $1.75 for spot coal, 
whereas the circular reads $1.50. Very little free 
coal was available at the end of the week. Lump 
and egg have been sold easily at $2.25 this week. 

Best grade of Kentucky coals have sold above 
circular, and most of the mines where domestic 
sizes are made are filled up with orders for the 
balance of the month. Current quotations in this 
territory have averaged from $2.25@2.40 this 
week for lump, and from $1.75@2 for egg. 

Anthracite ordering is heavy from city dealers 
as well as from the interior, but the supply is 
short. Most agencies here are considerably be- 
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hind their orders, although wholesale prices have 
not advanced. Fears are entertained that there 
may be further advances in the price of anthra- 
cite before the season is much older. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. cars mines per net ton: 





COAL MOVEMENT 
The following is a statement of carloads of 
bituminous coal and beehive coke that originated 
on 50 railroads in August, 1916, compiled from 
reports received by the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, by noon, Sept. 15, 1916. 


Wilms. and Spring- Sullivan Green and 
Frank. Cos. field County Clinton Knox Cos. 
Lump.......-..-+-++--+++ $1.85@2.00 © $1.75@1.85 $1.65@1.75 $1.65@1.85 $1.70@1.90 
Steam lump...........----  1.55@1.60 1.35@1.40 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.50 1.40@1.50 
23 and 3-in. PO ree ie Gr nieace LSM IUsGow as a ee 1.50@1.60 
4-179) GA rete hips ees ee PAO TT ORs 8 erat tae PE A Re: wat 
Hee 4 eames gee? ya gp BR RR 1.70@1.80 1.50@1.80 
QROuDUUT SEtE aR Sree coe Sere 40@1.5 1.35@1.40 1.60@1.65 .85@1.4 
No. Utwashed@gne eears- 1785 @2: OO eee mente ee Peet Se is ere sh a ae 
Non 2 Waele crests tae ele. vx 1-65G1. 75". Gaerne Some ee pe as EUS 
No, sl 1itite cee ce +o 1.85@2.00 BS ete gees EBPs metrtiare © NeOEs Ses 
No. 2 nut......-.0.-5.000: TGS 7 Fee ee ee eee eee cro Ee eee ee hed non 
Mine-run.....-..-2++s++0. 1.35@1.45 1.25@1.30 1.30@1.35 1.25@1.30 
Screenings tamara sisi s+ .95@1.10 95@ 90@ .95 1.00@1.05 1.00@1.05 
Saline and E. Ken- Poeah. and Penn. 
Harrisburg tucky W. Va. Smokl. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump..........:+++-++-+» $1.75@2.00  $2.00@2.40 $2.00@2.25 $1.90@2.15 $1.75@1.90 
14-2n: lumppeeee kta. > TAB UB Se tee ee ae ede ire ‘ 1.80@1.90 
Higgs Mi eee sisi’ a 1.85 1.65@2.00 2.00@2.25 1.90@2.15 1.75@1.90 
Nos) knwto eet ce ae 1.90@2.00 1.40@1.60 1.75@1.90 TGOGUIESON + «th tcc ieee 
Now2 nits seaieer ics. ore 1.65@1.75 MOM Ar rer ete» . kiunc cies oy aed Poca eee oN te US fon ae 
Nos Sort sees cess eo 1.50 Re PE Soe bane ou eee + vate 
Minie-rin) eee 23. 1.25@1.35 1.35@1.40 1.50@1.75 1.45@1.65 1.40@1.45 
Screenings svemmeert: |<. -i-'s:=-- .95@1.10 1 FOC ee AS, LESy fete STAs, Lo 
Kanawha splint lump, $2@2.10. 
PITTI COMPARATIVE FIGURES BASED ON REPORTS 


Official Contracts 


SUUPEAUEAUAEDLOCSCUEOEDESOORCEEOEESU USCC CODE OTE SOOUOCCORSOCGDOOCOCROROCECCE EROS ESCO NS RE CREOCCR ETERS E ETERS 


New York, N. Y.—Bids will be received at the 
United States Engineer’s Office until noon, Sept. 
28, for furnishing and trimming into United States 
dredges during the year ending Sept. 30, 10,000 
tons of bituminous coal. Address United States 
Engineer’s Office, Room 707 Army Bldg., 39 White- 
hall St., New York, N. Y. 


Hanis 


SO 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The authorities of the J. N. 
Adam Memorial Hospital at Perrysburg have 


rejected for the second time the bids for furnish- 
ing an annual coal supply as readvertised, using 
a modification of the specifications of the Buffalo 
water department. Bids were too few or informal. 
The amount to be bought is 3,000 tons bituminous. 


New York, N. Y.—The Quartermaster Depart- 
ment will receive bids until 10 a.m., Oct. 6, for 
furnishing a six months’ supply of bituminous 
coal, estimated at between 700 and 1,000 short 
tons per month, to be delivered and trimmed in 
bunkers of transports in New York Harbor. De- 
liveries are to begin Oct. 15. Address Depot 


Quartermaster, New York, N. Y. 


Boston, Mass.—The city government is request- 
ing bids on 17,500 tons of bituminous coal for 
delivery to various harbor institutions during the 
next six months. This is a second request for 
bids on this business, and proposals will be re- 
ceived until noon, Sept. 21. 


Dayton, Ohio—M. J. Tierney, of Dayton, has 
been awarded the contract to furnish 1,200 tons 
of coal for the county infirmary, at $2.85 per 
short ton on switch at the infirmary. Run-of- 
mine coal from Paragon, W. Va., will be furnished. 
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General Statistics 


LUAUUOUEAOKCAAOEOADSOOSUOAUEEEOODOODOQOGUESDEPOUQUUOEIUEOUOOCUOEUOOUCHOCCOCUOCOEEUOOEUOCOOREOESEAEROEEED 


ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


The shipments of anthracite for the month of 
August amounted to 5,531,797 tons, as compared 
with 5,462,127 tons for the corresponding month 
in 1915 and 5,532,878 tons in July, 1916. The 
increase of about 100,000 tons in August over 
July was less than should have been made if 
production had been at the same rate in each 
month, for in August there were 27 possible work- 
ing days, while in July there were but 25.) The 
shipments in July were at the average rate of 
217,280 tons per working day, and in August 
they were at the average rate of 204,880 tons, a 
decrease in the later month of 12,400 tons. At 
the same daily average rate in August as in July 
the shipments would have amounted to about 
5,865,000 tons, or 335,000 tons more than actually 
recorded. 

The total shipments for the 8 months ended 
with August, 1916, amounted to 44,386,340 tons, 


a 














OF 50 ROADS FOR AUGUST, 1916 


25 roads in eastern classification territory 
eluding Ill.) 

14 roads in southern classification territory. 

11 roads in western classification territory. 


(in- 


July, 
1916 


August, 
1915 


August, 
1916 


Carloads of bituminous 


Pi gh a : 451,611 400,716 409,043 


coa c 
Carloads of beehive coke 

(Sivoads) ome ae. dare 51,656 47,354 47,190 

August, 1916, showed an increase in shipments 
of bituminous coal of 10 per cent. over August, 
1915, and of 13 per cent. over July, 1916. The 
corresponding increases in beehive coke shipments 


were 9.5 per cent. and 9 per cent. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


The following is a statement of coal handled 
by the N & W. Ry. during August and the pre- 
ceding two months in short tons: 


June July August 

Pocahontas........:. 1,616,174 1,449,384 1,631,263 
NISRA VEL snes lieve 348,785 321,687 345,167 
Thacker............. 266,362 278,701 286,008 
WenOvar nome iec aa 78,988 77,320 94,772 
Clinch Valley........ 121,801 121,372 121,148 
Miscellaneous........ 4,178 3,692 5,353 

TotaluN. & W:....% 2,436,288 2,252,156 2,483,711 
Wim. & Pond Ck..... 112,381 118,014 111,390 
Tug Hiei Moyet teal 44,586 55,299 54,359 


452,395 415,976 398,480 
3,045,650 2,841,445 3,048,940 


Other roads.......... 





Granditotals....... 


Destination of shipments over this road for July 
and the first seven months of last year and this 
year were as follows, in short tons: 


Seven Months — 





July 
1915 1916 


Coal 1915 1916 
Tidewater 
Foreign. 516,709 319,183 2,184,984 2,046,415 
Coa’w’se 552 3,976 16,688 SY¥AP EE 
Dom’ tic 281,739 200,210 1,887,920 2,050,035 
Coke 


Foreign.. 2,088,703 2,351,489 11,575,400 15,900,381 
Domestic 73,434 148,404 501,592 1,183,803 


Total.. 2,961,137 3,023,262 16,166,584 21,217,961 





VIRGINIAN RY. 


Gross shipments of coal over the Virginian Ry. 
for June amounted to 420,620 tons, which com- 

















against 42,894,785 tons in 1915. pares with 436,199 tons in May. 
-~Domestic Sizes Total z _ 
———August = r———. _——August —Year : 
ee 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Phila. & Reading 870,752 721,613 7,202,179 6,220,271 1,000,667 847,262 8,523,401 7,100,087 
Lehigh Valley... 900,904 913,913 6,990,399 7,518,806 1,026,074 1,029,721 7,882,686 8,354,180 
Cen. R.R. of N.J. 489,410 494,841 3,872,342 4,137,282 595,053 613,721 4,674,573 5,010,562 
D.L. & W.R.R... 770,608 714,047 . 5,813,272 5,007,228 875,131 859,368 6,826,773 5,970,751 
Dela. & Hud.Co. 475,815 599,298 3,960,132 4,471,565 572,822 731,137 4,733,883 5,232,732 
Pennsylvania... 401,886 354,687 3,469,848 3,193,077 482,416 426,818 3,992,368 3,766,322 
Brie Ren one 576,042 572,058 4,573,786 4,294,386 658,044 690,817 5,290,624 5,097,909 
IN. YeOre Ware 159,284 120,751 1,173,767 1,193,528 184,708 131,987 1,328,146 1,327,797 
Lehigh & N. E. : E : 
RR 5 eee ee 152,208 111,989 1,327,992 917,351 190,779 131,296 1,570,609 1,034,443 
4,796,909 38,383,717 5,585,694 44,623,063 
*Deduction... 37,707 161,522 53,897 236,723 
Total...... 4,759,202 4,603,197 38,222,195 36,953,494 5,531,797 5,462,127 44,386,340 42,894,783 


Coal on hand at Tidewater Shipping Ports, Aug. 31, 1916: 373,176 tons; July 31, 1916: 384,239 tons. 


* Deduction: 


Tonnage reported by both C.R.R. of NJ. andL. & N.E.R.R. ge 


526 


COAL MOVEMENT 


Fuel shipments over 13 leading Eastern carriers 
for June and 6 months of 1915-16 were as follows, 
in short tons: 


Classes and Railroads 
Anthracite: 

Baltimore & Ohio... . So 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh........... 
Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 
lihy ees a bre 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain...... 
Pennsylvania........ : ae 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern............... 
Virginian f oe 
Western Maryland 


Wout aie Anes ee CMPnERS, cme ot oay roca Pe 


Bituminous: 
Baltimore & Ohio... 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Buffalo & Susquehanna 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Erie Ae ee Af ‘ 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain 
New York Central (Buffalo and east).... 
Norfolk & Western i 
Pennsylvania. . . é Cer 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern... 
Virginian, STAB A ate oe 
Western Maryland...... 


Total.’ Bae Ab ciao a: Miss iets 
MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 


The following is a comparative statement of 
coal handled by 17 principal Middle Western car- 


COAL AGE 


Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 724. 
Coal and coke from Bon Air, Tenn., and other 
points. Submitted Apr. 17, 1916. Decided June 
29, 1916, 

Over the protest of the Southern Railway Co., 














——June————. 6 Months 

1915 1916 1915 1916 
79,766 93,138 606,594 771 A67 
11,317 13,222 88,360 93,211 
339 435 3,388 3,348 
1,358 1,828 6,418 6418 
795,496 755,474 4,328,660 4,841,129 
43 143 176 402 
843,053 907,892 5,415,066 5,860,041 
1,103 944 6,778 6,211 
310 934 829 2,087 
29,486 30,526 165,712 170,544 
1,762,270 1,804,536 10,621,931 11,754,858 
3,051,305 3,064,754 14,781,587 17,460,663 
589,213 697,789 3,399 ,304 4,583,093 
65,367 131,142 461,914 730,365 
2,024,639 2,380,805 10,118,056 13,632,380 
500,852 472,350 2,961,705 4,365,607 
69,625 68,837 453,660 562,217 
474,549 541,947 2,890,041 3,987,036 
2,462,698 2,788,819 11,248,552 15,288,338 
3,664,703 3,744,647 20,187 ,354 24,269,137 
155,229 273.598 1,023,575 1,503,867 
284,952 403,986 1,788,133 2,623 344 
724,133 690,778 3,979,766 3,922,546 
14,067,265 15,259,452 73,293,647 92,928,593 


but acting under its concurrence, the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry. reduced rates on 
bituminous coal from its’ Tennessee mines to 
Southern Ry. stations in Georgia and changed the 











riers for the month of May, and the first five relationship between said mines and the South- 
months of 1915 and 1916: ern’s Tennessee mines. The Southern withdrew 

— —May: ———5 Months-————. 

1915 1916 1915 1916 

Tilinois*Gentral: vc ree oc kou tek erenitedetst aerate et 472,450 510,544 2,965,413 3,878,657 
CG. 1B TR iid ety ee ese ees ets ce 319,925 404,396 2,452,841 3,208,455 
@Bris @. WIRE ees 272,709 360,867 2,096,612 * 2,660,793 
CE COS SES SRR Se Aes cient bene bakerc 307,598 325,626 2,031,589 2,326,200 
Wermchall iy PURI. . ak jtak! Sitch eee nie deere hesitate 343,055 349,309 2,048,155 2,257,021 
Gs GRAS? BOR yo ee ee ee tea 195,400 209,220 1,293,797 1,573,957 
Cea TARY bse ; 119,661 132,178 770,624 1,084,433 
Wabash RR........ 89,791 100,639 654,670 760,764 
Stimson Uys cies 96,173 94,227 584,576 623,442 
Southern Ry...... 84,078 120,448 454,230 803,881 
BVO Wine 47,498 49,750 416,283 317,603 
EOI) ei oe I RR ES es ee | eed or ae 43,493 35,297 255,430 317,124 
St. il, MO. 2b Rs ee ees 38,296 36,487 254,398 290,469 
b, & Me Ry ti 27,337, 225,017 236,145 
CT oe AS gy | a en sent L 55,682 251,884 310,629 
C. P. & St. L. Ry. aN a ea ee 8 32,139 177,178 229,579 
CAEN OW Rs: teense Pe opera 24,841 173,901 245,244 


SAULT STE. MARIE CANAL 
Coal shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie 
Canals for August and the 5 months of this year 
and last year, compare as follows: 








August 5 Mos.— 
1915 1916 1915 1916 
Hard.. 279,948 322,136 1,274,174 1,305,594 
Soft...‘ 1,771,012 2,424,941. 6,552,627 9,158,100 





Total. 2,050,960 2,747,077 7,826,801 19,463,694 


PITTI 


I. C. C. Decisions 


PITT 


No. 5650. Charles Becker, trading as Wisconsin 
Coal Co., vs. Pere Marquette R.R. No. 5650 (Sub- 
No. 1). Elmore Benjamin Coal Co. vs. same. 
Submitted Dec. 1, 1915. Decided May 31, 1916. 

1. The “reasonable time’? within which con- 
signees should have given orders for reconsignment 
at Milwaukee or Ludington so as to have avoided 
the charge for reconsignment extends from the 
day on which’ (passing) notice was mailed until 
noon of the second day thereafter. 

2, Reconsignment charges assessed between Dec. 
18, 1912, and Feb. 9, 1913, should be refunded if 
orders for reconsignment were given prior to 
arrival of cars at Milwaukee or within the ‘‘rea- 
sonable time” prescribed. 

3. Reconsignment charges assessed at Ludington 
between Feb. 9, 1913, and Apr. 10, 1914, should 
be refunded if carrier failed to furnish passing 
notice at Toledo, or if complainant had given 
reconsignment orders within the ‘reasonable 
time,” or prior to the arrival of the car. 

4. All demurrage assessed during period of con- 
troversy, Dec. 18, 1912, to Feb. 9, 1913, must be 
refunded. 

5. Demurrage charges, lawfully accruing and 
assessed from Feb. 9, 1913, to Apr. 10, 1914, must 
stand. 

6. Reconsignment charges at Milwaukee, subject 
to the finding as to “reasonable time,’ should be 
assessed between Oct. 17, 1912, and Dec. 17, 1912, 
inclusive. 


No. 7747. Thorne, 
R.R. Submitted July 
1916. ; 

Complainant, by its agent, misbilled three car- 
load shipments of coal from Plymouth Junction, 
Penn., to Sharon, Dl, in error for Peoria; com- 
plaint that the shipments had been misrouted by 
the defendants found to be without merit and 
dismissed. P 


SUC 


Neale & Co. vs. 
(72. 195: 


Wabash 
Decided June 5, 





its concurrence in such rates, necessitating their 
cancelation, The resulting combination rates held 
not to have been justified, but the Southern found 
to have justified increased rates in the amounts 
of those in effect prior to the reduction referred to. 


No. 8366. Berry Coal and Coke Co. vs. Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co. et al. 
Submitted Jan. 25, {916.. Decided June 13, 1916. 

Complainant alleged that the rate charged by 
defendants for the transportation of a ecarload of 
coal from Chicago to Oakdale, Calif., int March, 
1915, was unreasonable and in violation of the 
long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section. 
Complaint dismissed. 


No. 7702—Galloway Coal Co. et al. vs. Alabama 
Great Southern Railroad Co. et al. Submitted 
Nov. 15, 1915. Decided June 22, (916. 

1. Relative adjustment of carload rates on 
bituminous coal from mines in southern Illinois, 
western Kenucky and northwestern Alabama _ to 
Memphis and other points in southwestern Ten- 
nessee not shown to be unduly prejudicial to mines 
in northwestern Alabama. 

2. Differentials in°-rates to common markets in 
favor of certain producing points can be pre- 
seribed only when discrimination can be found, 
and discrimination can be found only where the 
traftic from those points and from competing 
points moves all or a part of the way to the 
common markets over the rails of the same car- 
rier. 

3. Relative adjustment of carload rates on coal 
from the same mines to Mississippi and Louisiana 
east of the Mississippi River found unduly preju- 
dicial to mines in northwestern Alabama, but ad- 
justment approved in Bituminous Coal to Missis- 
sippi Valley Territory, 39 I. C. C., 878, found 
remedial. 

4. Long-established rate adjustments that ac- 
cord competing producing districts located at dif- 
ferent distances from common markets equal rates 
will not be disrupted unless substantial justice 
requires it The interests of consumers must be 
considered as well as the interests of producers, 
and dissatisfied producers deprived of the natural 
advantage of location must establish actual injury 
as a result of the discrimination. 

5. Divisions of joint rates received by short 
lines in Mississippi on shipments of coal purchased 
by them for fuel not shown to be unduly preju- 
dicial to mines in northwestern Alabama. 

6. Relative adjustment of carload rates on coal 
from the same mines to points in southwestern 
Arkansas, Louisiana west of the Mississippi River 
and southeastern Texas not shown to be unduly 
prejudicial to mines in northwestern Alabama. 
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Investigation and Suspension Dockets Nos. 629 
and 840. Coal to Red Wing, Minn. Fourth Sec- 
tion Applications Nos. 2297 and 2874. Submitted 
Aug. 30, 1915. Decided July 10, 1916. 

_ 1. The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. denied authority to maintain a rate on coal 
from Chicago and Milwaukee to Red Wing, Minn., 
lower than to intermediate points. 

_ 2, Chicago Great Western Railroad Co. author- 
ized to establish a proportional rate from Chicago 
and points taking the same rates, on bituminous 
coal in carloads, when originating at points in 


Kentucky and West Virginia, to Red Wing, Minn., — 


the same as the rate maintained by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. from Milwau- 
kee to Red Wing, and to maintain higher rates at 
intermediate points between, but not including, 
Alta Vista, Iowa, and Red Wing. 

3. Orders of suspension vacated. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 196. 
Advances on coal within Chicago switching dis- 
tee Submitted Dec. {1, 1914. Decided July {2, 


In the original report in this proceeding we . 


held that the respondents had not justified pro- 
posed increased rates on coal and coke from mines 
in various states to points on the line of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. in Chicago, 
27 I. C. C., 71. The carrier named performs only 
a terminal service in Chicago on this traffic. It 
now asks that we fix the division which it may 
receive out of the through rate; held, that upon 
the whole situation the Commission does not feel 
justified in ordering a basis of divisions different 
from that now existing. 


Foreign Markets 


Ps 


COOUPOUE COCO COLUOUCCORUCES CU SUOT TSEC EPEDERO OOO CUEOCOCO RE POU EOROORDEEODER SUR CUEOEE OREO EOSEPEREROLITEOEEDS 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 6—The scarcity of coal continues and 
values are still very high. It is expected that 
by the end of September the extraordinary de- 
mands will have been met and that things will 


revert to a more normal condition: 
Best Welsh ‘steam. )2 fo). ie eee Nominal 
Best seconds. ..). 5) . ee ae Nominal 


Seconds .\.)..42 02 2 eee $11.28@11.52 
Best dry. coals: sss ne 10.20@10. 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 


Seconds. =... (24530 Ree eee 10.56(@10.80 
Best Cardiff smalls). =. eee 7.20@ 7.80 


Cargo: smalls ...i:nie Agee 5.40@ 6.00 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, 
Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire 
descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, exclusive 
of wharfage. 

Freights—On account of the paucity of char- 
tering orders due to coal shortage, freights con- 
tinue to drop: 


Gibraltar. qn $6.24 Port Saidiic:,  .$ise2e 
Genoa. Saas 14.40 Las Palmas..... 6.60 
Naples.......:.. 14.40 St. Vincent...... 7.20 
Alexandria...... 13.80 River Plate..... 7.50 


Exports—British exports for July and the seven 
months of the past two years were as follows: 








June — Seven Months — 
To 1915 1916 1915 1916 

Russisies oes 10,152 3,114 29,572 4,804 
Sweden.... 181,382 150,815 1,759,450 | 959,114 
Norway.... 243,107 225,623 1,602,402 1,394,438 
Denmark.... 373,192 195,420 1,910,432 1,399,502 
Netherl..... 179,653 101,532 941,862 680,109 
France..... 1,533,713 1,481,826 9,994,471 9,962,838 
Portugal’. . 86,087 74,634 619,539 563,070 
Spaim*. ....; 187,246 206,293 1,233,277 1,307,486 
Italy....... 356,676 575,401 3,425.050 3,279,615 
Aus. Hun... 6...) :)crte, Ree 
Greece..... 43,890 3,878 263,379 92,605 
Roumania.. 2... 65h aye 4d lee eee er 
Turkey tat} 26 eee 6,557.5: tea ee 
Algeria..... 53,010 50,824 578,505 470,565 
Portugal®. . 23,552 19,260 136,336 159,670 
Ginle ever 343 1,040 35,773 17,572 
Brazil. ..... 18,632 2,199 359,902 166,291 
Uruguay... 7,022 3,115 . 201,114 9155683 
Argentina. . 68,344 12,622 1,026,416 577,978 
Channel Is. 11,505 10,854 72,622 61,037 
Gibraltar... 12,260 ° 42,206 202,326 293,522 
Walia cue 13,061 5,471 99,337 36,869 
Egypt?..... 118,177 104,101 803,973 460,495 
Aden®..... 16,615 124 105,794 6,032 
Indra are 5,915 114 18,075 8,836 
Ceylon...:. 6;740) 2. fae 38,730 20,543 
Miscell..... 38,843 34,151 396,813 300,945 
GCakeseits 66,935 137,385 486,644 881,632 
Briquettes. 125,880 132,685 750,755 $17,614 


Total.... 3,731,932 3,574,137 27,109,106 24,078,824 
Bunker. ... 1,098,877 1,011,693 8,499,198 7,589,900 

1 Includes Azores and Madeira. 2 Including Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. ® And dependencies. * And 
Canaries. West Africa. 

Note—The figurés in the above table do not include 
Admiralty and certain other shipments. 


ITALY 


Press reports from Rome under date of Sept. 10 
are to the effect that the price of eoal has recently 
advanced to $50 per ton, in spite of the recent 
conferences of Anglo-Italian officials held with a 
view to effecting a reduction in fuel prices. 


11.28@11.52 — 
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NR 
E NK IA TIAC JIOOSSES : 
3 One Recently the foreman of a cer- The Other At the plant of another = 
= Kind tain company found a_ watch- Kind company a man was used : 
Z man asleep on duty. He awak- to check the employees in = 
= ened him and asked for an explanation. The and out of the works at night. » At certain = 
a man told him that his wife was ill with typhoid hours but few men passed and during this = 
= fever and he was obliged on account of not period the checker found it hard to stay awake = 
- being able to employ a nurse to spend most of with absolutely nothing to do. One night his = 
5 his hours off duty in that capacity. chief found him taking a nap, but he did not = 
Z ; : ; : ; awaken him in order to give the reprimand = 
= The mine foreman immediately investigated which he deserved. On the other hand, this = 
= the watchman’s story and found it true. Per- boss planned to catch the man asleep again = 
= sonally, he would have been glad to overlook and afew nights later he succeeded in doing so. = 
= this infraction of the rules and make no report He did not awaken him on this occasion, but ~ 
= to his superintendent. But knowing that his the next day the employee received a curt 5 
= own job depended on his compliance with note of dismissal with refusal to recommend = 
3 strict orders that all such cases must be re- for any other employment. The chief has- = 
= ported, he sent in his report, explained the tened to report the matter, believing that this = 
= circumstances, stated that the watchman S vigorous action would give him a certain = 
= record had been good, and at the risk of in- prestige with his superintendent. = 
= curring official displeasure recommended that = 
= the man be laid off for 10 days instead of being But a rather unusual thing happened. The = 
= discharged. discharged man boldly went to the superin- : 
= : ; ; tendent to ask for another chance. On secur- S 
= His superintendent, after reading the report, ing an interview, he admitted his fault and = 
E gave instructions that the watchman be sum- explained that if he had something to do in = 
= Ree essed and piace. o 10a igor the way of clerical work to engage all his time E 
= for the foreman for Oy discharging the em- he was sure he could stay awake and make 3 
= ployee when he found him asleep. In explan- good. ‘The superintendent listened to him s 
= ation of this drastic action he stated that with with courtesy and sent him back to his chief 
= his concern there could be no excuse for a man meri this Hotes = 
= asleep on duty, and that without exception = 
S such an infraction of the company rules would ‘Please reinstate Mr. X at once. It is true he = 
= be followed by certain dismissal. should not sleep on duty, and I don’t believe 2 
= . , he will hereafter. Our company will not per- = 
= That's all about Boss No. 1, except that this mit its men to be discharged without first call- = 
= easly. paid no real REL to the employ- ing their attention to violation of rules and = 
= ment and discharge of its workmen. This was giving them a chance to make good. A man E 
= arbitrarily vested in department heads such who works at night should be given enough j 
= as this superintendent. The watchman had work to keep him busy, and that’s up to you. = 
= no regular schedule of duties and carried no It costs money to hire and fire men and none of - 
= watchman’s clock to give him a regular round us are perfect.” : 
= of work. ‘The cost of hiring and firing men, = 
= which is more than many concerns seem to The reinstated employee never knew the = 
= realize, was not believed to be a matter contents of that note. His chief would not = 
= worthy of consideration by the management have shown it to him for worlds. But both were = 
E that this boss represented. better men as the result of such ‘‘bossing.”’ = 
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The Human Differential im 
Mining Operations 


It required the invention and development of the auto- 
mobile to acquaint us with what is now almost a household 
word—The Differential. The word, after all, is a good 
deal like the thing itself—it suggests instantly that it has 
something to do with bridging differences. That, in plain 
English, is the whole function of any differential. 

Its simplest definition stated mechanically—the obtain- 
ing of a certain movement by the difference in two motions 
in the same direction as a gear operating between one of 
fifteen and one of sixteen teeth—makes its purpose in- 
stantly clear to even a lay mind. Everyone knows now 
that the necessary difference in motion in the rear wheels 
of an automobile must be taken care of—and is—by the 
differential. 

There is a human differential existing and actively at 
work between Capital and Labor, which are the partners 
in every business operation. This is especially true of 
the mining business, where each partner contracts for a 
share of the profits based directly on the tons of product. 
Both partners are after the same thing—as much of the 
profits as each can legitimately secure. That the ethics, 
or tactics, of either partner has at times proscribed 
“legitimacy” does not dissolve the partnership. Both 
are moving in the same direction, but the motion is not 
always the same; so the use of some differential—humanly 
speaking—is required. 

There must be some way of keeping the partners con- 
stantly in touch to accomplish the aim of profitable pro- 
duction and to apportion the profits fairly to Capital as 
represented by the stockholders; to the Management 
as represented by operating officials, and to Labor as 
represented by the workmen. There can be no other 
differential here than men—men in any position, from 
trapper boy to president. 

While the function of the human differential in operat- 
ing affairs can be performed by the humblest or the 
highest worker, the best results will come from the recog- 
nition of the partnership principle. It is high time that 
this much was acknowledged by all: That no company 
can advance its interest by hurting its men and that no 
body of workers can advance its interest by damaging 
the business or property of the concern. 

Tt will do great good if both partners in the mining 
business will give more thought and study to this factor 
of their operations. Probably its most successful recogni- 
tion to date is afforded in the work of the industrial 
constitution put into effect nine months ago by the owners 
and workmen of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. in Col- 
orado. This plan is nothing more than systematized use 
of men in differential capacities. The same work can 
be done by any mining concern in Jess complicated form 
by the use of “differential” or “mutuality” committees to 
hear and put in line for adjustment any complaint, griev- 
ance or suggestion either as to operating or living con- 
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ditions. No doubt concerns can be found that have 
already applied these principles successfully. 

The mechanical differential is always found in service 

at the point of contact. Just so with the human differ- 
ential. Managers, superintendents and foremen of all 
classes are differential timber. They are the directly ac- 
credited representatives of management. If they are un- 
fair, not on the square, curt and unfeeling in their treat- 
ment of men, the gears will clash, the teeth will break and 
there can be no smoothness of motion, if indeed there will 
be any. Likewise with Labor and its accredited spokes- 
men. If unfair in demands, disregardful of the ordinary 
rights of stockholders and management they too will fail 
in performing their part in harmonizing operations. 

We have only touched wpon the subject in its broadest, 
human form; that of mutual human relation and the 
method of contact. But it will not hurt for any concern 
or sct of men to give hard study to the possibilities of 
individuals as differentials in the scheme of industrial 
relation. Each concern will be left to work out the plan 
in its own way. 

This should be remembered: The best brains of abte 
managers will be worthless if transmitted by worthless 
differentials, and the best thought and aims of honest 
workmen will be lost if there is no proper human differ- 
ential to correctly handle such thought and aims. If these 
human differentials are persistently guarded, the way 
will be opened for extraordinary accomplishment in the 
mining and industrial world. 


Let Us Co-operate 


Are you working for the interests and success of your 
employer, thereby improving your chances to get ahead, 
oe are you self-centered, playing to the grandstand, bowl- 
ing over good men of whom you are afraid, and pigeon- 
holing good ideas—not yours—that may be of great value, 
thereby hindering not only your own personal welfare but 
your employer’s as well ? 

Do you always say “Yes” to the boss’ suggestion and 
“amen” to his ideas, right or wrong, because by so do- 
ing you think you will reap some benefit? And, in an- 
other breath, do you discourage and dishearten others, by 
utter disrespect and unfair treatment? 

Do you race to the boss with every daily problem, taking 
up his more valuable time with your petty affairs, when 
you could probably settle the matter satisfactorily by 
council with your brother employees ? 

We all like to think the boss is a big man, and that 
he will readily see those among us hoe are also strong, 
not only physically, but mentally and morally as well. 
The American public respects fair play. It might, for 
a while, applaud the player who makes a circus catch out 
of an easy pop-fly; but it will soon get wise to him as 
one who is playing for personal gain, not caring whether 
his team wins the pennant, and he will ere long be rele-— 
gated to the minors. There are such men in every calling, 
in every company. 
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Let us all pull together and lielp win the pennant for 
pur employer. Let us applaud the one who has made a 
good play and let us not mock and jeer at the one who 
has made an error. 

Let us get that “united we stand” feeling impressed 
indelibly in our minds, and not get submerged in that 
“T know it all” manner. One cannot hope to regulate 
or understand the hearts and minds of men, but they, 
themselves, could, if they so desired, adjust themselves to 
conditions and the spirit of affairs, and pull themselves 
and their employer to success by codperation. 


identification Tag for Valves 

The frequent changes of help in our main plant caused 
much confusion and resulted in many mistakes in oper- 
ating valves on the maze of small piping, says M. A. 
Saller, Power, Aug. 1, 1916, so we purchased a lot of 
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INFORMATION TAG ATTACHED TO VALVE 


aluminum tags with protected white writing spaces. 
These were attached, by ght chains, to the bodies of 
the valves throughout the plant, with an inscription on 
the tag as to the service of the valve, its size, make, date 
installed and any special instructions thought necessary. 
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A Fresh Idea im Government 
Reports 


There will probably be no denial of the statement that 
spreading technical knowledge is one of the speediest 
methods of attaining education in matters relating to 
mining. Even allowing that a lot of the seed falls on 
unproductive ground, there is always a certain proportion 
that can be harvested. Education is the only method of 
preventing waste and loss, and is a factor that makes it 
easy to understand and carry out reform upon these 
subjects. This, truly, represents the theory of the sub- 
ject; but to what extent does the practice coincide with 
the theory? Largely, it amounts to a problem being 
solved in a certain way by one country, without the least 
regard or attention to what is being done on the same 
problem by any other country. 

In connection with this subject, I recently noticed a 
radical departure from common practice in the case of 
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a Government publication devoted to coal mining—the 
New South Wales Government for the year 1915. In that 
report the idea was adopted of printing extracts from 
the British Government inspectors’ reports describing new 
apphances used in underground mining, electrical devices, 
and kindred subjects. The plan could be advantageously 
copied by departments having to do with coal mining in 
other lands. 

The publication mentioned brings before inspectors, 
managers and mining men generally special information 
on appliances that have been tried out and found satis- 
factory elsewhere. 

While New South Wales apparently confines this work 
to subjects taken from the inspectors’ reports of (treat 
Britain, there is no reason why the idea could not be 
extended. It is certain that it is a new departure and 
one worthy of serious consideration. 
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A lItlandy Clevis 
Bye eee NCR GINS 


A device that has proved useful in mine haulage con- 
sists of a flat clevis that extends out from the locomotive 
bumper and saves the use of long coupling links. Often, 
when a locomotive goc: in and out of the rooms over 
curves of short radius, the cars are derailed unless a 
long coupling is employed. The clevis shown 


s is made 
of flat iron 4x44 in., with a 1-in. hole for the 


coupling 
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A CLEVIS THAT REPLACES LONG COUPLING LINKS 


pin. This clevis allows the link to swing sideways, and 
when carried on the locomotive permits a coupling to be 
made at either end, of the car. It is especially useful 
where couplings are permanently fastened to one end. 


“a 

Steam Plants at Many British Collieries are most wasteful. 
That is the dictum of Sir William Garforth. For instance, 
with a steam pressure of 60 to 70 lb., boilers improperly cov- 
ered, imperfect boiler settings allowing large cold-air leak- 
ages, hard water forming thick scale, no economizers or feed 
heaters, boilers hard fired with deficient heating surface, or 
lightly fired with excessive heating surface, also careless fir- 
ing—the result is a thermal efficiency of less than 50 per 
cent. The steam—after passing through long ranges of in- 
sufficiently covered pipes—is often used in nonexpansive, non- 
condensing engines, resulting in a steam consumption of 50 
to 100 lb. per i-hp. per hr. : 


Fire Signal—The United Verde Copper Co. has the follow- 
ing rule for signalling an underground fire: In case of fire, 
ring nine bells on the electric cage call signal. The engi- 
neer on receiving these bells will flash all electric lights 
throughout the mine, ning times. This flash will be re- 
peated three times and followed by flashing the station signai 
on which level the fire is, three different times. Carmen and 
all others working where there are electric lights will notify 
those employed in stopes and other places where there are 
no lights. The trained firemen on the various levels will then 
take charge of the situation. The first consideration will be 
for the safety of the men and then for the extinguishing of 
the fire and protection of property. 








*Wheeling Steel and Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Amthracite Field--IT 


By H. M. CranksHaw* 





SYNOPSIS—The northern anthracite field 
differs from the others in that the coal measures 
are thinner and much more nearly flat than in the 
other regions. Mining machines and “slushing” 
here find greater general application than else- 
where in the hard-coal field. 





In dealing with the problems to be faced in the 
northern anthracite field, the following facts are en- 
countered : 

The working of thin beds must be solved in the near 
future. Machine mining in connection with longwall 
or semi-longwall mining, as well as chamber and pillar 
work, is rapidly coming to the fore and flushing or 
completely filling the worked-out chambers before com- 
mencing to rob pillars is and will be essential in some 
sections. 

Fig. 17 is a typical section through the northern field 
near Scranton which shows the almost horizontal posi- 
tion of the anthracite beds. It is obviously impossible 
to work thin beds economically, successfully and thorough- 





Jach night also, the conveyor is moved the depth of 
the cut to within handy distance of the coal, the space 
occupied by the conveyor on the previous day being 
cogged up with cogs 3 ft. square set every 10 ft. 

The conveyor consists simply of an iron trough in 
which an elevator chain without flights is set in motion 
by an electric motor situated near the gangway. ‘The 
miners load the coal into the trough and the elevator 
chain then delivers it at the gangway where it runs down 
a short chute into mine cars. 

For the purpose of distributing the timber to whatever 
point along the face it is required, the direction of 
motion of the chain is reversed, the timber placed in 
the trough and thus conveyed to the required point. 

When it is desired to allow the roof to break or com- 
pletely settle, the rock taken out of the haulageway should 
be packed along the side of the roadway as shown in 
Fig. 18, and lettered P. When, however, the use of pack 
walls is considered, the subject of longwall proper is 
being approached. 

Where the roof and floor are good, this system of 
conveyors is to be recommended, and in the future beds 
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ly by anv system which entails a large amount of narrow 
work or dead work. 

The methods employed in working thin beds must 
therefore be confined to some type of longwall which 
will give as little dead work as possible. Under dead 
work is included lifting rock for roadways, timbering, etc. 

In order to minimize the rock work, it igs essential 
to have as few gateways, roadways or haulageways as 
possible; and to cut down these passages, it is necessary 
to use some type of face conveyor. 

A longwall face conveyor system (Fig. 18) working 
in connection with a mining machiné is being success- 
fully used in the northern anthracite field. From the 
main haulageway, a gangway and airway are turned off 
with 50 ft. center to center and 500 ft. from the previous 
gangway and airway. The airway is driven 20 ft. wide 
and no rock is taken up. The gangway is driven 10 ft. 
wide and 5 ft. of rock is lifted so as to make room for 
the mine cars. The coal between each pair of gang- 
ways is then mined out on a longwall panel system, 
having a longwall face of 220 ft. 

The longwall face is undercut each night by a mining 
machine. Men follow the machine and drill shot holes 
in the coal which is then shot down ready for the loaders 
to load out in the day time. 





*Manager, Harwood Coal Co., Hazleton, Penn. 


* It. thick will doubtless be worked by this method. 
The thinnest bed worked as a commercial success known 
to the writer was in England where a 15-in. bed, in 
which another type of conveyor was used, was worked 
to pay. The bed is known as the Lower Mountain Mine. 

In working with a face 220 ft. long as described, on the 
first entry the left side is worked out advancing and 
the right side brought back retreating; but on the second 
entry, the right panel is worked advancing and the left 
brought back retreating. The system has many advantages 
and is capable of great expansion. In my opinion, the 
face conveyor possibly combined with a mining machine 
1s the easiest solution for working coal on the bastard 
pitches between 10 and 20 deg., especially when the bed 
is not over 5 ft. thick. 

As a typical example of longwall used in England for 
beds from 4 ft. to 514 ft. thick, the following is given, 
since some modification of this method will be used in 


the northern anthracite field in the not very distant 


future (see Fig. 19). 

_ Distinct from thinner beds, the rock in this case is 
ripped down instead of being taken up to make the main 
haulageways high enough, and the material ripped down 
is used to build pack walls. 

For a bed 4 ft. 6 in. thick the main haulageway 
would be ripped down so as to give a total height of 
about 10 ft. before the break occurs, the exact height 
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Section X-Y 
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M Motor to drive Conveyor 


A_ Longwall Face Advancing 
B_ Solid Bed tobe mined Retreating P Packwall to contro! Roof 


C Coal-Cutting Machine 


R Longwall Face Retreating 
D Coal Conveyor 


S Pillar to protect Havlageway 


FIG. 18. SEMI-LONGWALL CONVEYOR METHOD OF 
MINING 
being determined by the position of a parting 


in the roof. The material taken down would be packed 
on each side of the main haulageway, making pack 
walls from 25 to 30 ft. wide. The haulage roads are 
driven 180 ft. apart, and a mine car is used which is 
small enough to run along the face. Details of the long- 
wall face are shown in Fig. 20. 

In addition to the pack walls alongside the gateways, 
packs are put in along the face about 30 ft. apart, the 
packs themselves being 9 ft. wide. The pack walls are 
built of refuse from the bed, refuse from the under- 
cutting (when this is done in clay) and rocks then 
from the breaking of the roof itself. Between the packs 
the face is controlled by building a double line of cogs 
and props, the material used for cogs being oak blocks 
8 in. square and 2 ft. 6 in..long. These cogs are set 
every 8 ft. and are taken out and reset as the face 
advances. In this way the break is controlled as the 
roof fractures at the line of cogs. 

An important point in setting the cogs is to get the 
ends flush with each other so that the weight will not 
key the blocks together. The cogs are removed by ham- 
mering out one block; but if too tightly compressed to 
do this, it will be necessary to dig under one corner of 
the cog with a pick. The props are set with cap pieces 
on the top and bottom, or both, depending upon local 
conditions. The different qualities of the roof in different 
mines make many problems which must be met as they 
appear, but good roof and bad, strong roof and weak 
ean be handled by this method when properly followed. 

Some years, ago I had charge of the experimental 
work in connection with 11 electrically operated mining 
machines of three types: chain, disk and bar machines. 
The disk and bar machines were adapted for longwall 
only. And since that time almost every type of ma- 
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chine, including pneumo-electric punching machines, have 
passed through my hands. 

One of the advantages of the bar machine is that it 
can be driven by a squirrel cage motor, using alternating 
current, so that electrical troubles are minimized. An- 
other advantage of this type of undercutter is that the 
bar can quickly be swung out of the cut and the picks 
changed. But the bar machine as a general rule is liable 
to cut an uneven bottom. 

The disk machine is awkward to handle as the disk is 
fixed, but for cutting in tough shale or clay full of iron 
pyrite commonly known as ironstone nodules or fire balls, 
it is strong and effective. The chain machine is the 
type most commonly known and employed in the aiithra- 
cite field, and of the various makes in use the one with 
the most power and strongest mechanical construction 
gives the best results. The worst feature, especially in 
a longwall machine, is to be short of power. Every time 
an under-powered machine strikes a tough spot in the 
undercutting it is overloaded, with consequent electrical 
troubles and delays. Electrical efficiency is of secondary 
consideration as compared to service, and longwall ma- 
chines should have a 50-hp. motor. 

Fig. 21 shows a typical method of working beds 5 to 
10 ft. thick which lie practically horizontal. These beds 
are seldom clean, containing varying quantities of refuse, 
which in some cases amounts to 50 per cent. of the total 
bed. 

The chambers are turned off on 55-ft. centers, the width 
of the chamber being 24 ft., which leaves a pillar 31 ft. 
thick. In the particular bed shown, the total thickness 
is 7 ft. 4 in., but as there is 2 ft. of slate near the bottom 
of the bed this slate is only taken up in the main haulage- 
way and airway; so that the thickness of the bed as 
mined in the chamber is only 4 ft. 6 in. 

The main haulageway and airway are driven 20 ft. 
wide, of which 10 ft. is packed tight with refuse, leaving 
a final haulageway 10 ft. wide. 

When the chambers have been driven the required dis-- 
tance, which varies from 250 to 500 ft., and it is possible 
to secure a complete extraction, the pillars are brought 
back from the face as shown in Fig. 21. Where, however, 
the surface must be supported, enough pillar is left in to 
act as a roof support, as in this instance no flushing or 
stowing is being considered for the purpose of roof 
support. 

Fig. 22 is an example of a typical method of working 
a bed 10 to 18 ft. thick containing a large proportion 
of refuse. As in the previous method described, the 
chambers are driven on centers of 55 ft. The modern 
tendency, however, is to increase the distance between 
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FIG. 20. DETAILS OF A LONGWALL FACE 
centers until. in some cases, chambers are driven on 


centers of 80 ft., the chamber remaining the same size as 
before, so that in this case there would be a pillar 56 ft. 
wide. The size of the pillars naturally increases with 
the depth of the bed from the surface. 

When the chambers are being driven up, the refuse 
from the first mining is packed on the left rib as shown 
at sb, Bigrree. 

After the chambers have been driven up the full 
distance, the miner comes back to the cross heading 
nearest the face of the chamber, throws over the track 
and commences to take out the pillar by skipping half 
the pillar advancing. <A timber crib is generally set 
as shown at S and the refuse from the pillar is thrown 
to the left where it piles up as shown at D in what was 
the original roadway when the chamber was being driven. 

After half the pillar has been mined out advancing, 
the remaining half is brought back on the retreat as 
shown at H#, and the refuse from the third and final 
mining is thrown behind into the goaf. A reserve pillar 
is left every 10 chambers in case of fire, squeeze or other 
trouble. 

By referring to the section (Fig. 22) taken through 
the line X-Y, a clear idea of the three stages of mining 
can be obtained. A is the original chamber 24 ft. wide. 
As the chamber is advancing, a row of props is put up, 
these being about 8 ft. apart and set far enough from 
the right rib to leave a roadway 10 ft. wide. Along the 
line of props a dry stone wall is built from the refuse 
of the bed and behind the wall the rest of the refuse 
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<-- Return a 
X Total Bed Mined in Haulageways 7-4 
Y Partof » * » Chambers 4-9 


C Curtains 
H Cross Havlageway Driven Every 550 Feet 
R Reserve Pillar Every /0-th Chamber 
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FIG, 21. TYPICAL METHOD OF MINING BEDS 5 TO 10 FT. 
THICK 
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(See B in the 
section.) The original size of the pil- 
lar is shown by C. The portion F’ is 
taken out in the second mining, and the 
last half of the pillar # is removed in 
the third and final operation. Fig. 25 
shows the plan and section of a cham- 
ber, giving a clear idea of exactly how 
the props are put in and the refuse 
packed. When in the original mining 
the refuse had been piled on both sides of 
the chamber (Fig. 24), it is sometimes 
customary to start at the bottom of the 
chamber and split the pillar, taking out half the pillar 
advancing and the second half retreating. Where the 
roof is strong, it is sometimes possible to do this success- 
fully; but, as a general rule, this method is not recom- 
mended, it being much better to move a little refuse and 
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B=Gob from First Mining 

C=Origina!l Pillar 3] Wide 

D=Gob from Skipping Half of Pillar 
Advancing; Second Mining 

E=Pillar I6'Wide remaining to be Mined 

Retreating; Third Mining 

F=Road used for Second and Third Minin, 
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R=Reserye Pillar every 10 Chamber 
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TYPICAL COLUMNAR’ 
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METHOD OF WORKING BEDS 10 TO 18 FT. THICK 


start the work of splitting the pillar from the first cross 
heading back from the face of the chamber. 

It is the use of such methods as the one shown in 
Fig. 24 which has brought on squeezes which, in some 
cases, have proved disastrous. It can clearly be seen that 
when two or three pillars have been taken out, the 
adjoining pillars, which have been split, are in no position 
to stand any weight; and consequently, in case of a 
squeeze, they break down or are over-ridden, especially 
when the bed is 8 ft. or more in thickness. 

In some sections, it is necessary to support the surface 
or at least to remove the coal so that as little subsidence 
as possible takes place with no breakage or dislocation 
of the strata. It is here assumed that the average depths 
up to 500 ft. prevail. ; 

In complete stowing, it is not possible to extract all 
the coal and completely fill the goaf with slush or other 
material so that no subsidence whatsoever will oceur. 
Some settlement must take place, due to the filling 
material being compressed. The amount of the settle- 
ment will, however, naturally depend to some extent on 
the nature of the material used for filling. 
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FIG. 23. DETAIL OF A CHAMBER 


In average cases, it may be assumed that the settlement 
will be about 10 per cent. That is to say, a bed 30 ft. 
thick, when slushed full, will settle about 3 ft. and a bed 
10 ft. thick about 1 ft. By slushing full is meant first 
slushing the chambers and then slushing the goaf as the 
pillars are removed. 

In many cases, in order to extract pillars left in, it 
will first of all be necessary to fill up the old workings 
with slush, as the pillars themselves are not strong enough 
to make a clean break in the roof and relieve the pres- 
sure. In other words, where the pillars are weak, an 
attempt to take them out would only bring on a general 
squeeze. 

It is not likely that enough material will be available 
to completely fill the whole territory. Consequently, it 
will be necessary to build barrier pillars of slush which 
will arrest any squeeze and make a solid area which will 
serve as a base from which to operate. (See Fig. 25.) 

The most convenient form in which to use slushing 
material is to have the slate, bone, rock, etc., run through 
a erusher so that everything passes through a %-in. 
mesh. The solid matter is then mixed with water until 
the mixture contains about 15 per cent. of solids, when 
it can be pumped as required. It is not advisable to use 
large pipes through which to pump slush, since if the 
mixture is kept moving at a fairly high velocity, there 
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SECTION 
A= Original Chamber 24 Wide, Roadway 
in Center, First Mining 
B=Gob from First Mining 
C= Original Pillar 3!' Wide 
D=Gob from Skipping Half of Pillar 
iebprg Second Mining 
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E= Pillar 16'Wide remaining to be 
Mined Retreating; Third Mining 
F = Road used for Second and Third 
Mining 
H= Cross-haulage Way driven every’ 
ad 2 : 
R= Reserve Pillar every |0*- 
Chamber 
X= Total Bed Mined in Haulage 
Ways, 7-4” 
Y= Part of Bed Mined in 
Chambers,4“9 
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FIG. 24. REMOVING PILLARS. 


ORIGINAL REFUSE IS 
PILED ON BOTH SIDES 


is little opportunity for any deposit to form which might 
eventually block the pipes. An 8-in. pipe for use on the 
surface to the bore hole and a 6-in. pipe inside will give 
good service. 

Before commencing to run slush, it is necessary to 
pump water for say half an hour; and after finishing 
the run of slush it is necessary to again pump water 
finally draining off the pipes before stopping work. If 
these precautions are adopted, slush may be run for 
months without any delays due to the pipes becoming 
blocked. 

In filling an area, in order to form a solid barrier 
which will prevent a squeeze, it is necessary to make a 
large barrier pillar, say 500 ft. wide, so that there is 
no chance for the squeeze to override the pillar. 
The general method of slushing may 
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METHOD OF SLUSHING OLD WORKINGS TO SECURE COMPLETE 
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your | therefore be summed up as follows: The 


slushing material is first of all run 
through a crusher, then mixed with 
water and pumped by a surface pump to 
a tank located over a bore hole. The 
slush runs down the bore hole and is con- 
veyed inside to whatever part of the mine 
is being slushed. With a bore hole 400 
ft. deep it is possible to run slush 2,000 
ft. inside the mine, including any slight 
up-grades such as rolls. Fig. 25 gives an 
idea of how a bed 15 ft. thick may be 
strengthened by slushing so as to prevent 
any possibility of a squeeze. The slope 
pillar is first strengthened and made 500 
ft. wide. As the thickest coal is on the west 
side, a barrier pillar 600 ft. wide is put 
in by filling the chamber with slush. It 
is then possible to start robbing from the 
western extremity, and should a squeeze 
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should develop, the slushed area will effectually prevent 
it from spreading. 

It is not possible to lay down hard and fast rules 
to cover all cases, as much depends on local conditions, 
character of the roof, etc., and the method of procedure 
explained by Fig. 25 is only one way of many which can 
be adopted. Finally, in building batteries to retain the 
slush, it must be remembered that the most effective 
battery is one which allows the water to drain off and so 
prevents from accumulating any pressure due to a hydro- 
static head. 

In some instances, old burlap held in place by wires 
strung on props has made effective batteries; and in all 
cases, the principle of allowing the water to drain off 
and only retaining the solid matter must be carefully 
observed. 


@ 
Recollections of a Mamager 


When I held the position of superintendent of coal 
mines I made a practice of granting an interview to any 
one who requested it. Occasionally I was imposed upon 
by book agents and specialty salesmen who insisted upon 
taking up more of my time than I could afford to give, 
but taken all in all I never had occasion to regret the 
policy. 

When I was promoted to the manager’s chair I decided 
to continue the practice, but soon found it rather ex- 
asperating, principally because my city office was so much 
more accessible than the one I had maintained at the 
mine. 

The aftermath of an adventure with a tramp photogra- 
pher brought the matter to a head, and from that time on 
I kept a boy on guard at my office entrance. 

The adventure was staged while I was still young 
enough at the manager’s job to experience a thrill of 
pleasure whenever any one addressed me as manager, 
or reminded me of the fact that I was manager. Whether 
the photographer realized my weakness in that respect 
is more than I can say, but he certainly profited by it. 
I was seated at my desk dictating the morning’s mail 
when the young man entered unannounced and informed 
me that he was making a specialty of photographic studies 
of executives at work in their offices. “Two minutes of 
your time is all I require,” was the way he put it, and 
without waiting for an answer he proceeded with the 
necessary preparations to obtain the “study.” I glanced 
at my secretary to see if the request was unusual, but by 
that time the two minutes were up and the young man 
was ready to leave. 
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A week later he came back with a dozen copies of 
the finished prints, and I was so well pleased with them 
that I promptly purchased his entire supply; one for my 
secretary, as the photographer had managed to include her 
in the picture, and the balance for my own use. 

[ went personally to an art store to select suitable 
frames, and after the work was completed sent a copy to 
each one of my district superintendents; that left two 
copies; one I took home and the other I caused to be 
hung over my office desk. 

A few days later our president happened into my office 
and almost the first thing that he noticed was my photo- 
graph hanging on the wall. “Well! well!” he began, 
“are you afraid that we will forget that this is your office 
when you are not in?” 

The following day one of our directors came in and 
he also promptly noticed the photographie “study.” “Oh, 
ho,” he remarked, “so that is the secret of your insight 
into men’s hearts? A man can know nothing of man- 
kind without knowing something of himself.” 

Within the week two more directors came in to dis- 
cuss some matters with me, and they also caught sight of 
the photograph almost immediately. Mr. Drake, who 
had never taken it upon himself to be downright cordial 
to me, was moved to speech first, “The proper study of 
mankind is man,” he said. é 

After they had gone my secretary remarked that she 
felt shghted, since my likeness seemed to absorb all of 
the attention. A moment later she would have spoken 
differently. Mrs. Thompson came into the office unan- 
nounced. It was her first visit. “Very beautiful,” she 
remarked by way of introduction, looking the while at 
the photograph, with flashing eyes. 

Fortunately, just then one of the directors returned in 
search of a package that he seemed to have mislaid some- 
where, and he remained for quite a chat with Mrs. 
Thompson. 

The next day I gave orders to remove all photographs 
from my office walls. | 
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Cabin Creek Flood Disaster 


A local rainfall of terrific intensity swept the Cabin 
‘reek district flooding the Coal River, Cabin Creek and 
Paint Creek watersheds on Aug. 9. Though it produced 
terrible results, the United States Weather’ Bureau 
recorded no rain on that day in West Virginia at any 


of its stations. 
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A CABIN CREEK TRAIN AFTER THE FLOOD 
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All the information obtainable is the gaging by a 
retired mineboss at Kayford who set out his ice-cream 
freezer and measured the fall as 5.8 in. in 314 hr. The 
water was higher on Coal River than elsewhere, but as 
that watershed is not so closely peopled less damage was 
done. 

The loss of life was quite severe in the valleys affected. 
Reports are to the effect that 520 houses were washed 
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out on Cabin Creek alone, and the damage to fills and 
cuts, rolling stock, ete., will probably represent not less 
than $500,000. It is declared that two-thirds of the 
Cabin Creek population has deserted the valley, and men 
are quite scarce. 

The flood has damaged almost beyond repair all the 
bridges and railway embankments. One concrete bridge 
In many cases 


stood the flood well and is still intact. 





PART OF THE FLOOD WRECKAGE 





LOCOMOTIVES USED TO HOLD SMALL 
BRIDGES DURING FLOOD 


ESKDALE RAILROAD Y. M. G A. 
AFTER CABIN CREEK FLOOD 


CANE FORK RAILROAD YARD 
AFTER THE FLOOD 





HOUSE FROM CARBON LEFT ON A BRIDGE 


POWER HOUSH WRECKED BY THE FLOOD 





MOST OF THE HOUSES LEFT AT UNITED 


STORE AT WEVACO, W. VA., AFTER FLOOD 
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the creek shifted its bed 100 ft., leaving the bridges high 
and dry. At Cane Fork a large Mallet compound en- 
eine was run onto the bridge at Cane Fork to keep that 
structure intact and to deflect the water from the ma- 
chine shops at that place. The shops were thus saved, 
but as the river broke through and formed a new channel 
it caused great damage to the town of Eskdale, the 
water at that point being much higher than it would 
otherwise have been. 

The rain commenced to fall at*5 a.m. and lasted until 
10 o’clock that morning, the heaviest rainfall coming at 





A CABIN CREEK FLOOD SCENE 


AT CARBON, W. VA. 


After the flood the militia was called in 
and its work gave universal 


about 8: 30 a.m. 
to care for the suffering, 
satisfaction. 

Up to Sept. 4 only work trains had managed to reach 
Decota and Kayford, which are 17 miles from Cabin. 
Creek. Steam shovels and hundreds of men have been 
at work ever since the flood reéstablishing the roadway, 
and it is hoped that by Oct. 1 the mines may be run- 
ning as steadily as before. 
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Labor Conditions im the 
Amthracite Region 


According to advance statements issued by the United 
States Geological Survey there were fewer days worked 
by the employees in the anthracite mines in 1915 than 
in any year since 1910. The average number of days 
worked in 1915 was 230 against 245 days in 1914 and 
257 days in 1913. 

The decrease in the number of days worked as reported 
to the Geological Survey reflects the unsatisfactory 
condition of the anthracite industry, which was partic- 
ularly in evidence during the first seven months of the 
year. From January to July, inclusive, the shipments 
of anthracite in 1915 showed a decrease of nearly 2,000,- 
000 tons, while as compared with 1913 the decrease for 
this period was over 3,800,000 tons. Demand for 
anthracite was so poor in the first half of 1915 that many 
of the mines were operated not more than 15 days in a 
month. In spite of this reduction in output, due to the 
idle time, stocks in the storage yards accumulated until 
many of them were filled considerably above their rated 
capacity. At the beginning of the present season’ the 
quantity of coal in storage was variously estimated at 
from 7,000,000 to 9,000,000 tons, the smaller quantity 
probably being in excess of any previous record on storage 
coal. 
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An entirely different situation exists at the present 
time, the change being due to two causes. The first of 
these is that as a result of failure to place orders in the 
discount months of 1915 (the previous winter was mild 
and considerable coal remained in consumers’ hands), 
many householders in New England and other northern 
states found themselves short of fuel in the latter part 
of the winter of 1915-16. The experience thus gained 
has developed a widespread intent of being forehanded, 
and orders for next winter’s coal have been so plentiful 
that not only has the daily production been taken care of 
but the storage yards have been almost entirely depleted 
of their reserve stocks. 

The second cause of the different situation in 1916 as 
compared with 1915 is the shortage of labor in the 
anthracite mines. A conservative estimate places the 
number of men, chiefly miners’ laborers, that have left 
the anthracite fields, attracted by the higher wages in 
munition plants and other industries stimulated by the 
European war, at 20,000. The companies are putting 
forth every effort to keep their mines working to capacity 
and to secure a production that will eliminate any danger 
of a coal famine next winter, but their efforts are largely 
discounted by the miners who seem to take advantage of 
every opportunity that offers to throw the mines idle and 
otherwise cut down the output. 

Church feast days and picnics, funerals and weddings, 
are amply sufficient to justify a holiday, whereas an 
idleness of ten days at one colliery because the breaker 
boys objected to the time of day set for paying off, was 
not resented by the other mine employees. Since June 1 
a score or more of “button strikes” have affected about. 
35,000 men, half of whom lost as much as eleven 
days’ work. Advances in wage rates and shorter working 
hours may increase the price of coal to the consumer 
but they do not stimulate the miner to any more earnest 
effort to supply that consumer’s needs. 

It is interesting to note that in the year of fewer work- 
ing days (1915) the average output per man per day 
showed a gain over 1914 from 1.84 tons to 1.96 tons, 
while the average for each man for the year was about 
the same in both years, 450 and 451 tons, respectively. 
In 1913, the year of largest production in the anthracite 
region, the average production per man was 466 tons, and 
the average per day, 1.81 tons. It will be interesting to 
note, when the returns for the current year are in, to 
what an extent the increased wages and decreased hours 
have increased the “intensity of anthracite labor.” 
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Risks Assumed by Mine Employees—An experienced oper- 
ator of a coal-cutting machine assumed the risk of being in- 
jured through a known defect in it where he continued to 
use it beyond a reasonable time for its repair by the em- 
ploying operator after repair had been promised, and where 
he relied upon his ability to use the machine without being 
injured by it. An employer’s promise to repair a defective 
condition must be the inducement under which an employee 
remains at work before the employer can be held liable for 
injury resulting before the repair was made. When re- 
pairs are promised, but no time for their making is specified, 
the employer is entitled to a reasonable time in which to 
make them. As long as it appears that the employer will 
probably keep his promise, the employee may remain at work 
without assuming the risk attendant upon the defective con- 
dition, unless the peril is so great that a reasonably prudent 
employee would not continue work in the face of the danger. © 
But when it becomes plain that the promise is not to be kept, 
the employee assumes the risk. And to serve as an implied 
guaranty of safety, the promise of repair must be definite. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Hamilton vs. Consolidation Coal 
Co., 186 Southwestern Reporter, 197.) 
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By H. 8S. GeIsmMeEerR* 





SY NOPSIS—This year the outing of the Alabama 
operators was held at Empire. Many interesting 
papers were presented and were followed by an ani- 
mated discussion. The chief difficulty was the lim- 
ited time available for covering the many inter- 
esting subjects presented to the convention. 





The annual institute meeting and outing of the Ala- 
bama Coal Operators’ Association was held at Empire, 
Valker County, Ala., Sept. 16, 1916. Empire is about 30 
mi. from Birmingham, and the members of the association 
were taken out on a special train operated by the “Frisco” 
R.R., which left Birmingham at 9 o’clock a.m. and ar- 
rived at Empire at 10:30 a.m. Returning, the train 
reached Birmingham at 6 p.m. 

From 10:30 a.m. to 12 o’clock noon the officials of the 
Empire Coal Co. (headed by Walter Moore, the genial 
president of the company) piloted the visitors around on 
an inspection of the town, commissary and mines. Dur- 
ing the interim music was furnished by the Empire Band. 
Members of the association who had never been at Empire 
before were much interested in the combination cotton gin, 
erist and flour mill that is located there. It is doubtful 
if such a combination can be found anywhere else in 
the world operated in connection with a coal mine. The 
flour mill has a capacity of 25 bbl. per day and the cotton 
gin handled 260 bales of cotton last year. The explana- 
tion for the location of the mill at Empire is that the 
town is on the north outcrop of the lowest coal bed in 
the district and just north of the camp is the beginning 
of a prosperous farming section. 





*Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala. 





AT EMPIRE, SHOWING TYPE OF ROPE 
HAULAGE EMPLOYED 


DRIFT MOUTH 


At noon all visitors assembled at the village church, 
after which the regular institute program for the day was 
carried out. 

The list of papers and their authors in the order in 
which they were presented were as follows: “Signs of the 
Times,” Eugene McAuliffe, general coal agent St. Louis 
& Santa Fe R.R. (the “Frisco”) ; “Fixing a Fair Tax 
Assessment Valuation on Mineral Lands and Equalizing 
the Same,” John R. Pill, president of the Birmingham 
Fuel Co. ; “Getting Clean Coal, Inside Practices,” Thomas 





FLOUR AND GRIST MILL AND COTTON GIN 


G. Fear, superintendent Bayview mine, Tennessee Coal, 
Tron and Railroad Co.; “Factors Governing the Efficiency 
of Steam Plants,” Charles E. Bowron, chief engineer Gulf 
States Steel Co.; “Application of Electricity to Coal Min- 
ing in Alabama,” C. B. Davis, consulting engineer. 

Mr. McAuliffe was not able to attend the meeting, so 
his paper was read by Priestley Toullmin, president of the 
Lehigh Coal Co. 

Mr. McAuliffe’s paper was not of a nature to prompt 
discussion, but the second and third papers brought out 
spirited debates, especially Mr. Pill’s paper on taxation. 
The last two papers might have been more fully discussed 
but for the feeling that time was up. 

Mr. McAulife’s paper was a plea for a better under- 
standing between the “sure enough coal men,” as he 
termed them, and the railroads. The railroads, according 
to McAuliffe’s figures, consumed over 24 per cent. of the 
total coal production of the United States for the year 
1915, and the “Frisco” road received nearly 28 per cent. 
of its revenue freight tonnage for the year ending June 
30, 1916, from the commercial coal operators on its line. 
This should prove that the railroads were vitally interested 
in the coal operators. Mr. McAuliffe admitted that in 
the past some railroads had paid for their fuel in part with 
money and in part with empty coal cars, but such, prac- 
tices have ceased. In concluding he suggested that he 
was of the opinion that no more mines should be opened 
until additional markets were reasonably assured. 

Mr. Pill in his paper argued for a system of valuing 
coal lands for purposes of taxation somewhat similar 
to the system used by the United States Government 
in putting values on its mineral lands. Four factors 
should govern values—quality, thickness, accessibility and 
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thickness of overburden. As a basis he suggested that coal 
in the ground be given an arbitrary maximum value of, 
say, le. per ton, assuming that the seam was of workable 
thickness, had 1 ft. of cover, was not over 1 mi. from a 
railroad and according to analysis gave 15,000 B.t.u. per 
lb. This value should be reduced as cover increased 


and heat-unit value decreased. 
According to the law as existing in Alabama at pres- 
ent, coal land must be assessed at a fair, 


reasonable cash 





THE MULE CORRAL AT EMPIRE 


value, to be estimated at the price which the property 
would bring at a fair voluntary sale. This law is similar to 
the Pennsylvania statute. 

Several discussed the paper, but no one seemed willing 
to agree with Mr. Pill entirely, although Jones Moore, 
general superintendent of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Co., congratulated the author for the manner in 
which the subject was presented. F. C. Marquis, a mém- 
ber of the State Board of Equalizers, suggested that tax- 
ing coal tonnage at the tipple had many advocates and 
would goon be adopted by the State of Kentucky, but his 
suggestion met the same fate as Mr. Pill’s. Frank Nelson, 
a large taxpayer of the state, cited several instances where 
the present law had practically resulted in confiscation 
of some of his property, but had nothing to offer as a 
substitute. John Bankhead was of'the opinion that we 
might expect about as good results from the present 
system as from any that had vet been devised, and many 
present seemed to agree with him. 

Mr. Fear in his paper discussed the subject of clean 
coal from four angles: (1) Natural condition of the 
seam; (2) human element, labor; (3) method of mining; 
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(4) system of dockage. In discussing the systems of 
dockage Mr. Fear objected to the practice of deducting 
a fixed number of pounds of coal from each miner to 
offset dirty coal loaded the previous day. It was this 
statement which started the general discussion. 

During the discussion Erskine Ramsay gave a deserip- 
tion of an automatic sampler that he had designed for 
one of the mines of the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. 
Judging by the questions put to Mr. Ramsay, the dockage 
question is a live one with Alabama operators. 

Mr. Bowron in his paper had in mind some of the simple 
rules that are overlooked in the operation of mine power 
plants, and his suggestions for improving the efficiencies 
of boilers and engines were well received. 

Mr. Davis made a rapid-fire review of things electrical 
around a coal mine. Several of his statements, which 
would undoubtedly have called forth discussion had time 
permitted, were as follows: 

When the electric locomotive was first placed in the mines 
it was used largely for gathering purposes. In a general way 
it took the place of mules, gathering cars from the rooms to 
the partings where the coal was taken either by tail rope, 
hoist or endless rope to other partings or to the tipple. As 
the locomotive was developed and became a more finished 
machine, the size was increased, and for several years the 
larger machines were used in connection with the small gath- 
ering locomotives to handle larger trips to the main hoist or 
frequently to the tipple itself. In other words, the larger 
locomotives, where the grades allowed, made the long haul, 
runs of two or three or even four miles in length. It is found 
that a haulage of this kind brings to the tipple cars in large 
numbers at more or less infrequent periods and thus tends to 
congest matters; also that it is more expensive to operate and 
decidedly more destructive to the rolling ‘stock than an endless 
rope, which operates most favorably on exactly the same 
grade conditions as the electric haulage. Thus we are grad- 
ually coming back to the original idea of using rope haulage 
on the long hauls and locomotives only for comparatively 
short hauls at the working, faces. 

However, when it comes to the main hoist, to be located 
at the tipple and near the main power plant, it is a question 
as to whether it is advisable to put in an electric hoist, except 
under very limited conditions. Generally speaking, where 
hoists are working on vertical shafts or heavy inclines, yeak 
loads are high, while the average power demand is compar- 
atively low. Consequently it is doubtful if it is advisable to 
install a plant of sufficient size to meet the peak load, or on 
the other hand, purchase power to run a large electric hoist 
because of the important part that the heavy peak toad plays 
in the purchase price of power. But should the main hoist at 
the tipple be an endless rope, where the load’ is uniform, it is 
probable that there are many cases where an analysis of the 
conditions would show it an advantage to use an electric 
drive, especially where the power is purchased. 

The upkeep on the plunger pump should be less in propor- 
tion to first cost than that of the centrifugal pump during a 
period of operation of, say 10 years. 


The meeting was a success from every standpoint. 
The weather was ideal, the attendance was large, the 
papers were interesting and the barbecue excellent. 
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British Export Trade Is Quite Largely Aided by the fact 
that Great Britain being a large importer of bulky products 
which are conveyed in small steamers, coal exporters can 
always rely on an abundant supply of handy-size boats to 
carry cargoes of coal to small ports devoid of large storage 
facilities. The coal trade is the regulator of the British 
shipping industry, for the enormous weight of coal exported 
furnishes employment to all the tonnage that finds itself 
disengaged in Northwestern Europe, and it is common knowl- 
edge that foreign steamers always take care of a very large 
part of British coal exports. Owing to the requisitioning of 
so large a number of British vessels coal exporters from the 
United Kingdom have had to depend more and more upon 
foreign shipping, which, under the present war conditions, 
is rapidly increasing its hold on the trade and even now far 
outnumbers the British vessels employed. A monthly return 
just published shows that during the month of January by 
far the larger number of vessels engaged in the British coal- 


carrying trade were sailing under foreign flags.— Shipping 
Illustrated.” 
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SYNOPSIS—A résumé of many of the consider- 
ations that govern the efficiency of steam plants. 
Most of the preventable wastes, of course, occur 
in the boiler room, since the efficient operation of 
engines, turbines, etc., is largely a question of 
design and the proper setting of valves. 





I will briefly discuss some of the factors governing 
the efficiency of steam power plants. My remarks apply 
equally to the steam plants at your mines and to those 
of your customers. 

The efficiency of a steam plant is dependent first upon 
its correct location and proper design and next upon its 
proper management. Under the question of design comes 
the determination of the most economical sizes and kinds 
of units, boilers, engines, and their auxiliaries, buildings, 
ete. I will touch upon this subject only incidentally 
and confine my remarks principally to the matter of 
operation and management. 

The subject falls naturally under two heads: First, 
the efficient production of steam and second, its efficient 
utilization. The steam boiler is thus a starting point. 

A boiler, 100 per cent. efficient, would transfer the 
entire heat from completely burned fuel outside the 
boiler to the water inside of it. What may reasonably be 
expected in this regard and how may boiler performance 
be measured? The quantity unit of heat is the British 
thermal unit, or B.tu., this being the amount of heat 
required to raise the temperature of one pound of water 
1 deg. F. It requires 970.4 B.t.u. to convert 1 Ib. of 
water at 212 deg. F. into steam of the same temperature. 
Coal is also rated in B.t.u., and if we assume that it 
contains 14,000 B.t.u. per Ib., it is evident that 1 Ib. 
of coal, with 100 per cent. efficiency, should evaporate 
14,000 — 970.4 = 14.4 lb. of water. 

This then is the bullseye at which to aim. How near 
can we come to hitting it? Numerous test runs of 
modern boiler plants have shown an evaporation up to 
12 lb. of water per pound of coal, attaining an efficiency 
of about 80 per cent. This figure cannot be reached 
by the average plant under ordinary operating conditions, 
but an efficiency of 70 to 75 per cent. is not out of reach. 
The average efficiency of boiler plants is, say from 50 
to 60 per cent., leaving quite a margin for improvement. 

How can we ascertain how much water our own boiler 
plant is evaporating? We must first keep an accurate 
record of the coal burned per day, week or month, and 
this is usually known or can be determined. The amount 
of water evaporated during the same period must also 
be known. With these figures in hand, we are in position 
to find out and to note any improvement or deterioration 
in boiler practice. 

How can we measure the quantity of feed water? The 
best way is with a meter, either a Venturi tube or a 
V-notch, with recording apparatus. This is however 
rather expensive for the average plant, and I would 
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suggest as a substitute an inexpensive revolution counter 
attached to the boiler feed pump which figured against 
the theoretical capacity of the pump will give compara- 
tive figures. By testing the pump and using its actual 
capacity figure, a.close approximation may be secured. 
A test of the pump is easily made by counting the 
number of revolutions, or strokes, required to fill a barrel 
or tank of known capacity. 

A simple division of the quantity of water evaporated 
by the weight of coal used will give the evaporation. 
To make a comparison with the theoretical evaporation, 
which is always figured from water at 212 deg. F. into 
steam at the same temperature—that is, at atmospheric 
pressure only—it is necessary to apply a factor to allow 
for the additional heat consumed in raising the feed 
water to the temperature maintained in the boiler and 
evaporating it at that temperature. However, since a 
uniform steam pressure is maintained, it is not necessary 
to apply this factor when only making a comparison 
between results obtained over similar periods of time. 
Absolute performance is of less interest than comparative 
performance from month to month. 


IMPROVING THE BoILER EFFICIENCY 


What can now be done to improve boiler efficiency ? 
The purchaser has no control over the design of the 
boilers themselves, but these should certainly be of good 
material and workmanship and sufficient in number and 
capacity to give the best results. He has, however, usually 
more or less option and control] as regards the setting, 
the size and construction of flues, breeching and stack, 
the kind of grates, the condition and temperature of 
feed water, the size of fuel (if not the kind) and the 
method of firmg and controlling the air supply, all of 
which are important factors. 

There are certain losses at boilers which cannot be 
avoided. These are (1) heat lost in evaporating the 
natural moisture in the coal to steam, (2) heat lost by 
being carried away in the moisture formed by the burn- 
ing of hydrogen in the coal and (3) heat lost by being 
carried away by the dry chimney gases. The temperature 
of steam at 140 lb. gage pressure is about 361 deg. F., 
and the gases leaving the boiler must of course be hotter 
than the steam or the boiler itself. The temperature 
of stack gases will run from about 500 to 700 deg. F. The 
first two losses are unavoidable; the third may be largely 
increased through excess air supply. Other losses which 
can be minimized are those arising from unburned carbon 
in the ash, from incomplete combustion of carbon to 
carbon monoxide, from the volatile hydrocarbons and 
from radiation. 

Relative to boiler settings, the best practice calls for 
an airtight outside wall with, an independent. firebrick 
lining and the boilers suspended independently of the 
walls. There are insulating brick now on the market 
which replace part of the firebrick lining and are claimed 
to materially reduce the loss from radiation. Exposed 
boiler tops, or drums, should be covered with mineral 
wool, asbestos or magnesia suitably protected rather than 
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with brick as is ordinarily done. Are the settings air- 
tight and in good order? If not, it may be well to reset 
the boilers. Are there any leaks in the connections of 
the breeching to boilers or stacks? If so, they are cut- 
ting down the boiler capacity. Is the stack of sufficient 
size to develop the boiler capacity? Convenient stack 
tables may be found in many handbooks. 

If coal is being lost through the grates or in the ash, 
a change in grates may be advisable. 

The boiler feed water should be at a temperature not 
less than 200 deg. F. when entering the boiler. The 
heater should be provided with a thermometer to check 
this. If it is not this hot, the heater is too small, or 
the amount of exhaust steam used is inadequate. This 
can usually be remedied. The boilers are of course blown 
off every day to get rid of mud and scale which is not 
deposited in the heater. If, in spite of this, there is 
anything more than a film of scale on the tubes, this is 
a source of loss, and it will cost nothing to find out the 
cost of a water-treatment plant. If it is desired to use 
a boiler compound, by all means have one formulated by a 
competent chemist to suit the particular case in hand 
in preference to using unknown remedies. 


Tuer MerHop oF Fririne Is [vportTant 


It is in the matter of firing and air supply that the 
greatest opportunity for saving occurs at the average 
steam plant. Hand firing is hard and disagreeable work, 
and it is only human nature to do it in the easiest way, 
which unfortunately is not the best way. What consti- 
tutes good firing? Is it putting on a uniform quantity 
of coal at uniform intervals? It is not, unless the 
quantity put on is the correct quantity, unless the interval 
is the correct interval, and further, unless it is put on 
in the right way. What is the right way? Consider 
what happens when there is a bed of red-hot coke on the 
erates working at the best efficiency. The door is opened 
and a mass of fresh coal is piled all over the fire bed; 
the fine coal tends to fill and choke the air passages 
through the incandescent fuel; the moisture is first driven 
out of the fresh coal and evaporated into steam, pro- 
ducing a cooling effect; next the volatile matter is driven 
off and is often only partly burned, as a glance at 
almost any smokestack when coal is being fired will 
evidence. Later, with the moisture and volatile matter 
expelled, air passages burn through and combustion is 
again normal and efficient. These air passages next burn 
out to larger size, admitting excess air, thereby lowering 
the temperature of the furnace. 

The remedy for these conditions is evidently to fire 
comparatively small quantities at short intervals, and to 
disturb the fire bed as little as possible. It is of material 
assistance if the furnace can be fired alternately, first on 
one side and then on the other. This assures a continuous 
full air supply. 

In a practical way it is incumbent upon each plant 
to secure the best results under its own peculiar condi- 
tions. Intelligent experimenting should be followed until 
such results are secured and thoroughly proved by com- 
parative records. 

The increasing popularity of automatic stokers is not 
due to any saving in labor, but to the fact that they 
generally save fuel over hand firing to the extent of 
perhaps 5 to 10 per cent. This is accomplished by 
feeding it continuously and burning it more completely. 
Stokers are also susceptible of close regulation in accord- 
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ance with steam demand and more easily permit of 
overloading the boiler. 

Regarding the matter of air supply, if coal were pure 
carbon, it would produce about 14,544 B.t.u. per lb. if 
completely burned to carbon dioxide, or CO,, but only 
4,414 B.t-u. per Ib. if burned to carbon monoxide, or 
CO. Thus any deficiency in air supply is the cause of a 
serious loss. The average plant errs on the other side. 
The only reason for an excess air supply is to insure a 
sufficiency, offsetting imperfect mixing of air and gases 
in the furnace. 

The air supply can be regulated at the point of 
admission, or the ash-pit doors, and experiment will 
determine the exact opening of these doors which will 
burn the least coal and keep up steam. The accurate 
way to check up combustion conditions is flue-gas 
analysis, but this is possibly too expensive and elaborate 
for the average coal-mining plant. It is of interest 
perhaps to note that with the minimum theoretical air 
supply, with perfect combustion and with a 500 deg. F. 
stack temperature, the percentage of CO, in the stack 
gas would be 21, by volume, and that the loss of heat 
to the stack would be about 10 per cent., while with 
100 per cent. excess air the corresponding figures would 
be 10 per cent. and 20 per cent., showing double the loss. 


BoiterR Horsepower Is ARBITRARY 


How much water should a boiler be able to evaporate ? 
A boiler horsepower is a purely arbitrary quantity and 
is the evaporation of 34.5 lb. of water per hour from and 
at 212 deg. F., or the equivalent of 33,479 B.t.u. It is 
considered that 10 sq.ft. of heating surface should produce 
one boiler horsepower, or 1 sq.ft. should evaporate 3.45 
Ib. of water per hour. With the aid of evaporation 
records, the capacity at which the boilers are being 
operated may be readily determined. 

The amount of heating surface referred to is a nominal 
figure only, and with sufficient grate surface and draft 
more coal may be burned and up to 200 per cent., or more, 
of the nominal capacity secured with only a trifling loss in 
efficiency, particularly if water-tube boilers and automatic 
stokers are employed. : 

The term boiler horsepower should not be confused 
with the ordinary or mechanical horsepower, which as is 
well known is the equivalent of lifting 33,000 lb. one 
foot high per minute, and also equal to 2,545 B.tu. per 
hr. Thus the boiler horsepower is the equivalent of 13 
mechanical horsepower. 

As a safety precaution all boilers should have automatic 
nonreturn stop valves, also double blowoff valves. 


STEAM Pipes SHouLD BE oF AMPLE SIZE 

We now pass from boilers to engines by way of steam 
pipes. I will only mention that these pipes should be of 
sufficient size to cause only a small drop in pressure. 
The amount of this drop can be determined by comparing 
a steam gage at the engine with the boiler gage. Pipe 
bends and long-radius fittings are desirable, and the best 
pipe covering purchasable is a good investment. A steam 
leak 3'5 in. in diameter working 24 hr. a day with 140-lb. 
pressure will waste something like 25 tons of steam per 
year. If steam is worth 25c. per 1,000 lb. this means 
$12.50, and if money is worth 8 per cent., the prevention 
of this loss would justify the expenditure of $150. 

In the case of large hoists a steam receiver close to 
the throttle is often a great help. Steam separators with 
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reliable traps should invariably be placed in steam lines 
to deliver dry steam to the engines. These should be 
placed at each engine if these machines are scattered. 

Economy and effici ‘ieney in steam-engine performance is 
principally a matter of design, and the purchaser should 
therefore look carefully into the relative costs of any 
steam engine he may contemplate buying. The relative 
costs are not the quoted prices but the expense of 
operating for a year, including the cost of steam for the 
actual running time, oil, supplies and labor, and adding 
depreciation and interest on the installed cost. Steam 
consumption guarantees should be requested when getting 
figures on steam-driven apparatus. 

Considering, however, the equipment already in place, 
is it known whether or not engines are developing their 
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maximum economy or if the valves are correctly set? 
The only proper way to determine this is to indicate 
the engines occasionally and correct the faults shown. 
Is it known what each piece of machinery is costing for 
packing, oil, repairs, etc.? I would suggest opening 
a card-index account with each machine to record these 
items. Sometimes a change in oils, perhaps the employ- 


ment of a more expensive brand, will save money by 
reducing the friction loss. Oi! wastes may often be 


caught, filtered and used repeatedly. 

Space forbids further discussion of this interesting 
subject. By way of conclusion I would say that in the 
main the same broad principles of efficiency which gevern 
the successful operation of manufacturing establishments 
apply with equal force to the business of coal mining. 


S 


Getting Clean Coal 


“se My7omMAS G. 





SY NOPSIS—Many elements, some readily suscep- 
tible of control, others resulting from natural 
causes, govern the production of clean coal at the 
mines. The manipulation of the human element, 
the method of mining followed and the system of 
dockage employed are factors governable by the 
operator that have a decided bearing on the produc- 
tion of a clean mine product. 





With the motto of “Safety first, quality second and pro- 
duction third,” the coal-mine officials’ second-best efforts 
must necessarily be exerted in getting clean coal. In 
studying the inside practices the following factors must 
be considered: (1) Natural conditions of the seam; (2) 
human element, labor; (3) method of mining; (+) system 
of dockage. 

Coal seams with hard roof and bottom and only hard 


_partings naturally produce less impurities than those with 


fireclay bottoms and shale root's, for the reason that in 
the latter the impurities break up and mix with the fine 
coal. Fireclay bottoms are especially troublesome in ma- 
chine mines, as the machines tear up the soft bottom and 
mix the small particles of fireclay with the machine 
cuttings. If the miner loads this mixture, he is sure to be 
docked; and he is not allowed to throw it in the gob as 
it contains too much coal. The usual procedure is to allow 
the miner to load the mixture and waive the rules. 

Hard, flat seams underlaid with a 5- or 6-in. stratum of 
fireclay can be best mined by undercutting in the clay, 
blasting or wedging the coal down and loading practically 
all the coal with the hands. 

Some seams have partings of fireclay, or soft slate, which 
may be cut out by the use of post mining machines if 
the pitch of the seam permits. The machine cuttings in 
this case must be loaded out and sent to the rock dump 
as they may at times contain too much fine coal to be 
thrown back in the gob. 

Thick seams eathe thick, hard partings may be worked 
by removing the lower bench of coal first and then shoot- 
ing down the top coal and rock together. 





*Paper read at the annual outing of the Alabama Coal 
Operators’ Association. 
+Superintendent, Bayview mine, Tennessee Coal, Iron and 


Railroad Co., Ensley, Ala. 
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The human element is the greatest factor in the produc- 
tion of clean coal, and conditions which affeet the labor 
have a corresponding effect on the quality of the output 
produced. 

The mine with a majority of married miners, 
housed and contented in every way, will load the cleanest 
coal. The distinction is made between married and single 
men for the reason that the married man, owing to his 
greater responsibilities, is more amenable to the company 
rules. His dismissal usually adds the expense of moving 
to his other troubles, while the single miner simply picks 
up his suit case and migrates to the next mining camp. 

At most mines the loading of more than a certain amount 
of slate means the Gee ies of the miner, and this fact 
is taken advantage of by some men who either want to be 
dismissed in order to get their money or wish to cause the 
dismissal of some other miner against whom they have a 
grudge. At a certain mine the weighman found a car 
with the bottom half all rock. he miner whose check 
number was on the car was dismissed, but upon investi- 
gation it was found that the slate in the car did not cor- 
respond with the slate in his place, but was similar to that 
in another miner’s room. These two men had had a 
quarrel and the second miner put one of the other miner’s 
checks on a dirty car, hoping to have it picked. 

There are also some miners who, not having the best 
interest of the company at heart, purposely load a small 
amount of slate in the bottom of their bug-dust cars. 
thinking that the slate picker will not readily detect 
it, as the bug-dust cars usually contain clean coal. 

The four methods of mining, so far as the production 
of clean coal is concerned, can be ranked as follows: 
(1) Hand ee (2) hand undercutting; (3) machine 
undercutting; (4) shooting on the solid. 

The miner vie digs his coal has the best opportunity 
of getting a clean product, for the reason that the coal 
is dug off in small quantities and any impurities can be 
readily detected. As no explosives are used the impurities 
are not shattered and mixed with the coal. 

The American seam is a good example; this measure 
contains a slate parting 2 in. thick about 5 or 6 in. from 
the top and a second parting, or “middleman,” from 6 
to 17 in. in thickness about 18 in. from the bottom. At 
a number of places there is a soft rash from 1 to 2 in 
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thick on top of the “middleman,” and the miner digs 
off the coal above the rash and then carefully removes the 
rash, which is thrown in the gob. After the top bench is 
worked off to a depth of 5 ft., holes are drilled in the 
lottom coal immediately below the “middleman,” which 
is then shot up and removed. No other system of mining 
would produce as clean coal, and although the tonnage 
per miner could be increased by machine mining, the gain 
would be offset by the cost of washing. Undermining 
this coal and shooting the whole seam would mix up the 
small impurities to such an extent that the miner could 
not clean the coal, and the entire product would have to 
be sent to the washer before being coked. 

Hand undercutting should produce coal shghtly less 
clean than that hand mined for the reason that the 
undercut is usually from 3 to 31% ft. deep, the amount of 
explosive used is not large, and only a few tons are 
shot down at a time. 

Machine mining ranks third in the production of clean 
coal. The machines in the Warrior coal field. undercut 
the coal from 4 to 7 ft., the height of the cut is about 
514 in. and the holes are charged with from 14% to 2 
sticks of permissible powder. More than 2 sticks of 
powder per hole will break up the coal and partings and 
make the cleaning more difficult besides increasing the 
danger element. As a rule the shots are fired by fuse and 
caps and the charges exploded at intervals of from 1 to 3 
min., causing the coal and slate to mix more than if all the 
shots were fired simultaneously by an electric battery. 

Shooting on the solid usually produces the dirtiest coal 
because as a rule large charges of powder are employed 
and shots are so placed that one is dependent on the 
other. The large charges shatter the slate into fine 
pieces and the dependent or following shots scatter the coal 
and shattered slate about the face of the room, thus mak- 
ing it difficult for the miner to clean the coal. 

The distribution of empty cars to the miner and the 
point of delivery are important factors in the production 
of clean coal. Where the empty cars can be delivered to 
the miner at the working face, he has ample time to clean 
his coal. Where it is necessary for him to rush out to 
the entry when the trip riders call out, “Here are your 
empties,” and push the cars to the face, load them, and 
have them .back to the room neck by the time the locomo- 
tive returns, little time is given to cleaning the coal. 
The mine foreman may have been preaching just the day 
before to this miner about clean coal and how to pick 
out the slate while waiting on empty cars, but the spirit of 
procrastination is too strong, and when the empty cars 
arrive he is too busy to pick slate. 

With certain given natural conditions and the most 
economical mining method adaptable to these given con- 
ditions, the next consideration is the selection of some 
effective method of discipline or punishment of those 
miners who load excessive amounts of slate. As prac- 
tically all the coal is loaded on the tonnage basis, the 
miners desire to load the maximum amount each day. 

There are several dockage rules enforced by the various 
companies in Alabama, but the one in most general use 
is to dock the miners according to the amount of slate 
picked from their cars. These cars are picked by slate 
pickers who are either paid by the day or a stipulated sum 
foreach can, keg, or pound of slate picked. 

The miner is docked a certain number of tons of coal 
for a certain amount of slate, there usually being a limit 
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above which he is either suspended or dismissed. With 
this system the slate picker should be required to show 
the weighman each can of slate picked, place the slate 
removed from each car on a platform and show the check 
number of the miner leading the slate. This gives the 
miner an opportunity to see just what he has loaded. 

Cases have frequently occurred where the slate picker 
was paid by some of the miners not to pick their cars, but 
this practice can easily be prevented by not allowing the 
slate picker to know the check number on the ear. 

A recent case was noted where a colored miner was much 
surprised to learn that the last car he loaded was picked 
and 12 cans of slate found in it; he had calculated that 
the day slate picker would not pick his car late in the 
afternoon and that the car would be hoisted and dumped 
before the night slate picker went on duty. 

Some companies have a system of deducting a fixed 
number of pounds of coal from each car the miners load, 
others suspend the miners, while some use the dockage 
and suspension combined. <A fair system of dockage for 
each offense and suspension for persistent loading of over 
a certain amount of slate is the most effective. 

The system of deducting a fixed amount from each car 
the miners load discourages rather than encourages the 
loading of clean coal, for the conscientious miner knows 
that he is being docked for the careless miner’s wrong- 
doings. On one occasion the state mine inspector found a 
miner breaking some slate and loading it in his car and re- 
buked him for so doing. The miner replied that the com- 
pany was taking 200 lb. off every car he loaded and that 
he was going to be quite certain that the company got the 
200 Ib. of slate for which he was penalized. 

At one mine the docking was done by picking a number 
of cars each day, averaging the slate, and docking all 
the miners that amount the day following. This is just 
as unfair a method as the deduction of from 80 to 500 
lb. per. car. 

Tn seams where impurities are present it is almost im- 
possible for the miner to load perfectly clean coal, and 
to have coal loaded reasonably clean requires only fair and 
square treatment by both company and miners. 

The company should guarantee fair treatment to the 
dockage system, and should exact fair treatment from the 
muners by the strict enforcement of the dockage rules. 
Look Forward 


If all the sobs and sighs and tears 
Of all the dead and vanished years 
Were brought together in one spot, 
Their energy combined could not 
Restore one single shattered dream, 
Rejuvenate a fruitless scheme, 
Repair one broken pledge or heart, 
Or render straight a crooked start. 


So why waste time in vain regret 
Today is here and must be met; 
Start out anew, forget the past, 
Great fortune still can be amassed ; 
Great reputations still attained, 
And posts of honor yet be gained. 
Look forward, yesterday is dead, 
The Land of Promise lies ahead. 


—Herbert Kaufman, 
in “New York American.” 
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Analysis of the Coal Car Situation 


ComMPpLieD BY A. T. Suurick 





SY NOPSIS—Conforming with its usual custom 
at this time of the year, “Coal Age” presents 
herewith official comments from the leading coal 
roads as to the outlook for the coal-car supply 
during the coming fall and winter. The reports 
this year show a notable absence of the usual 
confident attitude assumed by most of the railroad 
officials, and it is clear that there is no little 
anxiety over the outlook. On the other hand, it is 
encouraging to note that substantial improvements 
and additions nave been made as a result of the 
largely increased earnings. 





CHESAPEAKE & Onto Ry. 
By J. P. STEVENS, General Manager 

During the past year this company’s appropriations for 
the maintenance of equipment have been most liberal, a 
considerable number of old light-capacity cars and loco- 
motives having been retired and modern equipment 
substituted. The proportion of bad order cars and loco- 
motives is less than for a number of years. The following 
shows equipment that will be available this fall, compared 
with that of a year ago: 


1916 1915 Increase 

Number of coal cars..... 36,281 34,553 1,728 4.8% 
Capacity “Of coal cars 

Can ehay S| ey Ie eee 2,290,117 1,864,825 425,292 22.8% 
Number of freight and ‘ 

switching locomotives. daar 706 us| 1.6% 
Tractive power of freight 

and switching locomo- 

Sives (DOUNAS). s.00.: 33,640,846 31,547,148 2,093,698 6.6% 


With a greater proportion of modern equipment, the same 
number of units are capable of greater accomplishment. 
During the past year, about $500,000 has been expended 
in the construction of additional passing and yard tracks 
and a considerable amount of similar work is now in prog- 
ress, as well as the construction of about 19 mi. of second 
track. At Newport News there has been very considerable 
additions to the yards completed during the past year, 
and 29,250 ft. of new track is now being added to the 
classification yard. To meet the rapid growth in tide- 
water coal tonnage, the company is now preparing to 
improve and modernize one of the existing coal piers at 
Newport News to take care of the bunker business, using 
the new steel pier for cargo business entirely. 


Lovisvittp & Nasuvitue R.R. 
By G. E. EVANS, Fourth Vice-President 

This company is this year adding 800 fifty-ton coal 
ears to its equipment, 400 of which have already been 
placed in service, and the remainder we expect to 
have in service within the next sixty days (Nov. 23). 
Notwithstanding this fact, the shortage of coal-car 
equipment is more acute than it has ever before been in 
the history of the company, which is the result of the 
coal being shipped in large quantities to distant markets 
and to the cars being held by other railroad companies, 
more especially north of the Ohio River and in the 
Northwest in the vicinity of Chicago. It seems im- 
possible to secure the return of the cars. 

Additions are being made to our terminal facilities at 
Cincinnati by enlargement of the yard at Decoursey, Ky. 


Under date of Sept. 22,4ress reports from Louisville, 
Ky., stated that as against a nominal shortage of 500 
or 600 cars at this season, the Louisville & Nashville on 
that date reported a shortage of 1,500 freight cars for 
the entire system. 

WESTERN MAnryLanp Ry. 
By 8S. ENNES, General Manager 

Since our last report we have received the 15 new Mallet 
engines, and 3,000 new 55-ton coal cars, which has 
equipped us so that we anticipate no trouble in taking care 
of the demands on our line for the coming winter. 

In addition to that, we are building 15 mi. of second 
track, increasing the length of our side tracks, and the 
capacity of our yards, in an effort to keep pace with our 
growing business. 

To date (Sept. 18) our mines have had 100 per cent. 
car supply for the last six months, and we have every 
hope of being able to take care of the demand this winter. 

Norrotk & -WESTERN 

The following excerpts are taken from the annual 
report of this company for the year ended June 30, 1916: 

Road and Equipment—The total additions to cost of 
road and equipment during the year were $7,373,726.31. 

The double-track work reported in the preceding annual 
report as in progress, has been completed, also 1.71 mi. 
of new double-track work between Walton, Va., and 
Pearisburg, Va. 

Double-tracking is now in progress between Walton 
and Pearisburg, Va., in sections totaling 12.50 mi., and 
between Alnwick and Joe, W. Va., 2.22 mi., which will be 
completed about May, 1917. There will then be in opera- 
tion between Lamberts Point and Columbus 704.02 mi. 
of double track main line (including as second track the 
low-grade lines around Petersburg, Va., and Lynchburg, 
Va., the Burkeville to Pamplin Low Grade Connecting 
Line and the Big Sandy Line) and 3.31 mi. of single 
track. The single track is at Pepper Tunnel on Radford 
Division, 0.90 mi.; at Elkhorn Tunnel on Pocahontas 
Division, 0.70 mi., and at Columbus, 1.71 mi. The latter 
and the parallel track of the Cleveland, Akron & Colum- 
bus Ry. are operated jointly by the two companies as 
double track. — 

The new freight equipment received during the year 
was as follows: 

30 freight locomotives (steam) 

4 freight locomotives (electric) 

371 all-steel flat bottom gondola cars, 180,000 lb. capacity 

300 all-steel drop-bottom gondola cars, 115,000 lb. capacity 

42 steel underframe cabin cars 

50 all-steel air dump cars 

The retirement of many old and light locomotives and 
the substitution of more powerful types during the last 
five years resulted in a decrease during that period of 28 
locomotives (from 991 to 963), or 2.82 per cent. The 
aggregate tractive power, however, increased 24.13 per 
cent. The number of freight cars increased from 41,597 
to 47,510, or 14.21 per cent., and their aggregate capacity 
increased 28.10 per cent. 

Additions and Betterments to Way and Structures— 
65.88 mi. of main track were relaid with 100-lb. rails; 
$1.29 mi. of resawed 85-lb. rails were laid; 6.43 mi. on 
Durham District, 8.36 mi. on Scioto Division, 8.99 mi. on 
City Point Branch, 5.03 mi. on Widemouth Branch and 
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2.48 mi. on Toms Creek Branch; 763,877 cu.yd. of stone 
and 42,163 cu.yd. of gravel were used in standard ballast- 
ing of main line. Engine-crecting shop at Roanoke, Va., 
was enlarged and engine house at Winston-Salem, N. C., 
extended. The power house at Crewe, Va.. was enlarged 
and boiler houses were erected at Auville, Vivian and 
Kenova, W. Va. Signal towers were erected at City Point 
Junction, Jack, Burkeville and Pamplin, Va. 

Industries—Amone the new local industries are 15 coal 
mines. At the close of the year there were 149 companies 
organized for producing coal and coke on the company’s 
lines, with a total of 246 separate mines, of which 236 
were in actual operation. Of the 13,931 coke ovens, 5,603 
were in blast. 

Tug River & Kentucky R.R.—Track has been laid and 
is now in operation up Blackberry Creek, a distance of 
1.37 mi. A run-around track, 0.384 mi., has been 
completed. 

Williamson & Pond Creek R.R.—Leckie Spur, 1.03 mi., 
and “Y” connection with the main line, 0.15 mi., have 
been completed. 

Jacobs Fork Branch and Cucumber Branch—Jacobs 
Fork Branch, 4.01 mi., has been completed. Tracks have 
been laid to operations of the New River & Pocahontas 
Consolidated Coal Co. and shipments are now being made. 
The Cucumber branch of Jacobs Fork Branch, 1.28 mi. 
in length, has been completed. 

New York CEentraL LinEs* 
By F. B. SHELDON, Vice-President 

In common with all other coal carrying lines, we are 
experiencing a shortage of equipment. This is a most 
unusual situation at this time, arising from causes entire- 
ly beyond our control. 

First, the abnormal use which is being made of coal 
cars for the transportation of commodities other than 
coal, which diverts the cars from the regular channels 
of the coal trade and scatters them from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, keeping them away from home for many 
months. 

Second, the misuse of our coal cars by other lines, 
which have not provided an adequate supply of cars for 
their own business, and who retain and utilize our cars 
to make up their shortage. Unless there is some im- 
provement in these conditions the present shortage will 
continue throughout the fall. 

Our motive power is in good condition, ready to handle 
promptly all traffic that may be offered. 

New York Centrau R.R. 
By A. T. HARDIN, Vice-President 

This company has purchased 4,000 open cars during 
the year, and its allied lines have purchased a considerable 
number. 

At the present time (Sept. 12) we have a surplus of 
motive power of all classes, but in anticipation of a con- 
tinuation of heavy business during the winter the com- 
pany has purchased 170 of the most modern heavy freight 
locomotives, to be prepared for the contingencies of bad 
weather and an additional volume of business during the 
winter months. 

The company has heretofore practically completed its 
work of grade revisions and has found its terminals sub- 





stantially adequate for the unprecedented industrial 
condition. 
*Including the Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Co., the 


Zanesville & Western Railway Co. and the Kanawha & Mich- 
igan Railway Co. 
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HOW “THE RETAIL COALMAN” 


SITUATION 


INTERPRETS THE 


We are seeking to make our equipment effective by 
rapid movements, and are soliciting the codperation of 
shippers and consignees to avoid detention of cars at 
destination. This latter is most vital for the common 
good of all. 

It is probable there will be some temporary shortages, 
but it is not thought that these will be of sufficient magni- 
tude to retard our industrial activities. 


Hocking VALLEY Ry. 
By M. J. CAPLES, Vice-President 

The condition on the Hocking Valley this year is quite 
different from what it was last year. We are having the 
largest gross earnings in our history, and as a consequence 
we have no idle cars. Last year we had 3,500 idle coal 
cars stored on the line. 

The coal business along our line is gradually reviving, 
but it does not yet equal the maximum production of past 
vears. This is true of the State of Ohio in general, where 
the coal production suffered a serious reduction during 
the vears of 1914 and 1915. We have a great many more 
coal cars than we need to supply the mines on our own 
line. The surplus coal cars are sent to West Virginia 
lines for loading, and we participate in the haul. As the 
needs of our mines increase we will withdraw our cars 
from the West Virginia service so there will be no danger 
of a shortage of coal cars on the Hocking Valley Ry. 

Burrato, Rocurster & Pirrrspuren Ry. 
By E. A. NIEL, Coal Freight Agent 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh has endeavored 
in the past to keep its coal-car equipment fully up to 
the demands of the mines on its line, frequently 
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anticipating the requirements of its shippers, and has 
been able to supply practically 100 per cent. of the cars 
needed. 

At the present time, out of a total freight-car equip- 
ment of 17,904 cars, there are available for coal and coke 
traffic 14,750, or an average of 25 cars per mile of road. 
Under normal conditions, contemplating reasonable move- 
ment of loads to destination and prompt return of empty 
cars, this should be sufficient to insure ample car supply 
for a traffic amounting to 12,000,000 tons per annum 
or about 20 per cent. greater than is now (Sept. 26) being 
moved. The number of coal and gondola cars owned by 
this company per mile of road probably exceeds that 
of a majority of coal-carrying roads, and this equipment 
is usually maintained in good order so as to provide a 
maximum of efficiency in transportation. No new equip- 
ment has been purchased during the past 18 months, 
but new steel underframes have been put under 5,061 
cars, which have made them available for service, making 
the equivalent of new equipment to that extent. This 
expenditure was. made during the business depression, 
which existed during last vear. when there was a surplus 
of cars and freight earnings were at a low ebb, and 


‘is an evidence of the broad policy of the management. 


At the present time, its freight-car equipment is being 
taxed to the utmost capacity and we are likely to 
encounter serious difficulties in the near future in supply- 
ing the full demands of our shippers due principally to 
two causes: First, the extreme shortage of labor at 
nearly all points in the Eastern district causes slow un- 
loading of cars at destination, and second, the congestion 
of freight on many lines resulting from the abnormal 
volume of tonnage now moving and the delay in re- 
leasing cars at destination, which in turn is reflected in 
the slow return of empty cars to the loading points. 

The public, therefore, can render the greatest assistance 
in improving the car supply by codperating with the 
railroads and unloading cars more promptly. While the 
railroads have invested millions of dollars in new equip- 
ment, as well as motive power and additional facilities 
for the prompt movement of traffic, it is a lamentable 
fact that the shippers themselves have done comparatively 
little in this direction. 

The delay in unloading freight cars by consignees and 
the resulting congestion at terminals at first necessitated 
general embargoes against all traffic for certain railroads 
and has now developed into individual embargoes against 
traffic for certain consignees. This illustrates the efforts 
which are being made to avoid interruptions to traffic 
for those consignees who have provided themselves with 
the necessary facilities and who are not ordering a 
greater volume of traffic than they can promptly handle 
on arrival. The departments of all lines handling such 
embargoes have been compelled to increase their office 
force in order to handle the details involved in the trans- 
mission of such instructions. 

In view of the conditions now prevailing and the 
prospect of an actual shortage in the supply of coal due 
to increased demands of commerce, we are likely to face a 
shortage of coal-car equipment during the fall and winter 
months greater than has heretofore been experienced. 
Its severity and duration will depend largely upon the 
ability of consignees to promptly unload freight cars and 
upon the prompt movement by the railroads of empty 
coal cars to the mines. 
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CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY 
By W. G. BESLER, President and General Manager 

This company acquired 2,000 additional cars during the 
past summer, so that we are very well supplied and do not 
expect to have any difficulty in keeping our patrons sup- 
phed with equipment. 

If the mines were as well equipped with miners as the 
railroads are with cars, it would be a much better situa- 
tion. With holidays, feast days, weddings, or any other 
excuse, the question of individual output per miner is a 
most serious one. In another year we will have some 
data which will firmly establish the fallacy of the thought 
that reduced hours and increased wages produce a more 
“intense service” on the part of a workman. 

PHILADELPHIA & Reapine Ry. 
By C. H. EWING, General Manager 

So far as the Philadelphia & Reading is concerned, 
there are no additions to motive power, coal car equip- 
ment, improvements in grade elimination, perfecting 
alignment, and enlarging terminal facilities, now under 
contemplation for the coming year. 

So far as the car supply is concerned, we have always 
been able to provide a full supply of coal cars for shippers 
on our line, and while the indications are.that there will 
be a large demand for equipment during the coming 
winter, I have no reason to doubt our ability to meet that 
demand. 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & Western R.R. 
By E. E. LOOMIS, Vice-President 

We hope and expect to fill all demands for cars to load 
with coal on our line during the coming vear. In fact, 
it is our specialty to anticipate and key up every one to 
take care of these wants. : 

MIsceLLANEOUS NOTES 

Under date of Sept. 22 it was announced that the 
Chesapeake & Ohio was in the market for 1,000 hopper 
ears and that the Union Pacific wants 500 coal cars, 
the Western Pacific 1,250, New York Central 500 coal 
ears, Western Maryland 2,000 hoppers and the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie 500 hoppers. 

On Sept. 23 Samuel E. Taylor, cashier of the National 
Bank of Brownsville, Penn., stated that coal operators 
on the Pennsylvania R.R. branches in the Monongahela 
Valley were handicapped by a car shortage of from 25 
to 35 per cent. The Pittsburg & Lake Erie was able 
thus far to provide all cars necessary. Coke trade in 
that district is near capacity, and thus far few operators 
report shortage of cars. The same holds in the Connells- 
ville coke district. 

Owing to the car shortage in Illinois and the com- 
plaints made by grain dealers and elevator men, the 


_Tlinois Public Utilities Commission sent a telegram to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, at Washington, 
insisting that grain cars of Illinois roads held by Kastern 
roads be returned for the relief of grain loaders. 
co 

No Net Income in 100,000 Businesses—Leaving out of con- 
sideration the banking, railroad and public-utilities corpora- 
tions and referring only to those that have to do with trade 
and industry, we find that there are about 250,000 business 
corporations in the country. The astonishing thing is that 
over 100,000 of these report no net income whatever. In ad- 
dition 90,000 make less than $5,000 a year, while only the 
60,000 remaining, the more successful ones, make $5,000 a year 
and over. In tabulating the data for all the corporations in 
the United States doing a business of $100,000 a year or over, 
the Federal Trade Commission found that out of a total of 
66,000, 30,000 charged off no depreciation whatever 
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The American Mining Congress 


The Government is sending its greatest experts to the 
nineteenth annual convention of the American Mining 
Congress, which opens at Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Nov. 
13. There is also the hope that both the Secretary of 
the Interior, Mr. Lane, and Secretary of Labor Wilson 
will be present and take part in the important discussions. 
Van H. Manning, director of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. will deliver an address on “The Past and the 
Future of Mine Safety Work.” This will emphasize the 
tremendous advance already made through the efforts 
of the Mining Congress and the Bureau, in the way of 
safety methods, and outline the greater needs of the 
future. 

W. S. Gifford, executive director of the United States 
Commission on Industrial Preparedness, will deliver what 
promises to be a notable address on “Efficiency in the 
Handling of Productive Forces.” Chairman E. T. 
Hurley, of the Federal Trade Commission, will speak 
on “The Work of the Commission and the Mining 
Industry.” 

In all the “Sectional’? meetings the experts will be 
present to advise. Dr. F. G. Cottrell’s address on “The 
New Things in Science” will be one of the most com- 
prehensive résumés ever given of the accomplishments of 
the past few years. C. E. Siebenthal, of the United States 
Geological Survey, is also one of the great Government 
experts who have promised to attend. 

At the general meeting Tuesday, Nov. 14, the subject 
will be “Safety.” Van H. Manning, director of the 
United States Bureau of Mines, will give an address on 
“The Past and the Future of Mine Safety Work.” J. F. 
Welborn, president of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co., 
has promised to be present and will take part in the 
discussion. 

The Coal Section also opens in its own assembly rooms 
at Hotel La Salle on Tuesday, at 2 p.m., Charles M. 
Moderwell, of Chicago, presiding. S. A. Taylor will 
present a report of the committee on “Uniform Account- 
ing Cost System,” and Dr. F. C. Honnold, of Chicago, 
will lead the discussion. S. H. Robbins, president of 
the Pittsburgh Vein Coal Operatives; Hugh Shirkie, of 
Terre Haute, and T. L. Lewis, of West Virginia, are 
all to have something to say on this subject. Promptly 
at 3:30 p.m. the report of the committee on “Workmen’s 
Compensation” will be presented by T. L. Lewis. This 
will be followed by an address on “The Distribution of 
Coal in Cities.” 

On Wednesday, with Dr. I. C. White, of Morgantown, 
W. Va., presiding, there will be an address on “The 
Colorado Industrial Commission,” by Wayne Williams, of 
Denver. An effort is now being made to induce John. 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., to be present and to address the 
convention on “The Rockefeller Plan” or on a kindred 
topic. S. D. Warriner, of Philadelphia, president of the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., is to give an address 
on “The Closed Shop and the Check-Off as Related to 
Hfficiency in Mining Operations.” 

On Thursday in the Coal Section, with J. C. Kolsen, 
of Terre Haute, presiding, the principal address is to 
be on “Codperation—the Great Necessity in Bettering 
Coal Mining Conditions and the Means of Its Accomplish- 
ment,” by President Carl Scholz, of the Congress. A 
discussion of “Ways and Means” is to follow this address. 
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Evidence in Personal Injuries Cases—A declaration made 
by a mine boss two hours after an accident occurred cannot 
be imputed to the coal company which employed him as an 
admission of negligence toward an injured man. A jury is 
competent to pass upon the question whether placing tem- 
porary rails along the track of a mine was negligence toward 
the driver of a mule, and hence there is no ground for admit- 
ting expert testimony as to what was proper practice under 
the circumstances. (Kansas City Court of Appeals, Cross vs. 
Northern Central Coal Co., 186 Southwestern Reporter, 528.) 

Who Entitled to Refunded Freight Overcharges—When it 
appears that a railway company has exacted overcharges on 
a series of shipments between the same parties, the question 
as to whether the seller or the buyer is entitled to the refund 
is to be determined according to who was bound to bear the 
expense of transportation. Accordingly, where it appears that 
the seller contracted to deliver at the destination, he is enti- 
tled to the refund, although the buyer was credited on the 
purchase price with the amount of freight paid. (Minnesota 
Supreme Court, Jennison Bros. & Co. vs. Chicago & North- 
western Ry. Co., 158 Northwestern Reporter, 398.) 
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COMING MEETINGS 


MUU 
The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 13, 1916, at Chi- 


eago, Ill. Secretary, James F. Callbreath, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold. 
its next meeting Oct. 10, 1916, at 8:15 p.m., at the rooms of the 
society, 29 West 39th St., New York. Dr. Charles L. Reese, 
chemical director of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
will give an illustrated lecture on “Explosives.” Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, New York. 

A Miners’ Field Day and First-Aid Contest will be held Oct. 
21, 1916, at Jellico, Tenn., under the direction of the Tennessee 
Mine Foremen’s ‘Association, Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators’ Association, Tennessee Mine Inspectors and the 
Bureau of Mines. Twenty teams are expected to take part in 


the contest. Philip Francis, of Jellico, Tenn., is chairman of 
the General Committee. 
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The National Safety Council will hold its annual meeting 
and Congress at the Hotel Statler in Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17-20. 
The program is a long one, containing the names of 140 
speakers. Wednesday and Thursday morning, Oct. 18 and 19, 
will devoted to the mining section. At the Wednesday 
morning session after the reports of the chairman, secretary, 
committees and appointment of nominating committee, the 
following addresses will be made: ‘Accident Statistics,” by 
Albert H. Fay, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; “Mine 
Safety Signs and Signals,” by D. J. Parker and Edwin Steidle 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C.; “Qualifica- 
tions of a Mine Foreman,” by J. W. Paul, consulting mining 
engineer of Pittsburgh, Penn.; “Workmen’s Compensation and 
Its Effect on Safety in Mining,’ by H. M. Wilson of The As- 
sociated Companies, Pittsburgh, Penn.; “Mine Accidents and 
Their Prevention,” by H. G. Davis of the Coal Mining Depart- 
ment of the D., L. & W. R.R., Kingston, Penn.; “Relation of 
Workmen's Compensation Laws to Accident Prevention Move- 
ment,” by Dr. F. D. Patterson, chief of the Division of Hy- 
giene and Engineering, Pennsylvania Dept. of Labor and In- 
dustry, Harrisburg, Penn.; “Underground Sanitation at the 
Mines,” by W. A. Borchard, Austinville, Va. 

On Thursday morning the first address will be on ‘Safety 
in Hoisting and Slope Haulage,” by O. P. Hood, chief mechan- 
ical engineer of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
followed by ‘Mine Inspection,’ by William H. Jobe, Mine 
Inspector of Crystal Falls, Mich.; ‘Welfare Work,” by E. E. 
Bach, mine safety director of the Ellsworth Collieries Co., 
Ellsworth, Penn.; “Mine Fires and Their Recovery,” by Prof. 
J. C. Roberts, professor of safety and efficiency engineering, 
Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo.; ‘Mine Rescue Appa- 
ratus—Its Value as a Safety Measure,’ by Oscar Cartledge, 
Ottawa, Ill.; “Metal Accidents and Their Prevention,” by 
Prof. F. W. Sperr, School of Mines, Houghton, Mich.; “Edu- 
cation of Miners in Safety,” by V. S. Stevenson, Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. Fifteen minutes will be 
allowed for the discussion of each of the addresses. 

The safety exhibit will be held in the Armory every day 
from 3 p.m. to 11 p.m. Special exhibitions of first-aid teams 
will be given at 3 and 8 p.m. 


be 
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General Labor Review 


Miners at the Hazleton shaft, on Sept. 20, walked out on 
strike, but after a conference with Superintendent W. H. 
Davies, of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., it was agreed that they 
would return to work the next day. It was stated that the 
men have objected to the shortening of their working time, 
they not having worked the full eight hours for some time. 
This condition, however, was not owing to any cause that the 
company could control, and when the matter was fully ex- 
plained at the conference, the agreement to return to work 
was reached. 

Notices were posted Sept. 22 at the Greenwood mine of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., at Minooka, ordering all the em- 
ployees out on strike. The dispute is over the signing of a 
wage scale presented by the local union connected with the 
eolliery. Engineers, pumpmen, firemen and stablemen are in- 
cluded in the order to strike. 

Another week of undisturbed activity at the anthracite 
operations in the Lower Lackawanna and Upper Luzerne 
County field furnishes further proof that the strike of the 
Industrial Workers of the World is entirely at an end and 
their organization shattered. There is nothing to even indi- 


cate the serious situation that beset this region the first half of 


September, when a reign of terror by the sympathizers with 
the I. W. W. strike cut down the working forces to from 50 
to 25 per cent. of the normal number. The mines are still 
somewhat short-handed, owing to the large number of labor- 
ers who left the region during the trouble, but the operations 
are working full time. 

Upon receiving permission from the mayor to hold a mass 
meeting for that purpose, 600 Italian employees of the Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. met in Pittston and agreed to return to work 
if the company would guarantee them their old working 
places. The company declined to treat with the men while 
they were still idle, and the employees returned to work with- 
out the assurance they sought. 

The authorities of Lackawanna and Luzerne counties are 
preparing to push vigorously the prosecution in the cases 
of the I. W. W. agitators who were arrested in wholesale 
batches for inciting to riot, unlawful assembly and many other 


, charges. 


Four hundred employees of the Westmoreland colliery of 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., who were on strike for a week be- 
eause they refused to work with 30 I. W. W. members who 
had returned after their strike, have resumed work, with the 
understanding that the Industrial Workers are to enter the 
union. 

The labor situation in Somerset County is still improv- 
ing. The local union at Holsopple has dwindled to less than 
100 in number, with small attendance at meetings. J. Blair 
Kennerly has succeeded in starting his mine at Pretoria, near 
there, on a nonunion basis and is producing 50 tons a day and 
increasing the output. The Knickerbocker mines at Hoovers- 
ville are holding their own and the Baker-Whiteley Coal Co. at 
the same place is gaining, while the Stauffer-Quemahoning Coal 
Co. at Listie is also holding its own, working nonunion. 

At Myersdale and Berlin the locals have stopped paying 
benefits to the striking miners and many of them want to re- 
turn to work nonunion. The Hocking Coal Co. at Garrett is 
cleaning up its mine, preparatory to starting work the 
first of the week, and the Consolidation Coal Co. is pre- 
paring to start up its No. III mine, near Myersdale, which 
has been idle for several months. J. O. Ream is not making 
any effort to start his mine near Berlin. 

The United Mine Workers’ District No. 2, comprising Cam- 
bria and Clearfield counties, which has been financing the ef- 
forts to organize Somerset County has depleted its treasury 
and is appealing to the national organization for assistance, 
which it is not expected will be rendered, and the local unions 
at Berlin and Myersdale are much disgruntled and dwindling 
in numbers. 

Labor in the county is still scarce,, but somewhat easier 
in spots, with a great deal of shifting around, some men going 
from farms to mines with the approach of winter. The car 
Supply is getting worse. : . 

In the Pittsburgh district labor and cars are both scarce, 
except that on the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R. cars con- 
tinue in fair supply. 


Miners in the Daviess County field of Kentucky are re- 
turning to work on the old basis of pay. The men had or- 
ganized as a branch of District 23, United Mine Workers, but 
the operators refusing to sign the union scale, it is under- 
stood that the miners have decided to resume on the former 
basis. During the strike, or lockout, most of the miners have 
been employed on farms owned by the mine operators. 

Three thousand miners, employed by the Vandalia Coal 
Co. and the Vigo Mining Co. at the Dugger, Ind., mines have 
been called out by union officers of District No. 11 in an effort 
to enforce the mine workers’ demand that the companies order 
for a change in lamps be rescinded. The controversy has been 
on since July 21, the companies having declared for electric 
safety lamps instead of oil lamps. Two agreements pro- 
viding for 30-day tests of the new lamp have been rejected 
by the men. Hight mines are affected. 

The miners’ strike at Virden, Ill., continues. Both sides 
are firm and it looks as if there will be a prolonged struggle. 
The miners demand more than $6,000, which they claim they 
have been deprived of through short weight. The com- 
pany has offered to pay a part of the amount claimed, but the 
miners are holding out for the entire sum. They also demand 
that the mine superintendent be removed. The company has 
asked the men to return to work pending arbitration, but 
the miners say there is nothing to arbitrate. Local unions 
throughout the Virden section have offered the strikers fi- 
nancial assistance. 
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The Amthracite Miners im 
Convention 


Whatever aid the United Mine Workers of the Seventh 
Anthracite District of the United Mine Workers of America 
can give state or Federal investigators on the advance in the 
price of anthracite, following the ratification of the new agree- 
ment between the operators and their men last spring, will be 
tendered under the terms of a resolution adopted by the 
miners at their annual convention on Sept. 19. 

The action of the producers in shifting the wage increase 
onto the consumer was denounced. The rank and file having 
received an increase averaging 15% per cent. in wages under 
the new contract, the convention advanced the salaries of the 
district officers in proportion for the next two years. All the 
ofheers were reélected, President Kennedy leading with a 
majority of more than 3,000. 

All the recommendations of President Kennedy regarding 
the legislative program of the miners were adopted. The 
first-aid movement received the indorsement of the conven- 
tion “provided it is managed on a democratic basis.” 

The miners are against the charging of dues for member- 
ship in first-aid clubs or practice outside of working hours 
unless with proper recognition of such service. A resolution 
was adopted favoring increased appropriations by the state 
and counties for mothers’ pensions. It was decided to reintro- 
duce at the next session of the Legislature a bill creating the 
office of assistant mine inspector. The adoption of an old- 
age pension system probably under Federal control, because 
anthracite is an interstate commodity, was referred to the 
national officers. 
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Limitations Upon Employer’s Liability—In a suit against 
a coal-mining company :for injury to an employee, due to a 
rail falling down a shaft while a cage was being loaded at the 
top, it is decided that an operator will not be charged with 


_ responsibility for injury to an employee attributable to defects 


in machinery or appliances, if the instrumentalities employed 
are in construction and operation similar to those commonly 
used by other coal operators under similar circumstances and 
the injury is such that it could not have been reasonably 
foreseen except as a result of negligence of a fellow-servant. 
Although an employee temporarily transferred to more haz- 
ardous work than his usual occupation is entitled to instruc- 
tion against the peculiar dangers which he may not reason- 
ably expect to appreciate, there is no liability on the 
employer’s part for failure to warn against a danger whicli 
is just as apparent to employee as to the employer. (West 
Virginia Supreme Court of Appeals, Ferguson vs. Middle States 
Coal and Coke Co., 89 Southeastern Reporter, 151.) 
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A Fictitious Market? 


Tt is becoming clear that the big interests are exerting 
all their energies to put the brakes on what threatens 
to be a runaway market. But in spite of their best 
efforts the demand for coal continues unabated. The 
present activity is certain to go down as a unique ex- 
perience in the coal trade, and if the next few months 
are to be judged by the current situation, the most ex- 
citing times are yet to come. 

However, all are not agreed that conditions are as 
tense as they seem. Some shippers and retailers believe 
that present conditions are exaggerated and will soon 
right themselves. Nevertheless the indisputable fact re- 
mains that the mines are running short-handed, and if 
relief is in sight no one seems willing to say from where 
it will come. 

In support of this latter contention it is interesting to 
refer to a most unusual circular letter sent out by the 
president of one of the big operating companies to his 
selling agents. He informs them that owing to the scar- 
city of coal, they are to look out for their best patrons 
only and that all orders from dealers whose accounts 
are in arrears are to be held up. The activities of the 
salesmen are also to be restricted, both to save traveling 
expenses, and to avoid booking business that cannot be 
taken care of properly. 

As already intimated, there is some difference of opin- 
ion as to whether there is any actual scarcity of coal. 
Occasionally a dealer is met who freely declares all his 
orders are being filled promptly and that he has plenty 
of coal. Most of the better class of dealers are undoubt- 
edly well supplied, and their desire for increased ship- 
ments seems to be mostly from the fear that there might 
be an actual shortage. They certainly have not been 
carrying capacity stocks by any means, but most of them 
have for several weeks been sending out more coal than 
they have been receiving. The general public seems to 
be slowly awakening, and numerous dealers now have 
sufficient orders from their customers to keep them busy 
until the first of November. 


“ 
Coal and the Uniform Bill 
of Lading 


The recent Federal Bill of Lading Act (Pomerene Bill) 
will force changes in the proposed uniform bill of lading 
and it is in recognition of these that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has extended the time for filing briefs 
from Sept. 15 to Oct. 15. The date for final argument 
is fixed for Oct. 20. Then it is expected the Commission 
will conelude an investigation that has extended over 
several months. 

While the new bill of lading will now have to include 
the negotiable and other features of the Pomerene. Act, 
the required changes are not vital to the coal industry. 
What does concern the latter is the long-desired separate 
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bill of lading for coal, and the subject will probably be 
brought forward prominently in the October hearing. 

The coal dealers’ associations of the Central States took 
a strong stand on the matter at the conference between 
representatives of the railroads and shippers held in 
Washington the week of Apr. 10, this year. They argued 
that a brief and yet comprehensive form could be devised 
to fit the conditions peculiar to the traffic and that it 
would be better for all concerned to use a separate bill. 
The railroads at that time, however, took the general 
position that the needs of coal traffic could be taken care 
of adequately in the bill uniform for all commodities. 
No agreement being reached, the coal representatives 
sought to have incorporated in the general merchandise 
bill such provisions as are most important to shippers and 
receivers alike, and readers of Coal Age will want to fol- 
low the further progress of the matters in dispute. 

The coal people have already succeeded in getting the 
support of the large shipping interests of the country for 
several of the provisions which, if finally incorporated in 
the uniform bill of lading, will be of distinct benefit. One 
of these involves the liability of the carrier for shipments 
in open cars. The railroads contend they shall be lable 
only for negligence, while the shippers insist upon holding 
the carrier to full responsibility for the protection of coal 
in transit. Shippers take care to urge also that it be the 
duty of the railroads to give prompt notice of shipments 
that are rejected or unclaimed at destination or those 
that are lost or destroyed in transit. 

Likewise it is of daily importance that the consignee be . 
notified when coal is transferred from one car to another 
en route and that prompt notice follow when the carrier 
confiscates coal in transit. In case of transfer the notice 
should contain the new car designation. As it is now, the 
new car usually goes on to destination with no record on 
file with either consignor or consignee, and often when 
coal is confiscated it takes months of correspondence to 
discover what becomes of it. A very important feature of 
the proposed conditions is the following: 

The consignor shall be liable for the freight and all other 
lawful charges, except that if the consignor stipulates, by 
signature, in the space provided for that purpose on the face 
of this bill of lading, that the carrier shall not make delivery 
without requiring payment of such charges the con- 
signor shall not be liable. Nothing herein shall limit 
the right of the carrier to require at time of shipment the 
prepayment or guarantee of the charges. 

To this the carriers agree, and certainly if the provision 
is carried out in good faith it will safeguard the shipper 
in cases where coal is sold f.o.b. mines and consigned to 
irresponsible parties. The coal shippers would like the 
clause broader still; they would like to insert after the 
words “on the face of this bill of lading” the further 
provision “or in a written order of consignment.” This 
would afford the jobber who sells and reconsigns coal in 
transit the same benefit that is now proposed for the 
original consignor. That is another point that will be 
argued before the Commission. 
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It is gratifying to find that the grain interests are in 
sympathy with the coal trade in urging a better rule to 
adjust losses in transit. The railroads contend for the 
old provision that the invoice at the time and place of 
shipment shall govern settlement of claim. Coal factors, 
on the other hand, know there are often long periods when 
coal changes ownership several times en route and each 
sale is at an enhanced price, and they insist that market 
value at the time and place of delivery would be a fairer 
basis. From the moment it leaves the mine, coal on an 
f.o.b. basis belongs to the consignee and if lost in transit 
it is the duty of the consignee to file the claim and to look 
to the carrier for compensation. It is felt that such a pro- 
vision would make for more prompt as well as more 
equitable settlements. 

In all there are about seven points to be submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for final decision. 
Whether a separate bill of lading is granted or not, the 
provisions already agreed upon by the carriers mark a step 
in advance. The extension for filing claims from four to 
six months is among these. But if the points we have 
particularly mentioned can also be ordered inserted they 


will together form a noteworthy modification of the 


contract of carriage. The rights and duties of carriers 
and shippers are alike shown by the bill of lading, and 
it is of much importance that operators, jobbers, retailers 
and large consumers of coal make their position very clear 
while the matter is in hearing before the tribunal that 
has power to act. 
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Petromortis 


“Petromortis” is the medical term that describes death 
resulting from the inhalation of the poisonous gases 
exhausted from a gasoline engine or motor. It is derived 
from three Latin words: petra, a rock: oleum, oil; and 
mors, death. Gasoline is a product of the distillation 
of crude petroleum or “rock oil.” 

Again, the subject of the use of gasoline motors in 
mines, for any purpose whatsoever, but especially for 


haulage purposes, has been brought to the fore and is 


being “discussed in the cotumns of Coal Age. Arguments 
for and against their use are being freely advanced. The 
chief argument in favor of this type of motor is that 
the power is self-contained, and it is claimed that, since 
they do not require the expensive installation that is 
necessary for the operation of either electric or com- 
pressed-air motors, they are particularly adapted for 
smaller operations where an expensive power installation 
cannot be considered. 

The chief argument against the use of gasoline motors 
in mines is the danger that they present, and which 
is imminent often when least expected, because of the very 
poisonous character of the exhaust gases of the machine. 
Particularly is this danger increased when the motor is 
operated in a portion of the workings where the air is 
comparatively stagnant, or in an inclosed place, such as 
2 pumproom, or when such a motor is used for the 
operation of a booster fan. Also, when a locomotive is 
traveling with the air and about at the same speed as 
the air current, there is an unsuspected danger of the 
motorman himself being overcome, which might result 
in a serious accident from the motor being uncontrolled. 

The incident given in connection with Letter No. 1, 
in the discussion of this subject, page 550 of this issue, 
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is worthy of the most careful consideration by all mine 
operators, superintendents and mine inspectors. The 
incident here illustrates vividly the instantaneous cffect 
and the terrible results that may arise, at an unforeseen 
moment, in the operation of a gasoline motor in a mine. 
A point to be remembered is that the exhaust from a 
gasoline motor becomes dangerous when the motor is 
operating imperfectly, and coal operators are prone to 
allow the motor to work throughout the day under such 
conditions if there is an urgent demand for coal. 


ee 


lmspiration 


The very word inspiration creates an atmosphere of 
hope, expectancy and determination. A thought that 
Inspires the mind animates the muscles, quickens the 
circulation and nerves a man for action. To inspire 
is to breathe in, as when the breath of life enters the 
body. To inspire a man is to breathe into his mind 
a desire for action, thereby animating his thoughts and 
lifting him higher. All spires point upward. 

The result of inspiration in men is their individual 
aspiration, which is a breathing out of the same im- 
pulses, showing one’s ambition for higher things and 
greater attainments. Success is the goal of an aspirant, 
while enthusiasm accompanies and charms him on his 
way. 

Inspiration is the work to which Coal Age is devoted. 
To inspire its readers to higher aims and greater ac- 
tivities is its chief aspiration. Encouragement comes 
to us through many letters bearing testimony to the work 
accomplished, and we hope for more and still stronger 
letters bearing the same evidence. Following is a sample 
of the many received: 

T want to tell in my letter the good that ‘Coal Age” has 
done me. I like the paper better every week—far better than 
when I first started to read its pages. It has helped me in 
many ways, but the best of all is that, after studying and 
reading three months, I succeeded in passing the examination 
for a first-class mine foreman’s certificate. I want to give 
“Coal Age’ full credit for the help it has been and is yet to 
me in my daily work. 

Kindly allow me to suggest that we improve ‘Coal Age” 
by getting all classes of mine workers, including those that 
work in different departments in and around the mines, to tell 
their experiences. This will help to reduce mine accidents 
and inerease every man’s efficiency by showing how different 
kinds of work can be done most safely and readily. Drivers, 
motormen, trackmen, timbermen, rockmen and engineers can 
all assist in making “Coal Age” what it ought to be—a source 
of help and of pleasure. Cy LG 

Adger, Ala. 

Such letters as the above are always greatly appreciated 
bv Coal Age. We gladly second the suggestion made in 
this letter, that our readers, in every class of mining 
work, send us brief stories of their daily experiences and 
suggestions. We are inclined to start what may be prop- 
erly called an “Inspiration Department” in the paper, 
where helpful suggestions and testimony of the good the 
paper has done its "readers will appear, from time to time, 
as received. Such communications should, however, be 


brief and to the point. 





& 

Last week, “Coal Age’ announced the winners of the 
test, that was originated with the idea. of benefiting first the 
coal industry at large, and second the paper itself. We stated 
in our last issue that further announcements pertaining to 
the contest would be made this week. We are compelled, 
however, to postpone such discussion until after the issu- 
ance of the special “Safety First” number, which is to appear 
on Oct. 7. The articles in the Oct. 7 number of “Coal Age” will 
be the best discussions on safety ever presented to mining 
men and should be carefully read. 
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Humane Treatment of Mules 


The Colorado Fuel and Ivon Co. has issued a bulletin 
on the treatment of mine mules known as “Special No. 
9, Vol. 1, C. F. & I. Industrial Bulletin.” This little 
4-page pamphlet in part appeals to the employee to treat 
mules kindly and in another part gives a human interest 
story entitled “Chapters from Life of a Mine Mule.” 
It also describes the work of the company in taking care of 
the mule, from which description the following facts 
are taken. 

The company has a regulation under which men may 
be discharged without notice for “inhuman abuse of live 
stock or negligence resulting in the death of the animals.” 
An expert veterinarian is employed and a mule hospital 
is maintained at a central point in Las Animas County 
where injured or seriously sick animals are taken for 
medical or surgical treatment. 

The following excellent rule is in force: At each mine 
10 per cent. more mules than are normally needed are 
kept on hand for emergency work and to relieve injured or 





OPERATING ON MULE FOR RELIEF OF SPAVIN LAME- 
NESS AT C. F. AND I. MULE HOSPITAL 


tired mules. Mules working underground, except in 
emergencies, are in harness only 8 hr., and sometimes 
a much shorter period where the work is unusually heavy. 
At all mines in the Trinidad and Walsenburg districts 
the stables are above ground. In other districts there 
are a few underground stables, which are kept in just as 
sanitary and comfortable a condition as those on the 
surface. All the stables have large stalls floored with 
packed earth and coke braize or planking. Ample pro- 
vision is made for light, and air drafts are prevented in 
order that mules may not take cold after coming from 
their work. Drainage is supplied by arched alleys. 
Water is furnished all mules in abundance in the 
mines, as well as at the stables. Sometimes this water 
has to be piped from long distances at considerable 
expense, but no mule ever lacks for a drink of water in 
the stable or at work. The stables are cleaned daily, 
and sometimes twice a day. In the underground stables 
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the manure is hoisted from the mine each day, and 
drainage is provided by pipe or sewage line to the sump, 
where it is pumped to the surface. 

The company owns about a thousand mules, the aver- 
age value of each animal being $157. These mules are 
used principally in the coal mines, although a large 
number are in the iron mines and limestone quarries, 
and some in the Minnequa steel works. 


First-Aid Mimer im Role of 
Public Bemefactor 


The value of first-aid work at the collieries has never 
heen better shown than in the recent saving from drown- 
ing of Charles Ball, of Tamaqua, Penn., at Lakewood 
Park. Peter Machunis, a member of the first-aid corps 
at the Shenandoah City colliery, was the man who saved 
Ball’s life. 

In a report to the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Tron Co. by Joseph B. Garner, division superintendent, 
Mr. Garner says that the accident happened on Aug. 6, 
dall being overcome while bathing. He was under water 
for 7 min. Efforts by bystanders to use a lungmotor 
were futile. Machunis, however, who had received first- 
aid training, went to work on the man. 

“Tle took charge of the case,” the report says, “and by 
the use of artificial respiration for a period of one hour 
and a half he restored Ball to consciousness. Ball was 
then carried to the pavilion where his body was rubbed 
to further develop his recovery. Machunis thus saved 
the life of Ball, and the Lakewood Amusement Co. showed 
their appreciation of his services by acknowledging them 
in a letter and inclosing a free ticket good for. three 
vears entitling Machunis to the free use of everything on 
the grounds.” | 

This is the second noteworthy case where men who 
have received first-aid training have, by efficient action 
in an emergency apart from regular duties at collieries, 
succeeded in saving life says the Pottsville Journal. 

The first instance occurred two years after the work 
of training mine workers in first aid was started. A 
miner belonging to the first-aid corps at the Enterprise 
colliery near Shamokin, Penn., saw a crowd and found 
that a miner had been overcome by gas. The man’s 
body was under a tarpaulin, and the miners had sent 
for the undertaker. Asked if they were sure that life 
was extinct, the miners said they were, as the man did 
not breathe. The trained miner then went to work and 
by artificial respiration brought the man to life, and in 
an hour the patient walked home, while the undertaker 
who had been summoned looked on. 
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Operators in West Virginia Are Generously Assisting in 
the relief of the flood victims on Cabin Creek, Coal River and 
Wherever else assistance is needed. The Winding Gulf and 
New River Operators’ Associations have each voted $1,000 to 
the relief of distress. The coal operators of the Fairmont 
district are also contributing liberally to relief funds. 
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Springs on Mime Locomotives 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the inquiry of “Motorman,” 
Coal Age, Sept. 9, p. 441, permit me to say that the 
greater tractive power of the lighter, single-type Goodman 
machine is not because it has no springs. In my opinion 
the difference between this machine and the two double- 
type machines mentioned as being mounted on springs, is 
the result of their different construction in other respects. 

Both the General Electric double-type and the Good- 
man double-type locomotives are equipped with two arma- 
tures, each armature being connected with and driving 
one pair of wheels and working independently of each 
other. On the other hand, the single-type Goodman ma- 
chine mentioned has but one armature, which is placed 
between the pairs of wheels and at right angles to the 
axles. This armature is connected by bevel gears with 
each axle so that neither pair of wheels can slip without 
the other doing the same. 

It is easy to see that where all four wheels work to- 
gether, as in the single-type machine, the tractive power 
due to the weight of a locomotive and the adhesion of its 
wheels to the rails is greater than in the double-type ma- 
chine where each pair of wheels works independently of 
the other. 

In this connection I want to draw attention to another 
feature that to a certain extent affects the tractive power 
of a locomotive. When hauling a heavy load, the pull on 
the drawbar of the locomotive has a tendency to throw 
a greater weight on the rear wheels of the machine and 
thereby reduce the weight resting on the front wheels. 
The springs on a locomotive tend to equalize the weight 
resting on both pairs of wheels and thus to utilize the 
full tractive power of the machine. 

A locomotive without springs does not possess the 
saine advantage in this regard, owing to the drawbar pull 
reducing the pressure on the front wheels. I mention 
this as being a point of interest in locomotive haulage. 
The same tendency exists in both the double-type and the 
single-type machines, but in the double-type machine the 
effect is to cause the front wheels to slip quicker than they 
would otherwise. I think this question is one of great 
interest in mine haulage. GEORGE COLE. 

Yatesboro, Penn. 
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Gasoline Motors in Mines, 


Letter No. 1—Most gladly do I second the opinion of 
“Mine Foreman,” Coal Age, Aug. 12, p. 277, regarding 
gasoline motors in mines. My experience in two mines, 
and the taking of a sample of air from another mine, is 
not favorable to this class of motors for mining work. 

In one instance a gasoline locomotive was put in opera- 
tion in a mine at Sorento, Ill., on a 30-day trial, guar- 
anteed to haul at least 500 tons a day from the inside 
parting to the shaft bottom. For the greater part of this 
haul, the grade favored the movement of the loaded cars. 
I believe the best performance of that locomotive was 350 


tons a day, and the result was that the motor was taken 
out of the mine. 

In another mine, two locomotives hauled from 1,000 
to 1,100 tons a day, with the grade in favor of the load 
the entire distance. I do not recall making a single visit 
to that mine, as inspector, when complaints were not made 
by the men at the shaft bottom in regard to the exhaust 
from those motors. They claimed that the exhaust gases 
gave them the headache and some of the men quit on this 
account. They said that the conditions were a lot better 
while I was in the mine than at other times. I was 
forced to conclude that the motormen were more careful 
on my visits to the mine to regulate the feed of gasoline, 
and neglect to do this continually vitiated the air. 


CARBON MonoxIDE Is Propucep WHEN ENGINE 
Is Workinc BADLy 


I remember that on two occasions before going into this 
mine, I detected that the exhaust of the machines was 
working badly, by the strong odor in the upeast current. 
The excuse each time was that they were compelled to use 
a poorer quality of gasoline, owing to the failure of their 
regular supply to reach them because of a wreck on the 
railroad. I found on examination that, owing to imper- 
fect carburetion, only three of the cylinders were working, 
which explains the unusual pollution of the air. 

It must be remembered that, under such imperfect 
working of a gasoline motor, the exhaust from the ma- 
chine contains a certain amount of carbon monoxide 
(CO), which is the most deadly of the mine gases. The 
quantity of this gas given off by a locomotive under 
normal conditions can be estimated approximately, and it 
is possible then to determine the volume of air that must 
be in circulation in order to dilute this quantity of gas 
and render it harmless. 

One point that is generally overlooked is the fact that 
when a motor is working for a short time in stagnant air, 
or when it is traveling in the same direction and at about 
the same speed as the air current, there is bound to result 
an accumulation of the exhaust gases that is harmful. 
The greatest trouble arises when a machine starts to work 
badly and there is urgent demand for coal. Operators 
will then keep a motor running, as long as the men ean 
withstand the discomfort. A small percentage of carbon 
monoxide in the air will cause headache, and the poison- 
ing from this gas has a cumulative effect on men contin- 
ually exposed to such an atmosphere. A visitor stays 
but a short time in the mine and is not equally affected 
by the gas. 

In my experience I have known of two mines where they 
had to take the motors out of the mine because the work- 
ings generated so much blackdamp that there was an 
insufficient amount of oxygen in the mine air to give 
complete combustion of the gasoline fed to the machines. 

It has been argued that there is less danger from the 
exhaust of the gasoline motor than there is from a person 
coming in contact with exposed electric wires. While 
this may be true, the remedy is to be found in protecting 


such exposed live wires, rather than in adopting the gaso- 
line locomotives in place of electric haulage. I have yet 
to find a company that has a high regard for welfare work 
and the prevention of mine accidents that regards with 
any favor the use of gasoline motors in its mines. 

The one argument that interests operators who do not 
care to invest the money required for an electric installa- 
tion, is the claim that the power of a gasoline locomotive 
is self-contained. They fail to realize the troubles that 
follow in the wake of such a motor when installed in the 
mine. In mine haulage it is natural to crowd a locomo- 
tive to its limit, with the result that a gasoline motor is 
then apt to generate a larger percentage of the poisonous 
eas in its exhaust. Of three coal operators, with whom 
I have talked recently and who are using this type of 
locomotive in their mines at present, two regret ever hav- 
ing made the installation. At another time I want to 
say a few words about different types of locomotives and 
other forms of mechanical haulage in mines. 

East St. Louis, Il. W. iu. Morean. 


Letter No. 2—The discussion of the question of mine 
haulage and especially the gasoline tractor has been of 
ereat interest to me. The writer on “Mine Haulage,” 
Letter No. 3, Coal Age, Sept. 16, p. 474, has described 
some conditions that approximate closely a problem that 
is confronting a small mine in this district. But there 
is one point that he has not mentioned that seems to 
me to be equally as important as the cost and general 
suitability of gasoline motors in mines, and that is the 
question of ventilation. I hope there will be some in- 
formation forthcoming in this regard. 

The colliery I have mentioned operates through a level 
1,400 ft. long and produces only 100 tons a day. The 
erade of the haulage road is 1 per cent. in favor of the 
loads, but the roads are heavy and muddy, owing to a 
rock floor that weathers into a sticky clay. There is no 
power plant at this mine and power cannot be bought 
anywhere, since the mine is in an out-of-the-way district. 

For the time being we are hauling partly by hand and 
partly by mule which, of course, makes the cost excessive. 
To reduce the cost and yet. avoid the erection of a power 
plant, we had thought: of installing a gasoline haulage 
engine. There is no doubt but that it will do our work 
more cheaply and last a number of years while the mine 
is developing, but having had no experience in the use 
of such motors we are uncertain as to the ventilation. 
Owing to specially favorable conditions in our mine we 
are able to depend entirely on natural ventilation, which 
is very efficient. We have no gas and, even in the 
extended workings, we have never been troubled with 
bad air. But a motor continually running in and out 
on one road may change these conditions. 

The exhaust from gasoline autos stored in private 
garages, when the motors have been kept running while 
the doors and windows were closed, has been responsible 
for many deaths by suffocation, or poisoning, during the 
past year. While’ the conditions existing in any garage 
should be better than would often prevail in a mine, 
in many garages the windows, if there are any, are often 
closed, and only the wide door is open. Inside there 
are frequently a dozen or more cars, some with their 
motors running, off and on; and yet the men manage 
to keep working without serious inconvenience from 
eight to ten hours a day. Such a place will only be 
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properly ventilated when a gale of wind happens to be 
blowing strongly into the doorway, and that might 
happen but once or twice a year. It seems as if these 
conditions could at times be worse than those that exist 
in a mine entry where there is a slow but steady current 
of air passing. 

I hope someone with experience will throw-light on this 
point and state what volume of air is required to dilute 
these gases and make them harmless. For example, with 
a slow and moderate current of air passing on the haulage 
road, would it be possible to operate a gasoline locomo- 
tive daily without inconvenience to the motorman and 
others in the mine? At present, the night air current 
clears the road for the next day. INQUIRER. 

Sydney, N. S. 


| In connection with the discussion of the harmful ef- 
fects experienced in the use of gasoline motors in mines 
where the circulation of air is insufficient to dilute and 
render harmless the exhaust gases of the motor, the fol- 
lowing pathetic incident that appeared a short time ago 
in one of the New York papers will be of interest. The 


. report reads as follows: 


Bellefonte, Penn., Jan. 22—-William H. Noll and his bride 
of five days were asphyxiated by gasoline fumes in his garage 
last night. 

Mr. Noll, who conducted an automobile repair shop and an 
auto livery, married Miss Miranda Mowery last Monday even- 
ing. He spent yesterday afternoon repairing an automobile, 
while his bride sat in the car and watched him. They were 
last seen alive about 7:30 o’clock last evening by Calvin Noll, 
his brother. At that time Mr. Noll was working on the muffler 
and stated that as soon as he got it in shape he was going 
home. 

At 7 o’clock this morning a man took his car to the garage 
and noticed Mrs. Noll sitting in the car and Mr. Noll standing 
at the side, but left without saying anything. At 8 o’clock 
Calvin Noll visited the garage and was the first to discover 
that both man and wife were dead and evidently had been 
overcome about the same time. Mr. Noll’s position indicated 
he was reaching to either open or close the throttle. 

Coroner John Sebring was notified and he and other physi- 
cians, after a thorough examination, said both had been dead 
eight or ten hours. An inquest was held this afternoon and 
the verdict was that Mr. and Mrs. Noll were overcome with 
deadly fumes from the exhaust of the car, while trying out 
the motor. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Noll-were well known here and their 
tragic death has been the chief topic for discussion today, 
especially among automobile owners and garage men, who 
for the first time have been brought face to face with the 
danger of “petromortis.” 


This incident illustrates in a striking manner the fatal 
effects that may be realized in breathing the gases dis- 
charged from a gasoline motor, especially when the motor 
is operating imperfectly or in a poorly ventilated place. 
As is well known to mining men, the effect on the human 
system of a very small percentage of carbon monoxide gas 
present in the air breathed into the lungs is practically 
instantaneous, and death results so quickly that the 
victim is often left in a lifelike position. This has been 
observed in many instances of mine explosions, when 
miners in a distant portion of the mine have been over- 
come by the afterdamp of an explosion before they were 
aware of its presence. 

There are instances on record where men have been 
found in their working places, transfixed in the very 
position where death overtook them. One man is de- 
scribed as in theeact of taking a bite from the bread he 
held in his hand. Another is mentioned as in the act of 
raising his pick for cutting the coal. The incident de- 
scribed in the above clipping must have occurred in a 
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slose and poorly ventilated garage and shows that neither 
of the victims was acquainted with the deadly effect of 
the exhaust gases. 

As has been previously described in Coal Age, carbon 
monoxide is rapidly absorbed by the hemoglobin or red 
coloring matter of the blood. The affinity of this gas is 
from 250 to 400 times as great as that of oxygen, and its 
absorption renders the blood corpuscles inert, and death 
quickly results. When present even in extremely small 
percentage in the air breathed, the poisonous effect of 
the gas is cumulative, as its removal from the system is 
slow and difficult to accomplish. We are glad that atten- 
tion has again been drawn to this question of the use of 
such motors in coal mines.—Editor. | 
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Cause of Mimner’s Nystagmus 


Letter No. 1—After reading the editorial entitled 
“That Clonic Spasm of the Eye,” Coal Age, Vol. 9, p. 975, 
one is in doubt as to whether the writer is ridiculing the 
possibility of a coal miner contracting the disease known 
as “nystagmus,” or treating the matter seriously. 

_ Many years ago I had this subject brought prominently 
to my notice by the following incident: At that time I 
was in charge of a colliery where the upper seam was 
worked with open lights, while a seam lying 120 yd. be- 
low required the exclusive use of safety lamps. Water 
had accumulated at one point in the lower seam and, un- 
beknown to the officials, a door had been displaced and 
almost closed the air passage leading to a shaft that was 
used for hoisting water in large tanks to the surface. As 
a result, an unusual amount of gas found its way into 
the upper seam. 

Although the fireboss had examined that mine and 
reported it as safe for work, one of the more observant 
miners noticed that his candle “spired” in an unusual 
way. He concluded that it was caused by the presence of 
gas and at once proceeded to warn the other miners, who 
extinguished their open lights and escaped from the mine 
without injury. An investigation of this circumstance 
showed that the fireboss who examined the mine was af- 
fected with nystagmus and was unable to detect a gas 
cap when less than 3 or 4 per cent. of gas was present. 

This incident led me to a careful study of firedamp 
detection in mines. I performed a number of experiments 
with testing lamps of different design, which brought me 
into close contact with Dr. Frank Clowes, who made the 
necessary tests of the percentage of marsh gas in samples 
of the mine air. I soon found that an essential feature of 
a good testing lamp was its ability to detect small per- 
centages of gas. This result was attained in the lamp 
then known as the “Ashworth-Clowes hydrogen lamp” 
and in the “Ashworth alcohol lamp,” the latter having 
three burners. With these lamps I was able to detect the 
presence of as little as one-quarter of 1 per cent. of gas 
in the air. I also experimented with what I styled an 
“electric-platinum gas tester,” which, however, proved of 
no practical use. 

About that time, two scientists, Dr. Snell, of Sheffield, 
and Doctor Court, of Staveley, were investigating the 
cause of miner’s nystagmus. These two men held differ- 
ent opinions in respect to the cause of the disease. Dr. 
Snell attributed it to the fact that the miner was compelled 
to lie upon his side while performing much of his work in 
mining the coal. On the other hand, Doctor Court claimed 
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that the disease was owing to the poor light produced by 
the Davy lamp. Miners were then using the Davy, Clanny, 
Mueseler and Marsaut, all bonneted lamps, none of which 
gave more than %4 ep. of light. 

It soon developed that the combined features of the 
Mueseler and the Gray lamps promised the best results 
in affording the needed protection at the top of the lamp 
and in yielding a good light. I adopted the conical shaped 
glass, as this threw a better light on the roof, which is 
important when examining a mine. In the Gray lamp, all 
the air entering the lamp is brought into direct contact 
with the wick flame, which increases its illumination to 
1.25 cp. $ 

As a means of observing more clearly the flame cap 
produced in gas and to eliminate the glare that affected 
the eyes of the miner, a white or colored enamel streak 
about 1 in. in width was made up and down the length of 
the glass. Later, a dull black streak was found to be of 
great benefit to the eye when testing for gas. If desired, 
such a dull black streak can be made on the inside of a 
clear lamp glass, by smoking it with a wax taper before 
putting the lamp together. 

IT have often wondered why miner’s nystagmus is not 
more prevalent in this country. The coal is not mined 
here as frequently as in the old country, it being either 
machine cut or blasted off the solid. On this account, 
the cause described by Doctor Snell is eliminated largely 
from application to American mines. Another reason for 
the lesser prevalence of the disease here is found in the 
fact that the mines of this country are largely open-light 
mines, and carbide and electric lamps are coming into 
common use. The light by which the miner performs his 
work has thus been much improved. 

The suggestion in the editorial to which I have referred, 
that the disease is due to a germ, or results from the 
presence of a worm, certainly starts a new phase of the 
question and one that discounts the idea of eye strain, 
which has hitherto been the generally accepted theory. 

JAMES ASHWORTH, 


Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Mining Engineer. 


Gathering Motor Maulage 


Letter No. 3—Like other mine managers, | have been 
interested in reading the several letters on “Mine Haul- 
age,” and particularly “Gathering Motor Haulage,” as 
each of these subjects presents important problems in 
economic mining. 

T used to think that motor haulage, under almost any 
condition, was better than animal haulage, and more 
economical. However, as the years roll by and my experi- 
ence under different conditions of mining increases, I am 
more and more inclined to think that a mixed haulage 
system will produce coal cheaper than an absolute mechan- 
ical haulage, although I willingly admit that this must be 
governed largely by the conditions prevailing in the mine. 
~ No one, I believe, will question the statement that the 
supreme test of a mine-haulage system is the cost per 
ton-mile in transporting the coal from the face of the 
headings, or rooms, where it is mined to the shaft bottom, 
or tipple, as the case may be. In a careful comparison of 
costs, in different systems of haulage in use, I have found 
that the limiting of the animal haulage, or as we say, the 
“oathering haul” to 1,000 ft., from the extreme working 
face to the motor parting where the trips are made up to 
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be hauled out of the mine, provides a more flexible system 
at less outlay than is possible where an absolute mechani- 
cal haulage is maintained from the working face to the 
shaft bottom, or tipple. 

Something more than a year ago an agent for a storage- 
battery locomotive read a paper at a West Virginia Mining 
Institute meeting, in which he made the statement that 
his company had succeeded in reducing the cost of haulage 
in mines 10c. per ton. Now, I wish to say that any mine 
where the haulage cost amounts to 10c. per ton must be 
badly managed—either that or the conditions prevailing 
in the mine are exceedingly poor, making the haulage 
question a difficult problem. 

I have in mind, at this time, a 
cars are limited to a capacity of 2,500 Ib. run-of-mine 
coal, and the roads in the rooms are laid with wooden 
tracking. The gathering haul is performed by mules that 
haul the coal from the working face to the inside parting, 
from which the motor hauls the loaded trips out of the 
nine, returning with the empties, the distance being about 
1 mi. each way. There is besides a large quantity of stone 
that must be handled. In this mine the cost of haulage 
from the working face to the shaft bottom, during the 
month of July, 1916, was 5.09c. per ton, the mine having 
worked 23 days in that month. 

With others, I hope to see this question thoroughly 
ventilated. It would be of interest to know if anyone is 
producing coal under conditions similar to what I have 
just described at a lower cost for haulage than that given 
above. In my opinion it is futile to talk about the advan- 
tages (?) of any system of mechanical haulage, except 
on a basis of a lower cost per ton-mile, as I have stated 
previously. Let us hear from others. 

Moundsville, W. Va. 


small mine where the 
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Certification of Mime Foremen 


Letter No, 5—It is common experience among practical 
mining men that there are those holding certificates of 
competency granted by examining boards whose actual 
experience at the working face is altogether lacking. Their 
mining experience may be limited to the dumping of coal 
on the tipple or performing other outside work, without 
having done actual work underground. 

Many of’ this class of miners have been so fortunate as 
to have received a suficient amount of early school educa- 
tion to enable them, by a study of the technical terms used 
in mining and by a few months’ practice in the working 
of mining problems, to obtain sufficient knowledge to pass 
a fair examination before an examining board. These 
men understand quite well much of the theory of coal 
mining, but know little or nothing of its practical appli- 
cation in tha mine. Possessed of a certificate of com- 
petency, they eventually work into the position of iireboss 
and from that advance to mine foremanship. 

There are, of course, exceptions to every rule, but in the 
vast majority of cases these outside men with more of 
public school behind them than mine experience soon find 
to-their sorrow that there is a great difference between 
knowing what to, do.and being able to put that knowledge 
into execution. The operator who employs a foreman of 
this kind sooner or later realizes his mistake. The mam 
whose fitness to take charge of a mine is measured by what 
Re has learned by proxy from books and from observation 
will. prove a failure when put to the actual test. 
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On the other hand, there is the man who can show the 
required length of service in the mine and whose knowl- 
edge of mining conditions and work has been gained by 
ofttimes bitter experiences and hard knocks, such as every 
efficient mine foreman must go through before he can 
make a thorough success in mine supervision. Perhaps 
this man has had a half turn with “Dad,” instead of a 
full turn with the detested schoolma’am, whose efforts to 
teach him the three R’s he has since grown to appreciate. 

Despite his limited educational opportunities in boy- 
hood, this man has, by burning the midnight oil while 
working each day in the mine, learned how to measure air 
correctly and to solve simple mining problems. He real- 
izes the need and benefit of splitting air currents in the 
mine and increasing the sectional area of airways, and his 
practical experience has taught him the necessity of 
building air-tight stoppings on all entries. His book 
knowledge is sufficient to enable him to measure yardage 
and keep a proper account of work performed and mate- 
rial used in the mine. 

Notwithstanding his practical knowledge and experi- 
ence, however, this man falls down in the examination, 
because he cannot answer a few technical questions given 
by the board. Now, there is hardly a doubt that this 
real miner has the making of an efficient mine foreman ; 
but, as a result of his failure to pass the examination and 
obtain a certificate of competency, he goes back to the pick 
instead of advancing to the position he sought to obtain. 
Particularly is this the case if several trials end in failure. 


ForEMEN NeEep Botu THEORETICAL KNOWLEDGE 
AND PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE 


I would not, however, be understood as setting aside the 
benefit to a mine foreman of possessing theoretical knowl- 
edge in addition to practical experience. I thoroughly 
believe that theory plays as important a part in successful 
mine foremanship as practice itself. The mine foreman 
of ideas is a man who is able to apply theory to practice. 
While many of his theories may fail in their practical 
application, they are yet the groundwork from which has 
sprung all mining advancement and which today makes 
for safety and economy of operation in mining. The 
safety lamp, coal cutter, anemometer, water gage and 
barometer all existed as theory at one time in someone’s 
brain. The practical man with no knowledge of theory 
becomes a mere automaton, following in the steps of 
another. Theory and practice must ever go hand in hand 
in mine management. 

But, coming back to the certification of mine foremen, 
let me say that inefficient foremen who have practical 
experience with no knowledge of theory, or theoretical 
knowledge without experience, are the class of men who 
are actually responsible for that antipathy of mine opera- 
tors for certificated men that has led to the growing 
demand of operators to select their own foremen. 

Speaking from my own experience in relation to the 
theory and practice of mining and addressingzparticularly 
young men who are studying to fit themselves for mine 
foremanship, I would say to them, Get all the theoretical 
knowledge vou can—the more the better. I do not mean 
to imply that you will need nine-tenths of it in the actual 
work that you will be called upon to perform; but, like 
Latin in our high schools, it.will broaden your viewpoint 
and give you far greater efficiency than is possible to 
attain in the possession of practical experience alone. 


‘ 
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Permit me to express in closing my belief that many 
state examinations are devoted too largely to the giving of 
technical questions. <A candidate for mine foremanship 
should be expected to have enough technical education to 
enable him to meet intelligently and solve successfully the 
many problems with which he must contend in the mines. 
For a state examining board to expect more than this is 
against the best interests of mining practice. For the 
most part, mining. boards are composed of mining men 
who know quite well what technical problems the average 
mine foreman is called upon to solve. In some eases tech- 
nical questions form so large a part of the examination 
as to crowd out many vital practical questions that should 
he asked to test the candidate’s capability. 

Houston, Penn. EXPERIENCE. 
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Am Efficient Coal Miner 


Letter No. G6—In my opinion, an efficient coal miner 
is a man who knows the mining laws of the district in 
which he works, be it bituminous or anthracite. A man 
who is always on the lookout for danger when going in 
or coming out of the mine, and who at once safeguards 
such danger by means of a suitable signal and proceeds 
to notify the mine foreman or assistant in charge, proves 
his efficiency in avoiding, as far as possible, mine accidents. 

Again, the efficiency of a miner is shown when he eare- 
fully examines his working place before proceeding to 
load coal. Such a man never says, “Let us finish loading 
this car before setting that timber.” If the needed post 
or timber is not on hand and he knows the place is un- 
safe he will quit at once and report to the mine foreman, 
after guarding the place from the entrance of anyone 
unwarned. An efficient miner will keep a sufficient supply 
of props, cap-pieces and rails on hand spats for use when 
needed. His place is always well timbered and he does 
not require to be told to do this, as is the case with many 
others. He keeps on hand a good kit of tools. 


DIFFERENCE IN WorK PERFORMED ON TONNAGE BAsIS 
AND Datty WAGE 


As stated by H. L. Handley, Coal Age, Sept. 9, p. 439, 
“There is a vast difference in the number of cars a man 
will load and the quality of the coal loaded when 
payment is made by the ton, as compared with the 
results obtained when the payment is by the day.” 
This remark calls to my mind the difference between 
two miners who worked in similar places and had 
an equal turn of cars each day. Both were considered 
good miners, but one of them would always finish his 
day’s work about two hours ahead of the other. Although 
the slower man was generally thought to be the better 
miner of the two, in my opinton the man who performed 
his work in the shortest time was more truly efficient, pro- 
vided he observed the safety-first rules. 

Another essential in the efficiency of miners is the dis- 


position of a man to shoulder blame for hts own short- 


comings. The miner who admits, when something goes 
wrong in his place owing to an oversight or carelessness 
on his part and the boss comes around raising h : 
that the fault was his own, and does not attempt to lay 
the blame to his laborer or somebody else, possesses one 
of the elements of efficiency in coal-mining work. 
Finally, an efficient miner is one who can be called upon 
in an emergency to assist in timbering, tracklaving or 
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other necessary work and, in case of accident, is cool- 
headed and courageous, understands what should be done 
and acts promptly in an emergency when it arises. 

Carbondale, Penn. CyMno. 


ic 
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Merit vs. Favoritism in Gaining 
Promotion in Mining 


Letter No. G6—Where favoritism exists in any class of 
work and real merit in the worker is ignored, the effect 


s 





is to practically eliminate the three essential features 
efficiency, safety and economy—which are the chief ele- 
ments of success in any operation or undertaking. True 
ambition in the worker is destroyed, and indifference and 
carelessness take its place. The result is a growing lack 
of efficiency that threatens every branch of the industry. 
Time and material are wasted and the company is robbed 
of its most important asset—the ambition of every worker 
to do his best. 

When sensible men have a dollar to invest, they put it 


where, in their judgment, it will produce the largest 
returns. A mine manager is supposed to be a man of 


good judgment in the financing of mining operations, and 


the manager who does not consider merit first, last and 
all the time, robs the company whose interests are in his 
charge. Unconsciously or otherwise, he is encouraging 
similar tactics among his subordinates. When they are 
selected by favor, they are prone to use the same favor in 
the choice of the men they employ. 


Favoritism Is ROBBERY 


Stockholders are not the only ones who are robbed 
owing to favoritism being shown in ‘the employment of 
men. The ambitious miner who has studied by lamp light 
while the favored ones slept, is robbed of his chances ot 
promotion. Mine foremen, firebosses, dayinen, pumpers, 
trackmen, timbermen, drivers and trapper boys all suffer 
because of favoritism shown to fellow employees. 

Evidence of the effect of such favoritism is on every 
hand in most mining camps where men can be found who 
tell the old story of being set aside for another who had 
a pull with the man higher up. Ragged and barefooted 
children whose father was a good fireboss, trackman, or 
motorman, and who would have been well provided for 
but for some favoritism shown another who took the 
father’s place, are the innocent victims. 

I am pleased to think that our most successful man- 
agers, superintendents and foremen belong to the class that 
prefers to reward true merit wherever and in whomever 
it is found. Guided by a wise judgment, such officials 
choose for their subordinates men who merit promotion. 
Because favoritism is always shown at the expense of 
some poor unfortunate but ambitious worker, I conclude 
that any mine official granting such favors is little better 
than the vilest thief. 

In this connection, we should guard against supposing 
that merit may not exist in a relative of the mine mana- 
ger, superintendent or foreman. If so, such merit should 
be recognized and rewarded, though it may be difficult 
in such cases to give a wholly unprejudiced opinion or to 
exercise an unbiased judgment. Other things being equal, 
aman would naturally recognize merit in the friend who 
stood nearest to him, and his doing so could not be re- 
garded as an injustice to the other man. 

Dunbar, Penn. JOSEPH A. GREAVES. 
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Steel Mime-Track Ties 


Manufacturers of steel mine-track ties base their argu- 
ments for their use mainly on the saving in headroom and 
on the ability to recover and use the ties again. 

It occurs to me that there is still another advantage 
that could be urged for the use of steel track ties in 
electric-motor haulage. I refer to the additional bonding 
of the rails that these ties would furnish if the rails in 
the track are laid so as to break joints; that is to say, 
the joints in one line of rails would fall about midway of 
the opposite rails. When so arranged, as shown in the 
accompanying sketch, the electric current returning 
through the rails would pass from rail to rail through the 








ties, as indicated by the arrowheads, and the ties would 
thus furnish what might be styled a “supplementary 
bond.” 

[ realize that more or less rust would occur on rails 
and ties, which would lessen the conductivity at each con- 
tact point: but at the same time the number of contact 
points for each rail would largely offset the imperfect 
contact between rails and) ties. 

It may be that main-line haulage roads, designed to be 
used for a number of years for heavy traffic, would still 
require being laid with wooden ties and bonded with 
copper bonds. However, it seems to me that feeder lines 
could well use the method I have suggested at a great 
saving of cost for bonding and the later expense of remov- 
ing the bonds from the rails. .The proposed method would 
also favor the extension of trolley-locomotive haulage in- 
to entries that are to remain open but a comparatively 
short time. 

Unfortunately, our mines are not equipped for electric 
haulage, and Tam unable to put this suggestion to a prac- 
tical test. IT hope that someone who is using electric 
haulage will be able and willing to give the suggestion a 
trial; or that manufacturers of steel ties will test the 
matter and acquaint us with the results obtained through 
the columns of Coal Age. 

M. L. O’NEALE, Superintendent, 

Coal City, Ala. Coal City Mining Corporation. 

The suggestion made by this correspondent, in respect 
to track ties furnishing a supplementary bond or serving 
in place of a bond on a section of track that is laid tem- 
porarily as a branch of the main road, should receive the 
careful consideration of mine superintendents using elec- 
tric haulage. Also, as suggested, the manufacturers of 
steel ties may be able to offer some valuable suggestions 
along this line. The purpose of the suggestion is to avoid 
the expense of bonding rails for a short time and later 
removing the bonds when the road is no longer in use. 
It also overcomes the ill effects of defective bonding, 
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which is a frequent source of annoyance where a track is 
not well laid and ballasted. We shall be glad to have an 
expression of opimion in regard’ to the scheme proposed. 
e 
Dewatering a Mime 


I am operating a small steam-coal mine, and am 
much troubled with water at a point 200 ft. from the 
bottom of the hoisting shaft. The coal has dipped here 
some 3 or + ft. below the shaft bottom, so that the water 
does not drain toward the shaft. The water is very 
strong im sulphur and quickly destroys both the pumps 
and pipes. 

Tn order to handle this water, it has been proposed 
to drill a hole from the surface to this poit in the 
mine where the water accumulates, and install a water 
hoist by running a rope from the drum of the hoisting 
engine over the surface to the drillhole. This would 
require 270 ft. of rope on the surface. 

The hoisting engine is a duplex, 8x10-in. engine with 
a single drum. A 40-hp. boiler furnishes the steam for 
operating the engine. I have been told that the plan 
of hoisting the water in this way from the mine is 
wholly practicable, but before attempting its execution 
I would like to hear from Coal Age and its readers, in 
regard to what they consider the most feasible plan to 
adoyt. H. J. Rowe. 
Alexis, Il. 

In order to answer this question intelligently, it is 
necessary to know the quantity of water the mine makes 
per hour or the amount that must be handled in the 
manner described. As we understand it the proposed 
plan contemplates the sinking of a drillhole of sufficient 
diameter to permit the water to be hoisted through the 
hole by a bucket especially designed to fill and dump 
automatically. We suppose that the rope used for hoist- 
ing this bucket is intended to coil on the same drum with 
the hoisting rope attached to the cages in the shaft. 
The scheme may be practicable, but, without knowing 
the depth of hoist, size of drum and other data such as 
the power required to hoist the coal, it would be im- 
possible to give a definite answer to this inquiry. 

It may be practicable, though probably not the best 


arrangement, to allow the rope hoisting the water in the — 
drillhole to wind over the rope hoisting the coal in the 


arrangement has been used at times, 
cousiderable wear, owing to the chafing 
when one winds over the other. — 


shaft. Such an 
although causing 
of the two ropes 


It is assumed that it is the intention in this plan to 


hoist water at the same time that coal is hoisted. As 


stated previously, the bucket would have to be arranged — 


to fill and dump automatically. 
may resist the corrosive aetion of the water, the bucket 
should be made of the best quality of wrought iron. 
It may also be necessary to incase the hole with wrought- 
iron tubing. We shall be glad to hear from others on 
this subject. 


In order that the metal 
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Miscellameous Questioms 
(Answered by Request) 


(ues.—W hat is the indicated horsepower of a 10x16-in. 
engine, making 225 r.p.m., the mean effective pressure in 
the cylinder being 60 Ib. per sq.in.? 

Ans.—The Peoional area of a cylinder 10 in. in diam- 
eter is @ = 0.7854 a 10° = 78.54 sq.in. The length of 
stroke being 16 in., or 114 ft., and the number of strokes 
2 X 225 = 450 per min., the indicated horsepower, for 
a mean effective pressure of 60 Ib. per sq.in., is given by 
the formula 

plan 


thp. = 33,000 _ 


Ques—How many revolutions per minute is an engine 


60 X 13 X 78.54 x 450 
33,000 


= 85.6-+ hp. 


making when the piston speed is 600 ft. per min. and the 


stroke 30 in.? 

Ans.—The number of revolutions per minute is found, 
in this case, by dividing the piston speed, in feet, by twice 
the length of stroke, in feet, since the engine makes two 
strokes in each revolution of the crank. Here, twice the 
length of stroke, in feet, is 2(30 — 12) = 5 ft. Hence, 
the speed of this engine is 600 — 5 = 120 r-p.m. 

Ques.—Find the piston speed is an engine making 160 


-r.p.m., and having a stroke of 24 in. 


x 





Cam 


Rong 


Ans.—Since the engine makes two strokes during each 
revolution of the crank, the distance the piston travels 
is 2 XK 24 = 48 in,, or 4 ft. in a single revolution of the 
engine and the piston speed is therefore 4 & 160 = 640 


ft. per min. 


Ques.—What is the length of stroke of an engine hay- 
ing a piston speed of 750 ft. per min., at 250 rp.m. 

Ans.—In a single revolution of the crank the piston of 
this engine travels 750 — 250 = 3 ft., or 36 in. and the 
length of stroke is therefore 36 — 2 = 18 in. 

Ques.—How high must a chimney be to give the neces- 


sary draft to burn 15 Ib. of coal per square foot of grate 


surface per hour? 

Ans.—An approximate rule that is sometimes used 
makes the height of the chimney in feet equal to the 
square of one-half the weight in pounds of coal burned 
per square foot of grate per hour, plus 1. This rule 


may be taken as applying approximately to the burning of 
the Jarger sizes of anthracite. 


the smaller sizes of 
and 


For 
anthracite the height must be somewhat increased, 


for bituminous coal containing less than 5 per cent. ash 
_the height may be somewhat less than that given by the 
‘tule. Thus, to burn 15 lb. of anthracite per square foot 
‘of grate per hour would require an approximate height of 


ipa c < a = 64 fh 


For the smaller sizes of anthracite this height may have 
to be increased to, say 70 or 75 ft., while for a good 
quality of bituminous coal a height of 60 ft. may be 
sufficient. 

Ques —How high must a chimney be to supply draft 
for a nest of five boilers of 50 hp. each when burning 
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bituminous coal at the rate of 4+ lb. per hp. per hr., the 
draft being such as will burn 1214 Ib. of eoal per square 
foot of grate surface per hour; ‘and what will he the 
grate area required oe each boiler ? . 

Ans.—The height of chimney required to burn coal 
at the rate of 1214 ve per sq.ft. of grate surface is given 
approximately by the formula 


hoe (er ae ioe yrs 


Tf each boiler burns 4 lb. of coal per horsepower per 
hour, the weight of coal burned each furnace will be 
Pex od) 200 Ib. per hr. The draft being sufficient 
to burn 121% Ib. of coal per square foot of grate surface, 
the area of grate under each boiler will be 200 ~ 12.5 





ran 


= 16 sq.ft: 

QMues.—A boiler 48 in. diameter is subjected to a 
pressure of 100 Ib. per sq.in. If the boiler plate is 84 in. 
thick, what is the stress per square inch in the shell ? 

Ans.—The unit stress in the shell, due to this pressure, 
is found by multiplying the diameter of the boiler in 
inches by the pressure in pounds per square inch and 


dividing by twice the thickness of the boiler plate, in 
inches; thus, 

: 100 X 48 ‘ 

S= 5 22 3 - = 6,400 1h. per sq.in, 


Ques.—The iene horsepower of an engine is found 
to be 175 hp. If its mechanical efficiency is 85 per cent., 
what is the actual horsepower of the engine ? 

Ans.—The actual, or effective, horsepower in this case 

0.85 & 175 = 148.75 hp. 

Ques—When 9,000 cu.ft. of air is passing through a 
regulator per minute, and the difference of pressure on 
the two sides of the brattice is equal to 0.7 in. of water 


gage, how far is the regulator shutter open, assuming 
the opening is 1 depth ? 


Ans.—The area of opening in this regulator is given 
by the formula 


O.0004Q0 0.0004 & 9,000 4.33 
= —_ x= : = oo 


V 27. Res 3 sq.fl. 
If the ory of the opening is 1 ft., 
41%, ft., or + ft. 4 in. 

ee air current in a mine is boyd with 1:5 
per cent. of marsh gas and the water gage “reads Pain’: 
what will be the percentage of gas ie the air current 
if it became necessary’ to reduce the speed of the fan 
so that the water gage would read 1% in.? 

Ans.—Since the quantity of air passing varies as the 
square root of the water gage, the ratio of the quantity 
will be equal to the ratio of the square roots of the water 
gage readings, which is wet iv 0.5; or V 39: Vil, 
or L03: 1, or 173: 100. In other words, for every 100 cu.ft. 
of air passing, after the speed of the fan has been reduced, 
there was 173 cu.ft. in the original current. The per- 
centage of gas after reduction is therefore 1.5 & 173/100 
cent. 





its width must be 


== say 2.6. per 
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HARRISBURG, PENN. 


All data relating to the reporting and cClassifi- 
cation of mine accidents, and reports of tonnage, 
number of employees, Kinds of machinery, etc., 
will be standardized in the future in this country 
as a result of a meeting at the Hotel Strand, 
Atlantic City, of the committee of state and 
Federal mining officials. This committee was 
headed by James E. Roderick, chief of the de- 
partment of mines of Pennsylvania. 

The committee of which Mr. Roderick was made 
chairman was appointed at a conference of state 
and Federal officials in Washington, D. C., last 
February. It assembled at the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior to study the methods 
of making reports of mine accidents in the 
rarious states, including the classification in vogue, 
with a view of adopting for all the states a uni- 
form system of making reports that will be com- 
plete and comprehensive and make possible a 
comparison of conditions in the different states. 

The coal-mining industry was represented by 
James E. Roderick, chief of the department of 
mines of Pennsylvania, and James Dalrymple, 
chief inspector of mines of Colorado; the metal- 
mining industry was represented by George H. 
Bolin, state mine inspector of Arizona and W. B. 
Oren, state mine inspector of Montana. The 
other members of the committee were L. W. Hatch, 
chief statistician, New York Industrial Commis- 
sion, John Bohlander, president, Illinois State 
Mining Board, and Albert H. Fay, mining engi- 
neer of the Federal Bureau of Mines. 

In order that the statistics relative to accidents 
may be of the greatest value to the mining in- 
dustry at large, it is planned to collect and 
tabulate them on a standard basis. With the 
introduction of compensation laws, it is essen- 
tial that accurate and reliable data be available 
in order that proper insurance rates may be es- 
tablished. Furthermore, uniform and complete 
details offer the mine inspectors, miners, operators 
and all others interested an opportunity to make 
a true comparison of conditions as they exist 
in the different states. 

The committee will make its report to the di- 
rector of the National Bureau of Mines, who will 
endeavor to have the various states adopt the 
forms and methods as worked out by the com- 
mittee. 


Earnings Are Large 


With the annual report for the fiscal year made 
public on Sept. 22, the Reading Co., one of the 
three corporate defendants named in the suit 
brought by the Government in the United States 
Supreme Court on an appeal from the United 
States Cicuit Court of Appeals, is shown to have 
earned a_ surplus of $14,226,467, or 20.32 per 


cent. on its common stock of $70,000,000. The 
subsidiaries, the Philadelphia & Reading Rail- 
way Co. and the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 


and Tron Co., also filed reports. 

The coal report is a criticism of the Common 
Pleas Court for its decision in a case against the 
corporation. The suit was brought in the Com- 
mon Pleas Court of Philadelphia County against 
the company seven years ago by Hugh Bellas, 
who died since the case was entered. 

The interesting information that the workmen’s 
compensation act has killed the Miners’ and La- 
borers’ Beneficial Fund is also disclosed. This 
fund, which was in existence 40 yr., was rendered 
unneeessary, the company states, since the coal 
corporation accepted the provisions of the new 
law. 

It is understood that following the plan in the 
original suit counsel for the Reading Co. and 
its subsidiaries will make a general denial of all 
the allegations that charge violations of the anti- 
trust code. However, the Federal Government in 
this new brief charges specifically rebating that 
ean be punished criminally, and this is made a 
part of the civil case. 

In connection with the appeal is an analogous 
situation involving the Government and the United 
States Steel Corporation. This suit also was dis- 
missed by the Circuit Court which dismissed the 
Reading suit, on the ground that there had not 
been sufficient evidence adduced to show that the 
corporation was a trust in restraint of trade and 
that it had ereated a monopoly. This case, too, 
has been carried to the Supreme Court of the 
United States on an appeal similar in many re- 
spects to the action in the coal cases. 

In the decision, however, the District Court 
Judges held that the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Co. received rebates from the Central R.R. 
of New Jersey. It enjoined the railroad company 
from giving any more rebates and authorized the 
2xisting relations to be severed. In the first case, 
the railroad company was fined $200,000 and the 
case was appealed. 
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Coal Coke News 


After the decision by the Court of Appeals 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. was brought 
to trial and fined $100,000 for receiving rebates. 
The Central R.R. of New Jersey paid its fine, but 
the Navigation company’s case has been appealed. 

Gross earnings of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co., expanded more than $6,000,- 
000, the total revenues being $36,603,759. The 
total profits after meeting expenses and interest 
payments, were $1,280,048, against only $60,572 
in the previous year. 

It is learned here, that United States Attorney 


General Gregory, in submitting to the Supreme 
Court the Government’s appeal from the lower 


court’s decision of the anti-trust suit against 
the Reading and its subsidiaries will ask that the 


‘defendant individuals and corporations be required 


to submit to the District Court of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania a plan for dissolution. If they fail to do 
this, or if their ‘plan is rejected by the District 
Court, the Government will ask that effect shall 
be given to the requirements of the anti-trust 
statute through appointment of a_ receiver, or 
by enjoining the movement of the defendant’s 
products in interstate commerce. 

The Reading case will: be one of the first, if 
not actually the first, taken up when the Supreme 
Court convenes Oct. 10. It will be the first to 
be argued before a full bench, on which Justice 
Brandeis and Justice Clarke have been placed 
since the adjournment early in the summer. 


Compensation Law Is Criticised 


At the 63rd annual meeting of the Medical So- 
ciety of the State of Pennsylvania, held on Sept. 
19, 20 and 21, the present compensation law came 
in for a severe grilling, especially as it affects 
physicians and the practice of medicine. 

Four recommendations for actions of the asso- 
ciation were suggested. These contemplate mak- 
ing the period of treatment following an accident 
30 days, instead of 14 as under the present law; 
increase the maximum compensation for major 
operations from $75 to $200, and for minor opera- 
tions from $25 to $100; and an amendment to 
the law which will define what is a minor and 
what is a major operation. 

This distinction, at the present time, it was said, 
is made by laymen who know nothing of surgery 
or medicine, and frequently is an injustice to 
the physician in the matter of remuneration for 
his service. 

The physicians claim that efforts have been 
made from an outside source to interpret the law 
in such a manner as to interfere with medical 
judgment and jeopardize life and place a com- 
mercial yalue where none should exist. 

Many of the laws they argued are unsatis- 
factory and need to be amended. The agitation 
which is being systematically brought to obtain 
legislation for those cases not provided for under 
the compensation law will probably result in 
the State Department of Health taking over the 
entire care of these patients. 

At the next session of the legislature a so-called 
health and industrial insurance act will be in- 
troduced. It is intended to cover all cases not 
included under the workmen’s compensation law. 

Indications are that the medical association 
will take drastic steps in an effort to bring to 
the attention of the next Legislature the several 
amendments they think should be enacted to 
make the law fair to them. These recommenda- 
tions were made in the face of demands by the 
miners’ organization, formulated at the Freeland 
convention, and which will be backed by the 
other two anthracite districts and the bituminous 
districts, that the period of medical attention 
should be shortened from 14 days to 3 days 
and the compensation increased in amount, begin- 
ning with the 4th day of disability instead of 
the 15th. 

Social insurance, to protect the family work- 
ing for small wages, was advocated by several 
speakers of the State Medical Association. The 
principal speaker on this subject was Dr. John 
Price Jackson, Commissioner of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor. Doctor Jackson referred to the 
social insurance plan which was in effect in other 
countries. He intimated that the state adminis- 
tration has been studying these plans, and that 
at the next session of the Legislature a bill will 
be proposed touching upon the subject. The ob- 
jection to the compulsory health insurance would 
be the tendency to take away from American 
people their ability to care for themselves—their 
self-reliance. 

On the question of occupational diseases, under 
which the miners claim miners’ asthma and 
probably tuberculosis, will be listed, Commissioner 
Jackson says the serious difficulty to be encoun- 
tered, is to determine just what constitutes oceu- 
pational disease. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Locust Gap—Orders were received on Sept. 20, 
by the officials in charge of Locust Gap colliery, 
operated by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co., to have the washery at that place placed 
in readiness for immediate resumption. The 
operation was closed last February. 


Jessup—A fire broke out in a fan house at 
the mine operated by the Mt. Jessup Coal Co. 
on Sept. 20, and 200 miners and laborers, work- 
ing in one vein supplied with air by the fan, 
hurried to the surface. Company officials have 
so far been unable to determine the cause of the 


fire. Other sections of the mine were shut down 
ee precaution and all the men were gotten out 
safely. 


Hazleton—It is reported that the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co. has decided to abandon its Hazleton No. 
1 and the Hazle mine breakers. Hazleton shaft 
will prepare the coal from both mines, while 
that from Eckley mines will be prepared at the 
Drifton breaker. 


Scranton—Two more coal companies filed their 
appeals on Sept. 22, from the action of the county 
commissioners in assessing coal land in Lacka- 
wanna County, at $325 per  foot-acre. The 
appeals were filed by the Scranton Coal Co. and 
the Elk Hill Coal and Iron Co. They are identical 
with those filed on Sept. 18 by a number of the 
big companies in the county. They ask that the 
court fix the rate of assessment at $100 per foot- 
acre, which is $50 less than the assessment fixed 
by the court in 1907. 


Shamokin—Miners’ houses between Hacksher- 
ville and Greenbury, on a tract of about 600 
acres, are to be torn down and the cultivated 
fields abandoned, because of the danger of mine 
caves. The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co., which has ordered the abandonment of 
these houses, will erect 80 new dwellings to take 
their place on safe territory. The tract in ques- 
tion is underlain by the Mammoth vein. 


Bituminous 


Johnstown—The Ramsey Coal Co. has com- 
pleted a new mine between Ligonier and Wilpen, 
and has begun the shipment of coal. Fifty miners 
are at present employed. 


Pittsburgh — Twenty-seven fleets of barges, 
towed by as many boats, recently left Pittsburgh 
for the markets of the Ohio and Mississippi val- 
leys. The aggregate measurement of this ship- 
ment was approximately 7,000,000 bu. of coal. 

The car shortage in the Pittsburgh and adja- 
cent territory is reported by shippers and rail- 
road men to be the worst known, the railroads, 
associations of shippers and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission have sent out many circulars 
to consignees, urgifig speed in releasing the cars. 
The coal mines of western Pennsylvania are 
unable to operate full time on account of the 
car shortage, although orders are pressing. 


Connellsville—The coke production for the week 
ending Sept. 16 aggregated 393,447 tons, of which 
the merchant operations produced 154,538 tons, 
and the furnace interests 238,909 tons. The 
region operated for six days per week. Compared 
ie the previous week, this showed a gain of 
$073 tons. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

Charleston—Lack of mining operatives in the 
Norfolk & Western districts has become so acute 
that operators are unable to fill their orders. .An 
effort is being made by representatives of the 
mines at Eccles and Sun to at least temporarily 
alleviate this shortage. It is said that searcity 
of labor throughout the state is unprecedented. 
This is applicable to artisans of every class. 

The Wyatt Coal Co. is opening 8 new mines 
and building 8 mi. of track, also building 8 new 
tipples. The company will ship coal from the 
first of the tipples completed some time in Decem- 
ber, and the rest will be completed later. Con- 
tracts have already been placed for steel and 
ties for the track, and orders have been made 
for machinery, mine locomotives, cars and equip- 
ment generally, to the amount of $500,000. 


Many mines in the Elk River coal field are in 
operation for the first time in several months, and 
a general resumption of coal plants in that field 
is expected, because of the approach of what is 
believed will prove a heavy winter trade. 


Cameron—Options have been taken during the 
recent past on coal land in this vicinity. A few 
small pieces are to be found here and there 
whigh the owners have refused to option, waiting 
for a price which suited them. For some time it 
looked as if the market for coal land would not 
revive, but there has been some stir in it in the 
past few days. The price offered at present is 
$65 per acre. 
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Dorothy—The mines of the Four States Coal Co, 
will soon resume operations, as the railroad will 
have its line open as far as Cabin Creek Junction. 
The tunnel will also be opened shortly. 

Thomas—The ‘‘Employees’ Magazine,’’ issued by 
the Davis Coal and Coke Co., is proving popular 
among its employees and the company feels justi- 
fied in its issue. The October number contains 
4) pages, with illustrations. 


Raleigh—The Raleigh Coal and Coke Co. is 
rushed with orders and has recently placed in 
operation three Jeffrey arc-wall coal-mining 
machines, 


Mt. Pleasant—Eight hundred thousand bushels 
of Kanawha coal recently left the Kanawha River 
in tow of six boats for Cincinnati. Most of the 
coal is slack, which is used for steam raising, and 
the supply of which has been exhausted in Cin- 
cinnati for some time. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—There has been a large exodus 
of both white and colored labor from this dis- 
trict in the past few weeks destined for the coal 
fields of Kentucky and Virginia and northern 
industrial fields. 

KENTUCKY 


Madisonville—M. R. Cardwell, of Central City, 
Ky , is making preparations to reopen the White 
Plains mine. 

Hazard—Coal operators around Hazard report a 
slight car shortage that has considerably affected 
business. Some mines are only operating from 
three to four days a week. The railroads, how- 
ever, promise an improvement over present con- 
ditions. 


Whitesburg—Coal operators of the Elkhorn and 
Boone’s Fork fields of Letcher County report a 
serious car shortage and mines running short 
hours in some instances. Railroads, however, 
promise an improvement in conditions at. once. 
Other sections of the eastern Kentucky coal 
fields are also affected. 


Lexington—Development of the large holdings 
of the Elkhorn Mining Corporation on the left 
fork of Beaver Creek, in Knott County, it is said 
will be begun at once and conducted on a large 
scale. 

Earlington—Coal mines in this section are still 
unable to operate full time on account of a short- 
age of cars on the Henderson division. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Efforts are being made by the 
mining school of the Ohio State University to 
have the Ohio mine rescue car park on the uni- 
versity spur, when not in use. At present it 
uses the railway yards, where it is shunted 
about at will by the switch engines, and when 
needed several hours are sometimes required to 
dig it out. Aside from the prompt availability 
of the car if kept on the university spur, the 
erew of the car would receive the benefit of free 
instruction at the mining school during their idle 
time. 

Athens—In line with its plan of reorganization, 
the holdings of the Continental. Coal Co., in 
Athens, Hocking and Perry Counties, will be sold 
at public auction in Athens, November 9 next. 
The sale follows foreclosure proceedings brought 
by the Guarantee Trust Co., of New York, trustee 
for the company which is the largest in the 
Hocking fields. It controls 14 mines, has a daily 
output of 10,000 tons and employs 4,000 men. Un- 
der the name of the Continental Mining Co., the 
property has been operated by N. D. Monsarratt, 
mining engineer, as receiver since last March. It 
was idle for over a year. The output has been 
sold through the George M. Jones Co., which 
has opened a sales office in Columbus. Many 
of the mines are among the most important in 
the Hocking Valley field. 


ILLINOIS 


Middletown—The sale by the sheriff of the 
Middletown Coal Co.’s mine and six and a quarter 
aeres of land broke the low-price record. The 
property was bid in by Edward Rayburn for 
$87. The back taxes are $300, so the state stands 
to lose $213. The mine has been abandoned 
Kayburn will not reopen it. When the mine was 
opened several years ago great expectations were 
entertained. It is said that $200,000 had been 
invested in the mine. 


Springfield—Information received at miners’ 
headquarters here is that steady work with 
a shortage of men is probable in some sections 
of the state with the increased activity about 
the mines. It is expected that the mines will 
be operated at capacity until Feb. 1, after which 
they will drop to half or quarter time. Shortage 
of cars is the only thing that is feared. In 
the northern part of the state a shortage of 
men is reported. ; 

The mine of the Tuxhorn Coal Co., three miles 
east of here, on the C., I. & W. R.R., has resumed 
operations. A special train will be run from 
Springfield during the winter to carry the men to 
the mine. It has been closed since Mar. 15. It 
employs about 200 men. : 

A two days’ session of Joint Group Board No. 
3, composed of members of the miners’ and oper- 
ators’ boards from the sixth and seventh districts, 
was held this week at the rooms of the Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association. Cases from Saline, 


COAL AGE 


Franklin and Williamson Counties, which had 


been referred, weré taken up. 

Benton—The Hart-Williams mine, recently ac- 
quired by the Taylor Coal Co., of Herrin, is being 
put in condition for opening after having been 
closed down for 18 mo. It will give employment 
to about 600 men and will be known as Taylor 
Mine No. 6. When all the mines of the company 
are in operation, the output will be about 200 
cars, 9,000 tons, daily. 

Carlinville—The Carlinville Coal Co. is erecting 
a 100-ton coal bin for the storage of coal for 
local use during the winter. The coal will have 
two screenings, one before it reaches the bin 
and another when it is taken out for delivery. 
The machinery has been received and the work 
is progressing. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—The Johnson County property of 
the Seranton Anthracite Coal Mining Co. was 
recently sold at foreclosure sale to satisfy a judg- 
ment obtained by the Scranton Trust Co., holder 
of the coal company’s bonds. Heber Denman, of 
McAlester, Okla., purchased the property for 
$45,307.95, which included the trust company’s 
judgment of $42,000, costs, allowances and other 
expenses. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Wilton—The Washburn Lignite Coal Co. has 
practically completed its new tipple at Mine No. 2, 
and will shortly be able to ship coal from this 
plant. This mine will have a capacity of 2,500 
tons per day. Indications are that more North 
Dakota lignite will be burned this winter by the 
people of the state than ever before. 
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: Foreign News 
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Copenhagen, Denmark—Coal of high calorific 

value, almost equal it is said to that of England, 

is beginning to arrive at Reykjavik from the mine 


recently discovered in Iceland. It is expected that 
this mine will yield 200,000 tons annually. 
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C. B. Young, who has been connected with the 
United Fuel Gas Co. as civil engineer, has 
accepted a position with the Boone Coal Land Co. 
near Sharples, W. Va. 


F. E. Herriman, coal traffic manager of the New 
York Central Lines, has returned to his desk 
after a long absence due to a fractured hip re- 
ceived last January from a fall. Mr. Herriman has 
to use crutches to get about but expects that he 
will be able to do away with them shortly. 


Henry Stark, employed as mine foreman for 
the M. S. Kemmerer Coal Co., for a number of 
years, has tendered his resignation to accept the 
superintendeney of the Pond Creek Coal Co., which 
is now controlled by an independent Scranton 
concern. This company will shortly resume opera- 
tions. 


F. M. Cook, formerly superintendent of the 
Winding Gulf Collieries Co. and president of the 
Beckley Smokeless Coal Co., has taken over the 
City Coal Co., owned by D. H. White, at Beckley, 
W. Va. Mr. Cook will devote all of his time and 
efforts to the development of the property acquired 
from Mr. White. 


Edwin J. Lafferty, of Philadelphia, was, on 
Sept. 23, appointed by Governor Brumbaugh, a 
member of the commission to investigate the in- 
crease in the price of anthracite coal, to suc- 
ceed the late C. Tyson Kratz, of Norristown. 
The other members of the commission are R. 8. 
Gawthrop, of West Chester, and John Langdon, 
of Huntingdon. Mr. Lafferty is secretary and 
treasurer of the E. A. Wright Bank Note Co. 
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: Obituary : 


James Hutton, 51 years of age, a prominent 
labor leader, was instantly killed by a fall of 
rock at the William Penn colliery, near Shenan- 
doah, Penn., on Sept. 21. His son Thomas, work- 
ing with him, escaped unhurt. 


I. G. Roby, aged 59 years, and a mine inspector 
of the Fifth Pennsylvania District since 1900, 
died recently in his home in Uniontown, Penn., 
from heart disease. Mr. Roby went to work in 
the mines of Fayette County while a boy. He 
was determined, however, to gain an education, 
and had a vision of the wonderful opportunities 
that the region offered him. He began studying 
during his spare time, taking a correspondence 
course in mining and using his powers of obser- 
vation to the utmost. He pushed ahead, being 
superintendent of the Penn Coal Co.’s prcperty at 
Smithfield when appointed to the position which 
he held continuously until his death. He became 
a well known authority on mine explosions, and 
it has been stated that he has located more dead 
bodies of miners after explosions than any other 
man in the state. Mr. Roby is survived by his 
wife, nine children, two brothers and two sisters. 
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Eckley B. Coxe, Jr., whose family were pio- 
neers in coal production, a patron of science and 
a man who expressed his loyalty for his alma 
mater by giving hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for its scientific work, died on Sept. 20, at his 
summer home at Drifton, Penn. Mr. Coxe was 
44 years old, and was noted for his work for the 
museum of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
financed and equipped five expeditions into Egypt 
in the pursuit of the archeological work of the 
institution, and assumed the expense of the mu- 
seum for years, in order that funds obtained else- 
where might be devoted to the purchase of col- 
lections of interesting objects and data. Mr. 
Coxe’s family were among the first to produce 
anthracite coal, and were the largest independent 
coat operators of the anthracite region, prior to 
selling out their holdings to the Lehigh Valley 
Coal Co., a few years ago. Through the kindness 
of Mr. Coxe and his relatives, they became bene+ 
factors of the whole region around Drifton. Their 
Christmas parties are famous. Every child in 
Drifton is always a guest at the big Christmas 
parties given by the family. Clothing, toys, candy 
and good things to eat are always among the 
gifts and Mr. Coxe took great pleasure in this 
work in the mining towns. Mr. Coxe made his 
home with his mother, he being unmarried. He 
was one of the founders of the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum, and in 1910 became its 
president. He was one of the chief officers of 
the Pennsylvania Archeological Society, and also 
a member of the International Society. ( 
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Louisville, Ky.—The Wooldridge Jellico Coal 


Co. has reduced its capital stock from $300,000 
to $60,000. Powhattan Wooldridge is president. 

Red Ash, Ky.—The Stines Coal Co. was recently 
organized with a capital of $1,000. The incorpo- 
rators are M. A. Stines, Lewis Francis and Thomas 
Francis. 


Erie, Penn.—The Canadian coal barge, “Rob 
Roy,” recently sank northeast of this port after 
attempting to turn about and put into the harbor. 
All of the crew were saved. 


Wellsburg, W. Va.—The West Virginia-Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. is spending about $10,000 at Col- 
liers on a steel coal tipple, in building a railroad 
and erecting a moving picture theater. 

Amsterdam, Holland—It is reported that a gen- 
eral strike of miners throughout the Belgian coal 
field is in progress. The miners ask increased 
wages commensurate with high food prices. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Winona Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with $10,000 capital to do a 
mining business. Incorporators are J. P. Dem- 
mick, E. P. Randle and A. B. Aldridge. 


Pineville, Ky.—The White Log Jellico Coal Coy 
of Pineville, was recently organized with a capital 
stock of $20,000. The incorporators are M. F. 
Whitehill, D. B. Logan and B. F. Logan. 

Johnstown, Penn.— Phe Blair-Cambria Coal Co. 
on Sept. 22 filed a mortgage for $100,000. The 
mortgage is in favor of the Casualty Co. of Amer- 
ica and covers coal lands in Dean Township. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The Index Coal Co. was 
recently organized for the purpose of mining coal, 
with a capital stock of $10,000. The directors 
are John Hewitt, John Boyle, and H. W. Moore. 


Rockford, Penn.—John Lechrie, of Windber, has 
added to his coal holdings in the Cairnbrook- 
Central City mining field by securing a lease on 
1,100 acres belonging to Ex-Judge Mahlon Keim, 
of Johnstown. 


Rush Run, Ohio—The Beech Flats Coal Co. will 
soon have its second big shovel ready for work, 
and with two loading shovels it will be able to 
double its cutput of coal, making about 30 to 35 
cars per day. 

Canton, Ohio—The Huff Run Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $20,000 to mine 
and sell coal. The incorporators are B. F. James, 
August Heinman, Grace M. James, Albert Ess 
and Albert Heinman. 


Webster Springs, W. Va.—The Laurel Hill Min- 
ing Co. has begun operations on a 300-acre tract of 
coal at Arcola. This firm will install new and 
up-to-date mining machinery, this plant being the 
second one in the county. 


Connellsville, Penn.—D. J. Lynch & Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 
to mine coal in Somerset County. The incorpora- 
tors are Bernard A. Lynch, Robert L. Linton and 
J. G. Weakland, of Meyersdale. 


Sacramento, Calif.—A ton of blacksmith coal 
was recently shipped from here 75 mi. inland by 
parcel post. It was packed in sacks of 50 Ib. 
each and distributed over a period of four days. 
The postage amounted to $21.98. 

Pittston, Penn.—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
is making extensive repairs at the Seneca col- 
liery. The Coxey shaft is being concreted to the 
rock strata and a steel tower is replacing the old 
wooden headhouse at the Twin shaft. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Panama Coaling Co. 
has been organized with a capital of $250,000 to 
acquire coal lands and develop them. The incor- 
porators are Herbert E. Latter, D. L. Rimlinger, 
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of Wilmington, Del., and Clement M. Egner, of 


Elkton, Md. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Big Run Coal Co., of 
Baltimore, is opening a new coal mine near Cen- 
tury on the Grafton & Bellington R.R. This mine 
will have a daily capacity of 1,500 tons and will 
employ about 300 men. It is expected to be in 
operation in 90 days. 

Pottsville, Penn.—There is a rumor that the 
Lehigh & New England RR. intends ;to enter 
Pottsville by extending its tracks from Tamaqua, 
and connecting with the Pennsylvania at this 
place, thus securing a portion of the heavy traffic 
and coal tonnage from this locality. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Alabama Safety <Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in Birm- 
ingham, Oct. 14. James L. Davidson is president 
of the association. The association was organ- 
ized in 1908. Foremen from every mine in Ala- 
bama have been invited to be present. 

New York, N. ¥.—A New York contracting firm 
has been awarded the contract for stripping the 
earth from a bed of coal in Tulsa County, Okla., 
and mining the coal with steam shovels, loading 
directly into cars. The contract involves $2,000,- 
000 and will consume five years to complete. 

Fairmont, W. Va.—The South Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., organized by Marshall Jollife, J. W. Poling, 
Seymour McIntyre, Bruce Hite and M. W. Ogden, 
of Fairmont, is developing a tract of 140 acres 
o? coal land at Round Bottom, in Monongalia 
County, West Virginia, on the Monongahela R.R. 


Washington, D. C.—Fourteen coal-mining com- 
panies of southern Ohio recently appealed to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to establish new 
rates on coal to Indiana and Michigan that would 
be proportionate to the distance as compared with 
rates from Kentucky, West Virginia and Tennessee. 

Boston, Mass.—The owners of the four-masted 
schooner “Edward H. Cole’? have chartered her 
to load a cargo of 2,000 tons of coke at Baltimore 


for delivery at Barcelona, Spain, at a freight 
rate of $28 per ton. This charter is the most 
profitable of its kind that has ever been con- 
cluded. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Coal operators from the 
eastern Kentucky fields state that operations 


there are being hampered by a shortage of cars. 
There is a strong demand for coal, but so few 
ears have been furnished that in some instances 
mines have been able to operate only two days 
per week. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—Letcher County’s forest fire 
prevention organization has begun its winter’s 
work, with two lookout stations established by the 
Consolidation Coal Co., near Jenkins, manned 
continually. Both are connected with the city ex- 
change and local deputy wardens are being 
appointed. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The By-Product Coal Co., 
of Huntington, was recently incorporated to oper- 
ate in Letcher County, Kentucky. The authorized 
capital is $50,000, and the incorporators are 
Frank Enslow, Jr., J. C. Garret, C. B. Baldwin, 
M. M. Bothwell and J. W. Hagen, Jr., all of Hunt- 
ington, W. Va. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—At a meeting of the stock- 
holders of the William Penn Coal Co. the follow- 
ing officers were elected: John A. Clark, president ; 
A. R. Watson, vice-president ; G. P. Purcell, secre- 
tary; A. H. Kane, treasurer. The company has 
leased 1,400 acres of coal in Harrison County, and 
will start development at once. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The four-masted schooner 
“J. Holmes’ Birdsall,” of Philadelphia, laden 
with coal, was washed on the rocks at the en- 
trance to the harbor at San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
on Sept. 19, by a ground swell and was aban- 
doned by her crew. The loss will reach $200,- 
000 and is covered by insurance. 


Washington, D. C.—Tariffs of the Denver & 
Salt Lake R.R., which would effect an increase in 
freight rates on bituminous coal from the Oak 
Hill district in Colorado to points in Kansas, 
Nebraska, Missouri and Iowa, were recently sus- 
pended by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
until Jan. 26, pending investigation. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Coal and coke shipments 
over the Pennsylvania R.R. lines east of Pitts- 
burgh for August amounted to 6,467,709 tons, an 
increase of 741,232 tons compared with those of 
1915. From Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, the tonnage 
amounted to 50,026,460, a gain of 8,289,252 tons 
over the corresponding period of last year. 


Dallas, Texas—The city pumping plants, incin- 
erators and power plants are now burning coal 
instead of gas and fuel oil. During the recent 
threatened railroad strike the city purchased sey- 
eral thousand tons of coal for use in case of 
emergency and the boilers have been changed 
temporarily to coal while this supply is being 
used. 


Russellville, Ky.—Russellville has been upheld 
by the State Railroad Commission in its conten- 
tion that it should enjoy the same rates on coal 
shipments as Hopkinsville, another southern. Ken- 
tueky town. The commission investigated rates 
in Ohio, Indiana and [llinois and reached the 
eonelusion that rates to these Kentucky towns are 
higher. 


Harrisburg, 
structed on Sept. 








Penn.—School districts were in- 
18, to file with the State De- 
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partment of Public Instruction plans for the op- 
eration of continuation schools during the coming 
term. All districts in which minors between the 
ages of 14 and 16 are employed, must maintain 
such schools, unless fewer than 20 young people 
are eligible. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—It is reported that the Mo- 
nongahela Ry. is to be extended from Fairmont 
to Belington, via Clarksburg, to connect with the 
Western Maryland and the Coal and Coke lines. 
The proposed line would open a rich coal field in 
Marion, Harrison and Barbour Counties, which 
has for years been awaiting transportation fa- 
cilities for development. 

Harrisburg, Penn.—Mayor Lewis Frank, of 
Johnstown, Penn., as an official and as a private 
citizen, recently protested to the Public Service 
Commission against an advance of domestic-coal 
rates by the Johnstown Fuel Supply Co. The ap- 
peal is similar to that taken by the Cambria Steel 
Co. against the same corporation for an increase 
in industrial rates. 

Whitesburg, Ky.—It is currently reported here 
that the Interstate Coal and Lumber Co., of El- 
kins, W. Va., has closed a deal for 15,000 acres 
of practically virgin timber land on Middle Fork 
and Greasy Creek, in Leslie County. A survey 
is being run for a narrow-gage railroad from a 
point on the Louisville & Nashville and develop- 
ment work will begin shortly. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Asbestos Protected Metal 
Co. announces thet William H. Cummings, for- 
merly of Providence, R. I., has become associated 
with its Waugh glazing department. Mr. Cum- 
mings has had much experience in sheet metal 
and skylight work and it is expected that his 
acquisition will expedite correspondence,  esti- 
mates, ete., as well as actual production. 

Dewar, Okla.—The Morgan Coal Co. has been 
organized here and a charter has been granted 


by Secretary of State Lyon at Oklahoma City. 
The company has a capital of $30,000, and 
the incorporators are: E. B. Morgan, Dewar; 
E. R. Jones and L. W. Randolph, Muskogee. 
The company will conduct « coal-mining busi- 
ness and also a sales agency for retail distribu- 
tion. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Board of Public Service 


approved recently the plans for the permanent 
municipal docks to be erected at the foot of North 
Market St. The estimated cost is $200,000. They 
are to be finished in six months. They will be 
oF concrete, set upon wooden piling, with a wooden 
“bumper’’ against which boats will land. They 
will be 900 ft. long. The bids will be opened 
Sept. 29. 

Seco, Ky.—The South East Coal Co. will build 
about 100 miners’ houses about midway between 
Kona Station and Laviers, according to an an- 
nouncement, where many miners will reside who 
work at Laviers. Building ground is limited at 
the latter place, and the company lately changed 
its plans and will now build at the new location 


which is one mile above Laviers and one mile 
below Kona Station. 
Connellsville, Penn.—A charter was recently 





: Connellsville-Indian Creek Coal 
Co, with an authorized capital of $6,000. The 
inecorporators are H. A. Porter, K. K. Kramer 
and J. M. Grey, all of Connellsville. The opera- 
tions of the new firm will be located between Mill 
Run Junction and White’s Bridge on the Indian 
Creek Valley R.R. Preliminary work is now in 
progress with a view to making a mine opening 
and erecting a tipple in time to begin coal ship- 
ments this fall. 


Huntington, W. Va.—For the 5th time in the 
history of the Norfolk & Western Ry., the monthly 
shipments of coal passed the three-million-ton 
mark in August. During that month 3,048,940 
tons of coal were carried by the road, 2,493,711 
tons being from fields directly along the com- 
pany’s route. August shipments exceeded those 
of June, which amounted to 3,045,550 tons. The 
record of the road is 3,094,208 tons carried in 
May of this year. 


New York, N. Y¥Y.—At a regular meeting of the 
board of directors of the Maryland Coal Co. (of 
Maryland) and the Maryland Coal Co. of West 
Virginia, held at the offices of the company, No. 
1 Broadway, New York City, N. Y., on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 20, 1916, Gordon Smith, of Baltimore, 
was elected second vice-president and to mem- 
bership on the Boards of both companies. Mr. 
Smith will continue to make his headquarters in 
the Baltimore office of the company, which is lo- 
cated in the Munsey Building. 


Portsmouth, Ohio—The towboat ‘George Mathe- 
son” with a big fleet of coal ran* aground at 
Bonanza Bar recently, scattering the fleet and 
sinking one barge. The towboat “J. T. Hatfield” 
ran a half a dozen of its coal barges aground 
near the Government dam just below Portsmouth, 
and in trying to get them off sunk one of the 
barges. The loss to the Hatfield company will 
run into the thousands, and all available derrick 
boats in this vicinity were put into service in an 
effort to raise the sunken barges. 


Columbus, Ohio—Because its mine in Perry 
County was destroyed by fire two years ago as 
the result of a blast igniting coal, which had 
been saturated by oil drippings, the Rock Run 
Coal Co. was recently awarded a jury verdict of 
$50,000 damages. The coal company alleges it 


granted to the 
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had been mining coal under a 29-acre tract, on 
which the oil company had drilled gas and oil 
wells, and that so much oil leaked from the 
tubing and permeated the coal that it was easily 
ignited by the blast. The fire spread through- 
out the mine, completely gutting it and making it 
useless, it was represented. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Coal barges now bring 
ties from the yellow-pine forests of the South 
to the Lehigh Valley R.R. Scarcity of vessels 
and high water rates led the Lehigh Valley to 


make an experiment of general interest to rail- 


road men. The sea-going tug ‘Perth Amboy” 
was sent south with three modern steel coal 
barges. These barges were placed at Bruns- 


wick, Ga., and Jackson, Fla., where the ties are 
easily concentrated ; and a load of 50,000 ties was 
quickly obtained. The tug experienced no diffi- 
culty in bringing the tow back to Perth Amboy, 
where the ties were loaded on cars for transporta- 
tion along the line of the Lehigh Valley. 


Washington, D. C.—Attorney-General Gregory 
recently filed in the Supreme Court the Govern- 
ment’s brief in an appeal from the decision of the 
District Court of eastern Pennsylvania, dismissing 
the Anthracite Trust suit against the Lehigh Val- 
ley R.R. Co., the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., and 
the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co. The action is 
another step in the Government’s attempt to dis- 
soive the alleged anthracite coal monopoly. <A 
sister appeal had already been filed against the 
Reading company, in which the same charges of 
monopoly were made. In-each case the Govern- 
ment asked that the District Court be reversed, 
and that the railroad companies be separated from 
the coal companies. 


Portsmouth, Ohio— Announcement has been 
made by the Whitaker-Glessner Co., that within 
30 days work will be begun on a byproduct coke 
plant which, when completed, will represent an 


outlay of $2,000,000 and give employment to 
between 300 and 400 men. This plant will be 


built by the Whitaker-Glessner Co., and when in 
operation will have a capacity of 15,000 tons of 
coke per day. The plant will be a duplicate of 
the one operated by the Solvay Co., of Ashland, 
Ky., and will be built by the Semet-Solvay Co., 
Syracuse, N. Y. The coke output will be em- 
ployed to operate the new blast furnace near the 
plant and the two furnaces of the Columbus Iron 
and Steel Co. If there is a surplus of coke, this 
will be placed on the market. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Illinois Central R.R. has is- 
sued a bulletin urging shippers and corsignees 
not to use cars for storage purposes, but to re- 
lease them as soon as possible. The bulletin 
states that the company, in efforts to increase 
the number of available cars, has in the past 
five years increased the average miles moved 
per car per day from 28 to 40, or 43 per cent., 
which means that 1,325 additional cars have been 
placed at the disposal of the shipping public 
per day. The company.found that patrons re- 
per cent. of loaded cars within 24 
hr. after being placed, 58 per cent. within 48 
hr. and 37 per cent. within 72 hr. or more. 
The company says that if all cars were loaded 
and released the day placed there would be 
about 1,000 additional cars available for service 
on the line per day. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—An appeal from the deci- 
sion of Judge McPherson, in the United States 
District Court, holding that the Lehigh Valley 
Railroad Co. violated the Panama Canal Act 
in maintaining its lake line, was taken re- 
cently to the United States Supreme Court. In 
Judge McPherson’s opinion rendered May 12, the 
court refused to grant a permanent injunction 
to restrain the Interstate Commerce Commission 
from enforcing its order requiring the railroad 
company to give up its interest in’ the Lehigh 
Valley Transportation Co., a boat line that oper- 
ates on the Great Lakes and connects with the 
railroad company’s terminus at Buffalo. A pre- 
liminary injunction was granted pending the 
argument on the application for a permanent in- 
junction. A violation of the law carries with it a 
fine of $5,000 a day. Rather than risk having 
to pay such a heavy fine, the Lehigh Valley com- 
pany was forced to suspend operation of the 
steamship line. 


Columbus, Ohio—The completion of the double- 
track bridge over the Ohio River between Siloam, 
Ky., and Sciotoville, Ohio., the latter part of 
December, will mean that coal from West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky mines to Lake ports will b 
hauled by the Chesapeake & Ohio Northern by 
way of Columbus instead of Cincinnati. At 
present these shipments, which average 600 cars 
a day, arrive in Cincinnati over the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and depart for Toledo over the. Cincin- 
nati, Hamilton and Dayton. When the new bridge 
is in use the coal trains will connect with the 
Hocking Valley near Columbus, and will be 
hauled over that road, which is owned by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio to the Lake. The change 
will mean an immense saving to the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, as the haul by the new route is 96 mi. 
shorter than by way of Cincinnati and at the same 
time switching charges at Cincinnati will be 
saved, The entire run from the mines to the 
Lake port will be made over the Chesapeake & 
Ohio’s own tracks. The change also will lessen 
congestion to a certain extent at Cincinnati 
terminals. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Heavy demand for anthracite. Bituminous situ- 
ation hinging on the car supply. Shortage of 


coal for Lake shipment. Increasing demand in 
the Middle West. 
Anthracite—The mirket apparently continues 


very strong but is rather mixed and there are 
some well-informed observers who take the posi- 
tion that fictitious values are ruling. It seems 
evident, however, that the tension is certainly in- 
creasing while the demand is substantially in 
excess of production and all present indications 
point to a tight market throughout the winter. 
The situation has resolved itself into a question 
of getting supplies. In this connection there is 
undoubtedly an abnormal demand from outside 
points where attempts are being made to ac- 
eumulate reserve stocks to guard against the possi- 
bility of repetition of the acute shortage pre- 
vailing last year. On shipments to such points 
orders restricted to certain specific sizes are 
liable to be disregarded. The strong demand 
for bituminous coal continues to exert a stimulat- 
ing influence on the steam grades. More cold 
snaps are also creating interest among domestic 
buyers with a consequent broadening of the de- 


mand in this direction. 


Bituminous—The bituminous — situation now 
hinges entirely on the car supply. Arrivals at 
the distributing centers are light, and shippers 
find it necessary to exercise considerable: ingen- 
uity in spreading their limited output over as 
much ground as possible. Operations are in some 
instances restricted to two days per week by 
the short car supply and there is so much com- 
plaint of Eastern equipment being held indefi- 
nitely in the West, that some of the Eastern 
lines may shortly declare embargoes against ship- 
ments off their own system. The greatest pres- 
sure for coal originates from Down East points, 
and this urgent demand has been largely respon- 
sible for forcing up prices. There is so little 
coal offering in that direction that the market is 
hardly quotable though we know of sales of 
small tonnages at abnormally high levels. Sup- 
plies at the distributing centers there are at a 
minimum and there are indications of real distress 
if conditions are not improved. Receipts at 
Tidewater have been so light that delays in fill- 
ing export cargoes have become the rule rather 
than the exception. 


Lake Market—With no indication of any re- 
lapse in the record-breaking consumption of the 
iron and steel industries, as well as general manu- 
facturing lines, and with constantly increasing 
tension in the car-supply question, the market 
outlook is constantly growing more acute as the 
season advances. Consuming interests who have 
overstayed the market in anticipation of a break 
are now in a serious predicament. There is very 
little free coal of any description available, and 
some of the higher grades are now definitely 
out of the spot market, while others are quoted 
at almost prohibitive prices. Some of the large 
steam users are reduced to a point where they 
are depending on daily shipments to keep their 
plants going. The inadequate labor supply is 
steadily becoming more pronounced, a great many 
men leaving the mining regions to take employ- 
ment in the iron and steel and allied industries. 
Newspaper publicity concerning the situation 
has only tended to broaden the demand and in- 
crease the anxiety of buyers. The Lake loading 
ports are practically cleaned up and shippers 
are hard pressed to secure coal to fill out cargoes. 
The tonnage at the upper Lake ports is hopelessly 
below requirements. 


Middle West—Under the stimulus of an exag- 
gerated newspaper publicity concerning the fuel 
shortage, buying is even more urgent. Heavy 
shipments against contracts are absorbing more 
tonnage as the season advances and more opera- 
tors are reporting that they have no free coal 
available. The settlement of the Kansas labor 
troubles tended to help the situation moderately, 
particularly as regards screenings, though this 
may be due in part to the fact that some of the 
large steam users are drawing on reserve stocks 
of this grade accumulated in anticipation of the 
railroad strike some time ago. The colder weather 
is also becoming a factor in the situation, and is 
causing a broadening in the demand for domestic 
prades; retailers’ inquiries for tonnage are not 
bringing much results as a rule. Anticipation 
of a fuel shortage in the Northwest is evidenced 
by the fact that the farmers are beginning to cut 
wood for their winter consumption. 


A Year Ago—Cold snap stimulates the anthracite 


trade. Bituminous stiffer but not particularly 
active. Further advance in vessel rates checks 
exports. Car supply becoming the predominat- 


tng feature at interior points. 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Boston News Bureau—Every day seems to fur- 
nish more reasons for optimism. We are gradually 
readjusting prices to actual conditions. Atten- 
tion is more and more being called to the enor- 
mous corporate earning power, which is beyond 
all precedent. This is so large that it actually 
staggers the average man. So long as we continue 
to export commodities to the amount we are 
today, so long we shall continue to import gold 
as well as to absorb foreign-held American. se- 
curities. There must be some vent for the money 
which we as a country are making. This is one 
reason, perhaps, why we see the greatest activity 
in history, and yet money rates are undisturbed. 
Stock brokers say that buying for cash is a 


feature. Naturally excessive prosperity has its 
burdens. It increases the general desire to share 
in it. This is focussed today on larger demands 


on the part of labor. 

Iron Age—The first real pinch of car shortage 
cut down shipments at some Pittsburgh district 
steel works, in the last week, and here and there 
more has been heard of labor shortage. Deliveries 
are not improving, and all indications are that 
the tension will increase rather than relax. Do- 
mestic buying of finished steel for delivery after 
Jan. 1 is not heavy. Following various sellers’ 
refusals to consider forward contracts a good 
many consumers are now disposed to take the 
market as they find it. Now and then surpris- 
ingly early deliveries seem to be available, but 
such cases are only eddies in a generally strong 
current. There are signs of fresh export buying 
for everyday rather than war purposes. It is 
now several months since the last considerable 
demand of this sort. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—One fact 
which stands out in the wool market for the last 
week is the complete change in the situation. 
Dealers, after unloading certain supplies are in- 
different sellers. Sales for the week have been 
7,500,000 Ib., principally on fine wools. Some are 
looking about the market for medium wool in 
anticipation of the heavy weight season. ‘The 
movement in wools is strong. It comes from both 
woolen and worsted mills. 

_ Bradstreet—Propelled by extraordinary expan- 
sion in buying power and undismayed by high 
prices, trade in a collective sense, has risen to 
very high levels, a veritable ground-swell of new 
buying having been experienced at leading centers 
this week. Jobbers, wholesale dealers, retailers 
and manufacturers all share in the upward move- 
ment, and interior merchants, even in zones where 
the wheat and cotton crops are short, are buying 
freely, lest there be not enough goods to go around 
later on. Some cities report record sales by 
retail dealers, cooler weather, the ending of 
vacations and the opening of schools elsewhere 
than at the east having stimulated demand. 
Visiting buyers throng the larger cities and they, 
with fall festivals, have imparted exceptional ani- 
mation to jobbing as well as wholesale trade, 
especially in dry goods and collateral lines. 

Dun—The business expansion, partially checked 
in some branches and sections during the summer, 
is resumed with vigor, fresh impetus being im- 
parted to trade and industry as the season 
advances. The purchasing power throughout the 
country, notwithstanding the exceptionally high 
prices, seems to grow rather than diminish, and 
foreign demands continue extensive, but producing 
facilities, though extended to the limit, remain 
inadequate to meet the unprecedented require- 
ments. Commercial failures this week are 289 
against 264 last week, 243 the preceding week, 
and 329 the corresponding week last year. 

Dry Goods Economist—Many indications have 
come to hand this week as to the optimistic atti- 
tude of retailers throughout the country. AIL of 
the merchants and merchandise men from numer- 
ous centers in attendance at the meeting held in 
New York by the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association wore an evident air of prosperity. 
They showed themselves to be impressed with the 
high prices now ruling for merchandise, but in 
conversation some of them stated that they had 
experienced no cifficulty in adjusting their own 
prices to meet these conditions. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale dis- 
tribution of dry goods shows large gains over the 
corresponding week of a year ago. The heavy 
volume of orders being received on all lines of 
holiday goods indicates that merchants who are 
realizing the conditions are getting under cover. 
Many manufacturers of holiday merchandise are 
refusing to accept additional orders. Road orders 


for Spring delivery have been considerably in 
excess of the same period of 1915. Merchants 


have visited the market in much larger numbers. 
Collections for the week have been unusually 
good. The market on domestic cotton goods, as 
well as many other lines, is strong and advancing. 
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Hampton Roads grades unchanged. Very little 
spot coal offering and shipments closely confined 
to contracts. High prices at this end. Georges 
Creek shipments extremely tight and still farther 
de Rat Anthracite shortage making itself 
elt. 


Bituminous—The Pocahontas and New River 
market continues very strong. The agencies are 
spreading their curtailed output over as much 
ground as possible, giving contract obligations 
the right-of-way. There is so little spot coal 
offering that it is difficult to say what the mar- 
ket is. Actual sales of small tonnages have 
been made at $4, f.o b., though $3.50 is the nom- 
inal price, but with no coal available at that 
figure. 

Demand for export is still strong and the bunker 
trade very active. The shortage of coastwise boats 
has a discouraging effect on large consumers at 
this end who try to arrange for cargoes either 
in excess of contract quotas or to make up for 
deficient receipts. Some buyers deliberately set 
out to over-buy and as a result are now getting 
supplies just about enough to keep them = run- 
ning. <A proportion of all-rail coal is helping 
them out. 

The Southern coals have sold up to $6.75 on 
cars at Mystic Wharf, Boston, and $6.35 on 
cars, Providence, have been reported. These 
prices are for delivery a month or six weeks 
ahead, and in a few instances to Jan. 1. 

There is no improvement in the situation of 
the Georges Creek shippers. The shortage of 
labor at the mines, lack of cars, together with a 
diminished fleet of barges has so far reduced 
receipts of this grade as to make them almost 
negligible. Distributing wharves are down to 
a minimum stock and the outlook is distinctly 
unfavorable. Contractors are most insistent and 
there are likely soon to be cases of real distress 
on the part of consumers depending on _ this 
grade. Small offerings continue of Georges Creek 
emanating from smaller operations, but they are 
usually held for the full spot market price and 
are less frequent than a week ago. 

All of the Pennsylvania districts are beginning 
to have real difficulties over cars. Some opera- 
tions have been closed down for three or four 
days at a time and still others are reported to 
have only 15 to 20 per cent. of normal supply. 
At Philadeiphia and New York the restrictions 
against cars for dumping at the piers are seriously 
curtailing the loadings at those points and condi- 
tions promise to be a lot worse. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. load- 
ing ports at points designated, are about as 
follows, per gross ton: 

Clear- Camb. & 

fields Som’s’t 

Philad’la... $2.80@3.30 $3.00@3.6 

New York.. 3.10@3.60 3.30@3.8: 

Baltumoresas| Gh oe: pyr t a 

F.o.b. mines 1.60@2.10 1.75@2.35 
* On contract. 


Lied 


SU 


Geo’ gs. 
Creek* 
07@3. 
.37@3. 
3.00@3. 
2.00@2 
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$4a 
On 


quoted at 
News, Va. 


Pocahontas and New River are 
425, f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport 
ears Boston and Providence, the range for the 
same coals is $6.25@6.50. Sales of larger ton- 
nages for spot delivery at the latter points have 
been made at $5.75@6. 


Anthracite—The short car supply is counting 
heavily against shipments to Tidewater. In order 
to keep collieries working the producers are 
obliged to load every car that offers. When a 
large proportion of these are either box cars or 
foreign equipment that cannot be dumped at the 
loading piers the net result is less coal for coast- 
wise New England. There is delay on practically 
every barge either at New York or at Philadelphia. 
Consignees who are at all fussy about the sizes 
they can take are being generally disappointed. 
Cargoes have come forward all chestnut or chest- 
nut and pea and schedules calling for any con- 
siderable proportion of stove are being passed 
over. 

Independent coal is being cffered broadcast, 
but so much offering is duplicated and so com- 
paratively few retailers are actually buying that 
it is hard to judge whether there is much really 


available. The high water freights tend to dis- 
courage buying while retail prices are on the 


present basis. . j 
There are several places in Maine where there 


is practically no coal on hand. The lack of 
vessels is proving a very serious matter. 


562 
PHILADELPHIA 


Heavy demand continues. No remedy in sight 
for labor shortage. Premium prices to New Eng- 


land. Heavy demand for broken with pea and 
buckwheat strong. Bituminous takes another 
jump. Railroad congestion looms up. 


The production at the mines continues fair, 
but so far as can be learned a greater propor- 
tion than usual seems to be going to the New 
England States and Lake points. This fact is 
pointed out by some dealers to prove that after 
a few weeks the local market will get sufficient 
shipments. The outside points suffered such a 
severe shortage due to railroad embargoes last 
winter that they are stocking extraordinarily 
heavy at this time and in some instances actually 
offering better than circular prices. It is known 
positively that good consignments of pea coal to 
these points are being sold for $2.90, or 10c. 
higher than circular. We also know of some 
buying between houses where 500 tons of nut 
coal were taken over from one shipper at an 
increase of 25c. above circular and then disposed 
of at a further profit of 20c. a ton. 

Probably the greatest activity at this time is 
among the individual shippers. If anything, they 
are taking care of their local trade to a lesser 
degree than the big operators, although this is 
not always the rule. One of the very largest 
individual shippers, who was never known to re- 
fuse to enter an order, has begun to refuse to 
take any further orders for stove size. 

Many of the local retail men express the opin- 
ion that some shippers are endeavoring to create 
the impression of a scarcity and these dealers 
state that their greatest difficulty this winter 
will be to secure competent help to deliver fuel 
to their customers rather than an actual scarcity 
of coal. They point out that Philadelphia’s 
proximity to the coal regions, with the short 
haul and the possible quick return of the emp- 
ties has proven of benefit during other scares. 
However, they seem to overlook the fact that 
the storage yards of the big companies are prac- 
tically bare now, at a time when they usually 
reach their maximum. 

Broken coal is probably shorter than ever and 
some of the largest buyers have gone into the open 
market in order to secure an extra supply. It 
is known that some of the gas companies are 
placing orders for egg size, which can be made 
to do in an emergency. We know of one indus- 
trial concern that received a quotation of $4.75 per 
ton, or 60c. above circular, for 1,500 tons of 
egg. 

Stove coal is not any easier and orders for 
all good grades are hopelessly in arrears. Chest- 
nut the slowest of the prepared sizes to respond 
is undoubtedly gaining strength. Egg is not 
particularly short locally; that is, the dealers 
are selling very little of it. The cold weather 
will bring business on this size, but just now they 
report having filled almost all of their orders 
for it; however, the price is strongly maintained 
by all shippers. Pea coal occupies the place 
predicted for it some weeks ago. Orders and 
requests for prompt shipment are too “numerous 
to receive good attention and price cutting is 
unheard of. 

In the steam grades, buckwheat continues to be 
the leader and with the steady advance of bitu- 
minous coal individual shippers are asking all 
the way from $1.70 to $1.90 on shipments of one 
to two carload lots. While the other steam sizes 
are fairly active the demand does not seem to 
be unusual as yet, although it is known that the 
larger companies have a very small tonnage in 


storage. 

Collections have improved and will 
good. The shippers are very frank with their 
trade and tell them plainly they cannot expect 
attention while their accounts are overdue; the 
dealer who pays his bills promptly is being the 
best supplied with family coal now and we 
believe these conditions will exist for the balance 
of the year. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, 
for line shipment, and f.o.b. Port Richmond for 


continue 


tide, are as follows: 

Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken.. $3.60 $4.75 Buck.... $1.65 $2.55 
Egg. 4.15 Hise ice, se. 1.00 1.90 
Stove.... 4.40 5.60 Boiler.... .90 1.80 
Nitec! se 943.50 5.55 Barley... LtD 1.65 
Pennies soi nn: 3.70 


Bituminous—There is no check to the upward 
trend of prices and the $2 point has been well 
passed; the only grades under that figure are 
some of the Fairmont coals and there is not the 
least doubt that in a short time there will be 
no offerings at all under $2. While the local 
demand is exceptionally strong, the greatest pres- 
sure seems to be coming from New England and 
that is actualliy the cause of the high prices here. 
It looks as though that territory after being 
badly caught by railroad embargoes last winter, 
is making unusual efforts now to accumulate 
stocks and thus prevent a repetition of that ex- 
perience. Several big consumers from there have 
sent their own buyers into the mining fields, 
but this instead of helping the situation only 
has a tendency to increase prices, as they are 
practically bidding against themselves in compe- 
tition with the same brokers who are trying ta 
fi) their orders. 


COAL AGE 


As is to be expected under these conditions 
there is the greatest activity here at the piers, 
with a big tonnage moving to all coast points. 
Most shippers claim that they are only receiving 
a 50 per cent. car supply at the mines, which is 
far from enough to take care of their production 
even with a curtailed labor supply. It is the 
general belief that the rail movement will be 
even more restricted than last winter, which was 
one of the worst in the experience of the trade. 
There is quite a little inferior coal coming into 
the market at this time, which always comes 
to the front when the demand for fuel becomes 
extra urgent, and the high prices ruling on 
this coal is a true indication of the trend of the 
situation. 

We list below prices per gross ton on the better 


grades usually traded in here which represent 
a fair estimate for the time being, although 
changes are of daily occurrence. 

Georges Creek Big Vein............. $2.35@2.50 
South Fork Miller Vein.......... oe 2,.25@2.35 
Clearfield (ordinary).............. 2 20@2.30 
Somerset (ordinary).............. 4 2.20@2.30 
West Vay iresportemra ss ....... 2.15@2.25 
Peirmonh steseeeenn ns... 1.90@2.00 
Fairmont gas, mine-run............. 1.75@1.85 
Fairmont pas; slaciceiest...0.......- 1.80@1.85 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 1.85@1.95 
Fairmont Miners. 1.75@1.85 
Fairmont ciacioe enemies sou... : 1.75@1.85 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite tension is increasing. All 
grades bringing premiums and steam coals in 
good demand. Brisk call for bituminous and 
prices strong. Mine quotations higher than at 
Tidewater. 


Anthracite—Many wholesale dealers are refus- 
ing orders for anthracite. The tension has in- 
creased more rapidly than is usual for this time 
of the year and producers are finding themselves 
far behind on their orders. Consumers are buy- 
ing heavily and retailers are crowded to keep 
sufficient stocks on hand. Production is not up 
to the demand and hopes of breaking production 
records this year have been abandoned. It is 
apparent that there is going to be a tight market 
throughout the winter. 

The companies are taking care of their regular 
trade but new buyers stand very little chance 
of having their orders booked. Good premiums 
are being received for Tidewater coal but better 


domestic 


figures are obtained for line shipments. Line 
trade is brisk and salesmen report an urgent 
demand. 

Stove coal remains the shortest of domestic 
grades at Tidewater, and some dealers report 
quotations of from 50 to 75c. above company 
circular. Mine quotations of $5 are heard. 


There is a heavy demand for egg coal and indi- 
viduals are quoting 50c. above regular schedule. 

Chestnut is gaining strength and individuals 
are receiving from 10 to 25c. above the regular 
winter price. 

Pea is commanding full circular and an ocea- 
sional cargo is reported higher. The better 
grades are searce at Tidewater. 

There is a strong demand for the steam coals, 
which will continue to gain strength now that 
the heat has been turned on in the big office 
buildings and factories. All sizes are scarce 
and only the cheaper grades can be obtained, 
if at all. Buckwheat No. 1 is being quoted at 
from $2.35 to $2.50 at the mines for line trade, 
which, based on the Tidewater prices, shows an 


advance of from 90c. to $1.05. Demand for 
buckwheat Nos. 2 and 3 remains firm. 


Current quotations, per gross ton, f o.b. 
water, at the lower ports, are as follows: 


Tide- 


Circular Individual 

Broken:¢ga75n ere $4.95 ' 
Egg .:< 1: eee 5.45 $5.45@5.95 
Stoves. aoa eae eee 5.70 5470@6.20 
Nut. . Sasa eee 5.75 5.75@6.00 
P68... sis h-s alegre 4.00 4.00@4.25 
Buck... eee eee oe 2.75 2.75@3.00 
Ri. 103 ere Ree ee te 2.20 2.10@2.20 
Barley scene 1.95 1.85@1.95 
Boiler; 4 aeeee ee 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5e. 


higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 

Bituminous—The bituminous situation shows 
increasing strength, although Tidewater dealers 


say there has been no great rush for supplies. 
Buying, however, is heavy at the mines and there 
are many representatives of large consumers in 
the coal fields. Western demand is heavy and 
good prices are offered for contracts. While there 
has been a stiffening in mine quotations, prices 
for Tidewater deliveries have also taken a boost. 
Contract coals are holding their own, but occa- 
sionally shippers are found raking the market 
for enough to fill out a boat-load. 

Car supply shows no improvement and if any- 
thing is getting worse. Some producers are not 
able to average more than two days a week 
while few are working their mines more than 
half time. Some operators report a slight im- 
provement in the labor situation, owing to the 
return of mine workers from the farms. 

Supplies in New England show an 


i , improve- 
ment, but there is considerable 


empty space 
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and most dealers are anxious to fill up before 
transportation difficulties must be met. Water 
shipments from New York are heavy, notwith- 
standing high rates. 

Locally, very little free coal is available and 
cuotations for the cheapest grades range from 
$3.50 to $3.65. Fair grades were quoted around 
$3.75 and the better grades from $3.90 to $3.95. 
Instead of mine quotations ranging from $1.90 
to $2.25, sellers are naming $2 50. 

Bunkering coals are in heavy demand. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades, follow: 


Port Mine 
Reading St. George Price 
George Crk. 
Big Vein. $3.60@3.80 $3.60@3.80 $2.05@2.25 
Tyson... 3.30@3.50 3.30@3.50 1.75@1.95 
Clearfield... 3.25@3.60 3.25@3.60 1.70@2.05 
South Frk.. 3.40@38.55 3.40@3.55 1.85@2.00 
Nanty Glo. 3.45@3.50 3.45@3.50 1.90@2.00 
Som’r. Co.. 3.45@3.60 3.45@3.60 1.90@2.05 
Que’ho’ing. 3.30@3.40 3.30@3.40 1.75@1.85 
W. V. Fa’rm't 
Th’r’qua. 3.60@3.80 3.60@3.80 1.80@2.00 
Mine-run 3.50@3.70 3.50@3.70 1.70@1.90 
West. Md... 3.00@3.20 3.00@3.20 1.45@1.65 


BALTIMORE 


Prices keep moving upward with a. strong 
trend. Car shortage and inability to get coal 
to tide the dominating factors. : 


Bituminous—The entire price trend of the 
market is upward. The car scarcity has grown 
acute in many coal regions. The Baltimore & 
Ohio alone reports more than 20,000 cars on for- 
eign lines. Despite every effort toward prompt 
recovery of rolling stock, the situation has steadily 
grown more tense and there is little hope for re- 
lief as the Western roads are holding the fuel 
cars for their own use. The Baltimore and Ohio 
and Western Maryland may both find it necessary 
to place embargoes against fuel shipments off their 
own lines. The strength of the market is not 
due entirely to the unusual demand for fuel. 
There is barely enough delivery at tide to meet 
export, bunker and local requirements and the 
mines have constantly stiffened quotations for 
quick shipments. 

Prices to the trade at the mines are as follows: 

Georges Creek, Tyson, $2.35; Somerset, $2.25; 
South Fork, $2.35; Clearfield, $2.25; Quemahon- 
ing, $2.35; Latrobe, $1.85; Freeport, $2; Fair- 
mont gas, %4, $1.80; mine-run, $1.70, slack, $1.65. 


Anthracite—Small sizes are still scarce. Slow 
rail movement is having its effect on supplies, and 
late delivery on summer order business has been 
delayed in many instances. There has _ been 
no heavy fall ordering for quick delivery, how- 
ever. The entire trade is expecting a very 
heise October, if supplies can be secured as de- 
sired. 


Exports—The export movement the past week 
dropped off a little from the heavy previous seven- 
day period. The total moved for foreign account 
was 14,214 tons. Italy and Spain took most of 
this tonnage. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments light due to shortage of coal. Vessels 
delayed Foreign freight rates advancing. Prices 
rm. 


Receipts via the three coal roads are still 
distressingly light. Demand is far in excess of 
supply and all shippers are short on their obli- 
gations. There is no shortage of bottoms, but 
shipments are necessarily below normal on ac- 
count of the difficulty in getting coal to Tide- 
water. Practically all cargo vessels are meeting 
with delay, some of them having to shift to the 
different terminals to complete loading. Several 
of the German steamers, which have been here 
since the war started, are taking small supplies, 
to move to another port. 

Under the present conditions there is naturally 
very little free coal available. Where any shipper 
has a few tons surplus he is able togdispose of it 
at very good prices. Some agencies have been 
so unfortunate as to have to purchase a small 
tonnage at market prices to fill. out on contract 
business. The first shipment on account of the 
new Panama contract will be made shortly. 

The large and well-known ocean tug “Paul 
Jones,’’ familiar in the coastwise coal trade for 
years, is reported to have been sold to the British 
Government. The coastwise tug “Scranton” is 
also reported to have been sold to the same in- 
terests. It is understood that other tugs are 
wanted but the owners are unwilling to -sell with- 
out disposing of the barges at the same time. 

The low level in foreign freight rates seems to 
have been reached last week. Inquiries are more 
frequent now and rates show a slight advance. _ 
None of the shippers will quote prices for fu- 
ture delivery, and there is considerable interest 
as to just how high prices will go. 

At presnt the ruling quotations are as follows: 
Pocahontas and New River, for cargo, $4@4.50 
per gross ton, for bunker delivery, $4.50@4.75 
per gross ton, plus 10c. per ton trimming, on 
tracks for local consumption, $4@4.25 per net ton. 
Anthracite still remains at the summer circular 
of $7.50 per net ton, delivered. High volatile 
follows the smokeless market, good prices being 
received for this grade. 


September 30, 1916 


Railroad Tonnages—The following is a com- 
parative statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for the weeks ended Sept. 23, 1915- 
1¢, and for the first 13 weeks of the last half of 
the years: 


—— Week——_.. ——13 Weeks —~ 
1915 1916 1915 1916 


Nor. & West... 163,400 146,339 2,377,589 2,114,192 





Ches. & Ohio.. 91,341 57,283 1,239,917 1,230,976 
Virginian..... 79,176 67,428 889,150 1,109,904 
Total...... 333,917 271,050 4,506,656 4,455,072 


PANAMA CANAL 


Fuel movement through the canal for the two 
weeks ended Sept. 9 was as follows: 


Vessel From To Tons 
Spilsby Cardifi Esquimalt 5,400 
Alaskan Newport News Valparaiso 1,102 
Hesperos Newport News Callao 5,492 
Birkhall* Baltimore Antofagasta = ..... 
Lewisham Norfolk Pisaqua 3,869 


* Coal and coke. 


As a result of the scarcity of coal the follow- 
ing statement has been issued by the Govern- 
ment regulating bunkering: 

1. Difficulties experienced in securing the de- 
livery of sufficient coal to supply ships using the 
Canal with all the bunker coal they desire make 
it necessary to request the co-operation of steam- 
ship lines in limiting the amount of coal required 
by their ships to a minimum. 

2. For the present, it is requested that vessels 
be dispatched so that those passing from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific will require only sufficient 
bunker coal to reach San Francisco, Honolulu, or 
Coronel. Those vessels trading to South Amer- 
ican ports north of Valparaiso will be supplied 
with sufficient coal for return voyage to the 
Canal. In the case of vessels passing from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic and bound for European 
ports, it will be impracticable at present to sup- 
ply them with sufficient bunker coal to make the 
voyage direct, but they will be bunkered to reach 
Norfolk or Newport News, Virginia. 

3. Those vessels using either terminal port as a 
terminus of their established route shouid be 
dispatched so as to require only sufficient coal to 
make the next port of call on their established 
route where a commercial coaling station is 
available. 

4. It is hoped that deliveries will in a short 
time make it unecessary to longer restrict the 
amount of bunker coal for vessels using the 
Canal. 

Coal is supplied to vessels at both Cristobal and 
Balboa. Present prices are: At Cristobal, from 
lighters, trimmed in bunkers, or from cars along- 
side wharf, handled by ships’ gear, per ton, $6; 
use of steam hoist and crane per hour, $2; at 
Balboa, the price is $1 more per ton, either 
form of delivery. Prices will be advanced to $7.50 
per ton at Cristobal and $9 at Balboa, effective 
Oct. 1, 1916. 
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Ocean Shipping 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported as follows 

during the past week: 
PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 

Henry Tegner Guantanamo 865 
Berlin Puerto Padre 2,800 
Wm. C. May Marin Bay 607 
William Cobb Nova Scotia 356 
Prydwen Manzanilla 295 $6.00 
Laura C. An- St. L. du 

derson Rhone 1,600 15.00 
Momi T. Gibara 475 
M. R. Bohannon Windsor, N. S. 3.50 

BALTIMORE 
Claveresk Felton 2,441 
E. H. Cole Barcelona 11,395 28.00 
Mary W. Bowen Marseilles 1,907 
Eagle Wing Marseilles 11,076 28.00 
Clara A. Donnell Marseilles 1990 28.00 
VIRGINIA 
Baron Fairlie Buenos Aires? 2,323 $14.40 
Argo Havana 1,488 one 
St. Georges, 
Bermuda 4.25 

_2 Coke. » Or La Plata. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


During the past week the steamer market was 
very quiet and very few charters were effected 
for export coal; the most important is the re- 
ported fixture of a September steamer for Rio at 
$12.50 per ton, net terms. On account of the 
scarcity of freights we consider the general freight 
market easier, with the exception of freights to 
the Windward Islands. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer 
as follows: 


OGrAL AGE 


Sept. 18 Sept. 25 
West Coast Italy.... $27.60@30.00 $27.60@28.80 
Marseille’.ate a eee 25.20@26.40 25.20@26.40 
Barcelona*?........ 22.80@25.20 22.80@25.20 
Montevideo........ 14.40 about 13.20 about 
Buenos Aires....... 14.40 about 13.20 about 
Rosario. es ore 15.60 about 14.40 about 
Rio Janeiro........+% 12.25 about 12.00 about 
Santos...... anc 12.75 about 12.50 about 
Chile (good port).... 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 
Havana:) fone 4.00 about 3.75@ 4.00 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.06 about 5.00 about 
Cienfuegos. ...:.... 4.50@5.00 4.50@ 5.00 
Port au Spain....... 6.60 about 6.00@ 6.50 
St. Lucig. gee Gaver 6.60 about 6.00@ 6.50 
St. Thomas.......... 5.50 about 5.75 about 
Barbados........... 6.00 about 6.00@ 6.50 
Kingston cn.neuee 4.50@5.00 4.50 about 
Curacao! see D> about 5.75 about 
Santiago. .4. uses 4.50@5.00 4.50 about 
Guantanamo........ 4.56@5.06 4.50@ 5.00 
Bermuda. sane 4.00 about 4.50 about 
Vera Crigse ee 5.50@6.60 5.50@ 6.00 
‘Lampicoa. toe 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.00 


* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.e. 
? Or other good 2 a a port. 


W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vesels have cleared 
cargoes during the past week: 


with coal 


NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons 

Dictator? Puerto Cabello, 

Venezuela 999 
Tirreno! 5 Bagnoli, Italy 4,493 
Oldfield Grange* Havana, Cuba qr 
Oceano? Genoa, Italy 3,773 
Ella M. Willey® Ponta Delgada, 

Azores 925 
Nordland® Kingston, Jamaica 1,964 
Achilles* Cristobal, C. Z. 12,011 
Clare? Guayaquil, Ecuador 1,977 
Swindon! Genoa, Italy 3,936 
Posillipo! Porto Ferrajo, Italy 7,292 
Winlaton* Buenos Aires, A. R. 4,206 
Berwind* San Juan, Porto Rico 2,950 
Bartolo® Mejillones, Chile 4,251 
Aristoteles C. Ioannou® La Plata, A. R. 3,766 
Baron Fairlie? Buenos Aires, A. R. 5,480 


NEWPORT NEWS 


Tlford® Iquique, Chile 6,000 
Maumee!® Montevideo, Uruguay 3,446 
Suffolk? Rio de Janeiro, 

Brazil 6,437 
Siam? Bahia, Brazil 2,602 
Banan? Santiago, Cuba 1,264 
Theoline? Yabucoa, Porto Rico 1,379 
Nolisement?? Dakar, F.W.A. 7,650 

PHILADELPHIA 
Berlin Puerto Padre 2,800 
Josey Havana 
Orkild Havana 
Lodaner Havana 2,106 
Santurce? Guayanilla, P. R. 
Moldegaard Antilla 
Henry Tegner Guantanamo 865 
A. E. Bullard San Juan, P. R. 1,223 
BALTIMORE 

Renfield Brazil 982 
Eagle Wing France 1,845 
Ascensione Italy 2,688 
Fenice Italy 2,170 
Urkiola Mendi Spain 4,800 
Lynorta Peru 1,729 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 2? Berwind-White Co. 
* Castner Curran & Bullit. * Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. 6@Ww. C. Atwater & Co. 
7 Dexter & Carpenter, Inc. 8 Northern Coal Co. 
°C. & O. Coal & Coke Co. 10 Maryland Coal 
& Coke Co. 11 C. H. Sprague & Son. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Rates on large vessels from Hampton Roads to 
Boston continue strong at $2, with no sign of 
movement either up or down. It is difficult to get 
shippers to promise loading and accordingly the 
demand cannot bo said to exceed the supply. Only 
a very few boats return from off-shore business 
and those only for a trip or two. 

A few charters are being made from New York 
to Boston on independent anthracite, rates averag- 
ing about $1.75; $1.25@1.30 is being paid to 
Providence and New Bedford, New York loading, 
the bulk of this tonnage being engaged in an- 
thracite. 


POPUL ed 


} Lake Markets 


a 


MITT ed 
PITTSBURGH 

Car shortages pronounced, with slight labor 

shortage. Demand excellent in all quarters. 


Prices well maintained. 
There is still more complaint as to car shortages 


- and there is scarcely a mine that does not lose in 


output two or three days in the week on this 
account. Allotments are frequently only on a 
50% basis. There is some shortage of labor but 
this is not as pronounced as it would be if there 
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were cars tO move all the coal that would other- 
wise be produced. Lake shipments are falling 
decidedly behind the requirements and predictions 
are made in many quarters that there will be 
considerable all-rail movement to the Northwest 
this winter. 

The line demand is very good. Iron and steel 
works are taking maximum tonnages under their 
contracts, their consumption being practically at 
record rate and there is no sign of any reduction 
in their rate of operation for many months. 

Car supplies Monday were a trifle better than 
at the close of last week but on Tucsday the 
shortages were more pronounced than ever and 
shippers are having great difficulty in making 
their contract shipments while they have very 
little free coal to offer in the daily market. In 
the past few days there has been a much more 
insistent demand from the East and as high as 
$2.50 per gross ton has been bid for Clearfield 
County coal for shipment East if the seller could 
furnish car numbers. On account of the differ- 
ence in freights East this would be equivalent to 
$2 f.o.b. Pittsburgh district mine or $1.80 per net 
ton. It is reported that 25c. less was bid for 
Clearfield coal for shipment over three or four 
months. Regular buyers in the Pittsburgh district 
are not offering equivalent high prices but are 
paying 10 or 15¢e. more for spot coal than a week 
ago. 

Occasionally inquiry comes for high-grade coal 
that cannot be met at any figure as operators have 
little coal to spare. We continue to quote: Slack, 


$1.20@1.40; mine-run, 1.65@1.75; %4-in., 1.75@ 
1.85; 114-in., 1.85@1.95, per net ton at mine, 


Pittsburgh district. The circular price of $1.50 
for mine-run is of course nominal. There is 
scarcely any inquiry as to contract and no definite 
market is developed. 


BUFFALO 


Growing scarcity of all coal. Bituminous ask- 
ing prices advance. Premium on independent an- 
thracite. Buffalo prices lower than _ outside. 
Mining slow. 

Bituminous—There is a growing scarcity of 
everything but mine-run from all sources. Job- 
bers are casting about for. supplies, but operators 
state that it is useless to make promises, for 
they could not be kept. Buffalo consumers are 
not in sufficient need of coal to create any flurry, 
for they have so many sources to draw from that 
they will not pay the advance prices asked. It 
is calculated by jobbers that the price paid by 
local consumers is from 25 to 50c. lower than 
the corresponding price eastward. This is largely 
because certain coals have no regular freight 
rate east of here. 

From all the mines there is a uniform report 
that the miners are working very unsteadily and 
that it is impossible to increase their number 
materially. They go from one mine to another 
and are as likely to find their way into the steel 
mills as anywhere. In some instances the strikes 
of the former part of the season are on and 
if the mines are worked it is under protection 
of the sheriff. If the consumption increases ma- 
terially there is danger of a famine this winter. 

Quotations remain strong at former figures made 
by leading Pittsburgh operators for this market, 
as follows: 


Allegheny Penn 

Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Lump Aone ks $2.95 $2.75 $3.00 
Three-quarter. .... 2.85 2.60 : 
Sed GUC ab OOU RES A eae 220 2.50 2.80 
NIACK antes aguas 2.40 2.30 2.80 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 

Anthracite—The demand is increasing fast. The 
rail-line movement has been active some weeks 
and now the local consumers are waking up. 
There is no clamor for coal yet, but that will ap- 
pear as soon as the weather is at all severe. Ship- 
ping agents are getting orders from _ outside, 
which come from new sources. They know them 
to be from retailers who have been unable to 


get sufficient supplies from regular sources. This 
indicates a general shortage before long. 
An independent anthracite shipper this week 


asked $1 premium for coal to a new customer. 
While such a demand is excessive now, it shows 
what is to come when winter sets in. Nobody 
doubts that the premium will be $1 and it is pre- 
dicted that it will be much higher than that. The 
regular premium is about 25c. 

Lake shipments of anthracite are light, on ac- 
count of .scarcity of coal and lack of tonnage. 
The amount loaded for the week was 65,000 tons, 
of which 22,700 tons cleared for Milwaukee, 16,- 
400 tons for Duluth and Superior, 14,500 tons 
for Fort William, 8,150 tons for Chicago and 
3,250 tons for Port Arthur. 

Lake freights are advancing. Slow docks on 
Lake Michigan pay $1 and fast ones 85c. per 
per ton. Regular Lake Superior rates are 30c. 
to fast docks. Some recent cargoes have paid 
50¢c. to fast docks. 

The Buffalo anthracite circular is as follows 
per gross ton, f.ob. cars: 


GERACE erie aies ater s $5.85 Chestnut..........$6.35 
MLOVOsaralseteha etale) bia 6.10 Buckwheat........ 3.50 
Re Se athe. ent aee:s Gt Pes. cnccule woe aes PA) 


A charge of 25c. additional is made for loading 
on Lake vessels. 
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TORONTO, CAN. 


Anthracite in active demand. Bituminous get- 
ting scarce. Deliveries much delayed by car 
shortage and stocks diminishing. 

With the setting in of decidedly cool weather 
there is an increasingly active demand especially 
for anthracite, and dealers have been busy. 
Stocks have been diminishing, as but little coal 
has been coming forward and deliveries by rail 
are greatly delayed on account of car shortage. It 
is expected that conditions in this respect may 
improve with the close of navigation when cars 
should be more plentiful. Bituminous is getting 
scarce, especially slack which shows an upward 
tendency. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton are as 
follows: Retail, anthracite, egg stove and nut, 
$8.50; grate, $8.25; pea, $7.50; bituminous steam, 
$5.25; screenings, $4.50; domestic lump, $6; can- 
nel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, 
bituminous three-quarter lump, $4.35; screenings, 
$3.50; Pennsylvania smokeless lump, $4.25; slack, 
$3.60; Pocahontas lump, $5.75; slack, $4.30. 


DETROIT 


Buying of steam coal continues in good volume. 
Gradual improvement in the domestic market. 
Lake trade is restricted by car shortage. 


Bituminous—Just about enough steam coal is 
coming into Detroit to meet current needs of the 
consumers. The coal users are beginning to show a 
greater interest in prices and prospects for imme- 
diate and future delivery. There is no important 





inerease in volume of business, but the jobbers 
and wholesalers say they probably could sell 
more coal if they were able to get it. There is 


some coal arriving from the flooded part of West 
Virginia but the shipments are not large enough 


to have much affect on the market. — Nut, pea 
and slack of either Ohio or West Virginia origin 


is obtainable at about $2.80. Mine-run from West 
Virginia is about $2.90 and from Hocking mines 
$2.55, while three-quarter lump ranges from $2.80 
for Hocking to $3.15 for West Virginia stock. 

Buying is somewhat improved in the domestic 
trade, because of continued low temperature. Re- 
tail dealers have not come into the market very 
actively, though some have found that prices have 
been advanced. 

Anthracite—There is a slightly increased de- 
mand for anthracite also and retail dealers have 
a considerable portion of their equipment busy 
delivering coal to householders. Not very much 
anthracite seems to be coming to Detroit and 
stove size is not always easily obtained. In some 
towns of Michigan outside Detroit, buyers are 
reported paying a premium as high as 65c. on 
stove size. 


Lake Trade—Deficient car supply has made a 


eonsiderable reduction in the shipments of coal 
arriving at Lake ports. Rather than wait for 
enough coal to fill out cargoes, some vessels, 


which have season contracts are being sent to the 
upper end of the route without cargo. On charters 
clesed during the week 70 and 75c. was paid for 
delivery of small cargoes at lez cdtne ports on Lake 
Michigan. Shippers are making tentative offers 
of coal to be moved next season, on the basis of 
whatever may be the going rate. Vesselmen show 
no haste to accept and are holding off, also on 
carrying contracts covering a period of years 
which are offered on the basis of the going rate 
each year being made the freight charge under the 
contract. 


CLEVELAND 


Labor troubles and increased car shortage hold- 
ing prices firm. Practically all Lake coal cleaned 
up. No quotations made on most grades for 
spot shipments. 


Labor troubles at several of the mines and 
the increased car shortage have kept prices firm 
in this market on all grades of coarse coal and 
has increased the price of slack. Most large 
Cleveland plants use slack and it has been impos- 
sible to get enough of this grade to take care 
of contracts without paying a premium for 
same, notwithstanding the fact that a great many 
of the operators are sereening their railroad 
fuel in order to increase their slack tonnage. 

Practically all Lake coal at Lake Erie ports 
has been cleared up and Lake shippers are hard 
pressed to secure enough coal for cargoes, which 
has forced several vessels to go up light. 

It is impossible to get quotations on Youghio- 
gheny, Pittsburgh, Hocking, Fairmont or Poca- 
hontas for spot shipment as operators in these 
fields are all sold up for some time to come. 
These conditions are bound to force up the prices 
on Pittsburgh Number Eight and Middle district 
coals coming to this market and there is no way 
of telling how high the prices will go. The high- 
est price heard of, was $1.60 f.0.b. mine for 
10,000 tons No. 8 mine-run. 

Following are the market prices per short ton, 


f.o.b. Cleveland: 

Three- Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
NOMS Sion eee Teen sakes - 00 $2.20 $2.20 
Cambridge: se eens oO 2.20 2.20 
Middle -Diste.Viweeeaee: 2.20 2.10 2.10 
Hocking....... ........ No quotations made 
Youghiogheny.......... No quotations mace 
Pittsburgh ...i7 cre . No quotations made 
Pocabontaswtiniene ae. ae ees 3550 acer 
Fairmont PT ES 2 65 aes ae 


COAL AGE 


COLUMBUS 
Demand increasing daily, car shortage grow- 
ing worse, and the market active. Prices are 
ruling higher in every locality. 
Steam users, dealers and dock men are de- 
manding coal, which Reerators and jobbers are 


The car shortage is curtailing 
face of the strong 
every detail 
still greater 


unable to deliver. 
production to a low point in the 
demand. It is a runaway market in 
and prospects for the future are for 
demand and higher prices. 

The circular figures announced seyeral weeks 
ago are not adhered to, as any one with free 
tonnage can name their own price. As a result 
premiums are the rule, Dealers are clamoring 
for shipments as their stocks are low and the 
ret *’ business active. Dealers are no longer 
particular as to the kind of equipment and are as 
anxions for “‘hoppers’’ as other style of cars. 

The steam trade is still good and ail plants 
are working on full time. As a result, their fuel 
requisitions are high and every effort to accumu- 
late stocks has met with failure. Most large 
consumers are working from hand to mouth. 
Prices of steam grades on the open market are 
almost prohibitive for stocking purposes.  Rail- 
roads are taking a large tonnage for the move- 
ment of trains. 

Lake trade is still active, although a _ con- 
siderable tonnage is being diverted into steam 
channels. The Northwest is still clamoring for 
coal and shippers are rushing as large a tonnage 
as possible to the head of the Lakes. A falling 
off in tonnage is reported by the ‘Poledo docks 
of the Hocking Valley Ry., which loaded 100,000 
tons during the week ending Sept. 22. Boats 
are hard to charter and rates on “‘wild bottoms” 
are almost prohibitive. 

The car shortage has curtailed 
every mining district of the state. 


production in 
The Hocking 


Valley Ry. is probably in best shape and little 
shortage is reported on that line. The T. & O. C., 
the K. & M. and other roads are very short of 
equipment and production is in some instances 
below the 50 per cent. mark. 2 
Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
lows: 
Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $2.20 $2.30 2 Ra 
Inch and a quarter...... 2.00 2.10 $1.90 
Three-quarter inch...... 1 7p3) 1.85 ae Aa) 
Nut.,...o2 Sees 1.50 1.60 1.45 
Begone ares Sod jeg SY) 1 550 9 eee 
Mine runwseeeeemeares oe 1.50 1.50 1.45 
Nut, pea and slack...... 1.20 125 i ey 5) 
Coarse slackssae)e. 1.10 1S 1.05 
CINCINNATI 


Increasing strength is evident in the market, 
the advancing season and continued car and labor 
shortage being the principal factors. Higher 
prices are anticipated. 

Increased retail prices for all grades of coal 
were taken as indicating that retailers have become 
convinced that they are not going to be able 
to stock up with cheap coal this season. Many 
of them have overstayed the market and have 
found it necessary to bid for coal, which is in 
marked contrast to the situation for the past two 
years. There is a real scarcity of coal, as com- 
pared with the normal demand, and_ limited 
supplies of labor, coupled with a continued car 
shortage, are handicapping the production. 

There is, of course, no danger of an 
shortage here, with the river, West Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky to draw upon, but the heavy 
demand and relatively limited supply are certainly 
strong market factors, with the season of heaviest 
consumption just ahead. The surplus in the 
hands of dealers in the Northwest has now been 
exhausted, and the demand from that section is 
much heavier than it has been. 


LOUISVILLE 


Car shortage worse in Kentucky fields; buyers 
find themselves unable to place orders. In- 
creased prices predicted. 


The worst situation in fifteen or twenty years 
is the way Kentucky operators describe the situa- 
tion as to the car shortage. A two-day a week 
car supply has developed and as a result miners 
in some fields are seeking employment in other 
work. A Louisville industrial concern is reported 
to have canvassed the eastern Kentucky fields 
with an order for six cars of mine-run (300 tons) 
without finding a seller and his order was also 
promptly declined by all western Kentucky con- 
cerns. Reports of the condition are getting into 
the newspapers and as a result domestic con- 
sumers are placing rush orders with retail dealers. 
As a rule the retail prices have not advanced, in 
competitive markets, although a price of $5 a ton 
is predicted for mid-winter in central Kentucky. 

Quotations show little apparent change, but 
operators state that they could command virtually 
any price if they were able to make deliveries. 
Eastern Kentucky operators quote f.o.b.. mines, 
long ton basis, approximately : Block, $2.50; lump, 
$2.25; round, $1.75; mine-run, $1, with no nut 
and slack priced. The western Kentucky lump 
quotation is $1.30 or $1.50, according to com- 
petitive conditions. There is no steam coal on the 
open market. 


actual 
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BIRMINGHAM 
Market strong on all grades. Car supply lim- 
ited and controls production and movement. 


Prices advance. 


Operators are being swamped with orders for 
both steam and domestic coal, with liberal prem- 
iums offered by spot buyers, but the supply limits 


the bookings very materially. Bunker coal is 
showing increased activity and there are no ac- 
cumulations at any of the gulf ports. Several 


large companies have withdrawn all quotations. 
Domestic mines can accept only limited busi- 


ness for October and present indications are they 
will be entirely out of the market in ten days 
or two weeks. We quote below on steam and 
domestic grades, f.o.b. mines: 


Pratt mine-run..... roo SPDs « sete eee e 
Black Creek mine-rum... <0. os semes cea LOU 
Carbon Hill mine-run.. .:s. ss see 
Big Seam mine-run.. 1.10 
Big Seam mine-run, washed.......... 1.25 


eo a ar 


Cahaba mine-run, washed............ 1.50 
Lump Egg 
Montevallo ....2:...s.0 «00,0 vie gis ely viv saan TIEERE OEE TOU 
Cahaba esis scene sie ele 0 0 olecoietera seen ate ame OR 
Black Creek («:s.5..:<10,6:eeheseve/a ie aitmiete a) aia a nee eran 
Carbon “Hill. ..s..<:.is0:0 s/n stelels sin) 
Production and movement of coal is handi- 
capped by a 50 per cent. car supply, and the 


large emigration of laborers and miners from the 
district is also being felt at the operations. 


sUTUCOAUUAEEELANEDALNUASUATEDEDSEDED REGS OSATASSANUALECEAREED ESE TTORE ee ana mae 


Coke 


COPPETUPUTUCU OCCU DEE E URGE EATCOR ECU EREEEEELEOECEEEAEEEEEOOECOO REESE SS SOOEAEOROEEREEEEROEED 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Interest appearing in furnace coke for first half 
1917. Prices stronger all around and up fully 
25c. Production and shipments slightly increased. 


Several furnace interests have begun sounding 
the market on coke for the first half of the new 
year. They have been led to take an interest in 
the matter thus early as they have disposed of 
large tonnage of pig iron for the period and 
have received intimations that operators are 
going to demand higher prices for first half than 
had been expected. One contract for first half 
has already been closed the price being $3, but 
this was for an exceptionally good grade. There 
are three formal enquiries in the market for first 
half totalling fully 40,000 tons a month. Opera- 
tors now expect additional sales to be put through 
at about $3, but rather look for still higher prices 
after the more eager sellers have disposed of their 
coke. 

The spot furnace coke market has started to 
jump and there have been several sales at $3.25. 
There does not seem to be any spot coke offered 
at less and there remains some unsatisfied inquiry 
from consuming interests. 

The sudden further stiffening in the coke mar- 
ket is attributed chiefly to the higher prices 
obtainable by coal supplies being restricted on 
account of the car shortage. It is now claimed 
that additional byproduct coking capacity if it 
really comes in will not tend to depress the coke 
market as it will mean so much more demand for 
coal. Foundry coke has stiffened in harmony with 
furnace coke and we now quote spot furnace 
$3.25, contract $3, spot foundry $3.50@3.75, con- 
tract $3.50@3.75. 

The “Courier” 
nellsville and lower 
week ended Sept. 16 at 595, 
of 9,073 tons, and shipments at 396,307 
increase of 12,094 tons. 

Buffalo—Shippers are advancing prices on all 
but the regular furnace grade, on account of the 
good demand and the scarcity of cars’and miners. 
Quotations are: $5.85 for best Connellsville 72-hr. 
foundry, $5.10 for 48-hr. furnace, $4.85 for high 
sulphur and $4.75 for:stock coke. 

Chicago—Coke sales are few and far between 
because the producing companies are restricting 
their output to contracts when cars are available. 
A few shipments of spot coke have been sold at 
premium prices. Nominal quotations per net ton 
f.o.b. cars Chicago, are as follows: Connellsville, 
$6@6.25; Wise County, $6@6.25; byproduct foun- 
dry, $6@6.25; byproduct domestic, $5@5.50; gas 
house, $4.75@4.85. 


DOCU eee eee 


Middle Western 


reports production in the Con- 
Connelisville region in the 
447 tons, an increase 
tons, an 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Prices reach still higher levels. 
Slightly easier. Anthracite tight. 
selling at premium prices. 

Country and city retailers have been heavy 
buyers during the past week. With a shortage 
of cars and labor the upward tendency of prices 
is easy to understand. Frequent complaints are 
made that coal is moving very slowly from the 
mines en route to destination. The daily press has 
been giving considerable publicity lately to ad- 
yancing prices of retail coal, particularly mention- 
ing the higher figures quoted for anthracite sizes 
and considerable erroneous information has beer 
spread broadeast as to market conditions anc 
prices. 


Screenings 
Smokeless 


September 50, 1916 


Screenings have shown an average decline of 
5e. per ton, due in part to settlement of the labor 
troubles in the Kansas field, which permitted the 
mines there to supply local needs and created a 
surplus of Central Illinois screenings, which 
had to be placed. I addition to this, industrial 
plants are working off surplus screenings pur- 
ehased during the first part of the month, owing 
to the strike scare, and this has reduced their 
normal buying somewhat. The larger sizes of 
steam coal have lost none of their strength. The 
recent advance to $2 for the major steam sizes 


from southern Tllinois is steadily maintained, 
with every possibility of higher figures being 


quoted shortly. 

Car supply has been woefully lacking at Indiana 
and Illinois mines. Some mines in the Indiana 
field have only operated four days during the 
week, and the Harrisburg district has been badly 
hit, obtaining but 50 per cent. running time. 
The demand for domestic coal continues to in- 
erease, and most of the mines are sold up ahead 
for several weeks. Many operators are now afraid 
to accept orders for future delivery on account 
of car shortages and soaring prices. Quite a 
little Southern steam sizes are coming into North- 
ern territory, being sold at what are considered 
advantageous prices compared with schedules on 
Northern steam coals. 

The shortage of coal at Lake Superior docks 
at the end of August was estimated to be nearly 
3,000,000 tons, compared with the shipments to 
the same date last year. Coal is going off the 
docks must faster than it is being received, and 
Northwestern farmers are now cutting wood 
for winter consumption, anticipating a famine of 
coal this season. It is probably true that soft 
coal has advanced to such new high figures in 
the Northwest that farmers find it cheaper to cut 
their lumber for fuel purposes than to use coal. 

An increasing number of operators report that 


‘they have no coal to offer, and most of them would 


be glad to obtain free tonnaze to market under 
present selling conditions. Very few salesmen 
are on the road to obtain orders; a good many 
of them are spending their time in and around 
the mines, helping to obtain cars and perform- 
ing other duties not in their regular line of work. 


CHICAGO 
Prices in Chicago very strong except for screen- 
ings, which are slightly easier. Smokeless coal 
reaches new speculative prices. Anthracite un- 
certain with slow deliveries and higher prices 
predicted. 


Franklin County production is well sold ahead. 
Although $2 is the asking price for lump, egg and 
No. 1 nut, southern fllinois producers could easily 
secure $2.25 for the major sizes. A further ad- 
vance on all grades will no doubt be put into 
effect on Oct. 1. Williamson County lump is 
off the market; nut and egg are easier, but even 
these grades are sold ten days ahead of produc- 
tion. Southern Illinois mines at the present 
time are running about 80% of capacity. Mine- 
run is being firmly held at $1.35, and screenings 
from the southern Illinois mines have averaged 
$1 this week. 

Smokeless mine-run is strong at $1.75 to $2, and 
some prepared sizes have reached $2.5 50. Chicago 
retailers have been sending out facts during 
the week but secured little tonnage. Some whole- 


COAL AGE 


Some wholesalers have advanced anthracite 
prices 25c. per ton, and Chicago retailers have 
increased their prices 50c. per ton. <A very small 
tonnage has been received this week, and the 
situation is reaching a point where many shippers 
will neither guarante price nor future delivery. 
Antbracite all-rail shipments are very slow in 
reaching Western points, and the dock supply 
of hard coal is said in some cases to be ex- 
hausted. 


ST. LOUIS 


Heaviest domestic demand 
shortage of Eastern coals. 
Host out of the market. 
ad. 


The demand for domestic coal is stronger than 
it has been for years. The car supply is prob- 
ably the greatest factor in this demand, although 
even eliminating the car-supply feature the de- 
mand would be wonderfully strong owing to the 
fact that nobody stored coal in the summer, In 
Chicago and the North there is a tremendous 
shortage of all high-grade Eastern coals and for 
the first time in years dealers are buying the 


in years due to 
Better grades prac- 
No anthracite to be 


medium grades of Tlinois lump coal to put in 
on their apartment house and _ other steam 
contracts. 


There is no relief in sight so far as the Eastern 
situation is coneerned as operators throughout 
eastern Kentucky, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia advise that they are completely sold up. 
Owing to the extreme car shortage in the East, 
shipments to Western markets are scarcely one- 
quarter of their usual volume. Western coals 
are already higher in price than they have been 
in years and when the full force of the demand 
hits them it is very hard to predict where the 
prices will land. 

Franklin County is practically off the market 
as all of the operators are sold up for a month 
or two ahead on nearly all sizes and will not 
accept orders excepting based on the current price 
at time of shipment. They have nominally issued 
a quotation of $2 at the mines for October. It 
is universally thought that this price will go to 
$2.25 or $2.50, as the demand fully justifies it. 

The entire Springfield district of Illinois is sold 
up, all grades of domestic coal bring from $1.75 
to $2 per ton at the mines. 

In Williamson County the 
prevails. 

In the Standard district the prices have been 
advanced all down the line from 20c. to 50c. per 
tou in the last ten days. There is very little free 
coal to be had in this district. As the Standard 
district has the largest surplus supply of any 
district in Illinois they will probably catch the 
overflow of orders from the other districts. 

Two or three of the largest Western agents for 
authracite coal advise that they could run without 
another order until the first of January. Not a 
single company is accepting any orders on anthra- 
cite coal. The dock companies advise that their 
entire tonnage is practically sold out and _ that 
as soon as the orders on hands are filled the 
docks will be bare. 

The market is quotable on the following basis 
per net ton, f.o.b. mines: 


same condition 


salers are declining to take any new business at Staun. 
the nominal figures at $1.75 for mine-run, and Franklin and Stand- 
some of the country dealers have been paying as County W’mson Mont. ard 
high as 25c. per ton premium for immediate ship- 6 jn lump... $2.00 $2.00 $1.75 $1.65 
ment. Pennsylvania smokeless is reaching here | 6x3-in. ege.... 200 OOO tlezae ale sO 
in very small quantities without any trouble in 3x9-in. nut.... 200 2.00 : 75 1.25 
effecting disposition at new high levels. No. 2 nut....: ers WGse ele UE a0) 
Indiana quotations are extremely firm. Knox No.3 nut..... 1.50 1.40 we Se ye 
County operators are almost entirely out of the No. 4 nut..... 1.35 OOS). oe 
open market and are making heavy shipments No. 5 nutes 75 73; Wy FESR 
against contracts, <A steadily increasing inquiry Screenings..... 90 Bet 85 80 
for Clinton sizes is noted. The recent frosty 2-in, lump: eee , 4 
weather has had its effect on retail business, and Steam egg..... i oe <fow ~ ers — 
Indiana retailers have made insistent calls for Mine-run...... 1.40 Poo ak Zen eben 
tonnage this week. No. 4 Clinton lump is nomi- Washed.) 7c tan: Be ate afore es ne 
nally quoted at $2 but premiums are easily ob- Nod knit eee ae 2.00 ee T6o 
tained for immediate shipment. Sullivan and No.2nut..... ...... 1.75 i. 60) te 50 
‘Tinton No. 6 coals have shown much activity No.3nut.....  .....! 1.40 oOn we kesD 
recently. NO. 4. Dea, sass: <haue 1.25 1.25 1.20 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows: No. 5slack.... ...... 15 75 75 
Wilms. and Spring- Linton and Green and 
Frank. Cos. field Sullivan Co. Clinton Knox Cos. 
Lump.. Me te ats $2.00 $2.00 $1.85@1.90 a 90@2.00 $1.90@2.00 
Steam lump... hesersestad 1.50@1.65 1.50@1.60 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.50 1.40@1.50 
23 and 3-in. lump. areas lac ~ OS Ae se Sate LEOCOUN SOMME Pe - Se crete Pare 
1é-in, lump.. 6 ee Rate bl Fito. ches MCLG EGY * i Se 
Ze... 2.00 1.90@2.00 1.66@1.75 1.75@1.80 1.80@1.90 
“SI > on gage ae A rr 2.00 1.75@1.90 1.35@1.50 1.50@1.65 1.60@1.65 
EN SURO Dis Bic, ag Painisst ior 2a ee eG ss Mes ees 
MUI IWABKE.. 0.5 ww ees M(t 85 bad. ols ot le se ee 
kG, CO A PU rr etre or eeo-.. wo ae ee res 
ly iio ESQ 85. 9 4e. ass Mepis cee ks) Uc eee 
ORS ae 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.30 '1.30@1.35 
CUUS Sn ee .95@1.00 .85@ .95 .85@ .95 .95@1.00 1 00 
Saline and E. Ken- Pocah. and Penn. 
Harrisburg tucky W. Va. Smokl. Smokeless Hocking 
Lump. . otee tok Somer $2.00 $2.25@2.75 $2.25@2.50 §$2.10@2.25 $2. ee 25 
1}-in. lump... | Sede Capo PL 50G1 65 ers... 2 ee ee os bes 1.80@1.90 
Egg...... Tapa oes. ae 2.00 1.85@2.15 2.25@2.50 2.10@2.25 2.00 
[OS era dia llea Ne n 2.00 1.60@2.15 1.70@2.00 1.70@2.00 dys cen OM 
No. 1 nut 1 S5@200 " Sa 2 yd ee EPH. ba cs den 
No. 2 nut V75@ 1:85! AG a 8 ee Se 
Mine-run 1.25@1.35 30@1.35 1.75@2.10 1.65@1.75 1.35 
BGNGCHINGS.. 0.0... coe. e ee J05@ 1/00) oie is 5 a  Santece'e 
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General Statistics 


TOPCUEAEASUREEDENCSCUSTSCAST AOE ATODEEEEEAEEE SO OGNSS TASS ERGO SANTA SONS E ROE CACEAEEECOONSETSEEU TCL EN LN STAE TEES 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie for August and the eight 
months of 1915 and 1916, in short tons: 


SUPTEEEr rey 
CAPEEETDTEERNENS 





—— August —Hight Months— 





1916 1915 1916 1915 
Anthra- 
eite..... 1,001,198 743,257 7,767,748- 6,811,293 
Bitumi- 
nous.... 4,292,627 3,847,575 32,576,476 27,703,075 
Coke. . 1,173,884 1,135,645 9,682 236 7,222,840 
Total.. 6,467,709 5,726,477 50,026,460 41,737,208 


COAL AND COKE EXPORTS 


Exports of domestic coal and coke from the 
United States and bunker coal laden on vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade, at the specified 
districts, during the month of July, 1916, were 
as follows: 








Districts Anth. Bitum. Coke 
Me. & N. Hamp.. 1,027 Sas 3 
Wermorttiewess. oacc 1,615 5,672 29 
Massachusetts... ... 309 81 [sais 
St. Lawrence. 88,472 Df, bio 1,892 
Rochester... .. 79,978 144,112 425 
Buftalosscsas. 164,167 140,139 27,336 
New York... Bh bye 19,489 4,387 1,897 
Philadelphia........ Seaee, 70,133 2,910 
Wisryl sricieeaeen, aaa 100,084 2,483 
MING) acete R ela AOE d 536,979 1,507 
Pee COAL OLIN Are ey cle Oe kl ent 8,866 2,114 
BIGTigan as see ae eM y lhe penile dg ue) 33 
Mobile... ene play's) pam er a ee 2,070 Pe ae 
ING WHOTIGANS setae ba we as 3,408 145 
FANCUO cea ee Races 1,475 847 
Ful Pas ora acteme atta. 28 1,452 : 
Hagle‘Pass. . 225.1. Ave 315 50 
PN VACINC RE A, Oona eaten 1,412 3,249 
Southern Calif...... rie (Vj Ree aee ae 
San Francisco....... 11 Stet 10 
IWashinetonmet ses, ale. les os 90 3,304 
PIA ae see eB 8 Rea NDS cee, See 
Hawaii. cheek aan ee ee Fg BR en 

Dakota....... A 187 1,788 135 
Dul. & Superior. Bits 2 1,832 93 
Michigans (ae 2 hee a 4 60,473 8,645 
(Oisbioy, Set ane ee et ee 31,073 889,891 260 

WPOtails somaya ia: 390,078 2,032,018 57,377 

BUNKER COAL 

Districts Gross Tons 
Maryland 2. cays eetsti ss shir tnee ae «eee » 49,478 
INOWRVIOLE Ne tes octenots o Pes athe 296,474 
Bhiladelphiaheaes Seeds. is. sag ececens she 37,308 
WATE cer ae 8 OR eee ee 185,904 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


The following coal and coke tonnage was 
moved over the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and affil- 
iated lines during the months of July and August, 
1916 and 1915: 

















July August 
1916 1915 1916 1915 
Coal. . 3,000,742 2,887,918 2,998,897 3,009,028 
Coke. . 335,094 344,557 350,101 345,258 
Total. 3,335,8 36 Se 23 32,475 3,348,998 3,354,286 


SRUUUUDEE Ua CGEUNSeAueeAnaMeneENAeAveeAee ea veaTACeATVeATESNUSOEERUALEAUETOACOTAREACOUAAEOSEDUADNADS 


Foreign Markets 


CUI 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. !3—The coal position remains about the 
same as last reported with a continued great 
searcity of coal and consequent high values. 


Besta elsh Steam: Slt. ee late. Nominal 

Mest Seeontaseies . tr ettla Gwe oe Nominal 

Hecordan ,reee et eet eo cure $11.28@11.52 
JE VST Mais (00% stare thn Rae ae eee 10.20@10.80 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 11.28@11.52 
SECON ger eee tees ems, Ja bos 10.56@10. 8 
Best Cardiff Suiollsse -Metionnci. Vo ; 7.20@ 7.80 
argo somllaeen eee ck ls Ic cies 5.40@ 6.00 


Cardiff, 
while those for Monmouthshire 
Newport, both net, exclu- 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. 
Penarth or Barry, 
descriptions are f.o.b. 
sive of wharfage. 

Freights—The freight market continues in a 


sloppy and inactive state, with very little business 
passing. 


Gibraltar........ $6.24 Port Said....... $13.80 

ODO8.«.c. vem ee 14.40 Las Palmas..... 6.60 
Naplesoe Ss 2.6824 14.40 St. Vincent... .. 7.20 
Alexandria. . 14.40 River Plate..... 7.50 
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Pond Creek Coal Co. 


President Thomas B. Davis, of this company, 
reports for the year onding Dec. 31, 1915, as 
follows: 

The production of coal for the year amounted 
to 753,798 tons, an increase of 63,145 tons over 
1914. After payment of interest charges we had 
a deficit of $22,318, against a deficit of $19,456 
for 1914. Conditions as of Dec. 31, 1914, were 
very unfavorable and they remained so up to the 
last quarter of this year. With the return of bet- 
ter conditions in the steel industry, however, the 
demand for coke has greatly improved, and prices 
for all grades of coals, including coking coals, 
are now on a satisfactory basis. We have not so 
far, however, been able to reap the advantages of 
the changed conditions on account of our still 
having on the books a number of contracts entered 
into at the time when prices were depressed. 

The average price at which the company will 
sell its coal through 1916 will undoubtedly be 
very much better than it was last year, and this 
will naturally place the company in a position to 
earn a substantial profit. The production for the 
first quarter of 1916 was almost double that of the 
same period in 1915, so that the company is now 
earning a profit above its fixed charges. The out- 
look for the year 1916 is most excellent. 

_ Additions to capital account amount to $40,218. 
No provision for depreciation has been made, but 
the mater is now under consideration. 


Financial 


COAL AGE 





BALANCE SHEET FEB. 29, 1916, AND FEB. 28, 











1915 

Assets— 1916 1915 
Property *.eeeee eee. $3,455,670 $3,416,951 
Investments (cost)...... 56,500 56,500 
Book debts = eee 163,941 132,075 
Stocks at stores......... 9,423 
Mining supplies......... 22,936 18,809 
Coal ‘onthand een... 16,061 10,432 
Cash 6 oie, eee 52,198 26,838 
Unexpired insurance... .. 3,780 4,803 
Dise’t on securities...... 159,137 149,526 

Totalace Sepmensens. 3,940,154 3,825,357 

Liabilities— 
Common stock.......... $2,000,000 $2,000,000 
Preferred stock.......... 27,500 16,500 
First mtge. bonds....... 1,634,000 1,595,000 
Accounts payable....... 27,732 25,832 
Accr’d bond interest... . . 41,452 30,608 
Depreciation reserve...... 63,784 38,949 
Other reserves.......... 47,607 36,800 
Sinking Fund........... 32,723 28,014 
Surplus), Gree peas oe 65,356 53,654 

Total$s. Witenes 3,940,154 3,825,357 


* Property includes mining rights, development, 
electric-power plant, real estate, maritime railway 
and equipment. There is also a contingent liability 
on bills discounted, $32,181. 


Note—For previous annual report of this com- 
pany see Vol. 9, p. 404 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING DECEMBER 31 





1915 1914 1915 1914 
Gross Carnings oe. erin eee $104,017 $104,137 Gross income............. $97,682 $100,544 
Net CSININES ier ese te ei 80,504 80,497 Bond interest........... 126,000 120,000 
Otherincomes.ru../ see 17,178 20,047 Balance, deficit. eres * is 22,318 19,456 
BALANCE SHEET DECEMBER 31 
Assets 1915 1914 Liabilities 1915 1914 
Real CRLALCT ee Mr enor $1,002,974 $997°5145.- Stock! 27. aaeeee ee *$2,000,000 $2,000,000 
Construction, ete.......... 1,740,073 1,702,802 Share premium acct....... 250,000 250,000 
HMigiipmenta meen ano. 502,963 505,846 1st M. conv. bonds........ 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Investments Sac cree 1; QUO NE Rasoe eee Accounts payable.......... 64,320 31,578 
Cash. . bie aNetnls REM et AS ag EEA 683,935 702,440 Accrued pay-roll...... aut 12,248 8,699 
Prepaid insur., ete....:.... 9,697 18,485 Drafts in transit, ete....... 14,210 12,046 
Accounts receivable........ 143,872 97,184 Funds and reserves........ 3,820 2,000 
Inventories} eter ).i06..6. 214,309 260,965 
Profit and loss, def........ 41,774 | 19,456 
Dota ne See Glee eee $4,344,598 $4,304,323 Total ia: eee os $4,344,598 $4,304,323 


* Includes capital stock authorized, $3,500,000 less $1,200,000 reserved for exchange of convertible bonds 


and $300,000 unissued. 


Note—For previous annual report of this company see Vol. 8, p. 830. 


Maritime C. Ry. @ 
Power Co., Ltd. 


This company reports for the fiscal year ended 
Feb. 29, 1916, as follows: 

Results—The net profits, after providing for all 
administration and general charges, bad debts, 
depreciation on mining rights, ete., amounted to 
$136,193, an increase of $24,982 over 1914-15. 
Out of this amount there has been paid interest 
on bonds, $97,407 ; transferred to the sinking fund 
reserve account, $4,710; discount on securities ac- 
count, written off, $8,841, and $13,534 credited 
to depreciation and renewal reserve account, leay- 
ing $11,701 credit to profit and loss account, 
which now stands at $65,356. Additional bonds 
were issued to the amount of $44,500 and $5,500 
of bonds were redeemed by means of the sinking 
fund and canceled. 4 

Coal Department—During the first half of the 
year demand for coal was light and prices gen- 
erally were poor, but during the latter half of 
the year conditions improved considerably. Like 
most of the coal companies, however, we have 
suffered and are now suffering considerably 
through shortage of labor consequent upon the 
war, no less than one-third of our miners having 
already enlisted for overseas service. The neces- 
sary development work has been kept up during 
the year and there is coal now opened up, at the 
present rate of output, for at least two years to 
come. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


1916 1915 

Netiprofitss....fn ane $136,193 $122,473 
Discount, etc., written off 8,841 7,870 
Depreciation............ 13,534 6,416 
Miscellaneous. .......... eee 9,846 
Bond interest...../2.).. 97,407 93,602 
Sinking {und sone a wok hs 4,710 3,842 

Balance, surplus... . $11,701 $897 


Mahoning Invest- 
ment Co. 


The company reports for fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916, as follows: 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR YEARS ENDING 
JUNE 30 





Receipts from 1915-16 1914-15 
Jeff. Supply Co. divs. (6%). $3,720 $3,720 
Mah. Supp. Co. divs. (6%) 5,940 5,940 
R. & P.C. & I. Co. divs.... ; . (1%) 39,995 
Balance of interest........ 230 121 

Total availablé.......... $9,890 $49,776 
Deduct—Divs. paid....... . (1%) 41,262 

Gen. exp. and taxes..... 1D Ab 2,607 





Balance, sur. or def..... sur. $8,319 sur. $5,907 


BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 








Assets 1916 1YI5 
Cost stock, etc............ $4,134,000 $4,134,000 
Bills receivable........... 200,000 200,000 
Caps stkitressscte.:::. 73,800 73,800 
Cash tip pe 12,663 4,344 

Aotalie. wees Aaa ise). 4,420,463 4,412,144 

Liabilities 1916 1915 
Capitalistocki-7see ur -* . $4,200,000 $4,200,000 
Bills, payable=y:,.-.f00-. «0... 200,000 200,000 
Surplnsoie eigees . se 20,463 12°144 

Total.avec eee fs-6 > - $4,420,463 $4,412,144 


“Cost of stock, etc., $4,134,000,” includes cost of 
39,995 shares of Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal & Iron 
Co. stock, and of $9,000 miscellaneous securities. 
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Regarding Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and 
Tron Co., Secretary Lewis Iselin, Sept. 1, wrote: 
“The sum of $174,002 was paid into the sinking 
funds out of earnings during the year; this 


amount, together with the interest on bonds 
already in the sinking fund, was used for the 
redemption of $116,000 par value of bonds of 


various issues, and for the purchase by the trus- 
tee under the mortgage of $73,000 444% bonds. 
The original issue of these bonds was $2,000,000, 
of which the trustee now holds $548,000 in the 
sinking fund. 

“The sum of $32,742 was expended for construc- 
tion and equipment, to further develop the com- 
pany’s mining plants. 

“The coal mined amounted to 2,719,219 tons, 
against 2,594,615 tons in 1914-15, and coke ton- 
nage 211,970 tons, against 208,465. 

“The operations at the mines were seriously 
curtailed in April, May and June on account of 
the negotiation of a new wage scale which went 
into effect as of Apr. 1, 1916. Except for the 
searcity of labor, the company has good prospects 
of mining and disposing of a large tonnage from 
July 1. 

“No dividends were paid since Aug. 1, 1914.” 


OPERATIONS FOR yen YEARS ENDING 


JUNE 
1915-16 1914-15 

Net earnings:..........- $452,484 $372,743 
"Taxed ¥., 208: ogee nee 37,011 30,000 
Int. on bonded debt.. .. 198,394 202,168 
Bond redemp. and sink. 

fid x03 Poe eS, SR ee 174,002 168,257. 

Profit or loss.......... prof. $43,076 loss $27,622 
P. & L. surp: beg. of yr.. 702,577 72,047 

Totalerce.. at, oon $745,653 $744,425 

Deduct : y 
Construction and ‘equip/t) <1) 20 1s eee 
Bad. debts? s. 4 eit ae Cr. 814 $1,848 
Discount. on .bonds.sold..2) e.g. eee 
Div. on $4,000,000 stock.  ~. J ay.9505 (1%) 40,000 

Total deductions...... Cr. $814 $41,848 
P. & L. sur. end of year... $746,467 $702,577 


Pocahontas Coal and 
' Coke Co. 


The annual report of the N. & W. Ry. for the 
year ended June 30, 1916, contains the following 
comments on the operations of this subsidiary 
company : 

The sinking fund provided for in the Pocahon- 
tas Coal and Coke Co.’s purchase money first 
mortgage dated Dec. 2, 1901, amounted for the 
calendar year 1915 to $283,155.35. Through this 
and other sums received by the Trustee under 
the terms of the mortgage, bonds aggregating 
$516,000 were purchased and canceled. From 
the beginning of the operation of the sinking 
fund in 1906 to date, it has received from royal- 
ties on coal mined the sum of $2,206,575.65 and 
from sales of lands the sum of $134,716.22, a 
total of $2,341,291.87, by means of which there 
have been purchased and retired bonds to the 
aggregate amount of $2,593,000, reducing the 
outstanding bonds to $17,407,000, and leaving a 
cash balance of $101.32 in the sinking fund. 

These bonds, known as Norfolk & Western- 
Pocahontas joint bonds, are a joint liability of 
the Norfolk & Western Railway Co. and the 
Pocahontas Coal & Coke Co. The accounting 
classification of the Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission requires them to appear on the “liabili- 
ties’ side of your company’s balance sheet as a 
“joint liability,’’ with an offsetting entry on the 
“assets’”’ side as a “deferred asset” of a like 
amount. 

The consolidation of the company’s properties 
through the purchase of interior tracts and ex- 
changes of lands with other owners, and the 
work of completing titles, surveying, monument- 
ing and mapping continue. Your company has 
not been called upon to make further advances 
for these purposes, but has received from the 
Pocahontas Coal and Coke Co. $65,000 on 
account of advances previously made. 

The profit and loss account of the Pocahontas 
Coal and Coke Co. for the year ending June 30,’ 
1916, showed a surplus of $242,708.99 over sink- 
ing fund and funded debt interest requirements, 
as against a deficit in the previous year of $15,- 
789.76. Payments aggregating $60,000 have been 
made on account of indebtedness incurred in pre- 
vious years to meet fixed charges and further 
payments aggregating $120,000 will be made 
during July, 1916. 
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ECENTLY, a “Safety Firstyeweek 
R«: set apart in one of our great cities 

and men from all trades, industries 
and crafts participated. One evening was 
featured by first-aid drills by the city 
police, firemen and boy scouts. ‘This first- 
aid exhibition by the policemen and fire- 
men—with no thought of discredit to these 
earnest and efficient men—seemed both 
humorous and pathetic to those present 
who had witnessed scores of first-aid meets 
held by coal miners. The rough and ready 
manner in which the policemen applied 
their dressings and handled their patient 
elicited exclamations of surprise from the 
mining men who were present. 


Why? Simply because it had time after 
time been the good fortune of these same 
mining men to witness first-aid teams of 
coal miners—big, brawny, hard-fisted men 
—to see them bandage and handle their 
patient with all the care and gentleness of 
expert trained nurses! 


Our average English-speaking coal miner 
is a natural-born ‘‘first-aid man.’ Behind 
him are decades of effort in the inky black- 
ness of the mine—skilling his hand to move 
surely and deftly in the semi-darkness of 
the ‘‘working face,’ and training limb and 
muscle to move to greatest advantage in 
limited and confined space where every 
inch counts. 


The ever present menace of ‘‘firedamp,”’ 
“blackdamp,”’ ‘‘mine fire,’ and “roof fall’ 
—all lurking somewhere in the darkness 
of the ‘‘pit’’—have combined to school the 
coal miner into a man ready for any emer- 
gency, and to mold his craft into the closest 
brotherhood to be found in all our indus- 
trial world! The direful blast of every 






The First-Aid ing 


By H. D. MASON, Jr., Mine Safety Engineer, Pittsburgh, Penn. 


mine explosion is a clarion call to scores 
of common, work-a-day miners, who risk 
their lives with calm heroism in the task 
of rescuing their fellow miners. 


Our nation has not awakened to the pre- 
eminent superiority that the coal miner 
has attained in this great first-aid-to-the- 
injured movement. A nation-wide contest 
open to picked teams representing all 
trades and industries will demonstrate this 
to the general public. 


Our sturdy coal miner will then step forth 
single-handed and alone and—like Macau- 
ley’s Horatius at the bridge—he will more 
than hold his own against the chosen sons 
of mill, foundry, shop, railway, city, army 
and navy. The fact is not generally known 
that we now have in this country over fifty 
thousand coal miners trained in first-aid 
work—partly owing to the untiring efforts 
of the Federal Bureau of Mines, and the 
enthusiastic cooperation of mine owners 
everywhere. 


Let us then allot full credit to the coal 
miner for his magnificent work in forward- 
ing the cause of first-aid-to-the-injured, 
which has today spread to every hamlet 
throughout this country. For ‘‘First Aid’”’ 
is one platform plank upon which we all 
agree—Democrats, Republicans, Prohibi- 
tionists and Socialists. It is the one clause 
in the “‘joint agreement”’ upon which miner 
and operator clasp the good right hand of 
fellowship. Let us hope, then, that 
through the broad principle of humanity 
that the first-aid movement represents, 
it may prove to be the early dawn of the 
“Better Day’’—and one step closer to the 
Brotherhood of Man. 
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Advantages of Techmical 
Writing 
By A ConrTrisuTor 


There are not many side energies open to mining 
men that are more educative than technical writing. 
Writing is better than merely reading. The difference 
is the difference between constructive thought and the 
passivity with which you accept the efforts of others. 
Through writing not only do you in time acquire a fluent 
and comprehensive grasp of language—an attainment 
that everywhere commands respect but—best and greatest 
advantage of all—you are also compelled to study and to 
be continually studying any subject you may be express- 
ing your ideas on, in order that your work may be worth 
reading in its turn. 

Most mining districts contain many men who are 
rather contemptuous of. the man who tries this work. 
Their grounds for grumbling appear to be mainly a dislike 
for writing as writing, inability to admit that another man 
has more ideas than they themselves, and the stupidity 
of a writer giving away his knowledge. The first two 
reasons, if they can be called reasons, represent just 
jealousy; but the latter indicates a rather low condition 
of mental ability. Do these men eyer stop to consider 
how much they owe to someone’s written ideas embodied 
in the books they have read? Without the propagation 
of knowledge mining would be a backward industry, one 
that would be at a standstill, and it should be the duty 
of all those who can in any way do so to counteract that 
tendency. Besides that, there is little of the “giving away 
of information” about writing. There is little added to 
mining thought and literature in any one year that can 
be claimed as absolutely new. Most of the material that 
appears is already ancient history, but returns dressed in 
fresh fashion. There are hundreds of subjects that will 
bear this redressing because they are constantly recurring 
in mining life and need to be continually impressed upon 
our minds. 

But technical writing is a greater educator to the 
writer himself than it is to any one of his readers. Try 
your hand at writing a technical article on any subject 
with which you flatter yourself you are well acquainted. 
The first shock you will receive will be that in reality 
you know little about what you thought to write on. 
The paucity of one’s knowledge is soon apparent when 
put on paper. It is like schooldays over again, when 
you faced an examination on which you were ill prepared. 
You will discover that you know certain things happen 
and continue to happen, but you cannot explain the 
reasons for their doing so. At this point, if “you are 
worth your salt,” you will resolve to really get to know 
about that particular subject; and here a second slap in 
the face awaits you, for you will then learn how far 
behind you have fallen in the acquisition of information 
about. your profession. You will see that hosts of other 





writers have taken the subject up and treated it scientif- 
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ically from beginning to end as far as present knowledge 
will allow. It is humiliating to find that while you 
have been dreaming the days away, others have passed you 
years ago and have taken the subject to realms you feel 
you can never reach. 

But after that humiliating period has passed, you will 
again begin to delight in your work, because you have 
again been taught to think—taught to think constructive- - 
ly, to think ahead, to plan and organize. Gradually, too, 
vou will find that you are particularly interested in some 
special branch of mining, and as your knowledge grows 
so too will your interest. In this way you will become 
wiser and your contemporaries will soon recognize the 
act that you have become an expert upon those subjects. 
Best of all, you will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
you are helping in the greatly needed work of educating 
mining men and disseminating knowledge. If everyone 
were alive to this aspect of the case, there would be less 
loss of life, more conservation of minable areas, less loss 
of capital, and fewer failures made of men. 

Why not try and join in this great movement? All 
can help in some way. If it is not too late to make a 
suggestion, I would advance the idea that Coal Age form 
a club of those who have contributed to its pages and in 
doing so helped to raise a higher standard of industry 
through the imparting of knowledge. 

co 


A Good ‘**Dog’’ 
By R. Z. Vireain* 


In a recent issue of Coal Age I saw a drawing of a 
torch for the rear ends of locomotive trips. This torch 
was made from pipe and pipe fittings. I have had some 
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THE “DOG” ATTACHED TO CAR 


of these torches made and find them to be a great im- 
provement over torches with which we had formerly been 
working. 

At our mine we had been employing “drags” or “dogs” 
for derailers on the rear ends. Some patterns turned 
sideways and slid back in front of the cars, while others 
broke the drawbar off or bent it so that it could not 
be coupled again. Much relief was experienced through 
the adoption of the design shown in the accompanying 
illustration, which needs no explanation. 





*Wheeling Steel and Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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Useful Safety Catch 
Br eW He Loxron® 


The following is a description of the arrangement of 
a safety catch employ ed in the Sunflower Mine, Dugger, 
Ind. 
shaft sump. ‘This device is simple in constrastion and 
easy to manipulate. Fig. 1 is a plan of the arrangement. 
The parts B-D are made of iron 1 in. thick and about 
41% in. wide. The end B is placed against the center 
upright of the shaft, the other end D resting beside the 
track rail A and extending above it about 6 in, When 
not being held off the rail “by the cager putting his foot 
on the lever (@ to allow cars to pass onto the cage, the 
catch is always held in position ready for action by means 
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FIGS. 1 AND 2. DETAILS OF THE SAFETY CATCH 


of a spring, similar in arrangement to spring latches or 
switches, the spring being fastened in the middle of the 
track at the point F. 

The catch, or chock, end of this arrangement catches 
the outer edge of the car wheel, and thus if the force 
is sufficient (as in the case of a runaway) throws the 
car from the track. The car wheels generally extend over 
the outer edge of the steel rails as much as 2 in., which 
is sufficient to allow the catch to rest just beside the rail 
and engage the protruding part of the wheel. 

The levers # and G are made of a piece of round iron, 
11% in. in diameter.. The end £ is about 4 in. long and 
is maintained in a vertical position by a chain link con- 
necting it with catch D. The other end of lever @ is 
about 6 in. long and makes an angle with the floor of 
about 45 deg., pointing away from the track on which it 
operates the safety catch, or chock. 

The distance from # to G is about 4 ft.; thus when 
the car is resting against the catch and the cager gets 
in position to place the car on the cage, he puts his 
foot on the lever G and presses it to the floor. This 
turns the bar and the lever # sufficiently to withdraw 
the eatch from in front of the wheel. The lever G acts 
as a foothold until the rear wheels of the car are past 
the catch. The floor at this point is made of plank 
about 4 in. thick and 10 to 12 in. wide laid side by side. 
The catch pivots on the bolt C about 18 in. from the 
chock D. 

This safety catch is simple, practical and quite inex- 
pensive. It can be installed by any experienced mine 
engineer or superintendent and will fill the bill satis- 
factorily if the conditions call for any such arrangement. 


*Linton, Ind. 
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It is used to prevent cars from running into ‘the. 
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A Crimping Munife 
A recent U. 8S. patent (No. 1,184,746) granted to Ole 
Hanson, of Lead, 8. D., covers an ingenious variation 
of the ordinary jack-knife. A hinged arm on the 
has its end sharpened to act as a punch. Near the 


back 
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A CRIMPING KNIFE 


is a semicircular recess cut partly in the back of the 
knife and partly in the arm. This recess holds the cap 
and crimps it on the fuse. This device is recommended to 
miners as being much safer than the time-honored method 
of crimping with the teeth 
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Gage for Splitting Belt Lace 


A simple device for a gage for splitting belt lace is 
made of heavy sheet brass or iron into the shape shown 
at A and bent as shown at B. The short extension C 
is turned over to form a groove for the slide, as shown 
assembled. The adjusting screw holds the slide in posi- 
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GAGE TO CUT BELT LACE TO UNIFORM WIDTH 


tion for the width of lace required. <A small spring 
wire is bent and fastened to the slide with the end 
extending over the lace, as shown, and keeps the lace 
level on the gage. This little contrivance is placed on 


the blade of an ordinary jack-knife K and clamped. The 
whole thing is only 134 in. long and 1% in. wide. It 
is easily made and serves the purpose as well as an 


expensive gage, which is seldom provided.—J. O. MeDon- 
nell in Power. 
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Amthracite Field--IV 


By H. M. CranksHaw* 





SYNOPSIS—In the folds of the Mammoth bed 
timbering is difficult. This is particularly true 
in ground which has already been worked over and 
is consequently more or less loose. Decay is the 
principal agency tending to destroy mine timbers. 
Although many processes have been tried to 
prevent rapid rotting, the surest method of fore- 
stalling tt is to use steel timber. 
ee ee 

Where the Mammoth coal bed is over 40 ft. thick 
and is mined as a pitching bed, there have been instances 
of the use of timber which are probably without parallel 
in the history of mining the world over. The Mammoth 
bed, in some cases, folds until at the widest part of the 
convolution there is a total thickness of from 200 to 
300 ft. 

Several years ago, gangways were driven in the center 
of this body of coal with the result that after trying 
for vears at great cost to keep such gangways open the 
expense finally became prohibitive and these passages 
had to be abandoned. Even where the bed was 60 ft. 
thick, in some cases, as many as 12 squads of men (12 
miners and 12 laborers) were required to keep open one 
cangway less than 4,000 ft. long. 

The modern tendency has been to replace gangways 
in the Mammoth hed, wherever possible, by driving 
passages in thinner underlying beds: and where such 
gangways must be driven and kept open for a period 
of years, to put in some permanent type of timbering, 
such as steel. 

To give some idea of how these old timbered gang- 
ways were on the move, it has been estimated that 52 
ft. of bottom were taken up in one gangway over a period 
of {12 yr.; that is to say, every three months the bottom 
heaved over 1 ft. The upkeep of a gangway under these 
conditions can better be imagined than described, but 
the feature which stands out with greatest prominence 
in this work is that it was imagined that heavy timber 
was what was needed to maintain such gangways. 
Accordingly, timber 24 and even 36 in. in diameter was 
employed. 


*Manager, Harwood Coal Co., Hazleton, Penn. 
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METHODS OF WORKING THE STEEPLY INCLINED 


In order, therefore, to avoid the expensive upkeep of 
Mammoth-bed gangways as main haulageways, the gen- 
eral method is to drive these passages in the Skidmore 
or some other underlying bed. In some cases, however, a 
gvangway in an overlying bed such as the Primrose is 
used as a main haulageway. 

Fig. 26 gives an idea of how the pressure and general 
squeeze is brought on gangways in the Mammoth bed, 






































































































































FIG. 


29. TYPICAL GANGWAY TIMBERING 
especially when a breast is started near the bottom of 
the lift. This diagram shows only average conditions 
where the bed is 30 to 60 ft. thick. | 

When the breast has been run empty and the pillars 
cut, the greatest amount of coal has been extracted near 
the bottom of the lft; consequently, the ground tends 
to hreak where the resistance is least, or at the point B, 
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aaa ad Fig. 26. The ground is often not 
able to break with a clean fracture 
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< yiecurBack  gangeway to heave and the timber to 
| break as fast as it is put in, while the 
maintenance of the airway is difficult. 
The next step was to drive a gang- 
way in the Skidmore bed, Fig. 27, and 
start the breasts from the bottom of 
the lift at a point near the top 
of the rock chute A. This, however, 
did not solve the problem of mining 


SKIDMORE GANGWAY 
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the coal near the top of the lift, so in order to get a 
good extraction, it was necessary to drive a slant chute 
C in the Skidmore bed and put through a second rock 
hole D for the purpose of winning the top coal. As the 
top coal had already been partly worked and had to be 
re Lagging 3*6 
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FIG. 30. METHOD OF TIMBERING CHUTE 
remined by means of chutes, this method was not satis- 
factory, owing partly to the amount of timber used in 
the chutes and partly to the crushed condition of the 
coal recovered. 

Consequently, the method shown by Fig. 28 was 
finally adopted for use where the bed was virgin. In 
this method the upper half of the hft was mined first 
by the breast method (H, Fig. 28), and then after the 
pillars in the upper half had been robbed, the lower half 
was worked in the same way (H, Fig. 28). Thus the 
whole hft was mined out with a minimum use of 
timber, a maximum extraction and a high percentage of 
prepared sizes. 

Fig. 29 gives a typical example of timbering a gangway 
in the Mammoth bed. Where the ground is at all soft 
or liable to run, forepoling is invariably resorted to. 
When driving in solid ground the miner generally 
excavates ahead and then places the poles in position so 
as to prevent a fall or rush of coal. 
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FIG. 31. COGS FOR THICK BEDS 
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When driving through a fall or broken ground, how- 
ever, it is necessary to use poles 16 to 18 ft. long and 
drive them ahead, using a force of men and a heavy ram. 
In work of this character it takes expert men three 
shifts to put up one set of timber; and miners who are 
not accustomed to the work might not get one set up 
in a week, with little chance of getting through an 
extensive fall—except at enormous expense. 

Tn addition to poles, lagging and slivers are employed, 
as can be seen by referring to Fig. 29. In some cases 
where the ground is very dry-and soft, a hola the size 
of a man’s hand will allow enough coal’ to run through 
to fill the gangway. Instances of this kind, while not 
the rule, are by no means uncommon; and invariably 
in gangways in the Mammoth bed poles and lagging 
are used. 

Fig. 30 gives an example of a typical chute in the 
Mammoth bed. In going through soft ground, poles 
and forepoling must be resorted to: it being necessary 
where the ground is bad to drive forepoles ahead as in 
the gangway; and in some cases it is necessarv also to 
forepole on the sides of the chute. 

The chute is driven with a travelingway on one side. 
This is also used for carrying up plank and timber. 
The manway or travelingway is kept separate from the 
coal side by putting a center prop in the chute to which 
planks are nailed, as a general rule: the bottom of the 
coal chute is then covered with sheet iron. Sometimes, 
however, the pitch is made heavy enough so that sheet 
iron is not needed. 

For purposes of ventilation in driving chutes, a line 
of ventilating or air pipe is run up the manway side 
8x10 in. (inside measurements) and connected to a fan 
suitably located. 

Tt is astonishing what difficult ground can be traversed 
by chutes of this description when experienced men are 
employed. When reopening ground’ which has already 
been mined, soft spots and caved ground, which consist 
entirely of large rocks, can be successfully passed in order 
to reach coal which would seem to be inaccessible. 

Other pitching beds, such as the Orchard, Primrose 
and Buck Mountain, are timbered after the same style 
as the Mammoth, but lighter timber can be employed, 
it being possible to use 10-in. sticks for legs in many 
cases. In fact the general tendency during the past few 
years has been to decrease the size of gangway timber 
m all beds. 
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FIG. 32. STEEL GANGWAY TIMBERING 
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STEEL GANGWAY TIMBERING ON A CURVE 
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Fig. 31 is an example of large cogs used where the 
coal bed is not highly inclined. When the bed is over 
20 ft. thick, it is common practice to brace two cogs 
together by means of long poles built into each cog. 
This keeps the cogs from bulging and enables a load 
to be carried by two small cogs which would otherwise 
need a large and expensive single cog. 

TIE MINE 

It has been’ estimated by authorities on this subject 
that 50 per cent. of the wastage of timber in the mines 
of the United States is due to decay and insects; and 
of this 50 per cent., the greater wastage is due to decay. 
The decay of “wood, in the majority of cases, is caused 
by wood-destroying fungi. The wood is, first of all, 
infected either by microscopic spores being carried by 
the air, or by the fungus itself spreading from timber 
already infected. In either case fungal threads entering 
from the outside penetrate and gradually destroy the 
wood. 

According to their mode of growth, wood-destroying 
fungi may be classified in two types. One type gradually 
grows within the wood and also emits threads that 
emerge from the wood and grow rapidly over the surface. 
By means of the string-like growths which often emanate 
from the fungus it has been known to pass over dirt, 
stones, coal, and even through brick walls which were not 
absolutely tight, infecting timber several yards away. 

The other type of fungus, having entered the wood, 
advances more slowly, gradually eating its way into the 
center of the timber and leaving an apparently sound 
shell on the outside. 


DErcAY OF TIMBER 
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FIG. 35. CONCRETE PIER HEAD CARRYING STEEL BEAMS 


For the purposes of respiration, fungi require an 
adequate amount of oxygen and moisture. It is therefore 
evident that one of the best methods of preventing decay 
is to keep timber either very wet or very dry. If the 
timber is kept wet, the fungus does not thrive becausd 
it cannot secure an adequate supply of oxygen; and if 
the timber is dry, the fungus does not thrive because 
it cannot secure an adequate supply of moisture. Ex- 
tremely wet or dry conditions, therefore, do not allow 
most of the fungi generally found in mines to thrive. 

It is not possible in this paper to discuss the many 
methods which have been tried to preserve mine 





FIG. 36. STEEL TIMBERS ERECTED TO ROCK READY TO START TUNNEL 
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FIG. 37. HANDLING AND SAWING TIMBER ON THE SURFACE 





FIG, 38. STEEL TIMBERING ON CURVE OFF MAIN GANGWAY 
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timbers; but the most typical are: (1) Seasoning; 
(2) carbonizing, or burning the outside; (3) painting; 
(4) immersion in a hot tank of antiseptic solution; 
(5) impregnation with creosote, or other substance, under 
pressure. 

Of all these methods, painting, immersing or im- 
pregnating with creosote are the most satisfactory; but 
in mines where the fire risk is great this cannot be 
recommended. " 

Iron sulphate, copper sulphate and zine chloride have 

been used for antiseptic solutions, the strengths being 
approximately 5 per cent. iron sulphate, 10 per cent. 
copper sulphate and 10 per cent. zine chloride. The 
usual time of immersion is 12 hr. 
_. However, where mining conditions are such that timber 
rots rapidly, unless market conditions are such as to make 
the price of steel prohibitive, it pays to put in steel 
timber. 

Fig. 32 is an example of how to erect a set of steel 
timber so that the pressure may be equally distributed 
over the whole set. Plank is put under the legs, along 
the legs and on the collar. On the plank old scrap 
rails are spaced and all cavities between the rails and 
coal filled with rock, which can generally be obtained 
from some rock tunnel in process of driving. 

Fig. 54 shows a curve in a main haulageway com- 
pletely timbered with steel as per Fig. 32. Fig. 36 
shows steel timbering in the coal up to a rock face where 
a tunnel was begun. This tunnel was started off and 
driven without any of. the steel sets being disturbed by 
the blasting. . 
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Fig. 38 shows the method of timbering employed to 
start a curve off the main haulageway. The 
carrying collars were 12-in. H-sections 24 ft. long, 
ported on 10-in. H-section legs. 

Fig. 39 shows steel replacing wood and gives a good 
idea of the relative size of steel and wood for the same 
work. Fig. 35 shows a concrete pier head on a curve 
near a shaft bottom. Steel beams are resting on the 
pier head. 

I wish to express my-thanks to my many friends in 
the anthracite region whose assistance and courtesy have 
made these articles possible. 

In conclusion, to men who are vounger and have had 
less experience than myself, I would say that only by 
concentrating work, keeping development ahead and 
maintaining all working places in good condition, can 
coal be consistently mined economically. Mother Nature 
will yield up her treasures gracefully, if proper methods 
are used; but woe to the robber, for his work will surely 
exact punishment. 
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Recollections Of a Manager 


Fully six months passed after my appointment as 


manager before I learned why I had been given the 


appointment. The events that led up to my receiving 
the information were about as follows: 

Arthur Benton, the superintendent at Hanging Rock, 
our largest colliery, dropped dead one morning while 
en route from his home to the office. As Mr. Benton 
had always been considered a very capable superintendent, 
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in fact had been considered the logical successor for 
Mr. Scott, our manager, by most of the company’s em- 
ployees, I had given him a pretty free hand with his 
operation, even going so far as to cancel at the last 
minute the regular quarterly inspection trip planned for 
his mine because I felt that I could spend the day to 
better advantage at one of the mines where things seemed 
to be going wrong. 

Two days after Mr. Benton’s death I went to Hanging 
Rock to decide upon his successor. In my own mind 
I had decided to give his mining engineer preference, 
holding in reserve for second choice the mine foreman, 
if that gentleman should make the best impression upon 
me. I had worked up to superintendent’s rank through 
the engineering route, but in spite of that fact I realized 
that mine foremen often make excellent superintendents, 
and I was of the opinion that in selecting a man for a 
superintendency, a good mine foreman should always be 
preferred to a poor engineer. 

I found after spending a full day at Hanging Rock 
that I was not in position to announce Mr. Benton’s 
successor, as neither the engineer nor the best mine fore- 
men in his organization seemed to measure up to the 
standard that I had in mind. I felt, however, that they 
were entitled to further consideration and decided to 
continue the investigation several days longer so as to get 
a better line on the two men. 

I postponed the appointment first for a week and then 
for a second week, but finally had to eliminate both of 
the men from consideration and gave the appointment to 
a mine foreman employed at one of the company’s other 
mines. 

At the next meeting of our board of directors I ex- 
plained my action and remarked in closing that I hoped 
that such an alternative course would not be found 
necessary in the future. Much to my surprise all of the 
directors present made haste to congratulate me upon my 
good judgment, and then one of them volunteered the 
information that I had been chosen manager because | 
seemed to be the only superintendent in the company’s 
employ able to leave his office for a week without being 
missed. 

It had always seemed to the directors that some of 
the superintendents were afraid to train men to take their 
places, fearing that the understudies might become too 
ambitious: while other superintendents were unfortunate 
in their choice of men and never seemed to have men 
in their employ possessing the necessary ability. At any 
rate they had decided that my promotion would not 
disrupt the organization that I had built up, which was 
more than they could say for most of the other super- 
intendents. 

I had never thought of the matter in quite that light 
before and naturally was very much pleased with the 
line of argument. Moreover, some of my friends were 
continually wanting to know how I came to be appointed 
manager, and now I had a reasonable answer to their 
question. ; 

The next day I had further occasion to recall the 
directors’ point of view, since Mr. Jenkins, the super- 
intendent who had trained the foreman picked to succeed 
Mr. Benton, protested at having to give him up. When 
I repeated some of the remarks the directors had made 
tc me, he immediately withdrew all objections and went 
on his way rejoicing. 
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Am Original and Effective Mine 
Signal System 


The A. Hanna Coal Co., operating mines in Michigan, 
has equipped its shafts with a signaling system as effec- 
tive as it is novel. Confronted with a signaling problem 
in connection with the cage operations, the mine officials 
cobperated with the Western Electric Co. in the design of 
a special system of signals. 

The system and its operation are simple, being essen- 
tially as follows: At each of the various mine levels 
loud-ringing extension bells are installed in pairs, each 
pair consisting of one 6-in. and one 8-in, weatherproof 
type loud-ringing gong. In connection with these bells 
special switches are installed at each level. They consist 
of a telephone switch hook housed in a weatherproof 
cast-iron casing. Attached to the switch hook and hang- 
ing from the casing is a long leather strap similar to 
the well known street-car strap. Pulling this strap makes 
contact and rings the 6-in. bells on every level and one 
in the engineer’s room. 

When a man has loaded a car and wants it hoisted, 
he pulls the leather strap a number of times—the number 
corresponding to a prearranged signal that indicates 
the operation desired. The bells ringing on each level 
in connection with the engineer’s bell serves as a 
warning to the men on the various levels. The 6-in. 
bells are on one circuit and the 8-in. bells on another— 
the latter being rung by the engineer when he is ready | 
to hoist, or as a summons. ; 

The wires of the signaling circuit are used for a tele- 
phone system with an instrument in the engineer’s cabin 
and one on every level. The system is simply a 
magneto party-line circuit and is used as a means of 
communication in connection with the signaling system, 
between the yarious levels and the levels and the engineer. 

The company has placed great reliance in its new signal 
xystem and has taken great precaution to keep it in 
operation. A supplementary circuit has been wired so 
that if the riging current in connection with the system 
should fail, warning bells will ring, summoning a repair 
man. The Hanna Coal Co. is at a loss to understand 
how it ever got along without this ‘signal system that 
permits of better and quicker work with less hazards. 
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The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 13, 1916, at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, James F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its next meeting Oct. 10, 1916, at 8:15 p.m., at the rooms of the 
society, 29 West 39th St.. New York. Dr. Charles L. Reese, 
chemical director of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. 
will give an illustrated lecture on “Explosives.” Secretary, 
Calvin W. Rice, New York. 

A Miners’ Field Day and First-Aid Contest will be held Oct. | 
21, 1916, at Jellico, Tenn., under the direction of the Tennessee 
Mine Foremen’s Association, Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators’ Association, Tennessee Mine Inspectors and the 
Bureau of Mines. Twenty teams are expected to take part in 
the contest. Philip Francis, of Jellico, T2nn., is chairman of 
the General Committee. 


The National Safety Council will hold its annual meeting 
and Congress at the Hotel Statler in Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17-20. 
The program is a long one, containing the names of 140 
speakers. Wednesday and Thursday morning, Oct. 18 and 19, 
will be devoted to *he mining section, 
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Breathing Apparatus 


By Tuomas JEREMIAH* 





SYNOPSIS—The idea has been fostered that the 
oxygen helmet apparatus is a veritable, sure- 
enough life-saver. IHowever valuable helmets may 
be in time of mine disaster in the salvage of 
property, records of actual life-saving by their use 
are consjncuous for their absence. 

ae ll SEE 

It oceurred to me recently, after five years’ experience 
with mine rescue equipment in Illinois, that it was time 
some word concerning the actual worth of oxygen breath- 
ing apparatus in mine disasters and mine fires should be 
spoken by some one other than those making their living 
he selling such equipment. “Whose bread I eat, his song 
I sing” naturally applies to the agents of the apparatus, 
who declare it to be a life-saver, and have no qualms of 
conscience in selling one set only, or perhaps two or three, 
to a mine operator, when experience has demonstrated 
beyond all doubt that the mine rescue apparatus now on 
the market is not safe for attempted rescue work on the 
part of one wearer alone, or even three—ordinary pre- 
caution making it absolutely necessary that no less than 
five men engage in the work, even such as putting up 
abrattice not far from fresh air. 

The weight of the apparatus, ranging from 40 to 50 lb., 
its limited time of oxygen supply—114 to 2 hr—and 
the probability of a valve going wrong, make usage by 
one man or even three men far too dangerous to be 
attempted. No fewer than five men in a team should be 
permitted to engage in any helmet work; if one helmet 
man goes down, it will take four men to carry him any 
distance in his cumbersome apparatus, and one man 
should be free to act as a runner for help. 

I cite this to show that apparatus, if purchased at 
all, should be purchased in sets of five, preferably sets 
of seven. 

There has never been enough emphasis laid upon the 
danger of apparatus when worn by men not in the best 
physical condition, or not in steady training as helmet 
wearers. Mine explosions and fires, taking the lives of 
hundreds of men, showed the very evident need of some 
life-saving device, and the public can be excused for the 
credulity shown in accepting as true the reports con- 
cerning the worth of mine rescue apparatus. The general 
opinion now prevails that oxygen breathing apparatus is 
of such simple construction that the ordinary miner, 
after a few lessons, could don a set, manipulate it with 
ease and safety and be fully competent to enter a mine 
for exploration or life-saving purposes. 

One coal operator, entertaining this idea, telephoned 
the Springfield Mine Rescue Station, asking the loan 
of three sets of apparatus for the purpose of opening 
up a seal. He said that one of his company men had 
taken six lessons in helmet wearing about 8 months 
previously and could instruct two other men in its use. 
Of course the apparatus was not loaned; the superin- 








*Chairman, Mine Investigation Commission, Springfield, Tl. 


tendent of the station could not knowingly be accessory 
to murder, 

Recently, the Illhnois Traction System, through the 
Secretary of State’s office, asked the Springfield station 
for the loan of one set of apparatus for use by one of 
its men. .It also had the mistaken idea that the helmets 
are like fire extinguishers—that a man of average in- 
telligence, after reading the directions, will know in- 
stantly how to use them and put them in action. 

A month or so ago, I was told that two men in Butte, 
Mont., with just a few lessons in helmet wearing, after 
an interval of several months without practice, put on 
the apparatus, entered the mine, and died in their 
equipment. I take it for granted that the company 
officials as well as the two miners were ignorant of the 
danger of untrained men engaging in helmet work, and 
of the absolute necessity of the wearers being mechanically 
familiar with the manipulation of the apparatus. 

After touring Illinois for three years with mine rescue 
cars, instructing miners in the use of apparatus, the 
Illinois Mine Rescue Commission realized that its work 
was not efficient because the miners had no access to 
apparatus except when one of the three cars visited that 
vicinity; consequently, even the certificated men, after an 
interval of three months without training, would not be 
efficient helmet wearers and should not be allowed to 
jeopardize their lives by wearing apparatus under danger- 
ous conditions. 


Rescue Cars ARE REMOVED 


The cars were therefore called in off the road, and 
teams of five men were put to practicing at least two 
hours each week at each of the three mine rescue stations. 
The indiscriminate training of miners who had no_access 
to apparatus was given up entirely, as being of no real 
benefit. In fact it was realized that the brief and in- 
sufficient training might make the miner more likely to 
endanger his life, as with no training at all he would 
not offer, nor would local opinion expect him to volunteer, 
to put on the apparatus for serious work. 

Because the average miner and operator and the general 
public have little if any appreciation of the cumbersome 
weight, shortness of time which it is safe to wear the 
breathing apparatus (the oxygen supply lasting from 11% 
to 2 hr.), and the possibility of the feeding valve going 
wrong, far more is expected of the helmet man than is 
possible even under the most favorable circumstances, and 
favorable circumstances do not customarily prevail in 
mine disasters. Misled by the glowing accounts of the 
apparatus agents as to the number of lives saved by their 
helmets, and the lack of courage to speak the full and 
exact truth on the part of those competent to judge the 
apparatus intelligently as to its actual worth, this mis- 
taken impression has not only been allowed to prevail 
but has even been encouraged by those making their 
living out of the apparatus business. 

Widely advertised as life-savers, the wearers of the 
helmets are naturally expected by the public to enter 
the mine in case of disaster, proceed to find entombed 
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men, no matter how far these may be inside the workings, 
and conduct them to safety. Just how men can be 
brought out alive through irrespirable air that necessitates 
their would-be rescuers wearing oxygen apparatus is a 
matter that I have never been able to solve; and careful 
research has failed to produce any reliable facts to sub- 
stantiate the claim of the helmets having saved life, 
although there are authentic records of lives being lost 
by them. When traced to their source, the records of 
lives saved is as false as the report that went out 
during the Cherry disaster that oxygen helmets saved 
the entombed men. 

Since the two-hour apparatus is heavy of its own 
weight, its wearer would not be able to carry an extra 
set to put on the man to be rescued. One type of 
apparatus has an extra tube attachment for furnishing 
oxygen from the rescuer’s own apparatus. This sounds 
well theoretically, but practically contains more danger 
than safety to either rescuer or man to be saved, because, 
ercept under most favorable conditions, the apparatus- 
wearer's supply of oxygen is not amply sufficient for 
himself let alone another man. 

The truth about the helmets as I know it is that they 
have a field of value as property savers; but as life-savers, 
I frankly acknowledge that my most earnest search has 
failed to substantiate—to my own  satisfaction—any 
record that helmets have saved life. The present helmets 
are too heavy and too time-limited as to oxygen supply 
to warrant the wearer making an extended search for 
entrapped men, and even if the helmet wearers reached 
such entrapped men, I fail absolutely to see how the 
entrapped men, without oxygen helmets, can be brought 
out through irrespirable air. Until the apparatus. is made 
light in weight, and cheap enough in price to warrant 
the miners and operators having it inside a mine—not 
outside at a station probably miles away—no record as 
life-savers can reasonably be expected. 

The sanest article that I have yet seen on this matter 
of oxygen helmets appeared in the Colliery Guardian 
some time ago, written by a man who had been testing 
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SYNOPSIS—Third annual first-aid and mine- 

rescue meet proves a big success. Labor and com- 

pany officials both give their enthusiastic support 

fo a movement which has become very popular 

with the miners. Competition of junior teams a 

feature of the meet. 
SS ee eee 

The third state-wide mine-rescue and _ first-aid meet 
in the State of Washington was held in the Stadium, 
Tacoma, Wash., on Aug. 19, 1916, under the auspices 
of the United States Bureau of Mines and the Wash- 
ington Mine Safety Association. The contest was in 
charge of a general committee composed of J. J. Corey, 
United States Bureau of Mines; James Bagley, state 
mine inspector; D. C. Botting, commissioner of the Wash- 
ington Coal Operators’ Association, and Martin J. Flyzik, 
president, District No. 10, United Mine Workers of 
America. 

Thirteen first-aid teams, 6 mine-rescue teams and 5 
juvenile first-aid teams all from coal-mining towns, and 
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out several types in England. I quote from the article 


as follows: 

There are about four different makes in England, and they 
are called “portable” because they weigh 40 lb. One maker’s 
list contains only about 100 items of spare parts for the ap- 
paratus, while a further list of 40 items is necessary for a 
rescue station. One item particularly interested me. The — 
agents sell the air tester for $55 to $85. Personally, I do 
similar testing with a $2.50 instrument, which is quite satis- 
factory. Mine owners offer big prizes of $5,000 for a safe and 
cheap electric lamp, and I would suggest that if mine owners 
want to do away with the present cumbersome, complicated 
and dangerous apparatus, a similar »rize should be offered 
for the best oxygen apparatus, the conditions to be as follows: 
(1) Light weight; (2) length of time available; (3) simplicity; | 
(4) smallest number of joints, valves, ete.; (5) durability and 
strength; (6) low cost. 

I am informed that in America men who had been en- 
tombed by an explosion for several days have been saved by 
their means (Note—The writer probably believed the Cherry 
report true!), but Iam not convinced that they would not have 
got out without them. 

We know that at Courriers, France, with its 1,000 dead, 
many different types of apparatus were used, and not a life 
saved, but one man killed in wearing one. I think the present 
apparatus and system good enough for fighting mine fires, 
but for them to be of any use in an explosion they must be 
simplified and made cheap enough to be stored at the miners’ 
end of an explosion, not stored away in offices or rescue sta- 
tions miles away. If the manager of a mine could let the 
rescue station know two hours in advance of an explosion, th 
present arrangement would work pretty well. : 


I particularly emphasize these points and call atten- 
tion to them because I think it due time that the mining 
industry was knowing the exact truth about. devices 
intended for safety. ot Hes 

The first airships were extremely unsatisfactory, 
cumbersome and dangerous; but constant effort has pro- 
duced an aéroplane that seems to be used safely enough 
and easily enough, at least by the Germans. I have no 
doubt but that the future will produce a satisfactory 
and light-weight mine rescue apparatus which can be 
used for hours in the mine without much danger to 
the wearer. Earnest efforts should be directed to this 
end. ‘This will be done when the mining industry is 
awake to the fact that the field of the present oxygen 
breathing apparatus is far too limited to warrant the 
reliance at present placed in it. 
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~ first-aid teams representing the Seattle Municipal 
Lighting Department, participated in the meet. The 
contest began at 1:30 p.m. and concluded at 9 p.m. 
with a demonstration of the explosibility of coal dust 
when a wooden gallery 84 ft. long was charged with 
coal dust and exploded by means of a shot fired from a 
cannon. 

Each year the state meet is the cause of spirited rivalry, 
hut this is always characterized by a spirit of fairness 
and a desire to see the best team win. A holiday was 
proclaimed at all the mines, while special trains were 
run from all the mining camps and about 2,000 people 
attended the meet. It was necessary for many to travel 
over 100 miles to be present, and J. P. White, inter- 
national president, United Mine Workers of America, 
was very much pleased with the miners’ representation 
and the spirit of the meet. As the work progressed it 
was evident that each team was determined to win, but 
there was no dissension from the judges’ decisions. 

Among the prominent mining men present were: (. 
C. Andersen, manager, Northwestern Inprovement Co. ; 
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The following was the order of events in the first-aid 
contest. 7 

iveht 1. Man has been squeezed between car and 
timber, receiving a compound fracture of left thigh 5 
in. above knee, with arterial bleeding; has bad cut on 
left side of face and left shoulder dislocated. Treat and 
carry on improvised stretcher 15 yd. Time, 17 min. 
Full-team event. 

Eyent 2. Miner cuts through into old works and is 
struck on right temple by piece of coal; severe lacera- 
tion, conscious; air is poor. Dress and perform one-man 
carry. Time, 3 min. for dressing. One-man event. 





MINE-RESCUE TEAM PREPARING TO TEST APPARATUS 


C. KE. Jones, general superintendent, Roslyn Fuel Co.; 
William Hann, manager of mines, Pacific Coast Coal 
Co.; L. D. Jones, mine superintendent, Puget Sound 
Traction, Light and Power Co.; J. F. Menzies, manager, 
Carbon Hill Coal Co.; J. T. Lee, general superintend- 
ent, Wilkeson Coal and Coke Co.; Archie Patrick, vice- 





WINNERS IN MINE-RESCUE CONTEST, ROSLYN FUEL 
CoO.’S THAM 


Event 3. Simple fracture right forearm and _ scalp 
wound on back of head; no bleeding. Treat and carry 
patient 30 ft. without using a litter. Time, 7 min. Two- 
man event. 

Event 4. Miner working on face of entry puts off shot 
while tamping and is caught under a fall of roof. Treat 
for the following injuries: (a) Burned about face, chin 
A FIRST-AID TEAM CARRYING A PATIENT ON STRETCHER = and neck; (b) fifth, sixth and seventh ribs are fractured 

on right side; (c) left collar bone fractured; (d) com- 
president, Roslyn Cascade Coal Co.; Milnor Roberts, Dean pound fracture of left thigh 7 in. above knee, with severe 
of the College of Mines, University of Washington, and bleeding; simple fracture of right ankle. Time, 20 min. 
many coal mine superintendents, foremen and union  Full-team event. 
officials. Event 5. Miner caught by fall of rock on account of 

Six problems were given each team in first-aid, and failure to timber or take it down; spine injured, left 
the team with the pigh est average percentage was de- foot badly mashed, right leg fractured below knee, nose 
elared the winner. The winner of the mine-rescue con- broken and lower jaw fractured. Treat and carry 50 
test was decided by the team receiving the highest score ft. under cave 3 ft. clearance and stand upright to show 
in the one event. There were no ties in the first-aid work. Time, 20 min. F'ull-team event. 











totals or mine-rescue contest, but ties occurred in the Event 6. Burns of head, face, neck, arms and hands; 
(different first-aid events. profound shock. Treat. Time, 12 min. Three-man event. 
TABLE 1. TEAMS ENTERED AND POINTS AWARDED AT THE FIRST-AID AND MINE-RESCUE MEET OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON 
at Events 
‘ Name of Mine and Eee. First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth Points Average 

Tono—Washington Union Coal Co.. ...........-.+--:++-+ 86 98 72 100 97 97 550 91.66 
Carbonado—Carbon Hill Coal Co.. SE A cera, SF 93 95 : 96 93 98 475 79.16 
Beekman—-Roslyn Fuel Co..............-. 206202 e eee : 93 100 100 99 100 96 588 98 .00 

Cle Elum No. 7—Northwestern Improver ment (Coy ate. 2 enon 100 94 100 100 95 98 587 97.83 
Wilkeson—Wilkeson Coal and Coke. . ne ae 98 100 90 94 88 97 567 94.50 
Roslyn No. 6—Northwestern Improvement ( Cosa ak ees 100 100 96 160 94 95 585 97.50 
Pono— Washington Union Coal Co.. ERTyt aN POP en 100 100 94 81 100 97 572 95.33 
Seamer CeO ks CO me caine h fine ne Maree oe pisses cine 91 100 100 71 95 100 yay 92.83 
Ronald No. 3—Northwestern Improvement Co............. 100 100 98 83 100 97 578 96.33 
yt LEE PS oS (oe 90 100 100 87 73 100 550 91.66 

Cle Elum No. 7—Northwestern Improvemen Tito sactee seen 98 100 100 100 100 100 598 99 66 
_Burnett—Pacifie Coast Coal Co. Sots es EO eR a: 100 94 98 100 100 100 592 98 . 66 
Preqi@astle—Pucific Const Coal Co... 0.00.0.) sdbese eet eee 100 100 100 100 96 99 595 99.16 
City Light, Construction, Seattle..........-----6.. esse ee 93 94 100 96 - te 333 95 75 
City Light, Operating, iSec | ea BR oe Re ra s c 95 96 100 100 te a 391 97.77 
Missi Disinond School Boys... ....< ese. se ee esi es 99 100 94 100 100 95 588 98.60 
DEICMREODGOL DOYS: fe oh Ne) Mas fk Se BA le eee 100 100 98 93 95 95 581 96.85 
MEAT ON ONDINE OVS foe x 24k wk ave ols dre ss age gene ee -patane ay 93 96 100 100 100 100 589 98.16 
BIMeRBATHSCHOOL BOYB:. ess. oe cece te ee ee rt tee eees 88 96 100 100 95 86 565 94.16 


BRETT SONOOM EB OVar. cae lone yk acs fates Obhad He ne venereal 94 98 95 94 98 95 574 95.66 
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The points awarded by the judges in the different 
events are given in Table 1. 

The official judges were as follows: Doctors F. H. 
Pratt, Willard, MacLean, Yokum, Swearingen, Hunter, 
Penney, Montague, Wall, McNerthney, Janus, Jonez and 
Mowell. 

In the first-aid contest Cle Elum mine No. 7 team 
won the first prize, consisting of the Dupont Cup and 
$15 in cash. This cup must be won at two consecutive 
state-wide meets to be retained by the team. A team 
from this mine has been the winner at three such meets 
and have retained one cup. The team from New Castle 
mine won second prize of $10. The Burnett mine team 
won third prize of $7.50. 

In the boys’ contest the first prize of $7.50 went to 
the Wilkeson team; the second prize of $5 to the Black 
Diamond team: the third prize of $3.50 to the Burnett 
team, and the fourth prize of $2.50 to the Carbonado 
team. 

A prize of $5 was won by the construction department 
of the Seattle Municipal Lighting Department. 

The personnel of the winning teams was as follows: 
Northwestern Improvement Co., No. 7 Mine, Cle Elun— 
Joe Parker, captain; Wilson Clark, William Clark, Har- 
ry Milburn, Harry Ronald and Joe Andreotty; score, 
99.66 Pacific Coast Coal Co., New Castle Mine—Claude 
Tutt, captain; George Elner, William Jones, ‘Thomas 
Greges, Walter Greggs and John Daniellson; score 99.16. 
Pacific Coast Coal Co., Burnett Mines—Arthur Jones, 
captain ; Dick Brady, Dick Williams and George Evans; 
score 98.66. 


MinE-ReEscurE EVENT 


Fire reported in face of gangway inside of last cross- 
cut, fan stopped, rescue crew will enter mine, build tem- 
porary stopping to seal off fire. When, stopping is com- 
pleted one of the crew is found in distress. Remaining 
members of crew will rescue man to fresh air and treat. 
Time, 20 min. 

The judges in the mine-rascue contest were: Dudley 
Michell, instructor, Mine Rescue and First-Aid, Depart- 
ment of Mines, British Columbia, and J. D. Stewart, 
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THAMS, JUDGES 





instructor, Mine-Rescue Station, Nanaimo, B. C. ‘The 
judges awarded points as follows in this contest: 

Name of Mine and Company Score 
Burnett—Pacific Coast Coal Co... 22)... 2 2 aie 89.80 
Roslyn No. 6 Mine—Northwestern Improvement Co............. 87.40 
scekman—Roslyn Fueli Co...» oc pedal = 2 oe See eee 99.00 - 
Tono—Washington Union Coal Cos... oe on ee eee 88.80 
Cle Elum No. 7 Mine—Northwestern Improvement Co........... 96.40. 
Black Diamond—Pacific Coast Coal Co...5.... 52... . 2 eee 91.00. 


In this contest the Beekman team won the first prize 
consisting of the Dupont Cup and $15 cash. This eup 
must be won at two consecutive state-wide meets to be 
retained by a team. This is the second time that the 
eekman team has won this cup, but it was won last year 
hy a team from Roslyn No. 6 mine, and consequently 
must be won next year by the present winners to be re- 
tained by them. The second prize of $10 went to the 
Cle Elum mine No. 7 team, and the third prize of $7.50 
to the team*fronr the Black Diamond mine. 

The personnel of the winning teams in the mine-rescue 
contest were : 

Roslyn Fuel Co., Beekman Mine—William Shaw, cap- 
tain: Thomas Wallace, Harry Taylor, Robert Bell and 
Fred Bianco; score 99,00. Northwestern Improvement 
Co., No. 7 mine, Cle Elum—Charles Nunn, captain; Matt 
Ilind, Edger Little, Joe Hodgson and J. Fisher; score, 
96.40. Pacific Coast Coal Co., Black Diamond Mine— 
M. A. Morgan, captain; Joseph McDonald, William Nute, 
James Carson and Charles Sampils. ; 

The official recorders of the meet were: David J. 
Price, United States Department of Agriculture, and 
James E. Ash, mining engineer, Roslyn Cascade Coal Co. 
KE. S. Brooks, president, Coal Operators’ Association, and 
John P. White, international president, United Mine 
Workers of America, served as the committee on awards. 

The $120 in cash prizes was donated by the miners and 
operators of Washington, and the Denny Renton Clay 
and Coal Co. The silver cups were donated by the Du- 
pont Powder Co. 
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The Number of Pounds To Be Taken as 2 Gross Sample to 
represent a given lot of coal varies with the character and 
condition of the coal, and not with the amount of coal to 
be sampled. The character and proportion of the bony coal, 
slate, etc., and the size of the particles of both coal and im- 
purities are the governing factors. 
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which sheds flying particles. 
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Care of Eyes at Mime Plants 


When an automobilist who has traveled mile after mile 


in goggles says that the workman—who needs goggles 


far more than he does—will not wear them, it seems fair 
to assert that he has never really tried to foster their use. 
There is no reason why a pair of goggles of proper focus 
should inconvenience any working man, and the need for 
them is surely acute in many parts of the surface plant 
and even in the mine. 

It is said that in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, some one 
workman loses an eye every 11 days, and he is doing work 
of much the same nature as is done in repair and 
blacksmith shops around the mines. With our wasteful 
system of changing workmen every few days, it is 
unfortunately necessary to make the goggles adjustable 
or otherwise they will not suit the many widths and 
heights of the noses of those who must use them. It is 
needful also to contrive a nose bridge which is adjustable, 
so that the glasses may be placed at any angle and dis- 
tance from the face. This is carefully provided for in the 
Adjustoglas. The lenses in these goggles are of clear 
white extra-annealed and toughened material free from 
imperfections and furnished with a broad beveled edge 





GOGGLES FOR GENERAL INDUSTRIAL PURPOSES 


The lenses are free from 
waves, striw, bubbles and the many other imperfections 
which eye. protectors have formerly had. The side 
screens are strengthened with a stiff piece of metal, and 
the rims of the goggles are deeply grooved so that the 
lenses cannot be driven through their frames. 
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The glasses are not made of steel, but of a strong white 
metal which will not corrode and which can, without 
deterioration, be sterilized in boiling water, in steam or by 
other agents. Yet the material is strong and takes a fine 
finish. The lenses are in three thicknesses appropriate 
to the kind of work to be performed, the heaviest lens 





FOR MINERS’ USE—WIRE SCREEN AND NO GLASS 


being 3%; of an inch in thickness and suited to the most 
hazardous work in the mill or in the mine. 

The eye protectors must fit well, must not try the eyes 
or they will not be worn. But a lens may be a danger to 
the wearer and not a protection if when broken the edges 
are thrust into the eye. This is why the stiffness of the 
goggles and the depth which the glass sets in the rings 
are of value. When the lens breaks, if break it does, it 
will remain in place and protect the threatened member. 

Where goggles have to be worn in hot places they are 
provided with rims and bridges covered with leather and 
the temples—ear loops—are covered with waterproof fiber. 
The lenses are often made of colored glass. Goggles for 
miners are frequently made with wire-screen fronts in- 
stead of glass. These Adjustoglas spectacles are made by 
the Strong-Kennard & Nutt Co., 507-521 Schofield Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio, They also make respirators which weigh 
only a half-ounce, admit of free conversation, do not 
interfere with the use of goggles and are readily sterilized 
in boiling water. These respirators protect their wearers 
from irritant siliceous particles which are set in motion 
by the working of rock drills in sandy strata. 
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By Riomarp Kkocu* 





SYNOPSIS igures on the cost 
of upkeep of miners’ electric safety lamps are here 
given. In England the safety hand lamp appears to 
be a favorite. 


eS 





There have appeared frequently in Coal Age interesting 
articles dealing with the cost of upkeep of miners’ electric 
cap lamps. This may be a fitting opportunity for a brief 
survey of facts and theory on this subject. 

It would appear only right to draw attention to results 
that have been obtained by use of electric safety lamps 
during a considerable number of years, their employment 
dating to long before such lamps were adopted for use in 
this country, and to results obtained in domestic installa- 
tions of this kind. 

In two issues of Coal 


Age (Oct. 2, 1915; and Mar. 


11, 1916), statements have been previously made, 
purporting to give the cost of upkeep for electric 


One of these dealt with an installation 
of 250 lamps, which had been in use for not more than 
6 mo., while another. speaks of an installation of 
only 27 lamps in use for a period of 12 mo. It is be- 
lieved that neither of these reports can be taken seriously, 
especially as an unduly large percentage of material, that 
had been used during the respective periods, had been 
figured as charged to the miners. This, as a general rule, 
is not customary. Furthermore, as has been stated above, 
the first installation mentioned showed the results for 
6 mo. only, whereas the second installation represents 
a relatively small quantity of only 27 lamps, which is 
too small to be given as a standard basis for an installation 
of this character. 

In the issue of 1, 1916, figures were given for the 
cost of upkeep for electric cap lamps with alkaline bat- 
teries for periods ranging from 3144 to 8 mo. and the 


safety cap lamps. 


J uly 


*Pittsburgh, Penn. 


results establish that the cost of maintenance per lamp 
shift was 0.4c. and 11gc. respectively. ‘The expenses for — 
material for the first 314, 6 or even 8 mo., in my opin- 
ion, can hardly be regarded as a proper basis for judging 
tle actual average expenses of lamp installations. In fig- 
uring the ultimate expenses for adequate periods of oper- 
ation, the expenses for repairs and replacement of bat- 
teries must be finally taken into consideration, even if 
the batteries will actually operate for quite an unusual 
period. 

Electric cap lamps have not been in use in large enough 
quantities and for a sufficiently long time to allow a clear 
opinion to be formed as to their ultimate cost of repair. 
Furthermore, improvements are continually encouraged by 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines as for example in regard to the 
cap-lamp, cable cord, bulbs, ete. 

Interesting data for periods covering years of opera- 
tion, and dealing with the use and maintenance cost of 
electric safety hand lamps with lead batteries have ap- 
peared in English journals. The Iron and Coal Traders 
Review for Oct. 1, 1915, gives figures which may be obso-- 
lete, since a great number of lamps have been added since 
that time. That electric safety lamps of this kind can 
be kept in good working order for 54 of a penny per lamp 
shift, which would be about 1144¢. in American money 
was the object of discussion. In this country electric — 
safety hand lamps of the same style (the first lamp of this 
variety approved by the U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, in the 
year 1913), have been in operation for years and have 
established records of high efficiency in operation and low 
maintenance expenses. 

At the mine of the Federal Coal and Coke Co., Grant 
Town, W. Va., an installation was started in October, 
1914, with 80 electric hand lamps and this number was 
increased to 560 lamps in April, 1915. A record is 
therefore available for this considerable number of lamps, 
for an entire year. 
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The total cost of material shipped to this particular 
mine during the 12 mo. in question amounted to 
$1,769.51. During this period, the sum charged to the 
miners on the pay roll, for material intentionally or care- 
lessly destroyed, amounted to $196.88 so that the total cost 
of material to the company, ranging over a period of a 
full year, was $1,572.63. In this amount no considera- 
tion was taken of the materials and repair parts still on 
hand in the stock-room of the mine, at the expiration of 
this period. The value of these materials and parts was 
quite appreciable. 

During this period the number of lamp shifts furnished 
to the mine amounted to 141,316, so that the cost per lamp 
shift for maintenance and upkeep would amount to 1.11e. 
These figures can be verified by anyone so desiring from 
the books of either the operating mine or the lamp manu- 
facturers. 

The above figures do not. include labor. The lamps at 
the above-named mine were in charge of an expert lamp 
man with from 2 to 3 assistants, according to the condi- 
tions prevailing at the mine, but the total wages paid out 
at the lamp house at no time amounted to more than about 
$200 per month. This would amount to approximately 
1.4c. per lamp-shift. 

The total cost of operation for material and labor there- 
fore amounted to approximately 214c. per lamp-shift, 
which, according to the best estimates obtainable—al- 
though no exact records seem to have been kept—is below 
the actual cost of many electric safety lamps or even oil 
or benzine safety lamps. 

These lamps have been used daily without interruption 
since they were first installed. It should also be noted 
that only a small percentage of the material actually used 
was charged to the miners; viz., about 11 per cent. 

An extract from the British paper mentioned above 
(The Iron and Coal Traders’ Review, Oct. 1, 1915, p. 
428), may be of interest to those engaged in mine opera- 
tion. This shows that for years, at least in British coal 
mines, electric safety hand lamps were used with consid- 
erable success, before the electric cap lamp was developed 
to its present standing. The following figures were ab- 
stracted from the British inspectors divisional reports. 
They are both authentic and reliable. 


ELECTRIC SAFETY HAND LAMPS IN USE DURING THE 
YEARS 1913 AND 1914 IN ENGLAND 


Type of Lamp Total, 1914 Total, 1913 
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75,707 37,823 


It is interesting to note, that in England during the 
year 1914 60 per cent. of all electric safety lamps, more 
than all other electric safety lamps together, were the 
so-called “Ceag” lamps. This is the lamp for which the 
maintenance figures are given above. Comparative figures 
for 1915 are not vet available, but estimates show that 
the number of lamps of this type has been increased from 
44,866 in 1914 to about 85,000 in 1915, 

These facts are significant and tend to illustrate the 
confidence placed in electric safety hand lamps. ‘The sole 
agent for these lamps in the United States is the Con- 
-cordia Safety Lamp Co., of Pittsburgh, Penn. This firm 
has installed many of these Ceag lamps in this country, 
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among which are those at the plant of the Federal Coal 
and Coke Co., the maintenance figures of which were 
given. 

A few months ago this firm succeeded in receiving the 
formal approval of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, under 
Schedule 6A for its electric safety cap lamp, which 
roughly speaking, contains all the merits of this well- 
tried safety hand lamp, as far as the most important 
features are concerned. These include the design of the 
safety device, arrangement of the contacts, style of bat- 
tery and battery material. A detailed description of this 
lamp will appear in a later issue of Coal Age. 
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Accidents from Carelessmess 
Rays Aue Dp 


Of all the accidents that happen in mines, the most 
needless and unnecessary are those that result from miners 
returning too soon to a fuse shot. It is generally the 
case that if two fuse shots are fired and only one goes 
off, the miner becomes possessed of a fever of impatience 
to know the reason why the other shot did not explode. 

I remember an actual instance where a room was 
just three cuts in from the entry and two rib shots 
were fired with a fuse. After the fuses were ignited, 
the miners retreated to a safe place. However, one of 
the shots delayed in going off, and a miner went to 
investigate the cause. He succeeded in getting close to 
the hole when the second shot fired, killing him instantly. 

I remember another instance of almost an identical! 
nature. One of the men had been working in the mines 
26 years; the other man had 12 years’ experience. The 
older miner accused the other of not igniting his fuse; 
the younger man said he had done so. After waiting 
a while, the more experienced miner said he would go 
and see for himself. When he reached the shot it went 
off, rolling the coal over in one big chunk; although the 
coal was thrown clear of the man’s body, the fine dust 
from the tamping and from the shot was blown into his 
eyes, entirely destroving his sight.. The pity of the whole 
thing was that the call for the ambulance was sent im 
7 min. before the proper shooting time of that mine. 

In the same mine one of the most experienced men 

went back to a solid shot that hung fire, reaching the 
place just about the time the shot went off. He narrowly 
escaped being killed, but lost the sight of one eye by 
dust being blown into it. 
. I know of a number of such accidents, and it Is 
astonishing how many old miners will risk their lives 
-by returning too soon to fuse shots. One reason may 
be that time moves slowest when the miner is waiting 
for a shot to fire. However, the law states explicity that 
no person shall go back to a fuse shot that has missed 
fire until the following day. 

Many other accidents result from improper and care- 
less handling of powder. It was the practice of one 
miner [ knew to empty the powder from his keg into 
his cap, and from his cap he would fill his cartridge. 
One day his keg was nearly full of powder. He care- 
lessly put his light on a rock on the gob and went ahead 
filling his cap with powder as usual. Whether it was 
owing to the jar of setting the keg roughly on the 
ground, or the insecure foundation of the lamp, no one 
ever knew, but the lamp rolled off the rock and tumbled 
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into the cap of powder, setting it off, at the same time 
causing the powder in the keg to explode. The poor 
miner hardly had a rag left on him after the explosion 
and died 24 hr. later. : 

When we think of the many miners who fill their 
cartridges with powder while their lights are on their 
heads, and of all the other men who smoke while seated 
on a tool box that contains powder, it is remarkable that 
there are not more serious accidents. 

IT recollect a remarkable escape where a miner had 
filled his cap with powder and then dropped his lamp 
off his head right into the midst of the powder. The 
lamp fell in an upright position, and being a carbide 
light no spark dropped into the powder. If this miracle 
had not happened, there would be one miner less today. 

Many accidents result from forcibly ramming powder 
into shot-holes. One accident occurred not very long 
ago from a miner tamping the hole with the tamping 
bar in front of him; the powder ignited and drove the 
bar into the body of the unfortunate miner. In another 
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case the miner had the keg of powder close to the hole. 
This man’s practice was to fill the cartridge at the hole 
instead of at the powder box. This necessitated his 
bringing the keg of powder to the face to load his. 
cartridges as he needed them. On the fateful day his 
cartridge stuck in the hole and the miner tried to loosen 
it by using the sharp end of the tamping bar, with the 
result that the powder in the hole ignited, and the flame 
that shot out lighted the powder in the keg, killing the 
miner instantly. In still another case a sulphur ball 
was met with at the end of the first bit, and on the 
day following, the miner could not get the head of the 
tamping bar beyond the sulphur without some twisting. 
The cartridge stuck at that particular spot, and the 
miner jammed at it until it went off, destroying the sight 
of both his eyes. 

The sad part of it all is that practically all such 
accidents are preventable and could have been averted 
by exercising ordinary precaution and using just a little 
commonsense. 





By F. F. JorGENSEN* 





SYNOPSIS—Description of a tank sprinkling 
car that has successfully stood the test of practical 
usage. The car is designed so that the spray may 
be directed in any direction. 





The ordinary type of sprinkling car used in mines is 
a wooden tank mounted on trucks, the tank having a large 
hole in one end at the bottom. Before filling the tank, 
a wooden plug is driven into this hole; and when the 
car reaches the piece of road to be sprinkled, the plug 
is removed. None of the dust except that between the 
rails is reached by the water, and that part is thoroughly 
soaked. This dust is usually not very harmful, for it is 
pretty well mixed with shale dust. The dangerous dust, 
of course, is on the ribs and timbers; and to reach this 
the sprinkler described in the following paragraphs was 
devised. 

The device consists of a two-compartment steel tank 
mounted on trucks to run on track of any gage. The 
tank, as shown in the accompanying drawing, is equipped 
with two valves H and G, and two short lengths of hose, 
each having a quick-connection coupling numbered 1 and 
2. The tank is also equipped with a valve J at the rear 
to which is attached the pipe connections 3. These con- 
nections are drilled in such a manner as to make a spray 
when water is forced through them. 

Where the valves H and J are connected to the tank, 
a pipe connection on the inside runs close to the bottom 
of the tank. Two pressure gages C and D are connected 
to the tank, one in each compartment. The tank is also 
equipped with a pressure-reducing valve # and a check 
valve #, which are connected to the tank by means of 
pipe and pipe connections 4 and 5. These connections 
are located on opposite sides of the partition that divides 
the tank into the two air- and water-tight compartments 
A and B. Compartment B is equipped with a manhead 
to make it accessible for cleaning out and repair purposes. 
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The operation of the sprinkling tank car is as follows: 
Hose 1 is connected to a compressed-air supply line, and 
the valve on the supply line and the valve G@ are opened, 
admitting compressed air into compartment A. When the 
pressure in compartment A rises above the limit set by 
the reducing valve H, compressed air begins to flow 
through pipe connection 4, reducing valve # and pipe 
connection 5 into compartment B. When the pressure in 








SIDE VIEW OF SPRINKLER 


compartment B reaches the limit set by the pressure- 
reducing valve #, the valve in the supply line and the 
valve C are closed, and the quick connection 1 is un- 
coupled. The limit set by the pressure-reducing valve 
may be anything desired, from zero up to the maximum 
pressure available in the supply line. 

Connection is then made at 2 with the water-supply 
line. The valve in the water-supply line and the valve 
ff are opened and water is admitted to compartment B. 
This water must be under great enough pressure to flow 
against the pressure in the tank. As the water flows into 
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compartment B the air in this compartment is compressed 
and the pressure rises. When this pressure exceeds the 
pressure in compartment A, the air starts to flow from 
compartment B through connection 4, check valve F and 
pipe connection 5 into compartment A. When compart- 
ment B has filled with water, the valve in the supply line 
and valve H are closed, and connection 2 is uncoupled. 
The order of filling with air and water may be reversed ; 
that is, compartment B may be filled with water first and 
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The “Square D” inclosed switch is also recommended 
for the use of central stations as entrance service 
equipment where metered service is given. It effectual- 
ly prevents the theft of current which is generally 
accomplished by wiring around the meter. The switch 
terminal and fuse are under lock and key, and while the 
electric-current user can turn the current on or off at 
will by means of the handle outside the box, the current- 
carrying parts and wiring remain inaccessible. Meter 
trims for joining the switch box and 
meter are available for any type of 
current meter. The switch and cut- 
out unit are completely inclosed in 
a metal box provided with a hinge 
cover which is held closed with a sim- 
ple spring catch. The switch is oper- 
ated by a crank handle located outside 
the box. It may also be locked in 
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then compartment A filled with compressed air; but in 
this case the pressure of the compressed-air supply must 
be higher than in the first order of filling. 

The tank is now ready to begin sprinkling. Both 
compartments A and B have the same pressure, but as 
soon as valve J is opened the pressure in compartment B 
drops to the pressure at which the pressure-reducing valve 
E is set. The air continues to pass from compartment A 
through the pressure-reducing valve # into compartment 
B, maintaining a constant pressure over the water in 
compartment B until the water in that compartment is 
forced out through sprinkler connection 3. The sprinkler 
3 is so made and connected that the spray of water may 
be directed against the roof and sides of an entry, or in 
any other direction. 

Any water getting over into the air compartment A 
when filling compartment B with water may be blown out 
through connection 1 by opening valve G. 

The sprinkler may also be used for fire-fighting pur- 
poses, or any other purpose where water may be needed, 
by connecting the desired length of hose to connection 2 
and opening the valve 7. The accompanying photograph 
shows the tank, complete with all gages, valves and con- 
nections, mounted on a roller-bearing truck and ready for 
use. The car shown here has been in service for about 
nine months and has proved very satisfactory. 
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A Safety Switch 

Each year the newspapers print accounts of accidents 
resulting from the use of the open switch in industrial 
plants. Often such accidents go unrecorded, but were it 
possible to make an accurate accounting the total would 
probably be surprisingly large. An open-switch accident 
may mean death from shock to a workman with resultant 
demoralization of others. Or a switch may be thrown 
while a repair man is working on shut-down machines. 
Fires resulting in loss of life and property are often 
caused by short-circuit from the open switch. 

The “Square D” inclosed switch, which is being placed 
on the market by the Western Electric Co., is announced 
‘as a remedy for the open-switch evil. Its development 
has. been carried out in accordance with the principles of 
the safety movement in the standardization of equipment. 





the “off” position to prevent accident 
when repairs are in progress. Means 
are provided to lock or seal the cover 
shut to prevent unauthorized persons 
overfusing the switch or tampering with live connections. 
These switches are also provided with a label issued by 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, indicating that they have 
been examined and tested with the object of classing 
them as safety apparatus. 

They have also been definitely approved by the Federal 
Bureau of Standards and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Service Bureau. 

The “Square D” inclosed switch is made in two general 
types: The pressed steel type suitable for lighting 
circuits, machine tools and other uses where severe service 
conditions do not prevail, and the plunger, or cast type, 
which is of more rigid construction and designed for 
especially severe service. 

The pressed-steel switch is made for all commercial 
voltages from 125 to 600 volts, and in capacities of from 
30 to 600 amp. All switches for 60 amp. and over are 
equipped with a quick-break attachment to prevent the 
formation of dangerous arcs. The ends of the pressed- 
steel box are removable and can be equipped with plates 
for suitable knockouts to fit any wiring condition. 

The plunger switch has the switch gear inclosed in a 
cast metal casing and, as in the case of the pressed-steel 
type, the mechanism is operated from the outside of 
the box. The switch mechanism is of the quick make- 
and-break type and when closed a gasket in the lid makes 
the box fire- water- and fumeproof, so that installations 
may be made where water, fumes and dust exist without 
injury to the working parts of the switch. These 
switches are so constructed that the covers cannot be 
removed when the switch is in the “on” position. Neither 
can the covers be closed after opening until the mechan- 
ism is brought to the “off” position. This arrangement 
has been worked out so as to obviate the possibility of 
short-circuits in dangerous atmosphere in the process of 
opening and closing the switches. 

This switch has its applications wherever safety is 
considered as a factor in the operation of electrical 
apparatus. It is worthy of note that liability insurance 
companies consider the safety value of this switch In 
computing premiums for such insurance. In general it 
meets the requirements for a safe, foolproof, efficient and 
economical inclosed switch. 
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Safety Work 











SYNOPSIS—Nafety in the South is young. A 
safety department organized less than a year ago 

in a company employing over 6,000 men has been 
highly fruitful. 

See ee 

There is more to the business of mining coal, 

Than shoveling lumps from a murky hole; 
And health and content in a thousand ways 

Add weight to the statement that “safety pays.” 

The safety movement in the South has made more 
progress during the past 12 months than ever before, 
many of the large corporations taking this work up in 
earnest, sparing no expense. 

The Safety Department of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron Co. was organized on Feb. 1, 1916. This 
company, with headquarters in Birmingham, operating 
16 plants, four furnaces, three ore mines and nine coal 
mines and coke batteries, employs about 6,200 men. Up 
to the time the Safety Department was started nothing 
had ever been done along this line. 

Since this department was organized, at the furnaces 
hand rails have been placed along the trestles in the 
stock houses; wooden horses have been given the iron 
loaders to take the place of barrels, boxes, brick, etc., on 
which to place their running boards when loading cars ; the 
correct method of lifting iron has been shown the loaders 
in order to prevent sprained backs; amber goggles have 
heen issued to all men working around the furnace proper, 
and clear goggles to all others in hazardous occupations, 
for. the protection of their eyes, and all blowing engines 
have been railed and screened for the protection of the 
workmen. The company is now conducting an experiment 
with an ore and coke buggy handle guard, which promises 
to practically eliminate accidents of this class in the stock 
houses. Measurements have been taken, and the material 
is on hand, for guards for all gears, belts, pulleys, etc. 

Riptinc Trips Has BEEN STOPPED 

At the ore and coal mines trip riding by the men, a 
most dangerous practice, has been stopped. Most of 
the mines are of the drift type, but at slope mines 
a system of lanterns, a special lantern with a special red 
globe, attached to the front of every trip going in and 
coming out has been installed. On a straight haulway 
these lights, burning a light signal oil, can be seen for 
half a mile. 

In 1915 the company had four fatal and about 20 
trivial accidents on the slopes, but since these lights have 
been installed not even a single trivial accident has 
occurred. 

At the coke ovens many accidents occurred as a result 
of the crust breaking through and the party getting 
burned, many seriously. It had been the custom for 
the pullers, when going from one side to the other, to 
cross over the top of the ovens. This practice has been 
stopped and the drawers must now go around the ovens. 
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Since this new practice has been in vogue only one 
accident of this kind has occurred. Goggles have heen 
issued to all who needed them. 

An experiment is also being made with a wheelbarrow 
handle guard and the results, so far, have been good. 

Only two of the coal mines contain gas, and at these — 
mines five rescue helmets have been purchased, there 
being a trained rescue team at each operation. 

So far, little has been done toward sanitation, though 
sanitary closets have heen installed throughout some camps 
and their installation at all plants is contemplated shortly. 
A number of water analyses have been made, and at two 
places where the water contained typhoid germs, modern 
filtration plants with a capacity of 100,000 gal. each were 
installed and the water mains connected thereto, dis- 
tributing the filtered water throughout the camps. Every 
camp is periodically cleaned up, all trash, tin cans, etc., 
being removed and burned. 

First-aid work was taken up last spring at several of 
the plants and at the big first-aid contest held in 
Biumingham on May 27, in which about 60 teams 
competed, two of the Sloss-Sheffield teams, one from 
Jardiff and one from Bessie, tied for third place with an 
average of 98 per cent. In order that both teams might 
share the honor, the Sloss company duplicated the 
prizes which had been offered by the Association for 
third place—$5 to each member of the teams as well as 
a gold medal. In July when the troops were preparing to 
vo to the border the Government requested Alabama to 
raise a company of first-aid men, which was done. Six 
men from the Sloss company volunteered, and like many 
other concerns in the district, the firm continued their 
salaries. When the men were divided into teams these 
SIX men were appointed captains of the teams. These 
men have also been selected as a team to accompany a 
bataluon of Alabama troops now mobilized at Mont- 
gomery to attend the state fair to be held in Birmingham — 
in October. This team is to demonstrate first-aid work 
at the fair, and the Hospital Corps selected the best six 
men it had to represent it. This is a record in first- 
aid work of which the Sloss company is justly proud. 

It has been found rather a hard matter, however, to 
keep up interest in the first-aid work between times, and 
along this line any suggestions will be gladly received. 


SAreTy Discusstons ENCOURAGED 

The Sloss company is a member of the Alabama Safety 
Association, an association for the promotion of safety in 
industry, and it encourages its men to attend the meet- 
ings of the organization held each month, where safety 
ideas are discussed. It is also a member of the National 
Safety Council, and at each of the plants, as well as at 
the general office, a bulletin board is installed where the 
National Safety Council’s weekly posters are placed. 
They attract a great deal of attention, and the company 
is inclined to believe they are helping to reduce accidents. 

It is also the company’s idea in educating the indi- 
vidual along safety lines, to give lectures on the subject 
illustrated by a moving picture machine. In order to 
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make it diversified, and not all business, to encourage the 
whole family to come, a comedy or two will be run between 
the safety films. It is believed that this will draw and 
hold a crowd. 

A few actual accidents, caused either by carelessness 
or through wilful violation of the safety rules of ma 
company are enumerated below: 

At one plant recently, a miner drilled and loaded eight 
holes. The rule of the company is that not more than 
four holes in coal and one in rock shall be loaded at one 
time. Two of his shots exploded satisfactorily, the balance 
blowing out, filling the entire entry with bad air from 
which several men were made sick. This man violated 
the rule. 

Recently two men working in the same room tamped 
two holes and cut their fuses shorter than the rules of 
the company permit. They did not have time enough 
to get away when the shots exploded and several flying 
rocks struck them. 

At one plant a craneman was loading material into 
a car, the crane being on a trestle. He dogged only one 
side of the crane, the side from which he was lifting. 
The master mechanic passed by and told him to dog the 
other side of the crane, which he said he would do, the 
necessary dogs being on the crane at the time ready to 
be attached. He failed to do this and in less than 10 
min. the crane was pulled off of the trestle by the lifting 
stress and the craneman was killed. 

At a certain plant a young boy went into the hoisting 
engine room. He had gloves on. He put his hand on 
the cable and it caught his glove, and although the 


resulting accident was not fatal. he will be a cripple for 
the balance of his life. 


In the first place this boy had 
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Some Wave Their Arms 


ERE is a subject that bobs up repeatedly, 
Claiming attention where miners convene; 
Some wave their arms and expostulate heatedly, 
Others discuss it with faces serene. 
No one can honestly say that it’s silliness, 
Seeing that safety and comfort are kin, 
So, when its friends meet resistance or chilliness, 
Let them examine the way they begin. 
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Maybe a higher-up, quoting the minister— 
“Do as I tell you, but not as I do’— 

Sets an example that’s vicious and sinister, 
Sure to be aped by the laboring crew. 

So, if the men become mocking or scurrilous, 
Treating with banter or tolerant grin 

All of the plans for evading the perilous, 
That is a profitless way to begin. 
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no business in the engine room; in the second. place he 

had no right to fool with the rope ; and in the third 
place, even had he had: business in the room —and even 
had he been attemptingto fix the rope in the discharge 
of his duty, he should not have had his gloves on. 

The safety work this year has reduced payments in 
settlements and litigations about 50 per cent. compared 
with last year. The fatal accidents, so far this year, have 
been 5 as against 9 during the same period last year, 
and the serious accidents have been reduced approximate- 
ly one-third under last year. 

I have had in this short description to touch ground 
only in high places, but I have tried to give a rough 
outline of some of the things the company is doing. The 
work in this company hae just started and it hopes to 
accomplish much more in the future. 


Conveyors and Coal Product 

That a considerable saving may be effected in the 
winning of certain seams of coal by the employment of 
conveyors, was shown by P. E. Smallwood before the 
North of England branch of the N. A. C. M. A greater 
output per miner per shift also results. At Garesfield 
colliery the number of tons mined per man per shift 
and put onto conveyors is just under + as against 214 
in room-and-pillar work. 

At Chopwell colliery in seams varying from 20 in. to 
3 ft., the output per miner per shift with conveyors is 
434 tons. ‘The first mechanical conveyor in England was 
started at Langley Park colliery, where thousands of 
tens of coal have been won by conveyors from seams 
which had hitherto been looked upon as unprofitable and 
valueless from a commercial standpoint. 
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There Mat Be N othing of Weakness 
or Wavering 


ANC are posters, and signs painted luridly, 

Warning Italian, Greek, Polack, and Hun, 

Help in the spread of the movement, assuredly, 
Yet there is plenty of work to be done. 

Make every man, from the highest authority 
Down to the poorest and lowliest Finn 

Show that he’s striving to help the majority; 
That is the logical way to begin. 
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There must be nothing of weakness or wavering, 
Only a strict hewing close to the line, 

Not a suspicion of shielding or favoring 
Any transgressors from office or mine. 

Rules that are simple, explicit, and sensible, 
Framed that the worker may keep;a whole skin, 

Careless infractions made quite indefensible— 
That is a mighty good way to begin 
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{eystome Coal and Coke Co.’s Fifth 


Annual First-Aid Meet ; 





SYNOPSIS—The Keystone company is one of the 
more active concerns in mine-rescue and first-aid 
work. After five years’ endeavor in this field, tts 
teams have attained a high degree of efficiency. 
The results of the recent meet are given herewith. 





The fifth, and probably the most successful first-aid 
meet of the Keystone Coal and Coke Co., was held at 
Greensburg, Penn., on Sept. 2. This company, employing 
some 4,000 people, is most progressive in matters of 
first-aid, and its efforts in this direction are of more 
than ordinary interest. 

The first and leading prize competed for is the L. B. 
Huff First-Aid Efficiency Cup, which was presented by 
the now deceased president of the company at the first 
contest five years ago. The cup goes to the winning 
team each year, and its name, together with those of the 
individual members, is engraved upon it. Should any 
team succeed in capturing the cup for three consecutive 
years it is to become the permanent property of that 
team. In addition to this cup General Superintendent 


H. F. Bovard offered a prize of a gold watchfob. There 
also were awarded several hundred dollars in cash prizes. 


ORDER OF EVENTS 


The following was the order of events: 


1. Treat fracture of the pelvis with a compound fracture 
of left leg between knee and ankle, blood gushing; also 
scalp wound on top of head and fingers of left hand burst; 
place on stretcher, and transport 25 ft. Time, 15 min. 

2. Treat fracture of spine in middle of back and simple 
fracture of right femur bone, also punctured wound over left 
eye. Place on stretcher and transport 25 ft. Time, 15 min. 

3. Treat compound fracture left femur bone with blood 
oozing; compound fracture of left arm between wrist and 
elbow and broken right collar bone. Place on stretcher and 
transport 25 ft. over obstacle. Time, 10 min. 

4. A man comes in contact with a live wire; show three 
methods of rescue; after he is rescued from the wire he is 
found to be unconscious and his throat and upper chest and 
palms of both hands are severely burned. Give him the 
proper treatment, place on stretcher and transport 25 ft. 
Time, 12))min? 

5. A miner is overcome with afterdamp and suffering from 
simple fracture of left collar bone and simple fracture of 
right thigh and compound fracture of right forearm near 
wrist. Treat, place on stretcher and transport 25 ft. over 
obstacle. Time, 15 min. 

6. Special one-man event, for purpose of determining pro- 
ficiency in use of roller bandage. Start at toes on right leg, 
dress to point 6 in. above the knee. Time, 5 min. 

7. Treat a man who has had his right foot split open to 
the instep, also compound fracture of left femur bone, se- 
vere laceration of right ear, compound fracture of left fore- 
arm between wrist and elbow, lacerated wound on top of head 





VIEW OF GROUNDS, SHOWING THE 30 TEAMS IN COMPETITION 





FIRST-AID TEAMS OF THE K. C. & C. CO., ALL EQUIPPED WITH ELECTRIC CAP LAMPS 
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ONE OF THE COMPANY’S 


and simple fracture of jaw. Place on stretcher. Time, 15 


min. 

The teams competing, with the rating and discounts 
received by each, are given in the table appearing on 
the preceding page. 


On the grounds the company had erected a white 
canvas building in which a demonstration of work in 


noxious gases was given for the benefit of about 5,000 
local residents and various mihe officials from different 
sections of the country. The ‘mine-rescue team, shown 


Reading Co.'s 





SYNOPSIS—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. held its annual combined elimination 
and final first-aid meet at Lakeside Park, East 
Mahanoy Junction, Penn., Sept. 16, at which 74 
teams presented themselves as candidates for lead- 
ing honors. After the elimination events the teams 
which made the best showing in each of the 10 dif- 
ferent districts competed in the finals, and Shen- 
andoah City, outside team, won first place. 





The Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. held its 
most successful meet on Saturday, Sept. 16, the place of 
meeting being, as usual Lakeside Park, East Mahanoy 
Junction, Penn. ‘This, the twelfth annual competition, 
brought out more guests than any previous event of like 
character, there being 1,925 persons present at the noon- 
day spread. There were 74 teams in the contest—the same 
number as competed last year. 

To serve the guests 185 waiters were brought from 
Philadelphia the day before the event. The service was 
excellent, such linen, silver and glass being provided as 
would be found at a first-class hotel, and the menu ac- 
corded with the table furnishings. 

In the elimination contests the teams of each district 
competed against each other, each district being given a 
special problem. Thus District No. 1 comprised Ham- 
mond Inside No. 1, which made a percentage of 99-++; 
Bast Outside with 98.5; Hammond Outside with 98-+; 
Potts Outside with 98; Hammond Inside No. 2 with 98; 
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PROTO 


MINE-RESCUE TEAMS WITH FULL EQUIPMENT 


in the accompanying illustration, worked for an hour 
and a half in this place. 

It should be understood that the 180 first-aid men 
and the 10 mine-rescue men who participated in the meet 
are only a portion of the organization formed by the 
company for first-aid work. There are 52 employees of 
the company who have completed a course of training in 
the use of modern mine-rescue breathing apparatus and 
have Government certificates of efficiency. The company 
also has 350 actual trained first-aid men. 


& 





Potts Primrose, with 97.5; Bast Second Lift with 97; 
Bast Third Lift with 96, and Potts, Mammoth, with 96-—. 
The test was in dressing a compound fracture of the 
skull and a simple fracture of the jaw, using two 21% in. 
gauze bandages and gauze, the time limit being 6 min. 

Thus Hammond Inside No. 1 represented District No. 
! in the finals. This event was a demonstration of arti- 
ficial respiration by the Shaefer and Sylvester methods 
and using the pulmotor, inhalator and oxygen trunk, the 
time allowance being 10 min. The rating of the teams 
in this final contest was as follows: Shenandoah City Out- 
side, 99.3; Wadesville, 98.9; North Franklin, 97.6 Brook- 
side, 97.5; Maple Hill Outside. 97.5; Mahanoy City. In- 
side, 97.4; Pine Knot, 97.4; Gilberton, 97.2; Hammond, 
Inside No. 1, 97; Locust Spring Outside, 96.7. 

The Shenandoah City colliery outside team is com- 
prised of Edward Lawlor, William O’Neill, Elmer Davis, 
Edward Williams, Con Shields and Donald Boyd. 

The judges were Dr. S. P. Mengle, of Wilkes-Barre, 
Dr. D. S. Marshall, of Ashland, and Dr. T. B. Rodgers, 
of Pottsville, the latter two being surgeons of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. 

W. J. Richards, of Pottsville, Penn., as president of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., was host, 
being assisted by E. T. Stotesbury, of Philadelphia, the 
chairman of the Board of Directors, and Mrs. Stotesbury, 
who made her especial interest nearly 100 ladies, the 
wives and daughters of officials. 

Among the guests were Morris Williams, president of 
the Susquehanna Coal Co., and M. F. Burns, of New 
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WINNERS OF THE 


READING MEET 


York, one of the largest coal dealers in the country. All 
the superintendents and officials of both the “Reading” 
and the Susquehanna were present as well as several in- 


dependent coal operators, lawyers, surgeons and clerey- 
men. 

President Richards addressed the prize winners say- 
ing: 


This work is what you are doing every day in the mines. 
It is the quick work of rescue for the men in extremity. There 
is no way to measure what has been done in the last year. 
It cannot be measured in words. You are doing your work 
faithfully and well, and you are always ready and willing to 
aid your fellow-workmen. It is needless to say that I am 
proud of the work you have done. I am proud to Know that 
the Coal and Iron Co. can’ present every day a body of men 
who can care for the men injured in the mines. 


The guests were taken to Lakeside in special trains from 
many points. One special of 14 coaches from Pottsville 
took Reading officials, while another from Shamokin and 
the vicinity transported Susquehanna officials. Mr. 
Stotesbury and his party, in his private train, arrived the 
night before, Coal and Iron policemen guarding the 
train during his stay. 

08 
Blackdamp im Mimes 

The Bureau of Mines, Department of the Interior, in 

pursuing investigations looking to greater safety in min- 


ing, has analyzed samples of the air in many different 
coal mines in the United States, and has studied the 


analyses. The results of. one phase of this study are 
presented in Bulletin 105, “Blackdamp in Mines,” by 
G. A. Burrell, I. W. Robertson and G. G. Oberfell. This 


study shows how atmospheric air, after entering a coal 
mine, loses oxygen and gains carbon dioxide with result- 
ing formation of so-called blackdamp. The report also 
discusses the effects of the constituents of blackdamp on 
men, on the burning of oil and acetylene lamps and on 
the explosibility of methane. 

The authors state that the term blackdamp was and 
still is widely used to designate accumulations of car- 
bon dioxide, but a more exact definition of blackdamp, 
as Haldane, the English physiologist, has pointed out, 
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is an accumulation of carbon dioxide and nitrogen in 
proportions larger than those found in atmospheric air. 
The authors prefer Haldane’s definition. 

The bulletin treats on the comparison of atmospheric 
air with mine air, effects on man of variations in com- 
position and amount of air, the effect of tempe1 rature 
and moisture on man, the action of oxygen in coal, the 
influence of moisture on rate of absorption of oxygen 
by coal, the effect of lowering oxygen and raising car- 
bon dioxide content on explosibility of methane-air mix- 
tures, and the consumption of oxygen and the production 
of carbon dioxide by man and by lights. 

Copies of this bulletin may be obtained free of charge 
by pe the Director of the Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


. 4 


To Plamt Trees in Wilderness 


Paul Ay in charge of the Homer City Coal 
Co.'s operations at Homer City, Indiana County, Penn.., 
proposes to reforest some of the unused land owned |) 
the coal corporation. To this end he has been in confer- 


Cosgrove, 


ence with District Forester Ludwig, and it is said a big 
tract will be planted next spring. There are many 


square miles of coal-land surface in Pennsylvania which 
burns over every year and which might profitably be set to 
mine timber. It would soon grow to maturity if properly 
cared for and safeguarded from fire. At present a crop 
of blackberries is the only economic product of the hills. 


">> 
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kbensburg First-Aid Comtest 


At Ebensburg, the county seat of Cambria County, a suc- 
cessful first-aid contest was held on Sept. 4 among the em- 
ployees of the Argyle Coal Co., the Mountain Coal Co. and the 
Tunnel Coaling Co. ariffith Field was the scene of the con- 
test. 

The interest was considerable, as it was known that the 
winning team (which proved to be team No. 4 of the Tunnel 
Coaling Co.) would be sent to Detroit, Mich., to enter the all- 
America contest to be held on Oct. 20 at the fifth annual 
Safety Congress of the National Safety Council. 

“The Tunnel Coaling Co. team, which took first honors. se- 
cured a rating of 99.8 per cent. No. 9 team of the same com- 
pany from Nettleton made 99.6 per cent. There were three 
teams with a percentage of 99.06, and another contest was held 
to pry these close competitors apart. They dressed a patient 
suffering from a foreign body embedded in the left eye and 
for a simple fracture of the left arm. Again the Tunnel 
Coaling Co. secured a place, No. 8 team this time being the 
preferred competitor. 

A souvenir gold watch fob was given to every member of 
the competing teams. The individuals in the winning team 
will also be granted medals by the American Red Cross. 
Those who were members of the second and third teams will 
receive certificates of competency from the same source. 
Also, the men in the team that took second place received gold 
watches, and those in the team that was third in the running 
were presented with pearl-handled pocketknives. 

Albert M. Allen, of the state workmen’s compensation fund, 
presented a special silver cup for which H. M. Wilson, of the 
Associated Companies, prepared a special event that was 
judged by the same physicians who officiated in the regular 
contest assisted by four mining engineers. 

This special prize was won by team No. 9, 
Coaling Co., the one that was worsted by 
gin in the first bout and was thereby 
of a trip to Detroit. 


of the Tunnel 
such a narrow mar- 
deprived of the pleasure 
x 

As a Sample of Coal Loses Moisture, its B.t.u. 
value correspondingly rises, with the 
delivered coal determined on the “as received” value is, with 
rare exceptions, higher than that warranted by the quality 
of the coal at the time of weighing. As a general statement, 
payment based on the “as received” B.t.u. value will be higher 
than warranted, unless the sampling and laboratory work 
can be carried on under conditions that minimize moisture’ 
loss, as under freezing temperatures. 


“as received’”’ 
result that the price for 
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First-Ai 








SYNOPSIS—Description of the initial first-aid 
meet on Vancouver Island. The contest aroused 
a great deal of enthusiasm among the general public 
as well as the miners. 





The first annual first-aid competition to take place on 
Vancouver Island was given under the auspices of the 
Vancouver Island Mines Safety-First Association, and 
was held in Nanaimo on Labor Day, Sept. 5. 

Two trophies were competed for, one being presented 
by the British Columbia Department of Mines, and the 
other, known as the Coulson Cup, by the late general 
manager of the Canadian Collieries Co. In addition 
to the trophies, medals donated by the Mines Depart- 
ment, and T. R. Stockett, general manager of the Western 
Fuel Co. of Nanaimo, were presented to the winning 
teams. 

The contest aroused a great deal of enthusiasm not 
only among the miners of the district, but also among 
the general public, and the grounds were well filled 
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strenuous pull, the South Side team again proved the 
victor. 

In the competition for the Department of Mines cup, 
which is emblematic of the championship of Vancouver 
Island, eight teams were entered as follows: Western 
Fuel Co., South Side and North Side; Extension No. 4; 
Extension No. 3; Extension No. 1; Beban; South 
Wellington and Vancouver-Nanaimo Coal Co. 

In this event, which was very closely contested, the 
Vancouver-Nanaimo’s team proved victorious, thereby — 
becoming champions of the island, holders of the trophy 
and possessors of the gold medals donated by the associa- 
tion. The Extension No. 4 team was second, thus 
securing the medals donated by T. R. Stockett. 

In the competition for the Coulson Cup, Extension 
No. 1 team proved victorious with the Vancouver- 
Nanaimo Co.’s team tying for second place. 

In the evening a banquet was given in the Foresters’ 
Hall, at which the cups, medals and prizes were presented 
to the victors. Speeches were made by Messrs. Cunning- 
ham, Michael and Fulton, and a fine musical program was 





WESTERN FUEL CO.’S 


throughout the afternoon, 
could be desired. 

In addition to the first-aid contests there was a tug 
of war, the outcome of a dispute over the decision given 
at the miners’ picnic in August. After a hard and 


the weather being all that 





*Nanaimo, B. C., Canada 


TEAMS. NORTH SIDE ON THE LEFT AND SOUTH SIDE ON THE RIGHT 


rendered by Mrs, Freeman, and Messrs. Lewis, McAlpine, 
Connor, Davidson and Tappin. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded all the competing 
teams, to Drs. Wilks, Luton and Emerson, for their kind- 
ness in judging the events, and last but not least to the 
donors of the prizes. 
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THE TUG-OF-WAR IN WHICH THE SOUTH SIDE MEN PROVED THEIR SUPERIORITY FOR THE SECOND TIME 


The test that was given for the Department of Mines’ 
trophy was as follows: A man has fallen from a trolley 
wire 20 ft. above the ground, sustains a compound 
fracture on the left side of the head; he is insensible; 
right hand and forearm severely burned; dislocated left 
elbow and injured pelvis. The accident happens 5 mi. 


Temple Coal 


SYNOPSIS—The Temple Co.’s interest in safety 
work has so far not been given much publicity. On 
Sept. 9 it held a contest at which eight skilled 
teams participated. 











The Temple Coal Co., which was formerly the Temple Iron 
Co., is a pioneer among the anthracite concerns in the prop- 
agation of first-aid. It entered the movement a dozen years 
ago. Up till the last two years the Temple teams did not 
hold a meet of their own, but entered the contest held at 
Valley View by the American Red Cross. 

When the European war absorbed the interest of the so- 
ciety so that the intercompany contest was abandoned, the 
Temple concern instituted an annual contest for its own 
employees. This year S. B. Thorne, of New York, the presi- 
dent of the Temple Coal Co., stimulated interest by pre- 
senting as a prize what is probably the most handsome trophy 
ever offered for contest at a first-aid meet. It is a gold- 
lined, silver cup that stands 14 in. above its pedestal. 


OUTSIDE MEN OF LACKAWANNA SECURE TROPHY 


The winning team was composed of outside employees of 
the Lackawanna colliery at Oliphant. It holds the cup for 
one year. It is noteworthy that this same team holds pos- 
session of the Captain John B. Markle cup, having won that 
trophy at the last Red Cross contest. The men in both com- 
petitions, however, were not identical. Only Thomas Maggs 
and Harry Saxe assisted in the winning of both trophies. 

There were only eight teams in all, the Temple Coal Co. 
being one of the small companies of the anthracite region; 
for all that it was long regarded as the keystone of the an- 
thracite arch. The teams represented five collieries of the 
company. There would have been one more team but for 
the lack of men at the Northwest colliery, which precluded 
that operation from entering any contestants. A large crowd 
evinced the wholesome interest shown in first-aid work by the 
mine employees. The Temple Coal Co. furnished a band con- 
eert for their entertainment. 

The director of the meet was Dr. F. F. Arndt, a pioneer in 
first-aid work who has for several years had charge of that 
work for the Temple Iron Co. He also directs that of the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. and the Hillside Coal and Iron Co. 
The compensation act created a medical department of which 
he also has supervision. With this distinguished figure in 
first-aid activity were associated J. G. Angwin and J. P. 
O'Donnell, as secretaries, and Drs. S. L. Underwood and C. W. 


from a doctor, and the nearest telephone is half a mile 
away. The test for the Coulson Cup was as follows: A 
man has been run over by a locomotive, severing the 
right foot at the ankle; internal hemorrhage; im- 
provise bandages and pack patient by any other means 
than the regular stretcher. Hospital 50 yd. away. 


Lewd 
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Co.’s Contest 


Prevost, of Pittston, and Dr. 


judges. 


F. J. Bishop, of Scranton, as 


CONTEST COVERED ALL PHASES OF FIRST-AID 


The contest for the president’s cup included three events, 
each for a full team of five men. All the problems presented 
three separate phases of first-aid work: The treatment of 
bleeding from arteries, the treatment of fractures and the 
treatment of open wounds, burns, sprains and dislocations. 
The prizes were awarded on the general average for the 
three events. 

The results of the contest follow, with the record for each 
event and the general average for all three. 


General 

Team 1 2 3 Average 
Lackawanna, outside .......... 100 100 100 100 
Sterpick Creelkoo Non 2eracie cc ieieens 98 100 100 993% 
Mt, Liookout, mside@ aaec. ise teasers 95 100 98 982 
Lackawanna, insider. cc.ecseaee 95 100 98 978% 
LAV TYi5, fos, COMLCE Viewer eieith a oakeieteter 95 95 100 962 
Mia EOokout,,OUtSIGe mace secre 90 95 100 95 
HOODY UH Orts WIT St elec tat ieidrene sie re 90 95 98 94% 
Sterrick: Creek eno; Uraeoocereraee 93 90 100 943 


The members of the two best teams are: 


Lackawanna, outside employees—Jerry Rosengrant, cap- 
tain; Thomas Maggs, Harry Saxe, Arthur Tinsley and Thomas 
Lewis; James Callaghan, subject. Sterrick Creek, Dunmore 
No. 2 vein—Martin Rodecky, captain; Oladino Perrine, Joseph 
ee Joseph Mackey and Mike Para; Joseph Zabada, 
subject. 


ONE-MAN EVENT WAS POST-ELIMINATION CONTEST 


The participants in the individual contest were the men 
from the respective collieries who had shown most proficiency 
in the June preliminary contests. It was a one-event con- 
test, the following prizes being offered: First prize, Howard 
gold watch; second, solid gold chain and charm; third, gold 
cuff links; fourth and fifth, gold stick pins. The problem 
given was as follows: 

Treat a compound fracture of the left lower jaw and a 
severe injury to the right eye; dress a wound 8 in. long, 
running from the top of the shoulder downward over the 
shoulder blade, starting halfway between the neck and the 
summit of the shoulder. Treat a badly burned hand. Apply 
tourniquet wherever possible to the left arm and leg. 

The results of the individual contest follow: 

(1) Lawrence Smith, Mt. Lookout, 96; (2) Isador Hoch- 
reiter, Harry E, 952; (3) Philip Williams, Forty Fort, 90; (4) 
Edward Van Duzer, Lackawanna, 892; (5) Martin Rodecky, 
Sterrick Creek, 862. 

John R. Wilson, chief counsel to the Temple Goaleco, 
awarded the prizes, complimenting the men on their earnest- 
ness, efficiency and humanitarian efforts. 
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SY NOPSIS—Twenty-eight teams representing 
twelve companies contested at Boswell for leader- 
ship in first-aid in Somerset County, Penn. As a 
result two teams will be sent to seek honors at the 
Detroit meet of the National Safety Council. 





More than a thousand miners training for practical 
first-aid to the injured; several elimination contests con- 
ducted by companies to select teams for the principal 
meets; more than four hundred miners competing in 
intercompany contests and two winning teams awarded 
the trip to the National First Aid Meet of the National 
Safety Council—this is the proud record of the State 
Young Men’s Christian Association of Pennsylvania for 
the past season. 

The last contest the Fourth Annual Somerset 


Was 


County First-Aid Meet held at Boswell, Penn., Sept. 2, 
1916, under the direction of George B. Landis, industrial 
secretary of the State Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Twenty-eight teams from twelve different companies and 
from as many different towns lned up on the field in 
accordance with numbers previously drawn by lot by the 
captains. The companies represented were: Atlantic Coal 





EXECUTING—“PREPARE TO LIFT, LIFT” 


Co., Boswell; Brothers Valley Coal Co. (4 teams), Mac- 
donaldton ; Consolidation Coal Co., Meyersdale, Pine Hill, 
Wilson Creek, Jenners. Acosta and Shaft 123: Grazier 
Coal Co., Holsopple; 8. M. Hamilton & Co., Wells Creek ; 
Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co. (2 teams), Jerome; Mer- 
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First-Aid Meet 


chants Coal Co. (4 teams), Boswell; Meyersdale Fuel Co., 
Meyersdale; Quemahoning Coal Co. (2 teams), Ralphton ; 
Quemahoning Creek Coal Co., Somerset; Randolph Coal 
Co., Randolph; Victor Coal-Mining Co., Holsopple. 

A panoramic picture of the 168 contestants, officials and 
judges was taken and the one-man and two-man eyents 








EDGING AROUND PAST A NARROW PLACE 


were run off in the morning. To give one judge to each 
team it was necessary to work odd-numbered teams first 
and the even numbered afterward. The judges were 20 
doctors from mining towns, and were selected by the 
American Red Cross. Though they had been instructed 


-to judge closely, eight men tied in the one-man event and 


seven tied in the two-man event. Other company doctors 
were present, but because of their connection with com- 
peting teams were not available as judges. 

It was found that four teams were tied for third place. 
On working off these ties, two teams made a score of 
100 per cent. This good showing is owing in part to 
intensive training of the teams for ten days previous to 
the meet by George McCaa and Robert Seip, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

At the close of the day Frank W. Cunningham, the 
state mine inspector, and the chairman of the committee 
on arrangements, took charge of the exercises. George B. 
Landis presented the prizes. The first prize for full 
teams was a silver cup donated by the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Powder Co. Other prizes were first-aid material 
by Johnson & Johnson, Bauer and Black and the Mine 
Safety Appliance Co. ; lamps by John Simmons Co. ; alumi- 





TWENTY-EIGHT TEAMS AND THE FRIEDENS CONCERT BAND LINED T 
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num buckets, tools and electric searchlights. The win- 
ners in each event received American Red Cross medals 
and those taking second and third places received certifi- 
cates. The averages of the teams for the three events 
worked out as follows: 


Per Cent. 
Mmmeondoldation Coal.Co., Pine Hill...:.....s:00.8es 992 
fmoversaeale--Muel: -Co.;, No. 2.0.5 0% 000608 8 be oleae ae 994 
PmEnsoliaation Coal Co., Acosta......... 70. eae 99 
@econsoliaation Coal Co., Wilson Creek....+....¢40068 99 
pees. rlamilton Co., Wells Creek..:...:... hy oe Br Seaton 99 
eeeerchants’ Coal 'Co,, No. 1, Boswell............+.088 99 
wemerchnants: Coal Co., No. 2, Boswell.........«.ss.e 982 
Mmeniercnantsy Coal .Co., No. 3, Boswell... ....... 0.5 sees 982 
Peto onie@O., ELOLSODpDIe.. 2... 66. kee cs we tle pees 98 
10. Quemahoning Creek Coal Co., Somersei............ 97§ 
meraaiern (os) Co., Holsopple,. ........ 2 tis ers suuew selene 972 
Peconsolidation Coal Co., No. 1, Jenners..........0+5+ 972 
PemeeeraolphiCoal Co., Randolph........00d.2-s0c0n ule 978 
mmenercnants, Coal 'Co., No. 4, Boswell..........css5% 973 
15. Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co., No. 1, Jerome....... 973% 
mmeonsoloantion Coal Co., No. 2........00.502 00058 een 97 
17. Brothers Valley Coal Co., No. 1, Macdonaldton...... 97 
fa wucmanoning Coal Co., No. 1, Ralphton.......:...6; 97 
19. Brothers Valley Coal Co., No. 2, Macdonaldton..... 962 
innit Cranial ©CO-., BOSWELL]... wi cesses cecccscscueunme 9624 
Memimeneramy aiLey Coal Co.,' No. 4...005 65 ols care «a 0 wrens 963 
aoeerouners: Valley Coal Co., No. 3. ..3 256.0. 6-6000+ 0 lh we 96 
ze, Consolidation Coal Co., No. 2, Wilson Creelk........ 95 
ESE era) COs, fel. cic'e sos oe secs sb isve woe eke cule 95 
25. Quemahoning Coal Co., No. 2, Ralphton............ 95 
26. Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co., No. 2, Jerome...... 942 
27. Consolidation Coal Co., No. 1, Meversdale........... 942 
Bem Consolidation Shaft, No. 123, Boswell.............. 934 


DRESSING VICTIMS AFTER MINE EXPLOSION 


After figuring the average in all five events, the medals 
of the National Safety Council were presented to the 
Pine Hill team, Consolidation Coal Co., its average being 
99%, per cent. This team, having the highest average, 
will be sent by the Consolidation Coal Co. to the Detroit 
meet. It is understood that the Merchants Coal Co. will 
send its Orenda team No. 1, of Boswell, Penn. 

The victorious Pine Hill team of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., which captured first place in the full-team event, 
was captained by George Beale and consisted of Eph 


hy 


é 





IN THE CONTEST FIELD IN THE BOSWELL, 
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REPLACING 


WORK OF PARALYZED LUNGS 


Pritts, Frank Snyder, Harry Minkemeyer, Fred Watkins 
and Wade Coleman, patient. 

Three team problems—one of them improvised—were 
given and worked out under the scrutiny of one or two 
judges. When ties had to be worked off more difficult 
problems were given and two or three judges were as- 
signed to each team. Under this arrangement the one- 
man ties were quickly worked off and determined as 
follows: (1) Consolidation Coal Co., Meyersdale, team 
No 1, 100 per cent.; (2) Consolidation Coal Co., Jenners, 
team No. 1, 99 per cent.; (3) Jenner-Quemahoning Coal 
Co., Jerome, No. 2, 98 per cent. i 

In the two-man event, three teams tied a second time 
and after another problem stubbornly maintained the tie 
with a perfect score, Their standing was -finally deter- 
mined by lot: (1) Consolidation Coal Co., Jenners, team 
No. 1; (2) Meyersdale Fuel Co., Meyersdale; (3) Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Pine Hill. 

Addresses were made by E. E. Bach, of the Ellsworth 
Collieries Co.; H. M. Wilson, of the Associated Companies, 
and Dr. F. U. Ferguson, chief judge. Welfare work and 
especially first-aid, was the theme of these addresses. 
They emphasized not only the benefit conferred on the 
individual himself but his preparation by means of this 
training to help others in distress. The first-aid training 
indirectly if not directly promotes the safety-first move- 
ment. Codperating in first-aid work employer and em- 
ployee meet on common ground. Both are interested in 
the humanitarian effort to save life. Two speakers re- 
ferred to the decreasing use of alcohol. Judges taboo its 
use as a stimulant after an accident. Safety-first pro- 
hibits it in mines and restricts its use in mining towns. 


s 





SOMERSET COUNTY, PENN., MEET 
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Improvement in Carbide Lamp 


The carbide lamp illustrated herewith has many new 
features, perhaps the most interesting among these being 
the position of the water-feed regulator and the direction 
of the burner. The regulator of the water feed is 
lever at the side of the lamp. When the lever is in its 
most upward position, the water feed is closed; when it 
is in the extreme downward. position, the feed is wide 
open. 

The burner instead of being placed in the center of the 
reflector is located near its base and directed upward so 
that the flames lie across the reflector instead of at right 
angles to it. All the light is therefore subject to this 
reflection, yet the angle of the burner is such that the 
flame does not impinge on the reflector and burn it: 

For an engineer reading a vernier this arrangement 
of the flame would appear to have advantages over one 
in which the flame passes in a horizontal direction. He 
has always been wondering if by a chance misdirection 
the flame would impinge on the instrument and perhaps 





FRONT 


AND REAR VIEW OF THE LAMP 


set fire to the vernier reflector, should it happen to be 
constructed of celluloid. He has also found it hard to 
read his instrument without singeing his eyebrows. 

The manufacturers’ directions suggest that the carbide 
receptacle he charged with 2 0z. of 14-in. carbide. When 
filling the upper, or water, receptacle, the finger should 
be kept over the burner tip to keep water out. The 
first priming of the charge is secured by opening the 
feed to the wide-open position for about half a minute, 
when the escaping gas can be lighted either with a match 
or by passing the hand over the revolving lighter. After 
the light has burned about half a minute the water feed 
can be adjusted to the half-open or some satisfactory 
position according to the light desired, the former being 
the position recommended. 

The use of too much water in this and other lamps 
causes the flame to blow and forces the gas through 
the vent in the water container with consequent loss of 
economy. However, it is sometimes ee to provide 
the full feed so as to clear the drip cup from collected 
sediment. 

Used with discretion the lamp will burn for four hours. 
The upper part of the lamp screws quite firmly onto 
the lower with a good solid gasket, in marked contrast 
to the flimsy connection whichused to be considered 
_ satisfactory. In earlier days this gasket was one of the 
miner’s most persistent troubles. 
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The opening to the water receptacle is closed by a 
screwed plug. The objection to such an arrangement 
is that the plug is apt to fall and be lost in a pile of 
rock when unscrewed. 'To avoid this fault the manufac- 
turers have put on a retairing claw which passes through 
the gas hole of the screwed plug referred to. When 
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DETAILED SECTIONAL VIEWS OF LAMP 


ihe plug is unscrewed the retaining claw attaching itself 
to the sides of the hole prevents the plug from falling, 
but the aperture is nevertheless wide open and permits 
an unrestricted filling of the water receptacle. 

Occasionally, the felt through which the gas passes 
should be renewed. In fact all parts of the lamp can 
readily be removed and new parts furnished. The lamp 
has a dark enamel finish and is arranged with a cross-bar 
at the back which by means of a pivoted hook firmly 
attaches the lamp to the tin front of the miner’s headgear 
so that it cannot jolt with wearer’s stride. 

The lamp weighs 6 oz. when empty. It is known as — 
the Hoppe “Brite-Lite” miner’s carbide lamp and is made 
and distributed by the Harker Manufacturing Co., 410 
East Pearl St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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First-Aid 


From AN ANTHRACITE CORRESPONDENT 





SY NOPSIS—At Lakeside Park the mine workers 
of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. contest 
with each other each year for the first-aid 
championship. The districts contend annually for 
leadership in field and aquatic sports and a cup 
wil be awarded for the best accident record of 
the year. The first-aid work was exceptionally 


fine. 


The annual outing and first-aid contest of the mining de- 
partment of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. was held at 
Lakeside Park, Saturday, Aug. 26, and was one of the most 
successful if not the most successful event in the history of 
the company’s first-aid work. It was particularly in striking 
eontrast with the event of last year, but the difference was 
owing entirely to the courtesy of the weather bureau. Last 
year the first-aid competitions were marred and the ardor 








FINISH OF THE 100-YD. DASH 





200-LB. MEN IN A 50-YD. DASH 


of the patients and their rescuers chilled by a cold rain which, 
however, gave way to clear skies and genial temperature for 
the sport contests in the afternoon. This year the weather 
conditions were ideal and the enthusiasm both for the more 
serious first-aid work and for the athletic contests was of 
the top-notch variety. 

The arrangements made by the special committees on 
transportation, first-aid, refreshments and sports were of the 
same character as the weather and everything went off ac- 
cording to a prearranged schedule with almost military 
promptness and precision. Upon the arrival of the special 
train bringing the various competitors and guests (about 800 
in all) the field for the first-aid contests was found ready 
prepared in an immense oval in the center of which the 
Slavish band of Lansford dispensed excellent and appropriate 
music in the interims between events. : 

No time was lost in getting started and in less than half 
an hour from the arrival of the train the teams were ready 
for the pistol shot which indicated “go.” Five problems out 
of ten on which the teams had been practicing were chosen 
by lot, the problems drawn being: 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE FIRST-AID FIELD AT LAKESIDE PARK 
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“a 
A PANORAMIC VIEW OF ALL THE LEHIGH COAL AND NAVIGATION CO.’S EMPLOYEE 





1. One-Man Event—Dress a foreign body in the right eye, 4. Team Event—Dress a compound fracture of the left. © 
simple fracture of left thumb, lacerations on left hip. Time, Pepper ate a CON fracture of the right wrist and laceraq — 
5 min ions back of the neck. Time, 8 min. + ra. 

i rE ; i 

2. Two-Man Hvent—Dress lacerations of the back of the 5. Team Event—Treat a person overcome by gas and .. 

: 2 5 : hav . x = 
left hand, laceration of the scalp and a fracture of the right fhow KHER the head; neck and chest, sui 
cneecap. ime, min. peer f ) : a ‘ 

3. Team Event—Dress a simple fracture of the left fore- cane ert eee the training the teams have had is at 


arm, compound fracture of the right thigh and a fracture of 
the lower jaw. Time, 8 min. tested by the fact that out of 28 contesting, 25 scored over 
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95 per cent.; 8 made scores of over 98, and the first, second 
and third prizes went to teams scoring 99.3, 99.2 and 99.1 per 
cent. respectively. The prizes and the winning teams were 
as follows: 

First prize, $25 in gold, individual silver medals and pos- 
session of the cup for one year—Won by Lansford No. 5 Shaft, 
Edward McDermott, captain. 


COAL 
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YD GUESTS WHO ATTENDED THE FIRST-AID CONTEST AT LAKESIDE PARK 


Second prize, $15 in gold—Won by Hauto Washery, Morgan 
L. West, captain. 

Third price, $10 in gold—Won by Rahn No. 11 Shaft, James 
Filer, captain. 

After the regular first-aid program was completed a spe- 
cial lungmotor competition was held. This was won by 
Tamaqua No. 14 Shaft (Team No. 1), Christ Erbe, captain. 
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L. C. AND N. CO."S EMPLOYEES IN WATER SPORTS— CHASING THE DUCK 


The judges in the first-aid contests were Doctors J. J. Cor- 
rigan, of Hazleton; J. E. Wasser, of East Mauch Chun‘; J. H. 
Behler, of Nesquehoning, and R. H. Kistler, W. H. Kastin, W. 
F. Ely and M. H. Newmuller, all of Lansford. 

The water sports, which took place immediately after the 
first-aid contests, were: First, 50-yd. straightaway swim, won 
by Lawrence Hiles, of Nesquehoning; second, 300-yd. single- 
oar boat race, won by Fenton Gregory, of Lansford; third, 
100-yd. straightaway swim, won by Daniel Helferty, of Cran- 
berry; fourth, 400-yd. double-oar boat race, won by Howard 
Greenawald and Tony Zanin, of Tamaqua; fifth, chasing the 
duck, won by Charles Noble, of Lansford. 

Then came luncheon in the grove punctually to the minute 
and served as usual, and as usually well, by Steward Edward 
Petzel, of the Old Company Club at Lansford. 

Immediately after luncheon a quoit-pitching contest was 
won by the Nesquehoning district, and then the field sports, 





liana First-Aid 


consisting of: 50-yd. dash (men over 50 yr.), won by Samuel 
Nevins, of Tamaqua; 100-yd. dash, won by George Jones, of 
Lansford; running broad jump, won by W. Richards, of Lans- 
ford; 50-yd. dash (men over 200 1lb.), won by John EH. Davis, of 
Coaldale; tug-of-war, won by Tamaqua team. 

By winning the tug-of-war, the first 50-yd. dash, the dou- 
ble-oar boat race and coming in second in several of the other 
events, the Tamaqua district scored a total of 38% points and 
won the silver cup, which is held for a year by the winning 
district until one district has won it three times, when it 
becomes the property of the district. Last year it was won by 
Lansford. This cup, together with the one in the first-aid 
contests, which Lansford also won, and one for the best acci- 
dent record for the past year (winner not yet announced) 
will be presented at the annual banquet of the Panther Valley 
Mining Institute to be held later in the season and which is 
another enjoyable event. : 
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By W. R. Simmons* 





SYNOPSIS—In the meet recently held at Clin- 
ton, Ind., 29 teams of miners participated. Over 
two-thirds of this number were sufficiently profi- 
cient to receive a grading of 90 per cent. or better. 
Considerable progress was shown over the records 
of the preceding year. 





With the second annual Indiana state first-aid meet held 
at Clinton, on Labor Day, Sept. 4, Indiana’s first-aid movement 
took another step forward. As far as actual knowledge of 
first-aid methods are concerned, Indiana’s miners occupy an 
even plane with those of other mining states of the country. 

Remarkable work was done this year, the teams showing 
striking improvement over their work in former meets. This 
was particularly noteworthy when it is considered that rep- 
resentatives of the Bureau of Mines allowed but three or 
four days of training immediately preceding the meet. Judges 
graded closely every team in each event, yet 21 of the 29 
teams in the contest were proficient to the extent of 90 per 
cent. or higher. 

Field team No. 12, team No. 3 of the Clinton Coal Co., won 
first honors, going through the problems with a percentage of 
98. The team had more than one entire point lead on any 
other team. Capt. Harry Lowe, who headed the team, is a 
former school teacher and for several years had charge of 
the science department of the Clinton High School. 

By winning first prize this team becomes the possessor 
of the silver loving cup known as the Reciprocal Indiana 
State Championship Cup, donated by the Indiana Coal Opera- 
tors’ Reciprocal Organization. It is to remain the property of 
the team until the date of the next state meet, when it must 
be contested for again, until one team is successful in win- 
ning it two consecutive years. Last year this cup was won by 





*Terre Haute, Ind. 


the Oliphant-Wasson team under Capt. Edward Livingston. 
This team did not defend it this year. 

The Bicknell Cup, the special grand prize awarded to the 
team displaying the greatest proficiency in the improvising 





TEAM NO, 3, CLINTON COAL CO., HARRY LOWE, CAPTAIN, 
FIRST PRIZE WINNER 
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TEAM NO. 12 OF CLINTON COAL CO. 


and use of dressings, is to remain the permanent property of — 


its first owners—team No. 1 of the Tecumseh Mining Co., 
of Bicknell, under Capt. Robert E. Collins. This silver loving 
cup was won last year by the same team at the Bicknell 
meet. It was donated by the merchants of Bicknell. 

The merchants of Clinton put up the Clinton Cup, to be 
awarded the team displaying the greatest proficiency in the 
stretcher drill and to be contested for under the same condi- 
tions as the state championship and Bicknell cups. It was 
won by a team of the Bunsen Coal Co., under Capt. John 
Krainock. Twenty-five other teams were contestants in this 
special event, all using the Bureau of Mines official stretcher 
drill. -Military men acted as judges of this portion of the 
meet. 

In addition to the state championship cup, the winning 
Clinton team received six metal first-aid packets, six medals 
of the Clinton meet, five medals of the American Red Cross 
Society and five workers’ and one patient’s medal of the 
National Safety Council. 

Other teams in the order of their standing were as follows: 


Field team No. 10, Miami Coal Co. team No. 1, of Clinton, 
Capt. Edward Lapworth, 96.8 per cent.; field team No. 19, 
Vandalia Coal Co. team No. 15, Capt. William Keller Cass, 
96.4 per cent.; field team No. 7, Jackson Hill Coal and Coke 
Co. team No. 1, of Clinton, Capt. T. W. Faulds, 96 per cent.; 
field team No. 4, Bunsen Coal Co. team No. 1, of Universal, 
Capt John Krainock,. 95.2 per cent.; field team No. 14, Miami 
Coal Co. team No. 2, of Clinton, Capt. George Waters, 94.8 per 
cent.; field team No. 18, Bunsen Coal Co. team No. 2, of 
Universal, Capt. Archie Donald, 94.6 per cent.; field team No. 
16, Bunsen Coal Co. team No. 3, of Clinton, Capt. George Mc- 
Nair, 94.4 per cent.; field team No. 9, Knox Coal and Manu- 
facturing Co. team No. 1, of Bicknell, Capt. Andrew Henderson, 
94.2 per cent.; field team No. 6, Oliphant-Johnson Coal Co., of 
Bruceville, Capt. John McArthur, 93.8 per cent.; field team No. 
25, Tecumseh Mining Co. team No. 1, of Bicknell, Capt. Robert 
E. Collins, 93 per cent.; field team No. 22, Miami Coal Co. team 
No. 5, of Clinton, Capt. Joseph Beno, 92.8 per cent.; field team 
No. 26, Jackson Hill Coal and Coke Co., of Sullivan, Capt. J. H. 
Needhammer, 92.6 plus; field team No. 21, American Coal Min- 
ing Co., of Bicknell, Capt. R. R. Cook, 92.6 minus; field team No. 
11, Ayrshire Coal Co., of Winslow, Capt. George Wickwear, 92.4 
er cent.; field team No. 23, Local Union No. 2121 (United 
ine Workers of America), of Jasonville, Capt. E. R. Devlin, 
92 per cent.; field team No. 2, Clinton Coal Co., of Clinton, 
Capt. William Burton, 91.8 per cent.; field team No. 15, Knox 
Coal and Mining Co., of Bicknell, Capt. Thomas Logan, 90.8 
per cent.; field team No. 28, Vandalia Coal Co., of Gilmour, 
Capt. James Brown, 90.4 per cent.; field team No. 8, Green 
Valley Coal Co., of Jasonville, Capt. Thomas C. Dickenson, 
90.2 per cent.; field team No. 17, Princeton Coal Co., of Prince- 
ton, Capt. F. D. Thurber, 90 per cent.; field team No. 1, Van- 
dalia Coal Co. team No. 9, of Clinton, Capt. Charles C. Dodge, 
$9.6 per cent.; field team No. 5, J. K. Dering Coal Co.. team No. 
8, of Clinton, Capt. John Stevely, 88.4 per. cent.; field team No. 


13, Vandalia Coal Co. of Latta’s Creek, Capt. John P. Dagan, 


87.2 per cent.; field team No. 3, Tecumseh Mining Co., of Bick- 
nell, Capt. John Chenye, 85.8 per cent.; field team No. 20, Clin- 
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ONE OF THE TEAMS IN ACTION 


ton Coal Co. team No. 3, of Clinton, Capt. Thomas C. Dickenson, 
85.6 per cent.; field team No. 27, Miami Coal Co. team No 6, 
of Clinton, Capt. H. S. Call, 84.6 per cent.; field team No. 24, 
Miami Coal Co. team No. 4, of Clinton, Capt. John Gray, 81.2 
per cent 

Field team No. 30 was composed of young girls—all daugh~ 
ters of miners—captained by Mary Stevely. Although dress~— 
ing no wounds below the hips these girls were recorded 
for an average of 88 per cent. Their principal competitors 
were the members of field team No. 24, Miami Coal Co. team 
No. 4, under John Gray. All members of this team are 
“trapper boys.” 


Among the prizes given these teams were American Red 
Cross Society certificates, Justrite lamps, subscriptions to 
“Coal Age,” first-aid cabinets, Baldwin lamps, first-aid charts 
and manuals, subscriptions to the United Mine Workers’ 
“Journal,” aluminum dinner buckets, tobacco and cigars, 
clothes brushes, scarfpins, a rocking chair, an alarm clock 
and a hand axe. The girls received aluminum stew Kettles 
and table lamps, while the boys received pocket knives. 

Among the donations for prizes was some cash money. 
However, it is an unwritten law in Indiana that no cash 
prizes be given. This is done with the idea of discouraging 
any professional spirit that it might engender. All money 
used is for the purchase of first-aid supplies. All of the 
prizes are practical gifts, while each participant was pre- 
sented with a metal first-aid packet. 

Every member of a team received one of the bronze meet 
medals. These were unique in design and in accord with orig- 
inal ideas of, Dr. August F. Knoefel, of Terre Haute, who is 
heading the first-aid movement in Indiana. They bear the fig- 
ure of the Good Samaritan of Biblical days. 

The problems given were as follows: 

1. Driver wearing gauntlet gloves jumps off moving car to 
sprag it; the cuff of one of the gloves catches on corner 
of car; this causes him to fall under car. He sustains the 
following injuries: Dislocation of left hip; simple fracture 
of right arm 4 in. above elbow; in shock; treat. 

2. A miner goes into old rooms in search of empty powder 
cans and because he does not smell gas he is under the im- 
pression that there is none present. However, it is present 
and is ignited by his naked light. He receives burns over his 
entire body above waist line; this includes-head, face, neck, 
upper extremities chest and back; conscious; in shock; treat. 

3. A miner fails to sound roof in his room before starting 
to work; while loading his car he is caught by a fall of slate 
and receives the following injuries: Compound fracture of 
left thigh 3 in. above knee, profuse bleeding; wound on 
back between shoulders, blood oozing; in shock; treat. 

4. A machine runner pulls the machine cable across trolley 
to feed wires on other side. In doing this the trolley wire 
is pulled down and falls on outer side of left arm 2 in. above 
elbow, causing a burn at that point; he is rendered uncon- 
scious. Rescue and treat; improvise stretcher and transport 
patient 80 ft. 
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SECOND EXPLOSION WITH BLACK POWDER 


5. Miner rides trip between two cars; going around a 
curve he is caught between corners of cars and sustains 
following injuries: Wound in left groin, blood oozing; simple 
fracture of left leg in lower third; bones of right foot frac- 
tured; in shock. Treat; transport patient 100 ft., using Bureau 
of Mines drill. 


There was one tie among the teams in solving these prob- 
lems. This occurred between field teams Nos. 21 and 26, 
representing the American Coal Mining Co., of Bicknell, Capt. 
R. R. Cook,'and the Jackson Hill Coal and Coke Co., of Sulli- 
van, Capt. J. H. Needhammer. They were given a problem 
to determine this tie, field team No. 26 winning. The prob- 
lem was as follows: 


A shotfirer lights a shot in his room, then goes into an ad- 
jacent room. While there one of the shots breaks through the 
rib, Knocking some props out. He is struck by the coal from 
the rib, sustaining- the following injuries: Wound on outer 
side of right thigh, practically no bleeding; fracture of right 
collar bone; in shock. Treat. 


At a given signal a dozen or more boy scouts came out of 
a tent occupied by Dr. August F. Knoefel at the edge of the 
field, and ran to the judges, for whom they were acting as 
pages. Each carried the next problem. Another copy was 
handed to P. A. Krogsdahl of the Bureau of Mines, who 
read it through a megaphone for the benefit of the audience. 
The doctors who acted as judges gave copies to the teams, and 
a signal gave all permission to go to work. 

To the west of the field a short distance was the plot laid 
off for the coal-dust-explosion demonstration, carried on under 
the direction of Foreman Miner G. T. Powell, of the Bureau 
of Mines. The long entryway was a continual source of 
curiosity to the unitiated, and ‘‘Bertha,” the home-made can- 
non constructed last year under Doctor Knoefel’s direction, 
was covered with heavy logs to keep her from “bucking” and 
giving the teams some actual experience. 

As each team finished a problem the reports of the judges 
were carried by the pages to the recorder’s tent, where D. J. 
Parker, mining engineer, of Pittsburgh, and H. I. Smith, divi- 
sion engineer, or Urbana, Ill., both of the Bureau of Mines, 
were kept busy. The Indiana system of recording was car- 
ried out to perfection by Doctor Knoefel, according to his 
own ideas. This method is simple and practically eliminates 
any chance for error, being so arranged that within 5 min. 
after the last score card has been turned in it is possible to 
ascertain if any ties exist. 

Particular attention was called to some of the rules, and 
the judges were instructed to insist on their enforcement. 


These were rules 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 and 27, and were as follows: 


7. Preceding all events it shall be the duty of the captain 
of each team to see that all triangular bandages are unfolded, 
as no folded triangles will be permitted, except those that are 
folded during the event for which they are to be used. 

8. All splints and padding for the same must be prepared 
during the event for which they are to be used. 





TEAM NO. 11 IN STRETCHER DRILL 


9. The triangular bandage shall be the standard used in the 
contest. 

10. All open wounds must be covered with the bandage 
compress of proper size. The standard bandage compresses 
are as follows: Small bandage compress, used as finger 
dressing; medium bandage compress, used in dressing small 
wounds; large bandage compress, used in dressing large 
wounds. ns 

11. In dressing all burns in contest work, it is suggested 
that plain sterile gauze be used, to prevent staining the 
skin which follows use of picric-acid gauze. 

27. The judges have been instructed to discount a team 
18 points for applying a dressing to the wrong limb or 
the wrong side of the body. The eighteen points are made up 
as follows: Lack of attention, 2; not locating injury, 4; im- 
proper treatment, 12. 


Three good explosion demonstrations were given, show- 
ing the safety of permissible explosives and the danger of 
black powder resulting from blownout shots in dusty mines. 
A long chamber had been constructed for these tests and on 
the final explosion, the second with black powder, a large 
portion of it was destroyed by the force of the blast. 

The increased use of permissible explosives throughout the 
country has been a great step toward increased safety. How- 
ever, Indiana is backward in this respect. It is believed 
that within the next two years a majority of the coal produc- 
ers will make the change. Indiana is one of the few states 
where the use of “permissibles” is not general, and Indiana 
coaldust is inflammable. ; 

All teams participating in the meet had plenty of material 
and none were forced to send to the city for any forgotten 
supplies. Three weeks preceding the affair Doctor Knoefel 
sent to each team an adequate list of suggested material for 
contest work. 

The sun was sinking below the Western horizon when the 
tie between field teams Nos. 21 and 26 was worked off, and 
all teams were packing up their materials. The banquet 
in the basement of the Christian Church marked the final 
event of a successful day. More than 300 people were seated 
at the tables. 

Doctor Knoefel was the first speaker introduced. He spoke 
comforting words to those who did not win first place and 
congratulated the leading prize winners, but declared that 
the greatest prize any man could receive was the knowledge 
and assurance that he could help an injured fellow-worker. 

Before the teams voted on the city at which to hold the 
meet next year, the state song, “On the Banks of the Wabash,” 
was sung by a male quartet, all present joining in the 
chorus. Linton and Jasonville were the contesting cities, the 
latter being selected. Prizes were then distributed, and each 
winner was asked to make a short talk. Some responded while 
others did not. Suspense was maintained through the fact 
that the list was read backward—the winner of the first 
prize and the cups being held until the last. 





ANOTHER TEAM IN ACTION 


October 7%, 1916 








SYNOPSIS—On Sept. 23 the Susquehanna and 
Lytle coal companies held their seventh annual 
meet with forty-six teams, six of which were of 
breaker boys. One of these boys’ teams carried off 
the honors in the one-man event. The company 
dispensed with the elimination contest. 








The Susquehanna Coal Co. and the Lytle Coal Co. 
held their seventh annual intercompany contest at Edge- 
wood Park, Shamokin, Penn., on Sept. 23, 1916, and it 
proved by its success that the interest in first-aid work is 
growing year by year. There were 46 teams in the com- 
petition, containing 287 members including captains and 
patients. 

When first-aid work first started in the anthracite 
region there was some discussion as to the payment of 
men for taking part in first-aid practice. The men felt it 
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The practice at the Susquehanna meet is to have all 
the teams work at the same time and to have three judges 
who examine all the patients. The actual bandaging takes 





about 5 min., but the judging of any event takes half 


an hour. The three judges were Dr. J. B. Rogers, of 
Pottsville, Dr. D. H. Lake, of Kingston, and Dr. J. W. 
Geist, of Wilkes-Barre. 

There were six teams of breaker boys in the contest 
and one of these—that of the boys from the Pennsylvania 
colliery at Mount Carmel—distinguished itself by carry- 
ing off the prize for the one-man event. The team of 
men from the same colliery had to take second place, but 
it succeeded in obtaining a score only inferior to that 
made by these clever breaker boys and in beating all the 
rest of the field. 

The outside team of the William Penn colliery took 
first prize in the two-man event with the outside team of 
the Scott colliery a close second. These men, as also the 





AS ALL 46 TEAMS WORK AT ONE TIME THE SCENE FROM THE GRANDSTAND IS QUITE ANIMATED 


was a humanitarian work and should not be compensated, 
while the operators were quite willing to pay those who 
worked at it out of the regular working hours. A com- 
promise was effected by which the teams practiced in 
company time at the expense of the company and attended 
the lectures in their own time. 

This arrangement worked quite satisfactorily, and the 
interest in first-aid has consequently grown steadily. As 
large numbers of contestants and guests attend these 
meets, special trains are run by the two coal companies. 
One train comes from Minersville over the Philadelphia 
& Reading Ry., another from Williamstown over the 
Pennsylvania R.R., and a third from Wilkes-Barre over 
the same road. By making an early start they manage to 
arrive in Shamokin by 9:30 a.m., after which it is only 
a short trolley ride to Edgewood Park. 


winners in the one-man event, were each recipients of the 
Susquehanna Coal Co.’s handsome French bronze medals. 

The three-man event fell to the Hickory Ridge colliery 
team of Shamokin, the No. 2 slope team from No. 5 
colliery taking second place. After this event was de- 
cided adjournment was taken for lunch, which was served 
in the grove adjacent. A thunder shower followed the 
repast and rendered the ground unsuited for any further 
contest. The full-team event was therefore held in the 
Pavilion, and victory fell to the outside team of Richards 
colliery, Mount Carmel, with Dennis Burke, captain ; 
Jake Hollister, George Becker, Owen Rodgers, Jess Sing- 
ley and Charles Trewella, members. The team from No. 
2 shaft of No. 5 colliery, Nanticoke, took second place. 

The Glen Lyon breaker boys took the leading place 
away from the boys of the Pennsylvania colliery who 
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OUTSIDE TEAM, RICHARDS MINE, MOUNT CARMEL 
Who were the winners of the full-team event 


won it the year before. However, these latter boys feel 
more than compensated by the fact that they beat the 
whole field in the one-man event. The roster “of the 
Glen Lyon breaker boys is as follows: Otto Sutter, cap- 
tain; Louis Wright, Stanley Doliba, Stanley Vinchkoski, 
Russel Evans and Charles Wright. This year the com- 
pany dispensed with the elimination contest and the ab- 
sence of it was so favorably commented on that it seems 
hkely that it will not be revived in the future. 

After a march past the grandstand, Robert J. Quin, the 
general manager, Morris Williams, the president of the 
Susquehanna Coal Co., and W. J. Richards, the president 
of the Philadelphia & Reading .Coal.and Iron Co., ad- 
dressed the assemblage. The “Susquehanna” and “Read- 
ing” are reciprocating honors and favors. It will be re- 
called that Morris Williams attended the Reading meet 
at Lakeside Park on the Saturday preceding, and it is 
to be noted that the Susquehanna sent its winning teams 
in the cup contest of last year to the Reading contest of 
this year and, it may be added, the winners at the 
Reading contest were present at the meet just described. 


rare. tae 


VICTORIOUS BREAKER-BOY TEAM FROM GLEN LYON 
To whom the ‘‘Pennsyl breakies’” had to make way 


At the entrance to the Edgewood Park grandstand the 
Susquehanna and Lytle coal companies made a display 
of the improvements installed at their mines during the 
past year and of plans proposed and to be adopted for 

the prevention of accidents. Among others was a device 

for notifying loaders that a man was in the coal bin and 
the load should not be discharged. The company employs 
from 12,000 to 13,000 men, and of these about 1,000 men 
are principally otimaged in ‘the protection of their fellows 
from the dangers of mining. ‘i ‘ 

The company, having given such evidence of its will- 
ingness to expend money “and effort in promoting safety, 
appeals strongly to its men on its exhibit board, asking 
ihem to do their part in avoiding accidents; and every 
symptom indicates that they will not be slow in answer- 
ing that appeal satisfactorily. 

A feature in the Susquehanna meet is its excellent 
musical accompaniment. While the first-aid teams were 
busy bandaging imaginary injuries, the Shenandoah 
and Shamokin bands on the grandstand alternately played 
classical music, varying their work with vocal selections. 
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EXHIBIT OF SAFETY DEPARTMENT FEATURE! 


ER 1U00 MEN ARE EMPLOYED @ 
TO LOOK AFTER YOUR SAFETY ® x 





THIS SAFETY EXHIBIT IS PECULIAR TO THE SUSQUEHANNA MEET AND IT PERFORMS VALUABLE WORK 
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Eyesight Dangers in Mining 


We have a way of emphasizing the specific and the 
principal dangers of an industry to the exclusion of other 
dangers which are neither principal nor specific. Falls 
of ground are almost exclusively hazards of mining and 
the main part of the minet’s risk is from this single 
eause. Moreover, the injuries so suffered are quite fre- 
quently fatal. Consequently, most of our energy is 
expended in meeting these dangers. 

C. W. Goodale, at a session of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers at Bisbee, Ariz., recently declared 
that it was easier to reduce loss of life in mining than 
in smelting, because the minds of the workers could 
be easily trained to precaution against a single well- 
recognized danger, whereas it was hard to line them up 
against the multifarious and often unrecognized dangers 
to which men in smelteries are exposed. 

What is true of the miner is equally true of the oper- 
ator. He has falls of roof on his mind all the time, 
and this is doubtless fortunate. But he must not forget 
those men who are not so exposed and who yet need 
his care and protection. Though mining is not a manu- 
facturing business, the operator has many men working 
for him who are engaged in the work of fabrication— 
men who are making, grinding and repairing tools. For 
the protection of their eyes such employees need goggles 
just as much as the men in a machine shop. 

No one can be sure how far the wearing of goggles 
may go. In years past only men of leisure wore gloves. 
It was considered an effeminate folly, and some of us 
can well remember being “jolted” by miners when we 
wore gloves underground. But times have changed. Now, 
most mine men use gloves, for the most part cheap can- 
vas substitutes of the daintier gloves of early time; but 
they keep the hands free from cuts and protect them 
from some of the bruises they would otherwise sustain, 
and such care for their condition gives the miner’s hands 
a better appearance on the street and in the home. 

Goggles are being worn quite generally by automobilists 
to protect their eyes from dust and from the blinding ef- 
fects of wind on bare eyes. It may not be many years before 
miners, who need them much more than do automobilists, 
will adopt them also. They cannot discommode or dis- 
figure them any more than they do the man or woman 
speeding along in a motor car. 

Of course the miner who does not need glasses to 
correct the refractive errors of his eyes will not wear 
goggles on going below ground in cold weather because 
the moisture in the mine will becloud them until the 
glasses rise to the mine temperature. But he may well 
use them while at his duty, and he will find doubtless no 
little comfort from the practice. 

For the present the goggle will find its principal use 
where the dust from tipples blows in a heavy cloud, 
in the grinding and repairing of tools, and in working 
before the coke ovens. That their use will extend rapidly 
is our prediction, especially when men learn that the 
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ability to endure discomforts and confront dangers is 
not so important as the ability to avoid them. In earlier 
days many people suffered from pneumonia and died 
from it because they prided themselves that they were 
superior to umbrellas, raincoats and overshoes. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has for a long time supplied 
goggles to the men in its mine-car repair shops. The 
company is now engaging the services of an optometrist 
so that the goggle glasses may be fitted to the ocular 
needs of the men to the end that the use of the goggles 
may not reduce the efficiency of the employees or expose 
them to dangers arising from imperfect vision. 


@ 
Pocket Manual om Rescue Work 


The United States Bureau of Mines has just published 
a booklet entitled “Rescue and Recovery Operations in 
Mines After Fires and Explosions,” James W. Paul and 
H. M - Wolflin being the authors. The former discusses 
coal-mining and the latter metal-mining conditions. The 
meaty material contained in the booklet is rendered even 
more valuable by its being bound in a form that enables 
it to be conveniently carried in the pocket. For those 
who will doubtless come to need it more and more as a ref- 
erence book the Superintendent of Documents has pro- 
vided a red buckram binding instead of its ordinary paper 
covers. ) 

It confronts from the beginning the deceptive proverb 
that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure” 
by stating that “so many explosions have occurred in 
well-equipped mines that preparation for emergencies 
should be made at all mines, especially at those where all 
the known accident-preventive methods are not in use.” 
No mine can be so well safeguarded that proper prepara- 
tion for accident can be overlooked or ignored, and officials 
are rightly instructed to ascertain “where material and 
tools” for rescue work “may be quickly obtained at the 
mine or supply stations or from adjoining mines and from 
the nearest jobbers, saw mills, planing mills and whole- 
sale houses.” 

There are many officials in mines that are worked by 
open lights who would not know where to go to obtain 
safety lamps with which to equip their rescue crews. They 
have given the matter no consideration, as if their mines 
were absolutely safe and they could never experience an 
explosion or a mine fire. The problem of preparedness 
has never been studied. To consider it would be regarded 
as conjuring up an unpleasant vision or expending time 
and money on an unlikely contingency. So when the 
event which has been but little anticipated occurs, there 
is no recognized mode of meeting the difficulty, and de- 
lays result for which later planning can never atone. 

In this work of preparedness the placing of this book 
and others such as Garforth’s in places where they may 
readily be found is to be recommended. If the men in 
charge are too much harassed and worried to read it in 
such a time of stress, someone may be found to check up 
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its counsels and provide in due order the material and 
assistance which is so essential to the work of rescue. 

The book emphasizes the need that many rescue men 
be available around the mines. The trained crew of a 
Bureau of Mines car is quite inadequate for rescue work 
and should be supplemented by local men with apparatus. 
he booklet recommends that there should be in each 
case of recovery, 5 crews, each of 5 men, and at least 15 
sets of apparatus, for rescue work cannot be conducted 
by tired crews. It is hard work, and to perform it suc- 
cessfully the men must labor in shifts for four hours only, 
being two hours at actual work and acting for two hours 
as a reserve. 

This little volume may, of course, contain some mat- 
ters of a debatable character, but if it meets with the ap- 
proval of the inspectorate in any state, it might well be 
honored as a text-book and used as the basis for examina- 
tion of mine foremen and others. Its introduction as a 
textbook in mining schools and institutes is to be antici- 
pated with confidence. It arouses much thought on mat- 
ters which are of the utmost importance and to which 
too little attention has hitherto been given. 


& 


Maps and Charts That Deceive 


Where all the facts are not known, nothing is more 
deceptive than a map; for what is omitted on it is be- 
lieved to be nonexistent, and whatever is outlined even 
with broken lines is considered as the outcome of a care- 
ful survey. It seems sometimes impossible to tell “the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth” in a 
map or sketch. 

Let us suppose a piece of coal has been taken out and 
a surveyor is called in. He succeeds perhaps only after 
much difficulty in locating two or three places at which 
he is able to enter the edge of the old workings. He can- 
not survey between the points because of fallen rock. On 
his map he draws a dotted line between the points ascer- 
tained, representing what he has good reason to believe 
will delimit the working place which cut both of them 
off, judging by the orientation of the rib of the place at 
all points, where he has been fortunate enough to pene- 
trate the working. E 

He takes his map into court and swears that this dot- 
ted line represents the line as he surmises it would be 
found could it be located by a painstaking survey, while 
he declares that the solid lines exhibit areas properly sur- 
veyed. The jury and even the opposing counsel accept 
the dotted line as final. They seem hypnotized by it. 

The draftsman who made a broken line, who swore it 
was merely the best guess possible under the circum- 
stances, can hardly undo the spell cast by his work. If, 
however, he had failed to draw the line and left it un- 
determined and unindicated, what a time he would have 
had to convince the jury that a working place did almost 
certainly connect in some way the several points located. 

Years ago, the maps of the world showed the South 
Pole a white void surrounded by blue sea, and the public 
needed no Shackleton to tell them that there was a con- 
tinent where that white void appeared. There was no 
way of expressing the unknown, and the clumsy attempts 
of the geographers could but convey to the mind of the 
layman the idea that a mammoth and symmetrical con- 
tinent lay in that silent and mysterious unexplored region. 
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The map to the lay mind is an instrument of perfect 
expression. It admits of no “ifs and ands.” The dotted 
line is not a sufficient symbol of uncertainty; the un- 
colored area is not the infallible sign of the unexplored, 
for both these signs have other uses. The dotted line, for 
instance, may show merely another kind of thing—a road 
perchance, a surface building, the definitely located out- 
line of an edifice removed or yet to be built, or let us 
say, a water course which frequently runs dry. There is 
no universal symbol of doubt, and when one looks at a 
map one is seemingly convinced that, while untruth may 
be found in the presentation, certain it is that no attempt 
is being made to express doubt or probability. 

How unfortunately do our geologists deceive us—and 
indeed themselves—with their stratigraphic charts. View 
for instance a couple of cross-sections from the Pennsyl- 
vania Topographic and Geological Commission’s Reports, 
1906-1908, reproduced as a plate in Ries’ authoritative 
“Economic Geology,” just appearing in its fourth edition. 
In this cut the various formations—Chemung, Portage 
and Hamilton—are represented as if approximately 
parallel to the surface measures and as almost of un- 
changing thickness. 

In short, they appear as they might if drawn with a 
road pen somewhat well distended, and the lines are solid 
as if no doubt whatever existed in the mind of the geol- 
ogist about the thickness and conformability of the meas- 
ures. The smirk stiffness of the lines silently gives the 
lie to the story of unequal tectonic movement, unequal 
stress, the crumpling of weak beds, the inequality of de- 
position and the tectonic movements which preceded the 
deposition of later beds and caused synclines and anti- 
clines of a different order to those we now so industriously 
chart. Yet these earlier foldings have doubtless a consid- 
erable effect on the location of oil and gas as we should 
doubtless find could we but trace them. 

But those solid lines, those graceful curves, those con- 
tinuous waves from crop to crop, they lull us sensuously 
to sleep. Who would think in following them that there 
were variations almost as marvelous and yet as certainly 
to be anticipated as those exhibited by N. H. Darton in 
his address to the New York section of the American 
iustitute of Mining Engineers, one of which illustrations 
of the variation in tectonic movement appears in his 
bulletin on the “Occurrence of Explosive Gases in Coal 
Mines.” 

Unfortunately, these lines which mask the cataclysms 
by which the earth reached its present form give us such 
confidence we ask nothing further; but while there is a 
doubt is it too much to ask that some one have pity on 
us and give us some cross-sections, which, while they will 
cover equally large areas, will at the same time be more 
nearly correct? Or, meanwhile, will not the geologists 
gives us at least a warning when publishing such charts 
so that when poring over their books we may not go too 
widely astray ? 

Government Attorneys Open 

Winter Campaign 


One can always be sure that summer is actually past 
and legal vacations over when the news goes forth that 
in some governmental tribunal the Attorney General’s 
office at Washington is praying to have the various an- 
thracite producing and carrying companies enjoined to 
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conduct their business in some new manner. Memory fails 
to serve exactly when this began, but we do know that 
always in the interim the people continued to need coal 
and the mining companies have done their best to meet 
that need. In the meantime, though, the wonderful law 
of succession has never failed to change the personnel of 
the administrative department of our Government, and 
with legal and political reputations to be established and 
maintained, we sometimes are wont to wonder if the an- 
thracite case is not made to serve this purpose, particularly 
because of its spectacular appeal to the general public. 
Surely the celebrated case of Jarndyce vs. Jarndyce has 
nothing in comparison with Government vs. Anthracite. 
Could it be, too, that the present activity in this direction 
may have something to do with the impending presidental 
election, for the intimation is broached that we are to 
have a decision before the first of November. One never 
can tell. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Injury to Outsider on Mining Property—One injured while 
walking along a roadway near a coal tipple, through being 
struck by a timber thrown or falling from the tipple, is not 
to be regarded as a trespasser if the roadway was used gen- 
erally by the public. (Alabama Supreme Court, Barney Coal 
Co. vs. Hyche, 72 Southern Reporter, 433.) 


Invalid Promise to Pay Third Person’s Debt—Plaintiff coal 
company, having sold and delivered fucl to a third person 
on whose sole credit the sale was made, is not entitled to 
collect the amount from defendant, who succeeded to such 
third person’s business, on a mere verbal promise to pay 
the plaintiff's claim. A promise to pay another person’s 
matured debt is not enforceable unless reduced to writing. 
(Kansas Supreme Court, Atlas Coal Co. vs. Tomkins, 158 
Pacific Reporter, 1,106.) 


Computation of Corporate Taxes Against Mining Com- 
panieS—In assessing taxes against the income of a mining 
corporation under the Federal Corporation Excise Tax Law, 
the company is entitled to a deduction from the full value 
of coal mined to cover depreciation in the value of the 
mining property through removal of such coal. (United 
States District Court, Middle District of Pennsylvania; Forty 
Fort Coal Co. vs. Kirkendall; 233 Federal Reporter, 704.) 


Demurrage Under Vessel Charters—Where a charter of a 
vessel, to carry coal for as many voyages as could be made 
in coastwise trade until the substitution of another vessel, 
contained provisions for demurrage and exempted the owner 
from liability for dangers of the seas and risks of navigation, 
loss of the vessel by storm before such substitution did not 
prevent the owner from recovering demurrage which accrued 
previously. (Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court, Coast- 
wise Transportation Co. vs. New England Coal and Coke Co., 
112 Northeastern Reporter, 638.) 

Negligence Essential to Liability for Injury—Before an 
operator’s violation of a provision of the Pennsylvania An- 
thracite Act can render him liable for injury to a miner, it 
must appear that the violation was the direct cause of the 
injury. There can be no recovery for injury resulting from 
the fall of part of a mine roof, in the absence of proof as to 
the cause of the fall, when it appears that the place had 
been tested with reasonable diligence and was regarded as 
safe. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, Rekiec vs. Delaware & 
Hudson Co., 97 Atlantic Reporter, 576.) 

Effect of Indiana Employers’ Liability Law—The Indiana 
statute, which declares that the fact that inherent or ap- 
parent danger or hazard has contributed to an employee’s 
injury shall be no defense to the employer’s liability, does 
not dispense with negligence as an essential element of lia- 
bility, and an employer may still evade liability unless it be 
shown that he knew, or was fairly chargeable with knowl- 
edge, of the existence of the particular danger which resulted 
in an employee’s injury. (Indiana Appellate Court, S. W. 
Little Coal Co. vs. O’Brien, 113 Northeastern Reporter, 465.) 


Statutory Duty of Mine Foreman; Scope of Miner’s Em- 
ployment—The Pennsylvania Bituminous Coal Act of May 
17, 1893, does not make instruction of inexperienced miners 
a part of the statutory duties of a certified mine foreman; 
this responsibility remains with the employing operator. Nor 
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injury to a miner 
while assisting a co-employee at the latter’s request, under 
circumstances indicating that the co-employee was authorized 
to require the assistance, on the ground that the injured 
man acted beyond the scope of his employment, where he 
was not specifically instructed as to his duties. (Pennsylva- 
nia Supreme Court, Smiers vs. Ford Collieries Co., 97 Atlantic 
Reporter, 577.) 

Care Required Toward Mere Licensees on Premises—In 
dismissing suit brought against a coal-mining company on 
account of the death of a temporarily laid-off employee who 
was killed through an explosion of powder while on the com- 
pany’s premises to assist another employee in procuring tools, 
it is held that the case comes within the general rule of 
law that an owner of premises is not responsible for injury 
to a mere licensee unless resulting from willfulness or malice. 
There is, however, a duty to warn such persons against immi- 
nent dangers to which they are exposed with the knowledge 
of the owner of the premises or his representatives. (Ten- 
nessee Supreme Court, Willoughby vs. Westborne Coal Co., 180 
Southwestern Reporter, 322.) 

Kansas Workmen’s Compensation Act Applied—A Kansas 
miner is entitled to compensation under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law of his state for injury sustained under the 
following described circumstances: At the end of a day’s 
work, he changed his clothes, and still carrying a miner’s 
lamp, started toward the bottom of the shaft with the in- 
tention of ascending to the top of the mine. About 200 ft. 
from the room where he had been at work and about one- 
half mile from the bottom of the shaft, his face came in 
contact with a piece of slate, which was hanging from the 
roof of the mine, and the sight of one of his eyes was thereby 
destroyed. (Kansas Supreme Court, Sedlock vs. Carr Coal 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 159 Pacific Reporter, 9.) 

Routing of Shipments—A railway company which operated 
a direct intrastate line between two points on which the rate 
on coal was $1.28 was not entitled to make delivery over 
another, but a longer and interstate line between the same 
points, and to recover the higher rate of $2 applicable to 
that line, there being no good reason for the routing at the 
higher rate. Where a contract for the transportation of 
freight gives the carrier an option between routes, the op- 
tion must be exercised with regard for the interest of the 
shipper. To justify the carrier in using the more expensive 
route, it must be at the shipper’s or the consignee’s request, 
or because of some reasonable necessity for routing under the 
higher rate. (Minnesota Supreme Court, Solum vs. Northern 
Pacific Railway Co., 157 Northwestern Reporter, 966.) 

Injury to Trespassers; Excessiveness of Verdict—A coal- 
mining company’s employee’s minor son was injured while 
gathering coal for his family’s use about the company’s 
tipple, the accident resulting from a car breaking away on 
an incline. There was no negligence toward the boy after 
his peril was, or could reasonably have been, discovered, al- 
though the company may have been chargeable with neglect 
to keep the appliances of the car in reasonably safe condi- 
tion—a matter of which a mere trespasser is not legally en- 
titled to complain. Held, that unless the company had agreed 
to permit employees to gather coal under such circumstances 
for their own personal use, or had acquiesced in their custom 
of doing so, the injured boy was a trespasser and damages 
cannot be recovered on account of the accident. In any event, 
$7,000 is excessive recovery for the injury, consisting of 
fracture of the skull which will not cause any permanent 
disability. (Kentucky Court of Appeals, Dozier vs. Carter 
Coal Co., 186 Southwestern Reporter, 140.) 

Pennsylvania Mine Foreman Law; Supplying Props; Safety 
of Rooft—The circumstance that a Pennsylvania certified mine 
foreman may be entrusted with duties pertaining to measur- 
ing of coal, dealing out supplies, etc. makes him no less a 
state officer, so far as concerns the operator’s liability for in- 
jury to an employee resulting from breach of the foreman’s 
statutory duties. A Pennsylvania mine owner is not respon- 
sible for injury resulting from negligence of the foreman or 
his assistant in failing to make their daily inspection, or in 
conducting it so carelessly that dangerous conditions were not 
detected, in the absence of proof that such owner knew that. 
the foreman or his assistant was not properly discharging 
his statutory duty. Nor may an operator be held to have 
failed to supply props, as required by the Pennsylvania law, 
merely because they were not piled in the galleries, where 
they would have obstructed operations; it appearing that suf- 
ficient props were always available elsewhere as needed and 
ready for the foreman’s direction for their use. That a 
mine gallery roof had stood for two.years before a miner 
was injured by falling rock precludes a finding that the mine 
owner was negligent in the original construction of the gal- 


lery. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit; 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. vs. Washko; 213 Federal Reporter, 
42.) 
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Improving the Coal Iladustry 


Letter No. 1—W. H. Noone might now fully explain 
his proposed method of improving the coal industry by 
the bonus system mentioned in his prize letter that 
appeared in Coal Age, Sept. 23, p. 507%. Perhaps, he 
means to give bonuses to all employees, from the 
president down, which in short would raise the wages 
all around. By so doing, does he expect that the pro- 
duction per man will be increased and the cost per ton 
lowered ? 

The chief desire of all operators at the present day 
and in the past has been to lower the cost of production, 
and they frequently succeed in doing this, when increased 
wages, shorter hours and higher cost of materials are 
all taken into consideration. But the margin between 
the cost of production and the selling price does not 
increase, and it would be interesting to know how Mr. 
Noone proposes to increase this margin by giving bonuses 
to employees; and, further, if the giving of bonuses will 
not increase this margin how will the industry be 
improved ? 

When a number of operators, in any locality, succeed 
in lowering the cost per ton, and the production is 
shghtly over the demand, they begin to offer coal at a 
reduced price. Will Mr. Noone say how his bonus 
scheme will prevent this? Also, they ship coal that has 
not been sold and offer it at a price below the cost of 
production—a suicidal policy. How will the giving of 
bonuses stop that? 

This question should not be allowed to rest until it 
has been threshed out to a finish if the industry has to 
be improved. ‘Therefore, I want to ask Mr. Noone to 
explain how his bonus system will remove ten sales-agents 
whose work can be done by one ? SAMUEL DEAN. 

Delagua, Colo. 








Letter No. 2—In reading the various letters offering 
suggestions in regard to improving the coal industry, 
which appeared in Coal Age, Sept. 23, pp. 505-507, I 
notice one statement in the letter of C. 8. Schwartz, 
Blairsville, Penn., that touched a sensitive chord. 

Mr. Schwartz says, “Decline to recognize or deal with 
the union, until the strike clause has been eliminated from 
their by-laws or regulations.” I have been wondering how 
the following of this suggestion, by coal operators gener- 
ally, would better conditions in the mine and improve the 
coal-mining industry. I want to ask Mr. Schwartz to 
glance back to the days of nonunionism in 1894, when 
coal was being mined at a rate that did not afford a living 
wage. At that time miners were paid 35c. a ton and had 
to go to work before daylight and come home after dark, 
in order to maintain their families. There was little in 
a miner’s life but slavery. 

Compare conditions then with those at the present 
time. Although miners are now getting little more than 
a living wage, they reach home by 4 p.m., which gives 
them two hours of sunshine to recuperate their bodies 
and fit themselves for another day in the mine. This 


respite from toil also acts as an education that enables a 
miner to perform his work more intelligently than he did 
20 years ago. In nonunion days, a mine foreman was 
obliged to work for a salary of $75 a month, while now he 
is able to render a better service and, for this increased 
efficiency, he receives $100 a month for which he has 
unionism to thank. 

I agree with Mr. Schwartz in everything, except in the 
stand he takes against the miners’ union. I was once a 
union miner myself; and while I do not believe in strikes, 
as I think there are other ways of settling differences be- 
tween the men and their employers, I feel that when the 
miners’ organization is properly controlled there is a great 
benefit to the men from this source. I think that union- 
ism should be recognized and that such recognition would 
go far toward establishing good relations between em- 
ployer and employee. Ex-MINeEr. 

Madera, Penn. 


# 
Safety in Wise Policy in Mining 


Letter No. 1—One of the causes of friction between 
miners and operators is an unwise insistence, by either 
party, upon its supposed rights in regard to a trivial 
matter. The rights claimed may be poorly defined, or 
not defined at all, in the contract between the parties. — 

It is often amusing to think how much importance is 
attached to little matters that could have been adjusted 
amicably if approached in a fair-minded manner. Friction 
arising from this or any other source is an element that 
indirectly impairs the safety of mining operations and 
-should always be avoided by a wise manager, whose 
policy should be to avoid such chances of friction with 
his employees. 

It was seemingly an unwise thing for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., Coal Department, 
and its employees, at the Taylor colliery, to allow the 
question of payment for coal loaded without checks to 
be referred to the Conciliation Board, as reported in 
Coal Age, Sept. 16, p. 463. The matter in dispute was 
of little importance. According to the report, the miners 
wanted the money for these lost cars divided equally be- 
tween them, while the company claimed that it might 
be called upon to pay for those cars should a miner — 
succeed in substantiating his claim to having loaded 
them. If credited to the miners, the company would be 
paying twice for the same coal. 

In my opinion this was too small a grievance to be 
brought to the attention of the Conciliation Board, and 
an amicable adjustment would have reflected credit on 
both the company and the men in its employ. I presume 
that conditions at the Taylor colliery are quite similar to 
those in the Hocking Valley district in Ohio, in respect 
to the manner of treating lost coal. Cars loaded without 
checks are infrequent in this district; but when that 
happens, as it will occasionally, it is customary to carry 
the weight of such cars on a separate memorandum, until 
the coal is claimed and can be credited to the right party 
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on the weighsheet, or until ample time has been given for 
claims to be made. 

At many mines all lost cars loaded before the 20th 
of the month are at the end of the month placed to 
the credit of the Miners’ Burial Fund. Men are thus 
given from 10 to 30 days in which to present and sub- 
stantiate their claims for any lost cars. After such cars 
are once put on the weighsheet no claim is allowed. 
Where company coal is loaded, the company may receive 
a proportional share of the lost coal. I am not aware 
of any complaints ever having been made by either opera- 
tors or men against this system of crediting lost coal. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. GrorGce N. LANTz. 


Letter No. 2—A matter that should receive more con- 
sideration than it does, in respect to its relation to safety 
in mines, is the question of policy in mine management. 

The policy of a coal company, as manifested in the 
treatment of its men, goes far toward establishing and 
Maintaining safe conditions in the mines. A good policy 
on the part of the management develops a spirit of codper- 
ation among the employees, and various minor details are 
given attention by men who would not perform the same 
service or use the same care and caution under a more 
austere management. Men are human, and must be 
treated as human in order to obtain the best results from 
the services they render. 

By way of illustration, I want to refer, briefly, to two 
assumed companies operating coal mines under like con- 
ditions, but with widely varying policies in respect to 
management. This difference in policy is manifested in 
every branch of the work, and the effect is plainly seen 
in the daily operation of the two mines and the conditions 
prevailing therein. 


A Broap-MINDED MANAGEMENT 


The management of Company No. 1 has adopted a 
broad policy regarding the relation of employees to its 
various interests. For the convenience of its men, this 
company operates a commissary in the same manner as a 
large department store would be operated by an independ- 
ent and_wholly. separate concern. In the same way the 
company furnishes comfortable and well-kept houses, 
which it rents for a reasonable amount to such of its 
employees who desire to live in them. 

In the operation of the mine the company expects every 
employee to give an honest day’s work for a day’s wage. 
The man who is able and willing to render good service is 
employed and paid for the service he gives, according to its 
value. If the man desires to live in a company house he 
can do so, or he is free to choose other quarters, and his 
services are not discounted by reason of his so doing. The 
man can either trade at the company store or go elsewhere 
for his goods, without embarrassing his relation to the 
company or being in fear of losing his place in its employ. 

The commissary is run on an equitable basis, and a fair 
profit is charged for the goods sold, the prices varying with 
the market. No effort is made to overcharge a man for 
goods or to favor one having a large family, for the 
purpose of holding his trade; but all men are treated alike. 

The effect of such a policy on the part of a management 
is to elevate the men to a true standard of living. Each 
man is made to feel that he is a true American citizen, 
and the result is that he performs his work with an honest 
purpose. He stands higher in his own estimation because 
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his mode of living is not dictated by another. He is 
animated by a spirit of codperation, feeling that he is a 
factor in the work. The average man, under these condi- 
tions, will be encouraged to render the company his best 
service. The ultimate result of this wise policy is to estab- 
lish closer relations between the men and the company. 
Every man feels that efficiency and work stand first, and 
that store accounts and house rents are only matters of 
convenience in the way of providing a comfortable living 
for all employees. 


A SeurisH, Narrow-MInpED Po.nicy 


Now, contrast this policy and the resulting conditions 
with the policy and conditions that exist in Company 
No. 2, whose first consideration is the willingness of the 
worker to allow the company to absorb practically his 
entire earnings in return for house rent and_ store 
accounts. 

In the employment of its men preference is given by 
this company to those applicants who have large “families 
and are willing to occupy company houses and trade at 
the company fie If an applicant for work signifies that 
lie is willing to do this, he is given every advantage in the 
mine. As has been stated in Coal Age, there is a class of 
miners that will take advantage of this feature in mine 
management, by letting his store account grow, hoping 
thereby to be given one of the best places in the mine. 
Often the mine foreman is instructed to favor such a one 
in order to help square his account at the store. 

The result of this unwise policy is to develop a depend- 
ent and generally worthless class of mine workers, who 
grow to be parasites on the company’s hands. The honest 
worker is economical in his manner of living, and a good 
miner, who is naturally discouraged where such éeneitints 
prevail, will eventually seek another place where his work 
receives recognition and due reward. A good workman 
always desires to earn the wages he receives and will claim 
the privilege of spending Hig money according to his own 
inclinations and in a manner that will provide the greatest 
comfort for himself and family. 

Having contrasted these two policies, I want to ask, in 
closing, which of them will develop the greater degree of 
safety in the operation of a mine? In which of these two 
classes of mines will human life be held in the higher 
estimation, and in which camp will the lives of the mine 
worker and his family be made more worth while? 
Finally, which of these two policies will eventually provide 
the greater returns to the company? 

Briceville, Tenn. CLOSE OBSERVER. 


Safety and Efficiency in Mining 


Letter No. 1—It was with somescuriosity and keen dis- 
appointment that I read the article of Edward H. Coxe, 
Coal Age, July 29, p. 176, hoping to find something novel 
and of interest, coming as it does from one in a position 
to acquire a broad practical training in addition to his 
technical knowledge. 

Practical men who have attained to a moderate degree 
of efficiency, through a schooling of hard knocks, are 
inclined to regard with deference the statement of one of 
higher attainments. To such, Mr. Coxe’s article must 
appear superficial, being a summary of what has often 
been repeated and lacking, as it does, any originality in 
its author in respect to mining problems. 
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In his remarks on discipline the author seems to have 
confounded this moral attribute with obedience. It is 
possible to enforce obedience to a set of rules and regu- 
lations, but discipline in mining is a condition growing 
out of such enforced obedience. The highest discipline 
is realized when men are taught to conform to rules be- 
eause the rules are right. 

Again, under the heading, “Do it Now,” Mr. Coxe 
quotes two old adages: “A stitch in time saves nine,” and 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” To 
practical, hard-working mine foremen and their assist- 
ants, these maxims seem superfluous. Their observance 
constitutes the primer of economical coal mining. Mr. 
Coxe should know that when work underground does not 
conform to this principle it is the fault of the men 
higher up, who have failed to make suitable provision and 
supply the necessary material to enable the mine foreman 
-nd his assistants to perform the work required for the 
efficient operation of the mine. 

Retrenchment underground and curtailment of neces- 
sary expenses of operation are false economy—errors of 
management, both in respect to the cost of production 
and mine safety. Mine management is too frequently a 
long-distance proposition. Too often operating expenses 
are made to conform to market prices as regulated by 
supply and demand. A more practical remedy would be 
to curtail the production of coal so as to meet the de- 
mands of the market and maintain a standard price to 
cover the cost of production. 

It is well known to readers of Coal Age that many 
mine superintendents and foremen have gained prefer- 
ment and financial reward through an increased output 
at a cost of production that practical miners know can- 
not be permanent. An instance of this character is given 
in Letter No. 4 on “Certification of Mine Foremen,” Coal 
Age, Sept. 23, p. 513. A good, efficient foreman, on tak- 
ing charge of a mine that has been badly managed, puts 
it at last in good shape. But just as the task is about 
completed the company replaces him with a cheaper man 
who is able, by working the developed area and neglecting 
to -drivezentries in advance for future development, to 
make an extraordinary record that is a surprise even to 
his blinded employers. 


INCONSISTENT DEMANDS ON UNDERGROUND OFFICIALS 


In the demand for efficiency by the higher mine offi- 
cials it often happens that they require, not perhaps the 
impossible but the impracticable. Like the ruler of old, 
they are asking that their mine foremen “make bricks 
without straw.” Their cry is ever, “Do it now and keep 
on doing it.” 

I might draw attention to other points in this article: 
The author’s remarks both on ventilation and on timber- 
ing contain many practical points but little that is new 
or original. In a word the drift of the article seems to 
describe a technical efficiency that is beyond the reach 
and lies much outside of the sphere of the practical man 
in the mine. 

In closing permit me to say that coal mining is essen- 
tially an industry peculiarly affected by physical and 
chemical conditions that are extremely variable, and on 
this account it is impracticable to compel the operation of 
mines by a uniform standard or system. No hard-and- 
fast rule can be devised to meet these varying conditions. 
The practical mining man has made a study of these con- 
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ditions and their causes and, if efficient, he will be able, 
in most instances, to adopt methods that are at once 
economical and safe. 

At the close of his article Mr. Coxe advocates the em- 
ployment of the most careful and efficient men available 
for the different positions to be filled, from the office of 
superintendent all the way down the line. The sugges- 
tion that confidence should be placed in the men selected 
for these positions is qualified by adding “especially those 
higher up.” This qualification, in favor of the higher offi- 
cials, seems unwise, reflecting as it does on the capability 
of the practical men in the mine. A. M. INEr. 

Johnstown, Penn. 


First-Aid Training vs. Contest 


Letter No. 1—Under the head of “How First-Aid Con- 
tests May Be Made More Useful,” Coal Age, Aug. 19, p. 
312, a Kentucky correspondent comments favorably upon 
a previous article by J. E. Butler, July 29, p. 193, en- 
titled, “How First-Aid Training May Be Made More Gen- 
eral.” In his article, the Kentucky correspondent seems to 
confuse first-aid training with first-aid contests. There 
is quite a difference between these two features of first-aid 
work, to which I wish to draw attention. 

First-aid training consists in a course of instruction 
given to a man or a body of men by a doctor or a com- 
petent instructor who is thoroughly versed in the essen- 
tial requirements of first-aid work. On the other hand, 
a first-aid contest is a test of the contestants’ knowledge 
of first-aid means and their application to victims of 
mine accidents. I am speaking now particularly in refer- 
ence to mining, although first-aid instruction and work 
apply with equal force to almost every industry. 

In the article to which I have referred, page 312, some 
confusion arises from the use of the words “training” and 
“contest” interchangeably in reference to first-aid work. 
The writer of the article objects to miners attending the 
contest as mere witnesses and gaining therefrom no prac- 
tical knowledge of the work. He seems to think that a 
contest should--be so conducted that everyone present 
would go away a good practical first-aid man, apparently 
ignoring the fact that such practical knowledge can only 
be gained by a thorough course of training, which is not 
the purpose of a contest. 

It would be impossible for a contesting team to meet 
the requirements of the contest and perform its work in 
record time if the onlookers were given the opportunity of 
closely observing the methods by which the work was per- 
formed. They are likened to spectators at a football 
game. Of course, a constant attendant on a ball game will 
eventually obtain considerable knowledge of the game. In 
the same manner a witness of many first-aid contests will 
eventually obtain a fair knowledge of much first-aid work. 
However, this knowledge, without the actual training, 
will fall short of fitting him for the performance of the 
work. He needs, in addition, a course of instruction to 
acquaint him with many essential points that he cannot 
learn by observation. 

Many mining companies now employ first-aid instruc- 
tors who conduct regular training classes, where every 
man employed by the company can receive instruction in 
his work. By attending such classes a man is better able 
to enjoy and appreciate the work done by contesting 
teams. One feature of field contests is that they draw 
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the attention of many miners to their own need of first- 
aid instruction, and incline them to take the course that 
will fit them for performing the same work in case of 
need. 

Again, the Kentucky correspondent remarks that many 
first-aid men never have a chance to render first-aid to 
an injured person in the mine, and concludes that for 
this reason a first-aider is apt to lose his interest in 
keeping up his training. This is the strongest argument 
in favor of first-aid contests, which in the absence of real 
patients injured by accident furnishes the incentive to 
thorough training, by the offer of prizes for the highest 
efficiency shown in the contest. 

Last year a serious accident occurred at one of our 
mines, several men being severely injured. It is our 
custom when an injury calls for only ordinary treatment 
that this be given by the nearest available men who have 
taken the regular course of training. In case of a grave 
accident, however, the organized first-aid teams are rushed 
to the scene and the men in training act as their assistants 
only. 

The constant study and practice required of first-aid 
teams in order to compete with other contesting teams is 
one of the chief arguments in favor of such contests, as 
it develops the highest efficiency in the men performing 
the work. On this account every encouragement should 
be given first-aid contests, since they not only develop 
efficiency in the contestants but induce many others to 
follow their example and fit themselves for like work. 

In regard to the oral examination, the judges at the 
national contest last year based their decision on the 
answers given to the questions they asked while examin- 
ing the work when removing the dressing. In this way 
the judge is able to tell how much a man really knows in 
regard to the work he has just performed. Such a plan 
has the advantage over any oral examination that might 
be held at another time. 


Every Man A StTAr IN A WELL-TRAINED TEAM 


As to the suggestion that the success of a contesting 
team may be due to the work of a star member, while the 
remaining men, perhaps, have an imperfect knowledge 
of the work in which they assisted under the direction of 
their leader, allow me to say that had this correspondent 
a better acquaintance with teamwork, he would know 
that every question of treatment and the application of 
dressings to different wounds is thoroughly understood by 
every member of the team, by reason of the training re- 
ceived in the classroom. I have often listened to heated 
arguments when each member in training would explain 
his method of treatment and tell why he thought it the 
best means to employ. At such times, the captain of the 
team and the other members would ask every possible 
question. This is done so that no one will be caught 
napping by the judge on the day of the contest. 

While. the suggestion that the choice for a one-man 
event be made by lot will meet with much opposition 
from teams having star performers is undoubtedly true, 
I, for one, fail to see any fairness in such a plan, since a 
man who is to perform in any event before the public 
naturally wants to know beforehand that he is to take 
such part. No one likes to be called upon unexpectedly. 
It is not to be supposed that, because the team has a star 
performer, he is the only member that understands what 
is required. 
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It is often hard to decide who is the star performer 
of a well-trained team. Such a one holds his reputation 
only by hard work, since every man on the team is com- 
peting for his place. In the stretcher drill the men work 
repeatedly in all positions and the results determine the 
final position of each man. Thus, Nos. 1 and 4 work on 
the trunk of the body, No. 2 at the head and No. 3 at 
the feet. At that time, choice is also made of those who 
will work in the one- and two-men events, and the train- 
ing proceeds on that basis. 

By way of comparison, suppose each member of a ball 
team thoroughly understands the game; but, by lot, the 
pitcher must play in the outfield, while the catcher is 
forced to pitch, and so on. Will such an arrangement 
make the team successful in a contest? While it is 
argued that each man should be as good as another, in the 
actual work in the mine each man specializes and per- 
forms the particular task for which he has trained. These 
arguments should be sufficient to show that the choice by 
lot will not develop the highest efficiency in teamwork. 

Ray, Ariz. J. FRANK NEWTON. 


First-Aid and Mine Safety 


Letter No. 1—I want to add a few words to the many 
that have already been written in Coal Age, in regard to 
boosting first-aid work in coal mining. Much has been 
written and spoken on this subject by the Bureau of 
Mines and the mine inspectors in nearly every state in 
the Union. 

Many states like Illinois have rescue stations established 
for the training of men in the use of rescue apparatus 
and giving them needed instruction in first-aid work. 
Illinois has three rescue stations and three sub-stations 
devoted to this purpose, where classmen in every industry 
can receive training and instruction. Much has been 
accomplished through these agencies, and the number of 
fatal accidents occurring in mines and elsewhere has 
been greatly reduced. However, efforts along this line 
would be more successful if the service was received by 
the men in the same spirit in which it is given. 

In my opinion the time has come for every local to 
set aside, say one hour each meeting night; or better, 
one night a month in which instruction in first-aid work 
can be given to every member, by thoroughly trained and 
competent men. Many miners could thus be taught what 
to do and what not to do in case of accident to a fellow 
worker in the mine. 

One difficulty that confronts the coal industry is that 
men trained in first-aid work do not generally put it in 
practice in their daily occupations. They are not, there- 
fore, good first-aid men. Some show quite an indifference 
in regard to first-aid practice. The excuses are many, 
and for the most part have no foundation except in the 
brain that conceives them. There is often a strong 
prejudice existing among workers in any industry in 
regard to receiving instruction from another. Men who 
have trained for a time will claim that they have all 
that the law requires to enable them to take the examina- 
tion for mine manager (foreman), or mine examiner 
(fireboss). , 

If most of these men were called upon to bind up a 
slight injury, they could not apply the bandage properly. 
They would not be able to arrest bleeding, and a man 
would die from loss of blood if his life depended on the 
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first-aid work they could render him. When urged 
to take first-aid training, men frequently reply that they 
know more now than the instructor could teach them, and 
others think that instructors in first-aid work feel their 
importance too much. Such exeuses, of course, are un- 
worthy of consideration. 

Every man should put his shoulder to the wheel in 
this great first-aid movement that during the past few 
years has been sweeping over the country from east to 
west and from north to south. In the words of Samuel 
Jones, Coal Age, Sept. 2, p. 376, “Instead of being a 
knocker, be a booster.” Do what you can to push on a 
cood work. Strive to remedy what is not right, but 
don’t “knock” by staying away and discouraging others 
who, but for your knocking would swell the numbers in 
first-aid work in mines. INSTRUCTOR. 

Springfield, Il. 





Letter No. 2—There are probably no two subjects in 
coal mining that are more closely associated than those 
of first-aid and mine safety, and none in which every 
person working in a coal mine should be more deeply 
interested. Men trained and interested in first-aid work 
are a strong factor in making a mine safe, because their 
very training and the work they must perform make them 
realize the terrible results of the carelessness, negligence 
and ignorance so prevalent among mine workers. 

While first-aid work has become very popular in many 
mining districts, there are yet a large number of coal 
operators that do not encourage the work or assist in 
the organization of first-aid teams in their own mines. 
They seem to forget or ignore the benefit that the com- 
pany itself would derive from a well organized and well 
equipped first-aid team in every mine, to say nothing of 
the good done the poor unfortunates who become the 
victims of their own carelessness, neglect or ignorance, 
or suffer from that of their fellow workers. 

Where a company shows an interest in this work, men 
will always be found among its employees who are anxious 
for instruction and willing to become first-aiders, for 
they never know but that they themselves will be in need 
of just such first-aid. Mine accidents always come un- 
announced and too frequently find men unprepared. 
Much study and practice are required to make a good 
first-aid man. 

In my opinion all foremen, assistant foremen, fire- 
bosses, drivers and motormen should be well trained and 
be able to render first-aid to injured men. Many a life 
depends on the giving of intelligent aid immediately 
following an accident in which a man or men have been 
hurt. Time must elapse before a doctor can reach the 
place, but in mines where first-aid work is organized 
there is always one or more first-aiders not far away who 
are able to do the right thing at the right moment. 

In former days a man injured by an accident had to 
wait until a doctor could be summoned, and no one at 
hand knew how to stop the flow of blood or even to 
handle the injured one without causing great pain; but 
those days are past. I have seen men injured whose 
lives have been saved by the prompt treatment given them 
by first-aid men. 

Little interest is taken in first-aid work in our mine. 
The only first-aid material, to my knowledge, is stored 
in the superintendent’s office. There is not even a 
stretcher underground, and while this does not look well 
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on paper it is the truth. The company does not operate 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, but assumes its 
own liability for accidents. 

First-aid work is the forerunner of safety in a mine 
and the first party to insist on safe measures and put 
them into effect should be the company. This work 
should begin in the organization of first-aid teams and 
the training of first-aid men. The company should sup- 
ply all needed material; while the men, for their own 
sake and that of their fellows, should devote a portion 
of their time to this purpose. An effort should be made 
to interest every man who works in or about a mine. 
More than one team can be organized, but they should all 
practice together at least once a week, which will make 
them more efficient. The study and training will develop 
habits of greater care and caution in mining work and 
make the mine more safe. 

Safety means freedom from danger or hazards; ex- 
emption from injury or loss. When we stop to think of 
the many ways in which men are injured in coal mines, 
it is surprising that more accidents do not happen. There 
are many foreigners working in the mine who do not 
understand how to guard themselves from danger. Be- 
sides these, there is a class of men that do not seem 
to care for their own safety or take any precautions to 
avoid being hurt. Some will even say, “If I get hurt, 
the company will have to pay.” Such men care little for 
first-aid or rescue work. 


Miners’ DISREGARD FOR THEIR OWN SAFETY 


Many miners cannot seem to understand the necessity 
of taking down a loose piece of slate or standing a post 
under the hard slate, which they think will never fall. 
It would be well if the posting system adopted by the state 
mine inspectors was enforced by punishing men who fail 
to follow the instructions given. Mine officials are too 
lenient in regard to safety measures. Too much atten- 
tion is paid to making a good showing on the cost-sheet, 
and this absorbs practically the whole energy of a new 
mine foreman or superintendent. One finds, time and 
again, that a mine foreman will punish a man found rid- 
ing on a loaded trip or motor, while he will often do 
the same thing himself. If it is dangerous for men to 
ride on trips and motors, it is equally dangerous for an 
official to do the same thing. 

In the interest of safety in mines and to further the 
work of first-aid men, I want to suggest that there should 
be at the shaft bottom in every mine a room at least 


8x12 ft. cut in the solid coal and equipped with a couch, 


table and chairs or benches. It should be heated by 
steam and lighted by electricity and contain a cupboard 
well stocked with all first-aid supplies. This room should — 
be connected by telephone with the office on the surface. 
Here men injured by accident could be brought while 
waiting for the doctor ‘to arrive. 

I would suggest, further, that there should be in every 
fireboss section a stretcher, woolen blanket, waterproof 
blanket, splints, bandages and other first-aid supplies. I 
have found a 10-in. pipe long enough to hold a stretcher 
and provided with a metal cap at each end a convenient 
receptacle in which to keep the stretcher and blankets 
dry and protected from injury. Every stretcher should 
be numbered so that it will be known where it belongs, 
and it should be returned promptly to its place. — 

Manor, Penn. FIREBOSS. 
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Safe Operation of Electric 
Mine Locomotives 


I recall that, at the last annual meeting of the State 
Mine Inspectors’ Institute, held in June, 1916, at Joplin, 
Mo., the statement was made by one of the Illinois mine 
inspectors that a motorman in a mine in his state was 
electrocuted when in the act of starting the motor of a 
two-trolley locomotive. If I understood correctly, the 
motorman had pulled down one trolley pole and had 
placed it under the hook that secured it to the machine 
when the pole was not in use. He then released the 
other pole and placed it in connection with the trolley 
wire. I believe it was stated that he failed to turn off 
the switch connecting the first trolley with the motor and 
was electrocuted when he moved the switch to start the 
machine. Kindly explain how this could happen. 

Johnston City, Ill. MorTorMAN. 

This, certainly, would be a remarkable accident, and, 
if correctly reported, must have been due to some imper- 
fection in the equipment of the machine. In order to 
secure reliable and first-hand information in regard to the 
possibility of such an occurrence this inquiry was submit- 
ted to Graham Bright, electrical engineer, Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Co., who replied in the fol- 
lowing words: 

In regard to a motorman being electrocuted, when opening 
the change-over switch connecting two trolleys, I fail to see 


how such an accident could have occurred had the equipment 
been properly installed. 

When two trolleys are used on a locomotive, a three-way 
switch is applied, as I have illustrated roughly in the accom- 
panying diagram. The center of this switch is connected to 


Trolley Wire 









Controller 


ry 


DIAGRAM SHOWING ELECTRIC SWITCH IN A 
TWO-TROLLEY LOCOMOTIVE 


the controller, while the other two points connect with the 
two trolleys, respectively. Whichever trolley is up and in 
contact with the wire, the starting switch is thrown to con- 
nect that one with the controller, which of course cuts the 
current off from the other pole and leaves it dead, so that no 
danger could result from a person coming in contact with 
that trolley. 

Now, assuming as stated by this correspondent that the 
motorman pulls down the trolley that is up against the wire 
and, placing it under the hook, releases the other pole and 
puts it in connection with the trolley wire. No current will 
now pass from the controller to either trolley until the switch 
is turned so as to connect the pole that has just been raised 
with the controller and, until this switch is thrown, it would 
be impossible to operate the car. With such a switch as I 
have described, it is impossible for either trolley to be alive 
except when in contact with the trolley wire and the switch 
is thrown to connect it with the controller. 

If the motorman, in the case mentioned, was electrocuted 
when opening the switch to start the motor, it would indi- 


cate that the proper type of switch was not used. Standard 
practice is to use an entirely inclosed Switch, having no live 
parts exposed, so that it is impossible for the operator to 
come in contact with the circuit when operating the switch. 
With this type of switch properly connected, as I have pre- 
viously stated, I fail to see how a person could come in contact 
with a live part of the circuit when operating the switch for 
the purpose of starting the machine. 


We agree fully with the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Bright that, assuming the motorman was electrocuted as 
reported, there must have been something very defective 
in the switch, or the fatal shock must have been received 
by contact with some other live part, which escaped notice 
at the time. As Mr. Bright states, all standard switches 
are inclosed in such a manner that it is impossible for the 
motorman to come in contact with any live part when 
operating the switch. Furthermore, in a proper installa- 
tion of the equipment, only one trolley can be alive at one 
time, and that pole must be in contact with the trolley 
wire. We should be glad to hear further in regard to 
this accident as reported. 

Coal Age will soon open a department of Record of 
Mine Accidents, which will undoubtedly prove of great 
interest to all coal-mining men, and should also be help- 
ful to every man who works underground, by bringing 
before him constantly the fact that most of the accidents 
that occur in mines are avoidable. 


Annealing Brittle Rails 


I have often observed that rails laid in mines where 
electricity is used have become crystallized and are very 
brittle, so that any attempt to straighten such a rail, 
or to bend a straight rail to conform to a curve in the 
track, would result in breaking the rail as quickly as 
the bending jack was applied. I have always thought 
that the brittleness was caused by the influence of the 
electric current, where the rails were used for the return 
to the power house. 

I would like to ask if there is any method by which 
such rails can be restored to their former condition so 
that they will be pliable and not break when bent. 

Johnstown, Penn. JOSEPH Howe. 


The brittleness of the rails is not caused by the electric 
current. It is due to a crystallization taking place in 
the iron as a result of the constant pounding and 
vibration to which the rails are subjected in haulage. 

It is possible to restore such rails by a simple process 
of annealing. This can be done by taking them to the 
surface and building a fire of old ties or waste timber 
and heating the rails to redness, taking care not to burn 
the iron by getting it too hot. There is not much danger 
of this in an open fire. When the rails have been heated 
to redness they are drawn from the fire, thrown to one 
side and covered with sand or loose earth so that they 
will cool slowly. When thoroughly cooled, the rails will 
be found to have lost their brittleness and can be bent 
as desired without breaking. 
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FirsteAid Oral Examination 


(Suggested Questions ) 

Ques.—For what purposes are bandages applied in 
first-aid work? 

Ans.—Bandages are used: (1) To bind a dressing 
and keep it in place; (2) to hold splints in position and 
bind them to a broken limb; (38) to arrest bleeding 
from an artery or vein by causing pressure, or to hold 
in place a compress to keep dirt or other foreign matter 
from a wound or prevent its exposure to the air; (4) 
to serve the purpose of a sling for the support of a 
broken arm. 

Ques.—Describe the two most common forms of 
bandages used by first-aiders. 

Ans.—The triangular bandage is made by folding 
diagonally a piece of unbleached cotton cloth 1 yd. square 
and cutting the piece in two in the fold. This bandage 
is most frequently applied by folding the point of the 
triangle over the middle of the opposite side, after which 
it is arranged in three folds lengthwise. 

What is known as the “roller bandage” is made of 
strips of almost any suitable material 2 or 3 in. wide, 
and prepared in a roll ready for use when needed. This 
bandage is applied by winding the strip about the injured 
limb or part in overlapping coils so as to completely 
cover and protect the injured surface or bind the part 
together as desired. 

Ques.—What is a compress? 

Ans.—A compress is a piece of antiseptic gauze or 
cheese cloth of sufficient size to cover the wound or 
injured part and prevent contact of the same with the 
bandage. The compress is used to apply a dressing to 
a wound or protect the injured surface from the air. 
In applying a compress it is important to avoid exposing 
the cloth to any contamination that would infect the 
wound. The gauze if properly prepared has been 
sterilized when the germs are destroyed by heat, or it 
has been treated with an antiseptic, such as bichloride 
of mercury, for the same purpose. 

Ques.—What is a splint, and for what purpose is it 
used ? 

Ans.—A splint is any rigid piece of suitable length, 
width and thickness that can be bound to a broken limb 
by means of bandages, so as to prevent the movement 
of the broken parts, which might cause pain or further 
injury by the laceration of the flesh in contact with the 
broken bone. While different articles, such as broom 
handles, canes, umbrellas, etc., are often used temporarily, 
a splint prepared for the purpose is to be preferred. The 
splint should be of sufficient width to prevent the bandage 
from causing undue pressure on the limb. In addition 
to this the inner surface of the splint should be padded 
with any soft material at hand in order to furnish a 
more uniform bearing and promote the comfort of the 
patient. A splint that is not so padded may cause 
swelling that would tighten the bandages and impede the 
circulation in the limb, which might result in mortifica- 
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tion setting in. A splint should be long enough to bind 
the parts together so as to prevent any movement at the 
nearest joint as any movement there would disturb the 
broken bone and increase the injury, causing much pain. 

Ques.—What is a tourniquet and what is its purpose? 

Ans.—A tourniquet is a strap used to stop bleeding 
from an artery. The strap is long enough to go around 
a limb and has a pad attached, which is made to press 
on the artery at a point where the flow of blood will be 
intercepted before reaching the rupture. Pressure is 
exerted by tightening the strap. A more common form 
of tourniquet is made by encircling the limb with a 
folded bandage that is tied in a firm knot. A short stick 
is then inserted in the loose bandage and a pad, formed 
by binding a small stone or other hard substance in a 
clean piece of cloth, is placed under the bandage im- 
mediately over the artery at the point indicated. Pressure 
is exerted on the artery by twisting the stick so as to 
gradually tighten the bandage. 

Ques.—Describe briefly what is meant by shock. 

Ans.—Shock is the result of a greater or less impairment 
of the nervous system, which leaves the person so affected 
in a dazed or stupid condition, or unconsciousness may 
result. In this condition the face is generally pale and 
has an anxious or frightened look, or the eyelids droop 
and the patient lapses into a helpless or wholly un- 
conscious condition, or the mind may wander while 
the skin becomes cold, the breathing light and the pulse 
rapid but feeble. Shock may result from a severe blow 
or other injury, or be caused by great agitation or excite- 
ment due to beholding some terrifying spectacle. An 
electric shock results from the passing of a powerful 
electric current through the body and may result in 
unconsciousness or death. 

(Jues.—On being summoned to give first-aid treatment 
to a person injured in a mine and finding him un- 
conscious, how would you proceed ? 

Ans.—Approach the person quietly and without excite- 
ment; observe carefully his surroundings to determine, 
if possible, the cause of unconsciousness. Note if he has 
been injured by a blow or a fall and observe particularly 


if there is any bleeding, which should be stopped at once. 


Failing to find such evidence of injury, lay the patient 
on his back and note closely his condition. If pale and 
weak, keep his head low; but if his face is red and 
pulse strong, raise his head slightly on a soft pillow made 
of a folded coat. In that case give no stimulants, but 
sprinkle cool water on the face and chest. 

If the patient, however, is pale and the hands and limbs 
cold, take every means to warm him and to induce circu- 
lation in the limbs and body. The best stimulant is hot 
tea or coffee, or a teaspoonful of brandy or whisky may 
be given. Wrap the patient in warm blankets, but give 
him plenty of air, and use smelling salts or administer 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, say 20 drops to a half tea- 
spoonful in one-third of a glass of hot water in small 
doses after he has regained consciousness. Remember 
that an unconcious person cannot swallow. 
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Washington D. C. 


A questionaire in the Lake cargo coal case 
has been sent the railroads involved, by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The object of the 
questions is to establish the operating conditions 
obtaining with respect to shipments of Lake cargo 
coal over representative routes from the principal 
bituminous coal-producing districts in the terri- 
tory embraced in the investigation to lower Lake 
Erie ports. The roads were requested to file their 
answers to these questions on or before Oct. 
31 next. 

It was stated that it will not be necessary 
to furnish the information as to all the different 
districts or for all the available routes. The 
information will be required only for the districts 
of Freeport, Pittsburgh, Connellsville, Fairmont, 
Cambridge, Ohio No. 8, Hocking, Kanawha, New 
River, Thacker, Pocahontas and Elkhorn. The 
instructions furnished by the commission state: 

“Tf Lake cargo coal is assembled at more than 
one yard on the line of the originating carrier 
for shipment over the route, a_ representative 
assembling yard should be selected by the. origi- 
nating carrier. The information will not be re- 
quired as to the other assembling yards. 

“The period from July 1, 1915, to June 30, 1916, 
inclusive, should be covered and the information 
required furnished for a certain number of cars 
from mines in the originating district each day 
of the period that shipments of Lake cargo coal 
were waybilled. The number of cars for which 
information is furnished should bear some rela- 
tion to the total movement of Lake cargo coal 
from the originating district through the assem- 
bling yard to the Lake port and should vary 
from month to month with the volume of the 
traffic moved. The returns should cover not less 
than 5 per cent. of the daily average movement 
of cars by months, with a further minimum of 2 
ears per day during any month in which Lake 
eargo coal moved. For example: If the average 
daily movement of Lake cargo coal from the orig- 
inating district through the assembling yard to 
the Lake port during the month of March was 25 
ears, the returns should cover 2 cars per day for 
that month; if during August the average daily 
movement was 290 cars, the returns should cover 
not less than 15 cars per day. 

“Tt is desired, among other things, to ascertain 
the relative percentage of empty car mileage as- 
signable to the Lake cargo coal traffic moving 
over different routes, and for this reason cars 
should be selected which are free to be loaded 
at the Lake port with other commodities for a 
return haul. In other words, foreign cars loaded 
to the Lake port with Lake cargo coal to be there 
delivered to the owner, and any other cars not 
free to be loaded for the return movement from 
the Lake port, should not be included. Care 
should also be taken to select for each month 
of the period cars that moved from each mine 
shipping Lake cargo coal, or cars that moved 
from representative mines, in order that all the 
mines may be fairly represented in the returns. 

“Cars loaded at the Lake port or delivered empty 
to foreign lines need not be traced beyond the 
Lake port or the point of transfer. The length 
of the empty return haul, if any, from the Lake 
port over the lines of the carriers participating 
in the loaded movement should be given in all 
cases. By ‘foreign line’ as used above is meant 
a carrier other than those participating in the 
haul of the Lake cargo coal from the mines to 
the Lake port. 

“The carriers whose lines form the through 
route should co-operate in supplying the infor- 
mation called for on the forms. In the event 
the date cars were loaded at the mines is not 
shown by the carriers’ records the information 
should be obtained from the mine operators.” 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The commission named by Governor Brumbaugh 
to probe the advance in price of anthracite coal al- 
leged to have been made by all the coal companies 
when the Roney tax measure became a law, sat in 
Scranton on Sept. 27 and 28 and in Wilkes-Barre 
on Sept. 29. 

The commission is endeavoring, primarily, to as- 
certain whether there has been an unlawful com- 
bination of coal-producing companies for the 
purpose of boosting the price of coal and whether 
such a combination existed following the sign- 
ing of the Roney tax measure. The commission 
is also endeavoring to ascertain whether or not 
the increase has been justifiable under present 
conditions. 

Just when the advance was put on coal, the 
amount thereof and when it was removed, if 
ever, the commission is trying to find out. It is 
understood that the commission will request in- 
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formation from retail coal dealers at a- later 
date. Alleged discrimination by railroads in 
freight rates against Philadelphia and in favor 
of New York, Boston and Baltimore was also 
entered into, it being understood that the al- 
leged discrimination has much to do with the 
boost in prices. 

On the 27th, R. L. Kissinger, secretary-treasurer 
of the People’s Coal Co., testified that when the 
Roney act went into effect in 1913, his company 
did not raise the price of coal and when the act 
was declared unconstitutional it had no rebate 
to make. 

John Phearson, sales agent for the Van Wickle 
Co., ascribed the advances in price to the fact 
that the companies were obliged to pay higher 
rates for labor, and that the supplies used in 
mining have greatly increased in price. He 
said the advance made by the companies to meet 
the Roney measure is now needed to care for 
the increased cost put on the companies by the 
operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
He stated that this act costs his company any- 
where from 6 to 10c. per ton. 

At the session held on the 28th, charges that 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act instead of work- 
ing out as a piece of humanitarian legislation is 
proving detrimental to the safety of workmen, 
and that the new wage scale made between 
the United Mine Workers and the anthracite coal 
companies is tending to decrease the efficiency of 
employees were made by Capt. W. A. May, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania and Hillside Coal and 
Iron companies. 

Captain May testified that there have been 
more accidents since the enactment of the com- 
pensation law than before. This created some- 
what of a sensation among the members of the 
commission. ‘We have had 928 accidents in our 
collieries, 18 fatalities, in the past six months,” 
Captain May testified. ‘“‘We never had so many 
before in the same period.” The coal-company 
head said he did not know whether the increase 
was due to carelessness on the part of the em- 
ployees, knowing that they will be cared for in 
the event of injury, or whether the increase is 
due to the fact that the companies keep a more 
accurate record of accidents than heretofore. 

The Workmen’s Compensation Act and the new 
agreement with the United Mine Workers were 
given by Captain May as two of the principal 
reasons for the increased cost of coal produc- 
tion. He said that the cost of production has 
gone up in the past few years from 35 to 50 
per cent. 

Going further in his testimony and speaking 
in general terms of the advance in prices Captain 
May said that the principal of depletion of supply 
must be reckoned with. He said the companies 
are constantly eating into their capital as mine 
workings are becoming exhausted. He added 
that when a working is exhausted the improve- 
ments do not sell for more than 15 to 20 per 
cent. of the actual cost. He said the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act has increased the cost of coal 
production 2%c. per ton. 

Captain May stated further that when the Roney 
tax was declared unconstitutional his companies 
decided to refund the amount of the increase, 
although the companies had not made the in- 
crease to meet the Roney tax. 

The testimony of W. L. Connell, president of the 
Green Ridge and several other coal companies, was 
along the same lines as that given by Captain 
May. He, too, ascribed the advance in price as 
being necessary in view of higher wages, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and the increased 
cost of material. 

Mr. Connell’s testimony in relation to the Work- 
man’s Compensation Act did not agree with that 
offered by Captain May. Mr. Connell said his 
company did not find any material increase in 
the number of accidents. He added also that 
some collieries still maintain the same efficiency 
as under the old agreement with the employees, 
while in others it has been lowered. 

On Friday the 29th, the commission moved down 
the valley to Wilkes-Barre, and heard about ten 
witnesses, who testified regarding their prac- 
tices in fixing coal prices. The operators’ testi- 
mony here was generally to the effect that the 
compensation act, the wage increases granted 
under the recent agreement, and other factors, 
had served to increase the cost of production to 
such an extent that increases in the price of coal 
were necessary. 

Charles F. Huber, president of the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., declared that he was 
guided entirely by his own judgment, that he 
had no agreement either with other operators or 
with retailers, when questioned as to fixing prices. 
He testified that he knew what coal cost to pro- 
duce, that he knew what it would bring in the 
market, and that his aim is to get as much for 
his product as possible. 
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Other operators, when asked why the price of 
coal in New York is less than it is in 
Philadelphia, testified that coal in Philadelphia 
was generally sent to a special consignee, while 
that forwarded to New York went to an open 
market, and was sold for what it would bring. 

It was brought out, that the coal sent to New 
York was inferior in quality to that shipped to 
Philadelphia to permanent customers. 

James M. Neale, president of the Buck Run 
Coal and the Darwater Coal companies and affil- 
iated with the Thorne-Neale Shipping Co., said 
that the compensation act placed a burden on 
the operators, the tax being a fraction more than 
8c. per ton produced, while the 8-hr. day and 
increased rates to the mine employees added more 
than 45c. to the ton. In former years, he said, 
the actual cost, less the fixed expenditures, less 
royalties, amounted to about $1.55, while this 
year, the average for eight months brought the 
cost of production to more than $2. The cost of 
hauling from the foot of the shaft, as well as 
pumpmen and other incidentals, is proving a big 
item, especially in mining in lower veins. 


Walter Roberts, of the Red Ash Coal Co., said 
that in previous years the cost of actual produc- 
tion was $1.85, while at this time it has reached 
$2.31, due to the compensation act and the recent 
miners’ agreement. He said the efficiency of 
the employee is less. His company did not place 
yee ab because of the passage of the Roney 

ct. j 

George F. Lee, head of the George F. Lee Coal 
Co., said his company operated in second min- 
ing. Despite the fact that this work seems more 
dangerous, he testified that he has experienced 
less accidents during the enforcement of the com- 
pensation act than prior thereto. His production 
is taken to market by the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. He is not a member 
of the operators’ bureau and denied knowledge 
that the operators fix the price of coal. ‘ 


Forest Lands to Be Protected 


Organization of representatives of coal com- 
panies in the anthracite region to protect forest 
lands owned by the corporations from fires which 
was accomplished recently in Luzerne County, 
is to be followed by meetings for a similar pur- 
pose in central and western Pennsylvania. In 
the anthracite region companies having opera- 
tions in Luzerne, Schuylkill, Columbia, Northum- 
berland, Lehigh and Carbon counties have agreed 
to endeavor to protect their lands from forest 
fires and the plan of organization will be urged 
upon the bituminous-coal operators. 

The 2,000 sq.mi. of waste land in the anthracite 
field can be reforested so that it will yield 60,- 
000,000 cu.ft. of lumber annually, according to 
George E. Wirt, chief forest fire warden of the 
state, who was one of the speakers at the con- 
ference between representatives of the coal com- 
panies and the Forest Department, called to de- 
vise means for again making productive the vast 
area that has been idle since being stripped of 
its virgin timber years ago. 

Several of the large coal companies have al- 
ready started to reforest their land. 


Children Are Entitled to Individual Compensation 


Judge Ferguson, on Sept. 29, decided that 
children whose fathers had been hurt or killed in 
industries are entitled to individual compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The de- 
cision upholds a ruling of the board and its 
interpretation of the act. 

The appeal was taken in the case of Matilda 
May Irvin, whose father had been killed. Ma- 
tilda was not born until six days after her 
father’s death. In adjusting the case the board 
ruled that the child was entitled to compensa- 
tion in addition to that awarded the widow. 
The act provides that when a widow is left with 
one child compensation shall be paid her at the 
rate of 45 per cent. of the deceased’s wages for a 
period of 300 weeks. After the expiration of this 
period the child shall be paid 15 per cent. of the 
deceased’s wages until he or she reaches the age 
of 16 years, 10 per cent. additional is to be paid 
for each additional child, with a maximum of 50 
per cent. 

The defendant company and a casualty company 
contested the award, arguing that where there is 
a widow or widower of the deceased entitled to 
compensation, no award can be made to the child- 
ren. Argument on the question was heard re- 
cently. 

“In our opinion,” the Court said, ‘‘children are 
clearly entitled to compensation under the act 
whether they receive it directly beeause there 
is no mother or indirectly if the mother exists, 
and upon her death, remarriage or by the limi- 
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tations of the aet (that is by the expiration of 300 
weeks), the children’s ¢ompensation shall there- 
after be the same as would have been payable 
to them had they been the only persons entitled 
to compensation at the time of the death of the 


deceased.”’ 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Beaver Meadow—The Evans Coal Co., which for 
years has been operating in a small way, has 
leased a large tract of virgin coal land from the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and will erect a large 
breaker to take eare of a greatly increased ton- 
nage. The manager of the new plant will be 
George Smith, who for the past 25 years has been 
superintendent of the Coleraine mine, operated 
by the A. S. Van Winkle Estate. 


Wilkes-Barre—Officials of the United Mine 
Workers here announced that they expected to 
attack the recent raise in the price of domestic 
fuel to the miners for home consumption. They 
expect to base their claim om the clause in the 
recent new working agreement which provided 
that miners’ supplies would remain at the old 
level. The operators state they do not see how 
coal ean be classed as a supply, but the miners 
claim that it is and will ask for a decision 
accordingly. 


Scranton—The Scranton Coal Co. has notified 
the school board that it expects to mine the coal 
pillars in the mine over which Public School No. 
39 is erected. The school was built at a cost 
of $40,000 and it is feared if the company fol- 
lows out its intention the building will be ruined, 
as were schools Nos. 16 and 19, which cost re- 
spectively $100,000 and $50,000. 


With the filing recently of appeals by the 
Delaware & Hudson Co. and the Northern Coal 
and Iron Co., practically all of the big coal 
owners in the county have taken action which 
they hope will resulf in a reduction in the assess- 
ment of $325 per foot-acre for coal land as fixed 
by the county commissioners. The above-men- 
tioned appeals cover coal land in almost every 
city, borough, and township in the county. 


Mahanoy City—Upon entering the Maple Hill 
mine in advance of the other employees in order 
to insure their safety firebosses William Evans 
and Edward Burns were recently severely burned 
ia a gas explosion. 


Beaver Brook—Unable to obtain enough labor at 
home for the operation of its mines, the C. M. 
Dodson Co., owner of the mines here and at 
Morea, has imported a big gang of men from 
other sections of the state. They are being 
quartered in a_ specially prepared commissary 
and have their own chef. 


Hazleton—Mine operators in this region are 
considering the plan of concentrating all avail- 
able labor at certain collieries and operating 
them with full forces, allowing the other opera- 
tions to remain idle, rather than attempting to 
continue all mines with short forces. ‘The labor 
shortage here amounts to as much as one-sixth 
to one-third of normal forces, and the men who 
were expeeted to return with the return of fall 
have not materialized to anywhere near the expec- 
tations of the mine owners. 


Plans were announced recently for the re- 
sumption of the Pond Creek Colliery; which was 
abandoned some years ago. Scranton eapital- 
ists have organized a new company to push 
the work. Electricity will be used in operating 
most of the machinery. The current being sup- 
plied by the Harwood Electric Co. The Evans 
Colliery Co., which operates a coal-mining plant 
at Beaver Meadow on a small scale, has leased a 
large tract of land from the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., and will start the erection of a new breaker. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—More advantageous working con- 
ditions in the Connellsville region recently re- 
sulted in the production of 404,000 tons of eoke 
per week, while shipments amounted to 418,000 
tons. The combined coal and eoke output for the 
week in the Connellsville region approximated 
568,000 as against 538,000 tons for the week pre- 
ceding. 

Retail coke dealers in many places are experi- 
encing a shortage of men for unloading cars. 
This is seriously interfering with their business, 
as demurrage charges for cars delayed frequently 
run into such amounts as to eliminate all profits. 


Elizabeth—Coal operations are booming, but the 
general complaint of lack of men is still heard. 
Nearly every mine along the river could use more 
men if they were available. 


Alicia—The Fieger Dredging Co., of Pittsburgh 
is engaged in dredging for the landing at the 
Alicia mine No. 2, of W. Harry Brown in the 
sixth pool of the Monongahela River, where a 
new steel tipple is in course of construction. It 
is expected that the dredging will not be com- 
pleted before the first of the year. 

Washington—An important sale of coal land 
recently made was that of the Pittsburgh vein 
underlying 13 tracts of land in Donegal Township, 
containing a total of about 1,512 acres. This 
was the property of the Allegheny National Bank 
of Pittsburgh. The consideration was not made 
public, but it is understood that it was in the 
neighborhood of $17,000. 

Johnstown—The Victor Coal Co 
a mine and coal tract of Jacob 


has purchased 
Roudabush at 
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Holsopple, and will make a new opening. About 
100 men will be given employment when the plant 
is in operation. 


The general eoal trade is 
section, and local operators 
busy. Prices are advancing and promise to 
even go higher before the winter sets in. The 
local situation is deseribed as acute by those in 
touch with the retail market. House coal is diffi- 
cult to obtain, is high in price and deliveries of 
run-of-mine coal for domestic use are uncertain. 
The labor question is said to be the chief cause 
of the trouble. 


Homer City—Work is soon to be started on the 
erection of a number of houses for the Meco 
Coal Co. These dwellings are to be modern and 
convenient. 


Boswelk—The Allen Coal Co. has begun a new 
opening in this vicinity. The mine will be pro- 
ducing coal within the next two or three months, 
and a large force of miners will be put to work 
immediately. A spur of track will be built from 
the main tracks to the new mine. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beryl—The Davis Coal and Coke Co. has com- 
pleted an uptodate playground for the children 
of Beryl. This is apparently much appreciated 
by the kiddies, who use the playground to a con- 
siderable extent. 


Morgantown—The South Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
which recently leased 40 acres of Pittsburgh coal 
from Harvey Fisher at Bound Bottom, has com- 
pleted the tipple and will be ready to ship coal 
in a short time. 


Welch—L. Blenkinsopp, mine inspector in this 
district, has issued the following appeal to mine 
operators in the vicinity: ‘‘As this is the time of 
year that mine explosions occur, I wish to call 
the attention of all superintendents, mine fore- 
men, and miners to the fact that great care should 
be taken as to solid shooting. The mines should 
be well watered down and kept moist at all times. 
Any neglect of the mine foreman to perform his 
duties according to law will be prosecuted and 
his certificate canceled.” 


Clay—The promotors of land on Middle Creek 
are having test holes sunk for the purpose of 
ascertaining if coal deposits occur on these lands, 
and further if such deposits are mineable. 


Dorothy—The tunnel on the Cabin Creek exten- 
sion was recently opened to traffic and the mines 
in this section will be shipping coal shortly—so 
far as the ear supply will permit. 


Fairmont—The Consolidation Coal Co.’s mines 
at Ida May and Caroline on Helen’s Run have 
been put into operation. These mines are now 
shipping. about 12 cars of coal per day. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—Miners and laborers in large num- 
bers are still leaving this distriet for West Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky mines and industrial fields, 
and a shortage of labor is already being felt 
at some plants in the district. Some of the 
negroes who left here several weeks ago are re- 
turning by foot and others are soliciting trans- 
portation from their former employers. 


KENTUCKY 


Central City—Finishing touches are now being 
put on the new tipple of the Central Coal and 
Tron Co., and work will be resumed at the mine 
immediately. Altogether as many as 250 miners 
have been idle since the burning of the tipple. 


Paducah—At a meeting here of the Ohio Valley 
Coal Operators’ Association it was decided by the 
members present to extend the sales territory 
to include Chicago, Texas, Arkansas, western 
Louisiana, Missouri and the Northwest. Judge 
W. A. Wickliffe, of Greenville, Ky., president, was 
in the chair, others present including C., F. Rich- 
ardson, vice-president and general manager of the 
West Kentucky Coal Co., at Sturgis; George C. 
Atkinson, of Earlington, president of the St. Ber- 
nard Mining Co., and C. S. Brookwalter, of the 
Eureka Coal and Coke Co. Between 40 and 50 
of the leading western Kentucky mines were 
represented. The association retained J. Van 
Dyke Norman, of Louisville, to secure rates for the 
association. 


Whitesburg—Coal operators report much im- 
provement in the car shortage which considerably 
hampered mining activity for several days sueceed- 
ing Sept. 22. Carrier companies have received 
a large number of new cars, while old ones have 
been located and put into service. This is espe- 
cially true of the Louisville & Nashville—other 
roads experiencing little trouble. Business is 
active all over the Kentucky coal fields. Some 
of the companies have orders booked for weeks 
ahead. 


increasing in this 
are being kept 


OHIO 


Glouster—The shortage of cars in this vicinity 
is such that many mines have been compelled 
virtually to suspend operations, and an appeal 
to the Public Utilities Commission is being dis- 
eussed. Operators are aggrieved over their inabil- 
ity to get cars, especially in view of a report 
that some roads operating in Ohio have leased 
ears to West Virginia roads. 


Columbus—-Three suits to recover $21,000 were 
recently filed by the New York Coal Co against 
the Sunday Creek Coal Co., the plaintiff alleging 
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contracts for the payment of royalties which 
were made when it leased land im Adams and 
Hocking Counties were not lived up to during the 
past year. 


ILLINOIS 


Mascoutah—Fire was discovered reeently in 
No. 1 mine of the Kolb Coal Co. It started at 
the face of one of the rooms originating from 
a blast the night before. When an examiner dis- 
covered it the flames had a good start. County 
Mine Inspector Thomas Wright and State Mine 
Inspector William Hartmann, of Belleville, were 
ealled. Under their direction brattiee work was 
erected, enabling men to get within 90 ft. of 
the fire with hose. Toward the close of the day 
the flames were extinguished. Lack of helmets 
embarrassed the fire-fighters somewhat. 


Springfield—The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
€o. has taken an appeal to the Supreme Court 
from the order of Circuit Judge Creighton, who 
recently upheld a ruling of the Public Sérvice 
Commission that the railroad company must 
change its method of distributing coal cars to 
mines in Illinois. Attorneys for the railroad 
company contend that the order is unlawful and 
unreasonable. The company’s practice has been 
to distribute cars to mines in proportion to the 
shipments received during the preceding 12 mo. 
The Commission ordered that the railroad com- 
pany distribute the cars according to the needs 
of the mines without regard to the amount of their 
previous shipments. The railroad attorneys argue 
that some of the shipments are interstate and 
that over these the Commission has no juris- 
diction. 

Thirty-five county mine inspectors held a meet- 
ing here a few days ago. Appointment of “face 
bosses” in all the mines of Illinais was favored: 
The face boss inspects the face of thé coal at 
frequent intervals to see that it is safe for the 
men to work. A man holding a mine manager’s 
certificate would be eligible fo serve. Some of 
the larger mines have the face bosses. Where 
they have been appointed it is said that the num- 
ber of accidents has been greatly reduced, A uni- 
form report system for the mine managers was 
discussed. 


WYOMING 


Kemerer—After lying idle for several months 
pending the result of bankruptcy proceedings, the 
old Conroy mine is once more to be opened. This 
mine was formerly known as the United States 
Coal Co. property, and is to be reopened and 
developed on a much larger seale than heretofore. 
Eight hundred thousand dollars has been bor- 
rowed by a newly organized company for the 
purpose of developing this mine to its fullest 
extent. 
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Berlin, Germany—It is stated that the war has 
caused a eomplete change in the use of native 
fuel, which is principally bituminous brown coal. 
Whereas 20 per cent. of the production was for- 
merly eonverted into coke and its byproduets 
this has now increased to 40 per cent., and it is 
believed that before long the entire output of coal 
will be turned into coke before being used for ordi- 
nary fuel purposes. Germany will thus maintain 
her position as the greatest developer of the busi- 
ness of producing the chemical derivatives. 
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. George H. Smith was recently appointed coal 
agent in the State of Utah for the Union Pacific 
Coal Co. He succeeds T. L. Williams. 


George B. Smith has been elected general man- 
ager of the Jewell Ridge Coal Corp., of Richlands, 
Va. Mr. Smith has been for several years super- 
intendent of the Pocahontas Big Vein Coal Co. 


John Pororski, mine inspector of the Latham 
Mining Co., was severely burned recently by the 
explosion of a gas pocket in the entry of the mine 
when he entered to make a morning imspection. 


William Powell, mine foreman at the Pettibone 
eolliery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
R.R. Coal Department, has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Bliss colliery by General Manager 
W. W. Inglis. 


Thomas Whildin, formerly general superintend- 
ent for the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., 
was reeently compelled to undergo the amputa- 
tion of a leg because of an old accident. He is 
reported to be improving rapidly. 


Edward Johnson, of the Lorain Coal and Dock 
Co., who underwent an operation at Mt. Carmel 
Hospital, Columbus, Ohio, recently for appendici- 
tis, is recovering satisfactorily and will be able 
to leave the hospital in the near future. 


J. H. Callahan was recently made general super- 
intendent of the operations of the Byron Coal 
Co.’s at Mt. Claire, W. Va. Mr. Callahan has 
been in the employ of the company for more 
than four years, during which time he has given 
the business his undivided attention. 
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Benjamin Braznell, veteran coal operator who 
for many years was interested in Fayette County, 
Poenn., recently celebrated his 86th _ birthday. 
Many old friends of Mr. Braznell were invited to 
a religious service in keeping with the day, which 
was Sunday, held at his home in Pittsburgh. 


Robert C. Clifford, who has for the past four 
years been district sales manager for the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co., in charge 
of the St. Louis and Kansas City offices, is now 
associated with the Walter A. Zelnicker Supply 
Co., in St. Louis, in charge of the rail department. 


Thomas Cavanaugh, for 13 years transportation 
superintendent in the upper Monongahela. Valley, 
for the Monongahela River Consolidated Coal and 
Coke Co, which was recently merged with the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., has resigned his position to 
accept a similar one with the La Belle Iron Co., 
of Steubenville, Ohio. 


Vincent A. Connery resigned recently from the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co., at Chicago, where he has 
been for the past 16 years, acting in the capacity 
of assistant treasurer and director of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. of Illinois and the Montour Coal 
Co., to become general manager of sales for the 
Miami Coal Co., with office in the McCormick 
Building. 
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Charles E. Fultz, traffic manager and auditor 
of the Campbell’s Creek Coal Co., died on Sept. 
25, after a long illness, at the age of 54 years. He 
was formerly general manager of the Kanawha & 
West Virginia R.R. resigning to take up work 
with the coal company. His widow and two 
daughters survive him. The funeral was held at 
Mr. Fultz’s birthplace, Rushville, Ohio. 


J. F. Johnson, a successful coal operator of 
eastern Ohio, died recently at his home in Bel- 
laire. Mr. Johnson’s death came from poisoning 
resulting from  ivy-poisoning, which spread 
through his system. When only 7 years of age 
Mr. Johnson commenced work in the coal mines 
of Mercer County, Pennsylvania, as a_ water 
bailer. He successively held the positions of trap- 
per, driver, rodman, blacksmith, and was finally 
promoted to mine superintendent. He came to 
Belmont County in 1899 and in company with 
his brother entered the mining business near Bel- 
laire. Mr. Johnson is survived by his wife, one 
son, ohe daughter and five brothers. 
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Providence, Ky.—F. V. Ruckman has purchased 
the Lamb Coal Co, holdings at a commissioner’s 
sale for $1,762 and will operate the mine. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The Virginian Railroad Co. 
has received 80 carloads of steel, which will be 
used in the construction of two extensions in 
Raleigh County. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Chesapeake & Ohio 
coal loadings for the month of September will 
be approximately 2,300,000 tons according to 
semiofficial estimates recently made. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Dry Branch Coal Co. 
has awarded the Roberts & Schaefer Co. a con- 
tract for the installation of a Marcus patent pick- 
oo table screen for installation at Dry Branch, 

7 Vas 


Baker, Ky.—The Elk Horn By-Product Coal Co. 
has let contracts to the Letcher Building and 
Supply Co. for the erection of a goodly number 
of miners’ houses in the new town of Gorman. 
The work is to start at once. 


Springfield, t11._—The State Bureau of Mines in 
a report recently issued, shows that 385,900 tons 
of coal were mined in Illinois for each fatal acci- 
dent. The total coal production for the fiscal 
year is given as 63,673,530 tons. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—At its annual meeting in Sara- 
toga Springs Sept. 23 the New York State Coal 
Merchants’ Association voted to meet next year 
in Buffalo. This city has no coal organization, 
but will take care of the visitors liberally. 


Osceola Mills, Penn.—The Moshannon Coal 
Mining Co. has awarded the Roberts & Schaefer 
Co. a contract for coal-handling machinery for 
installation in an existing tipple at Mine No. 11, 
and also for the tipple at Mine No. 12, at Osceola 
Mills, Penn. 


Pittston, Penn.—In their annual report to the 
Luzerne county court, auditors of the school dis- 
trict of Pittston Township state that the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. has agreed to repair all buildings 


in the township which may be damaged by mine. 


caves over its workings. 


Patton, Penn.—The Roberts and Schaefer com- 
pany has secured a contract from the Pennsylvania 
Coal and Coke Corporation for the installation of 
a Marcus patent picking table screen, at Mine No. 
33, at Patton, Penn. This is the seventh Marcus 
screen under contract with this company. 


Washington, D. C.—The American Consul at 
Barcelona recently advised the State Department 
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that the Italian bark “Garribaldi,’’ with a cargo 
of coal from Baltimore to Leghorn, was sunk by 
a submarine Sept. 24, one hundred miles southeast 
of Palma de Mallorca. No Americans were on 
board. 


Columbus, Ohio—-B. F. Nigh, secretary of the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association, an- 
nounces the receipt of quite a few new members 
as the result of the membership campaign insti- 
tuted several weeks ago. The campaign will be 
continued both by circular letters and later by 
personal solicitation. 


Birmingham, Ala.—It is reported that the earn- 
ings to the State of Alabama from convict labor 
for the fiscal year ending Sept. 30, 1916, will be 
approximately $600,000, which is the record 
almount of revenue derived from this source. The 
major portion of this amount is earned by con- 
victs employed in coal mines. 


Harrisburg, Penn—The Gamble Fuel Briquette 
Co. has placed its product on the market. Be- 
cause of the large deposits of river coal, bri- 
quetting can be carried on here extensively, and 
the plant will turn out from 20,000 to 25,000 
tons yearly. River coal is pulverized, mixed with 
a binder and molded into briquettes. 


Pottsville, Penn.—Alleging that culm washed 
into Pine Creek interferes with the operation of 
his mill, William Fahl, of Auburn, has asked 
the court for an injunction restraining the Phila- 
delphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., and 13 
other mining companies adjacent to the water 
course, from dumping refuse therein. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Ocean freights still con- 
tinue high, the most recent instance being the 
sailing vessel ‘‘L. C. Anderson,’’ which is being 
overhauled in a Jocal shipyard... This boat has a 
capacity of 1,600 tons and has just been chartered 
to load coal here for St. Louis du Rhone, France, 
for $15 per ton, or a total charge of $24,000. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Edward Schonebaum, receiver 
of the Marmet Coal Co., has reported to the super- 
ior court an offer of $18,414.41 for the Avondale 
real estate, owned by the company. He also re- 
ports that he has received several offers to lease 
the company’s mines at Marmet, W. Va., and 
recommends that one of these offers be accepted. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The towboat ‘Volcano,’ 
belonging to the Debardeleben Coal Co., which re- 
cently struck an obstruction in the Warrior River 
and sank, is now on the ways at Tuscaloosa and 
will be placed back in commission shortly. This 
company has chartered three self-propelled barges 
from the Alabama & New Orleans Transportation 
Co. for use in Mobile and New Orleans trade. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The car shortage is becoming 
acute in Illinois. Operators are finding it difficult 
to obtain more than half as many cars as they 
need. It is seldom that enough cars are received 
for an entire day’s work. Few mines are work- 
ing more than half time and it is feared that 
some will have to reduce the working time still 
more. One cause of the shortage is declared to be 
that coal cars are being used for the transporta- 
tion of other kinds of freight. 


Charleston, W. Va.—T. L. Lewis, secretary of 
the Splint Gas Coal Association of West Virginia, 
is quoted as of the opinion that a coal shortage 
is virtually certain during the winter months, 
on account of the curtailed output of West Vir- 
ginia mines due to the car shortage and other 
causes. The inability of operators to secure cars 
and men, together with the heavy demand for coal 
all over the country, are combining to create an 
unusual situation, according to Mr. Lewis. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Girard Estate, the 
principal wealth of which consists of anthracite 
mines leased to operating companies, is begin- 
ning to feel the general prosperity, as evidenced 
by the report of the trustees for the period from 
Jan. 1 to Aug. 31 last. During that period the 
net receipts from the mining lands amounted 
to $821,974, being an increase of $205,845. Dur- 
ing the same period the net income from proper- 
ra withis the city was $343,667, or a decrease 
of $574. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A controversy has arisen among 
river men anent the useability of the projected 
municipal dock which may delay its completion. 
Some of the steamboat men say that the dock as 
planned will not admit of use by their boats. 
Others say the plans are all right. The plans 
eall for a combination of horizontal and vertical 
dock, intended to make it adaptable to different 
stages of water. The Board of Public Service 
has decided to postpone awarding the contract 
until the views of the steamboat and barge men 
can be obtained. : 


Huntington, W. Va.—Within a short time the 
remainder of a shipment of one thousand 70-ton 
steel coal cars will be received by the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railroad Co. These cars are being 
shipped by the Pressed Steel Car Co., of McKees 
Rocks, Penn. During the past month approxi- 
mately 700 cars have been received. The remain- 
ing 300 will arrive shortly. It is also said that 
the Chesapeake & Ohio has contracted for an- 
other thousand of these cars to be delivered 
before Jan. 1, 1917. During the past year 3,000 
coai cars have been delivered to the line. 
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Birmingham, Ala.—The Pratt Consolidated Coal 
Co. has closed a contract with the State of Ala- 
bama for a term of five years from Jan. 1, 1917, 
for the mining of coal at Banner mines by convict 
labor. From 400 to 450 convicts will be employed, 
and it is understood that 68c. per ton will be paid. 
for the delivery of coal at the mouth of rooms, 
which is an increase of 3c. over expiring contract. 
However, it is said the state assumes certain 
obligations which will practically offset the small 
increase in rate. The state has entire charge 
of the working and maintenance of the convicts. 


Washington, D. C.—Complaint was filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on Sept. 27, 
by the North American Coal Co., with mines at. 
Madesville, W. Va., against the Monongahela 
Railway Co. and _ others. The Monongahela 
Railway is alleged in the complaint to be the only 
outlet for coal from the mines of complainant, 
while its rates are alleged to be greatly in excess 
of those over the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. across 
the Monongahela River. A reduction in rates and 
reparation equaling the overcharges on _ coal 
hauled since July, 1914, are asked in the com- 
plaint filed. 


Steelton, Penn.—Contract for the erection of a 
new battery of 60 coke ovens with byproduct 
apparatus at the local plant of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., has been awarded to the H. Koppers Co., 
Pittsburgh. Work on the new battery of ovens 
will start at once and will be completed in 12 mo. 
The added capacity will make possible the produc- 
tion of an additional 700 gross tons of coke every 
day. At present the Bethlehem company oper- 
ates three batteries of 40 ovens, each at the local 
plant. The present batteries, however, are of the 
Semett-Solvay type. The agreement with that 
concern has expired. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Illinois Traction Co. has 
filed with the Missouri Public Service Commis- 
sion application for an order directing the Termi- 
nal Railway Association to permit the traction 
company to connect with the Terminal tracks 
near the west approach of the McKinley Bridge 
in St. Louis. The petition states that the com- 
pany is entirely without St. Louis terminal con- 
nections. Terminal officials say they will oppose 
the application on the ground that the traction 
company can deliver cars to the Terminal Asso- 
ciation at Granite City, on the Illinois side. There 
are a number of coal mines on the traction lines 
and the company expects, if the connection is 
obtained, to deliver a large quantity of coal in 
St. Louis. 


Drifton, Penn.—Public bequests amounting to 
$880,000 have been left to various institutions by 
the will of the late Eckley B. Coxe, Jr. The 
income of $500,000 will be applied to the use of 
a museum of the University of Pennsylvama. 
The Children’s Hospital in Philadelphia will bene- 
fit to the extent of an endowment of $100,000. 
Besides this sum, $10,000 is to be set aside tne 
income to be applied for Christmas presents 
and an annual dinner at the hospital for the 
children, nurses, servants and the dispensary 
staff. A sum of $25,000 is left to the Mining 
and Mechanical Institute of Freeland. The United 
Charities of Hazleton is also remembered with a 
bequest of $15,000, the income from which is to be 
used to continue the salary of a nurse. 


Washington, D. C.—Spain is providing for 
quicker distribution of coal, according to infor- 
mation just divulged by the Department of Com- 
merce. This information comes from Consul 
General Hurst, stationed at Barcelona, who re- 
ported: “The scarcity and high price of coal in 
Spain has led the Government to present a law 
to the Cortes, the provisions of which, it is 
hoped, will relieve the local fuel situation. Pend- 
ng enactment of the proposed law the Government, 
by royal order, published Aug. 19, has madé 
regulations adapted to overcome some momentary 
difficulties. 

It appears that at Barcelona there are large 
numbers of cars loaded with coal which have been 
refused acceptance by the consignees owing to 
the poor quality of the coal. This practically im- 
mobilizes cars absolutely necessary in moving 
coal from the mines to industrial centers of the 
country. Accordingly, the railroads transporting 
the coal will be obliged to demand a certificate 
from the mine whence the coal proceeds showing 
quantity, to whom consigned, and by whom, so 
that in case it is not of the grade ordered the 
consignee may take up the case with the shipper. 
If the coal is not discharged by the consignee 
within 12 hr., the railroad company will proceed 
to unload it at the expense of the consignee, 
without responsibility for loss or damage, unless 
this can be attributed to bad faith or negligence 
of employees. 

Each individual shipment must be kept separ- 
ate, in order to permit the consignee to claim in- 
demnification from the shipper. If the docks and 
freight yards of the transporting company are 
not large enough to permit of separately storing 
these shipments, more space may be rented at the 
expense of the consignee. Each coal-transporting 
company must reserve a certain number of trains. 
for coal, which they shall load to the maximum, 
and they shall inform the Ministry of Public 
Works within 15 days as to the number of cars 
needed by them for this purpose. In this way it 
may be arranged, if necessary, for one company 
to lease cars from another that has no immediate 
use for them. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite tight and fully controlled by the 
selling interests. Bituminous continues to advance 
with no indications of a halt. Confident predic- 
tions of still higher prices in the Lake sections. 
Middle Western operators swamped with orders 
and prices fluctuating over a wide range. 


Anthracite—The first cool weather of the season 
has stimulated interest among domestic buyers and 
given a fresh impetus to a market already abnor- 
mally active. It is exceedingly difficult to pick 
up any extra tonnages, as producing interests are 
hard pressed to meet their contract obligations. 
Dealers with short storage room are already prac- 


tically out of stock. There are some conserva- 
tive observers who still consider the current 
situation as fictitious, and predict a reaction, 


but there is no doubt that the market at the mo- 
ment is entirely in control of the sellers. On 
all negotiations, the main question at issue is time 
of delivery, quality and price being secondary 
eonsiderations. The situation at outlying points, 
particularly in certain down East sections, is 
especially serious, stocks in some instances being 
only about half normal for this period of the 
year and with little time left before navigation 
closes. In the Middle West supplies have prac- 
tically disappeared and there is scarcely any com- 
pany that will accept an order while there are ru- 
mors of premiums of as much as $1 per ton being 
offered without bring out any coal. Shippers are 
already beginning to sell next month’s production, 
and the market has never before been more ac- 
tive except possibly when a serious strike threat- 
ened. 

Bituminous—Each week sees new record prices 
established in all sections, and there are still 
no indications that the top of the market has 
been reached. Buying continues of the most vigor- 
ous character, and any quotations made are un- 
derstood to be for only a 24-hr. period. Evi- 
dence of the acute anxiety among the consum- 
ing interests is seen in the numerous buyers, 
who are canvassing the mining regions for extra 
tonnage. In view of the fact that substantially 
less than the normal amount of coal was placed 
under contract» last April, operators generally 
have more than the customary amount of free 
tonnage on which they should be able to realize 
handsome profits. The only definite prospects 
for any relief at the present time are when Lake 
shipping begins to slow down in the next month 
or six weeks. The situation at down East points 
continues tight, though probably it has been ac- 
centuated by the anxiety of dealers to be as- 
sured of their full requirements. 


Lake Market—Urgent requests for coal from 
the East are being received in this market, and 
this has tended to crowd prices up to. still 
higher levels. Apparently, other districts are 
falling down in keeping their regular markets 
supplied, and confident prophesies of still higher 
prices continue. There is an obviously stronger 
demand than for a number of years at this 
season, and the anxiety of consuming interests 
as to the outlook for supplies is refiected in the 
constantly advancing prices. Some operators con- 
sider themselves fortunate to be able to meet 75 
per cent. shipments on their contract obligations. 
Lake shipments are not heavy because of the 
searcity of coal, and it is expected that only 
a small additional tonnage will be released for 
the general market when navigation closes; this 
additional outlet for coal, however, serves to make 
the selling interests even more independent con- 
cerning business offered. The demand is general 
throughout all industries. 


Middle Western—Operators have been swamped 
with such a mass of orders that they are now 
hopelessly behind. The situation has _ resolved 
itself into one of getting supplies, and buyers 
show little inclination to question either quality 
or prices where shipment can be assured. There 
is a steadily expanding market in the North- 
west, Illinois operators shipping districts never 
before reached by them. Prices are fluctuating 
over a wide range and occasions have been noted 
where the quotation has advanced 25c. when 
there is any appreciable interval between the origi- 
nal inquiry and final placing of the order. Colder 
weather is stimulating interest in the retail busi- 
ness, while dealers’ stocks are substantially below 
normal and a severe winter may see one of the 
greatest shortages of coal in the history of that 
section. Large consumers are, as a rule, well 
protected by their contracts and also have some 
reserve stock, but many of the smaller buyers 
are finding it hard going. 


A Year Ago—Colder weather releases more an- 
thracite orders. Strong constructive features in 
the bituminous market. Export trade dominated 


by vessel situations. Large movement from 
upper Lake ports. Middle Western trade satis- 
factory. 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Boston News Bureau—The summary of business 
conditions as of Oct. 1, reported by the 12 Federal 
Reserve Banks, shows that trade throughout the 
country is at top notch and people optimistic. 
Only in Atlanta, which awaits a more decisive 
cotton-crop condition as a basis for fall and 
winter business, is a note of hesitation sounded. 
With all the tremendous business activity money 
is everywhere plentiful. Notwithstanding the ac- 
tivity in general trade and speculation, we con- 
tinue to absorb foreign loans. The city of 
Paris loan of $50,000,000 was largely over-sub- 


seribed. A great deal of new business will be 
given out after election, especially if Hughes 
wins out. Plans are already being made to that 
end. 


Iron Age—Heavy buying of pig iron, accom- 
panied by price advances on top of those of last 
week, is the outstanding feature of the iron 
market. It comes while evidence is accumulat- 
ing of the trend of finished steel to still higher 
prices. Export demand is partly responsible in 
iron, as it has been in steel, but, with high 
levels regarded as certain for months to come, 
domestic purchases, one after another, are, after 
repeated postponements, being brought forward. 
In the face of a shortage of labor for the in- 
creased business, the mills have difficulty in add- 
ing to production and shortening deliveries, yet 
buyers could use more material; the result is 
the growing price strength. The greatest activity 
has occurred in Bessemer and basic pig iron, 
which have risen $1.25 per ton in two weeks. 


Dun—Restraining influences hamper but 4o not 
check progress, current reports adding to the ac- 
cumulated evidence of prosperity in industry, 
trade and transportation. Holiday observances 
have had the usual effect of temporarily limiting 
business in some branches and labor conditions 
still restrict manufacturing operations; yet bank 
clearings at most leading centers, as well as at 
the smaller cities, mount upward steadily and 
other statistical barometers also make remark- 
ably gratifying exhibits. Commercial failures this 
week in the United States, as reported by R. G. 
Dun & Co., are 284 against 289 last week, 264 
the preceding week, and 331 the corresponding 
week last year. The high and rising prices 
constitute a source of complaint and cause some 
hesitancy in forward commitments, but the pur- 
chasing power is sustained by the full employ- 
ment of workers at advanced wages and signs 
of contraction in consumption are the excep- 
tion. It is noteworthy that demands ar? broad- 
ening in practically every direction, following 
the partial let-up in midsummer. 


Bradstreet—Trade reports are all in superla- 
tives, and the United States enters the last quar- 
ter of the year with a record of past achieve- 
ment and future promise such as neither this nor 
any other country has ever before seen. Old 
measures have been surpassed, and the business 
world is without a yardstick capable of measuring 
the present or the future of the country’s devel- 
opment. War demand, the original lever of prog- 
ress, is still in evidence, but in some lines purely 
domestic demand is now such as to give full oc- 
cupation to productive energies, and given the 
continuance of the war abroad, no apparent 
change can be forecasted at home. Trade is ac- 
tive, more so than ever, industry is still at 
capacity limits, commodity prices are at new 
high levels, bank clearings break all records for 
this time of year, export trade is doing like- 
wise, and so large is the volume of orders booked 
ahead that producers rather than buyers are 
now in many lines picking times and places of 
delivery. Staple goods are wanted for imme- 
diate use, for next winter and for the spring of 
1917. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale distri- 
bution of dry goods shows large gains over the 
corresponding period of a year ago. Road sales 
for both immediate and future delivery continue 
to maintain the heavy volume of the past few 
weeks, and exceed those of a year ago by a con- 


siderable margin. Merchants have been in to 
market in considerably larger numbers. Collec- 
tions are in excess of the week last year. Prices 


az: firm. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Sales of 
wool last week totaled 10,000,000 lb. There were 
more buyers than sellers and more or less specu- 
lative buying on the part of the dealers who 
are anticipating higher prices. Territory wools 
predominated in the sales, and delams were also 
in demand. There was some business in cross- 
breds. Interest in the lightweight season of 
woolen and worsted goods has declined, largely 
due to the between-seasons period. The sellers 
of fancy worsted are not worrying about cancel- 
lations. Poplins and serges have been in good 
demand. The export trade is having an influ- 
ence in the women’s-wear market. 
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‘be RRNA BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River very firm. Loading 
despatch fair, but agencies shy of accepting extra 
boats. Export and bunker demand still brisk and 
delivered prices continue high. Georges Creek 
deliveries negligible. Anthracite still farther in 
arrears. 


Bituminous—As in the case of all other grades 
the Hampton Roads coals, if anything, show even 
greater strength than a week ago. Shippers try- 
ing to clear cargoes find it increasingly hard to 
secure small lots at the piers and are forced to 
pay higher prices; $4.50 has been paid in such 
cases and apparently there is no prospect of the 
market softening. The bulk of the receipts at 
Tidewater will continue to be applied to contracts 
for some months to come. Most of the agencies 
have so far been fairly well able to keep up with 
obligations at this end; although some of the 
smaller contracts calling for barge delivery have 
been subject to delays. 

Export and bunker trade continue brisk, with 
no let-up in the demand. The result is that most 
of the shippers are indifferent to the spot demand 
from this territory, the impression being that it 
aggregates only a small tonnage. For the most 
part the inquiry comes from large consumers who 
either neglected to cover all the usual supply or 
find their consumption notably increased. <A 
portion also comes from puyers who contracted 
for grades other than Pocahontas or New River. 
The spot market here is rather slower developing 
than might be supposed. Six dollars is now 
considered a fair market price for the smokeless 
coals alongside Boston, although a few anxious 
buyers would send it to $6.50 in short order. The 
latter figure is about the basis alongside at points 
like Portland and Bangor. 

The fact is that cargo sales are only scattering, 
and that only small lots are being sold for dis- 
tribution inland. More than one Tidewater agency 
is buying all-rail Pennsylvania coal to ease up 
the demand on them for spot coal at the various 
distributing points. So far there have been only 
a few cases of distress among consumers, and 
part of the mild “flurry’’ to this point has been 
due to the anxiety of dealers to cover on coal 
they feared they might not be able to get a month 
or two hence. 

Georges Creek shipments are at the dead mini- 
mum. The largest shippers continue to have 
trouble moving their fleet and car supply and 
shortage of miners are still affecting receipts at 
the piers. None is available at New York or 
Philadelphia, at least for coastwise shipment ; 
practically none is offered on the market here, and 
deliveries on contract are months behind. 

The Pennsylvania grades are all up another 
notch in price as a result of the week’s trading. 
Most operators in Cambria and Somerset have 
only small tonnages to sell now and then, their 
output being cut down to about what they can 
get cars for to ship on contract obligations. It 
never was any harder getting coal and boats 
together. At times lately there have been genuine 
flurries over spot coal at the piers and very little 
said as to quality. 

Bituminous quotations at wholesale, f.o.b. load- 
ing ports at points designated, are about as fol- 
lows, per gross ton: ’ 


Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 
fields Som’s’t Creek* 


Philad’la... $3.00@3.60 $3.25@3.90 $3.07@3.17 
New York.. 3.30@3.90 3.55@4.20 3.37@3.47 
Baltimore,.. © 5/18. 1. 4. eee 3.00@3.10 
F.o.b. mines 1.75@2.35 2.00@2.65 2.00@2.10 


* On contract. 


Pocahontas and New River are quotable all 
the way from $4@4.50 f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va. On cars at Providence $6.25 is about 
the price on the same grades, and $6.50@6.75 
f.o.b. cars Mystic Wharf, Boston. Ordinary 
Pennsylvania coals have sold at $6 alongside 
Boston. 

The Boston retail price on bituminous was 
advanced Oct. 2 from $5.50 to $6 per net ton 
delivered. 


Anthracite—No improvement is noticed in the 
deliveries here of domestic sizes. While the Bos- 
ton dealers are managing to get along for the 
present on what shipments they get there are 
other cities where the situation is serious. Re- 
tailers on the Kennebec and Penobscot Rivers 
have not yet had half their normal supply and 
only about two months can now be relied upon 
for shipments before navigation closes. Delays 
increase all along the line, although the weather 
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throughout September was favorable to the move- 
ment of twos. Loading is slow, and shippers are 
struggling to get both a better allotment of cars 
for Tidewater and a better assortment of domestic 
sizes. Broken, egg and stove are very short, and 
where consignees are unwilling or unable to 
modify their schedules the barges are in many 
cases allowed to wait idly at the piers while the 
coal goes in other directions. 

Some dealers have already begun mixing chest- 
nut with stove in the effort to make the latter 
cover more ground. In order to clear barges 
more than one consignee has had to accept a 


eargo either all chestnut or part chestnut and 
part pea. 
All-rail deliveries are slowing up materially. 


On some lines the dealers are getting as short in 
proportion as those on Tidewater. It certainly 
looks as if New England were in for a _ hard 
season. Only mild weather can make very much 
difference now in the stocks to be carried through. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite given added impetus by cold weather. 
Heavy demand for broken and egg active. Urgent 
call for stove, with shipments far behind. Storage 
pea coal being shipped. Buckwheat strong, with 
some at $2. Bituminous prices continue upward, 
$3 being reached in several instances. Car supply 
50 to 60 per cent. requirements. 


Anthracite—The first frosty weather of the sea- 
son is giving added impetus to the already brisk 
market. The coal ranges are being started and 
in addition a large percentage of the householders 
have found it necessary to fire up their heaters. 
This has thrown an added demand on the much 
hurried retail man at a time when he is booked 
far in advance with orders. 

The demand from industrial plants for broken 
coal continues out of all proportion to the supply. 
It is not now a question of price and many users 
of this large size, particularly the gas companies, 
are falling back on egg at an additional cost of 
about 55c. to 65c. per ton in addition to dimin- 
ished results. This is naturally increasing the 
demand for the egg size, which is already active. 
Rumors that premiums are being asked for this 
last size persist, but so far have been difficult to 
confirm. 

There is not the least cessation in the demand 
for stove and there is no question now that there 
will be times this fall and winter when the con- 
sumers’ stove bins will be empty Already the 
dealers are trying to assist the shippers by per- 
suading their customers to substitute either egg 
or chestnut. The smaller dealers who have poor 
facilities for carrying stocks are practically out 
now and the larger ones are making desperate 
efforts to replenish their diminishing supplies. | 

Chestnut has gained rapidly and October requi- 
sitions show a large increase over this time last 
month. The price, too, has stiffened and circular 
rates prevail. We know of a few instances where 
retail dealers doing a large volume of business 
are actually short of this size. 

If pea coal continues to be absorbed as rapidly 
as it has been this week, it too will soon be in 
short supply. One of the big companies which 
has hesitated about shipping storage coal picked 
up 25 cars a day this week, chiefly for consign- 
ment to the local trade. Should this continue this 
source of supply will soon be exhausted, as the 
amount dumped in storage the past summer was 
far below normal. F 

The activity in the bituminous market continues 
to boost the anthracite steam sizes and it is very 
difficult to buy any buckwheat now for less than 
$2, which is 45c. higher than contract price and 
55¢c. more than the circular rate. However, there 
is very little free buckwheat to be had, as this 
size is particularly well contracted for, though 
the smaller steam sizes are still available at 
almost normal figures. 

Surveying the general market at the moment 
it appears that all shippers have already taken 
as much October business as they will be able to 
ship the entire month. This is particularly true 
of all the big companies, but there is a suspicion 
that some of the individuals may be _ holding 
back to take advantage of the main chance. Ex- 
cept when a strike was imminent there probably 
has never been such a desire on the part of 
buyers to stock up and the operators are swamped 
with orders and requests to hurry shipments. 

Some of the more conservative dealers who 
refuse to become excited over the present condi- 
tions say there is sure to be a reaction in this 
market. They argue that before the end of this 
month the householders who buy their winter’s 
coal in advance will have been supplied and this 
will leave them only the one- and two-ton tran- 
sient business from small buyers for November. 

The improvement in collections has been re- 
markable and all interests seem to realize the 
necessity of keeping their accounts in good 
shape. It is a fact that salesmen’s pleas for 
delinquents are absolutely ignored, and it appears 
to be an opportune time for the retailers to edu- 
cate their trade along the same lines. : 

Circular prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines 
for line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for 
tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken.. $3.60 $4.75 Buck.... $1.65 $2.55 
ja 4.15 Pee ee RCE cis >:07% 1.00 1.90 
Stove 4.40 5.60 Boiler.... .90 1.80 
Nuts, ... 4.50 5.55 Barley... .75 1.65 
Pea..... 2.80 3.70 
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Bituminous—There is no cessation in the up- 
ward movement of prices, and now $2 coal has 
practically passed out of the market, except a 
small quantity of very inferior grades. The price 
increases have ranged from 20c. to 60c. per ton, 
the biggest changes being noted in the best grades. 
For the first time during the present season $3 
has been recorded for several grades and the 
prediction is openly made that within two or three 
weeks there will not be any coal selling under 
that price. At the present time there is a fair 
supply coming into the city, but orders are far 
from being filled. The greatest activity continues 
to be at the piers. 

Mine owners on the lines of the Pennsylvania 
R.R. report the car supply to be about 60 per 
cent. of their requirements, while B. & O. oper- 
ators claim to be receiving but 50 per cent. of 
their needs. Brokers are finding it extremely 
difficult to get coal. So far as local industrial 
plants are concerned there is no actual shortage 
reported and at this moment salesmen within the 
city district are even finding it difficult to get 
orders. This seems to bear out the theory 
advanced for several weeks past that most of the 
buying is for outside shipment, although the 
supply departments of the railroads centering here 
are still using vigorous methods to increase their 
stock of engine fuel. 

At present it is manifestly an operators’ market 
and as the contracting last April was in lesser 
volume than for many years the mine owners are 
having an opportunity to make good profits. How- 
ever, no one hears of any operation working to 
capacity, as the labor supply has far from im- 
proved. Many operators were depending on the 
closing of the farming season to recoup their 
labor needs, but even this has failed to materialize. 

We give below a list of prices per gross ton 
f.o.b. cars at mines, which will give an idea of 
the present price situation, but it must be borne 
in mind that rapid changes are taking place and 
no one is quoting figures for longer than a single 
day at the very most: 


Georges Creek Big Vein............. $2.90@3.10 
South Fork Miller Vein............. 2.85@3.00 
Clearfield (ordimaryyic..c.ciccc sss s 2.50@2.60 
Somerset (ordinary)................ 2.50@2.60 
West Va. Freeportatme sic ss os's.s . 2.35@2.45 
Pairmont) gad sees: odie 00S sok 2.20@2.35 
Fairmont gas, mine-Tun..........'... 2.10@2.15 
Fairmont! gas; slackesiece.........- 2.00@2.10 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 2.15@2.25 
Fairmont; miners. ce es Se es 2.05@2.15 
Fairmontslatk emer... 2...) 2.00@2.10 


NEW YORK 


Individuals get premiums for domestic coals. 
Steam grades hold firm. Prices advance on bitu- 
minous with heavy buying. West taking large 
tennages and railroads and large consumers are 
in the market for free coals. 


Anthracite—With all prepared coals scarce the 
demand for anthracite continues heavy and dealers 
who did not have the foresight to make arrange- 
ments for supplies for the year, are paying 
premiums as high as 75c. With the call for sup- 
plies growing steadily there are those in the trade 
who predict premiums of more than $1 for the 
larger sizes within the next week or ten days. 

Stove coal is causing more trouble than either 
egg or nut. Most companies and many individuals 
are booked up for this size and refuse orders 
unless other grades are taken at the same time. 
All new business is being turned down by the 
companies as they are hardly able to take care of 
their regular trade. Buyers from New England 
and Long Island points are numerous and buying 
is heavy. 

The demand from the West is stronger and with 
the increasing scarcity of chestnut there is a 
heavy call for pea coal. 

Local shippers are short and demand is such 
that large orders are refused. Line trade is 
active and car supply is so bad that complaints 
from inland dealers are frequent. 

There is an active demand for the steam coals 
but they are not keeping pace with the other 
sizes. Supplies are short and shipments slow. 
Buckwheat No. 1 is not plentiful and good grades 
are quoted at 25c. more than under ordinary 
conditions. 

Current quotations per gross ton, f.o.b. tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual | 
Broken. i -stuineo haa We $4.95 ae 
Hige@'s.:sstsieishiereeetee 5.45 $5.45@6.00 
Stove. .ccninee eee 5.70 5.70@6.50 
Nutd. creer ene Lay ft) 5.75@6.25 
Peas, «sis-< Gone 4.00 4.00@4.25 
Bucket poe 2.75 2.75@3.00 
Ricee soc reas ao) 2.20@2.25 
Barley sé X42). eee 1.95 1.95@2.00 
Boilers bee P7015 Nie PE ak Bestar, 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. 
higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—The trend of prices continues up- 
ward. Demand is strong with supplies short and 
buying is heavy at the mines. Large consumers 
are in the open market for extra tonnages. 

Numerous buyers are visiting the central Penn- 
sylvania fields for free coals. It is predicted that 
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producers in the Pittsburgh and Youghiogheny 
districts are 20 per cent. behind their contracts 
with no prospects of being able to make up this 
deficiency. 

No relief is looked for in the east until after 
the close of Lake navigation. Buying for New 
England account at the mines is heavy and mine 
quotations range from $2.70 to $3 for central 
Pennsylvania coals. Quality is more or less 
ignored and time of delivery is the chief point of 
contention. Car supply remains bad, few pro- 
ducers getting more than 50 per cent. of their 
quota. 

At New York Tidewater the cheapest coals are 
being held at from $4 to $4.20, with better grades 
20c. to 50c. higher. Tidewater prices are lower 
than the mine prices. 

Bunker coals are in good demand while export 
shipments would be heavy if it were possible to 
get bottoms. Good steam coals are being held 
at from $4.10 to $4.20. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades are as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading Price 
George Crk. 
Big Vein.. $4. 


50@4.75 $4.50@4.75 $3.00@3.50 


‘ysoneen a: 4.25@4.35 4.25@4.35 2.75@3.00 
Clearfield... 4.15@4.25 4.15@4.25 2.70@2.80 
South eeks-9n4 SoM 4Anayue Gee an, 2.85@3.00 
NantyiGlon 4)/25@4.359 5. .9)5.0) 2.85@3.00 
Som’r. Co.. 4.15@4.25 4.15@4.35 2.70@2.90 
Que’ho’ing.. 4.25@4.35 4.25@4.35 2.85@3.00 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 

Th’r’qua. 4.20@4.30 4.20@4.30 2.60@2.75 
Mine-run.... 4.10@4.20 4.10@4.20 2.40@2.60 
West. Md.. 4.10@4.20 4.10@4.20 2.60@2.70 

BALTIMORE 


Market excited and prices steadily advancing. 
Anthracite situation grows tense also, and first 
talk of premiums is heard. 


Bituminous—The most exciting market for 
months, except for the brief period when a rail- 
road strike seemed sure, faces the coal trade. 
Prices have advanced steadily for all classes of 
soft coal until they stand on about the same 
basis all along irrespective of grade. Steam coals. 
are bringing anywhere from $2.50 to $2.75 at. 
the mines to the trade, and are readily taken at 
those figures, while gas coals are generally bring- 
ing around $2.50. There is comparatively little 
screening of coal now and this has sent slack up 
along with the other grades. 

The mining regions are alive with purchasing 
agents, who take over the coal as fast as loaded. 
Mines generally are allowing a pro rata arrange- 
nient on contracts in relation to the number of 
ears of their allotment delivered for loading. It 
is the traders’ market that has undoubtedly caused 
most of the price flurry. It is impossible to set 
a definite price list under existing conditions, as 
each sale has its own schedule. 


Anthracite—-The market has been affected by 
the wretched car supply and is tight in the 
extreme. Induced by almost eold weather small 
buyers are urging deliveries. Larger consumers 
too, realizing that car conditions are not likely 
to improve at once, are calling for supplies. For 
the first time there is talk of premiums for early 
deliveries in some cases. 


Exports—The export demand became more brisk 
the past week. There was some delay in loading 
at times and some outside purchasing to complete 
cargoes. During the week a total of 26,019 tons 
was loaded for cargo, 1,905 tons for bunker. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Shortage still acute. Export and _ coastwise 
movement light. Few charters reported. Prices 
firm. Stocks below normal. 


All shippers are still suffering from the shortage 
of the past thirty days, with no relief in sight. 
The mines are short of labor and cars, which of 
course reduces the output materially. Contract 
business is taking most of the tonnage and little 
coal is available for new business. 

The export and coastwise business of the past 
week has been comparatively light on account 
of the coal shortage. Chartering is light, few 
recent closures being reported, both in the off- 
shore and coastwise business. The six-masteo 
schooner ‘‘Addie M. Lawrence” has been in port 
for the past two weeks seeking a charter, but 
has not yet been closed. There are also several 
foreign sailing vessels here unchartered. The 
Panama R.R. collier “Ulysses” loaded at Sewalls 
Point on Sept. 39, taking some 13,000 tons for 
Cristobal, Canal Zone. The demand at the Canal 
has now become so heavy that it is reported two 
more colliers are to be built to carry coal from 
Hampton Roads. The large Leyland liner ‘‘Wini- 
fredian” is loading coal for the Plate. The Nor- 
wegian steamer ‘‘Wascana’”’ loaded on Sept. 28 
with 7,200 tons for Rio but the captain refuses 
to sail until the shippers furnish him with the 
name of the consignees, fearing that he may get 
his steamer blacklisted. 

Prices are still advancing, and while there is 
not much tonnage moving except on contract, 
whenever_any coal is sold at the market the price 
invariably shows an increase. The prices reported 
each week are based on actual sales. New Eng- 
land prices for Pocahontas and New River show 
the same degree of increase. At present for 
prompt delivery prices are as follows: Pocahontas 
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and New River for cargo $4.50@4.75 per gross 
ton, on track for local consumption $4@4.25 per 
net ton, for bunkers $5@5.10 per gross ton plus 


10¢e. per ton trimming. Stocks are away below 
normal on all of the terminals. 
Hampton Roads dumpings for the month of 


September were: Norfolk & Western, 664,773 
tons ; Virginian, 363,178 tons; Chesapeake & Ohio, 
371,951 tons; total, 1,399,902 tons. This shows a 
falling off of some 200,000 tons as compared with 
August, due to the shortage of coal throughout 
the whole month. The Virginian shows the small- 
est loss, the September figures being only some 
20,000 tons below August. 


Railroad Tonnages—The following is a com- 
parative statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for the weeks ended Sept. 30, 1915- 
16, and for the first 14 weeks of the last half of 
the years: 








——Week —— 14 Weeks —— 

1915 1916 1915 1916 
Nor. & West... 131,055 119,917 2,508,644 2,234,109 
Ches. & Ohio.. 72,996 92,120 1,312,913 1,323,096 
Virginian..... 59,997 89,623 949,147 1,199,527 
Total...... 264,048 301,660 4,770,704 4,756,722 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


Only one steamer with fuel passed through the 
canal during the week ending Sept. 16, that being 
the ‘“Foreric,’” with 5,000 tons of coke from 
Norfolk to Valparaiso. The total coal shipments 
through the canal for the month of August 
amounted to 83,523 gross tons, and coke ship- 
ments were 14,436. 
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Ocean Shipping 


Seer 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported as follows 
during the past week: 
f PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
C. K. Scull Martinique 1,300 
A. W. Robinson Porto Plata 
BALTIMORE 
Sangstad Preston & Banes 71,459 
Tremeadow River Plate 2,335 
Holly Branch River Plate 2)215 
Wilhelm Colding Port Limon 931 
VIRGINIA 
Joel Cook Bermuda 319 $4.25 
Winifredian Bahia Blanca 6,817 12.60 
Bahia Blanca 27,7008), £2260 
Lundy Rosario Loe 14316 
Tolanthe Buenos Aires 1,943 13.80 
Ocland Havana 1,874 
Frontera Kingston 
Bessie Whiting San Juan, P.R. Pas} 
‘Gwendolen War- 
ren Kingston 3,597 9.60 
Nankai Maru Chili 2,337 12.50 
Bjornefjord Rio Janeiro 
NEW YORK 
Myrtle Leaf Nova Scotia 
Bella St. John, N. B. 769 


1 To 8,500 tons. 2 Coke. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The condition of the freight market is practi- 
cally the same as a week ago, but in some in- 
stances quotations given below can be shaded 
for prompt tonnage. We would quote freight 
rates on coal by steamer as follows: 


Sept. 25 Oct. 2 


$27 .60@28.80 $25.20@26.40 
25.20@26,.40 22.80@24.00 


West Coast Sealy . 
Marseilles. . 


Barcelona*?........ 22.80@25.20 20.40 about 
Montevideo........ 13.20 about 13.20 about 
Buenos Aires....... 13.20 about 13.20 about 
RROSATIO.®. cg eon 14.40 about 14.40 about 
Rio Janeiro......... 12.00 about 11.75 about 
Santos’: 0 aes 12.50 about 12.00 about 
Chile (good port).... 9.00@10.00 9.00@10.00 
Havana), (2252 3.75@ 4.00 3.50@4.00 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.00 about 5.00 about 
Cienfuegos......... 4.50@ 5.00 4.50@5.00 
Port au Spain....... 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@6.50 
St: huciash nee 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@6.50 
St? Thomast:..seee 5.75 about 5.25 about 
Barbadosi..1 4. enee 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@6.50 
WKingston:. eaters 4.50 about 4.50 about 
Curacao"c.4 sees 5.75 about 5.75 about 
Santiago =. 2a 4.50 about 4.75 about 
Guantanamo........ 4.50@ 5.00 4.50@5.00 
Bermudas. Gee. see 4.50 about 4.50@5.00 
Vera @ruz.G2 aes 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@6.00 
Tampico: 4. sere 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@6.00 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.c. 


2 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
‘Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


COAL AGE 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 


NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons 
Silvia Porto Ferrajo, Italy 4,939 
Ocland* Havana, Cuba 4,789 
Margarita* La Plata, A. R. 2,501 
Brighton? Santiago, Cuba 970 
Caprera! Porto Ferrajo, Italy 5,005 
Carnmoney? Montevideo, Uruguay 1,845 
Wien® Porto Padre, Cuba 2,861 
Dominic’ Pernambuco, Brazil 1,912 
Helmer Morch® Montevideo, Uruguay 3,049 
Wascana® Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 7,198 
Juno® Italy (Any port) 5,124 
Ulysses? Cristobal, C. Z. 12,039 
NEWPORT NEWS 
Flimston? Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 7,660 
Skogstad? Cienfuegos, Cuba 5,551 
Dustin G. Cressy® Santa Cruz, Teneriffe 1POAsY 6 


Ellen Little? Descalabrados Pantelas, 


Porto Rico 1,251 
Chaco? Porto Militar, A.R. 3,966 
Thord2s Sandefjord, Norway 4,194 
Harald? Port of Spain, Trinidad 4,500 

PHILADELPHIA 
Narvik Narvik 
Nordboen Havana 
H. H. Barbour St. John, N. B. 
F. A. Duggan* Bahia 
BALTIMORE 

Plymouth Alexandria, Egypt 6,749 
Tripoli Leghorn, Italy 1,357 
Claveresk Felton, Cuba 6,100 
Salvatori Ciampa Savona, Italy 2,517 
Orion Genoa, Italy 4,390 
George M. Grant Barcelona, Spain 1,682 
Mary W. Bowen Marseilles, France 3,224 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 2 Berwind-White Co. 

® Castner Curran & Bullit. * Baker-Whiteley Co. 

5 Smokeless Fuel Co. €C. G. Blake Co. LO tor 

O. Coat & Coke Co. 8 C. H. Sprague & Son. 

Cues Coal & Coke Co. 10 West Virginia 
‘oal Co 


* Coal and coke. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


While freights are still nominally at $2, Hamp- 
ton Roads to Boston, actual charters of boats wait- 
ing at the loading piers have been made at $1.65 
@1.75. The latter could be duplicated were 
there any demand at all for extra bottoms to 
load at Norfolk or Newport News. The owners 
of one steamer after canvassing the market for 
a coastwise coal charter finally engaged to take 
general cargo to Cuba. To Providence and New 
Bedford freights on 1,000- to 1,500-ton barges 
are about $1.50 for spot boats; $1.25@1.30 is 
still the range from New York to Long Island 
Sound ports, most of the chartering looking to 


get anthracite. To Penobscot points small 

schooners are still asking $2.50 
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BUFFALO 

Confident predictions of still higher prices. 


Mines falling behind on contracts. Car and labor 
shortage restricting production. Shortage of ves- 
sels interferes with anthracite shipments. 


Bituminous—The demand is about as uncertain 
as ever, but the supply is running short, so that 
the confident prophesies of high prices are con- 
tinued. In some cases the advance asked is paid, 
but for the most part such quotations are merely 
an anouncement on the part of operators that they 
have no coal to sell, so they feel free to ask what 
they please. As a rule mines are all short of 
their contracts. 

There is repetition of all former reports m 
shortage of cars and scarcity of men, with no 
prospect of improvement in that direction. The 
eonsumer is likely to wake up to the situation 
before long and then there will be high prices 
paid everywhere. The supply in the St. Lawrence 

Valley is running rather short and it is difficult 
to get the coal to the ports of Lake Ontario, so 
the all-rail route will have to supply that district 
mostly hereafter. 

There is no change in the prices made by Pitts- 
burgh for this market and Buffalo seldom pays 
an excess, but the trade further east is not so 
favorably situated. The continued shipment of 
coal from the Southwest helps this market, as it 


shades the Pittsburgh circular a few cents. Quo- 
tations are: 
Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Lump.. $2.95 $2.75 $3.00 
Three- -quarter. . 2.85 2.60 erie 
Mine run. rege 2.75 2.50 2.80 
Slack! :...2.aaeaane 2.40 2.30 2.80 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross ton. 
Anthracite—Shippers are making every effort 
to meet the demand but there is no satisfying it. 
The Lake trade is putering from a rush of all- 
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rail movement and the local trade is increasing 
so fast that all retail dealers are clamoring for 
coal, with good prospect of getting only a small 
part of their orders filled in the near future. The 
consumer is already beginning to wonder why his 
coal does not come in promptly and he will soon 
be urging the dealer for more coal. 

The shortage of coal is so great that the inde- 
pendent operators are putting up their prices fast. 
Till now a premium of 20c. or so was the rule, 
but jobbers are now reporting $1 on chestnut and 
25e. on buckwheat. In this trade there is not so 
much complaint of car shortage as of scarcity of 
men and difficulties at the mines which cut down 
the production. 

Shipments by Lake are only fair, the chief diffi- 
culty being a lack of tonnage. So many vessels 
are tied up with ore contracts that they cannot 
wait for coal. Shipments for the week were 
68,660 net tons, of which 20,200 tons cleared for 
Milwaukee, 15,200 tons for Duluth and Superior, 
14,100 tons for Chicago and 10,000 tons for Fort 
William. Contract rates are 35 to 50c. to Lake 
Michigan and 30c. to Lake Superior. Single char- 
ters are up to 75c. and $1 to Lake Michigan. 

Following is the Buffalo price circular per gross 
ton, f.0.b. cars: 


Gratesds Acie sees $5.85 Chestnut......... $6.35 
Btoverccesie's seers 6.10... Peau.) nee ee 5.00 
Higgs ces ceive 6.10 Buckwheat.... 3.50 


A charge of 25c. additional is made for loading 
on Lake vessels. 


PITTSBURGH 


Heavy demand from outside advances prices 
Sharply. Production fairly well maintained. 


With a well sustained though not particularly 
heavy local demand there has been heavy de- 
mand for coal from outside quarters, ehiefiy for 
shipment East, and prices have been sent upward 
again, by 25c. or more. The demand from the 
East is insistent and suggests both that the buy- 
ing is being done earlier than usual and that 
other districts are falling down under the de- 
mand upon them. There have been several sales 
of round tonnages for spot and prompt shipment 
at $2.25, this price being secured for botk 
mine-run and %-in. There have been some 
small sales the past few days at $2 for mine-run, 
but it is claimed that the sellers were not alive 
to the situation and could have obtained higher 
prices. It is understood that some sales for 
delivery to the end of the year have been made 
at $2.25. A prominent steel company in the Buffalo 
district, usually well supplied by other means, is 
understood to have bought 5,000 tons of Pitts- 
burgh district coal. 

Slack is likewise bringing high prices, $1. 75 as 
minimum with prices ranging up to $2 according 
to conditions. Predictions are made that slack 
will reach or pass the level of mine-run when 
the Lake shipping season closes as some con- 
sumers must have it and it is difficult at this 
time to install and operate crushing machinery. 

Car supplies are poor and some production is 
being lost on this account but there is ‘such 
pressure to produce coal that outputs are substan- 
tially normal. Labor supply is somewhat scant 
but no production is being lost on this account. 

We quote: Slack, $1.75@2; mine-run, $2.10@ 
2.25; %-in., $2.20@2.30; 1%4-in., $2.30@2.40, 
per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 


CLEVELAND 


No price limit for spot shipments. 
age the worst ever experienced. Eastern and 
Western markets calling for coal. All-rail ship- 
ments to the Northwest increasing rapidly. 


There is no price limit for spot coal ship- 
ments today. Prices have been jumping 25c. 
per ton every few days. The car shortage is 
one of the worst ever experienced and has come 
a full month earlier than usual. The labor 
shortage remains the same with no relief in sight. 
The demand for coal for all-rail shipment is in- 
creasing every day, with both Eastern and West- 
ern markets calling for coal at fancy prices. 

Both Ann Arbor and Pere Marquette railroads 
report that their lake ferries are working to full 
capacity with all-rail coal for the Northwest, 
and are looking forward to a capacity business 
all winter. With the steel plants showing unusual 
activity, hardly 10 per cent. of the coal mined 
is going to Lake trade, and there is no question 
at all but what the Northwest will demand coal 
all winter. 

All-rail shipments will increase from 20 to 
30 per cent. when navigation closes and with a 
decrease of only 10 per cent., there will be no 
decrease in the price of coal. 

Prices being asked today for shipments from 
the mines are $2 for three-quarter, $1.85 for mine- 
run, and straight slack is bringing $1.60. Local 
market prices are 10c. per ton higher, and show 
indications of going still higher. 

Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Car short- 


Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack 
NOi.8 son rene ere s aeate $3.00 $2.90 $2.50 
Cambridgen Sei eee 3.00 2.90 2.50 
Middle Dist=sceme-. sees 2.90 2.80 2.40 
No quotations are obtainable on Hocking, 


Youghiogheny, Pittsburgh, Pocahontas and Fair- 
mont. 


October 7, 1916 


DETROIT 


Demand for steam coal 
short. Domestic buyers find coal scarce. 
movement slower. 

Bituminous—Mines operating on short time ow- 
ing to lack of labor and scarcity of railroad 
equipment restricting transportation has resulted 
in a considerable reduction in the supply of coal 
eoming to Detroit. No actual shortage has de- 
veloped, though it is impossible to obtain prompt 
delivery. Quotations on nut, pea and slack, which 
is in strongest demand, have advanced to $1.50 
at the mines for Kentucky, West Virginia or Ohio 
coal. Mine-run is held at about the same basis 
and three-quarter lump is quoted at $2. s 

Users of domestic coal find trouble obtaining 
stock. Low temperature has created a broaden- 
ing demand while the supply is limited. Hocking 
domestic lump brings about $2.50 at the mines 
and Jackson Hill is quoted at $2.75, though 
there is very little of either in the market. Prices 
on smokeless virtually represent an open market 
while almost no coal is to be had. 

nthracite—-Orders for anthracite : 
Fen more freely, while the supply is short. 
Some of the jobbers are demanding premiums 
for immediate delivery ranging from 40c. upward. 
Retail dealers in some instances are endeavoring 
to conserve their supplies to accommodate the 
greatest number of their customers by cutting 
down delivery on orders. Buyers ordering five 
tons are likely to receive only one or two tons 
at once. Car shortage and traffic congestion are 
holding back shipments from the East and em- 
- pargoes on the Grand Trunk lines also check 
the free movement of coal from Buffalo. 


Lake Trade—Mines are not shipping much coal 
to loading docks on Lake Erie and in conse- 
quence the movement up the Lakes shows: con- 
siderable falling off. This has brought about a 
slackening demand for coal carriers and leaves 
very little coal to be handled by vessels that are 
not under season contract. Some of the recent 
charters of outside tonnage were made on the 
regular contract basis for cargoes going to Duluth 
and Superior or the Canadian head of the Lakes. 
Freight rates on shipments to Lake Michigan ports 
are maintained on about the same plane as here- 
tofore. Cargoes are taken for swift unloading 
plants in Chicago or Milwaukee at about 75c., 
with a higher charge for ports where longer delay 
is necessitated in unloading. 


TOLEDO 


Tightest market ever experienced. 
coal Pavallabte. Heavy Lake shipments. ; 

The market here is said to be the highest in 
history and no quotations are available. Ohio 
mines are operating less than 60 per cent. ca- 
pacity. An extremely large amount of coal is 
going up the Lakes and it is stated that more 
coal than ever has passed through the Toledo port 

is season. ; 
Rowing to the scarcity of supplies the Lake 
coal is being secured at the expense of the do- 
mestic market. Much blame is due to the deal- 
ers, who refused flatly to buy coal in the sum- 
mer. The consequence is that the market has 
become a mere scramble for coal and prices are 
regulated by how bad the dealer wants it. Most 
contract coal is being delivered promptly, but 
there is a much greater demand in the open mar- 
ket than can be cared for by the supplies now 
in sight. The largest Pocahontas concern in the 
city is refusing all orders and delivering only 


contract coal. 


active with supply 
Lake 


are being 


No free 


COLUMBUS 


trade rules strong in every particular. 
Prices are still advancing and shipments are slow 
because of car shortage. Dealers and steam 
users are clamoring for fuel. ; 

It is now a runaway market and prices are 
still soaring. All classes of users are anxlous 
for coal and premiums are freely offered for 
immediate shipment. Dealers as well as large 
steam consumers have been caught with short 
stocks. Car shortage is increasing, and almost 
any price can be secured if the shipper has coal 


furnish. : 
ne domestic trade is probably feeling the 


ore than any other division of the busi- 
aq PDaeiers, who were warned months ago 
to lay in a supply, refused because of labor 
shortage which made the unloading of cars a 
difficult task. Prices have now advanced from 
50 to 75 per cent. and they are still having 
trouble with labor. Retail business 1s good in 
every way as householders are placing orders 
briskly. All retail prices are up 25c. over for- 
mer levels. Anthracite is in good demand and 
prices are exceedingly stiff. : r 
* Steam business is also active and many 0 
the users are clamoring for deliveries. Very few 
of the large users succeeded in accumulating a 
surplus and are operating on a hhand-to-mouth 
basis. The car shortage is especially severe in 
the eastern Ohio field, reducing the output to 
below 50 per cent. of normal. There is also a 
shortage of cars in the Pomeroy Bend field and 
in West Virginia. The Hocking Valley Ry. is the 
best off, although shippers on that line are feel- 
ing the pressure. Railroads are still using a 
large tonnage for the movement of trains. 
Lake trade continues active as there is a good 
demand from the head of the Lakes. The docks 
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are generally free from congestion. Lake prices 
are ruling exceedingly strong. 
Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 


lows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 

ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreenedlump........ $2.35 $2.50 ..... 
Inch and a quarter...... 2.15 2.35 $2.00 
Three-quarter inch... 1.90 2.00 1.80 
Nut : ene ener cess «5 1.60 1.80 A Uy 3) 
Egg: seers iL eda) LSt5 ee 
Mineiritie secre 1.60 ik yds’ 1.60 
Nut, pea and slack...... 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Coarseslacko ee ae... 1.30 1.30 1.30 

CINCINNATI 


Reduced production due to car and labor short- 
age continues to add strength to the market, 
buyers are bidding for coal and some anticipate 
an actual shortage. 

With the supply of cars running between 50 
and 60 per cent. as a maximum, at a time when 
the demand is normally heaviest, and with many 
mines unable to hold their men, the reduction 
in the output from West Virginia is becoming 
serious. There is a stronger demand than for 
several seasons, with less coal to supply it, and 
many buyers are getting into a panicky state of 
mind in consequence. Dealers and large steam 
consumers who are without adequate supplies 
behind them view with apprehension the prob- 
ability of being unable to get coal later on as re- 
quired, and their anxiety to stock up is reflected 
in the rising prices for all grades on this market. 
Increases in price to retail consumers have been 
announced by nearly all dealers, with further 
advances in prospect. 

The continued demand caused by the undimin- 
ished volume of business at the Lake ports ren- 
ders operators extremely independent, especially 
in view of their limited output, and buyers are 
bidding against each other for what coal is to be 
had. On the whole, the situation could not well 
be stronger, and as there is no immediate “pros- 
pect of any change for the better as far as 
transportation is concerned, the advance of the 
season is bound to see a still more active demand 
and higher prices. 


LOUISVILLE 


Car shortage still the principal influence. Large 
contract buyers sending men to mines to insure 
shipping on contracts. Retail prices up. In- 
dustries uneasy. 

A development of the week in the Kentucky 
field is arrival of representatives of large job- 
bers to watch mine deliveries on contracts. With 
open-market prices from 200 to 300 per cent. 
higher than contract figures, there is reported to 
be some disposition to neglect contract orders. 
Operators are doing what they can to force out- 
put on the days when cars are supplied in order 
to get higher ratings and larger allotment of cars, 
which are running about half requirements, with 
no prospects of an improvement. 

In western Kentucky the Illinois Central has 
been calling for coal for its own use. There is 
practically no steam coal on the open market 
and the operators who make as good as 75 per 
cent. shipments on their contracts consider they 
are doing well. The demand is as yet anticipa- 
tory, although there has been a rush in Louis- 
ville for some weeks on the part of consumers. 
Prices have been advanced 25c. to 35c. a ton on 
the retail market, and there is no river coal left, 
comparatively speaking. Several months ago 
there was an almost unprecedented accumulation 
of domestic rail coal in Louisville, but failure 
of the river supply is equalizing the situation. 

Prices may be quoted, f.o.b. mines, long-ton 
basis, at from $2.25 to $3 for eastern Kentucky 
block, the average around $2.50. Contract price 
on nut and slack is 70@75c., while on the open 
market, where sales are reported the price has 
frequently touched $2. Western Kentucky lump 
ranges $1.40@1.50, with no steam coals quoted 
on the open market. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Market exceedingly strong. Prices climb higher. 
Supply and movement restricted by shortage 
equipment. 


The trade is featured by a heavy and insist- 
ent demand for all grades, with bookings light 
on account of the short supply of free coal. Quo- 
tations are changing daily and prices on both 
steam and domestic grades have advanced in the 
last week, from 10c. to 50c. per ton, and indica- 
tions point to still higher prices. 

We quote below per net ton, f.o.b. mines: 


Cahaba minarets oo. ccc cccce es $1.75 
Pernt obtain 94 1 1.50 
Big GSCam MMe onUMe, cise. sole cscs 1.25 
Carbon, Hilieemame-rin, ;........... 1.40@1.50 
Montevallo i tammeiires s.sos02sese0ee 3.50 
Cahabaumpereeetinesdcccessccc ss 3.25@3.50 
Carbon SiR amines. sitio. <6 ss vs es 2.25@2.50 
Blacks Creek mnie ie. «8 occas ccc ces 3.00@3.25 


Contract deliveries in most instances are from 
two weeks to a month and a half in arrears. 
The car shortage is more acute than a week ago 
and the concensus of opinion is that a coal fam- 
ine will ensue within the next few months unless 
the mines are supplied with more empties. There 
are no stocks anywhere and a continuous heavy 
movement is imperative. ; 
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CONNELLSVILLE 

Market 25c. higher and strong. Several con- 

tracts for furnace coke for next year. Car supply 


practically sufficient, with labor supply very scant. 


The coke market has been stiffening rapidly. 
All last week spot furnace coke was at $3.25 as 
minimum, as reported a week ago, but this week 
opened with sales at $3.50, an advance of 25c., 
while some operators have been quoting $3.65 and 
claim to have received the figure. There seems to 
be a definite shortage of spot coke, very few 
operators having any surplus to offer in the 
market, while there is a fair demand. Part of 
this demand is due to buying by consumers who 
are not covered by contract as they expected to 
have byproduct ovens completed by this time. 

The contract furnace coke market has become 
active, with prices advancing. A week ago we 
reported a contract for first half at $3, but since 
then two contracts aggregating about 15,000 tons 
a month have been closed at $3.25, one for the 
first quarter and the other for first half. Inci- 
dentally a contract for a small tonnage for fourth 
quarter has been made at $3.35. The minimum 
quotation on contract is now $3.25 with some 
operators holding out for $3.50 and expecting to 
secure the price shortly. News just comes out 
that a few weeks ago two contracts were closed 
at considerably less than $3, for delivery over the 
whole year. Thus far considerably less than hal} 
the prospective buyers have either bought or 
definitely inquired for any part of next year. 

There is occasional trouble from car shortage 
but in general there are adequate supplies, the 
condition differing sharply from that obtaining 
in the coal trade. Production is much below 
the oven capacity, as for some time past, the 
restriction being due almost wholly to labor short- 
age, although the demand for raw coal is an 
infiuence. 

The market is now quotable as follows: Spot 
furnace, $3.50@3.65; contract, $3.25@3.50; spot 
foundry, $3.50@3.75; contract, $3.50@3.75, per 


net ton at ovens. 


The “Courier” reports production in the Con- . 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Sept. 23 at 404,600 tons, an increase 
of 11,153 tons, and shipments at 418,428 tons, an 
increase of 22,121 tons. 


Buffalo—The market grows firmer steadily. The 
fear seems to be that the facilities for manufac- 
ture and shipping will run very short. Shippers 
have made a further advance in practically all 
grades to $5.85 for best Connellsville foundry, 
$5.35 for standard furnace, $5.10 for high-sulphur 
furnace and $4.85 for stock coke. 


Chicago—Coke shippers are still putting forth 
strenuous efforts to fill orders accepted during 
several weeks past, and are seeking no new orders. 
Nominal prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, 
are as follows: 


Connelisvillete.cceerswr tac Sle s.emtch» $6.00@6.25 
Wise; County we. cous ee cteee ae eee 6.00@6.25 
Byproducts{oundry. i.e ieee ciekl te 6.00@6.25 
Byproduct domestic we.dcs eee eee 5.00@5.50 
GHSehOUSE Ma eee Sle ao ee 4.75@4.85 


Birmingham—Little free coke, either foundry 
or furnace, is to be had. Sales of spot foundry 
have been made at $5@5.25 during the last few 
days. Inquiries were received from Japan for 
5,000 tons and from Italy for 10,000 tons, which 
could not be entertained. Furnace coke is quoted 
at $3.35@3.50 at the ovens. 
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Prices soaring higher and abnormal market 
conditions prevail. _ Free tonnage _ increasingly 
scarce. All grades in a strong position. Retail- 


ers poorly prepared for winter seasons. 


Following a week of unusual activity the West- 
ern markets have become tight with offerings of 
free coal very scarce and shippers not urging 
further domestic buying. Operators and whole- 
salers are laboring under an avalanche of orders 
which should have been placed months ago. The 
tonnage moving is largely applied against con- 
tracts, so that free coal yields abnormal prices. 
No difficulty is found in maintaining prices at 
maximum schedules on all grades and many sales 
are made at premiums. Free coal is bound to 
show still further advances. 

Steam prices show no material changes, al- 
though screenings are inclined to be stronger. 
Some southern Illinois operators have quoted 
prices as high as $3 per ton on domestic sizes, 
and it is rumored that schedules on Indiana and 
Illinois coarse grades will shortly be increased 
25¢e. to 50c. per ton. Large consumers of steam 
coals in the West are well protected by contracts 
made in mid-summer at generally higher prices 
than those which prevailed last season, and are 
obtaining a fair amount of tonnage under these 
contracts, so that most of them view the situation 
with equanimity. Most of the large utility com- 
panies and industrial plants have plenty of re- 
serve stocks at this time, but the smaller steam 
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plants are paying the penalty of procrastination 
eyen on the small tonnage they are now able 
to obtain. 

Outbound shipments from Lake ports are heavy, 
and country demand in the Northwest shows no 
abatement. Retailers in the Northwestern in- 
terior are said to be in much better shape than 
elsewhere in the matter of stocks. Great quanti- 
ties of coal are coming up the Lakes, and some 
predict that the apparent statistical shortage of 
one million tons will be made up before the close 
of navigation. All-rail trade for Indiana and 
Iilinois coals in the Northwest shows considerable 
expansion. Illinois grades are reaching points in 
the Northwest which have never been opened to 
them before. " 

Owing to scarcity of free coal, no fixed prices 
prevail on tonnage of this character. Quotations 
are made only for immediate acceptance, and what 
is considered a top price one day is replaced by 
still higher quotation the next day. Western 
retailers are sadly short of stocks, and their ship- 
ping connections do not seem to be able to speed 
up production. 

While the short car supply is most generally 
under discussion at the present time, many believe 
that lack of labor is going to play the most im- 
portant part in the situation later. Shipments 
are heavier than ever before in the history of the 
Western coal trade, notably of coarse sizes. New 
developments are projected in nearly every min- 
ing section, and the Western coal industry has 
never received such a stimulus as during the last 
four months. 


CHICAGO 


Speculative prices prevail for free shipments, 
output of mines being mostly shipped against con- 
tracts. Screenings show firm tone. Anthracite 
and smokeless extremely scarce. 


Franklin County operators are fully sold up on 
all sizes, and in some instances are over a month 
behind in filling orders. Steam plants are buying 
considerable quantities of steam lump and mine- 
run from southern Illinois. Screenings are much 
firmer, averaging $1 per ton. Operating time is 
about 65% of capacity owing to lack of cars. 
Al! operators in Williamson and Saline County 
are oversold. A circular price of $2.25 on lump, 
egg and nut has been issued, and shippers are 
obtaining this price easily. The Franklin and 
Williamson County operators are adhering firmly 
to the circular price of $2 on lump, egg and No. 1 
nut, although it would be easy for them to secure 
$2.25 to $2.35 if any free coal was available. 
The situation is that while the operators have 
named a circular they have no tonnage to sell. 

The output of Indiana mines is equal to about 
two-thirds of the demand, and the earriers are 
only supplying the mines with sufficient cars to 
operate about four days per week. No free coal 
is shipped, all shipments being sold in advance. 
Domestic consumers of Indiana coal in Chicago 
have delayed putting in their winter supplies and 
retailers are now urging rush deliveries at the 
higher quotations prevailing. No. 4 domestic lump 
advanced this week to $2 per ton, and No. 5 and 
6 domestic sizes are averaging $1.85. 

Various quotations exist on smokeless coals, 
mine-run averaging from $2 to $2.35, with here 
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ST. LOUIS 


Orders far in excess of production. Consumers 
willing to take any grades. Indications of a run- 
away market. 


The market this week has been on the jump. 
About three times as many orders have been re- 
ceived as the production could take care of and 
prices on all sizes have been advancing rapidly. 

The Standard market is a great deal higher as 
all prices on domestic coal have advanced a great 
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CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 

The following is a comparative statement of the 
coal and coke traffic from the New River, Kana- 
wha and Kentucky districts in August and for the 
2 months ending August for years 1915 and 1916, 
in short tons: 


BULL ES 
PTE 








—-——_——_——_ August 2 Months 
Destination 1916 % 1915 % 1916 % 1915 % 
Tidewaten.n vont, . 500,906 22 504,491 22 928,318 20 988,980 23. : 
Hisstccice.s.< senate S:. 200,588 8 198,045 9 376,640 8 352,663 8 
West 1,401,785 59 1,378,070 62 2,890,785 63 2,611,320 61 
Total 20. See. 2,103,279 2,080,606 4,195,743 3,952,973 
From Connections 
Bituminousisn; oo... 233,069 11 156,019 % 405,909 9 338,308 8 
Anthra. (local)........ 191 ane 138 335 138 
Anthraciteso..se se. 1,550 1,669 nah 2,980 Sane 2,988 oes 
Totalic hte 2,328,089 100 2,238,432 106 4,604,967 100 4,294,407 100 
Co. fell. cho eee vs 168,381 157,996 03,550 310,026 
Totals... eee. 2,496,470 2,396,428 4,908,517 4,604,433 
OKG 3 9:5, aaron eae i 43,614 25,010 79,366 46,970 


deal during the week. The wide differences be- 
tween the higher and lower grades in the Stand- 
ard district have been leveled up and everyone 
is asking practically the same price now. Stand- 
ard screenings are considerably better than they 
were last week, there being practically nothing on 
hand now at the mines whereas a week ago there 
was quite an accumulation., Prices softened up a 
little last week but are beginning to stiffen again. 

The Franklin district is sold out for at least a 
month. Their nominal quotation is still $2 per 
ton, although the Ziegler people have raised 
their price to $2.25. The chances are the other 
operators will follow and the price may go to 
$2.50 or $2.75. 

In Williamson County prices are being quoted 
firmly at $2, and the whole county is practically 
oversold for a month. 

It looks as if the whole market on any grade 
is about $2 per ton at the mine at the present 
time, the question simply being one of getting 
shipment. There is a mild panic for coal now 
and it is getting worse. It is hard to tell where 
prices will stop in October. 

Springfield domestic lump has now reached the 
$z mark in a new circular recently issued; screen- 
ings are averaging 95c. per ton. Central Illinois 
steam coals are in much stronger position than 
last week. Shortage of cars at the central 
Illinois mines has been acute. 

Anthracite is off the market entirely and it is 
impossible to place an order for shipment under 
several months. There is scarcely a company 
that will accept an order at all. It is rumored 
that a premium of $1 per ton is being offered for 
anthracite coal by jobbers but there seems to be 
none forthcoming even at that price. 

The market is quotable on the following basis 
per net ton, f.o.b. mines: 


and there quotations reported as high as $2 50 to Staun. 
$2.75. Lump and egg tonnage is quite scarce, Franklin and Stand- 
some open shipments having been sold as_ high County W’mson Mont. ard 
as $3 during the week. A serious shortage of 6-jn. lump..... $2.00 $2.00 $1.85 $1.75 
cars exists at the smokeless mines, and very little 6 x3-in. egg. ... 2.00 2.00 -1.85 1.75 
coal is for sale. Every mail brings letters and 3 9-in nut.... 2.00 2.00 1.85 1.75 
requests from all quarters urging shipments. No. 2 nutes ibys) i Ray i 1.60 5 
It is freely predicted that if the heavy movement No, 3 nut..... 1.60 1 ee ee 
of anthracite continues from Chicago docks the No. 4 nut..... 1.30 Sow ae 
supply of certain sizes will have entirely dis- No. 5 nut..... 15 oid i 
appeared in another week. All-rail shipments Screenings.... . 1.00 90 90 95 
are very scarce, and the Lake movement has been  2-in. lupeol. ks ae 
much less than anticipated recently, most of the Steamegg..... ....--.  ...--  vsuee cae 
anthracite tonnage going to the head of the Lakes. Mine-run...... 1.40 1.30 1.25 1.20 
Retailers have advanced their prices to the domes- Washed.......  ...... v2 eR oot en 
tic consumer, and wholesale prices are firmly held No. 1nut..... ...-..-- 2.00 1.85 a ar fas 
to circular, in many cases a premium being No.2nut..... ...... Liz5 170 1.60 
exacted for immediate deliveries. No.. 3: nation 1.50 1.40 1.40 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, No.4 pea.....  ....-. 1.3( 1.30, 1:25 
per net ton f.o.b. cars mines: No. 5:slackas. o amet et a Ai) ahs; 15 
' Wilms. and Spring- Green and 
Frank. Cos. field Sullivan Co. Clinton Knox Cos. 
LUM). Rea cee $2.00 $2.00 $1.75@1.90 $2.00 $2.00 
team LUND pene eRe iter 1.35@1.45 1.50@1.60 1.50 1.40@1.50 
2% ONd. 3-1. LUND jensen wk nos. ey ele ne ame 1.60@1.70 1.65@1.75 1.65 
7-10, UIOD Ah acerca RO OE a) abe. Use. «ue hee 1.50 1.45@1.50 $cc 
Egg rir 2.00 2.00 1.60@1.75 1.75@1.80 1.90 ™ 
INAUb. ia conte es CR Rae eee fe. 1.75@1.85 1.40@1.55 1.50@1.65 1.60@1.65 
INO; Jiewasbed...n kau eias o 2,000 5 og tye doe RS eR GPs eee” ks pont en 
No. 2° Washed. t.soiscuece etter L75@1 BS. oe yo siscecele Cf ne OREN. o-3'ib oat” ta Pag ae ae 
NO. .1 Dutt once eremre ae 200 ei etch Cec ES acca oo, coe eee 
No: 2:TiubiSyaeeses ty eine Ve 75@ 1685 Oo ckn ss Dee oo ee 
IMGNG=Pi1D fee state icetstele ied 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.30 1.30@1.35 
Screenings... eee site aie: 1.00@1.05 .90@ .95 1.00@1.05 1.00@1.15 1.00 
Saline and E. Ken- Pocah. and Penn. 
Harrisburg tucky W. Va. Smokl. Smokeless 
Lump sc23 it, tosis ere $2.00 $2.25@2.65 $2.25@3.00 $2.40@3.00 
Panvhamip®...c) Meret eres 1.50) — Se O82 ne Iced es cscs 
Hp g. ta FSO ide ieret 2.00 2.15@2.50 2.25@3.00 2.40@2.65 
NutesSs 2k aR ee eee 2.00 2.00@2.30 1.80@2.35 2.00 
Worl waahied £1 Aye hee Co. el 
Nol 2awashedt. sae. nari STE) aS EI cc. 
Mine=runiss. Sate belsnie aire 1.35 1.30@1.35 2.00@2.35 2.00@2.25 
Seréenings.4'9.28 6 oe ae 1:00) | A Stinnes eee 


Hocking domestic lump, $2.40@2.50. 


Kanawha splint lump, $2.25. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 20—There has been no change worthy of 
note in the coal market since last report. Coal 
is still scarce and dear, prices remaining at 
about last week’s level, 


Best Welsh steam. . 


1:3. 0-905 3s We RO Nominal 
Best, seconds. =... 0.00 se one Nominal 
Secolids.. so). Lae, cee $11.28@11.52 
Best. dry coals... ..cs02 see eee 10.20@10.80 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 11.28@11.52 
Seconds... 0)... | 0) soe. ee ee 10.56@10.80 
Best, Cardiff smalls.o. 3.5 ern ae 7.20@ 7.80 
Cargq.amalls 2.) 2022) eee 5.40@ 6.00 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, 
Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire 
descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, exclusive 
of wharfage. 


Freights—The freight market continues to be 
inactive, rates ruling at about last week’s level. 


Gibraltar. oe... $6.24 Port.Said.,. see $13.80 
Gelioag se scan 14.40 Las Palmas..... 6.60 
Naples: ivan bre: 14.40 St. Vincent...... 7.20 
Alexandria...... 14.40 River Plate..... 7.50 


Exports—British exports for August and the 
eight months of the past two years were as 
follows: - 





August——— ——Eight Months—. 


To 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Russia..... 5,923 2 eee » 35,495 4,804 
Sweden.... 135,875 161,280 1,895,325 1,120,394 
Norway.... 269,812 209,667 1,872,214 1,604,105 


Denmark.... 320,754 223,741 2,231,186 1,623,243 


Netherl..... 212,381 132,466 1,154,243 812,575 
France..... 1,542,530 1,614,444 11,537,001 11,577,282 
Portugal?. . Pelle hi We 41,058 690,656 604,128 
Spaint..... 142,531 169,905 1,033,147 1,178,336 
Canary.... 26,269 20,476 362,930 319,531 
Italy....... 419,310 535,579 3,844,360 3,815,194 
Greece..... 9,819 18,242 273,198 110,847 
Turkey.... 3,767 3,219 10,324, 3,219 
Algeria..... 56,083 52,356 634,588 522,921 
Portugal®. . 8,681 15,115 145,017 174,784 
Chile tei sieve 2,611 134 38,384 17,706 
Brazlecerr 52,429 2,037 412,331 168,328 
Uruguay... 19,124 1,048 230,238 156,690 
Argentina.. 130,576 30,302 1,156,992 608,280 
Channel Is. 12,998 20,524 85,620 81,561 
Gibraltar... 39,769 36,018 242,095 329,540 
Malta...... 9,230 5,352 108,567 42,221 
Egypt? 140,462 86,632 944,435 547,127 
Aden?) Wat wink utes 3,611 105,794 9,643 
Tndiacssncte 5 50 18,080 8,886 
Ceyloniis omen are 2,223 , 38,730 22,766 
Miscell 24,416 34,140 421,229 335,085 
Coke isan 89,574 138,264 576,218 1,019,896 
Briquettes 113,748 107,599 864,503 925,213 


Total.... 3,853,794 3,665,482 30,962,900 27,744,306 
Bunker... . 1,158,729 1,168,299 9,657,927 8,758,199 

1 Includes Azores and Madeira. ? Including Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. ® And dependencies. * And 
Canaries. West Africa. 


Note—The figures in the above table do not include 
Admiralty and certain other shipments. 


SPAIN 


Spanish imports for the 6 months to June 30 
compare as follows: 


1915 1916 | 
Coal. Oar crits ae 756,396 857,017 
Coke 4/35 Fai aes 94,212 86,652 
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Heed the Government’s 
Example. 


OR some time, now, the question of con- 

servation has been receiving a great deal of 

attention on the part of our two national 
law-making bodies—conservation of forests, of 
mineral resources, of water powers, etc. 


It has been deemed imperative, in order to retain 
the present prosperity and well-being of the 
country as a whole, and to insure that the very 
arteries that supply life to our commonwealth 
be not sclerosed prematurely, to pass laws pro- 
hibiting the wanton waste of the country’s in- 
herent advantages. 


Why does not the individual take example from 


the Government and himself lay down hard and , 


fast laws to be followed in the harboring of his 
resources? 


The greatest obstacle in the path to advance- 
ment and success of the average worker today 
is waste; and the most valuable quality wasted 
is time. 

Everybody is aware that for the wage earner the 
element of time is divided into three divisions— 
work, recreation, rest. But only a few are alive 
to the realization that from each of these divi- 
sions flows a little stream made up of wasted 
moments. And these little streams, flowing on 
through life merge into one swiftly moving cur- 
rent of lost golden hours—hours that can never 
be reclaimed. 


The place to dam this River of Wasted Hours 
is at the source. You cannot hope to check its 
onward rush at the middle, much less at its end, 
where it broadens out into a whirl- 
pool that gently sucks you into a 
vortex of mediocrity. 
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Waste Not--Want Not 
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If you are a waster, you must cut out the waste. 
When at work give of the best that is in you. 
Continually strive, setting up goal after goal. 
The ladder is high and the rungs are many—and 
slippery. If you are giving your employer only 
six hours of effort—and that half-hearted—out 
of the eight you are being paid for, you are wast- 
ing two hours of constructive endeavor every 
working. day. How can you hope for advance- 
ment? 


When at leisure make the most of it. If your 
work keeps you away from the sunshine and 
the fresh air the greater part of the day, all the 
more reason why your spare time should be spent 
out in the open as much as possible, and not in 
the fume and smoke-laden atmosphere of the 
nearest saloon. And if out of your leisure you 
cannot find time for at least one hour of up- 
building study a day, thus fitting yourself fora 
more responsible position, how can you hope 
to succeed? 


The harder a man works, the more he should 
value his hours of rest. Hours that are spent in 
dissipation, instead of in laying up a store of 
energy for the morrow’s tasks, are wasted hours. 
They are hours that leave the workman heavy- 
eyed, dull, lethargic. How can such a one hope 
to get on? 


Harbor your resources. Be like the athlete who 
wins a long-distance race. At the start he runs 
guardedly, keeping his mind on the goal. He 
saves his energy throughout for the final sprint. 
If he had wasted his resources at the outset, he 
would not have crossed the tape a winner. 


‘We Must Cut Out 
f the Wasted Hours. 
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SYNOPSIS—The development of electric mine 
haulage has been rapid. The actual efficiency of 
such a transportation system is extremely low, and 
any considerable savings that may be made must 
arise from improved dispatching rather than from 
better machinery. 





In this article only traction haulage by the use of elec- 
tric locomotives is considered. 

Underground electric haulage has been in successful 
operation for the past 20 years, and even prior to that 
time some fairly satisfactory results were attained. 

Progress has been continuous during this period and is 
still going forward at a rather rapid rate. This devel- 
opment has been owing to new and better designs of 
equipment suitable to mining work and a more intelli- 
gent application of the equipment available to the work 
to be done in the mines. This system of haulage has 
evolved roadways and methods of mining that lend them- 
selves readily to this manner of transportation. 

The equipment first used in mines was an adaptation 
of its predecessor, the street railway, but with the growth 
of the industry equipment was specially designed for this 
particular work. New and special devices were incorpo- 
rated, arranged to meet the different conditions encount- 
ered in mines. Improvements are still being made and 
the application is being extended each year. 


HAULAGE REPRESENTS SMALL PERCENTAGE OF CosTs 


With any method of handling coal underground the 
item of haulage is a rather small percentage of the total 
cost of production of a ton of coal. It represents, how- 
ever, one of the items that can be varied by applying dif- 
ferent methods, and a material reduction in costs can 
quite often be effected by a careful study of conditions 
and a proper application of equipment designed to do 
certain work. 

The haulage system has quite an important bearing 
on other costs that occur in producing coal and which 
are not directly a part of the haulage system. Because of 
the high speed and flexibility of its operation, it is possible 
to do intensive mining, thereby reducing the active area 
in the mine with a less ventilation cost, smaller trackage, 
easier supervision, and in many cases it permits of greater 
recovery. 

The haulage systems in use today make possible large 
outputs. Furthermore, in many cases instead of a haul- 
age system being fitted to a mine, the mine is arranged 
and operated to suit the haulage. 

The matter of track friction is important, and most 
mining men realize that there are material advantages 
in a good track. Few, however, really comprehend the 
reduction in power requirements that can be effected on 
much-used roads by making a strictly first-class track in 
every respect. When we consider that it is possible to 
have a track friction as low as 12 lb. of drawbar pull per 
ton, while many roads show as much as 40 Ib: per ton, 
it is apparent that this is an extremely important item. 





*Randolph-Means Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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The use of heavy rails is an essential feature, but it is 
even more, necessary that the track be kept clean. The 
friction of the journals on mine cars has been pretty well 
solved in the past few years by improved trueks and 
bearings. 

The locomotive represents considerable dead load to be 
hauled at all times, and considerable energy is used in 
handling this equipment. This cannot materially be 
improved upon. Further increase in the efficieney of 
the electrical equipment that may reasonably be expected 
will be a small item. The tractive effort exerted by a 
locomotive changes slightly with wheels of different mate- 
rials, but in general is directly proportional to the weight 
of the machine. 

The actual efficiency of a haulage system, when input 
power is compared with actual work in delivering coal 
from the face of the workings to the shaft bottom or 
tipple is extremely low. 

While it is well to consider the economical use of power 
at all times, it represents only a small percentage of the 
haulage costs and in most cases is not susceptible of 
material improvement. 

The real reduction in haulage costs comes from so ar- 
ranging the work that each piece of equipment is operated 
to its maximum capacity at all times. This is the really 
difficult problem to solve, as it is interlocked with methods 
of mining, drainage and ventilation, and the solution can 
only be worked out by men having an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the conditions surrounding any specifie problem 
under consideration. 

In general small locomotives are more satisfactory than 
large ones. By small locomotives are meant those weigh- 
ing from 5 to 10 tons. ‘There are a number of 15-ton 
four-wheeled locomotives in fairly satisfactory service, and 
a few of this type weighing 20 tons are in use. Because 
of track conditions locomotives weighing 15 or 18 tons 
should have six wheels. When it is desirable to use ma- 
chines underground weighing 20 tons or more, the best 
results are obtained by using two four-wheeled units con- 
nected in tandem. 


LarGeE LOCOMOTIVES IN SPECIAL CASES 

In a few special cases it is economical to use locomotives 
weighing around 30 tons, in which case it is advisable 
to employ two units connected in tandem and operated 
with a contactor type of control, as a drum controller for 
handling the large currents required becomes unwieldy 
or unreliable. | 

It is questionable whether a 30-ton locomotive can be 
successfully operated from a 250-volt trolley because of 
the difficulty of collecting the large amount of power 
required from a single wire. In general when the size 
of the locomotive exceeds 15 tons, current at 500 volts 
should be used to secure good results. 

The capacity of motors used on locomotives is an im- 
portant item and one difficult of solution. If a locomo- 
tive could be designed for one particular cycle of opera- 
tion and used accordingly, quite satisfactory results could 
be secured. As it happens, but few underground roads 
are at all permanent, which means that locomotives must 
be equipped with motors best suited for average conditions. 
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This has resulted in the use of-motors of rather high 
horsepower rating. In some cases this is an advantage, 
but in others it is a distinct disadvantage. 

A locomotive for gathering purposes may be of the 
ordinary trolley type with or without cable reel or erab, 
or may be of the storage-battery type. The trolley loco- 
motive without cable reel or crab is applicable only in 
mines where cars are handled to and from the face by the 
men. This arrangement is suitable to a few thin-vein 
mines, but has no general application. 

Locomotives fitted with cable reels can handle cars from 
roadways to the face quite successfully from a mechanical 
standpoint, and in some cases economically. To be a good 
commercial proposition it is necessary to have a large 
number of working places on an entry, and in many mines 
the conditions are such as to make such an arrangement 
impracticable. When this cannot be done animal power 
will usually show a saving. 

A locomotive fitted with a crab has a limited applica- 
tion and is only valuable where grades are severe, but as 
a general proposition need not be considered. It is gen- 
erally found more economical to use small hoists for this 
purpose because of their low cost as compared to a 
locomotive. | 

The storage-battery locomotive looks promising, but 

there is room for improvement before it will be entirely 
satisfactory for all classes of gathering work. 

It is not within the province of this paper to discuss 
the storage-battery locomotive in detail, but imasmuch 
as it is making considerable headway its use must be con- 
sidered. There is a large amount of development work 
to be done before this class of equipment can occupy 
the important position accorded the trolley machine. The 
storage-battery locomotive really occupies a separate field, 
and there is much to learn as to its economical applica- 
tion. A large part of the development work devolves 
upon the battery manufacturers, but if past results are 
a criterion for the future, we will eventually have a bat- 
tery that will meet the demands imposed by mining serv- 
ice. The successful and economical application must be 
worked out by the user. It is reasonably certain, however, 

‘that in the future the stor age-battery locomotive will be 
of material benefit in the underground transportation of 
coal. 

In most large mines and many smaller ones will be 
found areas where the voltage regulation is bad. But 
where a locomotive remains for only short periods of 
time in such areas, this condition is not serious and does 
not materially affect the efficiency of the haulage system. 
Extreme low voltage may materially affect the results 
attained by reducing the number of cars hauled, in which 
case some remedy should be applied that will allow full 
trips to be handled at all points. 

It is important, however, that reasonably uniform and 
proper voltage be supplied to all main haulage roads. It 
is a well-known fact that the series motor as used on 
Iscomotives is a rugged device, but it will not afford satis- 
factory service when supplied with current of a widely 
fiuctuating or extremely low voltage. 

Where the voltage regulation of a trolley system is 
bad, a separate circuit should be used for supplying power 
to mining machines and stationary motors, inasmuch 
as the conditions of operation of this class of equipment 
is somewhat different from that of locomotives. 
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It is well recognized that a track return is the weakest 
part of the system if bonded rails alone are used for this 


return. This weakness is occasioned by the fact that the 
rails are small, affording poor contact between copper 
and iron, and because of the difficult conditions under 


which bonding must be applied, inspected and maintamed. 

It is always advisable to use all available tracks for 
return circuits where a grounded system is used. In 
certain cases such as rope roads on slopes it is advisable 
to run a copper return in addition to bonding the track, 
connecting the return wire to the rails at frequent in- 
tervals. 

All joints in track should be bridged with an electrical 
conductor that insures a path of low resistance for the 
return circuit. This may be effected by drilling holes in 
the ends of the rails and applying a copper bond. The 
connection between the rail and copper is difficult to 
maintain because of the dissimilarity of the metals and 
the vibration of the track under moving trips. These 
bonds may be of the flexible, compressed or driven-pin 
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variety, or in certain cases the channel-pin type of bond. 
The latter type has little to commend it except cheapness. 

Still another method is to use a short piece of copper 
wire at each end of the splice bar, attaching one end of 
each piece of wire to the splice bar and the other end 
to the rail by brazing with the oxyacetylene process. This 
method is at present in the experimental stage and may 
or may not have merit. In all probability it is destined 
to go the way of many preceding experiments. Whatever 
the scheme of bonding joints may be, it is also essential 
that crossbonds be applied at short intervals connecting 
the opposite rails electrically. In general the return cir- 
euit of a grounded system calls for a large amount of 
attention, and even when watched closely is the most 
troublesome part of such an electrical installation. Where 
metallic pipe lines parallel a bonded track for a considera- 
ble distance they should be electrically connected to the 
common return at frequent intervals. 

The trolley system is an extremely important part of 
any haulage arrangement, and upon the care with which 
its details are worked out depends the degree of success 
that will attend the installation. 

It is not only necessary to have a conductor of proper 
size, but the support must be such as to assure operation 
at high speeds without the trolley leaving the wire. Each 
time a wheel leaves the wire time is lost, and while one 
occurrence may not be serious, repeated occurrences prove 
costly because of lost time. 
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The maximum size of trolley wire for mechanical 
reasons is limited to 4/0, and it is this size that should 
be employed on all regular runs. This apphes with 
equal emphasis regardless of the voltage used. 

On short temporary roads 2/0 trolley can be used 
advantageously, and in a few cases 1/0 wire may be em- 
ployed for short, easy hauls if the potential is 500 volts. 
The question of the carrying capacity of trolley wires and, 
for that matter, bare feeder wires, has received but little 
consideration. There are no tables showing the amount of 
current a bare wire will carry, neither are there any 
formulas in use covering this subject. 

In general the carrying capacity of a trolley line is 
regulated by the loss of voltage that can be tolerated 
rather than the heating effect. The carrying capacity of 
insulated wires is based on the temperature the insulat- 
ing material will stand without serious deterioration. In 
the case of bare wires there is no insulation to be affected, 
so the carrying capacity can be anything but should be 
limited to such an amount that the resultant temperature 
of the wire will not ignite wood. This is simply a pre- 
caution, assuming that such wires may sometimes come in 
contact with timbers. This limit is so high, however, that 
it is seldom met with in actual practice. 

All trolley lines should have an automatic current- 
rupturing device that will positively operate in case of 
a complete short-circuit on any part of the system, as it 
is bad practice to have a system where a short-circuit 
simply imposes a load on the power plant, owing to the 
energy required to heat conductors in the cireuit. It is 
a well-known fact that many mines have such a condition 
existing, and it is equally well known that a large amount 
of trouble is directly traceable to this condition. 

The consensus of opinion is that grooved trolley wire 
has certain advantages over other shapes, but the matter 
of the shape of cross-section only affects the facility of 
handling, and no special advantages accrue from the use 
of grooved trolley wire as compared to figure 8 or round 
conductor. Flashing and burning at supports is a little 
more marked with round wire, owing to the design of the 
ears required to properly support it. 


MANNER OF TROLLEY Suprort Is IMPORTANT 


The really important question with respect to the me- 
chanical features of the trolley line is not one of shape, 
but of manner of support. All trolley wires should 
be kept taut and in a reasonably’ straight line on 
tangents, and on all curves the supports should be suffi- 
ciently close together so that in case the wire should come 
out of one of the hangers it can be safely used until it 
is repaired. With supports so placed there is much less 
danger of accident than if the spacing was greater. The 
height of the trolley wire should be reasonably uniform 
and not more than 20 per cent. above or below the average 
elevation. 

The relatively important place that the haulage system 
occupies in the operation of a mine makes it imperative 
that it be given constant supervision by competent men. 
It represents a continually changing factor, and frequent 
examinations and tests should be made and all parts of 
the equipment kept in good uptodate condition. In many 
cases it is in the interest of economy to scrap old equip- 
ment and purchase new. 

Better equipment is available each year, and new and 
improved methods of mining are being introduced. It 
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is not enough to wait until equipment is worn out to 
discard it, but just the moment new equipment or new 
methods show an economical advantage they should be 
installed. 

Because of its connection 
mining the item of haulage 
every angle and its relation 
considered. 


with other operations in 
should be examined from 
to other factors carefully 


Missouri Mine Imspectors’ 
Report for 1915 


From the 1915 Missouri Mine Inspectors’ Report we 
cull the following information: The total coal output for 
1915 was 3,744,394 tons, a decrease of 96,059 and 265,842 
tons from the years 1914 and 1913 respectively. To pro- 
duce this coal 265 mines were operated with 7,175 miners 
and 1,750 laborers, which gives an average of 419 tons 
per man underground. The largest county production 
came from Lafayette County, in which 50 mines fur- 
nished 869,740 tons of coal, an average of 17,394 tons 
per mine. The total output of this county is exceeded by 
several mines to the eastward. However, before making 
comparisons, it is to be understood that the coal is mined 
from a bed which averages less than 2 ft. in thickness, 
only one mine in the county having a 4-ft. bed. 

With. the exception of the Waverly and two smaller 
mines all the mining of coal is done by the longwall 
method and without the use of powder. Of the total out- 
put, 709,777 tons was mined by machines and 145,298 
tons by picks. Machine runners received $3.06 per day 
and their helpers $2.84. Pick miners received an average 
of $1.69 per ton for coal, although the wages varied in 
longwall mines from $1.21 to $2 per ton. The Waverly 
mine, which is worked by pillar and room, used 1,215 kegs 
of the total 1,217 kegs of powder consumed in the county. 

The one mine in Harrison County produced 89,472 
tons of coal, employing a total of 155 men and consuming 
6,024 kegs of powder. The one mine in Platte County 
produced 89,981 tons of coal with 252 men and used no 
powder, it being worked by the longwall method. 

The tabulated fatal accidents number 17, but under ~ 
the heading of Fatal Accident five more are given. The 
inspectors leave the latter out of the table because the 
mine at which the accident occurred had been condemned. 
After the inspectors had closed the mine a number of 
miners formed a company and agreed to work at their 
own risk. An explosion occurred Feb. 18, 1916, pre- 
sumably from a windy shot. . 

Some of the fatalities were of rare occurrence. At the 
Waverly mine a portable electric fan was used to brush 
gas from a room. The foreman, wishing to change its 
location, ordered it stopped. In throwing the switch the 
spark set fire to gas that exploded, killing two men and 
badly injuring the foreman. In Ray County a man in 
starting a gasoline pump was asphyxiated by the fumes. 
In one of the Lafayette County mines a man was killed 
by ice falling down the shaft. Over 17 per cent. of the 
fatal accidents tabulated was due to electricity. 
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The Fact That the Percentage of Sulphur does not neces- 
sarily indicate the behavior of a coal in the furnaces is 
recognized in the specifications recommended by the Bureau 
of Mines. The contractors, however, are required to specify 
the sulphur content so that standards for the coals to be de- 
livered may be established. 
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By JAMES STEELMAN 





SYNOPSIS—It is frequently desirable to deter- 
mine the extent and thickness af a coal deposit, as 
well as the nature and thickness of the overlying 
strata before commercial development is attempted. 
Two general types of machines are employed for 
this purpose, namely, the rotary and the percussive 
drill. Of these the rotary machine, employing 
either steel shot or diamonds as the cutting agent, 
appears to give the more reliable results, 





After the preliminary investigation of a locality 
has been made, and it has been determined that coal 
probably exists in commercial quantity, it is good 
practice to make a further investigation with a view to 
securing exact and fairly conclusive information as to 
the thickness, extent and quality of the coal bed, and 
its depth below the surface. It is also of importance 
to know in advance the character and disposition of the 
overburden and the location and extent of fissures and 
water-bearing strata. ; 

Shafts will give all this information, provided they 
are sufficiently numerous and properly distributed. But 
shaft sinking is expensive work, the cost in most cases 
prohibiting a thorough survey of the subsurface condi- 


tions. ‘Thesborehole is now an approved means of getting’ 


precisely the. same information. It is in considerable 
favor because in many cases a much greater total amount 
of information may be secured with the expenditure of 
a given sum than could possibly be secured with shafts. 
Furthermore, as boring is practically independent of 
conditions. it may be carried out in cases where a shaft 
would be next to impossible, or extremely expensive. 

There are several methods by which boreholes may 
be put down. These methods, however, are often not 
equally suitable for a given set of conditions. One 
system of boring will. be comparatively advantageous for 
penetrating soft material, but will be inferior in the 
character of the sample recovered from the strata 
penetrated. Another system is suitable only for vertical 
holes; while a third) may be used with almost equal 
facility. for either vertical or inclined holes. 

An important fact to keep in mind is that all boring 
procedures are not equally expensive. Money may often 
be saved by using: the cheaper methods for certain work 
and the more expensive for that where conditions warrant 
it. 

Boring methods may be classed under two heads— 
percussive boring and rotary boring. In the former, the 
drill is lifted and dropped repéatedly, its own weight as 
well as that of any other parts that may be rigidly secured 
to it providing the driving impulse. Between blows the 
chisel. or drill is turned through an arc to present a fresh 
surface at the bottom of the hole at each successive blow. 
This general method may often be carried out with great 
simplicity. It is efficient and. economical. The chisel 
may be weighted with other metal pieces and the whole 
lifted and dropped by, means of a hemp cable running to 
the surface. 

In a well known American system of churn drilling 
there are four distinct metal parts. These are the bit, 


the stem, the jars and the rope socket. The bit varies 
with the service required; the jars are not always used. 
The rope holding the string of tools passes over a sheave 
mounted at the head of the derrick. The mast or ladder 
of the derrick is hinged at the forward end of a truck 
so that it may be lowered to a horizontal position for 
shifting, ete. 

The cable is actuated by a walking. beam.. Power is 
applied to the cable only on the upstroke. The driving 
apparatus would accordingly be subjected to sudden 
application and release of the full load if it were not 
for the use of some device to minimize these shocks. In 
some cases a flywheel is employed for this purpose, in 
others a patented spring device is used. During the in- 
terval between lifts, the engine is at work compressing the 
springs. ‘The resistance amounts to 1,200 to 2,000 Ib. 





A DIAMOND DRILL OPERATED BY STEAM 


The recoil assists in the Jift. The compression of the 
springs ‘is effected by the engine prior to the release of 
the drilling tools. The springs, therefore, do not inter- 
fere with the fall. 

The hole is started with the spudding bit, a tool whose 
cutting edge is. decidedly wider than the main body. 
A single flute on one side permits the movement of 
loosened materia]. The use of this bit will be continued 
until the. string of tools is below the surface. If the 
material being penetrated is quite soft—soft enough, say, 
to permit a penetration of 1 ft. in 15 min.—it may be 
used for one or two hundred feet or even more. The 
spudding bit; wilk ordinarily be employed until the pipe 
has been put in. 

The mode of actuating the cable when. the spudding-in 
process. is used differs from that employed when drilling 
througn hard material. On the framework constituting 
the walking beam are rigged two sheaves. The cable 
passes up qve1 the sheave at the head of the derriék then 
down and through these two sheaves on its way to the 
reel, When spudding-in 1s going on, the upward move- 
ment of the watking beam results in lowering tho string 
of tools and the downward movement. in raising’ if. 
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When regular drilling is going on after spudding-in, 
the cable is held by a device ‘called the tempering screw. 
This is suspended from the center of the crosspiece 
connecting the forward ends of the two parallel arms of 
the walking beam. The rise and fall of the beam will 
now correspond with the movement of the tools. The 
tempering screw provides a means not merely of attach- 
ing the cable and tools to the forward end of the walking 
beam, but of minutely adjusting the length of cable 
actually under tension. 

The operation of a cable drill appears to differ sub- 
stantially from that of the percussive drill using a long 
line of rods—although the difference may be one of 
degree only—because of the elasticity of the rope and the 
upward momentum of the heavy tools; that is, the stroke 
of the walking beam is less than the movement of the 
tools at the bottom of the hole. The upstroke of the 
walking beam is rapid and results in the movement of 
the tools continuing after the upward pull of the cable 
has ceased. Likewise, if the adjustments permit, the 
elasticitysof*the rope allows the tools to stretch it. These 
additions to the tool stroke may, in the case of a deep 
hole, be greater than the walking-beam stroke by an 
amount equal, it is thought, to 10 or 12 ft. When the 





A CORB FROM STRATIFIED ROCK AND ONE FROM 
A COAL BED 
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cable is quiescent the bit should be some distance above 
the bottom of the hole. | 

Thus, if the rope under tension is 50 ft. long, the bit 
should fall short of the bottom of the hole by 2 or 3 in. 
Approved practice requires that when the apparatus is 
in operation the tools should stretch the rope just enough 
to permit a proper blow. Further, if there is an excess 
of cable, the jars will open and shut at every stroke, 
which is undesirable. The operator will be able, after 
some experience, to determine from the “feel” of the 
rope when at its utmost tension if the blow is the proper 
one with the jars undisturbed. 

The tempering screw affords a means of adjustment. 
The stretch of the rope will vary with its length, the 
weight of the tools, the size and age of the rope, ete. 
“Drilling on the spring of the cable,” as the procedure 
which allows for the stretch is termed, is claimed to 
possess certain advantages. 

The jars are a metal device introduced in the string 
of tools between the stem and the rope socket. Their 
purpose is to prevent the bit from sticking. They per- 
form no other service except the addition of weight. 
While the bit works freely it is considered advantageous 
that the jars should be prevented from opening and 
closing. This is done by maintaining a taut BS cent 
is, by “drilling on the spring of the cable.” 

An important matter in connection with percussive 
drilling is the turning of the chisel between blows. At 
the beginning—that is, up to the time when the string 
of tools disappears beneath the surface—the operator may 
turn them through a moderate arc by hand. With the 
cable drill operated on the spring of the cable the turn- 
ing may be provided for automatically. The torsion of 
the rope, whether under tension or not, will rotate the 
tools backward and forward. This action is sufficient if 
the drill is working freely in the hole. “To make certain 
of this point, revolve the drill about five times continually 
in one direction, striking about six, eight or a dozen blows 
per round. If at the end of the fifth turn the machine 
runs freely and the cable does not seem to twist or 
untwist, 1t will prove that the drill is turning all right. 
The driller then reverses the twist for say ten turns 
in the opposite direction, and ten back again, and so on.” 

There can be no question that churn drilling wherever 
practicable and when sufficiently satisfactory in results 
is much cheaper than core drilling. The cost of equip- 
ment is moderate. So also is the expense of operation. 
The principal item of upkeep is probably the renewal of 
the cable. The samples recovered from churn-drill opera- 
tion are naturally broken into fine particles. These may or 
may not be satisfactory. Apparently they give no in- 
formation as to the inclination of strata traversed. As 
to the continuity of a given stratum, the samples would 
seem to afford but little information. One at least of 
the manufacturers is prepared to supply a special device 
by the use of which a fairly perfect specimen of 
bituminous coal may be recovered from a deep-lying bed, 
if the claims for this apparatus are well founded. 

The device consists essentially of a hollow core barrel 
which is adapted to slide, together with a suitable super- 
imposed weight, up and down within a special cutting 
bit. These elements replace the ordinary drilling bit 
when the vicinity of the upper surface of the coal measure 
has been reached. It is understood that a good core may 
be obtained throughout the full thickness of the bed. 
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CORES FROM A BOREHOLE, SHOWING METHOD OF 
PRESERVATION 


The diamond drill is perhaps the oldest type of 
apparatus adapted to secure a core of all the strata 
penetrated. It belongs to the rotary class. The bit is 
given a double motion. It is rotated and fed forward 
simultaneously. The rotating movement is accomplished 
through a line of hollow rods extending from the surface 
down. The forward feed may be attained by hydraulic 
pressure forcing the line of rods downward or by a screw- 
thread device. 

The cutting is accomplished by means of diamonds 
arranged on the annular under surface of the bit. The 
diamonds may be arranged in staggered order, one set 
of alternate stones making the inside of the cut and the 
other set the outside. The cut made has the form of a 
cylindrical shell. Accordingly, a core of the material 
penetrated is left inside the drill barrel. By the use 
of special devices, this core may be recovered in short 
or long lengths. 

The cores may, and ordinarily should, be arranged for 
preservation so as to disclose the geological record of the 
strata in proper sequence. Furthermore, the core will 
disclose the inclination of the stratification to the axis of 
the core barrel. This does not necessarily mean the 
inclination to the vertical. 

In coal, a core having a diameter of 2 in. is perhaps 
sufficiently substantial to prevent breakage. 

There can scarcely be any doubt of the efficiency of 
the diamond drill as a prospecting tool. It is capable 
of penetrating the hardest rock. The diamonds stand up 
well as long as there is no shock. The abrasive action 
may be safely carried on even under considerable pres- 


sure, provided the diamonds suffer no blows. However, 
the cost of the diamonds is a large item. The black 


diamond, somewhat harder perhaps than the colorless 
stone, is obtainable in good sized specimens but not at a 
moderate price. Some years ago the price was as low 
as $10 or $20 per karat; but that is not at all the case 
today. The price has gone up to much higher figures. 

The sizes of the diamonds used range from 1 to 4 
karats each. In one bit there may be six or eight stones. 
If the work is handled in two or three shifts, it may 
be necessary to employ one man to attend especially to 
setting and resetting. But, despite the cost, the diamond 
drill is today an important instrument in prospecting. 
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There must accordingly be an adequate offset to the ex- 
pense in the certainty, reliability and general satisfactory 
character of the procedure. 

One of the rather distinctive characteristics of the 
diamond drill is its adaptability for boring oblique, or 
inclined, holes. A notable instance of successful boring 
of this kind occurred in connection with the construction 
of the inverted siphon that will accommodate the waters 
of the Catskill Aqueduct in their passage beneath the 
Hudson River at Storm King Mountain, a short distance 
north of West Point. 

It was here highly desirable to ascertain in advance 
the character of the rock for a considerable depth below 
the river bed. In addition to certain vertical holes, four 
oblique ones were put down by the diamond drill. These 
holes were run from stations below the surface in the two 
vertical shafts, one on either side of the river. T'wo holes, 
one from either side, were put down at an angle of 
perhaps 60 deg. The holes of both pairs were continued 
until they in effect met or crossed. The upper pair 
averaged 1,650 ft. each, in length; the lower, 1,942 ft. 

The horizontal portion of the siphon was driven in the 
rock lying between the two locations tested by the meet- 
ing points of the pairs of boreholes. These four holes 
are perhaps among the most notable of all oblique bor- 
ings yet successfully attempted. 

Another type of core drill is called the shot drill. 
Diamonds are not used. Instead, a quantity of small 
steel fragments is employed between a rotating head, or 
bit, and the bottom of the hole. There results a grinding 
action of the hard pieces of steel similar to the action of 
the diamonds. Naturally the abrasion of the steel shot 
is far in excess of that on diamonds. On the other hand 
the shot are comparatively inexpensive. 
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In both shot and diamond drilling water must be used 
to clear away the results of the grinding action and 
also to keep the metal parts cool. Churn drilling also 
requires water. The necessity of providing water may at 
times prove difficult to meet. Of course, if steam is 
used for power, there exists an additional demand for 
water. 

Power with the rotary systems is employed to revolve 
the bit, crown, or head, and also to lift and lower the 
rods. Steam, electricity and gasoline are all proper 
sources of this power. 

In the driving of boreholes, particularly when rotary 
systems are employed, some deviation from a straight 
line may be expected. It is not easy to tell the course 
of a hole by mere casual observation. In fact more or 
less exact methods of survey have been developed. I 
have not space in the present article to go much into 
detail. Suffice it to say that the inclination to the vertical 
at any depth may at times be determined by the use of 
a glass tube containing a quantity of hydrofluoric acid. 
The tube is let down to the desired level in such a way 
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SY NOPSIS—Money spent for safety is an invest- 
ment the productivity of which depends upon the 
care exercised in the expenditure. Accident pre- 
vention, first-aid and welfare work promote effi- 
ciency and tend toward the true conservation of 
labor. 








Since the ‘advent of the safety movement and the 
application of the principles of accident prevention to 
coal mining, attention has been concentrated—and justly 
so—on the humanitarian side of the work. While it is 
true and susceptible of proof, that every dollar spent for 
safety—genuine safety—in an earnest desire to lessen 
accidents is an investment, yet like any investment this 
is profitable only when spent in a careful, well-planned 
manner. Conversely, failure to properly safeguard the 
worker is a detriment to business, just as surely as is 
failure to maintain any other part of the equipment of a 
plant in proper working order. 

Labor is a necessary part of the equipment of any 
operation, and in the same manner as with raw material, 
its cost is controlled by the laws of supply and demand. 
This fact is forcibly established by the conditions now 
prevailing in the labor market. The demand for labor 
has not diminished through the application of machinery 
to mining. Rather this demand has strengthened and 
gives promise of increasing still further. To satisfy this 
demand there must be provided an additional supply of 
labor, or the existing supply must be so conserved that 
there will be an increased per capita production—either 
or both. In other words, we must attract more labor to 
our industry and must eliminate the waste of labor as 
we are eliminating that of raw material. 

The waste of raw material is something that can readily 
be seen and noted. The gob piles on the surface, the 
unmined pillars underground are wastes that can be 
located without difficulty. But the waste of labor in its 
various forms is something intangible, requiring, except 
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that it will be parallel to the axis of the borehole. It 
is kept quiet for a period, during which the acid will 
eat away the glass. The deviation from the horizontal 
of the etched mark (corresponding to the surface of the 
acid) will be approximately the deviation of the axis of 
the hole from the vertical. 

Similarly, a tube of liquid gelatine may be lowered to 
any desired position and there allowed to solidify, the 
deviation of the solidified surface from the horizontal 
giving approximately the information desired. This 
method is inapplicable for deep holes or where conditions 
other than depth are sufficient to cause premature solidi- 
fication. Even when the deviation of the borehole from 
the vertical has been ascertained this does not afford all 
the desirable information. It is advantageous also to 
know the direction of the deviation. E. F. MacGeorge 
has designed a special form of instrument to determine 
this additional point. The extent of possible borehole 
deviation will be realized perhaps by considering the case 
of a South African boring which in 4,802 ft. of hole 
deviated 2,185 ft. 
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Safety Movem 


in the case of the loafer, much study to locate and much 
more study to determine and apply a cure. 

In the elimination of this waste of labor we have the 
service of two distinct professions—distinct at present, 
yet so closely allied that they should be associated in 
every consideration. They are that of the efficiency engi- 
neer and the safety engineer. These are closely allied, 
because to be efficient anything must be safe. A haulage- 
way with crooked rails, loose fishplates and poor bonding 
is not safe—neither is it efficient. A machine with gears 
unguarded, around which the employee must move with 
utmost caution, is unsafe—and by the same token and 
to the same extent it is inefficient. 

Lack of protection for an employee anywhere is a cause 
for lack of efficiency on his part, because when he must 
divide his attention his work will suffer—and his 
employer pays. For genuine efficiency seek first genuine 
safety, which protects every man and so places him in 
and at his work that the possibility of an accident is 
eliminated in so far as such an accident can be foreseen. 
Safety and efficiency will thus be found so closely asso- 
ciated that separation is impossible. Safety precautions, 
thoughtfully executed, add to the productive powers of 
the worker and react to the credit of the investment. 

Let us consider now, other values of the safety move- 
ment. I have dealt briefly with only that part of the 
supply of labor which is now available. There are other 
sources from which a supply may be drawn. There are 
those men who have left the mines—waste labor to be 
reclaimed—and those who by all rights should be min- 
ing, but have sought their vocations in other industries. 
The same impulse actuates them all, either consciously 
or unconsciously—the hazard is too great. The result is 
a lessening of the available supply of labor. 

Here is another credit for the investment in the safety 
movement. We can systematize, safeguard the worker, 
demand the elimination of careless practices, warn, in- 
struct, point out the effect of one man’s carelessness upon 
another, and when, despite all efforts, an accident occurs, 
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we may have ready and prepared first-aid and trained 
service so that the agony of grinding bones and the tor- 
ture of lacerated flesh are in large measure soothed and 
allayed, and maiming or death needsnot necessarily follow. 
It is thus possible to remove the stigma of excessive dan- 
ger from mining and lessen the hazards of the mines 
until the time will come when it may be truthfully said 
that mining is as safe as any other occupation. 

This may sound far fetched, but is it? Time was when 
powder mills maintained a special fund for rebuilding 
and damage suits. Today statistics show the manufacture 
of powder to be less dangerous than railroading or min- 
ing. Thus in time the coal industry may hope to regain 
the imaginative man—doubly valuable through the pos- 
session of this imagination—who has pictured himself 
maimed, as he has seen others. It may also gain new 
men, careful and cautious—equally valuable—who did 
not care to risk the hazards existing in the past. 

However, should we go to the limit in safeguarding 
men, we cannot hope to achieve the full benefit of the 
movement unless we are prepared to take up that branch 
of the work which pertains to the welfare of the workers 
and touches a spot intimately connected with every man’s 
productive ability—his home. This home is in the ma- 
jority of cases so situated, and the manner of growth of 
its environs such, that it hardly attracts the imaginative 
man. And it is such a man, capable of thought as to his 
manner of living, who is most anxious for much work—a 
good producer—the man most useful in any industry. 

Such men are often lost to the mines. Employees’ 
service—welfare work—will make an attractive camp, 
insure healthful surroundings, provide wholesome amuse- 
ments and produce contented, intelligent workers with an 
advanced idea of living and a resultant increased knowl- 
edge of the value of their earnings. This accomplished, 
an incentive has been furnished for increased effort. 

Higher prices for labor will not increase a man’s value 
in production. True, higher prices attract men to an 
industry, but they do not stimulate to greater production. 
To the average worker a high price for his labor breeds 
but one thought—a shorter working day. And this means 
less production. His needs are simple, easily met, and, 
having worked a sufficient number of hours to earn the 
wherewithal to satisfy these needs, any further time spent 
at work seems to him needless. If the hours he is required 
to spend at his task are more than those his standard of 
work require, he will lay off; not, mind you, with con- 
scious intent, but because, subconsciously, his mind has 
reached this conclusion and he lacks an incentive to drive 
him to further effort. Thus it is with the average man. 
There are exceptions; but these exceptions will not al- 
ways remain productive laborers, but will eventually 
direct production, or else they are men who have already 
an adequate incentive to drive them to work. 

Thus the investment in the safety movement besides 
granting to all workmen an equal chance to the full en- 
joyment of the blessings of health, strength and proper 
living, will increase efficiency by permitting full concen- 
tration on the work in hand, hold to the industry men 
already trained therein, attract others to the field and 
increase the worker’s capacity for production. All of 
these things, to the operator capable of seeing the value 
that lies in the conservation of labor, will prove the worth 
of his investment and, when thoroughly understood, will 
enable him to wisely conduct his share of this great work. 
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Recollections of a Manager 


Mr. Stribling, one of the directors of our company, was 
also a director in a steel-making corporation that inaug- 
urated a system of dividing a portion of its profits with 
its higher officials. The results obtained by the steel 
company were so startling that Mr. Stribling thought that 
our company should give the system a trial, and he lost 
no opportunity to boost the suggestion with our officials 
and directors. Finally, our directors decided that the 
scheme merited an investigation, and I was instructed to 
visit the plant of the steel company, Mr. Stribling arrang- 
ing matters in advance so that I should be given access 
to all records and data. 

I spent ten days, in all, making the investigation. 
First, I spent a day in the office looking over records; I 
found that Mr. Stribling had passed on to us in his numer- 
ous talks most of the interesting information that the rec- 
ords contained, so that part of the investigation required 
only a few hours. 

An investigation of the company’s laborers was all that 
remained now, and in that I quickly came to a realization 
that nothing had been said to us by Mr. Stribling, nor 
anyone else for that matter, about the effect of the bonus 
system upon the men who were not allowed to share in the 
profits; the laborers whose efforts surely made the profits 
possible. During the next eight days I steered clear of all 
bosses and officials, and endeavored to find out what 
actually happened to the “laborer and his wife” while the 
earnings of the bosses increased by leaps and bounds. 

I was not able to arrive at any definite conclusion, how- 
ever, during those days, and I started back home at the 
expiration of the time allowed for the investigation regret- 
ting that my report must be unsatisfactory. Then a 
dream came to my rescue while I was enroute home. It 
gave me a definite conclusion that remained with me as a 
definite conclusion not only during the following day, but 
through all the years that have elapsed since then. 

In the dream, I returned to inspect the men connected 
with the steel plant and beheld them suddenly separated 
into three distinct groups—the profit-sharing owners, the 
profit-sharing bosses, and the nonprofit-sharing laborers. 

Then the scene was shifted, and I found myself at a 
horse race. 

I seemed to be seated in a grandstand listening to a 
conversation between the owner of one of the horses and 
the man who was to drive the horse. They were quarrel- 
ing about terms of compensation; finally, the driver got 
the better of the argument, and the owner agreed to share 
all prizes. Having carried his point, the driver started 
for the stables, bubbling over with enthusiasm. The 
owner turned to me, and I saw that he was anything but 
enthusiastic. “They say I am heartless,” he began, “be- 
cause I allow my drivers to drive my horses to the limit 
of their endurance. 

“Well, perhaps I am, but the man who is doing most of 
that talking about me is himself an owner in the steel 
plant that you just left, and he and his drivers can give 
me lessons in the ‘spurring on’ game; my, but how those 
horses that they are riding (human beings at that) 
respond to each crack of the whip. 

“Of course, it furnishes excitement for the drivers and 
the owners, but where is it finally going to lead the men 
that are being driven ?” 

“Youve hit the nail on the head,” I said, excitedly, and 
then I awoke. 
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Mining Thin Coal Beds with 
Air Punchers 


By S. W. Symons* 


The June 17 issue of Coal Age contains an inquiry 
on how best to mine thin coal beds. It might be of inter- 
est, therefore, to know how this is done in some of the 
bituminous mines, where thin beds are worked and where 
compressed air is employed. A knowledge of some of the 
methods that have recently come into use for mining an- 
thracite may also prove of interest. 

A device frequently employed for thin beds in bitumi- 
nous mines is the “radial” type of mounted pick machine, 
with which the readers of Coal Age are probably familiar. 
Beds as thin as 2 ft. have been mined successfully in Eu- 
rope with this type of machine. The general method of 
mining is to undercut to a depth of 5 or 6 ft., and some- 
times, as in the case of bad roof, to overcut the coal, after 
which it can be broken down in the usual manner, using 
about 1 hole in every 9 or 10 ft. of face and two to three 





RADIAL PUNCHER AT WORK 


sticks of explosive in each hole. The number of holes 
or the amount of powder can be reduced when the coal is 
overcut, but this is only warranted when the roof is in 
bad shape, or when by so doing it becomes possible to 
eliminate timbering. 

The radial puncher is made in two styles, one operated 
by compressed air and the other by electricity. The 
compressed-air type can be operated from a small port- 
able plant mounted on a mine car. Some of these port- 
able outfits are becoming popular in the anthracite district. 
The compressed-air machine is lighter and more easily 
handled than the electric type, though it consumes slightly 
more power. 

It is impossible to make any definite statement as to 
the coal-cutting capacity of the radial type of puncher, 
200 to 300 sq.ft. of cutting per 8-hr. day being considered 
a fair average for fairly hard coal. But in lignite, in a 
Canadian mine, with one of the latest types of radial 
machines, as high as 180 sq.ft. per hr. of actual cutting 
time has been recorded. 

The beds of anthracite coal mentioned above carry a 
shale parting, which is cut out by the radial puncher. To 
do this two cuts are required, a bottom and a top cut, 
after which the intervening portion can readily be broken 
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out. Or, if the material separates freely, a single cut at 
the bottom will suffice and a hand or pneumatic pick 
may be employed to bring down the coal. There appear to 
be no adequate records available of the speed to be ex- 
pected in shale, but it is doubtful if there is a machine 
other than the air puncher which could handle it to equal 
advantage. 

This method of mining, besides eliminating the shale 
and leaving the coal intact, has the effect of reducing 
the number of shot holes and the amount of powder 
necessary. 

In mining anthracite, and also, to a limited extent, in 
bituminous operations, the air-driven Jackhamer drill is 
often employed for boring shot holes. ‘This has been 
brought about by the ever-increasing demand for greater — 
production. One particular instance which closely par- 
allels the case outlined in Coal Age of June 17, is that of 
the St. Louis, Rocky Mountain and Pacific Co., of Koehler, 
N.M. In this mine the seam was 40 in. thick with an 8- 
in. parting 7 in. from the bottom. The parting (material 
unknown) was cut out with an air puncher, after which, 
in a 40-ft. room, it was necessary to place four shots in 
the top and bottom benches to loosen them properly for 
loading. The coal was hard and contained sulphur bands 
near the roof, which made drilling difficult. 

A Jackhamer drill was installed and resulted in a doub- 
ling of the output, increasing the men’s wages about 
50 per cent. and making an actual saving of 9c. per ton in 
addition to that resulting from increased production. — 
Under test, six 4-ft. holes, 14 in. of each hole being 
through hard sulphur, were drilled in 20 min. 
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The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 138, 1916, at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, James F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

A Miners’ Field Day and First-Aid Contest will be held Oct. | 
21, 1916, at Jellico, Tenn., under the direction of the Tennessee 
Mine. Foremen’s Association, Southern Appalachian Coal 
Operators’ Association, Tennessee Mine Inspectors and the 
Bureau of Mines. Twenty teams are expected to take part in 
the contest. Philip Francis, of Jellico, Tenn., is chairman of 
the General Committee. 


The National Safety Council will hold its annual meeting 
and Congress at the Hotel Statler in Detroit, Mich., Oct. 17-20. 
The program is a long one, containing the names of 140 


speakers. Wednesday and Thursday morning, Oct. 18 and 19, 
will be devoted to the mining section. Secretary, W. H. 
Cameron, Chicago, III. 7 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold 
its 326th meeting in the Engineering Societies Bldg., New 
York City, Friday, Nov. 10, 1916, at 8:15 p.m. The general sub- 
ject of the meeting will be Inventories and Appraisals. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th St., New York City. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its annual 
meeting on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Dec. 6, 7 and 
8, 1916, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn. The annual 
dinner of the Institute will be held on the evening of Dec. 6. 


& 

The Bureau of Mines Has Charge of the Sampling of Cargo 
Shipments of coal to the Isthmus of Panama for the Panama 
Railroad Co. The coal, which is loaded from piers at Hampton — 
Roads, Norfolk, and Newport News, Va., is dumped directly 
from railroad cars into ships carrying from 4,000 to 12,- 
000 tons. The method followed is to collect portions of coal 
from every railroad car dumped. From 30 to 60 lb. are taken 
from each car sampled, the quantity taken depending on the 
size of the cargo. From 3,000 to 4,000 lb. are usually collected 
as a gross sample to represent a cargo. The gross samples are 
reduced in successive stages as collected, rather than accumu- 
lated and later reduced to quantities convenient for trans- 
mittal to the laboratory. 
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By C. B. Davis 





SY NOPSIS—Indirect benefits derived from con- 
ditions more carefully watched have been credited 
to the employment of electricity. Electric haulage 
is more destructive to rolling stock than some other 
forms and tends toward congestion at the tipple. 
For rock drilling, the small electrically driven 
compressor has many advantages over the per- 
manent plant. 





My first experience with electricity in mines was with 
the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. about 13 
years ago, when Robert Hamilton sent me to No. 3 
Pratt mine to find out why certain electric locomotives, 
which had just been installed, were not producing the 
desired results. The trouble was “bad railroading”— 
that is, poor dispatching, bad meeting points, etc. 

If I am rightly informed, this was the first permanent 
installation of the kind in Alabama. After this, electrical 
installations spread over the Warrior coal field first and 
later to the others, especially as the larger companies 
developed high tension plants and the Alabama Power 
Co. spread its lines over the country so that energy could 
be obtained without the necessity of installing a generat- 
ing plant. 


Many USES FoR CURRENT 


At the present time electricity is used in the mines 
for the following purposes: To cut, haul and hoist the 
coal; light terminals and sidings; pump water; compress 
air; drill rock, and operate telephones, etc. 

In cutting, a machine was used at first to undercut 
the coal, this work taking the place of the old hand 
mining, which was both slow and laborious and did not 
produce as satisfactory results as machine cutting. 

The first of these under cutters were known as breast 
machines. They had no side travel and simply sumped 
in and out. 

The next development was the short wall machine, 
which was able to sump on one side of the room and 
then mechanically cut across the face with only the one 
sumping cut. This machine also had a self-propelling 
truck. The cutter bar was rigid and extended straight 
ahead of the machine. This type of cutter is the one 
most used in the Alabama district. It is distinctly an 
under-cutting machine, one that has to be unloaded from 
the truck to do its work, and will undoubtedly meet 
more varied conditions than any other type of mining 
machine. It is especially adapted to the low-vein coals 
numerous in Alabama. 

The next development was a longwall cutter. This 
is similar in general design to the shortwall machine, 
except that the cutter bar swings about a pivot and 
the machine works, after the sumping cut has been 
made, at right angles to the cutter bar. The long- 
wall machine, as the name implies, is especially designed 
for mines laid out for the longwall method of mining 
and is intended to operate continuously backward and 
forward over a face 400 ft. or more in length. It con- 
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sequently has no power-driven truck. There are few 
mines in Alabama working on this basis and few longwall 
machines are in use. 

Another later development in mining machines is an 
arcwall machine. This is designed to work in coal 
above 4 ft. in height. The principal difference between it 
and other machines is that it does not have to be loaded 
or unloaded from the truck or moved across the face of 
the coal. <A cutter bar 11 ft. in length is mounted on 
a vertical shaft, which allows this cutter bar to swing 
through an arc, thus cutting a room 22 ft. in width. 
This machine is ordinarily arranged for top rather than 
bottom cutting, although a special attachment may be 
obtained to allow of cutting the top, center or bottom. 

Another maker builds a machine of the same general 
design as the arcwall machine except that the cutter 
bar has a sumping motion so that the face of a room 
cut by this machine is a plane—that is, the face is 
practically at right angles to the sides. These machines, 
however, require a reasonably high coal and uniform con- 
ditions where it is possible to place the track close to the 
center of the room and where the rooms must not be over 
22 ft. in width. If 40-ft. rooms were to be cut, each of 
the two necessary tracks would have to be 10 ft. from 
the rib. In other words, these machines are not adapted 
to general conditions in this district. 


A New Minina MAcHINE 


I understand that there has been developed a machine 
which operates along the following lines: It has a cutter 
bar similar to that used on the ordinary breast machine. 
On each side of the cutter bar is located a shearing ma- 
chine. These are capable of cutting the coal in a vertical 
plane. Thus a means of cutting the coal on the bottom and 
sides has been provided. After this is done the coal is 
broken down by means of a set of bits mounted on a 
steel frame located on top of the machine, but so arranged 
as to strike a blow at any height directly in front of 
the machine. The pan of the combined conveyor and 
elevator, which passes over the machine to the cars, 
is located on top of the lower cutter bar so that as the 
coal is broken down and falls it is carried back over 
the machine into the cars. This type of machine has the 
advantage of loading coal without shooting, and with the 
exception of a change of crew should operate continuously. 
I understand that it has been tested out and for clear 
coal has proved very satisfactory. 

As a rule, mining machines may be operated by direct 
current and where the law allows by alternating current. 
The next machine discussed, the locomotive, can only be 
operated by direct current. 

In the old days when mules were used to gather the 
coal at the working faces, the output was averaged at 
from 50 to 60 cars to the mule. Frequently this would 
drop as low as 30 or 35 and in some cases go over 100. 
This was owing to the fact that certain mules had more 
favorable hauls than others. When the electric locomotive 
was introduced for gathering purposes the advantageous 
haul was stopped, because the motor was a new and 
much more expensive “animal.” I firmly believe that a 
great many of the benefits derived from electric haulage 
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were indirect and arose from frequent investigations as 
to why the motors were idle. 

A rapid advance has been made in the design of 
locomotives in the last few years, practically all the 
makers using ball-bearing motors, steel, or a combination 
of steel and cast steel frames, and in some cases, auto- 
matic couplers. Practically all machines, except the 
smallest, have outside frames, thus protecting the wheels 
and bearings and allowing for the better arrangement 
of the motors. Sufficient power is provided to allow for 
the use of all the tractive effort to be had. The result 
is a most efficient machine. 

All locomotives at the present time are operated upon 
direct current. There are many reasons why alternating 
current cannot be used, but one alone might be mentioned 
which would be decisive in itself, and that is the com- 
plication of the wiring system. 

When the electrical locomotive was first placed in the 
mines it was used largely for gathering purposes, in 
a general way taking the place of the mules and gather- 
ing cars from the rooms to the partings, where it was 
taken by tail rope, hoist, or endless rope to other partings 
or to the tipple. As the locomotive was developed and 
became a more finished machine, the size was increased, 
and for several years the larger machines were used in 
connection with the small gathering locomotives to 
handle large trips to the main hoist or frequently to the 
tipple itself. In other words the larger locomotives, where 
the grades allowed, made the long haul, runs of two or 
three or even four miles in length. It is found that 
a haulage of this kind brings to the tipple cars in large 
numbers at more or less infrequent periods and thus 
tends to congest matters; also that it is more expensive 
to operate and decidedly more destructive to the rolling 
stock than an endless rope, which operates most favor- 
ably under exactly the same grade conditions as the 
electric haulage. Thus we are gradually coming back 
to the original idea of using rope haulage on the long 
hauls and locomotives only for the comparatively short 
hauls at the working faces. 

Is 


AN Evectric Matin Hoist ADVISABLE? 


Going now to the application of electricity to the 
hoist, it would seem that, generally speaking, there is 
no question as to the advisability of using motor-driven 
hoists inside of the mine, or at isolated points where 
the question of installing the necessary boilers and of 
bringing the coal to these plants must be considered. 
These installations all hinge on one important feature, 
one of the main factors in the other electrical installa- 
tions, the efficient transmission of power over greater 
or less distances. 

There are a number of hoists manufactured to meet 
the various conditions arising, so it is comparatively 
easy to select a machine to do this class of work. 
However, when it comes to the main hoist to be located 
at the tipple and near the main power plant, it is a 
question as to whether it is advisable to put in an electric 
hoist, except under limited conditions. Generally speak- 
ing, where hoists are working on vertical shafts or heavy 
inclines, peak loads are high, while the average power 
demand is comparatively low. Consequently it is doubtful 
if it is advisable to install a plant of sufficient size to 
meet the peak load or to purchase power to run a large 
electric hoist, because of the part that the heavy peak 
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load plays in the purchase price of power. But should 
the main hoist at the tipple be an endless rope, where 
the load is uniform, it is probable that there are many 
cases where an analysis of the conditions would show it 
an advantage to use an electric drive, especially where 
the power is purchased. 

It almost goes without saying that it is advisable to 
use electric lights in mines wherever possible. I believe 
the majority of sidings, terminals, pumprooms, etec., are 
too poorly lighted; that money could be well expended 
in properly whitewashing the walls of these terminals 
and placing there plenty of electric lights; that the re- 
sults obtained in the way of more efficient work and 
the reduction of the number of accidents would justify 
the added expense. 

Considering the handling of water in the mines, there 
are roughly two classes of work to be done in dewatering 
amine. One is the handling of the water at the main or 
permanent pumping station, the other is its removal fram 
the entries, slopes and shafts, where work is continually 
advancing and the length of suction and discharge con- 
stantly changing, as well as the actual vertical lift and 
head against which the pump must work. 4 


THe IpEAL PuMPING UNIT 


At the main pumping station the ideal plant should 
consist of a motor-driven plunger pump of high efficiency 
and of sufficient capacity to easily handle the water for 
nine months in the year, with a reserve centrifugal pump 
of from three to four times the capacity of the plunger 
pump to handle the water during the rainy season. The 
difference in the maintained efficiencies of these two units 
would not be less than 15 per cent., and in the case of 
small installations might be greater. The certainty of 
operation of the plunger pump is much greater than 
that of the centrifugal pump, while the first cost is from 
three to four times that of the centrifugal. The saving in 
the cost of power, however, would justify the investment. 

On the other hand, on account of the comparatively 
short period of operation of the centrifugal pump, the 
smaller investment would be a. redeeming feature. 
Further, on account of this short period of operation, there 
would be plenty of time for overhauling the machine. 

The upkeep on the plunger pump should be less in 
proportion to first cost than that of the centrifugal pump 
during a period of operation of, say ten years. 

For the sinking pumps the only installation is a 
plunger pump. This should be motor driven through 
single-reduction gearing where there is sufficient space, 
and either mounted in a sling for a vertical shaft or 
on a truck for slopes or headings. The performance of 
a centrifugal pump is such that it will not work favor- 
ably under a varying head and suction. Furthermore, 
the unusual amount of sediment contained in the water 
will affect the efficiency of the pump. 

Two distinct types of machines are employed for venti- 
lating the mine: First, the small fans located at various 
places in the air courses of the mine to boost or increase 
the velocity of air at needed points and second, the main 
ventilation plant, usually located on the outside and 
generally near the main power plant or on the surface 
at the top of the main ventilating shaft. The booster 
fans are usually of the disk type and generally direct 
connected to the motor, which is of high speed. They 
can easily be transferred from one point to another. 
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.The outside or main ventilating fan is of the multi- 
vane type and should be belt driven from a motor. There 
should, however, be another source of power for this fan 
as the certainty of its operation must be absolutely 
guaranteed. - 

For drilling the rock in heading and tunnel work 
the most satisfactory equipment is a small electrically 
driven, portable air compressor mounted on a truck having 
a capacity of about 100 cu.ft. of free air per minute 
delivered at about 90 lb. pressure. This machine to 
operate in turn either a light rock drill or Jackhamers, 
as the case requires. This equipment can be moved from 
place to place by a small gathering motor and thus work 
a number of headings. 

The telephone has become a necessary adjunct in con- 
nection with the operation of a mine. Its principal 
functions are the dispatching of trains, giving orders 
and in case of accidents the prompt and efficient render- 
ing of assistance to the injured. The modern mine could 
hardly be operated without this device. 

In conclusion I do not consider it within the province 
of this paper to enter into a detailed discussion of the 
reasons for using electricity in the coal industry. They 
are, however, briefly as follows: The efficient trans- 
mission of power, an easy application of the motive power 
to the various machines used, and a wide range of 


carefully developed equipment from which to choose the 


apparatus best fitted to any particular need. 
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A UsrruLt MINE MULE 


Harlan A. Russel’s story of the “Deep Mine Shaft” 
printed on page 427 of Coal Age for Sept. 9, reminds 
me of a mine I once heard of. This operation was in 
a 2-in. coal bed. Sawdust was used instead of posts 
while small sheets of tin served as cap pieces. One day 
an old baldheaded miner was walking down one of the 
gangways and ran into what appeared to be a blocked 
tin cap piece. Careful investigation, however, proved it 
to be the point of a plow—a farmer was plowing above 
the mine. A seasoned old mule was extremely useful 
at this mine and was a great favorite and pet of the 
men. The animal was so necessary to the successful 
operation of the plant, that whenever he got sick the 
mine had to close down. You see this mule was used 
as a fireboss. They would put an open light on the 


brow band of the bridle and send him into the mine. 


If he came back to the shaft bottom without getting 
singed, the miners knew that it was safe to go to work. 
This mule was also used as a means of determining the 
daily output in place of a pair of scales or an automatic 
weight-recording device or weighing machine. For this 
purpose the coal would be put in bags and these placed 
upon his back. When his tail stood straight out it in- 
dicated a ton. Je ALG. 


PREVENTING FurL Losses DuE To EXPposuRE 


“Young gentlemen,” said the lecturer in chemistry, 
“coal exposed to the elements loses 10 per cent. of its 
weight and power. This is due to the action of the 
alkali constituents of Ps 
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“But what if there is a dog sleeping near the coal, 
professor 2?” 

“None of your levity, young man. 
matter.” 

“That?s what dad thought when 72 per cent. of his 
coal supply disappeared during three nights of exposure. 
Then he asked my advice as a student in chemistry, and 
I told him to buy a dog. He bought a dog with large- 
sized teeth, and now we don?t lose 1 per cent. of our coal 
a month. That’s practical chemistry.” 


This is a serious 


& 


Byproducts Recovered from Modern Coking Plants in Eng- 
land, Wales and Seotland represent an annual value of ap- 
proximately $10,000,000. 
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The Rolling Stone 


By Written Liye s for 
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He Breaks From the Grip of Conventional 
Chains 











HE soul of a vagabond dwells in his breast 
And urges him on and away, 
His being is torn with a mighty unrest 
That nothing can hinder or stay; 
And so, when the wanderlust sings in his veins, 
He yields to the charm of tts call 
And breaks from the grip of conventional chains 
That hold other mortals in thrall. 


He brags that in all of the jobs he has known 
None held him for more than a year, 

And flatly and bluntly declines to be shown 
That his record ts puzzling or queer; 

Because he insists that the training he’s gained 
Is wondrously varied and deep, 

Though others may value what he has obtained 
As patchwork both paltry and cheap. 


To all of the regions where men dig for coal 
His field of acquaintance extends, 

Although it 1s certain that out of the whole 
He counts very few as his friends; 

However, he candidly says that-he cares 
Not a fig how unfriendly they be; 

The thing of importance to him, he declares, 
Is the fact he’s untrammeled and free. 


He boasts that no tyrant can hold him in check, 
He’s too independent to yield; 

If one should attempt to bestraddle his neck 
He’d move to a different field; 

But while independence is good in its way 
To free from a workingman’s ills, 

It isn’t the currency needed to pay 
The grocer’s or clothier’s bills. 













He Counts Very 
Few as His 
Friends. 
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General Labor Review 


In the anthracite region, a few mines are having strikes 
for the 100 per cent. union, and the experience of the south- 
ern and central parts of the southern field—that such strikes 
have not paid—does not appear to have been repeated in the 
other fields. The making of converts has proved lately by no 
means so costly as in the earlier strike, though the quality of 
those who thus easily renounce their past affiliations is per- 
haps more questionable. 

Even the northern end of the southern field, the home of 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co., shows the nonunion men 
quite willing to join the organization when a strike is even 
threatened, and this is explained by some as being due to a 
secret understanding between the company and the men, a 
understanding, however, which the company denies. 

The question whether ‘supplies,’ the price of which to the 
miner must not be changed, includes coal supplied to him for 
home consumption, has caused trouble to the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co. and the Conciliation Board. The umpire must 
now make answer to the question, 

Three hundred members of the union employed at the 
Yreenwood colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co. at Taylor 
have been on strike for several days. The men declare that 
the company promised them a new wage scale, but that it has 
not so far complied with its promise. David Fowler, the 
board member, is the leader in the strike, which appears 
likely to last for some time. 


A Settlement in Southwestern Pennsylvania 


In the Mercer and Butler bituminous fields of the north- 
western Pennsylvania coal field, mining mostly the hard and 
thin Lower Kittanning and other seams, geologically lower, a 
scale has been made and signed. About 4,25) men are af- 
fected of whom 2,500 are union men. 

Some 30 local unions in District No. 5 have prepared a 
slate for all district officers from president down. Their 
choice for the chief executive office is not the present in- 
cumbent, Philip Murray, but J. E. Jeffers, of Coal Bluff. 
George Fenton, of Meadowlands, is named as vice-president 
and the secretary-treasurer they favor is T. HE. Phillips, of 
Hazard. 

In Somerset County of Pennsylvania there is no apparent 
drift to or from unionism. In Indiana and Jefferson Counties 
the “Buffalo and Rochester” interests have had a widespread 
strike, but it does not bear evidence of continuance. 

In the eastern district of Ohio the mine workers are re- 
ported to have demanded an increase of wages from the Rush 
Run Coal Co. There must be some reason, however small, in 
the miners’ demands, for they have consented after a brief 
strike to have the matter arbitrated. A clear demand for an 
increased wage in face of a contract lasting till Apr. 1, 1918, 
would not have been so submitted, for the issue would have 
been decided almost before it was presented. 


In What District Are the San Toy Mines? 


The Peacock Coal Co. in the Pomeroy Bend district had a 
strike at one of its mines. commencing Labor Day, but the 
differences have been adjusted. The dispute in the San Toy 
mines of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. cannot be located in any 
particular district till the question is settled whether the 
mines are in the Crooksville district and take the Crooksville 
seale, as the mine workers claim, or in the Hocking Valley 
district, as the operating concern declares. The two mines 
have been idle for many months while new equipment was 
being installed, and now that they are finished the scale 
question becomes peculiarly acute. J. M. Roan is conducting 
negotiations for the coal company. 

In Illinois, Frank Farrington, the energetic and competent 
state president of the United Mine Workers, has been charged 
with receiving $10,000 for his indorsement of Col. Frank L. 
Smith, of Dwight. Colonel Smith is the Republican nominee 
for governor. Farrington denies receiving $10,000, but it is 
said he admits accepting $1,000 for personal services, which 
he surely cannot excuse. His time belongs to the union, and 
if he gave only his own leisure moments they were not worth 
$1,000. Hence it is clear he was not paid for his time but for 
his influence. It is hard to regard payments of this kind as 
anything but bribes. 


‘All Mime Workers Union Men” 


The Industrial Workers of the World is now clearly un- 
derstood to be a rival and not a coadjutor of the labor union. 
Tt has invaded the unionized field and is competing with the 
unions, and the battle between them is now being fought to 
the death. As long as the Industrial Workers of the World 
interested itself in the unorganized, it received unofficial ap- 
proval from the union men, and the violence of its methods 
was condoned. But from henceforth relationship with it is 
tabooed. 

Action against the I. W. W. is not hindered by scruples that 
apply in dealing with union men, because it does not have the 
approval of either the employers or the majority of the em- 
ployed. For this reason the state police in Old Forge felt 
justified in arresting 262 men at a large meeting of these 
lawbreakers. But when the time came to try them the grand 
jury did not return indictments, and Sheriff Phillips is so 
disappointed that he says he can no longer maintain the 
peace in that troublesome town. 

It seems true that the broad net spread for the I. W. W.’s 
at the meeting caught some men who had no criminal intent. 
One man, for instance, Ralph Florimond, merely went to hear 
what was said, expecting that the meeting would declare for 
a return to work. He had been mining coal steadily, and 
when arrested his young boy sent in a heartrending letter to 
the sheriff, saying that the interest on the mortgage on his 
father’s home was due, and the whole family was starving 
and needed the father’s wages for their sustenance. The 
prisoner was immediately liberated. 


Industrial Workers of World Plot in Peace 


The Industrial Workers of the World has its organizers 
still at work. At Old Forge, on Sept. 30, it held a barbecue 
in a field and celebrated the release from jail of a dozen or 
more leaders of the organization whom the Lackawanna grand 
jury failed to indict for charges growing out of the round-up 
of the 262 men at the meeting mentioned. On Sunday, Oct. 1, 
more than 1,000 men held a mass meeting in a field, and 
their leaders are said to have urged the men to undertake a 
general strike, in violation of their contracts, and to resist the 
state police and the sheriffs. The Halstead mine of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co., Coal Depart- 
ment, was tied up on Sept. 30 and about 1,000 men were laid 
idle. There was no disorder, and the only police activity was 
on the part of the Duryea officers, who kept the men from 
gathering in groups. 

The union men are fully realizing the danger confronting 
them in the existence of a rival organization that can promise 
everything and being new cannot be compelled to make its 
promises and performances jibe. And so despite the fact 
that strikes for the 100-per cent. union are violations of the 
contract and that they have proved grievously expensive and 
unsuccessful at the mines of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co., and in the Shamokin division of the Susquehanna 
Coal Co., the union mine workers in other parts are striking 
for mines with union men only employed, and the union lead- 
ers condemn the strikes but apparently do it with a wink, 
for such suspensions suit their convenience quite well. . 

Seven hundred mine workers at the Lackawanna colliery 
of the Temple Coal Co. went on strike recently to compel 16 
men to join the union. Even when 10 of these men com- 
plied, the strikers refused to go back to work till all the 16 
had become members. It is said that the attempt to organize 
a branch of the Industrial Workers of the World at this col- 
liery contributed toward the calling of the strike. 


Enforcement of Law Drives Away Agitators 


It is alleged that many Industrial Workers of the World of 
the worst class are leaving the northern anthracite field be- 
cause of the active work of the police. It is also alleged that 
some few men are coming in from Minnesota and New York. 
Several women had planned to come and address the strikers, 
but have deferred their visit. The agitators seem lately to 
have paid more attention to the intimidation of the silk-mill 
girls, but without destroying their determination to work. 

Guitano Frushano has confessed that he helped to dyna- 
mite the home of Michael Loughney in Pittston township on 
Sept. 16. The act was perpetrated to punish Loughney for 
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his refusal to leave the union and join the I. W. W.’s. Frush- 
ano declares he helped Joseph Pasquello and Joseph Sadula to 
obtain a half box of dynamite from the Boston mines, being 
forced to do so under fear of danger to himself. 

A button strike was recently declared at the Seneca col- 
liery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. at Pittston, but the men 
returned to work on Oct. 8. The strike was called by the mine 
local at the colliery to compel 30 or 40 mine workers to 
affiliate with the union, the nonunion men being members of 
the I. W. W. Because 50 men failed to pay their union dues 
at the Franklin colliery, the mines of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. were idle for two days. 


Not Urging Mine Employees To Join Union 


It is quite generally stated that the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Co. is urging its men to join the union in order to pre- 
vent a “button strike’ that would tie up the Panther Valley 
at a time when the shortage of labor and the resulting short- 
age of coal would make a shut-down disastrous. It has been 
openly declared that an agreement was made at Wilkes-Barre 
on Sept. 22 between S. D. Warriner, the president of the com- 
pany, and M. H. Hartneady, president of subdistrict No. 1 of 
district No. 7. The agreement was said to bind the company 
to force all its employees to pay their union dues and re- 
quired it to employ only men who had buttons to indicate their 
membership in the union. 

This would amount to a promise to create a “closed shop’— 
a principle for which the miners have fought for years and 
which the operators, back by the Anthracite Coal Strike Com- 
mission, have steadily denied. 

Both S. D. Warriner and Edwin Ludlow, who is the vice- 
‘president and general manager, deny that any such agreement 
exists. Mr. Warriner says that the matter was discussed at a 
meeting of the Conciliation Board; but while it was made a 
matter of lengthy discussion, nothing was done Mr. Hart- 
neady, while not so clear as to the agreement, makes no ques- 
tion as to the fulfillment of its alleged terms: “The com- 
pany has passed the word out, and the men are coming into 
the union so fast that we cannot take care of them. Over 800 
have come in since Monday, Sept. 25, and after the next pay- 
day, which occurs about Oct. 6, we expect to have every man 
in the union.” 

Several of the operating companies are said to have been 
favorable io the complete unionization of their employees. It 
seems likely that the rumors that subordinate officials have 
urged nonunion mine workers to join the union are not with- 
out foundation. Whether these subordinate officials received 
their impulse from the heads of the companies is open to 
more question. 


Struggle im Somerset County 
Still Uncertain 


J. Blair Kennerly’s Pretoria mines at Holsopple seemed 
some little while ago to be about to run with regularity and 
with a suitable force of men, but the union got control of 
some of his new miners and made a demand on him requiring 
union conditions of work and union jurisdiction. This he re- 
fused, so on Tuesday, Sept. 26, his force of men was reduced 
to five; and even these ceased working on Sept. 28. 

The next day he had protection for his men and eight min- 
ers working. On Oct. 2 the question of continuing the strike 
against Kennerly was considered in the local, and continu- 
ance was voted. The number of miners in the Pretoria, how- 
ever, has increased to 14, and it is hoped that the trouble 
will ultimately come to an end. Mr. Kennerly is willing that 
the men should have a checkweighman, but he will not col- 
lect the man’s deductions nor check off the dues of the union. 
The men will not consent to this, as they still hope to get 
full union conditions, including both the check-off and the pit 
committee. 

The Victor Coal Mining Co.’s experience with the union does 
not encourage Mr. Kennerly. The Victor company has been 
operating for some time under union jurisdiction. Some time 
ago, in lieu of a checkweighman the company allowed the 
men to elect the company’s weighman, who was thereafter still 
paid by the company. But he did not satisfy the miners and 
they selected another, and the former weighman went to 
work elsewhere. The miners were more grievously dissatis- 
fied with the second man and now are asking to have the 
first man back. The company will not consent to this, and the 
mine workers threaten to strike unless their demand’ is 
granted. 

Farther south the United Mine Workers appear to be less 
active. The mines of the Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co. 
and those of the Baker-Whitely Coal Mining Co. at Hoovers- 
ville, as well as those of the Stauffer-Quemahoning Coal Co. 
at Listie, are increasing their output. 
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As in other parts of the country, the collective bargaining 
of the miners is causing collectivity in the operators. It is 
strange to hear the miners allege that the unionism of the 
operators forced collective bargaining on the mine workers, 
for the reverse is true. Every little while a mine worker 
admits that there is no truth in his contention by saying, 
“We have to unionize the mine operators first, for otherwise 
we cannot make a bargain with them.” The miners are usually 
at odds, but the operators frequently are even more so; and the 
labor leaders sigh, “If only we could get them together.” 
Yet as a matter of fact they don’t want them to agree too 
closely. They want a few weak ones among them to lead the 
rest into concessions, and the only disunity they decry is due 
to the firmness of those who refuse to be cajoled. 

In Somerset County the same evolution is taking place. The 
operators are being unionized, not in this case to make a 
bargain, but to prevent one being made. The attacks of the 
union are bringing them together. A county coal operators’ 
association along the lines organized in other states is being 
discussed. Soon there will be a labor commissioner, and the 
evolution will be fully consummated. 


@ 


What Are Miners’ ‘Supplies’? 


The mine workers in the anthracite region argue that the 
coal which they burn in their homes is comprehended under 
the term “supplies” in clause No. 5 of the recent agreement 
which reads, “The present prices of powder and miners’ sup- 
plies as established at the several collieries in the region shall 
be continued without charge throughout the term of this 
agreement.” 

The mine workers claim that anything supplied by the 
company, wherever it may be used, is included under the head 
“supplies,” and urge that the price of coal to the miner has 
been regulated in the past in other sections by such a re- 
striction. f 

The anthracite companies, however, point out that “powder 
and miners’ supplies” would take a large meaning if it in- 
cluded coal, the whole outward appearance of the clause being 
against such a construction. While the anthracite region has 
no company stores, if it did have the clause might be de- 
clared to include all manner of store merchandise also, the 
rates for. which in practice have never been so regulated. In 
fact the word “supplies,” which might broadly be taken to in- 
elude all things supplied, in its context can hardly mean 
anything in the anthracite region except what is supplied for 
purposes of aiding in the extraction of coal. 

The matter was submitted to the Conciliation Board on Oct. 
7, and the board members disagreeing, the question has been 
left to the umpire for settlement. 
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Butler-Mercer District Gets 
a New Wage Scale 


The Pittsburgh district, No. 5, of the United Mine Work- 
ers of America was at the last biennial meeting of the union 
the third largest bituminous district in the United States. 
It runs far below the Illinois district, No. 12, but very close 
to Central Pennsylvania, No. 2. In fact only those who are 
well acquainted with the headquarters of the Union could 
tell just whether the Central Pennsylvania or the Pitts- 
burgh district would now occupy second place in a roster of 
bituminous districts duly rearranged in the order of their 
numerical importance. 

Central Pennsylvania has unionized the County of Indiana 
and made some increases in Somerset County. The Pittsburgh 
region has made additions to its strength in Allegheny County 
and in the Butler-Mercer field, and President Philip Murray 
of that district has just signed a contract in the latter field 
that gives substantial increases to the mine workers—some- 
what better than those awarded to the generality of miners 
by the New York Agreement, though not quite equal with 
those obtained by the long unionized part of the Pittsburgh 
district. 

The agreement was signed in Greenville, 
Penn., Sept. 28. It will apply to about 2,500 union men and 
4,250 employees. It increases the pick-mining mine-run rate 
per short ton from 60 to 64c. The machine-mining rate has 
the following increases per short ton: Undercutting with 
puncher machines, l14c. increased to 15.2c.; loading after 
punchers, 32.8c. increased to 36c.; undercutting with chain ma- 
chines, 34.1c. increased to 37.5c.; loading after chain machines, 
34.1c. increased to 37.5c. 

The agreement also provides a 5 per cent. advance on all 
day work, dead work and yardage rates as provided in the 
New York Agreement. 


Mercer County, 
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Strike Against Electric Lamps 


Three thousand miners employed by the Vandalia Coal Co. 
inaugurated a strike at 3 p.m., Saturday, Sept. 16. It threatens 
to be one of the most important in the history of the state of 
Indiana. An order by officials of the Vandalia Coal Co. di- 
recting miners of mine No. 10 at Dugger, Ind., to wear elec- 
trical safety lamps is the cause of the contention. 

Notice was posted at the Dugger mine during the summer 
to the effect that all men employed underground should wear 
electric safety lamps as a safety precaution against in- 
flammable gas, the order to be effective July 21. The men re- 
fused to obey this order and were upheld by the executive 
board officials of District 11, United Mine Workers of America. 
Conferences have been held several times between officials of 
the coal company and the district officials of the United Mine 
Workers, but to no avail. 

On Tuesday, Sept. 12, District President Edward Stewart, 
in an attempt to bring about a settlement, called a strike of 
men employed in the Vandalia mines, giving the company five 
days’ notice. The mines affected were numbers 8, 9 and 20, 
and the Little Giant in the Linton field; Clover Leaf, number 
10, and the Gillmore mine in the Dugger field; the Lattas 
Creek mine in the Jasonville field, and the Liggett mine in 
West Terre Haute. 


Extend Sympathy Strike to Monon Coal Co. 


Attempts were made to have the mines of the Monon Coal 
Co., which was absorbed by the Vandalia some time ago, ex- 
empted from the strike order. The four mines are claimed by 
the Vigo Mining Co., of which Attorney Paul N. Bogart is 
president. He held a conference with President Stewart re- 
cently in an effort to keep the men at work in these mines. 
Mr. Bogart stated: 


A year ago last March the Vigo Mining Co. leased the 
Little Giant, the Gillmore, the Lattas Creek and the Clover 
Leaf mines from the Monon Coal Co. The Vigo Mining Co. has 
no organization and employed the Vandalia Coal Co. as its 
agent to operate the mines. : 

We furnished the working capital, paid the men in our own 
name, as the pay envelopes will show, and applied to the state 
industrial board to carry our own risk under the workmen’s 
compensation law of Indiana. The Vandalia Coal Co. has not a 
shadow of interest in the Vigo concern. The same people are 
not interested in both properties. It is manifestly unfair for 
the miners’ executive board to issue a strike order against us. 


President Stewart of the Mine Workers declares the com- 
pany to be under the direction of the same men who own the 
Vandalia and said: 


The Vigo Mining Co. is operated, managed and controlled 
by the same people as is the Vandalia Coal Co. The man- 
ager of the Vigo Mining Co. is on the payroll of the Vandalia 
Coal Co. He is controlled by it and is under the direct su- 
pervision of its directors. The superintendent of the Monon 
mines, Wesley Harris, used formerly to be on the payroll of 
the Vandalia Coal Co. 

Since the strike order was issued he severed his connection 
with the Vandalia company and accepted employment as the 
superintendent of the Vigo Mining Co. I consider this only 
a subterfuge and as a scheme to mislead the miners in the 
fight at issue. 


The strike arises from the attempt of the Vandalia Coal 
Co. to replace the dangerous open light with approved safety 
lamps. The contentions of the company were brought out 
Saturday, Sept. 16, in a lengthy statement which covers every 
detail of the dispute. It is as follows: 


Vandalia Declares Open Lights Unsafe in No. 10 


Vandalia number 10 mine is a particularly hazardous work- 
ing to operate with the so-called “open,” or “naked,” light, 
owing to the fact that the strata immediately overlying the 
coal carry a considerable quantity of gas, which is liberated 
whenever the roof falls. In the old workings of the mine this 
hazard has been controlled by building brick brattices, or 
walls, that completely shut off these old operations from the 
live or working portions of the mine, but although during the 
last several years the utmost care has been exercised in the 
operation of these live workings, occasional falls have oc- 
curred, releasing gas near places where the men were work- 
ing. Invariably an open light carried by one of the men 
has ignited the gas and caused an explosion. 

Some of these explosions have been extremely serious, and 
on at least four occasions one or more men have been killed 
and several others badly burned. Various changes in methods 
of operating the mine and new rules governing the conduct 
of the men in case of danger have been tried by the company 
to avoid repetitions of these explosions. But although the 
dangers have been reduced and many accidents have been 
avoided through the continual vigilance of the management, 
occasional explosions still occur. So long as the roof con- 
tinues to fall unexpectedly, as it always will, and men work 
in proximity thereto with naked lights, the hazard will still 
remain, and there will always be the danger of a catastrophe 
in which many lives may be lost. 


Ascertained Electric Lamps Were a Success 


With this danger continually in mind, the officers of the 
company have made a constant effort to find a satisfactory 
safety lamp to be used at the mine. Trips have been made to 
Pittsburgh and other places where the same conditions pre- 
vail, and the company has corresponded with the United States 
Bureau of Mines, with the mine inspection departments of dif- 
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ferent states, and with mining men from various parts of the 
country. Various sample lamps have been tested in the mine 
during the last two or three years, but it was not until the 
early part of last year that a lamp was developed that satis- 
factorily met all the requirements of the miner and of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. 

As soon as the company learned of this lamp it placed an 
order with the Mannesmann Light Co., which manufactured it, 
for a sufficient number to equip number 10 mine, actively at- 
tempting at the same time to push negotiations with the 
miners, which had been under way for some time, to deter- 
mine on what basis the lamp should be installed—that is, 
how much per lamp shift should be paid to the company by 
the men for the use of the lamp. Under the present contract 
with the miners in Indiana, the miners are supposed to furnish 
their own lamps and caps, and all the figures available on the 
present cost to the miner indicate that they are now paying a 
little more than 6c. per lamp shift to own and maintain their 
own lighting equipment. 

The Mannesmann Light Co., which is a German corporation, 
was unable, however, to secure certain of the lamp parts that 
were made in Germany, and after many failures on the part 
of the company to make deliveries as promised, the Vandalia 
Coal Co. was forced to place the order with the Mine Safety 
Appliance Co., which handles the Edison lamp—a lamp that 
also has been approved by the United States Bureau of Mines 
and the inspection departments of Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Colorado, where it has become a standard lamp 
for use in gaseous mines. 


Mine Workers Would Not Discuss the Issue 


In the meantime in order that an agreement might be made 
on a basis of installation the company continued its efforts to 
meet representatives of the miners, either men appointed by 
the local union or persons nominated by the state officials. 
But the miners and their representatives, although they con- 
tinually promised to meet, always avoided setting a time. 
Finally the officials of the company, finding themselves com- 
pletely frustrated in their efforts to make an agreement 
whereby the lamps could be installed, came to the conclu- 
sion that it was foolhardy to continue to longer operate the 
mine with the open-lamp hazard. It decided to insist that all 
men working at the mine should use the safety lamp that the 
company had already provided. This decision was reached 
after another explosion had occurred July 27, 1916, in which 
good luck intervened to save a number of men from injury and 
possible death. After making this decision the company had 
printed and posted the following notice: 


“On and after Monday, July 24, 1916, no naked lamps or 
lights of any kind will be permitted in mine number10. Edison 
safety lamps, which are approved by the United States Bureau 
of Mines, will be supplied from the lamphouse to every man 
entering the mine. It has been determined that the present 
cost to each miner of providing and maintaining his own oil or 
carbide lamp is not less than 8c. per lamp shift, and a charge 
of that amount will therefore be made and deducted from the 
payroll for the use of the new electric safety lamps. The 
company is prepared to meet a committee from the miners at 
any time to discuss and verify the amount of this charge. 

“VANDALIA COAL CO., 
“By John Hewitt, General Manager.” 


Assistant Mine Inspectors Approve of Lamp 


About the same time that the foregoing notice was printed 
the state industrial board of Indiana sent out notices for a 
public hearing to determine whether or not the Edison safety ~ 
lamp was a proper safety device. At this hearing, among 
other evidence introduced, was a report of two of the as- 
sistant mine inspectors, Mr. Moore and Mr. Fennel. Each of 
these inspectors submitted a separate report, and both re- 
ports declared that the lamp was a safety appliance and 
should be installed. 

Each of these reports, however, went on to suggest that 
other safety measures might also be adopted by the com- 
pany in order to further insure the safety of the men working 
in the mine, but these suggestions did not affect the installa- 
tion of the lamp itself, and were only supplemental to the 
recommendation in regard to the lamp. But the miners have 
attempted to make much of these supplemental recommenda- 
tions, arguing apparently, that if the company could not make 
the mine 100 per cent. safe it should not attempt to make it 
75 per cent. safe. In other words, no attempt toward im-. 
provement should be made until perfection was assured. 

After carefully considering the reports of these mine in- 
spectors and interrogating them personally at the meeting, 
every member of the inspection department, replying posi- 
tively and in the affirmative to the direct question asked by 
the industrial board, ‘‘Do you regard the installation of the 
Edison safety lamp a safety measure?’ and after_hearing 
other evidence introduced by the coal company and by the 
Indiana State Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, which 
was represented by Phil H. Penna, secretary, the three mem- 
bers of the board announced their decision in regard to the 
matter to the effect that the evidence showed conclusively that 
the Edison electric mine lamp was a safety appliance, and they 
later made a written decision as follows: 


Industrial Board Gives Written Indorsement 


_.“For some time the industrial board has had under con- 
sideration an investigation of the question as to whether or 
not the electric safety lamp proposed to be installed at Van- 
dalia mine number 10 is a proper safety appliance. As-a re- 
sult of the board’s investigation, it has arrived at the con- 
clusion that such electric safety lamp is a proper safety ap- 
pliance. 

dene nan 8 of the Indiana workmen’s compensation act pro- 
vides: 

“‘No compensation shall be allowed for an injury or death 
due to the employee’s willful failure or refusal to use a safety 
appliance or perform a duty required by statute.’ 

_ “If the electric safety lamp shall be installed in Vandalia 
mine No, 10 and an employee shall meet with a personal in- 
jury due to his willful failure or refusal to use such ap- 
pliance, then the above provision of this section shall apply 


to his case. 
“INDUSTRIAL BOARD OF INDIANA. 
“Howe S. Landers, Secretary.” 
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Unfortunately, the miners had not been present at this 
meeting and after learning of the decision of the board, the 
miners asked for a rehearing of the case, which was granted 
and on Aug. 12, 1916, the mine inspection department, the 
miners’ organization, the coal operators’ association and the 
Vandalia Coal Co. were called before the industrial board and 
the case was again threshed out. 

After everyone present had been given full opportunity to 
express his views, the board decided it could see no reason to 
reverse its previous decision that the lamp was a proper 
safety appliance, and the decision still stands. At this meet- 
ing both Edgar A. Perkins, chief of the industrial board, and 
Michael Scollard, chief mine inspector, said definitely that 
the lamp was a proper safety appliance and urged the miners’ 
representatives to insist on the No. 10 men adopting the lamp 
and returning to work, the mine having been on strike since 
the notice before mentioned was posted. 


Under Pressure Inspector Reverses Decision 


At this meeting one of the assistant mine inspectors ap- 
parently changed his original position in regard to the lamp, 
and in response to a direct question from one of the miners’ 
representatives said he did not think it was a proper safety 
appliance for number 10 mine. What governed him in making 
the statement he only knows, but his attitude apparently had 
little effect upon Michael Scollard, to whom he reports, or upon 
any of the members of the industrial board, as immediately 
after this statement they made their decision not to change 
their original opinion that the lamp was a safety appliance. 

The miners’ officials, however, in reporting to their men, 
have absolutely misrepresented the mine inspection depart- 
ment’s position, claiming that the statement of the assistant 
mine inspector was the decision of the mine inspection de- 
partment, thereby seriously misleading the miners all over the 
state, and particularly those at No. 10 mine. The individual 
miner does not understand that the mine inspection depart- 
ment is merely a subdepartment of the industrial board, and 
that when the industrial board speaks, as it did speak in its 
decision above referred to, it is the state mine inspection de- 
partment speaking. 

Shortly after this last hearing before the industrial board 
the officials of the coal company were able, for the first time, 
to get officials of the miners’ organization and a committee 
from No. 10 mine to meet them in an effort to reach a basis 
for settlement on the safety-lamp difficulty. 


Little Danger of Iguiting Gas in Shot Firing 


At this meeting the miners advanced the only serious ques- 
tion that has ever been raised in connection with the installa- 
tion of the lamp; namely, that if the men work all day in the 
mine with the electric safety lamp, there is a bare possibility 
that some gas might collect in their working places during the 
day which might be ignited at the time of lighting the shots 
in their working places just before leaving the mine. 

This possibility, which happens to be extremely remote at 
this particular mine, has been acknowledged by the officials of 
the coal company from the start and they sought to eliminate 
any possible question of danger from this source by offering 
any one of a dozen different practical solutions. At the meet- 
ing above referred to, however, all of these suggestions were 
rejected by the miners’ officials without an attempt to consider 
them seriously and almost immediately thereafter, the com- 
pany was served with a five days’ notice that if it did not at 
once start No. 10 mine, allowing the men to use the open 
lights, all its mines would be called out on a strike Aug. 28. 

Action on this notice, however, was deferred on account of 
a meeting arranged for Aug. 29, which was attended by the 
Indiana coal operators’ executive board, the miners executive 
board, the committee from No. 10 mine, Vice-President Hayes 
and Secretary-Treasurer Green. 

In the morning preceding this meeting the following tenta- 
tive agreement was drawn up by John Hewitt, general man- 
ager of the Vandalia Coal Co., and the officials of the miners’ 
organization, which agreement the miners’ representatives 
agreed to recommend to the men at No. 10 mine for approval: 


Miners’ Committee Makes Recommendations 


“Memorandum of agreement between Messrs. Stewart, Hen- 
drickson, Mitch and Terry, representing the miners of the 
Vandalia Coal Co., mine No. 10, and Mr. Hewitt, general man- 
ager of Vandalia Coal Co., covering settlement of lamp con- 
troversy at said mine. 

“Tt is hereby agreed that No. 10 mine shall resume work 
at once, using the Edison electric mine safety lamp, for a 
period of 30 days under the following conditions: (1) The 
miners shall pay the company for the use of said lamps 3c. 
per lamp shift. (2) The company shall employ necessary 
additional inspectors .to examine the working places before 
ne. time. (3) If, at the expiration of 30 days, the use of 
the lamp has developed any conditions that require adjust- 
ment in order to assure the safety of the men using the lamps, 
all said conditions shall be taken up by the same committee, 
whose names are attached hereto, for adjustment, and in the 
event of. their failure to agree, the committee shall be enlarged 
by the addition of one or more of the three national officials 
of the miners’ organization and Michael Scollard, mine in- 
spector, the latter having the right if he so desires, to call 
upon any of his assistant deputy inspectors to assist in the 
negotiations. It is distinctly understood between the parties 
hereto that the mine shall continue at work pending final 
settlement of all questions as to the use of the lamp.” 

When the meeting convened in the afternoon, however, the 
miners’ officials objected to the agreement as drawn and after 
much effort the following agreement was redrafted and signed 
by Mr. Freeman and Mr. Penna, of the coal operators’ asso- 
ciation, and by Mr. Stewart and Mr. Mitch for the miners’ 
organization, and by Messrs. Hendrickson, Terry and Bridges 
for the miners’ local union of No 10 mine. 


Committee Modifies the First Recommendation 


“The question of the use of the Edison electric mine lamp 
at No. 10 Vandalia mine at Dugger, Ind. 

“It is hereby agreed that the mine shall start work with 
the use of the Edison electric mine lamp for a period of 30 
days and at the expiration of said time, if any questions arise 
in connection with the use of said lamp, the same shall be 
taken up with President Stewart for the mine workers and P. 
H. Penna for the coal operators, the miners agreeing to con- 
tinue at work while negotiations are pending. 
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“It is therefore specifically understood that nothing herein 
shall prevent the taking up of this question, as per Article VII, 
Section 2, of the Terre Haute agreement, and that there shall 
be no charges for the use of the safety lamp for 30 days 
while on trial. The use of said lamp shall™be taken up and 
adjusted under Article VII, Section 2, of the Terre Haute 
agreement. : 

“After the expiration of 30 days, the miner shall pay for 
the use of said lamp, not to exceed 3c. per lamp shift, until 
a definite decision has been reached as to its use. 

“Tt is further agreed that the chief mine inspector, Michael 
Scollard, be requested by both parties to this agreement to 
visit and inspect said mine and make such recommendations as 
he deems necessary to safeguard the miners using said lamps. 

‘It is further agreed that in the event of the failure of 
Mr. Penna and Mr. Stewart to settle any question which may 
be referred to them under the agreement, such question shall 
be referred back to the joint committee of representatives of 
operators and miners who were present at a meeting held on 
Aug. 29, at which this agreement was drafted. 

“Tt is understood that the acceptance of this proposition 
is subject to the approval of the miners at No. 10 Vandalia 
mine, local No. 75, United Mine Workers of America, Dugger.” 

This agreement was signed by W. J. Freeman, president, 
and P. H. Penna, secretary, of the Indiana Bituminous Coal 
Operators Association; by Ed. Stewart, president, and Wil- 
liam Mitch, secretary, of the United Mine Workers of America, 
District No. 11, and by Hendrickson, Terry and Bridges, of 
Local Union No. 75. 


Committee Failed To Urge Recommendations 


With the signing of this agreement the miners’ represent- 
atives pledged themselves to attend a meeting, to be called at 
No. 10, for the purpose of explaining the agreement and urg- 
ing its approval. For some reason the miners did not keep 
this pledge. Instead an impromptu meeting was held on the 
Friday following, which was attended by only a portion of 
the men and not at all by the miners’ officials. At this session 
no attempt was made to explain the agreement or urge its 
adoption, with the result, of course, that the miners failed 
to take favorable action thereon—some of the men claiming 
that no action at all was taken and others claiming that the 
agreement was proposed and voted down. Following the last 
meeting, Sept. 12, John Hewitt, the General Superintendent of 
the Vandalia Coal Co., received the following communication 
from the miners’ organization: 

“We have this morning sent out order to all the secre- 
taries working at mines controlled and operated by the Van- 
dalia Coal Co. to instruct their men to cease work on Saturday, 
Sept. 16, 1916, unless a settlement is reached in the dispute at 
No. 10 mine, Dugger, Ind. 

“EDWARD STEWART, President. 
“WILLIAM MITCH, Secretary.” 





The lamp which the company is attempting to install has 
been approved by the United States Bureau of Mines and the 
mine inspection departments of the various states where it 
has been introduced, and it is used extensively in the states of 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Colorado. In Pennsylvania 
the same miners’ organization which exists in Indiana has a 
contract with the operators whereby the miners use the lamp 
and pay 5c. per lamp shift therefor, instead of 3c. which the 
Vandalia Coal Co. advised in its notice that it would charge. 
Some of the Pennsylvania mines visited by officials of the Van- 
dalia Coal Co., which are using this lamp have conditions 
practically identical with those at Vandalia No. 10 mine. Ex- 
plosions were a common occurrence before the installation 
of this type of safety lamp in these mines. hey are now 
PAE tere exception, in most cases having been practically elim- 
nated. 


Weight and Convenience in Favor of Lamp 


Some of the men in Indiana complain that the lamp is bur- 
densome, gives a poor light and will reduce their earning 
power. This is absolutely absurd, as the battery weighs only 
2% Ib., the cap and lamp weighing practically the same as 
those the men now use. -At the present time, instead of a 
small compact battery conveniently strapped around their 
waists, the men carry flasks of water and cans of carbide with 
which to replenish their lamps and before the introduction of 
carbide, they carried oil flasks. 

These articles unquestionably weigh at least 2 lb., so that 
the difference in weight in what the mine workers are now 
earrying and what they would carry with the electric safety 
lamp could not exceed 1 lb. The angle of reflection of the 
electric lamp is wider than that of the carbide lamp, and the 
light is better. In all districts where the lamps have been 
used there has not been a fraction of a cent reduction in the 
earning power of the men. In fact, all the data available on 
this subject show increased earning power, and from every, 
locality comes only unqualified praise as to the efficiency, con- 
venience and effectiveness of these lamps in preventing ex- 
plosions. More than 40,000 of these lamps are now in use in 
this country, and the demand is far in excess of the supply. 

Knowing all these facts, it seems amazing that such a 
condition as is now found at No. 10 mine can exist. The 
state miners’ organization has set itself in opposition to the 
decision of the state mine inspection department and of the 
industrial board of its own state; in opposition to the decision 
of all the other state mine inspection departments where the 
lamp has been tried; in onposition to the decision of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, ich decision was reached only after 
long and careful tests and observations. : 

Yet the miners’ officials still threaten to call out on strike 
all of the mine workers employed by the Vandalia Coal Co., 
about 3,000 men, because that concern will not recede from its 
determination to install, at considerable expense to itself, a 
well-recognized and universally approved safety appliance 
which will reduce to a minimum the possibilities of a rep- 
etition .of.the numerous. explosions that have occurred at its 
No. 10 mine, and by so doing give much greater protection to 
the men working there. ; 

The Vandalia Coal Co. has taken a firm stand in support of 
the nation-wide safety-first movement and the prevention of 
accidents, and the local miners’ organization has placed itself 
directly in opposition thereto. 

A. M. OGLE. President, 
JOHN HEWITT, General Manager, 
Vandalia Coal Co. 
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A New Armature Machine 

The new Peerless heavy duty armature machine, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, has been recently placed 
upon the market by the Electric Service Supplies Co. 
This machine is intended to be complete within itself. 
It consists of a banding machine suitable for handling 
any size of railway or locomotive armature from the 
lightest to the heaviest. This has a self-contained ten- 
sion carriage for band wire. 

There is also embodied in the complete device a com- 
mutator slotting machine with independent motor, a 
commutator truing or grinding attachment, also with in- 
dependent motor, and a field and armature coil plate 
mounted on the main spindle, suitable for all classes of 
form coil winding. 

After an armature has had the coils placed in the 
slots and the leads soldered to the commutator, it may be 
put into this machine and the work completed with dis- 
patch. As a binding machine this is capable of extremely 
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heavy duty, the speed of rotation being under perfect 
control of ‘the operator, and upon stopping the machine 
it automatically locks and prevents slack accumulating 
on the band wire by the backing motion of the armature. 
An even and uniform tension on the band wire is se- 
cured by means of a portable type of tension machine 
mounted on the carriage, which is adjusted upon rails 
provided in rear of the machine so that it may be readily 
brought into position when changing from one band to 
another. 

The commutator slotting attachment is supported from 
a bracket on the tailstock and is removed by loosening 
two capscrews. ‘Two vertical rods support a casting from 
which two other rods project over the commutator. These 
carry a sliding head on which is bolted the bearing for 
the milling saw arbor. On top of the sliding head a 
1g-hp. motor is mounted for driving the saw. The casting 
supporting the projecting rods is adjustable vertically to 
suit different diameters of commutators and also to reg- 
ulate the depth of the cut. Provision is made to skew 
the travel of the saw in order to follow the mica slots 
when these are out of line. The sliding head carrying the 
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saw is moved across the commutator by means of a lever 
which can be adjusted to suit the length of slot desired, 
and for the convenience of the operator. 

The commutator truing and grinding attachment con- 
sists of a traveling grinding wheel. ‘Two steel rods pro- 
ject backward from the tailstock sliding upon which is a 
casting that supports a 14-hp. motor and the two rods 
carrying the grinding wheel parallel with the face of 
the commutator. 

These rods are adjustable in and out to suit the length 
and location of the commutator. The grinding wheel is 
moved along the rods by means of a screw and hand wheel 
and is set against the commutator by a screw. Cutting 
may be done in both directions of travel of the wheel. 
When this attachment is not in use it is simply moved 
back out of the way and no part is disturbed. The rods 
and all other parts are made heavy to prevent springing 
and chatter. 

A coil-winding plate is mounted on the end of the 
spindle, and is arranged to take all standard sizes of 
armature and field coil forms. As the speed of this 
plate is under instant control of the operator, it is suit- 
able for all classes of work from the lightest to the 
heaviest. 

The machine is heavily constructed throughout, all 
castings being fully ribbed and the bed consisting of a 
heavy steel section planed true on the bearing surface 
and mounted upon legs. 

The machine is stopped and started by a foot treadle 
which runs the full length of the bed so that control is 
possible from any location. When this treadle is de- 
pressed to stop the machine a locking brake is automatic- 
ally applied to the driveshaft. The foot treadle is con- 
nected to an automobile type leather-lined cone clutch 
for controlling the machine by connecting to the main 
driveshaft. This type of clutch is simple and will not 
jerk when engaging, a smoothly operating clutch being 
necessary for successful banding or coil winding. The 
exterior part of the clutch is free to revolve upon the 
shaft and is crowned ready to receive a belt from the 
lineshaft direct, no countershaft being necessary. 

For direct motor drive a gear is bolted to the loose 
member of the clutch and the motor is placed upon a 
suitable support at the proper height to accommodate 
the pinion employed. The motor capacity necessary is 
114 hp. and the speed from 900 to 1,200 r.p.m. 

The headstock is a large casting and contains all the 
reduction gears, which are thus fully protected. Power 
is transmitted from the lower driving shaft by steel chain 
to a double set of gears of different diameters mounted in 
the headstock, either of which may be thrown into en- 
gagement by a lever. This lever may also be thrown into 
a neutral position, in which case the main spindle is free 
to revolve independently. This is a valuable feature in 
coil winding and in case any special work is to be done on 
the armature. 

Two gears on the first shaft above referred to engage 
with two corresponding gears on a second shaft, giving 
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two instantaneous changes of speed while the machine is 
running. The second shaft on the outside of the head- 
stock carries a driving pinion which engages the face- 
plate gear. Self-contained with this gear is the driving 
dog, which is clutched between the teeth of the pinion 
on the armature, all extra attachments for this purpose 
being eliminated. 

The main spindle, which is of steel, runs in adjust- 
able bearings. The centers are of tool steel and remov- 
able. These heavy-duty armature machines are supplied 
complete with all or any attachments, or as a complete 
heavy-duty armature banding machine only. 
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A General Utility Jack 


Templeton Kenly & Co., Ltd., of Chicago, IL, has re- 
cently placed on the coal-field market its Simplex jack 
No. 310 as a general utility device. This jack is of 
strong and rugged construction and embodies features 
that render it available for a multiplicity of purposes at 
the mine, either above or below ground. 

The chief advantage of this jack les in its tilting base, 
as may be seen from the accompanying illustration. This 
base is attached to the body of the jack by a hinge joint 
and may be locked in a position at right angles to the 
center line of the body; or, upon releasing the catch, the 
base may be tilted through an angle of almost 90 deg. 
The hinge pin passes through an elliptical hole in the 
hinge joint so that the thrust of the jack is taken directly 
by the foot and does not put a shearing stress upon the 
pin. The bottom of the foot is provided with suitable 
calks to prevent slipping when the jack is placed in an 
inclined position. 

The adaptability of this jack to the general run of 
work encountered in and about a mine is extreme. The 
tilting base makes it unnecessary to provide a level foot- 
ing when a vertical lift is necessary, or an inclined footing 
when an inclined lift is to be made. This is a great time 
saver when quick work, such as the replacing of a loco- 
motive or car that has jumped the track and is blocking 
the entire transportation system, is to be performed. 

Besides its applicability for emergency work on loco- 
motives, etc., this tool may be used as an ordinary track 
jack, being provided with a suitable lifting foot, for the 
forcing to place of heavy mine timbers, and for the lhft- 
ing and moving of coal cutters, or for other purposes. 
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Dwight Furnace-Efficiency Case 


The three symptoms which indicate good or bad fur- 
nace conditions and combustion efficiency are flue-gas 
analysis, flue-gas temperature and draft. The first two 
factors show the degree of efficiency, and the draft helps 
to locate trouble when present. The Dwight furnace- 


























































































































































































































































































































DWIGHT FURNACE-EFFICIENCY CASE 


efficiency case contains instruments for measuring all of 
these three factors, comprising a flue-gas apparatus, a 
draft gage, and a thermometer together with the necessary 
tubing, chemicals, funnel, filler, extra parts and a book 
of instructions giving in detail the proper methods for 
using the outfit. 

This apparatus, which has just been adopted by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. after investigation, is being put on the 
market by the Dwight Manufacturing Co., 12-14 South 
Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Exact Relation of Clinkering to the constituents of the 
ash is not known so well that one can definitely predict from 
an analysis of the ash whether a coal will or will not clinker. 
At many power plants the fireman slices the fire too often 
and works the ash up from the grates into the hot coal bed, 
where it melts and fuses into heavy, dense masses of clinker. 
At high rates of combustion the ash in a given coal may 
clinker (though at lower rates it does not) because of the 
ash being raised to the fusing temperature. 





A SIMPLEX JACK IN OPERATION 


UNDERGROUND 
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Some British Subsidemces 


Seranton doubtless thinks that it has a problem in its 
subsidences not duplicated in severity in any other mining 
district. If misery truly loves company, it can find some 
cold cheer in learning that Northwich in Cheshire, Eng- 
land, not far from the cities of Liverpool and Manchester, 
has a problem vastly larger and more distressing. 

And, what is more, the persons who are causing these 
subsidences in many cases do not own the mineral rights 
under the land thus deprived of support. They do not 
have any survey themselves, nor has one been made by 
anyone else, of the mineral removed. Moreover, the ma- 
jority, at least, of the suffering land holders have never 
signed a waiver of damage. 

Yet the people of Northwich, like the people of Scran- 
ton, feel that they would be wronged if they were to lose 
the industry that at once feeds and distresses them. And 
they have patched the matter up much as the Bureau of 
Mines has recently recommended in Scranton. They are 
not stopping the withdrawal of mineral, but they are re- 
building the houses, resurfacing the roadways and letting 
the work continue. 

However, in some places big lakes called “flashes” are 
being formed in which of course no building can con- 
tinue to be inhabited. These lakes are growing steadily. 
In many places it looks as if Witton and Marston, suburbs 
of Northwich, would be like Sodom and Gomorrah— 
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completely inundated and that salt in that case would be 
the cause of their untimely and unforeseen undoing. 

The deposit of coal under. Scranton is about 65 ft. 
thick when all the veins are counted. The mineral de- 
posit at Marston is in places 182 ft. thick, but when all 
the damage is done perhaps another 50 to 100 ft. reduc- 
tion of surface level may ultimately take place. The level 
of the town above the sea is less than 100 ft., so the higher 
spots in the landscape may some day become navigable to 
ships of heavy draft. 

The material being removed in these Cheshire towns is 
rock salt. The industry, when it first started, was con- 
ducted by evaporating the water from brine. Later, mines 
were started in the top bed of salt, which in places was 
St ft. thick. Pillars were left to support the roof, which 
roof was about 130 ft. in aggregate thickness. 

The material over the salt consisted of a marl with 
eypsum, which was impervious to water but somewhat 
readily disintegrated in the air. This marl was covered 
by glacial drift and has had almost as many years in 
which to become compacted as the coal measures of the 
Carboniferous era. It seems to constitute a strong roof, 
though this quality is not recorded by the authority 
Calvert. : 

The mines stood well, with pillars from 24 ft. to 30 
ft. square and 75 ft. apart—till the water got in and 
dissolved the bottoms of the pillars so that in some in- 
stances they actually hung from the roof instead of sup- 


Courtesy of “Salt in Cheshire.” 
HOW THE CITY OF NORTHWICH, ENGLAND, HAS BEEN RUINED BY THE REMOVAL OF MINERAL 
Solicitor’s office on Castle St. drops into cave hole 


Periodically streets are raised above the river level 
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Subsidence in Northwich, 2 town of 18,000 inhabitants House and road both sunk, but the road was raised 





The road in front of these houses was raised 20 ft. in 20 years. None of the buildings are now standing. Note how the road 
is flooded, showing that one of the celebrated Cheshire “flashes” is in process of formation 





Witton St., Northwich, has developed rolls A hotel that leaned out of line Little wonder the citizens found their 
like those in North Main Ave., and looked down the doors and windows would no 
Scranton Northwich street longer open 


STREET SCENES IN THE CHESHIRE SALT DISTRICTS 
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porting it, and a rope was passed under one of them as 
it hung thus precariously in mid-air. It constituted only 
an additional burden to the roof it was supposed to 
sustain. 

Then, as the mines became flooded from the surface 
and from one another, they were gradually abandoned. 
Only the Adelaide is now working. Brine pumping re- 
placed mining and no one knows ‘where the brine comes 
from. It may come from the restricted top measure or 
from the more extensive and equally thick bed roughly 
30 ft. below or from other thin pure beds still deeper or 
from some of the many mixed beds of salt and marl. 
It may originate far away from the shaft out of which it 
is pumped. Like oil, gas and undomesticated animals 

(ferae naturae) it is the property of the person who can 
manage to find and confine it within the bounds of his 
own land. 

And so the trouble has been widespread though the 
property loss apparently has been the worst feature. Al- 
bert F. Calvert’s “Salt in Cheshire,” a remarkable book 
from which this information and these illustrations have 
been taken, mentions only one instance in which persons 
were killed. This was when the Ashton mine collapsed 
on Oct. 16, 1838. At this mine the top bed had been 
worked and the shaft had been sunk to the lower bed. 
Suddenly, the engine house, the rock-salt house, the bank- 
man’s house, the stable and the wheelwright’s shop fell 
in and engulfed twelve persons, of whom seven lost their 
lives. 

It would be interesting to quote several passages from 
Calvert’s book, but there is space for only two. One, 
especially, taken from an issue of Chambers Journal in 
1879, is well worthy of reproduction: 

The first thing that strikes a stranger is the dilapidated 
appearance of the houses and the uneven surface of the 
streets and roads. As he walks down the main street a num- 
ber of miniature valleys seem to cross the road, and in their 
immediate neighborhood the houses are, many of them, far 
out of the perpendicular. Some overhang the street as much 
as two feet, while others lean on their neighbors and push 


them over. Chimney-stacks lean and become dangerous, while 
doors and windows refuse to close properly. 


The London Times in 1882 
which mention has been made: 


The immense lakes or bodies of water of many hundreds 
of acres in total extent, which are to be seen in the neigh- 
borhood of both Northwich and Winsford and are locally called 
“flashes,” are the work of subsidences. These ‘‘flashes” were 
at one time the flat meadows bordering the Weaver or some 
of its tributary brooks. This land has sunk until it has become 
covered with water. These are not merely shallow swamps, 
but lakes varying from a few feet to fifty, and over many 
acres they are from 30 to 40 ft. in depth. 

The largest flash, which is called “The Top of the Brook” 
and is nearly the shape of the letter L, has a length in each 
arm of about half a mile with a breadth averaging fully a 
quarter of a mile—figures which give some idea of the nature 
and extent of the sinking by which it has been produced. 
The whole of the surrounding district still sinks rapidly, and 
year by year the water covers more ground. 

The land subsides gradually here, but when we go a 
quarter of a mile to the northeast of the Top of the Brook we 
come across a subsidence of a still more alarming character. 
Here the ground sinks in immense masses to a great depth. 
Some five years ago a tiny brook or ditch, which a child 
could skip across, passed over flat fields. Gradually the land 
began to sink and cracks opened in the surface right across 
the course of the brook. The water went down the crevices. 

The land immediately sank more rapidly; huge cracks 
wide enough for a man to slip into formed, and very soon a 
district extending fully 1,000 ft. in length by as many in 
breadth sank rapidly to a depth of 40 to 50 ft. in the center 
and was filled up to a certain height with water which covered 
the hedges and trees. A row of cottages in the neigh- 
borhood has recently been taken down, the cracks reaching 
and running through the midst of them. 


discusses the “flashes” of 
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Since 1882 this condition has been getting worse. Par- 
liament was asked to make the brine pumpers provide a 
compensation fund for the damage they were doing. Not 
until 1891 was the act passed. Under it they were com- 
pelled to pay a tax on production which was not to exceed 
6c. per thousand imperial gallons of brine pumped— 
about 5c. per thousand gallons in our way of reckoning. 

Two districts were formed and the compensation was 
collected so as to provide the necessary aid in each dis- 
trict. By putting Winsford and Northwich together, the 
latter town drew a large appropriation, owing to its 
ereater damage, and yet did not levy any heavier tax 
than was levied in Winsford, to the great disgust of 
that village. It is likely that if any such contribution 
is levied on account of subsidences in the anthracite re- 
gion the districting feature will occasion much trouble, 
for if output is taxed and the areas grouped are small, 
the part which is already most completely undermined 
and most dangerous will undoubtedly have the least gen- 
erous income. 

If each area is placed by itself, the section already 
undermined thoroughly might be taxed so heavily as to 
make the owners unwilling to retain property rights that 
involved such oppressive redemptory charges. Thus the 
land holders would suffer damage without compensation. 
On the other hand, the operators who are doing little or 
no damage would much resent paying for the evil effects 
of other enterprises with which they have nothing in 
common, 


Is the Shortage of Anthracite 
Coal a Myth? 


In the face of the fact that domestic sizes are higher 
in price than in previous years, the early demand is un- 
doubtedly greater. The apparent explanation is that the 
people seem to have more money and are buying more 
freely, seeming to have made up their minds that they are 
at least going to indulge in the luxury of plenty of fuel 
this winter. If this is a fact, and the increased number 
of families who are buying their supplies in advance 
seems to prove the contention, there is the possibility 
of a reaction, unless the winter is unusually severe and 
stocks are used up early. We are inclined to the opin- 
ion that the persistent talk of a shortage in the produc- 
tion is forcing sales now and that by the middle of 
November, weather being normal, there will be a lull 
and an opportunity to restock. 

Despite the scarcity of labor in the mining regions 
the apparent shortage might be due to the exceptional 
efforts made in New England and the West to secure 
ample supplies before bad weather sets in. There are 
rumors of all kinds of premiums being offered, some- 
times as much as $1 to $1.25 in advance of the circular 
for stove and chestnut coal. From the West, too, comes 
the story that pea coal, a size but rarely used in that 
market, is being anxiously sought at prices 50c. to 75e. 
above the Eastern circular. 

The retail men continue to point out these rumors as 
supporting their theory of a shortage and while it is 
difficult to verify these stories, it seems certain that the 
big companies at least are not asking anything above 
circular. It is not unlikely, however, that the individual 
shippers are neglecting the Eastern markets to take ad- 
vantage of the better prices offered elsewhere. 
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Underground Mime Rescue Car 
By Gaston LIsBirz* 


The Illinois Zinc Co. has done much to provide for 
the comfort of its employees. One of the latest im- 
provements designed by J. A. Ede, the consulting mining 
engineer of the company, is a stretcher car by which 
injured men may be brought in comfort and without 
jolting to the surface. The design is quite simple—a 
skeleton mine truck supporting carriage springs to which 
a box, in which the stretcher is placed, is secured. 





*915 Bluff St., Peru, Il. 
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J. A. EDE’S STRETCHER CAR FOR HIS INJURED COAL- 
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The first car of this type was constructed at the Deer 
Park mine, southeast of La Salle. Another car will be 
built at Peru and used at the mines at that place. A 
box is slung from the truck portion of the car. In 
this will be kept bandages, salves and stimulants and 
a lungmotor. The car will be kept in a dry place 
specially provided for the purpose. This place will be 
at some point near the face of the workings. 

The cost of the car, including all labor and material 
was $80; the length over all is 8 ft., the width 2 ft. 8 in., 
and the height of the box 12 in. The bill of material 
is as follows: 

Lumber: 


2 pieces 4x6 in. by 8 ft. long, yellow pine. 

2 pieces 2x12 in. by 7 ft. 8 in. long, yellow pine. 

1 piece 2x10 in. by 7 ft. 8 in. long, yellow pine. 

4 pieces 2x6 in. by 2 ft. 8 in. long, yellow pine. 

4 pieces 2x8 in. by 2 ft. 8 in. long, oak. 

2 pieces 2x4 in. by 8 ft. long, yellow pine. 

4 pieces 1x12 in. by 7 ft. 8 in. long, yellow pine. 

2 pieces 1x12 in. by 2 ft. 8 in. long, yellow pine. 

1 piece 1x10 in. by 7 ft. 8 in. long, yellow pine. 
Iron and Bolts: 

60 %x1%-in. carriage bolts. 

40 %x4%-in. carriage bolts. 

35 %x9-in. carriage bolts. 

20 %x3-in. carriage bolts. 

10 %x8-in. carriage bolts. 


1 piece 5¢x4-in. iron 8 ft. long. 

2 pieces 5%x4-in. iron 20 ft. long. 

10 pieces 4x1%-in. iron 14 ft. long. 

2 pieces 1%4x2-in. iron 30 ft. long. 

5 3%-in. cut washers. 

10 %-in. cut washers. 

1 %-in. chain in three links, 21 in. long. 

1 1-in. pin, 8 in. long, with 12 in. of 4-in. chain attached, 
to go with car to couple with 4 common two-leaf 
buggy springs made out of 4x1%%-in. spring steel; length 
over all, 3 ft.; distance between springs = §8 in. 

1 set of 14-in. diameter car wheels. 

2 2-in. standard axles, 3 ft. 1 in} gage. 
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Provimce Rewards First-Aid 


The British Columbia Department of Mines has pro- 
vided four handsome silver cups for annual competitions 
in first-aid work by teams of miners, one each for the four 
districts in that province, namely, (1) Vancouver Island 
and the coast, (2) Nicola and Similkameen, (3) Bound- 
ary and West Kootenay and (4) East Kootenay. For the 
present, competitions in three of these districts are likely 





TYPE OF CUP THAT IS BEING PRESENTED BY THE 
PROVINCE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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to be restricted to coal miners, since few if any first-aid 
teams have yet been organized in them by metal miners. 
In the other district, that of Boundary. and West Koo- 
tenay, there are no coal miners, but there are teams 
of metal miners. 

The rules under which the competitions for these cups 
are conducted have been formulated by Thomas Graham, 


chief inspector of mines for the department, as follows: 
1. Competitions for the cups shall be open to all mining 
employees in and about the coal and metalliferous mines of 
British Columbia. Should’there be no competition for the cup 
in any district for two years in succession, the Department of 
Mines reserves the right to remove the cup from that district 
and place it for competition in some other district. 
2. The cup shall be open for annual competition, at a place 
be designated by the district committee. 
3. Competitions for the cup shall be in a team event consist- 
ing of not less than five persons, including a patient. ; 
4. Every member of a team contesting, including the pa- 
tient, shall be the holder of a first-aid certificate of compe- 
tency from the St. John Ambulance Association, and may be 
either a surface or an underground employee. No physician 
nor professional nurse shall be eligible to compete. 
5. No official of the British Columbia Department of Mines 
shall be eligible to act as a judge in any competition for a cup. 
6. The method of discounting in any competition shall be 
the standard adopted by the Department of Mines. Discount 
cards will be provided. 
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Two JAinds of Bossese-Which? 


One boss greets his men in the morning in a very gruff 
manner, reminding them that they are at least five 
minutes late and urging them to hurry up and get some- 
thing done. He gives them what he thinks is a full day’s 
work, and if they are more speedy and finish the job 
earlier than he thought they could, expecting a word of 
commendation from him, they are scolded for not going 
fo some other place to begin another job, though if they 
did, they really wouldn’t have time to work after they 
reached the place where the work was to be done. 

On occasions when he goes out with them, instead of 
working as one of them, he fumes and fusses when they 
do not do the work with as much ease and accuracy as he 
would; and naturally enough, for they really can’t work 
while he is around. 

On Saturdays, when they expect a half holiday—as it 
is the rule of the company—he invariably finds them 
enough work to keep them busy the greater portion of the 
day, and many a time they have to work on Sunday also. 

When the national holidays come, which everyone is 
supposed to celebrate, the time is granted so begrudgingly 
that his men cannot enjoy it. If they make a mistake, as 
all men occasionally do, they receive a veritable “cussing 
Ottis 

Nor are they allowed to make any suggestions about — 
the work, because they are not thought capable of improv- 
ing on the boss’ inspired provisions. In fact he’s boss, 
they are his subordinates. 

Another boss—and he’s been successful with his men— 
greets them in not only a courteous but a friendly manner 
in the mornings. If they are late, he merely reminds 
them of the fact, and rarely are they without a legitimate 
excuse, Besides they are not often late. 

He gives them a day’s work to do, and if they labor 
with exemplary diligence and finish it a half-hour 
earlier, he gives them that half-hour as compensation for 
their good work. When he works with them, he’s one of 
them—offering suggestions and receiving them; and in 
most cases they are worthy of adoption and save expense. 
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He argues this way—that the men being over the 
ground more frequently than he, have found some short- 
cuts or an easier, more efficient way of doing things— 
‘why not use their methods? It will help him and them. 
And if a man puts enough thought into his work to get 
something out of it, he’s developed himself that much and 
is that nearer ready for the job higher up. Then, if one 
suggestion is received favorably, he’ll try hard to ‘find 
another. He will feel that he is a part of the job, and 
if the work is to be more efficiently done, he must be a 
part of the efficiency. 

The holidays of this boss’ employees are provided for. 
He says that men, like children, must have something to 
look forward to besides their “bread and butter.” One 
man suggests that the fact that they will some day attain 
the job higher up ought to be incentive enough, but it’s 
an old man, I fear, who can work contentedly without 
some spice along the road. 


Then, too, what’s the man going to do when, just as. 


he’s served his allotted time and is ready for promotion, 
a financial depression comes and the salary of everyone 
is reduced? He needs must go on in the same rut 
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An Efficient Method 


of blocking off a dangerous portion 
of the mine, yet it does not inter- 
fere with the ventilation. 
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The barricade is made of chicken 
netting. 
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With a Lamp. 
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indefinitely. Isn’t that enough to take some of his ambi- 
tion away and leave him almost spiritless ? 

This boss, too, says that he finds the boys work better 
after a holiday. It seems to freshen them up, and if any 
thing has one wrong or anything unpleasant has hap- 
pened, it serves as a panacea for those ills. 

He doesn’t give them certain work to do or have one 
man for one job. He lets them do different parts of the’ 
work, so when promotion time comes, they are not 
altogether ignorant of their new work. In fact, he and 
lis men are good friends and they labor hand in hand for 
their job and each other. 

Of the two kinds of bosses, which one would you have 
for yours? 


5 


The Jamison Coal and Coke Co. Held a First-Aid Meet at 
Crabtree, Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, on Aug. 9, in 
which 11 teams, representing many plants of the company, 
participated. Team No. 4, of Forbes Road, with an average of 
97.75, took first place and received the silver cup, which must 
be held three years before it becomes the property of the 
winner. Team No. 8, of Jamison No. 2, took second place with 
an average of 96.25. Team No. 1, of Luxor, was third, receiv- 
ing 95.75 points. About 2,000 persons were present. 
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Choek Your Car 


before starting to load. It might 
run down grade and squeeze you. 
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This has happened more than 
once to other men. 
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Springs on Mine Locomotives 


Letter No. 8—In regard to the question of whether a 
locomotive having no springs can haul more than one 
mounted on springs, as suggested in the inquiry of “‘Motor- 
man,” Coal Moet Sept. 9, p. 441, there seems to be no 
reasonable ground to attribute the greater tractive power 
of the springless locomotive to that feature of its con- 
struction, and I disagree with his contention that the 
observed difference of tractive power is. due to the springs. 

In the first place the construction of these locomotives 
is quite different. In order to make a fair test of the 
effect of mounting a machine on springs it would be neces- 
sary to compare two machines of equal weight and like 
equipment. The purpose of mounting a locomotive on 
springs is to distribute the weight equally on all four 
wheels, which, as Coal Age has already stated, increases 
the tractive power of the machine. 

In my opinion the difference in this case is due to some 
other cause. For example, there may be a difference in 
the equipment of these machines. It happens at times 
that a 6-ton locomotive may have an armature suitable 
for a 9-ton machine, which would give the lighter loco- 
motive when so equipped the advantage of a heavier 
one equipped with an armature adapted to its weight. 

It must be assumed that these machines all take their 
power from the same trolley system; but even then one 
machine may have a greater internal resistance than an- 
other, which would reduce its effective power and its pos- 
sible tractive effort. Again,-there is a great difference in 
motormen. Some motormen are able to get the last pound 
of strength out of a motor and haul heavier trips than 
others, who in attempting to pull the same load will 
stall their machine on the grade. I have noticed this fre- 
quently in my experience in mining. 

I recall one instance where two General Electric loco- 
motives, both mounted on springs and of equal weight 
and equipment, were operating on the same run. Yet one 
of these machines would always haul a heavier load than 
the other. We never thought it strange, but imagined 
the difference was due to a greater frictional resistance 
in the machine. I believe such differences are of common 
occurrence. I shall watch this discussion with interest, 
as there may be other reasons for the difference which I 
shall be glad to learn. BK. ERE: 

Spangler, Penn. 


Letter No. 4—My attention has been drawn to an 
inquiry on this subject by “Motorman,” Coal Age, Sept. 
9, p. 441. The information given in this inquiry is 
meager and hardly sufficient to enable one to make a satis- 
factory reply. 

However, I will state that it has frequently been found 
in practice that a locomotive will weight 20 per cent. of 
its full tonnage on either side. This fact alone may cause 
one locomotive to outpull another of the same rated weight 
but having a different balance, which makes the tractive 
power of the two machines quite different. 
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The writer of the inquiry assumes that the greater trac- 
tive effort of the 6-ton, single-type Goodman machine, 
over the 6-ton, General Electric double-type locomotive is 
owing to the fact that the former has no springs, while 
the latter is spring-mounted. Permit me to say that if 
these two machines are of equal weight and balance, the 
greater tractive power of the Goodman locomotive is 
because its four wheels are all tied together and driven 
by one motor, while in the General Electric machine each 
pair of wheels is operated independently by a separate 
motor. 

In the former case one pair of wheels cannot slip with- 
out the other pair doing the same. This feature of a 
single-type locomotive gives the machine a greater trac- 
tive power and enables it to pull a heavier load than a 
double-type machine. I will add that if the 6-ton Good- 
man having no springs were equipped with two motors, 
each operating a separate pair of wheels, it would probably 
not pull as many cars as the General Electric machine ° 
mounted on springs, since the spring-mounting tends to 
equalize the load on four wheels and increase its tractive 
power. 

In considering the greater tractive power of one 
machine over another there are many things to be taken 
into account, from an operating standpoint. As far as 
springs are concerned, it may be stated that their purpose 
is to reheve both the road bed and the equipment from 
the severe shocks caused by the wheels running over bad 
joints and uneven tracks. Since it is practically impos- 
sible to build and maintain a perfectly even track, it has 
been found best to mount both the locomotive body and 
the motors on springs that absorb the shocks caused by 
running the machine. 

It is always found in practice that the operation of a 
locomotive without spring suspension greatly increases 
ihe cost of track maintenance and locomotive repairs. 
This statement is borne out by the fact that all the larger 
mining companies have, or are discarding, locomotives 
without springs and installing machines in which not only 
the frame is spring-mounted, but also the motors. 

GRAHAM Bricut, Mining Engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Gathering-Motor Haulage 


Letter No. 4—The question of gathering haul is one 
of unusual interest in most mines, and the exchange of 
ideas on this subject together with the suggestions offered 
will prove of great practical help to mining men who 
contemplate the use of gathering locomotives, or who 
may desire to improve their present system of hauling. 

In the first place it must not be taken for granted that 
locomotive haulage is the most efficient or most econom- 
ical system that can be used and that it is adapted to all 
conditions. Its lack of adaptation to conditions is most 
frequently manifest in the gathering haul by which the 
coal is brought from the working face to the inside part- 
ing where trips are made up to be hauled out of the 
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mine. When the output is comparatively small, and the 
mine cars not too large or the grades too great, I believe 
that mule gathering is not only more economical but more 
efficient than motor haulage. This opinion has been 
strengthened by the experience of other men who are 
well qualified to judge. 

On the other hand the modern mine with a large out- 
put of coal can well employ other equipment. Mine cars 
of from 3 to 5 tons’ capacity are used to lessen the cost 
of transporting the coal from the working face to the 
shaft bottom and to decrease the number of hoists neces- 
sary for the same tonnage. Mules are here out of the 
question and locomotive gathering is ideal, as a 5-ton 
load is handled by a motor as easily as a single ton is 
handled by a mule. The entire operation is systematized, 
and motormen and trip-drivers become surprisingly 
efficient. 


A SucCESSFUL GATHERING HAUL 


The system of gathering haulage employed at mine No. 
1 of the Oliphant-Johnson Coal Co., in Knox County, 
Ind., which may be of interest, is as follows: The mine 
is worked on the panel system, a pair of entries being 
driven up the center of each panel and 20 rooms turned 
off each entry, making 40 rooms in all in a panel. The 
entries are driven 12 ft. wide and the rooms, which are 
250 ft. deep, are turned or necked the same width for a 
distance of two cuts and then widened on an angle of 
45 deg. on the inby side to a width of 30 ft. 

In this state the miners’ and operators’ agreement re- 
quires three working places for two men, except where 
the coal averages more than 6 ft. in thickness; but when 
rooms 30 ft. or more in width are worked as double 
rooms, with two tracks in each room, the agreement pro- 
vides but two such places for two men, which is the sys- 
tem employed in the mine I am describing. 

Entry tracks are laid with 30-lb. rails, while 20-Ib. iron 
is used in the rooms. The turnout at each room has a 
1314-ft. lead with a No. 2 frog and 4-ft. switch points 
joined together by a single bridle-bar, but having no 
throw-switch. The switch points are moved by means of 
a hook carried by the triprider for this purpose. The 
locomotives are 5-ton, single-end control, operating on 
250 volts and equipped with a reel containing 500 ft. 
of duplex cable. 


“CRABBING” Cars WHERE LOCOMOTIVE CANNOT ENTER 


When a locomotive enters a room or proceeds up an 
entry beyond the point reached by the trolley wire, the 
duplex cable is hooked to the trolley wire and to the rail. 
As the locomotive advances, the cable pays off the reel and 
winds up again on the return trip. For the purpose of 
hauling cars out of places where it is impracticable for 
the locomotive to enter, the latter is equipped with a 
winding drum, or “crab,” holding 450 ft. of %g-in. wire 
cable. This drum is driven by an independent %1-hp. 
motor. This provision greatly extends the range of 
operation of the locomotive. 

In “crabbing” a car from an inaccessible place it is of 
course necessary for the tripdriver to pull the cable in to 
the place and hook it to the car, while the locomotive 
stands at the entrance. As the crab is operated and the 
car hauled to within a short distance of the locomotive, 
the winding motor is stopped and the locomotive started 
ahead, pulling the car behind it onto the straight track, 
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where the cable is unhooked and the car coupled to the 
locomotive. In crabbing a car, the rope speed at this 
mine was 350 ft. per min. In order to control the speed 
of the car in crabbing and prevent its doubling on the 
rope it may be necessary to sprag the car wheels when 
the grade favors the load. 

It is more satisfactory to run the locomotive into the 
rooms, by using the duplex cable whenever this is practi- 
cable, and this method is generally employed in preference 
to crabbing. Trouble is sometimes experienced when the 
duplex cable becomes worn and the insulation of the two 
wires is imperfect. In that case the current short-circuits 
and blows out the cable. The use of friction tape, which 
is hardly an insulating material, but is frequently em- 
ployed to make hasty repairs in a duplex cable, gives only 
temporary relief. The duplex cable at this mine is being 
replaced with single cable, the return current following 
the rail, which is fishplated but not bonded in the rooms. 
By this means, better success is attained than in the use 
of the duplex cable. 

In the operation of gathering a loaded trip the locomo- 
tive pushes an empty trip up the entry, distributing the 
cars in the same manner as described by R. Z. Virgin, 
Coal Age, Aug. 26, p. 8361. The mine cars used here are 
of 314-ton capacity, the empty car weighing about a 
ton. A 5-ton locomotive will haul a trip of 15 loaded 
cars on a level track, or from six to eight cars against a 
heavy grade. Each locomotive gathers from 80 to 125 
cars per shift of 8 hr., but this performance will vary 
greatly with the grade, length of haul and condition of 
track. W. E. Buss, 

Vincennes, Ind. Engineer of Mines. 
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Safety in Blasting 


Letter No. 3—There is one danger in the employment 
of a shotfirer whose duty it is to shoot all holes in the mine 
at night when the men are not at work in their places; 
that is, the shotfirer may work from 7 p.m. until 4 a.m., 
tiring shots in different sections of the mine, and the 
places stand idle till the men come to work the next 
morning. 

Let us suppose that the first shot is fired, say at 
7:30 p.m., and that the place stands idle and vacant until 
the miner arrives at 6 or 7 o’clock in the morning. The 
shot may have knocked out some of the timbers and left 
loose slate hanging unsupported during the night, and 
the miner finds the place working badly and very dan- 
gerous. Under these conditions, it is not strange if a 
fatal accident occurs, which must be recorded. 

Again, in another place, the machine may have cut 
through into the gob, or nearly so, and when the shotfirer 
performs his work there, unless he is a very careful man 
who is acquainted with the existing conditions, and makes 
a close examination to ascertain the probable effect of 
the shot, there is liable to result another danger from a 
loose end standing unsupported a considerable length of 
time until the miner arrives. 

Let me suggest that these dangers are particularly 
imminent when shotfirers are employed who are not thor- 
oughly acquainted with every condition in the mine. In 
rib workings it would often be better to employ a practical 
rib boss to take charge of the shooting in that section. 
Such a man would be well acquainted with every condition 
and use his judgment in firing all shots. He would not 
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permit the place to stand a considerable length of time 

without needed support after a shot was fired. Where a 

place is cut through and a shot is hable to cause a fall he 

will probably not fire the shot until the men arrive in the 

morning, so that there will be no danger of their running 

into a dangerous place when starting to work. 
_Leckrone, Penn. 


A. M. 


First-Aid amd Mine Safety 


Letter No. 3—One of the first requisites in safe mining 
is a well trained first-aid team. The work they do in 
case a man is hurt in the mine will often save the life 
of an injured comrade and thus prevent a fatal accident 
being recorded. 

In my opinion it behooves every coal operator in Penn- 
sylvania employing five or more men to be interested in 
first-aid work and have men that can render this service 
intelligently in time of need. The organization of a 
first-aid team is important not only from a human stand- 
point, but also for financial reasons. The mine is made 
safer and the fatal accident rate reduced. Insurance 
against liability for accidents, under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, can be obtained at a less cost in a mine 
so equipped and organized. 

First-aid work is very important in a mine equipped 
with electricity, because of the danger of contact with 
live wires. Where a man without first-aid training 
would stand transfixed and helpless in case of an acci- 
dent causing a severe injury, the well trained first-aider 
knows at once the best thing to do and, perhaps, saves 
the life that would otherwise ebb away while waiting for 
the doctor or an ambulance to take the injured one to 
a hospital. 

First-aid service that is badly performed is worse than 
none at all. A bungling first-aider will often increase 
an injury by the careless handling of a broken limb, 
or by applying a dirty bandage to a wound, thereby caus- 
ing infection. In a mine where I was employed as assist- 
ant foreman, there was a Johnson first-aid cabinet in every 
assistant’s shanty, but, in most every case when an acci- 
dent occurred and bandages or other supplies were needed, 
the cabinet was found to be nearly empty, and the things 
that were wanted were not there. In my opinion, that 
mine would have been better off without the first-aid 
work, which was often poorly done. Every first-aid cab- 
inet should be kept well supplied with good clean band- 
ages, long and short splints, and other customary supplies. 

First-aid teams should meet at least once a week in 
a hall provided for that purpose, and on such occasions 
instructions should be given in every detail of the work. 
As far as possible, every man employed in and about 
the mine should be induced to attend and receive the 
needed instruction and training in this work. No one 
should begrudge an hour or two a week spent in this 
way, as the information gained and the training may 
prove invaluable at home or in the mine. This is par- 
ticularly true of the married man who has a family, as 
no one knows at what time the little tots so dear to 
every working man may be injured, and the first-aid 
training received may be the means of saving their lives. 
I hope to see the day when the Pennsylvania mining laws 
will require that every mine employing five or more men 
shall provide first-aid training for its employees. 

Madera, Penn. SAMUEL JONES. 
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Service and Wages 


Letter No. 1—In the first paragraph of the foreword 
treating on the “Management of Men,” Coal Age, July 1, 
1916, two striking statements appeared. The first state- 
ment is “Wages must be paid only for value received” ; 
and the second, “A scant wage buys scant service.” 

The article was full of interest, but I am compelled to 
conclude that if the policy embodied in these two state- 
ments was to be adopted and fully carried out in the man- 
agement of coal-mining affairs, there would have to be a 
considerable readjustment, not only of the wages paid 
to the men but likewise of the salaries paid to the officials. 
On the whole, I beleve there would be about as many re- 
ductions required as advancements made in the payments 
for service. ‘To make the wages paid always proportionate 
to the service rendered in every case would be a difficult 
problem, as it is often hard to determine the dollars-and- 
cents value of work performed, the difference in the char- 
acter and value of different grades of work being so 
great. 

The recognized principle of Socialism is, “Equal wage 
for equal work.” ‘The difficulty consists, however, in de- 
termining the equality of work performed by different 
men in the same time. Because of different physical or 
mental ability and endurance, no two men will work 


with equal efficiency, and the value of their performance 


is not the same. Again, the proficiency of two men in a 
certain line of work may be the same; but, while one does 
an honest day’s work, the other slights his task and ac- 
complishes less in the same time. The industrious man 
will generally do more than he is asked, while his fellow 
workman only completes the work laid out for him. One 
man works cheerfully and inspires all about him with the 


same spirit, while the chronic grumbler is a hindrance . 


to every man on the job. The man who talks while he 
works may be a good worker himself, but he will often 
impede the work of others. 


INCIDENT SHOWING THE RELATIVE VALUE OF 
CAPABILITIES OF MINE WORKERS 


Replying to the inquiry of the business man who was 
visiting the mine, as to what the average miner earns 
digging coal, a foreman replied that “a miner’s earnings 


depended largely on his desire to make money. Of two 


miners working in adjoining places, one will Joad nearly 
twice the amount of coal loaded by the other, who may 
be equally as strong but who has not the same incentive 
for work.” Experience and observation show that this is 
true, and when there is a great demand for coal, the miner 
who can load the most is the more valuable man. In coal 
mining, as in all other industries, all men do not acquire 
the same knowledge or experience, and the work they 
perform in a day has not the same value. Other things 
being equal, the more extended a man’s experience, the 
more valuable should be his services. This rule, however, 
will not always hold true, as the following illustration 
shows. 

Jack was a strong, young man who was put to work 
under an experienced miner engaged in sinking an inside 
slope in a mine where I was employed some years ago. 
Bill, another assistant, was a man who had worked long 
in the mines and could do almost anything required of 
him, on which account he was paid more wages than Jack, 
though the latter was stronger and did more work, for he 
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was a ready man. When Jack complained to the boss, 
telling him that he should receive the same pay as Bill, 
he was told that while it was true he could do more work 
where he was than Bill, yet the latter could be sent to 
any part of the mine when needed to drive a mule, build 
a brattice, repair track, or timber a place. The boss ex- 
plained that, for this reason, Bill was worth more to him 
than Jack. The result was that Jack saw the point and 
appled himself with vigor to his work and was soon able 
to draw better pay than Bill. 


Errect oF INCREASED WAGES ON SERVICE RENDERED 


Now, referring to the second statement, that “a scant 
wage buys a scant service,” my experience is that there 
is a large class of indolent, thriftless miners, who work 
no better or steadier for higher than they do for lower 
wages. I believe an increase in pay cuts but a small 
figure in respect to the service rendered by the better 
class of miners. ‘To illustrate: Several years ago I was 
foreman of a certain mine during a dull season in the 
coal business. The wages paid the men were exceedingly 
small and work was scarce, so that the men were fairly 
well contented, believing that the company was doing as 
well as could be expected. A little later the coal business 
suddenly improved and there followed, in quick succes- 
sion, three increases of wages. . ] remember, however, that 
the men worked no harder or steadier after the last ad- 
vance in pay was given them than at any time during 
the depression. 

I do not want to be understood as advocating the pay- 
ment of small wages as a means of obtaining better work 
from the men; but I claim that experience proves that 
high wages do not make better or more efficient workers, 
or make men more loyal and contented in the performance 
of their daily tasks. I believe that all men should be paid 
reasonable wages and that they, in return, should give 
reasonable service. The honest employee, when working 
for $3 a day, will do no more or better work if paid $4 a 
day, neither will high wages make dishonest workmen re- 
liable and honest. 

Loyalty, confidence and prejudice make the business 
and interest of men common, and these qualities cannot 
be purchased or valued in dollars and cents. To develop 
these qualities in their men, mine mangements must get 
closer to the workers and understand better their quali- 
ties, capabilities and individual capacities. By this means 
a cooperative spirit is cultivated to such an extent. that 
interests become mutual and employees will be inclined 
to render full service for the pay they receive. The 
employer who has the respect, friendship and confidence 
of his men is the one who receives their best service 
whether wages be high or low. This rule is of general 
application in coal mining. JOHN ROsE, 

Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 


5 
Ap Efficient Coal Miner 


Letter No. G6—It is hard to understand why the miners 
of the present time say they cannot make money. The 
average miner, for example, makes as much money as 
the skilled laborer. The man who understands how to 
dig al makes big money right from the start. Compare 
him. with the man who starts to learn a trade. The latter 
has a hard row to hoe to begin with, because for the first 
three years he can only average from $40 to $50 a month. 
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The trouble with the average miner today is that he 
wants to be equal to the mine foreman or the superintend- 
ent in respect to salary. Before becoming dissatisfied, 
however, a miner should ask himself, What other work 
can a man do who has worked in a coal mine for at least 
30 years of his life? He is no good for any other kind 
of work, and if he has not a good home or a good sub- 
stantial bank account, after spending 30 years digging 
coal, it is his own fault. 

I believe that the coal companies and corporations of 
West Virginia have treated their miners squarely. We 
must remember that in the year 1914 when the bottom 
was knocked out of the coal business, many of the mines 
worked and did not make a cent of profit on their coal. 
They did this simply to keep their men from starving. 
Now when the coal business is good and the companies 
have given their men an increase, it seems that they are 
still dissatisfied, which reminds one of the saying, “Give 
some people an inch and they will take a mile.” If the 
coal companies of West Virginia should shut down their 
plants when business is slack, the men would know better 
then how to appreciate prosperity when it comes. 

Mt. Clare, W. Va. C. T. Grim. 
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Waste of Material im Mines 


Letter No. 9—It is no more impracticable to avoid 
waste of material in coal mines than it is to do the same 
in machine shops or factories. This being true, we may 
well inquire, How is it that the waste of material, which 
is so common in coal mining, is practically an unknown 
feature in shops and factories, where every scrap of mate- 
rial is carefully saved and utilized for some purpose? I 
believe that the answer to this question is to be found 
in the fact that a shop or a factory is adequately super- 
vised and its operations are exposed to the broad light 
of day, which is quite the reverse of the conditions exist- 
ing in most mines. 

In the majority of cases too much is expected of a 
mine foreman. Unable to give the same degree of atten- 
tion to every detail of the work in his charge, this official 
is compelled to let much that needs attention wait until 
another time. From day to day he postpones the gath- 
ering of props and ties that have been left in abandoned 
places and a few rails thrown aside on the edge of some 
pillar working. He knows well that all these should be 
cared for and removed to a place where they can be used 
again. Also, he intends some idle day to pull out an old 
pipe line now no longer used and lying in a ditch covered 
with acid mine water. 


THe MinE ForEMAN’s “IDLE Day” 


When the idle day finally comes, and the foreman de- 
cides to devote the time to recovering this waste material, 
he finds the props and ties rotten, while the rails are 
covered by heavy falls and the pipe so badly eaten that 
it cannot be used again. There is no excuse for a busy 
foreman, however, permitting his trackmen to carry their 
spikes, bolts and nuts in an old feed sack that scatters its 
contents along the road, when a few moments of the 
carpenter’s time will provide a light, handy box for the 
purpose and prevent the loss that otherwise must. occur. 

In many instances the superintendent is largely to 
blame for a mine foremanis lack of attention to little 
details that would minimize the waste of material in the 
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mine. When a superintendent is too busy to go into the 
mine at regular periods and inspect the work being done, 
the mine foreman will generally be found less careful and 
attentive to little details that he knows only too well are 
important. The best foreman in the world will take less 
interest and pride in his work when he knows that the 
superintendent is not interested enough underground to 
inspect the mine from time to time. 

How can a mine superintendent know when his fore- 
man has more on his hands that requires attention than 
one man can well look after, unless he goes into the mine 
at least once a week and acquaints himself with the work? 
A competent superintendent will quickly discover on his 
trips of inspection when his mine foreman is overworked. 
He will often find that it is a physical impossibility for 
the foreman to give the question of waste of material the 
attention that it deserves, and will give this matter in 
charge of another person, whose duty it will be to gather 
up all waste material in every part of the mine and store 
it where it will be available for use as needed. A. com- 
pany that would object to a man devoting his time to 
this purpose will have no reason to blame a mine foreman 
when the expense for supplies is unusually high. 


PERNICIOUS SYSTEM OF FREQUENTLY CHANGING 
Mine ForEMEN AND Its EFFECTS 


There are many mines in this country where the cus- 
tom of changing foremen is chronic. In such mines it 
will generally be found that there is a great waste of 
material. Where the workings are extensive, a new fore- 
man cannot be expected to know at once in what abandoned 
places he can find the material he needs; and, the de- 
mand being urgent, he makes requisition for what is 
wanted, insisting that these supplies be obtained without 
delay. It may be suggested that the superintendent 
should inform a new foreman where much of this mate- 
rial can be found in the mine, which is true and shows 
clearly that every superintendent should be fully ac- 
quainted with his mine and know what it contains. How- 
ever, the mines that change their mine foremen frequently 
will seldom be found to keep the superintendent long 
enough to permit him to know all the working places in 
the mine, much less the abandoned portions where most 
of the wasted material is to be found. 

Instances have come under my notice, and they are 
not rare by any means, where mine superintendents and 
foremen have explained their failure to be acquainted 
with abandoned portions of the mines in their charge by 
pointing to the mine map where such places were marked 
plainly “worked out.” They claim, properly, that one 
would not expect to find material of any value in areas 
where everything of use should have been withdrawn 
when the place was closed. However, permit me to say 
in closing that a superintendent or foreman who will hold 
his position longer than a few days will not be limited 
in his investigations in the mine by what is marked on 
the mine map. He will soon know whether the map can 
be taken at its face value or must be discounted. Un- 
fortunately, there are too many incomplete and mislead- 
ing mine maps. The claim is true, nevertheless, that 
everything of a serviceable nature should be withdrawn 
and put where it can be utilized again whenever a section 
of the mine or a working place is abandoned. 

Charleston, W. Va. F. C. Cornet. 
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Detecting Gas by Smell 


Letler No. 19—It appears strange to me that many 
of the writers on this subject seem to sidestep the smell 
of gas in the mines as an ethereal mystery. I was 
particularly amused in reading of the man who tested 
his partner’s smelling powers with an open light, as 
described in Letter No. 12, July 8, p. 83. I agree with 
the statement in Letter No. 16, Aug. 5, p. 240, that 
“the gas has the same smell in all mines.” 

There seems to be a disposition on the part of those 
who have not detected gas in mines, by smell, to believe 
that those who have done so possess a sixth sense. In 
other words, they seem to accept our statements with 
a grain of salt. In regard to the smell of gas in mines, 
my experience is that it has the same smell in the mines 
of South Wales as in the anthracite district or the central 
coal field of this country. It is an acrid smell somewhat 
similar to that of artificial gas but not nearly so strong. 

The odor of gas in mines can only be detected where 
sharp gas has accumulated in a cavity in the roof or is 
issuing as a blower from a crevice in the coal. It cannot 
be detected by smell after the gas has mixed with air 
and become diffused in the air current. The following 
incident will illustrate my contention in this regard: - 

In a certain mine in South Wales where I was em- 
ployed timbering an airway, there was a heavy blower 
of gas at the third working place from the intake 
aircourse. ‘There were as many as a dozen blowers at 
different points along this split, and it was possible to 
get a cap on the lamp from 1% to %& in. high anywhere 
in the split, from the point of the first blower to where 
the air entered the airshaft. In this split where so much 
gas was given off, its presence could not be detected by 
smell at any point, except close to one of the blowers. 
All the blowers were strong enough to deflect the flame 
of a safety lamp held so that the gas impinged directly 
against the gauze. 

I have never been able to understand how it happened 
that the same height of flame cap was obtained any- 
where along the airway. The only explanation I can give 
for this fact is that the quantity of blackdamp increased 
in this split about in the same proportion as the gas. 
We learn that blackdamp, being composed of extinctive 
gases, always exerts a depressive influence on the flame 
cap due to inflammable gas. Assuming that the black- 
damp increased, in this split, at the same rate as the 
gas coming from the blowers, the effect would be to 
neutralize the tendency to produce a cap, and, the height 
of flame cap would be practically the same at any point 
in the airway, as I have observed. If anyone can give 
a better reason than this, I should be glad to know of 
his experience and conclusions. 

Several have spoken of being overcome by breathing 
methane. I have never known a person to be overcome in 
a good current of air. Methane is not a poisonous gas 
and suffocates only by excluding the oxygen of the air 
from the lungs. When we consider the large percentage 
of methane (66.5 per cent.) that is fatal to life, and its 
rapid diffusion in air, one can only conclude that the 
ventilation must be very poor in a place where a person 
is overcome by breathing that gas. It is possible that 
this effect was due to other gases being mixed with 
methane, as a very slight percentage of carbon monoxide 
would cause prostration. 


East St. Louis, Tl. W. L. Morean. 
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Mine Switches and Rail Frogs 


I want to ask if you will kindly show the proper 
proportion of a rail frog, say one that spreads 4 in. in 
a foot. Also, explain how the lengths of the switch 
rail and other parts are determined. I am a trackman 
in Our mine and very much in need of this information. 

Layland, W. Va. R. E. Wore. 





A rail frog, which is the kind of frog generally em- 
ployed in a mine, is made by bolting together sections 
of rails and riveting these to a heavy iron bedplate. 
The arrangement of the rails forming the frog and the 
guard rails is shown in the accompanying figure. Frogs 
are described by a number indicating the frog angle, 
or spread, of the rails. This number is the ratio of 
the length of the frog rails to their spread. Thus, if 
the rails spread 4 in. in a foot, as suggested in the 
inquiry, this ratio is 12:4, or 3:1, which is therefore 
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SHOWING POSITION OF RAILS IN A RAIL FROG 


designated as a No. 3 frog. The point of the frog, as 
indicated in the figure, is the intersection of the gage 
lines of the two rails. . 

In the calculation of a mine switch the length of 
the “lead rail,” which is the curved switch rail running 
from the point of switch in the main track across tu 
the frog in the opposite rail, is first found by multiplying 
twice the gage (g) of the track, in feet, by the frog 
number (n). Thus, for a 314-ft. gage and a No. 3 frog, 
the length (7) of the lead rail is 

Meecha. 315 xX 3 = 21 FE 
This length includes the length of the switch latch, which 
forms a part of the lead rail. 

Allowing for a clearance of 2 in. between the latch and 
the main rail, the length of the latch (#) is found by 
multiplying the square root of twice the gage (g), im 
inches, by twice the frog number, which gives 

w= WV 29g =2X 3-V 2(32 X 12) = 55 in, 

The latch is pivoted at one end, while the other end 
that forms the switch point should be beveled so as to fit 
snugly against the main rail when the switch is thrown. 
A similar latch is formed in the opposite rail of the main 
track. These two latches are bound together by a 
“bridle-bar” which reaches across the track and holds the 
two latches at a fixed distance apart, so that when one 
latch hugs the rail the other is about 2 in. from the 
gage line of the opposite rail. 

The length of the bevel on each latch can be found 
by multiplying the length of the latch in inches by the 
ratio of the width of the rail tread to that width increased 


by two. For example, using 25-lb. iron having a tread 
of 114 in., this ratio is 1.5: (1.5 + 2) = 1.5:3.5 = 3:7. 
Then, for a No. 3 frog, the length of the latch being 
55 in., the length of bevel is */, K 55 = say 231% in. 

When laying a room switch where cars are handled by 
hand or by mules it is not so important that the latch 
should conform precisely to the curvature of the rail as 
determined by the track gage and number of frog used. 
In such cases the rule is often used that makes the length 
of the latch, in feet, equal to the frog number or, in 
this case, 3 ft. Where the mine cars have a capacity of 
1% or 2 tons and especially where motor or rope haulage 
is used it is better to make all parts of the switch con- ° 
formable so as to avoid possible derailment of cars. 

A simple formula for finding the radius of curvature 
of the switch rail, when the gage of track and frog 
number are known, is the following: Multiply twice the 
gage, in feet, by the square of the frog number. For 
example, in this case, using a No. 3 frog with a track 
gage of 3 ft. the radius of curvature (2), in feet, is 

Leaner oho uxt 32 —= 63 fis 

Another rule for finding the radius of curvature of a 
switch rail is, Multiply the length of the lead rail, in 
feet, by the frog number. For example, in this case, 
the length of lead rail being 21 ft., and using a No. 3 
frog, the radius of curvature of the switch rail is 

fi ee 0 Ce Le Oa 1. 

Another rule for finding the radius of curvature is, 
Divide the square of the length of lead rail, in feet, by 
twice the gage of the track, in feet, which gives 

R= P/2g = 21? ~— (2 X 38144) = 68 ft. 

When desired, the frog angle can be found by one of 
the following rules: The sine of one-half of the frog 
angle (a) is equal to the gage of the track, in feet, 
divided by the length of the lead rail, in feet; or, the 
length of lead rail, in feet, divided by twice the radius 
of curvature, in feet; or the reciprocal of twice the frog 








number. For example, in this case, 

at g 34 te 

Sin za = g = a = 0.1666 
Again Sin 5a = i 0.1666 
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Nee oe | =, “34 aes 2 2 6 
Again, Sin za = iat eer aes 0.1666 


The frog angle, as found from each of the above, is 
a = 2(9°35') = 19°10’. 

The No. 3 frog, shown in the accompanying figure, 
is 6 ft., or 72 in., in length, out to out of rails on each 
side of the frog point, although the real frog is but 3 ft. 
long, as there indicated. It will be observed that the 
track rails approaching the point of frog are each bent 
so as to form the guard-rails of the frog. There is also 
inserted in the crotch of these two rails a guard made 
by two short rail lengths bolted together after the manner 
of a frog. These, however, serve only as guard-rails to 
guide the wheels as they approach the point of frog. 
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Miscellaneous Qvestions 
(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—(a) Define the term “manometric efficiency” 
as relating to fans. (b) What is the manometric effi- 
cieney of a fan producing 2.7 in. water gage, the blowing- 
in pressure being 2.4 lb. per sq.ft. and the blowing-out 
pressure 5.5 lb. per sq.ft. ? 

Ans.—(a) The term “manometric efficiency” originated 
with the French engineer, Daniel Murgue, who defined it 
as the ratio of the effective pressure due to the action 
of a centrifugal fan to the theoretical pressure, the latter 
being assumed to be double that due to the height cre- 
ated by the tangential speed of the fan and derived from 
the formula, h = u?/g, in which h equals head of air 
column, in feet; w equals tip speed of fan, in feet per 
second; g equals force of gravity, 32.16 ft. per sec. The 
term “manometric efficiency” is of no practical value in 
comparing the pressure created or work performed by 
different fans, because the pressure a fan will create at a 
given speed is determined by the resistance of the mine 
or airway and is not a function of the tip speed of the 
fan alone. 

(b) The effective pressure, in this case, is 2.7 K 5.2 
= 14.04 lb. per sq.ft. Since the speed of the fan is 
not given, the theoretical pressure, due to the action of 
the fan, cannot be calculated by the formula, and it must 
he assumed that, in this case, it is equal to the sum of 
the blowing-in, blowing-out and effective pressures, or 
24 + 5.5 + 14.04 = 21.94 lb. per sq.ft. On this as- 
sumption, the manometric efficiency of the fan is 14.04 
xX 100 — 21.94 = say 64 per cent. 

Ques.—What are the advantages and disadvantages in 
the use of the different kinds of mining machines, keep- 
ing in view health, safety and economy? Answer fully. 

Ans.—The two general types of mining machines in 
use in coal mining are compressed air and electrical coal 
cutters. The chief advantage in the use of compressed- 
air machines is the fact that their operation supplies a 
certain amount of fresh air at the working face. On 
the other hand, they possess the disadvantage of requiring 
a more or less inflexible pipe system that costs more to 
install and maintain and is not so convenient as an 
electric wiring system. 

The operation of electric coal cutters permits a more 
flexible system of supplying the power to the machines, 
since the wires conducting the current are easily and 
quickly changed to suit the conditions of mining. There 
is also, in general, a less loss of power in transmission, 
and tne electric current can be utilized for lighting the 
mine. The surface plant of an electrical installation will 
occupy less space than that required for a compressed-air 
installation of the same power. 

The disadvantages of the electrical system are the con- 
stant danger of contact of men and animals with live 
wires; the possibility of the ignition of gas, dust or other 
combustible material by the sparking of the wires, blow- 
ing out of fuses, possible short-circuiting of the current 
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Questions 


owing to improper insulation or injury to the conducting 
wires, and the necessity for expert attendants to oversee 
the installation and inspect the same from time to time. 

Ques.—How would you proceed to extinguish a mine 
fire of considerable magnitude, in a mine generating ex- 
plosive gas? State each step fully. 

Ans.—If men are at work in the mine, the first con- 
sideration is to warn them and provide for their safe 
escape, as far as possible. This will depend on the loca- 
tion of the fire and the means of escape, which are dif- 
ferent in every mine. The worst condition will arise in 
case the fire is on the intake airway or at the foot of 
the downcast shaft. In that case, if the heat of the fire 
does not result in reversing the circulation of air in the 
mine, the smoke and gases of the fire will be carried in to 
the workings. Again, the reversing of the air current 
might prove fatal to the men in the workings, not only 
by the confusion that would follow, but by gas being 
carried in large quantities back upon the men. To stop 
the fan entirely would reduce the quantity of air in 
circulation and possibly increase the percentage of gas 
in the workings to the danger point. 

It would seem better, therefore, to keep the fan run- 
ning at its usual speed and short-circuit a portion of 
the air current at a point inby of the fire, so as to en- 
able most of the smoke and gases produced by the fire 
to pass out into the main return, assuming that the men 
can escape from the mine through another opening than 
the air shaft. The safety of the men will largely de- 
pend on the discipline in the mine, the quantity of gas 
generated and the prompt and intelligent action of the 
men in charge. 

At the same time, while providing for the escape of 
the men, every practicable effort should be made to ex- 
tinguish the fire by the use of water hose, steam or other 
fire-fighting apparatus. When the men have escaped 
from the mine, if the fire is still gaining headway, it 
may be advisable to seal it off by building air-tight stop- 
pings to shut off such sections of the mine as may be pos- 
sible and to seal the top of the shaft or other openings 
at the surface. 

Ques.—What steps would you take to reopen a mine 
or portion of a mine that has been closed or sealed off 
to extinguish a fire? 

Ans.—When a mine has been sealed off a sufficient 
time and the hope is entertained that the fire is extin- 
guished, before the seal is broken or the mine again 
opened, observations should be taken of the temperature 
in the mine, by lowering a self-registering thermometer 
down the shaft. Also, air samples should be taken and 
analyzed to determine the condition of the mine air. — 
These observations should be taken at regular intervals 
during a period of several days before opening the shaft. 
Such observations will enable the forming of an intelli- 
gent opinion in regard to the progress made in the ex- 
tinction of the fire. Finally, when the mine is opened, 
the circulation should be started slowly at first, to remove 
the noxious gases so that the mine can be explored. 
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A series of briefs for the defendants in the 
so-called Reading and Lehigh Valley coal trust 
suits, denying the Government’s charges. that 
monopolization of production and transportation 
of anthracite coal has been effected by these com- 
panies in their respective territories, have been 
filed with the Supreme Court. The cases are now 
up for argument and a decision may be expected 
before the end of this term of court. 

The Reading company and the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey declared in their briefs in the 
Reading case that only about 20 per cent. of the 
anthracite trade they are charged with monopo- 
lizing actually is controlled by them, and denied 
that any question of restraint of trade was in- 
volved in Reading’s acquisition of a majority of 
the stock of the Jersey road in 1901. 

In the Lehigh Valley case briefs were filed by 
the Lehigh Valley R.R., the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., the Lehigh Valley Coal Sales Co., the G. B. 
Markle Co. and individual defendants. Conced- 
ing that stock of other coal companies was 
acquired by the Lehigh road to protect its anthra- 
cite tonnage, they asserted that this was done 
and not suppression of coal 
competition. 

Competition of the Reading, Erie, Delaware & 
Hudson and Lackawanna interests, it was de- 
clared, made necessary, with the approval ‘of the 
State of Pennsylvania, the acquisition of coal 
properties. 

“At the present time,’ said the Lehigh road’s 
brief, “the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. owns, or con- 
trols, but 10.3 per cent. of the total anthracite 
acreage in the three contiguous regions in Penn- 
sylvania—the Wyoming, Lehigh and Schuylkill— 
and but 22.3 per cent. of the acreage naturally 
tributory to the Lehigh railroad. That is not 
monopoly.” 

It was asserted that coal transportation has 
become vital to continued existence of the Lehigh 
railroad. Defending acquisition of the Delaware, 
Susquehanna & Schuylkill R.R., the Lehigh com- 
pany’s brief asserted that there was little compe- 
tition between them. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Less than 38 per cent. of the requests of em- 
ployers for employees can be filled by the Penn- 
sylvania State Employment Bureau at the present 
time. The reason is simple—the employees are 
not to be had. 

The director of the bureau says he could easily 
use twice aS many men as are available. But 
everyone who wants work has it. The employees 
who are placed through the bureau are those who, 
usually on account of no fault of their own, find 
themselves suddenly out of employment, or else 
they are persons with positions who wish to make 
a change. 

During the year ending Sept. 30 hundreds of 
employers, which include a great many coal 
operators, filed with the bureau requests for a 
total of 29,923 employees. This includes the 
work at the main office in Harrisburg and at the 
branch offices in Philadelphia, Altoona, Johnstown 
and Pittsburgh. During the same period about 
20,000 men and women filed applications for work 
with the bureau. Of this number 14,128 were 
referred to prospective employers and 11,285 were 
placed permanently in positions. 

Roughly speaking, the employees who pass 
through the state department bureau are divided 
into three classes—common laborers, mechanics 
and office employees. Common laborers are the 
hardest to get; they are almost not to be had. 
The director of the employment bureau states that 
no concern which uses any quantity of labor is 
paying less than 23c. an hour for a 10-hr. day, 
and that the bulk of them are paying 25c. Dur- 
ing the week the bureau was unable to-fill a 
request for 60 laborers at 33c. an hour. Men who 
were skilled laborers two years ago are now 
caine enviable wages at machines in munitions 
shops. 

If the records of this bureau were not entirely 
confidential the public would be surprised to learn 
what jobs it is filling. Applications from employ- 
ers and employees are by no means confined to 
the general run of positions. A surprisingly large 
number of places are paying $2,000 to $3,000 a 
year, and some higher. 


Unnecessary Stream Pollution Must Cease 


Needless pollution of streams in Pennsylvania 
by the emptying of refuse from tanneries, acid 
and dye plants and coal mines, causing the death 
ot food fish, livestock and endangering the health 
of people residing near the contaminated waters 
must be stopped or prosecutions will be entered 
by Attorney General Francis Shunk Brown. 
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This announcement was made on Oct. 7 by the 
attorney general to Dr. B. H. Warren, of West 
Chester, a member of the board of directors of 
the United Sportsmen of Pennsylvania, who ap- 
pealed to the attorney general to stop the need- 
less pollution of streams throughout the state. 
Dr. Warren was advised that in every case where 
the evidence warranted, prosecutions would be 
pressed against those guilty of polluting streams 
in the state. 

Complaints against the killing of thousands of 
fish through stream pollution have been received 
from points above Scranton and through to Wil- 
liamsport and other sections of the state. In 
some instances cattle have died from drinking 
polluted water. The contaminated water has also 
endangered the health of persons residing in the 
neighborhood of polluted streams. 

Dr. Warren, on behalf of the organized sports- 
men of the state, vigorously protested to the 
attorney general against the stream pollution. <A 
number of manufacturing establishments and coal 
operators have placed along the banks of the 
streams small filtration plants as designed by 
Dr. Buller of the state fish department. 


Drunkenness No Bar to Compensation 


That an employee has lost his life just after 
drinking liquor, or that an employee’s death was 
the indirect result of an injury received while 
performing his duties for the employer, is not 
material that may be used by an insurance com- 
pany in a fight to deny compensation to the de- 
pendants, according to two separate decisions by 
the referees of the board of workmen’s compen- 
sation. They declare that the use of liquor can- 
not invalidate the claim to compensation so long 
as death was caused by an accident sustained 
in the performance of duty for the employer. 

The case was that of a man 60 years old. It 
was found that he had had several drinks of liquor 
just before his death. Attorneys for the defendant 
cited the circumstances at the hearing. Counsel 
for the claimant declared that whether the em- 
ployee was intoxicated or not, his dependants were 
entitled to compensation according to the compen- 
sation act of Pennsylvania. The interpretation 
of the law by the counsel of the claimant was 
confirmed by the referees, who awarded the widow 
full compensation. The defendant appealed. 

A reading of the law apparently does not justify 
the decision. The statute says that the employer 
shall have no defense’ ‘‘unless it be established 
that the injury was caused by such employee’s 
intoxication or by his reckless indifference to 
danger,’”’ and “the burden of proving such intoxi- 
cation or reckless indifference to danger shall be 
upon the defendant, and the question shall be one 
of fact to be determined by the jury.” 

It was plainly the intent of the members of the 
legislature that framed the act to exclude from 
damages persons injured while under the influence 
of liquor and their dependants in case of death. 
It was presumed that every person realized that 
intoxication caused greater liability to accident 
and that if he drank to the point of intoxication 
he committed a willful act of reckless indifference, 
for which the employer should not be held 
responsible. 

The final decision will be awaited with much 
interest. If the courts give a liberal interpreta- 
tion to the law by deciding that drinking to the 
extent mentioned in the preceding paragraph shall 
not be a bar to damages, employers will be more 
careful in the hiring of men. 


Safety Devices Have Multiplied 


Reports showing a remarkable growth in the 
number of safety devices installed in Pennsylvania 
and the development of the compensation system 
were made on Oct. 6, at the session of the State 
Compensation Board. 

Figures showing the work of the board since it 
started last January were given by the Com- 
missioner of Labor, who stated it is surprising to 
note the number of safety devices installed in 
mills, factories and coal mines since the act went 
into effect. Amicable settlements have been made 
in 34,950 cases. There were also 1,300 claim 
petitions brought before referees, and only 117 
appeals have been made from the decisions of the 
referees to the board. Of the number of appeals 
to the board, only 12 have been appealed to the 
courts. 

Harry A. Mackey, chairman of the board, was 
authorized to prepare amendments to the com- 
pensation law to correct several mistakes in Eng- 
lish and composition which have caused consider- 
able confusion. 

Several Italians asked to have their awards in 
lump sums, so that they may return to their home 
country. The board is opposed to lump-sum pay- 
ments on the ground that the money burns a hole 
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in the pockets of the beneficiaries and that many 
are fleeced out of it by imposters. 

Mary Tomazezki, or Pittsburgh, as the result 
of a decision of the compensation board, which 
makes death from lightning an accident, will 
receive 45 per cent. of her husband’s weekly 
wages for 300 weeks, and after that a minor son 
will receive 15 per cent. of the weekly wage each 
week antl he will be 16 years old, or until Nov. 
25, 1929. 

The decision was made by the board in the 
claim for compensation by the woman for the 
death of her husband, who was killed by a stroke 
o lightning while at work for the Carnegie Steel 

0. 

The claim when filed opened up a new matter 
for decision by the board. After quoting decisions 
in similar cases in other states the decision of 
the board concluded: 

“There is no question but that the death or 
injury by lightning constitutes an accident. We 
are compelled to consider the question as to 
whether or not a given injury arose out of the 
nature of the employment, because of the fact 
that our law has not adopted these words, but 
rather confines our inquiry solely to whether or 
not the employee at the time was in the course 
of his employment for the master. 

These facts are admitted of record in this case, 
s9 that we only have to turn to Sec. 301, Art. III 
of the Pennsylvania compensation act of 1915. 
The facts admitted bring this case within the 
provisions of that section which provides that the 
employer shall pay ‘compensation for personal 
injury to, or for the death of, such employee by 
an accident, in the course of his employment with- 
out regard to negligence, according to the sched- 
ule continued in Sec. 306 and 307.’ ” 

In another opinion, the compensation board 
declares it has no authority to make an order for 
payment of one-third of the amount of compen- 
sation allowed for the loss of an eye because an 
oculist estimates that the normal vision of an 
eye of an employee has been diminished one-third. 

The decision was on appeal of the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie R.R. in the claim of a car-shop 
employee, whose eye was injured by dirt dropping 
from the floor of a car under repair. He was 
able to resume work in 20 days, but it was 
admitted that his vision had been impaired 
one-third. 

“We do not find in the act any power to 
graduate an award between provisions of the 
act,” says the opinion. “If in this particular case 
the lowered vision had not reduced the earning 
power of the claimant then there can be no 
compensation based upon any other consideration 
than actual loss. 

The board has no power to make such an 
order nor even suggest such a disposition of the 
ease. If, however, the defendant desires to make 
such a contribution to the claimant there is noth- 
ing in the law to prevent him from doing so.” 


Major Operation Is Defined 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board on Oct. 9 
adopted the following definition of the term 
“major surgical operation.” The definition was 
drafted by Dr. Francis D. Patterson, chief of the 
Division of Hygiene of the Bureau of Inspection 
of the Department of Labor and Industry, with 
the assistance of the following committee of 
physicians: Dr. John M. Baldy, president, Bureau 
of Medical Licensure and Education of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; Dr. John B. McAllis- 
ter, president, State Medical Society, Harrisburg ; 
Dr. W. L. Estes, surgeon to St. Luke’s Hospital, 
South Bethlehem; Dr. Robert G. Le Conte, sur- 
geon to Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadelphia; Dr. 
Edward Martin, professor of surgery, University 
Hospital, Philadelphia. 

“A major operation is a surgical procedure 
which entails immediate serious consequences to 
the patient and which requires skill and training 
to perform and includes: 

1. The setting of fractures of long bones and 
reducing of sublaxations, providing accuracy and 
efficiency of reduction be demonstrated by x-ray 
taken before and after surgical treatment. 

2. All operative proceedures, other than finger 
and toe amputations, cleansing, draining and 
ciosing wounds, evacuating pus by incisions, and 
manipulating and reduction of uncomplicated dis- 
locations, the treatment of uncomplicated frac- 
tured ribs, the removal of superficial foreign 
bodies from the eyes, and the removal of sub- 
cutaneous foreign bodies. 

All fees for a major surgical operation shall 
be limited to such charges as are reasonable for 
similar treatment of injured persons of like stand- 
ard of living in the same community, and where 
such treatment is paid for by the injured person 
himself the charges, including hospital service, to 
be paid by the employer, not in any case to 
exceed the sum of $75.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—The removal of a group of railroad 
yards was recently started by the Lehigh Valley 
RR. at Jeddo to make room for the G. B, Markle 
Co.’s mining operations. This firm’s coal meas- 
ures underlie the yards and the surface will be 
stripped to uncover the coal. 


Wilkes-Barre—Unable to agree on the right of 
the operators to raise the price of ‘the coal sold 
to miners, the Anthracite Mine Conciliation Board 
recently referred the question to the umpire. This 
question is a general one affecting the entire 
anthracite region. The miners contend that coal 
comes under the category of supplies which, 
according to the agreement of May, 1916, shall 
not be increased in price during the term of the 
agreement, which is for the next four years. The 
operators take an opposite view, asserting that 
coal sold to miners cannot in any way be con- 
sidered as a mining supply. These they claim are 
only«those things which the miner uses in his 
work. 


Carbondale—The Coalbrook breaker of the Hud- 
son Coal Co., which has been closed down for 
repairs since Apr. 15 last, recently resumed 
operations. This breaker has been practically 
rebuilt. The latest devices employed in coal 
preparation have been installed therein, including 
the jig system of washing. 


Bituminous 


Brownsville—Men for the mines are scarce 
in Fayette City and vicinity. The Fayette City 
and Apollo mines are working only about 300 
men between them. These two operations at one 
time employed approximately 750 men. Other 
mines in the district are similarly affected. 


Ralphton—The Quemahoning Coal Co. is mak- 
ing a number of improvements at its Ralphton 
mine, which when completed will make this place 
one of the most modern in the western section 
of Pennsylvania. At No. 5 mine a mixed pres- 
sure high-speed turbine, driving a Crocker- 
Wheeler generator, is being installed. This will 
be operated by exhaust steam from the power 
house, and will supply power for mines Nos. 
45 0and 4. 


Connellsville—In spite of the continued short- 
age of labor in the Connellsville coke region, 
the region is producing well over 400,000 tons 
per week. All plants have recently been able 
to show a slightly higher operating efficiency. 


Bosweli—The Allen Coal Co., one of Somerset 
County’s new coal-mining firms, will shortly 
open a new plant in Jenner Township. 


Freeport—The influx of Southern negroes, which 
has been in progress for some time, by reason of 
the activities of labor agents for Northern rail- 
roads, mining and manufacturing industries, is 
about to be halted, according to information 
reaching large employers of labor around here. 
The states of Georgia, Alabama and Mississippi, 
which have been hard hit by the outflow of black 
labor, have united to halt the exodus. Labor 
agents say they are being seriously interfered with 
and that hundreds of negroes are being arrested 
and detained on various charges to prevent their 
leaving for the North. Practically all the South- 
ern negroes here are working at good wages and 
have given little trouble thus far. 


Jerome—Prompt arrival of firemen from Johns- 
town, Boswell and other mining towns recently 
averted the destruction of the town. The loss 
will be in the neighborhood of $30,000. The fire 
started at 7 o’clock in the evening in a livery 
stable and before its progress was arrested ten 
buildings were consumed. At the outbreak of 
the fire the miners employed in the town formed a 
volunteer brigade that fought the flames until 
apparatus arrived from nearby towns. Dynamite 
and other explosives used by the miners were 
carried to places of safety, but oil stored in the 
cellars assisted the progress of the flames. Jerome 
has about 600 population and is chiefly owned by 
the Quemahoning Coal Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Mine operators along the Kanawha 
& Michigan RR. are experiencing a severe car 
shortage. Coal from some of the mines has been 
loaded into barges on the Kanawha River and 
will be shipped to Southern markets by that 
route. On Cabin Creek where all the mines are 
on a development basis, it is impossible to ship 
even 50 per cent. of the normal production be- 
cause of the scarcity of cars. Shortage of both 
cars and men is also reported from the Logan 
fields. An increase of 30 per cent. in production 
would be possible if the men and cars were 
available. 

Many West Virginia towns still have cases of 
trachoma, according to a current report of the 
State Department of Health. It is reported that 
an investigation revealed the presence of 13 
cases among 51 members of miners’ families. 
Among 252 other persons examined in five mining 
towns, 12 were found with the disease. Mine 
doctors are urged to examine miners and their 
families, instruct them concerning the dangers 
of infection from family and public towels, and 
urge early operation. 


‘Omar—The Main Island Creek Coal Co. is build- 
ing 20 new houses for its employees. 
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Logan—The mines in this field are operating 
up to the supply of cars and men, but the output 
could be increased by nearly 30 per cent. with- 
out additional mines, provided men and cars were 
available. Where employers are to secure men 
and how the railroad is to furnish the cars when 
new mines are opened on the latter’s extension, 
are things which cannot now be foretold. 


Kayford—The mines on Cabin Creek are ex- 
periencing difficulty in securing building ma- 
terial for new houses, the construction of which 
was made necessary by the recent flood. The 
mines are, however, shipping coal regularly. 


KENTUCKY 


Pikeville—The damage suit of M. M. Edwards 
against the Borderland Coal Co., of Borderland, 
W. Va., near the Kentucky line for personal in- 
juries in the Pike County Circuit Court recently 
resulted in a verdict for $1,200 against the coal 
company. . 


Hazard—The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. has opened a station at Raccoon 3 mi. from 
here where the Columbus Coal Mining Co. is 
overhauling the old plant of the Douglas Coal Co. 
Regular freight and express service has been put 
into operation. 


Pineville—R. A. Childs, of Mt. Sterling, acting 
with Clarence Williamson, of Lexington, and N. R. 
Patterson, of Pineville, as attorneys for the credi- 
tors in the bankruptcy proceedings of the Con- 
tinental Coal Corporation, a $2,000,000 Bell 
County concern, has entered a motion in the 
Federal court at Knoxville, Tenn., asking that the 
voluntary bankruptcy proceedings in that state 
be set aside in favor of involuntary proceedings 
in Kentucky. In case the ruling of the Tennessee 
court is against the creditors an appeal will be 
taken, it is stated. 


Middlesboro—The power house and other build- 
ings of the Monarch Coal Co. near here were 
destroyed by fire on Oct. 6. The loss is estimated 
at $5,000 to $8,000. The origin of the fire is 
unknown. 


Frankfort—Authority to carry their own work- 
men’s compensation insurance under the recently 
enacted Kentucky law has been given by the board 
to the Log Mountain Coal Co., of Harrison, and 
to the Elkhorn & Consolidated Coal and Coke Co. 
The law is operating smoothly, having been effec- 
tive since Aug. 1. Altogether 2,650 accident 
cases have been reported to the state board, of 
which 150 have been settled and out of which only 
one contest has developed. This contest hinges 
on the date of the accident, the person presenting 
the claim having been unable to prove that the 
accident occurred before Aug. 1, when the law 
became effective. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Four hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars is the sum offered by John S. Jones, 
Chicago, Ill., coal operator, for the stocks, bonds 
and properties of the Buckeye Coal and Railway 
Co. and the Ohio Land and Railway Co., which 
the Hocking Valley and Chesapeake & Ohio rail- 
roads will ask United States Circuit Judges War- 
rington, Knappen and Denison for permission to 
accept. 

Disclosure as to the exact amount offered by 
Jones for these securities was made in an answer 
filed in United States District Court at Cincinnati 
by the Central Trust Co., of New York, which is 
the trustee under the mortgage of the Ohio Land 
and Railway Co., securing its issue of 20,000 
bonds, dated Mar. 1, 1889. In its answer 
the trust company says that of this issue of 
bonds $16,156,000 face value have been authorized 
and delivered and that all of these bonds, with 
the exception of $130,000 face value, which have 
been retired by operation of the sinking fund, 
are in the hands of a large number of firms and 
corporations as bona fide holders for value. These 
holders, the trustee says, are in no way connected 
with the management or control of the Hocking 
Valley Railway Co., so far as it has knowledge. 
Court is asked to inquire fully into the value of 
the two coal companies and to ascertain whether 
the amount offered by Jones is full and fair 
value and if it is the best offer that can be 
obtained. 


Athens—The New York Coal Co. has filed three 
suits in the Franklin County court against the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co., asking $21,100 alleged 
to be due on back royalties on the New York 
properties leased to the Sunday Creek Co. Judg- 
ments of about $30,000 are said to have been 
ose: already for royalties claimed prior to 
1915. 


Nelsonville—Several mines in this vicinity 
which have been out of commission for some time 
are being placed in shape for working, and will 
add largely to the output in this district. The 
mines known as Nos. 207 and 209 are being 
placed in shape, the latter after being flooded by 
an opening into an old mine. The Floodwood 
mine is also being gone over. 


ILLINOIS 


Carlinville—Valerian Shimkus was_ recently 
given a verdict in the Circuit Court against the 
Superior Coal Co. for $5,250 for personal injuries 
sustained in one of the company’s mines at Gil- 
lespie, Ill. The coal company entered a motion 
for a new trial. 
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Gillespie—L. Grabner, of Sawyerville, in skin- 
ning a mine mule that had been turned over to 
him by the Superior Coal Co., found under the 
animal’s skin, at the shoulder, a 14% karat dia- 
mond. It is supposed to have been placed thére 
after the animal’s death to conceal it. No one 
has claimed it. 


Collinsville—Several suits have been brought 
by railroad companies here against Alton coal 
dealers fur demurrage. The suits are the out- 
growth of a dispute as to whether the railroads 
are entitled to pay for car service. An attempt 
was made some time ago to reach an agreement 
and it was understood that the dealers would pay 
but the filing of the suits indicates that there has 
been no settlement. 


Belleville—Operations have been resumed in the 
Royal, Rentchler and Freeburg mines, in the 
Belleville district, after an idleness of more than 
a year. The Royal and Rentchler shafts are on 
the Louisville & Nashville R.R. and are manned 
by Belleville miners. The Freeburg mine is at 
Freeburg, on the Illinois Central. These three 
shafts and the Senior mine at Belleville have 
passed under the control of John Henderson, 
president of the West Virginia Coal Co., of 
St. Louis. The output of the four mines will be 
about 2,000 tons per day. 


Quincy—The Ohio Coal Co. has located a vein 
of coal on the Elizabeth Moore farm, 1% mi. 
east of Beverly, according to a memorandum and 
diagram filed in the office of Recorder James 
Buffington here. The papers are signed by J. H. 
Masson, superintendent of the company. The 
coal was found when the company was boring for 
oil. It is 100 ft. below the surface and is 4 ft. 
thick. This is the first coal that has been found 
in the county at the 100-ft. level. The quality 
is said to be excellent. The Moore farm is 7 mi. 
from a railroad. Efforts will be made to strike 
the vein nearer the railroad, in which event a 
company will be organized to develop it. 


Edwardsville—Workmen recently began pumping 
out the Henrietta coal mine northwest of town, 
so that prospective buyers might enter the work- 
ings to see their condition. This mine is now 
owned by an East St. Louis firm, which has sev- 
eral prospective purchasers for the mine. 


Tamaroa—Coal options have been taken on 
several hundred acres of land a short distance 
east of town and the interested parties will, it is 
reported, within a short time begin boring to 
ascertain the thickness of the coal beds and the 
quality of the coal underlying the surface. The 
first borehole will be put down on the farm 
% William George, about two miles east of 
own. 


ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Suit asking damages in the sum of 
$51,300 has been filed against the Greenwood Coal 
Co. by John Bernardo, miner, who alleges that 
on Sept. 17, 1915, while working on the tipple, a 
switch was thrown without warning and his foot 
was badly crushed. 


OKLAHOMA 


Tulsa—With the sale of the Mohawk Mining 
Co.’s interests in Tulsa County to the Fargo Con- 
tracting Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., comes the 
announcement that this company will spend 
$2,000,000 in uncovering the surface beds of coal 
in the vicinity of Dawson and that coal mining in 
this county will take on larger proportions than 
ever before. In taking over the Mohawk com- 
pany’s interests, the Fargo company purchased 
the big steam shovel, said to be the largest of its 
kind in the world, which has been engaged in 
removing the earth from the surface beds of coal. 
Officials of the Fargo company announce that they 
will purchase other steam shovels like this one 
and all will be put to work at once. While it is 
declared by coal men in this section that the 
contract of the Fargo company to uncover a large 
area of surface coal does not mean newly dis- 
covered deposits, it is freely admitted that such 
wholesale operations will likely uncover new and 
hitherto undiscovered beds. It is estimated that 
it will take three big shovels working steadily all 
the time for at least five years to uncover the 
deposits taken over by the Fargo company. 


WASHINGTON 


Seattle—The big coal mines at Issaquah, about 
12 mi. from Seattle, embracing 1,280 acres, have 
been purchased by F. B. Lack and P. C. Kittle, 
of California, who, with their associates, have 
organized the King Coal Co., Inc., which will start 
operations at once. This mine was formerly 
owned by German interests who spent about 
$1,000,000 in developing and equipping the prop- 
erty making it one of the best equipped properties 
in the state. The German company got into 
financial difficulty at the outbreak of the war, 
and the Northern Bank and Trust Co. acquired 
title as trustee for the mortgage under foreclosure 
proceedings. Now all these interests have been 
acquired by the King Coal Mining Co. The prop- 
erty is equipped and developed for a daily capac- 
ity of 1,500 tons and the present development 
shows coal enough to maintain a production of 
1,000 tons a day for a period of 50 yr. The 
mine will give employment to about 200 men. 
The management of the property will be in the 
hands of P. C. Kittle. 
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electra seen nsnanrescheescsspteteiech sous temszueruzastadl 
S. Makawags, of the Japanese Imperial Bureau 

of Mines, recently visited the anthracite coal 

mines in the vicinity of Pottsville, Penn. 


C. W. Hays, formerly with Boyts, Porter & Co., 
Connellsville, Penn., is now associated with the 
Ross Mechanical Supply Co., Ross and Water St., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., in charge of the pump 
department. 
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Hamilton Bolen, aged 43, was recently found 
dead in his bed from heart disease. For six 
years Mr. Bolen had worked in the Atlas Coke 
Co.’s mine, near Waltersburg, Penn., without 
an accident. He also took a five-mile walk daily. 
During the two weeks preceding his death he 
had worked 21 shifts and walked 70 mi. to and 
from the mines. 


Philip Goodwill, of Bramwell, W. Va., died 
recently at his home from what is believed to 
have been a broken blood vessel in the brain. 
He was born at Gold Mine Gap, Penn., in 1852. 
Coming to West Virginia in 1887, where with 
his father, he opened the mines of the Goodwill 
Coal and Coke Co., at Goodwill, and was actively 
engaged as general manager of the company 
until 1897, when these mines were sold. The 
following three years he was engaged as the 
president of the Pocahontas Co., after which 
he retired from active business. At the 
time of his death he was a director of the Poca- 
hontas Consolidated Collieries Co., in which 
capacity he had served since the organization 
of that firm. He was also interested in a num- 
ber of other enterprises. He is survived. by his 
wife and three sons, also by two brothers, both 
residing in Shamokin, Penn. 
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Louisville, Ky.—The Dixie Coal and Coke Co., 
with a capital stock of $5,000, has been incor- 
porated. The incorporators are H. G. Petrie, 
T. W. Barker and C. G. Petrie. The debt limit 
is placed at $15,000. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Coal Club will 
have a meeting Monday evening, Oct. 16, at the 
American Annex, at which Fire Chief Henderson 
will talk about the work of the fire department 
and show stereopticon pictures. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Columbus Coal Mining Co., 
one of the largest in the Hazard field, has let 
contracts for the erection of 100 miners’ houses 
at the new plant 1 mi. below Hazard in “The 
Bend.” Work is to start at once. 


Portsmouth, Ohio—The Portsmouth Solvay Coke 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of 
$2,000,000, to operate coke ovens. The incorpora- 
tors are Alexander Glass, J. G. Hazard, H. G. 
Battelle, J. C. Miller and J. H. Frantz. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—A committee of the South- 
ern Coal Operators’ Association has been in. 
structed to present an appeal to the Interstate 
Commerce Commisison to compel Southern rail- 
roads to return coal cars from Northern and 
Eastern districts. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—Operators of the southwestern 
Virginia coal fields contiguous to the Kentucky 
border say the coal-car shortage which has been 
injuring the business of mining for several weeks 
shows much improvement at this time. From five 
days per week all the coal operations are now 
running every day in the week, with some night 
shifts. 


Louisville, Ky.—Several thousand answers were 
received to the invitation of the Wallins Creek 
Coal Co. to the public to submit a trade name 
for the coal mined and sold by the company. 
The company at length determined on a matter- 
of-fact name, which advertised the coal, and it 
will be sold as ‘‘Wallins Creek Coal.’”’ The winner 
gets 100 bushels of the coal she named. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Danger of a coal shortage dur- 
ing the winter months is regarded as serious by coal 
men, unless a stage of the river which will permit 
the shipment of coal by that medium is had soon, 
or unless the present car shortage in the West 
Virginia and eastern Kentucky mining districts is 
remedied. The heavy demand from the Northwest, 
coupled with the crippling of the Cabin Creek 
District, has aggravated the situation, and the 
trade is extremely pessimistic over the prospects 
for meeting a normally heavy winter demand. 


Washington, D. C.—Freight tariffs of the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton R.R. providing for 
the nonabsorption of switching charges of con- 
necting lines at Cincinnati on carload shipments 
of coal when destined to local stations on the 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western R.R. were 
recently suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission from Oct. 1 until Jan. 29 next. Under 
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the present rules connecting lines switching 
charges on such traffic are absorbed by the Cin- 
cinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. The Commission 
will conduct an investigation into the reasonable- 
ness of the proposed change. 


St. Louis, Mo.—In the suit of the White Oak 
Coal Co. against the Ed E. Squier Co., in the 
Circuit Court, in which the White Oak company 
sought to collect $2,766.94 alleged to have been 
lost by the White Oak Co. by reason of the failure 
of the Squier company to accept consignments of 
New River Smokeless coal, a verdict has been 
rendered in favor of the plaintiff for $193.98 on 
the first count and in favor of the defendant on 
the second count. All costs subsequent to tender 
on first count and all costs on the second count 
are assessed against the plaintiff. The suit grew 
out of a dispute about the quality of the coal 
furnished. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals has been asked to consent to the sale 
to John S. Jones, of Chicago, of the various prop- 
erties of the Buckeye Coal and Railway Co. anu 
the Ohio Land and Railway Co., including stocks, 
bonds and realty, for $450,000. The securities 
are those which the Hocking Valley Railroad Co. 
and the Chesapeake & Ohio own in their capac- 
ity as members of the so-called coal trust, which 
has been ordered by the court to be dissolved. 
The two companies specifically deny the jurisdic- 
tion of the court to compel them to surrender 
these securities, but admit their willingness to 
follow the precedent set in the Sunday Creek case. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The appeal of Richard 
Jones, of Exeter, a former mine foreman for the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., from the decision of the 
Superior Court, directing his trial on the charge 
of receiving money from a miner, has been refused 
consideration by the Supreme Court and the case 
will likely be tried at the next term of the crim- 
inal court in Luzerne County. This case has 
attracted considerable attention since the arrest 
of the mine foreman on complaint of Miss Emily 
Johnson, a social worker, several months ago, 
charging him with receiving money from mine 
emiployees. When a true bill was found the in- 
dictment was dismissed by the lower court as 
being defective. The commonwealth took the 
appeal to the Superior Court, which reversed the 
judge of Luzerne County and directed trial of the 
case. 


Coral, Penn.—Early in October the Wharton 
Coke Co.’s plant at Coral, Indiana County, Penn., 
consisting of 300 ovens and 2,500 acres of coal, 
was purchased and taken over by the Potter Coal 
and Coke Co., a recently organized corporation. 
The future promises a successful operation of the 
property, with better working and living con- 
ditions for the workmen and their families at 
Coral. The Potter Coal & Coke Co. is made 
up of men who thoroughly understand the 
coal and coke business, and who have had years 
of experience in thé mining of coal and _ the 
manufacture of high-grade foundry coke. They 
will modernize their Indiana County property and 
intend to install modern methods of coal prepara- 
tion and will put on the market several selected 
grades of steam and domestic coal as well as 
high-grade coke. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Western Maryland Rail- 
way Co. on Oct. 4 placed an order for 2,000 steel 
hopper cars with the Pullman Co., of Pullman, 
Ill. The new equipment will require an expendi- 
ture of approximately $3,000,000. The present 
order makes 5,000 new steel hoppers which the 
Western Maryland has purchased within the last 
eight months. Last Fall 3,000 hoppers were 
beught from the Pullman company and all of 
these have been delivered. The increasing coal 
tonnage of the Western Maryland necessitated the 
purchase of additional equipment. New branch 
lines have been placed in operation touching min- 
ing properties from which the railway company 
has not heretofore drawn traffic. Still another 
branch will be finished in January, and the busi- 


ness handled over this line will further the com- 


pany’s fuel traffic. 


Toronto, Canada—For some years there have 
been complaints in the Maritime provinces that 
sailing vessels in the coasting trade were not 
getting their fair share of coal cargoes, but were 
being discriminated against in favor of steamers. 
The question engaged the attention of the Prince 
Edward Island legislature which last session 
passed a resolution calling for a royal com- 
mission to look into the matter. In compliance 
with this request the Canadian government has 
appointed a commission consisting of Wilfrid 
Tupper, inspector of subsidized steamship serv- 
ices; Sir Archibald Tibbits, officer in charge of 
harbor commissions; and J. F. McDonald, customs 
collector of New Glasgow, N. S., to investigate 
and report upon conditions with regard to the 
delivery of cargoes of coal to the coasting vessels 
in the Maritime provinces. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., 
of Columbus, has opened an agency with the 
Gustin-Bacon Manafacturing Co., a large and 
old-established firm of. Kansas City, in order to 
establish closer co-operation with its customers 
in Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, and improve 
the service there. The Gustin-Bacon Co. will 
earry a line of Jeffrey transmission machinery, 
chains, buckets, ete., in stock. J. S. Davidson, 
who has spent several years in the sales and 
engineering departments of the Jeffrey company 
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has associated himself with the Gustin-Bacon Co. 
and will handle all inquiries for Jeffrey products. 
His experience and training in the application o. 
these products will enable him to be of great 
assistance to customers in solving their problems 
in elevating, conveying and transmission machin- 
ery, also crushing, pulverizing and screening 
equipment. 


Washington, D. C.—A fourth section order has 
been entered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission granting the application of the Baltimore 
& Ohio Southwestern R.R. to charge lower rates 
on coal from West Virginia and Kentucky mines 
to destinations connecting with the Norfolk & 
Western, than to the intermediate points. The 
commission in this connection ordered: ‘‘That the 
petitioners herein be, and they are hereby, author- 
ized to establish rates on bituminous and cannel 
coal, carloads, from stations on the lines of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. named in its 
tariff I. C. C. No. 6,543 and from stations on 
the Sandy Valley & Elkhorn Ry. and the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. to Hillsboro, Ohio, 
via the route of the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western R.R., the same as the rates contemporane- 
ously in effect on like traffic from and to the same 
points via the more direct route through Kenova, 
W. Va., and the Norfolk & Western Ry., and to 
maintain higher rates to intermediate points, pro- 
vided that the present rates to the said interme- 
diate points shall not be exceeded.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912. 
of Coal Age, published weekly at New York, N. Y., 

for October 1, 1916. 
State of New York 
County of New York § 5°: 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Chester W. Dibble, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Vice-President of Hill Publishing Co., Publishers 
of Coal Age, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regu- 
tra printed on the reverse of this form, to 
wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor and business man- 
ager are: 

Publisher, Hill Publishing Company, 10th Ave. at 
36th St., New York, N. Y. 

Editor, Floyd W. Parsons, 10th Ave. at 36th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Managing Editor, Floyd W. Parsons, 10th Ave. at 
36th St., New York, N. Y. 

Business Manager, Joseph E. Sample, 10th Ave. 
at 36th St., New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owners are: 

Hill Publishing Company, 10th Ave. at 36th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Owners of 1% or more of Stock Issued. 

Estate of John A. Hill, 10th Ave. at 36th St., 

New York. 
ele J. Baldwin, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New 
York. 

Fred R. Low, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. 

John McGhie, 10th Ave. at 36th St., New York. 

Fred S. Weatherby, 1600 Beacon St., Brookline, 


Mass. 
Frederick A. Halsey, 356 W. 120th St., New 
Yorks Ney, 


G. Eugene Sly, 50 Union Sq., New York, N. Y. 

Frederick W. Gross, 215 E. 11th St., Erie, Penn. 

Emma B. Hill, 80 Munn Ave., East Orange, N. J. 

The remaining stock is owned by 91 stockhold- 
ers who own less than 1% each, 73 of whom 
are employees -of the company. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages 
or other securities are: Mortgage on building, 
Dime Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and se- 
curity holders contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company, but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which stockholders and_ security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and _ securities 
in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner ; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation has 
any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds or other securities than as so stated by 


him. CHESTER W. DIBBLE, 
Vice-President, Hill Publishing Co. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me, this 29th 


day of September, 1916. 
[Seal] . RICHARD L. MURPHY. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1917.) 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Efforts to increase anthracite production meet 
with small success. Bituminous market shows 
the erratic features incident to abnormal condi- 
tions. Insistent demand for Pittsburgh district 
coals in the Eastern markets. Flurries of excited 
buying in the Middle West. 

Anthracite—Urgent pressure for coal continues 
the dominating feature of the hard-coal market. 
The closest scrutiny of the situation fails to 
disclose any chance of a possible reaction, with 
the exception that the abnormally heavy buying 
at this time may result in the accumulation of 
sufficient stock to relieve the pressure next month. 
In spite of the efforts to increase production, 
the current statement, of anthracite shipments 
issued this week indicates that these efforts have 
not met with much success. Although the Sep- 
tember shipments show a slight increase over 
August, and a substantial gain for the nine 
months’ period of this year as compared with 
last year, the respective tonnages for September 
of this year and last year show a discouraging 
loss in the current statement, indicating a re- 
duced capacity at the mines. In the big con- 
suming districts of the Central East, the market 
is, of course, active but fairly normal, and there 
is a general feeling that there will be adequate 
supplies if it is possible to make proper distri- 
bution. In the Middle West anthracite is so 
short that some of the consumers are beginning 
to: substitute Western grades, in spite of which 
the demand continues as urgent as ever, due 
largely to the delayed ordering. 

Bituminous—The market continues to show all 
the erratic features characteristic of abnormal 
conditions. Stocks are apparently at an irreducible 
minimum with some manufacturing interests work- 
ing on dangerously small margins, prices continue 
to advance in nearly every field, producing in- 
terests show no prospects of being able to in- 
crease outputs, while the car scarcity is becom- 
ing so acute that the railroads are beginning 
to declare embargoes against shipments off their 
respective lines, and agencies are exceedingly 
hard pressed to secure sufficient equipmnt to 
meet their contract obligations. Evidence of the 
unsettled eondition of the market is seen in 
the disruption of the customary channels of trade, 
such as, for instance, the shipment of Ohio and 
Pittsburgh coal into the New York market. Pre- 
dictions as to the future trend are generally 
vague, with the exception that all are agreed that 
further advances are undoubtedly in sight. 

Lake Market—The most significant development 
of the past week has been an insistent demand for 
Pittsburgh distriet coal in the East; some very 
fancy prices are being offered on this business 
but the tonnages involved are relatively small 
and these prices can scarcely be considered the 
true market. The stringency grows more intense 
each week, and it is now closely bordering on a 
runaway situation, with a coal famine threatened 
in some sections. Assurances of a heavy con- 
sumption in the iron and steel districts is having 
a potent influence on the general market. Con- 
ditions have been further accentuated by exag- 
gerated newspaper reports which have created 
a fictitious demand and made prices so erratic 
that purchases should be subjected to the most 
careful scrutiny. The slowing up in the Lake 
movement occasioned by the genral shortage is 
well substantiated by the current statement of 
shipments through the canals, which show a 
heavy decline. 
to the very strong situation now prevailing in 
view of the fact that the weather has been com- 
paratively mild and the advent of lower tempera- 
tures will undoubtedly stiffen the market up still 
further. 

Middlewest—Mines in this section are running 
generally 60 days behind on orders, and there 
are occasional fiurries of very excited buying. 
Conservative observers are of the opinion that 
the situation has never been more active in the 
last 25 years, though operators are not deriving 
any very great benefit due to the scarcity of coal 
occasioned by car and labor shortages. Ship- 
ments to the Northwest continue to increase, and 
it is now a generally accepted fact that the 
supplies at the upper Lake ports will fall sub- 
stantially below requirements unless there should 
be a most unusually mild winter. Prices are 
fluctuating over a wide range, but there is so 
little spot coal available that the business nego- 
tiated is at a minimum so that even these quo- 
tations are purely nominal. The car situation 
becomes more serious as the season advances. 

A Year Ago—Anthracite distribution at record 
rates for the season and prices stiffer. Growing 
labor and car shortages are features of the bitu- 
minous situation. Substantial advance in vessel 
rates restricts exports. Consumption in iron and 
steel lines at maximum rate. 


Particular significance attaches - 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Boston News Bureau—The more one studies the 
new phase of the German submarine situation the 
more one is compelled to believe that Germany 
has acted within her rights. The same thing 
has happened in European waters many times. 
The only way it seems different to us is that this 
time it was near. our shores. But whenever 
German submarines get active it throws a chiil 
over this country and the world. There are too 
many favorable conditions, however, for people 
to lose their heads. The greatest era of industrial 
prosperity the country ever saw is a matter of 
record, and the profits piling up are a source of 
strength, both present and prospective. The atten- 
tion of the country will shortly be focussed on 
the national election. This cannot do otherwise 
than exercise a pronounced influence upon senti- 
ment. The decrease of 137,773 tons in the unfilled 
tornage of the United States Steel Corporation 
Sept. 30, compared with the previous month, is cf 
nc improtance considering that the unfilled ton- 
hage now stands at 9,522,584 tons. 


Steel Orders—The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion reports a decrease of 137,773 tons during 
September in the amount of unfilled orders on 
hand. At the end of the month the total of for- 
ward business on the books aggregated 9,522,584 
tons. The falling off was not expected in steel 
circles, although the increase that was looked for 
Was expected to be small. The corporation, like 
other steel companies, has been refusing many 
thousands of tons of business weekly, and it is 
not considered desirable to line up contracts much 
in excess of 9,500,000 tons with the mills working 
at capacity. A year ago bookings amounted to 
5,317,618 tons, and on June 30 they totaled 
$9,640,458 tons. 


Marshall Field & Co.—\Wholesale shipments of 
dry goods for the current week have been in 
larger volume than for the corresponding period 
or past years. Road sales for immediate delivery 
show good gains over the same week 1915. Con- 
tinued heavy buying for spring indicates that 
merchants have every confidence in the continu- 
ance of good business. Merchants have visited 
the market in larger numbers than a year ago. 
Collections for the week are above normal. Prices 
are firm and advancing. 


Bradstreet—Quick time continues the marching 
order in practically every line of endeavor, with 
new and higher levels being attained, to the 
tune, however, of soaring prices, penalties, by the 
way, of superabundant prosperity in the face of 
short crops or straitened supplies of raw mate- 
rials. The cry is that there are not enough cars 
to haul commodities, that there is not enough 
labor to hasten production, and there are not 
enough goods to supply insistent demands. Wants, 
apparently, are insatiable, current demand being 
for present needs, for winter, for the holidays 
and for next spring. Consequently current reports 
merely accentuate those regarding past activity, 
and it is evident that jobbing trade, mail-order 
business and distribution by retail dealers is of 
record proportions. Buying for the holidays is 
active and fall festivals have accelerated the pace. 


Dun—It is an economic phenomenon that the 
highest prices of modern times, while causing 
natural hesitancy in certain quarters, fail to 
check the growth of business. Costs in many 
lines, in spite of the previous extensive advance, 
are still rising steadily and in some cases rapidly, 
yet each week the magnitude of demand, continu- 
ing after months of unprecedented buying, be- 
comes more noteworthy. There is not an industry 
of any importance in which orders, following much 
less than the customary summer abatement, are 
not again increasing, and if in some branches the 
expansion is limited it is principally because of 
the inability or disinclination of manufacturers to 
commit themselves further. Commercial failures 
this week in the United States are 261 against 
284 last week, 289 the preceding week, and 343 
the corresponding week last year. 


Dry Goods Economist—In all lines of dry goods 
the market situation is becoming more and more 
serious. Numbers of converters, jobbers and re- 
tailers who hitherto have held off persistently are 
now coming into the market for spring supplies 
and, realizing the results of their delay, are 
absolutely besieging the mills, selling agents—in 
fact, anyone who has the goods—to accept their 
orders. The higher the price the greater seems 
to be the desire of such buyers to provide for 
their prospective wants. Both because of this 
increased demand and on account of the continu- 
ance, or rather intensification, of conditions which 
have long prevailed, prices on all lines are still ad- 
yancing. Yet many manufacturers show increased 
unwillingness to accept orders and many others 
will not accept contracts extending over so long 
a period as buyers desire. 
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MARKET OPINIONS 


Kingsbury-Sheperd Coal Co. (by H. N. Kings- 
bury, President), Indianapolis, Ind.—The current 
market is very unusual on account of the car situ- 
ation, and the heavy demand for coal. There is 
no indication of a return to normal conditions 
for at least 60 days from date, Oct. 5. The 
prompt movement is light, and the contract move- 
ment very unsatisfactory because of the inade- 
quate car supply. Prices on contract are slightly 
above those of last year, but in the spot market 
they are excessively high. Generally, conditions 
are very unsatisfactory, though this may be 
accounted for by the poor car supply and strong 
demand which in our opinion will increase rather 
than decrease. 

The Harlan Coal Co. (by K. U. McGuire, Presi- 
dent, Louisville, Ky.—The current situation looks 
like a runaway market which will continue 
through the entire fall and winter. In our opinion 
the railroad tie-up has been merely postponed by 
the Adamson bill. Operators have scarcely any- 
thing except domestic coal for sale. Most manu- 
facturing interests are depending on _ current 
arrivals to keep their plants going. On what 
little free coal there is available prices are about 
50c. per ton higher than a year ago. The arrival 
of winter with the railroad trouble still impending 
will make conditions due to car shortage still 
more acute, and only a sudden stoppage of general 
business can bring about a readjustment to more 
stable conditions. 4 } 

Breese-Trenton Mining Co. (by A. H. Beddoe, 
General Sales Agent), St. Louis, Mo.—The current 
market is satisfactory, with prices bullish and the 
movement very good. Prices on both spot and 
contract are higher than a year ago. The car 
supply is below normal, and the outlook is for 
continued car shortage and high priees. 

White Oak Fuel Co. (by Thomas R. Hanis, 
Manager), St. Louis, Mo.—The market is high, 
owing to car shortage and large demand from 
steam plants. The outlook is for still higher 
prices. Contract prices are 10 to 15¢. above last 
year on contracts placed early in the summer, but 
the current market is 50c. higher. As a result 
of the car shortage, some of the Illinois mines are 
only running two days a week. Most of the lead- 
ing coal carriers in this district are apparently 
short of equipment. 

Piedmont & Georges Creek Coal Co. (by S. J. 
Bohannon), New York—The situation is largely 
a speculative one with prices forced too high. 
The outlook is good with prices ranging 50c. up 
and down. The prompt movement is slow on 
account of the car and labor shortage, and the 
eontract movement is as good as could be expected, 
considering the current business. Spot prices are 
$1 to $1.50 higher than last year, and contract 
figures about 25¢c. up. There is every indication 
of an active winter for the companies, but free 
coal will be so limited that the net gain will 
be small. 

Linton Collieries Co. (by M. E. Mogg), Indian- 
apolis, Ind.—The current market is very good with 
the outlook the same, and the movement, both 
prompt and contract, good. Spot prices are 25 
to 40 per cent. higher than a year ago and con- 
tract prices up 10 per cent. There is a car short- 
age in Indiana, mines only getting about 60 per 
cent. of their regular car supply. : 

E. L. Hedstrom Co. (by E. C. Roberts), Buffalo, 
N. Y.—The current situation is abnormal, the out- 
look uncertain, and both the prompt and contract 
movements poor. Current prices in the spot 
market are fully $2 above this time last year. 
Shortage of cars, scarcity of labor, poor movement 
on the part of the railroads, and the unpre- 
cedented demand from all quarters, has resulted 
in conditions that are unequalled since, and 
immediately following the big anthracite strike of 
1902 and 1903. 

B. Nicoll & Co. (by E. Kelly Rothstein, Man- 
ager Coal Dept.), New York—There is a strong 
tendency toward further increases, and in our 
opinion the current situation now hinges largely 
on whether the demand is sufficient to absorb the 
tonnage that will soon be released by the closing 
of Lake navigation. The contract movement is 
very good. Prices are approximately 50 to 70c. 
per ton higher than a year ago, 

OFFICIAL CONTRACTS 

Baltimore, Md.—The city government will re- 
ceive bids until 11 a.m., Oct. 18, for furnishing 
bituminous coal under two separate schedules, 
one involving approximately 8,900 tons and the 
other 19,000 tons. Specifications may be had on 
application accompanied by a deposit of $5. Ad- 
dress Board of Awards, City, Hall, Baltimore, Md. 

Canton, Ohio—When county officials were to 
open bids recently for the coal supply for the 
county infirmary, none were received. ‘The offi- 
cials will readvertise for coal bids. 
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BOSTON 


Hampton Roads coals stifl confined closely to 
contracts, but free coal offers occasionally at high 
prices. A share of the spot trade is between 
shippers anxious to clear boats. Georges Creek 
cargoes few and far between. Anthracite situa- 
tion sti!l more serious. 


Bituminous—The market seems to be in settled 
shape for the next three months. It is hard to 
see how there can now be any easing up in con- 
ditions at least until after Jan. 1. With all the 
possibilities of delay in loading and the slow 
movement of boats along the coast there is so 
little chance of a reaction that it seems idle to 
discuss it. The clear weather has been very 
favorable to deliveries and yet the supply of 
Pocahontas and New River has become tighter 
and tighter. At Hampton Roads $4.50 is now the 
quotation for spot coal, although a good share 
of the purchases are by shippers who are them- 
selves short of coal for steamers waiting to load. 

In New England most of the agencies continue 
to keep up deliveries on contract without getting 
too far in arrears. A few have gone down into 
their pockets in order to keep certain plants sup- 
plied, but that is not the general rule. There 
also continue to be purchases of all-rail coal on 
the part of Tidewater distributors. It is begin- 
ning to be apparent that the large consumers 
in this territory have been particularly forehanded 
this season and are in reasonably comfortable 
position for the present. 

It happens that the free coal available is just 
about equal to the relatively ‘small demand. If 
there were more confidence in the marine freight 
market and present high quotations on coal joined 
together there would probably be an active inter- 
est on the part of speculators. As it is, the 
opportunity to lose 50c.@$1 a ton is an ever- 
present possibility and the current market here is 
by no means broad enough to tempt any very 
heavy operations of the kind. At Mystic Wharf, 
Boston, and f.o.b. cars Providence prices have 
eased a little since a week ago, but it is due 
more to a fluctuating demand than to any visible 
increase in supply. At Portland and Bangor 
similar coals are selling close to $7 on cars. 

An occasional arrival of tows at New England 
points shows an effort on the part of Georges 
Creek shippers to catch up on their contracts. 


- The lack of miners and the shortage of cars are 


still factors in the status of this grade. 

The market for the Pennsylvania steam coals 
gains strength every day. A number of operators 
who sold rather freely in July and August now 
find themselves put to it to make deliveries and in 
consequence have withdrawn for the_ present. 
Others are still in position to sell at high figures. 
As in the case of Tidewater coal. at Boston there 
is very little coming forward to this point on 
consignment. 

Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as 
follows, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
per gross ton: 


Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 
fields Som’s’t Creek* 


Philad’la... $3.65@4.05 $3.85@4.35 $3.07@3.17 
New York.. 3.95@4.35 4.15@4.50 3.37@3.47 
AEN ORR eR nr ce sera ete e.ccans 3 3.00@3.10 
F.o.b. mines 2.35@2.80 %.60@3.10 2.00@2.10 


* On contract. 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $4.50 
f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va., and $6.50 
@6.75 on cars Boston and Providence for inland 
delivery. Miller Vein coals are quoted at $6.25 
alongside Boston. 


Anthracite—The size of the premiums demanded 
on independent coal is opening the eyes of retail- 
ers here to the serious possibilities ahead. Sep- 
tember was the most favorable period this year 
for barge movement and in a measure allayed 
the anxiety of local dealers, but should there be 
a week or two of gales or thick weather the situa- 
tion here would rapidly become acute. As it is, 
there is a marked shortage of egg and stove, and 
to a less degree of broken. Dealers have accepted 
deliveries of chestnut and pea for so long that 


‘scme are not in shape to take the quantities 


necessary in order to get the sizes more desired. 

There are a few who think e»nditions will get 
easier, basing their opinion on the heavy business 
which has kept up for nearly a full year. Should 
there be a mild winter there might conceivably 
be enough of a sagging off in demand to make 
better shipments possible. Part of the trouble, 
however, is due to the inability of the mines to 
satisfy the abnormal demand which has been 
pressing all season long. In some cities in New 


. England a cargo melts right away as soon as it 


is received, so great is the call for it from the 
householder. 

As high as $9 has been asked for cargoes of 
independent coal alongside Boston, carrying a 
proportion of stove and egg. Retail prices in 
Bangor, Augusta and Rockland have recently been 
advanced to a $9 basis. 


COAL AGE 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite gaining strength and premiums grow- 
ing. Heavy demand for all domestic sizes with 
stove leading. Steam coals normal and prices 
steady. Bituminous demand active with prices 
high. Brisk call for export and bunker coals. 


Anthracite—There is more talk of premium 
coals than there was last week. Demand is 
stronger and individuals are able to obtain ad- 
vances ranging from 50c. to $1. Considerable 
anxiety is manifested as to the future but there 
will be plenty of coal to go around providing 
there is proper distribution. 

Most of the premium offers come from New 
England and Long Island Sound points; local 
dealers unless actually forced, are not inclined to 
pay more than regular prices. Mine prices are 
higher than on the Tidewater basis, $5 having 
been quoted for equal shipments of egg, stove and 
chestnut. For separate shipments of either stove 
or egg 25¢c. more has been quoted. 

There has been no let up in the demand for 
stove coal which has been the shortest for several 
weeks. Many dealers who have small yards are 
practically cleaned out of this size and are urging 
consumers to take either egg or chestnut instead. 

Egg is in good condition and more in evidence 
than the. next largest size. Chestnut is tighter 
and in better demand. 

The buckwheats are steady. The few days of 
warm weather. tended to lighten the demand and 
so far there has been no unusual rush. The 
better grades are scarce while the cheaper coals 
bring full circular. Buckwheats Nos. 2 and 3 
are tightening. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
Broken....c.stssneete $4.95 - : 
ELS sveccig ae tavsestel eee ee 5.45 $5 .45@6.50 
Stovels..iic dea seth ore 5.70 5.70@6.75 
Nut.c: an dose tore §.75 5.75@6. 50 
Peas cnceaes SOR ee 4.00 4.00@4.25 
Buck... 4.4 Noes 2,409 2.75@3.00 
Rice «.. eacaraietalas rete 2.20 2.20@2.25 
Barley .5.. oe oe 1.95 1.95@2.00 
Boilers... jgeae eae ee ZI JIS OE ee eee eee toe 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. 
higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—There is a buyer waiting for every 
car of coal produced. Demand continues heavy 
and $3 coal at the mine has practically passed 
out of the market. Some wholesale dealers look 
for $5 coal within the next few weeks and surely 
not later than Dec. 1. Producers are not able to 
increase the output and there is no letup in con- 
sumption. Demand from New England is stronger 
and most of the high-priced coal is going there. 

While it is believed there is some speculative 
buying most of the shipments are for immediate 
consumption. More central Pennsylvania coals 
are going into New England than under ordinary 
conditions owing to the shortage of New River 
and Pocahontas grades and the higher prices 
quoted. The railroads eontinue in the market. 

Central Pennsylvania eoals are held at from 
$3.15 to $3.25 at the mines with most of the 
sales being made at the highest figure; this would 
make Tidewater prices for these coals $4.70 to 
$4.80. Fair grades of gas coals are quoted at $3 
at the mines and some Ohio grades have been 
shipped here to relieve the situation. 

There has been a brisk call for export and 
bunker coals. With increased freight and insur- 
ance rates and the fear that the vessel may never 
reach its destination it is expected that shipments 
may now fall off. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades are as follows: 


by South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading Price 
George Crk. 

Big Vein.. $4.50@4.75 $4.50@4.75 $2.15@3.65 
Tyson. ee 4.25@4.50 4.25@4.50 2.90@3.25 
Clearfield... 4.25@4.35 4.25@4.35 3.15@3.25 
South Frk 7; 4: 25@4550- foi... 3. 3.15@3.25 
Nanty Glo. 4.25@4.50 .......... 3.15@3.25 
Som’r. Co.. 4.15@4.25 4.15@4.25 2.90@3.00 
Que’ho’ing.. 4.25@4.35 4.25@4.35 3.00@3.10 
W. V. Fa’rm’t ie 

Th’r’qua. 4.20@4.30 4.20@4.30 2.75@3.00 
Mine-run.... 4.10@4.20 4.10@4.20 2.50@2.70 
West.Md.. 4.10@4.20 4.10@4.20 2.90@3.00 

PHILADELPHIA 


Dealers’ stocks low and car shortage ominous. 
Storage pea coal coming out. Urgent demand for 
broken strengthens egg. Stove scarce and nut 
active. Buckwheat easier. No premium coal yet. 
Bituminous prices advance daily, with $3 now the 
average. 


Anthracite—The car shortage now looms as a 
serious menace for practically the first time 
this season and has prevented many of the 
shippers from making any headway on their 
orders this week. One of the largest companies 
has not had sufficient cars to warrant picking up 
chestnut and pea from their storage piles, though 
they have enough business to use this coal. An- 
other company, whose production is below normal 
owing chiefly to labor conditions, has been 
shipping large quantities of storage pea to Phila- 
delphia. The coal has been rescreened and is 


giving entire satisfaction. They have an im- 
mense quantity of chestnut in storage but none 
of it is being consigned here as yet. 

The demand for broken coal is more than ur- 
gent, as the smaller operators have practically 
stopped making it and the big companies are 
refusing new business. Users of this size are 
freely offering $4, or 50c. per ton in excess of 
the contract rate, in their efforts to accumulate 
a few weeks’ supply. 

Egg coal remains somewhat quiet locally, but 
as the demand at outside points continues strong 
Hah is no effort being made to move that size 
ere. 

Stove-coal demand increases weekly, and the 
shippers are trying to avoid taking any additional 
business by discouraging buyers and telling them 
there are no prospects for prompt shipments. 
One company stamps all acknowledgements for 
this size ‘‘subject to delay.” 

Chestnut-coal requisitions have increased so 
rapidly that this size is now giving the operators 
no little concern. In fact, some popular grades 
are in very short supply. 

No one is having any trouble to move their 
production of pea coal and dealers are not hesi- 
tating to stock to their limit. The retailers 
state that many buyers who formerly ordered 
chestnut, or chestnut and pea mixed, are now 
buying straight pea coal. Naturally the high 
prices have influenced the change. 

As to anthracite steam coal there seems to be. 
if anything, a slight lull in buckwheat, the only 
real active size, but this is certainly only tem- 
porary. All the large companies seem to have 
an abundant supply of this size and their sales 
are all being made at the $1.50 figure, although 
none of the individual shippers quotes a figure 
lower than $1.80 and in most insiances ask 
$2. The smaller sizes remain in about the same 
position they have occupied for the past .aonth. 

Collections are very good; in fact, the opinion 
Seems to be general that they were never better 
and all the sales agents are relieved to think 
that with this matter practically taking care of 
itself, they are free to give their entire attention 
to the business of shipping coal. 

The circular prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars 
at mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port Rich- 
mond for tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken.. $3.60 $4.75 Buck.... $1.65 $2.55 

ges. J 4.15 6:25; Rices.c.: 1.00 1.90 

Stove.... 4.40 5.60 Boiler.... .90 1.80 

Ntith.-2h.' 4350 5.55: Barley... .75 1 65 
Peateneen§ 82580 3.70 

Bituminous—The price advance continues and 


almost every day sees increases of from five toe 
ten cents per ton. For the first time the Fair- 
mont coals have touched the $3 mark; there 
are grades still quoted as low as $2.40, but the 
popular price when quotations are asked is $3 
No one seems willing to predict the future as to 
prices, except that figures are sure to be higher 
and within ten days at the most the lowest 
quotation will certainly be not less than $3. 
The supply of cars has grown worse, and none 
of the bituminous carriers are furnishing the 
mines on their lines more than 25 per cent. te 
30 per cent. of their requirements. One of the 
large roads has pressed into the coal _ service 
every available car, even going so far this week 
as to take dirt cars out of their construction and 
roadway service. There continues to be a fail 
amount of coal delivered to this market and 
none of the industrial plants are suffering, al- 
though many of them are known to be drawing 
on their reserve stocks, which they had hoped 
to avoid doing until later in the season. The 
railroads report that their extraordinary efforts 
to increase their supply of engine fuel have been 
fairly successful, but even at that they are con- 
tinuing vigorous measures along this line. 
Most operators report their output considerably 
below capacity, on account of the continued la- 
bor shortage, but there is a good tonnage coming 
in from the many new operations, and some for- 
merly abandoned mines, which have been re- 
opened. While we give below a table of prices 
it must be understood that they are only ap- 
proximate, changes occurring almost hourly. The 
prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, are: 


Georges Creek Big Vein............- $3 .10@3. 25 
South Fork Miller Vein............. 3.00@3.20 
Clearfield (ordinary) 30. $2.1. 0. 2 chin oe 2.75@2.85 
Somerseti (OLGiMAary)\.. ice cle se ee 2.70@2.80 
West, Vax Breeportaiiigace cas olsen de 2.65@2.75 
Wainmontegan cameee ki iet. aisle ‘slelsiste sles 3.00@3.15 
Fairmont gas, mine-run............- 2.85@2.95 
Harrmont cas, black ja.) sshd « xis aioe seis 2.40@2.55 
Fairmont lump, ordinary..........+. 2.80@2.90 
Mammon WilDG-TUlt tacia-s «\ee)visl o's «ese 2.70@2.80 
Hairmont alackke neces acti eh ethan: 2.40@2.55 
BALTIMORE 


Market tighest in months. Bituminous around 
$3 and $3.50. Anthracite dealers hit by car 
scarcity, and premiums are being paid. 


Bituminous—The most exacting market in weeks 
is facing the coal trade here. With car scarcity 
so pronounced that all contract business is fai 
back of requirements, the scramble for what free 
coal that is offering has become acute. Many 
mines are holding contract deliveries down to th« 
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very minimum of their obligations and are getting 
big prices for any other coal they can get loaded. 
At the mines the price for all steam coals ranged 
around $3 or better, while at tide the sales are 
generally on a $3.50 mine basis. For deliveries 
in the future, even within the next ten days or 
two weeks, from $3.65 to $3.75 is being asked 
even on small contracts. : 

Not more than a 60 per cent. car supply is 
reaching most of the mines. Many big plants 
are now operating on dangerously small margins, 
and surplus coal stores are being drawn on to eke 
out the deliveries on regular contracts that were 
expected to carry pretty full until much later 
in the year. Prices to the trade at the mines are 


now about as follows: 

Georges Creek, Tyson, $3.15; Somerset, $3; 
South Fork, $3; Clearfield, $3; Quemahoning, 
$3.10; Latrobe, $2.90; Freeport, $2.90; Fair- 


mont gas, 34, $2.75; mine-run, $2.75; slack, $2.65. 

Anthracite—All sizes are scarce here, even in 
the face of a less urgent demand following 
Warmer weather the early part of this week. 
Coal men are urging the mines to hurry ship- 
ments, but many are finding that the only way to 
get even approximately the amount of coal desired 
is to pay premiums for prompt delivery. 

The retail coal trade has put into effect the 
usual 25¢c. advance customary in October to 
take care of the added cost of winter hauling. 
Even with this the payment of premiums and 
the ever increasing cost of maintenance is mak- 
ing dealers’ profits doubtful. 

Exports—Exports last week were up to the 


recent average, a total of 21,691 tons, being 
loaded for foreign ports. The present week will 
probably see a big drop because of the sub- 


marine raid on Allied shipping. 
HAMPTON ROADS 


Shortage of coal restricts shipments. Prac- 
tically all available production needed for con- 
tract business. Prices tightening. 

Stocks are still small at all of the terminals, 
which has reduced shipments on practically all 
classes of business. With the strong demand 
record business could be done, as consumers un- 
der contract are taking all the coal they can 
get and new inquiries are received from all direc- 
tions. 

A cargo was shipped from Newport News the 
past week to Twillingate, Nova Scotia, which is 
typical of the unusual directions from which 
inquiries are received. Shipping was tied up in 
Hampton Roads on account of fog, the latter 
part of last week. One coal-carrying steamer, the 
British Steamship ‘‘Hawkhead,’”’ was damaged in 
collision during the fog; the cargo consisted of 
some 6,800 tons of Pocahontas for Mejillones, 
Chile. 

Conditions as to supply show no improvement 
and prices show an advance on every sale re- 
ported. Nearly all coal is required for contract 
business, but there are occasional sales of free 
coal and all such sales are at very high prices. 
Loading is still delayed by the small receipts. It 
is expected that a large portion of the foreign 
shipping in Hampton Roads will be delayed in 
sailing on account of the activities of the Ger- 
man U-boat. 

Demurrage charges at the rate of $2,000 
per day are accumulating against the Norwegian 
steamer ‘‘Waccaman,’’ which was loaded here 
last week with bituminous coal for Brazil. A 
difference of opinion has arisen between the 
shippers and the master of the vessel, the latter 
claiming that inasmuch as the coal is consigned 
to order it renders the ship liable to capture on 


account of not having a definite consignee. The 
coal is being shipped by the American Export 
Coal Co. 


Coastwise freight rates are somewhat easier, 
on account of the shortage of coal. Several of the 
larger schooners are in port seking charters and 
one of the largest barge owners has tied his 
fleet up in New York, being unable to obtain 
business for it. While freights show a softening 
tendency, it is felt that the condition is only 
temporary, due to the scarcity of coal. 

Conditions, such as obtain at present, tend to 
show the reliability of certain shippers. Thus 
it is reported that one large consumer here has 
had to purchase coal in the open market at an 
increase of 100 per cent. over his contract mine 
price, because the shipper with whom he had a 


contract is unable to make delivery. 
Prices at present, subject to change without 
notice, are: Pocahontas and New River for 


cargo, $4.75@5; per gross ton, f.o.b. vessel, for 
local consumption, in carload lots on _ track, 
$4@4.25; for bunker delivery, $5@5.25 per gross 
ton plus 10c. per ton trimming. 

High-volatile coals are in good demand also. 
Anthracite has not advanced beyond the circular 
of $7.50 per net ton delivered, though the regu- 
lar winter advance is scheduled for Nov, 1. 

Railroad Tonnages—The following is a com- 
parative statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for the weeks ended Oct. 7, 1915- 
16, and for the first 15 weeks of the last half of 
the years: 














——Week 15 Weeks — 

1915 1916 1915 1916 
Nor. & West... 140,934 136,922 2,649,578 2,371,031 
Ches. & Ohio.. 93,344 77,961 1,406,257 1,401,057 
Virginianvse,ce) coo, .oO) ro a 1,014,207) 35 eae 
TOtal. pn 200 aaOmee tee D,070;132' 2 eens 
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| Ocean Shipping 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 


COUCED ETERS 
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NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons 
Bessie Whiting* San Juan, P. R. 712 
General Salsa Porto Vecchio, Italy 4,076 
Argo® Havana, Cuba 2,193 
Nepos® Guanoco, Venezuela 3,922 
Van Lear Black? Pernambuco, Brazil 848 
Winifredian* Bahia Blanca, A. R. 7,010 
Queen of Scots* Montevideo, Uruguay 2,040 
Eva B. Douglass* San Juan, P. R 1,612 
Curaca? Iquique, Chile 1,046 
Seward+ San Juan, P. R. 3,943 
Hawkhead’? Mejillones, Chile 6,838 
Pietro! Genoa, Italy ‘ 1,780 
Colombia! Cartagena, Colombia 263 
Tolanthe® Buenos Aires, A. R. 3,792 
Bjornefjord® Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 4,989 
Armando}? Italy—Any port 7,117 
Oxonian® Bordeaux, France 895 
Athaulpa® Maranham, Brazil 50 
NEWPORT NEWS 
Clothilde Cuneo Twillingate, N. F. 1,077 
Frontera® Kingston, Jamaica 751 
Malm? Cayo Francis, Cuba 1,737 
Edward Pierce? Antilla, Cuba 6,432 
PHILADELPHIA 

Rodfaxe Antilla 
Mar Adriatico? Tarragona 
Thelma St. Johns, N. F. 846 
Prydwen Manzanilla 
William Cobb Halifax, N. 8. 356 
Laura C. Anderson Marseilles 1,600 
Rio Verde Rio Janeiro 

BALTIMORE 
Holly Branch Uruguay 4,988 
Wilhelm Colding Costa Rica 2,136 
Polaria Ecuador 4,821 
Finland Argentina 2,500 
Monkshaven Argentina 4,605 
Sangstad Cuba 1,805 
Edward H. Cole Spain 836 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 2 Berwind-White Co. 
3 Castner Curran & Bullit. * Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. © West Virginia Coal Co. 
7 W. C. Atwater & Co., Inc. * Northern Coal Co. 
°C. & O. Coal & Coke Co. '° C. H. Sprague & Son. 
11 Jno. D. Leitch. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Since our last report but few steamers were 
chartered for export coal, and none of these fix- 
tures reported. During the latter part of last 
week the market was drifting in charterer’s favor 
but the sinking of a number of steamers by a 
German submarine off our coast will undoubtedly 
have a decided effect upon the freight market, 
and quotations we give below are subject to 
change on that’ account. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer 
as follows: 


Oct. 2 Oct. 9 


West Coast Italy.... RE $26.40@27. 60 


Marseilles......... 2.80@24.00 24.00@25.20 
Barcelona*?........ 20.40 about 21.60 about 
Montevideo........ 13.20 about 13.20 about 
Buenos Aires....... 13.20 about 13.20 about 
Rosario. sos eee 14.40 about 14.40 about 
Rio Janeiro......... 11.75 about 12.00 about 
Santos. o50 eee 12.00 about 12.50 about 
Chile (good port).... 9.00@10.00 8.50 about 
Havanas.: ... u2 cepente 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.00 about 5.00 about 
Cienfuegos... eens 4.50@5.00 4.50@5.00 
Port ait Spain....... 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 
St. Luciade eee 6.00@6.50 6.00@6. 50 
St: Thomasteeeeeee 5.25 about 5.50 about 
Barbados... ete: 6.00@6.50 6.00@6. 50 
Kingstoni.: ie eee: 4.50 about 4.50 about 
Curacao eee 60.75 about 5.50 about 
Santiago: eae 4.75 about 4.50@5.00 
Guantanamo........ 4.50@5.00 4.50@5.00 
Bermudas. eas 4.50@5.00 4.50@4.75 
Vera, Cruze aa eeiae 5.50@6.00 5.50 about 
TampicO..5 see eee 5.50@6,.00 5.50 about 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.c. 


2 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Marine freights are sentimentally weak, al- 
though “asking” quotations are not materially 
changed. Barges that ordinarily fare to Hampton 
Roads are seeking cargoes in New York and 
Philadelphia, and until the Southern shippers are 
easier on coal there is not likely to be any 
strength to the demand for tonnage from that 
quarter. Charters are understood to have been 
made at $1.65@1.75, Norfolk to Boston, on fair- 
sized capacity, and to Providence and New Bed- 
ford at 15@25c, less. Two or three large sailing 
vessels that were casting about for coastwise 
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charters have been fixed for further business 
off-shore. 

As high as $1.35 has been paid from New York 
to points on Long Island Sound, with no slacken- 
ing in demand. As long as the rush for hard 
coal continues these rates are likely to remain 
firm; $2.50 is quoted to Kennebee River points. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported as follows 
during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Fallac Mexico - 1,103 
BALTIMORE 
Monkshaven River Plate 2,097 
Polari Ecuador 2,252 
Tremeadow River Plate 2,335 
Holly Branch River Plate 2,215 
Wilhelm Holding Port Limon 931 
VIRGINIA 
Nankai Maru! Chili 3,597 $9.60 
Kysdelfjord Rio Janeiro 
Sverre Rio Janeiro 2,326 
Vadrli? River Plate 3,662 213.80 
Bjornefjord Rio Janeiro 2,007 12:50 
ATLANTIC RANGE 

Sen. Salusbury Antigua 

1 Or November. 2 Ex-Arborean. * And 
coke $20.40. 


SHIPPING NOTES 


Long Island, Maine—The two-masted schooner 
“C. B. Clark,” while en route from New York 
to an Eastern port laden with a cargo of coal, 
ran aground on the south side of outer Long 
Island, Maine, during a storm and has _ been 
abandoned. 


New York—Information has been received here 
from Halifax, N. S., that the schooner ‘‘Ravola,” 
from Perth Amboy, with coal, has sprung a leak 
while unloading her cargo at destination and 
sunk to the bottom of the wharf. 


Norfolk, Va.—The Norwegian motorship “Bra- 
zil” is to load a cargo of 4,500 tons of coal at 
Norfolk for the American naval station at Ti- 
buron, Calif., for the United States government. 
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Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Heavy demand from East, with fancy prices 
frequently paid. Prospects for consumption ex- 
cellent. Car shortages interfere somewhat with 
production, 


There has been insistent demand for coal from 
the East, fancy prices being frequently paid on 
fair-sized lots for immediate shipment. The 
market is quite irregular as regular consumers 
tributary to the district refuse to pay such prices. 
It is stated that as high as $3 per gross ton has 
been done for Fairmont coal and about $2.75 per 
gross ton for Pittsburgh coal. In conservative 
circles, however, these prices are regarded as 
exceptional and as having no important bearing 
upon the regular market. Evidence is accumu- 
lating that too much is being made of high-priced 
sales, the tonnages involved being exaggerated. 
The market has not stiffened in the past two or 
three days, but is sensibly stronger than a week 
ago. 

The coal consumption by the steel industry is 
at record rate, with every prospect that it will 
increase gradually as additional steel making and 
finishing capacity becomes available; The steel 
interests expect to be fully employed not only 
through the first half of next year, but probably 
through the entire year. The tin plate and 
sheet mills are opening their books for sales over 
the first half of 1917 and insist that the business 
will consist simply in allotting tonnages to their 
regular customers, there being not enough ¢ca- 
pacity to meet the entire demand, and these in- 
dustries consume particularly large tonnage of 
coal per ton of steel produced. Steel for tin 
plate is heated to redness six times in course 
of manufacture. 

There is hardly any interest~in contract coal 
but a fair amount of business will probably come 
up shortly. Cars are scarce but no large amount 
of production is being lost in consequence. Labor 
supply is about the same as formerly. 
prompt coal as follows: Slack, $1.75@2; mine- 


run, $2.10@2.30; %4-in., $2.20@2.30; 1%4-in., 
$2.30@2.40, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh 


district, with higher prices sometimes paid. 


BUFFALO 


already strong market becomes 
Not enough coal of any sort. 


The 
stronger. 
pect of continued shortage. 
wanted. 


Bituminous—The stringency of the market 
grows more intense from week to week. Jobbers 
are growing uneasy, but the consumers are only 
mildly interested and then only when their con- 
tracts fail to be filled. The single-order trade is 
not brisk, even when it is known that it is al- 


Pros- 


still 
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most impossible to get a car for special shipment. 
As a rule the mines refuse to make prices and 
are confining themselves to filling contracts. 

There is an increasing complaint of car short- 
age and every mine is sending out scouts look- 
ing for more miners. The odd feature of the 
trade is the fact that the consumer is not stock- 
ing up to any extent, seeming to be of the opin- 
ion that there will be no real scarcity. 

There are sales of coal in practically all dis- 
tricts from which Buffalo draws her supplies as 
high as $3 at the mines for three-quarter, but it 
is generally agreed that such prices are not 


paid here, though the market is very strong 
at former figures, as follows: 
: Allegheny Penn 
Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
WIND sees. $2.95 $2.75 $2.80 
Three-quarter..... 2.85 2.60 oe 
VEU DU oe cr.c os = 2.75 2.50 2.60 
Bee ae «tee ct Syar a> 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton, except east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross 
ton. 


Anthracite—Shortage of coal continues. Ship- 
pers report that 1,200 cars are wanted to fill 
existing orders in this district and it is said 
that other markets are in the same condition. 
The price of independent anthracite is more 
than $1 extra now for chestnut, with a rising 
tendency. For some reason consumers held off 
through the summer and then began, to buy a 
month earlier in the fall. The difficulty comes 
from inability to get the coal mined and shipped 
promptly. 

The Lake business is not heavy, as so much 
coal is absorbed by other branches of the 
trade. Shipments for the week were 78,135 tons, 
of which 23,700 tons cleared for Chicago, 6,000 
tons for Green Bay, 7,000 tons for Waukegan, 
3,100 tons for Gladstone and 32,500 tons for 
Duluth and Superior. Shipments for September 
were 328,010 tons and for the season to October, 
1,042,161 tons. For the same time last season 
the shipments were 2,792,075 tons. 

Freights on single charters are 80c. to $1 
per net ton to slow Lake Michigan docks and 
55 to 75c. to fast ones. Lake Superior rates 
have advanced to 50c. About three-quarters of the 
coal is shipped on contract, at last season’s 
rates, 30c. to Lake Superior and 45 to 60c. to 
Lake Michigan. 

The leading anthracite companies maintain 
regular prices, in spite of the premium on inde- 
pendent coal, the circular being as follows, per 
gross ton: 


PTB LO Lory cis oteys bike = Sousa Chestnut.a. tc: 6c a0: $6.35 
LOW Osc ipso era's dha. GelO™ Pea veges. 6h Se...3 5.00 
Meee ed take; 09 ake ss 6.10 Buckwheat........ 3.50 
Prices are all f.o.b. cars, with 25c. per ton 


additional for delivering on board vessel. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Trade active. Stocks becoming exhausted, ow- 
ing to slow deliveries. Prices for bituminous 
advanced. : 

Trade is steady with an active demand for 
both hard and soft coal. Owing to car shortage 
very little coal is coming forward, and_ stocks 
in all the yards are running low. Dealers do 
not anticipate any improvement in deliveries for 
some weeks. 

Prices for bituminous have advanced, quotations 
for best grades per short ton being as follows: 
Retail anthracite egg, stove and nut, $8.50; grate, 
$8.25; pea, $7.50; bituminous steam, $5.85; slack, 
$4.85; domestic lump, $6; cannel, $8. Pennsyl- 
vania smokeless, $6; slack, $5. Wholesale, f.o.b. 
ears at destination, bituminous’ three-quarter 
lump, $4.50; slack, $3.65; Pennsylvania smokeless 
lump, $5; slack, $4. 


DETROIT 


Difficulty is experienced in getting steam 
Domestic grades scarce. Lake shipments 
tailed by car shortage. 


Bituminous—Wholesalers and jobbers are hav- 
ing trouble to supply the requirements of their 
customers for steam coal. Stock is not always 
easy to obtain and prices are so erratic that 
unusually careful investigation of the market is 
necessary. Quotations offered are conceded to be 
below the market. Nut, pea and slack quoted at 
the mines as $1.50 is reported to.be bringing from 
10 to 50c. more on actual sales, Three-quarter 
lump, with a quotation of $2 at the mines is 
unobtainable at that figure. Mine-run, also is 
said to be bringing more than $1.75@2, the quoted 
figures. . 

Domestic stock is even more scarce, while con- 
sumers excited by newspaper stories of short 
supply are deluging retail dealers with orders and 
requesting immediate delivery . There is some 
Jackson Hill domestic lump available and it is 
quoted at $2.75 at the mines. Hocking domestic 
lump at the same price is almost impossible to 
obtain, while West Virginia lump quoted at $2.25 
is also reported very scarce. Smokeless coal is 
practically out of the market. 

Anthracite—Shortage of cars on Eastern roads 


and frequent embargoes on the Grand Trunk R.R., 
over which considerable anthracite is brought to 


coal. 
cur- 


COAL AGE 


Detroit, have cut down the available supply quite 
materially. Household consumers are urging de- 
livery and retail dealers are far behind in making 
their distribution. Wholesalers are experiencing 
considerable difficulty in getting stock to fill 
orders; in some cases buyers have offered pre- 
miums of $1 or more to get coal. 


Lake Trade—With the movement of coal ham- 
pered by car shortage the supply is not sufficient 
to provide cargoes even for all the carriers under 
season contract. Many of them are making the 
upbound trip without cargo. Coal not covered in 
contracts is being placed for shipment to ports 
on Lake Superior at the rates stipulated in con- 
tracts closed early in the year. Coal to be moved 
ta Lake Michigan docks, takes a higher rate, 
however, the amount being determined by the 
dispatch in unloading. Cargoes to Milwaukee 
are paying 75c. 

The slower movement of coal by the Lake routes 
is reflected in the report of the St. Mary’s River 
Cunals for September which shows 303,887 tons 
of anthracite and 1,872,078 tons of bituminous 
coal were carried through those waterways during 
the month. The movement in August was 322,136 
tons of anthracite and 2,424,941 tons of soft coal. 
In September, 1915, shipments through the canals 
were 174,560 tons of anthracite and 1,553,436 
tons of bituminous. 


CLEVELAND 


Prices increasing almost daily. Steam plants 
running to full capacity and calling for full con- 
tract requirements. Eastern and Western markets 
buying in larger quantities. Railroads placing 
embargoes on movement of cars off their lines. 


There is just about enough coarse coal coming 
into the Cleveland market to take care of the 
demand for this grade of coal, but slack still 
increases in price almost daily with the gradual 
decrease in production. The market is not calling 
for any more of this grade than heretofore, but 
various conditions have cut down the production 
to such an extent that today there is only a 50 
per cent. supply available. 

Practically all steam plants are running to full 
capacity calling for full contract requirements, 
which keeps the price of coarse coals at a very 
high figure. The continued high temperature has 
kept the retail man out of the market to a certain 
extent and a few days of cold weather will tend 
to boost prices still higher. 

Fine coal from the Hocking and Pomeroy dis- 
tricts has been a little freer the last few days 
than for some weeks. 

The middle district coals from Goshen, Coshoc- 
ton and Salineville districts, taking the low 
freight rate into Cleveland, are being sold at the 
same delivered price as the No. 8 and Cambridge 
grades. 

Western markets are beginning to buy larger 
quantities of anything they can get, and the East- 
ern market, especially Buffalo, is taking every 
pound of surplus coal which has a rate into 
Buffalo and the Junction points east of there. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. has published a 
$1.25 rate from points in Ohio to Buffalo and 
Black Rock, effective Nov. 11, 1916, coal travel- 
ing via Baltimore & Ohio and Erie R.R. to those 
points. This rate is the same that coal takes 
from Ohio mines on the Pennsylvania and Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie R.R. But the car situation is 
in such terrible shape today that the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie R.R. has placed an embargo on its 
equipment preventing it leaving its lines. The 
fear of embargoes on coal going East has already 
been felt as shown by the reluctance of Eastern 
shippers to even make a bid on coal on days 
when rumors were heard that embargoes would he 
placed. 

Prices for spot coal in Cleveland are increasing 
every day and the following is only approximately 
the market: 


Three- Mine- 

quarter run Slack 
No. 8i.ce- ace er eee $3.50 $3.40 $3.25 
Cambridgelie. .. anes 3.50 3.40 3.290 
Middle Dist®..s\..aemieran > 3.50 3.40 3225 
Hocking 4.48). ae eg Ay he 3.25 


No quotations can be made on Youghiogheny, 
Pittsburgh, Pocahontas and Fairmont grades. 


COLUMBUS 


Higher prices and a growing car shortage the 
distinctive features of the trade. Buyers urgent 
for immediate shipment. 


With the car shortage more pronounced than 
formerly and an insistent demand for all grades, 
the coal trade has developed much strength. It 
is a strenuous time for operators and retailers 
are also having their share of troubles. Prices 
at the mines have again advanced and the end is 
not yet in sight. It is a runaway market and a 
coal famine is threatened in many sections. 

Domestic trade is probably the strongest feature 
of the industry. Dealers stocks are quite short 
and they are unable to replenish them at this 
time. Householders are asking for coal and 
dealers are unable to furnish it. Retail prices are 
strong with Pocahontas lump selling at $5, West 
Virginia varieties at $4.25@4.50, while Hocking 
lump is selling at $4. Anthracite quotations have 
also advanced. 

Steam business is also active and consumers 
are urging shipments. Some of the larger con- 
sumers have been compelled to curtail activities 
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because of shortage of fuel. Railroads are taking 
a large tonnage while public service corporations 
are short of supplies and city and county officials 
are unable to secure bids on coal supplies for 
the winter. The Chicago market is strong after 
both domestic and steam grades. 

The circulars are again advancing and prices 
are about anything within reason if shipment can 
be made. Many of the operators are booking 
orders at the prices prevailing at the time ship- 
ment is made. The car supply is from 40 to 
60% in most fields. The Hocking Valley Ry. is 
in the best shape and operators along that line 
have been well supplied with equipment until 
quite recently. The output in Ohio fields is about 
half of normal. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines are as follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $2.85 $3.00 es. 
Inch and a quarter...... 2.50 2.75 $2.65 
Three-quarter inch...... 2.50 2.75 2.65 
IN UGH. Paice se eee 2.20 2.40 2.40 
Bors sx teres he ee atinG. ae Pee 22404) Wace ce 
Mane runs teases dared ait Oo 2.50 2.30 
Nut, pea and slack...... 1.90 2.00 1.90 
Coarse slack son. ecm, a) 60 1.90 1.80 
CINCINNATI 


Demand active, with little spot coal offered and 
higher prices in evidence. Car situation serious. 


In spite of continuous mild weather the market 
is getting steadily stronger, as dealers and large 
consumers realize the difficulty of getting coal, 
and the probability that this will be accentuated 
as the season advances. The extremely small 
amount of spot coal available is on of the most 
significant factors, and what little there is, espe- 
cially in the steam grades, is snapped up at the 
holder’s price. 

Nut and slack is especially strong, and com- 
mands record prices, as industrial activity is at 
a high point, and steam fuel is an absolute neces- 
sity, regardless of price. Retail dealers are 
anxiously combing the market for coal to stock 
their yards for the cold weather demand, and as 
operators are none too anxious to sell, the 
natural result is a strong and advancing market. 
Complaints regarding the inadequacy of the car 
supply are growing more general, the West Vir- 
ginia districts especially suffering on this score. 


LOUISVILLE 


Kentucky operators 30 to 40 days behind on 
shipments. Sales limited to immediate deliveries 
and largely to regular customers. Limit price 
likely to be established. ; 


With Kentucky operators averaging more than 
a month behind on shipments and no _ prospects 
of the car shortage improving Louisville opera- 
ters are predicting that eastern Kentucky block 
will go to $3 a ton, f.o.b. the mines before the end 
of October. It is stated that leading operators are 
ecnsidering fixing a maximum limit on the prices 
they will quote to their regular customers, who are 
new generally being given the preference on such 
block orders as are taken. One operator said 
that he would be willing to take orders for a 
few cars of block at $2.75, f.o.b. the mine, for 
shipment after the middle of December, which is 
the earliest moment he expects to have any free 
tonnage. 

An important eastern Kentucky operator stated 
that he was selling block regularly to jobbers at 
$2.60 per ton, f.o.b. his mines. In western Ken- 
tucky the situation is much the same. Eastern 
Kentucky prices, f.o.b. the mines, long ton basis, 
may be quoted as follows: Block, $2.60@2.75; 
2x4-in. egg, $2.25@2.35; mine-run, $2, including 
No. 2 or straight; nut and slack, $1.60@1.75. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Prices continue to advance. Demand insistent. 
Shortage of equipment prevents increased proiuc- 
tion or movement. 


No steam coal can now be secured for less than 
$2@2.50 mines, and little free coal is available in 
the district. Quotations are practically out of 
order, and such business as the supply will permit 
to be booked can be had at most any figure the 
broker or operator has the temerity to ask. Sales 
are being made at 90c. to $1 per ton above quota- 
tions of two weeks ago on steam grades, and 
domestic coal has also scored considerable ad- 
vance during this period. Most all domestic mines 
are sold up through October. 

The car situation continues serious 
ean be no increase in production until more 
equipment is furnished by the railroads. Trans- 
portation officials offer no hope of an early 
amelioration of these conditions. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


The closing of the Texas and Kansas coal 
mines, coupled with industrial unrest everywhere 
and the shortage of freight cars, has caused a 
scarcity of coal in Texas and a_ consequent 
marked advance in prices. Some Dallas coal 
dealers report that they find it absolutely impos- 
sible to secure coal to fill their orders. The 
McAlester Coal Co. reports that shortage of cars 
makes it impossible for this company to get 
ample .supply of coal from the McAlester mines 
in Oklahoma. The price of McAlester lump 
has advanced $1 a ton since Sept. 1, and it is an- 
nounced that another advance of 50c. a ton will 
be made effective Oct. 15, making the price 
$8.50 a ton. 


and there 
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Coke : 


STOOL CLUE ELELLULLLLCLULL LLL LL LL 


CONNELLSVILLE ee 


Higher prices for spot furnace coke. Buyers 
interested in first-half contracts but proceeding 
cautiously. Foundry coke stronger. 

Last Friday one lot of 25 cars and _ several 
smaller lots of furnace coke for spot shipment 
were sold at $4.25, establishing a new record 
high price on this movement. This week the 
market stands at the same level, though with a 
light turnover thus far. There are the usual 
reports about certain buyers having withdrawn 
from the spot market, but there have “been similar 
reports all through the year, always followed by 
a stronger and not a weaker market. 

About one-third the coke that is to be bought 
for next year is now under negotiation, but the 
prospective buyers are slow about closing. They 
are willing to pay a fair price but they profess 
to see, in the recent rapid increases in asking 
prices, an effort to stampede them, and thus they 
are proceeding leisurely. While it is accepted 
that coke is to be more or less scarce for some 
time to come, there are many who believe the 
present developmnts simply represent a _ flurry. 
There is a rumor that $3.50 has been done on 
a first-half contract, but this lacks adequate 
confirmation. Foundry coke is in fair demand 
and is somewhat stronger on account of the high 
prices paid on odd lots of furnace coke. We 
quote: Spot furnace, $4.25; contract, $3.25; spot 
foundry, $4; contract, $3.50@3.75, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville ‘region in the 
week ended Sept. 30 at 412,364 tons, an increase 
of 7,764 tons, and shipments at 421,196 tons, 
an increase of 2,768 tons. 


Chicago—The coke market has been featured 
during the past week by sales of spot coke as 
high as $6, whereas the circular price is $4.90. 
This business, of course, is very limited, since 
there is but a minimum amount of free coal to 
offer. All grades are hard to obtain, and the 
.same influences that control the bituminous mar- 
ket apply at the present time to the coke trade. 
Nominal prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, 
are as follows: 


PL 


Gonnelisville; 7 das<.ceise s.cidtetete'* eee stars $6.00@6.25 
Wises COUNUY ul cic ts cle icisiem ais pestaverciveiatm 6.00@6.25 
BYDroduct, FOUNGIY Veciciac ve atete + etiselcle 6. 00@6. 25 
ByproductPdomestic. . cjs!cvic stsleterelaiore ete 5.50@5.75 
Gas~ house @ease svelatciel stars Teleretsiatawts < 5.00@5. 50. 
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Middle Western : 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Feverish buying continues. Prices reach new 
high -levels. Further shortening of car supply 
noticeable. Weather mild. 


The urgent demand for coal at high prices 
continues unabated, and in some cases quotations 
have moved to still higher levels. Excited buying 
has been prevalent at times during the week, 
notwithstanding mild Indian-summer weather. 
But little free coal from any district has been 
available. Many country dealers have been mak- 
ing visits to the mines and jobbing centers in an 
effort to get a few shipments forwarded promptly. 
Most Indiana and Illinois mines are 60 days be- 
hind in their orders. 

The Western coal trade has not seen such ac- 
tivity as has prevailed for the last three weeks 
in 25 years, but at the same time it is expe- 
riencing great difficulty in taking full advantage 
of the situation, owing to car shortages, slow 
transportation and lack of labor. The railroads 
are making every effort to obtain prompt un- 
loading of equipment. No break has occurred 
in the price of screenings. <A large buyer in Chi- 
cago is reported this week to have covered his 
requirements up to Jan. 1 at a price of 90c. 
Household consumers have become anxious by 
newspaper reports of a shortage of supply, and 
have been flooding retailers with orders. Retail 
yards are generally far behind on deliveries. 
No cessation has occurred in the demand for 
domestic sizes, and coarse steam sizes are ab- 
sorbed as fast as produced. It is freely predicted 
by conservative operators that the market is 
headed toward levels not seen since the anthracite 
strike of 1902. Offerings of Eastern and Southern 
domestic coals are scarce and at figures far in 
excess of those ruling last year. 

The Northwestern situation is extremely firm. 
Anthracite coal is short at the docks, and buyers 
of Lake coal find it difficult to get immediate 
delivery. There seems to be little doubt that 
supplies on the docks will be wholly used up 
before spring, unless there should be a remark- 
able slump in consumption or a very mild win- 
ter. Shipments of Indiana and Illinois coals 
are going forward to Northwestern points in 
greatly increased quantities and at high prices. 


CHICAGO 


Retailers make panicky efforts to cover needs. 
Free coal very short and sold at new high levels. 
Public scrambling to cover requirements. Steam 
coals strong. 


Sgeauverresseiss 
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Two dollars and twenty-five cents is now the 
price on Franklin and Williamson County lump, 
furnace and small egg, with No. 2 stove bringing 
$2. Screenings are averaging $1 and are very 
searce. Williamson County washed sizes are 
running from 10c. to 25c. higher than_hereto- 
fore. There is no coal on track unbilled at the 
southern Illinois mines. Tonnage hoisted at 
the Franklin County mines in the month of Sep- 
tember was 956,540 tons. But little free coal is 
available, so that the new prices are mainly 
nominal because of the small amount of business 
done under them, Mine-run from southern Illi- 
nois mines is averaging from $1.40 to $1.50, with 
an upward tendency noted. 

Springfield screenings were a little easier early 
this week, but toward the end became stronger, 
averaging 95c. Mine-run is being sold freely at 
$1.40. Free lump coal is scarce “and what little 
spot lump is sold brings $2.15. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- 
lows, per net ton, f.o.b. cars mines: 
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Premium prices prevail on all ‘spot shipments 
of Hocking. Stocking of Hocking lump by retail- 
ers under contracts is reported, and Lake ship- 
ments were very heavy the last week. Kentucky 
shipments are light with prices still advancing 
on free coal. Domestic lump has been quoted 
as high as $3.50 f.o.b. cars at mines. The splint 
situation is exceptionally strong, 1%4-in. lump 
commanding $2.25 at the mines. 

The shortage of anthracite is causing former 
consumers of hard coal to substitute Western 
bituminous grades. Despite this expedient, the 
demand for anthracite is about as heavy as in 
former years, due largely to delayed ordering. 
Anthracite shipments are very backward. Runa- 
way prices have been quoted by some of the 
independent producers in Western territory... Or- 
ders for quick delivery are becoming exceedingly 
difficult to place, and many disappointments: are 
being experienced by retailers endeavoring to 
secure prompt shipments to fill bins. 


Wilms. and Spring- Green and 
Frank. Cos. field Sullivan Co. Clinton Knox Cos. 
Lump. e.eee $2.25 $2.00 $1.75@1.90 $2.00 $2.00 
Steam idan eS. 1.50@1.60 1.60@1.70 1.40@1.60 1.40@1.50 
2} and 3-in. lump... \ ao ggeee a A ace 1.75@1.85 “eee E 1.60@1.75 
a a oF eee... ... ae Ss bee 1.40@1.60 1.40@1 60° See ee 
2.25 1.85@2.00 1.65@1.75 1.65@1.90 1.80@1.90 
Nat ead ko nn bbe 1.75@1.85 1.35@1.50 1.40@1.50 1.50 
Nos Jowashed secemee. as. - 2.00@2.25 ieee tebe, pete a tc | Reenter 
No; 2 whphedteemr..... 1.85@2.00. da ctenc ese thats tene cscs) | ove Rinne 
INO;Pl wWwutemame seers... - 248 bpd ae eal Pine alee ce ee | ke aRshal at nt eee as 
ING. 2 Iie etiee ... 1.85@2.00 vacwasecente |) Senge cee bog) selene y enn 
Mine-pun emia ies ss 1.35@1.50 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.30 1.25@1.35 1.25@1.30 
Screenings yeep. «. - 1.00@1.10 .85@ .90 .90@ .95 .95@1.10 1.00@1.05 
Saline and E. Ken- Pocah. and Penn. 
Harrisburg tucky W. Va. Smokl. Smokeless 
Lump. Lcetececece.. $2.00@2.25 $2.65@3.25 $2.75@3.25  $2.75@3.00 
1j-n. lump.. no 0 ee 1.40@1.65> 0 sce. = WE ein oe 
eee. ae 2.00@2.25 2. 00@2.60 2.75@3 .25 2.75@3 .00 
Nutt ce eee... 2.00@2.25 1.75@2.50 2.00@2.50 2.00@2.50 
No“Liwashedeteneces... DDR oo ike Aa ve cheno MD) ae 0 
No, 2iwashedterein. «a... 2. 00@2. 25. peg adn cyt eae ns ah stp OnS Sn ne 
Mine-rimiyne See ss 1.85@1.50 1.30@1.35 2. 95@2. 50 3/25@2. 50 
Screeningsseareeeere.. .-.. 1.00 ~\ogirgeeiwna So 9) SOS ee ee eee 
Kanawha splint, wd 25. Hocking lump, S275. SUUUCTUCUAANUSUAAATAAUEUEUNAUEOAUEEUEORESAAAUESUOTUTUALUTOSEAULEORESSROTESSEBECESSERSOBEOOSESEONNS EPS 


The car shortage at Indiana mines grows worse 
rather than better, notwithstanding a _ slowing 
up in the demand for domestic coal due to a 
temporary revival of mid-summer weather. In- 
diana and Chicago retailers have from 10% to 
15% less coal stored for domestic use than at 
this time last year. Prices, which are now 25c. 
a ton higher than last month, will again be 
advanced on or about Oct. 15. Fourth vein In- 
diana lump is now bringing $2 and shippers are 
not anxious for business at this figure, The 
strike at the Vandalia mines is helping to main- 
tain the high price on steam coals. Very little 
free domestic coal is available for shipment from 
Knox County mines. 

The upward tendency of the smokeless market 
has not been retarded. Sales of mine-run have 
been made as high as $2.50, with every indication 
that that figure will be exceeded very shortly. 
Spot shipments are rare, so that the excited 
demand is causing fictitious prices to be quoted. 
On lump and egg retailers have been anxiously 
bidding for tonnage, offering as high as $3.50 
for first grades.. 
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General Statistics 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is’ a comparative statement of 
coal imports and exports of the United States 
for July, 1915-16, and for the 7 months ended 
July, 1914-15-16, in long tons: 


esnannenennan 
Taceneneapsnent 


Imports 1915 
Anthracite, total. 2,069 
Bituminous, totale... 112,166 

United Kingdom. . 680 

Ganadaa lorem s.s 91,932 

Japane.. ies -seee- > 9,480 

Australis gpemeeme -\. . 9,574 

Other countries......... 500 
Cokes ace pe hs Se eas 3,657 

Exports 
ANthTaoltecosiseritee ce. ol eee od ad 270,651 

Canadas. eee. ; ; 267,712 

AT TCNtINA MEME: cy. cis ss ses cll | al 

Breall eee eas os ods aca ie seh acku oe de eee 

Uruguayan: a 5 a Rheite «bas te er rr 

Other countrivsten. .....5.. 0. 6.005, 2,939 
BiGUMNOUSALOURERIER os 6 cca cea 2,229,065 

Italy. 502,750 

Wanada eens... seen ce eee 1,016,413 

Lig so Oo re 2,805 

Mexico oh eee 16,708 

Gh te 91,162 

WGSU AU IRER I ete) sts «os si everett ana che 43,959 

ON eocuntcrto. 0. )f = sn ei 114,162 

BIAGIO a i de came ee 84,813 

WMG AV Eee ics omen 26,689 

Other GouUnimMese cae 279,604 

CO LACORUMMEMI PIG) lols sss sislarae oaeet 2,499,716 
Coke.. 69,84 
Bunker coal... has Aaa 





Foreign Markets i 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Sept. 28—Contrary to expectation, the near 
approach of the end of the month has produced 
no easiness in the coal position. The demand is 
still as heavy as ever, and prices rule strong. 


Best Welsh steam... 220s cs eee Nominal 

Best seconds. . ete a tee Nominal 

Seconds...... «1... ae ne eee eee $11.28@11.52 
Best dry coals.. ; 10.20@10.80 
Best Monmouthshires. . .-. 11.28@11.52 
Seconds... )..c.0i. 33 sete eee 10.56@10.80 
Best: Cardiff smalls; .|) 40. eee 7.20@ 7.80 
Cargo smalls...:...:. 53% 04 oe oe el OO Ce 


‘ 


a 
The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Carditf, 
Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire 


descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, exclu- — 


sive of wharfage. 


Freights—There has been no change worthy of 
note in the freight market. Rates in some direc- 
tions have been somewhat patchy, but generally 
the tone is quiet. 

















Gibraltar........ $6.24 Port Said....... $14.40° 
Genoaeit hehe 14.40 Las Palmas... .. 6.60 | 
Naples.......... 14.40 St. Vincent...... 7.20 
Alexandria...... 15.00 River Plate..... 7.2005 
Seven Months P 
1916 1914 1915 1916 b 
37 15,902 2,313 4,513 = 
122,273 758,044 835,222 942,631 — 
322 8,258 15,410 5,066 
103,819 588,904 673,864 864, 714 
16,150 30,983 46,379 55,530 ; 
1,782 128,018 96,993 15 966 ‘ 
200 1,881 2,576 1,355 
3,875 61,715 24,389 36,840 
390,078 2,211,664 1,995,262 2,453,466 : 
386,049 2,175,407 1,968,404 2/396, 186 
S004) Gets kode 595 11395 
207 od ce dacs 43 Ce 
3,302 36,257 26,2145 55,457. 
ee a * 
2,032,018 7,090,084 8,590,307 10,378,087 — 
211,718 See thie 1,641,791 1,216,684 
1,299,906 4,525,830 3,790,586 6,212,673 
24,075 168,898 280,027 209,139 
7,165 190,363 200,309 117,562 
117,949 616,574 620,237 724,547 
29,170 355,274 266,258 291,912 
115,591 112,408 533,891 528,199 
57,566 100,530 429,969 433,185 
20,366 45,594 99,834 89, 
148,512 974,613 727,405 554,542 
2,422,096 9,301,748 10,585,569 12,831,553 — 
57,377 408,441 430,624 594,992 
722,681 4,525,876 4,354,019 4,439,759 
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; For those who want to get ahead 




















Don’t expect the whistle to wait until you get there. 


Don’t work by fits and starts. It takes as much steam to run 
the hoist at 5 p.m. as it does at 7 a.m. 


Don’t be afraid to do more than is expected of you. The engine 
that can take the biggest overload is the one that gets the 
most care. 


Don’t be undependable. The scrap heap is full of this kind of 
machinery. 


Don’t be dishonest. It doesn’t pay 
it’s dirty work. 





you may get caught and 


Don’t start something you can’t finish. Over-rated is a half- 
brother to incompetent. 


Don’t do your work with wet steam. Some other fellow with a 
y 
steam trap in his makeup is sure to want your job—--and 
get it. 
Don’t fail to take a vacation once a year. Nature abhors per- 
y p 
petual motion more than she does a vacuum. 


Don’t booze. It uses up your capital of health, money and 
brains without paying dividends. 


Don’t get stale. A competent man whose energy and enthusiasm 
keep the pop-off valve working is the kind of fellow wanted 
for the big jobs. 


Don’t waste your money. A dollar is a storage battery that re- 
quired 100c. worth of your energy to charge. 


Don’t throw these don’ts away. Put the brake lever where you 
can reach it. 


Written by P. L. Mathews, 
General Superintendent, Santo Tomas Coal Co., Laredo, Tex. 
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[|The many suggestions, mining kinks and wrinkles 
published in this department of Coal Age each week 
are of great practical value to all readers actually en- 
gaged in operating mines. From the 10,000 and more 
men the paper reaches each week there should come a 
much larger number of such ideas. There are clever 
arrangements of a simple and practical nature in use 
at all mines. What may be an old story to you is likely 
to be just the idea some other fellow is looking for. We 
particularly invite all Coal Age readers to send us ideas 
and suggestions for this department. Everything pub- 
lished is paid for at a liberal rate-—Kditor. | 

land y Coil-Winding Mink 


It is always a long and tedious job to wind a coil 
for a solenoid or electromagnet by hand, especially if 
the wire is very small. It is also difficult to make a 
good job of it by this method. Unless a lathe is at hand, 
the workman usually finds it difficult to conceive some 
mechanical means of turning the coil while winding. 
The illustration shows what has proved to be a very 
handy as well as a quick and satisfactory means of wind- 
ing coils of small size. A hand drill is securely clamped 
in a vise, as shown. For holding the spool that the 
coil is to be wound on, a machine screw or small bolt 
is used that is long enough to fit in the drill chuck and 
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METHOD OF HOLDING HAND DRILL TO WIND A COIL 


extend up through the coil. The head of the bolt is cut 
off and this end fitted securely into the drill chuck. 
The spool for the coil is set over the bolt and held down 
against the chuck by a washer and nut on the thread 
end of the bolt. The spool of wire from which the coil 
is to be wound is set over a heavy nail driven into the 
bench. The workman is now free to guide the wire on 
the coil with one hand, while he turns the drill with 
the other, and should be able to do a neat job.—W. W. 
Parker in Power. 
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Idleas Suggestions 
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Am Krasing JAink 


Every draftsman is familiar with the irksome labor 
involved in erasing ink lines on tracings. It is especially 
hard when using a circular eraser. 

The illustration shows a kink that will help consider- 
ably to reduce the tiring effect on the fingers because of 
gripping the thin eraser and rubbing at the same time. 
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CIRCULAR-ERASER GRIPPING DEVICE 


Take an ordinary wooden clothespin and after cutting 
away the flared portion at the end drill a hole large 
enough for a °/,, button-head screw through both lips 
of the pin. Insert the circular eraser in the slot of the 
pin, push the °/,, button-head screw through the pin and 
the eraser, screw on the nut and the eraser is ready 
for business.—Ernest A. Andrews, Jr., in American 
Machinist. 
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Safety First 


We are all interested in safety first and everything per- 
taining to it. It is not a question, therefore, at present, 
of introducing safety first, but of enlarging on it and of 
explaining methods covering it. No matter how small a 
coal plant may be, it should have a safety-first committee. 
Safety-first inspections should be made from time to time 
by the workmen chosen as a committee. Then a report 
should be made in writing and submitted to the super- 
intendent. 

Employees must be taught safety; they must be taught 
to be careful in their own interests and in the interest 
of others. And this constant teaching should be provided 
by a properly constituted safety committee which should 
take an interest in its work. 

When such a committee is organized for the promotion 
of safety, its members should talk safety to employees on 
every occasion. To assist all in the work, safety bulletin 
boards should be erected in conspicuous places about the. 
works. All accidents should be posted here, diagrams 
should show how the accident happened and suggestions 
should be made showing how to prevent similar accidents. 
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Do not hire men who are careless. Make all new work- 
men understand that the company wants safety first. If 
any miner is found to be practicing unsafe methods, the 
company Officials should take time to show him that he 
is wrong and where he is lable to be injured, and thus 
maybe an accident may be prevented. 


dow To Cut Wire Rope 


When a rope is to be cut, great care should be taken to 
securely and properly serve or bind the rope on each side 
of the place to be cut, so as to prevent one strand from 
working back and, therefore, not receiving its share of 
the stress. This condition causes what is known as 
“high strand.” 

After the rope has been served as mentioned, place the 
cable over a length of old railroad rail or a piece of steel— 
then cut by means of a cold chisel with handle, and 
a sledge hammer. 

If it is necessary to cut rope frequently, it is advisable 
to secure a special cutter for the purpose. 

The same care in binding the rope should also be taken 
when attaching a socket.—Leschen’s Hercules. 

Repairing Steel Mime Ties 
By C. W. StTarrorp* 

The company for which I work makes extensive use of 
steel mine ties for room tracks. These ties are quite a 
serious item of expense, and it has been found justifiable 
to spend considerable time and money in order to 
repair broken ties rather than buy new ones. The par- 
ticular form of tie which is in most extensive use and 
gets out of commission the easiest is that with the lugs 
punched from the body of the tie. 

When a car is wrecked and dragged along the track, 
the flange of the wheel mashes these lugs down flat. When 
the trackman attempts to straighten them again, they 
usually break off and render an otherwise good tie useless. 
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These broken ties are gathered up and taken to the black- 
smith shop to be repaired. 

The usual method of repairing the ties is to rivet a 
piece of 14-in. iron on the end of the tie to take the 
place of the lugs, as shown in Figs. 1 and 2. To do this, 
the blacksmith must punch two holes in the end of the tie 
outside of the old lug holes. He must then cut a 
piece of iron about 3x3x14 in. and bend it so that it will 
admit the rail when in place. He must then mark and 
punch two holes in this piece to correspond to the holes 
in the tie and give the proper gage. The piece is then 
riveted on, and the tie is again ready for use. 





*Stone, Ky. 
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The blacksmith at No. 5 mine has devised another way 
to repair the broken ties, which seems to be much better. 
He takes a piece of iron about 114x14x6 in., necks it 
shghtly, sticks the head of this piece up through the old 
lug hole in the tie, turns it flat so that the head cannot 
slip out, and bends the end round and over the end of the 
tie, with the result shown in Fig. 3. 

The amount of metal used in the new way is about one- 
third that required for the old, and the saving in time is 
even greater. It is only necessary to replace one of the old 
lugs in this manner, and the tie thus repaired is as good 
as new. 
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Cable-Detaching 

By R. Z. Virein* 

Sometimes a hook can be employed to cut off the 

haulage rope, especially where the hoisting engine is set 

at right angles to the tipple track, and where the rope 
passes under the track to the engine drum. 
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DETACHING HOOK FOR SLOPES 


Such a hook is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
It is attached to the car by means of the ordinary 
coupling pin. When the rope slackens after the cars 
pass the slope knuckle, the link on the end of the cable 
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SHOWING STEEL TIE AND ITS REPAIR 


readily slips off the hook, releasing the rope from the 
trip and allowing it to pass on into the tipple. 

This idea, though not original, has been used profitably, 
eliminating some dangerous work. I therefore pass it 
along for the benefit of anyone who can make use of it. 

British Coal Is Not a Factor in the Pacific Coast market. 
Two cargoes that arrived a couple of years ago are said to 
have been destined for the British Navy and were worked off 
by the Western Fuel Co. in its business. In former years, 
however, Scotch and Welsh coals used to arrive more plenti- 
fully at San Francisco. They were carried by vessels as 
ballast at that time, the vessels taking wheat or barley as 
return cargo. 





*Wheeling Steel and Iron Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
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By R. V. Norris* 





SYNOPSIS—Mine fires are among the greatest 
hazards of coal production. Dvrect attack, 
smothering the affected section or the entire mine, 
surrounding, flushing, flooding and quenching 
with steam or inert gas are all means of coping 
with mine fires. Fighting fire underground, re- 
gardless of the means employed, is always an 
expensive and dangerous process. By far the 
cheapest and most satisfactory method of conquer- 
ing mine fires ts to prevent their starting. 





Fires may well be classed as foremost among the 
dangers of coal mining. They involve not only great 
property loss, but an inherent danger to human life, far 
more serious than any monetary damage. 

A discussion of mine fires may properly be divided 
into three heads—causes, prevention and treatment. 

The most common cause of mine fires is the careless 
handling of lights. After this come sparks from inside 
locomotives, pipes, cigarettes and cigars. Electrical instal- 
lations add their quota, and numerous fires are communi- 
cated to the workings from outside sources, through the 
outcrops from hot ashes or burning refuse banks, and 
occasionally from forest or brush fires. Many fires start 





FIGS. 1 AND 2. 


OIL AND ACETYLENE CAP LAMPS 


from dust or gas explosions, or from the ignition of 
gas blowers, either by shots, or more frequently through 
carelessness. Spontaneous combustion is responsible for 
many fires in bituminous mines, particularly in abandoned 
and closed workings, but no authenticated case of spon- 
taneous combustion has yet been noted in anthracite 
operations. A few fires have been directly traced to 
deliberate incendiarism, but this is, fortunately, exceed- 
ingly rare. 

The open oil lights commonly in use in nongaseous 
mines are probably responsible for more than a majority 
of all coal-mine fires. The ordinary cap lamp, Fig. 1, 
may be hung on a timber for a sufficient length of time 
to ignite the wood; and this lamp, which is fairly stable 
when full, often upsets from the weight of the wick when 
nearly empty, and may fire a board or bench. Several 
fires starting in underground engine and pump rooms 
have been traced to this cause. Further, the open wick 
frequently drops sparks that, in dry timbered places, are 
a source of grave danger. 





*Consulting engineer, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


But few of these dangers are incident to the use of 
the modern acetylene cap lamp, Fig. 2, and this may 
well be substituted for the dangerous and dirty oil lamp. 

In heavily timbered workings and for the use of timber- 
men, any open light possesses elements of danger; and 
in such cases glass-protected lamps, or better still, electric 
lights, should be used exclusively. 

Safety lamps and the modern electric storage-battery 
lamps carry practically no fire danger. The latter are 
being successfully substituted for the less efficient and 
more dangerous lights in many modern collieries, with 
the advantage not only of eliminating fire danger but 
of better illumination and hence greater safety to the 
workers. 

Smoking of all sorts—pipe, cigar and cigarette—should 
be absolutely prohibited both inside and outside ali 
colheries. This is an easy rule to make, but an exceed- 
ingly difficult one to enforce, and it is sometimes found 
advisable to permit smoking in certain specified places 
where the employees may congregate to eat their 
luncheons. 

Fires from electrical installations are not common and 
can generally be guarded against by care in placing 
wires, insulators and apparatus. With properly installed 
plants the main dangers are from short-circuits due to 
accidents, particularly to falls of roof, interfering with 
the wiring. These can be minimized by frequent and 
competent inspections. 


FIRES OFTEN START AT THE OUTCROP 


Many serious fires have reached the workings through 
the outcrops, particularly through falls, in several cases 
from burning refuse banks located over outcrops, and 
in one case at least from the dumping of hot boiler 
ashes into an open cave hole. Refuse and ash deposits 
should therefore be so located as to render ignition of 
the coal bed from them impossible. Where this is im- 
practicable, all cave holes and openings to outcrops that 
will be under such banks should be completely filled with 
clay or gravel so as to make the communication of fire 
through them to the workings out of the question. 
Further, all timber and brush should be cleared, from 
around such openings to a sufficient distance, to absolutely 
remove danger of forest or brush fires reaching the coal. 
Old timber should not be allowed in refuse banks. 

Fires from explosions of gas or dust can only be pre- — 
vented by guarding against such explosions by ample 
ventilation, safety explosives, removal or wetting of dust, 
stone dust barriers and the like, a discussion of which 
would be outside the limits of this article. 

Feeders of gas are frequently ignited without resulting 
in serious damage, the principal danger from these 
being from neglect. Where such feeders exist, careful 
examination should be insisted on and no lighted feeder 
be permitted to remain when the miner quits for the 
day. Such feeders under loose coal in the chambers are 
particularly dangerous and likely to be overlooked. 
Furthermore, the fireboss’ inspection should especially be 
directed against this danger. Ignited gas from feeders 
can, if attacked promptly, be usually readily beaten out; 
or, if the gas flow is considerable, blown out by the 
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concussion of a stick of explosive fired in the immediate 
vicinity. 

The danger of fires from spontaneous combustion can 
be minimized by ample ventilation of abandoned areas. 
With some coals, however, these fires cannot be absolutely 
prevented, and the only resource is watchfulness to pre- 
vent their spreading. 

In conjunction with the best precautions to avoid 
fires, of equal importance is the avoidance of ignitable 
material. All inside stations, offices, hospitals, barns 
(Fig. 3), engine and pump houses and the like should be 
constructed of fireproof materials, even to the point of 
using metal tables and seats. All waste, oil, ete., should 
be kept in closed cans and these cans placed in fireproof 
closets. No oil or greasy refuse should be permitted in 
or about the workings except in such receptacles. 

In the case of inside barns the best practice is to 
keep hay and feed in fireproof rooms separate from the 
barn itself. This should bé ventilated by a separate split 
of air direct from the intake to the return. Only suffi- 
cient hay for immediate necessities should be kept inside, 
and all such material should be brought into the mine 
in covered cars to avoid the danger of accidental 
ignition. 

Old timber should not be left in the mines, and old 
timber packing or cogs should be replaced by rock. In 
one case a slope cogged on both sides of the track with 
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timber became a roaring furnace for its entire length 
of 900 ft. in less than 30 min. after a fire started at 
the bottom. 

Once started, the spread of a mine fire is largely 
dependent on the conditions encountered. With dry and 
abundant timbering and a strong air current the spread 
may be exceedingly rapid, while in the coal itself a fire 
progresses very slowly. In solid coal the progress of a 
fire is almost negligible, being in many cases measured 
by inches per year. 

It should be noted that fire will often spread in over- 
lying or underlying strata—such as top bone or thin 
streaks of coal—more rapidly than in the workings them- 
selves. Many instances are known where mine fires have 
worked in this way past carefully prepared and guarded 
barriers. 

Where there is a considerable emission of gas, a fire 
may travel rapidly along the face of the coal, igniting 
timber in its progress. Under such conditions there is 
grave danger of an extensive mine fire from a small 
blaze, which under ordinary conditions could be readily 
extinguished. 

The speed and direction of a mine fire is largely in- 
fluenced by the quantity and direction of the air current, 
hence a fire in the main ventilating current is always 
potentially more dangerous than one where the flow of 
air is less rapid. rie yi 








FIG. 3.. MULE BARN, AUCHINCLOSS MINE, D., L. & W. SHAFT NO. 1 
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The methods of controlling and extinguishing mine 
fires may be divided into the following classes: First, 
direct attack; second, smothering entire mine; third, sec- 
tion smothering; fourth, surrounding; fifth, flushing; 
sixth, Heodie te seventh, use of gas. 

In preparation for possible fires collieries should be 
supplied with chemical extinguishers and with an ample 
allowance of extra charges. In large mines chemical fire 
engines mounted on mine car trucks are often provided. 
Water pipes are laid in the gangways with an ample 
hose supply. In laying out the water system in deep 
mines it must be so arranged as to avoid extreme pressures. 
Water taken from the surface into deep mines should 
pass through intermediate tanks to avoid undue head or 
that beyond the strength of the hose, and if taken directly 
from the mine pumps, the column may have to be drawn 
down or cut off by closing valves. 

In mines provided with compressed-air pipes arrange- 
ments may be made to use these for water-supply in 
emergency, by proper valve connections with the pumps. 

Further than this a considerable supply of pipe, usually 
2-in., should be kept on hand exclusively for fire 
emergency, and this supply must be held inviolate for 
this purpose only. 

In addition to the above many of the larger operators 
have one or more “fire cars” ready to be run to any 
mine in case of fire. The equipment of such cars should 
include chemical extinguishers, pipe, hose, nozzles, valves, 
tools, fireproof brattice cloth, helmets, lamps (both safety 
and electric), first-aid supphes, etc. Often a small fan 
complete with casing and engine or motor is added. 
Where such cars are provided, a crew of specially trained 
men should be available on short notice. 

In all collieries, in conjunction with the usual first-aid 
and rescue corps, men should be trained as fire fighters, 
with frequent drills both inside and outside. Conferences 
between the officials and fire corps, with discussion of 
possible fires and problems for study, are well worth 
while. 

Fans should be made reversible, but the actual reversing 
of the air current should only be undertaken after care- 
ful consideration and then only by direct order of the 
higher officials. The reversal of the air current may be 
distinctly dangerous in driving suffocating gases upon the 
men, but such reversal is often necessary in handling a 
mine fire, and arrangements of fans and workings to 
facilitate this are fully warranted. 

MARKED 

All escape openings and routes should be fully marked 
by plain signs, and escape maps showing all available 
routes out from each section of the mine should be 
provided and kept up to date. This is particularly 
necessary in view of the possibility of the operating 
officials being caught inside and rescue work being under- 
taken by outsiders not familiar with the workings. 

Most fires in their incipiency, particularly when not 
complicated by great emissions of explosive gases, are 
susceptible of extinguishment by direct attack. 

When a fire is reported, the first duty of those in 
charge of the mine is to provide for the safety of the 
workers by getting out of the workings as rapidly as 
possible all employees not needed for fighting the fire. 
While this is being done the method of first attack should 
be decided on, and water pipes, extinguishers, helmets, 
lights, ete., provided. In actually attacking a fire the 
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first consideration must always be the safety of the men, 
and no method of procedure that may possibly result 
in trapping men inby from the fire should be permitted. 

Safe retreat having been provided, the attack should 
first be directed to prevent any possible spread of the 
fire by wetting down or removing all readily combustible 
material around the fire area. When a fire is thus cut 
off, the fight is practically won, and what remains is 
to close in on the actual fire area, wetting down and 
removing the débris as the work progresses. 

In many cases it is practicable to actually load out a 
fire without fully extinguishing it, and in steep pitching 
workings small fires in the chambers are treated by draw- 
ing the coal, including the fire itself, and sending the 
whole to the surface. 

The air supply to the fire area should be carefully 
controlled. In this the fighters face two opposing con- 
ditions—a small supply is desirable to reduce the rapidity 
of spreading, and a large supply is necessary to dilute 
the gases for the comfort and safety of the men and to 
minimize the danger of explosions: A large force of 
men will usually work with the air, while a smaller one, 
often with helmets, will be required beyond the fire to 
prevent its spread. 


Direct Atrrack Is OFrrEN PossIBLE 


Direct attack is by no means confined to minor fires. 
In many cases quite extensive fires not susceptible of 
attack by other methods. have been successfully ex- 
tinguished by this means. At the Cameron Colliery, 
Shamokin, Penn., such a fire involved an area about 300 
hy 500 ft., and the fight was prosecuted continuously 
for about two months, in the face of great danger, before 
the fire was finally subdued. The method employed was 
working around the fire area until the fire was isolated. 

On attacking a stubborn and inaccessible fire in the 
Hazleton Slope of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., the late 
W. A. Lathrope used water in large rushes by con- 
structing 50,000-gal. tanks at the head of the slope and 
suddenly allowing the entire contents of the tanks to 
rush down on the. fire. The wave of water thus launched 
practically filled the slope cross-section and reached the 
fire, whereas the same quantity in small streams had 
failed. In another instance in fighting an extensive fire 
under bad roof, telescoping sheet-iron tubes were con- 
structed and the men, protected by these from roof falls, 
gradually advanced by the use of hose streams. *- 

Next to direct attack the most generally used method 
of fighting mine fires is smothering by cutting off the 


air supply and allowing the products of combustion to 


extinguish the fire. 

In the case of extensive fires with a large flow of 
explosive gases it may be advisable to close the entire 
mine by sealing all openings. This can only be accom- 
plished successfully where the coal has not been worked 
to the outcrop so as to produce crop falls or breaches, 
and where the overlying strata are not so cracked as to 
allow air to reach the closed workings. 

This method has the advantages of simplicity and 
freedom from serious danger in sealing, but the grave 
disadvantage of requiring considerable time for the gases 
to accumulate sufficiently to extinguish all fire, the prob- 
ability of extensive spread during this accumulation, the 
practical impossibility of knowing anything of the 
progress of the fire until reopening is attempted, and 


a 
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the complete loss of the use of the colliery while it is 
sealed off. 

A serious fire preceded by an explosion was thus 
sealed off in the Warrior Run Colliery of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. in 1906 (see Engineering and Mining 
Journal, Feb. 16, 1907, page 334). When finally re- 
opened the workings were still so hot that the fire broke 
out again, but not so fiercely that it could not be con- 


quered by direct attack. The mine was sealed from Aug. ° 


10 to Sept. 22, when a gas analysis of samples drawn 
from the stoppings showed CO,, 4 per cent.; CO, none; 
CH,, 36.3 per cent.; O, 3.8 per cent. This did not 
properly represent the conditions in the fire zone, as the 
light CH, was undoubtedly higher in percentage at the 
stoppings than in the deep workings. 

Another fire treated by general mine sealing occurred 
Dec. 9, 1901, at the Big Lick Colliery of the Summit 
Branch Mining Co., near Lykens, Penn. (Hngineering 
and Mining Journal, Feb..9, 1907). This fire started 
in a heavily timbered slope and was sealed Dec. 10 by 
stopping the mouth of the slope with a barrier of 
corrugated iron on old rails, banked outside with earth. 
The sealing was completed by hydraulicking surface 
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SMOTHER A MINE FIRE 


material into the extensive crop: falls existing on both 
sides of the slope. Temperature and pressure observa- 
tions were made on samples of air drawn from a pipe 
passing through the earth slope stopping, these showing 
a maximum temperature of 332 deg. F. and a maxi- 
mum pressure of 1.3 in. water-gage. The fire was left 
sealed until Feb. 3, 1903, or 14 months 10 days, when the 
pressure became normal and the temperature of air from 
the test pipe was but 64 deg. F. The fire was found 
extinguished, the action of the gases being shown by 
the partly consumed timber. The rocks, however, were 
still so hot that special ventilation and a free use of 
water for cooling was necessary before reopening. 
Where practicable, sectional smothering is quite gener- 
ally resorted to, even in preference to direct attack. The 
conditions favorable to this method are a limited area 
of workings that can be stopped off without undue risk, 
and workings opened by two or more rock tunnels or by 
shafts through rock, while the unfavorable conditions are 
extensive or caved workings, with many connections to 
the surface or to other beds. Ideal conditions for this 
treatment are lower lifts of slopes in which the chambers 
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have not yet been driven through to the levels above and 
pitch workings opened only by rock tunnels from other 
beds. 

This method of fighting mine fires presents dangers 
to the men erecting the stoppings—particularly when a 
considerable amount of explosive gas is present—as the 
stoppings are frequently blown out by explosions occur- 
ring during or immediately after their construction. 
Fig. 4 illustrates such a condition. Fire was found in 
the face of the slant A, not yet through to the airway, 
in a very gaseous section of the mine. The stoppings 
marked “first seal’ were promptly erected and as 
promptly blown out, accompanied by a spread of the fire 
beyond their locations. Next stoppings marked “second 
seal” were built, these sharing the same fate as the first. 
Then the third stoppings marked “third seal,” cutting off 
the entire area, in this case built of concrete, were blown 
out by a violent explosion. Through all these attempts 
the original ventilation was maintained, a single current 
passing in through No. 1 tunnel, circulating around the 
workings and out No. 3 slope airway. 

As a final expedient the air was reversed, making No. 1 
tunnel the return and splitting the air at the foot of 
No. 3 slope. The stoppings marked “fourth seal,” at 
about the location of the second seal, were then built and 
successfully maintained, and the fire smothered within a 
week. .In this case success appears to have been due to 
the maintenance of a sufficient supply of fresh air to 
dilute the gases evolved to below the explosive point 
during the construction of the final stoppings. The 
original current circulating first through the workings 
was already so charged as to make an explosive mixture 
with the gas given off in the fire area. 

LocaL CoNbDITIONS DETERMINE LOCATION OF STOPPINGS 

The order of putting in stoppings on the intake and 
outlet sides of a fire is a matter of considerable dispute 
and must be finally settled by local conditions. In 
general it appears safer to put the first stopping on the 
inlet side, as this can be done in relatively pure air. 
When this is completed, it checks the flow of noxious 
gases in the return. The other argument is that if the 
first stopping is put in the return the fresh air reaching 
the fire tends to dilute the gases and reduce the danger 
of explosion. In any event the erection of the stoppings 
is attended with danger, particularly to the men working 
in the return, who may often require the protection of 
helmets to accomplish the work. 

Stoppings are usually constructed of brattice cloth 
backed at once by barriers built of timber, often coubled 
and with clay or sand filling; and, in the case of serious 
fires, reinforced by brick or concrete walls built as soon 
as the stability of the temporary stoppings is reasonably 
secure. 

In all cases pipes should be extended through the 
stoppings as far as possible toward the fire area, so that 
the character of the gases may be determined from time 
to time by analysis of samples. Pipes installed for water 
or compressed air have been satisfactorily used for this 
purpose. After analysis shows the gases to be of a com- 
position certain not to support combustion, a length of 
time, depending upon the duration, extent and intensity 
of the fire, should be allowed to elapse before reopening, 
in order to prevent reignition. 

Before entirely removing the stoppings, the fire area 
should be examined, as far as can safely be done, by 
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helmet men, and for this purpose removable panels of 
some sort should be provided in the more permanent 
stoppings. 

An interesting pneumatic mattress for rapid sealing, 
consisting of a bag with stays like the tufts of a mattress, 
blown up by compressed air, either from the colliery 
pipes, or if necessary by a hand pump, is described by 
Carl Scholz in Coal Age of Feb. 17, 1912. Where the 
openings are sufficiently regular for its general use, such 
a device might well be provided. 

In certain cases, particularly with fires in old worked 
over and caved territory, neither direct attack nor 
smothering is practicable. Such mine fires have some- 
times been cut off by surrounding the affected area with 
incombustible filling, leaving the fire thus confined to 
burn itself out. This method of attack is extremely 
costly and not absolutely certain of success. In general 
it consists in opening a passage clear of combustible 
material around the fire area and filling this space with 
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As far as known, the fire, which was within 300 ft. 
of the barrier when it was building, has not gone through. 
The operators have, however, started a stripping opera- 
tion to remove the surface and coal west of the barrier. 
This stripping has now made an open cut to the bottom 
rock of the bed beyond the barrier and effectually 
eliminated further danger to the main workings. 

Another fire that was successfully surrounded, and 
that is presumably still burning, is in the Jersey Colliery 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. at 
Avondale, Penn. This was described by P. H. Devers 
in Engineering and Mining Journal, July 11, 1908, 
page 86. In this case openings were made in the bed 
on both sides of the fire from the outcrop to a fault 
that separated the affected workings from the balance of 
the colliery, and these openings flushed with surface soil. 

The surrounding of a fire is always attended with con- 
siderable danger and is not an absolutely sure preventive 
of future spreading. Mine fires will extend not only in 
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sand or gravel, usually sluiced or washed in through bore- 
holes. 

Among the notable fires that have been thus isolated 
is the Summit Hill fire, which started in 1859 in the 
Mammoth Bed workings of the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Co., where the bed was 60 ft. thick. This fire, 
despite great expense in attempts at extinguishing it, 
has burned for the past 57 years, gradually extending 
until it menaced the main workings of the company. 

The ground over and in the vicinity of the fire is so 
cracked and broken that no smothering methods were 
possible, and even silting through boreholes on. 50-ft. 
centers failed. 

In this emergency a clay wall was constructed across 
the basin during 1909 and 1910. The method employed 
was the sinking of four shafts 50x12 ft., 50 ft. apart, 
replacing all timbering by concrete braces, filling the 
shafts with clay, then excavating between the shafts and 
filling the excavation in the same way (see Figs. 5 and 6), 
thus making a clay and concrete wall 555 ft. long, in- 
cluding the filled open cut at the end. The balance of 
the stopping consisted in replacing the coal bed, including 
the top slate, for a further distance of 260 ft., with clay 
put in through two additional shafts. 

The whole barrier is said to have required about 
100,000 cu.yd. of clay and to have cost in the vicinity 
of half a million dollars. 


the coal bed itself but in the carbonaceous shales and 
streaks that are often found in the vicinity of the coal, 
aud this method of control should only be adopted when 
other and more certain methods are inapplicable. 

As a corollary to surrounding, the actual cutting off 
of a fire by open trenching around the affected area 
may sometimes be practicable. In general, however, such 
open cuts are not only prohibitive in cost, but their com- 
pletion is so slow as to defeat their end by allowing the 
fire to pass the cutoff line. 

In all cases of surrounding, inspection openings should 


be driven around the closed area beyond the fire barrier 


to preclude the possibility of the fire passing and getting 
a fresh start without the knowledge of those in charge. 

With the success of the culm flushing now customary 
for support in anthracite mines has come the use of this 
method for controlling mine fires. Briefly, a flushed 
barrier is constructed around the fire at a safe distance 
by introducing culm and colliery refuse, either through 
pipes or boreholes, and the area thus cut off is filled 
by flushing in material, gradually reducing the area and 
perhaps ultimately extinguishing the fire. 

This method is in some cases quite effective, but its 
success is rendered doubtful by the impossibility of com- 
pletely filling the workings with material flushed in 
through boreholes and by the difficulty of reaching certain 
areas in a crushed territory by this means. 
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An important fire at the Hecksherville Colliery of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron OCo., which ex- 
tended for over a mile along the outcrop, was successfully 
extinguished by this method. A number of slopes were 
driven down from the crop and culm flushed into the 
old workings through them. Then headings were driven 
in the top and bottom slate and all openings encountered 
were filled by flushing. Where severe fire was found by 
this exploration, holes were drilled from the surface and 
used for additional flushing. This method involves a 
large supply of flushing material and the disposal of 
water amounting to at least ten times this volume. 

The flushing method was tried without success at the 
Summit Hill fire, also partly failing when tried for cut- 
ting off a fire in the old Sioux workings near Shamokin. 

With ample supplies of flushing material and water 
this method deserves careful consideration, particularly 
for fires in old workings above water level. 


Frioopine Is A SurE Meruop 


Where workings are so located that they can be filled 
with water, flooding of the mine or section offers a sure 
method of extinguishing mine fires. The only precaution 
necessary is to avoid entrapping and compressing air in 
the workings, as fire will smolder for months in com- 
pressed air and break out again on unwatering. Such a 
case occurred in the Luke Fidler Colliery near Shamokin, 
Penn., when after being flooded by a 200-ft. head of 
water for more than two months a fire again broke out 
in the face of a pitching chamber that was extended in 
the solid for less than 50 ft. above the gangway. 

The objection to flooding is the enforced idleness of 
the operation during flooding, unwatering and reopening, 
and the great cost not only of the actual operation, but 
of the extensive repairs made necessary by the falls of 
roof and crushing of timber incident to the presence of 
the water. 

Where flooding is undertaken, holes should be bored to 
allow any entrapped air to escape. All openings to be 
used for unwatering should be made secure, and all 
loose timber and other flotable objects removed. 

As a ton of coal in the solid occupies about 1 cu.yd. 
of space, and as besides the coal shipped allowance must 
be made for waste and refuse removed, from 1144 to 1% 
cu.yd. of water may be required for each ton of coal 
that has been produced by an anthracite colliery, or 300 
‘to 400 million gallons of water is necessary per million 
tons. Hence, in the case of complete flooding, the quan- 
tity of water put into an old and extensive mine may 
run up into billions of gallons. 

For removing this vast quantity of water special 
arrangements are necessary, either in the form of ex- 
tensive pumping plants arranged to follow the water down 
as it recedes or water hoists in shafts or slopes. (See 
Transactions, A. I. M. E., Vol. XX XIII, page 106.) 

By the use of suitable dams, considerable areas of 
workings may in many cases be exempted from the water 
even in the event of general flooding being required. 
It is often possible to flood minor areas, which may be 
cut off from the general workings. This may be accom- 
plished by turning into such restricted areas the regular 
drainage of the mines, either by stopping the pumps or 
by directing their discharge into the affected area. For 
general flooding such large volumes of water are necessary 
that special arrangements for its supply are required, 
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such as turning large streams directly into the mines or 
installing temporary pumping plants of considerable 
capacity. 

In unwatering accurate account should be kept of the 
performances of pumps and hoists by the use of revolution 
counters on pumps and hourly records of hoists. These, 
combined with regular measurements of the height of 
water, assure proper progress and indicate the extent of 
plant required. Furthermore, with these records assure- 


-ance is had that the unwatering plant is working to 


capacity. 
Where there is probability of unwatering by slope 
tanks, special care should be taken in the flooding, as 
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far as time permits, to leave such slopes free of débris 
and in condition to allow the passage of tanks. The 
greatest difficulty encountered in handling tanks in 
flooded slopes is from falls or débris under water, which 
block the proper descent of the tanks. 


EXTENSIVE Repairs Must Br EXPEcTED 


After unwatering a flooded mine, extensive reopening 
and repairs may be expected, particularly with strata 
containing fire clay in considerable quantities. In some 
instances such unwatering has been accompanied or 
followed by extensive squeezes, owing to the softening of 
fire-clay strata in or close to the coal beds. 

The use of steam or carbon-dioxide gas has frequently 
been attempted in the handling of stubborn mine fires, 
occasionally with success. The procedure is costly and 
rather uncertain, and would seem to present no sufficient 
advantages over the smothering methods previously 
described to warrant its adoption. 

In general each mine fire presents a problem of its 
own, and when the first attempts at extinguishment are 
unsuccessful, careful and thorough consideration should 
be given to decide on the best method of attack. Once 
this method is determined, the work should be prosecuted 
with all possible diligence and skill under the most 
competent supervision obtainable. Ample supplies must 
be furnished and kept on hand, and the constant presence 
or immediate availability of a competent physician 
insured. In the case of large working forces it may 
even be advisable to install a temporary hospital to treat 
men suffering from accidents or overcome by gases 0% 
smoke. 

Finally, prevention is far more important and _ less 
costly than even the best methods of extinguishing fires. 
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low Mime Safety Is Imcreased 
by Compensation Laws* 


By Hersert M. WILsont 


The average number of men killed per thousand in 
coal mines has shown a rapid decrease from the date of 
the earliest mine inspection in 1869, when it was nearly 
6 per 1,000, to less than 3 per 1,000 in the first five 
years of state inspection. Little change in the fatality 
rate was then evident for nearly 20 years, when an 
increase resulted from the large production per man and 
the intensive activities due to the introduction of mining 
machinery and electricity, coupled with deeper mining 
As quickly as the causes of this accident increase were 
determined, remedies were applied, with the result that 
the fatality rate in coal mining has fallen rapidly from 
the second maximum reached in 1907 of 4.08 per 1,000 
to 3.22 per 1,000 last year. In metal mining the rate 
has similarly fallen from 4.19 per 1,000 in 1911 to 3.54 
per 1,000 in 1914. 

That there is much yet to be done in the way of 
safeguarding the miner is evidenced from the most brief 
comparison of this accident rate with that of two 
European countries where intensive governmental and 
private attention has been given to safety in, mining, 
but in which the natural hazards of mining, owing to 
depth of operation, treacherousness of roof, irregularity 
of coal formation and presence of explosive gas and dust, 
are even greater than in the average mine of the United 
States. Thus, in England the fatality rate per thousand 
is but a little over 1, and in Belgium a little less than 1. 
In other words, the fatality rate in the United States 
is still about three times as great as in the countries 
named, measured by the number of men employed, a 
condition that should encourage those of us concerned 
in safety engineering to believe that, with continued and 
renewed effort, we may yet hope to reduce the fatality 
ratio for the mines of the United States to one-third 
the present rate. 


WeLL-CHOSEN INSURANCE PRovISIONS AID SAFETY 

Lately, a new agency has given an increased impetus 
toward a further improvement of conditions. This has 
been the enactment in many mining states of workmen’s 
compensation legislation, accompanied by excellent in- 
surance provisions that, however, are such, unfortunately, 
as to produce the proper ameliorative effect in only two 
or three states. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation is a powerful in- 
strument for greater safety in the industries, from the 
fact that special stress is not laid on how the accident 
oceurred, but only upon how badly the employee is hurt 
by it. The injured person does not have to employ 
lawyers to prove his case, because the fact of his employ- 
ment alone is a proof of his right to compensation. The 
immediate effect of such legislation is the certainty 
confronting the mine operator that he must pay out 
large sums for every accident, regardless of its cause, 
thus adding to the cost of production of his coal or ore. 

This furnishes the strongest incentive to him to reduce 
the causes of accidents; not that the operator has ever 





*Abstract of an address entitled ‘““Workmen’s Compensation 
Legislation and Its Effect on Safety in Mining,’ presented at 
the Mining Section, Fifth Annual Congress National Safety 
Council, Detroit, Mich., Oct. 18, 1916. 


+Member of board of directors, National Safety Council, 
2407 First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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lacked reasonable consideration for the welfare of his 
employees and a proper human interest in their safety, 
but because of his engrossment in earning his daily liveli- 
hood, he has not felt that he had the time to devote to 
safety of operation. This time he must now find because 
of the actual cash cost of injuring workmen. 

Even these conditions, however, were found inadequate 
to bring about a material improvement, for the simple 
fact that mine operators have always been willing enough 
to improve safety conditions, if they only knew what 
further could be done within reason and the limits of 
their financial ability. 

The requirement in the workmen’s compensation laws 
of Pennsylvania and Kentucky, for example that the mine 
operator shall insure as a guarantee of his ability to meet 
his compensation obligations, has furnished the needed 
incentive, moral and financial, to the prompt and effective 
dissemination of a more general knowledge of the causes 
and means of preventing accidents, and of the cash value 
of and the cost of removal of, each mining hazard. 

The insurance authorities have required that mines be 
inspected before they are insured, for the purpose of 
fixing a rate. This rate is carefully based on the various 
hazards in the property thus inspected, and the short- 
comings of the operation are clearly made known. 

The effect of this new element in the mine safety 
problem has been felt in some measure in all the coal- 
mining states in which there are compensation acts that 
encourage private insurance enterprise. These are the 
states of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Kansas and 
Michigan. Under more favorable legislation, the effect 
is more promising for Colorado, and under still more 
recent and beneficial legislation, the effect has been most 
strongly felt in the states of Pennsylvania and Kentucky, 
while in California it has at last effected the establish- 
ment of a long-needed state mine-inspection department 
operating under modern regulations. 


PENNSYLVANIA Mines 92 PER Cent. PERFECT 


In Pennsylvania, where the law has been in effect only 
since Jan. 1, the mines insured by private companies 
have been inspected twice, and sometimes three or four 
times. The average condition of the bituminous coal 
mines in Pennsylvania on Jan. 1, 1916, was 75 per cent. 
perfect on the standard scale of measurements adopted. 
The average condition of the same mines on July 1, 1916, 
only six months later, was 92 per cent. perfect. This 
condition corresponds with an improvement .of from 25 
per cent. below standard to 8 per cent. below standard, 


and represents a condition of safety that should corre-- 


spond with a reduction of fatalities from a little over 
3 per 1,000 to one-third this number. 

It is rash to predict that the statistics of accidents in 
the mines affected by this inspection and safety engineer- 
ing service will be reflected in the statistics for this year 
or next. It is, however, reasonable to believe that such 


a result will be effected within the next three or four: 


years, provided that as much relative progress in the 
improvement of the condition of the mines is made during 
the next few years as during the past few months. 

A concrete example will doubtless show more clearly 
than any other method how insurance inspection which 
fixes merit rates under workmen’s compensation effects 
improvement in the conditions of mines and consequently 
promotes the safety of the workmen. 
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The condition of the mine in this example, as regards 
safety, was found to be such that an average of 170.6 
charges was made against it, whereas the number of 
charges against the average mine operating in the state 
was only 25. 

The easy, obvious and safe action for the insurance 
company to have taken would have been to cancel the 
insurance on this mine. But despite the fact that the 
Associated Companies is carrying the workmen’s com- 
pensation obligation for 2,500 mines, in no single instance 
has this action been taken. Reliance has been placed 
entirely in the ameliorative effect of the schedule of 
rating. 


RatE oN THOUSAND MINES LoweErep 18 Prr CENT. 


In this particular case, as in many others, the argu- 
ment of reduction in premium to be paid on insurance 
was so strong that within four months a reinspection 
was requested by the assured on the ground that the 
company had improved all the conditions on which there 
were charges. The reinspection developed the fact that 
all the mines of this company had been rendered so 
much safer that the charges against them could be re- 
duced from 70.6 as found on the first inspection to 8.5 
charges as found on the second visit. As a result the 
premium rate to the company was reduced from $6 to 
$2.82 per hundred dollars of payroll, thus saving the 
company $15,000 a year in insurance premiums, a sum 
more than sufficient to pay in one year for all the im- 
provements made. 

This example is not an isolated one. The average rate 
for nearly one thousand mines that were inspected and 
schedule-rated in Pennsylvania was on first inspection 
$3.55. When reinspected the rate was reduced to $2.90. 
The change indicates a saving to the insurees of nearly 
a million dollars—a sum of money so large as to prove 
an effectual lever in inducing the operators to put into 
effect large changes in mine conditions. 


INSURANCE More Potent THAN DireEcT LEGISLATION 


The chief mine inspector of one of the most important 
mining states was somewhat skeptical, as were others, as 
to the possibility of bringing about further improvements 
than those attained by the action of his inspection depart- 
ment. Recently he wrote: 


If all the suggestions contained in your Safety Standards 
are complied with a marked reduction in accidents would no 
doubt result. 

I have found saying and doing are entirely different things, 
and if you can succeed in forcing compliance with these rules 
you will accomplish what the State Mining Department has 
failed to accomplish for years, without complete success, and 
there should be at least 50 per cent. fewer accidents than 
occur at the present time. 

In the prosecution of the safety-engineering work under 
this system, great stress is laid on the education of mine 
operators, as well as of mine workers, concerning the 
causes of accidents and means of their prevention. The 
attitude of the miners and operators in the different 
states of the Union toward the safety propaganda of the 
insurance inspectors furnishes the best proof of the value 
of education in promoting safety. In some states, where 
there is lack of organized codperation among the opera- 
tors and where they rarely meet together to discuss the 
technical and safety features of mine operation, the efforts 
of the inspectors to improve safety conditions meet with 
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indifferent response, and produce but little favorable 
result. In other states, where the mine operators are 
organized for the consideration of safety as well as 
operating problems, and where the mine workers are 
brought together in frequent field meets in first-aid and 
mine-safety demonstrations, the propaganda of the in- 
spectors has met with intelligent and hearty response and 
has been reflected in the prompt improvement of all the 
dangerous conditions found. 
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A Soft Hammer 


The illustration shows a form of soft hammer more 
convenient than the ordinary kind. Ends A and B are 
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CONVERTIBLE SOFT HAMMER 


of copper, lead or brass, which may be changed to meet 
varying needs, being held in position by taper pins. The 
sohd part of the hammer is of iron.—B. A. Donley in 
American Machinist. 
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The Slogan* 


By BeErtToN BRALEY 


You may fill your plant with each new device 
That the market holds; you may blithely hire 
Efficiency men at the highest price 
Who will change things ’round to their hearts’ desire, 
You may have a place that the crowds admire 
For its polished brass and its engines neat, 
But it won’t be just what you most require 
If it doesn’t show in the profit sheet. 


You may pay for the smartest of trade advice, 
On the way to coal and the way to fire, 
You may fall for the catalogs that entice 
With many things for the wary buyer, 
In patent fuel you may take a flyer 
(“The smallest cost for the greatest heat’) 
But of each and all you will swiftly tire 
If it doesn’t show in the profit sheet. 


Though “power from a central plant” sounds nice, 
If it doesn’t pay it will rouse your ire, 
And you look with an eye as cold as ice 
On the man who raises expenses higher, 
Yes, your plant might waken a poet’s lyre 
To passionate ballads, clear and sweet, 
But your satisfaction would soon expire 
If it didn’t show in the profit sheet. 


You can give this out to the public crier 
As a phrase of wisdom he can repeat, 
“Were strong for progress, but we require 


That it all must show in the profit sheet!” 





*Reprinted from “Power.” 
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Recollections of a Manager 


The directors of our company were each interested in 


a large number of different companies situated in almost 
every country of the globe. As a result they had to pass 
upon engineers’ reports covering almost every known min- 
eral and representing all of the world’s important mining 
districts, and unexplored regions as well. Many of these 
reports were passed on to me and comments requested. 

Most of the reports that I saw were of absorbing 
interest. In order to arrive at the value of a mineral 
deposit many things have to be considered by the engi- 
neer; for example, the transportation facilities of the 
country, the labor conditions, climate conditions, the laws 
of the country and the stability of its government, the 
standard of living of its inhabitants, ete. 

From the first the thing that impressed me most 
strongly in these reports was the evidence that they con- 
tained of the scholastic abilities of the men who wrote 
them. Facts of history and political economy were scat- 
tered all through them, and the authors apparently took 
for granted the reader’s complete familiarity with such 
subjects. I recall that one of the engineers was sent to 
make a report on a coal property in a country where no 
coal had ever been mined; one-third of the report was 
taken up with a discussion of the coal itself, and the 
deposit was shown to be a remarkable one. The balance 

f the report concerned itself with labor conditions (past, 
present and future) in the country in which the deposit 
was located, and the engineer did not hesitate to con- 
clude that the deposit could not be profitably worked 
for the next 50 years. Of course, time alone could verify 
the truth of the assumptions that he made, but his argu- 
ment was sufficient to carry conviction to the men who 
had employed him, and his recommendations were ac- 
cepted. Incidentally, the report might easily have been 
used as a thesis for a doctor’s degree in political economy. 

I recall that occasionally the engineers were driven 
from the lands they were sent to inspect before their 
inspection was completed, and one engineer had to re- 
port that he was compelled to flee the country and warned 
never to return if he valued his life. Still they always 
managed to obtain data for a report. Another engineer 
had to report that three engineers had at different times 
attempted to complete the inspection for which he was 
employed, but each in turn had succumbed to a fever 
that seemed always to be prevalent in that particular 
locality; the engineer making the report did not even 
mention whether he had experienced any trouble from 
the fever. Neither did he condemn the property on ac- 
count of the prevalence of fever in the locality; instead, 
he outlined the steps that were necessary to rid the coun- 
try of the fever for all time. 

One of my directors gave me a report to comment on 
that described a property that had been operated under 
several different managements, but never successfully; the 
report suggested that the failure must be attributed to 
the standard of living of the laborers employed. The 
same engineer several years before had reported that a 
certain mine was unprofitable because the government 
officials who had granted the original concession were anx- 
ious to get the property back and to that end had actu- 
ally inspired lawlessness in that section of the country. 

This same director admitted to me that the written 
reports of certain engineers were so interesting that he 
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‘and other directors were influenced largely in retaining 


these men year after year because of the pleasure they 
received from reading their reports. 

Still, many of our lawyer and literary friends con- 
tend that engineers’ writings are as uninteresting as 
multiplication tables. 
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Pouring Lead Joint Under 
Water 


The illustration shows a lead joint on an 8-in. pipe 
line. This jomt was made under water, as we could not 
get all the water out of the river bed. 

The oakum was first packed in, then the space for lead 
was packed with tallow. As the hot lead was poured in 
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LEAD POURED IN WET PIPE JOINT 


through the 114-in. pipe it forced the tallow out. We 
did not have good luck at first, but after a couple of trials 
succeeded in pouring a good joint—Thomas Sheehan in 
Power. 
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American Mining Congress 


Both the Federal and state mining department exhibits 
are to be features at the nineteench annual session of the 
American Mining Congress, which opens at Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, Nov. 13. The entire seventeenth floor 
of the hotel has been set apart for the exhibits, and the 
indications are that it will cover advances made in the 
past few years in the mining industry. The convention 
headquarters are now open at Rooms 213 and 214, Hotel 
La Salle. 
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COMING MEETINGS 
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The Rocky Mountain Rescue and First-Aid Contest, which 
was to have been held in Golden, Colo., the latter part of 
September, will be held some time during May of next year. 
Lack of time for adequate preparation was the cause of the 
postponement. A 


The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 13, 1916, at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, James F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

The American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold 
its 326th meeting in the Engineering Societies Bldg., New 
York City, Friday, Nov. 10, 1916, at 8:15 p.m. The general sub- 
ject of the meeting will be Inventories and Appraisals. Sec- 
retary, F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th St., New York City. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its annual 
meeting on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Dec. 6, 7 and 
8, 1916, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn. The annual 
dinner of the Institute will be held on the evening of Dec. 6. 
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General Labor Review 


In Michigan there has been a strike in which 2,500 coal 
miners located in Bay and Saginaw counties were involved. 
Apparently the trouble was to determine whether the impuri- 
ties in the coal were to be included in the weight for which 
payment was made to the miner. The strike occurred on 
Oct. 2 and was settled so that the men could return to work 
on Monday, Oct. 16. 

In Kentucky the Central Coal and Iron Co. has signed an 
agreement with the Southern Miners’ Association, a new 
organization which has arisen as a result of the recent labor 
troubles. 

Daviess County, Kentucky, with mines around Owensboro, 
is having no little trouble. The mines are all small and there 
are but a half dozen of them. The miners some time ago 
sought an increase of %c. per ton. They did not insist on 
more because the union in neighboring counties had accepted 
the previous biennial wage scale unchanged, modifying only 
the working conditions. The increase was granted on condi- 
tion that the powder rate that the miners were paying be 
raised from $1.67 to $2. 

With this understanding the men returned to work but 
new difficulties arose relating to the organization of a union. 
Again the mine workers voted to return to work but the 
operators informed them that there was nothing for them to 
do, and stated that the costs of operation were increasing 
and at the prices of coal prevailing there is no profit in operat- 
ing their mines and they would rather shut down indefinitely. 

On Oct. 1 all the employees of the Moss Coal Co. at Meldrum, 
Ky., were granted an increase in wages of 10 per cent. The 
Hazard Coal Co.’s plant at Hazard, Ky., was closed down 
on the morning of Sept. 27 by a walkout of the miners who 
had elected a checkweighman that the company refused to 
allow on the tipple. 

The miners at Virden, Ill., recently went on strike to enforee 
a demand for $6,000 which they alleged had been taken from 
them by the short weights of the Royal Collieries Co. About 
500 men were involved and the strike lasted three weeks. A 
majority of 35 voted for a return to work pending arbitration, 
this action being that urged by the officials of the United Mine 


Workers. John Glenwright, of Riverton, has been sent to 
Virden by state mine officials. He will endeavor to adjust the 
dispute. 


Difficulty Feared in the Southwest 


Oklahoma and Arkansas seem to be nearing a general 
strike which is all the more remarkable because so much 
progress was made toward an agreement. Nothing augured 
trouble. Everything was settled but Sections 4 and 6. John 
P. White himself was on the ground counselling moderation 
and it was decided that the wage scale being adopted the 
mines should be continued in operation under the working 
conditions of the 1914-1915 contract till the new conditions 
were settled. 

The miners were to receive an increase of 3c. per ton for 
mine-run coal, shot from solid or mined by machine; 5c. 
advance on pick-mined coal and a 5-per cent. advance on all 
yardage and room work. 

A change in Section 2 of the contract provides that when 
there is a failure to agree with a local superintendent a board 
member may be called upon to pass upon the case before it is 
referred to the joint. board. 

There has been much unrest in the Oklahoma and Arkansas 
fields forming District 21. Recently the miners at No. 2 mine 
at Huntingdon went out on strike for a week because they 
were not satisfied with the room-turning prices. The men in 
No. 3 struck in sympathy. Charges in this connection were 
brought against Dave Reed, the mine foreman, and a joint 
committee investigated them. 

At Bonanza, Ark., the men of mine No. 135 of the Rhein- 
hard & Bar Coal Co. struck on Sept. 22 because the duration 
of the working day was shortened by the interference with 
traffic caused by a car being overturned in the mines. The 
contract between miners and operators provides that in any 
Such case the company shall pay the miners for the time lost, 
the compensation being based on their average daily 
production. 
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For some reason the company demurred on a settlement 
on this basis, and the men walked out. The mine was idle 
for about a week, after which time the men went back to 
work. 

Montana seems likely to conclude a contract satisfactorily, 
and in Washington where the men quit work pending the 
completion of a referendum it seems probable that the men 
will return to work as the agreement submitted seems to have 
received the favorable suffrages of the local unions. 

At Soddy, Tenn., the mine workers employed by the Durham 
Coal and Iron Co. have demanded an increase in wage of 10c. 
per ton and an increase of 10c. per day for the tipple and other 
outside men. V. Z. Myers, the manager of the company and 
the union men, led by John Smith, the president of the local, 
and Fred Lynch have been holding a series of conferences. 
The price of mining has hitherto been 50, 60 and 70c. per ton 
according to the grade of coal mined. 


Conditions in Western Pennsylvania Improve 


Labor conditions in Somerset County, Pennsylvania, are 
slightly improved over last week. The Pretoria mine of J. 
Blair Kennerley near Holsopple has 19 men at work, five more 
than a week ago, in spite of the efforts of the United Mine 
Workers. 

At Hooversville the Knickerbocker mines and the Baker- 
Whiteley Coal Co. are still gaining a little, and at Listie the 
Stauffer-Quemahoning Coal Co. is holding its own. In the 
Berlin and Myersdale district there seems to be less activity 
on the part of the United Mine Workers, and the Hocking Coal 
Co. at Garrett has succeeded in getting started nonunion after 
being idle on strike for several months. This firm is loading a 
couple of railroad cars of coal a day. The labor supply there 
and in the Pittsburgh district seems a little easier the past 
week, but the car situation is worse except on the Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie R.R. 

At a meeting of the Conciliation Board held at Wilkes- 
Barre on Oct. 12 a resolution was introduced by W. L. Connell 
directing the officers of the Lackawanna colliery of the Temple 
Coal Co. to appear before the board of conciliators of District 
1, to explain why the colliery is on a button strike. The 
colliery has been idle about two weeks. The resolution was 
adopted. 

A grievance was presented by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. 
against the United Mine Workers of America and the griev- 
ance committee of Centralia colliery, where for the last 
several months the men have refused to work on pay day, 
complaining that the company has changed the system of 
paying which requires them to lose much more time than 
they did under the former methods. Witnesses were heard on 
both sides and the grievance committee finally agreed to have 
the men remain at work on pay day until the matter is settled 
before the board. 


A Misunderstanding of the Agreement 


Contract miners of Beaver Meadow colliery brought a 
complaint against Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc., asserting that instead 
of getting a rate of $1.04 a car, the company is giving them 
only 97c. The contention of the company is that the $1.04 
rate applies only to places where the coal is 7 ft. thick, and 
that when the coal is 10 ft. thick is smaller. The officials say 
that the rate should appear on the rate sheet, but this has 
never been filed. 

Mr. Mathews, president of District No. 9, offered two 
resolutions which were not passed upon, owing to the absence 
of Mr. Richards, the operator’s representative from that 
district. The first resolution directed the timber cutter con- 
tractors to pay their laborers 7 per cent. increase on rates 
of 1912 instead of the 3 per cent. which they have been paying. 
The second directed the companies to meet with the mine 
committees to add to the colliery rate sheets on file with the 
board, the rates of 1916. 

The board will meet on Oct. 23 to argue before the umpire 
the issue which has been raised by the machine contractors 
of the Lackawanna Coal Co. as to whether the operators have 
the right to make contracts with individual contractors for 
the mining of large sections of coal. The contention of the 
miners is that such contracts should be made with the Anthra- 
cite Mine Workers’ Association. 
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Up to this meeting the Conciliation Board has handled since 
the signing of the new agreement 116 cases, of which 57 have 
been adjusted, 16 are before the umpire and the others are 
awaiting decision. During the preceding four years there 
were 198 cases all told. 

Owing to the fact that Oct. 29 falls on Sunday the executive 
boards of the United Mine Workers in the anthracite region 
have agreed to observe Mitchell Day on Monday, Oct. 30, and 
circulars to this effect have been sent out to all locals for 
the observance of this date as a general holiday. 

In the circulars sent out it is set forth that those who are 
required to work “for the purpose of doing such repair work 
as may be necessary, and those whose duty it is to keep pumps 
going, machinery in order, etc., should report for work if 
required by the company officials to do so.” 

Machine mining, which is making rapid strides in its intro- 
duction into the workings of the anthracite region, has once 
more become the subject of a wage dispute. At the Taylor 
colliery of the Lackawanna Coal Co. a machine-mining contract 
was let to a single contractor at a rate in excess of the regular 
union scale, but the union miners object to a single man 
controlling the entire work of the machines and the dispute 
has now been ordered before the conciliation board by Charles 
P. Neill, umpire of the peace board. 

Owing to a scale of prices established by the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co. it is possible a protest will be filed by the 
unions of the Hazleton section, the complaint being founded 
on the allegation that it is a violation of the agreement to 
increase the prices on coal sold to employees. 

In some sections the prices have been increased from $2.25 
to $4.25 a ton. 


Miners Found in Contempt 


It will be recalled that during the West Virginia coal mine 
strike of 1913 Judge Dayton issued an injunction prohibiting 
members of unions or others from interfering with employees 
of the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. The union officials 
continued this interference, it is stated, and asa result Fanny 
Sullens, James Oates, Hiram Stephens and Fred Ledvinka were 
charged and found guilty of contempt of court, sentences of 
six months’ imprisonment being imposed on them. These 
sentences were affirmed by the Fourth Federal Cireuit Court 
of Appeals, and on Sept. 29 the persons convicted appealed to 
the Supreme Court for a review, claiming that important legal 
principles of contempt jurisdiction that were not settled in the 
Gompers-Mitchell-Morrison case are involved. 

Another celebrated contempt-of-court case is one where 
Judze Frank A. Youmans imposed jail sentences of four 
months each on Peter R. Stewart, then district president of 
the United Mine Workers in Oklahoma, and Frank Guipando, 
George Burnett and Pink Dunn, union leaders. 

Judge Youmans made this decision on Sept. 1, 1914, on 
charges made that the defendants had violated an injunction 
which the court had issued against them, restraining them 
from interfering with the operations of the Bache-Denman 
eoal interests in the Hartford Valley in Oklahoma. These 
mines, which had hitherto been run under union auspices, 
were endeavoring to run open shop. 

This case also was appealed in this instance, to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals sitting in Denver, Colo. AS 
in the other case, the decision of the lower court was affirmed. 
The Supreme Court will now have an opportunity to pass on 
this matter also, the state officials in District No. 21 having 
announced their intention of carrying the case to that final 
tribunal. : 
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Too Slow with Their Favors 


The following statement has been received from William 
W. Miller, the general manager of the Pittsburgh Mining Co., 
operating at Minersville, Meigs County, Ohio, in the Pomeroy 
Bend district: 


The only reason which has been assigned for the many 
strikes of one day duration that have occurred at the mines of 
the Pittsburgh Mining Co. during the past several years has 
been delays of from 15 to 30 min. in getting the man trips out 
of the mine at quitting time. All such delays have been un- 
avoidable. ¢ 

The contract which we have with our men does not give 
them power to lay off work in this arbitrary manner. The 
first rule of the contract reads as follows: 

“Rule I. All differences of a local nature which may arise 
between operators and miners of any mine in this district 
shall be settled by the mine committee and the mineboss; 
should they fail to agree the difference shall be referred to 
the officers of the miners’ organization and the operators af- 
fected; should the miners stop the mine for the purpose of 
redressing a grievance, it shall be considered a violation of 
contract, and those who _ upon investigation are found re- 
sponsible for such illegal stoppage, or strike, shall be re- 
moved or suspended. The investigation shall be made by the 
district or subdistrict officials.” 
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Appeals have been made by the company to the miners’ 
officials asking thgm to act and if possible prevent a recur- 
rence of these violations but, up to the present, they have 
been either unable to prevent these petty strikes or they 
have been unwilling to take such a stand with the local union 
as would prevent their occurrence. 

At a meeting of the local some years ago the mine work- 
ers of the Pittsburgh Mining Co. voted to shut down the mine 
following a day when the man trip—which is run for the 
express convenience of the men employed—did not reach the. 
outside on schedule time. Since that vote there have been 
repeated stoppages of work. The men have not given the 
management an opportunity to investigate the cause of the 
delay, though in practically every case that cause has been 
owing to some unavoidable accident occurring to the last 
trip of coal, which accident prevented the clearing of the main 
haulage road for the passage of the man trip. 

Such accidents as these occur on the best managed steam 
railroads in the country, causing freight trains to be delayed 
for several hours. The miners of the Pittsburgh Mining Co., 
however, forget that delays of this kind occur and must occur 
in all. industrial operations. 

Though a little thought would convince them that this is 
true they continue to violate contracts and lose money. If 
they were more philosophic about a few minutes of lost time 
in getting to the surface, they would better their condition 
and that of their families and incidentally save the company 
from much loss. Such a loss the company should not sustain, 
for have they not a contract with the United Mine Workers 
of America, and does not the Ohio branch, with which the 
Pittsburgh Mining Co. has to deal, proclaim itself the best 
organized branch in the country? 

There is no clause in the district contract requiring that 
the men be taken to and from their work in a man trip. The 
company believed that the men would appreciate the service 
and so adopted it, running a special motor trip from the out- 
side at a stated time in the morning and another from the 
inside in the evening. If there is a derailed car or a broken 
drawbar, that accident need not delay the miners. They can 
walk out of the mines here just as they do out of practically 
every other working in this field. Instead of appreciating our 
efforts in establishing the man trip the miners have used it as 
a cause for innumerable strikes of one day duration. 


2 
Oklahoma May Yet Strike 


It will be remembered that the Oklahoma and Arkansas 
mine operators comprising district No. 21 separated from the 
Southwestern Operators’ Association on Sept. 9. The operators 
then believed that they could secure better terms from the 
miners by such separation because the Kansas labor leaders 
and the miners were more disposed to agitate for changes in 
the wage scale than were the Oklahoma men. 

John Wilkinson, the president of the district, in particular 
declared himself in favor of leaving section 4 of the contract 
with its old wording. John P. White, the international pres- 
ident, also favored that stand, as is shown in another article 
in this issue entitled “President White Scores Howat.” 

But it is never safe to trust to indications. Unforeseen 
influences modify the opinions of the miners, and there is 
much danger that a suspension of the mines will, after all, 
occur in Oklahoma. The quarrel, while partly over section 6, 
also covers section 4, which in its old wording was approved, 
as stated, by both White and Wilkinson. The operators are 
not disposed to make any concessions despite the threatening 
situation and will let the men have the strike that they seem 
to desire. 

Oklahoma buyers are expecting a strike and are negotiat- 
ing for coal which in the event of a general strike is to be 
supplied from New Mexico, Colorado, Alabama and Kentucky. 


s 
Du Pont Mimes Have Trouble 


The so-called Du Pont mines, near Central City, Muhlen- 
burg County, western Kentucky, are operated by the Central 
Coal and Iron Co., and as has been shown in these columns 
the company worked steadily during the recent long strike, . 
promising to pay the union scale when that scale was ulti- 
mately agreed on by the miners and operators of western 
Kentucky. Finally, the tipple at the plant was set on fire 
and partly burned, just as a settlement was ratified. It was 
then announced that the repairs would not be made unless 
the miners agreed to accept a 10-per cent. reduction. 

There has been much feeling aroused against the United 
Mine Workers of America because that organization refused 
to support the strike of the western Kentucky miners. The 
miners have urged that in the past they paid large sums of 
money into the union and have never received any benefits. 
Even when they were starving because of a strike which was 
really legitimate—even if it be granted that it was ill-advised 
—no money could be obtained from a union to which they 
had for many years lavishly contributed their earnings. 

There was therefore a strong feeling in the air for the 
formation of another and rival organization, and it was 
formed, being named the Southern Miners’ Association. The 
Central Coal and Iron Co. has made a contract with this 
new body and will do business with it. It is perhaps not the 
most generous thing to do, for the leaders of the international 
union were fighting a battle with the miners to induce them 
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to accept a wage which would make it possible for the 
mines to work. In doing this they were helping the operators, 
yet on the first opportunity a contract is signed with those 
who have held to the contrary idea that the companies should 
have conceded more. This is opportunism with a vengeance— 
an opportunism which m'ust inevitably cause some extremely 
hard feelings. 

The union leaders have not acted badly in western Ken- 
tucky, whatever the union workers may have done. They 
have labored to arrange rates which were low enough to 
permit western Kentucky to continue at work. It seems cal- 
lous to turn around and favor the opponents of the union 
leaders who have tried to render such a considerable service 
to both operators and men. 

The company will employ United Mine Workers, but the 
organization they belong to will not be recognized. The 
company has secured a gatling gun and placed it on a high 
mound overlooking the property. 
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No Strike im Washington State 


Washington State, with 4,700 union miners, constitutes 
district No. 10 of the United Mine Workers, Martin J. Flyzik 
being president. The Washington Coal Operators’ Association 
has 14 operators as members. ‘There are 6 or 7 operators 
with unionized mines who are not members of the association, 
but they will have to pay the scale now being determined. 
The mines at Renton and Bayne are nonunion, so the scale 
paid at those places may or may not be influenced by the 
agreement now to be made. 

On Sept. 9 the biennial convention of district No. 10 was 
reconvened, and the delegates voted unanimously to reaffirm 
their original stand for a 5-per cent. increase of wages. The 
negotiators were ordered not to permit the discussion to 
extend beyond Oct. 1. At that time, or before if necessary, a 
strike was to be ordered. 

But the best terms the mine workers could induce the 
operators to offer was a 5-per cent. increase on day wages 
only, and a 3-per cent. advance on tonnage, yardage and dead- 
work and a certain remuneration for car pushing in the 
Roslyn-Cle Elum field. 

Instead of striking, the leaders called a meeting of the 
district convention for Sept. 29. This convention ordered a 
suspension of all but the firemen, pumpmen and other 
employees needed to keep the mines in condition, but it also 
provided for a referendum to determine whether the scale 
offered by the operators should be accepted. 

Apparently the referendum was entirely favorable to the 
seale offered. The mine workers in the smaller locals have 
voted about in the proportion of 9 to 1 in favor of the proposi- 
tion of the operators. It will be noted that the rise in wage 
is proportioned as the mine workers desired. The day men, 
who generally receive the smaller pay, receive the larger 
percentage increase in wage and also the larger actual 
increase also. 


ey 
President White Scores Howat 


At recent meetings held at Hartford, Huntingdon and 
Bonanza, Ark., President White severely criticised Alexander 
Howat for changing section 4 in the Kansas City Agreement, 
which he declared was now less favorable to the miners than 
before. District President John Wilkinson, of the Arkansas- 
Oklahoma district (No. 21), was at all of these meetings and 
heartily indorsed what White said, stating also that he was, 
and had always been, opposed to any change in the section. 
He stated that Howat, however, could not be induced to mod- 
ify his demand, and the other members of the conference 
from his district disagreed with him and lined up with 
Howat. 

The clauses in section 4 which are unusual are numbered 
5, 6 and 7. These clauses practically remove the right of 
hiring from the operator and give it to the union. They are 
as follows: 


5. No member of the United Mine Workers of America 
shall be denied employment except for sufficient cause, other 
than personal prejudice or activity in matters affecting the 
United Mine Workers of America, and when an applicant for 
work is denied employment, and it is claimed by him that an 
injustice has been done him, investigation shall be conducted 
by the tribunals in the manner set forth in section 1 for the 
adjustment of grievances and shall be taken up promptly. 
If it is proved an injustice has been done, the mine manage- 
ment shall give employment to said applicant and pay him 
compensation for time lost not to exceed seven days. The 
reasons assigned for not employing said applicant shall be 
set forth during the investigation. It is understood and agreed 
that the taking up and investigation of discharge or applicant 
cases will take precedence over all other cases except shut- 
downs, and no list shall be kept for the purpose of regulating 
the employment of applicants in violation of this contract. 

6. It is provided, however, that the foregoing provisions of 
this section shall not apply to a man that is a menace to the 
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safety of the lives of himself or other employees in such 
mine. Neither shall it apply to an applicant who is incompe- 
tent to perform such labor or to men who continue to neglect 
their work, or to men who for any other justifiable cause are 
refused employment, and no one shall be considered as coming 
under the provisions of the above paragraph who when mak- 
ing application for work is at the time employed elsewhere 
or has an application for work pending at another mine. 

7. It is understood and agreed that the company shall 
select its day and monthly men, based upon their qualifica- 
tions and fitness for the work to be performed; provided, 
however, that any applicant claiming he has been discrim- 
inated against shall have the right of appeal as provided for 
in paragraph 5 of this section, and a hearing and final dispo- 
sition of said appeal shall be made in conformity with para- 
graphs 5 and 6 of this section. It is further provided that no 
day or monthly men employed at such work shall be trans- 
ferred to mining ahead of any applicant waiting for employ- 
ment as a miner, at the time said day or monthly man was 
employed. 


There are lots of men of the anarchistie type that neither 
the company nor. the union cares to hire. The men present 
themselves for work; the company is required to give a rea- 
son for rejecting them; there is an appeal to the union, which 
must practically give a reason for sustaining the operator or 
compel the employment of a man they know is not desirable. 

His rejection on the ground of his seditious character at 
the work and in the union creates all manner of trouble. The 


union does not want to see such men get work, and at the 


same time the leaders do not care to put themselves on record 
as opposing the giving of work to men who are liable to be 
too radical for peaceful codperation with the union. 

Apparently that is not the reason given by White for 
urging that the men should not ask for the right to be hired 
on demand unless after trial by the union they are found un- 
desirable. His argument appears to have been based on the 
fact that the section condemns the blacklist. The contract 
appears to state that the union may not keep a blacklist 
against any undesirable workingmen. Howat in a declaration 
states that it may, as it is not really doing the hiring. Only 
the man who is really the employer is so debarred; the miner 
is still in a position to blacklist whom he will. 
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RockKefeller’s Wage Scale 


Perhaps the wage scale of the Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. 
can hardly be termed with absolute correctness the Rocke- 
feller scale, but the public and the miners insist that the 
Cc. F. and I. Co. and John D. Rockefeller are one and insepar- 
able. On Sept. 1 the Fuel and Iron Co. raised wages 3c. per 
ton, not of course for the reason stated in the papers, but 
because the contract with the miners required that the com- 
pany make the same increase as competitive fields. However, 
the company did a little better than it promised. 

The newspapers said that the increase was given so that 
the miners would work harder and give the railroads a better 
chance to meet conditions likely to be suffered by them if the 
threatened trainmen’s strike materialized. As the increase is 
hardly large enough to make any miner work harder, as 
miners usually work less hard when the scale is increased, 
and only a few days—rather a few hours—remained before the 
day appointed for the trainmen’s strike, it will be readily seen 
that no such cause animated the company’s action. The news- 
paper report was a perverse attempt to explain away an 
increase which the company was partly compelled to give 
under the terms of its agreement with its men and was partly 
moved to give by its own generous instinects—those instincts 
being quite clearly manifested in the many provisions made 
in the past and now being made for the comfort of the 
employees. 


Miners’ Wage Scale at the Morley (Colo.) Mines 


The company did not quibble in making the increase. 
Wyoming had not given quite the full amount of the increase 
conceded to other sections in the New York Agreement, but the 
Cc. F. and I. gave it without any compulsion. The rate at the 
Morley mine is as follows: Pick mining, mine-run, 58c. per 
short ton; entry and crosscut yardage, $1.57 per yd.; entry and 
room brushing, $1.05; room crosscuts, $1.05; setting crossbars 
in entries, 52c. each; same in rooms, 26c. each; turning rooms, 
$5.25 each; loading rock or water, 52c. per car. The cutting 
of rolls, faults, ete., is to be a matter of agreement between 
the mine foreman and the miner. 

In justice to Wyoming it should be pointed out that in that 
state the Morley rate of 58c. per ton was the minimum rate 
paid by the Union Pacific Coal Co. at Rock Springs, Wyo., and 
Hanna, Wyo., and by the Central Coal and Coke Co. at Sweet- 
water, Wyo., from Sept. 1, 1912, to Sept. 1, 1914. Since then the 
wage scale has been renewed and modified—in 1914 and the 
present year. The deadwork scale was also more liberal 
between the dates mentioned and is even more so now. 

The labor unions in Colorado quite generally admit that the 
Colorado Fuel and Iron Co. is using no coercion to keep the 
mine workers from becoming members of the union. 
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George A. Burrell 


The United States Bureau of Mines is becoming more 
and more a technical training school for our future 
consulting engineering specialists. Messrs. Hall, Paul, 
Higgins, and a number of others, have severed their 
connection with the Federal Mining Bureati and have 
established themselves as independent engineers, and now 
comes Mr. Burrell, who has made an enviable record as 
a chemist in the Government’s employ. It is to be 
regretted that Uncle Sam must lose such men, just when 
their services would be of the highest value to the 
technical investigations of the Mining Bureau, but such 
has ever been the case in Government work and will 





GEORGE A. BURRELL 


continue to be the rule as long as private enterprise 
bids highest for brains and experience. 

George A. Burrell is a very young man to have 
accomplished so much that is really worth while in an 
engineering way. He was born in 1882 at Cleveland, 
receiving his final collegiate training in chemical engi- 
neering at the Ohio State University, where he graduated 
in 1904. Notwithstanding his lack of years, he is the 
oldest employee in point of service in the Bureau, having 
started with the Coal Testing Branch of the United States 
Geological Survey in St. Louis in 1904. 

He went to Denver in 1906 to take charge of a 
laboratory installed in that city in connection with a 
Government plant to study the coking and washing of 
coals of the Rocky Mountain region. In 1908 he was 
transferred to the Forestry Service in Washington, D. C., 
to study the use of wood for fuel purposes. It was at 
this time that the Bureau of Mines was created, and 
Mr. Burrell entered into. his more important work of 
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organizing and developing a research department for the 
study of mining problems. He has published about fifty 
pamphlets relating to his activities in this field. 

He has worked hard to remove certain erroneous and 
popular beliefs regarding mine gases, in order that exact 
data regarding the fundamentals of this question may 
be had. This includes work on the nature of mine gases ; 
which work is the most exhaustive in this country. He 
finds that in normal mine air, other combustible gases 
than methane are of such rare occurrence, except in the 
case of occasional leakages of natural gas into mines, 
that they need not be considered. He has done im- 
portant work in connection with deadly carbon monoxide 
gas in order to show the exact conditions under which 
it occurs in mines, and how to test for it. More than 
anyone else in this country he is responsible for the 
introduction and intelligent use of small animals and 
canary birds in testing for carbon monoxide. 

Also he has been instrumental in removing the im- 
pression held by some that carbon monoxide can be 
detected by a safety lamp, and has shown beyond dispute 
that this gas can be present in mine air in deadly propor- 
tions and the safety lamp not show it. He has made 
many studies of mine fires, and has published several 
papers covering these occurrences. In gathering this 
and similar data he made many visits to mines, often 
under adverse conditions during fires or explosions, and 
worked all hours of the day and night in the mine 
gathering information. 

Mr. Burrell devoted considerable time to the composi- 
tion of exhaust gases from gasoline locomotives and in 
company with O. P. Hood, chief mechanical engi- 
neer of the Bureau of Mines, published a bulletin on 
the subject. This publication shows that carbon monoxide 
is a poisonous constituent, the exact conditions under 
which it may form and the sorts of mine ventilation 
necessary to cope with it. The natural conclusion as 
regards the use of automobiles is that great care must 
be used in operating them in closed and unventilated 
garages, else fatal consequences may follow to the opera- 
tor. The public press has devoted more or less space 
to this kind of accident. 

Mr. Burrell’s work on the explosibility of mine and 
other gases covers hundreds of experiments, showing the 
exact conditions under which methane and other gases 
may be explosive. He developed a system of gas analysis 
depending upon the use of low temperatures, whereby 
many complex gas mixtures hitherto impossible to 
separate by ordinary methods can now be accurately 
analyzed. His publications on this work have been many. 
A recent bulletin by him covers the question of black- 
damp in mines in all of its phases in both coal and metal 
mines. He has devised many gas-testing instruments that 
are in successful use all over the country. 

One of the mining appliance companies is building 
at the present time several hundred of a new gas detector 
he spent some years in perfecting. With this device a 
test for firedamp can be made in less than two minutes 
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with an accuracy of 0.1 per cent. The instrument is 
light, made of metal and not complicated. Firebosses 
will find it very useful. It is believed to be the first 
accurate testing device ever developed for use in mines 
by inexperienced men. This instrument is not a “flash 
in the pan” device, to’ be exploited and then forgotten, 
but a really useful tool. The Bureau of Mines engineers 
and others have made many tests with it, and its useful- 
ness has been thoroughly demonstrated. 

Mr. Burrell has devoted one-half of his time in recent 
years to problems relating to the natural gas, gasoline 
and petroleum industries. He was the first to show the 
true composition of natural gas by means of experimenta- 
tion with liquid air, and he rid the industry of the 
fallacy that natural gas contains carbon monoxide, 


hydrogen ethylene and other gases not found in natural’ 


gas. He established the fact by means of ‘experiments 
with natural gas from all sections of the country that 
the gas consists of the paraffin hydrocarbons with smaller 
quantities of nitrogen and carbon dioxide. 

In leaving the Bureau’s service Mr. Burrell does so 
because opportunities for greater remuneration are offered 
than the Government service affords, but states that if 
he were starting out again and.had the choice, he would 
do just as he did do—that is, enter the technical service 
of the United States Geological Survey or Bureau of 
Mines, in that the opportunities are great if a man takes 
advantage of them, and the associations are of the most 
pleasant kind. He adds that the Bureau of Mines is at 
present equipped to take a leading place in the develop- 
ment of the stupendous resources of this country. 

Mr. Burrell is president of the Natural Gas Products 
Co., Inc. He is a member ‘of the American Chemical 
Society ; also the Natural Gas Association of America and 
the West Virginia Natural Gas Association. 

Isaac G. Roby 

The mining world, and particularly the large body of 
bituminous mine inspectors in Pennsylvania, together 
with a great circle of lifelong friends at Uniontown and 
elsewhere, were shocked by the sudden death of Isaac 
’ Given Roby, which occurred at 8:30 o’clock, the evening 
of Sept. 21, 1916, a brief notice of which has already 
appeared in Coal Age. 

Mr. Roby was one of the veteran bituminous mine 
inspectors in Pennsylvania. He was appointed to that 
position by Governor Stone, in 1900, and served continu- 
ously to the time of his death. Although Mr. Roby had 
not been in robust health during the past year, this had 
not interfered with the performance of the active duties 
of his office. Just before his death, he had returned from 
a vacation trip, on which he had visited Washington, 
Baltimore, Gettysburg, and other points of interest in 
the South. 

On the morning of the day of his death Mr. Roby was 
conscious of slight pains in his left side, which passed 
off later, leaving him in good spirits and able to enjoy 
his customary after-dinner pastime of playing with a 
neighbor’s child. It was at that time he was suddenly 
stricken with what proved to be “angina pectoris”—a 
painful contraction of the lower chest accompanied with 
a suffocating sensation and organic affection of the heart 
and larger blood vessels. 

Mr. Roby was born at the old Roby homestead, at 
Cheat Haven, W. Va., Mar. 29, 1857. His father, Isaac 
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F. Roby, was an argriculturist who was well known in 
his community and had, by. his industry and ability, 
come into possession of valuable coal lands. At an early 
age, the subject of this article became much interested in 
coal-mining affairs, and previous to his appointment as 
mine inspector for the fifth, bituminous district of 
Pennsylvania Mr. Roby had risen to the position of 
superintendent for the Penn Coal Co., at Smithfield, 
Penn. His long residence at Uniontown, Penn., together 
with his integrity of character and devotion to the 
thorough inspection of the mines in his district, had 
greatly endeared him to the coal operators with whom 
he daily came in contact. 

The prevention of accidents in mines was a matter that 
absorbed the deepest thought and called for constant effort 
on the part of Mine Inspector Roby, who gave the 
question of mine safety and rescue work unremitting 
attention. In response to numerous requests, Mr. Roby 





ISAAC G. ROBY 


had contributed valuable articles to technical coal-mining 
journals. , 

At the organization of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute 
of the United States of America, which occurred at 
Indianapolis, Ind., in June, 1908, Mr. Roby became a 
charter member of the organization. He had also served 
as secretary-treasurer of the Coal Mining Institute of 
America, which led him to make addresses at different 
points, both in the anthracite and bituminous regions 
of Pennsylvania. Mr. Roby was a member of the Odd 
Fellows, Knights of Malta and the Elks societies, all of 
which united to pay their respectful tribute to his 
memory. He had long been an honored member of the 
Second Methodist Protestant Church at Uniontown. 

Mr. Roby had a natural love for children and was 
possessed of a whole-souled, happy disposition that 
endeared him to all his friends and made him a valuable 
member of society. His death is a distinct loss, not only 
to the State Mining Department, which he had served 
so well for so long a period, but to the mining world 
at large, and Coal Age extends its deepest sympathy to 
members of his family in their sore affliction. 
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Too Slow with Their Favors 


In a communication to the Labor Situation this week 
entitled “Too Slow with Their Favors,” William W. 
Miller, the general manager of the Pittsburgh Mining Co., 
throws a light on the reason why in many instances com- 
panies are chary about assisting their men in the doing of 
their work. Once an improvement is permitted or estab- 
lished, not only must it not be discontinued, but it must 
be so handled that no one can find fault with the service 
rendered. 

A company builds a hospital and equips it and then 
charges the men enough to run it. The plan operates 
smoothly until it is found that the charges collected are 
higher than is necessary and that a fund is growing stead- 
ily. The company, not desiring to accumulate funds, 
reduces its rates till the surplus is exhausted and renews 
the old rate when the balance in the bank has reached 
a more normal figure. 

Immediately there is an uproar. The miner is sure that 
the higher rates were always too high and that there was 
a large profit in the running of the hospital, even at the 
lower rate that the company temporarily established. The 
union demands control of the building and personnel, 
which is granted. The institution immediately loses 
money, and then the union demands that the company 
operate the hospital. And thus it is that a company with 
every good will toward its employees finds itself bitterly 
awarded for all its generosity. 

Many an improvement of a sociological order waits on 
this difficulty. Once established, it must be continued 
or a strike will result. Once a record is set, it must be 
bettered or maintained. 

Futhermore, the workman refuses to believe in the com- 
pany’s generosity Imagined acts might conceivably be 
termed generous, but not those that are already accom- 
plished. What has been done is almost never re- 
garded as generous. It is always fear or a sense of ad- 
vantage or a desire to secure more men that is believed 
to have animated the improvement. The workman denies 
the existence of anything other than horse business sense, 
and his own captiousness compels the operator to look at 
matters from the same point of view. 

If the workman will look into his own heart and view 
his own actions, he will find he is feeling generous in- 
stincts himself, and doing some good deeds without hope 
of reward. Can he not believe that his brother, the oper- 
ator, also has moral promptings and liberal actions of a 
like character? Why make them impossible by a factious 
behavior ? 

Mr. Miller hauls his men from their work because he 
prefers so to do. No agreement compels him to do it, 
only his own good will. But sometimes switches are 
turned wrongly, cars are off the track, partings are 
crowded and the man train is late, and Mr. Miller is 
disciplined by having his mine closed the next day. 
Surely he and men hke him will argue, “The less we 
do the better, for if what we do is done superlatively well 
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it secures no approval, and if not done with unvarying 
efficiency it is a basis for strikes and disorder.” 

Gifts of every kind are viewed with suspicion, and if a 
chicken and corn are given, the recipient strikes for a 
turkey and plum pudding. No wonder that the operator 
becomes a reactionary, for the faster he travels the more 
mercilessly some agitators would ply the whip. “You 
see,” they say, “he has speed and action. Let us try the 
whip; perhaps we can better the gait.” 

Coal Shortage in New England 


On Hampton Roads coals there is a perceptible short- 
ening up of the supply at Down East points as compared 
with a week ago. The car supply has had periods of 
falling off to a marked degree, and as a result loading 
dispatch with most of the agencies is nearer a week than 
the three or four days’ average that prevailed for a month 
or more. ' 

It should not be gathered from this, however, that there 
is any great shortage of these coals for the normal re- 
quirements of the coastwise trade; it is more a matter 
of output being inadequate for the abnormal demand cre- 
ated largely by the export and bunker business. Now and 
then a high-priced cargo is bought for New England de- 
livery, but it is usually found that such purchases are 
occasioned more by extra sales off-shore at even higher 
figures. Shippers are very cautious about accepting addi- 
tional marine tonnage and are striving to keep the move- 
ment from the mines regular enough to clear promptly 
the bottoms they are under season obligations to load. 

Less and less “free” coal is offering, either f.o.b. or at 
Boston. The uncertainty of dispatch is so great, no ship- 
per being willing to make guarantees, that the casual 
buyer gets little encouragement. After canvassing the 
market he is more likely to turn to grades out of Phila- 
delphia where conditions are more easily gaged. Then, 
too, those obliged to enter the market at this time are 
more likely to buy small cargoes than large, an additional 
reason for turning to New York or Philadelphia. 

Pocahontas and New River in small amounts can be- 
picked up at $6.50 to $6.75 on cars Boston or Providence, 
but the volume is light and generally confined to cargo 
balances after contract deliveries have been made. There 
is still almost an entire absence of any speculative effort 
in the smokeless coals so far as the New England mar- 
ket is concerned. 

In anthracite New England buyers are actually offer- 
ing premiums as high as $1.35 per ton for stove coal and 
even $1 on chestnut, providing a liberal quantity of stove 
accompanies the sale. The Philadelphia trade is amazed 
at these offers; while they do not doubt that there is a 
strong demand from the East for coal, they certainly feel 
that their New England brethren are losing their heads 
and indulging in a scramble that in no wise helps the 
situation. Whether prices are high or low that district, 
and every other territory in fact, has always in the past 
received its due proportion of the fuel mined, and there 
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is no reason to believe that the same method of anthracite 
distribution will not prevail at this time. Certainly im- 
patience will not help the situation. 

This is generally the situation as reflected in current 
reports from all parts of the country, as, for instance, in 
the Pittsburgh district, where the past week has seen the 
sharpest advance in prices in the history of the trade in 
that section. The increased demand has heretofore been 
of a spasmodic character and generally localized, whereas 
it is now apparently sweeping on in a broad movement, 
covering all parts of the country. The Pittsburgh situ- 
ation has especially interesting possibilities. The steel 
mills are largely responsible for the improved condition, 
and as they are being crowded for increased production, 
and at the same time are making unprecedented earnings, 
they are not disposed to take any chances whatever on 
such a detail as their fuel supply. 


S 
Dangers of ‘“‘Closed Shop” in 
Hlard-Coal Mines 


In the anthracite region dissatisfaction with the union 
is causing all manner of trouble. It might be expected 
that this feeling would please the operators and make the 
running of the mines easy. The reverse is true; the dis- 
satisfaction with the union is making men leave it either 
for the Industrial Workers of the World or for no organ- 
ization whatsoever. The men seeing that the union is 
losing ground become frightened, and strikes occur to 
promote a 100 per cent. organization. The companies find 
that for once a united union sentiment would be less 
hard to deal with than one which is divided. Now they 
have a condition where the men would rather fight out 
their difficulties than work. 

There is said to be a tendency on the part of the com- 
panies toward the “closed shop,” in which the mine 
eperator would compel his employees to join the union. 
This would be a violation of the contract that the company 
has just signed. It is contrary to the declarations of the 
operators and that of the Anthracite Strike Commission. 
Though it destroys freedom of contract, yet opportunists 
among the operators are said to favor it and are alleged 
to have urged their men to join the union and save the 
ceaseless shutdowns that impoverish the men and make 
operation unprofitable. So long as operators do no more 
than persuade, they cannot be accused of breaking their 
contract. 

But the operators all deny that they are endeavoring to 
make union proselytes, even in the mild and legitimate 
way suggested. They do not like the Industrial Workers 
of the World nor the frequent shutdowns ; but nevertheless 
they do not favor the union, which has been too long an 
enemy to wear the guise of a friend with any degree of 
grace. Besides there is something menacing in the union’s 
attitude; its words run, “Assist and befriend me or I will 
fall on you,” or at best, “Aid me to maintain my hold on 


your employees or I will lose my present standing and you ~ 


will be confronted with worse evils than even I have ever 
inflicted on you, for when I am weak or nonexistent the 
Industrial Workers of the World will take my place.” 
The operators are uncertain just where they stand. If 
they create a strong union to which everyone must belong, 
then they will by that arbitrary act strengthen all the 
revolutionary forces within the union. The history of 
Butte and the Anaconda Copper Mining Co. will be 
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repeated. The union may be broken, but meantime there 
will be much violence and a suspension of industry, and 
perhaps men with far more unreasonable minds will tem- 
porarily have the ascendency. 

In fact nothing will destroy the union more surely than 
winning the closed shop. As soon as the men find they 
have to belong to the union to get work they will violently 
attempt to overthrow it. They will resent the curtail- 
ment of their liberties, and they will refuse to pay dues 
to the union. They are doing this already. With how 
much greater violence will they do it if the unions are 
regarded as the stool pigeons of the managers, and if the 
labor leaders are looking to the operators for support in 
collecting their salaries. 

It is a fact that where the union is exceedingly popular 
and united, the “closed shop” does not have these diffi- 
culties; but in the anthracite region it does not seem to 
be either popular or united. A rival organization was 
recently started. It does not seem to have any strength, 
but its mere creation was symptomatic of discontent. 

The Industrial Workers of the World refuse to follow 
union leadership and call strikes of their own. Would 
these men work with the union even if all manner of 
coercion by operators and men compelled them to humili- 
ate themselves—as they regard it now—by wearing the 
union button and paying the union dues? Clearly they 
would be more insurgent as captives than they are now as 
free men. 

Furthermore, the miners are always striking in direct 
violation of the union’s orders, and two unions have 
recently been suspended for activity violative of the 
union’s ruling. So it is clear that the unanimity which 
is the primary need, if a successful closed shop is to be 
established, is lacking in the hard-coal regions. It could 
only be established by ruthless coercion, and being based 
on an injustice it could not have any long duration of life. 

The Car Shortage 

There is no denying the fact that the car shortage is a 
genuine issue in the current abnormal market, but we 
hear rumors that it is being exaggerated in some quarters. 
An official of one of the railroads admitted this week 
that one source of the trouble could be traced to the lack 
of motive power. This is substantiated by reports from 
retailers who claim that empties often accumulate and 
stand outside their yards for days before they are taken 
away by the railroad companies. We know of one in- 
stance in particular this week where several cars remained 
on a coal trestle twelve days after unloading. 

Dealers whose yards are so arranged that only a certain 
class of cars can be conveniently handled are permitting 
shippers to send them any sort of coal car; indeed, we 
expect soon to hear of them giving permission to ship box 
cars. This always means great inconvenience besides the 
delay and extra expense in unloading. 

Now that cooler weather and shorter days have ar- 
rived, we all spend more evenings indoors. This is the 
time to study and write. Each day should show some 
advance aside from our regular work. Coal Age wants 
100 articles describing power plants and power installa- 
tions at coal mines. The opportunity to enlarge your 
reputation and at the same time put dollars in your 
pocket is yours. Don’t let this invitation pass unnoticed. 
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Main Island Creek Coal Co.’s 
Plant at Omar, W. Va. 
By W:. 'T..JonEs* 





SYNOPSIS—At Omar, much care and money 
have been expended on such improvements as a 
wash house, club house, an auditorium, churches, 
etc. Sanitary conditions are carefully watched 
and a special sanitary inspector is employed. 





The Main Island Creek Coal Co., which has over 30,000 
acres of the Island Creek seam under lease at Omar, 
W. Va., has made great progress in the erection of build- 
ings for the comfort and pleasure of its employees and 
has a well-organized system of supervision for the safety 
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and betterment of conditions. With the increase in pro- 
duction, which now represents about 12,000 tons a day, 
the management has endeavored to improve the social 
and sanitary conditions of the community in proportion. 

At this writing, there are nearly 500 houses completed. 
For the most part these are plastered, well fenced, and 
provided with running water. Garbage disposal is taken 
care of by a steel tank wagon and collections are made 
daily. The management has purchased trees for the 
main streets and plants, flowers and shrubs for the 
most advantageous points. A model dairy is installed, 
and a wagon makes two deliveries a day. An uptodate 
ice-making plant with a capacity of 12 tons a day is 
housed in the basement of the store. 

One of the most uptodate bath houses in the state is 
in use at this plant. The entire ground floor of the 
building is taken up with the baths, while the second 
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FIG. 1. PLAN OF BATH HOUSE, SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF SHOWERS, SEATS AND LAVATORIES 
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FIG. 3. INTERIOR OF THE OMAR MINER®S’ BATH HOUSE’ 


floor affords a spacious lodge room. The bathroom floor 
contains 60 showers besides private baths for the mine 
foremen and other officials. There are two sections—one 
for the white population and one for the colored. The 
attendant in charge furnishes each bather with individual 
soap and towel. This increases the sanitary conditions, 
since the used towels are not allowed to accumulate in 
odd corners and become musty. As will be noted in 
Fig. 3, which shows a section of the baths, the clothes 
are run up near the ceiling on chains which allow them 
to dry. These chains are fastened to the backs of the 
seats. The bath house at this time will accommodate 
nearly 500 white and 300 colored men. In accordance 
with the general scheme of the other buildings it is de- 
signed so that it can be enlarged later. 

' The auditorium, which can be seen in Fig. 5, con- 
sists of a motion-picture theater with a seating capacity 
of 500, and also houses the Young Men’s Civie Associa- 
tion. The latter has for its aim the betterment of the 
individual, in mind and body. 

The same reels seen in the large cities are shown nightly 
in the theater, and hence the popularity of the movies 
in Omar is growing continuously. From time to time 
safety reels are exhibited and explained by a competent 
lecturer. 

The ground floor contains reading rooms and refresh- 
ment stands, as well as billiard parlors and the barber 
shops. The white people have an uptodate three-chair 
barber shop and an eight-table billiard parlor with a 
modern soda fountain, where light lunches, etc., are 
served. In another section are located the reading rooms. 
Here are kept on file all the current magazines and pe- 
riodicals. Classes are also conducted here for those de- 
siring to take the mine foreman’s examination. 


The colored people have a two-chair barber shop and. 


a five-table billiard parlor, as well as refreshment and 
lunch stands. In their reading room are kept the same 
periodicals to be found in the reading room designed for 
the white men. The company has got out plans for the 
erection of a pavilion to be placed in front of the colored 
and white sides of the Auditorium for social events, such 
as dances, etc. 

There is now in use a club house, which can be seen 
in Fig. 2, that contains 30 bedrooms, with a shower and 
tub bath on each floor. 

The spacious porch is inclosed with glass so that it 
can be used for dancing purposes during the winter as 
well as in the summer. There is a substantial union 
church next to the bath house. The Catholic church 
can be seen in Fig. 2, next to the club house. The col- 


FIG. 4. EXTERIOR WITH NEGRO FIRE-DRILL CHAMPIONS 


ored people also have a church and lodgeroom installed 
in a substantial two-story building. 

The fire department consists of two chemical engines 
and two hose crews. A 100,000-gal. steel tank, set well 
up on the hill, affords ample pressure. The fire com- 
panies have regular meeting nights, and there is a keen 
spirit of rivalry in the competing teams for prizes of- 
fered by the management. 

A house inspector is employed whose chief duties are 
to see that no unsightly or unhealthful conditions exist. 
All stagnant water and other mosquito-breeding places 
are oiled regularly. The management has offered three 
prizes for the best-kept yard. The doctor’s offices and 





FIG. 5. 


SUPPLY HOUSE, STORE, BATH HOUSE, AUDI- 
TORIUM AND POST OFFICE 


first-aid station are located in a central part of the town. 
This, as well as all other points both inside and outside 
of the mines, are connected by a telephone system. Each 
mine has its subsidiary first-aid station furnished with 
the usual first-aid articles and a Pulmotor. One mine 
rescue squad and four first-aid teams are maintained. All 
the members of these teams have received training on 
one of the Government mine rescue cars and are now 
drilled by competent persons. 


# 

The West Virginia Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner 
reports that in the 34 months from the establishment of the 
department till Mar. 31 of the present year the receipts have 
been $3,484,299.22 and the administrative expense $163,575.15, 
or 4.7 per cent. of the premiums collected. This expense is 
contrasted with the 40 to 60 per cent. incurred in the ad- 
ministration of private insurance companies. The department 
has received reports of an average of 1,547 accidents per 
month and has made an average of 1,693 payments per month 
for cases of temporary disability and 1,530 payments in pen- 
sion cases. In all, 1,684 fatal cases have been acted upon. 
Cases are disposed of on an average of one week after the 
necessary reports are received. The sum of $1,250,000 has been 
paid on account of injuries and $195,825.63 for the treatment 
of the injured by physicians at home and for their treatment 
and care at the hospital. More than 600 widows, 1,127 de- 
pendent children, 200 dependent parents and 495 employees 
suffering from permanent disabilities are in receipt of pay 
from the commissioner. 
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Technical Writing 

Letter No. 1—Some interesting ideas are advanced 
on the advantages of technical writing, Coal Age, Oct. 7, 
p. 568. The subject is one worthy of further treatment, 
and I want to suggest a few points that may prove of 
some value to Coal Age readers who should be writing 
and giving to others the benefit of their ideas. Every 
man, whatever his occupation, trade or calling, is able to 
write if he is at all observant of his surroundings and 
does his own thinking. 

The trouble with many practical men, whose ideas would 
benefit a host of others, is that they are either too busy 
to put their thoughts on paper, or think that they can- 
not write. Others who make the attempt use too many 
words. They seem to have an ambition to use high-flown 
language instead of simple, plain English to express their 
ideas. This is often the fault of beginners. 

To all of these I want to say that there is no secret 
about writing. It is not necessary that you should be a 
born editor in order to write successfully for a trade paper 
or a technical journal. Write simply as you would talk— 
be natural. Before you start to write have the idea clearlv 
in your mind, and tell it in as few and simple words as 
possible. Never attempt to write about a thing that is not 
clear to you, as you cannot expect to succeed then in 
making it clear to others. . 

In order to write interestingly one must have something 
to say and, as I stated before, any intelligent man can 
find something of interest and importance in his everyday 
work that others will be glad to know: Don’t be afraid 
to express your thoughts, but when writing make your 
sentences short, remembering that a short sentence is 
always more easily understood by the one who reads. The 
points to be remembered are: Have something to write 
about; understand it clearly yourself, and then put your 
thoughts in as few and simple words as possible. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. ALEX Moscovitz. 

& 
Steel Mine-Track Ties 


Letter No. 1—In reply to the letter of M. L. O’Neale, 
on “Steel Mine-Track Ties,” Coal Age, Sept. 30, p: 556, 
I wish to state some of my own observations. 

The Pond Creek Coal Co. makes extensive use of steel 
mine ties for room trackwork. All coal is gathered by 
electric, cable-reel motors. The rooms are driven to a 
depth of 360 ft. with 16-lb. rails. No bonding of rails 
is done in the rooms. 

I have often noticed the difference in the “return” 
of adjoining rooms, where one room is laid with wood 
and the other with steel ties. There are other factors, 
however, which may also have a bearing on the case, 
particularly the tightness of the fishplates at rail joints 
and the cross-bonding of the switches. 

The steel ties are not so effective as they should be, 
unless they are kept tight on the rail, which is essential 
to good track, however. It is also important to have 
the rail joints staggered as suggested in Mr. O’Neale’s 


letter. Of the different types of mine ties the Cambria 
and the Fairmont types I have found most effective, as 
they fit tighter to the rail and remain tight longer. 

In general the steel ties are found to effectively take 
the place of bonding in room tracks so far as gathering- 
motor haulage is concerned, but I have found it necessary 
to use a double cable on mining machines in order to 
bring the return back to the bonded track. 

C. W. STAFFORD, 

Stone, Ky. Mining Engineer. 
Coal Mining, Politics and Labor 

Letter No. 4—The foreword on “Coal Mining, Politics 
and Labor,” written by Carl Scholz, Coal Age, Aug. 5, p. 
211, deals briefly and at long range with a complex and 
vital question that now confronts the industrial world. 
But, like most other writers on this subject, Mr. Scholz 
offers no satisfactory solution of the problem. 

The power and ability to adjust differences between 
capital and labor satisfactorily consists largely in the art 
of beginning at the right place and in the right way. 
Many of the efforts put forth to solve and adjust these 
differences, which are at times both real and imaginary, 
are like trying to build a chimney by starting at the top. 
The permanent adjustment of many of the vital issues 
between capital’and labor will not be attained through 
the channels of politics. Such a desired end will only 
be reached by making the interests of employer and em- 
ployed one, by perfecting a system of codperation that 
will bring mine operators and mine workers so close to- 
gether that each will understand and fully appreciate the 
other. : 


Tue MutuaL DEPENDENCE OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 


We must consider that capital and labor are, in a large 
measure, inseparable, and that each is dependent upon the 
other. Labor produces capital, and capital rewards labor 
for its service. Both have their individual rights that 
must be respected. Instead of being at odds, they should 
be on the best of terms, for neither can exist long with- 
out the other. Both capital and labor must also bear in 
mind that the general public has rights that are to be 
respected, and that their mutual endeavors operate to 
bless and benefit the entire race of man. 

We hear much about capital crushing and grinding 
labor, while little is said about certain efforts of labor 
to destroy capital by forcing it, through legislation, to 
seek safety in retirement, which is equally hurtful to 
labor by destroying the demand for workers. Industry 
should not be unduly hampered by legislation and labor 
go unrestrained. I sometimes fear that we are rapidly 
approaching a period in our industrial history when capita] 
will suffer greatly at the hands of labor. A considerable 
portion of the laboring classes are becoming more unre- 
liable each year. Many laboring men do not care to work 
at anything or any price. 

Many coal miners spend their time shifting from one 
mine to another, working but little anywhere. In some 
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instances the mine management is no longer the control- 
ling power, and the men do mostly as they please, working 
only when it suits them, without any regard for the op- 
erator’s interests. Again, there is a selfish and grasping 
class of employers, who in order to make large profits 
will take every advantage of their employees and show 
little or no interest in their comfort, welfare and safety. 
These make no effort whatever toward educating their 
men and elevating their standards of living, or cultivat- 
ing a codperative spirit among them. 

On the other hand, there is a responsible class of 
miners and laborers who are thrifty, honest and steady 
workmen and who show a true interest in the prosperity of 
their employer. There are also employers who have a 
high regard for the safety, comfort and interest of 
their employees and willingly share with them their pros- 
perity. Employers and employees of this latter class fur- 
nish the only hope of a satisfactory adjustment of the 
problems of the industrial world. For in them we see, 
though yet but dimly, encouraging prospects of a change 
being effected that will bring into practice in the labor 
world the golden rule, when the interests of men will be 
mutual and common. 

I think Ernest L. Bailey has the right view when he 
states, Coal Age, Aug. 26, p. 358, “There is really no 
struggle between capital and labor, but rather between the 
two classes of labor—the working class and the managing 
class.” Here, then, is the place to begin the work of 
reconstruction that is ultimately to change our whole eco- 
nomic system. The question now before us is, How can 
such a change best be effected, or through what channels 
and mediums is it best to work to bring about the desired 
conditions? All efforts to harmonize the differences be- 
tween capital and labor through the medium of politics 
will, I believe, only result in failure. 


ENEMIES OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 


Irresponsible labor leaders who are the enemies of 
capital and, in fact also, the worst enemies of labor, work- 
ing jointly with scheming politicians to get themselves 
and others of that ilk into office, strive to make political 
issues out of all the petty differences that arise in the 
industrial world. To put the contentions between capital 
and labor into the hands of scheming politicians and 
treacherous labor agitators for adjustment, would prove 
destructive to the interest of the whole industrial fabric. 
Labor when influenced and controlled by selfish and un- 
reliable leaders may force capital to make unreasonable 
and even unjust concessions at times; but, in most in- 
stances, capital will retaliate in some way as soon as 
the opportunity is afforded. 

Capital and labor consolidated constitute all our enter- 
prises. Together with: civilization they produce p-os- 
perity, and elevate society. Consequently, labor must not 
be shackled and imposed upon by capital, nor capital ham- 
pered and throttled by labor, since in either event the in- 
terests of both parties will suffer. But, working jointly 
and harmoniously, the standards of living of the whole 
human family are raised to a higher level. 

Carl Scholz has rightly suggested that the coal-mining 
industry is fast coming to be a considerable factor in 
modern politics. A few years ago a large element of labor 
voters did not do their own thinking in political matters, 
but gave their votes into the hands of grafters and cor- 
rupt politicians who used them for their own selfish 
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interests. But, today, it is encouraging to notice that, 
among miners and other laboring men, there is a rapidly 
growing tendency to think and vote for themselves. The 
great mass of miners and others employed about the mines 
are no longer voting, as in former years, the way the boss 
and superintendent says, but are beginning to think and 
act for themselves in political matters. When the manag- 
ing and working classes learn to be fair and honest with 
each other, each treating the other in their dealings as 
they would have the other treat them under similar cir- 
cumstances, then will they be drawn closely together by 
the strong bonds of a common and mutual interest. Then 
will both understand the relation they sustain to each 
other and the industry at large and, let us hope, differences 
that arise will be speedily adjusted by the golden rule. 
JOHN Ross, 


Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 


a 


CoaleMining Examinations 


Letter No. 2—Speaking of examinations for certificates 
of competency for mine foremen and firebosses, allow 
me to say that it would appear, to anyone in touch with 
the situation, that some of the boards of examiners seem 
to forget that they are examining applicants for positions 
on practical issues. 

Judging by the character of many of the coal-mining 
examinations, one is forced to conclude that the members 
of the boards have seemingly run out of practical 
commonsense mining questions, since the examinations, 
in many instances, drift so far away from the real point 
at issue, which is or should be to ascertain the com- 
petency of the applicant to fill the position for which 
he seeks a certificate. 

It is hard to understand how practical mining men, 
sitting as a board of examiners, will permit themselves 
to launch out into all kinds of technicalities. Many of 
the questions asked are meaningless, some are wnin- 
telligible, while others do not relate directly to the 
business in hand. I have seen many questions that 
appear to be merely catch questions, which practical 
mining men have neither time nor inclination to study. 

Let us glance for a moment at the candidate who is 
to enter the examination and who is desirous of obtaining 
a certificate of competency to act as either mine foreman, 
assistant foreman, or fireboss. If the man is sincere, he 
has prepared himself by hard study to pass a practical 
examination. He expects to meet a body of practical 
mining men and to be asked questions that concern his 
work in the mine and which are designed to show his 
ability to perform the duties of the position he seeks. 
But often to his surprise the examination contains very 
little that is of a practical nature. Instead of that, he 
is presented with an array of technical questions, none 
of which gives sufficient data for its solution, and some 
may be unpractical and cannot be solved in conformity 
with mining conditions. 

Attention has been drawn to this style of question 
quite frequently in Coal Age. I have noticed, in the 
department, “Examination Questions,” under the head 
of “Selected Questions,” or “Answered by Request,” many 
questions the meaning of which it is difficult to correctly 
understand, while others leave too much to be assumed 
by the candidate, and on that account the answers given 
are no doubt quite variable. 
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I do not wonder that, as a result, good practical mining 
men are often disgusted and refuse to sit at another 
examination, because the questions asked do not fill the 
needs of the work in hand. This is not only grossly 
unfair to the applicant, but reflects on the practical 
ability of the members of the examining board and is 
a distinct loss to the industry in its results. Not in- 
frequently it happens that members of examining boards 
are unable to answer the questions they ask, which have 
generally been formulated for them either by the engineer 
of the board or by outsiders at the request of the board 
members. 

SUGGESTIONS FoR MINE EXAMINING BoarpDs 

Having thus rather severely criticised the work of 
many examining boards, allow me to make a few 
suggestions along this line, which are prompted only by 
an earnest desire to help to improve this serious situation. 
Let me say to all board members, Be fair and square in 
the conduct of the examination. Never take advantage 
of an applicant’s timidity, but make him feel at home. 
Encourage him in every way possible. Before making 
up the questions to be asked in an examination, let the 
members of the board study carefully each question to 
ascertain if it sounds like a practical commonsense mining 
question. Accept no questions until convinced that they 
relate to matters with which every practical mining man 
should be familiar. 

Eliminate from the candidate’s work in examination 
the extraction of square and cube root. If sines, cosines, 
tangents, or any other constants or values are needed in 
the solution of a question, either give these to the candi- 
dates or permit them to refer to the textbooks which 
they commonly use in working out such questions at 
home or in the office. 

Never require a candidate to memorize formulas, which 
aside from being a memory test have little of practical 
value to recommend their being retained in the memory. 
The practical mining man needing these formulas, con- 
stants and other values, in connection with his work, 
always finds them by referring to his textbook. For 
that reason, candidates should be allowed the same 
privilege in a practical examination. The question is, 
Does the candidate know how to use such formulas and 
constants, and is he familar with the textbook that he 
needs for the solution of practical mining problems? 

The questions asked in examinations for mine foremen, 
assistant foremen and _ firebosses should include the 


subjects of mine gases, ventilation, pumping, hauling, . 


tracklaying, rock work, timbering, cost of producing coal, 
first aid and prevention of accidents in mines. An 
examination based on these subjects will result in certi- 
fying to the competency of good sound practical mining 
men for these positions. Epwin Hussanp, 
General Superintendent, National Coal Co. 
Cumberland, Wash. 
& 


Am Efficient Coal Miner 


Letter No. 7—I am interested in the discussion of effi- 
cient miners. In his Letter No. 3, Coal Age, Sept. 16, 
p. 474, Oliver Young states that from 70 to 80 per cent. 
of the miners in the bituminous field of Pennsylvania are 
foreigners and about all they know of mining is how to 
load their coal. In my opinion it will not be long before 
practically all the miners will be foreigners, as the Amer- 
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ican miners are leaving the mines and seeking other occu- 
pations. 

Now is the time to make efficient miners out of that 
class of labor. Let the foreman and his assistants when 
visiting their working places instruct them how to per- 
form their work with safety to themselves and others. 
Have them read the mining law and safety bulletins. 
Explain the dangers to them. With the majority of for- 
eigners, if you gain their confidence so that they know 
you are trying to help them and are interested in their 
personal welfare and working to protect the health and 
safety of all men in your employ, it will not be long be- 
fore you will have a mine full of efficient miners. 

It is true there will be some men you will find, on 
making your visits, to whom you gave instructions the 
day before as to timbering, spragging coal, blasting, etc., 
who have ignored their instructions. Have these men 
load their tools at once and have the cause for their dis- 
charge advertised throughout the mine. I believe the 
next day all the working places would be up to the re- 
quirements of the law, and there would be found many 
miners efficient who were not considered as such before. 

Enforce the mining law and the mine-safety rules. 
Establish and enforce a system of timbering the working 
places. When making visits to the working face talk 
safety to. the men; show them the danger that exists in 
doing foolish acts; and the majority of miners will be 
found working for safety at all times. And, after all, 
the efficient miner is the miner who performs his work 
with ordinary care and safety for himself and others. 

Hooversville, Penn. CLYDE BERKEY. 


owl 
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Improving the Coal Industry 


Letter No. 3—In my opinion, W. H. Noone made an: 


excellent suggestion in regard to bettering the coal in- 
dustry, Coal Age, Sept. 23, p. 507, and the prize offered 
by Coal Age for the best and most practical suggestion 
was very properly awarded to him. 

Although Mr. Noone will undoubtedly answer the 
questions asked by Samuel Dean, in his letter No. 1, 
Oct. 7, p. 608, I feel constrained to state that Mr. Dean 
has missed the mark in his interrogations. It is wholly 
unnecessary to give presidents and other executives 
bonuses in order to secure an increased production of 
coal, although this may be done in rare instances and 
clerks may also be included at times. But the bonus 
system is always applied with good effect to operatives 
paid by the unit, as piece work in factories and tons in 
coal mining. 

Neither is it necessary to increase the margin between 
cost of production and selling price, as Mr. Dean suggests, 
though that would always be welcome. When orders for 
coal accumulate it is of advantage for an operator to 
increase his output by every possible means, and by so 
doing he not only increases his returns but enables the 
miners to likewise increase their earnings. The oppor- 
tunity is afforded, also, to reward the industrious worker 
and make him feel that he is an important factor in 
the operation of the mine, which increases his interest 
in his work and his respect for himself. This is surely 
a benefit to the industry. 

Referring to the suggestion of coal being sold “at a 
price below the cost of production” and the employment 
of “ten sales agents” where one would suffice, no one 
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claims that this bonus system is foolproof, but rather 
that it is capable of intelligent and successful operation 
even against such odds, if made elastic enough to fit 
the requirements of the sales department. Surely, no 
sane man would pay bonuses on coal for which there was 
no immediate sale. 

Advocates of the bonus system recognize that it is 
of more difficult application in coal mining than in 
factories, which are less dependent on car supply; but 
these difficulties are not beyond the ability of mining 
men to overcome. Advocates of the system also recognize 
that, for some incomprehensible reason, it has met the 
active opposition of labor unions, when it should have 
had their complete indorsement. 


Bonus System ComING, SURE 


However, since the system, as Mr. Noone says, “has 
been successfully established in other industrial fields” 
why can it not be used in the coal industry? Some 
operators who recognize the merit of the system seem to 
hesitate, because they fear the difficulties to be en- 
countered. Despite these drawbacks, however, the bonus 
“system will come sooner or later—a prominent advertiser 
says, “Eventually’—but why not now? 

I want to compliment Mr. Dean on his excellent 
suggestion that this matter should be threshed out until 
it is settled one way or the other, and I know of no 
better medium for doing this than Coal Age, which not 
only reaches the operator who must bear the responsibili- 
ties of putting the system in practice, but also gives the 
underground officials and the miners themselves a chance 
to be heard. Certainly, their viewpoint will be worth 
while having. 

Following Mr. Dean’s letter is one by “Ex-Miner,” 
who was, I am sorry to say, touched in a sore spot by 
my suggestion (page 506) to “make the mines absolutely 
nonunion” until the men cease sympathetic strikes, ete. 
I know this is a sore point—resembling a cancerous 
‘growth. But, as with a cancer, the knife is the only 
effective remedy. It is true that the operation must be 
performed with a cool nerve and resolute will. Hx-Miner 
refers us back 20 years to the days of nonunionism, but 
the conditions at that time were quite different from 
those confronting the industry today. 

Had Ex-Miner read my letter more carefully, he would 
have seen that I took no stand against unionism as such 
but against a phase of the organization that is becoming 
more and more objectionable and which in the end will 
prove the death of unionism, if it does not first kill 
the industry itself. Ex-Miner’s statements that he does 
not believe in strikes, and has faith that unionism proper- 
ly controlled can be made of benefit to the men, put him 
in practical accord with my own position. The proper 
control of unionism is the test of the whole question. 
_An arrangement between two parties when broken by one 
of the participants renders further negotiations between 
the parties impracticable. 

There is nothing, either in law or in equity, that can 
be taken as supporting the idea of a sympathetic or a 
button strike. Suppose, for example, that Jones is paying 


scale wages and Smith’s miners strike because he refuses. 


to do the same, any candid mind will agree that it is 
a gross injustice to Jones for his miners to start a strike 
in order to coerce Smith to pay the scale to his miners. 
The wrong is all the greater when the men have accepted 
the scale and signed a contract to remain at work. 
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A button strike is just as bad or even worse than a 
sympathetic strike, since it places the union men in the 
position of denying the right of a nonunion man to work, 
which is an intolerable proposition, in a free country like 
ours or anywhere on God’s earth where men must labor 
to live. If union men want to prevail on nonunion 
workers to join them, that is a question to be settled 
between themselves, and it is a decided wrong to penalize 
the mine operator, who is in no way concerned in the 
dispute. Were it not for their serious results these strikes 
would be laughable, for the miner who joins in such a 
movement is like a child who pouts in the corner because 
he is denied what he asks. 

Ex-Miner’s reference to mine foremen’s increase in 
salary is not pertinent, as foremen are not members of 
the union; a union miner being required to surrender 
his membership in the union when appointed mine 
foreman. I fail to see how unionism can be accredited 
to the foremen’s increased compensation, which is 
owing to his experience and capability being greater than 
formerly. 

The question of union labor is a many sided one, but 
miners and other workers must not resort to practices 
that ignore the rights of their employers. When condi- 
tions are not desirable in a mine, the difficulty of 
securing the necessary force of miners will generally 
force the operator to improve them. The miner acts 
wholly within his rights by staying away from such a 
mine. On the other hand, he must remember that the 
coal loaded in the mine cars has to be sold in a com- 
petitive market where the operators’ troubles often 
begin. Let the miner study these conditions and he will 
better realize the difficulties with which the operator must 
contend. 

I heartily agree with Ex-Miner that there are other 
ways of settling differences than to strike. A little 
diplomacy will do more and cost less for both sides, 
besides being more dignified and retaining the respect 
of each party for the other. The war conditions in 
Europe at the present time are a terrible object lesson 
of the utter futility of using force to settle men’s differ- 
ences. The pity of it all is that the same diplomacy 
that will ultimately be brought into the peace negotiations 
could have been used in the beginning to have prevented 
the strife that has taken such a terrible toll in human 
lives and the wealth of nations. C. 8. Scowarz. 

Blairsville, Penn. 


2} 
Certification of Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 6—I have read with a great deal of interest 
the letters relating to the certification of mine foremen 
and the employment of uncertified foremen, as permitted 
by what I would style the “joker clause” in the new 
Compensation Law of Pennsylvania. I was glad to read 
the letter of S. D. Hainley, Coal Age, Aug. 26, p. 360. 
Mr. Hainley expresses the belief that few uncertified men 
will be employed as mine foremen as the result of the 
new law, and advises all young men to keep on studying 
and get the certificate of competency required under the 
old law. 

In this connection it is interesting to know that exam- 
inations for certificates of competency to act as mine fore- 
men, assistant foremen and firebosses have been required 
in Pennsylvania since the enactment of that law in 1885. 
Later, in 1889, a miners’ examining board was created 
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by a law that prohibited the employment of miners in 
the anthracite region of that state, until they had ob- 
tained a certificate from the examining board. A similar 
examination of candidates for the office of mine inspec- 
tor was legalized in the anthracite region in 1891 and in 
the bituminous region of Pennsylvania in 1893. 

Now, it is natural to assume that if the mining law 
requires the certification of mine officials through a pro- 
cess of examination, “equally competent” men will not be 
produced until they can give satisfactory evidence of their 
competency. When a candidate for foreman, assistant 
foreman or fireboss is able to produce such evidence to 
the satisfaction of his employer, it will devolve upon the 
mine inspector to see that he is capable of serving in the 
office to which he is appointed. If a man, in the opinion 
of the inspector, proves inicompetent, he should be quickly 
set aside, although this would throw a greater responsl- 
bility on the mine inspector. 

The accident rate in coal mining, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania is, I believe, lower than that in any other state, 
which is probably owing to the employment of certified 
men as mine foremen, assistant foremen and firebosses 
in the Pennsylvania mines. In my opinion the people 
of that state should see to it that no law is enacted that 
would ‘be in conflict with the old law requiring the 
certification of mine officials. 


REASON FoR THE NEw Law 


There is no doubt much room for criticism in regard to 
the kind of problems submitted for solution in mining 
examinations. Also, it can hardly be questioned that 
there are good practical and experienced miners in Penn- 
sylvania who are qualified to take charge of mining work 
underground and to perform the duties of fireboss in 
gaseous mines, and yet many of these men have not suf- 
ficient technical education to enable them to work most 
of the problems submitted in examinations. It was to 
enable the employment of such men in these positions 
that the new law was enacted, I presume. 

However, no coal operator should take advantage of 
this “joker clause” in the compensation law to appoint a 
man to the position of mine foreman who has not had at 
least 15 years’ experience in mines or is less than 35 
years of age. Also, a man should have served his time 
as fireboss before he could be considered competent to 
act as mine foreman. In my judgment coal operators 
would do well to ignore this provision of the mining law 
and employ only certified men to fill these positions. This 
would have a tendency to develop more competent men, 
as good miners would continue to study for these positions. 

The mining laws of Pennsylvania, I believe, are not 
essentially different from those of Colorado; and, while I 
am not familiar with all the requirements of the Penn- 
sylvania law, a brief recital of what has been accomplished 
in Colorado in the reduction of the mine-accident rate, by 
the enforced employment of certified men during the past 
two years, will not be amiss. For example, the fatal- 
accident rate in Colorado, with the employment of un- 
certified men during a period of 28 years, will average 
7.14 per thousand men employed. 

The new coal-mining law of Colorado (sec. 171) makes 
if unlawful for any mine operator to employ an uncer- 
tified mine official underground after Jan. 1, 1914, when 
the law went into effect. Since that time, the accident 
rate in the coal mines of the state has been reduced to 
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5.1 per thousand men employed, and a much greater re- 
duction is expected to follow in the near future. The 
mining men of Colorado will permit no “joker” when it 
comes to playing the game of modern coal mining. 

An important provision is made in sec. 44 of the Col- 
orado mining law, to the effect that “any superintendent 
or other person who interferes with the mine foreman in 
the discharge of his duties as prescribed by the act will 
be guilty of a misdemeanor,” and sec. 172 provides the 
penalty of a fine of not more than $1,000, or imprison- 
ment for not more than one year in the county jail, or 
both; and each day’s violation means a separate offense. 

In closing allow me to say I am for the employment of 
only certified mine officials. If Pennsylvania is to main- 
tain her low accident rate of 3.42 per thousand men em- 
ployed in the anthracite region, and 2.87 per thousand 
men employed in the bituminous region, she must see to 
it that only certified foremen are placed in charge of her 
mines. Ropert A. MARSHALL. 

Farr, Colo. 

& 


Gasoline Motors in Mines 


Letter No. 3—Supplementing my remarks in regard to 
gasoline haulage in Coal Age, Sept. 16, p. 474, and in 
answer to the questions asked by the correspondent from 
Sydney, N. S., in his Letter No. 2, Sept. 30, p. 552, I 
would say that our locomotives operate in the intake air- 
way, and that during the five or six years that these loco- 
motives have been in use here, no complaint has been 
made about the toxic nature of the exhaust gases. 

Of course, it must be understood that through the 
airway in question there is passing a current of 40,000 
cu.ft. per min., so that the percentage of injurious gases is 
very small and only detectable by smell in the immediate 
vicinity of the locomotive. Moreover, the machines are 
in the entry only about twenty minutes at a time, so it 
is safe to say that however wrong it is theoretically, un- 
der our particular conditions nothing can be said against 
operating these locomotives in the intake. 

As far as the special problem of the Sydney correspond- 
ent is concerned, if he will get from the manufacturers 
of the locomotive he contemplates purchasing specifica- 
tions of the diameter of the cylinders, length of stroke and 
number of explosions per minute when running under 
load at full speed, he will get the amount of exhaust 
gases liberated, at least sufficiently accurate for practical 
purposes. Considering then that 1 per cent. of these 
gases is carbon monoxide and that 0.1 per cent. of this 


gas when breathed is highly injurious or even fatal when — 


inhaled for any length of time, he would have to multi- 
ply the total amount of exhaust gases by 100 to give him 
the total amount of air required per minute to dilute the 
exhaust gases sufficiently to make them harmless, or say 
0.01 per cent. 

Of course, as another contributor states in the same is- 
sue of Coal Age, it is when the engine is working badly 
that there is a particularly high percentage of carbon 
monoxide in the exhaust, so it seems that the first re- 
quirement would be to select a locomotive that has a rep- 
utation for good performance; and, in this case as 
everywhere else, it would probably be advisable to buy 
the machine that will prove to be the cheapest in the 
long run; that is to say, the best machine. 

Frank, Alberta, Canada. P. M. SHERWIN. 
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Mine Weights Govern 


Can Coal Age inform us whether it is customary 
for mine interests when contracting to furnish coal to 
large consumers to agree that payment shall be based 
on weight of coal at destination? It is our opinion that 
the invariable rule is for contracts to be based on mine 
weight and that the mines thereby avoid responsibility 
for any shortage that may develop at destination. 

New York City. WHOLESALER. 





It is not only the custom but the uniform practice of 
coal shippers to stipulate in all contracts to furnish coal, 
whether at tidewater or f.o.b. mines, that invoice weights 
at the original point of shipment shall govern settlements. 
In other words, on coal sold f.o.b. mines “mine weights 
govern,” and on shipments by water, whether sold f.0o.b. 
loading ports or alongside destination, the cargo bill 
of lading is conclusive as to weights. The cargo bill of 
lading calls for the aggregate weights of individual cars 
of coal that were dumped into the vessel. 

It is or should be well understood, of course, that in 
the case of either carload or cargo, it is up to the con- 
signee to show undue loss of weight in transit, but even 
in such instances the claim is against the carrier. From 
the moment it leaves the mine, coal on an f.o.b. basis be- 
longs to the consignee, and if lost in transit it is the 
duty of the consignee to file the claim and to look to the 
carrier for compensation. Differently stated, the respon- 
sibility of the coal shipper ceases when he has delivered 
the coal to the carrier, and from that point on it is in all 
respects at the risk of the purchaser, at least as against 
the shipper. 

As Coal Age pointed out in an editorial (Sept. 30, 
1916), one of the features of the proposed uniform bill 
of lading is a provision whereby the consignor of coal 
or other merchandise may avoid any liability for freight 
and charges by stipulating on the face of the bill that 
the carrier shall not make delivery to the consignee with- 
out first requiring from the latter the payment of such 
charges. Where commodities are transported in bulk it is 
clearly the tendency of the times to shift the burden 
of possible loss or wastage from the shipper, who nor- 
mally does business on a small wholesale margin, to the 
consignee, who is ordinarily closer to a retail profit. 

In a case where cargoes of water-borne coal may be 
contracted for f.o.b. cars at a railroad distributing plant 
for shipment inland, it might be stipulated that weights 
at that point would govern. The cargo would then be 
sold “weighed,” whether it would be for one consignee 
or several. If in another case the bill of lading weights 
are intended to govern, it should either be so stated in 
terms, or the word “unweighed” would be sufficient. 

In some of the old forms of cargo bill of lading still 
in use there is included an expression, “less 1 per cent. 
-for wastage in transit,” which meant that no claim could 
be allowed for shortage not exceeding that percentage. 
Coal Age remembers when certain manufacturing plants 
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in New England were accustomed to buy coal with a 
clause, “mill weight to govern, less 1 per cent. for short- 
age,” but they were obliged long ago to give it up because 
of the uniform practice of coal shippers. 

Inspection of any of the printed conditions for the sale 
and shipment of coal will make plain that the producers 
insist that all sales shall be at invoice weight as taken at 
point of shipment. 

The Spiral Casing ofa Fan 


Kindly explain the proper method of laying out the 
spiral casing of a centrifugal fan. 


Patton, Penn. Rosert M. NEwcomse. 





The cerrect design of the spiral casing of a centrifugal 
fan is one of its important features. The expansion 
of the peripheral space surrounding the fan wheel must 
be uniform, so that the air flowing from each compart- 
ment between the consecutive fan blades will flow with 
a uniform velocity that is equal to or slightly greater 
than the tip speed of the fan and in the same direction. 

It is important to remember that the pressure at the 
circumference of the fan forces the air to take the short- 
est possible route to the fan drift leading into the mine 
when the fan is blowing, or to the chimney when it is 
exhausting. Hence, it is necessary to start the spiral 
from near the point of cutoff and allow it to expand uni- 
formly around the fan wheel to its full expansion, when 
the point of cutoff is again reached. The amount of 
this expansion, in feet, is determined by dividing the 
volume of air passing (cu.ft. per min.) by the velocity 
of the blade tips (ft. per min.) and that quotient by 
the width of the fan blade (ft.). 

To lay out the spiral, first describe the full circle of the 
fan wheel and on its circumference mark the point of 
cutoff. Then cut out a circular templet having a diam- 
eter equal to three-eighths of the full expansion of the 
casing. Fix this templet in place so that its center 
coincides with the center of the fan wheel. Attach a 
cord to a point on the circumference of the templet, about 
opposite to the point of cutoff of the fan, which should 
be in line with one side of the fan drift. Then wind 
the cord about the circumference of the templet, in the 
opposite direction to that in which the fan wheel revolves. 

Now, with a radius 1 in. greater than that of the fan 
circle, describe an are equal in length to the distance 
between two consecutive fan blades, starting from the 
point of cutoff and taking the direction of the revolu- 
tion of the fan. This are is concentric with the fan 
circle and practically closes one compartment of the fan, 
so that the air is forced to travel around the fan wheel 
in the direction of its revolution. From the end of this 
arc, with a marker attached to the cord prev iously men- 
tioned, describe the line of the spiral casing to its full 
expansion opposite the point of cutoff, allowing the cord 
to unwind from the templet. The end of the spiral 
should be tangent to the opposite side of the fan drift. 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—-A tract of coal land contains 1,500 acres, with 
the coal seam 500 ft. below the surface, the seam being 
4 ft. thick and underlaid with 3 ft. of fireclay and 4 ft. 
of sandstone. Over the coal is 5 ft. of slate and above 
the slate are sandstone and shale measures, and the coal 
seam is known to give off gas. How would you proceed 
to open and develop the property to produce 1,200 tons 
per day of 8 hr.? 

Ans.—The first point to be considered, after prospect- 
ing the entire field to ascertain the thickness and gen- 
eral inclination of the seam, is the proper location of 
the hoisting shaft and surface plant. This must be de- 
termined, with respect to both the surface and under- 
ground conditions. The surface conditions include a 
suitable building site and shipping facilities, while the 
underground conditions concern chiefly the question of 
haulage and drainage in the mine, which depend on the 
general dip of the seam. When opening a mine, the lo- 
cation of the shaft should be such that both coal and 
water will gravitate toward the shaft bottom if such a 
location will provide a suitable building site and shipping 
facilities on the surface. . 

Having decided on its location, the size of the hoist- 
ing shaft is the next question of importance. The shaft, 
in this instance, should be a three-compartment shaft, 
providing a double compartment hoist and a good man- 
way, which is also used for conducting pipe lines, elec- 
trical conductors and signal wires down the shaft. The 
size of the hoistways must first be determined by ascer- 
taining the dimensions of the mine cars required for 
this output. 

The car must have a suitable capacity and its dimen- 
sions must conform to the thickness of the seam, nature 
of the roof and floor and the system of haulage em- 
ployed. The height of the car is practically limited 
by the thickness of the seam, while its width is largely 
controlled by the nature of the roof and floor, and the 
requirements of the mining law in respect to the required 
clearance between the car and the rib, on all haulage 
roads. The height and width, in connection with the 
capacity of the car, will determine its length; and this, 
in turn, fixes the required width of the hoisting shaft, 
after allowing a clearance of 6 in. between the bumpers 
and the sides of the shaft. 

The length of the shaft must be such as to include 
the width of two cars, four guides, two lines of buntons, 
and the width of the manway, and make due allowance 
for clearance on each side of each car. Having deter- 
mined the dimensions in the clear of the hoisting shaft, 
the necessary timbering of the shaft must be considered 
to ascertain the required size of the excavation. 

The sinking of the hoisting shaft having been accom- 
plished, and the necessary sump provided for the drainage 
of the mine, the shaft bottom must be laid out to con- 
form to the general method of working to be adopted. 


A good shaft pillar must be allowed and suitable provi- 
sion made for pumproom, stables, connection with second 
opening and aircourses, together with a good mine hos- 
pital, toolroom and other shanties. The width and length 
of the shaft bottom must be sufficient for the require- 
ments of the output. If the seam is very gaseous, the 
mine should be opened on the triple-entry system, the 
middle of the three main entries being the intake airway 
and haulage road, while the two side entries are made 
the return aircourses for their respective sides of the 
mine. 

The further development of the mine must be deter- 
mined by a choice of that method of working that is best 
adapted to the underground conditions, having due re- 
gard, also, to the available supply of labor. This being 
a gassy mine, it may be better to adopt a panel system 
of mining, the panels being formed by driving cross- 
entries to the right and left of the main entries, say 
100 yd. apart, and opening up consecutive panels as 
required, by driving headings up the center of each panel 
and working back the coal in a single longwall breast, 
using machines for this purpose. Each panel must be 
ventilated by a separate current and the return carried 
directly into the main return airway. 

Ques.—What general conditions would determine the 
size of pillars, and what points should be considered in 
the removal of pillars? 

Ans.—The size of pillars in mining must be such as 
to insure safety and prevent squeeze and thus enable the 
largest possible recovery of coal. The size is determined 
by such general conditions as the character of the over- 
lying and underlying strata, depth of cover, hardness of 
the coal, thickness and inclination of the seam, and, par- 
ticularly, the nature of the roof as determining the meth- 
od of working, width of opening and time the rooms 
must be kept open. 

The points to be considered in withdrawing pillars are 
the possible effect on the surface, the presence of water 
or gas and the occurrence of fault lines in the overlying 
strata; the effect on adjoining workings in the mine; and 
the method to be adopted in order to insure the greatest 
safety to the men and the largest recovery of coal. 

& 
Correction 


In the answer to the second question, Coal Age, Sept. 
9, p. 442, the calculation of the weight of air discharged 
should read as follows: 200,000 — 13 = 15,384 Ib. per 
min. The mass of air discharged per minute is then; 
15,384 —- 32.16 = 478 units of mass. Finally, the energy 
of the air discharged from the 4x5-ft. chimney is 
478 (10,000 — 60)? = 13,277,777 ft-lb. per min. Like- 
wise, the energy of the air discharged from the chimney 
20 ft. square is 478(500 + 60)? = 33,194 ft.-lb. per min. 

Again, the formula given at’ the bottom of page 477, 


Sept. 16 should read, w = 1.3273 xX 380 + (460 + 62) => 


9.07628 Ib., which gives, for the weight of air contained 
im the room, 9,900 X 0.07628 =.755++ Ib. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Hearings were held recently before the Supreme 
Court of the United States in the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s antitrust suit against the Reading R.R. 
interests for alleged monopoly of anthracite coal 
production and transportation. The Reading case 
headed a list of specially important litigation 
advanced for more prompt disposition. The 
alleged combination is said to have assets of 
$500,000,000. Following this case a similar suit 
against the Lehigh Valley R.R. and constitutent 
interests came up for hearing. 

An array of counsel appeared before the court 
in the Reading arguments. Representing the Gov- 
erpment were Attorney General Gregory, Solicitor 
General Davis, Assistant Attorney General Todd 
and Thurlow M. Gordon, special assistant. Jack- 
son E. Reynolds, Charles E. Heebner, John J. 
Johnson, Charles E. Miller and Robert W. De For- 
est defended the Reading interests. 

The suit against the Reading Co., a holding 
corporation, the Philadelphia & Reading R.R., 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., 
the Central R.R. of New Jersey, the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. and _ others, including 
George F. Baer and other Reading directors, was 
begun at Philadelphia in 1913 in the Federal 
district court. The decision of this lower court 
was favorable in part only to the Government, in 
deciding that the holding company’s union of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. and 
the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., two of the 
largest anthracite producers, was a combination 
in restraint of trade. The lower court rejected 
the Government’s contention that the Reading 
company itself, with its constituents, was an 
unlawful combination, or that its carriage and 
production of coal constituted a violation of the 
“commodities clause.” 

On appeal to the Supreme Court the Government 
sought the separation of the Reading and Central 
of New Jersey railroads and coal interests, the 
divorce of transportation and production, the 
restoration of competition between the Reading 
and Jersey Central roads, and redistribution of 
the stock of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
The Government contended that the Reading in- 
terests control 194,000 acres of coal land, with 
two billion available tons, or 63 per cent. of the 
known supply. The defendants replied by deny- 
ing the control of more than 20 per cent. and 
declared that their profits have averaged only 
18%4c. per ton. They also asserted that the 
Reading and Jersey Central railroads are noncom- 
petitive, and resisted the dissolution remedies 
sought by the Government. 


A Decision Against a Railroad 


A decision favorable to the complainant coal- 
mine operator has been entered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the case of W. Harry 
Brown against the Vandalia and other railroads. 
The Commission held that the rates charged by 
the railroads in this case on coal in carloads from 
the north switch connection of the complainant’s 
track at Alicia mine, near Brownsville, Penn., 
with the Monongahela Railway Co.’s tracks to 
Ashtabula Harbor, Cleveland, Toledo and Youngs- 
town, Ohio, and Chicago and East St. Louis, IIl., 
are unduly prejudicial to the extent that they 
exceed the rates contemporaneously charged by 
the railroads on like shipments from the Bridge- 
port mine of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. to the 
same destinations. The roads were directed to 
remove this discrimination on or before Dec. 20 
next. 

In its decision the Commission said: 

“In various cases we have approved group rates 
subject to the condition that they do not result in 
undue preference or prejudice. An appearance 
of inequality in rates at group boundaries is 
necessarily incident to this method of rate making. 
In establishing such boundaries, however, it is 
usual and desirable to follow some measure or 
principle, such as radical or operating distance, 
competition, character of freight, physical features 
of the country, or location of transportation lines, 
but here we find no evidence that any such guide 
has been used. Coal of the same kind, mined 
under the same conditions, is delivered to the 
carrier at substantially the same point, the differ- 
ence in carrier service being small but apparently 
in complainant’s favor.’ 


Certain Coal Rates Are Suspended 


Freight tariffs of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
proposing to withdraw the joint rates on bitumin- 
ous coal in carloads from mines on that road in 
West Virginia to Brookville, Ky., have been fur- 
ther suspended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission from Oct. 13 until Apr. 13. These tariffs 
were originally suspended from June 15 last but 
the Commission has not had time wherein to 
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complete its investigation into the reasonableness 


\of the advances in rates which would result 
\thereby. 
{| For a similar reason the Commission further 


suspended from Oct. 18 until Apr. 18 next certain 
coal tariffs of the Great Northern and the Oregon- 
Washington roads. The present tariff of the Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad and Navigation Co. pro- 
vides that it will absorb not to exceed $3 per car 
from connecting lines on all carload traffic at Spo- 
kane, Wash. The suspended tariff of that carrier 
provides that it will absorb not to exceed $3 per 
car of connecting lines’ switching charges on coal 
from Utah or Wyoming. The present switching 
charge of the Great Northern at Spokane is $3 
per car. The suspended tariff of that carrier 
provides a proposed switching charge of 2c. per 
100 Ib., subject to a minimum charge of $7.50 
per car, when tariffs of the connecting lines pro- 
vide for absorption. 

The Commission has ordered a reopening of the 
case in I, and S. Docket No. 71, involving Ken- 
tucky coal and coke rates because the roads have 
been unable to agree upon divisions, and set the 
matter for hearing on Nov. 1 next. The divisions 
fixed by the Commission in the previous case 
between the Interstate R.R. and the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. are not included in this case. The 
divisions to the Interstate R.R of rates fixed in 
this case apply to points served by the carriers 
which were not parties. to the preceding case. 


Lake Rate Hearings 


A general hearing in the Lake coal rate cases 
has been set by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for Monday, Oct. 23. It will be held at 
the offices of the Commission before Examiner 
Marshall. Specifically the cases assigned for 
hearing on that day are: Lake Cargo Coal Rates ; 
Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ Association vs. Penn- 
syivania and other railroads; Bituminous Coal to 
Central Freight Association Territory; Kellogg 
Toasted Corn Flake Co. vs. Michigan Central and 
other railroads; Jackson Chamber of Commerce 
vs. Ann Arbor and other railroads; Battle Creek 
Chamber of Commerce and others vs. the Balti- 
more & Ohio and other railroads; Carter Car Co. 
and others vs. the Kanawha & Michigan and other 
railroads; Grand Rapids Association of Commerce 
and others vs. the Ann Arbor and other railroads ; 
Jackson Chamber of Commerce vs. Pittsburgh & 


Lake Erie and other railroads; Battle Creek 
Chamber of Commerce and others vs. Pennsyl- 
vania and other railroads; Carter Car Co. and 


others vs. Grand Trunk of Canada and other rail- 
roads; Sandy Creek Coal Co. vs. Hocking Valley 
and other railroads; Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ 
Association and others vs. Baltimore & Ohio and 
other railroads, and the Black Diamond Co. and 
others vs. the Hocking Valley and other railroads. 


- HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Dependents are awarded compensation in de- 
cisions filed on Oct. 13 by Chairman Mackey of 
the State Workmen’s Compensation Board, in two 
claims presenting unusual features. In both there 
were refusal to consent to operations and removals 
from one hospital to anohter where operations 
took place. 

In the case of John and Annie Csermack, Pitts- 
burgh, against the H. C. Frick Coke Co., the 
claimants were stepfather and mother and de- 
pendent on an employee of the company. The 
mother refused to permit an operation which was 
urged and had the man removed to another hos- 
pital where an operation took place. It is held 
that the refusal to consent to an operation does 
not amount to refusal of medical or surgical 
attention and does not defeat the right to com- 
pensation, the decision saying in one part ‘“‘There 
is no obligation on the part of the injured 
to submit himself to an operation, the result of 
which is so problematical that his life is at stake.” 

The second case is that of Christian Sims, of 
Windber, against the Homer City Coal and Coke 
Co. The deceased refused an operation and in- 
sisted upon being removed to another hospital, 
where a bone was transplanted. The question was 
whether the man died as a direct result of the 
original injury or because of his refusal to be 
operated upon in the first hospital. The Board 
holds that the claimant is entitled to compensation 
saying that there is “no evidence to show that 
the same result would not have followed an oper- 
ation earlier in the first hospital.’’ 

On Oct. 11 counsel for the workmen’s compen- 
sation board presided at a meeting of claim agents 
for employing companies, and representatives of 
insurance carriers interested in the standardiza- 
tion of the printed forms. 

A committee comprising A. M. Fine, of the 
Delaware & Hudson Co., P. F. O'Neill, assistant 
general solicitor of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
W. C. Johnson, of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre 
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Coal Co., P. J. O’Boyle, of the Scranton Coal Co., 
and H. J. Connolly of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
was named to make suggestions as to the stand- 
ardization of forms to be used by the employing 
interests under the act. 

At a meeting of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board held on Oct. 11, to hear appeals from the 
anthracite region, it was announced that 6,958 
disability cases have been reported up to the 7th 
of October. During that time in this district there 
have been 333 fatalities of which number 100 
were single men and 233 married. Of this number 
181 have been disposed of by compensation agree- 
ments without delay, with no litigation and with- 
out the expenditure of one penny by the depend- 
ants. ‘The balance are in the course of adjust- 
ment or before the referee for adjudication. The 
average weekly wage of the 333 men who were 
killed was $12.26. Because of the 181 fatal acci- 
dent cases that have been adjusted there will be 
paid the sum of $453,499.08, or an average to the 
families of each man of $2,505.51. There were 
left as a result of these fatalities 481 fatherless 
children divided among the following nationalities : 
Polish, 144; American, 96; Lithuaniana, 71; Rus- 
sians, 52 ; Slavish, 45; Italians, 27; Austrians, 25; 
Hungarians, 6; Germans, 5; Greeks, 4; English, 
4; and Scotch, 2 

In the bituminous coal mines 311 employees 
were killed up to Oct. 1. 


Damages Are Awarded 


Damages of $49,711.29 for unjust discrimination 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. in the distribu- 
tion of its coal cars, were awarded the Bulah 
Coal Co. by a second jury before Judge Dickinson, 
in the United States District Court of Pennsyl- 
vania on Oct. 12. The award is $15,472 less than 
the amount allowed the coal company, including 
interest, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and $25,841 less than the total amount claimed 
by the coal company, including interest from June 
28, 1907. 

The amount of damages to which the coal com- 
pany was entitled hinged on what was the reason- 
able cost of producing coal between June, 1902, 
and June 1, 1907, the period of the alleged dis- 
crimination. The Commerce Commission found 
that although the reasonable cost was 88c. a ton, 
the coal company, being deprived of its fair share 
of coal cars, paid the excessive sum of $1.22 a 
ton from 1902 to 1904 and $1.08 a ton from 1904 
to 1907. The railroad company, admitting a 
shortage of coal cars, producing evidence that the 
lowest possible cost of production in the first 
period was $1.19 a ton, and in the second $1 a ton. 

The Bulah company operated a bituminous mine 
in Bigler Township, Clearfield County. 

The Hillsdale Coal and Coke Co. is also trying 
to recover from the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
an award of $35,450.43, made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for alleged discrimination 
in the distribution of coal cars. The plaintiff 
operates bituminous coal mines in Indiana County, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Larksville—Charging that both Larksville Bor- 
ough and Plymouth Township assessed and 
attempted to collect taxes on the same strip of 
coal property, Ex-Judge B. R. Jones has _ pre- 
sented a petition to the court and secured a pre- 
liminary injunction against both municipalities 
and their tax collectors restraining the collection 
of taxes until it is determined which municipality 
is entitled to them. 


Scranton—Six men were victims of gas explo- 
sions in the mines in this city on Oct. 11, while 
the seventh suffered injuries when a portion of 
the roof caved in. Four men were victims of 
premature explosions at the Diamond colliery of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co. 
The men were removed to the Moses Taylor Hos- 
pital after receiving first-aid treatment at the 
colliery. They suffered from burns on the body. 
While inspecting a squeeze in the workings of the 
Pancoast colliery of the Price-Pancoast Coal Co., 
Paul Bright, mine foreman, and Andrew Nicholas, 
an assistant, were painfully burned when their 
mine lamps set off a pocket of gas. 


Forty-one candidates who recently passed 
the state examinations for mine foremen and 
assistant mine foremen, were presented with cer- 
tificates at the exercises held on Oct. 14, at 
the board of trade rooms. Mine Inspector Jenkin 
T. Reese, presented the certificates. Joseph Jen- 
nings, general manager of the Pennsylvania Coal 
Co., and W. L. Allen, vice-president and general 
manager of the Scranton Coal Co., were the 
speakers of the evening. A banquet followed the 
issuing of the certificates. 


Wilkes-Barre—The Delaware & Hudson Co. will 
shortly begin extensive stripping operations in 
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East End which are designed to secure a tract of 
coal which lies close to the surface. Already 
steam shovels are driving a new stream bed to 
carry Coal Brook around the land which is to be 
stripped, and work will begin at once on changing 
the course of the sewage system, which now lies 
in the present bed of the stream. This is being 
done entirely by the Delaware & Hudson Co. This 
is a new industry for Wilkes-Barre, for while 
there have been stripping operations in the vicin- 
ity of this city, there are none within the com- 
munity itself. 

The State Attorney-General’s Department re- 
cently handed down the opinion that candidates 
for the office of anthracite mine inspector must 
file a certificate from the examining board with 
the county commissioner. 


Pittston—Power for the new Ewen breaker of 
the Pennsylvania Coal Co. is now supplied by 
an electric power house, which was placed in 
operation recently. The new Ewen breaker had 
been operating since Jan. 1, 1916, but had se- 
cured its electric current from the Lackawanna 
& Wyoming Valley (Laurel Line) R.R. The 
Citizens’ Electric Illuminating Co., of Pittston, 
which has a monopoly in the district, began 
legal action to restrain the railroad from fur- 
nishing the current and during the course of 
the suit the Pennsylvania company proceeded with 
the erection of a colliery power plant, complet- 
ing it in time to cut in with its own current on 
the day after the Supreme Court issued the final 
restraining order against the Laurel Line. The 
plant is modern in every respect. It is another 
step in the plan of the Pennsylvania and Hill- 
side companies to operate entirely by electrical 
power generated at the collieries. 


Tresckow—Members of the Owens family, whose 
father, Evan Owens, lost his life in No. 9 mine 
30 years ago, have hopes of recovering the 
remains, as the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal Co. 
recently drained and reopened the old workings. 
Mr. Owens lost his life when the bottom of his 
chamber caved and he was thrown into a flooded 
chamber underneath. 


Sandy Run—Pillars of coal forgotten years ago 
when the old Buck Mountain veins were worked 
out at No. 15 colliery of the Upper Lehigh Coal 
Co. were rediscovered recently by Superintendent 
Charles Rohlands. He sank a new slope to tap 
some small veins and extended it into the old 
gangways, where he made the find which insures 
continuous work at this plant for some years. 


Lansford—The rumor having become current 
among the men that the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Co. had arranged to pay the dues of union 
workers in order to secure buttons for the men 
and thus prevent strikes, the company has come 
out with a statement flatly denying ever entertain- 
ing the idea of such an arrangement. 


Bituminous 


Dalton—The stable at the Spring Grove mine, 
operated by Cochran Brothers, near Dalton, 
burned recently, together with a quantity of hay 
and several sets of harness. The employees, 
who were at the mine preparing to start the day’s 
work, formed a fire brigade and succeeded in 
getting out all of the horses and mules, al- 
though some difficulty was encountered in this 
work. It is stated that a lighted lamp, hung 
outside the stable, ignited the boards. 


Connellsville—Coke production, combined with 
coal shipped to byproduct ovens, reached 664,000 
tons per week recently, showing a falling off of 
approximately 15,000 tons of coke and 6,000 tons 
of coal. This decline was due to a pronounced 
car shortage, combined with a scarcity of labor 
to handle the coke. It is only through extraor- 


dinary efforts to retain the present complement - 


of men and add to it slightly from time to time 
that operators are able to keep close to contract 
requirements in making shipments of either coke 
or coal. It is said that unless this condition 
changes, it is certain to result in a chronic short- 
age of both fuels. 


Johnstown—Encouraged by the success of the 
Cambria County coal operators in installing safety 
emergency stations at various points, coal opera- 
tors in Indiana and Fayette counties are planning 
to install similar stations. The operators of 
Fayette County have already taken steps to pro- 
vide stations like those now built in Cambria 
County. 


Johnstown—Local coal operators believe that 
the tonnage in this mining region will be smaller 
this year than it was last. Last year 12,000,000 
tons were produced in the sixth and twenty- 
fourth bituminous districts, which embrace this 
section of Cambria County. Labor troubles and 
a shortage of cars has held the production down. 


Washington—It was reported recently on good 
authority that the U. S. Steel Corporation has 
purchased the holdings and operations of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. It is said that the details 
of this deal have been completed, and that an- 
nouncement will be made within a few days. 
The great demand for steel has increased that 
for coke, and the steel interests are not taking 
any chances on the fuel supply. 


New Kensington—Work on the shaft of the Val- 
ley Camp Coal Co. is progressing rapidly. The 
shaft is now down about 140 ft., and as soon as 
specifications for the tipple can be prepared, the 
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contract will be let and the tipple installed. 
Power for operating the mines has been con- 
tracted for with the West Penn Power Co. 


Patton—Official announcement was_ recently 
made by the Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Cor- 
poration, that a new frame tipple with picking 
table will be constructed. This tipple will have 
a capacity of 1,000 tons per day and will be 
one of the most improved in this section. A 
similar tipple will be erected at the company’s 
plant at Wyburne, in Clearfield County. 


Monongahela—A coal mine which promises to 
give work to about 50 men within a few weeks 
has been opened on the Gilmore farm, in the 
Beaverdam Valley, by the Goshen Ridge Coal 
Co. The owners of this property are W. K. 
Moore, John Williams and Alfred A. Dale, all 
of New Philadelphia, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Gary—It is reported that 600 more coke ovens 
of the U. S. Coal and Coke Co. will be fired 
shortly. At present this company has in opera- 
tion about 1,600 ovens. It is also reported that 
many new dwelling houses will be erected about 
the operations. 


Charleston—River shipments of Kanawha coal 
will increase shortly. The Kelly’s Creek Coal Co. 
has completed arrangement by which it will ship 
its products by river to a point near Point 
Pleasant, on the Ohio side, where an elevating 
and transferring plant has been completed by 
the West Virginia Washed Coal Co., at a cost 
of $100,000. A car shortage led to the new ar- 
rangement, and other companies are said to be 
arranging to make similar shipments later. 


Clarksburg—Owing to a car shortage, operators 
in this vicinity have been compelled to reduce 
operation at nearly every plant, and in some 
instances mines have been temporarily shut down. 
Not more than 50 per cent. of the number of 
ears needed to take care of the normal output 
has been furnished by the railroads. 


Sullivan—The companies operating on the Piney 
extension of the Virginian R.R. are getting ready 
to ship coal in a few weeks. These include the 
Leckie-Fire Creek, the Boone Smokeless and the 
Taylor Collieries companies. All are driving en- 
tries, building houses, tipples, etc. 


Welch—The Banker’s Pocahontas Coal Co., D. 
J. F. Strother, president, has leased 1,700 acres 
of Pocahontas No. 3 and No. 4 coal beds to the 
Solvay Collieries Co., at Kingston, W. Va. About 
$1,000,000 will be spent in developing this prop- 
erty. 


Mucklow—The Paint Creek Coal Mining Co. 
is going ahead with improvements at its mine in 
this field and a large tonnage is being provided 
for. This will in part go to the byproduct plant 
being built at Portsmouth, Ohio. 


KENTUCKY 


Harlan—The Harlan Coal Mining Co., after a 
period of experiments with wireless telegraph 
apparatus, has found the right type to meet its 
requirements and overcome the ‘‘mountain bar- 
riers’ and other conditions which have to be con- 
tended with. On trial installations wireless 
messages were sent to and received from all 
parts of the country: Later on the company will 
make an installation. At this time, however, a 
telephone company is undertaking an extension 
which will serve immediate needs. 


Coxton—The new schoolhouse of the Harlan 
Coal Mining Co. is nearing completion and will 
accommodate 250 pupils. There are at this time 
200 children who are listed and who will begin 
school as soon as the school building is com- 
pleted. The company is filling its moving-picture 
theater repeatedly on Sundays with films showing 
Old Testament stories. 


Central City—Operations have been resumed at 
the Central Coal and Iron Co.’s mines and the 
rate of output will be increased shortly up to the 
car supply stage. It is stated that the United 
Mine Workers of America, who claim to have a 
contract for two years, will sue the company if 
they are not permitted to work. 


Fleming—The Elk Horn Mining Corporation 
with operations here, at Haymond and Hemphill, 
short of mining men for several days, brought in 
two large transportations recently and is now 
turning out its usual large output of Boone’s 
Fork byproduct coal. The company has been 
little affected by the car shortage prevalent among 
most of the operations in the Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee fields. All the mimes are operating full 
time. 


OHIO 


Glouster—Mine No. 23, at Trimble, owned by 
the Hisylvania Coal Co., E. M. Blower, superin- 
tendent, is to be placed in shape for operation at 
once, according to advices received here. The 
mine has been idle for about six months, It will 
employ 60 men. 


Cincinnati—The Reliance Coal and Coke Co., of 
this city, has acquired from D. E. Evans the 
latter’s lease on the Marmet coal properties on 
Lens Creek, amounting to 2,000 acres. Two oper- 
ating mines go with the property, as well as 
advantageous river loading points, according to 
Vice-President W. E. Minor, of the Reliance 
ecmpany. 
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Columbus—The Federal litigation, which has 
extended over a period of about eight years, and 
which was started to divorce the Hocking Valley 
Ry. Co. from the Sunday Creek Coal Co., has now 
beer settled. At Cincinnati recently the U. S. 
Court of Appeals approved the plan of trans- 
ferring the stocks and bonds of the Buckeye Coal 
and Railway Co. and the Ohio Land and Railway 
Co. to J. S. Jones, president of the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., at his offered price of $450,000. These 
cases are the last of those brought in the Federal 
courts against the so-called ‘“‘soft-coal trust.” 
By the decree of the U. S. Court of Appeals J. S. 
Jones pays $450,000 for the securities of the two 
above named concerns, which were subsidiaries of 
the Hocking Valley Railway Co. The property 
involved comprised 2,500 shares of the capital 
stock of the Buckeye Coal and Railway Co., and 
2,006 shares of the capital stock of the Ohio Land 
and Railway Co. The appraisement fixed the 
value of these securities at $45,000 for the former 
and $379,500 for the latter concern. 


St. Clairsville—Prosperity in the mines is mak- 
ing Belmont County school boards face bank- 
ruptcy. New schools have had to be opened to 
care for the influx of children as the mines in- 
creased their production. 


Crooksville—The new tipple at the Zanesville 
Coal Co. mine No. 3 has been completed and is 
much larger and more modern than the old one 
destroyed by fire when it was struck by light- 
ning a few weeks ago, consequently the possible 
output of this mine has been greatly increased. 


McLuney—The Zanesville Coal Co. is rapidly 
completing the big twin tipple being erected at 
its No. 6 and No. 7 mines, near McLuney. The 
three-mile switch leading from the Pennsylvania 
R.R. to the new mines is completed except a 
small stretch near the mines, which it is stated 
can be easily finished by Nov. 1. 


New Lexington—The W. A. Gosline mine, near 
New Lexington, which has been idle for the past 
two years, is being cleaned up, and it is stated 
will be in full operation within the next four 
weeks, giving employment to 250 men. 


ILLINOIS 


Livingston—On Oct. 7 at the Livingston shaft 
of the New Staunton Coal Co., of St. Louis, a 
new record was made for normal working condi- 
tions in hoisting 5,287 tons of coal in eight 
hours. The shaft is 287 ft. deep and the dis- 
tance from the bottom to the self-dumping tipple 
is 321 ft. This tonnage was raised in 1,800 
trips, or at the average rate of 16 sec. per trip 
for the eight hours. The mine cars are supposed 
to hold 3 tons and they actually averaged 5,850 
lb. on this record day. It is a two-compartment 
shaft with the cages run counterbalanced as 
usual in Illinois practice and a plain slide-valve, 
direct-motion Litchfield engine is employed, with . 
the hoisting engineer operating an hour at a time 
in alternation with a relief engineer. This is 
the mine that has the state record for the larg- 
est average daily record for last year, or 4,662 
tons in eight hours, in spite of delays in placing 
and receiving railroad cars required to ship such 
a large tonnage. This high annual average is 
even more flattering than the above day’s record 
and speaks much for the efficiency and organiza- 
tion. This mine was opened about ten years ago 
and the working faces are about a mile distant 
from the shaft bottom on all four sides. This 
same company is opening a new mine at Noko- 
mis, Ill., where the coal is about 750 ft. deep 
and 5-ton cars are employed that are expected 
to bring up the average daily output to 5,000 
tons, or better, when sufficient ground has been 
opened up. 


Belleville—The sale of the Joseph Taylor mine 
at O’Fallon, Ill., to Edward Yoch, of Belleville, 
for $30,000, under receivership, has been con- 
firmed by Circuit Judge Bernreuter. Part of the 
equipment of the Ridge Prairie mine is included 
in the sale. 


Carlinville—One who participates in a mine in- 
spection which results in the conclusion that no 
dangerous condition exists cannot make the failure 
of the mine examiner to discover danger a basis 
for the recovery of damages, according to a de- 
cision of the Circuit Judge in the case of Alex 
Streathern against the Superior Coal Co., tried 
here a few days ago. The plaintiff claimed 
damages for injuries because the mine examiner 
had failed to mark a dangerous place in the roof 
of the mine. The evidence showed that the plain- 
tiff was present when the examination was made 
and knew of the conclusion of the examiner that 
no dangerous condition existed. At the conclusion 
of the plaintiff’s evidence the court sustained a 
motion on the part of the company for the dis- 
missal of the case. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot—Ira C. Jones has purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the McClure Coal Co. and 
has assumed the managership of that concern. 


COLORADO 


Denver—Prosperity is causing coal production 
in Colorado to steadily increase. Figures for 
the first seven months of the year show 6,253,481 
tons of coal mined; this is an increase of 1,253,- 
160 tons over the same period of the preceding 
year. 
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ARKANSAS 


Fort Smith—Clyde H. Finley, former auditor for 
the Bache-Denman Coal Co., and H. P. Hilliard, 
receiver for the American National Bank, were 
recently appointed joint receivers for the Bache- 
Denman Coal Co. by Judge Frank A. Youmans of 
the United States District Court, vice Andrew 8. 
Dowd, former receiver and former cashier of the 
American National Bank. The bonds of the joint 
receivers were fixed at $2,500 each. : 


OKLAHOMA 


Okmulgee—Smith & Cline, drilling a test oil 
well in Section 1-13-12, passed through a 10-ft. 
bed of good grade coal at a depth of 130 ft. This 
is a new vein of coal, and its presence at this 
depth had not been suspected. Surface coal north 
of this location had been known for some time 
but mining operations had been limited. There is 
talk of organizing a company here to mine coal in 
the newly discovered bed. 


Dewar—Twenty-six coal mines are in active 
operation in the vicinity of Dewar, a town of 
less than 3,000 population. These mines have 
been worked at full capacity for several months 
and the demand for coal is still greater than 
the output. The mines are only in course of 
development, there now being employed about 
10,000 miners, whose monthly payroll averages 
about $1,000,000. The daily output exceeds 3,000 
tons of coal. 


Foreign News 
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London, Eng.—The Coal Mining Organization 
Committee recently reported that the estimated 
output of the mines in the United Kingdom, for 
the year ending with July, 1916, amounted to 
254,748,000 tons as against 250,368,000 tons in 
1915, and 281,135,000 tons in 1914. Approxi- 
mately 282,000 miners have joined the’ colors 
since the outbreak of the war, and 116,900 have 
been replaced, leaving a net reduction of 165,300 
men. 
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E. C. Berkeley has been made superintendent 
for the Winding Gulf Collieries Co., succeeding 
F. M. Cook. 

Ralph G. Wilfong, who has been engineer of 
the Pemberton Coal and Coke Co., has resigned 
to accept a position at the Jenkins, Ky., plant of 
the Consolidation Coal Co. 


John McGrath, of Lafayette, Ind., a_ grad- 
uate of Purdue University, has been appointed 
general superintendent of the byproduct coke 
plant being constructed at Clairton, by the Clair- 
ton Byproduct Coke Co. 

L. L. Heaton, of Panther, W. Va., has resigned 
his position as superintendent of the Panther 
Coal Co. Mr. Heaton has been with the Lathrop 
and Panther coal companies for six years and 
now desires to make a change. He has not de- 
cided what he will take up. 


John P. White, international president of the 
United Mine Workers of America, will tour the 
bituminous region of Pennsylvania in the near 
future. He is campaigning for reélection. Mr. 
White will speak in Dunlo and South Fork, as 
well as other leading mining towns. 


Henry C. Frick, steel magnate and director of 
many corporations, resigned from the board of 
the Philadelphia & Reading Railway Co., and 
also that of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co., at the annual meeting of all com- 
panies affiliated with the Reading system. Mr. 
Frick remained a director of the Reading Co. 


James R. Elliott has again joined George S. 
Baton, civil and mining engineer, to form the firm 
of Baton & Elliott, civil, mining and consulting 
engineers, Pittsburgh, Penn., succeeding the firm 
of George S. Baton & Co. Mr. Elliott returns 
to Pittsburgh after an absence of ten years in 
California, Arizona and Utah, where he was en- 
gaged in various metal-mining and smelting en- 
terprises. -The new firm will specialize in reports 
and development of mining properties. 
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John W. Taylor, for many years one of the 
best-known coal men in the Hocking Valley, being 
superintendent with the Sunday Creek Co. and 
the Johnson Coal Co., died on Oct. 11 at the 
age of 62 years, after a long illness. He leaves 
four surviving children of a family of nine. 


Melville L. Cobb, long a prominent factor in 
the bituminous coal trade in Boston, died at his 
home in Brookline, Mass., recently, after a short 
illness. He was born in Dighton, Mass., on Sept. 
13, 1853, and was the son of Capt. William Cobb, 
who was for many years president of the Old 
Colony Steamboat Co., later merged with the 
Fall River Line. His active connection with the 
coal business had continued for about 35 years 
and his interests were conducted under his own 


‘station. 
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name, M. L. Cobb. Mr. Cobb was one of the 
chief distributors in New England of coal from 
the Reynoldsville, Penn., region, and he also 
marketed a large tonnage of Pocahontas and 
New~River coal. He leaves a son, Clarence M. 
Cobb, who has been actively associated with the 
coal business for several years. 
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Industrial News 
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Tamaqua, Penn.—John G. Scott, manufacturer 
of rope sockets, etc., formerly of Girardville, re- 
cently removed to East Broad St., Tamaqua. 


Moundsville, W. Va.—The Markle coal block 
in Clay, Franklin and Meade districts was re- 
cently sold at auction to the First National Bank 
of Cleveland, Ohio, for a consideration of $25,000. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—B. D. Gray was recently 
elected president of the Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., suc- 
ceeding F. E. Bright, who remains identified with 
the company as chairman of the board of direc- 
tors. 

Paducah, Ky.—In a decision handed down here 
by the Kentucky Railroad Commission it is held 
that the rate on steam and domestic coal from 
western Kentucky points into Paducah should 
not exceed 60c. 


Connellsville, Penn.—C. J. Rowe & Bros. have 
leased the Cook mine, a part of the property of 
the Somerset Coal Co., near Wellersburg, Som- 
erset County, and will start operations as soon as 
repairs can be made. 


Milwaukee, Wis.—The Nordberg Mfg. Co. an- 
nounces the appointment of H. W. Dow as sales 
manager. Mr. Dow has been associated with the 
Nordberg Mfg. Co. in the engineering and sales 
departments for 12 years. 


Charlestown, W. Va.—C. V. Graham recently re- 
ported a lease of 740 acres of coal land on 
Granny’s Creek, Kanawha County, to the Em- 
pire Coal Mine Co. The price paid is 7c. per 
short ton, run-of-mine basis. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Columbus Coal Mining Co. 
has awarded contracts for the erection of an addi- 
tional 50 miners’ houses at Raccoon. The Blue 
Diamond Coal Co., at Walker’s Branch, imme- 
diately above Raccoon, will also build 25 houses, 


Mauch Chunk, Penn.—The Mauch Chunk Iron 
Works will soon occupy a new, modern, fireproof 
plant opposite the Central R.R. of New Jersey 
This change was made necessary in 
order to take care of rapidly extending business. 


Nashville, Tenn.—The Tennessee Railroad Com- 
mission has issued an order suspending an ad- 
vance by the Tennessee Central Railroad in coal 
rates from mines on its road to Nashville from 
70c. per ton to 80c. The advance, which was to 
have been effective on Oct. 15, is suspended for 
30 days. : 

New York, N. Y.—The sales offices of the Erie 
Engine Works in New York are now located at 
90 West St., where all the New York and ex- 
port business will be conducted under the man- 
agement of W. B. Connor, Inc., which firm has 
been appointed general sales agent for the New 
York territory. 


Youngstown, Ohio—Among Youngstown manu- 
facturers the question of securing an adequate 
supply of coal is an important consideration at 
this time. It is asserted that lack of proper 
transportation facilities is bringing on a coal 
famine. It is believed that with freezing weather 
matters will become worse. 


Manchester, Tenn.—Manchaster is suffering 
severely from a famine in coal, local dealers 
having been unable to obtain shipments. The 
Public Light and Power Co. has laid in a large 
stock of firewood in expectation of having to use 
it for fuel, while one of the public schools is 
now burning wood for heat. 


Duryea, Penn.—A verdict was recently returned 
for $1,288 in the suit of A. B. Brown against the 
Pennsylvania Coal Co. The plaintiff sued for 
damage to building lots caused by culm and 
water being washed thereon from collieries of the 
defendant company. The verdict is considered 
large under the circumstances. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—One of the biggest electric 
shovels ever built has been purchased by the 
Beech Flats Coal Co., for the coal mine at Rush 
Run, Ohio. Twelve railroad cars were required 
to transport this shovel to the mine. The dipper 
has a capacity of 8 cu.yd., while 350 hp. will be 
required to operate the machine. 


Dover, Del.—A charter has been filed for the 
Pennsylvania Coal, Iron and Gas Co. The capital 
stock of this firm is $1,000,000 and the purpose 
is to acquire coal lands containing oil, gas and 
other mineral substances. The incorporators 
are Herbert E. Latter, Norman D. Coffin and 
Clement M. Egner, all of Wilmington, Del. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Trunk-line railroads operat- 
ing through Ohio are already being obliged to re- 
sort to their reserve coal supply, owing to cur- 
tailed shipments on account of freight-car short- 
age. Never before in the history of railroading 
has it been necessary to resort to such measures 
at this season of the year, it is asserted. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—A cable message has been 
received here, stating that the steamer ‘Robert 
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M. Thompson,” towing the barge “J. B. King & 
Co.,” loaded with coal for Havre, France, has 
been driven into the harbor at Fayal, Azores, for 
shelter. The coal on the barge will be trans- 
shipped and sent to the original destination. 


Ebensburg, Penn.—One of the highest prices 
paid for coal in this district, and one that indi- 
cates the value of the fuel, was paid recently 
when Warren Delano, of Buffington Township, 
Indiana County, sold 1,000 acres to the Vinton 


Land Co. The exact price paid for the 1,000 
acres was $294,494.82. The land sold included 11 
tracts. 


Danville, IIl—The Big Muddy Coal and Coke 
Co., of Marion, Ill., has filed a petition in bank- 
ruptcy in the United States Court here, placing 
liabilities at $169,575 and assets at $125,000. 
Inability to obtain a market due to competition 
is given as the cause for the collapse of the 
company. No coal has been mined by this firm 
for over a year. 


Charleston, W. Va.—D. T. Evans, of Cincinnati, 
recently sold the lease taken on the Marmet coal 
properties on Len’s Creek. Some time ago Mr. 
Evans leased about 2,000 acres of the Marmet 
properties, together with the West Virginia & 
Southern R.R. and a river tipple from receiver 
Schonebaum, in Cincinnati. He recently sold 
this lease to the Reliance Coal and Coke Co. of 
Cincinnati. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Coal mines operating in 
the Birmingham district are behind a full month 
on domestic coal orders on account of the car 
shortage. The inability of operators to secure 
adequate transportation facilities has forced 
some companies to withdraw quotations on coal. 
Dealers believe that the dearth of coal cars 
will result in actual suffering in the South with 
the coming of cold weather. 


Chicago, IIl.—The Sullivan Machinery Co. re- 
cently announced that Bert B. Brewster, for 
the past two years manager in Alaska with head- 
quarters at Juneau, has been transferred to Salt 
Lake City to become manager of the company’s 
branch office at that point, succeeding H. G. 
Moon, resigned. Walter F. O’Brien, for some 
time past associated with Mr. Brewster at Ju- 
neau, will take his place as local manager for 
Alaska. 


Pittston, Penn.—Acknowledging that he and a 
companion came here from Philadelphia with 
the intention of holding up and robbing mine 
workers on payday, Robert Moran, aged 18, of 
Richmond, Va., pleaded guilty on Oct. 12, to the 
charge of highway robbery preferred by Penn- 
sylvania Coal Co. police. Moran’s companion 
escaped during an encounter with Norman Lamp- 
man, foreman at the Barnum colliery, who was 
one of the intended victims of the young men. 


Allentown, Penn.—Owing to the scarcity of coke 
and the difficulty of getting it shipped, there is 
grave danger that the furnaces in the Lehigh 
Valley will be compelled to suspend operations. 
The Crane Iron Works, at Catasauqua, is ready 
to put another furnace in blast, but has barely 
enough fuel to keep those already lighted in oper- 
ation. Unless relief comes in the shape of more 
coke, the Thomas furnaces, at Honkendauqua, 
will be compelled to shut down, and the other 
plants in this vicinity are in the same predica- 
ment. 


Chicago, lIil.—The, heavy advances in the 
prices of retail coal in Chicago are under investi- 
gation by the local Federal District Attorney, and 
a number of coal men, principally retailers, have 
been asked to explain the cause for recent high 
prices. Investigators representing the Government 
have been working in Minneapolis and St. Paul to 
ascertain the causes of high cost of coal com- 
pared with former years. These investigations 
are welcomed by the coal men, who feel that it 
cannot do them any harm if they are fairly and 
thoroughly made. 


St. Louis, Mo.—In spite of objections by some 
of the steamboat people, it has been decided 
to build the municipal dock on the site originally 
selected, at the foot of North Market St., but 
the plans are to be so changed as to provide for 
six elevators instead of four. These will be 
large enough to lift a wagon or auto truck to 
and from the level of boats lying at the dock. 
After the contract had been awarded to the 
Heman Construction Co., the company discovered 
that it had failed to include in its estimate the 
cost of a coffer-dam, which may necessitate a new 
letting. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Conferences have recently 
been held between coal operators and officials 
of the Illinois Central, Central of Georgia, Ala- 
bama Great Southern, Frisco and Louisville & 
Nashville railroads, with a view of arriving at 
some means of relieving the car shortage, which 
has grown worse during the recent past. A num- 
ber of the larger mines in the district have not 
operated half-time and Warrior River traffic has 
been interfered with by inability of operators 
near the river to secure equipment for the ship- 
ment of coal to supply the barges. It is under- 
stood that some of the lines have less than 50 
per cent. of their equipment on their rails, while 
others have not over 60 per cent. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission will probably be appealed 
to if some relief is not otherwise secured in 
the near future. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Slowing up in transportation causing acute 
anxiety in anthracite at the outside markets. 
Urgent demand for bituminous forces the biggest 
price advance yet recorded. tron and steel in- 
dustries aggressive buyers. Middle Western pro- 
ducers swamped with orders and prices are a 
secondary consideration. 


Anthracite—A very urgent demand from the 
more distant markets, such as New England and 
the West, threatens to precipitate a runaway 
situation in hard coal. Anxiety at these points 
increases with the approach of the customary 
winter slowing up in transportation, and with 
the railroads already beginning to announce em- 
bargoes in some directions, there is a sharp rush 
to make up deficient stocks. Shipments to the 
Middle West are meager, while supplies are fast 
disappearing and substantial premiums are offered. 
New England is already facing a positive short- 
age of certain sizes, while deliveries to some of 
the coast points scheduled for August, are not 
yet made. More stable conditions prevail in the 
districts contiguous to the coal regions, but even 
here the situation is much mixed, some favored 
dealers claiming full supply, while others are 
notably short. The very urgent call for stove 
coal has developed an unprecedented situation 
on this grade. 


Bituminous—In the face of obvious efforts on 
the part of the sales agencies to minimize the 
prevailing tense situation in the market, prices 
during the past week experienced the sharpest 
advance of the current rise. Erratic conditions 
mark the situation in all directions. Many in- 
dustrial plants are running very close on supplies, 
railroad embargoes are appearing and broadening 
in scope, abrogation of contracts and threatened 
suits thereon are becoming more general, while 
purchases of heavy tonnages of heretofore untried 
fuels are noted. The situation certainly appears 
to have portentous possibilities that may de- 
velop into a runaway market which will drive 
prices up to prohibitive levels. We know of one 
instance where a seller endeavored to rebuy a 
small tonnage at an advance of 50c. a ton, 24 hr. 
after the sale was negotiated. Industrial consum- 
ers whose requirements have been substantially 
increased by extra heavy operations are finding 
but little free coal in the market and are forced 
to pay handsome premiums. 


Lake Trade—The most impressive advance of 
the season developed this week in the Pittsburgh 
district. due primarily to heavy buying in the 
iron and steel industries. These lines are ac- 
cumulating unprecedented earnings, and have in- 
cidentally been falling behind in their fuel re- 
quirements; they are naturally not disposed to 
take any chances in this respect, and, as a re- 
sult, an aggressive buying movement was pre- 
cipitated. The car situation becomes steadily 
more acute as the season advances, and evidence 
of the heavy demand is clearly seen in the record 
movement of the leading carriers .The railroad 
stocks are also apparently below normal, and 
the roads are buying heavily to make up the de- 
ficiency, and even occasionally confiscating coal 
on their lines. Restrictions concerning car move- 
ments are becoming more general; some lines 
are refusing to permit their equipment to leave 
their own lines, and this in many cases is making 
it exceedingly difficult for operators to meet their 
contract obligations. The Lake shipping con- 
tinues light, due to the scarcity of coal, and in 
view of the fact that the current season opened 
with stocks at the upper ports at an ab- 
normally low level, the outlook is ominous. 


Middle West—Buying is heavy, the question of 
price being a secondary consideration when defi- 
nite shipments can be assured. The producers 
are swamped with orders and the deficiency in 
the supply is becoming steadily more acute. Steam 
coal prices are at an unprecedented level for this 
season of the year, and producing interests have 
shut down absolutely on taking any further 
orders for domestic grades. The urgency of the 
demand is being accentuated by the policy of con- 
serving surplus stocks against future emergencies 
which has been adopted by some of the larger 
consumers and_ railroads. The reopening of 
abandoned mines and the projected development 
of new properties are further evidences of the 
confident position qf the producing interests. The 
steadily increasing shortage of Eastern coals in 
this market is another factor, and we know of 
one instance where an order for 100 cars at a 
very good figure has gone begging; Eastern coals 
are also being further handicapped by embargoes 
which are restricting shipments into some of the 
markets in this section. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite trade even better than 
anticipated. Heavy movement of bituminous on 
contracts. Vessel shortage and improved local 
conditions cause a slump in exports. Lake mar- 
ket strong. Middle West unusually brisk. 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Iron Age—The appearance of the Allies in this 
market inquiring for shell steel for the third 
quarter of 1917 is the latest development in the 
preémption of next year’s output. Deliveries on 
existing contracts extend only to July 1. These 
latest inquiries confirm steel manufacturers in 
the opinion that as long as the war lasts export 
demand for war and other needs will take prac- 
tically all the steel the United States can supply. 
Shell makers who have contracts with the United 
States Government are also sounding the market. 
Three such inquiries are for 3,750, 6,000 and 3,500 
tons. All told, the Government munitions program 
represents 300,000 tons. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The last 
week did not show as much activity as the pre- 
vious one, but the demand is still strong on 
fine wools. More interest is being shown on the 
medium grades. Sales amounted to 7,000,000 Ib. 
Mill men are becoming more confident and some 
of the leading interests of the trade bought dur- 
ing the week. An enormous distribution on heavy- 
weight fabrics is predicted by some sellers in 
the woolen and worsted goods market. 


Boston News Bureau—The situation, while fun- 
damentally favorable in the extreme, is one where 
optimism is held in check because of the possi- 
bility of something of an unfavorable nature 
occurring. People recognize that it is futile to 
figure on the ending of the war, but they realize 
that surprises are always in order, and among 
conservative people this acts like a brake. When 
one studies carefully the most stimulating fac- 
tors, he sees them in our remarkable foreign trade 
balance, in our corralling of foreign gold, and 
in our increasing domestic trade with rising prices. 
On the other hand, we see an increasing cost of 
living, and a persistent demand by labor for 
higher wages. Bankers admit that while the time 
will come when money rates will be firmer under 
the natural order of things, the time is not yet: 
It looks as if the gold would continue to come 
here for a long time to come. There is an increas- 
ing demand for foreign obligations of the allies. 

Bradstreet—Trade, as well as industry, con- 
tinues extraordinarily active, in which respect the 
situation shows little or no variation from re- 
cently preceding weeks. Buying for next spring, 
while broadening, indicates some conservatism, 
holiday buying is proceeding apace, retail trade 
is expanding, prices are still high, labor is 
scarce, the railways are buying more freely in 
the steel market, car shortages are growing more 
serious, earnings are heavy, the leading industries 
are sold far ahead and pig iron is higher, while 
there is no let-up to export business, but ship- 
ments have been retarded by submarine attacks 
on shipping on the Atlantic coast. Incidentally, 
submarine activities also have caused an ad- 
vance in ocean freight rates, while temporarily 
affecting prices for wheat and cotton and tend- 
ing to crimp stock-market price movements. 

Dun—All speculative markets experienced reac- 
tion this week and legitimate business has tem- 
porarily moved under reduced momentum, owing 
to the holiday interruption and a certain hesi- 
taney due to international developments. Cur- 
rent transactions, however, continue unprecedented 
for the period and, with the strength of funda- 
mental factors undiminished, the general ten- 
dency in trade and industry is still toward fur- 
ther expansion. By rejecting many additional 
contracts, and under the stimulus of better work- 
ing conditions, the Steel Corporation has made 
some headway in relieving the congestion at its 
mills and factories, though the unfilled orders 
at the end of September were nearly 80 per cent. 
greater than in 1915. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale dry goods dis- 
tribution for the current week continues to main- 
tain the large volume of the past few weeks, 
and exceeds the same period of a year ago by a 
considerable margin. Road sales for Spring de- 
livery are heavily in excess of previous years. 
Customers have been in to market in about equal 
numbers. Collections have continued strong 
throughout the week. Prices are firm. 

Dry Goods Economist—At the beginning of the 
week anxiety prevailed, both among importers 
and among manufacturers as a result of the 
presence of German naval submarines near our 
shores. The former were apprehensive lest they 
might lose goods which are so greatly needed 
and were impressed with the steep advance in ma- 
rine insurance rates. The latter considered the 
effect on the market which might be exerted by 
the checking of exportations. The new possi- 
bilities of serious complications between our 
government and that of the Empire were also 
recognized. As is apt to be the case with any 
shock, however, these anxieties eased off later 
in the week. And to this more optimistic atti- 
tude colder weather gave added strength. 
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Supply of Pocahontas and New River still well 
behind the demand. Slower loading is the rule, 
and car-supply inadequate. Georges Creek de- 
liveries slightly improved. Active market for 
Pennsylvania grades at high prices. Anthracite 
shipments slower than ever. 

New England is now so largely dependent on 
steamer delivery that stocks are not far short 
of normal as most buyers profited by their ex- 
perience of a year ago and were much more fore- 
handed this season than had been their custom. 
If there is any slump early next year it will be 
because of the over-buying that has been char- 
acteristic this year of many of the larger con- 
sumers; had they not bought in excess of their 
actual requirements they would have been forced 
into the market long before this. The great 
value of ample storage is now appreciated and 
with so large a proportion of New England‘s 
tonnage placed on yearly contracts at delivered 
prices we are not likely again to see the broad 
wide-open markets of some years ago. In some 
directions, however, a suspension of deliveries 
for ten days or a fortnight would see a very de- 
cided change. 

The Georges Creek shippers, particularly those 
with coal long overdue on contract, are making 
slightly better deliveries in this market. The 
supply at the piers, however, is intermittent and 
undependable. A few barges of their fleet are still 
being used to load other coals, and this will 
doubtless be continued until labor and cars are 
more plentiful. There are no current prices on 
this grade beyond the regular figures established 
last March for the contract season. 

The Pennsylvania grades are in particularly 
strong position. An unusually heavy volume is 
coming to Tidewater and the shippers as a whole 
were so cautious in the spring about taking on 
business that most of them are occasionally in 
shape to offer coal at market figures. The rail- 
roads have codperated to an extent with their 
barge lines. A large number of retailers who 
took on a big volume of business on the higher- 
grade coals and undergone disappointing deliveries 
are being helped by this. 

All-rail movement has gradually slowed up until 
ten days ago when the first embargoes went into 
effect. Shipments to the B. & M. through Me- 
chanicville via N. Y. C. or D. & H. are now gus- 
pended and other routings are likely to be simi- 
larly affected. In consequence, prices f.o.b. mines 
were bid up to $3.35 and $3.50 for the choice 
grades. Fair-grade steam coals in New York 
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-harbor are commanding prices in line with these. 


Cargoes find a ready sale at $6@6.25 alongside 
Boston, with little said as to quality. 

Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as 
follows, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated. 
per gross ton: 


Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 
fields Som’s’t Creek* 
Philad’la... $4.00@4.40 $4.25@4.50 $3.07@3.17 
New York.. 4.30@4.70 4.50@4.85 3.37@3.47 
Baltimore.. 3.00@3.10 
F.o.b. mines 2.75@3.15 3.00@3.35 2.00@2.10 
* On contract. 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $4.50@ 
4.60 f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va., and. 
$6.50@6.75 on cars Boston and Providence for 


inland delivery. 


Anthracite—Stove, egg and broken get increas- 
ingly short as the season advances. So serious 
is the shortage of stove that many of the re- 
tailers are frankly saying to their trade that 
stove is out of the question and that customers 
must be prepared to take chestnut as a _ sub- 
stitute. With some shippers the latter and pea 
and boiler coal are the only available sizes ex- 
cept in trifling amounts. 

Car shortage is becoming as serious a factor in 
anthracite as in bituminous; it is notably so on 
shipments to Tidewater. At the loading piers 
practically every bottom has to wait for the 
coal to run in, so relatively light is the move- 
ment. 

Dealers along the coast are still waiting for 
cargoes they had reason to expect in August. 
Up the Kennebec and Penobscot Rivers the re- 
ceipts so far this season have barely reached 60% 
of the 1915 tonnage, and with but five more weeks 
that can be relied upon for open water. 

Two dollars is about the current premium f.o.b. 
New York for ‘‘independent”’ coal, assorted sizes. 
When to this is added the extra marine freight 
as compared with company rates on their own 
transportation it is clear that dealers in this 
territory will not buy more than they are ab- 
solutely obliged to. ' 


October 21, 1916 


NEW YORK 


Hard coal strong with big premiums on in- 
Wividual coals. Dealers worried over prospects. 
Bituminous active, but little free coal to be had. 
Cars short and labor troubles bother producers. 


Anthracite—The market continues strong with 
good demand. Individuals with free coals are 
getting all the way up to $1.50 above the com- 
pany circular on the domestic grades. Some deal- 
ers are so short that they have gone to whole- 
sale dealers prepared to pay cash for shipments. 
They are becoming definitely worried and expect 
a serious situation this winter. 

The scarcity in the West and in New England 
is especially acute. Buyers are canvassing the 
mining regions, but most individual operators are 
sold up for many weeks ahead and orders which 
would net them larger profits than some already 
booked are being refused. It is hard to get a 
shipment of any one of the domestic coals, most 
orders being shipped consisting of more than 
one size. The car shortage is becoming more pro- 
nounced each week and the mines are experi- 
encing greater difficulty in maintaining even the 
present restricted working schedules. 

Slow shipments of broken coal are complained 
of. Most of this size is already contracted for, 
but contract holders see their stocks diminishing 
because of slow deliveries. 

Stove coal continues in the most urgent demand. 
Quotations have been made at $7.25 but most of 
the sales have been at $7.50. Sales at the mines 
have been made at $5.75. Egg coal is a trifle 
easier but there is little to be had. Tidewater 
quotations are about the same as for stove but 
mine quotations are 25c. less. Chestnut is stiff 
with considerable being shipped to the West where 
the market is good. 

Pea coal is stronger with good grades scarce 
and practically out of the market. Almost any 
kind is bringing from 25 to 50c. above company 
circular. The buckwheat coals are in good stand- 
ing but not plentiful. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual 

SRG Wel Ane teeetes aise (co $4.95 2 pa 

Pues stalin oe cet aie so 5.45 $5.45@7.50 
SLOW Unter ia ratehcke belt nes 5.70 5.70@7 .50 
LTE ey Ope Cooke a eee 5.75 5.75@7.50 
PEAR Seiko oak wit sh 4.00 4.00@4.50 
(ities 2 Se ere pa 2.75 2.75@3.00 
LENT Tes cole ids ia 2.20 2.10@2.30 
Barley ee hiss teres « 1.95 1.90@1.95 
Boiler ees oes wes Dit Ckl eT SN cS 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 
5c. higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—There has been no let-up in de- 
mand and prices are firm. There was a slight in- 
crease in supplies early this week owing to the 
lack of sailings following the submarine scare 
but this soon disappeared. Most of the better 
grades are practically out of the market and the 
fred coals on hand are limited. Buyers from 
middlemen, as well as from industrial plants are 
willing to pay handsome prices for quick de- 
liveries. 

The scarcity of cars could hardly be worse. 
Complaints are heard from all sources and no 
better prospects are being held out. The lack of 
rolling stock is being felt severely in the coke 
regions. In addition some operations are being 
interfered with by strike difficulties. 

New York Tidewater prices continue out of line 
with the mine quotations. While most grades are 
being quoted at tidewater at from $4.25 to $4.50, 
mine quotations for the same coals were from 
$3.10 to $3.25. 

Inquiries regarding export orders are numerous 
but no actual closing of orders are noted. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades are as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading Price 
George Crk. 

Big Vein.. $4.75@4.85 $4.75@4.85 $3.20@3.40 
Tyson..... 4.50@4.60 4.50@4.60 © 3.00@3.25 
Clearfield... 4.50@4.75 4.50@4.75 3.00@3.35 
South Frk.. 4.50@4.85 4.50@4.85 3.00@3.50 
Nanty Glo. 4.50@4.75 4.50@4.75 3.00@3.35 
Som’r. Co.. 4.35@4.50 4.35@4.50 3.00@3.25 
Que’ho’ing.. 4.50@4.75 4.50@4.75 3.00@3.25 
W. V. Fa’rm’t : 

Th’r’qua. 4.80@5.05 4.80@5.05 3.10@3.60 
Mine-run.... 4.80@5.05 4.80@5.05 3.10@3.60 
West. Md.. 4.35@4.60 4.35@4.60 3.00@3.10 

BALTIMORE 


Bituminous market the. most unusual in years. 
Labor and car shortage and a stiffening of prices 
that threaten to bring $4 and $5 coal before the 
first of the year. Anthracite steam sizes short. 


Bituminous—There can no longer be a doubt 
that the coal trade is facing the most unusual 
condition of modern times; a condition which 
many well-posted coal men believe may develop 
into a runaway situation that will drive the mine 
price of soft coals up to $4 and $5 a ton. The 
present winter will certainly not see any material 
recession from the present high prices and most 
agencies expect still more sensational rises. With 
labor shortage in many mines approximately 50 
per cent. and with car supply running at times 
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as low as 20 per cent. in many regions and sel- 
dom over 60 per cent., there is small wonder 
at the constantly tightening price list. 

Prices to the trade at the mines are now about 
as follows: 

Georges Creek, Tyson, $3.50; Somerset, $3.25; 
South Fork, $3.25; Clearfield, $3; Quemahoning, 
$3.25; Latrobe, $3; Freeport, $3; Fairmont gas, 
%, $3; mine-run, $2.85; slack, $2.75. 


Anthracite—Scarcity of all sizes is evident at 
various periods, and the smaller grades are sel- 
dom to be had in the quantities desired. Few 
dealers are getting more than about 50 per cent. 
of their orders, and in some cases bonus figures 
are given to get even this much through. 


Exports—Lack of coal at tide is hurting ex- 
ports. There has been almost a cessation of char- 
tering, coal men being afraid to take chances 
on delivery at tide, with the prospect of filling 
out cargoes at ruinous spot prices. The ex- 
port movement last week dropped to 11,369 tons. 
Official figures for September show a foreign 
loading here of 96,680 tons. 


‘PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite short. Big companies taking care 
of local trade, while individuals seek higher price 
markets. Car shortage severe. Pea coal orders 
extremely heavy and steam coal market stiffer. 
Bituminous shows big price increases. Slack coal 
especially in demand. 


Anthracite—Undoubtedly coal is in short supply 
locally and it seems the large companies are being 
called upon to carry the burden. No one will 
admit charging premium prices for any of their 
coal, but it is very certain that offers at fancy 
prices are being received from outside points. 
The Philadelphia business of the individuals is 
being neglected; at least that is the impression 
that is gaining ground, though the companies 
place the blame on shortage of cars. 

Dealers who regularly patronize the large ship- 
ping companies but who also favor the smaller 
shippers with a portion of their business, are now 
calling upon the former for practically all their 
requirements. Of course the big companies are 
distributing their production at circular prices, 
but they are not able to keep pace with the 
demand; their coal is being spread over a vast 
territory, yet each section complains of neglect. 
Even at that some dealers claim to be receiving 
all the coal they require and it looks as though 
the big companies are taking the best care of 
their best customers. It is such elements as these, 
few important dealers with all the coal they need 
and a greater number running from hand to 
mouth, that make it extremely difficult to gain a 
proper perspective of the peculiar situation in 
the coal trade. 

The relative demand for the sizes remains about 
the same as last week. Broken coal is being 
crushed by the smaller operators because 80% 
of it as egg, stove and chestnut will bring higher 
prices. That egg coal is still in demand outside 
of Philadelphia is shown by the delay in ship- 
ping the comparatively small tonnage called for 
here; at least ten days seem necessary to ship an 
order even for a few cars only. 

The demand for stove goes on unabated. The 
abnormal call for this size has developed a phase 
of the coal trade without precedent. Chestnut 
has grown in popularity so rapidly that now with 
the limited car supply it is actuaily short. 

Pea is coming here in greater volume than any 
of the other family sizes. This is probably be- 
cause the Eastern and Western markets demand 
so little of it. The orders continue to pour in 
from all sides and there is an available market 
for every car. The car supply controls the situ- 
ation on this grade for it is known that one big 
company has enough in storage to flood the mar- 
ket if sufficient cars can be secured to move it. 
Another large company began for the first time 
this week to apply storage pea coal on its orders. 

The steam market gained considerable strength 
this week; in addition to buckwheat which has 
been very active for two months past, the smaller 
sizes are showing activity. There is no doubt that 
the continued increase in bituminous prices is 
being reflected in all the anthracite steam 
grades. 

Collections remain in excellent shape, especi- 
ally with the companies who are not competing 
for business. 

Prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for 
line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide 
shipment are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken.. $3.60 $4.75 Buck.... $1.65 $2.55 

ee ee 4.15 be2b) Ricé..2.. 1.00 1.90 

Stove 4.40 5.60 Boiler.... .90 1.80 

Nuts2eee 4.50 5.55 Barley... Py >) 1.65 
Peas si-0 2.80 3.70 


Bituminous—The market this week has shown 
the largest price increases that have been re- 
corded since the beginning of the present vigor- 
ous movement about two months ago. The changes 
ranged from 25c. up to 55c., this latter increase 
being recorded in the Fairmont grades. Quota- 
tions advanced sharply when it was learned that 
one of the largest manufacturing plants in East- 
ern Pennsylvania had gone into the Fairmont 
region and contracted for from 50,000 to 75,000 
tons of coal, the most surprising feature about 
the purchase being the fact that it is a grade of 
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fuel never used by them heretofore, which serves 
to illustrate the seriousness of the situation. 

The biggest price advance took place in the 
slack coals and was due to the poor car supply, 
not enough cars being delivered to warrant screen- 
ing coal, and in consequence the market here is 
very short. One of the freakish sidelights of 
the present condition is that several times this 
week it was actually possible to buy coal cheaper 
at the piers than at the mines. This is something 
that frequently happens in a rising market and 
is explained in the present instance by the non- 
arrival of vessels for loading, with the consequent 
running up of demurrage charges. The circum- 
stance also that quite a little shipping remained 
in port owing to the submarine warfare off the 
coast had some effect by curtailing the quantity 
of bunker coal required. 

There has been no improvement in the car 
supply over last week and this feature now begins 
to loom up even more seriously than the labor 
supply. 

All sorts of stories are afloat in regard to the 
abrogation of contracts which were taken at fig- 
ures as low as $1.35@1.45 last spring, and the 
number of suits likely to result will be con- 
siderably more than usually eventuate from a 
market of this kind. 

The railroads still seem to be dissatisfied with 
the quantity of engine fuel they have ahead and 
are doing all in their power to accumulate re- 
serve stocks. It is also reported that a few of 
the local industrial plants are running rather 
close, but as yet there has been no shut down 
on this account. Railroad embargoes are begin- 
ning to appear and shippers via the Pennsylvania 
R.R. and New York Central were notified that no 
consignments could be taken for New England 
territory via the Boston & Maine. 

The following will give a good idea of current 
prices, per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


Georges Creek Big Vein............. $8.35@3.50 
South Fork Miller Vein............. 3.25@3.50 
Clearfield (ordinary) ....:............ 3.10@3.25 
Somersety(ordinary) aie 5 paler. nn 3.10@3.25 
WesteViac Hreeportsc. ..ahei ace 3.00@3.15 
Pairmont; Cas, ew Me eel eae ee 3.25@3.40 
Fairmont gas, mine-run............. 3.15@3.25 
Fairmont gas, slack. .....00.000..0+ 2.90@3.10 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 3.15@3.25 
Hairmontmine-runs.gs... 2. . aie eee 3.00@3.15 
Hairmontislacke se. seed vice = chk Bie aes 2.90@3.10 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Increase in exports but no improvement in re- 
ceipts. Shortage of cars and labor allow no ac- 
cumulation coal at Tidewater. Prices firm at re- 
cent quotations. 


Coastwise shipments for the past week are about 
the same as the previous period, but exports 
show some improvement. Practically all ship- 
ments are on account of old orders and contracts, 
few shippers being able to accept any new busi- 
ness, regardless of the attractive prices offered. 
Stocks are far below normal and it is thought 
that conditions in this respect will not improve 
over the balance of the year. It seems impos- 
sible to increase the output at the mines, or if 
this were possible the shortage of cars would 
restrict shipments. Small sales are reported from 
time to time on the basis of $4.50@5 f.o.b., and 
purchasers are unable to shade these figures; in 
fact, they are lucky if any coal over that con- 
tracted for can be obtained. 

Vessels for cargo are meeting with serious de- 
lays, and shippers are often forced to shift ves- 
sels to the different terminals to finish out car- 
goes. Bunker demand is about normal for this 
time of the year but in some instances delays 
of several days have occurred; this is most un- 
usual as bunker steamers are always given the 
preference in securing supplies. 

Freight rates, both coastwise and foreign, are 
at about the same level. Allied shipping was 
held up here for several days by the British 
Government on account of the German submarine. 

Prices are firm as follows: For cargo, both 
export and coastwise, $4.50@5 per gross. ton 
f.0.b. ; for local consumption, $4.50@5 per net ton 
on track; bunker coal, $5@5.25 per gross ton, 
plus 10c. per ton trimming. 


Railroad Tonnages—The following is a com- 
parative statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for the weeks ended Oct. 14, 1915- 
16, and for the first 16 weeks of the last half of 
the years: 














Week — 16 Weeks 
1915 1916 1915 1916 
Nor. & West... 145,236 135,226 2,794,814 2,506,257 
Ches. & Ohio.. 66,361 84,381 1,472,618 1,485,438 
Virginian ....., 64,964 ....... 1060; 26007 nee 
shotalevcese: 266;001 see Ri Wa By AM Se 


PANAMA CANAL 
Fuel movement through the canal for the week 


ended Sept. 23 was as follows: 

Vessel From To Tons 
Florentino Newport News Chile. 5,189 
Almora Baltimore Coquimbo *5,346 
Carlos Norfolk Mejillones 3,391 


*Coal and coke. 
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Ocean Shipping 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 


ne 
cmeeeeeneeeeniag 


NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons 
Charles Racine* Pernambuco 2,530 
Guahyba® Pernambuco 2,095 
Meranke? Batavia, Java 7,929 
Achilles! © Cristobal, C. Z. 12,041 
Favell’ Ibicuy, Argentina 2,218 
Southern® Bahia Blanca, A. Re 7,404 
Auchencrag* Rio de Janeiro 5,509 
George W. Elder? Saint Georges 1511 
Sif? Genoa, Italy 1,318 
Saint Theodore? Genoa, Italy 7,470 
Tordenskjold* St. Lucia, B. W. I. 5,424 
Santa Clara’ Santiago, Cuba 3,544 
Pensiero! Naples, Italy 3,348 
Siraa® La Plata, A. R, 2,853 
Peter H. Crowell® Rio de Janeiro 3,628 
Ruth E. Merrill Alicante, Spain 4,120 
Angola? Lisbon, Portugal 5,884 
Tabor* Havana, Cuba 5,543 
Francis’ Para, Brazil 1,604 
Selene® Italy—Any port 5,324 
Admiral Sebree* Mejillones, Chile 2,664 
Cento? La Plata, A. R 5,262 
Carmen??® Italy—Any port 7,150 


NEWPORT NEWS 


Ruth B. Cobb® Point a Pitre 885 


Circe® Italy—Any port 3,642 
Munrio? Havana, Cuba 4,870 
Fjell? Sagua, Cuba Pas 924 
Florence Thurlow? Arroyo, Porto Riced 688 
Florence Thurlow? Santa Isabel 700 
Negus? Saint Lucia, B. W. I. 2,121 
Negus? Port of Spain 1,356 
Negus? Guanoco, Venezuela oLL 
Eddie*? Frey Bentos, Uruguay 3,134 
PHILADELPHIA 
Tallac Mexico 1,103 
Lodaner Havana 2,106 
Chas. K. Schull Martinique 1,300 
4 _ w BALTIMORE 
Australian Transport Ecuador 3,037 
Pax France 2,283 
Tremeadow Argentina 5,079 
Juan Honduras 970 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 2 Berwind-White Co. 
3 Castner Curran & Bullit. * Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. 6 Clinchfield Fuel Co. 
7 C. & O. Coal & Coke Co. 8 C. H. Sprague & 
Son. °C. G. Blake Co. 10 Flat Top Fuel Co. 
11 ©. & O. Coal Agency Co. ; 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Among the recent charters for export coal are 
the steamers ‘‘Minnesota,’”’ 9,000 tons, 10 per cent., 
reported at $11.75 net, Virginia to Rio, October; 
“Tampico,” 3,500 tons, 10 per cent., reported at 
$9 net, Virginia to Para, October, and the 
“Corinthia,’”’ 5,000 tons, 10 per ceni., chartered 
at $11.50 net, Rio, option Santos at $12. Nov. 
16 to 30, Baltimore or Philadelphia loading. 

There has been very little change in the 
freight market, and we would quote freight rates 
by steamer as follows: 


Oct. 9 Oct. 16 
West Coast Italy.... $26.40@27.6C $26.40@27.60 
Marseilles. ... 24,00@25.20 24.00@25.20 
Barcelona*?........ 21.60 about 21.60 about 
Montevideo........ 13.20 about 13.20 about 
Buenos Aires....... 13.20 about 13.20 about 
RiGsaTiocee + cea see 14.40 about 14.40 about 
Rio Janeiro. .... 12.00 about 11.50 about 
Santos. ..: 12,50 about 12.00 about 
Chile (good port).. .. 8.50 about 9.00 about 
Havana os eens 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.00 about 5.00 about 
Gienfuegos. .:.-2. 4 4.50@5.00 4.50@5.00 
Port au Spain....... 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 
St. Laciats .Gaeasoe 6.00@6. 50 6.00@6.50 
St. Thomas caja OL00-about 5.50 about 
Barbados... .... 2... 6.00@6. 50 6.00@6.50 
Kingston cera cee 4.50 about 4.50@5.00 
Gurachor’ ire a aie 5.50 about 5.50@6.00 
Santingos ae. svuse 4.50@5.00 4.50@5.00 
Guantanamo........ 4.50@5.00 4.50@5.00 
Bermuda... reas 4.50@4.75 4.50@4.75 
Vers (Cruzin. dee 5.50 about 5.50 a‘ out 
Tampico... Siem: 5.50 about 5.50 about 


* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.c. 
2 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


From Hampton Roads there are practically no 
charters at all, so short is the supply of coal for 
spot delivery. Most of the factors here are 
covered at season rates, and the shippers are not 
encouraging them to charter extra tonnage. It 
is difficult therefore to quote freights from Nor- 
folk; $1.65@1.75 may still be mentioned as the 
range where the boat seeks the freight but were 
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the position reversed $2 would doubtless be the 
figure; $1.75 is rumored from Philadelphia to 
Boston and $1.50 remains the Reading barge rate 
on bituminous to Boston points; $1.35 is the top 
figure for barges to New Bedford from New York. 
The demand is constant and is likely to con- 
tinue so; $2.50 has again been paid to Bar 
Harbor, Maine. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported as follows 
during the past week: 






PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Lodaner Havana 2,106 
W.E. Litchfield Newfoundland 472 $2.50 
A. H. Willis Porto Rico 487 
Annie Porto Rico 512 
Hermod Martinique é 
Absalom Cienfuegos 1,353 
NEW YORK 
H. de Payens Marcoies 343 
BALTIMORE 
Juan Hunduras 841 
H. G. Foss Porto Plata 747 7.00 
Gulfaxe Bocasel Toro 
Corinthia Rio Janeiro 2,359 - 411.50 
VIRGINIA 

Tampico River Plata 1,451 9.00 
Minnesotan Rio Janeiro 4,067 ~ 11.75 
Sverre Rio Janeiro 
G. W. Elder Bermuda 1,224 
Mafalda? Brazil® 1,334 
Waltham San Juan 449 25.75 
M. N. Cobb Sanchez 360 7.00 

1 Basis $11 to Buenos Aires. ? And_ port 
charges. 3 Or River Plata. * Option to Santos 
$12. 
SUUUUSEOAODEUSOUODAGEOUREACOEEUCEOCUOUANOEAOROSOUCHONUEOUOUGONOUSAEOUIUUOUUOLOOOTSEOUEOURS EDS SS EbEEOEDS 
: Lake Markets : 
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PITTSBURGH 


Sharpest advance in the history of the trade. 
Cars everywhere short and steel mills bid up 
prices. 


What is probably the sharpest advance in prices 
in the Pittsburgh coal trade has occurred in the 
past week or ten days. At this writing excited 
buyers are scouring the market for spot coal 
at $3.25 per net ton for steam and $3.75 for 
gas coal. Within a couple of days prices may 
be much higher, and again they may be lower, as 
it is simply a case of necessity from day to day. 

The advances of the past few weeks, until very 
recently, have been attributable almost wholly to 
the demand from the East and it was remarkable 
that so broad a market should advance so sharp- 
ly. A new condition has lately arisen as to the 
Pittsburgh district. Car shortages have been 
greatly accentuated in practically all districts, but 
Ohio is suffering even more than the Pittsburgh 
district and there are more consumers short of 
deliveries on their contracts. 

Many of the steel works are short 15 or 20% 
and they have been turning to Pittsburgh. Their 
profits are unprecedented and when restriction of 
output threatens there is no limit to the prices 
they can afford to pay. While there are rumors of 
lower prices done in the past few days than men- 
tioned above, and also some reports of higher 
prices, a careful canvass of the situation shows 
that at this writing the market for spot coal, 
and in the circumstances no one is interested in 
anything else, is about $3.25 for the ordinary 
grades of steam coal and $3.75 for good gas coal, 
with slack at $2.75@3. 

Car supplies in the Pittsburgh district have 
been rapidly growing poorer. Many mines had 
no cars at all two or three days last week, with- 
out full supplies on the other days, and all mines 
suffered more or less. Supplies were better at 
the opening of this week but that is almost in- 
variably the experience, and a more acute scarcity 
than ever is feared by the end of the week. 

No trustworthy estimate of production ean be 
made, but it would appear that production is 
averaging more than a fourth less than it was 
at the highest rate earlier in the year. Labor 
shortages are forgotten as with so many inter- 
ruptions to operations the men are eager to work 
on the days on which there are ears. It is no 
longer a case of the men making as much money 
as they thought necessary and then laying off. 
We auote spot coal as follows: Slack, $2.75@3; 
mine-run, $3.25@3.75; %4-in., $3.35@3.85; 114- 
in., $3.45@3.95, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh 
district. 


BUFFALO 


Excited bituminous market. 
prices due to car shortages. 
as ever. Demand heavy. 


Bituminous—The market is in a chaotic state. 
Every jobber is eagerly in quest of coal, but 
afraid to sell any unless it is actually in transit. 
As a rule the consumers are not much dis- 
turbed, for they are holding ample contracts 
and do not become anxious until their contracts 
are not filled promptly. All prices are strong 
and there are reports of very high figures, such 


Many _ fictitious 
Anthracite scarce 
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as $3.50 for slack at the mines, but it does not 
appear that much coal has been sold at more than 
$1 over contract prices. 

It will be impossible to make quotations at pres- 
ent that mean much. Buffalo, for instance, is 
not paying to within 50 to 75c. of the highest 
prices reported and a great part of everything 
moving sells on spring contract, which is based 
on the following schedule: 


Allegheny Penn 

Pittsburgh Valley Smokeless 
Lump arse ee eee OO $2.75 $2.80 
Three-quarter. .... 285 2.60 ALP 
Mine run ete 2075 2.50 2.60 
Slack Jew taerat 2.40 2.30 2.60 


Prices are per net ton except east of Rochester 
and Kingston, Ont., where they are per gross 
ton. 

To these prices must now be added at least 
$1 for all spot sales and in some cases $1.50 is 
obtained. Allegheny Valley and No. 8 sell close 
to Pittsburgh prices, if prompt shipments can be 
made, which is not often. 


Anthracite—The demand is heavy and the sup- 
ply short. Shippers are doing what they can to 
stave off complaint by giving out a car here and 
another there and they expect to be obliged to 
do this for a long time. The summer trade was 


unusually light, but the fall demand set in early, | 


so that retailers’ books often show larger sales 
than for the same time last fall. Just now the 
all-rail movement West is heavy, so that it has 
cut down ‘the Lake shipments materially. With 
more coal going out from the upper-lake docks 
than is coming in there is reason for fearing a 
shortage. 

Shipments by Lake are only fair, being for the 
week 86,750 net tons, of which 27,100 tons 
cleared for Chicago, 11,200 tons for Milwaukee, 
and 41,100 tons for Duluth and Superior. 

The strength of the anthracite market is shown 
by the already large premiums paid for inde- 
pendent coal. At first only a few cents was ob- 
tained, then an advance to $1 was made and now 
jobbers say that they are obliged to raise it above 
$1.50 to cut off orders. 

The regular circular remains as follows: 


Grates ewer $5.85, Chestnut. eee $6.35 
Stove eepaw.ociuwet 6.10). Pea’ 5 cee eee 5.00 
Hgebctaers stele ioe 6.10 Buckwheat........ 3.50 


Prices are all f.o.b. cars, with 25c. per ton 
additional for delivering on board vessel. 


DETROIT 


Steam coal supply short. Domestic stock, also 
difficult to obtain. Lake shipments remain at 
low volume. 


Bituminous—Jobbers and wholesalers in the 
local market are finding it very difficult to pro- 
vide sufficient steam coal for their customers. 
Not very much coal is obtainable and when some 
is found, cars are not always at hand to move 
it. Nut, pea and slack is in strongest demand 
and while prices on this as well as other sizes 
are rather uncertain, mine quotations around $2 
are reported. Mine-run is quoted at about $2.40 
and three-quarter lump in the neighborhood of 
$2.60 or $2.75, mine price. 

With demand made more urgent by frosty 
nights, domestic coal, also, is scarce. Very little 
smokeless coal is being shipped to the local 
market. Hocking domestic lump, Jackson Hill do- 
mestic lump and West Virginia lump carry quo- 
tations of $2.75@3 at the mines. 


Anthracite—Retail dealers are trying to make 


their stocks of anthracite go as far as possible’ 


and some of them are filling orders only in part. 
Stove size appears to be especially scarce. Some 
of the wholesalers say premiums as high as $1.50 
a ton are being offered for prompt delivery on 
either of the three principal domestic sizes. The 
shortage of cars is reducing the volume of ship- 
ments and receipts are further curtailed by em- 
bargoes on the Grand Trunk railway between 
Buffalo and Detroit. 


Lake Trade—No improvement is apparent in the 
movement of coal to Lake ports. The quantity ar- 
riving is insufficient to provide cargoes for a 
number of freighters which have carrying con- 
tracts running through the season and from 
the present outlook shipments in October will fall 
short of those last month. The shortage of coal 
is making vessel capacity more~readily obtain- 
able for shipments not covered by contracts and 
cargoes for Lake Superior ports are being taken 
at the rates fixed in contracts closed last spring. 
Coal destined for docks on Lake Michigan, how- 
ever, is still paying rates much in advance of 
last season. 


CLEVELAND 


Car supply growing smaller. Railroads buying 
and confiscating heavy tonnages. Operators the 
keenest bidders for spot shipments. Dock oper- 
ators in Northwest expect serious shortage the 
coming winter. 


The car supply is growing smaller and while 
the operators always look forward to a shortage of 
gondolas in the fall, they and the railroads can 
not heey 44 for the shortage of hopper equip- 
ment. 

According to actual figures the railroads all 
over the country have less coal on hand than 
any previous year at this period and they are 
buying and confiscating heavy tonnages. Rail- 
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roads buying from Ohio operators, other than the 
initial carriers, are endeavoring to place as many 
of their own cars as possible for loading and 
these cars count against each mine’s proportion 
of empties allotted them. As a result the oper- 
ators who have these orders are not securing 
enough system cars to even ship a fair percent- 
age of their contract business, and as a conse- 
quence they are the keenest bidders for spot ship- 
ments. 

Prices are still climbing and where the opera- 
tors looked for $2 mine-run one month ago they 
are now anticipating $4 and this is not an im- 
possible price. It has been reported that several 
industrial plants operating on a very small margin 
of profit will have to shut down because of the 
high prices for coal. A great many small steam 
users in Cleveland are installing electrical power, 
and oil burners are being put in a large salt 
plant. 

Coarse coals are increasing more rapidly than 
slack although slack still remains a steady ad- 
vance. It is impossible to predict how high 
prices will go or how long this abnormal market is 
to continue. Heretofore the prices f.o.b. Cleve- 
land have always been a trifle under out-of-town 
prices, but today the local buyers are paying 
just as much as the Eastern or Western con- 
sumers. 

Coal shipments to the head of the Lakes dur- 
ing the month of September amounted to approxi- 
mately 200,000 tons more than in the same month 
last year. This is about the proportion of in- 
crease that has obtained all year and in view 
of the fact that shipments have not been as large 
as expected and that the coal docks started out 
with a serious shortage last spring, stocks on 
hand at present are considerably short of what 
they should be. Dock operators believe that this 
condition portends a coal shortage, if not a 
famine, for most of the Northwest during the 
coming winter. 

Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: 


~  Three- Mine- i 
quarter run Slack 
ING g Giak cleave s,s Sie. 6.0 ova''a Bens fol oo. 00! $3.40 
Cambridge..... ats sivuciel ss 3.75 3.50 3.40 
MITGGIE Disticecttece cee > « 3.65 3.40 3.30 


No quotations can be made on Hocking, Yough- 
iogheny, Pittsburgh, Pocahontas and Fairmont 


grades. 
COLUMBUS 
Higher prices and an increasing car shortage. 


Demand for all grades of coal has increased. 
Everyone is clamoring for coal and shippers are 
unable to satisfy the demand. What coal can be 
delivered promptly is sold for almost any price 
the shipper demands. The prospects for the fu- 
ture are for a continuation of the runaway market 
and still higher levels. 

Retail trade is probably the strongest feature as 
dealers’ stocks are quite low especially in the rural 
sections. Householders are demanding that their 
winter’s supply be put in and dealers are un- 
able to comply. Retail prices have been advanced 
25¢e. on the ton. Pocahontas lump is now $5.50; 
. Thacker, $4.75; splints, $4.50; Hocking lump, 
$4.25. Anthracite prices are also strong and 
there is a good demand for both chestnut and 
egg. 

Steam business is active as all consumers are 
asking for more coal. Public service corpora- 
tions are paying fancy prices for immediate ship- 
ment, railroads are taking quite a good tonnage 
and iron and steel plants are buying heavily. 
Free steam sizes can be- sold for almost any 
figure. There are practically.no surpluses and 
all plants are depending -on. current shipments. 

A good tonnage is still. being shipped to the 
Northwest, via the Lakes. The Hocking Valley 
and C. H. & D. docks at Toledo have been 
very busy during the past week. The car short- 
age is interfering with the Lake trade to a 
marked degree. The supply on the Hocking 
Valley has not been up to par, although it is 
the best-equipped road in this section. Eastern 
Ohio roads are only supplying about 40 per cent. 
of requirements. Pomeroy Bend district is pro- 
ducing about 60 per cent. of normal. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
lows: 


Hock-  Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ SSLOO MESS 20M woe ahs 
Inch and a. quarter......° 2.85 3.15 $3.00\ 
Three-quarter inch...... 2.75 3.00 3. 00 tx 
Mite ee ives os. 2.0 3.00 2.80 
Fee at PIE EA woke, ops 2 50 a OO set ne Sate 
Nine Tuts es 6 ots ols 2.65 3.00 2.50 
Nut, pea and slack...... 2.50 2.50 275 
Coarse slack............ 2.30 2.40 2.50 


CINCINNATI 


Record prices prevail in all departments, with 
an increasingly heavy demand. No improvement 
in the car situation, which is now the principal 
factor at the mines. 


The situation in the coal market here is the 


strongest in the history of the trade. Prices 
on all grades and varieties of coal are ap- 
proaching record levels, and the demand is grow- 
ing more urgent every day, without references to 
prices. The fact that some of the flooded West 
Virginia districts are still unable to resume 
operations has to a certain extent been with- 
out effect, as the cars they would have used go 
elsewhere, and the car shortage is now the biggest 
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factor in the situation. The record loadings of 
the railroads indicate that the cars available are 
being used to the best advantage, and the strength 
of the market is therefore obviously due to a 
remarkably heavy demand. 

Nut and slack of the better grades is selling 
at $2@2.25 per short ton f.o.b. mines, with 
mine-run at $2.50 and four-inch lump at $3. 
Still further increases are in sight. as the weather 
is becoming colder and stocks in the hands of 
consumers and dealers are still far from what 
they should be. The coming months are certain 
to see the biggest coal market this section has 


ever experienced. : 
LOUISVILLE 


Car and labor shortages more acute. Eastern 
Kentucky block reaches $3 level. Situation virtu- 
ally unprecedented and general apprehension in- 
creasing. 


What is described as the worst condition in 
the history of the Kentucky coal fields is be- 
ing experienced. The car and labor shortage is 
unprecedented. Fewer cars were delivered to 
Eastern Kentucky points than at any time on 
record except during the one week last summer 
when cloudbursts were responsible for an ab- 
normal condition. Prices are higher than ever 
before, with the possible exception of a decade 
ago, during the strike of the Southern Railway 
employees. ; 

Parallel conditions to those reported in the 
Eastern Kentucky field are also noted in West- 
ern Kentucky, where operators speak of the car 
shortage as becoming more and more serious. 
Wholly unprecedented prices are being realized 
in this field and operators in circular letters are 
basing their prices on $2 for lump, f.o.b. the 
mines. 

Prices may be quoted as follows: Eastern 
Kentucky, block, $2.75@3; mine-run, $2@2.25; 
nut and slack, $1.60@2. Western Kentucky 
prices are: Lump, $2; mine-run, $1.50; nut, 
$1.50; nut and slack, $1. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Market very strong. Car shortage grows more 
acute and production seriously handicapped. 


The market continues exceedingly strong with 
prices on about the same basis as a week ago. 
The supply of all grades of spot coal is limited 
and inquiries received from Southern territory 
are far in excess of the surplus. No steam coal 
can be had for less than $2@2.50 at the mines. 
Inquiries have been received during the past 
week from dealers in Louisville and Richmond 
for all grades of steam coal, but Alabama oper- 
ators are unable to supply the demand from 
their own territory, even if equipment was available 
for the outside business. The past week of mild 
weather has slackened the demand slightly for 
domestic coal but more business is still being 
offered than can be booked for delivery prior to 
November. 

The car situation is growing worse and with 
ample business on hand to warrant full-time 
operations for some time to come, the operators 
are becoming much exasperated. Outside of the 
immediate Birmingham territory, shortage of labor 
and miners is being felt, which is partially due 
to inability of operators to run their mines regu- 
larly. 


SUCUUUCUEU ATAU EET TEETER MEARE ECTS a 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Negotiations speeding up on spot furnace coke. 
Considerable car scarcity. Contract market nom- 
inal largely. 

At the opening of the week spot furnace coke 
sold at $5 with one sale at $5.25, and predic- 
tions were made that $6 would be reached be- 
fore the end of the week. An Eastern consumer 
who last week had bought ten cars a day for the 
balance of the year at $4.50 was inquiring for 
10 cars of spot and bid $5. A strong market 
Monday is unusual as consumers usually aim to 
square accounts at the end of the week, and 
Monday generally brings a good car supply. 

Just how scarce coke is it is difficult to de- 
termine, but it cannot be seen that there is any 
great change. One change that seems to have 
occurred is that furnacemen are less conserva- 
tive in bidding higher prices. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that cars are scarcer than a week ago. 
In the coal industry there is an acute scarcity of 
cars and prices are bid for coal that would give 
Connellsville operators more profit in selling coal 
at prices bid than in selling coke at $5, but as a 
rule it is impossible to secure extra cars for 
coal, as the coke operators do not have allot- 
ments. 

The sharp advance in spot coke has caused most 
negotiations as to contract to be suspended. Buy- 
ers naturally feel that this is a poor time in 
which to buy while sellers become reserved. 
There are rumors that $3.50 and even $3.75 has 
been paid on first half contracts, and $4 seems 
to be the minimum asking price, but in the cir- 
cumstances it is to be doubted whether there is a 
regular contract market, and the market may be 
quoted nominal at the last authenticated sale. 
Foundry coke has been in no particular demand, 
but sellers have been putting up asking prices as 
they learn of higher and higher prices being paid 
for furnace. We quote: Spot furnace, $5; con- 
tract, nominal, $3.25; spot foundry, $5; con- 
tract, $3.50@3.75, per net ton at ovens. 


TORDANSRSEN44. 
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The “Courier” reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Oct. 7 at 416,126 tons, a decrease of 
3,762 tons, and shipments at 415,328 tons, a de- 
crease of 5,868 tons. 


Buffalo—Car shortage, added to the scarcity of 
men has advanced prices again. It is a difficult 
matter to get orders filled at any of the ovens and 
the stringency is likely to last sometime. Quo- 
tations are $6.85 for best 72-hr. Connellsville 
foundry, $6.35 for 48-hr. furnace, $6.35 for high 
sulphur and $6.10 for stock coke. 


Baltimore—Although some consumers here are 
holding off under the belief that the present high 
market is a stampede affair, many others are 
showing feverish activity to get in. A _ large 
dealer here professed to have seen a contract 
over the first half of the year at $5 for Connells- 
ville foundry, and to have known of an emergency 
price paid for immediate delivery of over $7. 
While these may be exceptional, there is no 
doubt that very high prices are being quoted. 


Chicago—Free coke is a scarce article. By- 
product sizes have sold as high as $6.25, and 
buyers are quite willing to pay premiums for im- 
mediate deliveries. Nominal prices per short ton 
f.o.b. cars Chicago are as follows: 


‘Connellsville ........ ie slesteleteedsjelecs $O-00@ 6.25 
Wise County ..... afevaleleta sielctateaiater 6.00@6.25 


Byproduct foundry Py RE Rr ee PES 6.00@6.25 
Biypraodguch  GODICSiIC™ Viieccseisieccess 0-00 Mou D 


Ga SenOUser mosis: cteieie ccslats aicinjis aidisieveiee 6 OF00 C)0.00 
Birmingham, Ala.— The foundry and furnace 
coke market is strong, but there has been no 


increase in the supply of spot coke. Good foun- 
dry coke is easily disposed of at $5@5.25 ovens 
and furnace coke at $3.35@3.50 ovens. In- 
quiries have been received from numerous points 
in foreign territory but the limited supply of spot 
coke and the shortage of equipment precludes 
the possibility of booking much of this business. 


PU 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Western coals advance to new high levels. 
Shortage of Eastern grades becomes more acute. 
Good premiums paid for spot offerings. Heavy 
orders for anthracite. 


The deficiency in the coal supply is becom- 
ing more acute. Retailers throughout the West- 
ern country are buying heavily, and it does not 
seem to be so much a matter of price when defi- 
nite shipments can be assured. Colder weather 
this week caused a tremendous influx of un- 
solicited orders, which are only taken subject to 
delay and at prices current at time of ship- 


ment. 

Dealers’ stocks are still quite short, and the 
procrastination of the retailer and consuming 
public during the summer is impossible to over- 
come at this time. Western markets are bare of 
spot coal, and comparatively little free tonnage 
is reaching distributing centers. Here and there 
a car of free coal is snapped up at new high 
figures. The domestic demand continues heavy 
and the larger Western companies are soliciting 
no future orders on domestic sizes. 

The car situation has not bettered, and rail- 
road officials hold out no hope for improvement. 
Steam coals are still in excellent demand. Never 
before at this season of the year have prices on 
steam coal been as high as at the present time. 
The running time of western mines is down to 
three or four days a week, and generally they 
are not full days. The movement is prompt, 
the railroads making particular efforts to give 
quick transportation in order to conserve the car 
supply. 

Prices on all grades of bituminous coal are at 
spectacularly high levels. Retailers and jobbers 
are seeking car numbers covering shipments in 
transit for their account rather than looking for 
definite prices. A great many large steam users 
and railroads are conserving their storage piles 
as a reserve for protection against a more serious 
shortage wnich is generally anticipated when 
winter weather is in full swing. The weather 
from now on will naturally have more or less 
influence on the market, but the basic conditions 
are such as to insure a brisk demand for the 
balance of the season at least. 

Receipts at the head of the Lakes this season 
up to Oct. 1. show an increase of about 2,000,000 
tons, but there is a shortage in anthracite of 
250,000 tons. It is difficult to predict whether 
there will be a shortage or an even break when 
navigation closes, the outcome being dependent 
upon the car and labor supply at the mines. In 
case of a severe winter in the Northwestern 
States and a shortage of coal, the interior will 
suffer severely. 


TIPTREE 


CHICAGO 
Prices advancing with orders unfilled. Some 
excited buying. Car shortage more acute. Dearth 


of Eastern coals. 


Franklin County mines are sold yp for several 
weeks ahead, and daily orders received by mail 
equal the capacity of the mines. Small lots of 
free lump, egg and No. i nut are selling as high 
as $2.50 per ton, but a number of the large pro- 
ducers are refusing to quote on the coarse sizes. 
Williamson County mines have been extremely 
short of cars, and some of the fron Mountain 
mines have only worked two days per week. A 
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scarcity of Eastern coals has enabled some Illinois 
and Indiana producers to temporarily place steam 
coals at good prices in Michigan. 

Central Illinois screenings have been easier 
but will undoubtedly be stronger now that the new 
rate is in effect to Omaha. Domestic sizes are 
very strong, prices ranging from $1.85 to $2. 
Domestic lump and egg from the Peoria district 
have been sold as high at $2. 

Producers of Fourth Vein Indiana domestic 
sizes have again advanced their price 25c. and are 
declining orders even at this high figure. Short- 
age of Eastern coals in territory supplied by 
Indiana mines has given the Fourth Vein oper- 
ators plenty of orders, Nos. 5 and 6 mine-run 
being sold as high as $1.50 and screenings aver- 
aging from $1 to $1.25. All Knox County grades 
are commanding a premium. 

The enormous demand for smokeless sizes 
elsewhere is restricting the tonnage to these 
markets, with the result that lump and egg are 
quoted as high as $3.50, with only a car here 
and there available. An order for 100 cars of 
eoal from Wisconsin offered at over the $3 mark 
has had no takers. Mine-run is quoted at $3. 
The uncertainty of supply will no doubt cause 
much higher prices to be quoted with the ad- 
vent of colder weather. ; 

Kentucky grades are sharing in the general 
advance, and when any free coal is offered it is 
eagerly snapped up. Car supply in the Ken- 
tucky mining district is in a deplorable state. 
Some grades of Kentucky coarse coal are en- 
tirely out of the market, while other domestic 
sizes are offered at from $2.75 to $3.25. Em- 
bargoes placed by the railroads refusing to furnish 
ears for shipment West of Chicago has complicated 
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Franklin and be 

County W’mson Mont. ard 
6-in. lump... .. S225 s2 25 pes $1.85 | 
6x3-in. egg. ... 2.25 2.25, 21 h86 1.85 | 
3x2-in. nut.... 2YPAD 2: 25 JSS taso 188 | 
No: trues 7} 1:75 4 dsb. 2 ie25 
NOMS UGE 5 sete oral ope cams 
N OFAIG PES. ).55 a eees) pe 
Nov 5. aul dee eee... ool, aries ae 
Screenings..... eS 1.00 .90 85 
2-1 SINE es se es de ee ee 
Steam /G¢gyewee kn. kk oe ie 
Mine-run...... 1.50 1.50. - 40a ebez5 
WASDGC CMRI also s ap ee ie FOR 
No. Dupe cs... 2.25 1.85 2 00 
No: 22 ee... a Wri ye cet 1.75 
Noid Dt eee Us se 1 60 1 40 1 30 
INO: 4 Dede ain... . 1 39 1°25 1.29 
Nov Sisiackwerete... 5. Mo wD 675 
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The following is a 
coal handled by 17 
carriers for the month of J 
months of 1915 and 1916: 
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the Kentucky situation. Very little Hocking Diinois Germanic. ..... cue oblate 
and Splint is being shipped West. CAR ECPM LCPRIIE aio s(s «+. «easels Mismueteneee 
Shipments of anthracite to Western points are Ce CRT OEREETTS oy cise. ss os bu aula eto peu 
meager and the stocks are rapidly disappear- Cl CNG. &st-G. RR 
ing under the influx of heavy orders. The major Vian shicmcueeies: ss... . + vc elec emnnenenenene 
companies are holding firm to circular prices, CODA GomOMPEGMOECY:< <0... - cs ofurw Suaboneeneie 
while independents are not able to supply any CRRA ED CM eis... 5 os croneasushaeetnanee 
coal at the premiums they could obtain. Some Witbaslisberemeer. 0... . . . eienhend clereteuenare 
Pennsylvania operators have notified western rep- SS taba VIGDEEEE OY =)... . .. ols a oie ete 
resentatives that they can only ship hopper bot- SOUPREEOMEUIEEIETET: 4 «2... ..sinie ow puumepten 
tom half-sized cars and many dealers are glad Bi OSS RG EiatUee tes... sdice cle are eleneee 
to get them. Major producers are refusing to (eh Aim E ysl ress! Ep, 308) § rR i) i) 
accept orders from new customers and jobbers ts Wore CHEE UU EE... ok as ote we ee 
with any free tonnage are receiving big premiums Li & Me Rye 
for immediate deliveries. CL ACeIGUEER VIM Teas... s «wile! che aes Reena 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- CP Prac ueiaehavere ...: .. so scene eeeereeee 
lows, per net ton f.o.b. cars mines: ClO & NaWeaR ye. b> eee 
Wilms. and Spring- Green and 
Frank. Cos. field Sullivan Co. Clinton Knox Cos. 
Lump.. oan rae $2.25@2.59 $1.95@2.00 $2.00@2.15 $1.8&@2.25 $2.25 
Steam lump.. Stotarct oie ee i ris 1.50@1.60 1.60@1.65 1.50@1.75 1.40@1.50 
2} and 3-in. lump. Sioresietaiphere te) Sth, hoeetig ve eee lee aries Saat ace 1.90@2.00 1.85@2.00 2.00 
1}-in. tu siavles <Sings he Leta be sity hea ee 1.50@1.60 1:45@1..60"5 See 
Egg.. 2.25@2.50 1.75@2.00 1.65@1.75 1.65@1.75 1.80@1.90 
Nt. aotede. aoe Sees aon 1.75@1.90 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.50 1.60 
Noi washed: ).5 cauee eee 200@2):25.— sm cues LE oe... seo. al a eee 
No; 2sywashed... mene PiU ee es ot nn wee Se 
Noi TL nutes: cies piers ane 3 AS OSS Sc ee Se 
Non 2utin saeeterie as serene Ly ieiOr | eee | ee pe 
Mine-runi aur, comnts se adas 1.45@1.50 aie -30@1. 35 1.25@1.35 1 35@1.40 1.25@1.35 
Screenings .4eeriesconmie ss as 1 00U@1.25 .85@ .95 .85@ .95 .90@1.10 1.00@1.05 
Saline and E. Ken- Pocah. and Penn. 
Harrisburg tucky W. Va. Smokl. ©mokeless 
Lump.. $2.00@2.25 $2.75@3.50 $3.25@3.50 $3.00@3.25 
1}-in. lump.. 1.55@1.75 Lolli 5a ee oie 
ge. 2.00@2.25 2.50@2.80 3. 25@3. 50 . 3.00@3.25 
Nut; tot: fen ete 2.00@2.25 el ek aie 2.45 
No: towashedane cee see 2.00@2.25 200 @2) 503 eee 8. ag 
INo:;2: washeG.set ene 1 76@1685— Se eee ee 
Mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 1.50@1.75 2.75@3.00 50@2.75 
Screenings. . ; ; -95@1.05 “7 + 25@ ‘L235 9) ine os we oS wey 
Hocking Tanah $2. 75, Kanenie splint, 25@ 2.40. 
ST. LOUIS ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 
Heavy domestic demand in spite of mild The shipments of anthracite for the month of 


weather. Illinois coals being shipped into Ohio. 
Car shortage continues acute. 


Mild weather has continued throughout the 
month and some operators have been afraid that 
the domestic demand might let up but their fears 
seem to be groundless as the demand continues 
unabated. Owing to the poor car supply, ton- 
nage has been so light that dealers have been 
unable to accumulate any stocks. As a _ gen- 
eral rule, the dealers have only filled the most 
urgent orders. 

Owing to the great shortage of Eastern coals, 
Tllinois grades are going to the Northwest in 
great quantities. The Eastern shortage is so acute 
that Illinois operators are shipping coal east into 
Indiana and even into the State of Ohio, some- 
thing that has not happened in years. The de- 
mand for steam coal is excessive and a great 
many mines are now turning to mine-run coal 
at very attractive figures. Screenings, mine-run 
and all steam sizes are rapidly advancing in 
price and the domestic prices are being rigidly 
maintained. 

The car supply on several roads has improved 
slightly. About three days a week is the aver- 
age for the State of Lllinois. The C. B. & Q is 
an exception to the rule as they are giving their 
mines about 100% supply. 

Anthracite coal is practically off of the market 
although some few shipments are being made in 
hopper bottom cars. Coke is largely taking its 
place and the coke men are all doing a tre- 
mendous business. Prices on some grades of do- 
mestic coke have advanced as much as $1 a ton 
in the last few weeks. 

The market is quotable on the following basis 
per net ton, f.o.b. mines: 


September as reported to the Anthracite Bureau 


at 
a decrease 


of Information 
5,544,076 tons, 


Wilkes- 


Barre, amounted to 
of 118,081 tons, as 


compared with the corresponding month last year, 


when 5,662,157 tons were 
The shipments for 
however, 
of 12,279 tons, 
amounting to 5,531,797 tons. 
for the nine months 


September 
over the preceeding month of August 
the August, 


shipped to market. 
show an increase, 


1916, amount to 49,930,416 tons as compared with 


48, 556, 940 tons for the 


an increase of 1,373,476 tons. 
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COAL MOVEMENT 
Statement of carloads of bituminous coal and 
beehive coke that originated on 49 railroads in 
-September, compiled by Geological Survey, shows: — 


Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1916 1916 = «1915 
Carloads bituminous.. 441,256 455,453 437,267 
Beehive coke (9 roads) 54,664 51,834 46,976 © 


September, 1916, showed an increase in ship- 
ments of bituminous coal of 0.9% over September, 
1915, and a decrease of 3% from August, 1916. 
Increases in shipments of beehive coke for the 
same month were 16% and 5% respectively. 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


Destination of shipments over this road for 
August and the first eight months of last year 
and this year were as follows, in short tons: 


— August ——. ——Eight Months——~ 


Coal 1915 1916 1915 1916 

Tidewater : 
Foreign. 449,559 396,076 2,634,543 2,442,491 
Coa’w’se 292,244 352,615 2,180,164 2,402,650 


Dom’ tic. 2,299,190 2,332,569 13,874,590 18,232,950 — 






















Coke 
Foreign. . 1,771 1,514 18,459 38,841 | 
Domestic 71,844 158,586 573,436 1,342, "389. 
Total... 3,114,608 3,241,360 19,281,192 24,459,321 
June-——_—. 6 Months 
1915 1916 1915 1916 
480,490 544,692 3,445,903 4,423,349 
370,284 441,723 2,823,125 3,650,208 — 
350,527 384,886 2,447,139 3,045,679 
332,940 342,041 2,364,529 — 2,668,241 — 
326,268 364,702 2,374,423 2,621,723 @ 
203,071 242,498 1,496,868 1,816,455 
138,619 157,225 909,243 1,241,658 d 
100,412 63,168 755,082 823,932 
116,806 98,573 701,382 722,015 
77,396 151,163 431,626 955,044 
57,191 53,495 473,474 371,098 
35,572 51,462 291,002 368,586 
47,580 52,164 301,978 342,633 
17,956 28,029 242,973 264,174 
61,332 49,392 313,216 258 588 
26,414 28,989 203,592 258, a8 
31,787 24,842 205,688 270,086 | 
LAKE SHIPMENTS 
Shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals — 
for September and the six months of this year 
and last year compare as follows: 
—September— 6 Months ——— — 
1915 1916 1915 1916\s0e8 
Coal: 9 
Hard... 174,560 303,887 1,448,734 1,609,481 
Soft.... 1,553,436 1,872,078 8,106,063 11,030,178 
SCUMEUCUNEDASAODCOESOUSONCOUASEOOUSERAGUDCCSSEARENOULUCAUCISSGRURSCDUNEAEDOEESOUSBOOEUOSUTUETASURODOTE ES : 
: Foreign Markets i 
Ecsvsussesrosntanntneadtsasvsasstassigirtastaesandiisagdeas Tov sh Tisai tare eae ence 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Oct. 5—Here and there among non- -Admiralty 


coals there are weak patches, but the general 
position is maintained, the market being still very 
bare of good descriptions. 

Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best. Welsh steamvsc. .4.45 nn eee Nominal 
Best'seconds: . <<... ss sheem cies amine Nominal 
Seconds... .o:::.. 4% « 2h, 0g ee $11.28@11.52 
Best dry. coals: 5.0.2 see eee 10.20@10.80 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 11.28@11.52 
Seconds «05 4h.2)) ase eee 10.20@10.32 
Best, Cardiff smalls...... 24).0)-0 beeen , 7.20@ 7. He 
Cargo: smalls id..c... te. one eee 5.40@ 6.00 


Freights—The freight market still continues ing 
active. At east coast ports, where there is a 
dearth of tonnage big rates may be picked up 
here and there, but from Wales, as below, rates 

















1916, shipments are still depressed. 
The total shipments 
ending with September,  Gibraltar........ $6.60 Port Said.......$14.40 
Genoa.e ae 14.40 Las Palmas..... 6.36 
same period in 1915, -Naples.......... 14.40 St. Vincent...... 6.60 
Alexandria...... 15.00 River Plate..... 7.2 
—Domestic Sizes Total 
September——~. — Nine Months — August -—— Nine Months——~ 
1915 1916 1915 1916 1915, 1916 1915, 
768,165 8,100,395 6,988,436 1,071,303 895,718 9,394,704 7,995,805 
965,846 7,906,766 8,484,652 1,053,756 1,093,283 8,936,442 9'447,463 
498,009 4,377,519 4,635,291 627,975 626,237 5,302,548 5,636,799 
688/963 6,604/039 5,696,191 931,610 820,440 7,758,383 6,791,191 
604,821 4,415,662 5,076,386 551,665 737,592 5,285,548 5,970,324 
388,801 3,884,016 3,581,878 480,266 467,587 4,472,634 4,233,909 
595,506 5,005,205 4,889,892 495,631 718,751 5,786,255 5,816,660 
141,522 1,303,777 1,335,050 175,329 159,163 1,503,475 1 486,960 
Femnens 13529, 74.1.0 he eee 248,625 Jiv...s., 91,819,234 5 
125,540 43,127,120 1,042,891 5,636,160 143,386 50,259,223 1,177,829 
ot, See 224,509. ES SOS4iS7 tars srr thd 328, ids 7 6G 





1916 
Phila. & Reading 898,216 
Lehigh Valley. .. 916,367 
Cen. R.R.of N.J. 505,177 
D. L.. & W. R.R. 790,767 
Dela. & Hud. Ge: 455,530 
Pennsylvania. . 414,168 
Erie R.R.. 431,419 
Ney 0; &W.. 130,010 
Lehigh & N. E. 
RiUR cco 201,749 
4,743,403 
*Deduction... 62,987 
"HOts setae 4,680,416 


Aug. 3 


4,777,173 42,902,611 4] 1730,667 5,544,076 








5,662,157 49,930,416 48,556,940 


i Doiueiee: Tonnage reported by both C. R.R. of N. J. and L. & N. E. R.R. 


ge on hand at Tidewater shipping ports, Sept. 30, 1916, was 367,984 tons as compared with 373,176 tons | 
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The Boss’ Chair—Could You Fill It? 


thing like me—and I 

don’t care whether you 
are a wage earner or a 
salaried man—your work- 
ing hours for the last 
twelve months have been 
punctured with thoughts 
of how much money the 
concern is making and how 
little of it you are get- 
ting. You have stopped working many 
times to frame a suitable speech to make 
to the boss to remind him that you have 
been somewhat overlooked in these good 
times. You have figured that just because 
the concern was making more money you 
were entitled to some of it. 


[ you fellows are any- 
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In fact, too many of you have made your 
little speech and got your little raise, and 
now you are satisfied. Strange as you may 
think it, that is probably the worst thing 
that could have happened to you. Getting 
a raise is, for many men, a really hurtful 
thing. It leads to a state of perfect content 
with one’s work and makes him forgetful of 
the real job ahead of him. 


I am afraid there are too many of us fel- 
lows who are not yet bosses, who do not 
properly appreciate our own bosses and 
their jobs. Too few of us are working with 
the view of being able and ready to grab 
the boss’ job when the chance comes. That 
state of unpreparedness we hear so much of 
nowadays has us in its grip too. In plain 
English, most of us want a-RAISE rather 
than a PROMOTION. 


SUC 


An open letter to 
the boys who are 
not yet bosses. 





By one who belongs to 
the same lodge. 





Like hundreds of the rest 
of you, I recently asked for 
my raise. I wasn’t think- 
ing of anything else when 
I tackled the boss; but, be- 
lieve me, I had other ideas 
in my mind when I left him. 

Briefly, he told me he 
could give mea raise, but 
he would like to know if I 
had made up my mind to 
follow the mining business for good. ‘‘If 


Fee 


so,” he said, “‘you want to begin to think 


more about a promotion than you do of a 
raise.” 


He was good enough to point out how 
afellow at my age should be thinking less 
of what his earnings are now as compared 
to getting ready to handle a real job later 
on. The pay, he told me, nearly always 
took care of itself. 


There wasn’t much more said. I went 
back to my work with a new comprehen- 
sion and appreciation of what my job 
meant to me. I didn’t get a raise, and 
I’m darned glad of it. But I got something 
a whole lot better: I got a vision of a REAL 
JOB in the future if I am willing to get 
ready for it. 


That’s all—except this: I make it a point 
about once a week to look at the boss’ 
chair when he is out on the job, and I 
ask myself if I am doing all I can to be 
ready for that promotion. 


There it is—The Boss’ Chair. How 
many of us can fill it? 


ee 
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By Patrick MuULLENt 





SYNOPSIS—A high degree of concentration, 
intensive mining and above all intensive super- 
vision are conducive to increased safety and a 
greater output per man. The H. O. Frick Coke 
Co. has developed a system of operation whereby 
these results are secured. 

——— 

The new mining method here described is practiced 
by the H. C. Frick Coke Co. in the Connellsville region 
and is the application of shortwall mining machines to 
the extraction of rib coal. 

The two salient factors effecting this result were, first, 
the effort to reduce accidents and second, the desire to 
obtain an increased output of coal per man per day. 

It has long been realized that the more intense the 
supervision of working places and workmen the less 
liability there is to accident. In order to obtain the 
desired supervision without making the cost prohibitive, 
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it was seen that the time spent by mine officials in travel- 
ing from working place to working place must be reduced 
to the minimum and the time actually spent in working 
places increased to the maximum. To obtain this result 
the working places were concentrated gradually, and it 
was soon found that, under the old method of pick 
mining, a limit was quickly reached, and it was realized 
that to obtain the desired intensive supervision it was 
necessary to decrease the number of working places and 
workmen. ‘This could only be accomplished by an in- 
creased production from each miner and a consequent 
reduction in the number of working places without 
affecting the total output of the mine. 

To obtain the increased output per man we turned 
to machines, but on account of the conditions in the 
Connellsville region, where it is necessary to drive narrow 
headings, narrow rooms and have large room centers, it 
was found that machines in the narrow work would not 
accomplish the result since the bulk of the coal comes 
from rib extraction. We knew of no application of ma- 
chine mining to rib extraction and attacked the problem 
without any. precedent to guide us. In the effort to 
evolve a method by which mining machines could be 
applied to the extraction of ribs, the management assigned 
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me to this particular work and my time and efforts were 
entirely devoted to it. 

The general shortage of labor that usually exists in 
this country at times when business is thriving was also 
an important factor in urging the solution of this problem. 

The success that has been obtained has resulted as 
much from the hearty codperation of those in every de- 
partment of our company as from my own efforts. 

The use of electrically driven mining machines and 
the blasting of coal on the very rib line itself requires 
a system of ventilation’ that will insure gob: gas being 
found only on the return. Such a system of ventilation 
necessitates ample, reliable fan equipment, airways of 
sufficient size and number, a generous provision of upcast 
openings, wise coursing of the air current and the exist- 
ence of numerous bleeders from every gob into a return 
airway. It also demands the elimination of danger from 
dust by keeping it sprinkled and removing it before any 


dangerous accumulations are found. In addition it 
L ; i a a 2 
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SHOWING MINIMUM, MEDIUM AND MAXIMUM PLANS*OF EXTRACTION 


demands the use of permissible explosives and these only 
in the hands of selected competent shotfirers. 
It has been proved that working places cannot be con- 


‘centrated to as great an extent by any system yet tried 


in the Connellsville region as by the use of the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co.’s system of machine mining in rib coal. 
On account of the intense concentration of working 
places and the output that is obtained it is necessary 
that the haulage arrangements and equipment be per- 
fected beyond anything that had previously been necessary, 
and the transportation of coal cannot well be handled 
except by the use of electric gathering locomotives. 


The general plan by simple modifications can be made - 


to suit all conditions; depth of cover; presence or absence 
of drawslate; nature of coal, and the nature of bottom 
and roof. This is divided into what we know as maxi- 
mum, medium and minimum plans. 

The maximum plan is applicable where thickness of 
overlying cover does not exceed 125 ft. and where the coal 
is hard and the general physical condition of roof and 
bottom is good. , 

The medium plan is applied where the cover does not 
exceed 250 ft. with the same physical conditions of coal 
and bottom and roof as obtain under the maximum plan. 

The minimum plan may be applied to coal underlying 
any depth or thickness of cover, and whether or not the 
coal is hard or soft and the physical condition of roof 
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and bottom good or bad, provided, of course, that mining 
machines in any form can be used. 

The H. C. Frick Coke Co. has always worked its mines 
according to. a projection, carefully prepared, for the 
field of coal to be worked before actual excavations have 
been started. In this plan of concentrated mining it 
has been found of great advantage to supplement these 
general projections with a schedule, prepared on a scale 
of 20 ft. to the inch, showing in detail the daily 
operations. 

It should be understood that in the shortwall plan of 
mining the development is made on the face and the butt 
of the coal. After it has been determined as to what 
plan is to be followed for a given tonnage, the mining 
section is projected and developed and a fracture line 
established. 

Let us first consider the minimum plan of production. 
The main haulage headings are driven on the face as 
are also the return airways while the producing headings 
are on the butt. Off these producing headings main face 
rooms are turned, generally on 112-ft. centers. From 
these main face rooms, butt rooms are driven on 25-{ft. 
centers. As the main face rooms advance the necks of 
the butt rooms to be driven are excavated to a depth of 
three machine cuts. After this main face room has been 
advanced 50 ft. there are available two places for the 
_machine to cut that will yield 40 tons, and when it 
advances to a point where the first crosscut is turned off, 
there are three places to cut in each main face room, 
yielding 60 tons. This main room may continue to the 
end of the section or to the end of the coal field, turning 
butts or producing headings off at projected distances. 
The main face rooms being driven on 112-ft. centers and 
12 ft. wide leave a pillar 100 ft. in thickness between 
the rooms. This pillar we consider ample to support 
any thickness of cover with a floor or bottom under the 
coal seam of any nature that may be found in the 
Connellsville region. 

On this minimum plan of production, where main 
rooms are advanced sufficiently far to begin the extraction 
of main face room pillars, the butt rooms are advanced 
in succession so that each room is 50 ft. behind the one 
next preceding. This plan provides for a tonnage output 
from three working places—two butt rooms advancing 
furnish 40 tons and one butt rib retreating provides an 
additional 40 tons, or a total of 80 tons of coal while 
retreating; and the main face room advancing is yielding 
60 tons, or a total of 140 tons of coal from one, main 
face room properly prepared and developed on this 
minimum plan of production. 

Along the same lines the medium plan will not yield 
any greater tonnage from the advancing main rooms, 
but on the retreat the butt rooms are so driven as to 
maintain each face 30 ft. behind that of the preceding 
room. This allows three butt rooms to advance at a 
time, producing 60 tons, and necessitates two butt ribs 
retreating at the same time, giving a production of 80 
tons, or a total from the butt rooms of 140 tons. This 
with the production of 60 tons from the advancing main 
room totals 200 tons for each main room. 

In the maximum plan the main face rooms advancing 
produce 60 tons while the butt rooms are so driven that 
the face of one is 15 ft. behind the face of the preceding 
room, thus necessitating four advancing butt rooms and 
the simultaneous withdrawal of four butt ribs. The four 
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advancing butt rooms will produce 80 tons while the four 
retreating butt rooms will produce 160 tons. The sum 
of these, together with the 60 tons produced by the ad- 
vancing main room, gives a total tonnage of 300 for 
each main room. 

The work is thoroughly systematized and the routine 
can be described as follows: After the miner has cleaned 
up his place and the day’s run is completed the machine 
crew enters and cuts the place to a depth approximating 
? ft. The timbermen follow the machine crew, resetting 
any posts that it has been necessary for the machine men 
to remove. They post up any crossbars that have been 
notched in the coal over the machine cut, and gener- 
ally put the place in good condition, following out a 
prescribed system of timbering. ‘The timbermen are 
followed by the driller, who bores the holes for blasting 
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FIG. 4. CONCENTRATED MINE WORKINGS AT 


CONTINENTAL NO. 2 MINE 


with an electrically operated power drill. The driller is 
followed by the shotfirer, who charges the hole, tamps 
it, and after his own personal examination of conditions, 
explodes the charge, blasting down the coal ready for 
loading. After the coal has been blasted empty cars are 
placed by the gathering locomotives preparatory for the 
next day’s work, so that when the loader arrives at his 
working place in the morning it is in a safe condition 
and every facility has been given him to load a maximum 
tonnage. special pains are taken through the day to 
see that wagons are changed as soon as loaded, thereby 
eliminating all unnecessary loss of time and allowing the 
men to load a maximum tonnage in the minimum time. 

Actual results obtained regularly with miners loading 
under these conditions are 18 to 20 tons per man per 
shift; the average of all the loaders behind shortwall 
mining machines in all mines of the company for the 
month of August, 1916, was approximately 19 tons per 
shift. 
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The scale of rates for the Connellsville region apply 
only to that locality and may not be interesting at this 
time, but all cutting, scraping, loading and drilling are 
paid for on a piece-work basis; the laying of track, 
timbering, shooting, hauling and supervision are all on 
a day-work basis. 

At mines where there is a full equipment of mining 
machines the proportion of machine coal amounts to from 
80 to 95 per cent. of the total output. 

From the concentration that has been obtained by this 
method there has resulted a decrease in the cost of trans- 
portation, ventilation, track work and drainage, owing to 
the smaller area in active operation. There is also a 
considerable saving in the amount of money invested in 
{rack material and material generally used in the mine, 
arising from the same cause. 
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Preventing Roof SlacKing 


The extremely hot weather during the past summer has 
been the cause of considerable roof slacking in the various 
bituminous fields, to a greater degree than has been the 
case for several previous years. This has been so marked 
in numerous instances as to cause the focusing of atten- 
tion on some method of protecting these surfaces against 
the attacks of air and moisture. It seems pertinent, 
therefore, in this connection to call attention to the satis- 
factory results that have, been obtained in two instances 
through the use of the cement gun. 

Early in 1914, L. M. Jones, mining engineer in charge 
of the Coal Mining Department of the Bureau of Mines, 
used a cement gun to line the two slope entries at the 
Experiment mine, near Bruceton, Penn. His reason for 
making this lining was that when it was determined to 
use this mine for the purpose of making explosion tests 
with anthracite dust, the anthracite operators objected be- 
cause they felt that there would be present a large amount 
of bituminous dust which would affect the conditions. 

The inner end of the main slope and the air entry, for 
about 360 ft. of each, were therefore coated with “gunite” 
and brushed fairly smooth to insure against the possibility 
of bituminous dust finding a lodgment there. This left 
the two entries, each of which is about 1,300 ft. long, with 
an entrance lining of concrete for 300 ft., an untreated 
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length of 650 ft. and a gunited portion as noted above. 
This work was completed early in the fall. The explosion 
tests were started about Oct. 15 and have continued at the 
rate of about three explosions per week ever since, except 
during the summer months, or between about May 15 and 
Oct. 15. 

At the time that the guniting was done, there was 
marked indication of slacking taking place along the 
sides of the entry, and’ along the uncovered portion these 
now exist to a considerable degree. In the covered por- 
tion, however, there is no indication of slacking having ad- 
vanced at all, as the sides are entirely unbroken and there 
has been no scaling. There are, as would be expected, a 
number of places where slabs of the mortar have broken 
away from the roof, owing to the heavy explosions. These 
have been patched by hand, as the bureau has not had a 
cement gun available for such work. 

When the bureau finished with the cement gun at 
Experiment, it was sent to the H. C. Frick Coke Co. at 
Mount Pleasant, Penn., and was used by the superin- 
tendent, James Mack, for a similar purpose. Considera- 
ble trouble had been experienced at this mine with the 
roof and sides of the entry approaches to the shaft level 
slacking, and a coating varying from ;g in. to 4 in. or 
more was shot on. This protection has been so successful 
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that no further work of any character has been necessary 
in two years along the coated portions. 

In coating the surfaces of the entries at Experiment, 
Mr. Jones kept accurate costs of the work. These are as 
follows : 


Entry 

RAP EeO OMGNUUT EV one siieilso) 0, cf vic, o las « oie «0, ie eveneie 5.9 (height) by 9.15 ft. 
PA pee ARCO L OC. . alesis ic 0.0 sis ise. 0 5.5 eich, slolid' eg co oka akemianets 358 
citer MOMECORIMECOANOC «605.5 5 <.cis tow via.e vc eee, 4.6 ¥ cus Sun nent eere 8,100 
Cost of labor’ (including supervision)..........«.e2+- $172.64 
iv eaasceetres CU CEE So Fe Ss cbc xvas! o Svaics ohebugl o yucloho main hee 114.38 
PLO eet ctardis okc.e eiers ¢ Rie Pie eho: ave v's s.f8l oitay 0 Lara pcs etre teeter ele eRe $287.02 
OMe OMESIATOstOOL, LADOL s:. sci. «co's 0-chele ise oa siete ciepchere $0.0213 
Masimvercatiarostoot, material, ...6..0..0cec cl oe eeu -0141 
mapor ang material, per square foot: .......sscc8ses $0.0354 
REMY UML OC) CAC VEIN CE.. S..6 os oie «o's 0.0 e.c vides ag be ovoletanenehere $0.76 
Riper MED TS CUE ULI Cl. oh cco (aliens 6 ces: os. vs'.er¢ oe win, ee iieve em Bish enaanale ‘DL 


ISESEC a Ji ioto: Skt 3.5 nthol ied Ogos 4% lin.ft, or JieZesoiyar per hr. 
Air Course 


Paras MMLC COON CEC) lei aiiai'o! eo <),0o./0.c00 oo 0 0 4 s.0 wiisireue aie o shard eietehae 8,925 
Pee MECC UM GOCE Ceti cls cb cis oc ke cee ne ww see ce cleo 425 
Cost of labor (supervision not included)............. 232.38 
ae BESS! Ao A ica) ONO ROR nee CN pM = a 161.81 

PSECU a MMMM RUE asl elictisils) clleive: e's) 0, 06's. ed vie aie @ 5,0 ae oe taberenaiate $394.19 
CSC MORIA ORLOOL Garcicccc seas cc cusccsce a pete doen $0.0441 
MOREE ME TEN CM VTC Clare lc/e oo. c) aye ele 0's os acs vc oe gi nee tue 928 
EPMO MONIES UTC sche ais 6s cc soc 0c0c cue ves cee bhennele 2000 


The depth of covering ranged from about 14 in. to 
4 in., but Mr. Jones advises that it would be best to use 
a minimum of 1 in. and states that it is not necessary 
to build out the low places to a continuous surface, as was 
done by the bureau because of explosion conditions. 

Inasmuch as this work, if as successful as the above 
experiences would indicate, would save an annual ex- 
penditure in some cases running into thousands of dollars, 
besides meaning the saving of an original cost of timber- 
work and the guarding against many operating delays, 
it would seem that these experiments warrant the careful 
consideration of every mine superintendent and engineer 
in the country. 

eo) 


Are oats for Lake and Ocean 
Trafic Practicable? 


J. R. Coutlee, engineer-in-charge, Ottawa River Storage, 
makes the following interesting comments on this question 
in a recent issue of the Engineering News: 

We considered this matter in connection with the 
design of the Georgian Bay canal, and it is still a very 
interesting subject. It is generally considered that the 
highly specialized ore boat used on the Lakes is too long, 
too lightly built and not of deep enough draft for the 
ocean. The engines astern and ballast-tank system would 
not quite suit, and the condensing apparatus would have 
to be different. 

On the completion of the Soulanges canal in 1900, 
several Clyde-built boats 250 ft. long, 43 ft. beam and 
14 ft. draft came out to ply on the Great Lakes. The 
first difficulty was that the steering gear was too slow 
for canal and Lake channel work; next, the hatches were 
not spaced to suit the loading and unloading machinery 
of Lake ports. The wage rate of the salt-water crew was 
less than half the rates paid on. the Lake; consequently, 
the men promptly deserted. The rules of navigation on 
the Lakes are different and also the bell signals, while 
the modernized Lake chart might puzzle some of the old 
sea dogs. 

In general, the Lake traffic is a highly organized and 
highly specialized business; 80 per cent. of it consists 
in carrying iron ore from Superior to Erie and coal 
back. The ore carrying, however, is materially different 
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from the system used in the ore traffic between Spain 
and Great Britain. The old “hog” type of vessel was 
tried on salt water, but proved very unpopular with the 
crews. The seas pounding on the whale-back deck 
prevented sleep and also regular meals, and eventually 
the construction was found to be too weak. 

The St. Lawrence indents America as deeply as the 
Mediterranean penetrates the eastern hemisphere, and 
ocean vessels must some day ply regularly up to Superior. 
The St. Lawrence valley is surely destined to be the great- 
est traffic artery in the world. 


a 
New Duties for Old Equipment 


An improvised speed-indicating gage was made as 
follows for attachment to variable-speed shafting, where 
it was desirable to observe and to alter the speed in ac- 
cordance with differing requirements: 

A small governor, taken from a discarded high-speed 
engine, is belted to the shafting. The valve stem A is 
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SHAFTING SPEED INDICATOR 


lengthened to reach the lever B of an old steam gage, as 
shown, and a portion of the gage casing is cut away to 
accommodate the changed mechanism: The pressure tube 
is eliminated. The lever B is made adjustable as to length, 
so that by changing it the gage is set in proper ratio, 
making the original dial graduation correspond to the 
speed of the shafting—H. K. Scholefield in Power. 
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The Purchase of Coal by the Government under specifica- 
tions depending on the heating value of the coal, its content 
of ash and of moisture, and other considerations, rather than 
upon the reputation or trade name of the coal, was based on 
the fuel investigations begun by the Technologic Branch of 
the United States Geological Survey in 1904. The plan was 
first adopted by the Treasury Department in 1906. Since then 
the plan, variously modified in form, but the same in principle, 
has been gradually adopted by other departments until, at 
present, of the coal used by the Government, the total value 
of which approximates $8,000,000 annually, more than half is 
purchased under specifications. 
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SYNOPSIS—The amount of water that finds tts 
way into a mine depends upon many circumstances, 
chief among which is the porosity of the over- 
lying strata. The chemical reactions taking place 
in water during its percolation through the earth 
are many and complicated. Heretofore the treat- 
ment of mine water has been carried on chiefly 
with the idea of reducing its corrosive effect. It 
would appear that the constituents removed, tf put 
to commercial use, might assist to some eatent in 
paying the*expense of treatment. 
2a ee 

Taking it the world over there is, perhaps, no one 
thing that adds more to the expense and difficulty of 
coal mining than the water encountered in mines. Aside 
from the discomfort that it causes, it gives trouble in 
two principal ways: First, in most cases it must be 
pumped ; and the pumping of an amount of water ranging 
up to 16 or 17 tons per ton of coal mined entails con- 
siderable expense and is a tremendous problem; second, 
the water is often corrosive and causes trouble by its 
action upon the metal of pumps and pipes. 

The quantity of water found in any mine depends 
upon the extent to which the workings tap water- 
bearing strata and the amount of water in the overlying 
measures. A new mine, the development of which has 
not proceeded far, will produce less water than an old 
one, because there is smaller opportunity for the water 
to escape into the limited workings, 


PERMEABILITY GOVERNS VOLUME or WATER 


The amount of water in the-strata depends upon the 
possibility of penetration by rain water, stream water or 
that circulating in the ground. The amount of rain 
water that reaches a mine depends partly upon the 
surface drainage. If this is good, the rain rapidly runs 
off into streams and only a small part of it penetrates 
the earth. On the other hand if the surface drainage 
is poor, the rain water soaks into the soil and percolates 
downward through it. 

In either case the ability of the water to reach the 
coal seam depends upon the rock between the surface 
and the seam. If there intervenes between the coal bed 
and the surface a layer of rock more or less impervious, 
such as clay and shale, and if this is unbroken, the 
water will collect above this impervious layer and will 
not reach the coal bed. Such is the case in the great 
Franco-Belgian coal basin where shafts sunk to the coal 
beds penetrate water-bearing strata and have to be made 
water-tight to protect the mines. It is also true in the 
longwall district of Illinois where shafts sunk to the 
coal pass through water-bearing strata, though it is 
possible to shut a large part of this water out of the 
mines by making the shafts water-tight. 

Where the beds are tilted so that there is an outcrop 
from which the beds slope downward, there is an excellent 
opportunity for rain or stream water flowing over the 
exposed edge of the bed to penetrate and, flowing down- 
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ward, to saturate it. If such a bed is tapped below the 
outcrop, this water will flow into the mine and must 
be pumped out. When such water-bearing beds are over- 
laid by impervious layers it is possible, by drilling holes 
in them, to tap the water; and if the outcrop is at a 
higher level than the surface where the well is drilled, 
a flowing or artesian well will be obtained. 

One of the best illustrations of the penetration of water 
into upturned strata is found in the anthracite districts 
of Pennsylvania where the edges of the strata are exposed 
to rainfall and to stream water, and where the amount 
of water pumped is large. This adds greatly to the cost 
of mining. In the case of one colliery during a month 
of low production, from 32 to 35 tons of water were 
pumped per ton of coal shipped. This, of course, is 
unusual and more than double the average amount of 
water handled, but it illustrates the expense involved 
in the drainage of mines so situated that the amount of 
water pumped is large. 

There are some cases in which water enters the mine 
from below. These are similar to the last mentioned 
case, in which water is found between impermeable strata, 
the upper impervious layer in this case being below the 
coal bed. This occurs in the longwall district of Illinois 
where there are outbreaks of water through the fireclay 
underlying the coal. This water is quite high in mineral 
content, especially magnesia and sulphur. When a break 
in the fireclay has once occurred it has been found im- 
possible to stop the flow and the only thing tnat can be 
done to prevent the softening and heaving of the fire- 
clay bottom and the crumbling of the pack walls is to 
pipe out the water. The effect of the water is so great 
that an entry may close in two days after being wet. 
The promptness with which action is taken in case of an 
outbreak of this kind ig shown by the fact that at one 
mine pipe was ordered trom Chicago at 9 o’clock on 
Friday worning and 4,500 ft. of 6-in. pipe had been 
laid by Sunday. 


Impurity INCREASES THE EXPENSE OF HANDLING 


If the water were pure, the expense caused by it would. 


be that due to its effect on the rock or clay of the mine 
and the mechanical expense of pumping. While it is 
true that pure water corrodes boilers somewhat, its effect 
when handled at low temperatures, as is the case when 
pumping from the mine, is negligible. 
is impure and the substances dissolved in it sometimes 
add greatly to the trouble and expense of handling it. 
The water in its passage through the soil absorbs 
more or less of the soluble substances with which it 
comes in contact. If the surface is covered with vegeta- 
tion, the water takes up certain vegetable extracts; but 
these commonly disappear within a short depth because 
of reactions with other substances encountered. Carbon 
dioxide is dissolved from the air and from decaying 
vegetation. Any soluble substances in the rock itself 
are dissolved to an extent depending upon the amount 
of water, the time of contact with surface exposed and 
the solubility of the substances. Sodium chloride, or 
common salt, is readily dissolved and magnesium chloride 
even more readily; calcium sulphate is slightly soluble 


But mine water 
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and magnesium sulphate is readily soluble; silica is only 
slightly soluble. These constituents and others are fre- 
quently found in mine water. 

Calcium carbonate and magnesium carbonate are only 
slightly soluble in pure water, but in the presence of 
carbon dioxide they are converted into bicarbonates that 
are quite soluble. A typical reaction is as follows: 

CaCO, + 7.0 + CO, = CaH,CO, (1) 

Ferrous (iron) carbonate behaves in the same way. 
These substances constitute the temporary hardness of 
water, as the bicarbonates are broken down by heat with 
the evolution of carbon dioxide (CO,) and precipitation 
of the carbonates. 

The most troublesome compounds found in mine 
‘waters are those resulting from the decomposition of 
iron disulphide, FeS,. Nearly all coals and the adjacent 
strata contain this substance in the form of pyrite or 
marcasite. These two substances have the same chemical 
composition but differ in crystallization. Their chemical 
behavior is identical, though marcasite is more readily 
weathered than pyrite. In the presence of air and 
moisture, FeS, reacts to form sulphuric acid and ferrous 
sulphate. While this reaction is probably not always the 
same and may depend upon the temperature, the amount 
of oxygen present and the other substances dissolved, it 
may be illustrated as follows: 

FeS, + 70 + H,0 = FeSO, + H,SO, (2) 

Both the ferrous sulphate and the sulphuric acid are 
readily soluble and if no further changes took place, would 
be carried along by the water. Sulphuric acid is highly 
corrosive and causes great damage to pipes and pumps. 
The ferrous sulphate attacks brass and causes considerable 
damage when this metal is exposed to it. This mixture 
of ferrous sulphate and sulphuric acid is affected by 
oxygen in a way that may be illustrated as follows: 

2FeSO, + H,SO, + O = Fe,(SO,), + H,0 (3) 
according to which one-half of the free acid is combined 
to produce ferric sulphate. It is this substance that 
causes the reddish-brown color of some mine waters. 

It is probable that the reactions that actually take 
place are not so simple as the foregoing, and it is im- 
possible to say what actually does take place in any 
particular case. The presence of carbonates. of soda, 
calcium and magnesia would affect the results, as these 
would combine with the sulphuric acid and be converted 
to sulphates. In the presence of more than enough 
alkali to neutralize the substances, the ferrous sulphate 
would be decomposed and the iron would be precipitated 
as hydrate. 

Even in the absence of these substances it cannot be 
assumed that the reaction of the ferrous sulphate to form 
the ferric is as simple as that outlined, because a part 
at least of the ferric sulphate may be precipitated as 
an insoluble basic sulphate—that is, one containing 
Fe, SO, and OH. There are other possible reactions 
such as: 

6FeSO, + 3H,O + 30 = 2Fe,(OH), (4) 

Fe,(OH), + 3H,SO, = Fe,(SO,), + 6H,0 (5) 

Also the iron sulphide itself is attacked by sulphuric 


acid : 
Rese H,S0, = FeSO, + AS -8 (6) 
It is thus apparent that mine water may contain vary- 
ing amounts of ferrous sulphate, ferric sulphate and 
sulphuric acid and that there will be precipitated from 
it a ferric hydrate, or varying basic sulphates that are 
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much like the hydrates in appearance. 
attacks iron, 

Pe (80,3 + Fe = 
forming ferrous sulphate. 
if the solution is hot, 

The amount of free sulphuric acid in the mine water 
depends upon the purity of the water that acts upon 
the FeS,, and upon the extent to which the resulting 
ferrous sulphate is oxidized. As shown in reaction (2), 
water containing oxygen produces SO,, half of which 
appears as ferrous sulphate and half as free sulphuric 
acid. In the presence of sufficient oxygen half of the 
free acid combines to form ferric sulphate, as shown in 
reaction (3). The relative amounts of ferrous and ferric 
sulphates evidently depend then upon the extent to which 
the ferrous sulphate is oxidized. 

It must be understood that the reactions taking place 
in nature may not be so simple as those given as illus- 
trations. It is known that ferrous sulphate and sulphuric 


Ferric sulphate 


3FeSO, (7) 


This action is quite vigorous 





A CONCRETE DITCH OR SLUICE WHICH SHOWS THE 
EFFECT OF ACID WATER 


acid are formed from pyrite, oxygen and water, and the 
simple reactions show what may occur. But the water 
that acts on pyrite is not pure and the pyrite itself 
is associated with other substances so that many side 
reactions may take place, and we have no means of know- 
ing except in a general way what has occurred in any 
particular instance. 

In most cases the larger part of the iron sulphate 
has been oxidized to the ferric form and a corresponding 
amount of free acid has disappeared. In the absence of 
any reacting substances except pyrite, oxygen and water 
we may find in the form of free sulphuric acid from 
one-fourth to one-half of the sulphur of the pyrite. The 
iron sulphates are decomposed at boiler temperatures, 
so that the acid combined with iron is practically as 
harmful in a boiler as that which exists in the water in 
a free state. This is true also of aluminum sulphate. 

If the water contains alkalies or comes in contact with 
limestone these react with the free acid and with the iron 
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and aluminum sulphates, and the water is partly or wholly 


neutralized. 
H,SO, + Mon = CaSO, + H,0 + CO, 3) 
H,SO, + Call, eee 80) a 2H, O + 200, (9) 
i 3CaC0O, + 31,0 _ 
(10) 


Fe,(SO,) : 
2Fhe(OH), + 3CaSO, + 3C0, 

Thus it is possible for part or all of the acid to dis- 
appear from its active forms and become bound with 
calcium as calcium sulphate. If all the SO, unites with 
calcium, the acid properties of the water will disappear 
and it will not be corrosive, but hard. 

Acidity or alkalinity is determined by the use of indi- 
cators, substanees whose colors are different in the 
presence of acids and alkalies. The most familiar of 
these is litmus, a vegetable coloring matter that is red 
in acid solutions and blue in alkaline solutions. This 
substance cannot be said to have a distinct neutral color, 
as red and blue litmus papers largely retain their colors 
in neutral solutions. Some indicators pass through a 
color change that indicates neutrality. Methyl red is 
yellow in alkaline solutions, has a brownish tinge in 





LOWER END OF CEMENT-LINED DITCH ATTACKED 
BY MINE WATER 


neutral solutions and is pink in acid solutions. It shows 
free sulphuric acid and sulphates of iron and aluminum. 

Methyl orange is commonly used for estimating 
acidity. It shows free sulphuric acid only. Phenol- 
phthalein shows free sulphuric acid, sulphates of iron and 
aluminum and free carbonic acid. If the water is acid, 
no carbonates or bicarbonates can be present, though 
some CQ, resulting from their reaction with sulphuric 
acid or sulphates may remain. If the CO, is removed 
by boiling, the sulphuric acid, free and combined with 
iron and aluminum, will be shown, 

From the results obtained with methyl orange and 
phenolphthalein it is possible to determine how much 
acid is free and how much combined. However, CO, 
is not readily driven out completely and for delicate 
work it is best, to evaporate the water to dryness and 
dissolve the residue in distilled water. It is commonly 
assumed, however, that the CO, has been driven off when 
boiling temperature is reached, and most analyses are 
performed in this way. 

The following analyses are given for the purpose of 
showing what may be found in mine waters. They illus- 
trate also the great differences in character that accom- 
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pany different conditions. Sample No. 13 is from a mine 


in southern Illinois. 
Grains per Gal. 


Calcium carbonate (CaCQOs) ......... As ac 7.25 
Calcium sulphate, (CaSOps Goi ee eerste ee 18.34 
Magnesitim carbonates(Me COs bain ace siete 5.29 
Sodium sulphate, (NasSOs) 0. ace cea arene 40.11 
Sodium) chloride= (Na Cli ian ave noes ie een eee 201.48 
Sodium carbonate (Na,COs) a ndtaters e eveleler el Vesdiowe omens 10.44 


It is evident that this is an alkaline saline water and 
that it does not contain the immediate products of the 
oxidation of pyrite. In fact, it is not a “mine water” 
in the’ sense in which this expression is often used, 
meaning a water charged with products of pyrite 
oxidation. It is a natural saline alkaline water that has 
found its way into a mine. Some of the sulphates, 
however, may have been formed by the reaction of 
sulphuric acid with the alkalies of the water. This water 
is treated and used in boilers. 

Sample No. 2 is from western Pennsylvania. It is 
from a low sulphur region, but from an old mine with 
large underground drainage so that there is abundant 
opportunity for the oxidation of pyrite. The average 
amount pumped is about 4,000,000 gal. per day. 


Grains per Gal. 





Silica (SiQ2g) "severe wts-cus ete etemetetet rate tates et ere eee Bra b 
Ferrous iron (6 5 se hes eile eiteersle nt etensie eset eee 0.36 
Ferric iron 18.65 
Aluminum 6.48 
Caleolum, ©.ic. Soo tercteies eiece cinerea ally ea ks) 
Magnesium 4.61 
Sodium “es ..e see 1.23 
Potassium : 0.10 
Total sulphate, (SOz) aii el one ete ee 161.16 
Free sulphuric acid (usSOn) seein ee eee 16.15 


It is apparent that nearly all the iron has been 
changed to the ferric condition, showing that there has 
been opportunity for almost complete oxidation in which 
a considerable part of the free acid has been combined 
(reaction 3). Probably calcium and magnesium sul- 
phates have also been formed from the carbonates. The 
free acid carried out in this water in 24 hours amounts 
to about 4.6 tons. 

Another mine in the same district gave water of the 
following composition : ; 

Grains per Gal. 


Sodium chloridesGNac) ieee aes eee o: bshdge fartaaretes 2.59 
Sodium sulphate (GNasS@a) a ace eres eens 10.34 
Calcium sulphate (€asO.))> ene oe eee 32.05 
Magnesium ‘sulphate, (MsSOmn...:. osteo een 22.09 
Silica (SiOg): °s5.ccised bargain) cee neers Geneon eee me 230 
Iron and aluminum (FesO3 and AlsOs)........... 51.54 
Tron (FeO). ... ec QReh eed eee Saree re eae ee 16.50 
Sulphates (SOs) ®ssar Sastiueahereienee i tee eit eee 93.44 
Free sulphuricsacidGH-S Oper iene ee 213.50 


This is an extremely acidulous water and is discharged 
in great quantities so that the amount of sulphuric acid 
carried by it is large. 

Two waters from: anthracite districts gave the follow- 
ing analyses: 

c— Appearance —, 
Yellow’ Black* 


Grains per Gal. 


Oxides of iron and aluminum (FeO; 


TUE OLY EPAEEMIS SEIS) Sic Sr OF Sockets WOR G. Waa Sodan 486 280 
Lime (CaQ) °2a 2 hside crecspetenst imei a kere annem tenn 195 176 
Magnesia “(MeO)) Riehl ene ere nee eee 202 140 
Free acidity (calculated as sulphuric acid, 

TAS Og) sss eS RR ene ee 152 118 
Total acidity (calculated as sulphuric acid, 

ts] O70 MNOS EIS Osi Ss Ao Sein. Om GS anctoo 4 ,097 343 
Total sulphuric acide a(S @s) nee scmmis iterates 1,410 754 
Total solids’ in solutiommenee cyanea 2,963 1,401 


*Black color due to coal dust. 

The free acidity was found by titration with methyl 
orange, the total acidity by titration with phenol- 
phthalein. The total sulphuric acid (SO,) includes that in 
free acid and decomposable salts, and also that combined 
in neutral salts, such as sodium, calcium and magnesium 
sulphates. 

These analyses, with the exception of that of alkaline 
water from southern Illinois, show large quantities of 
sulphuric acid and decomposable salts of that acid. The 
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sulphates of iron and aluminum have little effect on 
iron while the water is cold, but they are corrosive if 
introduced into a boiler as they are decomposed and 
the acid is set free to attack the metal while the iron 
and aluminum are precipitated as hydrates. This pre- 
cipitation does not take place in water containing much 
free acid, but readily occurs in that containing little or 
no free acid. 

The free sulphuric acid readily attacks iron and it is this 
that necessitates the use of wood-lined or bronze pumps 
and wood pipe. That mine water will affect cement is 
shown by the accompanying illustrations, which show part 
of a ditch used to carry mine water and prevent the con- 
tamination of a stream used for boiler supply. The 
lower end of the ditch is lined with cement and the picture 
shows that this has been somewhat attacked. 

In some cases it becomes desirable to remove from 
the water the corrosive substances that it carries and 
which, as we have seen, are free sulphuric acid and 
sulphates of iron and aluminum. The free sulphuric 
acid can most readily be removed by neutralization with 
an alkali. The three common commercial alkalies that 
are cheap enough to be considered are soda ash (crude 
sodium carbonate), lime and limestone. Of these soda 
ash acts most rapidly because it is readily soluble. The 
substances formed by its reaction with sulphuric acid 
are sodium sulphate and carbon dioxide. Though cheap 
this reagent is too expensive to be used in large quanti- 
ties, 


Lime Berna Less Sotuste Acts SLOWER THAN 
Sopa ASH 


Lime acts more slowly than soda ash because it is 
much less soluble, but as it becomes finely divided as 
soon as it is slacked, a large surface is presented and 
its action is sufficiently rapid for use in some cases; 
calcium sulphate is formed by the reaction. Lime is 
quite largely used in the treatment of water for boiler 
purposes and sometimes in the purification of water for 
domestic use. When the water is to be used for boiler 
feeding it is necessary as far as possible to remove the 
calcium sulphate formed by the use of soda ash, which 
precipitates the calcium as a carbonate. 

The cheapest of the three alkalies mentioned is lime- 
stone, but its action is slow unless it is finely pulverized. 
It is this substance that is responsible for most of the 
natural neutralization of acid waters. In order that its 
action may be effective it is necessary that the deposit 
of iron compounds on the surface of the stone be removed, 
otherwise the underlying limestone will be so protected 
from the action of the water that neutralization will 
proceed but slowly. It is this fact that makes it im- 
practical to neutralize a highly polluted water by merely 
allowing it to flow over limestone; calcium sulphate is 
formed, as when lime is employed. 

The sulphates of iron and aluminum can be removed 
by the same means that prove effective in. the case of 
free acid. Ferrous sulphate, iron and aluminum can 
be precipitated as hydrates, or basic sulphates of un- 
certain composition. The exact form of the precipitate 
probably depends principally upon the composition of 
the water, the concentration, the amount of alkali used 
and the temperature. 

The neutralization of water is at present an uncom- 
pensated expense, but it is worth while to see what 
possibilities exist for obtaining substances of commercial 
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value. We have seen that the corrosive substances in 
the mine water are principally free sulphuric acid and 
sulphates of iron and aluminum. Sulphuric acid is one 
of the most widely used chemicals and has so many ap- 
plications that its market is stable. The only practical 
way to get it out of the water, however, involves the 
formation of substances that have little commercial value 
and from which the sulphuric acid cannot be recovered 
economically. 

In the case of the sulphates of iron and aluminum it 
is different. When the free acid is neutralized, the iron 
and aluminum sulphates are precipitated as basic sul- 
phates, the composition of which in any particular case 
it is impossible to give. It is known that they contain 
the metal, OH and SO,. By drying and calcining this 
precipitate the sulphuric acid can be driven off and re- 
covered. Sulphuric acid is so cheap that this process 
would not be commercially profitable, but the value of 
the acid obtained would partly or wholly defray the cost 
of treatment and might make it possible to purify water 
that otherwise could not be treated. 

The other substances to be considered are the sulphates 
of iron and aluminum. Commonly, the aluminum is 
much less in amount than the iron and while aluminum 
sulphate has a value it could not be separated from the 
iron without prohibitive expense. The iron has two 
known uses and it is possible that others may be devel- 
oped. In the first place ferric hydrate, properly prepared, 
is used to remove H,S from manufactured gas. The 
precipitate obtained by neutralizing mine water ought to 
be useful for this purpose. The substances now most 
employed for the process in this country are natural iron 
oxides made from certain ores and artificial iron oxides, 
which are made by rusting iron borings and turnings. 
Some purifier imported from Europe has been made 
by a process of precipitation from solution. Many 
hundreds of tons are used in this country annually. Good 
oxide is worth from $6 to $8 per ton. 


PRECIPITATED IRON MicHtT Br USED As A PIGMENT 


The other use it seems possible to make of this pre- 
cipitated iron is that of pigment. Immense quantities 
of iron oxides are used as pigments for various purposes. 
Some of this is natural and some artificial. Its value 
depends upon its color and freedom from impurities. 
The highest priced of all these oxides is rouge. This 
is used for polishing powder because of its freedom from 
foreign substances or hard particles that would cause 
scratching. 

The precipitate of basic iron sulphates can be calcined 
and the substance left after driving off the sulphuric 
acid from water will be ferric oxide. Its purity of course 
will depend upon the method of precipitation, which will 
largely govern the amount of calcium sulphate contained 
in the precipitate. The color produced depends upon 
the purity and the method of calcination. There seems 
to be no reason why it should not be possible to produce 
in this way a desirable pigment. 

The field of chemistry in the treatment of mine water 
has heretofore been studied almost entirely from one 
viewpoint, that of prevention of damage to pipes, pumps 
and boilers. It seems probable however that it will be 
found worth while to investigate it with the view of 
discovering the least expensive methods of removing the 
undesirable substances and of learning what valuable 
products can be produced. 
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Recollections of a Manager 


Once a month all the company’s superintendents gath- 
ered at my office to compare notes and to give and receive 
suggestions. At these meetings almost invariably one of 
the superintendents had some remark to make about 
trouble experienced in getting competent men to fill 
vacancies, and between us we finally came to the conclu- 
sion that it was up to us to devise a plan that would in- 
spire our men to educate themselves for advancement. 

I have always been able to pick up suggestions from a 
study of statistics, so I had my secretary prepare a list 
showing promotions that had been made from the ranks 
in each of our camps during the two preceding years. A 
little study of the statement revealed the fact that a pro- 
motion from the ranks in any camp was generally followed 
by one or two more, and I took that to indicate that the 
first man by his example suggested the possibilities to 
the ones who later on followed in his footsteps. That 
being true, the problem of getting men to make the most 
of their opportunities seemed to be largely a matter of 
inspiring them by example. 

At the next superintendents’ meeting, I passed around 
the list that my secretary had prepared and mentioned the 
conclusion that I had drawn from it; the superintendents 
almost to a man voiced their agreement with my views. 
Not only that, but most of them recalled instances in their 
own experiences that argued for the correctness of the 
conclusion, and they took delight in relating them. 
Truth is, the meeting developed into a sort of experi- 
ence meeting in which each one present had something 
to say. 

So far so good; but how were we to profit by our 
discovery ? 

A marked copy of a weekly paper that happened to lie 
on my desk, containing an account of a mine foreman’s 
promotion at one of our mines, gave us the suggestion 
that was finally adopted. We decided to issue an em- 
ployees’ weekly in which promotions and success stories 
actually gathered in our different camps should be fea- 
tured. Every time a man in the company’s employ gained 
a promotion by overcoming obstacles, the men in seven 
mining camps would learn all the particulars and be 
inspired by the feat—as matters stood, only the men in 
one camp took notice. 

After a little discussion of the possibilities every one 
became enthusiastic, and we decided to lose no time in 
launching the paper. In fact we made hfe miserable for 
the publisher who printed the first issue, because he could 
not get it out fast enough to cope with our impatience. 

Five issues, however, used up all the success stories that 
could be told in the past tense about our men, and by 
the time copy was in the printer’s hands for the seventh 
issue all the editors—myself included—were in despair; 
it seemed as if things were happening at the rate of half 
a column each week while we required twelve as a 
minimum. 

Finally, we decided to announce in the eighth number 
that the paper would be discontinued with the current 
issue. At the last minute we found that we had nothing 
to put on the last page of that issue, but there was no 
help for it. Imagine our surprise then, to find when the 
paper came from the press, this maxim printed in large 
letters across the page—* ’Tis not in mortals to command 
success.” Our publisher had come to our assistance. 
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Motor-Operated Stoker 


Stoker engines are usually not well attended and are 
so located that the dust and oil mingle in a sticky mass 
which makes the engine hard to clean, says F. F. Seng- 
stock in Power. Our chief has substituted a motor drive 
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DAMPER REGULATOR OPERATED SPEED 
CONTROL 


located outside of the boiler-room wall and driving a shaft 
in turn belted to the chain-grate countershaft. The speed 
regulator is connected to an arm of the damper regulator 
by a rod, as shown in the illustration. This operates the 
erates more satisfactorily than the steam engine and re- 
quires but little attention. 


Byproduct Coke Producers’ 
Meet Detroit 


The Byproduct Coke Producers’ Association of Amer- 
ica met at the Detroit Athletic Club’s palatial head- 
quarters, Detroit, Mich., on Oct. 20 and 21, as the guests 
of the Semet-Solvay Co. This meeting constituted the 
third quarterly session of the association, which was first 
formed at Chicago in January of the present year, the 
second meeting having been held in July at Boston. 

The main business of the association at the meeting 
was to hear the report of a standardization committee 
that had been appointed to formulate a scale of sizes for 
domestic byproduct coke. This matter took up much of 
the time at the two sittings on the mornings of both 
days occupied by the session. 

The persons present at the meeting were most com- 
pletely representative of the byproduct industry, both 
from a producing and marketing point of view, those 
participating including: 

J. D. Forrest, of Indianapolis, Ind., president; W. H. Ball, 
Syracuse, N. Y., vice-president; W. J. Lavelle, Boston, Mass., 
secretary-treasurer; C. D. Caldwell, of Chicago, Ill.; N. Ander- 
son, of New York; J. A. Curtis, of Detroit, Mich.; Paul N: 
Bogart, of Terre Haute, Ind.; F. W. Miller, of Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Paul Roberts, of Detroit, Mich.; J. L. Mackenson, of Chicago, 
Ill.; Charles C. Marvel, of Syracuse, N. Y.; George E. Crosby, 
Jr., of Cincinnati, Ohio; F. C. Atwill, of Chicago, Ill.; Parker 
H. Woods, of St. Louis, Mo.; J. A. Ballard, of Detroit, Mich.; 
J. A. Galligan, of Chicago, Ill.; H. L. Nickerson, of Boston, 
Mass.; C. N. Turner, of Milwaukee, Wis.; J. C. Layne, Jr., of 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Carroll Miller, of Aurora, Ill.; S. Weiss, of 
Detroit, Mich.; C. H. Jenkins, of Chicago, Ill, and T. V. Salt, 
of McKeesport, Penn. 

The guests were royally treated by their Detroit hosts, 
a banquet with speech making being given on Friday, 
Oct. 20. It is expected that in accord with the expressed 
approval of the meeting the next session will be held in 
Milwaukee, Wis. The date is not settled, but in accord 
with the bylaws it must take place early in January. 
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Safety im CokKe-Oven 
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By K. M. Burrt 





SYNOPSIS—The writer shows that at a plant 
where the safeguards are more than ordinarily 
complete the accidents in what he terms hand labor 
comprise 35 per cent. of the whole casualty rate. 
He therefore advocates permanent employment, 
education and selection of workmen, He outlines 
some of the safeguards peculiar to his plant. 





The United States Bureau of Mines has issued a report 
on the coke-oven accidents in the United States during 
the year 1915. The figures for the byproduct ovens are 
based on information from 38 different plants. For the 
year 1915 it shows that—of the total number of men 
employed—almost 17 per .cent. were injured and even 
speaks of that discreditable record as being a gratifying 
decrease from the record of the years 1913 and 1914. 

I know that many plants will be anxious to have it 
known that their rates are much lower. At our coke 
plant at Gary the accident rate is about one-third that of 
the industry as a whole, and we feel that even that rate 
is too high and we are trying hard to reduce it. 

The liability to injury at coke plants is not great. 
Outside of the shops there is comparatively little moving 
machinery connected with coke-oven operations. This 
may be the reason why at some plants they think 
when they have installed the usual mechanical safeguards 
they have done all that is required of them. Apparently 
the managements conclude that, as coke making is essen- 
tially a hand-labor operation, the safety of the workman 
depends entirely on himself. Thus limiting the field of 
their efforts the managers Have not done all that could 
be done to prevent accidents. 

In order to supply some of the much-needed data on 
the causes of byproduct-plant injuries, I have made an 
analysis of the records of our own plant, which employs 
between eight and nine hundred men and has a byproduct 
department in which benzol is recovered. This analysis 
gives the percentage of causes as follows: 


CAUSATION OF ACCIDENTS AT BYPRODUCTS PLANT OF 
ILLINOIS STEEL CO. 

















Hand Labor Falls 
ara ake 17.47 Slipping or tripping on 
pipout Gee ahoos ape eaiss 7.23 the ground level...... 17.88 
About the coal-handling Slipping or tripping 
Gepartment ........... 4.82 above Sroundi.)..tnamere 6.02 
About the byproduct de- From ladders, scaffolds, 
PSABUINOTLE fo = sis. coe 6s oes 3.61 @UGI hide cial diewete netic ohreret ena 2.41 
About the coke-handling ie Into unprotected holes.. 0.60 
department ........... 2. rast 
35.54 Particles in the Eye 
Er omawil Gee eee eee 11.44 
GENS From tools or work..... 0.60 
Steam and hot water.... 7.83 
About charging holes... Hee, 12.04 
Me CETICIU Yow ss. dt. os Eee ae 2. Machinery 
fiot tar, lime, etc.......: 1.80 : 
«| i ‘gn About batteries): s.aaetree 3.01 
Pegs enddampers 150 About “byproducts “de> 
Sdoors of ove = Wee ‘9 partments. .ch eee oe , 
Bee gects Of Ovens: pad About Shops) avo ee rl 
sa 6.63 
Railroad Falling material ....... 0.60 
About engines or cars.. 2.41 Miscellaneous .......... 4.82 


Thus hand-labor accidents head the lst. All authori- 
ties agree that these are virtually all due to carelessness. 





*Address delivered before the National Safety Council, Iron 
and Steel Sectional Meeting, Friday, Oct. 20, at Detroit, Mich. 


+Safety inspector, Illinois Steel Co., Gary, Ind. 


A large percentage of injuries were burns of one kind or 
another. Of course this is to be expected. 

Investigation showed, however that practically every 
injury due to burns would have been prevented had a 
proper amount of care been used. In fact, with the ex- 
ception of the injuries to eyes due to flying particles, I 
was convinced that at least 90 per cent. of the accidents 
were due to lack of care on the part of the injured work- 
men or to careless acts of others. In this connection it 
is proper to state that our plant has been very active in 
its efforts to make conditions as safe as possible. I hope 
it will be understood that this statement is not made in 
a spirit of self-praise nor of criticism of other plants. It 
is made only as a possible explanation of the fact that 
the statement of causes shows such a low percentage of 
accidents due to machinery. 


SoME INTERESTING PROVISIONS FOR SAFETY 


At the risk of seeming to give more importance to the 
matter of mechanical safeguarding than its relative im- 
portance merits, it may be well to mention a few of the 
provisions for safety at this plant. At the coal-unloading 
station derails are used to prevent the bumping of cars on 
which unloading crews are working. As it is necessary 
for men at times to poke down the coal in the cars, steel 
platforms are provided at the sides of the tracks from 
which much of this work can be done. These furnish 
a safe and easy way by which men may be enabled to get 
onto and into cars. Cables are stretched acrcss the hop- 
pers. As the cables are not rigid, they allow the coal 
to pass through readily and at the same time accomplish 
their purpose of preventing men from falling into these 
fuel pockets. 

Wrenches for use in opening the doors of the hopper 
cars are so made that when the ratchet dog is released 
and the pressure of coal upon the doors causes the 
shaft to spin, the wrench automatically releases. Open 
lights are not allowed in the crusher buildings or in the 
coal-conveyor inclosures. Provision is made by which 
the snapping of an electric switch at any of a number of 
convenient places will at once stop the conveyor. 

On the ovens the larry cars are equipped with fenders 
and automatic bells. The operator’s cab is located so 
that he always has an unobstructed view ahead. The 
chutes on the cars are so constructed that, when charg- 
ing, a hinged extension swings into place. This reduces 
to a minimum the amount of coal spilled around the 
charging hole. The lidsmen wear leggings, use a long- 
handled hook for removing lids, a long-handled broom for 
sweeping spilled coal into the ovens and they are of 
course instructed to work always on the windward side 
of the charging hole. 

The walks on both the pusher and coke sides of the 
ovens are wide. ,The coke is not quenched at the ovens 
but is taken in transfer cars to a quenching station so in- 
closed that the steam generated is carried upward, thus 
reducing the number of accidents that are due to steam- 
obstructed vision. 

These are but a few of the mechanical safeguards. 
Stairways, walks, railings, gear-guards and other usual 
safety provisions are, of course, also provided. 
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As it is shown that coke-oven accidents are not due to. 


lack of physical protection, the conclusion is obvious that 
men employed in coke-oven operations must be very care- 
less or they would not have so many accidents. This 
carelessness must result either from the character of the 
men which labor conditions compel us to employ or from 
the fact that the laborers lack proper education in the art 
of providing for this safety. 

Now it is true that the work about the ovens is mostly 
of a routine nature. It does not require any special 
training or skill; therefore there is a large percentage of 
unskilled labor employed. At the same time the work 
is dirty and, about the ovens, it is hot and unpleasant 
especially in the summer months. Largely as a result of 
these conditions the percentage of changes in the operat- 
ing force is high. Accident rates in industry are always 
high whenever and wherever there is a large percentage 
of newly employed men. Safety in coke-oven operations 
must accordingly begin with the employment of the men. 
The duty of the foremen in this regard cannot be too 
strongly stated, and moreover, care in the selection of 
men can be made a great factor in assuring the perma- 
nence of the working force. 

Of course the plants should be made safe as far as 
mechanical safeguards and safe working conditions will 
assure such safety. At the same time it is impossible 
to give too much attention to working conditions that 
affect the welfare and comfort of the men. As a sug- 


gestion along these lines I would call attention to the 


excessive heat on the top of the ovens. It comes largely 
from the stand pipes. I believe that it would be well to 
insulate them so that the amount of heat radiated would 
be reduced to a minimum. Water closets, urinals, wash 
and locker rooms and shower baths should be provided. 
They should be convenient, light and well ventilated and 
above all should be kept clean. The mere providing of 
sanitary equipment is not sufficient; it should always be 
maintained in a manner to make it attractive and in- 
viting. In short one of the best ways to assure a perma- 
nent force is to make conditions as comfortable and at- 
tractive as possible. 


How Sarety CoMMITTEES INCULCATE SAFETY 


Above all things every effort should be exerted to edu- 
eate the workman into habits of caution. It is indis- 
pensable that every workman should be carefully in- 
structed by his foreman regarding his work and the 
dangers attached to it. It is particularly necessary that 
the foreman should give complete instructions in safety 
to the non-English speaking workmen and that he should 
take pains to assure himself that the men fully under- 
stand and appreciate what they have been told. He should 
insist that each man under him do his work as he has 
been instructed to do it. He should be held responsible 
for every accident that occurs to his men and should thor- 
oughly understand that he will be called upon to explain 
all such accidents. An effective means of education is 
that afforded by safety committees. But though such or- 
ganizations are active the foreman should never be per- 
mitted to forget his personal responsibility. 

The most important function of the safety committee 
is to spread the gospel of safety, to impress upon each 
man that he must be careful at all times, that he must 
think and act safety. I believe that the most good can 
be secured by meetings held with groups of workmen. 
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There cannot be too many of these meetings. It is highly 
important that written reports be made of each meeting, 
as from these records much information may be obtained 
which is of value to others. Most important, however, is 
the psychological effect on the man making the report. 
He is naturally anxious to state something of interest and 
to show that he is doing good work. This almost inevita- 
bly results in his noticing dangers which he would proba- 
bly overlook if he were not given the responsibility of 
reporting as to the safety of the plant. 

The committeemen must be impressed with the frank- 
ness and sincerity of the management. The keynote of 
safety committee work must be “enthusiasm.” No man 
can be enthusiastic in any work unless he believes it is 
right. There must be no doubt of it in his mind. Com- 
mittees should work with the spirit of codperation. Hach 
member should be made to feel that he must plan and 
work for the prevention of accidents because it is right 
for him to be his “brother’s keeper,” and not because he 
expects any reward other than the satisfaction given by 
the doing well of a good work. Nevertheless he must be 
made to feel that the eyes of his operating superiors are 
on him and that his efficiency in getting safety results 
will please his boss. 


CoOPERATION OF HEAD OF PLANT ESSENTIAL 


As to the attitude of the operating head of the plant 
it is absolutely necessary that he put all the power of his 
position and all the force of his personality behind the 
demand for accident prevention. If he is inclined to 
delegate safety work to others and is not willing to take 
an active personal interest in it, the results are sure to 
be disappointing. A safety-first movement without the 
push of the superintendent continually behind it is like 
a watch without a mainspring. 

We have a good safety committee in our coke-oven de- 
partment, which, as it is a big organization, has a large 
number of foremen. ‘There is a general safety committee 
which meets once a week. It is a sort of ways and means 
committee. ‘It held 59 meetings during the first nine 
months of this year. The day following the meetings of 
this committee there is a meeting of what is called the 
Booster Committee. This committee consists of foremen. 
They discuss conditions, especially considering the mat- 
ters to which their attention has been called by the gen- 
eral committee. They decide what shall be talked about 
in the meetings with the workmen. Each booster—during 
the week—gets together the members of his group. The 
groups consist of from 5 to 10 workmen who are selected 
because of their ability to talk to the men. Lach 
booster instructs the members of his group and these 
in turn hold meetings with the other workmen. This is 
a sort of an endless-chain scheme and works most suc- 
cessfully. There were 2,696 of these meetings, of which 
written reports were made, during the first nine months 
of this year. 

Education in safety naturally begins with telling men 
of things to be avoided—with instructions as to the safe 
way of working. But there is a broader field for this 
work. It is the duty of those who, either by endowment 
of nature or through better opportunities of education or 
training, have superior reasoning powers to teach those 
less fortunate to think for themselves, to induce them to 
exercise their own powers of observation and to encourage 
them to develop and use their own reasoning powers. 
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Standard Plugs 


A contribution to the discussion of the Mining Elec- 
trical Engineers of the West of Scotland, on the Stand- 
ardization of Switchgear, was submitted in the form of a 
letter by W. A. Logan, of the Diamond Coal Cutter Co., 
of Wakefield. He said: “By the standardizing of trailing- 
cable plugs a difficulty would be removed while incon- 
venience and loss of time would be saved. At present it 
is customary at a colliery to have a trailing cable for 
each type of machine, but one or two cables would meet 
the case if a standard plug were adopted. From the point 
of view of the makers, however, there are difficulties in 
the way. 

“Where a colliery has a few machines all of one type, 
and a new one is supplied with the standard plug, it 
means that either all the machines and gate-end boxes 
must be altered or a spare cable kept for the new machine. 
I do not think it is good practice, especially with a cab- 
type cable, to have two different plugs fitted to it, as it 
means the cable cannot be changed end for end. 

“Another point is that makers would have to standard- 
ize the actual locking pin of the plug, even though 
the mechanism for actuating the same was different. As 
makers of motor cars design their engines to have stand- 
ard ignition plugs, it seems quite reasonable that the 
same could be applied to the trailing-cable plugs of coal 
cutters and gate-end boxes.” 

ws 
Wastefulmess in Great Britain 


Sir William Garforth’s remarks at the opening of the 
sixty-fourth general meeting of the Institution of Mining 
Engineers of Great Britain, show that the coal industry 
and the coal-using industries of the British Isles are 
almost as prodigal as those of the United States in the 
waste of coal. 

He stated that though the distillates of coal were 
essential to many industries, only about 20 per cent. of 
the output of Great Britain was at present carbonized. 
The whole of the tar, ammonia and benzol contained in 
the remaining 80 per cent. was therefore lost. The time 
has now arrived when coal should no longe > ~ecarded 
as a fuel. 

While 20 per cent. of the whole British coat ouput 
is carbonized, Sir William Garforth stated that 5,000,000 
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tons a year of this output is coked in beehive ovens with 
a total loss of byproducts. This quantity alone represents 
a loss to the nation of 70,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, 
250,000 tons of tar and 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 gal. of 
benzol, all of which could be saved if the coal were dis- 
tilled in byproduct ovens. 

But even when the coal is thus carbonized much 
fuel value is still wasted, for of 7,000 million cubic 
feet of gas available annually only a small portion is 
being utilized, whereas by arranging for the supply of 
gas to neighboring collieries, steel works and power com- 
panies these heat values might be saved. 

There is also a heavy waste in the mineral underground. 
Pillars of coal are left between estates and for the sup- 
port of reservoirs and railroads, and often the coal loss 
is of greater importance than the loss that would be 
entailed to property by the extraction of the mineral. 
It is to be hoped that the Government of Great Britain 
will intervene to prevent such unnecessary losses in the 
deeper mines. The Advisory Council for Research should 
be able to provide for such codperation of industrial forces 
that losses of the kind described might largely be 
eliminated. 


cS 
New York Central Embargoes 


The following embargoes are now in effect on bitumin- 
ous and anthracite coal to local and New England points, 
as placed by the New York Central Railroad Co. (east 
of Buffalo) and its New England connections: 

1. To points on or via the Boston & Maine R.R. 
via Schenectady, D. & H. Co., and Mechanieville, N. Y., 
except when for Boston & Maine R.R. supply. 

2. To points on or via Boston & Maine R.R. when re- 
ceived from D. & H. Co. at Mechanicville, N. Y., except 
coal consigned to and for the use of the Boston & Maine 
R.R. and the United States Government. 

3. To or for account of certain consignees on or via 
Boston & Maine R.R. 

4. To or for account of certain consignees on or via 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. 

5. When sent for reconsignment to Mechanicville, 
N. Y.; Rensselaer, N. Y.; Rotterdam Junction, N. Y.; 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Troy, N. Y.; West Albany, N. Y., and 
West Albany Transfer, N. Y. 
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Coembines 


By J. F. Ketiock Brown* 





SYNOPSIS—A discussion of the feasibility of 
organizing a central selling combine and some re- 
sults in other countries where this scheme has been 
tried. The Transvaal organization has only been 

in operation at intermittent pervods, but the Ger- 

man Westphalian has been in continuous opera- 

tion for over 30 years. 
—<—<— 

In the competition recently arranged by Coal Age for 
the best suggestion for the improvement of the coal in- 
dustry, one of the interesting features of the published 
replies was the indication given that a number of cor- 
respondents appeared to be groping round the idea of 
a general selling bureau, or some similar organization, 
designed to promote coal sales and eliminate competition. 
The idea is practical and has been practiced elsewhere 
with success, but it has to be remembered that its success 
depends entirely upon the intensity of the industry’s 
troubles and upon a knowledge and an appreciation of 
the advantages that only experience can teach. In other 
words, it would require a severe upheaval of established 
customs before all coal operators could be brought to- 
gether on such subjects as restriction of outputs and the 
clearness of vision and equity of outlook that would be 
essential. 

To narrow the question, is the coal trade in such a 
hopeless condition that it would welcome a pr oposal which 
would probably limit outputs and then dictate to all 
operators W here and to what extent they can sell coal and 
the price of the sale? Having at one time undertaken 
to operate against such an association, as a single lone 
operator, I may be able to give an idea as to what it 
actually means and implies. 

The underlying idea of a combined organization 1s 
sound, but like many another sound proposal it can be 
misapplied. The basis of this system rests on the princi- 
ple that disjointed and disorganized efforts should give 
way to controlled action, while overproduction should be 
eliminated and the factors that give rise to such condi- 
tions should forthwith be corrected. This is one of the 
main platforms of the Socialist and codperation move- 
ments, and it has been the guiding principle in the evo- 
lution of the trust. 

The chief difference between these greatly diverging 
bodies appears to be mainly in the distribution of the 
vesultant savings. The Socialist believes that the balance 
should go to the governing power for the furtherance of 
national effort elsewhere; the codperative enthusiasts be- 
lieve in returning earnings in the form of dividends given 
to all participators in the movement, and the trust is 
much the same, but with a less equitable distribution. 
The first is supposed to be to the benefit of the people of 
the country as a whole, the second to a smaller proportion 
thereof, and the last to one or two men at the top of 
the tree. 
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It seems therefore that the establishment of any such 
bureau raises some large-sized questions that have not yet 
been seriously considered. The organized sale of coal im- 
plies some measure of price control, and the public might 
quite readily assume that a “trust” had been created. 
There are other interests upon which we are dependent 
for general prosperity that demand cheap coal in order to 
get along, and these interests are deserving of as much 
consideration as the coal industry. 

Hence it will be necessary for the coal men to concil- 
iate the coal-purchasing public and show them the 
necessity of this increase in price. This at once raises 
the question as to what the coal trade will consider a 
reasonable profit on operations. Obviously, it will not 
do to arrogantly assume the right to regulate the coal 
prices and arbitrarily raise them with the mere state- 
ment that it is necessary in order that the coal industry 
can live. It is only fair and just that the industry be 
prepared to make a frank statement of its costs and 
profits in order that the buyers may be satisfied there is 
no extortion. This looks like a difficult problem, but such 
associations have proved an economic success in other 
coal fields of the world. It is therefore of interest to 
know the conditions under which they began and are 
able to continue. 


THE TRANSVAAL CoAL OWNERS ASSOCIATION 


Differences exist between the methods employed, but the 
combines all appear to have developed from a long g period of 
severe competition, excessive overproduction and low prices. 
In South Africa the conditions were overproduction in a 
hmited internal market in which each operator was fight- 
ing desperately to hold his own. Round coal dropped 
below one dollar a ton, which is considerable in a country 
that mines perhaps only 50 per cent. of this grade of 
coal. The rest of the output—dross and “duff” waste— 
was unsalable and was dumped on the veldt. Apparently 
the struggle was to be continued until one or two of the 
stronger companies obtained a monopoly of the industry 
through the failure of the others. To avoid that, the sug- 
gestion was made that an association be formed to take 
over the marketing of the coal. 

This combine handles an output of some five million tons 
and has succeeded in increasing the price to over a dol- 
lar per ton. This provides a reasonable profit and at the 
same time effects a saving in sales expenses and in deliy- 
ery cost. In the beginning the total available market was 
estimated and a proportion allocated to each mine upon 
the basis of its production and past sales. Naturally, 
some mines had to put up with a reduction of output. 

The combine was organized under the name of the 
Transvaal Coal Owners’ Association and each of the 
mines interested subscribed for stock in proportion to its 
tonnage. The association became responsible for all coal 
sales, but did not take over any old contracts. These had 
been made at a low figure and were allowed to run out 
in due course. When the buyer wished to renew the con- 
tract it was referred to the combine, and since there was 
no competition it was able to obtain a higher figure. 
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The coal required was ordered from any colliery the 
association desired, provided of course that the fuel 
came up to the standard asked for. All the mines merely 
received orders to ship so much tonnage to certain con- 
sumers, and the association was billed with this tonnage 
at the prices fixed on. The combine is responsible for 
all collections. In the event of a colliery failing to de- 
liver the required quantity, the association makes it up 
from some other source, and a frequent failing in this 
respect leads to a reduction in the puke allotted to 
that company. 

As the quality varied considerably, ie coal was sold 
upon the basis of its calorific value, and the various 
mines were paid upon this basis. The expenses of the 
association were provided for by a small charge per ton 
of coal sold, and any profits made, as perhaps through a 
greater price than that offered the mines, was returned in 
the form of dividends on the stock. 

These are the principal features of the Transvaal Asso- 
ciation. It saved the coal trade for the time being at 
least, regulated the outputs to market conditions and 
effected economy in delivery by eliminating cross-freight- 
ing and a multiplicity of sales forces; and all this was 
accomplished without raising the price to such an ex- 
tent that interference with other industries was threat- 
ened. At the same time the life of the Transvaal and 
Natal associations has averaged only about three years, 
breaking down in about that time and continuing out of 
existence until conditions called for the formation of 
another syndicate. 


CoMPARISON WITH THE WESTPHALIAN SYNDICATE 


The Westphalian Syndicate is a much larger combine, 
being composed of seventy to seventy-five collieries mar- 
keting together 50,000,000 tons a year. The association 
is purely a selling organization, having only a nominal 
capital and holding no property. Each company is rep- 
resented on the board of the syndicate, and every half- 
year the tonnage is allotted to each mine, contracts com- 
monly being made between the syndicate and the buyer 
over five-year periods. The mine is charged a commission 
on the sale of the coal. Penalties are exacted from the 
mines for loss from poor coal and from the syndicate for 
inability to sell. The point of greatest interest about the 
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German organization is that it has existed for over thirty 
years without a break. 

These associations were developed from sheer necessity 
to remedy an intolerable state of affairs. Competition 
was killing the industry and the distress was so evident, 
that the public raised no serious objections to the in- 
crease in price, on the principle presumably that the value 
of the industry to the country was greater than any hard- 
ship imposed by costly fuel. The reason why one country 
has had continued success with this plan and the other 
only intermittent success, is probably due to the national 
characteristics, both human and natural. 

In Germany, where the people are more accustomed to 
industrial organization, they have not the same objec- 
tions that we might hay e, were our activities controlled 
in any way; they have also found that it is in many ways 
better to receive a steady price for the coal, since these 

conditions enable them to easily finance ahead. If you 
were to be told at the end of every half-year just how 
much coal you could sell at a fixed price during the fol- 
lowing six months, you would certainly consider that 
this had some very decided advantages. You would get 
rid of all guess work on the trend ‘of the markets, and 
you could estimate all your capital requirements with 
great accuracy. 

South Africa presents opposite features. There the 
individualistic idea is strongly developed. The country 
possesses some large operating companies, but the coal 
fields are in most aetrieiat easily mined. The seams are 
relatively thick, outcropping in many places, no large 
and complicated plants are needed, and relatively cheap 
native labor is utilized, so that a small mine can be started 
with a comparatively small investment. 

All this creates a difficult situation for the coal owners’ 
association. The large operators may be as ruthless as 
they please in trying to force out the small operators, but 
when the price of coal is rising this cannot be done. The 
Anglo-Saxon race demands freedom; it dislikes the 
thought of being oppressed by combines and associations, 
and so there are always buyers and operators doing their 
best to break up such syndicates, and if there are enough 
of them, the combine goes. In many ways these condi- 
tions exist in this country, only greatly magnified, 
owing to the multiplicity of the interests involved. 
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KOOI COAL CO.’S BAND, KOOI, WYO. A 20-TON GOODMAN MACHINE 
The company and its employees are proud of their Largest mine locomotive in Wyoming. | Doris Kooi, 
musical organization daughter of owner, in motorman’s seat 








KEYSTONE COAL LOADING MACHINE AT CLEMENS PIT, MAIN ENTRANCE TO OCEAN MINE OF CONSOLIDATION 
MINDEN MINES, MISSOURI COAL CO. IN MARYLAND 





STORES, OFFICHS AND BANK OF NEW RIVER & POCA- FIREPROOF SUBSTATION OF THE RALEIGH COAL 
HONTAS CONSOL. COAL CO., BERWIND, W. VA. AND COKE CO., AT RALHIGH, W. VA. 
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The BarracKkville Explosion 


A fatal explosion occurred at 12:35 p.m., Oct. 19, 
1916, at Mine No. 7 of the Jamison Coal and Coke Co. 
This mine is located about 114 mi. north of Fairmont, 
W. Va., on the Wheeling Division of the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. 


Mine No. 7 is one of the new openings in this region 
and operates in the Pittsburgh seam, which is reached by 
a series of shafts having a total depth of 309 ft. There 
is a main hoisting shaft and a manway shaft divided into 
three parts, the central division containing the hoisting 
cage, while the divisions on either side are airways. An 
additional air shaft, tipple, headframe and fan are of 
all-steel construction, and practically all the surface 
buildings are of brick and stone construction with tile 
roofing. The mine is electrically equipped, including 
some coal-loading machines. The tipple has a capacity of 
about 2,000 tons per day. The fan is built for exhausting 
air from the mine, which is known to generate some gas, 
and the miners are furnished with electric lamps of the 
latest design. 

Fortunately, at the time of the explosion the mine was 
idle, the occasion being a church holiday. Two elec- 
tricians, one motorman, five machine men and two day 
men make up the list of those known to have been inside, 
and all of these were killed, while two outside men who 
were working about the plant were more or less injured 
by the flying débris. 

The force of the explosion was great, being distinctly 
felt almost 2 mi. away, while the dense column of smoke 
that rose was seen at an even greater distance. The de- 
scription of the observed effects of the explosion is 
probably best given by eyewitnesses and is as follows: 

It seemed as if the world had blown up; the sky was 
black with débris and the earth rumbled in a fearful 
manner. To most observers it seemed as if there first 
came a terrific vibration and rumbling, while enormous 
quantities of material were thrown from the shaft mouth 
several hundred feet into the air. This was instantly 
followed by an enormous sheet of flame ejected from the 
shaft, the heat of which was intense. This flame was in 
turn cut off abruptly, and heavy black smoke continued 
to rise from the shaft for a period of several minutes. 

While the mine has no outlets except the shafts men- 
tioned, and the entire force of the explosion was there- 
fore much concentrated, it is still quite evident from the 
vibration and the wreckage that the explosion was of 
great force and must have covered a large portion of the 
mine if not the whole of it. The cages were blown into 
the top of the headframe and appear to be completely 
destroyed. The ground for several hundred yards around 
is littered with wood, torn chiefly from the partitions in 
the manway shaft, and other débris, while the tile roofs 
of all the buildings are completely riddled. In looking 
over this débris on the outside one is immediately im- 
pressed by the entire absence of coal dust, which seems 
to have been consumed either within the mine or imme- 
diately upon coming in contact with the outer air. 

There was no scarcity of volunteers for rescue work. 
In addition to the Jamison company’s organization, the 
Fairmont Fire Department was on the ground almost 
immediately, as was the helmet force of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., but nothing in the way of rescue work could 
be attempted at the time. During the afternoon the fan was 
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repaired and started, and reversed about 4 p.m. The 
same evening the United States Bureau of Mines rescue 
car, in charge of Chief Engineer L. M. Jones, arrived 
and the Government force immediately took charge of the 
rescue work. 

While no one present agreed with him, Chief Engineer 
Jones expressed the opinion that some of the men might 
still be alive, and about midnight a rescue party at- 
tempted to enter the mine. The shaft had not been 
repaired and it was necessary to go down in a temporary 
rig. Mr. Jones, leading his party, had advanced into the 
mine between three and four thousand feet when he 
suddenly signaled to his men to take him out and col- 
lapsed. The men made heroic efforts to get their leader 
out of the mine, but the débris over and around which 
they were obliged to work made progress extremely dif- 
ficult. 

Finally, finding that Mr. Jones was dead and they 
themselves were becoming rapidly exhausted, the men 
left the body and hurried to the foot of the shaft, from 
which point a fresh party immediately started and brought 
out the body. Although it was fully evident that Mr. 
Jones was dead before his body was abandoned by the 
first party, every possible effort was made on the surface 
to revive him with the lungmotor, but without success. 

After the death of Mr. Jones no further efforts were 
made to enter the mine, and every energy was devoted 
to repairing the shaft so that the regular cages, extra 
ones of which were on hand, could be put in operation. 
By Saturday night the guides had been replaced in the 
shaft and a cage was in operation, so that about 30 men 
were able to start work at the bottom of the shaft re- 
placing brattices. 

In the meantime an additional force of men had ar- 
rived, equipped with rescue outfits, both from the United 
States Bureau of Mines station at Pittsburgh and the 
rescue corps of the Frick Coal and Coke Co. A method 
of procedure was mapped out by which it was decided to 
reéstablish the ventilation by repairing the stoppings, 
keeping the helmet crews about 200 ft. in advance of the 
working parties. This plan is being carried out at 
present, and it will probably be Wednesday or Thursday 
before the work will be completed and the bodies re- 
covered. 

The body of one man was found close to the bottom of 
the shaft, by the first party that went down shortly after 
the explosion. The body of a second man was also found 
not far from the shaft, shortly after the permanent cage 
was placed in operation. The several rescue parties on 
entering the mine passed through the mine stable where 
they report seeing 27 dead horses and mules. The bodies 


of the two men so far recovered are terribly burned and 


mutilated. This describes the condition up to 6 p.m. 
Sunday night, Oct. 22. 

If Two or More Railroad Carlozds of Coal are to be rep- 
resented by one gross sample, and if the cars contain different 
amounts of moisture seemingly in excess of the maximum 
moisture content guaranteed, moisture samples should be 
taken separately from each car. If a single gross sample is 
to represent several days’ delivery, and if because of heavy 
intermittent rains there is a considerable difference in moist- 
ure content between each day’s delivery, and each contains 
moisture in excess of the maximum content guaranteed, then a 
special moisture sample should be taken representing each 
day’s delivery. Payment for the entire quantity on account 
of ash and B.t.u.—‘‘dry coal’—is determined from the analysis 
of the gross sample, but corrections on account of excessive 
moisture should apply to the particular car or day’s delivery. 
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By R. Dawson HAtu 





SYNOPSIS—The National Safety Council holds 
a most successful meeting at which the mining 
section is well represented. A new wniversal 
danger signal is adopted, and preparation is made 
to issue a series of loose-leaf bulletins on safety 
practices. B. F. Tillson, of the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., becomes chairman and H. G. Davis, W. A. 
Luce and W. Connibear are the vice-presidents for 
the ensuing year. 





The National Safety Council convention flooded the 
city of Detroit from Monday, Oct. 16, till Friday, 
Oct. 20. The meeting was far and away the largest 
which the Council has ever held. As a result it was hard 
to secure place at the hotels for many of the guests, 
even with all manner of makeshift provisions. 

On Monday the special committees held their executive 
sessions, the main business of the organization not 
commencing till the following morning, when Arthur T. 
Morey, of the Commonwealth Steel Co., the president of 
the council, occupied the chair. 

In the report of the president it was stated that though 
in 1913 there were only 40 members, there are now 
2,302; and the officials thus represented have charge of 
the safety and management of 3,500,000 workmen. 


Work oF Councit Is CoNTINUALLY EXPANDING 


He stated that the association received from dues 
alone an annual revenue of $48,000. It has no bills 
unpaid, and a small margin in the bank, though that 
result has been secured only by stringent economy and 
restricting the service to the members along lines 
which it was most important should be extended. 
Unfortunately, too much economy had been necessary, 
and Mr. Morey declared the National Safety Council 
dollar the hardest worked dollar he had ever seen. 

The work of safety has been extended through codpera- 
tion with the Department of Education at Washington, 
with the National Fire Prevention Association, the Boy 
Scouts, the American Museum of Safety and the public 
service commissions of the United States, and also by 
the absorption of the American Mine Safety Association 
and the formation of a Mining Section which is already 
doing splendid work. 

A loose-leaf bulletin service éntitled “An Informational 
Series of Safety Practices” has recently been started. 
The service will be extended by the regular distribution 
of loose leaves for binding purposes. It will not supply 
standards of safety because that is thought inadvisable, 
but it will show the nature of the hazards which 
safety engineers must meet. An attempt will probably 
be made to secure a distribution of Home Safety 
Bulletins, so as to interest the wives and the children 
of workers in industrial and other forms of safety, and 
for the purpose of cultivating in the minds of coming 
workers a sentiment in favor of care in the performance 
of any work in which they may later engage. 

R. W. Campbell, chairman of the Finance Committee, 
stated that there was $1,200 in the bank and $1,769 of 
unpaid dues—the latter figure proving by its moderate 


size that the organization is conducted on true business 
principles. It is expected that the Council will receive 
from dues about $60,000 during the coming year, and 
perhaps $75,000. 

In the afternoon a general round-table discussion was 
held on “Maintaining Interest in Accident Prevention,” 
the chairman being I. W. Forster, chief engineer of the 
Independence Inspection Bureau, Philadelphia, Penn. In 
the evening W. L. Chandler, the chairman of the sub- 
committee on the “Universal Danger Sign,” reported the 
outcome of the committee’s investigation into the visibility 
of signals, an inquiry which had been made with the 
idea of recommending to the members of the council a 
danger signal for use in all industries. 

An ingenious method of testing signals was shown in 
a darkened room, the signs being illuminated by a light 
the intensity of which could gradually be increased or 
diminished by manipulating the handle of a rheostat. 
In poor light there was found to be hardly any difference 
between red and black in the visibility of a surface so 
painted. It was found that ovals ‘such as are used in 
the standard sign adopted by the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Mines have a low visibility compared with signs 
of a diamond shape. 

It was noted that a square hung by one corner was 
more visible than one hung from two corners, and the 
eye seemed more easily able to distinguish a diamond 
where the horizontal diagonal was shorter than the 
vertical. As, however, this restricted the diameter of 
any superposed insignium of danger, and as such a sign 
was not in itself sufficiently distinctive, it was necessary 
to widen the horizontal diameter to, at least, a substantial 
equality with the vertical diameter. 

The red ball which has been so generally approved 
was superposed on the diamond square by the committee, 
and it brought out the’ lighter 
portions by its strong contrast 
almost as well as if really of black, 
which indeed in the darkness it 
closely resembles. The symbol 
recommended is an 11-in. square, 
placed as if suspended from one 
corner, with a red ball (disk) 8 
in. in diameter at the intersection 
of its diagonals and a black St. 
George’s cross along the diagonals 
of the square, the 114-in. arms of 
which reach but do not cross the red ball. For further 
definition a black border, which may be of any thickness 
from 14 in. upward, is added. The Ohio safety engineers 
approved the design but objected to its introduction, 
arguing that it might be ordered by the Public Service 
Commission and much expense might be incurred in the 
scrapping of all old signs. 

It was urged, on the other hand, that uniformity might 
more conveniently be sought now than later. Legislative 
difficulties are fewer now than they might be in years to 
come. It was suggested that the council furnish to 
members at a low price printed copies of the proposed 
sign, to be glued on sign boards and varnished so as 
to secure permanence. By resolution the executive com- 
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mittee was requested and empowered to copyright the 
design, if possible. It is expected that once it has 
been generally adopted its meaning will be as readily 
apprehended as that of the red cross. 

Sydney W. Ashe’s address on “Light and Its Relation 
to Danger Signs” then followed and was demonstrated 
by several experiments. Mr. Ashe is in charge of the 
Educational and Welfare Department of the General 
Electric Co. at Pittsfield, Mass, On the morning of 
the second day the mining, iron-and-steel, chemical, 
foundry, public-utilities and steam-railroad sections all 
held meetings, but in these columns attention will be 
exclusively given to the first. In the absence of H. M. 
Wilson, the chairman, B. F. Tillson, the vice-chairman, 
presided. The secretary, H. M. Wolflin, was represented: 
by Edward Steidle. Mr. Wolflin is now located in 
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of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the United States 
Department of Labor, argued that the actual time of 
miners ought to be ascertained as a basis on which to 
reckon the accident hazard. It was not enough to know 
the putative days worked, but the actual number of hours 
during which the miner is occupied underground. He 
said that certain operators had consented to compile 
the figures, though he admitted the matter was a difficult 
one where there were several openings by which the mine 
was entered. He urged that the compilation of statistics 
is really a productive work just as certainly as the 
swinging of a pick or the handling of a shovel. 

Prof. F. W. Sperr, professor of civil and mining engi- 
neering, Michigan College of Mines, advocated accident 
classification according to methods of mining, as such 
a classifying brought the real hazard and its outcome 





THE BANQUET OF THE NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL, ON OCT. 19, WAS ATTENDED BY 561 PERSONS 


California, and being somewhat indisposed was unable 
to make so long a journey. 

The reports of committees contained few matters of 
general interest. J. W. Paul, chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on standardization, advised the formation of 
several committees on that subject instead of the one 
all-embracing committee to which standardization has 
hitherto been delegated, but no action was taken. H. G. 
Davis, EK. E. Bach and C. E. Pettibone were appointed as 
a nominating committee. They decided to move up the 
officers in the order in which they now stood. Thus B. F. 
Tillson, mining engineer, New Jersey Zinc Co., Franklin 
Furnace, N. J., becomes chairman; H. G. Davis, district 
superintendent, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., 
Coal Department, becomes first vice-president; W. A. 
Luce, general superintendent, Ellsworth Collieries Co., 
second vice-president, and William Connibear, safety 
inspector, Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich., 
third vice president. 

Albert H. Fay then read his paper on “Accident 
Statistics,” emphasizing the need for uniformity in the 
recording of accidents. Dr. Royal Meeker, commissioner 


into suggestive juxtaposition. He stated that just as the 
time of exposure to accident was the undetermined factor 
in coal mining, in metal mining the information most 
needed and least available was the relation between the 
method of mining and the accident rate. H. D. Mason, 
of the Mine Safety Apphances Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., 
stated that the public was vitally interested in obtain- 
ing statistics on the number of fatalities caused by 
unlocked safety lamps. A. H. Fay said that, in a 
report shortly to be published by the Bureau, he hoped 
to cover this matter and enumerate the explosions 
occurring within the last five years, classifying them 
according to cause. 

Articles were read on “Mine Safety Signs and Signals,” 
by D. J. Parker and Edward Steidle, of the United 
States Bureau of Mines; on the “Qualifications of a Mine 
Foreman,” by J. W. Paul, consulting mining engineer 
of Pittsburgh, Penn.; on “Workmen’s Compensation and 
Its Effect on Safety in Mining,” by H. M. Wilson, of the 
Associated Companies, Pittsburgh, Penn.; and on the 
“Relation of Workmen’s Compensation Laws to the 
Accident-Prevention Movement,” by Dr. F. D. Patterson, 
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chief of the Division of Hygiene and Engineering, 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry, Harris- 
burg, Penn. 

In the discussion of the last two papers a member 
from Ontario declared that the introduction in that 
province of industrial compensation insurance, using a 
system by which each group of industries is separately 
assessed according to the ascertained hazard of the occupa- 
tion, would do much to decrease risks. Some of the 
groups had already banded together to reduce accidents. 

It was pointed out, however, that where the group 
did not have to face competition with similar groups 
in other states, there was little financial advantage in 
reducing the amount paid for insurance. Thus there was 
no real monetary incentive to cause the operator or 
manufacturer to expend money for the prevention of 
accidents, for if there is no competition with groups 
without the province, as the cost of compensation falls 
on every one in the province equally the competitional 
conditions between the operators and manufacturers 
remain wholly unchanged. But where by the expenditure 
of safety money, Brown can obtain a rate better than 
Robinson, who has to compete with him in the market, 
Brown is obviously advantaged when he spends that 


money if the reduction in the amount of the first few . 


premiums will be such as to reimburse him. Where one 
state or province is in close competition with another 
there is some incentive to spend money to reduce acci- 


dents, but the inducement is even then less obvious than’ 


it is when each individual forms a separate imsurance 
entity. 


INADVISABILITY OF SHORTER WAITING PERIOD 


It was stated that there was a strong movement afoot 
in Pennsylvania to shorten the period for which an 
injured person must wait before being entitled to com- 
pensation or to abolish it altogether and to increase the 
rate of compensation from 50 to 6634 per cent. of the 
former earnings of the employee. Dr. Patterson viewed 
the last proposition with favor, but he believed the wait- 
ing period should not be removed. As it is, the operator 
has to pay $25 in minor operations and $75 in major. 
These are the maxima amounts, but experience shows that 
the maximum is always demanded by the operating 
surgeon. 

M. D. Cooper, assistant superintendent and safety 
engineer of the Ford Collieries Co., Oakmont, Penn., said 
that the waiting period might well be abolished where 
there was no question of malingering possible. When 
a man loses an eye or a foot or a hand he is necessarily 
kept from work for a longer time than the waiting period. 
The rule which was introduced to prevent malingering 
was unnecessary and useless in such obvious cases of 
temporary or permanent incapacitation and inflicted 
much hardship on the workman who was injured. 

Commissioner Smith, of the Michigan coal operators’ 
association, agreed with Mr. Cooper that the waiting 
period was unnecessary whenever there was _ physical 
evidence of incapacitation. Dr. Patterson declared that 
the suggestion of Mr. Cooper if embodied in law would 
probably be found unconstitutional. In Pennsylvania 
the accidents reported, which formerly numbered 35,000 
a year of which about 700 were fatal, had increased to 
some 20,000 per month. When any.company had more 
than the average, and some seemed to have a most un- 
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enviable record, this company was notified and urged to 
use greater care in safeguarding its employees. 

Mr. Ensmiger, of the Prest-O-Lite Co., said that 90 
per cent. of the accidents were of a character that made 
them noncompensible, as they did not exceed the 14 days 
waiting period, so the proposed change that abolished 
that period was quite important. 

The chairman was of the opinion that the waiting 
period was a good provision both for the employer and 
the employed. The New Jersey Zine Co. at one time 
used to pay half-time from the occurrence of accidents. 
When the compensation law was passed in the State of 
New Jersey it changed its compensatory provisions to 
comply with the clause of the law which required a 
waiting period. He found that as a result of the change 
the men were not so anxious to remain idle, and the 
families made more money than they did under the more 
liberal arrangement. 


ALLEGED Back INgurRIES DiFrFricutt To MEET 


Dr. Rose said that it was a mistake to raise compensa- 
tion allowances, for many men would rather live without 
work provided they could get a 50 per cent. compensa- 
tion. He knew one man whose wages were $16, who was 
injured or claimed he was injured and was drawing $32 
a week in all from the company and the lodges to which 
he belonged. 

Cases where an injury to the back was alleged were 
the hardest to deal with. It was extremely difficult to 
tell whether a man was shamming or not. He had asked 
Dr. Cooley, the great English authority, what should be 
done in such cases, and Dr. Cooley replied: “Strap the 
man down. If his spine is really injured, the apparatus 
will give the man immediate relief; and if he is sham- 
ming, he will soon weary of such treatment.” 

H. G. Davis, district superintendent of the coal depart- 
ment of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., 
eave an address with stereopticon views on “Mine 
Accidents and Their Prevention.” He said that it was 
hard to induce the contract -miners to stay by their 
laborers after the coal had been shot down. He showed 
on the screen a miner warning his laborer that a piece 
of slate needed posting. The miner, however, failed to 
stay and help post the place, and his laborer was killed. 
Mr. Davis stated that it was regarded as a sign of skill 
in mining when a miner got home first. He said the 
women would tell their men: “What was wrong wi 
ye the day? Davie’s been home an hour a’ready.” It 
is petticoat criticism of this sort which has tended to 
shorten the day in the anthracite region to the disad- 
vantage not only of production but of safety. 

The company tried some time ago through the medium 
of moving pictures to teach the lesson of temperance in 
its relation to mining work. It rented a store and 
proceeded to turn it into a good likeness of a saloon 
and then used it to illustrate how a man on his way 
to work is rendered unfit for that work by indulgence 
in liquor. The man goes to the mine, and because he 
is not in his right senses he is killed. This scenario 
proved offensive to the miners. They regarded it as a 
reflection on both the sober and the drunken employees. 
They overlooked the fact that there were only a few men 
who were disposed to indulge in a “morning glory” 
on the way to work and that these men in consequence 


of their bad habit menaced every ‘one who had to work 
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with them as well as endangered themselves and shame- 
fully neglected the interests of their families. 

One way in which men are injured is in the removal 
of material from abandoned places. 
his company endeavored to reduce or altogether avoid 
such loss of life by ordering that all material be brought 
out before the room is abandoned. The miner draws this 
material and is paid for his labor. 

In order to prevent men from being pinched between 
the cars and the rib or posts in a room, each miner is 


given a distance piece by which to measure the clearance. ' 


In pitching places only the runner is allowed to take 
cars from the face. A rule has been made that men 
shall be obliged to go home when a shot misses fire. 
This has not been a wholly successful provision, for with 
such a penalty for failure to make a satisfactory shot, 
the miner is quite apt to say nothing about the matter. 
When the failure is not reported the danger is enhanced. 

Mr. Davis said that a cowbell was now used on the 
rear end of every trip so that the trip rider will always 
know if his trip is broken. Mr. Pettibone stated that 
this worked well if the car had a flat wheel, but a 
smooth-running car would not jar enough to keep the 
bell ringing. John Lloyd, of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co., advocated the suspension of the bell by a helical 
spring. Such a bell would ring even if on a car with 
perfectly smooth wheels. ap fen 


ForEMEN ReEQuIRED To UNDERSTAND First AID 


In commenting on Mr. Paul’s remarks on the quali- 
fications of mine foremen, E. E. Bach, sociological 
superintendent of the Ellsworth Collieries Co., said that 
all their foremen are required to understand first aid. 
J. P. Reese, general superintendent of the Superior Coal 
Co., Gillespie, Ill., stated that in that state “managers” 
who have not studied first aid and mine-rescue work are 
not licensed any more. Mr. Bach said that the first-aid 
men of his company were trained in their own time, 
and Mr. Davis.said that in general this was the practice 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad Co., 
Coal Department. 

Mr. Reese said he had some difficulty in getting enough 
men to undertake this work without pay. He felt there 
should be capable men in all parts of the mine, but with 
few men taking the training it was sometimes hard to dis- 
pose of them so that at every point there would be first-aid 
men who could be relied on to render assistance to their 
fellows whenever needed. Mr. Reese added that the 
names of qualified rescue and first-aid men were posted at 
all partings, and the place of working was also stated, 
so as to make the prompt locating of them when needed 
as easy as possible. 

In the evening the mining members held a combined 
dinner and smoker at the clubrooms of the Board of 
Commerce and were entertained by cabaret singers. 
Thomas T. Read, now of the New Jersey Zine Co., New 
York City, delivered an address on the mineral resources 
of China, illustrating his remarks with a stereopticon. 
After a skit on the operations of rescue crews by some of 
the members, and a session of yarn telling, the meeting 
adjourned. 

The second session of the mining section, the banquet 
of the institute and the interstate first-aid contest still 
remain to be described. They will be given place in the 
next issue of Coal Age. 
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Placing Tight Belts om Pulleys 


At a plant where a number of belts are used very tight 
and in consequence are difficult to place on their pulleys, 
the small device shown at A in the illustration makes 
the task of placing a tight belt an easy one, according 
to A. E. Holaday, writing in the American Machinist 
for Oct. 19, 1916. 

The device is made of 1% in. flat steel about 2 in. wide. 
It is bent at right-angles at the ends, the bends being made 





.EPLACER FOR TIGHT BELTS 


so that the contrivance will fit the width of the pulley 
face. The ends are about 2 in. long. By starting the 
belt on the pulley and holding this angle iron over the 
belt, the latter can be run on without difficulty. To avoid 
accidents the belt should be run on either by hand or at a 
very slow speed. 
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Whe American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 13, 1916, at the Hotel 
La Salie, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, James F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

The Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its annual 
meeting on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Dec. 6, 7 and 
8, 1916, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn. The annual 
dinner of the Institute will be held on the evening of Dec. 6. 

lilinois Mining Institute will hold its fall meeting Nov. 25, 
1916, at Springfield, Ill. All those interested in coal mining 
should attend this meeting. A fine program has been ar- 
ranged, the banquet in the evening being held at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold 


its 826th meeting in the Engineering Societies Bldg., New 
York City, Friday, Nov. 10, 1916, at 8:15 p.m. The general sub- 
ject of the meeting will be Inventories and Appraisals. Sec- 


retary, F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th St., New York City. 


Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania will hold its 
structural section bimonthly meeting Tuesday, Oct. 31, at the 
rooms of the society, Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. A 
paper on ‘Factors Affecting Costs of Structural Steel Shop 
Work,” by E. W. Pittman, manager of the Rankin plant of the 
McClintic-Marshall Co., and George H. Danforth, structural 
engineer of Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., will be read. Secre- 
tary, Elmer K. Hiles, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

@ 

In Spite of Every Precaution Taken to Prevent Loss of 
Moisture during the collection, preparation, and analysis of 
coal samples, it is certain that loss of moisture may occur; 
also there may be too little or too much slate, bony coal, 
or other foreign matter collected in what is otherwise a truly 
representative gross sample, so that the determination of the 
heating value or ash content does not strictly agree with the 
actual value of these factors in the coal delivered. 
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General Labor Review 


In the anthracite region a strike of the Moosic Mountain 
and Mt. Jessup collieries occurred on Oct. 19 as a protest 
against the irregularity of the transportation facilities fur- 
nished the mine workers. They claim that they are delayed in 
returning to their homes in Jessup in the evening by reason 
of the uncertainty of the service. 

The delegates from the ninth district of the United Mine 
Workers of America, including Schuylkill, Northumberland, 
Columbia and Dauphin Counties, convened from Oct. 17 to 


Oct. 21 at Mt. Carmel, Penn., and named the following 
officers for the present year: President, James Matthews, 
Shenandoah; vice-president, John Strambo, Mahanoy City; 


secretary-treasurer, James J. McAndrews, Locust Gap; inter- 
national board member, Martin A, Nash, Glen Carbon. 


Prosperity and Aims of Schuylkill Union 


The paid-up membership in August, 1915, was 37,178 and 
in August of this year 38,221, an increase of more than 1,000. 
The district loaned $45,000 during the past fiscal year to the 
international board and disbursed for district expenses $24,- 
630.74. President Matthews recommended that the waiting 
period in the compensation law be reduced from 14 to 6 days 
and urged that if the incapacitating injury lasted over that 
shorter period, payment should be made to the injured per- 
son from the time at which the injury was received. He ad- 
voeated that the death compensation be lengthened from 300 
to 500 weeks and that total disability compensation be paid 
for 700 weeks instead of 500 weeks as under the present law. 
Compensation should, he said, be raised from 50 to 66% per 
cent. of the wage received by the workman before the accident. 
Workmen who contract miners’ asthma should be compensated 
as for total disability. 

Three tocals which had been suspended made a strong 
fight for representation. They endeavored to have an exec- 
utive session held to decide their contention. This was re- 
sisted by the officials, and their standing before the conven- 
tion was discussed in open session. The session in 1918 will 
be held in Mahanoy City. 


Mining Machine Agitation Ends in Violence 


The miners of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., 
Coal Department, have been objecting to the introduction of 
mining machines. They sent a committee to the company 
protesting against the introduction of the labor-saving de- 
vices, and as the latter were not removed some one early on 
Friday, Oct. 20, destroyed one of the machines in the National 
mine at Minooka with a charge of dynamite. 

In central Pennsylvania a strike of 5,000 mine workers 
employed by the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. 
seemed likely to involve affiliated companies in Clearfield and 
Indiana Counties, but the miners finally returned to work. 
The miners want a new scale, claiming that they did not 
agree to the one now in operation. The explosion in 
Eleanora slope is regarded as a part of the union activity, 
but there is no proof that this is a fact. 

The mine workers at No. 1 mine of the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Corporation at Gallitzin are on strike, but it is hoped 
that the differences will soon be settled. 


Will Miners Shorten Working Day to 4 Hr.? 


John P. White, the international president of the United 
Mine Workers, declared at Nanty Glo, Oct. 20, that he was 
only advocating the 7-hr. day as a temporary measure. He 
said that the truth of the matter was that the miners could 
dig all the coal the country needed in a 4-hr. day. 

In the Pittsburgh district over 90 per cent. of the nomina- 
tions made by the local unions have been in favor of the 
president, Philip Murray, who was recently appointed to re- 
place Van Bitner. Robert Gibbons is named by these unions 
as the acceptable candidate for vice-president. There are 
some scattering votes for other persons, but five locals must 
agree on a candidate or his name cannot appear on the ballots. 

When John P. White was addressing a meeting of strik- 
ing miners at Creighton, Penn., W. Harle Iseman,' mine su- 
perintendent and part owner of the Cornell Coal Co., with 
five special policemen entered the meeting with the purpose, 


it is said, of arresting some of the audience. The mine work- 
ers claim that the deputies tried to break up the meeting. 
Whatever are the facts as to the source of the trouble, the 
outcome was the wounding of two men. One, a miner, was 
shot in the neck and the other, a deputy sheriff, had a rib 
fractured. 

The mine workers released a prisoner that the deputies 
had taken, drove the deputies to the company’s office, took 
away their revolvers, and beat them severely. Iseman claims 
that he and his men were beaten while taking the numbers 
of the automobiles which conveyed the speakers at the meet- 
ing and which had been driven onto the private property of 
the company. The other speakers at the meeting were Vice- 
President F. J. Hayes, T. L. Lewis, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and district-president Philip Murray. 


Vandalia Coal Co. Has To Close Dugger Mine 


The strike of the Vandalia Coal Co. employees in Indiana 
has come to an end. The company agreed as a concession to 
let the miners at the Dugger mine have the use of electric 
safety lamps without charge, but they would not accept them 
even under that liberal provision. Finally, the company 
settled the matter by shutting down the Dugger mine en- 
tirely. The international union officials have been opposed to 
the action of the local unions in this matter. 

Perhaps the men had a legal right to strike, but they 
were morally in the wrong. The introduction of electric lamps 
into the mine was a change in mining conditions and might 
justify a reconsideration of contract terms. However, it 
was a change which was absolutely necessary, and the mine 
workers should have realized that it increased their safety, 
and if the lamp service was charged at only 3c. per day the 
change would increase their earnings. They could have recti- 
fied conditions if they did not like them at the end of the 
biennial period. 


Oklahoma Mine Workers Are Keen To Strike 


In Oklahoma as a result of the break in the negotiations 
between operators and miners over the biennial contract, three 
mines have closed, laying off however only about 450 men. 
The operations thus laid idle are the Brewer mines of the 
Southern Fuel Co. and the Samples Coal Co.’s shaft No. 2. 
The strike is in defiance of the officials of the United Mine 
Workers of America, who had agreed not to call a strike till 
a convention had been held at McAlester. 


end 
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Union Attitude to Arbitration 


The mine workers like the trainmen of the country are 
strongly opposed to compulsory arbitration. George Har- 
grove and Charles Batley, acting president and secretary 
respectively of the United Mine Workers in the Kanawha dis- 
trict, sent the following letter to United States Senator Wil- 
liam EH. Chilton and to Congressman Adam B. Littlepage at 
Washington when the country was still apprehensive that a 
strike of trainmen was imminent: 


We see by the press that in view of the threatened rail- 
road strike that is likely to tie up the whole nation Con- 
gress is contemplating the passing of a law similar to the 
Canadian Disputes Act, which is a compulsory arbitration 
law. In the name of the 20,000 miners in the Kanawha 
district of West Virginia we appeal to you as our representa- 
tive to vote against any such measure and to use your in- 
fluence against it. 

The “United Mine Workers’ Journal” takes a _ similar 
view in an editorial. It is a questionable stand for the work- 
ingman to take. He is always seeking a change in the status 
quo and should prove his right to that modification. The 
man who may more excusably be opposed to submitting his 
rights to a tribunal is one who desires a continuance of past 
conditions—namely, the coal operator. 

The unions are always in the position of the litigant who 
is trying to reopen a settled case and therefore should be 
compelled to show that the status has changed and that pre- 
vious decisions are subject to reconsideration. It is true that 
this necessity can often be shown, but the attitude that if we 
lose we go into the same court again and if we win we won't 
let the other man go into court, is one which no self-respect- 
ing people would accept. 
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The Fruits of Competition 


The current coal shortage has features that are un- 
usual. Normally, it is the consumer who pays, but there 
are many instances this year where the shoe is on the 
other foot. The wholesaler is bearing the brunt quite 
generally, but where the coal industry is pinched the 
hardest the trouble can be traced directly to a monu- 


mental lack of foresight on the part of mine owners 


and selling agents combined. Present conditions are a 
bitter dose for these one-time opportunists. , 

Not only are producers unable to take full advantage 
of panic prices, but they are under stiff obligation to 
fill contracts undertaken when tonnage seemed the only 
objective. The sales departments have their share of 
blame, but more than one coal operator must be looking 
back with amazement at a state of mind that permitted 
him in 1915 to take business 18 months into the future 
when a world war was in progress and marine freights 
were already responding to a world-wide demand for ton- 
nage. But the real fruits of the adventure are just now, 
when the very agencies that moved heaven and earth 
to secure contracts at any price then obtainable are forced 
to pay the full current spot market to their less eager 
competitors in order to meet contract obligations. 

There are United States Government contracts still 
im force for Pocahontas and New River on which exactly 
this procedure has been lately followed. Naval colliers 
cannot be detained awaiting better car supply, nor can 
ships chartered to the Panama R.R. be held up without 
penalty. It is all a most expensive business, driving 
ahead to get tonnage with too much indifference as to 
net returns. 

There are some glaring instances of this situation in 
New England. In October, 1915, three large Pocahon- 
tas and New River factors and at least one of the Georges 
Creek shippers entered into the liveliest sort of war for 
contracts inland from Providence, R. I., and from Mystic 
Wharf, Boston, making eventually a more or less uni- 
form price of $3.25 to $3.35 f.o.b. cars for deliveries 
during the year beginning Apr. 1, 1916. One “cut” fol- 
lowed another, and in a fortnight or so nearly 1,500,000 
tons had been sold. The area was later extended to 
Portsmouth and Portland territory, and a considerable 
additional tonnage was placed with large consumers di- 
rectly on Tidewater. The latter were favored with prices 
25c. to 30c. lower than their contracts for the then cur- 
rent year, an absolutely needless gift. Certain of the 
railroads also shared in the plums. Perhaps the prize 
contract of all went to the Boston Elevated Ry. for a 
five-year term; $3.25 on cars Boston analyzed into ap- 
proximately 25c. discharging, weighing and insurance; 
65c. marine freight; and $2.35 f.o.b. Hampton Roads, 
or 95c. less selling commission at the mines. It was real- 
ized at the time as a ruinous game, but was justified 
on the grounds, of “conditions of competition.” 

The coal being sold rigidly on a delivered basis and no 
strike intervening the sellers are bound to fill their con- 


tracts. One of the early manifestations was the charter- 


_ing or even the sale of certain of their own steamers off- 


shore at war rates and replacing with coastwise bottoms 
picked up in the open market. But it takes a good many 
slow-towing barges to do the service of 7,500-ton steam- 
ers, and heavy bills of expense were suffered. 

Through the summer and early fall the shippers sought 
to buy all-rail coals in order to hedge on the predicted 
shortage at Hampton Roads. Liberal purchases were 
made at prices all the way from $1.35 to $2.50 at the 
mines and carrying a rate to big textile centers of $3.25 
as against, say an 85c. rate from Boston. But now the 
fateful embargo has been invoked and to the agencies 
in arrears on their contracts and short of coal at the 
Virginia terminals there is no way open but to buy Penn- 
sylvania grades at $6.50 to $6.75 alongside, or, rather 
than stand steamer detention, to take the smokeless prod- 
uct of some more fortunate competitor and pay the munif- 
icent price of $5 f.o.b. 

This has happened repeatedly, at gradually ascending 
prices, so often that one would suppose certain shippers 
would never again want to be so omnivorous as to future 
tonnage. 

All forms of squirming have been indulged in these 
past few months, but now something more than make- 
shifts are demanded. The factors who sold are responsi- 
ble interests, and the rapid course of events is putting 
the situation up to them rather sharply. 

The diet is unpalatable. For the mine owner, at 
least, the fruits of competition are of the Dead Sea 
variety. 

& 
Are Anthracite Circulars To 


Be Imcreased? 

There is a persistent rumor current in the market that 
the anthracite producing companies are contemplating 
an increase in the circular prices of all sizes. At the 
present time it seems that the steam sizes will be the 
first to be offered at new figures. These are, of course, 
in close competition with bituminous coal and as the 
price of the latter is now soaring to almost unheard 
of heights it seems but natural for anthracite to follow. 
The demand for all the anthracite steam grades is 
particularly heavy, and if the increase is actually decided 
upon it can be easily justified by the law of supply and 
demand. Most of the companies are obligated by con- 
tracts made last spring for heavy tonnages of the steam 
sizes, and of course the new prices would in no way effect 
that business; but outside of this there is still quite a 
large tonnage subject to current quotations. It is under- 
stood from present reports that these new prices are con- 
templated to take effect on Nov. 1. 

Some of the well-informed interests are inclined to 
believe that the prices of the domestic sizes, including 
pea, will also share in the increase. This is given con- 
siderable credence because of the extraordinary demand 
in some parts of the country for the domestic grades. 
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The first reports were that owing to the inability to supply 
the demand for stove coal this grade was to be increased 
in price in order to throw some of the pressure onto 
the other sizes. It will be remembered that some few 
years ago, when chestnut coal was in a similar position 
as to demand, the companies increased its price, since 
which time stove has become the popular size. Since this 
report gained circulation it is said that an entirely new 
price circular might be issued, probably on the first of 
the year, if conditions still warrant it. 

While we have been unable to secure positive confirma- 
tion of these reports, we do know that they are based 
on authentic information. Furthermore, it is a well- 
known fact that the larger companies have shown little 
disposition to commit themselves as to prices beyond the 
current month. In addition some of the companies send- 
ing out circulars in answer to requests for prices state it 
is not known what the prices will be for any month 
beyond the present. 

Should a general increase actually become effective it 
would be interesting to note the attitude of the miners 
as to this largely increased income of their employers. 
It has become a fixed habit in all lines of industry for 
the employee to insist on a share of the increased income 
produced by his labor, and the miners have not shown 
any marked bashfulness in this respect. To be sure they 
have just signed a new working agreement, but no one 
will rely on that with any feeling of security. 
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The Officers’ Reserve Corps 


In these turbulent times the thoughts of many engi- 
neers have no doubt frequently been directed to the ques- 
tion of how they could best serve the country in the event 
of war. Our peculiarly isolated position has heretofore 
kept us immune from any serious consideration of invasion 
by any foreign power, with a consequent indifference 
to preparedness in any intensive form. The result is, 
that though potentially the most powerful of any of the 
chief countries, we are actually the weakest in a military 
sense, with the possible exception of China. 

But in spite of the striking example that we have had 
presented to us by the European holocaust, it is not the 
sense of the best thinkers of the day that we become a 
military power in the literal meaning of the word, though 
it is the consensus of opinion that we adopt a tentative 
preparedness propaganda that will form the nucleus for 
a defensive force in the event that an unexpected and 
urgent contingency arises. It is with this idea in mind 
that the scope of the Officers’ Reserve Corps has been 
enlarged, by affording those who so desire an opportunity 
for more intensive training. 

In brief the new law as it applies to engineers provides 
for commissions as first and second heutenants, captains 
and majors. Eligibility for a commission as a heutenant 
of either grade does not necessitate that the candidate 
possess any considerable military knowledge, but rests 
largely on the applicant’s military aptitude and _ profes- 
sional record. For the grade of captain, in addition to 
higher engineering qualifications, the applicant is re- 
quired to have a working knowledge of Infantry Drill 
Regulations, Field Service Regulations and Part 5 of 
the Engineers’ Field Manual, covering field fortifications. 
For the grade of major, the applicant is required to 
know the technique of modern tactics, be conversant with 
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the duties of engineer officers and troops in war, in addi- 
tion to a somewhat more detailed knowledge of the 
previous requirements noted for a captain. 

The essential differences between the old law and the 
new are that under the latter the officer is subject to be 
called out two weeks a year for training and is also 
subject to call in event of hostilities or threatened hos- 
tilities. There is no doubt that the more rigid require- 
ments will substantially increase the efficiency of the 
new corps. In the event of a call for volunteers, it is 
understood, of course, that the officers enrolled under the 
new law will have precedence over the members of the 
old corps. 

The opportunity thus afforded engineers to place their 
services at the disposal of the country under such ad- 
vantageous conditions will undoubtedly make a strong 
appeal to the profession. In addition to the officer corps, 
the War Department will soon issue regulations regarding 
an enlisted reserve corps for the engineers, and it is ex- 
pected that many of the profession, unfitted for the 
responsibility of an officer, will enlist in this corps. 

It is planned shortly to hold examinations in about 
fifty cities in different parts of the country, and all those 
interested in this patriotic movement should immediately 
address the Chief of Engineers, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for an application blank. A copy of a help- 
ful pamphlet on this subject has been issued by the five 
leading engineering societies and may be obtained on 
application to any of the respective secretaries; or, if the 
applicant is not a member of any of the societies, Coal 
Age will endeavor to supply him with a copy. 


Rubber vs. Brass Pump Valves 


The present high cost of rubber valves for pump service 
has caused some coal companies to substitute the brass 
variety for hard-rubber valves on hot-water feed pumps. 
Some companies have even installed small foundries in 
which they make their own brass, bronze and copper cast- 
ings for repairs to mining machines and haulage motors, 
having inexpensive shop equipment to finish the castings. 
By using up their accumulations of scrap brass and cop- 
per they are able to effect considerable economies over 
buying finished brass and bronze castings in the open 
market. 

One of the objections found to rubber valves is that 
they usually le around in the storeroom or warehouse for 
a long time before they are used, becoming brittle and 
hard, while much of their vitality is lost. Brass valves 
will not deteriorate while in stock, but they should be 
inspected once a month. When found worn, they can be 
taken out and faced off and used over a number of times. 
The composition of these valves consists of about two- 
thirds zine and one-third copper. Rubber valves often 
have to be changed on hot-water feed pumps as fre- 
quently as every 15 days; in some cases this change in- 
volves eight valves per pump. 


Coal Age would like a number of articles on “Coal 
Mine Power Plants” and other kindred subjects dealing 
with the generation and application of power for mine 
uses. The power field in coal production is one of greatest 
importance, yet it is least discussed. Your contribution 
will receive immediate attention and be liberally paid for 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act 
By A. L. H. Srreer* 


The clause of the California Workmen’s Compensation 
Act which precludes recovery for injury to an employee 
due to his own “willful misconduct” has been considered 
by the Supreme Court of the state in a case where a 
miner working in one shaft of a mine was ordered to 
go to another when he should finish his work in the 
first. Instead of going directly to the second shaft, he 
stopped for a short time in the shade of an ore bin 
on the surface, to rest, the day being insufferably hot, 
and was killed by a collapse of the bin. 

An award of compensation for his death was resisted 
on the ground that his own wilful misconduct led to 
the accident, but the court holds that there is lability 
under the act, it appearing that the place was com- 
monly used by employees for resting and had been 
regarded as safe. (Brooklyn Mining Co. vs. Industrial 
Accident Commission, 159 Pacific Reporter, 162.) 
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Damage-lLiability for Delay in 
Delivery of Coal 


One of the most important legal principles touching 
business contracts is the rule that, although a party to an 
agreement may be in default under it, his lability in 
damages is limited to such damages as were reasonably 
within the contemplation of both parties at the same time 
the contract was entered into. Application of the rule 
is well illustrated by a decision lately handed down by 
the Supreme Court of Arkansas in the case of Thomas vs. 
C., R. I. & P..Ry. Co., 176 Southwestern Reporter, 681, 
in which the plaintiff claimed special damages resulting 
from delay on the part of defendant railway company 
in delivering a shipment of coal. It appeared that the 
coal was ordered by the plaintiff, a rice grower, for use 
in running the engine which pumped water for growing 
rice, and that by reason of unreasonable delay on the 
part of the carrier in delivering the fuel plaintiff's crop 
was ruined. The trial court permitted him to recover 
the amount of his loss as a consequence of the delay, 
but the Supreme Court reversed the Judgment on the 
ground that such loss was not a proper measure of dam- 
ages, because the railway company was not apprised when 
the contract for transportation was entered into as to the 
purpose for which the coal was to be used. 

The same principle seems to be applicable as a gen- 
eral rule to delays on the part of sellers of coal in 
making delivery. That is, where the seller is not apprised 
when the contract is entered into as to the purpose for 
which the coal is ordered by the buyer, the measure of 
damages is the excess of the market value of the coal 
at the agreed time and place for delivery above the value 
of the fuel at the time of actual delivery. But if the con- 
tract is entered into in contemplation of the buyer’s 





*Attorney at law, 829 Security Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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use of the coal for resale or for other specific use, the 
seller is chargeable with any special loss sustained by 
the buyer as a natural consequence of the seller’s failure 
to make delivery within the agreed time, if the buyer was 
unable to reduce the amount of his damages by procuring 
the required fuel elsewhere. 
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Recent Judicial Decisions 
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Negligent Storage of Explosives—A coal-mining company 
may be held liable for injury to employees resulting from 
explosion of powder negligently stored in a boarding house 
occupied by the employees, although the boarding house was 
conducted by a third party, if the powder was under the con- 
trol of the company. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, Keystone Coal and Coke Co. vs. Fekete, 232 
Federal Reporter, 72.) 


Liability for Assault by Foreman—A coal company is liable 
for an unlawful assault committed by its foreman in ejecting 
an employee from the company’s premises, if the assault was 
committed in the line and scope of his authority. Testimony 
tending to show that the foreman was ordered to eject 
plaintiff is legal evidence that the assault was committed in 
the line of the foreman’s employment. (Tennessee Coal, Iron 
and Railroad Co. vs. Rutledge, 71 Southern Reporter, 990.) 


Validity of Mine Union Federation—It is beyond the power 
of a miners’ union organized under the laws of Montana, for 
the purpose of promoting the interests of its members, to sur- 
render this authority to a federation of unions, subordinating 
the union to the control of the federation and stipulating for 
forfeiture of the union’s property to the federation on ex- 
pulsion or withdrawal from the federation. (United States 
District Court, District of Montana; Moyer vs. Butte Miners’ 
Union; 232 Federal Reporter, 788.) 


Acceptance of Coal by Buyer—lIf a buyer of coal accepts a 
shipment after inspecting it and discovering that it is not up 
to the grade ordered, pays freight, demurrage and switching 
charges, removes the coal and resells it at a lower price, he 
cannot counterclaim damages on account of the charges so 
paid and the loss entailed on the resale, when the seller sues 
for the agreed price. The buyer must pay the whole contract 
price. (Pennsylvania Superior Court, Luella Coal and Coke Co. 
vs. Gano, 61 Pennsylvania Superior Court Reports, 37.) 


Knowledge of Coemployee’s Incompetency—One employed 
by a coal operator to mine coal did not necessarily assume 
the risk of being injured through reckless operation of a 
motor by another employee, although the injured man knew 
that the motorman was reckless; the injured man having com- 
plained of the danger and having been assured that it had 
been avoided by warning the motorman against reckless 
driving. In a suit brought to recover damages for the in- 
jury, it was a question for the jury to determine, under the 
peculiar circumstances, whether plaintiff assumed the risk 
of the motorman’s incompetency. (Virginia Supreme Court of 
Appeals, Riddley vs. Clinchfield Coal Corporation, 89 South- 
eastern Reporter, 926.) 


Duty To Provide Drag for Tramears—A miner in a New 
Mexico mine was injured through running away of a loaded 
ear in a chamber and its consequent derailment. Held, in 
his suit to recover damages: “There is no doubt that the 
statutory law of New Mexico required that one or more drags 
should have been attached to the car, which would un- 
doubtedly have prevented a collision with plaintiff. 
Independently of any legislation, the common law obliged the 
defendant to provide a suitable drag or drags, which were the 
customary and simple preventive of such an accident, which 
was liable to occur at any time.” The duty ‘rested on the 
defendant as a part of its obligation to furnish a suitable 
and reasonably safe place for the employment of the plain- 
tiff, from which the defendant could not have relieved itself.” 
(United States Circuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit; Victor 
American Fuel Co. vs. Tomljanovich; 232 Federal Reporter, 
662.) 
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Barnesboro, two teams; Cymbria Coal Co., Barnesboro, two 


Kbensburg FirsteAid Contest 


The Ebensburg, Penn., first-aid meet, which received short 
notice in our issue of Oct: 7, p. 591, deserves some further 
consideration. All the contestants were uniformly attired, and 
the field was even more attractively arranged than usual. 
There is a considerable advantage in having all the contest- 
ants similarly and effectively garbed. Just as the uniform of 
a soldier promotes loyalty and unity, so a similarity in dress 
binds the first-aid men together in a strong bond of union. 
It would be still better if we could devise a uniform that 
would be peculiar to those who enter the first-aid army to 
fight for the lives and limbs of their fellowmen. It would 
give a dignity to a work that is almost wholly unrewarded, 
but one that should not be unhonored as well. 

The meet received strong local recognition. Hven the Cam- 
bria County Court was adjourned so that all the people could 
be present at the contest. The prizes did not consist of money, 
but were expensive awards, dignified and worthy of the work 
in which the contestants were engaged: A trip to Detroit to 
endeavor to carry off the national championship at the meet 





GALLITZIN TEAM WITH ITS PATIENT BANDAGED FOR 
BROKEN BACK AND FRACTURED FOREARM 


of the National Safety Council, watches, a silver cup and 
pocketknives are all better than money as awards. 

The Gallitzin team of the Tunnel Coaling Co., composed of 
Thomas McLaughlin, captain; William O’Brien, William Ruf- 
fley, George Slusser, John Cheslock, and George Watts, patient, 
took first place with a score of 99.8. The team is shown in 
the accompanying photograph, which was taken after the men 
had completed the first event—bandaging a broken back and 
fractured forearm. The second event required the proper 
treatment of burns on the hands, face and neck. The after- 
damp was assumed to be so severe as to render a man 
unconscious and to overcome the rescuers. 

The third event presupposed a fractured right collarbone, 
a wound in the hand and a dislocation of the left shoulder. 


@ 
Barnesboro, Penn., Starts Series 
of First-Aid Meets 


Under the supervision of the United States Bureau of Mines 
the Barnesboro Board of Trade held a mine-rescue contest 
and first-aid meet at the Municipal Park in Barnesboro, Penn., 
on Sept. 4. This demonstration was held in connection with 
the dedication of the park and the celebration of Labor Day. 
Dinner and supper were served by the Village Improvement 
Society. A baseball game, fireworks and dancing completed a 
day crowded with events and entertainment. 

Fourteen teams competed in the first-aid meet, which was 
held in the morning. The manager of events was J. T. Ryan, 
safety engineer, of Pittsburgh. Physicians’ from mining towns 
judged the teams, which had been instructed by John V. Berry, 
whose Bureau of Mines car had been in this district for some 
time. 

The teams were: Barnes & Tucker Coal Mining Co., Barnes- 
boro, three teams; Clearfield Bituminous Coal Mining Co., 


teams; Duncan Spangler, Hastings, one team; Empire Coal 
Mining Co., Barnesboro, one team; Madeira-Hill Coal Mining 
Co., Barnesboro, one team; Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Cor- 
poration, Moss Creek, one team, and Hastings, one team; 
Watkins Coal Co., Barnesboro, two teams. : 

The teams competed in one-man, two-man and full-team 
events with the following results: 

Five teams tied in the one-man problem: Lacerated scalp, 
profuse bleeding, a simple fracture of the right collarbone, 
wound of the thigh with shock. Time allowed, 15 min. The 
toss-up gave the prizes, Kohler lamps, to the Pennsylvania 
company’s team from Moss Creek. Five teams also tied for 
the two-man event: Wound of right eye, compound fracture 
of forearm, compound fracture of knee cap with severe shock. 
Time allowed, 15 min. On the toss-up the same team won 
the prize, $5 in gold for each man on the team. 4 

Five teams scored 100 per cent. each in the full-team event: 
Compound fracture of lower third of right thigh, compound 
fracture of left leg, compound fracture of right arm, bleeding 
in spurts from all wounds. Transport 20 ft. on an improvised 
stretcher. On working off the tie the Pennsylvania company’s 
Hastings team and the Clearfield Bituminous No. 1 team again 
tied, but the former was finally victorious. Indeed the Hast- 
ings team had a perfect score in every test. The members of 
this team have worked together for several years and have 
won great renown. The prize was $5 in gold to each member 
of the team. This plan of giving money prizes is of question- 
able advantage. It places the contest on a professional basis 
and still further eliminates the right motive of the first-aid 
man—that of service to those in need or in distress. This 
motive should always be kept prominent. 

In the afternoon, after the park had been dedicated with 
suitable exercises, the mine-rescue contest was held. Two 
teams composed of one man from each of 10 mines in the 
vicinity were pitted against each other. Each team was 
required to enter a long shed which represented a mine 60 ft. 
long, constructed on the field and filled with smoke, to use its 
oxygen apparatus properly, to rescue one of its men who was 
Supposedly overcome, to carry him out on a stretcher and 
resuscitate him by the Shaefer method. The judges of the 
Bureau of Mines awarded a money prize to each team, No. 1 
securing first place. This was the first public demonstration 
of mine rescue in this district. 

To demonstrate the explosibility of coal dust when exposed 
to an open light, finely ground coal was set in motion in the 
improvised mine and exploded by the flame from a small 
cannon. The effect was spectacular, but some were disap- 
pointed that no demonstration was made by the rescue corps 
at this time. This was deemed undesirable because of the 
danger to which the men would be exposed from any fire 
still remaining in the wooden structure or from the falling of 
timbers that had been loosened or broken by the violence of 
the explosion. 


Trachoma, a Dangerous Eye Disease, readily and frequently 
transmitted through the medium of the common towel, has 
broken out in the mining camps of the Fairmont region. The 
men affected have been sent to the hospital at Welch, a spe- 
cial department for the treatment of the disease having been 
established there two years ago by the state and federal 
health services. Most of the cases hitherto have been found 
only in the southern part of the state. Recent advices are 
to the effect that provision has been made to take care of 
such cases nearer home. 

Mine Institute at Beryl, Mineral County, W. Va.—The mine 
workers at Beryl have established an organization for social 
enjoyment and mental advancement known by the name of 
the West Virginia Central Junction Mining Institute. The 
first meeting was held in the Presbyterian Church recently, 
when the charter members assembled for a dinner served by 
the ladies of the neighborhood. Seventy-eight mine workers 
and others were present. The leader in the formation of the 
Institute is Charles L. Fay, who is director of the safety and 
welfare department of the Davis Coal and Coke Co. The 
meeting was purely social with songs, talks, a clarinet solo 
and a monologue. 
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BASEBALL GAME BETWEEN STARKVILLE AND WALSEN, THE CLIMAX OF THE LAS ANIMAS-HUERFANO SERIES 


The mining villages of the two counties just named have held a series of contests culminating in the match between 
9 


Starkville and Walsen, held in Trinidad, Aug. 26. In this Walsen beat Starkville by a score of 11 to 2. The baseball 
game between colored teams from Huerfano and Las Animas Counties was won by the Huerfano team 





ROCKVALE WAS VICTOR IN FIRST-AID CONTEST FIELD-DAY PARADE PASSING THROUGH TRINIDAD 
The Rockvale mine is in Fremont County near Cafion The mine workers of the Ideal mine led by their mum- 
City, and, in thus winning, it secures the leading place for mers marching with flags up the main street of the prin- 


the Cafion group of mines cipal city of Las Animas County 
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PARADE FLOAT OF THE IDEAL MINE WORKERS TO WHOM THE JUDGES AWARDED THE SECOND PRIZE 


Practically every mine had a float, Sopris taking first place, Ideal second, and Rouse third. The Primero float pro- 
claimed its village beauties; Starkville and Morley exhibited their happy children; Frederick heralded safety first; the 
Berwind-Tabasco mummers were in historic costume; Segundo had a model of its washery; Walsen announced “Industrial 
Representation Without Taxation”; while Sopris had a large basket of flowers, representing plenty, the flowers proving on 


inspection to be the heads and shoulders of the village’s fairest citizenessesS photographs by Courtesy of C. F. & I. Bulletin. 
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Shock to Motorman 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the account of a motorman 
being shocked when operating a trolley locomotive, as 
given in Coal Age, Oct. 7, p. 613, I recall a similar 
experience of my own that occurred when I was operating 
a cable-and-reel gathering locomotive. In the case re- 
ported it was stated that the motorman was electrocuted 
when he attempted to throw the switch to start the 
machine and an explanation was asked. 

The answer given to this inquiry claims that such a 
result would be possible only if the machine was defective. 
However, had there been anything wrong with the ma- 
chine, it would have been discovered when they found 
the motorman dead. Attention is drawn to the fact that 
the starting switch is always inclosed. The switch on my 
motor is also inclosed, but it is possible to receive a shock 
by allowing one’s fingers to come in contact with a live 
part if a motorman does not watch what he is doing 
when throwing the switch. 

My own experience was as follows: I was operating, 
as stated, a gathering locomotive by means of a cable 
hooked to the trolley wire. My cable was on and, as 
T got back to the wire, according to my regular custom, 
I raised the pole and reached to move the switch while 
the locomotive was still running, after unhooking the 
cable. The shock I received from the 250-volt circuit 
did not electrocute me, but has caused me to remember 
in the future not to attempt to move the switch without 
looking. Probably the motorman who was electrocuted 
was using a 500-volt circuit. MorormANn No. 2. 

Leckrone, Penn. 
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Gasolime Motors im Mimes 


Letter No. 4—Kxperience has clearly proved that the 
fumes from an internal combustion engine may be poison- 
ous, and one of the greatest dangers from this source 
is that asphyxia, and death, may overtake one without 
warning. This danger exists above ground where there 
is, relatively speaking, ample air supply. Below the 
earth’s surface it is a more serious matter, and the use 
of the gasoline engine is contraindicated except under 
circumstances of favorable ventilation. 

The criterion of service is, of course, the cost per ton. 
The cost of the gasoline engine compared with the electric 
motor must include the cost of supplying the electrical 
energy, cost of maintenance, interest upon the investment, 
depreciation, insurance, etc., in both cases. What are the 
relative costs for operating an electric and a gasoline 
engine for locomotive service or any other subterranean 
purpose? It is not the cost for one day or so that is of 
primal importance, but the cost extended over a year or 
more, so that the expense of reserve capacity, replace- 
ments, delays, emergency labor, etc., may be included. 

The operating costs of the gasoline locomotive usually 
increase after the first year, unless the maintenance 
charges are exceptionally high. Many of the large trans- 
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portation and express companies using gasoline trucks 
are now resorting to electric vehicles because the skilled 
labor necessary to keep the gasoline engine in order, the 
high cost of maintenance due to the vibration and rapid 
deterioration result in exorbitant operating charges. In 
mines the service is more severe because of the dirt, dust, 
grade of labor available and the failure to execute repairs 
until necessary. Under these circumstances one would 
suppose that the gasoline engine would have a short life. 

Granted that the gasoline engine has the advantage 
from an economic viewpoint, is this the only matter to 
be considered? It is known that the fumes from the 
gasoline engine may be dangerous, and that this danger 
may exist without its presence being known. There is 
the possibility of men being asphyxiated; there is the 
possibility of explosions occurring; there is always present 
the probable injurious effects of the gas resulting from 
incomplete combustion, doing its work insidiously and 
silently. 

Of course, there are mines and mines and in many in- 
stances ample ventilation exists and the contamination of 
the air is so shght that it need not be given serious con- 
sideration. In other mines it is a very different tale. 

The safety feature prevents the gasoline engine being 
used in many cases, as does also the high cost of main- 
tenance and the grade of labor required to operate the 
machine. The overload capacity of the gasoline en- 
gine is more limited than is that. of the electric motor, 
which reaches its limit only at destruction. Another 
factor that should be remembered is that the cost of gaso- 
line is high, and deliveries are furthermore somewhat 
erratic. The cost of electrical energy is in strong con- 
trast to this, since it is getting lower year by year, as well 
as more reliable. An estimate of the cost of electrical 
energy may be made within close limits, whereas for 
gasoline it is impossible to tell what the cost will be one 
year hence, or how much can be obtained at the price. 

Chicago, Il. KAPPA. 

Springs on Mine Locomotives 


Letter No. 5—The recent articles on mine haulage, the 
operation of gasoline versus electrically propelled cars, the 
rating of electric motors for mining locomotives and the 
variation of performance of cars with and without springs 
are full of interest and value from the commercial as well 
as the technical aspect. It has been said that a little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing, but the man who knows 
the most about the apparatus he operates or purchases is 
the man who will get the best results. With this excuse 
for adding a little to what has already been said, permit 
me to refer to Motorman’s query as to why three different 
locomotives behave differently under the same load condi- 
tions. Although this inquiry has been discussed from 
several viewpoints, I shall endeavor to express the same 
things in a different way. 

That the locomotive having the least weight and yet 
able to exert the greatest tractive effort has no springs, 
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while the other two are spring-mounted, does not indicate 
that springs are a hindrance. Indeed, the reverse of that 
is actually the case. Spring suspension is highly desirable 
for locomotives, because they lengthen the life of the 
locomotive and of the track and tend to reduce accidents. 
It is important that a locomotive be capable of riding over 
the track smoothly and with little variation in the distri- 
bution of the weight upon the individual drivers. But, 
unfortunately, the tracks in many mines are notoriously 
bad and more damage results at the high spots if the 
weight of the locomotive is concentrated on one set of 
wheels. Vibration also enters the machine and increases 
the cost of upkeep, especially of gasoline-propelled cars. 


EFFECT OF STEEL or Cast-Iron TIRES 


As has been remarked by others, the difference in the 
performance of locomotives with and without springs is 
not due to the springs but to the interconnection of the 
wheels in the one machine, and its absence in the others. 
Another reason for the better showing of this locomotive 
is that it may be equipped with steel-tired wheels while 
the other two locomotives have cast-iron wheels. The 
maximum tractive effort possible for a locomotive of 
definite weight depends on the adhesion of the wheels to 
the rails. In designing a locomotive a weight is chosen 
that will suffice for the maximum acceleration, or grade, 
and for a definite adhesion. 

The adhesion of cast-iron wheels is less than that of 
wheels with steel tires, for the same weight of locomotive. 
When cast-iron wheels are used it is customary to allow a 
drawbar pull equivalent to 20 per cent. of the weight of 
the locomotive, on clean dry rails. Where wheels with 
steel tires are used it is common to allow a drawbar pull 
equivalent to 25 per cent. of the weight resting on the 
drivers, because wheels with steel tires have a stronger 
hold or bite the rail better. It is often convenient to 
design a locomotive with sufficient weight for fairly severe 
service and then resort to the use of sand over one specially 
severe portion of the track. This results in a lighter loco- 
motive and lower operating costs than would be possible 
otherwise. When sand is used the equivalent drawbar 
pull with cast-iron wheels is taken at from 25 to 30 per 
cent., while with steel-tired wheels it may be from 30 to 
33 per cent. 

With these values for the coefficient of adhesion it is 
seen that the locomotive with cast-iron wheels must have 
a weight five times that of the drawbar pull, whereas one 
with steel tires requires a weight but four times that of the 
drawbar pull. If the single-tvpe Goodman locomotive 
mentioned has wheels with steel tires, this fact alone 
is sufficient to explain its better performance than the 
heavier double-type locomotives with cast-iron wheels. 


SINGLE- vs. DousBLE-TyPE LOCOMOTIVES 


Attention has already been drawn to the difference in 
the weight transfer of the single- and double-type 
machines. The Goodman single-type car has both axles 
driven by one motor, whereas the other two cars are each 
equipped with two motors driving the two axles, each 
motor working independently of the other. It is the 
independence of these two sets of drivers that is responsi- 
ble for the lower tractive effort of double-type locomotives. 

It is well known by those who have designed, tested or 
operated locomotives in an attentive way that, under con- 
ditions of maximum tractive effort, one pair of drivers 
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will slip before the other. Which pair will slip first will 
generally depend on the direction of travel of the locomo- 
tive. The shipping of one set of drivers results at once 
in a loss of tractive effort, and for the same load hauled 
the locomotive with one set of drivers slipping will require 
an increase of weight. This subject is especially interest- 
ing to anyone concerned with haulage problems, and the 
following general explanation as to why this occurs may 
prove useful : 


Errect oF DrawBar Putt on TraActive PowrEr 


Assume a locomotive at rest exerts a tractive effort T 
to start a loaded trip. The resistance of the trip to motion 
causes a drawbar pull P, which will be less than the trac- 
tive effort of the locomotive by an amount required to 
overcome the internal friction of the motor and the track 
resistance of the locomotive itself. But the tractive effort 
of the locomotive is limited in its effect by the adhesion 
of the wheels to the rails. 

There are thus three forces in action at the moment of 
starting a loaded trip; namely, the weight of the locomo- 
tive acting vertically through its center of gravity, the 
tractive effect acting in the direction of motion along the 
rail, and the drawbar pull acting in a parallel but opposite 
direction at the height of the drawbar above the rail. The 
two last-named forces form a couple that tends to rotate 
the locomotive about the rear axle as a center, this rotation 
being opposed by the weight of the locomotive acting 
downward through its center of gravity at a point some- 
where between the two axles. The result is a tendency to 
lift the front end of the locomotive, which to that extent 
decreases the adhesion of the front wheels to the rails. 

Assuming a level track, and the movement of the loco- 
motive always in the same direction, it would be possible 
to so distribute the weight of the machine as to overcome 
this lifting tendency due to the drawbar pull and equalize 
the adhesion of all four wheels to the rails. This, however, 
is practically out of the question since the locomotive 
must operate in either direction and cannot always run 
on a level track. Moreover, the load hauled is not uni- 
form, and the drawbar pull would exert a greater lifting 
tendency when hauling a heavier load than when pulling 
a lighter trip. There is also a variation in the weight 
transfer when acceleration of the load is taking place. 

This, I beleve, explains very simply why one set of 
wheels starts to slip before the other, and why the total 
tractive effect, for the same weight of locomotive, is less 
in the double-type than in the single-type machine, the 
drivers in the former case being operated independently, 
while in the latter case they are interconnected. It is 
possible to overcome the disadvantages of the double-type 
machine arising from this cause by connecting the axles 
together by side rods, as in steam-locomotive practice. 
This method has also been applied in some instances to 
mine locomotives with good results. 

I would suggest that another way of overcoming the 
difficulty would be to vary the input to the motors of a 
double-type machine, reducing the current delivered to 
the front motor so as to proportion its torque to the 
adhesion of the front wheels to the rails. This will, at 
least, reduce the tendency of those wheels to shp. To 
accomplish this, the current supplied to the two motors 
should be adjusted until both wheels slip together, How- 
ever, the necessary adjustment will vary with the weight 
transfer that occurs on different grades of track and with 
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the varied. performance of the machine. The better plan 
is to make the whole machine a rotative unit by means of 
the side connecting bars previously mentioned. 

Chicago, Ill. K. RANKIN. 


Shortage of Labor in Mining 


Letter No. 6—This country is not the only one suffer- 
ing from a labor shortage. All the industrial countries 
of Europe have been in the same predicament for a num- 
ber of years. Strange as it may seem, such thickly popu- 
lated countries as Westphalia, northern France and 
Belgium, are those that were suffering most when the 
war began. This was caused primarily by the extra- 
ordinary increase of industrial activity. 

Another cause was the general tendency all over west- 
ern Europe to shorten the hours of labor. Where men 
used to work twelve or ten hours a day, they now work 
only eight or nine. In Belgium a law was enacted limit- 
ing the working day in the mines to eight hours. Condi- 
tions were such, even ten years ago, that French, Belgian 
and German employers of labor began to draw large num- 
bers of men from northern Italy, Austro-Hungary, Poland 
and Lithuania, reducing emigration to America. 

It has been estimated by European statisticians that 
the large emigration of working men to America, in 
190%, would have been at least 30 per cent. greater had 
not the European labor market been influenced by the 
new working conditions and high wages that were then 
beginning to rule over industrial Europe. Then came 
the panic of 1908, which caused so many foreign workers 
to return home. Very few of these ever came back to 
America. Their transatlantic experience and contact 
with an advanced civilization had so developed their 
intelligence, broadened their views and increased their 
working capacity that they had no trouble at all in secur- 
ing steady employment in the old country at wages com- 
paring favorably with those in America. 

A few months before the war, I had occasion to inspect 
an important mining district of northern France where 
J found, working about the coke ovens and in the mines, 
several hundred Italians, Slavs and Croats, who had 
worked in the United States before the panic. They 
were all contented with their situation and wages. A 
little later, I spent two days in the new coal field of 
Limbourg, in northern Belgium, where I found a whole 
village of 174 brand-new brick houses inhabited by an 
equal number of Polish families. Among these were 97 
men, 89 married women and an incredible number of 
children who had lived in America but had left there at 
the time of the last panic. The same conditions were 
found to exist in the Ruhr district and the Saar region 
of Germany. 

Fifteen years ago, had a Belgian, Frenchman or Ger- 
man ventured to express the opinion that his country 
some day might be compelled to employ foreign labor, 
he would have run the risk of being sent before a lunacy 
commission. Considering how greatly the demand for 
workers has increased in Europe during the last ten 
years, the labor shortage of which American mines are 
now complaining is not surprising in the least. That the 
end of the war will bring any relief to the situation is 
not probable. Europe will now, more than ever, need all 
its men to reconstruct its industries and commerce. In 
order to accomplish this work with a population decimated 
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by the war, high wages will have to be paid. The men 
will have every reason possible to stay home instead of 
emigrating. It is even to be feared that many thousands 
of men of foreign origin, now working in the mines in 
America, will be attracted by the wages paid in Europe 
and recross the Atlantic. Thus, the end of the war, in- 
stead of improving the labor situation in the mining 
regions of the United States, will make it worse. 
EMMANUEL DUFRANNE, 
Charleston, W. Va., Engineer of Mines. 


a 
Improving the Coal Industry 


Letter No. 4—In reading the letters that appeared in 
Coal Age, Sept. 23, pp. 505-507, suggesting methods of 
improving the coal industry, it seemed to me that William 
Crooks offered the best solution of this question. 

Mr. Crooks suggests the establishment of “a selling 
bureau to which all operators will turn over their produc- 
tion.” I wonder why coal cannot be sold through a. coal 
exchange, in the same manner as grain. The grain of the 
United States has long been bought and sold through 
the Chicago exchange, where the price is quoted daily. In 
the same manner the coal operators of the United States 
could establish a central coal exchange where all the buyers 
of coal could send their orders and specifications of the 
kind of coal they required. 

By some such arrangement, coal could be shipped from 
the nearest supply point direct to the consumer on an 
order placed by the exchange. This would effect a great 
saving in transportation charges and eliminate the extra 
expense of special agents and middlemen. The cost of 
conducting such an exchange would be met by a fraction of 
a cent per ton paid by both buyer and seller. It seems to 
me that this suggestion is well worthy of consideration 
and discussion. I was much interested in the many good 
suggestions made in answer to this inquiry. 

Adamsburg, Penn. Nets G. BoLuine. 


[In connection with the suggestion of Mr. Bolling, 
the article of J. F. K. Brown, on the “Difficulties of 
Organizing Sales Combines” in this issue of Coal Age, 
p. 712, will be read with interest, and we hope the matter 
will be discussed.—Editor. ] 


Letter No. 5—Nothing is more needed to demonstrate 
the welter and chaos prevailing in some branches of the 
coal industry than the various opinions evoked by the 
competition contest, relating to the improvement of the 
coal industry, Coal Age, Sept. 23, pp. 505-507. 

This varied correspondence appears to be the outcry of 
men who keenly realize their predicament and are vainly 
striving to grope their way out of their difficulties. Labor 
shortage, union tyranny, increasing cost of production, 
close competition in the market, and diminishing divi- 
dends all manifest themselves as pressing evils. 

Among the many valuable suggestions submitted, how- 
ever, | would hesitate to award the palm to the “bonus- 
system” idea suggested by W. H. Noone, whose letter was 
deemed to contain the most valuable suggestion that was 
made looking to the improvement of the coal industry. 
Although the bonus system has been adopted in many 
industries with spectacular success, in my opinion it does 
not seem to be at all adapted to coal mining. 

A condition that is indispensable to the success of the 
bonus system is a reasonable uniformity in all that affects 
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labor. Where it is possible to control and regulate these 
conditions, as it is in many industries, the plan seems 
to be the logical expedient to adopt, or I may say an 
economic necessity. However, in an industry where the 
conditions are as variable and incapable of regulation as 
they naturally are in coal mining, the bonus system if 
applied will generally prove a misfit. Its adoption will 
only aggravate and increase the inequalities existing be- 
tween different classes of labor in the mines, as men will 
not have the same opportunities of availing themselves of 
what the system offers. It is rare indeed that any two 
classes of labor, in the enterprise of coal mining, present 
opportunities that are anything like parallel. 

Frequently, the really efficient workman must per- 
form his task under conditions that seriously and per- 
sistently handicap the results of his labors, while a lucky 
“boob,” by reason of conditions that are in no way un- 
common to this industry and with no great effort of his 
own or capacity for work, is able to secure large returns 
by the bonus system, which he is not slow to recognize, 
availing himself of the advantages offered. Under such con- 
ditions it must be clear that the bonus system would put a 
premium on certain classes of labor rather than on the 
effort and efficiency of the worker, upon which the general 
success of any undertaking chiefly depends. 

Let me say, in closing, that in order to be ideal or 
even measurably just to the workmen, the bonus system 
can only be applied to conditions that are sufficiently uni- 
form to make the capability, honesty, faithfulness and 
efficiency of the worker the determining factors in the 
results of his labors. J. R. ALLARDYCE. 

Saginaw, Mich. 


Coal-Mining Examinations 


Letter No. 3—In connection with the subject of coal- 
mining examinations, permit me to relate a little of my 
recent experience, which I hope may be of some value 
to others who may find themselves in the same position 
in which I was placed at that time. 

Finding myself, not long ago, on the lst of unemployed, 
which will occur at some period of almost every man’s 
life, I made-a vigorous effort to secure a position in 
mining either in the State of Colorado, where I was then 
located, or elsewhere. I filed my application with several 
large coal companies in different places—among them one 
of the largest companies operating in Colorado. My 
application with this company resulted in their making 
me an offer of the position of fireboss at a salary of 
$115 per month, which I accepted, being particularly 
anxious to get started in the Colorado coal field that 
had impressed me favorably on former visits. 

The position accepted was that of fireboss at the 
Delagua mine of the Victor-American Fuel Co. This is 
one of the largest mines in the state. Although I did 
not hold a fireboss’ certificate issued by the Colorado 
examining board, and the state law which went into 
effect Jan. 1, 1914, compelled mine operators to em- 
ploy only certificated mine foremen, assistant foremen, 
firebosses and other underground officials, still I was 
permitted to act in the capacity of fireboss until the 
next examination was held, which would be in about 
two months. 

When the time arrived, I presented myself before the 
board for examination. I had, in the meantime, been 
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studying the coal-mining laws of Colorado and knew that 
one of the requirements of candidates for a certificate 
of competency was that the candidate should have been 
employed in underground positions in the mines of 
Colorado for two years prior to the examination. I 
mentioned this fact to the secretary of the board and 
explained to him that I had been a resident in the state 
but a short time previous to the examination, having 
performed the work of fireboss at the Delagua mine 
during the past two months. 

In reply to my statements I was told by the secretary 
of the board that I could sit in the examination and, 
if I was successful in passing the same, they would see 
what could be done in my case. In justice to the board, 
I want to say that they made no promises. The examina- 
tion was very practical and by no means difficult for me, 
as I had previously passed three examinations—one for 
mine foreman and two for mine manager. 


SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATE REFUSED CERTIFICATE 

As a result of the examination I received a letter 
from the secretary of the examining board, stating that 
I had passed a very creditable examination in everything, 
both written and oral, but adding that the board was 
unable to grant me a certificate because I had not the 
length of residence in the state that was required by law. 
I hoped, however, to be permitted to continue in my 
present position until successful in finding another place. 
But these hopes were not realized. 

A, short time later, I was called to the office, where 
the superintendent read me a letter just received from 
the chief mine inspector of the state, saying that on 
and after a certain date, every official engaged at the 
mine must have his certificate posted up in the office of 
the company for inspection. This forced me to tender 
my resignation as fireboss, and, although the superin- 
tendent assured me my services had been very satisfactory 
and offered me any other class of work around the mine, 
I decided to leave the state, as I could not afford to 
work for two years as a miner in order to qualify myself 
for an official position. 

In submitting my statement to the board, previous to 
the examination, I had shown an experience of 28 years 
in coal mines that were chiefly gaseous, having held an 
official position for the past 18 years and serving in 
capacities from fireboss to mine manager. The super- 
intendent stated to me that he did not favor the law 
requiring a two years’ residence in the state before a 
candidate could secure a certificate. 


Is a Law ReEquirinc Lone RESIDENCE OF A 
CANDIDATE IN A STATE JUST? 


Although I suffered a large pecuniary loss through 
moving my family to Colorado, I am not writing this. 
in any spirit of ill will or resentment. I believe it is 
a fair question to discuss in Coal Age, whether such a 
law as the one I have mentioned can be considered just 
and fair to a mining man who has probably worked 
nearly three-fourths of his life in coal mines where the 
conditions are as dangerous and as difficult to handle as 
those existing in any mines in the state from which 
he is barred by such law. 

I hope readers of Coal Age will express their opinions 
freely on this matter. For myself, I claim to be fair- 
minded and realize that we must all conform to the 
requirements of the different state laws. Nevertheless, 
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I cannot help but feel that such a law as this has only 
been enacted to benefit a certain class. Its effect un- 
doubtedly is to keep a large number of practical mining 
men from going to Colorado from another state. Many 
of these men may be far better qualified than some of 
those holding such positions within the state. Whether 
the law was advocated by the labor element or not, I 
cannot say, but if such was its source, it is not a fair 
deal to a brother who has worked in the mines since he 
was 11 years old, but is now debarred because he comes 
from another state. JW yan 
South Bethlehem, Penn. 
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Certification of Mine kForemem 


Letter No. 7—The recent amendment to the mining 
law of Pennsylvania, in connection with the enactment of 
the new Compensation Law, presents two main features 
for discussion; namely, the benefit accruing to coal oper- 
ators in the state and the retarding effect on the ambition 
and general efficiency of the workmen. 

No one will question the motives that actuated the 
men interested in the passage of the compensation law; 
but many will be found, among those who realize the great 
uplift to the coal-mining industry that has resulted in 
recent years through the education of the working classes, 
who will seriously question the motive that prompted the 
amendment to the state mining law, which in the opinion 
of many has practically rendered portions of that law 
inoperative. 

The extremely hazardous nature of coal mining opera- 
tions previous to 1885 had so interested the general public 
that the need of governmental supervision of mines was 
clearly seen. It was then that the state law was enacted re- 
quiring the certification of mine foremen and firebosses. 
The wisdom of this enactment has been clearly shown by 
the gradual reduction of the fatal-accident rate in Penn- 
sylvania mines from that time to the present. 


Rictt or Coat Operators To CHoosr THEIR MEN 


A broad-minded person will readily grant that coal 
operators are justified in demanding an equitable recog- 
nition of their rights, and certain concessions may be 
due them by reason of the enactment of the compensation 
law by which they are burdened with the direct taxation 
resulting from accidents in the mines in their charge. 
The law is very specific and does not exonerate the oper- 
ator from liability for accident to an employee, even 
through the claim of “contributory negligence.” By the 
terms of the compensation law, an operator who elects to 
work under the provisions of that law must pay the full 
compensation specified in the act, without respect to any 
contributory causes that formerly enabled him to escape 
lability for many accidents due to the negligence or 
carelessness of workmen. 

In face of these facts the claim would appear reasonable 
that the operator should be given the right to choose 
whom he shall place in charge of his mine. He argues 
that the employment of a certified official does not lessen 
his lability under the compensation act and asks, Why 
should the operator be compelled to employ a certified 
man, which naturally limits his choice and, to an extent, 
his judgment of the ability of the man to meet his needs? 

Rightly or wrongly, most operators regard their busi- 
ness as exclusively their own, and, within certain limita- 
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tions, subject to their control. They are prone to regard 
the paid worker as having only a superficial interest in 
their affairs, quite different from the vital interest of 
the operator whose money is invested in the undertaking. 
Owing to this difference of interests, vital and superficial, 
the latter varying with the individual faithfulness and 
integrity of the worker, the operator claims the right of 
choice without dictation. On the other hand, the old 
mining law (1885) limited this choice of the operator 
to a class of certified men, whose ability had been tested 
by rigid state examinations, to pass which required a 
large degree of technical as well as practical knowledge 
of mining work and experience. 

The unprejudiced mind naturally feels that operators 
are actuated chiefly by the desire of freedom of choice. 
In my opinion while a few would discriminate in favor of 
uncertified men, the large majority of coal men have 
learned to appreciate the value of certified men in the 
operation of coal mines. These latter will not exercise the 
privilege accorded them in the new act, by the employ- 
ment of uncertified men. 


How tHe Law DIscrRIMINATES UNJUSTLY 


There is another feature of the amendment, however, 
that makes an important discrimination in favor of un- 
certified men. This hes in the fact that these men are 
not amenable to the law in the same sense as the certi- 
fied men, who are at once deprived of their papers when 
guilty of a violation of the mining laws. In this respect 
the amended law is paradoxical, being both operative and 
inoperative. As I have previously mentioned, the amend- 
ment is not only inconsistent with certain features of the 
law that are thereby rendered null and void, but it dis- 
criminates between these two classes of men in a manner 
that is unjust. One may well question and study the 
motive that prompted this amendment to the old law. 

In its relation to the compensation law, coal mining 
seems to occupy an anomalous position among other in- 
dustries, none of which has been affected in the same way 
by its passage. While one may question the financial 
benefit to the operator, growing out of the amendment, 
there is no doubt but that they will enjoy the freedom 
from governmental control that they sought to obtain. 


INEFFECTUAL PLAN OF TAXATION 


The burden of taxation for liability under the com- 
pensation act appears to have been wrongly placed on the 
operator, or producer, who is in a position to transfer 
this burden to the consumer, by raising the price of his 
commodities. This would appear to be an act of injustice 
and discriminates in favor of the producer as opposed to 
the consumer. I want to ask, Would it not have been 
more equitable to have made the tax for the compensation 
of injury to workmen a public charge that would have 
rested on the producer as well as on the consumer ? 

In closing permit me to say that the ambitious worker 
who would be discouraged from further study of mining 
methods and conditions, by reason of the amended law, 
does not hold the highest regard for the work in which 
he is engaged. A thorough knowledge of this work should 
be of intrinsic value to every worker, whose integrity may 
be questioned if he allows himself to be influenced by 
existing conditions and measures his capability by a ma- 
terial standard that would limit his efficiency. 

Windber, Penn. A. M. INEr. 


October 28, 1916 
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Fan Ventilation at Shaft Mine 


The air shaft in an Iowa mine is 10 ft. by 5 ft. 5 in. 
in size, with a partition in the center of it consisting 
of 4x6-in. buntons, which are spaced about 11% ft. apart, 
except at one point in the shaft where they are solid. 
The fan sets over one end of the air shaft so that it dis- 
charges the air down that one side. 

The theory has been advanced that if this partition 
is boarded up tight all the way down, except for about 
6 ft. at the top where, it is claimed, the buntons should 
be taken out altogether, a larger quantity of air will be 
circulated by the same power. The fan at present is 
delivering approximately 80,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. 

Fearing that this would be contrary to the laws of 
ventilation, I made a personal examination and found 
that the velocity in the section of the shaft over which 
the fan is setting is four times as great as the velocity 
on the other side of the shaft. 

Also I would be pleased to know what effect, if any, 
would be produced on the air by building a V-shaped 
place out of boards, at the bottom of the air shaft, so as 
to divide the air as it comes down the shaft and passes 
into the mine. This partition would be built on a curve, 
so as to destroy the eddy currents that naturally arise 
at the bottom of the shaft. 

Any information you can give in regard to this through 
Coal Age or its readers will be greatly appreciated. 

D. Di cWateox: 
Assistant Superintendent, Superior Coal Co. 
Gillespie, Ill. 


In reply to this inquiry as to whether boarding up 
‘the buntons in the air shaft, under the conditions de- 
seribed, we will say that we would not advise doing this, 
for the reason that the slight interference with the air 
travel in the shaft, due to the spacing of the buntons, 
18 in. apart, is probably more than counterbalanced by 
the open space afforded for the passage of the air cur- 
rent down the shaft. 

Had a sketch been sent showing the actual position of 
the fan, which is said to set over one end of the shaft, 
and the connection of the spiral casing with the top of 
the shaft, we would have been better able to judge of 
the conditions. From the description given, we assume 
that the top of the shaft is boarded over with planks or 
staging extending from the spiral casing to the opposite 
end of the shaft. If that is true, there is formed a large 
dead space in the top of the shaft just under the stag- 
ing and, as a result, the air current will eddy around in 
this space instead of passing directly down the shaft. 

There is always a loss of power where a fan drift or 
conduit suddenly expands or opens out into a large space, 
which in this case occupies the entire sectional area of 
the shaft. The expansion should be uniform, and we 
would suggest that better results might obtain by ex- 
tending the shaft casing on a uniform line down the 
shaft till it reaches the opposite end of the shaft, thereby 
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providing a uniform expansion of sectional area and pro- 
ducing a gradual reduction in the velocity of the air 
current without giving opportunity for the formation of 
eddies and consequent loss of power. 

In regard to building a “V-shaped” brattice, or parti- 
tion, at the foot of the downcast shaft for the purpose 
of dividing the current passing into the mine in opposite 
directions, we answer that there is always an advantage 
in deflecting an air current in this manner by a brat- 
tice presenting a uniformly curved surface, so that the 
air current will not impinge directly against a flat sur- 
face more or less at right angles to the direction of the 
current. In doing this, however, one should avoid re- 
ducing the sectional area or area of passage of the 
current. 

& 
Choice of Power in Operation 
of a Shaft Mine 


In reading various articles in technical mining publi- 
cations, I find quite a difference of opinion expressed in 
regard to the adaptation of different kinds of power to the 
economical operation of a mine. Will Coal Age kindly ex- 
plain what are the relative advantages and disadvantages 
in the use of steam, compressed air and electricity in the 
operation of a shaft mine, with the greatest degree of 
safety and economy, under different conditions, with 
due regard to cost. SUPERINTENDENT. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 


In mining practice, electricity possesses a con- 
siderable advantage as compared with either steam or 
compressed air, in respect to the transmission of power. 
For the purposes of hoisting only, steam power is the 
most common in use and has the advantage of greater 
simplicity in its generation and the equipment required. 
The use of steam power in mines, for any purpose what- 
soever, is always attended with the annoyance of getting 
rid of the exhaust steam, which often produces a harmful 
effect on the roof strata. Its only advantage is the in- 
creased humidity of the mine air, due to the presence 
of the steam. 

Compressed air has the advantage of supplying a 
certain amount of pure air in the mine workings. In 
respect to the transmission of power, the cost of installa- 
tion and upkeep of a compressed-air pipe system exceeds 
that of the wiring and rail bonding required in the use 
of electrical power, and the former system is not so elastic 
in its adaptation to the changing conditions in the mine 
as an electrical installation. 

The disadvantage of an electrical installation hes 
chiefly in the danger of contact of men and animals 
with live wires, and the ignition of gas when present, 
by the sparking of wires, blowing out of fuses, short- 
circuiting of the current, or defective switches. Either 
electrical or compressed-air installations require more 
expert and careful attention than steam, but this require- 
ment is far overbalanced by the advantages of the system. 
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British Columbia Examination, 


First Class, May 3O, 1916 
(Questions Answered by Request) 

Ques.—What are the most approved methods of avoid- 
ing serious accidents in the event of an overwind? 

Ans.—The consequences of an overwind occurring when 
hoisting men in a shaft are so serious that every possible 
precaution must be taken to avoid its taking place. For 
this purpose it was formerly common practice to mark 
the hoisting rope with white paint, in such a manner as 
to attract the engineer’s attention in sufficient time to 
shut off the steam and apply the brakes to bring the cage 
to rest at the upper landing. Indicators were also used 
to a large extent; but many serious accidents occurring 
in the use of these methods, more efficient means have 
been adopted. ‘The most approved appliance for the 
prevention of overwinding is an arrangement that is 
automatic. The ascending cage, striking a lever fixed in 
the shaft at a suitable distance below the landing, operates 
to shut off the steam and apply the brake to the winding 
drum. The chief objection urged against all overwinding 
devices is that they have a tendency to render the engineer 
less careful and observant and any failure of the mechan- 
ism would cause a most serious accident. 

Ques.—What will be the length of a drift between two 
seams, the floors of which are 20 yd. apart, when the 
strata are dipping 3 in. per yd. and the drift rising 
11% in. per yd.? 

Ans.—A dip of 3 in. per yd. is equivalent to 3 in 36, 
or 1 in 12, and a dip of 1% in. per yd. is equivalent 
to 114 in 36, or 1 in 24. Hence, calculating the angles 
of inclination of the seam and of the drift, respectively, 
assuming that the former dips 1 ft. vertical in 12 ft. 
horizontal and the latter rises 1 ft. vertical in 24 ft. 
horizontal distance, the tangent of the dip angle of the 
seam is 1 ~ 12 = 0.0833, which corresponds to an 
angle of 4° 46’; and, likewise, the tangent of the rise 
angle of the drift is 1 ~ 24 = 0.04167, which corre- 
sponds to angle of 2° 23’. The angle between the slope 
and the drift is then equal to the sum of these two 
angles, or 7° 09’. Finally, the perpendicular distance 
between the two seams being 60 ft., the length of drift 
measured from floor to floor of the two seams is 60 —- 
sin 7° 09’ = 60 — 0.12447 = 482 ft. 

Ques.—(a) What should be the size of the cylinders 
of a duplex hoisting engine, which performs 36,000 ft.-lb. 
of work per revolution, if it is supplied with steam at 
40 lb. m.e.p., the stroke being 214 times the diameter 
of the cylinder? (b) What is the least turning moment 
this engine will exert? 

Ans.—(a) The work performed per revolution is given 
by the formula 





= 2pal 
in which w equals work per revolution (ft.-lb.), p equals 
mean effective pressure of steam (lb. per sq.in.), @ 
equals sectional area of cylinder (sq.in.), 2 equals length 
of stroke (in.). Substitutin~ the given values in ‘this 
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formula, assuming that the work of a single cylinder 
per revolution is 18,000 ft.-lb., 


18,000 = 2 X 40(0.7854d?)2.5d = 157.08d* 
{1800008 0 
d= 157.08 > 4.85, say 4% in. 


It would be well to estimate the size of this duplex 
engine as 5x121% in. 

(b) The least turning moment of a duplex engine, 
with the two cranks set at right angles to each other, 
will occur when one of the cranks is on dead center 
when its turning moment is zero. Without going into 
a technical analysis of the question and not knowing, 
in this instance, the ratio of the length of crank arm to 
that of the connecting-rod, it may be assumed that the 
least turning moment of the engine is equal to the 
total cylinder pressure, in pounds, multiplied by the 
length of the crank arm or one-half the stroke of the 
engine, in feet. In this case, the half-stroke, in feet, is 
144(12.5 + 12) = 0.52 ft. Also, the total steam pressure 
in one cylinder when the piston is at the middle of its 
stroke can only be assumed approximately from the mean 
effective pressure, since the point of cutoff is not given. 
For a two-thirds cutoff in a slide-valve engine, however, 
the initial steam pressure in the cylinder, corresponding 
to a mean effective pressure of 40 lb., is approximately 
67 lb. per sq.in. The total cylinder pressure at center 
stroke is then 67(0.7854 & 4.875?) = 1,250 lb. On this 
basis, the least turning moment would be 1,250 * 0.52 
= 650 ft.-lb. 

Ques.—What is meant by the efficiency of an air 
compressor? State what are the losses that may occur 
when compressed air is used, and what means should be 
adopted te reduce these losses as far as possible. 

Ans.—What is called the “volumetric efficiency” of an 
air compressor is the ratio of the volume of free air 
required to produce a given pressure by its compression, 
to the piston displacement of the compressor cylinder. 
Owing to leakage of air past the piston and clearance 
spaces in the cylinder and valve ducts, the actual piston 
displacement is always greater than the theoretical volume 
required to produce the given pressure. Volumetric 
efficiency depends alike on the gage pressure, absolute 
pressure and the perfection of the machine. The mechan-. 
ical efficiency of an air compressor is the ratio of the 
power stored in the compressed air to the power consumed 
in compressing the air. The efficiency is less at elevations 
above sea level than at sea level, owing to the necessity of 
compressing a larger volume of free air to cause an equal 
gage pressure at heh altitude. 

The principal losses that are aenereneed in the use 
of compressed air arise from the cooling of the air after 
compression. When air is compressed heat is generated 
and the temperature of air rises. The loss of this heat 
by radiation, in transmission, means a drop in pressure 
and loss of power. To avoid this loss, compression must 
be effected without rise of temperature or the air must 
be reheated at the point where the power is used. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Dismissing the complaint of the Coal Opera- 
tors’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis, Mo., against 
the Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern and other 
railroads, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
recently entered a decision of far-reaching im- 
portance in the rate world. In this connection 
the Commission held that the roads have charged 
proper rates on bituminous coal from Group 2 
points in Illinois to St. Louis from Aug. 3, 
1915, to Oct. 1, of the same year. It appears 
that a rate of 52c. was first quoted in 1912, later 
the rate of 57.5c. being applied. This latter rate, 
however, was contained in tariff supplements 
suspended by the Commission in a general coal 
investigation. 

The Commission pointed out: 

“We have not overlooked the fact that practice 
of the respondent carriers in this matter was 
not in strict accord with the Commission’s tariff 
rule, which requires that a tariff reissuing rates 
during a period of suspension shall be canceled if 
the suspended tariff subsequently becomes effec- 
tive. Had this rule been observed, the present 
dispute would not have arisen. The failure may 
have had the effect of making lawfully applicable 
a rate different from that which had been in- 
operative by virtue of orders of the Commission 
and voluntary postponements of the carriers 
made at the Commission’s request. In other 
words, the legal rate must be determined from an 
interpretation of the tariffs actually published. 
We do not find that the failure to cancel sup- 
plement No. 31 had the effect of continuing the 
rate of 52c. in force, for that supplement must 
be construed in connection with supplement 30. 

The interpretation here given to these tariff 
publications is in no wise dependent upon the 
equities of the situation nor can it be claimed 
that the shippers have been misled. The rate of 
57.5c. was originally published to become effec- 
tive Apr. 1, 1913. It is not denied that shippers 
represented by this complainant protested against 
the increase and were parties to the investiga- 
tion. They were familiar with the issues and 
knew that the operation of the rate of 57.5c. 
was suspended pending the results of that in- 
vestigation. They were advised by the carriers in 
every tariff supplement that the increased rate 
was under suspension. They were not required 
to pay the increased rate until Feb. 1, 1915, 
a year subsequent to the expiration date of the 
Commission’s second order of suspension.” 

An amendment to its original decision has 
been entered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the case of the Stonega Coke and 
Coal Co. against the Louisville & Nashville and 
other railroads. This case involved other pro- 
ceedings as well, into the rates on coal and coke 
from Virginia mines. The amendment read: 

“As stated in the original report in this case 
at p. 25, ‘the conditions of transportation are 
substantially the same between the two fields.’ 
The peculiar construction of the mine tipple tracks 
prevailing in the St. Charles district is claimed 
to make the operations in that district easier 
than the operations in the Stonega district, but 
this difference is not reflected in the cost of 
service for the two districts, which will be dis- 
cussed hereinafter. The finding of discrimination 
related only to coal, and the operating costs 
of the Louisville & Nashville in the St, Charles 
district are not pertinent with regard to what 
the divisions on coke should be. In fixing the 
divisions on coke, however, the Interstate R.R. 
should be compensated out of the through rates 
established only for such services as its common 
earrier duties require. It appears that this coke 
traffic involves extra switching at the furnaces. 
This, however, is not intended to be compensated 
for in the divisions herein prescribed. Except 
as to this furnace switching there is no further 
appreciable difference between the coal and coke 
traffic in the Stonega district except the greater 
detention of coke cars.”’ 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Because the present immigration laws are in- 
adequate, District Attorney F. A. Slattery and 
Sheriff George F. Buss, have failed in their ef- 
forts to have alien members of the I. W. W., who 
terrorized the upper end of Luzerne and Lacka- 
wanna Counties, deported. They have been in- 
formed that thére is no law under which the 
rioters or dynamiters of coal properties can be 
sent out of the country. 

This decision was made by the office of the 
Commissioner of Labor at Washington, D. C., after 
an investigation and report by an immigration 
inspector of conditions in the anthracite region. 
The decision has been known for some little 
time by the county officials, but they delayed in 


making it public until after the disorders had 
subsided. 

The Luzerne and Lackawanna County officials 
took up the matter of deporting the undesirable 
aliens who have been causing so much trouble 
at the coal mines, with E. M. Greenawalt, Com- 
missioner of Immigration, at Glocester, N. J., 
last September, following I. W. W. disorders, and 
the latter sent inspector C. C. Reiss to investi- 
gate. The inspector made a thorough investiga- 
tion and examined state troopers, police officers 
and deputy sheriffs, and also attended some I. 
W. W. meetings. He filed a report recommending 
that the guilty aliens be deported as undesirables. 

The report was forwarded to Washington, but 
the ruling of the department was that the pres- 
ent law does not cover the case, that only those 
guilty of white slavery or those known to be 
liable to become public charges at the time of 
entry could be deported. 

It was stated, that had the new immigration 
bill, known as the literacy test, been passed by 
the last Congress, the lawless rioters could have 
been deported as undesirables. This law would 
bar all who advocate or teach anarchy or the 
unlawful destruction of property, and would 
extend for a period of five years from the time 
the alien arrived in the country. 

‘\ 


Claims May Be Met by Prosecutions 


Coal company officials are considering fighting 
some claims for compensation as advanced by 
injured men and instituting instead prosecution 
for violation of the mining laws. Pursuance of 
the plan as outlined by these officials would oper- 
ate for a safer condition in the mines and pre- 
vent some of the accidents that have been due 
to recklessness on the part of the mine workers. 

It is claimed that in some places men have 
been burned by explosions of gas after having 
been ordered to remain out of their places of 
work, yet with the old practice of taking a chance 
they have gone ahead and entered the place 
with disastrous results to themselves and their 
fellow workers. In other cases orders to use 
safety lamps have been entirely disregarded and 
the gas ignited by naked lights. All of this is a 
violation of the law and the coal companies are 
planning to bring that factor to the attention of 
the proper officials. 

Notice that the State Compensation Board will 
require claimants for compensation to prove that 
the disability complained of exists is given in an 
opinion rendered by Commissioner John A. Scott 
on Oct. 19. A claimant against an Eastern con- 
cern contended that the loss of the thumb and 
index finger of his left hand was equal to the 
loss of his hand, but the decision says that the 
Commission is of the opinion that the claimant 
has not suffered the loss of the use of his hand 
and will have the use of the other fingers. The 
claimant is awarded 50 per cent. of his wages for 
a certain period. 

Commissioner Scott says: “It is suggested 
by the board that the claimant make an honest 
effort to use the injured hand in such work as 
may be possible for him to perform; refusing 
to make this effort;!on application by his em- 
ployer, he will be subject to medical examina- 
tion to determine whether practical use of the 
three fingers has been retained.” 

In an opinion handed down on Oct. 20, by 
Chairman H. A. Mackey of the Compensation 
Board, and concurred in by the other commis- 
sioners, the Board makes plain its attitude re- 
garding appeals from awards of referees which 
are based upon the contention that the person 
killed or injured was engaged in interstate com- 
merce. An award of compensation to Julia M. 
Conrad against the Philadelphia & Reading 
Ry. by Referee W. B. Scott, is confirmed and 
an appeal dismissed. The opinion, written by the 
chairman of the Board, is in part as follows: 
“Where the defendant is a railroad company and 
seeks to avoid responsibility under the compensa- 
tion law by entering a defense that the claimant at 
the time of his injury was engaged in interstate 
commerce and that state legislation has no juris- 
diction, these suggestions become matters of de- 
fense and must be substantiated by positive tes- 
timony. The defendant under such circumstances 
must meet the same burden of proof as is de- 
manded of a claimant in the presentation of his 
claim. In this case it is admitted that the in- 
jury was sustained by the deceased while en- 
gaged in the course of his employment for the 
defendant within the State of Pennsylvania. It 
is also perfectly evident that there would be no 
question about the claimant’s right to compen- 
sation were it not for the suggestion that both 
he and the defendant at the time of the injury 
were engaged in interstate commerce. The de- 
fendant having made this suggestion as a defense 
and not having established the same, it must fall.” 


Fatalities in Pennsylvania during September 
numbered 245, while 21,949 other employees re- 
ceived injuries that disabled them for periods 
greater than two days. 

An average of these figures shows that, gduring 
September, 888 workers were injured daily. Dur- 
ing the first nine months of this year, 188,278 em- 
ployees in Pennsylvania were injured while at 
work, and of that number 1,827 died as a result 
of their injuries. Two hundred and three work- 
ers have been killed each month this year, on 
an average, and 20,717 others injured. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Pottsville—As Oct. 29, Mitchell Day, falls on 
Sunday, the celebration will be observed on the 
Monday following, when it is expected that 
every operation in the anthracite region will be 
closed down. 


Eckley—What indicates an improvement in the 
labor supply of the Lehigh region occurred on 
Oct. 19, when the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. started 
work on the big tunnel, which was abandoned 
some time ago when the labor supply became low 
in this region. The tunnel will be the main route 
for the haulage to the new breaker at that 
point, and every effort will be made to complete 
the work before the winter sets in. 


McAdoo—Teamsters charged with picking coal 
from the old culm banks at the abandoned Silver 
Brook colliery, and selling it for $1 and $2 a 
load, have been arrested on complaint of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co. and fined. With the 
cost of anthracite steadily advancing, teamsters 
are said to have made profitable hauls from the 
abandoned workings. The various coal companies 
have started a crusade to stop the practice of 
men helping themselves to winter supplies. 


Nanticoke—Disregarding the order of colliery 
officials to stay out of a chamber in No. 4 slope, 
No. 4 colliery, of the Susquehanna Coal Co., 
because of the danger from black damp, a miner 
and his laborer on Oct. 19 lost their lives’ through 
a desire to recover some mining tools left in 
the chamber more than a month ago. Frank 
Dorski, the miner, had worked in this slope 
more than 25 years and reported the presence 
of black damp a month ago. His laborer, John 
Shinitski, had been married on Oct. 15 and 
had just returned from a wedding journey. 


Mt. Carmel—With all modern improvements, 
such as electric motors for mine haulage, the 
mule is still a necessity in certain work. Two 
carloads of these animals arrived for Philadelphia 
& Reading Coal and Iron Co. collieries on Oct. 20. 


Browntown—Three houses on Tedrick St. were 
badly damaged by a mine cave recently. The sub- 
sidence was caused by robbing pillars in the 
Pittston vein of the Butler colliery of the Hill- 
side Coal and Iron Co. The buildings were badly 
damaged and the street level was lowered about 
6 ft. for a distance of 150 ft. Work was im- 
mediately started by the coal company to repair 
the damage. 


Jeddo—Dropping a can of carbide into a water- 
filled ditch in the mines at the No. 4 colliery of 
the G. B. Markle Co., Merrick Dartelando gener- 
ated gas in such quantities as to cause an 
explosion that burned him severely about the 
face and hands. He was carrying the can which 
contained a large quantity of the material to a 
section of the mine where it was to be distributed 
among the miners. 


Lansford—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 
will endeavor to operate its collieries a full day 
on Saturdays. During the summer season Satur- 
day was a half holiday and the miners are dis- 
posed to make it a half holiday the year around. 

In order to mine the area lying north of 
Panther Creek, which is underlaid with coal 
measures, the settlement known as “Little Italy,” 
comprising a population of about 900 people, will 
be moved. 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has 
given title to the city for 10 acres.of land, with- 
out compensation, to be used as the site of a 
sewage-disposal plant. 


Minersville—The lives of 16 mine workers in 
the Lytle colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co. 
were endangered on Oct. 23, when they were 
trapped in a gangway by fire which spread among 
the timbers. All of the men escaped without 
serious injury, but eight of them were overcome 
by gas and had to be carried out by the rescue 
corps. A second explosion occurred at the Lytle 
shaft, shortly before noon on Oct. 24, in which 
five men were seriously injured and three slightly 
burned. The explosion was caused by the fire 
setting off a pocket of gas formed by brattices 
built to head off the flames. Five of the men are 
in the Pottsville hospital. 
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Prttston—Evidencing the trend of the anthra- 
cite industry toward the elimination of waste in 
production is an arrangement at the new Ewen 
colliery of the Pennsylvania Coal Co. Under the 
breaker is an inclined concrete floor, upon which 
fall the droppings from the chutes and machinery. 
Every day this floor is cleaned by the simple 
process of turning a stream of water upon the 
incline and washing everything on the floor to the 
lowest point in a chute, whence the coal and 
refuse are hoisted to the breaker and put through 
the pickers again. 


Bituminous 


Brookdale—The Grazier Coal Mining Co. has 
awarded a number of prizes to its employees, 
who have made suggestions for safety improve- 


ments. John Kauffman, a weighmaster at the 
No. 2 mine, has been awarded the September 
prize. 


Boswell—The new tipple of the Standard Que- 
mahoning Coal Co. is in service, and the tonnage 
of that plant has been greatly increased. 


Driscoll—Test holes are being made in Cam- 
bria Township, where new mines are soon to be 
opened. The owners of the property in this sec- 
tion plan to develop the field in the near future. 


West Brownsville—The tipple, electric plant 
and five barges loaded with coal, the property of 
the Diamond Coal and Coke Co., were destroyed 
by fire Oct. 23, with a loss of $150,000. Thirty- 
five miners’ houses nearby were saved when fire- 
men from neighboring villages chopped to pieces 
several buildings in the path of the flames. The 
company suffered a severe loss five weeks ago, 
when its tipple at the Hustead mine was destroyed 
by fire. 

Johnstown—A large order for bituminous coal 
for shipment was sold on Oct. 18, at $4 a ton 
at the mine mouth, This is the highest price 
so far in this locality for coal at the mine mouth, 
and shows conclusively that the upward trend 
of prices is nearing panic levels. Coal is being 
sold on long-term contracts at $2.50 a ton, which 
is regarded as a price warranted only by the ex- 
traordinary conditions prevailing in the. market 
at this time. Factors which are tending to drive 
the price still higher are the unsatisfactory labor 
supply, the approach of cold weather and the 
shortage of cars. Railroads are said to be any- 
where from 10 to 50 per cent. behind require- 
ments in supplying cars in this vicinity. 

Pittsburgh—Sales of coke were reported at $6 
a ton for spot delivery on Oct. 20. This is the 
highest price in many years. Men who pre- 
dicted that coke would command $6 before the 
end of the year now talk of $8 coke. The mar- 
ket is advancing so rapidly that it is difficult 
to quote prices. Run-of-mine coal is selling at 
$4.25 per ton. This represents an advance of $3 
over the price prevailing a few months ago. 
The coal market is greatly excited. One steel 
company on Oct. 20 paid $4.50 for gas coal and 
steel makers all over the country are buying 
steam and gas coal for spot delivery. Coal. deal- 
ers of Sharon on Oct. 19 advanced the price of 
all grades of coal $1 a ton. This is the highest 
price for this fuel in history. 


Charleroi—It is strongly rumored that the Cam- 
bria Steel Co. is contemplating the purchase of 
the Marianna mine. It is stated that engineers 
of the Cambria company are making a survey of 
the Marianna property, and it is believed that 
the deal will be consummated. 


Connellsville—Irregularity of car supply and a 
continued shortage of labor combined to reduce 
the coal and coke production in the Connellsville 
region recently to 544,000 tons per week reckoned 
on a coke basis. This compared with 568,000 tons 
for the previous week. Some consolation was 
derived, however, from the steady rise in coal 
prices to $3 to $3.25 or better per ton in,sym- 
pathy with the advancing price of coke. 

Uniontown—A price for coke of $7 per ton was 
recently realized for the first time in the Con- 
nellsville field. A local operator sold 10 carloads 
at that figure. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Grafton—The property of the McGraw Coal Co. 
including the coal land, operating plants and 
stock of merchandise at Simpson, was _ recently 
sold at auction at the front door of the courthouse. 
The total indebtedness against the McGraw com- 
pany amounted to $700,000. The new owners will 
take charge of the property at once and operate 
it as heretofore. 


Longacre—The Kanawha & Hocking Coal Co., 
H. L. Warner, general manager, has begun making 
general improvements. A new substation is being 
installed. 


Nucklow—The Paint Creek Coal Mining Co. is 
installing a new substation to receive power from 
the Virginian Power Co. 


Berwind—The New River & Pocahontas Co. 
recently purchased two 6-ton gathering locomo- 
tives. Many additional miners have come in, 
and the output has been correspondingly increased, 


Charleston—At the annual meeting of the Kana- 
wha Coal Operators’ Association, discussion of 
the car shortage in the fields represented by the 
organization was the principal subject of discus- 
sion. It was voted that a committee be appointed 
to call on the officials of the New York Central 


‘Louisville & Nashville 
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Lines and ask for a better car supply. It was 
stated that 160 cars are being supplied, where the 
normal demand is 600. 


ALABAMA 


Marvel—Twelve men were entrapped by an 
explosion in the mine of the Roden Coal Co, at 
this place Oct. 22. Seven were white and five 
negroes. The cause of the explosion has not 
definitely been determined, but it is believed that 
it was due to gas, although the mines were tested 
and found safe a few hours before the disaster. 


Bayview—A model mining camp is being estab- 
lished at the Bayview coal mines of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. The town of Bay- 
view is to be a model mining town. 


Birmingham—FEvery railroad in the Birmingham 
district is short of coal and coke cars. The 
officials are making but little progress to relieve 
the situation. Several large mines are shut down 
on account of the shortage. Presidents of several 
of the railroads have been in Birmingham within 
the past few days and the situation has been 
put up to them. Coke producers claim that 
they could ship 500 cars of coke if they could 
get the cars. Mines of the DeBardeleben Coal 
Corporation and the Alabama Fuel and Iron Co. 
are shut down for a few days because of the car 
shortage. 

C. H. Nesbitt, chief state mine inspector, re- 
ports that as a result of the demand and good 
prices, several coal mines in this district will 
open again, after being shut down for the past 
few years on account of the slow demand. Mr. 
Nesbitt says: ‘‘The coal business is better now 
than for several years. With a big demand and 
good prices, the only drawback being the car 
shortage,” 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—Reports received here from the 
Cumberland River coal fields are to the effect 
that the car shortage is seriously affecting opera- 
tions, especially those of the smaller companies, 
in that territory. Many of the operating com- 
panies are only averaging three to four days a 
week. The Wisconsin Steel Co., one of the larg- 
est in that territory, is running six days per 
week, however, at Benham. Reports from Haz- 
ard, Perry County, state that the 20-odd plants 
around that city are having little trouble in get- 
ting all the cars they can load and are operat- 
ing, without a single exception, every day in the 
week. The same is true in the different big 
plants in the coal fields of this (Letcher) county. 
Coal operators say that the only trouble in this 
field is the constant shortage of labor, as men 
are reported to be hard to hold, and new men 
are being constantly added. The Elk Horn 
Mining Corporation imported 300 extra men 
recently. 

Local capitalists are organizing a coal com- 
pany here to make developments of the coal 
fields around the city. It is expected that the 
organization will be complete and the develop- 
ment started within the next 30 days. The 
company will have a capital of about $100,000. 

The Harlan County Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation has been organized at Harlan. The 
association has offices in the Harlan First National 
Bank Building. E. R. Clayton, of the Wallen’s 
Creek Coal Co., is president of the new associa- 
tion, and regular meetings will be held. 


Hamden (P. O. Jeff, Ky.)—The Kenmont Coal 
Co. has added 100 extra men, carpenters, to its 
building operations near Hamden, where it is 
starting a coal-mining plant. It is expected 
that the first shipments of coal will be made 
within three weeks! A spur-line branch of the 
is' being built into the 
new town under construction. 


Owensboro—The Fern Hills Coal Co., which has 
changed hands several times in the past few 
years, has been purchased by J. H. Sowden, of 
Barbourville, Ky., who will begin. operations 
shortly. It is reported that the purchase price 
was $25,000. 


Sturgis—The West Kentucky Coal Co. is com- 
pleting construction of a modern water-works 
plant and filter system at a cost of $40,000. The 
power station and reservoirs are situated on the 
Tradewater River and the supply will be suffi- 
cient for all purposes. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Ohio mines are said to be restricted 
to 40 to 60 per cent. of their capacity on ac- 
count of an inability to get cars. Many mines 
on this account are operated only three days a 
week. The situation is described as one with 
a maximum demand for fuel and a minimum of 
rolling stock to transport it. 


The Ohio Industrial Commission has issued 
a bulletin ordering firebosses in all Ohio mines 
to cease the use of open lamps in making 
inspections of workings. The bulletin calls at- 
tention to the dangers of using open lights, al- 
though admitting that the inclosed lamps are 
often inadequate for making proper inspections, 


Dennison—Following the death, on Oct. 12, of 
Chauncey G. Newton, president and general man- 
ager of the Newton Coal and Mining Co., meetings 
of the stockholders and directors of the com- 
pany were held at Dennison on Oct. 21, when 
the following officers were elected: Edward H. 
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Coxe, of Pittsburgh, Penn., general superintend- 
ent of the United Coal Corporation, president, 
and Samuel D. Fitton, of Hamilton, Ohio, vice- 
president. Henry D. Woodbridge, of Newark, 
Ohio, was reélected secretary and _ treasurer. 
Frank O. Culley, of Dennison, former superintend- 
ent of the company, was elected general manager 
and will have active charge of the operation. 


INDIANA 


Linton—Surveyors recently staked out the site 
for the new Gould mine on the Baxter Saucerman 
farm. Work of sinking the shaft will be started 
soon, 


ILLINOIS 


Springfield—The Illinois Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation met here recently with 50 delegates pres- 
ent, and elected the following officers: President, 
James Needham, Chicago; vice-president, D. W. 
Buchanan, Chicago; secretary-treasurer, F. C. 
Honnoid, Chicago. C. M. Moderwell, the retir- 
ing president, was given a vote of thanks. Presi- 
dent Needham said labor conditions were much 
more satisfactory now than a year ago and he 
predicted that as a result of improved industrial 
conditions the next year’s business would be 
excellent. 


Taylorville—The Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission has ordered the Chicago & Illinois Mid- 
land R.R. to put on an early morning train be- 
tween Taylorville and Kincaid, a distance of 7 
mi., so that 100 Taylorville miners can ride to 
their work at Kincaid. A train which formerly 
arrived at Kincaid at 8 a.m. was discontinued 
last June. 


Edwardsville—Robert W. Griene, of Collinsville, 
county mine inspector for Madison County, has 
completed his report for the past year, which 
shows that 3,768,730 tons of.coal was mined in 
the 22 mines operated in the county. There 
were 3,707 men employed and 42,107 kegs of 
powder were consumed. During the year 14 men 
were killed and 124 others were injured. The 
fatalities were distributed as follows: Livingston, 
3; Collinsville, 4; Maryville, 2; Williamson, 1, 
and Prairietown, 1. 
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James E. Roderick, chief of the Department of 
Mines of Pennsylvania, on Oct. 24 announced the 
appointment of Richard A. Maize, Boswell, Somer- 
set County, Penn., as mine inspector of the fifth 
bituminous district to succeed Isaac G. Roby, de- 
ceased. Mr. Maize’s headquarters will be at 
Uniontown, Fayette County. 


William H. Brown, of Jerome, Penn., inside 
superintendent of the United Coal Corporation’s 
mines at that place, has been appointed mine 
inspector of the United Coal Corporation and sub- 
sidiary companies the Pittsburgh & Baltimore 
Coal Co. and Naomi Coal Co., having headquarters 
in Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Julius Bierach, sales manager for the St. Ber- 
nard Coal Co., at Louisville, has returned to his 
office after an absence of six weeks. He has been 
in poor health and has been at Salem, Ind., where 
he has been undergoing treatment at the hands 
of his son, Dr. J. L. Bierach. Mr. Bierach suf- 
fered from a semibreakdown. He had been on 
the job early and late for 13 years without a 
vacation. 


Kenneth U. Meguire, president of the Harlan 
Coal Mining Co. and the Harlan Coal Co., left for 
Washington recently in connection with the hear- 
ing on the freight-rate case. He is the witness 
for operators of eastern Kentucky and Tennessee 
in the case before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission relating to the proposed increase to points 
in Central Freight Association territory. This 
will conclude testimony taking in the case at hand. 


Frank James and Mart Ellinger, former superin- 
tendents for the Dravo Contracting Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., have formed a partnership under 
the firm name of James & Ellinger, doing all 
kinds of rock and shaft work and making a . 
specialty of grouting. They have completed the 
first 50-ft. section of concrete in record time at 
the Royal air shaft of the W. J. Rainey Co., Royal, 
Penn., and are also progressing favorably in their 
work on the Beaverdale air shaft of the Logan 
Coal Co., Beaverdale, Penn. 
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John F. Sweeney, a mining expert, died at his 
home in St. Clair, Penn., on Oct. 21, from the 
effects of miners’ asthma, which he contracted 
from many years’ work underground. He was a 
member of the miners’ examining board. 


James J. Jones, one of the pioneer coal oper- 
ators of central Mllinois, died at his home in 
Coulterville, Ill., recently. Mr. Jones was 78 
years old and had been a resident of Coulterville 
for the greater part of his life and a coal oper- 
ator for half a century. He was identified with 
the sinking of three mines and at his death was 
the owner of the West Side Mine at Coulterville, 
ve is now being operated by his son, Louis D 
ones, 
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Joseph Lumley, widely known engineer, and one 
of the oldest manufacturers of mining machinery 
in the United States, died at his home, 1312 Erie 
Ave., Philadelphia, Penn., on Oct. 21, following 
an illness of three months. Mr. Lumley was born 
in Dublin, Ireland, and came to this country with 
his parents when he was five years old. When 


a young man he began the manufacture of hoist- 


ing engines and oil-well machinery, at Columbus, 
Penn. Forty years ago he removed to Philadel- 
phia, and started the manufacture of boilers and 
mining machinery. He installedsome of the larg- 
est mining plants in this country and South Amer- 
ica. Mr. Lumley is survived by his widow, one 
daughter and one son. 


Louis M. Jones, of Pittsburgh, Penn., mining 
engineer and expert rescuer of the Bureau of 
Mines, lost his life while directing the rescue 
work at the mine explosion at the mine of the 
Jamison Coal and Coke Co. at Barrackville, 
W. Va., a few miles from Fairmont. Mr. Jones 
was born in Cleveland, Ohio, and took up his 
residence in Pittsburgh after he entered the 
employ of the Bureau of Mines in February, 1909. 
He was a graduate of the Columbia School of 
Mines, of New York, and was an honor man 
in his studies. He is survived by a wife and 
one child. Under the chief mining engineer of 
the bu.eau Mr. Jones had charge of the Experi- 
mental mine at Bruceton, Penn., a few miles out 
from Pittsburgh. In this capacity he developea 
many safeguards that are not only saving life 
in the coal mines today, but will be instrumental 
in the saving of many other lives in the future. 


Chauncey Guy Newton, of Ulrichsville, Ohio, 
died at his home recently of typhoid fever, after 
an illness of between five and six weeks, at the 
age of about 47 years. He graduated at the 
Ohio State University, served on the engineer 
corps of the Columbus & Hocking Coal and Iron 
Co. at Buchtel, Ohio, then as assistant engineer 
and later chief engineer of the Congo Coal Mining 
Co., at Congo, Ohio, later returning to Congo as 
general superintendent of the Continental Coal 
Co. after the Congo mines and others had been 
merged into that company. He was later general 
superintendent of the Columbus & Hocking Coal 
and Iron Co., which position he resigned about 12 
years ago to organize the Newton Coal and Min- 
ing Co., to lease and operate a coal mine near 
Dennison, Ohio, of which company he has since 
been president and general manager, and during 
part of which time he also served as city engineer 
of Dennison, Ohio. He was associated also in 
mining engineering work with Prof. Frank A. 
Ray, consulting mining engineer, of Columbus, 
Ohio. Mr. Newton was married 19 years ago to 
Miss Annie Fitton, of Hamilton, Ohio, and is 
survived by his widow, one son, Chauncey Guy, 
Jr., two daughters, Louise and Nan, also one 
brother, Henry, of Huntington, W. Va. 
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Springfield, Mass.—The Witherbee Ignitor Co. 
is now installed in its new plant. The building 
is 70x203 ft. in dimensions. It is of fireproof 
construction. 

Chicago, Ill.—The Clarage Fan Co., of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., recently opened a branch office at 
123 West Madison St., Chicago. This office is in 
charge of L. 0. Monroe, who has had several 
years’ experience in the fan business. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Cumberland Telegraph 
and Telephone Co, has just completed its long 
distance lines into the Harlan County coal fields. 
As a result coal operators will be much better 
served than formerly. All the mining towns have 
been given connections. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Rapp Coal Mining Co., 
which has been the subject of involuntary bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, has filed its schedules in the 
United States District Court, listing liabilities of 
$25,379.42 and assets valued at $9,277.05. The 
larger creditors are all coal concerns. 


Youngstown, Ohio—The investigation made by 
the Youngstown Chamber of Commerce into the 
coal situation, brought about by a belief that 
its exact causes should be ascertained, if possible, 
resulted in the conclusion that present coal prices 
are justifiable, on account of the car shortage. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The Western Maryland Rail- 
way Co. is figurnig on an order for 20 Mallet 
locomotives. These machines will cost about $50,- 
000 each. Delivery is not expected within nine 
months. The engines will have 32 wheels each, 
and will be especially designed to haul heavy 
freight trains over the mountains. 


Johnstown, Penn.—Local coal operators give 
little credence to the reports that a new embargo 
would be placed on coal on the New Haven and 
the Baltimore & Ohio railroads. No notices of an 
embargo have been received here, they say. 
shortage of cars is preventing this section from 
enjoying the biggest boom in coal it has ever had. 


Springfield, W. Va.—In direct contrast with 
conditions in other fields the Widemouth section 
of the Pocahontas field has been working full 
time. Cars have been plentiful and miners are 
easily picked up when needed. It is noticeable, 
however, that the miners have lately developed 
a lazy streak and the mines are not doing as 
well as they should. 
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Beckley, W. Va.—The September coal loadings 
handled by the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. in the 
New River field, fell 135,000 tons short of the 
August record. The total shipment for September 
over the Chesapeake & Ohio, was 661,405 tons. 
Tidewater coal amounted to 313,335 tons; inland 
east 108,900 tons and west 35,210 tons. Coke 
loadings amounted to 506 cars. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The rains of the past week 
are expected to enable the movement of the coal 
fleet from various points between Pittsburgh and 
Huntington, with from 100,000 to 150,000 tons of 
coal for this and other river markets. The receipt 
of river coal will help considerably in relieving 
a threatened shortage of fuel locally, but is hardly 
expected to have any effect on prices. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The three _ towboats, 
“Charles Brown,” ‘Enterprise’ and “Cruiser,” 
owned and operated by the Pittsburgh Coal Co., 
are tied up at the company’s docks on the Ohio 
side of the river. This is due to the exceptionally 
low water for the past three weeks hindering 
operations of these boats. With the coming of 
a barge stage it is predicted that coal-shipping 
records will be broken. 


Spangler, Penn.—Work was recently started on 
the new slope of the Peale company near No. 9. 
This operation opens up a large tract of coal here- 
tofore untouched, the tract comprising something 
over 2,000 acres. This firm has been busy remod- 
eling the Gussie mine. The Penn Central Power 
Co. has extended its power lines to the Gussie, 
and put in a substation. It is reported that a 
new steel tipple will be built there soon. 


Edmonton, Alberta—John F. Stirling, chief in- 
spector of mines for Alberta, is of the opinion that 
there will be a large demand for coal in Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba, when severe weather 
sets in and advises the public to lay in supplies 
as soon as possible. There is a labor shortage at 
the mines owing to enlistments and he anticipates 
that this will be considerably worse in the course 
of another two months. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—A special meeting of the 
stockholders of the Duncan-Spangler Coal Co., 
operating mines in Cambria County, has been 
called to take place in this city on Nov, 18 to 
consider the proposition of releasing to the 
Blubaker Coal Co. coal mined from the “D’’ seam 
in the Michael J. Platt and Alexander Lloyd 
tracts. These tracts are now under lease by the 
Blubaker Coal Co. to the Duncan-Spangler Coal 
Co 

Columbus, Ohio—An award of $3,744 and 
funeral expenses has been allowed by the State 
Industrial Commission, under the workmen’s com- 
pensation law, to Mrs. Olive M. Rankin, of Mar- 
tin’s Ferry, incident to her husband, Lee Rankin, 
meeting accidental death in the line of duty. As 
paymaster of the Youghiogheny and Ohio Coal 
Co., Mr. Rankin was murdered a few weeks ago 
while en route in an automobile taking the pay- 
roll to the men at the mines. 


Youngstown, Ohio—The several large iron and 
steel plants in this vicinity are complaining bit- 
terly over their inability to secure as much coal 
as they desire, as well as at the high prices 
charged for such fuel as they can get. Coal for 
coking purposes is scarce, and prices of bessemer 
iron and steel, as well as of coke, are directly 
affected. Many steel men are already reported to 
be drawing on their reserve fuel supply, and 
this is extremely unusual so early in the season. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Car shortage is the perplex- 
ing problem with which the miners and operators 
in Kansas, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Missouri 
mines, south of the Missouri River, have to deal. 
In southern Kansas the shipment of steam coal 
is five days slow. The supply is short from the 
lack of cars. In,jthe Arkansas field steam-coal 
shipments are 15 days slow. Here also the supply 
is short. In the Missouri field steam-coal ship- 
ments are five days slow, and the supply is lim- 
ited by the lack of cars. 


Springton, W. Va.—Much important construc 
tion work is going on near here. The S. J. Pat- 
terson Pocahontas Co. has underway its new 
improved Link-Belt tipple and is expecting to 
run coal over it in another month’s time. Just 
opposite this work in the same hollow the Turkey 
Gap Coal and Coke Co. has started erection of 
its new and uptodate tipple, which it expects to 
finish soon. Both the above companies are erect- 
ing new houses. It is estimated that fully 150 
men are engaged on this new work. 


Regina, Sask.—As regards the coal situation F. 
Hedley Auld, deputy minister of agriculture, states 
that of the total requirements. of the province 
only one-tenth of domestic and one-fifth of the 
steam coal needed is now in transit. Representa- 
tive dealers numbering 125 reported that they had 
approximately 20,000 tons of domestic coal while 
their winter requirements were estimated at 220,- 
006 tons. The difficulty is due to labor shortage 
in the mines and it is hoped that conditions ma 

2 improved when harvesting is over. ; 


Binghamton, N. Y.—Twenty-two directors of 
the Anthracite Trust Co., of Scranton, recently 
tendered a surprise to C. E. Toby, fellow board 
member, former coal expert, and general manager 
of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. 
coal department, who recently moved to Bingham- 
ton to enter the retail coal business. The sur- 
prise banquet was’ held at the Arlington Hotel. 
Expressions of regret at Mr. Tobey’s departure 
from Seranton, and expressions of hope for con- 
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tinued success 
expressed. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A survey of the car shortage 
on the railroads in the southern Illinois coal field 
entering St. Louis has developed that the supply 
of cars is just about 30 per cent. The following 
figures show what mines on the different roads 
are able to do in the way of securing equipment 
for working days every week: Wabash, 3% days; 
Vandalia, 3 days; L. & N., 3 days; Southern, 
2% days; M. & O., 2 days; I. C., 2144 days; I. M., 
2% days; B. & O., 3 days. This does not include 
cars furnished for railroad fuel. The above is 
made on the basis of commercial shipments. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Argument will be had shortly 
before Justice Brown at Batavia, N. Y., of the 
case of the receivership of the Pittsburgh, Shaw- 
mut & Northern Railroad Co., on an adjourn- 
ment from Buffalo. The receiver, Frank Sullivan 
Smith, who is also president of the road, wishes 
to continue the receivership, but the owners of 
the certificates of indebtedness, Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., for the Central Trust Co., wish the road 
to be sold. Judge Alton B, Parker will represent 
the receiver and Alexander & Green the opposing 
interests. 


Columbus, Ohio—Columbus faces an anthracite 
coal famine, according to the statement of oper- 
ators and dealers. The price was advanced by 
some dealers on chestnut anthracite to $10 a ton, 
and even at that price they say it is impossible 
to get the coal. Reports from New York show that 
there is a great scarcity of coal there and that 
the dealers are alarmed. A search of the Eastern 
territory shows that practically all of the hard 
coal, which in other years has been piled up 
awaiting orders, has disappeared. Columbus deal- 
ers say that even the price of $10, which is $2 
more than: was charged a year ago, will likely 
have to be raised. 


Chicago, IIl.—While the Western Electric Co. 
has filled no war orders, it has felt the effect of 
the war by limitation of raw material and sup- 
plies on the one hand, and an abnormal demand 
for its products on the other. A _ conservative 
estimate of the gross business done by the com- 
pany to Dec. 31 of this year will reach $100,000,- 
000. This refers to actual shipment of goods to 
customers and not to incoming orders booked, 
which will be much greater than this amount. 
The previous biggest year’s gross was $77,000,000. 
As a result of this enormous business the directors 
have authorized further plant additions which 
will call for the expenditure of nearly $1,000,000. 
The company now employs 23,000 people. 


Washington, D. C.—U. §. Consul Ingram, 
located at Bradford, England, has reported to the 
State Department that chemical engineers are 
engaging in an agitation there for Government 
control of the coal supply so as to conserve the 
byproducts, which are now of importance in pro- 
ducing internal combustion engine fuel and dye- 
stuff bases. It is being urged by prominent chem- 
ists that instead of using raw coal as fuel that 
the Government shall by law require coal to be 
coked and thus save the byproducts. In this way 
large quantities of liquid fuel would be obtained, 
also large quantities of ammonia. It is further 
suggested that the conservation of fuel could be 
effected by allowing the export of coke only and 
prohibiting absolutely the exportation of bitu- 
minous coal. It is pointed out here if such a 
practice is adopted it would open still greater 
markets for American bituminous coal, because 
of the fact that the countries which have been 
in the habit of securing an enormous tonnage of 
fuel from Great Britain would not be able or will- 
ing to depend entirely on coke in place of 
bituminous coal heretofore used. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Fifth and Ninth Districts 
Coal Bureau has been organized with a member- 
ship of 43 companies in the fifth and ninth dis- 
tricts of ITllinois. Offices have been opened at 
rooms 600 and 601 Fullerton Building, Seventh 
and Pine St., in charge of P. H. Greenlaw as 
secretary. The declared purposes are—to conserve 
the deposits of coal in the two districts, by 
increasing the yield per acre to the maximum; 
to codperate with organized labor to. the end that 
labor may receive a fair wage, reasonable hours 
and sanitary working conditions, including the 
promotion of movements for the safety and wel- 
fare of the men; to standardize as far as possible 
the method of arriving at the cost of production 
and accounting systems in use by the members 
and to furnish to each member the benefit of dis- 
coveries or plans leading to a lowering of cost of 
mining and marketing; to better trade conditions 
by having members informed of sales, tonnage 
and prices; to preserve harmonious relations 
between producers, insure codperation by dis- 
seminating to members information of past trans- 
actions, conditions under which coal is mined and 
sold, and cost of production, for the benefit of the 
industry, the trade and the public. It is declared 
that all information reported to the bureau will 
pertain to closed transactions and that the bureau 
will not fix prices, divide territory, limit produc- 
tion or marketing or limit competition. The 
bureau will also strive to secure and maintain 
just rates and regulations from the common car- 
riers. The executive board will consist of seven 
members. Rotation will be secured by electing 
one member every month after the first seven have 
been elected. There will be committees on con- 
servation and safety and on accounting and cost 
of production. Monthly meetings are to be held. 


in Binghamton were freely 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Rumors of increase in anthracite circulars and 
situation resembles a_ strike market. Illinois 
coal shipped into the Eastern district. Active 
bidding among steel interests for Pittsburgh coal 
forces prices up to prohibitive levels for other 
consumers. Unprecedented high prices in Middle 
West fails to restrict buying. 


Anthracite—The big development of the week in 
hard coal circles is the persistent rumor that 
the companies are seriously considering an in- 
crease in the winter’s circular. While such ac- 
tion would establish a new precedent in the an- 
thracite trade, it is clear that a more propitious 
time for putting an increase into effect could not 
be selected; with the prices of all kinds of com- 
modities being whirled up to unheard of figures, 
the hard-coalers are in a peculiarly advantageous 
position to effect an increase that would in ordi- 
nary times evoke a storm of bitter criticism. In 
the meantime the situation grows more tense each 
week, and is now marked by all the character- 
istics of a strike market. Some companies are 
sold up full. and are pulling in their salesmen 
and notifying jobbers and middle howses that no 
more business can be considered under 60 days at 
the minimum. In the more distant markets buy- 
ers whose anxiety has heretofore been quieted by 
the statements of heavy shipments as compared 
with a year ago, are now realizing that the short- 
age is a reality, and are bidding up prices strongly 
in their efforts to acquire tonnage. 


Bituminous—With the comparatively lean Tli- 
nois coal being shipped through Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania, two of the richest coal producing states 
in the country, and on into New York, some idea 
of the tense situation prevailing in bituminous 
circles can be understood. Though the tonnage 
involved obviously cannot attain to important 
proportions, the fact that such a shipment has 
been made is in itself significant. Almost un- 
heard of figures are already being offered for any 
free tonnage that appears, while another feature 
of the situation is that the differentials between 
the various grades and sizes are being practically 
wiped out. Abrogations of contract on some tech- 
nicality is developing considerable inquiry for 
new contracts, and while operating interests are 
not disposed to show much interest, there is none 
the less some very attractive offers of long-term 


contracts at exceptionally profitable figures. Dis- 
affection in labor circles is another ominous 


factor looming up, while car supply is desperately 
short, and ruling prices clearly indicate the 
great anxiety of shippers. 


Lake Trade—The Pittsburgh district market is 
completely out of hand, as a result of heavy 
bidding between steel interests which has forced 
prices up to spectacular levels where ordinary 
manufacturers working on average margins of 
profit are entirely unable to compete. A reac- 
tion from these abnormal figures seems inevitable 
if consumption is to continue, though the reduc- 
tion will be of moderate proportions. The car 
situation has become still more acute, the usual 
accumulation which the railroads have always 
been able to get ahead over the week end having 
failed to materialize at the opening of the cur- 
rent week. The severe shortage is developing 
various new aspects to the trade, aw for instance, 
in certain cases where outputs are being held 
up by labor disturbances, it has been suggested 
that if the contract purchaser would meet the 
extra cost demanded by the miners, operations 
might be continued, and they could be assured 
their quotas. Even the impending national elec- 
tion is having no influence whatever on _ the 
situation as is usually the case, and this in spite 
of the fact that the political line-up as inter- 
preted by the big interests is looking steadily less 
favorable. 


Middle West—Evidence of the real and urgent 
character of the heavy demand was seen this 
week when an attempt of the operators to restrict 
buying by quoting prohibitive figures seemed only 
to have the reverse effect ; buyers became more in- 
sistent than ever at the new high levels, ap- 
parently anticipating still further advances. A 
sudden cold snap precipitated a flood of domestic 
business also, which tended to accentuate the 
shortage, and the market is practically out of 
control. At times 1t has even been absolutely im- 
possible to get spot coal at any figure. The car 
situation continues to dominate the market, and 
the shortage has become more acute, due to a 
considerable movement to the South. Some record 
high prices have already been paid for coal in 
this section, and all the mines are sold up for at 
least two weeks ahead, and a great many up to 
Dec. 1 


A Year Ago—Anthracite orders slowing down, 
but market still firm. Strong upward tendency 
ir bituminous continues. Exports show a moder- 
ave increase. Lake trade expanding with‘ ap- 
joaching close of navigation. 
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Market Department 


Boston News Bureau—All statistics coming to 
hand confirm reports as to the vast scope of 
general trade and profits. There is no halt in 
this activity and is not likely to be as long as 
we are able and willing to assist in financing 
the allies. Moreover, people are more inclined 
to believe that the foreign demand for American 
products will continue after the war for the sim- 
ple reason that we shall be in better position to 
produce than war-wrecked Europe. One of the 
surprising features is the fact that money con- 
tinues to accumulate here in face of the enormous 
demands of the world. But the explanation is 
given in the imports of $423,000,000 gold since 
Jan. 1, and its resultant loan expansion ability. 


Iron Age—It is a case of getting the mills to 
book the steel, and 4%, to 4%c. a pound will be 
paid on several hundred thousand tons now being 
negotiated, against 31%%c. on the last contracts. It 
is said unreservedly that France and Italy will 
take all the war steel our manufacturers can 
furnish for the second half of next year. One 
steel company is asked to quote on 100,000 to 
300,000 tons. France’s needs are very large. In 
the case of 34- to 54-in. rounds, for which soft 
steel was wanted, the buyers now offer to take 
rollings from shell-steel discards. France also 
asks for 30,000 tons of annealed, galvanized, and 
varnished wire for fourth and first quarters. Barb 
wire could not be had, and it is not certain that 
the modified inquiry can be considered. With 
prices of semi-finished steel $15 to $20 higher 
than one year ago, and of finished materials $20 
to $30 higher, there is more expectation of fur- 
ther advances than existed in October, 1915. 


American Wool and Cotton Reported—A more 
active week has not been seen in the wool market 
since February, 1915. Sales for the week totaled 
11,000,000 lb. The market is exceedingly bullish. 
Dealers would rather buy than sell and the end of 
the supply is in sight. Sales of the week con- 
sisted mostly of territory and scoured wools. Gen- 
erally speaking, greased wools have advanced a 
cent a pound, scoured wools 3c., and carbonized 
wool 3c. In the woolen and worsted goods market 
the interest in the coming heavy-weight season 
increases. More inquiries have been made up 
to the present time than in a normal season. 


Bradstreet—Trade and industry never moved 
at a quicker pace than at present. Old record 
measures are constantly giving way to new ones, 
and while abnormally high commodity prices 
counsel caution lest a sudden veering of trade 
winds may come, demand is so insatiable that 
buying seemingly will go on while the European 
war lasts. As yet there is no sign of the satu- 
ration point being reached as regards supplies 
of goods, and while high prices are complained 
of, there is no evidence, aside from conserva- 
tism in buying some textiles that have advanced 
largely, of the buying movement being checked. 
This week there was a veritable ground swell of 
new orders, accompanied by extraordinary quo- 
tations for leading commodities and clear evi- 
dences that the nation’s producing factors can- 
not meet the demand. 


Dun—Maintenance of consumptive demands 
in unparalleled volume with costs rising rapidly 
continues one of the most remarkable features 
of the times. Each week prices, already at 
an extreme position, go still higher and the ad- 
vanees embrace a wide range of commodities ; 
yet current and forward purchasing is unabated 
and competitive bidding again accentuates the 
strength of many markets. It remains the ex- 
ception where the seller seeks the buyer, and 
some manufacturers have withdrawn quotations 
entirely as a means of checking the influx of 
orders which cannot be filled for months to come, 
or which they are not inclined to accept lest 
prices change to their disadvantage. Commercial 
failures this week are 297 against 277 last 
week, 261 the preceding week and 400 the cor- 
responding week last year. 


Dry Goods Economist—The continued advance 
in raw cotton and consequent telegraphic with- 
drawal of offers of goods made by mail have 
been important features of the week. High as the 
price of the staple had soared, it has reached 
still greater altitudes, the price for spot cotton 
of the Middling Uplands grade in New York 
exceeding 18%4c., thus giving decided color to 
the recent predictions that cotton would go to 20c. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale distribution of 
dry goods for the current week shows large 
gains over the corresponding period of 1915. Road 
sales for future delivery continue to maintain 
the large volume of the past few weeks and exceed 
those of a year ago by a considerable margin. 
Merchants have been in to market in much larger 
numbers, and report an excellent retail busi- 
ness. Collections continue in increasing volume. 
The cotton market is very firm and advancing. 
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Pocahontas and New River spot business prac- 
tically confined to agencies who are buying to 
clear vessels. Slow contract shipments cause 
uneasiness. Georges Creek shippers sag off again 
on shipments to this market. Embargoes against 
Pennsylvania grades in large share of all-rail 
territory. Anthracite shortage serious. 


Bituminous—New England is right on the edge 
of what may easily develop into a panic. All 
sorts of high prices are rumored on cars at various 
points and $5 is the quotable figure f.o.b. Hamp- 
ton Roads for the smokeless coals. While prices 
may be described as buoyant, there is not now 
what could be called a broad market. Inquiries 
are only scattering. It is only natural that con- 
sumers having coal due them on low-priced con- 
tracts are most reluctant to pay the very wide 
margin that now prevails on spot coals and many 
of them are likely to play the limit on their 
present stocks. At the same time there is a real 
shortage of marine transportation and with slow 
loading it is hard to see how the situation can 
improve any in the next two months. There has 
been a distinct turn in the Hampton Roads coals 
since a week ago. 

Slow dispatch at Norfolk and Newport News 
among most of the shippers has the effect of 
materially shortening up the supply for this 
market. Inland from Boston, Providence and 
Portland large numbers of steam plants are 
adjusted to weekly deliveries from Tidewater and 
where during the season contractors have been 
just about able to keep somewhat ahead of con- 
sumption a tie-up now would shortly become most 
serious. Present spot prices at Hampton Roads 
indicate clearly the great anxiety of shippers to 
cover on the coal necessary to clear their steam- 
ers. Most of these emergency purchases are made 
of small agencies that have relatively few con- 
tract obligations. There are almost no sales of 
entire cargoes to any of the New England 
consumers. 

The small spurt on Georges Creek deliveries to 
this market has again faded away. Receipts at 
the Raltimore piers are now almost negligible and 
transportation that waited to load has now been 
cleared with other grades. Car shortage and 
labor scarcity are still the retarding factors. A 
few of the barges belonging to the larger shippers 
have been set in at Hampton Roads to load but 
the dispatch there is almost as slow as at Balti- 
more on Georges Creek. Except for trifling 
amounts none of this grade is available at New 
York or Philadelphia. 

Embargoes against the D. & H and the New 
York Central are preventing shipments to the 
large part of New England served by the Boston 
& Maine and connecting lines. There are rumors 
of similar action affecting the New Haven lines 
but so far no announcement has been made. 
Apparently these drastic measures are not affect- 
ing the price of coal f.o.b. mines, for new high 
levels are reported each day. The demand is 
very strong not only all-rail but at Tidewater 
loading ports as well; $3.75@4 have been quoted 
and at this writing $4.25 is mentioned as the 
current price for good grades from Cambria and 
Somerset counties. 

Mos. shippers are much in arrears on contracts. 
Car supply is desperately short and the trade is 
wondering how it will end. The situation is. 
plainly up to the railroads which lack the capac- 
ity to carry the coal that could otherwise be pro- 
duced. True, the demand is abnormal, but there 
is little foundation now for the opinion on the 
part of some that the demand will recede before 
many weeks. It is not so much a case of New 
England buyers losing their heads as a genuine 
mele of railroad equipment to supply urgent 
needs. 

Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as 
follows, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
per gross ton: 
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Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 

fields Som’s’t Creek* 
Philad’la... $4.25@4.75 $4.50@5.00 $3.07@3.17 
New York... 4.55@5.00 4.80@5.25 3.37@3.47 
Baltimore sai) = =-uieas eee ete 3.00@3.10 
F.o.b. mines 3.00@3.75 3.35@4.00 2.00@2.10 


* On contract. 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $4.75 
@5 f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va., ad 
$6.75@7 on cars Boston and Providence for in. 
land delivery. 


Anthracite—It is now realized that this market. 
is generally short of domestic sizes. Hithey'to 
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anxiety has been relieved by the relatively large 
receipts coastwise for the nine months from Jan. 
1 as compared with 1915, but September tonnages 
and the figures thus far for October have shown 
such a marked falling off that the trade is now 
alive to the true situation. Shipments from all 
the regular companies are most discouraging. The 
public is not as yet starting any “run on the 
bank,’”’ chiefly because the larger consumers are 
fairly well supplied for the moment. Week to 
week trade, however, is being held down to mini- 
mum amounts by all the dealers. 

Effective Oct. 23 the Boston retailers advanced 
the price of egg 75c., stove 50c. and chestnut 25c. 
The following table shows present retail prices in 
various parts of New England, net tons: 


Egg Stove Chestnut 
DBE Aa as bs oars $8.75 $8.75 $8.50 
Springfield, Mass.... . 8.75 9.00 9.00 
Providence, R. I..... 9.50 9.75 9.75 
Haverhill, Mass...... 11.00 11.00 11.00 
Bangor, Mew... 5... 9.25 9.25 9.25 
Portland, Me........ 8.75 9.00 9.00 
Worcester, Mass..... 8.85 9.10 9.10 


Chestnut and pea are now practically the only 
sizes that can be had at Philadelphia or New 
York for reasonably prompt loading. ‘‘Independ- 
ent’ coal is selling at $7.75 f.o.b. New York for 
assorted sizes and at $5.75@6 f.o.b. mines. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite short and individuals getting big 
prices; $2 premiums for domestic coals the rule. 
New England and the West calling for heavy 
tonnages. Five dollars offered for bituminous 
coal at Tidewater with mine quctations higher. 
No let up in demand. Good grades practically 
out of the market. 


Anthracite—Supplies are shortening and the 
buyer is now seeking the seller. Indications are 
that conditions will become still more stringent 
and the only visible sign of relief lies in the 
closing of Lake navigation, which is still five or 
six weeks off. Individuals are receiving $2 prem- 
iums and above for the prepared coals at Tide- 
water, while mine quotations show still higher 
figures. The situation is tightening and the 
wholesale offices are the gathering places of buy- 
ers from all sections of the East. The demand 
from the West and New England continues heavy. 
Embargoes have added to the troubles of the 
shippers and many dealers are receiving only 
sufficient supplies for actual needs. 

Comparatively little free coal is being received. 
The companies are taking care of their regular 
trade by partially filling orders, while the indi- 
viduals are taking care of their steady customers. 
Those dealers who jump from one seller to an- 
other in times of plenty are hustling for supplies 
and are paying stiff prices. Retail dealers have 
withdrawn their old schedule of prices and are 
now selling coal according to market conditions. 

Inland dealers are paying more for their coal 
than those at Tidewater and they complain of 
slow shipments. For line shipments egg, stove 
and nut are being quoted at $6.50 at the mine, 
with pea at $3.75. The steam sizes bring $2.10 
to $2.40 for buckwheat No. 1; $1.60 for No. 2 
and from $1.10 to $1.20 for No. 3. 

At Tidewater broken coal continues to move 
slowly. Contracts are scarcely being kept up. 
Stove coal is practically out of the market and 
individuals are getting from $7.75 to $8. Egg is 
a trifle easier but scarce with Tidewater sales 
made at 25c. less than for stove. Chestnut is 
tighter and is being quoted the same as stove. 

Pea coal is strong with the best grades out 
of the quotable list. Some individuals are get- 
ting advances of 50c. a ton over company cir- 
cular. The buckwheat coals are in better demand 
along the line than at Tidewater; so far there 
has been no rush for these coals here. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, at the lower ports, are as follows: 


Circular Individual 

Broken..... RCIA re $4.95 chee 

MEI. chalets 5 5.45 $5.45@7.75 
ROEOV Es sfareis esis los) ens.) 010 5.70 5.70@8.00 
LN LL At, ae 5.75 5.75@8.00 
ERALEN «ictetess s,s ahs Wo jalchate 4.00 4.00@4.50 
RESUIGIG. chavttenste Pr apetaiaiete's Ya 2.75 2.75@3.00 
PERICO), eyatyetues shay ost pieuensh é a 2.20 2.20@2.30 
MSATIOV entre vic dies verses 1.95 1.95@2.00 
PROUMGI Eh svevekste s AIATE.«. svace POA iene | ncn Renate 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. 
higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—The bituminous situation grows 
worse day by day and prices show a steady in- 
crease. The labor troubles in western Pennsyl- 
vania have indirectly affected this market by the 
withdrawal of certain tonnages to go West or to 
Philadelphia. Supplies are scarce and most of 
the choice coals are not to be had at any price. 
There has been no slowing down in the buying at 
the mine and this: is in the main responsible for 
the difference in the Tidewater and mine quota- 
tions. Soft coal at $5 was a certainty at Tide- 
water this week, and actual sales were reported. 

The market for a couple of days last week was 
a trifle easier, but prices remained firm. Reports 
that labor agitators were busy in the Clearfield 
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district added to the troubles of the operators. 
Cars continue scarce, although a slight improve- 
ment was reported on the Pennsylvania and cer- 
tain branches of the B. & O. Most operators 


sare not getting more than 50 or 60 per cent. of 


their normal supply. 

The call from New England continues strong 
and already the heavy hand of the railroad em- 
bargo has been laid on certain sections. Water 
shipments to Sound points remain heavy, although 
the carrying charges are high. No quotations 
are below $4.75 at Tidewater, while most of 
the sales have been at a higher figure. Mine 
quotations range from $3 25 to $3.75. Quotations 
for slack were at $3.25, while spot coke was 
quoted at $6. 

Exporters have received inquiries from Nova 
Scotia as the result of labor troubles. Over- 
sea inquiries continue to come but there is dif- 
ficulty in getting bottoms. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades, are as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading Price 
Georg’s Crk. 

Big Vein.. $5.00@5.25 $5.00@5.25 $3.75@4.00 
Tyson. 2sne 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.00 3.50@3.75 
Clearfield... 4.50@5.00 4.50@5.00 3.25@3.75 
South Frk.. 4.85@5.00 4.85@5.00 3.60@3.75 
Nanty Glo. 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.00 3.50@3.75 
Som’r. Co.. 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.00. 3.50@3.75 
Que’ho’ing.. 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.00 3.50@3.75 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 

Th’r’qua. 4.95@5.00 4.95@5.00 3.20@3.45 
Mine-run.... 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.00 3.20@3.45 
West. Md.. 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.00 3.50@3.75 

BALTIMORE 


Bituminous market shows increased strength 
day. by day. Many big consumers running short. 
Anthracite too is generally at a premium. 


Bituminous—Day by day the soft-coal market 
keeps stiffening. It is not so much a question of 
prices just now, although from time to time there 
are reports of sales at considerably above the 
recognized level; but it is a problem to get coal 
at all in the quantity desired. Cars are scarce 
running as low as 20 to 40% on the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and around 60% on the Western Mary- 
land. Nearly all the mines are far back on con- 
tract deliveries. Coal at tide is selling about 
50c. above mine prices and is in urgent demand 
even at that advance. Many big plants in this 
section are running close on their supplies and 
are making frantic efforts to induce shipment on 
contracts or to fill in gaps by purchasing in the 
open market. 

By the middle of the week the market was 
greatly excited, practically no coal coming 
through and prices for all kinds jumped to a 
mine basis of $5 or over. Not more than a 10% 
car supply was furnished to the mines on Wed- 
nesday and many industries were short of fuel. 

Prices to the trade at the mines are now about 
as follows: Georges Creek, Tyson, $3.75; Somer- 
set, $3.50; South Fork, $3.25; Clearfield, $3.40; 
Quemahoning, $3.50; Latrobe, $3.25; Freeport, 
ery, Fairmont gas, 34, $3; mine-run, $3; slack, 
ra hay 


Anthracite—There is a very active demand for 
all kinds of coal. Shipments are not keeping pace 
with the demand, especially on pea and nut coal. 
Premiums are being generally paid for prompt de- 
livery. 


Exports—A great drop has come in the foreign 
movement from this port, due to the uncertainty 
of supplies. Only one clearance was recorded 
on export at the Custom House, the poorest show- 
ing in years. This was 138 tons of cargo coal 
for Spain. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shortage continues. Big shipments 
of pea despite alleged car shortage. Companies 
call in salesmen and refuse new business. Cut- 
price dealers quieting down. Rumor of increased 
prices on steam sizes. Bituminous quotations 
continue upward and $5 coal expected this winter. 


Anthracite—Even smaller tonnage than last 
week is being received here at this time, and 
many of the dealers are now speculating as to 
whether there will be any relief before severe 
winter weather shuts off shipments to other mar- 
kets. There can be no question that the car sup- 
ply is short, but there is a fairly big tonnage of 
pea coal coming to Philadelphia, and if cars 
can be secured to move it the question naturally 
arises as to why more liberal shipments canno 
be made of the larger sizes. : 

The individuals are receiving big premiums in 
other markets, in some cases an increase of 
$1.25 per ton on egg, stove and chestnut, but 
much less on pea coal, and we know of one 
instance where a price of $7 at the mines was 
paid on a small block of stove coal for New 
England delivery. This would make the retail 
price of coal after freight and other charges 
are added, well beyond $10 and shows the remark- 
able efforts that are being put forth to insure a 
supply of fuel. it 

There is no buying of premium coal here for 
local delivery. The margin of profit between 
the cost and selling price has always been smaller 
in Philadelphia than in any of the other large 
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cities, and dealers threaten to close their yards 
rather than submit to what they regard as extor- 
tion. We do know of one comparatively new 
local dealer who was recently quoted $1 per ton 
above circular on prepared sizes for a coal that 
has often been sold to preferred buyers until 
Oct. 1 at May circular. 

One of the big companies has refused to ac- 
cept any more orders for any size. All of its 
salesmen and middle houses have been notified 
that they have already taken more orders than 
can be filled for at least two months. Another 
has refused to accept any new business on stove, 
but is still selling chestnut and pea, hoping 
the car situation will improve sufficiently to allow 
it to draw on its immense storage piles of 
these two sizes. 

The entire anthracite situation can only be com- 
pared to strike times, and even now it. would not 
be surprising to find the labor question further 
disturbing the market. It is known there is a 
grave feeling of unrest in the Schuylkill region 
and that danger of severe button strikes is immi- 
nent. The management of one of the .big com- 
panies realizes the danger and is devoting care- 
ful but quiet attention to it. 

The clamor for all sizes continues. Stove 
coal is now regarded as a luxury and the dealer 
who succeeds in getting a few cars is envied 
by his competitors. Some of the largest and 
most of the smallest dealers are out of this size 
and it has become quite a habit for one dealer 
to borrow a few tons from a neighbor who hap- 
pens to receive a car. There is, of course, no 
cessation in the demand for egg and chestnut 
and this latter size continues to a greater ex- 
tent than ever to be used in place of stove, even 
at the higher price. The operators report a 
demand for pea coal appearing in the Western 
market. 

All the steam coals continue extremely active 
and a rumor has now become current that there 
will be a general increase in prices on this class 
of coal in the near future. 

It is gratifying to report that the cut-price 
element among the retailers is very quiet now 
and in fact one of the most prominent among 
them has actually increased his prices 25c. a ton. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, 
for line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for 
tide shipment, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken.. $3.60 - $4.75 Buck.... $1.65 $2.55 
Beg is.5. 4.15 Ha2om eRe. « 1.00 1.90 
Stove.... 4.10 5.60 Boiler.... .90 1.80 
INiutectcse ao 5:55 Barley-.. 15 1.65 
Peaey 3) 280) 3.70 


Bituminous—The intense activity in the market 
is maintained without the least sign of abate- 
ment, and there are a number of fairly conser- 
vative authorities who insist that $5 coal will 
be reached before the winter is over. While 
the increases of the last few days were not so 
heavy as in the preceding period, ranging from 
5e. to 25c., the tendency has been to draw the 
prices for all grades closer together until at 
this time the difference between the slack coals 
and the highest grades amounts to but 35c. or 
40c., and the time seems to be drawing closer 
when gradings will be disregarded entirely. 

While we quote prices less than $3.50, we feel 
positive that 80 per cent. of the sales recently 
have been made at that figure. The railroad 
situation, both as to movement and car supply, 
grows more serious daily. Many shippers report 
that their labor supply is sufficient to produce 
from 65 per cent. to 80 per cent. of their maxi- 
mum, but with the car supply only 30 per cent. 
to 50 per cent. of requirements, they have not 
been able to make the fullest use of the labor 
at hand. 

Owing to the many contracts being cancelled 
on what would in ordinary times be considered 
as but mere technicalities, there is an increasing 
number of inquiries for business of this nature. 
While the attitude of the shippers at first has 
been. somewhat scornful, there seems now to be 
a slight turn in the sentiment, as we know in 
several instances that the requests are being 
given serious consideration, the idea seeming to 
be if a contract can be closed at a price near 
$3, especially for a term of years, as has been 
intimated in a few cases, it might be worth while. 
As yet we have not heard of any of this business 
being closed. 

Trading at the piers still seems to offer the 
most favorable prices to the buyer, especially 
since a series of severe storms has delayed vessels 
from reaching port and made it necessary to move 
some of the coal awaiting bottoms. 

It is still difficult to formulate an accurate 
list of prices, but we offer the following as fairly 
representing an average per gross ton f.o.b. cars 
at mines: 


Georges Creek Big Vein............. $8.45@3.65 
South Fork Miller Vein............. 3.50@3.65 
Glearfield (ordimary) <<<. 6..6.0+s5008 3.35@3.45 
Somerset (ordinary)... ./.........00. 3.35@3.45 
WiESU SMe E TEC DOLbawsclass ac see aes 3.15@3.25 
SI ra G A A ast Sil Sas, saree vane 3.35@3.50 
Fairmont gas, mime-run............. 3,25@3.35 
Malrmont pad Black :..4.s0 acs s ceaeie'es 3.00@3.15 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 3.20@3 30 
HearMONG MINe-TUN: ots seks ss be wee 3:10@3.20 
Pairmonpsiackincs.cviecsddeties cscs 6 6.00@Q3.15 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Shipments comparatively light and stocks down 
to practically nothing. Prices firm and further 
advances expected. 


On account of the light receipts, coal at Hamp- 
ton Roads is still below normal. Delays in load- 
ing are now the rule, rather than the exception, 
and there does not seem to be any immediate im- 
provement in sight. One steamer has been in 
port for the past several days trying to secure 
some 2,000 tons of cargo for owners’ account but 
up to the present time has been unable to get 
anything. The Norwegian motor ship “Bayard” 
recently loaded a cargo for Tiburon, Calif. Motor 
ships are as yet rather scarce but this class of 
tonnage seems to be gaining favor with owners. 

After unfavorable winds for a week or more the 
large fleet of sailing vessels in the Roads were at 
last able to get to sea at the end of last week. 
It will be noted that a number of part cargoes 
are moving to Italian ports, the balance of the 
cargo usually being made up of steel for the 
Italian Government. The former American- 
Hawaiian steamer “‘Aborean,’”’ now the Norwegian 
steamer: “Vaarli”’, is loading a cargo of coal and 
coke for the River Plate. 

From time to time there is some free coal 
available which always brings excellent prices. 
There is a feeling in the trade that the high 
mark has not yet been reached and one large 
shipper has expressed the opinion that $6 coal 
will soon be here. Some suppliers on bunker 
coal have been forced to limit the tonnage to 
sufficient to allow the steamer to reach the next 
coaling station. instead of supplying enough coal 
for the round voyage, as is frequently demanded. 

Prices remain at about the same level as last 
week as follows: Pocahontas and New River for 
eargo, $4.50@5 f.o.b. per gross ton; on track for 
local delivery $4.75@5 per net ton; for bunkers, 
$4.75@5 per gross ton, plus 10c. per ton trimming. 
Anthracite dealers report they are still deliver- 
ing on old orders and are unable to accept any 
new business at present. 


Railroad Tonnages—The following is a com- 
parative statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for the weeks ended Oct. 14, 1915- 
16, and for the first 16 weeks of the last half of 
the years: 














Sri eae Wreale — 16 Weeks ——~ 

1915 1916 1915 1916 
Nor. & West... 163,920 111,396 2,958,734 2,617,653 
Ches. & Ohio.. 81,517 72,092 1,554,135 1,557,530 
Virginian..... 51,304 Y 1,129:565 ve 
TOtalaonariat mee dale eee 5,633;434. 2; he<s ks 


PANAMA CANAL 


Fuel movement through the canal for the week 
ended Sept. 30 was as follows: 


Vessel From To Tons 
Ilford Newport News Iquique 6,000 
Caspian Norfolk Valparaiso 14,391 
Bartolo Norfolk Meyjillones 4,251 


1 Coal and coke. 


PU 


Ocean Shipping 


Te 
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OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported 
during the past week: 


as follows 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Nordland Havana 1,042 
Dictator Manzanillo 623 
Leonatus Antilla 
Wm, C. May Martinque 607 $7.00 
BALTIMORE 
Greenland! Cadiz 137 
Lime Branch Callao 3.4682 13.50 
Claveresk Felton 2,441 
VIRGINIA 
Mathilda Rio Janeiro 2,623 
Jersey City Moenitevideo* 2:90555 12) 00 
Southern Bahia Blanca 4,228 10.80 
New Orleans Kingston 
Grove Carribean 665 
Strikestad Alexandria 3,458 
ATLANTIC RANGE 
Oquendo Callao 1,872 8.00 
NEW YORK 

Hugh de Payens Macorus 343 

' ex-Relief. 2 Coke. 3% Or Buenos Aires. 

OCEAN FREIGHTS 

The export coal freight market is extremely 

dull, principally owing to the high price and 


searcity of coal. 

Steamers are offering freely for Brazil, River 
Plate and West Coast of South America, and 
these rates can be shaded very materially. Trans- 
Atlantic rates are slightly easier, but owing to 
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the scarcity of available tonnage for West Indian 
freights these rates are firmer. 

We would quote freight rates by steamers as 
follows: 


‘ 


Oct. 16 Oct. 23 

West Coast Italy.... $26.40@27.66 $26.40@27.60 
Marseilles.......:.. 24.00@25.20 24.00@25.20 
Barcelona*?........ 21.60 about 21.60 about 
Montevideo........ 13.20 about 12.00 about 
Buenos Aires....... 13.20 about 12.00 about 
Rosario... ae 14.40 about 13.20 about 
Rio Janeiro.....5,.. 11.50 about 11.00@11.50 
Santos... = eee .00 about 11.50@12.00 
Chile (good part) .... .00 about .00 about 

* Havana: )..3 Gee .50@4.00 .50@4.00 
Cardenas, Sagua.... .00 about .00 about 
Cienfuegos......... .50@5.00 .50@5.00 
Port awiSpain-ee se .00@6. 50 .00@6.50 
St. Lucia... .aeeeeeee .00@6. 50 .00@6.50 


.50 about 
.00@6.50 


.50 about 
.00@6.50 


St. Thomas... eee 
Barbados. cs. ee 


= 
COR Ee POMP ODOT mE OWO bl 
COS BR ODE OOOO POW OO 


Kingston. een 50@5.00 .50@5.00 
Curacao)... eee .50@6.00 .50@6.00 
Santiago.) ose .50@5.00 .50@5.00 
Guantanamo........ .50@5.00 .50@5.00 
Bermuda... eee .50@4.75 .50@4.75 
Vera ‘Cruz... sas .50 about .50 about 
‘Lampicos-e eee .50 about .50 about 


* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.c. 
2 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Tay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 


port of discharge.” 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Sentimentally, rates are strong from Hampton 
Roads to Boston. Practically all the bottoms that 
were waiting for charters finally got cargoes and 
the brokers are quoting $2 more hopefully than 
for some weeks; $1.75 is similarly the rate to 
Providence, but there is still a dearth of shipping 
orders in the open market. Loading dispatch is 
so slow that outside transportation is not likely 
to be ordered to Norfolk or Newport News except 
on firm charters and on an understanding about 
lay days. ; 

Barges for Fall River and New Bedford out of 
New York are still very firm at $1.35, with 10e. 
less to Providence ; $2.75 is asked to Maine points. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 
NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination fj Tons 
Tampico' Para, Brazil 2,705 
Giovanni G." Genoa, Italy 806 
Corfut Genoa, Italy 1,595 
Nantwen*® Genoa, Italy 7,176 
Kirkdale* Arica, Chile 6,830 
Macona? Buenos Aires, A. R. L527 
Olaft° Castries, St. Lucia 2,655 
Strombolit Genoa, Italy 689 * 
Minnesotan® Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 7,624 
D’ Aosta! Genoa, Italv ; 1,406 
Ulysses® Cristobal, C. Z. 12,038 
Baron Lovat? Bahia Blanea, A. R. 8,300 
Mathilda® Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 5,550 
Veratyr® Puerto Padre, Cuba 2,146 
Trevethoe!! Buenos Aires, A. R. 6,223 
Nankai Maru? Mejillones, Chile 6,307 
NEWPORT NEWS 
Sverre? Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 5,169 
Trevalgan? Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 5,995 
Potosi? Callao, Peru aye 
Grove? Cayo Francis, Cuba 1,474 
Ocland? Havana, Cuba 4,752 
Harwood Palmer’ Cadiz, Spain 3,816 
Addie M. Lawrence® Alicante, Spain 3,764 
Clarissa Radcliffe® Genoa, Italy 8,650 
PHILADELPHIA 
Paris Macoris 
Albert W. Robinson Puerto Plata 423 
Munorway Havana 
Absalom Cienfugeos 
Nordlys? Tarragona 
Leonatus Antilla 
Cibao Santa Marta 
BALTIMORE 
Greenland Spain 138 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 2 Berwind-White Co. 
3 Castner Curran & Bullit. +* Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. ® Crozer Pocahontas Co. 
7 Virginia Coaling Corporation. ®* C. H. Sprague 
& Son. ® West Virginia Coal Co. 109 ¢, & O. 
Coal Agency Co. at Cc. & O. Coal & Coke o. 
12 Northern Coal Co. 
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Lake Markets 


PTT 


PITTSBURGH 
Further sharp advances. Steel 


SpULUTUUTEnaaye 
TECECOONEOED 


interests have 


bid ordinary buyers out of the market. Car sup- 
plies the poorest yet. 
The market has passed altogether beyond 


bounds and in the local market the case is simply 
of consumers who must have coal at practically 
any price bidding against each other, with ordi- 
nary buyers completely frozen out. The fancy 
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priced buyers are of course the steel interests, 
with relatively unlimited profits on their steel, 
say $25 to $50 a ton. Last week opened with 
Pittsburgh district coal being bought at $3.25 for 
steam and $3.75 for gas. The week closed with 
$3.75 done for steam and $4.25 for gas. That 
was one sensational rise coming on top of an- 
other, but an advance at the end of a week, 
when buyers endeavor to clean up scores and 
cars have become particularly scarce, is not in 
itself a»Dnormal. 

This week opened with a fresh sensation, for 
while cars usually accumulate over Sunday mak- 
ing supplies better than normal on Monday 
there were this week practically no cars on the 
Pan Handle on Monday and only about a 50% 
supply on the other divisions. At once the bid- 
ding became spirited, with $4 and $4.25 done on 
steam and $5 on gas coal. The lack of cars on 
the Pan Handle might have been expected to tend 
to bridge the gap between gas and steam coal, 
but the extreme shortages of cars for West Vir- 
ginia gas coal was a more effective factor. 

Slack is absolutely unquotable, while the dif- 
ferentials between mine-run and screened coal 
have become negligible. We quote the market at 
$4@4.25 for steam and $4.75@5 for gas coal, 
per net ton f.o.b. mine, Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous advancing rapidly. -Prices hardly 
quotable. Most feverish market in years. Re- 
action looked for, but not serious. Anthracite 
scarce as ever. 


Bituminous—Probably not since the anthracite 
strike of 1902 has the bituminous market been 
in such a feverish, unquotable state as now. . 
Prices advance almost daily and though most 
dealers expect them to advance to such levels 
that a reaction will be inevitable, they do not 
look to see anything like early summer prices 
resumed. While it is a fact that the great bulk 
of the coal is still going on spring contracts, 
there is so much difficulty in filling them that 
some shippers are at a loss to know what to do, 
as it is almost impossible to obtain the coal 
anywhere. 

All quotations are little better than guesswork, 
for prices vary according to the needs and the 
temper of the buyer. Quotations are invariably 
made on the basis of the supposed readiness of 
the buyer to pay the prices, for it is not pos- 
sible to discover anything like uniformity. In 
cases where the miners are making trouble, it is 
suggested that the operators propose to the con- 
sumers to pay the advance demanded and add 
it to the contract prices. 

Quotations, as below, with half a dollar range, 
Buffalo proper paying the lower figure, are not 
likely to be effective any length of time. With 
contract prices based on $2.95 for Pittsburgh 


lump, single orders are about as follows, per 
net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, all sizes nearly uniform : 
Youghiogheny........ ice cael eae $5.75@6.75 
Pittsburgh. a.<.:60 a0k Geka 4.95@5.45 
fo He ROE ey Sc a 4.80@5.30 
Allegheny Valley. «. 52.7) 402 eee 4.70@5.20 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 4.85@5.35 
All Slack os )<.4 5). :i¢ s eeacpenee eee 4.50@5.00 


Anthracite—The scarcity of practically all sizes 
continues, with chestnut and stove leading. Ship- 
pers are unable to meet the demand, which is now 
at the maximum. The Buffalo retail trade is 
brisk and the demand for all-rail coal westward 
and into Canada is insistent, so that the move- 
ment by Lake remains slow, being for the week 
64,900 tons, of which 19,600 tons cleared for Chi- 
eago, 12,800 tons for Duluth and Superior, 13,600 
tons for Waukegan, 6,300 tons for Fort William, 
5,500 tons for Ashland, 4,000 tons for Manitowoc, 
and 3,100 tons for Milwaukee. 

Rates of freight are easier, on account of more 
tonnage offering, being $1 to Chicago, 85c. to 
Milwaukee, 75c. to Manitowoc, 50c. to Waukegan, 
40e. to Ashland and 30c. to Duluth and Fort 
William. 

The activity of the anthracite market is shown 
by the payment of from $1.50 to $2 premium 
for independent over the regular list price, which 
remains as follows: 


Grates. eee $5.85 Chestautunenaerer $6.35 
Stoves nee eee 6.10,. Peat eae 5.00 
Eigen ot eee 6.10 Buckwheat........ 3.50 

Prices. are all f.o.b. cars, with 25c. per ton 


additional for delivering on board vessel. 


TORONTO. CAN. 


Coai supplies running short and some yards are 
empty. Bituminous especially scarce and prices 
increased. Pocahontas smokeless off the market. 


There is a steady demand for coal both for 
domestic and manufacturing purposes, but sup- 
plies on hand are very short especially of bi- 
tuminous. Deliveries from the mines have been 
much delayed and the car shortage has been get- 
ting worse. Prices are much unsettled with a 
decided upward tendency, quotations for best 
grades per short ton being as follows: Retail 
anthracite, egg, stove and nut $8.50; grate, $8.25; 
pea, $7.50. Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, 
bituminous three-quarter lump, $6.20; slack, 
$5.25; Pennsylvania smokeless, $6.50; slack, 
$5.25. Owing to fluctuations in price no re- 
liable retail quotations for bituminous can be 
given. Pocahontas smokeless is practically off 
the market. 
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CLEVELAND 


Increased demand from the West for spot ship- 
ments at fancy prices. Market stronger than a 
week ago. Industries increasing their capacities 
and using coal at a record rate. Car shortage 
the worst ever experienced. 


There has been an increase in demand for coal 
from the West for 25- to 50-car lots for im- 
mediate shipment at fancy prices. These sales 
have brought prices which are not a true figure 
as far as the market in general is concerned as 
the majority of heavy consumers are now getting 
fair shipments and they refuse to pay more 
money. However, the demand is obviously not 
artificial and a good many buyers who sat back 
and waited for the break are now paying twice 
as much for coal as when it was first offered to 
them. 

All industries are using coal at a record rate 
and as most plants are building additions, they 
will require more fuel as soon as their capacity 
is enlarged. The steel industries’ new plants 
alone will require a great deal more coal and as 
most of these concerns are already booking orders 


-a year ahead, there does not appear to be any 


let up in the demand in sight. The car supply 
is now the worst this section has ever experi- 
enced. 

There are very few contracts coming up at 
present and nobody wants to even think of mak- 
ing a price for ten days ahead, let alone con- 
tracting for a year. One slack contract to run 
one year for 18,000 tons was made at $1.60 f.o.b. 
the mine for Pittsburgh No. 8 slack. Some oper- 
ators believe that this price is higher than what 
will be asked next year, while others hold the 
reverse opinion. A contract for one car per 
day of three quarter coal to run one year, at 
$2.10 f.o.b. mine, has been turned down by more 
than one operator and jobber. These facts show 
the trend of opinion on the coming year’s contract 
prices. 

The local market has been a trifle weak on 
days when there has been any bunching of ar- 
rivals but the general price has been main- 
tained in good shape. 

Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland : 


“Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack 
ioe {oA $4.00 $3.90 $3.75 
Wambridge::i5....5..... 4.00 3.90 Sane 
IGM Ibs Gpeorislere. 2 - 3.90 3.80 3.65 


No quotations can be made on Hocking, Yough- 
jogheny, Pittsburgh, Pocahontas and Fairmont 
grades. » 

DETROIT 


Minimum quotations on steam coal now $3 with 
supply limited. Domestic fuel arouses stronger 
interest. Shipments of lake coal continue light. 


Bituminous—There is no noticeable improvement 
in the supply of steam coal. Buying is in con- 
siderable volume with nut, pea and slack lead- 
ing in favor. The mine quotation is $3 for all 
coal of this grade regardless of source; the same 
price is named on mine-run and_ three-quarter 
lump is at $3.25 for all varieties. In some cases, 
sales are said to have been made at even a 
higher price. 

Cold rains and low temperature have created a 
more pressing demand for domestic coal. Retail 
dealers whose supplies are diminishing are find- 
ing it difficult to get orders filled with any 
degree of promptness. A mine price of $3.50 is 
quoted on Hocking domestic lump as well as for 
Kentucky or West Virginia lump, while smoke- 
less lump and egg, which is even shorter is 
marked up to $4.50 at the mines. 


Anthracite—Premiums up to $2 on stove size 
and $1.50 for chestnut are reported to have been 
offered some of the jobbers. Deliveries are hamp- 
ered by the Grand Trunk Railroad’s embargoes. 
Retail dealers are commencing to put in orders 
for further supplies. 


Lake Trade—No improvement has developed in 
shipments over the Lake routes. The October 
total seems likely to fall short of September which 
in turn showed a marked decline from August. 
Carriers having contracts to execute, are finding 
jt necessary sometimes to go to a second loading 
port to complete cargoes. The announcement by 
one shipper of an advance of 50c. a ton in the 
price of bunker coal has caused much dissatisfac- 
tion to owners. Coal for Lake Superior ports is 
being moved at the contract figure by inde- 
pendent carriers. Shipments to Lake Michigan 
command a higher figure. 


COLUMBUS 


Trade at a runaway stage with prices advanc- 
ing by leaps and bounds. Car shortage growing 
worse and a coal famine threatened in many 
places. : 


The coal trade in Ohio has reached such a 
strenuous stage that it is approaching demoraliza- 
tion. Prices are unsettled as purchasers are more 
concerned as to deliveries than quotations. Buy- 
ing is as active as conditions will permit ‘and 
there are grave fears of a coal famine in many 
sections. 

The domestic trade is probably attracting more 
attention now than any other department. In 
many cases dealers are almost entirely out of 
supplies and are unable to replenish them. Re- 


‘tailers are dividing up their available stocks in 


order to give all of their customers a small 
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amount. Retail prices have again advanced and 
are the highest in years. Pocahontas lump is 
selling at $6.50 and West Virginia grades at $6. 
Hocking lump is quoted at $5.50 and dealers are 
unable to make deliveries. Anthracite is higher, 
chestnut being quoted at $10. 

The steam business is in almost as chaotic con- 
dition as the domestic trade. Factories have no 
surplus on hand and many purchasing agents are 
anticipating a coal famine. Iron and _ steel 
plants are large consumers. Free tonnage is very 
searce and any available stocks are gobbled up 
feverishly. Consumers are in a bad shape gen- 
erally and a suspension in certain lines of man- 
ufacturing, is forecast, unless the coal supply is 
improved. 

The Lake trade is still taking a considerable 
tonnage although docks are not as active as 
formerly. 

The production in Ohio fields is growing 
steadily less because of the failing car supply. 
The Hocking Valley is now feeling the pinch 
and the car supply is only about 65 per cent. of 
requirements. Other roads are in worse’ shape 
and in some fields the car supply is scarcely more 
than 40 per cent. 

; Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
ows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 

. ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $4.00 $4.00. ..... 
Inch and a quarter...... 3.75 4.00 $4.00 
Three-quarter inch...... 3.50 3340 4.00 
Nuts ei pes! lee dees 3.25 3.40 3.75 
igen eeee eee ee Ao 2D D..d. eee he 
Minera enon oO -20 3.75 3.75 
Nut, pea and slack...... 3.25 3.25 3.75 
Coarse slackeaciates co . 3.15 3.15 3.65 

CINCINNATI 


Cold weather has added further stimulus to 
the market. Supplies inadequate, and hopes of 
nproyopiane in transportation have been aband- 
oned. 

The coal market continues strong, with higher 
prices recorded during the past week than for 
years. Heavy rains have created a navigable 
stage in the Ohio River, enabling the shipment 
of considerable quantities of coal from the Pitts- 
burgh district and West Virginia river points, 
but the weather has also been much colder caus- 
ing emergency orders so that the additional supply 
will not appreciably affect the general situation. 

With the car supply totally inadequate for a 
full run, and demands of the market stronger than 
ever before, prices are steadily rising. Sales of 
nut and slack of the better grades in Eastern 
Kentucky and West Virginia are reported at 
$2.25@2.75 per short ton f.o.b. mines, this being 
robably the highest price ever recorded for 
these grades. Domestic sizes and mine-run are 
quoted at corresponding figures, and as buyers are 
rapidly becoming panicky, further increases are 
probable. Industrial activity is on a large scale, 
making continued heavy fuel needs certain in 
the steam lines, and consumers are bidding freely 
for coal. 


LOUISVILLE 


Car and labor shortage puts market in tur- 
moil. Litigation over numerous contracts ex- 
pected immediately. Further advances in both 
wholesale and retail fields in effect. 


Prices at approximately twice the normal for 
the season indicate the tenseness of the situa- 
tion in this market. A series of suits involving 
construction of contracts is likely to begin shortly 
and it is expected that before the winter is over 
the court decisions will have added largely to 
the body of commercial law. 

At this time, with election just ahead, there is 
some slacking up in the insistence of the in- 
dustrial demand, with the business interests un- 
certain as to the future. After election, how- 
ever, it is expected that the demand will be even 
more urgent and industries dependent on the 
Kentucky field may be compelled to slow down. 
The domestic prices in Louisville have taken a 
second advance and are now ranging around $5, 
delivered, for Eastern Kentucky, and $4.25 for 
Western Kentucky, with dealers declining orders 
except from old customers whom they are trying 
to take care of. It is half expected that Eastern 
Kentucky block will go to $4 shortly f.o.b. the 
mines. 

Sales during the week have been made in 
eastern Kentucky, block at $3.50@3.75;_ egg. 
$2.75; mine-run, $2.75@3; nut and slack, $2.75. 
Western Kentucky lump is $2@2.25; mine-run, 
$1.50@2; egg, $1.50@2; nut and slack, $1@1.25, 
all f.o.b. the ‘mines. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Situation acute with buyers in urgent need of 
coal. Railroads beginning to confiscate coal and 
a famine seems imminent. 


The situation in the Alabama field is perhaps 
the most serious that has ever existed, even dur- 
ing the strikes of the past. Representatives of 
a large number of industries are in the district 
making strenuous efforts to secure steam coal to 
prevent a shutdown at their plants; some of these 
have contracts covering their requirements while 
others have not. Some of the large railroad lines 
dependent on this district for their fuel supply 
have also had special representatives in the field 
during the past week endeavoring to hurry the 
movement of coal on contract schedules, their 
chute supply being critically low, and one of the 
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smaller lines had to confiscate coal to operate 
its trains during the past week. 

Practically every mine is being flooded with 
orders and personal representations are being 
made instead of written ones, so urgent are the 
needs for fuel supplies. Coal has sold as high as 
$3.25 at mines and the supply of free coal is al- 
most negligible in comparison with the demand. 
Many mines are operating on a 50% to 60% 
schedule and have contracts that absorb prac- 
tically the maximum output that they can obtain. 
These contracts were nearly all made when coal 
was selling at a low figure and consequently 
operators are scarcely making a normal profit in 
epue of the panicky prices prevailing in the mar- 

et; 

The shortage of coal is due almost entirely 
to the failure of the railroads to supply equipment 
for loading. While it is true that there is some 
shortage of laborers and miners, the output could 
be materially increased with ample car supply. 
Practically all the railroads in the district have 
orders in for coal and box cars, but the de- 
livery on these will be slow, and there seems 
to be no relief in sight in the near future, and a 
coal famine in southern territory is imminent. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Spectacular advance in spot furnace coke. Mer- 
chant blast furnaces cannot follow the rise. 
Foundry coke uncertain. 


Connellsville furnace coke for spot shipment 
sold at $1.50 per net ton at ovens in May, 1915. 
On Aug. 1 of this year it sold at $2.50. A week 
ago we quoted the market at $5@5.25 and noted 
predictions that $6 would be reached Saturday, 
As a matter of fact, $6.25 was done Friday and 
$7 Saturday, while this week opened with sales 
at $7.50, but offerings extremely light. 

In present conditions the market may advance 
or decline $2 a ton overnight, because the limit 
of price which certain consumers can pay is 
passed while the limit others can pay is tens of 
dollars a ton higher. The merchant furnaceman, 
with a profit on the pig iron he is now trying 
to make and ship of less than $5 a ton, has one 
limit, while the steel interest, making its own 
pig iron, has a profit of $25 to $50 a ton on the 
steel. One may reckon the proportions at about 
1.1 tons of coke per ton of merchant pig iron 
made, or 1% tons of coke per ton of steel made. 

The volume of sales of spot furnace coke is 
small, much below such a volume as would indi- 
cate that coke operators are holding back coke 
from contract customers and selling it at the 
fancy prices obtainable. 

Negotiations on first-half contracts for fur- 
nace coke are practically suspended as regards 
merchant furnace interests, as of those not yet 
covered some would not pay even $3.75, while $4 
was recently considered the minimum asked price 
and this price would hardly be quoted now. Steel 
interests, on the other hand are, if anything, more 
anxious to negotiate and it is possible that fancy 
prices may be paid. Meanwhile the contract 
market is quotable nominal on the basis of the 
last important sales. 

Sellers of foundry coke have not kept pace with 
the rapid advance in spot furnace, it being 
practically impossible to do so while they have 
a desire to take care of their customers. Quota- 
tions outside of spot furnace are more or less 
nominal, but a fair group of quotations seems to 
be as follows: Spot furnace, $7.50; contract, 
$3.75; spot foundry, $5@6; contract, $3.50@3.75, 
per net ton at ovens. 

The scarcity of coke is due to a variety of 
causes, slightly increased consumptive demand on 
account of furnaces working better, shortage of 
cars and labor. The extremely high coal market 
cannot be regarded as much of a factor, because 
when the regular coal mines with their car allot- 
ments built up by years of performance cannot 
get cars, the coke interests, without a reputa- 
tion, could not expect to get cars for extra coal 
shipments. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Oct. 14 at 404,806 tons, a decrease of 
11,320 tons, and shipments at 405,656 tons, a 
decrease of 9,672 tons. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The price of coke advances at 
such a rate that it is practically useless to make 
any quotations. It appears that the producers 
have given up ail effort to meet the needs of the 
consumers and are asking fancy prices to stave 
off orders. Certain ovens have refused $10 per 
ton, oven price, because no coke was on hand. 
Actual prices are at least $1 more than they were 
five days ago, with foundry and furnace practical- 
ly on the same level. <A leading Connellsville 
shipper quotes for Buffalo delivery, f.o.b. $9.35 
for foundry and furnace, $8.35 for high sulphur 
and $7.35 for stock coke. It is reported that 
certain iron furnaces in the Buffalo district will 
be shut down soon, from inability to get coke 
at any price. 


Baltimore—It is almost impossible to get coke 
quotations here. All contract deliveries are far 
behind. Spot furnace coke is bringing as high 
as $6, and contracts over the year in some cases 
around $5.50. Sales are regarded generally as 
a favor, and the producers are merely sitting 
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pat and letting agencies and consumers battle 
for the fuel. 


Birmingham, Ala—The demand for furnace and 
foundry coke is'steady, with supply of free coke 
limited. Foundry spot, $4.25@4.50, and for de- 
livery over period of months $4 a ton at ovens. 
Furnace coke, $3.25@3.50, ovens. Healthy in- 
quiries are received from California, Arizona and 
Texas territory, but the movement to _ these 
fields is limited by difficulty in securing equip- 
ment for the business that could be booked. 
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Middle Western 
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ST. LOUIS 


Operators make a futile effort to head off or- 
ders by advancing prices to prohibitive levels. 
Cold weather accentuates the demand. 


The most extraordinary market conditions this 
territory has ever known are now prevailing. 
For the past week there has been a tendency 
toward high prices principally because the opera- 
tors have been sold up, and in order to prevent 
a further accumulation of orders, advanced their 
quotations. The demand, however, has been 
actuai and as the price went up, the orders 
seemed to come in faster in anticipation of a fur- 
ther advance, and as a result the market is out 
of control. 

The sudden cold snap this week was also a 
factor and caused an advance of 50c. a ton on 
wholesale and retail prices. When the tempera- 
ture dropped to 25 deg., the call was so great 
that it was simply impossible to get spot coal 
at any price. The supply of equipment instead of 
getting better is plainly getting worse. This 
is largely due to the fact that the South is com- 
mencing to buy its winter coal and cars that 
move to the ‘South do not come back to the 
coal fields. 

Prevailing conditions are so unusual that it is 
next to impossible to state what may happen 
within the next week or so, but indications are 
that the $3 mark for high-grade coal will be 
reached the coming week, and by the first of 
December a‘still higher price may obtain. 

The Williamson and Franklin County operators 
are sold up until about the first of December 
with one or two exceptions. The Springfield dis- 
trict is sold up ahead for at least three weeks, 
but in the Mount Olive and Standard fields 
they are usually able to promise shipment in 
two weeks’ time. 

The highest priced coal in the St. Louis mar- 
ket at present is Murphysboro Big Muddy lump, 
which is quoted at $3.50 f.o.b. mines with a 
70c. rate. In the screening market Carterville 
and Standard are exceptionally strong with indi- 
cations of going to $1.35 or $1.40 for Carterville 
and $1 to $1.15 for Standard. 
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The prevailing price at the present time is 

about as follows: 
Williamson 
and Staunton 
FranklinCo. Dist. Standard 

6-in. lump... $2.75 $1.85 $1.75 to $2.00 
6x3-in. egg. . Pe Tiss 1.85 1.60to 1.85 
3x2-in. nut.. PAS ee) PARES 1.60 
No. 2 nut. pe by. ee SBS 1.50 
INOS Severe LLORES tee Bis ee ets 
INOS 4255 foe t 50 ee Ares) We CGR 
INO Ofna ee LO0OM Be Mirage. SO i oo 
Screenings. . 1 Oe ee eae a .90 
Mine-run.... MPa ote eee se 1235 
PleAnT CLE ee mae oe ae eee ets 1.50 
Dain. LMM pee een | abe 1.50 
Washed sa ie ee aee ce ie yrs he Pas aes Res 
No. 1 : eres) 1.85 rey 
INOS eee 2 25 £270 1.50 
No. 3 dee 1.50 1.40 
INOy Accent 1.50 1.40 1.35 
INOEO sem cones 1.00 1.00 .90 


The rate on Williamson and Franklin County is 
72%c. to St. Louis. On Staunton and Standard, 


57lec. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Situation becoming acute but mild weather has 
so far delayed a stampede for coal. Steam coal 
shipments light. 

Mild weather until Oct. 20 prevented any seri- 
ous trouble from the hampered shipments of do- 
mestic coal due to car shortage, and local sup- 
plies seem adequate to care for immediate de- 
mands. Shipments of domestic coal from the 
Missouri fields are coming in fairly well, but 
Kansas mines are overwhelmed; Kansas _ oper- 
ators are said to be declining orders, because they 
cannot fill those now on their books, and many 
mines are idle for lack of shipping facilities. 
Shipments of semi-anthracite from Arkansas are 
30 to 60 days behind. 

The usual failure of the gas supply on the first 
touch of winter temperatures aggravated the local 
domestic situation. Many householders are ¢urn- 
ing to coal for cooking, as well as heating. 

The steam coal situation is less serious chan 
that in domestic coal, though shipments are 7 
to 20 days behind. 

Operators in the Arkansas iiela have refused 
to take on any more orders until the car shortage 
becomes relieved. Shipments in this field are 
already 30 days behind and this is increasing 
every day. 


COAL AGE 
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General Statistics 
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VIRGINIAN RY. 


Shipments over this road for August amounted 
to ee tons as compared with 445,900 tons 
in July. 


Pies 





EXPORTS BY DISTRICTS 


Exports of domestic coal and coke from the 
United States and bunker coal laden on vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade, at the specified 
districts, during the month of August, 1916, were 
as follows: 





District Anthra. Bitum. Coke 

Me. and New Hampshire. 598 PA aes 
Vermont... eee c ,049 6,097 83 
Massachusetts........-.. 272 10a 
St. Liawrencess waren... 92,754 107,083 3,104 
Rochesters...c eee. 48,173 193,581 1,260 
Buffalo, suse0 eee 160,334 145,704 28,158 
New -Y orks. <.te eee ne: « 40,671 6,025" “1,195 
Philadelphiac...n Meee. - 9,435 134,161 5,134 
Maryland >a). e oes - we oe 104 95a Abby 
Virginis)....) ose eee 217 588,435 1,488 
South Carolingaeeeer -.. 3). 9:45 teen 
Georgian 2 ae ee. sans Cee 
Bloridat eee wes els B28 i inte 
MEGDiles i eI «ase nisi PH Ge Meira. : 
New Orleans= pers > see aac 2,551 53 
Liane G. . se oe eens gs 351 - ~1,057 
El Pas6.c2ste eer > 87 6,H630nesiee 
Hagle Passer ree: cise. ss 305: ee ee 
ATIZONG aot ee EERIE) ova wes 5,901 11,114 
Southern Califiyee.emene - 2 544 
San sh TANCIGCOMeMEENERIMIE. s.- 55.05. ya topemnegs 1,356 
Wiashington aren... = 6 ww 263 3,260 
Alaska >< tree aemetietie sai ioo SO ese secn: 
Dakota’ s.00 pee ea 868 3,720 244 
Duluth & Superior....... 27 PART AST 67 
Michigan? jn\cnaeee arene. - 15 64,346 8,127 
QOhbi0. jae eee. 09,742. 1,001,341 154 
Total pene ee oe. 394,244 2,384,583 80,955 

Bunker Coal 

Maryland ace aeeerearir = - hea 53,550 
NeW YiOrkfeenennte clei ss... aye es ote 321,099 
Philadelphia ppeeeeeeeniteys cs se eae eee 42,258 
Virginian cheer es sys. so eter 197,237 
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Financial Department 
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Colorado Fuel @ 
Iron Co. 
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This company reports, in part for the year 
ended June 30, 1916, as follows: 

Results—Gross earnings increased $9,048,566, 
or 54.7% over the previous year. Operating ex- 
penses were increased $6,467,538, or 43.7%. 
The net earnings from operation were $4,346,086, 
an increase of $2,581,027. Income from sources 
other than operation amounted to $624,991, mak- 
ing the total net income $4,971,077, compared with 
$2,261,101 in the previous year. After deduct- 
ing bond interest, taxes, sinking fund, equip- 
ment renewal fund and cost of personal injuries 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Law, all 
amounting to $2,769,906, there remained a_sur- 
plus of $2.201,171, as compared with a deficit 
for the preceding year of $334,661. 

A dividend of 30%, amounting to $600,000, 
was declared on the preferred stock, being one- 
half of the deferred dividends on that stock, 
leaving $1,601,171 carried to the credit of profit 
and loss. 

Additions—The zuprovement in the business and 
earnings has made possible a program of new 
construction and additions to equipment, es- 
sential to the most profitable operation of the 
business. A byproduct coke plant of 120 ovens is 
to be built at the Minnequi Steel Works, and 
other additions and improvements at various 
points have been authorized during the year. The 
estimated cost of these authorizations, all of 
which are chargeable to capital account, is $3,- 
300,000. The total amount unexpended on all 
authorized improvements at June 30, 1916. was 
$3,220,000. It is estimated that about 75% of 
this amount, which will be taken from accumu- 
lated earnings, will be expended during the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 


Quarterly Statements—The publication of quar- 
terly earnings statements has been authorized. 
The tirst one, covering the operations for July, 
August and September, 1916, will be issued in 
October. 

Output—As a result of the greater operations 
at the steel nlant, and a somewhat increased de- 
mand for fuel from che commercial trade, the 
coal vroduction increased 912,436 tons, or 39%. 


Wages—On Sept. 1, 1916, an increase of about 
5% was made in -he wages of coal mine em- 
ployees. On the basis of present operations this 
will amount .o approximately $20 000 per month, 
about half of which will fall on the steel works 
operations, and since vhe producing capacity of 
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the developed coal mines in Colorado is far above 
the demand, causing low prices, it is doubtful 
if any considerable part of the increase in wages 
can be recovered through higher selling prices 
for the coal. This advance leaves the wage 


' scale for coal mine operatives about 10% higher 


than is paid by Eastern competitors. 

At the present operating rate, these various 
wage advances involve an annual increase in the 
payroll of about $1,250,000. The increases men- 
tioned, both atthe steel works and at the mines, 
were determined in conference with representa- 
tives of the employees. 


Codperation—Early in October, 1915, while 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. was visiting Colorado, 
the “Industrial Representation Plan’ was brought 
to its finished state, and was thereupon, to- 
gether with a wage agreement, adopted by a 
large majority vote of the coal mine operatives, as 
well as by the directors and subsequently, 
early in 1916, by a large majority vote by the 
employees of the steel works. 

This plan provides for coéperation in improving 
the working and living conditions and also a 
simple and effective method whereby all grievances ~ 
may be adjusted, either directly or through rep- 
resentatives of the employees selected by secret 
ballot. The President’s industrial representative 
is constantly in the field and any grievances that 
he cannot satisfactorily adjust may be taken 
to any officer of the company, or to a joint com- 
mittee composed of representatives of both the 
men and the company, or to the State Industrial 
Commission. 

From the standpoint of both management and 
employees, the Industrial Representation Plan has 
been an unqualified success. The relations be- 
tween the officials and workmen have become 
much more friendly and the understanding by 
each of the point of view of the other far more 
clear. 


STATEMENT OF PRODUCTION FOR YEARS 
ENDING JUNE 30 


Tons, 2,000 lb. 1915-16 1914-15 
Cosine wus Sete: eee 3,241,505 2,329,069 
Coke#¢s./- Gala £2) ure 702,061 520,261 
Tronvores sete ae eee 709,601 441,026 
Limestone. aids ye See 369,513 344,033 
Pig iron produced....... 339,968 268,661 
Finished iron and steel... 454,220 324,600 


RESULTS FOR YEAR ENDING JUNE 30 


1915-16 1914-15 
Tron department........ $17,992,307 $10,885,451 
Fuel department........ 7,634,298 5,692,589 
Total gross earnings... $25,626,605 $16,578,040 
Tron department... ...... $4,062,592 $1,869,317 
Industrial dept. (fuel)..... 283,494 loss 104,259 
Total net earnings... . $4,346,086 $1,765,058 
Add—Ine. from secur’s... 492,007 370,508 
Interest and exchange... . 132,984 125,535 
Total net income...... $4,971,077 $2,261,101 
Deduct: 
Bond interest.........s. $2,011,959 $2,016,213 
hae es ace ee 348,889 ,909 
Real estate sink. funds... 184,089 83,658 
Insur., pers’! injur., ete... 58,000 74,494 
Equipment renewal...... 145,000 80,000 
Loss on Crystal R. R.R.. 15,000 36,000 
Prospecting. « .. cut sae 6,970 2,488 
Preferred dividends. ... (30%) 600,000 .......... 
Total deductions...... $3,369,906 $2,595,762 


Balance, sur. or def... ..sur. $1,601,171 def.$334,661 
BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 





Assets 1916 1915 
Propertyacey oo eee $62,801,090 $62,684,146 
Cash on hand... 04.5... 4,237,278 2,675,325 
Stocks and bonds........ 15,445,170 15,412,070 
Accts. and bills rec...... 4,162,139 3,409,476 
Subsidiary cos.......... 203,135 332,037 
Manufac’d stocks and ; 

Suppliéss.. ee Seas 3,761,528 3,391,232 
Acer. divs. and int....... 131,233 235,342 
Miscellaneous........... 167,703 159,318 

Totaliisirdiviicere wees 90,909,277 88,298,946 

Liabilities 1916 1915 
Common stock........ -.. $34,235,500 $34,235,500 
Preterred stock.......... 2,000,000 2,000,000 
Bundedidebtccn ee aan x45,005,000 45,075,000 
Accts. and bills pay...... 1,028,011 98,202 
Hospitalaasvheeiereicn 19,557 9,106 
Accrued bond int........ 826,995 828,003 
Tax payment tund...... 100,000 100,000 
Unpaid pref. div........ 600;0003 > sree 
Sink. fd.—real est....... 1,841,039 1,656,950 
Miseell afundstasaccectate 331,049 319,904 
Profitvand losseens.: aoe y4,922,127 3,376,281 

Totalefise tree aoe 90,909,277 88,298,946 


x Includes Col. Fuel & Iron Co. 5% gen. M. bonds, 
$5,758,000; Col. Fuel Co. 6% gen. bonds, 
$120,000; Grand River Coal & Coke Co. 6% Ist M. 
bonds, $853,000, and Colo. Industrial Co. 5% 1st 
M. bonds, $38,274,000. 

y After deducting sundry amounts (net), $56,324. 


Note—For previous annual report of this com- 
yany see Vol. 9, p. 152 
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The Sorting 


In the business of mining 
there is an important Ss 
process that has to do gy 
with the selection of (ANG 
men for the real jobs. 
Each company has a set 
of invisible screens 
through which 
all employees 
are sifted. 
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‘Those ever- 
per re: Se; n't 


immortals 
“"lime”’ and 


felenouble*’ 
laboriously and slowly, but unceasingly, 
turn the crank that agitates the sieves. 


The coal-mine manager stands close 
by carefully watching the process. He 
changes the sieves from time to time, 
according to his company’s needs. 


The greater the requirements, the 
bigger the mesh. Little men with little 
minds and few qualifications are shaken 
through and disappear with the crowd. 


Likewise grumblers, grouches, knock- 
ers, idlers, clock-gazers, booze-fighters 
and men who do only what they are 
told to do, all sift through, and each 
one is known by a number rather than 
a name. 


Charles M. Schwab tells how Bill 
Jones, one of Carnegie’s boys, picked 
a draftsman. He asked the superin- 
tendent to name the most capable man 
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| he had and was told that 
4 they were all first- 
class workers. 
Joneswasn’tsat- 
isfied and said, 
“Tell every man 
to stick on the 
job until sev- 
enero clock 
The order was 
a surprise to 
the drafts- 
*men,asitcame 
in a slow sea- 
son. But they 
kept on cheerfully. As seven o’clock 
drew near, Jones noticed that the men 
kept looking up to see how much more 
time they had to put in. All save one. 
Overinacorner a young man was so ab- 
sorbed he had forgotten the time, and 
when the others hustled out at the 
stroke of the hour he was still bending 
over his work. Needless to say, Jones 
picked him for the new job, and he be- 
came a high-salaried engineer. 


Every real boss is continually on 
the lookout for signs and traits indi- 
cating the character of the men he em- 
ploys. ‘The only way to keep out of 
the bin of mediocrity and rise above the 
crowd is to be so filled with knowledge, 
enthusiasm and manhood that “Time” 
and ‘Trouble’ can’t shake you through 


‘the screen which has been placed to 


measure your worth. 
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Facing the Issue 


A sales manager’s job these days is as popular and de- 
sirable as that of the operator of a Zeppelin. It is both 
ticklish and nerve-wracking, and fraught with the possi- 
bility of forever losing a high prestige gained after years 
of painstaking and concentrated industry. Harassed, im- 
plored, threatened and cajoled, as coal shippers now are 
for deliveries, it is only human—in fact he would be an 
exceptional man who didn’t—that managers try to dodge 
the issue of informing their customers about the true state 
of conditions. 

They endeavor to put them off with facile promises— 
promises, which at the time they are made, the sales man- 
agers have no more idea of how to live up to than the 
man in the moon. The Lord only knows that they wish 
that they could fulfill them. It would be as much of a re- 
lief to them as to the customers. 

The question arises, Why do managers make promises 
which they have every reason in the world to believe can- 
not be accomplished at the time specified, and perhaps 
not until several months afterward? The fault in a great 
measure lies at the doors of the customers. In telephon- 
ing about his deliveries, or in calling in person about 
them, it is almost an impossibility to cut the customer 
off or send him away without some sort of a promise, no 
matter how hazy and unsatisfactory it may be. He 
nevertheless insists upon getting a promise. To a certain 
extent it relieves him, notwithstanding the fact that even 
he, personally, has grave doubts as to its performance. 
This is a human idiosyncrasy which is met with in 
every walk of life. In unvarnished English it is “pass- 
ing the buck.” The customer is simply trying to shift 
part of his responsibility onto another’s shoulders, so that 
in case he should be caught he wholly would not feel at 
fault. Every one of us is at heart a cry-baby, and if we 
can point at someone else and say “Well, he’s just as 
much to blame as I am,” we experience a certain satis- 
faction. 


SHOULD INForM CUSTOMERS oF TRUE SITUATION 


It is in connection with this phase of the question that 
I wish to write. The managers, in justice to themselves 
and their customers, should rise to the critical situation 
forced upon them and frankly and unstintingly inform 
each and every customer the true facts as they affect their 
particular condition. This is no doubt a somewhat radical 
suggestion, as no manager is anxious to admit defeat, 
but these are radical times and demand radical measures. 

On the one hand it isn’t fair to the manager that he 
should be hounded into making promises which he knows 
he will have to lay down on, and in consequence lose the 
prestige which past conduct bas earned him. On the 
other hand it will probably prove a costly matter to the 
customer, for before he knows it he will be obliged to 
close down on account of the shortage of fuel or else 
have to go into the open market and purchase at a high 
price, while had he been given to understand the cold 
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facts he might have protected himself in advance. It 
is thus easily seen that this habit of dodging the issue 
and making impossible promises works harm to both 
parties concerned. 

The remedy, unpleasant as it is, must be begun by the 
manager. It is up to him to take his customers into the 
fullest confidence as to just how he stands in the matter 
of apportioning deliveries. He should spare neither him- 
self nor the customer. Unless he makes a clean job of 
it the situation will not be improved one iota. Naturally, 
the customer will unburden himself of a great many 
platitudes on contract obligations, etc., but there is no 
doubt whatever but that in the end he will appreciate a 
frank statement about his fuel supply. 

Although this facing of the issue passes the buck to 
him, it really is for the best, as he can determine more 
accurately the extent of his particular predicament, and 
in turn meet it more satisfactorily. Honest codperation 
in this matter is absolutely essential, since conditions, 
instead of improving, are becoming more and more acute 
as time passes. The issue cannot be dodged, and delay 
only makes it the more difficult to face. 


A Useful Pipe Driver 
By SAMUEL JONES* 3 


For the benefit of brother mine foremen, I submit a 
description of a device that I have found useful and 
handy in laying wooden pipe lines. This device does not 





A SIMPLE BUT PRACTICAL PIPE DRIVER 


break the lips of the pipe and may be easily made at 
any mine blacksmith shop. 

A straight, sound, hardwood prop about 3 in. larger 
in diameter than. the recess in the end of the pipe to 
be laid should first be selected. A piece should be cut 
from this prop about 10 in. in length. On this piece 
a band is shrunk at one end and also a similar band 
about 3 in. from the opposite end. Outside of this second 
band a cut 114 in. deep is made with a saw entirely 
around the block, and the wood between this cut and 





*Madera, Penn. 


November 4, 1916 


the end of the block split off, leaving a projection that 
will fit easily but snugly within the female end of the 
wooden pipe section. A suitable handle may now be 
fitted to the block. This completes the tool. 

In use this device is employed in a manner similar 
to a blacksmith’s flat or set hammer—it forms a con- 
venient buffer block for the end of the pipe when two 
sections are to be driven together. By its use there is 
no danger of injuring the end of the pipe by direct 
sledging. 

A Sanitary Mime Latrine 


The accompanying illustration shows a type of mine 
latrine manufactured by E. D. Bullard, of San Francisco. 
and described in the Hngineering and Mining Journal. 
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A SANITARY LATRINE 


This type recommends itself because of its simplicity 
and sanitary properties. It can be taken apart and 
cleaned when necessary. 


Rusted-Im Bolts and Screws 


There is scarcely any greater annoyance to the mine 
mechanic or repairman than the twisting off of the head 
of a screw bolt or a setscrew when attempting to remove 
the same by applying a wrench to the head of a screw 
that has become rusted in the hole and refuses to turn. 
This often happens when the demand for the work is 
urgent, or when the man’s muscular force exceeds his 
judgment and experience. 

When a bolt or a setscrew has rusted in its hole, any 
attempt to turn it by applying force is always attended 
with the risk of breaking the head of the bolt or twisting 
it off from its shank. A good mechanic’s judgment will 
generally tell him what force can be applied to the wrench 
with safety. 

It is better not to be in too great a hurry, in such a 
ease. Apply coal oil to the bolt and allow the oil sufficient 
time to eat its way into the rusted hole. At the same 
time, tap the head of the bolt frequently so that the 
jar will break the contact formed by the rust and which 
binds the screw and holds it fast in the hole. 

If these means are without avail, a good method to 
adopt is to apply heat to the bolt and the surrounding 
parts by means of a torch flame or a red-hot iron. Then, 
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when the part has become sufficiently heated and expanded, 
try to cool the boit by applying ice or cold water to its 
head, as far as possible protecting the other part from 
contact with the water: by rags or other material placed 
around the head of the bolt or screw. Again, tap the 
head of the bolt or screw sharply and apply the wrench 
with sudden light jerks, first in one direction, then in 
the other, until the screw becomes loosened. The oil 
applied to the bolt may require some time to eat its 
way into the hole, but it will be better to allow this 
time for the oil to do its work rather than to run the 
risk of twisting off the head of the bolt. 


aS 


A Convenient Safety Cap Box 


Although it is a dangerous practice to carry dynamite 
and caps in the same vehicle on account of the sensitive- 
ness of the caps to shock and the probability that their 
explosion would fire the dynamite, there are times when 
separate loading or two trips are very inconvenient and ex- 
pensive. To provide for such cases and also to care for 
caps in the field, a safety box has been designed that 
makes it feasible to transport caps and dynamite in the 
same vehicle without extraordinary risk, and greatly de- 
creases the risk from flying fragments in field blasting. 

This box as illustrated, from the Du Pont Magazine, 
September, 1916, is made of oak 7% in. thick, dovetailed 
at corners and with rabbeted bottom of oak. The top is 
of 14-in. pine with blind hinges and staple. The loaded 
box cannot be opened without destroying the cover. Even 
the most enterprising pryer will hesitate to use force on a 
caseful of sensitive explosives. 

The box is lined inside with 14-in. felt, obtainable at 
harness shops. The cap board is removable, but should 
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A SAFE BOX TO CARRY CAPS 


fit snugly on and between the felts. The space between 
the bottom of the cover and the top of the bottom felt 
should be just right to hold caps firmly without undue 
pressure. The holes in the cap board, 100 in number, 
should be large enough to permit easy entrance of caps, 
but not large enough to let them fall out. 

The fact that a box made this way was filled with 100 

eaps and thrown over a 50-ft. embankment into a quarry, 
where it bounded around on the rocks and no explosion 
resulted shows that it should fulfill its requirements. 
_ [Readers of Coal Age in answer to our recent invita- 
tion are sending in a number of excellent ideas of a 
practical and helpful nature. Keep up the good work 
and help us make these pages the most valuable depart- 
ment in the paper.—Editor. ] 
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Coal-Face Conveyors Employed 
the United Aingdom--l 


By SypNnty F. WALKER* 





SYNOPSIS—Echaustion of the thicker coal beds 
in Britain has rendered the working of thinner 
measures highly desirable. To meet this condt- 
tion the coal-face conveyor has been developed. 
Two types of conveyor are described in this 
article. 





For some time past, the bulk of the thicker coal beds 
in the United Kingdom having been worked out, the 
thinner seams have been gradually mined. The Royal 
‘ommission on coal supplies of 1905, which went quite 
fully into the question of the working of thin seams, 
concluded that beds as thin as 1 ft. might be worked by 
the aid of coal-cutting machines. It also pointed out 
what is well known among all engaged in or connected 
in any way with the coal industry—that the use of coal- 
cutting machines has enabled coal from thin beds to be 
placed upon the market. This coal could not otherwise 








method universally adopted is as follows: A length of 
face is cut during the night shift and is loaded out and 
sent to the surface during the following day shift. In 
the early days of coal-cutting machines, before “Mabon” 
had visited America and had seen how much use was 
made of the machines there, mine managers complained 
that any economies obtained by machine-cutting were 
often lost through the heavy cost of loading the coal into 
the mine cars. 

With machine mining in thin seams, however, the prob- 
lem of loading the coal into cars is a serious one. In 
order that the coal may be got away from the face quickly, 
and that there may be a continuous stream of cars going 
toward the shaft bottom, it is necessary that a large num- 
ber of gate roads be made. In longwall working it will 


be remembered, the cars are led from a branch road, 
through gate roads to the face, and along this or through 
other gate roads back to the branch road, from which 
they are dispatched to the shaft bottom. The roof in 





FIG. 1. LONGITUDINAL 


have been used. Numerous instances have occurred 
where the price for undercutting by hand was absolutely 
prohibitive, but by the aid of coal-cutting machines the 
seam has been brought within the range of market prices. 

Practically all the thin beds in the United Kingdom 
are worked by the longwall method. The coal faces range 
from-100 up to 900 yd. in length. The length of. face 
necessarily varies with the district. In West Yorkshire, 
where coal-cutting machines have been employed to a 
greater extent and for a longer time .than in other dis- 
tricts, long faces are the rule; while in the west of Scot- 
land, which was also well to the fore in the adoption of 
coal-cutting machines, faces of about 100 yd. predom- 
inate. 

The 100-yd. face was adopted, I believe, because the 
machines could cut across that length in one shift. The 
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BLACKETT CONYEYOR SET UP ON THE SURFACE 


AND TRANSVERSE VIEWS OF BLACKETT CONVEYOR 


the gate roads is supported by pack walls, sometimes as- 
sisted by timber. Between the pack walls of adjacent 
gate roads it is allowed to come down. 

The problem of keeping the gate roads open, and in 
particular of keeping up the supply of electric current 
or of compressed air to the coal-cutting machines, where 
the cables and air pipes pass through several air tubes, 
is a difficult one. To load the coal into the mine cars, 
and handle the loads and empties is also difficult. 

The almost natural outcome of this state of things is 
the development of machinery; and almost equally natur- 
al is it that the idea of the first machine to overcome 
the difficulties of the problem came from America. 

At the present time there are a number of conveyors 
upon the market arranged to receive the coal at the 
face, deliver it into mine cars standing in gate roads’ 
at the ends of the face, and sometimes to carry the coal 
through the gate roads. The arrangement has permitted 
the use of a smaller number of gate roads, thus securing 
economy in working. The employment of the face con- 
veyor has also, like that of the coal-cutting machine, 
led to other advantages, such as a greater percentage of 
large coal, a decreased cost of handling, a more even 
progress of the face and a more uniform stream of filled 
cars moving to the shaft bottom. 

The first coal-face conveyor, I believe, was the joint 
invention of Clarence Claghorn, an American mining 
engineer, and W. C. Blackett, the manager of a large 
coal operation in the County of Durham. I understand 
that Mr. Claghorn had been obliged for several reasons 
to employ the longwall method of working at the Vinton 
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Colliery in Pennsylvania; and that the difficulties of 
handling the coal after it had been undercut and brought 
down, which have been detailed before, was so impressed 
upon him that he proceeded to work out jointly with 
Mr. Blackett the first apparatus that was put upon the 
market. 

As in every other case in my experience, the success- 
ful working of the Blackett face conveyor has led to 
several other forms of conveyors being worked out and 
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In the Blackett conveyor troughs of the form shown in 
section in Fig. 1 are made in 6-ft. lengths. Hach trough 
is supported by two feet, consisting of steel bars bent 
to the form shown in the figure. The troughs with their 
supporting feet rest upon and are held by an angular 
framework, as shown. The angle irons are supported 


in their turn by transverse straps bent to the form of a 
wide, shallow U. The complete apparatus assembled on 
the surface is shown in Fig. 2. 





FIG. 3. BLACKETT FACE CONVEYOR DISCHARGING COAL TO CAR 


placed upon the market. The following are the forms 
at present in use: 

1. The chain and trough conveyor, in which the coal 
is carried by an endless chain running in troughs pro- 
vided for the purpose. This is the Blackett conveyor and 
is illustrated in Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4. It is described 
more fully farther on in this article. 

2. The belt conveyor, in which an endless belt made 
of various materials runs continuously along the face, 
the moving belt performing the same work as the end- 
less chain. This method will be recognized as an adap- 
tation of the belt conveyors that are in use in electric 
power stations and elsewhere for conveying coal to the 
bunkers; and also in grain warehouses for handling 
quickly large quantities of grain. 

3. The shaker or jigger conveyor. This again is an 
adaptation of an apparatus of German origin that I be- 
lieve has been in use for a long time for transporting 
coal upon the surface. 

4, The moving tray, or trough, conveyor. This is ap- 
parently a new departure. The whole of the tray, or 
trough, moves along the coal face as described later, and 
delivers to mine cars at a central point. 

5. The moving chain conveyor, without trough or other 
accessories. This will be recognized as a development 
of the apparatus in which a chain moves inside of a 
number of troughs. 


One advantage that is claimed for this conveyor is the 
speed with which it can be put together. The angle iron 
framework is made with adjoining ends overlapping; the 
end of one angle iron carries a peg, or’ dowel, which 
passes through a hole in the other frame and is held 
there by a split ring. It will be seen that this arrange- 
ment enables a length of troughing and its underframe 
to be put together very quickly. The underframe is 
first laid, and the troughing with its feet is simply 
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dropped into its place therein. One-half of an endless 
chain with links of the form shown in Fig. 1 runs along 
the bottom of the trough, the return half running on 
rollers supported by the angle-iron framework. 

The links of the chain also carry scrapers. When at 
work the lumps are carried on the chain, while the slack 
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of the wheel gearing and the head sprocket. ‘The motors 
driving the conveyor are capable of furnishing up to 10 
hp. The power necessarily varies with the conditions 
of working. It is claimed that in some cases it is as 
small as 6 hp., while in a few instances, particularly with 
worm gearing, it may be as much as 10 hp. The weight 
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FIG. 5. 


is drawn forward by the scrapers attached to the links. 
The chain is driven either by an electric motor or a 
compressed-air engine, the driving mechanism in either 
case being fixed at the discharge end of the trough. Either 
continuous- or alternating-current motors may be em- 
ployed. Where a direct-current motor or a 
compressed-air engine is used it is placed un- 
der the discharge end of the trough, the start- 
ing switch being on the side convenient to the 
man-in charge. When an alternating-current 
motor is employed it is fixed by the side of 
the trough. The electric motors are totally 
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COAL FACE SHOWING CONVEYOR BEING MOVED UP AFTER MINING MACHINE 


of the motor and gearing provides the-anchor at the dis- 
charge end, the opposite end being held by a screw-tight- 
ening arrangement attached to a mooring chain secured 
to timber. 

Figs. 5 and 6 show the coal-cutting machine in the 
act of cutting along the face and the conveyor being 
moved fread ate the machine has advanced far 
enough. Fig. 7 is a section of a 3-ft. coal bed with 1 
ft. of fireclay below it in which the undercutting is 
done. 

It will be noticed that there are four lines of props. 
One close to the face which is removed and replaced as 
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EIG..6. COAL FACE 


inclosed and in all cases are arranged to be moved with 
the end section of the conveyor. 

Provision is made to avoid accident to the motor in 
case of anything getting fast and the motor not having 
sufficient power to overcome it—while the current pass- 
ing through its coils may be of a dangerous heating 
strength—by the shearing of a copper key that is in- 
serted between two driving disks placed outside of the 
gear case, so that this key can be easily replaced. The 














FIG. 7. CONVEYOR READY TO BE MOVED 


slow speed required for the chain is obtained by inter- 
posing either spur or worm gearing between the motor 
and the sprocket round which the chain is carried. The 
conveyor discharges the coal carried by the chain links 
and that brought by the scrapers into the mine cars wait- 
ing below it, as shown in Figs. 3 and 4. 

In addition to worm or spur gearing a Renold chain and 
‘sprocket wheels are employed between the last member 
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SHOWING RELATIVE POSITION OF CONVEYOR AND GATE ROAD 


the coal-eutting machine passes, one line behind the ma- 

chine, a third ‘line behind the conveyor which is shown 
waiting to be moved up to the face, and a fourth line be- 
hind which the roof is allowed to break and settle down to 
form the goaf. Fig. 8 is a longitudinal section of a coal 
face with a Blackett conveyor in position. It will be 
noticed that there is a gate road at each end of the face, 
a mine car being in position in the road on the left. 

In Fig. 6 the gate road on the left along which the 
mine cars are brought has two lines of track with a cross- 
over beyond the coal face. This is necessary in order 
that there may be a continuous supply of empty cars 
coming up to the end of the face and of full cars passing 
to the shaft bottom. Each car as it is filled is pushed. 
forward and a trip made up on the return road and hauled 
to a branch road. 

Fig. 9 is another section of a 3-ft. seam with 1 ft. 
of fireclay below. In this illustration it will be noticed 
that there are three lines of props and that the conveyor 
is shown close up to the face, while the roof is breaking 
away behind the third line of timbers. 

The height of the Blackett conveyor from the top of 
the troughs to the bottom of the supporting framework 
is about 10 in. The head and tail sprockets are higher, 

















FIG. 8. LONGITUDINAL SECTION OF COAL FACE WITH CONVEYOR IN POSITION 
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but they will easily go into a 2-ft. space, so that seams 
down to that thickness can be worked with it. The over- 
all width of the conveyor is 20 in. 

The Blackett conveyor is recommended for seams less 








than 2 ft. in thickness with good roof and floor. The 
FIG. 9. CONVEYOR MOVED FORWARD TO FACE 
usual working length is from 60 to 120 yd. Fig. 10 


shows one at the middle of the face. 

The Sutcliffe universal belt face conveyor is the inven- 
tion of Richard Sutcliffe, who was a mine manager be- 
fore taking up the manufacture of coal-cutting machines. 
He has developed a number of devices that enable coal 
to be more easily and cheaply worked. : 

In the Sutcliffe conveyor cotton belting is employed. 


This belting is nailed on its edges in a special manner | 





FIG. 10. VIEW NEAR MIDDLE OF A BLACKETT CONVEYOR 


that has been worked out by the inventor and that is de- 
signed to prevent abrasion. The belt is made up of two 
or more lengths as convenient, the adjacent ends of two 
lengths being connected by hinged joints with a pin 
running through the hinge. By withdrawing the hinge 
the belt can be quickly divided into its separate lengths. 
It can, also, be re-made into its full length in a short 
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time. A common length for the conveyor is 100 yd., 
the belt consisting of two 300-ft. lengths joined together 
as just described. 

Where the roof is tender, shorter lengths are advised, 
to be made up as convenient to meet each particular case. 
In some instances the conveyor reaches to 200 yd. in 
length. At each end the cotton belt rests on drums 13 
in. in diameter. Power is applied to the driving drum 
either by an electric motor or an engine operating on 
compressed air. The body of the belt, both the upper 
and lower parts, rests on rollers. These rollers are car- 
ried by brackets or standards fixed 9 ft. apart. The 
brackets also carry angle irons, which form. the bed for 
the belt to rest upon, in the middle of the length between 
each pair of standards. The angle irons carry bearings 
in which the rollers are held, so that the loaded belt is 
supported by rollers every 414 ft.; one roller being on 
the bracket or standard and the next between the two 
standards. 

‘The return belt is carried on rollers which are held 
in the standards only, so that it is supported at every 
9 ft. The belt runs quite clear of everything except the 
rollers and the driving drums. 

The arrangement of the belt at the driving end is as 
follows; There are two drums to which power is ap- 
plied. from the engine or electric motor. the belt passes 
round these two drums and round an idle roller or jockey 
pulley designed to turn the belt in the proper direction 
on its return path. Fig. 11 shows the Sutcliffe conveyor 
as set up in the workshop. The total height of the belt 
is 11 in. along the face, the height of the tops of the 
standards and the angle iron being 13 in. The tops of 
the drums at the driving end stand*1614 in. above the 
floor. | 

The angle irons are held to the standards by the fol 
lowing arrangement: On each side of each standard 
are two slots arranged to take 7%-in. bolts. Each pie¢e 
of angle iron has two countersunk holes, one at each 
end and of a size necessary to carry the %-in. bolts. 
These bolts drop into the slots of the standards through 
the holes in the angle iron and are screwed down tightly, 
the sides of the standards forming the joints between 
successive lengths of angle iron. 

The coal is placed on the conveyor by hand and deliy- 
ered into the mine car standing in the gate road. It 
simply tumbles over the end, as is the case with the 
Blackett conveyor. Mr. Sutcliffe has also. arranged a 
combined system of coal-face and gate-road conveyors. 





FIG. 


11. SUTCLIFFE CONVEYOR ASSEMBLED ON THE SURFACE 
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Gate roads are sometimes steep and necessarily nar- 
row, so that keeping a double track for the cars in them 
is difficult and expensive. In these cases the gate-road 
conveyor may be employed, delivering the coal to mine 
cars waiting for it in the branch road at the end of the 
gate road. Fig. 12 shows a combined coal-face and gate- 
road conveyor set up in the workshop. 


Convtyor Dots Not INJURE THE COAL 


The coal-face conveyor delivers to the gate-road con- 
veyor. The arrangement of the two conveyors is sim- 
ilar, and it is sometimes arranged to drive both ma- 
chines from the same engine. The belt of the coal-face 
conveyor usually runs at 50 ft. per min., and will then 
deliver from 20 to 25 tons per hour. It is claimed that 
it does not grind or injure the coal in any way, but 
merely conveys it. 

The rate of travel of both face- and gate-road conveyor 
can be increased if required, this being merely a question 
of providing a little more power. The coal-face conveyor 





FIG. 12. SUTCLIFFE FACE AND GATE-ROAD CONVEYORS 
ASSEMBLED IN THE SHOP 


follows the face as it moves forward. It is claimed that 
with the Sutcliffe belt conveyor the props need not be 
removed when the belt is being shifted forward, if the 
tenderness of the roof makes it advantageous not to move 
them. When the conveyor moves forward under condi- 
tions of tender roof, the belt, angle irons, standards, etc., 
are broken up into sections, each being moved forward 
between the props. The whole is then set up again ready 
for delivering the coal. 

With a good roof the line of vrops immediately in 
front of the conveyor is removed in sections. The con- 
veyor is moved forward bodily, first one end, then the 
middle, then the other end, the props being replaced 
behind it when the movement is completed. It is claimed 
that with a good roof a 100-yd. conveyor has been moved 
up in 35 min., while with a bad roof the same length 
has been taken to pieces, moved forward and rebuilt in 
200f.o° OT. 

One firm is stated to have 30 Sutcliffe belt conveyors in 
use, and the saving in another case was 10c. per ton in 
the cost of delivering the coal to the shaft bottom. Where 
a combined coal-face and gate-road conveyor is employed, 
the gate-road conveyor is lengthened as the face moves 
forward, until the crossgate moves up nearer the face. 
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Illimois Coal Resources 


Illinois will be kept warm for some time to come. 
From recent studies which have been made by the Illinois 
State Geological Survey in codperation with the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the Department of Mining 
Engineering, University of Illinois, it is estimated that 
in Franklin, Williamson and Jefferson Counties alone, 
coal No. 6 originally contained 8,732,000,000 tons, of 
which only 206,000,000 tons, or 2.35 per cent., has been 
mined. The amount of coal represented by 8 billion tons 
is equivalent to the total production of the United States 
to the end of 1910. At the present rate of production 
and with the present proportion of recovery, this volume 
of coal would supply Illinois for about 80 years. It is 
not improbable that there is nearly as much coal available | 
in the other beds as was originally available in coal No. 6. 
A complete report on the geology and coal resources of 
District VI has just been published as Bulletin No. 15. 

Since a large amount of coal is now being purchased 
on the heat-unit basis, much interest is manifested in 
the methods of determining the true quality of coals and 
of comparing one with another. Bulletin No. 3, on the 
Chemical Study of Illinois Coals, has just been issued 
by the State Geological Survey, in connection with the 
agencies mentioned above. The report describes the most 
recent developments in methods of mine sampling and 
chemical analysis. It also contains a large number of 
analyses of coals from mines throughout the state. 

Bulletin 3 may be had upon payment of 4c. postage 
to the Director, State Geological Survey, Urbana, Illi- 
nois. Bulletin 15 will be sent at the parcel, post rate 
for 1 lb. The two bulletins will be mailed together at 
the parcel post rate for 2 lb. 
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Pat Is A Booster FOR SAFETY 


CEUOUECONE OER ONODENO ENON: 


Edwin C. Curtis, a safety inspector for the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co., told this story to the Nanticoke District 


Mining Institute recently : 


Pat and Mike were given a breast on the pitch. ‘They 
took their tools to the place, drilled a hole in the coal, charged 
it, lighted the squib, and went down to the gangway. The 
shot eventually went off and the coal began to work across the 
face of the breast: and run down the pitch to the platform. 
The men waited on the gangway listening to the working of 
the face for quite a long time. When the place became quiet, 
Mike said to his companion, ‘“‘What’ll we be after doing now, 
Pat?” Pat thought deeply for a moment and then made this 
answer, “You sneak up and trim th’ face, Mike, and I'll go 
fitch th’ ambilance.”’ 
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COMING MEETINGS 
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The American Mining Congress will hold its 19th annual 
session during the week beginning Nov. 138, 1916, at the Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Ill. Secretary, James F. Callbreath, Munsey 
Building, Washington, D. C. 

Illinois Mining Institute will hold its fall meeting Nov. 25, 
1916, at Springfield, Ill. All those interested in coal mining 
should attend this meeting. A fine program has been ar- 
ranged, the+ banquet in the evening being held at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Ill. 


The American Institute of Electrical Engineers will hold 
its 326th meeting in the Engineering Societies Bldg., New 
York City, Friday, Nov. 10, 1916, at 8:15 p.m. The general sub- 
ject of the meeting will be Inventories and Appraisals. Seec- 
retary, F. L. Hutchinson, 33 West 39th St., New York City. 
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Safety Council 


By R. Dawson HALL 





SYNOPSIS—The Mining Section of the National 
Safety Council held a second session on Oct. 19 at 
which seven interesting papers were presented. The 
banquet of the whole Council drew a large attend- 
ance and speakers of more than ordinary power. 
The first-aid contest on Oct. 20 was won by the 
Bliss Coal Co., of Saginaw, Mich. 





In the issue of Coal Age, of Oct. 28, pp. 716-719, an 
account was given of the general session of the National 
Safety Council and of the first session of the Mining 
Section which occupied the whole of Oct. 17 and 18. 

On the following morning, Oct. 19, the mining section 
met to hear the paper of O. P. Hood, chief mechanical 
engineer, United States Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, 
Penn., on “Safety in Hoisting and Slope Haulage.” 

The question arose as to the relative value of flat and 
round ropes. According to Prof. F. W. Sperr a flat rope 
should be used when the fleet of round rope would be more 
than 1 in 100. A flat rope is desirable when the head- 
frame room is restricted. Mr. Tillson said that there 
was much difficulty in the sewing of flat rope, and at 
-an isolated plant it was not possible to keep capable men 
for this occasional work, especially when the mine is 
small. Mr. Hood said that the sewing wire was a sort of 
safety signal. If it failed, it was a sign of and point 
of relief for excessive strain, and the sewing thus acted 
as did a safety driftpin in certain agricultural machinery. 


How To Mix MEN or DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES 


K. E. Bach’s paper on “Welfare Work” then followed, 
William H. Jobe, mine inspector of Crystal Falls, Mich., 
not being present to speak on “Mine Inspection.” The 
discussion was largely on the possibility of mixing 
nationalities at the company clubhouses. Mr. Pettibone 
declared that they were quite successful at the mines of 
Pickands, Mather & Co. in bringing all the foreigners 
to associate in the social activities which have been 
introduced. E. E. Bach said that at the Ellsworth 
Collieries Co.’s mines this commingling was not attempted. 
The clubrooms were open free to persons of any nation- 
ality who desired to meet for proper purposes. The 
clubhouse was not by any means used by white-sleeved 
persons only. 

Oscar Cartlidge’s paper on “Mine Rescue Apparatus— 
Its Value as a Safety Measure,” was read by J. W. Paul. 
That on “Mine Fires and Their Recovery,” by Prof. 
J. C. Roberts, professor of safety and efficiency engi- 
neering, Colorado School of Mines, Golden, Colo., was not 
presented. 

Prof. F. W. Sperr, of the School of Mines, Houghton, 
Mich., read a paper on “Metal Mine Accidents and Their 
Prevention.” He said that many accidents were alleged 
to be due to carelessness which were not really chargeable 
to any such fault. We are too apt to allege culpable and 
deliberate carelessness, but such a loose way of joining 
unrelated causes is dangerous, for the cure of evils is 
only possible if we rightly understand them. The 


“moral hazard,” as it is somewhat misleadingly called, 
covers forgetfulness of danger, momentary distraction, 
miscalculation and misjudgment, desire to take short 
cuts thus saving time and labor, desire for the excite- 
ment accompanying danger, and the wish to show 
dexterity. Real negligence consists chiefly in the leaving 
off of gates and guards. Such carelessness should be 
heavily penalized, but some ‘of the momentary distraction 
too often mislabeled “carelessness” is far from culpable. 
The man may have the best of intentions, and these 
intentions may so occupy his mind, that he has no thought 
for danger. 

William Connibear’s paper on the “Education of 
Miners in Safety,” laid stress on the necessity of regard- 
ing safety work not merely as the supplying of safety 
appliances but as the inculcation of a creed. 


DercuARES First-AiIp CoMPETITIONS HARMFUL 


Mr. Price read a paper prepared by Mr. Boardman 
in which the present system of competitive first-aid work 
was assailed. The author of the paper said that in 
the present method six men were overtrained and the 
rest were neglected; that as a result the other men in 
the mine hesitated to do first-aid work in mine accidents 
because they felt they were not competent, and thus 
much-needed work was not done promptly; that the 
money spent was not distributed equally among the em- 
ployees; that the cost was out of all proportion to the 
result obtained, and that the competitive system was the 
source of much bad feeling. 

The author proposed awards for actual work in the 
saving of life. These awards were to be given on certifi- 
cation of the doctor that the work was well done and’ 
was efficacious in saving life and shortening pain and in 
reducing the length of the period during which the victim: 
was incapacitated. He recommended the giving of medals 
instead of money, and urged that demonstrations of skill 
replace the usual contests. 

The article by C. E. Pettibone, safety inspector of 
Pickands, Mather & Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, on “Testing 
Rescue Apparatus,” was one of the best presented at this 
session. He advocated putting a pressure of 5 oz. of water 
on the apparatus. He said that the best of breathing 
equipment would not hold such a pressure indefinitely, but 
a safe apparatus would retain the pressure without appre- 
ciable loss for one minute. If the test were given once a 
month and the apparatus maintained the 5 oz. pressure 
for 1 min., the equipment could be regarded as available 
at all times for use. 

Edward Steidle said he believed the smokehouse test 
was one never to be neglected. Mr. Pettibone’s test, how- 
ever, was a good one and might serve for some purposes. 
HI. I. Smith declared that while the test proved the tight- 
ness of the apparatus, it did not show that the nose clip 
was airtight, so it was not a real test of the apparatus as 
worn, though it might be all right as a test of the appar- 
atus as ready for service. 

Mr. Pettibone urged that it was a better test than the 
smokehouse test, which was not sufficiently sensitive unless 
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the men remained in the smokehouse for some time. The 
as far higher than was 
obtained in working practice, and therefore the apparatus 
which would prove up under his test should be reliable 
under the severest smokehouse test—a method of exam- 
ining equipment which by actual experience he had 
learned would not enable the wearer to detect minute 
punctures. Edward Steidle replied that the wearer of an 
apparatus could raise the pressure up to 5 oz. by exerting 
himself greatly, with which statement Mr. Pettibone 
found it impossible to concur. 

J. W. Paul said that he could not agree with Mr. Petti- 
bone in his statement that the test for oxygen supplied was 
relatively unimportant. It was true as Mr. Pettibone 
said that the bypass furnished a way of procuring oxygen 
as needed, but if more was taken than really required the 
oxygen supply was too early depleted. He also urged 
that some men in their excitement forgot to operate the 
bypass valve and thus became distressed. He stated that 
the Bureau of Mines was contemplating the issue of a 
bulletin recommending the use of the mouthpiece and 
nose clips and a discontinuance of the use of the helmet, 
which was found to permit the entrance of poisonous gases. 





MoorsHEAD EmMpHAsiIzES NEED OF ORGANIZATION 


A. J. Moorshead, president of the Madison Coal Cor- 
poration, spoke briefly on the importance of organization 
in mine-rescue and fire-fighting work. He spoke quite 
feelingly about his colored teams of rescuemen. ‘They 
could not enter competitions and win prizes, but he did 
not believe there were any braver or better men anywhere. 

The banquet in the evening drew 561 members out 
of the 2,500 at the convention, and all these could not 
be accommodated in the large banqueting room of the 
Hotel Statler where the banquet was held. The toast- 
master was Alfred T. Morey, the president of the Council. 
He is an excellent presiding officer. R. C. Richards was 
the first speaker introduced. As chairman of the Central 
Safety Committee of the Chicago & Northwestern Ry., a 
railroad which led all others in the safety movement, he 
was one of the pioneers in the propaganda relating to the 
preservation of human life and became one of the many 
persons to whom the invention. of the slogan “Safety 
First” was attributed. He disclaimed, however, all title to 
its authorship and named R. J. Young, manager of the 
Department of Safety and Relief of the Illinois Steel Co., 
who was present, as the real inventor of that “form of 
sound words.” Hitherto Judge E. H. Gary has been the 
only honorary member of the Council. At the banquet R. 
C. Richards’ name was added thereto. 

James Schermerhorn, editor of the Detroit Times, as 
the second speaker proved both witty and interesting. He 
lias an unassuming way of speaking which gives his droll 
observations no little point. Franklin H. Wentworth, 
secretary of the National Fire Protection Association, 
Boston, Mass., who succeeded him, was not a whit less 
able but more serious. He emphasized the fact that the 
trend of modern life was toward activity and still more 
activity—a constant desire to effect something regardless 
of the value of what was effected. He took as the back- 
ground of his remarks Goethe’s statement that: activity 
without insight is not worth while and urged that an 
industry that makes needless cripples in its haste for 
production does not rightly appraise the reason for its 
being. 
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The new officers of the Council, as selected by the 
directorate, were announced at the banquet: 


President, L. R. Palmer, chief inspector, Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Penn. 

First vice-president, David Van Schaak, Director of Pub- 
licity, Aetna Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Second vice-president, H. W. Forster, chief engineer, Inde- 
pendence Inspection Bureau, Philadelphia, Penn. 

Third vice-president, Marcus A. Dow, general safety agent, 
New York Central Lines. 

General manager and treasurer, W. H. Cameron. Assistant 
secretary, J. J. Lamont. Editor, E. R. Wright. Field secre- 
tary, C. W. Price. 


The Ford Motor Co. very cleverly exhibited moving 
pictures of the principal officials, mostly of a humorous 
character. 

In the afternoon of Oct. 20 a first-aid meet was held at 
the Armory, in which 16 teams competed. The teams 
competing and their averages for the three events held 
were as follows: 


The Bliss: Coal’ Co.; Saginaw, Michi. . 2 s.:ccs strstr tel keener 97 
Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corporation, Patton, Penn. 


(Hastings “miner yak cried SES SS See toltetene nO iaNe acne enn 962 
Tunnel Coaling Co.;-Gallitzin, Penn... . 2. went eee 964 
Clinton Coal Co., Clinton. Ind. (Crown Hill Mines)...... 96 
Smoky Hollow Coal Co., Hiteman, Iowa (Mine 10)....... 952 
Bunsen Coal Co.,-Universal, Inds. ; <<. «ss 0 emanate 95 
Anaconda Copper Mining Co. (Raritan Copper Works).. 95 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., Coal Department 

(Auchineloss) colliery) 9.8. 25 ./2.). oR Si eee ee ee 934 
Consolidated Coal Co., Bay City, Mich. (Wolverine No. 2) 922 
Conschee es Coal Co., Somerset, Penn. (Pine Hill, Mine oe 
Vandalia Coal Co., Terre Haute, Ind. (No. 15, Cass, Ind.) 912 
Ebensburg Coal.Co.,< Colmer, “Penn... ...) <2. oisteisielsens sista teen 914 
Consolidation Coal Co., Elkhorn Division, Jenkins, Ky.. 902 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R., Coal Department 

(Bliss colliery) rise spuceta\ln ust. in) ol spiel ale’ ig lategs Weltel CP sieRe ema anem apc 2 ee 
New Jersey Zinc) Co,, Franklin, (N.. J.c <0 s stetamieieiene ere eee 872 
Merchants Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. (Orenda ‘Team of 

Boswell, (Penn:)iikiceterict elelesistelstet celerereletate & elec alolete reteials aes @ 


The events were as follows: 


One-Man Event—Four fingers of left hand severely crushed, 
with lacerated wound of palm of hand which is bleeding pro- 
fusely. Treat and carry patient 20 ft. by shoulder lift. Time 
allowance, 8 min, 

Two-Man Event—Severe steam burns on face, neck, ears 
and both hands. Treat and carry patient 20 ft. without a 
stretcher. Time allowance, 8 min. 

Full-Team Event—Broken back with simple fracture of 
right forearm. Treat and prepare for transportation. 


The one-man event was won by the Pennsylvania Coal 
and Coke Corporation, Patton, Penn. (Hastings mine), 
and the two-man event fell to the Clinton. Coal Co., 
Clinton, Ind., Crown Hill mines. These received Red 
Cross medals. A loving cup, the gift of the National 
Safety Council, was presented in perpetuity to the Bliss 
Coal Co. team as the winner of the best average in the 
three events. The members of the team also received 
silver medals from the Council and other medals from 
the American Red Cross. 

The Pennsylvania Coal Corporation team which, as 
stated, had the second best average, received bronze medals 
from the National Safety Council and certificates from 
the American Red Cross. The Tunnel Coaling Co. team, 
for being third in its average, received Red Cross. 
certificates. 

The prizes donated by the National Safety Council 
were presented by Arthur T. Morey, the president, and 
those of the American Red Cross by Elliot Wadsworth, 
acting chairman of that organization. The judging was 
in charge of Major Patterson, of the American Red Cross. 

During the whole period that the National Safety 
Council was in session a Commercial Exhibit was held in 
the Detroit Armory, at which 43 companies exhibited, 
including the New Jersey Zine Co. The exhibits largely 
pertained to safety in mining and every afternoon the 
interest was enhanced by exhibits of first-aid work. In 
this latter work the Bliss and Auchincloss teams of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R., Coal Department, 
took an important part. 
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By P. L. Materews* 





SYNOPSIS—Cost keeping is often considered 
an accountant’s rather than an engineer's job. 
This article outlines a method whereby a mine 
official may readily compare mining expenses from 
month to month and determine how near he ts 
approaching to a predetermined “standard of ex- 
cellence.” 
ee 

There are, no doubt, many men responsible for the 
operation of coal mines who feel the need of an adequate 
cost system that shows in detail a comparison, from 
month to month, of the expense of the various operating 
departments. 

The narrow margin which often exists between the 
operating expense and the selling price of coal in many 
cases forces the question of cost into the position of 
first importance. 

Every conscientious manager recognizes the necessity 
of a persistent study of costs in order to effect economies 
and stop the leaks which present themselves. But the 
difficulty in getting a system which is both simple and 
effective prevents the attention this subject deserves. 

The average mine manager or superintendent is gen- 
erally a man whose chief training has been on the oper- 
ating side of mining, and the very nature of his work 
precludes much disposition for accounting or bookkeep- 
ing. Yet it is often the case that a 
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[6 = $0.4 per ton 


The $1.75, therefore, represents the maximum oper- 
ating expense that can be allowed per ton and have the 
mine on a paying basis. 

The operating expenses of the mine are now divided 
into the following accounts, which in turn are subdi- 
vided into the subjects shown in order to facilitate the 
distribution of expense : 


Supervision: Mining: 
Superintendent Coal diggers 
Mineboss Faults 
Fireboss Timber 


Mine office 


J Undercutting machinery 
Warehouseman 


Machine runners 


Watchman 
Engineering Surface Plant: 
: ; Fire protection 

Cleaning and Handling: Buildings | 

Tipple labor eee drainage 

Welghman Wagon roads 

ah Fences 

Tipple machinery Main shatt 
Deadwork: Power: 

Bottom Boiler plant 

Entries Blectric plant 


Water-supply 
Ventilation: 


Room turning 
Mine drainage 


Clay 
Breakthroughs and crosseuts 
Haulage: Doors and doorkeepers 
Blowers 
Mine track Air shaft and fan 
Mine cars 
Cagers General: 


General office 
Stationery 
Selling force 


Mules and drivers 
Signal system 
Coal hoist and cages 


These accounts and the subdivisions are of course arbi- 


The 


trary and may be changed to suit the conditions. 











cost-keeping system requires the sery- 
ices of an expert accountant to dig out = 5. 
the points of value from a maze of © 
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figures. Gillette describes such sys- 





tems as “bookkeeping gone mad,” and 




















it is undoubtedly true that any system 
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of costs loses much of its value when 
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been using the method described be- 
low and venture a detailed description 
in the hope that it may be of ‘some 
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benefit to others. The first step in °F 4 











starting this system requires that the jE + +4 
following data be given: goer Oe 
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ope pre uss K 3 yee ES Ts gee alee 
Capital invested. eegstees 5 53'S fi Sp et fe Seteetis aks Shey Goo Sao 
Minimum percentage of interest re- ey rae pA ages ata SUAS Rig NESE aed es © Ea at 
quired to make the mine profitable. cen 
Average output per month. FIG. 1. THE COST PROFILE FOR AN ASSUMED CASE 


Selling price of product. 
For the purpose of illustration, a mine will be assumed 
in which this data is as follows: 





MB ANTEUAEN TV OBELEU) skirts .cieysicl sic c she corse wales see $300,000 
Minimum percentage of interest 1 
Average output per month, tons 10,000 
Selling price of coal................. $ 

Hence: 
Gross earnings per month............. Saieie die «) Hehe OOZO0 
Maximum permissible operating expense per month, 

10 per cent. of $300,000 

AIT aaa a PP ee WAS BE bb.gancl arena 

Maximum permissible operating expense per ton.... 1.75 


~ —-——_—_ 


*Santo Tomas, Tex. 


point is that the accounts and subaccounts must cover 
all the items that enter into the operating expense, and 
this expense must be properly distributed among them. 

The maximum permissible operating expense of $1.75 
a ton is now apportioned in percentages to these ac- 
counts. The manager from previous cost records can 
make a close, if not an exact, distribution of the per- 
centage of the operating cost these accounts carry. In 
case exact percentages can not be obtained, an arbitrary 
division by no means detracts from the value of the 
profile, as it should be borne in mind that the percent- 
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ages assumed are merely a “grade line,” so to speak, to 
which the actual costs are compared. 

The real value of the profile lies in this comparison. 
Nearly every manager has what might be termed a “stand- 
ard of excellence” for which he is striving. In many 
cases his conception of this standard is somewhat hazy, 
but he knows that if everything “broke right for him,” 
he should be able to get coal out for a certain specified 
cost per ton. 

The idea of the profile is to translate this ideal to a 
tangible figure to which actual performance may be com- 
pared, and compared in detail so that wherein it falls 
short may be found precisely. While I have suggested 
the method of arriving at this figure by using the per- 
centage of interest required on the investment to make 
the mine pay, it will be seen that the figure can be just 
as well set at what is believed to be the best performance 
possible. 

It will be assumed, then, that the operating expense 
of the mine is distributed to the accounts as follows: 


Per Cent. Per Cent. 
SUpPeErViISlONw. cuoeaete essen 5 POwWer?r’ i% ccm euetowteenee 5 
Cleaning and handling 5 Ventilation: os) sen sen 2 
DEA Gworkw centers eine 18 General si). siescnsae sysecolons 5 
Haulage and hoisting.. 8 — 
Mintnisoss ce ee oni 50 Total \nonae see tetneteaie 100 
Surface: plant, secretes 2 


With this information, a profile is now made to any 
convenient scale, as shown in Fig. 1, with these percent- 
ages plotted as heavy lines. The line thus drawn repre- 
sents the position to which the actual performance should 
conform. 

Monthly statements of the operating expense are now 
made, the expense being distributed to these accounts 
in somewhat the following form: 


OPERATING EXPENSE, JANUARY, 191- 
Output, 10,000 tons 
Per Ton ————_, 


i ee 
Ordinary Repairs Total Ordinary Repairs Total 
Supervision ae $875 $875 SO:08 75) sin cete $0.0875 
Cike a ny mee eran: 

Han dline Me. eek 800 $75 875 .08 $0.0075 0875 
Degdworkwee.. sre 2,450 700 3,150 .245 07 “315 
Haulage and 

NOUS EUNIPS eos wees 1,200 200 1,400 12 .02 14 
IMT Te ere Recess atte oe 8,000 750 8,750 -80 075 875 
Surface plant ... 300 50 350 .03 -005 035 
PoOWer tee ieee 800 hb 875 .08 .0075 0875 
Ventilation es. cet. 300 50 350 -03 005 -035 
Generali “insiases ores 800 fs 875 .08 0075 0875 





$15,525 $1,975 $17,500 $1.5525 $0.1975 $1.75 


It will be supposed that the statement for the follow- 
ing month shows: 


OPERATING EXPENSE, FEBRUARY, 191- 
Output, 10,000 tons 
Per Ton ————Y, 








Y Eee 
Ordinary Repairs Total Ordinary Repairs Total 
Supervision ye $875 S875 S008 755 sereete $0.0875 
Cleaning and 
handline Genes. 1,000 $225 15225 -010 $0.0225 1225 
Dead workpiece 2,000 1,500 3,500 -20 «15 Sab) 
Haulage and 
HLOUSCIN & weisie cee 1,200 225 1,225 «12 0025 31225 
VINNIE ceneeecoetere 9,000 625 9,625 .90 -0625 -9625 
Surface plant .... I Bray, statins ily (5) sO TSS aera POS 
POW CYyticcaiste sce ene 800 600 1,400 .08 .06 .14 
Ventilation sti. + 300 50 350 03 005 .035 
(FO OGAL ccueheystateusceny 800 75 875 .08 0075 0875 
$16,150 $38,100 $19,250 $1.615 $0.31 $1.925 


The figures in the last columns, which represent the 
cost per ton, are now divided by $1.75, which gives their 
percentage of this figure. These percentages are plotted 
under their respective accounts on the profile. Refer- 
ring to the figure, it will be noted that the “elevation” 
of the percentages for February immediately determines 
how the operating expense stands in relation to the pre- 
vious month and also how much it failed to meet the 
standard shown by the heavy line. 
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The profile is kept up from month to month as illus- 
trated and will be found to give an accurate knowl- 
edge of how the mine progresses, showing in what de- 
partment improvements are necessary and how much such 
improvements lower the cost after they are made. This 
is the result desired, since the main object of any cost 
system is to show efficiency. 

American Mining Congress 

The program for the nineteenth annual convention 
of the American Mining Congress, which opens at Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago, Nov. 13, is now practically complete, 
and the general as well as the section meetings will be 
of unusual interest and value to mining men in all 
branches of the industry. 

All meetings of the Congress are open to the public, 
and mining men especially are invited to attend and to 
assist in the discussions. . 

“The Record of Mine-Safety Work” will be the opening 
topic on Tuesday, Nov. 14, led by Albert H. Fay, of the 
United States Bureau of Mines. This will be followed 
with addresses on “State Mine-Rescue Methods,” by H. 
H. Stoek, of the University of Illinois, and “Safety Work 
as an Investment,” by C. W. Goodale, of Butte, Mont. 
The important discussion of the day will be on the sub- 
ject “The Responsibilities of the Operator, of the Miner 
and of the Public.” 

On Wednesday, in the general meeting, Van H. 
Manning, director of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
will speak on “Federal Aid to Mining Efficiency,” and 
Chairman E. N. Hurley, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, will address the convention on the subject “The 
Federal Trade Commission and the Mining Industry.” 
The report of the committee on “Relations with the 
Federal Trade Commission,” by Chairman Charles M. 
Moderwell, will be open for discussion. 

On Thursday, which will be devoted to the general 
topic “Conservation,” there will be addresses by W. R. 
Whitney, chief of laboratory work of the General Electric 
Co., who will sound a clarion call for Federal aid in 
research work, and “The New Things in Science,” by 
F. G. Cottrell, of the United States Bureau of Mines. 
The topic for discussion will be “Waste in the Mining 
Industry—in Mining, in Distribution, in Use.” This will 
be led by the leading experts in the industry. 

Thursday evening has been set apart for the banquet, 
and thus far two of the speakers have been selected. 
Carl Scholz, of Chicago, president of the American 
Mining Congress, will speak on “Codperation the Basis 
of Safety, Efficiency and Conservation in the Use of the 
Nation’s Mineral Resources.” Col. George Pope, of 
Ylartford, Conn., president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers, will speak on “Organized Capital 
and Organized Labor and Their Relation to Efficiency, 
Conservation, Better Wages, Better Living Conditions, 
Lawlessness, Strike Disorders and Industrial Freedom.” 

On Friday the visiting mining men will be taken on 
an excursion to the Gary steel plant. _ 

There will be several evening sessions, all open to 
the public, at which industrial moving pictures will be 
shown. Among the most notable of these will be the 
films showing the great Mexican oil fields near Tampico, 
including a fine view of the famous Cerro Azul gusher, 
and motion pictures covering mining in the arctic regions 
of Alaska and Siberia. 
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Recollections of a Manager 


About once in every two years, on an average, our direc- 
tors figured out a possible merger with one or more 
competing companies that gave promise of working 
wonders for all concerned; and while the proposed com- 
bination was under consideration every official of the 
company stationed at one of the mines had his hands full. 
The employees in the auditing department with their 
statements of outputs, costs and profits were a busy bunch. 
The operating departments were also busy with their 
general house cleaning. 

No sooner was word sent down the line suggesting the 
possibility of a merger, than every salaried employee from 
superintendent to machinist’s helper busied himself or 
herself, as the case might be, with things that made for an 
improvement in general appearances, more especially the 
appearances that might be expected to impress strangers. 
- It would be easy to infer from the foregoing statement 
that the message sent down the line carried specific instruc- 
tions to the superintendent to be passed to his foremen 
and on down to the men, to put the “house in order,” but 
nothing could be farther from the truth. 

If the owner of a horse should send word to his stable 
boy to the effect that he proposed to swap horses with a 
neighbor at a certain time and at an appointed hour, it is 
quite certain that the groom, without waiting for more 
definite instructions, would appear on the scene at the 
appointed time and place with the horse giddy-pacing, if 
there was any such pace in him. 

Masters know intuitively that they may depend upon 
the loyalty of their men, and they receive such loyalty 
without giving the matter a thought. 

After holding several joint meetings, attended by all 
the directors of the companies involved, an inspection 
trip would be arranged to cover the holdings of the com- 
panies interested; the trip to be taken in a private car 
belonging to one of the companies (it always happens that 
at least one of the companies owns a private car). Then 
word goes down the line to the superintendents to be on 
the lookout, and things begin to happen. 

The first time that it fell to my lot to accompany our 
directors on such a trip I did so with many misgivings ; 
to undergo inspection at the hands of the officials for 
several different companies seemed like pretty serious 
business, and at the last minute I recalled several orders 
that I had been unable to follow up carefully. 

But after the first inspection trip the prospect of a tour 
with the officials of the several different companies affected 
me quite differently; truth is, in time I began to look 
forward to such trips, in which as a matter of fact I found 
that I resembled some of the directors, the only point of 
difference being that they were able to order things as they 
willed. The directors were men of varied interests, and 
their conversations were most interesting. They discussed 
everything from fishing to refunding bonds. The only 
time that the conversation lagged was when one of the 
coal-mine superintendents boarded the car and expressed 
a willingness to be questioned about his operation. 

It happens that the spurts of the auditing and operating 
departments are not in vain, even though the directors 
appear to ignore the fruits of their efforts completely, and 
in spite of the fact that most of the mergers planned are 
never consummated. No one realizes this better, after 
things get back to normal, than those who worked so stren- 
uously while their enthusiasm was at its height. 
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The Public 
is the Goat 


The Goat 


By Rufus T. Strohm 
Written expressly for Coal Agz 


Many jobbers and small retailers of coal take 
advantage of conditions that are slightly ab- 
normal to squeeze the consumer, and it is this 
practice that brings universal condemnation on 
the heads of coal-mining companies that, have 
tried to restrain rather than accelerate prices— 


ditor 


HEN the miners take to striking 
For a shorter working day 
And evince a rabid liking 
For a stiff advance in pay, 
If they conquer in their fighting 
It is painful then to note 
That the price of coal goes kiting, 
And the public is the goat. 


Let a bonehead legislature, 
Both extravagant and lax, 
Boost its budget in the nature 

Of a trifling tonnage tax; 
Then the dealers all abet it 

And the prices swiftly rise, 
While the common people get it 

Where the Adam’s apple lies. 


Or, let some one start the rumor 
That a labor war’s in store, 
And at once the poor consumer 
Sees the market prices soar 
With a speed that puts the rocket 
To a guilty blush of shame, 
While the public has its pocket 
Deitly rifled by the game. 


It is meeker far than Moses, 
More long-suffering than Job, 
Picking thorns from all the roses 
That bedeck this ancient globe; 
It’s a worm without a turning, 
Just a microcosmic speck 
With unsatiated yearning 
To be trampled on the neck. 






His Pocket Deftly 
Rifled by the Game 
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SYNOPSIS—The author urges that such cloud- 
bursts have happened in almost all valleys and 
have happened before in Cabin Creek, that the 
effects of the flood were largely increased by not 
keeping a clear and cleaned passage for the water 
and that flood damage should be anticipated in 
estimating the costs of production. 





On Aug. 9, about 6.30 a.m., what seemed to be an 
ordinary thunder-storm with about the usual lightning and 
wind, gathered and broke, but instead of a sharp downpour 
of a few minutes, such as usually accompanies thunder, 
the clouds seemed to settle down on the hills to stay. 
It rained a heavy, steady, straight-down shower for nearly 
4 hr. with not the slighest check, and 8 in. of rain fell. 
Over an area of about 100 sq.mi. the precipitation seems 
to have been quite uniform. 

The damage done consisted of the washing out of rail- 
road trestles and bridges, the destruction of buildings 
and the undermining or covering up,of machinery and 
equipment. The numerous mines in this section suffered 
little injury other than the drifting up of mine mouths 
and the damage done to fans. A few dip workings were 
flooded and small pumps covered. 

As is usual in floods of this kind, the destruction starts 
from the floating débris that has accumulated all over the 
watershed—old ties, pieces of mine timber, boards, 
props, boxes and barrels. The first trestle dams up and 
then breaks, the water coming down in a wall that carries 
all other trestles and obstructions before it, the destruc- 
tion growing as in a dust explosion. The flood rushes 
from one side of the valley to the other, forced this way 
and that by small side creeks, mountain slides and self- 
made obstructions. 


Main DAMAGE DUE TO OBSTRUCTIONS AND RUBBISH 


Long before the rain stopped the creek was nearly 
free of floating wreckage and had cleared a channel for 
its passage. In fact a few days after the main flood 
another rain almost as heavy as the first, but not so 
general, put another stage of water in the valley that 
would have done almost equal damage had there been 
floating material and obstructions to aid it. 

It is difficult to imagine the destructive power of water 
when its confines are broken. The soil on the rock ribs 
of the Cabin Creek Mountains is as thin as the moss 
on an old log. At every point where the water got 
between the rock and the soil the hydraulic pressure burst 
this thin covering, either making a crater on the mountain 
side or, if the rock was smooth, stripping it bare to the 
creek below. The dull booming of these ruptures could 
be heard above the general roar of the water, and to the 
eye of the observer it often appeared as an explosion, 
throwing trees and earth and water out of the mountain 
side. 

If the whole slide came down, it was sufficient, in many 
cases, to partially dam the main valley, or to throw the 
main current to the other side. If the soil was thinnest 
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where the tree stood, roots and all were torn up and 
the tree shot into the air as if a hand from the clouds 
had reached down and jerked it up. Perhaps as many 
buildings were pushed into the creek by slides as were 
caught in the path of the flood. 

One old tree, stripped of its limbs, shot down the 
mountain endwise, passing clear through a house without 
injuring its occupants. Many other odd things occurred: 
A two-ton iron safe was washed from the Cherokee store 
to Alum Lick, a distance of a mile. Steel gondolas were 
taken off their trucks and went by like boats, until they 
filled with water. As soon as this happened they were 
rolled and turned on end by the flood or buried in 
the sand. Hundreds of yards of railroad trackage were 
never recovered. 

Three large transformers were washed out of the 
Kayford substation. One was found on top of the débris 
below, and the others were given up for lost. In excavat- 
ing later for a new foundation a wire was found leading 
down into the ground to the other transformers, one of 
which was 11 ft. below the surface. The water had 
gouged out an immense hole, and a slide had pushed 
the transformers into it and they had been covered up. 
But most of the heavy articles washed away have never 
been found. The great steel girder of the main line 
bridge at the mouth of Cabin Creek dropped down when 
one pier was undermined and has not yet been located. 

It is supposed that all the heavy stuff dropped into 
washouts and was buried. For instance, hundreds of 
kegs of spikes and nails were lost and not a trace of 
them has ever been seen. One of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Ry.’s heavy-type engines was on its way to Kayford 
with 30 steel cars. It met the flood and was turned 
crosswise and buried in the sand. Details of the destruc- 
tion might be multiplied, but they are better forgotten. 
They are only enumerated as an introduction to some- 
thing that it is hoped will prove more constructive. 


PROBABILITIES THAT Like FLoops Witt Occur 


Many mining sections of West Virginia and Kentucky 
are today built up between the mountains, and more or 
less attention is given to protection from floods in the creek 
or river that is usually nearby. As a rule, an 8-in. 
rainfall occurring within 4 hr. would bring about the 
same disaster as has just been described. A careful 
examination of the ancient river drift heaps in any’ 
stream basin shows that in nearly every locality similar 
catastrophes have happened in centuries past. 

Now that our attention is called to it, we see plainly 
that the same thing happened on a grander scale in 
this same basin probably not later than two or three 
hundred years ago. At the mouth of every ravine is a 
mound completely covered with soil and trees, but now 
that it is exposed by the recent sluicing it is found to 
consist of the same material as the new mounds thrown 
up by the recent waters. Nor are these the accumulations 
of centuries. Slight spring showers year by year do not 
build in this way. They may cut down, but they do 
not heap up débris. Our next great rush of water will 
sluice the sides of our late gravel heaps and form new 
ones, but probably not build onto those formed long ago. 
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As to the possibility of such excessive rainfall in other 
times and in other districts, there seems to be no 
guaranty of exemption. Of course there is a limit to 
air saturation, and no one believes that a cloud of a 
100 sq.mi. could stand still and drop 8 in. of water onto 
100 sq.mi. of the earth below. The conditions above, 
which combine to cause such excessive precipitation, are 
rare, and what actually takes place is only a surmise; 
but the limits of the present flood district are definite 
enough to justify us in supposing that a mighty sea of 
moisture-laden air must have been driven for miles, either 
in a whirling motion or straight onto currents of low 
temperature, in such a way as to maintain the precipita- 
tion in this limited area for four long hours. 

To erect our buildings so as to meet such an unusual 
condition would be almost impossible and _ certainly 
prohibitively expensive. The lessons to be learned are 
almost negligible, but some precautions can be taken. 
The steel towers of the Virginia Power Co., set in con- 
erete on the hillsides, or deeply anchored in the creek-bed, 
were little damaged. Only two crumpled, while all the 
wooden telephone poles and all the low-power poles on 
the creek are now somewhere near the Gulf of Mexico. 


Course oF A Froop Is Quite INDETERMINABLE 


We may also realize that the railroad trestles need not 
be built so that they will trap the water. All the creek 
drift and bits of wood and timber around the plants 
may be burned up or piled in secure places. Buildings 
may be placed so as to give a straighter line to the valley. 
One small wing to a 10-in. concrete retaining wall saved 
my house at Kayford; a small sycamore tree saved the 
church at Acme with a crowd of refugees; but it is still 
rather disconcerting to contemplate that should there be 
a hundred such floods, no two of them would attack the 
same points, so variable are the accompanying circum- 
stances that determine the course of the current. 

However, there is a law of probability that is worth 
considering. The famous old German liar, Baron 
Munchausen I believe it is, tells of a flock of ducks float- 
ing on a lake and watched by a hunter with but one 
bullet. He calculated by the law of probability just when 
they would so shift their positions as to get in line of 
his bullet, and bagged them all. 

Our problem is not quite so difficult of solution as this. 
For instance, excessive rainfalls are not so rare as to 
be entirely ignored. They happen almost as frequently 
as disastrous fires. Any mine openings that are within 
ten or fifteen feet of what is known as the high-water 
mark, are perhaps in as great danger as were the plants 
and equipment of Cabin Creek. This is recognized by 
some companies, and plans are being discussed for flood 
doors or shaft openings. Perhaps the next best thing 
to foresight is the determination “to meet the situation,” 
a pet expression of one of our foremost mining men in 
West Virginia; and, by the way, a key to his success. 


Froop Reparr Rapip RatuEerR THAN METHODICAL 


Many questions have been asked since Aug. 9, as to 
the actual damage done to the companies operating on 
Cabin Creek and to the Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. It 
has possibly been unbusinesslike not to take careful 
account of these losses, but it may be doubted if the time 
has ever been taken to ascertain how severe they have 
been. The situation was lke the familiar predicament 
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of the farmer (under what circumstances I never have 
inquired) who caught the patriarch of his herds by the 
tail—it was not the proper time to let go. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Ry. rushed in its best men 
from all divisions with pile-drivers, derricks, steam 
shovels and hundreds of carloads of material. Pack 
trains were made of the mine mules and kept plying 
between the base of operations and the head of the creek. 
The tunnel between Cabin Creek and Coal River, 22 ft. 
high and nearly a mile long, was found to be covered at 
both ends and filled with water. An enterprising miner 
constructed a boat and for several weeks kept a ferry 
for travelers and supphes through the tunnel till the 
steam shovel arrived to release the impounded water. 
Miners who had been working for $3 to $5 per day in 
the mines stayed on the job, living in schoolhouses, 
churches, blacksmith shops and box-cars, and worked for 
$2 per day building track to meet the trainmen. 

Ties and rails were laid across sand bars and through 
the creek across log cribs. In fact every temporary plan 
was adopted to get trains through with steam shovels and 
ballast. Mule teams drove down the creek picking their 
way through the wreckage, followed by crews that made 
a road out of the wagon tracks. Wheelbarrows, wagons, 
dumpcarts, scrapers, plows and tools were rushed in, and 
in a few days the creek was smoking from one end to 
the other with fires from the burning débris. The rough- 
board houses are being replaced by nicely painted weather- 
boarded structures, with more attention to location and 
spacing. In 60 days practically every mine has again 
been put in operation. There are three tipples not yet 
finished, but they are for small mines. 


West VIRGINIA MINING Pustic Is GENBROUS 


The aid and codperation of other coal companies ‘and 
the allied business interests speaks well for the future 
solidarity of the coal industry. Liberal donations were 
sent in to the miners from miners and officials of com- 
panies in the other end of the state. Business firms 
offered ready material and gave precedence to many of 
our orders. In spite of the great need of miners in 
other camps, only one company allowed its agents to try 
to take advantage of what seemed to many miners an 
indefinite shut down, by allowing their agents to come 
in with offers of transportation and furnished homes. 

The cloudburst is now past history, but most history 
is more accurate upon mature research and a comparing 
of reports. As an incident in the mining history of the 
state it has demonstrated more clearly than ever that the 
money invested in coal operations must be further pro- 
tected in the cost accounting. Profit and Loss is too 
general a heading for such expenses as Cabin Creek has 
just passed through. It calls to mind Mr. Ord’s conten- 
tion that every company should charge off each month or 
year a certain per centum. or per tonnage charge to a 
depletion account, to take care of such losses as are not 
recoverable by insurance. Such floods are a legitimate 
risk against which to provide in future cost accounting. 

England Now Has About 120 Byproduct Coke Flants in 
operation, comprising about 8,000 ovens,,each carbonizing a coal 
charge of from 8 to 10 tons in from 30 to 86 hr., or approxi- 
mately five charges per week. As the operation offthe plants 
is continuous, the potential yield of metallurgicai coke per 
oven per year, allowing liberally for all contingencies and for 


occasional repairs, may be taken at from 1,200 to 1,500 tons, so 
that the aggregate output is approximately 10,000,000 tons. 


Mime Acci« 


. SPERRt 






SYNOPSIS—What is loosely termed culpable 
carelessness may be divided into several heads: 
Overattention to the work in hand, miscalculation 
or misjudgment, a desire to save work or time, a 
wish to show dexterity and a longing for the 


exhilaration of danger. There are few cases where 
the victim deliberately neglects precautions with- 
out having some reason, sufficient or inadequate, 
and the first two faults mentioned are not culpable 
at all. 





In the consideration of accidents, their causes and 
their prevention, two essentially different elements enter 
into the account—the material element and the human 
or psychological element. The first is largely subject 
to the control of the engineer according to well-known 
laws. He knows, if machines or cables break, how to 
make them stronger, and careful inspection is quite effi- 
cient in preventing their use until worn out. Guards 
are put up to prevent men from becoming entangled 
in moving parts. Fences, gates and covers are placed to 
prevent men from falling into holes and shafts. If a 
mining method is, or becomes, unsafe, a safer and better 
one is evolved. 

The human elemént, on the other hand, is less easily 
controlled, is the more complex and less perfectly under- 
stood. A large percentage of all accidents is attributed 
to the carelessness of the victims themselves. But, what 
is carelessness? And why are men careless? Are they 
really and absolutely careless in the sense of being 
neglectful of danger? No, not that, but they are liable 
to forget the presence of danger while thinking of some- 
thing else. Apathy may, however, be a quality which all 
men possess, only in different degree; but a man who 
is wilfully careless of life and limb is a subject for public 
care, rather than for any kind of employment, and the 
use of alcoholic drink puts him in the same class. 


CARELESSNESS Is UsuaLLy BLAMED 

Many of the accidents that are commonly attributed 
to carelessness are due to the momentary distraction of 
the attention, or to the absorption of the whole attention 
by something else than the presence of danger. We may 
well say that such things should not be, but the fact is 
that they are. Accidents come and we have to meet 
them. And what can we do to prevent them? We can 
educate, discipline, give the best possible supervision, etc., 
in addition to placing all possible material safeguards, 
and thereby, no doubt, avoid many accidents, but the fact 
remains that such accidents take their proportionate toll 
from the best educated and from those whose office it is 
to discipline and supervise. 

Mining engineers of all degrees of experience and 
standing, mine superintendents and mine bosses, all come 
in for their share of so-called careless accidents. But 
we believe that even such accidents to such men can be 
reduced in number if we can learn more of the real 


*Article read before the Mining rapes pa the National 
Safety Council at Detroit, Mich., Oct. 
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truth of why they occur. Let us consider a few cases 
only: The general consulting engineer of a large cor- 
poration was inspecting a shaft which required his 
attention. Standing on the landing of a lower level, 
he leaned forward into the shaft to make an upward 
observation. The skip was being loaded below in the 
same compartment of the shaft. He had every oppor- 
tunity to observe the position of the skip and note its 
starting upward by the rope hanging in front of him. 
He was not inattentive to what he was about, but he 
was overattentive to the work in hand—and the skip 
caught him. 

A mining superintendent of lifelong experience noted 
something in the skipway that required adjusting and 
which would take but a moment of his time in passing to 
make right. He proceeded to remedy the defect—and 
the skip came along and took him for eternity. Probably 
the set purpose to accomplish the act initiated prevented 
his getting out of the way of the danger. 


AN EXAMPLE OF SET PURPOSE 


The manner in which the influence of the set pur- 
pose to accomplish an initiated action may become all- 
absorbing and complete-controlling, is well illustrated 
by the experience of one of a surveying party. He set 
out to pick up a pin that was stuck in the middle of 
a railroad track. <A cut of cars was coming down the 
gerade toward him. At first the necessity for making 
haste did not appear to him, but it soon grew upon his 
consciousness, and he ran at topmost speed, unmindful 
of the calls of his fellows to get off the track, losing 
all sense of danger, his sole thought being to get that 
pin, which he did and jumped to one side with scarcely 
six inches to spare between himself and the passing car. 
Had he been killed who would ever have known why he 
acted as he did? 

A mine surveyor’s assistant, going in advance of the 
party, carefully picked his way around a hole in the 
passageway. A short distance beyond he was stopped by 
the call of his chief and asked to return; in returning 
he walked into the hole—apparently having forgotten all 
about its being there. In reality, it was the new train of 
thought aroused by the summons that obliterated all 
thought of the danger in his path; and, besides, there 
was no doubt an overanxious desire to make good in the. 
job that he valued as an opportunity to enter upon a 
desirable line of work. Many accidents are caused by an 
overzealousness on the part of helpers. 

Many apparently careless acts are rather due to mis- 
calculation or misjudgment. A timberman going out to 
the shaft, through a drift, lost his light and had used 
his last match. Instead of sitting down and waiting for 
some one to come along he started to grope his way to 
the shaft, carefully reaching ahead with the advanced 
foot to avoid stepping into it. Presently a light flashed 
around a pillar, and he found himself with one foot close 
to the edge of the shaft and with the other reaching far 
out into the opening. He recovered himself. But could 
he have done so if the light had not appeared? If he 
had fallen who would have known why? 
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An accident which was due to miscalculation, and was 
luckily not fatal, was that of a mining engineer who was 
making an examination of a mine in Mexico. He lost 
his light when alone in a drift and some distance from 
a shaft. His last match was gone. The shaft was of 
the Spanish régime, about 75 ft. in diameter, walled 
with masonry to a depth of about 1,000 ft., with no 
framework, but absolutely clear of everything, except 
some guide ropes which had been placed during the 
English régime for little hoists around the immense 
opening at the surface. Looking up from the bottom was 
almost like looking up from the bottom of the Grand 
Canon. The man started for the shaft with the same 
assurance as he would feel in going to the edge of the 
cahon through a defile. But, erie he saw the light, 
he fell headlong into a shaft—by chance against one of 
the guide ropes, which he grasped, sliding 200 ft. down 
to a cage landing, and shouting for help. 

Men do many hazardous things which are forbidden 
by the rules of the mine, not from carelessness, but 
for a reason which outweighs the element of danger in 
their estimation. They ride the skips, because of con- 
venience; ride the bail, because they feel safer there than 
in the bottom of the skip; jump on the cage after the 
signal to hoist has been given, because they are in a hurry 
to get to the surface; fail to make their working places 
safe, because they persuade themselves that the extra 
effort required is unnecessary; and so we might go on 
with an almost endless list of violations of rules for 
reasons which seem sufficient but are not. Such violations 
can be minimized, but never wholly eliminated by educa- 
tion and discipline. 


Some AccripENTsS ARE DvuE To NEGLIGENCE 


There is another class of violations of rules which is 
due altogether to negligence: Leaving fences down, gates 
open, covers off, and failure in general to apply the 
preventive means which are provided. This class requires 
special treatment, supplementary to the education and 
discipline to be prescribed for the first class. A system 
of charges for damages on account of the improper use 
of material things about the premises seems to be most 
effective in producing the desired results. 

Then there are those who take chances for the very 
pleasure of the excitement which the action affords, and 
the greatest sinners in this regard are the athletes whose 
codrdination of action between eye and muscle is most 
perfect. They can place the hand and foot with precision 
on objects passing at the rate of ten to fifteen miles per 
hour—the greater the speed the greater the pleasure of 
the experience. The awkward, clumsy fellow takes no 
such chances, because they give him no pleasure. And 
yet the athletic quality is highly desirable and often 
saves life, but, like many other good qualities, it needs 
to be controlled. 

It is no longer the fashion to find. consolation in the 


reflection that. we shall always have accidents, but all. 


are alive to. the questions of the best means to. prevent 
accidents and to the importance of rescue, first aid; and 
the best possible medical. treatment for those accidents 
that happen in spite of us, and there is reason to believe 
that greater results are yet to be. attained through the 
systematic study of the human element involved in the 
problem. It is not enough to say men are careless, but 
it is necessary to go back of that and find out why, if 
possible, in order to apply the proper correctives. 
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A Coal Mine Dynamometer Car 


Two questions the modern engineer constantly seeks 
to answer—why and how much. Sir Isaac Newton was 
probably well aware that apples, unsupported, would fall 
to the ground, long before he began to seriously con- 
sider the “why” and “how much” of the phenomenon 
he beheld while loafing in the orchard. The significant 
fact remains that before he dismissed the topic from his 
mind he had determined, not that apples fall, but why 
they fall and how fast they fall. 

The most ignorant miner’s laborer in the country knows 
that it takes power to move mine cars. It remains for 
the engineer to determine exactly where, why and in 
what amount this power is expended. The next prob- 
lem is, of course, by what means and to what extent may 
car or train resistance be lessened and tractive effort be 
conserved. 

The first engineers to seriously consider train resistance 
and the possibilities of its reduction were naturally rail- 
road men. The railroad dynamometer car has long been 
an established fact and a piece of apparatus the utility 
of which has been clearly recognized. For years, how- 
ever, after the perfection of this piece of railroad equip- 
ment, the coal-producing industry has been operating 
innumerable miniature railroads without any serious, 
that is, any scientific, consideration of track resistance, 
journal friction, curve resistance, grade resistance and 
the like. 

The reason for this is obvious. The business of a 
mine management is to produce coal. Cars, track, mules, 
locomotives are merely means to an end. The manager’s, 
superintendent’s, or boss’ minds were so engrossed with 
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OUTLINE AND DIAGRAM OF THE CAR 


the idea of production that there was scant room left for 
even a casual consideration of such a trivial subject as 
friction. Of course, every mine official knew well that 
journal friction and:track resistance existed. They knew 
that bigger trips could be hauled by a certain locomo- 
tive over a carefully maintained well ballasted track 
than over a poorly. kept track; that adequate journal 
lubrication had a similar result and made the cars last 
longer. But when it came to the “how much” of the 
problem, this was and in most cases still is, an unknown 
quantity. 

‘To determine accurately the “how much” of train re- 
sistance in coal mines the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., of 
Newark, N. J., recently constructed a dynamometer mine 
car. This is shown, somewhat diagrammatically, in the 
accompanying illustration. In its design advantage was, 
taken of the experience of railroads in building and using 
cars of a similar nature. 
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A dynamometer mine car presented several difficulties 
not encountered on railroads. Chief among these are the 
multiplicity of track gages employed in different mines 
and the varying elevation of the drawbar, or coupler. 
The car was accordingly provided with several sets of 
interchangeable axles, so that it will operate on any track 
between 30 and 48 in. in gage. ‘To accommodate the 
car to various heights of drawbar the mechanism was 
mounted on a frame within the car, so that it can be 
raised or lowered at will to be in a straight line between 
the bumper of the locomotive and the hitching of the 
first car of the trip. 

In the design of this car six requirements were kept in 
mind. These were: (1) All readings must be made 
eraphically, thus eliminating the personal element and 
liability of error; (2) corrections were to be eliminated 
and calculations reduced to a minimum; (8) train re- 
sistance or drawbar pull was to be measured directly ; 
(4) train speed was to be continuously indicated; (5) 
the time required to traverse a certain section of track 
was to be determined, as well as (6) the corresponding 
position of the train and the grade. 

To accomplish these ends the following instruments 
were employed: (1) A hydrostatic pressure diaphragm, 
connected by brass tubing to a Bourden-tube pressure 
gage carrying a recording pen. The diaphragm and all tub- 
ing was completely filled with oil and after all air had been 
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SYNOPSIS—Explosion killed every man in the 
mine with exception of one, who was working well 
to the outside. Earthquakes suggested as having 
some connection with the disaster. 





On Sunday, Oct. 22, 1916, at about, 2:45 p.m., a local 
gas explosion occurred in the Roden Coal Co.’s mine at 
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expelled permanently sealed. (2) An electric speed- 
ometer consisting of a magneto, chain-driven from one 
of the axles, and a voltmeter calibrated to register miles 
per hour directly. (3) A time-marker clock which makes 
a single mark on the record paper every 5 sec. and a 
double mark every minute. (4) A drum, chain-driven 
from one axle, which draws the record paper from a roll 
across a table and under the various recording pens. 

By means of the foregoing instruments three readings, 
which are always in synchronism with each other, are 
made. These are the drawbar pull, the speed, and the 
time. The profile of the road over which a test run is 
made may be added by hand. 

The speed of the record paper is such that the paper 
moves across the recording table a distance of 33 in. | 
for each mile of travel. Heavy cross-rulings represent 
0.1 mile, while ight rulings represent 0.01 mile. 

It is the intention of the owners of this car to thor- 
oughly study by its aid not only the effect of various 
bearings, but the relation between drawbar pull and 
speed, the effect of car weight, different track gages, 
curves, weights of rails, various wheel diameters, length 
of trips, the effect of difference between empty and loaded 
trains, the effect of weather conditions, ete. In short, 
it is the intention to determine thoroughly and _be- 
yond doubt the “why” and “how much” of mine train 
resistance. 
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Marvel, Ala., instantly killing seventeen men. Another 
man lost his life while engaged in rescue work. 

The list of the dead is as follows: White—W. F. Coch- 
rane, master mechanic, married; W. B. Freeman, chief 
electrician, single; Grover Finley, boss driver, married; 
Bruce Finley, single; M. A. Lowrey, married; D. N. Ogle- 
iree, bratticeman, single; Moses Harwell, machinist, mar- 
ried; George Liddell, pumper, single; George Jones, of 
Garnsey, overcome while engaged in rescue work; Dewey 





ENTRANCE TO MINE A FEW MINUTES AFTER THE EXPLOSION 
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TRIP COMING FROM LOWER COAL BED WITH DEAD BODIES 


McDonald and David Purvis. Colored—John Stoke, 
Roscoe Robinson, Early Collins, John Bell, 8. Wells, Kin- 
nel Martin and Lindsey Martin. 

Only one man of those in the mine at the time of the 
explosion escaped. He was a pumper in one of the upper 
headings above the point where the explosion was felt. 
All the men killed had gone into the mine early in the 
morning to install a new electric feeder cable, and at the 
time of the explosion their work had been just about com- 
pleted. This is evidenced by the fact that ten of the men 
were out on the main slope by the side of the man trip 
preparatory to being hoisted to the top. 


THe Mine Was Not CONSIDERED GASSY 


The coal seams at Marvel were not considered gassy, 
in fact on an average of about four days a week the fire- 
bosses give a clear board. Two seams of coal have been 
worked at Marvel, but at the present time only the lower 
one is being operated. The explosion did not come to the 
surface through the haulageway of the lower seam, but 
reached the surface through the haulageway in the upper 
seam. It did great damage to the entrance of the mine at 
this upper slope and completely wrecked the piping system 
installed for humidifying the mine air. This humidifying 
system is only used during the winter months when mine 
air is usually dry. 

The men were at work in the twelfth left heading and 
the explosion was most severe in that and in the ninth 
left. Open lights were being used, as is the case at all the 
Marvel mines. 

The mine is ventilated by two large centrifugal fans. 
These fans ran continuously all day Sunday and were not 
damaged by the explosion. 

On Oct. 18 the Birmingham district felt a distinct 
earthquake shock, and on Oct. 21 slight tremors were 
again reported. Many people, therefore, are speculating 
as to the possibility of there -being-some connection 
between this gas explosion and the earthquake. Investiga- 


tion shows that from 11 a.m., Oct. 18, until 6 a.m., Oct. 
19 the barometric pressure was below 29 in., or 29.77 in. 
reduced to sea level base. The earthquake was felt at 
4:03 p.m. on Oct. 18. At 5:30 p.m. on that day the 
barometer recorded in Birmingham 28.83 in., which is 
equivalent to 29.60 in. at sea level. This is the lowest 
record of the year, in fact for several years. However, 
at the time of the explosion on Oct. 22 the barometer 
recorded 29.41 in., or 30.21 in. at sea-level equivalent. 
This would indicate that there could be no connection 
between the explosion and the low barometric pressure of 
the previous week. 

The Marvel mine gives employment to about 300 men, 
and it will be several weeks before work can be resumed. 





RAILROAD STATION AT MARVEL 


Immediately after the explosion preparation was made 
to establish a ventilating current in the mine; the first 
body was recovered at 10 p.m. Sunday night and the last 
two at 10 a.m. Monday morning. 

The United States Bureau of Mines rescue car was sent 
to the scene of the explosion, but by the time it arrived 
helmets were no longer necessary. 

The Roden Coal Co. is one of the most progressive 
companies in the South, and the Marvel mine is equipped 
throughout with equipment of the most modern type. 


=I 





General Labor Situation 


In the growing scarcity of coal the miner is showing little 
or no interest. Strikes for the closed shop and for early pay- 
ment on pay days vie with unauthorized holidays and short 
working days to promote a coal shortage. A decrease in an- 
thracite tonnage since April 1, averaging 3:40,000 tons per 
month, exhibits quite clearly that little attempt is being made 
to maintain last year’s tonnage. The falling off for the year 
will be about 4,000,000 tons if the present rate is maintained 
—41% per cent. of last year’s production. 

The anthracite companies are trying to prevent a coal 
famine. The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. is endeavoring 
to make its men work full time on Saturday, as their con- 
tract indeed provides. Attention is called to the article ‘“Cele- 
brating Mitchell Day” in this issue. It mentions the strike at 
Nesquehoning for a closed shop and that at No. 9 colliery at 
Tamaqua, the first laying idle 1,500 men and the second 400; 
it also speaks of the stubborn Temple Coal Co. button strike, 
but it does not refer to the strike at the North Franklin 
colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., 
which occurred on the same day as the Tamaqua strike, Oct. 
27, and rendered 800 mine workers idle. The men had no 
grievance with the company. They merely struck to give 
the other mine workers the “new freedom,” of which we hear 
so much. A similar strike had laid idle the mines of the 
Darkwater Coal Co. near St. Clair. 

The United Mine Workers of America in Pennsylvania are 
planning to have a legislative committee to represent them at 
the next legislature. It will be composed of one member from 
each of three anthracite and two bituminous districts. 


These Strikes Also Violations of Agreement 


A strike at the mine of the Clearview Coal Co. in the 
northern anthracite field has been settled. The mine is not 
large, employing only about 100 men. David Fowler, district 
board member for that subdistrict, declares that the strike 
occurred because officials of the company required the men 
to load six cars in half the time formerly provided. After the 
close of last month the union was hoping that the strike 
at the Greenwood colliery of the Delaware & Hudson Co. at 
Taylor would come to a happy conclusion for the union men. 
They hoped to start work again on the first of the present 
month, thus closing a four-week suspension. The men have 
claimed that a scale made for higher coal has been unjustly 
extended to cover coal which is thinner. It was anticipated at 
last advices that a new and higher scale would soon be 
granted and would be submitted to the miners for their rati- 
fication. 

It will be remembered that two locals in the Pottsville re- 
gion were recently suspended for paying benefits to men 
illegally on strike despite warnings not to do so. The union 
seized the books of these locals, and a case was prepared by 
the latter against the district union and it is now on trial at 
the Pottsville court. ‘However a stay has been granted, as 
the attorneys for both sides intimated to the court that a con- 
ference would be held and that an amicable solution is now 
possible. 


Troubles in the Allegheny River District 


In the bituminous regions of Pennsylvania the matter of 
leading interest is the arrest of W. Earle Iseman, part owner 
and general manager of the Cornell Coal Co. mine at Creigh- 
ton. Iseman is charged with felonious assault and battery. 
The affair was described in last week’s “Labor Situation,” 
not very lucidly however, for there were three contradictory 
accounts of the affair. Even now the true details do not show 
up clearly. In fact the “United Mine Workers’ Journal’ 
most unreasonably declares that Iseman purposed to assassi- 
nate John P. White, who was addressing the meeting. 

The charge against Iseman was preferred by Alexander 
Kirkpatrick, an organizer of the United Mine Workers. He 
alleges that Iseman shot at him with a revolver. Other in- 
formations were made by Warren Pippin, another organizer. 
Iseman has a commission placing him on the coal-and-iron 
police which was issued to him on Oct. 2 by Governor Martin 
G. Brumbaugh. Sheriff Richards had previously appointed 
TIseman as a deputy sheriff, but withdrew the badge because, 
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it is said, Iseman had been indiscreet in its use. The deposed 
deputy then applied for a commission on the other body. 

When, on Oct. 24, Iseman appeared before Justice Thomas 
E. Conway at Hites Station, he waived a hearing and gave bail 
for $1,000. The miner who was shot in the neck and the 
deputy whose ribs were staved in and the many who had’ 
injuries apparently less serious are recovering rapidly. 

This disorder, concerning which so many versions have ap- 
peared, occurred in a section of western Pennsylvania where 
the mine operators are still making a struggle against the 
recognition of the union. The same justice, Thomas E. Con- 
way, of Creighton, fined an operator, William F. McFetridge, 
Sr., for felonious assault on the same day as he held Iseman 
for that offense. In McFetridge’s case the fine was only $1 
and costs, and the charge was disorderly conduct, McFetridge 
having too strenuously objected to Warren Pippin’s photo- 
graphing his office. Pippin, it will be recalled, made an in- 
formation in the Creighton mine case. 


Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Strike Ended 


The central Pennsylvania troubles are not by any means 
over. The Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. men 
have consented, it is true, to go back to work at all points 
except at Florence. But the compliance, which resulted in 
their going back to work on Oct. 25, was grudgingiy accorded. 
Some of the men who have property were afraid of the threat 
made by the company that it would bring a suit under the 
Sherman anti-trust law and on Oct. 25 several of them went 
to the county seat to put the ownership of their houses and 
lands in their wives’ names. John W. Reed, of Brookville, a 
former judge of Jefferson County, and A. L. Cole, of Du Bois, 
have been retained by the company to assist in the prosecu- 
tion of the suit. 

The miners declare that if at the end of three weeks a 
decision is not reached favorable to them they will try. to 
call a special convention, hoping that this body when con- 
vened will finance the mine workers of the R. & P. C. & I. 
Co., in the breaking of their contract. 

Evidently the moral argument has not triumphed in this 
strike. The threatened suit of the company and the failure 
of the union to pay benefits and not moral suasion are the 
two salient forces which have temporarily, at least, broken 
the strike. Patrick Gilday, chief of the State Bureau of Media- 
tion, is at Punxsutawney endeavoring to settle the dispute. He 
was formerly the president of the central Pennsylvania dis- 
trict union and was later appointed one of the federal media- 
tors in the Kanawha strike. While a strong advocate of labor, 
he is disposed to be fair in his judgments. 


Many Somerset and Broadtop Miners Are Out 


The Somerset County trouble still continues little changed 
as far as the Holsopple district is concerned. The union is 
trying hard to draw away J. Blair Kennerly’s men. The 
Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co.’s mines and those of the 
Baker-Whiteley Coal Co. at Hooversville are gaining in ton- 


nage. This is also true of the operation of the Stauffer-Que- 
mahoning Coal Co. at Listie. The Atlantic Coal Co. at ne 
latter place is working under union jurisdiction. 


In the Berlin and Meyersdale sections the United Mine 
Workers are active, and several small mine operators have 
strikes, including C. J. Rowe and Brothers, S. K. Bauman and 
the Harding Coal Co. Two large mines of the Consolidation 
Coal Co., one in the Jenner field and one near Myersdale, are 
working with less than half of the normal force, as some of 
the men are demanding union conditions. 

For some time there has been a strike at Vintondale col- 
liery of the Vinton Coal Co. on the Cambria-Indiana County 
line. On Oct. 20, Sheriff W. E. Mulhollen, of the latter county, 
evicted a number of families from the company houses. 

In the East Broadtop region of central Pennsylvania about 
1,500 miners have been on strike to compel the companies to 
let them shoot coal from the solid. The company points out 
that such shooting is contrary to the law. The state mine 
inspectors are trying to adjust the differences and to induce 
the miners to consent to mine the coal as the law and _ safe 
and economical mining require, but without much _ success. 
Several miners have left the district. 

A general advance in wages was made last week at the 
Somerset County mines along the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
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It amounts to 7c. per gross ton on pick mining and 25c. per 
day on day labor. The increase is said to be due to the at- 
tempt being made to unionize the mines. But this increase of 
wage has also been made at the mines of the Consolidation 
Coal Co. at Cumberland, Md. Word also comes from the 
mines of the same company in West Virginia to the effect 
that wages will be raised 10 per cent., the schedule affecting 
some 10,000 mine workers. These mines, it will be remem- 
bered, have recently fallen under, the control of John D. 
Rockefeller. 

In West Virginia the dispute at the Rush Run mines as to 
whether the Loup Creek price of 43c. per ton or the New 
River price of 538c. should apply to the Rush Run mines is 
to be submitted to arbitration, a verbal agreement having 
been reached with Charles Batley representing the inter- 
national organization. 

In the same state Thomas Cairnes, former president, C. C. 
Griffith, former vice-president, both of Charleston, and Frank 
Keany, of Cabin Creek, have all been nominated for presi- 
dent of district No. 17. Ben Morris, of Marmet, and Everett 
Stover, of Dorothy, are candidates for secretary-treasurer. 
The referendum, which will determine who is to serve, will 
be held in December. 

In Illinois, Duncan McDonald, the secretary of the United 
Mine Workers in that district, has sent out a call for a 
special convention to be held Nov. 9 at Peoria where charges 
will be heard against Frank Farrington, president of the Illi- 
nois organization, who is alleged to have used his office in the 


- interest of the candidacy of Frank L. Smith, Republican nom- 


inee for Governor. 

The convention was authorized by a referendum vote of 
12,915 to 11,592. Farrington does not deny working for Smith, 
but says he aided him in a personal capacity and not as a 
president of the union. He further states that the $1,000 he 
received was distributed among various workers—miners who 
needed the assistance. Farrington has been regarded as a 
man above such paltry corruption, and it is to be hoped he 
will be able to vindicate himself. He numbers among his 
friends the most scrupulous and honorable people in the 
industry. 


All Southwest Is Settled Except Oklahoma 


In Kansas only the strip-pit question remains to be settled. 
Those coal miners and those members of the Southwestern 
Coal Operators’ Association who have remained in session 
since the Oklahoma operators withdrew have now arranged 
all other points in dispute and an agreement will soon be 
completed. 

In Oklahoma the district executive board of the United 
Mine Workers of America, after trying in vain for several 
days to make the representatives of the Oklahoma Coal Oper- 
ators Association accede to their demands in the formation of 
the biennial wage contract, submitted to the general conven- 
tion of miners in session at McAlester an order calling a strike 
of all the coal miners in Oklahoma, effective Nov. 1. The 
strike was promptly ordered and obeyed. 

It is estimated that between 9,000 and 10,000 coal miners in 
Oklahoma are affected by the strike order, approximately 
98 per cent. of the coal companies in Oklahoma being affiliated 
with the Oklahoma Coal Operators Association, with which 
agreement could not be reached. 


The points in dispute involved sections four and six of 


the proposed agreement forming the biennial wage contract. 
These sections deal with the employment and discharge of 
men and the collection of fines for violations of contracts. 
These are the same points over which the conference between 
the miners and the Southwestern Coal Operators Association, 
held for several weeks at Kansas City, disagreed, and which 
were finally settled satisfactorily to the miners. The same 
points also caused disagreement in the conferences held at 
Fort Worth, involving all coal operators and miners in Texas. 
The Texas operators also conceded these points to the miners. 
With these two cases as a precedent, the Oklahoma miners 
announce that they are determined to win on these points. 

The strike order does not have to be placed before the 
miners in a referendum election, as the general convention 
has full power to act. The operators are not at all disposed 
to give way and they insist that the rank and file are opposed 
to the action of their leaders and in favor of a compromise. 

As just stated, Texas has now made an agreement. Despite 
the large and almost unbelievable rate per ton paid for min- 
ing in the past in that state, and despite the competition of 
oil and gas, Texas operators have granted the miners a 5 per 
cent. increase in wage and improved working conditions. A 
conference has been in session at Fort Worth at intervals for 
a period of more than two months, and for a while it ap- 
peared that a state-wide strike was inevitable. The biennial 
wage contract has not only been written but formally ratified 
by the conference. 
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Celebrating Mitchell Day 


About the only portions of the agreement of May 5, 1916, 
between the Anthracite Mine Workers’ organization and the 
anthracite operators, which the parties of the first part con- 
sider worthy of observance are those which provide for in- 
creases in wages, the shorter working day and the main- 
tenance of the prices of supplies. No obligations seem to 
rest upon them to comply with the portions of the agreement 
which call for operating the mines 8 hr. a day, six days in the 
week, excepting legal holidays, and for general codbperation 
with the operators in securing efficient working of the prop- 
erties. 

The urgent need for coal, both anthracite and bituminous, 
at the present time is widespread and so acute in some sec- 
tions that a species of panic exists lest consumers may be 
found entirely without fuel with which to withstand the 
winter’s cold. The operators have been endeavoring to their 
utmost to relieve the situation, but have been greatly hamp- 
ered, not only by the serious shortage of labor in the field, 
but by the indifference of the miners to the exigencies of 
the situation. 

One of the most flagrant instances of this and of the 
violation of the contract with the operators in the observance 
of “Mitchell Day’ on Monday, Oct. 30. This “holiday” hap- 
pened this year to fall on Sunday, but by order of the union 
officials the mine workers were “officially notified to observe 
Monday, Oct. 30, 1916, as a holiday by remaining away from 
work.” By this action practically all the collieries in the 
region were shut down and the public was deprived of from 
250,000 to 300,000 tons of sorely needed coal. The loss to the 
miners in wages was in the neighborhood of $500,000. 

Nor is this all. Wednesday, Nov. 1, was All Saints’ Day, 
and most of the collieries were idle in observance of that 
festival. Next week election day will mean another shut- 
down, and still another suspension will be caused by the 
celebration of the Greek Catholic All Saints’ Day, which is 
fixed by the Greek calendar. 

In addition to these interruptions, button strikes continue 
to be an irritating cause of restricted production. One of 
the mines, of the Temple Coal Co., of Scranton, employing 
about 800 men, has been idle for-six weeks on account of a 
button strike. The Nesquehoning colliery of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co. was thrown idle from the same cause on 
Monday, Oct. 23, and was followed by the Tamaqua colliery 
of the same company on Oct. 28. The idleness at Nesque- 
honing has deprived the public of 3,500 tons of coal a day, and 
has prevented the miners at that place from earning an 
aggregate daily wage of from $6,000 to $6,500. 
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Payday Ilolidays Are Breaches 
of Anthracite Contract 


A statement issued a short time since, by the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information at Wilkes-Barre, reviewed the so- 
called button strikes which had interrupted mining operations 
in the anthracite region, and had caused much loss of time and 
wages. The matter was finally brought before the Board of 
Conciliation as a mine grievance, the contention of the oper- 
ators being presented by W. J. Richards, president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., himself a member 
of the board. Since that time the stoppages on this account 
have been less frequent; but button strikes are not the only 
causes for curtailment of production to which the operators 
are subjected. The inclination on the part of some of the 
anthracite mine workers to abstain from work upon the 
slightest pretext has been shown during the past two months 
at the Centralia colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. For 
six consecutive “paydays” the 1,500 employees remained away 
from work because they were dissatisfied at the hour set by 
the company for paying their wages. 

Prior to the agreement of May, 1916, the practice of the 
company was to pay the men as they presented themselves 
any time after the arrival of the pay car, or from about two 
o’clock in the afternoon, until all had been paid. With the 
signing of the new agreement by the representatives of the 
United Mine Workers, the employees had pledged themselves 
“to work 8 hr. per day, six days per week if the operator de- 
sires to work his mines to that extent, excepting only legal 
holidays.’”’” The company, following both the letter and spirit 
of this clause in the agreement, set the time for the payment 
of the employees at 3.40 p.m., so that there would be no inter- 
ference with the regular operation of the colliery. Through 
notices ,published conspicuously in and about the various 
shafts which feed the breaker, the management announced its 
intention to pay certain exempt classes at any time in the 
day after the arrival of the paymaster. Those so favored in- 
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cluded the men on cross-shifts, on night shifts, and those 
who because of unfavorable working conditions had left their 
places of employment before the termination of the full 
Seti; 

Despite repeated assurances from the company officials that 
men who had been working in wet, smoky, or badly ventilated 
places and had quit ahead of regular quitting time would 
get their pay with the least possible delay, the malcontents 
were able to tie up the operations centering at Centralia on 
six consecutive paydays at a cost to the men alone of about 
$14,000 in wages, and at a sacrifice in output of at least 
10,000 tons at a time when every ton it is possible to produce 
is needed to meet the demands of the public for fuel. 


At a recent meeting of the Board of Conciliation on Oct. 


9 this payday question was discussed. The colliery grievance 
committee of three members, after some lengthy questioning, 
acknowledged that the men in the four locals they represented 
were not only violating the “8-hr. clause” of the agreement, 
but also the clause which provides that grievances should be 
presented regularly to the board. The committee promised to 
advise the men to that effect and to exert themselves in an 
effort to have the colliery fully manned on the next payday. 
That they succeeded is shown by the fact that on the subse- 
quent payday, Oct. 13, the employees stayed at work the full 
8 hr. 


Violence as a Strike Weapon 


It is doubtless true that miners, as a whole, are opposed 
to violence in strikes. When they do use it they are more 
prone to apply it to those working men who refuse to obey 
the dictates of their fellows than to direct it against the prop- 
erty of the employing company. But just lately there have 
apparently been three instances of wanton destruction of 
property. In two of these the work was done so secretly 
that a doubt remains as to whether they are really ex- 
hibits of union activity. 

“Coal Age” has already recorded the burning of the tipple 
of the Central Coal and Iron Co. at Central City, Ky., under 
circumstances strongly suggesting incendiarism. Last week 
the explosion of the Eleanora slope of the Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal and Iron Co. and the destruction of a mining ma- 
chine at Minooka, Penn., seem to show that some, probably 
foreigners, still believe that violence will help their cause. 

It is necessary, however, to detail the conditions leading 
up to the former act of violence. The Rochester & Pitts- 
burgh Coal and Iron Co. has long recognized the union, but 
being strong and aggressive it has been given somewhat 
favorable treatment. The mine workers of that company saw 
in the present demand for coal a good opportunity to even up 
conditions in central Pennsylvania. 

At noon, Oct. 16, the mine workers at Adrian, Florence, 
Helvetia, Walston, Reynoldsville and Frostburg, all in Jef- 
ferson County, Pennsylvania, went on strike. The outside men 
demanded an 8-hr. day instead of the 10-hr. day now obtain- 
ing, the daily wage to be retained at its present figure. At 
Florence and Wishaw the miners objected to car-pushing. 
They demanded that the mules deliver the cars at the face 
and remove them when filled. The miners of Florence mine 
declared that the weigh scale did not give fair weight. 

The last demand raises a question of fact, but the other 
demands are clearly in violation of the agreement recently 
made. We may sympathize as much as we will with the 8-hr. 
day, and not condemn in any way the interest of the miner 
in the abolition of car-pushing—though that abolition will 
surely result in the closing of some mines—but no matter how 
we may feel on those issues we cannot fail to condemn 
the mine worker who makes an agreement in the summer and 
deliberately breaks it by a strike in the fall. It is no excuse 
to say that the locals at these places did not ratify the agree- 
ment. They are a part and parcel of the district union. They 
cannot advocate collective bargaining and then excuse them- 
selves because they personally do not like the collective 
bargain thus made. 
jority of the voters and this is true both nationally and in- 
dustrial situation better. We cannot refuse to recognize 
the President and Congress simply because we did not happen 
to vote for them. The contracts to which their hands are set 
in accord with the law are our contracts no matter how little 
we may like them. Still more are contracts binding which 
have been submitted to a referendum and accepted by a ma- 
jority of the voters and this is true both nationally and in- 
dustrially. 


As for the miners’ other claim that low coal has just 


made its appearance .and should..modify the contract, this, , 


argument, though not quite true, seems more reasonable. 
But low coal has been quite general in the district for 
which the contract was written, and it might readily have 
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been anticipated. Most of the coal in District No. 2 is lower 
than that at the mines recently on strike. ' 

The miners claim on their part that the company has not 
kept its agreement and that the adjustment of grievances is 
long delayed. The statement of the miners at their meeting 
held Oct. 22 was as follows: 


The unions involved in this strike are those which never 
agreed to the general scale that was accepted by this dis- 
trict early in the year. These locals were overruled at the 
time by the referendum. .- The car-pushing proposition was 
merely a verbal agreement, the company undertaking to 
abolish car-pushing at the time the scale was signed by the 
union officials. The practice of requiring the men to push 
their own cars has not been appreciably reduced since that 
time: 

The contract negotiated for the district was one-sided, and 
when the agreement is violated it is impossible to secure the 
cooperation of the district officers in the adjustment of these 
violations except after a long drawn-out wait. When com- 
plaint was made of a violation of the stipulations of the 
agreement at any of the mines, no attempt was made to ad- 
just them unless the matter was meanwhile taken up by the 
grievance committee. Dead work is not being paid for as it 
should be, and the demand for extra compensation for low 
coal which is now being made is justified by the fact that 
no low coal was being mined when the scale was negotiated. 


The actual scale demanded was as follows: “Hight hours 
work and 10-hr. pay for all outside men, time and a half 
for overtime and double time for’ Sunday; the Yatesboro scale 
for cutters and scrapers, 43%c. per hour for the cutter and 
34.65c. per hour for the scraper, the same scale for all in- 
side labor or a minimum of 34.65c. per hour, 10c. extra per ton 
for all coal that is 4 ft. thick or under. 

“The double check and Big Soldier system for taking out 
pillar stumps which provide that “where men are working in 
the pillars they shall take out the stump and receive pick 
price for the same; 8c. a ton for pushing cars; a differential of 
5c. a ton for coal mined by the chain machine over that mined 
by punchers; 5c. a ton on all coal mined. 

“The checkweighman shall have power to test the scales, 
provided that he does not interfere with the work at the 
tipple, the standard weight car system shall be abolished; 
time and a half shall be paid for overtime work inside the 
mines by all the company men and double time for Sunday; 
the company shall furnish electric lamps free of charge.” 

On the day previous to the issuing of the statement, Oct. 
21, the miners met B. M. Clarke, the counsel for the company, 
but he refused to enter into the matter with them, saying that 
the pointed statement delivered to each striking miner rep- 
resented in full the company’s position in the matter. 

The company has issued the following statement: 


_ For many years we have stood your strikes and the viola- 
tions of your contracts without seeking the aid of the courts 
in the enforcement of our contract rights, but we feel now 
that we are compelled by'your actions to demand redress. We 
therefore propose to start actions under this contract against 
the union as an organization and against you individually for 
the damages which we have already sustained and will later 
sustain by reason of your violation of contracts. 

We have already prepared and placed in the hands of the 
commissioners appointed under the terms of our mutual con- 
tract a complaint against the union as an association and 
against you individually, setting forth your violation of the 
scale contract, and we propose to bring actions in the courts 
against you individually and as an association for the dam- 
ages we have sustained and will hereafter sustain. 

The mine workers held a meeting Oct. 23, and they then 
proposed to bring out their coworkers in Indiana and Clear- 
field counties. The strike would have been a big one, for the 
mines affiliated with the Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and 
Iron Co. mine about half the production of central Penn- 
sylvania. An extension of the strike would have been equally 
a violation of contract, for most of the mines are unionized 
and are subject to contractual provisions. It will be noted 
from the miners’ own statement that the district officials have 
not supported the miners in many of the points where they 
desired to wrest advantages from the operating company. 
which the contract did not provide, and the leading officials 
were from the first opposed to the strike. F 

Late on Sunday afternoon, Oct. 22, Eleanora slope, one of 
the large producers of the R. & P. C. & I. Co., located 8 
mi. from Punxsutawney, was wrecked by an explosion. No 
one was in the mine at the time. 

The mine is gaseous and is worked with safety lamps. 
Only the firebosses were known to have entered the mine on 
Sunday, and they had made their examinations and declared 
that conditions were all right. Of course some man may have 


gone in to find his tools and may have lit a match or used 


an open lamp, causing the explosion. But in that event his 
dead body would almost certainly have been found. 

It is thought quite likely, however, that the explosion was 
caused by a blast of dynamite ignited by a slow fuse, the con- 
ditions being made favorable by a tampering with the ven- 
tilation system. By short circuiting the air provision. could 
be made by which gas would accumulate in the working where 
the blast was fired, thus insuring a disastrous explosion. 
Should a body yet be found under the débris that discovery 
would remove the charge from the shoulders of the strikers. 
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In this connection it is interesting to remember that in 
the vicinity there have been two mysterious explosions, one at 
least—the first one at Adrian—occurring when no men were 
in the mine. On that occasion two men were killed in a 
hasty attempt to save men who were believed to be entombed. 
Some people believe that the second explosion in Adrian mine 
in 1911 was not started by the two men who were the sole 
victims of its direct violence. It was noted that where the 
force of the explosion was most marked no men were ever 
found. 

It was the generally accepted opinion at the time that the 
explosion was neither spontaneous nor the work of despera- 
does. It was thought that the two men on their way to work 
ignited the gas and that the explosion extended and as it 
traveled gained force, either from the combustion of dust or 
from the presence of larger quantities of firedamp near the 
face of the workings. Neither this last explosion nor the first 
in Adrian can be so explained. Malice appears to have been 
the origin of these explosions. 

The United Mine Workers of America deny that their men 
are responsible for the recent explosion at Eleanora the dam- 
age from which will amount to almost $50,000. 

It should be added that the R. & P. C. & I. Co. mine 
workers voted after a week’s idleness in favor of returning to 
work and agreed to leave the questions at dispute in the 
hands of a committee of eight which will confer with the 
district board. 


33 
B.@ O. Rates from Connellsville 


In our issue of Sept. 2 the rates from the Connellsville 
region east and west by Pennsylvania R.R. all-rail routes 
were discussed. The illustrations herewith have reference 
to the rates on the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 

The greater part of the Connellsville region, both the old 
and the new, are shown in Fig. 1 to have a rate to Chicago as 
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high as any tributary to the Baltimore & Ohio. It has no 
advantage over the Myersdale-Somerset, Elk Garden-Pied- 
mont or the Georges Creek fields in the Chicago market, 
though it would appear that it should have been given such 
an advantage. These three districts just mentioned have a 
rate 25c. higher to other points west, but to Chicago it is all 
one whether the coal comes from Eckhart, in Maryland, or 
from a point opposite Rice’s Landing in Pennsylvania, some 
58 miles farther due west and much farther as measured 
along the lines of transportation. 

The two areas marked B and C on the map, including the 
Westmoreland gas-coal district, a large part of the Panhandle 
steam-coal district and all the Fairmont district, are given a 
freight 15c. lower than that in the Connellsville region. This 
is not unnatural, as they lie nearer the Western market than 
districts A and D. 

Fig. 2 shows the condition for eastward traffic. The field 
which had such favorable freights to Chicago has also a 40c. 
differential over the Lower Connellsville region in its entry to 
Eastern markets. The latter region shares in the high rate 
with one around Finleyville south of Pittsburgh. 

The Connellsville region proper has a rate 15c. lower than 
the Lower Connellsville region and shares an equal rate east 
with the Fairmont district. The map fails to show any 
rates east from the Panhandle steam coal district except so 
far as the Finleyville area is concerned. It apparently as- 
sumes this area as being permanently out of the Eastern 
market, as it is, partly by reason of freight rates, but largely 
because of the poorer quality of its fuel. 

The maps are based on those presented by the Connellsville 
Coal Tariff Association to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion at its recent coal-freight hearing. 

The Municipality of Melbourne, Victoria, has issued a mem- 
orandum desiring that the Government provide for the sale 
on the open market of the coal produced from the state- 
operated Wonthaggi mine. The coal is now produced under 
the control of the state railway commissioners, who both 
produce and use their product, and only develop enough to 
supply themselves. They deliver it at Melbourne for $3.56 a 
ton whereas the private dealers ask $9.72. 
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The Coal Shortage 


The anticipation of a possible fuel shortage pre- 
cipitated a flood of hysterical buying the past week, 
which resulted in forcing prices up to levels ex- 
ceeded only by the acute conditions incident to a strike 
market. Reckless bidding for coal of the character wit- 
nessed during the week has a deplorable psychological 
effect on the market that will only accentuate the diffi- 
culty. At the same time, however, it is useless to minimize 
the seriousness of the situation. It is best to keep cool, 
but just the same we must face the issue squarely. 

As is always the case, it is not a question of production, 
but one of transportation; and an analysis of the carrier 
situation presents little of encouragement. Apparently 
the meager revenues resulting from Governmental regula- 
tions has made it difficult or, in a great many instances, 
impossible for the roads to keep up with the increases in 
their business. Were the coal operators able to obtain 
adequate shipping facilities, they could amass fortunes at 
the current market prices in a relatively short time. 

As it is, there is not only shortage of equipment, but 
severe congestion in many instances, this latter being 
frequently brought about by trains becoming stalled 
because they could not make division points within the 
allotted time. The low-water stage on the Ohio River 
has only served to accentuate the difficulties. Whether the 
investigation now being conducted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Louisville, Ky., will bring any relief 
is highly doubtful ; we are facing a condition, not a theory. 

The big constructive factor in the situation is the long 
drawn-out warm weather, which has been a potent influ- 
ence in restricting domestic consumption. But even this 
obviously cannot continue indefinitely, and when the first 
snow flies we hesitate to predict what may happen. It is 
a well-established fact that the dealers are not strengthen- 
ing their reserve stocks as they should, because of the 
high prices ruling. When the first cold weather comes, 
with its accompanying rush of urgent orders, there is 
every reason to believe that the available stocks will prove 
to be at a distressingly low level. 

The statistical position of the hard coalers leaves much 
to be desired. The statement of shipments for last month 
showed a loss of over 100,000 tons as compared with the 
same month last year, which may be taken as indicative of 
the labor and transportation difficulties prevailing in the 
mining regions; nor are there any reasons for believing 
the October statement will show any improvement. In 
fact the reverse is true. That the anthracite companies 
anticipate a tight market is further evidenced by the 
unexpected increase in circular prices, an unprecedented 
move at this period of the year, and one which would 
ordinarily excite a vicious newspaper campaign against 
them. Further evidence that the shortage is a stern 
reality is seen by the reports from dealers having strong 
connections with old line companies who have been forced 
to pay premiums for the first time since the anthracite 
strike of 1902. 


An important contributing factor to the tense situation 
is a demand for extra tonnages in certain quarters that 
must be met irrespective of prices. An instance of this 
is the urgent call for fuel in the steel industry. The steel 
mills are making a profit ranging from $25 to $50 per ton 
of steel. The working schedules of the mills have been 
substantially increased since the last fuel contracts were 
negotiated, and they have been forced into the open 
market to obtain the extra tonnage required. With such 
extraordinary profits in view they are not disposed to take 
any chances on having to shut down, with the result that 
there has been some active bidding. This has been instru- 
mental in forcing the market up to the present high level. 
Nor is this urgent demand confined entirely to the steel 
industry. Puble utilities and like industries, which must 
continue in operation at all costs, have been frequently 
forced into the market. 

As is always the case in an unsettled market, startling 
and unexpected reports of all kinds are pouring in. We 
hear of ocean steamers being compelled to make three 
different piers to obtain a bunker cargo, and of Lake 
freighters bunkering at the upper ports, for perhaps the 
first time in the history of the Lake trade. Middle West- 
ern coals are moving into markets to the North, East and 
West—markets it was never expected they would reach. 
Active negotiations for Illinois coal are noted in the heart 
of the rich producing district of Ohio, and inquiries are 
being received from as far west as Idaho, Utah and Wyom- 
ing, while large consumers in the far Northwest are 
already anticipating a shortage at the upper ports and are 
placing considerable orders with the Middle Western 
buyers. 

The Middle Western Situation 


A very serious coal shortage now prevails in the West- 
ern consuming territory. Prices of all grades are at least 
one hundred per cent. higher than at this time last season. 

Demand for high grade domestic coals is considerably 
in excess of the supply, and free spot offerings of any con- 
sequence are very scarce. The steam trade is taking new 
and unexpected turns as for instance, inquiries are being 
made from a number of points which are usually consid- 
ered foreign markets for Western steam coals, such as 
Detroit, Cincinnati and other Ohio points, and certain 
Northwestern territory which has heretofore bought Lake 
coal exclusively. Illinois coals are also being quoted in 
answer to inquiries from Idaho, Utah and Wyoming. 

Shortage of railroad equipment for moving normal pro- 
duction of the mines is mainly responsible for the 
stringency of coal. The railroads, owing largely to op- 
pressive legislation have been unable to buy sufficient 
new equipment, while on the other hand they have been 
called upon to handle an extraordinary volume of traffic. 
Undoubtedly there is also some delay, particularly at ter- 
minals, which could have been improved had _ sufficient 
foresight been exercised. But the most significant fact 
is that railroad officials generally agree that there is no 
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chance of an improvement in the situation until next 
spring. 

The labor situation is also causing much concern, and 
at a number of Western operations sufficient miners and 
day men are unattainable to fully complete the working 
forces each day. It is also the opinion of many operators 
that the shortage of labor will become more acute as the 
winter season progresses. 

It is a keen disappointment to operators, who have, 
at heavy expense provided themselves with modern equip- 
ment and all the facilities for production of maximum 
output and improving sizing, and not being able to realize 
upon this investment by reason of only a fifty per cent. 
car supply. 

Everything points to a much higher level of prices with 
the first snow flurry, and unless means can be found to 
increase the transportation of coal from the mines a very 
serious situation will prevail all over the. Western territory. 


~ 


Steel Industry Demands Fuel 


Years ago, Mr. Carnegie remarked that the steel 
industry was “either a prince or a pauper,” but the 
conditions he had seen did. not approach those which 
now obtain. Mr. Carnegie grew rich by making profits 
of a few dollars per ton, whereas now the profits of the 
steel mills range from $25 to $50 a ton, according to 
whether they are making war or peace material and 
fillmg old or recent orders. 

Steel is more than a prince now; it is a czar, but its 
power is simply money. It must have fuel at any price, 
and as the supply is unequal to the demand prices for 
spot coal and spot coke have been bid up to fabulous 
levels. A few consumers, such as public service corpora- 
tions, must have coal; and while to pay present prices 
might be ruinous in the long run, they must pay them 
as service must be continued. 

The first important rise in coal prices occurred through 
Eastern buyers bidding prices up, and the advance affected 
many districts about equally. ‘The latest rise has come 
from the bidding of the steel mills in the Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown districts, resulting in prices—as quoted 
in our last issue as well as in this—that may be de- 
nominated fabulous. 

The greater part of the coal consumed by these steel 
mills is on long term contracts, which are taken by coal 
producers as “back-log’ business, at a sliding scale de- 
pending on the mining rate. This year’s settlement price 
averages probably $1.25 or $1.30 per net ton f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh district mine. With the requirements un- 
precedented and with car supplies very short, the full 
shipments are not made and the steel mills have been 
buying coal in the past two or three weeks at prices 
ranging from $4 to $5, sometimes even higher. 

At these prices the ordinary buyer must stay out of 
the market. To the steel mill it is nothing, as the average 
cost of the total coal consumed is not greatly increased, 
and even if it were the price would have to be paid. The 
fancy profits on steel production will not last beyond 
the war, and a ton of steel production lost would repre- 
sent a loss of profit of precisely so much. 

With coal it is a case of the steel mills outbidding 
other classes of consumers. With Connellsville coke the 
vase is different, the steel works blast furnaces outbidding 
the merchant blast furnaces. The steel mills are, as 
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indicated, making enormous profits and must produce 
every ton of pig iron possible from their blast furnaces. 
The merchant blast furnaces, on the other hand, have 
their pig iron sold at fairly profitable but not at fabulous 
prices. Their coke contracts range in price from say 
$2.25 to $2.75, while their profits per ton of pig iron 
average perhaps $2.50. 

If the merchant furnace receiving insufficient supplies 
of coke on its contract should pay $5 for spot coke in 
order to maintain full production, it would be foregoing 
all its profit; while if it paid a higher price it would 
actually lose. Connellsville furnace coke for spot ship- 
ment sold last week at as high as $8, while this week’s 
market is quotable at about $7, representing practically 
three prices. There is no doubt that it is only the steel 
works that pay these prices, the merchant furnaces having 
to be content with the coke delivered on contract. 

There is a possibility of coke supplies to the merchant 
furnaces being so restricted as to cut down materially the 
production and force a high market for pig iron, but the 
average furnaceman could not take advantage of the 
market because if he makes pig iron he should deliver 
it on his contract. In such conditions there is always 
the danger that the producer, whether of coke or of pig 
iron, may be tempted to sell at fancy prices in the 
spot market the material which he ought to be delivering 
on contracts at much lower prices. 

The very high prices paid for Pittsburgh district coal 
furnish an augury of what may occur in the distributing 
markets later, where the stocks usually carried are re- 
duced by dealers, rather than pay these fancy prices. 
If the scarcity continues, the real pinch will occur later, 
when the stocks are found insufficient. There is another 
factor, that at the removed markets the deliveries depend 
not only on the rate of shipment but on the time involved 
in transit. The haul from coal mine to steel works is 
usually short, and thus congestion of freight on railroads, 
such as now exists, affects the deliveries at removed 
markets much more than deliveries at steel mills. 


Are Thihere Too Many Miners? 


At the Miners’ Day celebration held at Bellaire, Ohio, 
on Oct. 7, John P. White, president of the United Mine 
Workers of America, deplored the fact that there are 
too many miners and that in consequence there is not 
enough work in normal years to keep all of them busy. 

In this he is partly right. There are seasons in every 
year when miners are in excess of any need and when 
the railroads also, it may be added, have more coal- 
carrying equipment than they know what to do with. 

But there are also periods in every year when there 
are not enough miners and when the railroads cannot 
supply all the gondolas and hoppers demanded by the 
operators. This will always be the case unless the 
domestic demand ceases to be important, or some means 
is found to store soft coal as safely and economically 
as anthracite. 

If the operators in West Virginia and Pennsylvania 
were to be asked, it is extremely unlikely that they would 
agree with Mr. White in deploring the glut of workmen 
in the industry. They would say that throughout the 
present year they have had room and work for many 
more men than they have been able to obtain, and that 
mine workers would be still more in demand this winter, 
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The trouble with the coal business is not to be found 
in its excess of miners. It is owing to the seasonal 
character of the demand, and if we cut down the number 
of persons employed in it to the small quota needed to 
take care of the summer’s demand, we will find in the 
winter a number of extremely cold people and many 
industries and persons normally engaged in those in- 
dustries laid idle. 

Perhaps there are in normal winters a few more mine 
workers than are needed, not many but a few, especially 
when industry is experiencing a low ebb. If this is 
true, it is largely because the work of the miner is so 
desirable that few men care to leave it, and not a few 
are being constantly attracted to it. Its most busy days 
are in the winter and correspond with the slackest days 
of many other industries, especially farming. This is 
largely the cause of the success of operators in recruiting 
men to keep pace with the growth in the coal production. 
This success they have had despite the fact that the 
work is so radically different from other employments 
that men do not naturally gravitate toward it. 

But there are other reasons for the growth of the 
mining population with the demand for coal—a growth 
that is quite steady and only fails when business is 
extremely active or when princely profits are being made 
and large wages paid, as in the case of the munition 
industries. For the most part, the miner is delightfully 
independent. In nearly all mines he can work when he 
will and leave off when he will. The attempt to cir- 
cumscribe that liberty has not been markedly successful 
anywhere; neither the time of starting nor of quitting, 
or the hours for meals or the days worked are rigidly 
determined anywhere—not even in the anthracite region. 

Another advantage which induces men to enter coal 
mines is that the temperature of the workings is uniform ; 
the coal miner is neither frozen in winter nor baked 
in summer. Moreover, his work is better paid than most 
work equally unskilled. The day laborer in the coal 
mines is even now getting more than the roustabout in 
the ordinary plant and far more than the section hand 
on the railroad. 

The 7-hr. day is Mr. White’s specific for the ills of 
the mine worker. He advocated in his Bellaire speech 
a shorter day for the miner, but that industrial unit 
does not now as an average work any longer than 7 hr., 
and often not for so long a period. The time Mr. White 
is trying to reduce is really that of the coal-mine day 
worker. 

The proposition is not one that will receive commenda- 
tion from a public which is still working more hours 
itself. Nor will it effect what Mr. White hopes, for the 
reduced capacity in the winter months will only introduce 
more men into the industry. The winter will always 
offer the men work, for there will always be men idle 
in other industries at that season, and the cold will 
drive men into the coal mines to seek a livelihood. 

One would think that the scarcity of work in the 
summer would make it more reasonable that the men 
should put in longer hours in the winter. If they did, 
they would keep out of the mines the competition that 
beggars them in the summer months. If there are too 
many men at work, let a few leave it if they can find 
any equally unskilled work that will pay them as well. 


The trouble with the coal industry is that the miner. 


is not like the paperhanger and the painter. When work 
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is scarce he seems least anxious to do it. He deliberately 
encourages the operator therefore to seek more men with 
whom he must compete in the lean times. If the miner 
would only work 7 hr. or perhaps 8 hr. in the winter 
months, the problem might be largely met. 
Unfortunately, he has never been disposed to work even 
7 hr. when the mines were running well, and because 
he has always worked in the inverse ratio to his oppor- 
tunity therefore this inopportune solution is offered us 
whereby the country would appear to lose 124% per cent. 
of the productive efforts of all those engaged in mining. 
Of course the loss will not be that much, for the actual 
miner has for a long time helped himself to that 1214 
per cent. and often to at least as much more. 
Anthracite Prices Increased 


As forecasted in Coal Age last week, some of the 
anthracite mining companies have increased the prices of 
their steam sizes, effective Nov. 1. As stated at that 
time, the continued and extensive advance in the price 
of bituminous coal left no other course open to the 
anthracite operators, as the demand for steam coal became 
such that an increase in prices was inevitable. The lead 
has been taken by one of the largest companies, and there 
is no doubt that it will be followed by other operators. 
As a matter of fact, the individual operators for several 
weeks past have been receiving prices even in excess of 
the ones just announced. 

The principal change has been in No. 1 buckwheat, 
the most popular size for steaming. The larger companies 
are under contract for quite an extensive tonnage of this 
size at a price of $1.50, dating from last May when the 
new wage agreement was signed with the miners. The 
circular price since that time has been $1.65 for line 
shipment, but the larger companies do not enter into 
contracts with retail dealers on steam sizes, confining that 
business strictly to consumers, though on such coal as has 
been sold to the retail men the contract figure has been 
allowed. However, from now on all this business will 
be priced at $1.65, and on new business a price of $2 
is being asked. Likewise, all new business on the other 
steam sizes, rice, boiler and barley, will be taken at the 
new prices of $1.25, $1.10 and $1 respectively, all being 
for line shipment. Perhaps the greatest surprise is that 
all new business for pea coal will only be taken at a 
price of $3. Inasmuch as this size is now practically 
classed as a domestic fuel, it would seem to open the 
way for an advance in the near future on all domestic 
sizes. 

At New York an announcement of a new price list af- 
fecting Long Island and New England shipments from 
the mines was made by the Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. on Tuesday of this week, which showed 
increases of 10c. per ton on egg, stove and chestnut; 15c. 
on pea; 10c. on buckwheat No. 1; 25c. on rice and 20c. 
on barley. The new price list is as follows: Egg, $4.05; 
stove, $4.30; chestnut, $4.35; pea, $2.80; buckwheat No. 
1, $1.65; rice, $1.25, and barley, $1. 

The new circular announced at Boston on Nov. 1, f.o.b. 
vessel at Port Richmond for shipment beyond the capes 
of the Delaware, is as follows: 


a Broken Egg Stove Chestnut 
White Ashs).... ca sere $4.85 $5.35 $5.60 , $5.65 
phamokin. ; :.:. cee one 5 sleek 5.60 5.85 5.90 
Red Ash......:. .. 4 foe Ca. 5.85 6.10 6.15 
Wiykens...:/:.. .'..s sigan eeeneea 6.15 6.35 6.60 6.65 
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The Superintendent’s Wife 





SYNOPSIS—The worst enemy of discontent is 
work. The isolated life of the mining camp affords 
an excellent opportunity for the woman to improve 
herself. Gossip ruins many a mining career. It 
must be removed, for it cannot be fought. 
Hapenses of the home. 





“The love of a woman is the greatest thing that can 
enter into the soul of any man. It is a pure religion 
embellished with the primal instincts of clean passion. 
It makes him appreciative and tender; loyal and true; 
it resurrects him from dead ambitions; it revivifies his 
mentality. It is THE WOMAN that makes the fight 
worth while, that makes the goal seem nearer. When the 
ONE WOMAN comes, he clings to her and through 
her edges himself into the enchanted vale of Harth’s 
Paradise.” 

The above quotation, written by a man, is one that 
every woman should memorize and keep constantly before 
her. Its realization applied to her everyday life will 
keep her the one woman. On the other hand, the vain 
woman who feels this love as a power through which 
she may establish control over her husband vainly 
deludes herself. This love illusion of the man must 
shortly be supplemented by comradeship, or the emotional 
attraction will wear out. 

It is in the upbuilding of this companionship that 
the wife of a superintendent has great and unusual 
opportunities, as a homemaker and as an assistant in 
business. 

In the city home, the woman’s work has been so 
largely taken from her that her duties are of a new 
order. Competent maids, hotels, clubs, the opera, the 
laundry and the tailor, have all tended to displace the 
old time home-making occupations. One might assert 
that this is the ideal life, as the mother is not so tied 
down by hard work that she must forego all pleasure and 
social life. It is in fact ideal for the ones who use this 
extra time to make life ideal. But the woman who uses 
little forethought is worse off in her home life than if 
she had been obliged to perform all her own work. We 
see the result of this in the cities. In Chicago, recently, 
a judge traced 24,000 cases of juvenile delinquency to 
parental neglect or incompetence. The financial success 
of the family is a poor substitute for strong family ties. 


CoNTENTMENT THE First REQUISITE 


In the home is where we see the acceptance or rejection 
of the greatest opportunity offered to you, the superin- 
tendent’s wife. To begin with, you must either super- 
intend an incompetent maid or do your own housework. 
After this is done, how do you spend your extra time? 
You, can’t spend it in the shops or at the social game 
as in the city; in fact you are limited to either gossiping 
with your neighbor, or in the improvement of yourself 
and your home life. 
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Contentment is that condition in which we do not want 
the things we know we cannot have. The first thing 
a wife must do is to make herself contented. We might 
make a hair-splitting distinction and say that it is not 
necessary for you to be satisfied to live in a coal town 
all your life and to care for nothing you have not, but 
it is vitally necessary for you to learn the lesson of the 
old philosopher who said, “I have learned to be content 
whatever the condition I am in.” 

The worst enemy to discontent is work, particularly 
mental work. Whatever your greatest ambition is, begin 
now to work toward the gratification of it. It is certain 
that your more or less isolated life will afford you better 
opportunities than you will find at any time hereafter. 
Whether your ambition is centered in cooking, house- 
keeping, society, music, or art, the efficient magazines and 
the numerous correspondence courses give you ample 
opportunities to improve yourself. 

You will feel the happiness of achievement in your 
work and thereby create a restful contentment in your 
home life. Nothing can have a more inspiring effect 
upon your husband than this peaceful blessing of a 
harmonious home. Not only does he have peace of mind, 
but his ambition is spurred and his earning power in- 
creased. Whatever you do, do not nag. If you feel 
that your husband neglects you, or that your attempts 
to build up a strong companionship and unity are not 
appreciated and that it is necessary for you to speak to 
him about this seeming negligence, talk briefly and 
kindly about it and keep your tongue. Realize that you 
ean work with him, but that you can’t live his life; also 
that the nagger never gets anywhere except outside of 
everybody’s love and respect. 


A Factor IN THE SocraL LIF 


The opportunity is yours to become a modern mother- 
of-the-home; to show the charming hospitality to your 
own husband and children, the delightful kindness and 
the most exquisite courtesy every day. If charity covers 
a multitude of sins, surely kindness cures a multitude 
of troubles, besides being one of the pleasantest things 
in the world even if you have no trouble. 

A contented, united social organization accomplishes 
the most in a coal town as well as elsewhere. In the 
coal town where the wife’s sdcial prestige is established 
by her husband’s position, she has an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to strengthen or weaken the chain of organization. 
The average assistant’s wife and most of the others feel 
that their husbands are capable of performing the tasks 
ahead and are naturally sensitive of any criticism as to 
their husbands’ incompetency. If the men hear tales 
concerning each other, through the medium of the super- 
intendent’s wife, it is going to be only a short time until 
the superintendent’s prestige will decline. One man re- 
cently resigned his position because of gossip that made 
his organization too weak to stand. His wife told him 
things as she heard them from her neighbors who saw 
to it that she never missed a criticism. 
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Another superintendent recently discharged two men 
because their wives kept up a continual gossip in their 
own neighborhood in spite of the fact that he had warned 
them several times. He said to me: “In my work I can 
fight whisky, fire, carelessness, ignorance and most any 
other evil but gossip. I have never seen anyone try 
to straighten it out but what he gets it more entangled. 
I don’t fight gossipers, I remove them from my organi- 
zation.” 


INTEREST IN YouR HuUsBAND’S AFFAIRS 


To strengthen the ties of companionship still more, 
make up your mind to become sufficiently interested in 
your husband’s work to be capable of understanding it. 
Do not be content to say: “Well, I really don’t know 
anything about the kind of coal at this mine or how 
they make coke, as I never meddle in my husband’s 
affairs.” This attitude is a true sign of the lack of 
interest in a husband’s vocation. 

One should at least be able to converse intelligently 
about this wonderful product of the earth, and this 
knowledge cannot be gained by asking vague questions 





NEAT TENEMENT OF MADISON COAL CORPORATION 
Won a prize for best-kept place, front and back 
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of your husband. Study some of his books and become 
a constant reader of Coal Age. When you have found 
something you can’t fathom, your husband will gladly 
assist you in your study. 

No, it is not necessary for you to become so advanced 
as to give him instructions about his work; but if he is 
capable of advancing, you will necessarily be thrown with 
men and women of higher rank, and it will be much to 
your advantage socially to be able to understand your 
husband’s business. He will never be ashamed of your 
knowledge. 

The freedom from the temptation of extravayance that 
assails the woman who dwells in the city will enable you to 
have more pin money and fewer household expenses. 
Create the habit of wise saving as well as wise spending, 
and when you do become a resident of the city you will 
be able to avoid many mistakes. Keep your household 
expenses tabulated and be proud to show them to your 
husband; for in so doing you will gain his confidence and 
will create a close harmony in the spending of money. 
This harmony is one of the chief cornerstones in the 
foundation of a life-long companionship. 
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MINING AND MECHANICAL INSTITUTE, FREELAND, PENN. 
Built by a philanthropist for use of his miners 





A STREET IN A SOUTHERN COAL-MINING VILLAGE 


A good beginning, needing, however, another sidewalk, fences, 
flower gardens and a graded street 


BATH HOUSE OF DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN 


An improvement that enables the miner to look like a 
respectable citizen when on his way home 
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Shortage of Labor im Mining 


Letter No. 7—I would hardly be doing my whole duty 
if I did not add a word to what has already been said in 
regard to the shortage of labor in Pennsylvania mines. 
Being a foreman myself, I have been much interested in 
reading the letters on this subject, as we have been more 
or less crippled at our mines for the lack of men. The 
same has been true in all the mines operated by my 
company. 

In his Letter No. 2, Coal Age, iri 26, p. 360, John 
Bohn remarks that “it is largely the foreman’s own 
fault” that he is unable to get men to work, adding 
that “the reason, in most cases, is that he does not 
treat them with equal fairness.” I cannot agree with 
Mr. Bohn in this regard, for the following reasons: 
(1) Some mines do not suffer in this respect because 
they are the only mines in their respective districts. 
(2) Other mines are working in better coal. (3) 
Still other mines work more regularly. These or oraen 
reasons induce men to flock to such mines. 

It is not so much a matter of what kind of a foreman is 
in charge of a place. If the conditions are satisfactory 
underground, men will generally be plentiful, but where 
the conditions are the reverse of this, the foreman will be 
more or less hampered by the lack of men, regardless of 
his treatment of them. He may be the best foreman to 
be found anywhere, but the conditions in the mine will 
keep the men away despite his best efforts. 

For example, take a mine where the coal is never more 
than 31% ft. The foreman does everything in his power 
to help the men in their work; they never have to wait 
for cars or material of any kind, which is supplied them 
promptly and in abundance. But the coal is hard and 
dirty and the sulphur bands must be separated from the 
coal before loading. It is not strange that there is a 
scarcity of men in such a mine. 

The condition of a shortage of men is not confined to 
coal mining alone. I have a brother in Detroit, Mich., 
and he writes me that they are short of men there. Only 
two years ago men were so plentiful that it was difficult 
for many to find employment. The question that men 
are asking today is, “What has become of the laboring 
classes ?” SAMUEL JONES. 

Madera, Penn. 


Letter No. S—A good deal has been said about there 
being a shortage of labor in the coal mines. I want to 
suggest that, instead of looking for greater immigration 
from Europe to supply this need, it would be better to 
employ some of the idle labor at home. 

According to the Illinois State statistics, there are 
about 80,000 miners in this state. Of that number, I 
believe there are at least 50 per cent. who cannot work 
a hundred days in the year, and the remainder do not 
work full time. The result is that many of these men 
are idle so much of the time that it is difficult for them 
to support their families. 
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When I left the old country and came to America 
four years ago, I expected to find the conditions much 
better than they were in my own land. But what an 
illusion! JI have never worked a full month yet. What 
does all this ery of scarcity of labor mean when there 
are so many workers idle? 

Would it not be a good plan for operators to take 
steps that would improve conditions in coal mining and 
make labor more uniform and continuous in the mines 
in the different states? This may prove a large question 

handle, but it is an important one to all the men 
who must depend on their work in the mines for a 
livelihood. 

It is foolish to expect that there will be a larger im- 
migration to this country when the war is ended. There 
has been such a large number of men killed, and a larger 
number crippled, that there will be few who would be 
able to leave their own country if they desired to do so. 
Moreover, there will be plenty of work for them at home 
at the close of the war. GASTON LiIBiEz. 


Peru, Ill. 
a 
Mine Haulage 
Letter No. 4—The letters relating to the various phases 


of mine haulage have led me to wonder why there is 
not more attention given to reducing the accidents that 
occur each year in the mines, caused by the movement of 
ears. The Federal Bureau of Mines has devoted a great 
deal of time and energy to the study of the question of 
gas and dust explosions, and has investigated every known 
device for safeguarding the lives of men from this cause. 

In every coal-mining state there is one or more mine 
inspectors charged with the duty of seeing that the mines 
are operated in compliance with the mining law. These, 
however, devote most of their attention to seeing that the 
mine is free from gas and dust, or that the latter is prop- 
erly dampened and other precautions taken to prevent 
ignition and explosion. 

The report of coal-mining fatalities for 1915, published 
by the Bureau of Mines, shows that there were 347 per- 
sons killed by cars and locomotives underground and 62 
persons on the surface, making a total of 409 fatalities 
from this cause, in a single year. The same report shows 
that there was a total of 475 persons killed by gas and dust 
explosions, powder explosions and suffocation by gas. The 
report shows the need of the exercise of more care in the 
study of all that relates to mine haulage. 

Not only should inspectors give the matter of haulage 
more attention, but coal operators, also, would do well 
to regard the laying of tracks and the maintenance of 
good roads in the mine as of the utmost importance. Good 
haulage roads are an essential factor in keeping down the 
cost of production of coal and, at the same time, reducing 
the fatal accident rate in the mine. 

The work of the tracklayer is as important as that of 
the fireboss, and yet too often he is regarded only as a 
shifthand and paid wages that are not in proportion to the 
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work he must perform. It would seem that there is not 
enough attention given to proportion the wages paid to 
men in the mines according to the work performed. I 
have laid tracks myself in mines for $2.75 to $3.15 per 
day, when my helper received the same amount and had no 
responsibility for the work. 

Much has been said about the efficiency of mine fore- 
men, firebosses and miners, but there is just as much need 
for efficient tracklayers as there is for any other class of 
labor in the mine. The employment of an experienced 
tracklayer, with good assistants, will go far toward reduc- 
ing the fatal accident rate in every mine and, in my opin- 
ion, is one of the important features in the successful and 
economical operation of a mine. 

Farr, Colo. Ropert A. MARSHALL. 
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Gathering-Motor Haulage 


Letter No. 5—I have been much interested in the 
discussion in Coal Age relating to mine haulage and 
desire to add a few words in respect to the peculiar 
advantages of the storage-battery locomotive, in certain 
branches of the work underground. 

A system of haulage that is rapidly coming into favor 
in West Virginia mines is to use the trolley locomotive 
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STORAGE-BATTERY GATHERING LOCOMOTIVE 


on the main entries, while a storage-battery locomotive 
is operated on all cross-entries to gather the coal from 
the rooms. The favorite practice seems to be to locate 
the double parting on the main road at the point most 
convenient to the mouths of the cross-entries; or, a 
parting is frequently located on one of each pair of 
cross-entries close to the mouth of the entry. 

The work of the storage-battery locomotive is to take 
the empties from the parting and distribute them to the 
working places, giving each miner his proper turn of 
ears. Having distributed the empty cars, the locomotive 
starts to gather the loads from the rooms and haul them 
out to the parting on or near the main road, where a trip 
is made up to be hauled out of the mine by the trolley 
locomotive. 

The advantages of this system are obvious, not the 
least of which is that it eliminates the necessity of trolley 
wire and track bonding, which is not a small item of 

expense with copper at its present price. Again, all 
danger of the miners coming in contact with a live 


wire at the working face, or on the haulage road of the 
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cross-entries, is removed. This method is especially 
advantageous in the working of thin seams of coal, as 
storage-battery locomotives are built as low as 30 in., 
and there is no necessity of brushing the top or lifting 
bottom on the roads, which would have to be done if 
fuel or trolley locomotives were employed. 

Some mines use what is termed a “cable-and-reel 
locomotive,” for the gathering haul. That type of loco- 
motive, however, will often require rail bonding in the 
rooms, unless a double cable is employed. Greater 
headroom is also necessary, which may mean some brush- 
ing in the rooms. The reel locomotive possesses the 
disadvantage of operating a reel with from 200 to 300 
ft. of cable attached. There is much time lost in 
repairing broken cables; to say nothing of the extra 
expense required to supply and keep these in repair. In 
many instances an extra man is required to look after 
and assist with the cable. 

The only objection so far advanced to the storage- 
battery locomotive is the cost of the batteries. This, 
however, is not a material objection at the present time 
as batteries have been developed that will last from two 
to four years and these are sold at a low cost. Assuming 
the life of the batteries is two years, and comparing their 
cost with that of copper wire, bonding and twin cables, 
together with the cost of upkeep and 
attendance, it will be found that the 
expenditure for these items will far 
overbalance the cost of storage bat- 
teries for the locomotive for the same ~ 
period of time. Again, an important 
item in the operation of these two 
types of locomotives and one that 
favors the storage-battery machine, is 
the fact that the latter requires con- 
siderably less than half the amount 
of current required to operate a cable- 
and-reel machine. Moreover, when one considers that 
a storage-battery locomotive will handle from 25 to 50 
per cent. more coal than the other type of locomotive, it 
is quite plain that there is a large balance in favor of 
the former. G. E. ALLoway, 

Tronton, Ohio. Tronton Engine Co. 
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Coal-Mining Examinations 


Letter No. 4—I cannot say that I agree witly all that 
William Crooks has said in his Letter No. 1, Coal Age, 
Sept. 23, p. 513, in regard to coal-mining examinations. 
T have always considered that the Pennsylvania mine 
foremen examinations have been fairly well up to date 
and that the questions asked are generally practical. 
However, according to the view of the matter taken by 
Mr. Crooks, we may be a little behind the times. Perhaps 
an examination containing questions something like the 
following would be more to the point, in his estimation. 

What is the most important part to oil in a shortwall 
machine? Where would you look for the trouble if the 
mune telephone was out of commission? What would 
you do if the field coils in a motor were on fire? How 
long would it take a brakeman to haul the cable back from 
the motor to the face of a 250-ft. room? For the oral 
examination, perhaps the candidate should be asked to 
take a breast)machine apart and assemble it; build a 
separation door and hang it; or lay a 60-lb. switch. 
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These are all practical questions and there are thousands 
of similar ones with which the mine foreman should be 
acquainted. It might even be interesting to the 
examiners to see if a candidate could tell how many 
shovelfuls of coal a miner can throw into a car in 5 min., 
or state what is the minimum speed limit of a motor. 


CANDIDATES Must Know tHE THEORY OF MINING 


Now, in Pennsylvania, I believe the examining boards 
prefer to find out what a man knows about ventilation, 
and to ascertain his ideas in regard to the action of a 
siphon or a pump; or to see what knowledge the man 
has of the gases met with in coal mines. I believe our 
examiners understand the value of practical questions to 
a mine foreman, but the time has passed when they 
were willing to throw aside the theory of mining as a 
thing that is not necessary in determining a candidate’s 
fitness for this position. 

Personally, I always consider that it is impossible for 
a man to be the same after he has devoted a few years 
to the study of the theory of mining and his knowledge 
is not limited to his practical experience. When a man 
commences to study, he is like a boy who has not been 
to school until he has reached the age of 15 or 16 years. 
When he has mastered the alphabet and commences to 
learn short words, his thirst to know more increases, 
and his conception grows as he learns. Things that 
did not interest him before now become real, and he 
wonders that he did not see them in the same light 
before. 

I do not say that it is essential that a mine foreman 
shall know how to work problems in algebra, or even 
to survey a mine; but a knowledge of algebra sufficient 
to handle simple formulas will broaden his mind, while 
a knowledge of surveying will give him a clear idea of 
angles and enable him to read a mine map more intelli- 
gently. In the same manner, it may not be essential 
for a mine foreman to analyze the mine air, but a knowl- 
edge of its component parts is one of the first steps in 
practical mine ventilation. 


Errect oF Stupy oN A PRAcTICAL MINER 


As an illustration of the value of theory in the practice 
of mining, ask the average miner a few of the elementazy 
questions on ventilation, and he will not be able to give 
you an intelligent answer. Nine out of ten miners can- 
not tell you, five minutes after they have left the mine, 
in which direction the air was traveling in their working 
place. But let one of these men start a course of study, 
and he at once becomes interested in everything pertain- 
ing to mining and begins to see things in a different 
light. Now he understands that air, like everything else, 
must obey certain laws. 

The average miner knows little about geology as it 
affects the coal formations. Such a knowledge may not 
enable him to get out more coal, but it will often protect 
him against the danger of hidden fault lines in the roof, 
or the presence of gas when approaching faults or other 
troubles in the seam. A knowledge of these physical 
conditions gives the miner a broader sense of his sur- 
roundings and forearms him against many dangers and 
makes him less willing to assume the risks that he does 
with his present limited knowledge. ‘i IBY. 

It does not appear to me that: ithere is anything in 
the argument ‘that the greater extent of mines today 
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should make such a difference in examination questions 
as would render unnecessary a knowledge of mine venti- 
lation, mine gases and other old-time questions. These 
are always essential to a practical mining examination. 
The larger the mine, the more help is given the foreman, 
and he is better able to see that the. mine is operated 
in comphance with the mining law, because he is not 
compelled to devote his time to the repair of machines 
or the surveying of the mine. This work is done for 
him by trained men employed for that purpose. 

In closing let me say that my idea of an examination 
is that it should bring out a man’s intelligence and 
show the extent of his mining knowledge generally, by 
the way in which the questions are answered. In my 
opinion this is, or should be, the aim of the examiners. 
Let me say to those who are preparing to take the 
examination next year, “Get busy boys and swallow all 
the books you can lay hands on, but do not neglect the 
practical side, as you will need both to secure a good 
position as mine foreman or fireboss.” 

Heilwood, Penn. Tuomas HogartuH. 





Letter No. 5—I was glad to read the article of Alexan- 
der Waugh, secretary of the Mine Foremen’s Examining 
Board for the 17th Bituminous District of Pennsylvania, 
Coal Age, Sept. 16, p. 461. 

In his article, Mr. Waugh outlines a practical method 
of conducting an oral examination. In my opinion, this 
is a step in the right direction. We often hear it remarked 
that mining examinations are not sufficiently practical 
and that a practical test should be given each candidate 
that would enable him to show his knowledge under the 
same conditions with which he would be surrounded in 
daily practice. 

I certainly believe that practical questions should be 
asked in every examination to prove a candidate’s knowl- 
edge in respect to the problems he will meet every day in 
the mine. He should know the methods of extracting coal 
at a minimum cost under different conditions, and with 
the greatest degree of safety to the workmen employed. 
It is important to ascertain his knowledge, also, in regard 
to the preservation of life and property in the operation 
of a mine. 

An examination should include questions on economical 
haulage, the building and maintenance of good roads, and 
the power that is best adapted to the conditions existing 
in and around a mine and under which it must be oper- 
ated. A mine foreman should also know how to lay out 
the workings of a mine so as to obtain the best results in 
respect to drainage, haulage and ventilation. A good 
foreman must also be able to handle men aeccastulles 


A Mine Foreman NEED Not Be ELECTRICIAN OR 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER 


While a mine foreman should possess a thorough work- 
ing knowledge of the different kinds of machinery used in 
and about the mine, I cannot agree with the writer of 
Letter No. 1, Coal Age, Sept. 23, p. 513, in the opinion 
expressed that it would be decidedly more to the point 
that candidates in an examination be asked to explain 
what caused a mining machine to get out of order or under 
what conditions maximum results can be obtained in the 
operation of. mine locomotives and coal cutters, than to 
be required to show their knowledge of mine ventilation 
and the chemistry of mine gases, together with the effect 
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of such gases on life and flame. The letter seems to betray 
the opinion of the writer that what is wanted in a mine 
is an electrician or mechanical engineer. 

The ability to take care of and operate mining machines 
is a small part of a mine foreman’s duties and responsibili- 
ties. It is more important that a prospective foreman 
should show his knowledge of the application of principles 
to the varying conditions of mining, with regard to econ- 
omy and safety in operation, than to understand every 
detail of the machinery used in the mine. It is not the 
man who has studied the machine with a view to taking 
care of it or repairing it when out of order that is able 
always to get the best results in its use under different 
conditions. 

Finally, in regard to the character of mining examina- 
tions, I believe that the wider the scope of the questions 
asked, including the application of theory to practice, the 
better results will be obtained in securing practical and 
successful mine officials. ba A 

Six Mile Run, Penn. 
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Improving the Coal Industry 

Letter No. 6—Among the several letters submitted 
in regard to “Improving the Coal Industry,” that of 
A. A. McDonald, Monongahela City, Penn., Coal Age, 
Sept. 23, p. 506, greatly interested me. 

The suggestion that the enactment and enforcement 
of a national law regulating the minimum allowable 
percentage of recovery of coal would compel all com- 
panies to observe equal care and prove a hardship to 
none, appeals to me as being well worthy of consideration. 
The prevention of the awful waste that is so common 
in the mining of coal at the present time by any possible 
means would prove a great benefit not only to the coal 
industry but to the public at large. 

Mr. McDonald states that, while some companies re- 
eover as high as 95 per cent. of the coal in their mines, 
other operators in the same region show a recovery as low 
as 63 per cent. I fail to understand why any coal com- 
pany or operator should be contented to recover as low as 
63 per cent. of the coal in the mine, although my own 
experience proves that such is a fact. I recall instances 
where 50 per cent. of the coal thus left in the mine could 
have been cut with either the longwall or the shortwall 
type of machine with absolute safety, and most of the coal 
still remaining could then have been recovered with the 
pick, making the average recovery in such mines about 
85 or 90 per cent. of the coal in place. 

There would, no doubt, be some extra expense in the 
first working, in order to obtain the best results. It 
might cost somewhat more for entry yardage, room 
turning, tracklaying, ventilation, drainage, etc., but the 
results obtained would certainly warrant these additional 
expenditures. I would hke to hear mine managers, 
superintendents and foremen explain why they permit 
these wasteful methods to be followed in the operation 
of their mines. 

The suggestion of T. A. Mitchell, Hardy, Ky., on the 
same page, is also worthy of consideration. Mr. Mitchell 
refers to the running of mining machines or other ma- 
chinery by incompetent men and suggests an examina- 
tion to prove the competency of men before they are 
given charge of machinery or employed in any capacity 
requiring mechanical knowledge and skill. I believe 
that a large part of the costs in machine mining is due 
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to inexperienced or ignorant men handling the machines. 
It frequently happens that foremen and mine electricians 
do not understand the proper handling of machines or 
other equipment in their charge. 

Men are too often employed as machinists, motormen 
or machine runners on the strength of their claim that 
they have performed the same service before, and no 
attempt is made to test their claim by an examination of 
their capability to operate and care for the machinery of 
which they are to take charge. On assuming their duties 
they use their best judgment, no doubt, but the results 
depend on their ability and skill, and the lack of these 
is often the cause of much expense for repairs and the 
consequent delay is a loss in the production of coal. 
It is fortunate, indeed, if a serious accident is not re- 
corded in the employment of such incompetent men. 

There are a few suggestions that occur to me, which, 
though not new or original, may be useful to some who 
are not so familiar with the use and care of machines. 
They are the following: 

Employ only a practical and experienced machine 
boss or electrician, who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the operation and repair of the machines in use. The 
foreman, or machine boss, should carefully inspect each 
machine daily and see that it is kept properly oiled, the 
bits set to gage and not too short so that the ecutterbar 
will bind under the coal, neither too long so that they will 
strike the bottom or sides of the machine frame. Keep 
the cutterchain taut, but not too tight and not too loose. 
See that all bolts are tight, as a loose bolt may fall out 
and do serious damage to the machine. Insist on having 
the coal cut with sharp bits and see that the machine 
runners are well supplied with these and also good oil. 

Wellsburg, W. Va. Danteu F. SMITH. 
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Certification of Mine Foremen 


Letter No, S—I have been much interested in studying 
the possible effect of the new compensation law on 
certified mine foremen and ultimately on the general 
safety of the mines, and would like to say a few words 
along these lines. 

While I believe in the compensation of injured work- 
men provided by the new law, I feel that the clause that 
permits the mine operator to employ uncertified men 
in that position will have an injurious effect in more 
ways than one. There are many operators and superin- 
tendents who are wholly incompetent to judge of the 
ability of men to perform the duties of mine foremen, 
because they have not had the mining experience them- 
selves that would enable them to render such a capable 
judgment. 

Only a short time ago, an instance of this came to my 
notice, when an operator turned down a first-grade mine 
foreman, because he thought he was a little high priced, 
and placed a man in charge of the mine that could not 
pass a foreman’s examination, paying him by the day 
the same as a common laborer, believing that he was 
saving money thereby. He has since learned to his sorrow 
that the higher priced man would have been the cheaper 
one to employ. The operator to whom I refer does not 
know the first principles of coal mining, and I consider 
it an outrage that a man of his type has the authority 
under the law to employ a man as foreman that, in his 
estimation, is qualified to fill that position. 
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Prior to the passage of the new law, the capability 
of candidates for the position of mine foreman was 
judged by an examining board composed of men that had 
spent nearly all their liv es in the mines and had served 
in nearly every capacity therein. The new law has 
rendered this standard of judgment of the capability of 
men for that position null and void. Moreover, the law 
has a decided tendency to decrease the number of efficient 
men who desire to be foremen. Its effect is to destroy 
the ambition of young men to qualify themselves for that 
position. 

Only a short time ago, I was talking to some young 
men and asked them if they were going to take the 
coming examination. Without exception, they replied: 
“No, what is the use? A man does not need a certificate 
now to be a mine foreman, and we are not going to waste 
our time in studying for a position when more money 
can be made at almost any job around the mine requiring 
less work and worry.” 

Another effect of the law is to reduce the mine fore- 
man’s wages, as there are plenty of men ready to take 
a mine foreman’s place for less money than he is 
receiving, simply in order to have the name of being a 
boss. The less a man knows, the lower the price he puts 
on his services. There are no doubt some men who do 
not hold a certificate and who are capable of managing 
a mine as well as many certified men, but this does not 
alter the fact that men are often employed as foremen 
who are wholly incompetent to fill that position, and 
generally an incompetent superintendent is responsible 
for his appointment. 


FIREBOSSES KEEN To OBSERVE DANGER 


Personally, I believe that every mine foreman should 
have had several years’ experience as a fireboss and 
assistant foreman, before he is capable of filling the 
higher position. A man may work in the mines for many 
years and yet not be as keen to observe existing dangers, 
as a man who has had a few years’ experience as fireboss 
and learned to be constantly on the watch for dangerous 
conditions. If anyone doubts this statement, let him ask 
some miner who has worked for several years in the mines, 
in regard to some danger that he passed on his way into 
the mine that morning—as for example, a door that stood 
open, a loose piece of rock on the traveling road, or an 
unprotected trolley wire hanging low—and the chances 
are ten to one that he will say that he noticed nothing. 

The practical test given to candidates in the examina- 
tion at the Bruceton mine, as described in Coal Age, 
Sept. 16, p. 461, proves this fact. The candidates for 
mine foremen’s certificates were there found to be much 
more observant of the dangerous conditions in that mine, 
than the candidates for fireboss certificates and assistant 
foremen. This was no doubt owing to their previous 
experience as firebosses and assistant foremen. 

I want to say that it stands to reason that a man who 
has the technical as well as the practical knowledge of 
mining is better qualified to fill a position as foreman 
in a mine than the man of practical experience only. 
In my opinion the effect of the new law is to set coal 
mining back to where it was a good many years ago, in 
respect to the safety of mines. 

I quite agree with a former correspondent who stated 
that the effect of the new law would be to knock out 
at least one-third of the certified foremen in Pennsylvania. 
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Companies will gradually employ uncertified men to fill 
the vacancies when certified men quit their places for 
some other position or occupation. This has occurred 
already in several instances, to my knowledge. I hope 
the question of certification of mine officials will be 
thoroughly discussed in Coal Age until some good is 
accomplished. OxtIver YOUNG. 
Nu-Mine, Penn. 
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Favors Unappreciated 

Letter No. 1—The editorial entitled “Too Slow with 
Their Favors,” Coal Age, Oct. 21, p. 680, suggested by 
the experience of General Manager Miller, of the Pitts- 
burgh Mining Co., as given in his statement published 
on page 676 of the same issue, deals with one of the most 
puzzling subjects in the negotiations between employers 
and the miners’ organization. If this difficulty was con- 
fined to sociological features, the situation would not be 
so serious; but, frequently, the opposition of the men to 
minor changes interferes with the economic operation 
of mines and often affects its safety. Laymen are not 
aware of the real situation, and coal operators are often 
unduly censured for not taking proper steps in the pro- 
tection of property and the lives of their employees. 

Last week Coal Age contained a review of the ie) 
tion existing at the mine of the Vandalia Coal Co., 
Indiana. The company had installed approved ae 
lamps that had been passed upon by the inspectors, and 
charged the miners for the use of the lamps an amount 
equal to what their expenses would be in maintaining 
the ordinary open lights. For some reason, as yet not 
satisfactorily explained, the miners objected to the use 
of the safety lamp, with the result that the mine had 
to be abandoned. 

The difficulty now seems to be that the miners do not 
wish to use anything but open lights in removing the 
machinery from the mine, and the company feels that 
it is not safe to enter the mine without safety lamps. 
Evidently the whole question hinges on the change of a 
precedent, because there are many mines all over the 
world that use safety lamps exclusively. Changes in 
working methods that in no way affect the earnings or 
the labor of the miners are often thus opposed without 
the assignment of any reason, as none can well be given. 

Recently, a mine in Kansas endeavored to work on the 
panel system, because a better recovery of coal could be 
obtained and a smaller number of entries would have 
to be kept up; but the attempt had to be abandoned, 
because the miners would not work under the system. 
In another mine it was proposed to change the road from 
the center to the rib of the room. At the same time 
the width of the rooms was to be changed so that the 
distance from the track center to the far rib would be 
no greater than it was when the road was in the center 
of the room. But this method could not be adopted, 
notwithstanding the fact that the change would have en- 
abled the miners to draw the pillars and make better 
wages while otherwise the pillars remain and are irre- 
trievably lost. 

The question may well be asked, What causes this hag- 
gling attitude of the miners? Is it the desire of the 
average miner to assume such an attitude, or is it the 
work of the overzealous official who desires to make a 
record for himself, fearing otherwise to lose his job. 

Chicago, Ill. Cart Sconouz. 
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Reward of Long Service 


There is a problem connected with the coal industry 
that has proved a difficult one in the career of many 
an able and faithful employee of a large corporation. I 
would like to describe the situation by assuming a case 
that illustrates clearly the condition in which more than 
one good man has found himself placed after years of 
faithful service in the company’s employ. . 

We will assume that the Fair Oaks Fuel Corporation 
is operating several mines located at different places, and 
it so happens that the superintendent of the plant at 
Dunbar has a position open for some man who possesses 
more than the average ability and capacity for handling 
men and getting results. After a careful canvass, he 
finds no one at the Dunbar plant whom he considers 
as being capable of filling the place. A consultation 
with the manager reveals the fact that there is an able 
and trusted man in charge of the Cedar plant, 100 mi. 
away, which is operated by the same company. 

The man in question, whom we will call “Dave,” proved 
by his long and faithful service that he is capable of 
filling the position. A few days later, Dave is notified 
that he will be transferred from the Cedar plant to the 
Dunbar plant, to take charge of an important develop- 
ment, and although well satisfied in his old place at Cedar, 
he accepts the proposition and moves to Dunbar, taking 
his family with him. Dave’s ability and experience 
enable him to fill the new position with entire satisfaction 
to the company and credit to himself. By his energy, 
the particular work of which he has charge is completed 
in less than the allotted time. 

Once more the man is notified that it will be necessary 
to give him a temporary place elsewhere, until the Dunbar 
proposition can be reorganized when it is expected that 
he will be given a good position at that plant. This 
time Dave is shifted to a less congenial place. The 
position is not one such as he would choose or warranted 
by his ability and experience. As a reasonable man, 
however, he willingly recognizes the exigencies of the 
case and accepts, temporarily, the lower position. 

Time wears on with little prospect of a change in 
his favor; and, although Dave accepted the last transfer 
with his usual grace and willingness, he has begun to 
wonder whether the time has not come for him to urge 
his own right to recognition when he finds that another 
man has been offered the position that he had been led 
to expect would be given to him when the organization 
was completed. The new man, it was plain to see, had 
not the same capacity for work, nor were his habits 
such as to recommend him for the place, which he 
had evidently secured through some connection in the 
management. 

In answer to an inquiry, it was explained to Dave 
that the position he now holds will eventually be a better 
position than the one that he had expected to obtain 
in the Dunbar plant. However, no one can blame Dave 
for reasoning that when that time comes, and his present 
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position has become one of value and prominence, some 
one else will be found to fill the place. 

Dave, at present, is the oldest man in continuous service 
of the company and, from his viewpoint, he is inclined 
to think that his service is not meeting with the reward 
it merits from the management. As a result, he is very 
seriously considering a change that will take him out 
from the employ of the company he has served for so 
many years. 

I would like to ask the practical readers of Coal Age 
the following question: If you were placed in Dave’s 
position and had his ability and experience, what would 
you do under the circumstances I have described? Would 
you stay with the old company and run your chances with 
the other men, or would you go elsewhere and take a 
chance with another company ? DEr. 

Allport, Penn. 





This is certainly a good practical question for Coal 
Age readers to answer, and we leave this inquiry in their 
hands, hoping for its thorough discussion. As has been 
remarked, the circumstances described are of common 
occurrence in the ever varying developments of the coal 
industry, in every branch of the work. Let us have the 
experiences of men who have passed through the mill. 
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Electricity amd Brittle Rails 


One frequently hears the remark made around the 
mines that the return electric current has a hardening 
or crystallizing effect on the rails when these are used 
to convey the current back to the generator at the power 
plant. It is claimed that when a rail return is employed, 
the rails become so brittle that they are often broken 
when an attempt is made to bend them to fit a curve, 
or to straighten a curved rail. If this is a fact, it would 
be interesting to know the reason for this brittleness. 
Also, kindly give the coefficient of friction of manganese 
steel on ordinary steel rails. MINING ENGINEER. 

Scranton, Penn. 





As stated in the reply to an inquiry in regard to 
annealing brittle rails, Coal Age, Oct. 7%, p. 613, the 
brittleness of the rails is not caused by the electric 
current, but is due to a crystallization taking place in 
the iron, owing to the constant pounding of the wheels 
on the rails. The electric current would rather have 
a tendency to overcome the effects of crystallization and 
render the rails less brittle through a possible magnetiza- 
tion of the metal. Brittle rails should be heated and 
allowed to cool before any attempt is made to bend or 
straighten them. 

We have no information in regard to the exact coeffi- 
cient of sliding friction of manganese steel on ordinary 
steel rails. However, this cannot greatly differ from 
the coefficient commonly given for steel on steel, which 
is 0.242, making the friction developed slightly less than 
one-quarter of the normal pressure. 
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British Columbia Kxamination, 
First Class, May 30, 19106 


(Questions Answered by Request) 


Ques.—If the workings in a seam of coal 5 ft. in 
thickness approached an extensive waste containing water 
with a head of 60 yd., describe and show by sketches how 
you would tap the water and make the necessary -arrange- 
ments for its inflow not to exceed the capacity of the 
pumps. 

Ans.—The pressure corresponding to a head of 60 yd., 
or 180 ft., is 180 K 0.434 = 178.12 lb. per sq.in., or 
552 tons per sq.ft. The total pressure on the coal at 
the face of a heading 8 ft. wide by 5 ft. high would 
then be 5 X 8 X 554 = 225 tons. It is not possible, 
however, to calculate the thickness of a coal barrier 
to withstand this pressure. While the bituminous-mine 
law of Pennsylvania requires a thickness of barrier pillar 
equal to 1 ft. for each 114 ft. head, anthracite practice 
has adopted the rule of multiplying the thickness of the 
seam in feet by 1 per cent. of the head plus 5, which 
gives, in this case, 5(0.01 &K 180 + 5) = 34 ft. These 
rules, however, apply only to a considerable extent of 
barrier pillar. Where a single heading is approaching 
old workings, the Pennsylvania law requires that the 
width of the heading shall not exceed 10 ft. and that 
one or more drillholes be kept 12 ft. in advance of the face. 

As shown in the accompanying sketch, for the purpose 
of tapping the water from abandoned workings, under 
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ELEVATION AND PLAN SHOWING PIPE TO TAP WATER 


a head of 180 ft., it would be well to keep a 20-ft. hole 
in advance of the face of the heading so as to provide 
for'this thickness of pillar. When the water is struck, 
a wooden plug should be driven in the mouth of the 
hole to stop the flow until a pipe can be inserted and 
made fast by bracing it with a timber frame, as shown 
in the sketch. The pipe is provided with a good valve 
by which the flow of water can be controlled, as desired. 
Ques.—A certain thick seam of coal is very lable to 
spontaneous combustion. How would you work it? 
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Ans.—In the absence of further data, this question can 
only be answered in a general way. Every effort must 
be made to extract the coal in a manner that will prevent 
a squeeze or creep extending over the workings, crushing 
the coal and making its complete extraction practically 
impossible. In that case the coal abandoned in the waste 
would cause trouble by its spontaneous ignition. Also, 
in the working of seams lable to spontaneous combustion, 
care must be taken to load out all the fine coal and 
slack, instead of allowing this to be stored in the waste. 
The workings must be thoroughly ventilated, and places 
that have been worked out and abandoned should either 
be ventilated and inspected carefully at regular intervals 
or sealed by air-tight stoppings. 

The method of working a thick seam of coal, under 
these conditions, can only be determined from an inti- 
mate knowledge of the character of the coal, the thickness 
and inclination of the seam, the nature of the overlying 
and underlying strata, depth of cover, presence of gas, 
water and fault lines in the formation. The seam may 
have to be worked in two or more benches, the nature 
of which will determine the order of their extraction. 
It may be necessary to adopt the panel system of mining 
or to work the coal longwall, according to the prevailing 
conditions in the seam and the adjacent strata. At times 
it might be best to employ the pillar-and-stall method of 
working, which consists in driving narrow stalls up a 
distance of 75 or 100 yd. and working back the wide 
pillars separating the stalls, each as a single breast on 
the retreating plan. The conditions alone will determine 
which of these systems is preferable. 

Ques.—(a) What do you consider should be the factor 
of safety for haulage and winding ropes? (b) What 
size round steel-wire rope for winding would you use for 
a load of 6 tons? (c) What are your views as to re- 
capping the rope and the length of time a rope should 
be used? 

Ans.—(a) In hoisting practice it has been customary 
to use a factor of safety varying from 5 to 10, depending 
on the depth and character of the hoist, when deter- 
mining the size of hoisting rope to be used. Under ordi- 
nary conditions, and for depths not exceeding 100 yd., 
a factor of safety of 5 is commonly used. For haulage 
on steep slopes more than 100 yd. in length, a greater 
factor should be used, owing to the increased wear of 
the rope and the greater damage that would result from 
its breaking. 

(b) For a total safe working load of 6 tons including 
friction and using a factor of safety of 5, the diameter 
of a cast-steel, 6-strand, 19-wire hoisting rope should be 
a VES Ye 0877, say Ye in. 

(c) Hoisting ropes should be recapped at regular in- 
tervals, varying from 3 to 6 months, depending on the 
conditions of use. All ropes should be inspected carefully 
each day. The life of a rope will be determined by such 
thorough inspection and the conditions under which it is 
used, especially the corrosive action of the mine water. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Hearings in what are known as the Lake Cargo 
Coal Rate cases were continued throughout last 
week before the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which is attempting to gather the facts upon 
which to determine the relative rates from the 
various coal fields in Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia to the Lake ports. The hearings 
were held before Commissioner Clements and 
Examiner Marshall of the Commission. 

One of the first events of the hearings was the 
admission as evidence of all the contracts be- 
tween the Norfolk & Western and a coal com- 
pany in the Pocahontas district, the bonds of 
which it has guaranteed and on which it has 
paid hundreds of thousands of dollars as interest, 
the contracts between that carrier and the Penn- 
sylvania R.R., on the one hand, and the guaran- 
teeing of the contracts between the Norfolk & 
Western and the coal company, and the contract 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. with the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

These contracts were called for by Francis B. 


James, who represents some of the West Vir- 
ginia coal operators. Commissioner Clements 
ruled upon the admissibility of the evidence. 


It is understood that the object in introducing the 
contract between the Pittsburgh Coal Co. and the 
steel company was to show that if the coal com- 
pany has not been increasing its business as 
rapidly as its West Virginia competitors, there 
is some reason for it other than the rail rates. 
The purpose in having the contracts between 
the railroad companies and the Pocahontas dis- 
trict company put into the record was to show 
the interest the carriers have in that field other 
than that of carriers. 

Most of the arguments were confined to objec- 
tions made by the carriers to exhibits offered 
by Z. T. Vinson, attorney for one section of the 
West Virginia operators, showing their cost of 
production. The object in showing the cost of 
production was to prove to the Commission that 
much of the Lake cargo coal is not sold by the 
West Virginia operators at or below the cost of 
producing it, so as to enable them to keep their 
mines producing coal upon which they can ob- 
tain a profit. It was also intended to show that 
any advance in rates means the elimination 
of West Virginia mines from the Lake ecargo-coal 
market. Mr. Vinson said he proposed to show 
that the Pennsylvania and Ohio operators, who 
are trying to have the differential of 25c. in- 
ereased to 40c., are losing their competitive 
place, not because the differential is no greater 


than 25¢c., but because the West Virginia mine 
labor is more efficient than that in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. 


“A West Virginia miner produces 1,000 tons 
of coal while the Ohio miner produces a little 
more than 700 tons,’ said Mr. Vinson. ‘The 
inefficiency of the Ohio and Pennsylvania min- 
ers more than accounts for the advantage the 
Ohio and Pennsylvania operators say we have 
over them. I do not want to go into the question 
of the relative efficiency of the union and non- 
union miner. The facts I am stating are taken 
from the reports of the Geological Survey and 
those figures should be taken as prima facie.” 

The admissibility of the testimony offered by 
Mr. Vinson was attacked by E. J. McVann, who 
said he and his associates had deduced from the 
reports of the Commission in other cases that 
such testimony could not be admitted. Others 
who attacked the testimony were C. M. Johnson, 
Frank Lyon and T. S. Hogsett, representing 
shippers other than those represented by Mr. Vin- 
son and R. Walton Moore and W. S. Bronson 
for the carriers. Mr. Moore said it would be a 
wide door that would be opened if the testimony 
should be brought in. Commissioner Clements 
took the objections under consideration and ruled 
in substance as follows: 

1. Figures showing the cost of producing coal 
in West Virginia or any other field are not direct- 
ly relevant to the question as to what would be 
a nS rate on Lake cargo or commercial 
coal, 

2. The railroads must furnish figures showing 
the cost of the service they render in carrying 
coal to be transshipped by the Great Lakes or 
in taking it to destinations in Central Freight 
Association territory, where it is used for both 
domestic and steam fuel. 

3. Exhibits showing labor efficiency in the 
various fields would not be relevant except pos- 
sibly in rebuttal to testimony offered by the rail- 
roads showing a large movement of coal from one 
district and a comparatively small one in another, 
due, as they might maintain, to a maladjustment 
of rates. 

Attorney James asked the railroads to produce 
statistics as to cost. He inquired of Mr. Bronson, 
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who had charge of the case for the carriers, 
whether the statistics had been prepared. Mr. 
Bronson said they had not because the carriers 
did not deem them such as should be furnished 
by the carriers. Commissioner Clements at the 
end of a considerable colloquy asked Mr. Bronson 
upon what the Commission would base its decision 
if the carriers asking permission to advance 
rates had not furnished any facts showing the 
necessity for advances. One of the facts, it was 
suggested, would be figures showing how much 
it costs the railroads to perform the service. 

Arthur Hale, as a witness for the Fairmount 
coal operators, offered what the attorneys and 
witnesses in the case called ‘“‘canned’”’ testimony. 
He placed in the record a series of questions and 
answers and swore that that is what he would 
say in answer to questions that would be | pro- 
pounded to him by his attorney if he were to 
remain on the stand for the time necessary for 
the lawyer to ask the questions and for him to 
answer them. He furnished copies of the ques- 
tions and answers so that all concerned may 
study them at leisure and then conduct their 
cross-examination at some future day. Other 
witnesses who testified were Frank B. Davis, the 
statistician for the Ohio Coal Traffic Association ; 
Examiner W. VY. King, who identified exhibits 
placed in the record in the Commission’s inquiry 
in the ore-rate case; W. J. McGee, a salesman 
of Lake cargo coal, and Frank Collins, repre- 
senting the Island Creek Sales Co. E. E. Wil- 
liamson testified as to the history of Lake cargo 
coal rates. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


In an opinion to the State Bureau of Statistics 
of the Department of Labor and Industry, Deputy 
Attorney General Kuhn holds that an amount 
of money adjudged to be due as compensation 
for injury can be considered as part of an estate. 
The question arose in the case of a Somerset 
County miner who died the day after an agree- 
ment had been made by the State Insurance 
Fund to pay him a lump sum as compensation 
for an injury received while working for a coal 
company several months before. The compen- 
sation was paid after the man’s death. It is 
held that the agreement established the relation 
of debtor and creditor, and the amount paid 
could have been disposed of by will. Therefore 
the compensation is payable to legal representa- 
tives or heirs of the deceased and the question 
of an escheat is held not to be pertinent. 


Closer Supervision Is Secured 


A new plan whereby closer supervision of the 
mines is obtained, together with added safety, 
is being introduced in the collieries of the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. in 
the anthracite region. The system has been put 


into effect at the Woodward colliery at Kingston, 


and at a number of mines in the vicinity of 
Scranton. 

Heretofore, under this big company, firebosses 
and patrolmen have been patrolling practically 
the same beats in all of the mines. By the new 
plan, the mine is marked off into sections, and 
one fireboss or section foreman is placed in 
charge. This means closer supervision, and also 
added safety for the reason that one man has 
only one section to look after and he ean do 
this work much more efficiently than heretofore. 

Under the old system, which is still in use in 
several of the company’s collieries, but which 
will soon give way to the more modern plan, 
firebosses came to work at 3:30 o’clock in the 
morning, getting through their inspection at about 
6:30 o’clock. 

Now the section foreman need not get on 
the job until 6 o’clock, and remains at his work 
for one shift. In this way there is always a 
foreman on the job. Owing to the elimination 
of the old position of patrolmen, many of these 
men have gone back to mining, obtaining positions 
with the company. The firebosses in almost 
every instance were given the preference in the 
appointments for section foremen, 

The sections in the mine, which a foreman is 
to oversee, are being made uniform in size, so 
that one foreman will not have to do more work 
than another. Closer supervision of the work 
and added safety are said to be the reasons for 
the change. 


Suit Should be Brought in Pennsylvania 


The lower courts have granted a temporary in- 
junction to the Pennsylvania Coal Co., restrain- 
ing Steve Bires, of Throop, from making any 
further moves in his suit against the coal com- 
pany, which is before the Supreme Court of the 
State of New York. The bill will come up for 
hearing on Noy. 11. 

In the bill, the company alleges that Bires, who 
was injured in the mine of the company in 
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March, 1915, brought suit to recover damages in 
September, 1916, in the New York State Supreme 
Court. The company further alleges that Bires 
is a resident of Throop and that the case should 
be tried in Lackawanna County. The bill sets 
forth that the company is required to make 
answer to this suit, and that as yet Bires has 
not filed a statement of his injuries, also that the 
company will be put to considerable expense in 
being forced to fight the suit in New York state. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Edwardsviile—A number of changes are being 
made in the executive force of the Woodward 
colliery, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co. and some of the men are being 
transferred to other workings, while the large 
storehouse near the breaker will be utilized for a 
power house, generators being installed to fur- 
nish light and power for that vicinity. 


Drifton—Entombed by a fall of rock in the 
operations of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., John 
Oyster and Dominick Ferdinand, miners, dug 
their way to safety within two hours on Oct. 
23. They met rescuers working to reach them. 


Wanamine—The Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co. has made extensive repairs to its colliery 
No. 18, and’ the people of the vicinity can boast 
of having one of the most uptodate collieries 
in the anthracite region. All the old buildings, 
together with the breaker, have been razed and 
in their place brick, concrete and steel buildings 
have been erected. All the buildings of the col- 
liery are fireproof. 


Port Clinton—The boating season on the Schuyl- 

kill Canal, opening this year in October instead 
of April, because of the culm-choked channels 
and flood damages, will continue until the canal 
freezes up, instead of ending on Noy. 1, Hun- 
dreds of tons of coal are being loaded here 
every day for canal shipment to Tidewater at 
Philadelphia. Repairs and other work on the 
canal this year cost $20,000. 


Bituminous 


Pittsburgh—Bituminous coal reached $4.25 a 
ton at the mines on Oct. 23, $2.65 a ton 
higher than the customary price, and _ prob- 
ably the highest it ever commanded up to that 
time. Sales agents of some of the more im- 
portant companies say there is little coal avail- 
able, even at this price, as the mines generally 
operate on contracts which they are now finding 
difficulty in filling, owing to the car shortage. 
The railroads, it is said, can furnish no more 
than a four hours’ supply of cars, while manu- 
facturing plants are operating full time, and in 
some instances were working 24 hr. per day. 
Some piants already have been compelled to close 
down because of fuel shortage, but the larger com- 
panies have, up to the present, been able to 
operate. 


Somerset—Suit has been filed by heirs of the 
late Isaac Ripple, asking $20,000 damages from 
the John Lochrie Coal Co., for triple value of the 
coal alleged to have been taken illegally from be- 
neath the Ripple properties and for damages ~ 
alleged to have been caused through subsidence 
and otherwise. It is charged that in addition 
to taking out coal without payment and causing 
surface subsidence the defendant cut through 
the coal of the plaintiff into an abandoned pri- 
vate mine on the Ripple estate, thereby draining 
the Lochrie workings through the Ripple prop- 
erty and fouling a stream so as to make it unfit 
for agricultural use. ; 


Marianna—The entire holdings of the Union 
Coal and Coke Co. in this vicinity have been sold 
to the Midvale Steel and Ordinance Co., it has 
been announced. The purchase price is not 
stated, but it was understood to have been about — 
$4,000,000. The holdings include 5,200 acres 
of coal land, also three shafts, two of which have 
been idle for some time, but operations will be 
resumed within a few weeks. It is understood 
that the steel company intends to use the output 
of the mine for its own plant. Many improve- 
ments will be made, and 85 of the 160 coke ovens 
ee have been shut down for some time will be 

own in. 


Cassandra—J. Blair Kennerly, of Philadelphia, 
who has recently purchased a number of mines 
in western Pennsylvania, has closed a deal for 
the William Leap mine here. The consideration 
is in the neighborhood of $50,000. 


Uniontown—A deal was recently closed whereby 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. obtained the right-of- 
way across the farm of John A, Guiler, at Morrell, 
for the construction of a concrete drainage ditch 
to carry water which now seeps into old workings, 
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and eventually finds its way into the Leisen- 
ring mine. The idea is to build a long concrete 
trench to take care of surface drainage after heavy 
rains. Under present conditions this water fin- 
ally finds its way into the Leisenring mine, and 
after a heavy rain the pumps have a hard time 
to keep the mine from being flooded. 


Brownsville--The Fredericktown Coal and Coke 
Co. is making improvements at its plant, which 
will cost approximately $10,000. These include 
extending the railroad tipple a distance of 200 
ft. to the river. When this work is completed 
the company will be able to ship coal either 
by rail or water. <A scarcity of labor makes the 
completion of the work uncertain. Contractors 
are paying high wages, but are unable to hold 
men. 


Officials of the Diamond Coal and Coke Co. 
in a conference recently held, decided to re- 
sume operations at the Diamond mine, which 
was recently destroyed by fire as soon as the 
necessary reconstruction work can be completed. 
The various structures that were burned, includ- 
ing the railroad and river tipples, boiler house, 
engine house and electric plant will be rebuilt, 
and work of clearing away the débris was started 
immediately. In addition to the various struc- 
tures described, entailing a loss of approximately 
$25,000, five coal barges with 45,000 bu. of coal, 
85 mine cars, 50,000 ties and 50,000 posts, three 
dynamos, three boilers and several barrels of 
oil stored in the electric plant were consumed. 


Johnstown—The operators in the Somerset 
County field recently announced a wage increase 
affecting all miners and day laborers. The in- 
crease for labor amounts to 25c. per day and that 
for mining 7c. per ton. The rate for pick mining 
is thus made 65c. 


Charleroi—Plans are gradually being evolved 
for the opening of the Warner-Leonard coal tract 
located chiefly at what is known as the Melenyzer 
place, on the road between Charleroi and Bentley- 
ville. The first operation will probably be at the 
old Maxwell mine across Maple Creek from Lin- 
coln Avenue extension. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Twenty-six persons were killed in 
mine accidents in the State of West Virginia dur- 
ing the month of September, 1916. Of this num- 
ber 15 were Americans and 11 foreigners. Twenty- 
three of the 26 were killed inside the coal mines 
and three outside. McDowell County headed the 
list with a total of 8 miners killed. Other counties 
were as follows: Fayette, 4; Raleigh, 4; Marion, 
1; Clay, 2; Mingo, 1; Kanawha, 1; Preston, 1; 
Putnam, 1; Brooke, 1; Mercer, 1, and Taylor, 1. 
The majority of accidents resulted from falis of 
roof and coal, while mine cars came next, being 
responsible for the death of 6 men, 

The Dry Branch Coal Co. recently filed a com- 
plaint with the Public Service Commission, seek- 
ing to have the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. Co. 
prohibited from constructing a switch from a new 
branch line of the road up Wet Branch to Cabin 
Creek, to intersect with the main line at a 
point directly in front of the tipple of the Dry 
Branch Coal Co. It is claimed that such an in- 
tersection would create dangerous conditions for 
the men working about the tipple. 

West Virginia coal operators have been informed 
that the loss of Italian miners is due to advices 
to these men from Italian Consuls to work with 
companies , manufacturing munitions for the En- 
tente Allies. A great many Italians haye left 
West Virginia during the past few weeks, and 
but few took occasion to explain the reason for 
their departure. 

It is stated that the mining towns along Cabin 
Creek and Coal River, which were devastated 
by the flood of Aug. 9, are gradually returning 
to their normal activity. The dwelling houses 
and business blocks that were wrecked by the 
flood are rapidly being replaced by new and 
modern buildings. Some of the towns along the 
ereek will have more dwelling houses than they 
had before the flood. This is taken as an indi- 
cation that the coal companies will employ more 
men than formerly. 

MARYLAND 


Cumberland—The cval miners of the Georges 
Creek region were recently granted a voluntary 
increase of 7c. per ton. The new rate will be 75e. 
Laborers were granted an increase of 25c. per day. 


ALABAMA 


Bessemer—Slope No. 1 of the Tennessee Coal, 
Iron and Railroad Co., at Readers, was recently 
opened for work. Work was also started on the 
eementing of Slope No. 6, which has been closed 
for these repairs. The men who have been work- 
ing in No. 6 have been transferred to No. 1. 
The depth of No. 6 Slope is about 2,400 ft. and 
it is not known whether the slope will be lined 
for the entire length or not. All mines at Read- 
ers are working a large force of men on full 
time. > 

Birmingham—Ten white men and six negroes 
met death in the mines of the Roden Coal Co. 
in Bibb County on Oct. 22, as the result of a gas 
explosion. Nine of the white men, were killed 
by the explosion and the tenth was a member of 
the rescue party and was overcome by the gas 
fumes and fell from a ladder, breaking his neck. 
Ai, the time of the explosion the men were en- 
gaged in the installation of electrical equipment 
in the mine, and out of a total of 17, one white 
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man escaped, but was seriously burned. The 
list of white men included the master mechanic, 
chief electrician and boss driver. The explo- 
sion was so severe that it cracked the concrete 
retaining walls at the mine entrance and com- 
pletely destroyed the ventilating system inside the 
mine. 


KENTUCKY 


Hazard—Perhaps no field in eastern Kentucky 
is now running every day in the week except 
the Perry County field around this city. As a re- 
sult operators have only cut night shifts, with 
the day work going on uninterruptedly. 


Fleming—The Elk Horn Mining Corporation 
in its Fleming, Haymond and Hemphill plants, 
averages from one to two days a week idle because 
of the shortage of cars. Smaller operations in 
the Boone’s Fork field are averaging generally 
two days a week. Railroads, however, promise 
an improvement over present conditions, 


OHIO 


Dixie—The Upson Coal and Mining Co. has 
erected a club-house for its miners, placing it 
at their disposal under the control of a com- 
mittee of five, who will serve as a governing 
board. 

McArthur—Interests connected with the Central 
West Coal Co., of Columbus, Ohio, are said 
to have organized a new compeny, with a capital 
stock of $50,000, fo take over and operate a 
mine near Starr, Ohio. 


West Point—The Kirk-Dunn Coal Co. recently 
let contracts for the construction of upwards of 
25 new 4- and 5-room cottages that it hopes to 
have ready for occupancy before snow flies. 
More than that the village is to have electric 
lighting furnished by the Youghiogheny & Ohio 
Coal Co. 

Columbus—The car shortage in Ohio and ad- 
joining states has reached such a point as_ to 
cause two separate official investigations. The 
first investigation has been started by the Ohio 
Utilities Commission and is under the direct 
charge of L. K. Langdon. The announcement was 
made that the entire force of inspectors, seven in 
all, aided by experts will have charge of the com- 
mission’s investigation. They will be sent through 
the state to discover whether empty cars are idle 
on sidings as is charged by some coal operators. 
Secretary Armstrong of the Commission announced 
that that body had been investigating quietly for 
some time and conditions so far had not war- 
ranted action by the Commission, Ohio operators 
and railroad officials will also participate in the 
investigation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission which will be held at Louisville, covering 
the Middle West. This investigation is scheduled 
to start Nov. 3, under Commissioner C. C. 
McChord. The shortage has brought to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a deluge of com- 
plaints from shippers in every line, but more 
especially coal. 

Bellaire—Local coal mines are losing more time 
than usual because of the car shortage. The rail 
and river mine No. 1 was recently idle two con- 
secutive days. For this reason a number of the 
mines in this vicinity are losing two or three 
days per week. 

INDIANA 


Clinton—Some of the mines of the Miami and 
Jacksonville Coal Co. at Clinton were recently 
closed because the companies operating them 
failed to retain dues from the wages of the 
mine employees for the benefit of miners who 
struck at Duggar, Ind. The company agreed to 
make the checkoff at the next payday. 


ILLINOIS 


Peoria—A Chicago corporation, the name of 
which is withheld, has secured an option on_all 
the coal underlying the Tripp farm in East 
Peoria. Engineers have started work on this 
property preparatory to establishing a new col- 
liery. The new plant, if the option is closed, 
will be in the Coal Creek Valley, accessible by 
both Lake Erie and Peoria & Pekin Union Ry. 
The concern is said to be contemplating a plant 
capable of producing 2,000 tons per day. 


Witt—It is announced that the old mine here, 
known as No. 14, which has been closed for three 
years and in the hands of a receiver, will be 
reopened soon if Theo. C. Keller, of Chicago, the 
receiver, succeeds in contracting with the Big 
Four R.R. for 33 carloads of coal a day from the 
two Witt mines. A petition was recently circu- 
lated in Witt and Hillsboro for subscriptions to 
aid in putting the mine in shape for reopening, 
but nothing came of it then. Inspection of the 
mine has shown that it is in better condition than 
was supposed. 


Pekin—The annual report of Charles Martin, 
county mine inspector for Tazewell County, shows 
that the total production of coal was 310,082 tons, 
a decrease of 13,550 tons from the previous year, 
when 323,632 tons were mined. There are 475 
men employed underground. Two new mines were 
opened at East Peoria. The mine of the Pekin 
Coal Co. was abandoned. There were no fatal 
accidents during the year. ‘ 

Carlinville—Testimony given by certain miners 
in a damage suit of Valerian Simpkus against 
the Superior Coal Co. is being transcribed at the 
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request of officers of the miners union who are 
making an investigation to find out if any of the 
miners perjured themselves in their testimony. 
Simpkus obtained a verdict of $5,250 for alleged 
injuries. 

Springfield—Studies made: by the Illinois State 
Geological Survey, in codperation with the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines and the department of mining 
engineering of the University of Illinois, indicate 
that in Franklin, Williamson and Jefferson Coun- 
ties alone there was originally 8,732,000,000 tons 
of coal, of which only 206,000,000 tons, or 2.35 
per cent., has been mined. The amount of coal 
represented by 8,000,000,000 tons, it is pointed 
out, is equivalent to the total production of the 
United States to the end of 1910. At the present 
rate of production and with the present proportion 
of recovery, this volume of coal would supply 
Illinois for about 80 years. It is not thought that 
there is nearly as much coal available in the other 
beds as in the counties named. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Wilton—That the lignite mines in this section 
and western North Dakota generally will be called 
upon to furnish a greater quantity of fuel than 
ever before because of the recognized possibility 
of a coal shortage, is the belief of mine owners 
here. Already large orders have been placed, 
and the force of miners is being rapidly increased 
to meet the constantly growing demand for fuel. 
The fact that the head-of-the-Lakes coal supply 
appears low, gives rise to the belief that the lig- 
nite industry will see a real boom shortly. 


TEXAS 


Gainesville—A bed of lignite, 6 ft. in thickness 
and of unknown area, has been discovered on 
Blocker Creek, in Cooke County, about 12 mi. 
southwest of Gainesville. The discovery was made 
by some oil men prospecting in that section. A 
company is being organized here for the purpose 
of developing the deposit. 


Austin—At a meting of the state mining board 
held here recently a committee consisting of <A. 
8. Master, of Thurber, William Wimberly, of 
Newcastle and W. K. Gordon, of Thurber, was 
appointed to frame bills desired by the coal 
miners of Texas for introduction at the forth- 
coming session of the Texas legislature. State 
Mine Inspector B. S. Gentry made his semiannual 


report, showing 18 bituminous coal mines and 
32 lignite mines in operation in this. state. 
Five new lignite mines were opened during 


the period covered by the report, two in Wood 
County and one each in Bastrop, Hopkins and 
Milam counties. No new bituminous mines were 
opened, but two bituminous mines that had been 
in operation were closed. Three lignite mines 
were also closed during this time. 
WASHINGTON 

Cle Elum—The Independent Coal and Coke Co. 
has just shipped its first car of coal. Charles E. 
Jones is manager. <A rock slope 700 ft. long has 
been completed and equipped with a single track 
tramway. The cars will be operated by steam. 
Five grades of coal are made in addition to the 
regular mine run. The coal is of high grade and 
the mine has a capacity of 1,000 tons per day. 
; Snoqualmie—The crew of the King Coal Co. has 
just been increased by a force of 150 men: and 
more are being added marking increased develop- 
ment at this property. 
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George Watkin Evans has returned to his 
Seattle office from a two-months’ trip to Alaska. 


J. E. Anderson has been appointed supervising 
inspector for the Associated Companies, which 
position he will hold in addition to representing 
the Associated Companies as senior inspector in 
the Middle West. 

L. H. DeVore, of Bellaire, Ohio, formerly deputy 
state mine inspector for that district, has been 
made superintendent of the Pipe Creek mine of 
the Johnson Coal Co. He has already taken up 
his new duties. 

John J. McCarthy, former employee of the H. 
C. Frick Coke Co., has been made general manager 
of the Buckhannon River Coal Co. with head- 
quarters at Adrian, W. Va. All of the company’s 
operations are located in the Buckhannon district 
on the Coal and Coke Ry., and comprise about 
5,600 acres of coal. 


R. J. Montgomery, general sales agent of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., was 
elected a vice-president of the company, as was 
W. G. Brown, formerly secretary, on Oct. 26. 
Mr. Montgomery has been connected with the Coal 
and Iron company 36 years. Mr. Brown has been 
a nominal vice-president of the Coal and Iron 
ecmpany for several years. All appointments 
made on the date mentioned took effect im- 
mediately. 
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Henry P. Snyder, publisher of the Connellsville 
“Courier,” and widely known throughout the 
country as a Statistician of the coke industry, 
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died recently after an illness of several years. 
Mr. Snyder was 50 years old at the time of his 
death. 

Edward W. Morgan, aged 41, of Scranton, Penn., 
was recently killed by a coal train in the Keyser 
Valley yards of the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western R.R. At the time of his death he was 
on his way to Storrs No. 3 mine, in North 
Scranton, where he was employed as fireboss. 


John Henry Schreibner, 71 years old, for 30 
years president of the Springfield Co-Operative 
Coal Co., Springfield, Ill., died recently at St. 
John’s Hospital in that city from injuries received 
a short time before at the company’s mine. He 
was feeding a conveyor at the top of the shaft. 
He missed his step and was caught in the flight 
of the conveyor, which crushed his left leg and 
threw him insensible to the ground. Mr. Schreib- 
ner was born in Germany and came to this coun- 
try in 1868. Two years later he moved to Spring- 
field and lived there ever since. He had been 
associated with the company since its shaft was 
sunk in 1875. 
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Louisville, Ky.—The Woolridge-Jellico Coal Co. 
of Louisville has decreased its capital from 
$300,000 to $60,000. 

Wheeling, W. Va.—The Pennsylvania R.R. has 
announced that it will build a spur 12 mi. 
in length northwest of Wheeling, which will tap 


a rich manufacturing and coal-producing terri- 
tory. 
Philadelphia, Penn.—In order to accommodate 


an increased output, the Hirsch Electric Mine 
Lamp Co. has removed to enlarged quarters in 
the Wright Building at 2535-2545 Broad St., 
Philadelphia. 

Easton, Penn.—A local chemical plant it is said 
is receiving large quantities of coal dirt from the 
Hazleton region, being principally that portion of 
the earth immediately overlying the coal beds and 
is using it in the manufacture of a base for paint. 


Columbus, Ohio—The big advance in the price 
of coal has made it necessary to stop operations 
at the state brick plant at Junction City, Ohio. 
The plant is operated by means of convict labor 
and its product consists mostly of paving blocks. 


Curwensville, Penn.—A new coal company is 
being organized, the members of the firm being 
Gus Wolf, Jr., James Edmiston and A. H. Ander- 
son. This company has leased 50 acres of coal 
land near Kerrmoor, near the New York Central 
R.R. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—It was officially announced 
recently that the readjustment plan of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co. has been a success, and has now 
been formally declared operative. New stock will 
probably be ready for issue to the stockholders 
within 60 days. : 

Coalport, Penn.—Announcement was made on 
Oct. 26 that the Emmons Coal Co. has largely 
increased its interests by the purchase of the 
small mine, known as the Oakland. The new 
acquisition, it is announced, will largely increase 
the output of the company. 


Shenandoah, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co. is taking a census of all 
mine cars at the colliery. When this is com- 
pleted many new cars will be built, so that the 
miners can have all the cars they need. This is 
done in order to increase the coal production. 


St. Louis, Mo.—M. J. Ferguson, mining engi- 
noeer of the Central Coal and Coke Co., of Topeka, 
Kan., announces that $30,000 worth of machinery 
has been purchased to develop coal deposits 
on the Swift property near Paris, Mo. A spur 
is to be built from the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas line to the property. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Randolph-Means Co. has 
undertaken the electrification of the mines of the 
Virginia-Buffalo Coal Co., the Amherst Coal Co. 
and the Lundale Coal Co. in the Logan coal field 
of West Virginia. All of the above companies 
will use central-station power and the most 
modern equipment will be installed throughout. 


Charleston, W. Va.—More than 490,000 tons 
of coal were shipped by the Virginia Railway Co. 
during the month of August, and 445,000 tons 
during July. The statement given out also shows 
that the Norfolk & Western Ry. handled about 
3,000,000 tons of coal during the month of July 
and 116,065 tons of coke. 


Mobile, Ala.—The Louisville & Nashville R.R. 
has begun to assemble material for the rebuilding 
of its coal docks on the east side of the Mobile 
River. Piling is being driven, and the work will 
be pushed for the winter season. The docks will 
be equipped with electric hoists and other appli- 
ances of a modern type. 

Toledo, Ohio—For the first time since coal 
mining was started in central Illinois, mine own- 
ers say that hundreds of cars of coal are being 
shipped from that district to Toledo and other 
Ohio points to relieve what operators here de- 
clare is a coal famine in the Ohio field. Spring- 
field coal is generally sent to Chicago and North- 
crn points. 

Comfort, W. Va.—Harry P. Jones & Sons Co., 
recently closed a lease for 1.104 acres of coal 
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land on Big Coal River, near Seth, W. Va. Work 
on side tracks, mine openings, tipples, houses, 
store and club house was immediately started, 
and many houses are now completed and more 
are under construction, while coal is already 
being shipped. 


Nesquehoning, Penn.—The plans of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. to erect 250 houses 
for the men working on stripping operations near 
Flickersville, Penn., have been temporarily post- 
poned, owing to objections made by the owners 
of the land. The company is looking for a 
new site upon which a village for 900 inhabitants 
will be erected. 


Columbus, Ohio—As an example of the extent to 
which some shippers have been driven in secur- 
ing steam stocks, the announcement is made 
that two slack piles, owned by the Sunday Creek 
Coal Co., some parts of which are 30 years old, 
have been sold recently for shipment as steam 
fuel. The two piles contain approximately 
100,000 tons each, 


Louisville, Ky.—A total of about 20 barges of 
coal have been received recently at Louisville 
from West Virginia points, by dealers here, enough 
to help out to some extent but not enough to 
affect the retail price, especially since the river 
is falling again at points from Louisville up. 
One tow of 40 barges and several coal boats 
grounded at Portsmouth. 


Reading, Penn.—The anthracite trade of the 
Reading R.R. is booming, and an average of 1,600 
cars are now being loaded at the mines daily 
except Sunday. The mild weather which has pre- 
vailed thus far has favored the coal companies, 
and enabled them to catch up somewhat with their 
The demand from the West and New 
England continues heavy. 


Charleston, W. Va.—A certificate of incorpora- 
tion was recently issued to the J. E. Long Coai 
Mining Co. of Clarksburg. This company will 
operate in the Clark District of Harrison County. 
The authorized capital is $5,000 and the in- 
corporators are John A. Washington, Sydney Britt, 
H. B. Cooper, Donald Maffet and Merle Steuart, 
all of Clarksburg. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—During the month of Septem- 
ber, the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie, carried 1,620,119 tons of 
anthracite coal, 3,936,824 tons of bituminous coal, 
and 1,165,994 tons of coke, making a total of 
6,174,937 tons, being an increase of 337,560 tons. 
For the period from Jan. 1 to Sept. 30 the total 
shipments amounted to 56,201,397 tons. 


Fairfax, N. D.—It is said that a briquetting 
plant at the local coal-mine properties of the 
Johnson Fuel Co. will be built. The machinery 
and steel building are all fabricated and will be 
erected at once. It is the expectation to begin 
turning out briquettes by Jan. 15 next, and the 
coal company expects to increase the capacity of 
the plant to an output of 1,000 tons per day. 


Princeton, W. Va.—The Virginian R.R. Co. is 
calculating that its coal shipments for the past 
month, will establish a new record. The prospects 
for a new tonnage figure have been so promising, 
that a daily tabulation compared with the banner 
month was kept. If the output for the latter part 
of the month equals that for first three weeks, 
the shipments will exceed all previous records. 


Pottsville, Penn.—Transportation officials of 
the railroads centering in this district held a meet- 
ing here recently to consider the subject of re- 
lief from the present car shortage which is be- 
ginning to menace the production of anthracite 
coal. It seemed to be the general belief that 
the best plan was for each road to hold its own 


equipment on its own lines as much as_ pos- 
sible. 
Chicago, IIl.—The Roberts & Schaefer Co. re- 


cently secured contracts for Marcus patent coal 
tipples from the Carnegie Coal Co., Burgettstown, 
Penn., and the Valley Smokeless Coal Co., Kring, 
Penn. It has also received contracts for large 
reinforced-concrete coaling plants for installation 
at Youngstown, Ohio, and Brocton, N. Y., respec- 
tively from the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R.R., and 
the Nickel Plate. 


Columbus, Ohio—J. W. Blower and D. C. 
Thomas, both interested in the Hisylvania Coa 
Co., and allied interests are planning to buy up 
tennage on the Kanawha River and ship to Silver 
Run, near Middleport, where it will be trans- 
shipped to the Hocking Valley R.R. Barges will 
be used in moving the coal from the mines along 
the Kanawha. Equipment for loading cars at 
Silver Run is being installed. 


Darragh, Penn.—The Keystone Coal and Coke 
Co. permitted the storage of explosives in a 
company boarding house in 1910 and the United 
States Supreme Court recently upheld a_ verdict 
against it for $14,000 damages, for the death 
of three persons and injury to another in an ex- 
plosion during a Christmas Eve celebration, re- 
fusing to review the company’s appeal from the 
award made in the lower courts. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—With a tonnage of 2,982,919 
carried during the month of September, 25,790,526 
tons of bituminous coal was shipped by the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry. during the first nine months 
of 1916. This record is only 3,904,868 tons short 
of the highwater mark for the 12 months of 
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last year. September shipments, although 66,021 
less than was carried during the preceding month, 
showed an increase of 72,719 when compared with 
September of last year. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—A jury in the Federal 
Court recently ordered the Pennsylvania R.R. to 
pay to the Hillside Coal and Coke Co, $42,592.41 
as compensation for unjustly curtailing the supply 
oz coal cars to the coal company. In May, 1907, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission directed the 
Pennsylvania to pay $27,193.01 to the coal com- 
pany. When this award was not paid, suit was 
entered. The amount given by the jury represents 
oe amount of the award with interest since 
907. 

Marytown, W. Va.—-The employees of the 
Marytown and Big Sandy mines of the Solvay 
Collieries Co. met recently for the purpose of 
forming a mining institute. The officers chosen 
were H. A. Baker, president, Herbert Boulden, 
vice-president, and E. D. Walters, secretary. Pro- 
fessor Purdue from Morgantown gave an inter- 
esting lecture accompanied by lantern slides on 
mine explosions, their cause and prevention. In 
rue the institute will meet each Thursday 
night. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Skeele Coal Co., which has 
maintained an office here several years, has elosed 
it and will transfer it to Boston. E. S. Keay, who 
has been in charge as Western sales agent, will 
receive the title of New England sales agent 
there. The change was apparently made neces- 
sary by the severing of connections with the 
Skeele company by the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Co. and the opening of an office here some 
months ago, with S. M. Stanley in charge, to look 
after Western sales. 


Louisville, y.—Shippers using the Louisville & 
Nashville Lines received notices recently to the 
effect that on and after Oct. 26 no coal shipments 
would be accepted by that company for delivery 
on tracks of the Illinois Central R.R. in Louis- 
ville or for points north of the Louisville & 
Nashville Lines in Illinois, with the éx¢eption 
of Alton and other points in the Hast St. Louis 
industrial district. The inference is that the 
Louisville & Nashville considers the Illinois Cen- 
tral to be holding an undue number of its cars. 


Revioc, Penn.—Hess Brothers, contractors, have 
been awarded the contract for the erection of 500 
new dwelling houses here. The concern will put 
a big force of men to work at once and hurry the 
buildings along to the earliest possible completion 
in order to house the miners for the winter. The 
town has been established by the Coleman & 
Weaver coal interests and promises to become 
one of the largest mining towns in this section of 
the state. Two mines are to be opened this fall 
and others will be opened during the winter 
months. 


Des Moines, la.—The Iowa Supreme Court re- 
cently established a new rule for figuring work- 
men’s compensation due coal miners who are in- 
jured,.in its opinion in the case of John Richards, 
appellant, vs. the Central Iowa Fuel Co. Multiply 
the daily wage by 300 and divide by 52; this fixes 
the weekly wage. Under the terms of the law, 
however, the compensation cannot exceed $10 per 
week nor be less than $5. The court held that 
the compensation should be thus fixed in propor- 
tion to the gross income and that there should be 
no deductions in figuring the miner’s wages as a 
basis for compression, for powder or blacksmith- 
ing. The insurance companies were contending in 
this case that such deductions should be made. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Strong pressure having 
been brought to bear upon the state authorities, 
Francis Shunk Brown, attorney general, has 
appointed William N. Trinkle, Esq., special coun- 
sel to act for the state in bringing to a hearing 
the anthracite rate case. In December, 1914, the 
Public Service Commission after having heard 
testimony for nearly a year rendered a decision 
ordering a reduction of approximately 40c. a ton 
in the rates on anthracite coal to Philadelphia. 
The original complaint had been entered before 
the Commission by individuals representing various 
business associations. Upon the decision being 
handed down the railroads immediately appealed 
to the Dauphin County Court, giving a bond in 
the meantime guaranteeing the return of the ex- 
cess freight should the order of the Commission be 
sustained. During the intervening two years many 
efforts have been made to get the case to a hear- 
ing, but without avail. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Alabama Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association has sent a committee to Louis- 
ville to confer with officials of the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. regarding the car shortage, which 


exists on its lines and is assuming disastrous 
proportions for coal operators and dealers. This 
road is reported to be 15,000 cars short. In- 


formation was received by the committee that 
the company has placed a large order for coal 
ears. One Birmingham coal company sent out 
letters to retailers asking them to lay in stocks 
of cordwood, as it would be unable to supply 
them with coal. The Central of Georgia R.R. 
had at one time only 2.5 per cent. of its usual 
supply, while every other railroad has felt the 
shortage to a serious extent. While prices at 
the mine have increased, the profits of the com- 
panies are. greatly reduced. Four self-propelled 
barges have been placed in service on the Warrior 
River for coal traffic between the Birmingham 
district and Mobile and New Orleans. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Wave of hysterical buying forces anthracite 
to new high levels. Violent price advances in 
bituminous. Car-supply situation dominates the 
market. Market for Middle Western grades ex- 
panding in all directions. 

Anthracite—A wave of hysterical buying swept 
over the market at the chief distributing centers 
this week that forced prices up to new high levels. 
This undoubtedly marks the culmination of the 
gradually increasing tenseness over the past w<v- 
eral weeks, and is not indicative of any new 
development in the situation; on the contrary, 
the weather has been so exceptionally mild that 
the sudden influx of buying is not based upon 
any logical reason. A moderate shortage is in- 
evitable due to the limited production occasioned 
by labor and transportation difficulties, but 
assuming average weather conditions, there is no 
occasion for such exaggerated anxiety as exhibited 
by the urgent buying that developed the current 
week. The situation at these outlying points is 
undoubtedly strained and some dealers are be- 
ing obliged to pay premiums above the regular 


‘company circular for the first time since the 


big strike of 1902. The anticipated advance in 
the company’s circulars, as we announced last 
week, went into effect on the first of the month 
on certain grades, and it is expected that similar 
advances will be made on the other grades. 


Bituminous—Violent advances setting new high 
record prices all along the line have occurred 
during the past week. The situation has all the 
characteristics of a severe strike market, and a 
continuation of existing conditions will see typi- 
cal strike prices in effect. The more conserva- 
tive buyers are refusing to show any interest 
in the market at prevailing level, but once they 
are convinced of the reality of the increases, 
there will be a substantial broadening out of the 
market. However, buying is very cautious at the 
increased prices, even among those consumers 
whose requirements have been materially increased 
by increased operating schedules. Railroad em- 
bargoes increased materially during the past week, 
while the car supply was shortened up still fur- 
ther. Some contracting is being done at sub- 
stantial advances over old figures. Some agencies 
interested in export trade have cabled with- 
drawal of all quotations for the time being. Spe- 
cial efforts are required to compiete cargoes on 
vessels at the loading ports, and evidence of 
the shortage at Tidewater is seen in the fact 
that a steamer bunkering at Hampton Roads was 
compelled to load at three different piers. 


Lake Market—The car situation has become so 


acute that it entirely dominates the market. It 


is a very rare instance where a mine receives 60 
per cent. of the required number of cars while 
congestions are developing, due to the inability 
of heavy trains to make junction points within 
the prescribed working hours. The big steel in- 
terests continue to bid prices up to prohibitive 
levels with the result that the majority of consum- 
ers are simply out of the market and will continue 
so until there is a return to something ap- 
proaching normal conditions. The labor supply is 
adequate to the present restricted operations, due 
to the scarcity of cars, but a great deal of anxiety 
is being caused by the migration of miners to 
other centers where steady work is assured at 
equally good or better wages. It seems inevitable 
that a severe cold snap, which may be expected 
at any time now, will create a panic condition 
unless there is some relief developed in the 
meantime. Evidence of the shortage of coal for 
Lake shipment is seen in the report that some 
Lake freighters have been obliged to obtain 
bunker supplies at the upper ports. 


Middle West—General business conditions un- 
doubtedly justify 
hardly such an extravagant range of prices as 
now prevails. The extreme shortage is due pri- 
marily, of course, to.the unprecedented heavy in- 
dustrial consumption, though this has been fur- 
ther accentuated by meagre stocking during the 
summer, the relatively light tonnage moving up 
the Lakes, the low-water stage on the Ohio 
River, and it is understood that some of the rail- 
roads are holding large tonnages in cars at the 
chief distributing centers, accentuating the con- 
gestion and car shortage. The market for Middle 
Western coal has also broadened out in all di- 
rections as witnessed by the purchase of 50,000 
tons by the Union Pacific R.R., while there is 
active negotiations on Eastern business and 
shipments of Illinois coal to the Northwest for 
October established a new high record. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite buying slowed up by 
mild weather, but market has not lost ground. 
Heavy movement on bituminous contracts. Scar- 
city of vessels causes accumulations at Tide- 
water. Lake movement increasing. Middle West- 
ern mines on heavy working schedules, 


an exceptional market, but. 
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Market Department 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 

Boston News Bureau—There is now another 
spark to kindle the fires of enthusiasm in the 
shape of new war orders. The public statement 
of H. P. Davison, of J. P. Morgan & Co., made 
this clear as did the early announcement of the 
purposes of the new $300,000,000 loan. There is 
no doubt that the allies expect the war to last 
into the fall of 1917 and that in this event they 
must buy heavily in this country if they expect 
.0 prosecute a vigorous spring campaign. The 
fact, long since apparent to the big industrial 
leaders that 1917 business and profits will be as 
large as 1916, is beginning to reflect itself strik- 
ingly. Pig iron has this week advanced $2 a ton, 
the activity and demand being without a parallel. 
The movement of pig iron is as fundamental a 
barometer of business prospects as it has ever 
been possible to obtain in this country. 


Iron Age—The pig-iron market of the past two 
weeks is practically without a parallel in the ex- 
perience of present-day producers. Following 
advances of $1 to $2 a ton recorded a week ago, 
prices in all Northern selling centers have gone 
up $2 to $3 more, with every indication that 
high levels will be reached. The advances are 
unprecedented in being due, not to a clamorous 
demand for iron for quick shipment, as in all 
previous excited markets, but to a simultaneous 
effort of buyers to cover far forward require- 
Tainan many cases through the second half of 

(1G 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—A large 
demand for fine-combing wools in the grease was 
the principal feature of the wool market for the 
last week, during which 9,500,000 lb. were sold. 
These wools appreciated in price considerably 
as business progressed. Fine medium clips of 
territory wools in the original bags sold on a 
basis of 95c. to $1 a pound clean, on large lines. 
Sales of scoured wools to the manufacturers 
brought dealers into the market to replace stocks 
sold for large weights. 

Dun—Disproportion between demand and supply 
is more pronounced than at any previous time, 
and the rise in prices continues apace. Widely 
divergent lines exhibit steadily increasing 
strength and, though most commodities are al- 
ready at an extreme position, there is no sign that 
the crest has yet been reached. In steel and 
iron, in textiles, and in other branches the 
eagerness of buyers is regarded as foreshadow- 
ing still further advances, the growing scarcity 
of materials and products impelling urgent efforts 
to cover for distant requirements. Commercial 
failures this week in the United States are 289 
against 297 last week, 277 the preceding week, 
and 381 the corresponding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Large profits on an unexampled 
business by manufacturers, unprecedented wages 
and earnings by industrial workers and high 
record prices for all farm products at the height 
of the crop-moving season constitute a combina- 
tion of stimulating features such as has never 
heretofora been experienced at one time. Never- 
theless, there is clear evidence that a groundsweil 
of speculation is sweeping parts of the country, 
and in other instances fears that there may not 
be enough goods to go around tend to produce 
seemingly unnatural desires to cover prospective 
requirements for far-off periods. With such condi- 
tions, plus ascending prices for raw materials, 
confronting them, manufacturers, particularly of 
textiles, are proceeding with caution in booking 
business for distant delivery. 

Dry Goods Economist—The principal feature in 
the dry goods market this week was the advance 
of raw cotton to above the 20c. mark for May and 
July. This was followed by a steep reaction. 
Much attention was given to the Census Bureau 
report, which showed 7,291,000 bales ginned, 
against 5,708,836 bales for the same period last 
year. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale dry goods dis- 
tribution for the current week shows large gains 
over the corresponding period of 1915. Road 
orders for immediate and future shipment have 
been in heavier volume than for the same week 
of past years. Merchants have visited the market 
in much larger numbers. Collections for the week 
are in excess of the same period last year. The 
market on domestic cotton goods is firm and 
advancing. 

Modern Miller Outlook—Crop promise in the 
winter wheat belt shows improvement. Additional 
rains have permitted farm work to proceed. Early 
sown is above ground and presents strong appear- 
ance. There is still some seeding to be done in 
all states, but this is comparatively small. Im- 
porting countries are big holders of wheat futures 
at Chicago, and these lines have been sold against 
goodly part of visible supply, as well as wheat, 
held in country elevators. Owners of these futures 
will, it is said, demand delivery. 
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BOSTON 


Hampton Roads coals are still quoted at $5 
f.o.b., though offerings are small. A few spot 
sales for coastwise delivery. Georges Creek deliv- 
eries practically nil. Pennsylvania coals continue 
soaring. Dealers much alarmed over anthracite 
shortage. 


Bituminous—While there has been no marked 
development this week, there is steady progression 
toward higher prices and a correspondingly ac- 
tive market. A few sales have been made to 
consumers, so that inquiry is that much broader, 
the spot buying hitherto having been confined 
largely to shippers who were short of coal to load 
their boats. Receipts at Tidewater are still fur- 
ther reduced, and the prospect gets more dis- 
couraging daily. There is no apparent reason 
why prices should not continue climbing, and 
$6 is more than a_ possibility within a short 
time. A shortage of cars is affecting even the 
roads that do less Western business and it is 
plain that we are in for a period of slow loading 
and heavy demurrage charges. Once our con- 
servative Eastern buyers are persuaded prices 
are up to stay, at least for a while, there will 
doubtless be a broader market. 

Meanwhile, the weather has not been favor- 
able to the movement of boats. Shortened receipts 
are the rule everywhere. The extra demand from 
inland buyers at points like Boston and Provi- 
dence that lately increased on account of em- 
bargoes all-rail is causing on-car prices to 
jump; $7.50 has been quoted but most distribu- 
tors have very little free coal. 

The City of Boston harbor institutions con- 
tract for 17,500 tons was finally awarded to the 
New England Coal and Coke Co. on Oct. 25. 
The prices at the different plants averaged about 
$7 delivered alongside, these bids having been 
opened Sept. 21. Purchases generally are only 
for small tonnages. Even those steam plants 
that are working overtime and are sure to need 
much larger supplies are buying very cautiously. 
On the other hand, the shippers are not disposed 
to make prices except for prompt. shipment. 

The Georges Creek factors have again practic- 
ally ceased deliveries to this market. The situ- 
ation on labor and cars continues most unfavor- 
able in the region and on most boats reporting at 
Baltimore for this grade there is indefinite delay. 
Consumers dependent on this grade find them- 
selves in a difficult situation. On top of every- 
thing else the movement of barges is much ham- 
pered by weather, 

The most active request in this market is for 
the Pennsylvania grades both all-rail and f.o.b. 
vessel at Philadelphia and New York. Prices 
go up about every day, and there is no telling 
where they will stop. Embargoes are still effec- 
tive for much of the all-rail territory, but there 
is a steady demand from the points still open; 
$4.50 has been rumored as a price on fair-grade 
coal and $4 is now talked about as an average 
level between now and Apr. 1. There is some 
speculative buying at Tidewater, but so far it 
is confined to small factors. No comprehensive 
buying of this sort has yet been heard. 

It is apparent, however, that contracts are be- 
ing made for a 12-months’ period from Nov. 1. 
A moderate tonnage was closed from Oct. 1 for 
$2.10@2.25 as a uniform price, but $2.75 is now 
reported as nearer the ruling figure. Buyers 
who make contracts of this kind do it chiefly 
because of increased wants and also to relieve 
themselves of worry throughout the winter sea- 
son ; $7 is quoted as a price on good-grade Clear- 
fields alongside Boston. 

Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as 
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follows, f.o.b. loading ports at points desig- 
nated, per gross ton: 
Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 
fields Som’s’t Creek* 


Philad’la... $4.35@4.85 $4.65@5.15 $3.07@3.17 

New York.. 4.65@5.10 4.90@5.40 3.37@3.47 

Baltimoreies os... abe) 3.00@3.10 

F.o.b. mines 3.10@3.85 3.50@4.10 2.00@2.10 
* On contract. 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $5, 
f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va., and $7 
on cars Boston and Providence for inland delivery. 


Anthracite—The expected advance on company 
coal was announced for Nov. 1. This is in line 
with the recent advance in barge rates from 
New York to Boston on the part of some of the 
company shippers, who own _ such _ transporta- 
tion. One of the latter has in effect chartered 
its fleet to load coal of other shippers. 
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The retail situation in many parts of New 
England is getting very much strained. In Provi- 
dence, R. I., on Oct. 30, egg, stove and chestnut 
were advanced to $12, and pea to $9, Lehighs 50c. 
extra. Dealers are getting dazed by conditions, 
there is so small a chance for improvement in any 
respect. Some who have not been obliged to 
take premium coal since 1902 are now paying 
the price to get a temporary supply; $7.25 has 
been paid f.o.b. mines for stove, and the end is 
not yet. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite continues short and prices soaring. 
Companies making partial deliveries to regular 
customers but many dealers are ‘running short. 
Little activity would produce a panic in bitumin- 
ous market. Mine price over $6 with indications 
pointing to further increases. 


Anthracite—With quotations double the regular 
winter schedule and demand increasing the firm- 
ness of the hard coal situation has become further 
accentuated. Market conditions are bordering on 
a panic and the anxiety of consumers has driven 
dealers into the field to procure coal at almost 
any price. With the exception of during the six 
months’ suspension in 1902, present quotations are 
about the highest ever made for hard coal. There 
has been a steady advance in price and every day 
brings forth new quotations. 

The companies are taking care of their regular 
trade by making partial deliveries but the quan- 
tity is so small that dealers are scouring the 
market for additional tonnages. Individuals are 
reaping the harvest and it is said there are many 
speculators who manage to get small tonnages. 

The report that there would be a new schedule 
issued to take effect Nov. 1 stirred the trade con- 
siderably, and one of the companies early in the 
week announced a new schedule for deliveries to 
Long Island and New England points. 

Supplies in New England have not been in- 
creased and the situation is extremely serious. 
Buyers are seen everywhere throughout the min- 
ing regions, while other representatives of the 
same firms are watching the wholesale offices. 
Stories are told of how dealers buying a cargo 
of coal in one office are offered advances over 
their buying price by other dealers whom they 
happen to meet in the corridors of the building 
in which the sales are made. 

Demand from the West continues heavy and 
there is a rush to send coal forward before the 
close of navigation. What if any benefit will 
be derived by Tidewater interests when lake ship- 
ments stop is problematical. There are those who 
believe the railroads will send coal forward in box 
ears. 

Line trade is in better shape than the Tidewater 
situation. Most dealers are able to obtain at least 
a partial supply while many others have ample 
space to store considerable coal which they pur- 
chased during the spring months. Mine prices 
are stiff ranging from $8.50 to $9.50 for the 
prepared coals. 

Locally the consumers are on the verge of a 
panic and are flooding dealers with orders. 
Quotations range from $10 to $11 f.0.b. while all 
retail prices have been withdrawn, some retailers 
quoting as high as $12 a ton on Tuesday of this 
week. Pea coal is becoming stiff and premiums 
of $2 have been paid for it. 

Demand for the steam coals is gaining and 
individuals are quoting advances of $1 and over 
for some of them. The better grades are not to 
be had at any price. 


Current quotations per gross ton, f.o.b. tide- 

water, at the lower ports are as follows: 
Circular Individual 

Broken ete tener $4.95 aos 
Egg Sai Ree 5.45 $10.00@11.00 
SLOVES chore nomen 5.70 10.00@11.00 
INE ae oe ere ets eee 5.45 10.00@11.00 
Pea. 4.00 4.00@ 6.00 
Bie. etn cir een Zuko. 2.75@ 4.00 
RCE Ait ets teers 2.20 2.20@ 3.50 
IBanleynoc cts hare 1.95 1.95@ 2.75 
Boilers tees orcas 2.20 Bh SU RA AEM 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. 
higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—There is no sign of abatement in 
the soft coal situation and the Tidewater market 
has crossed the $7 line with a tendency toward 
still higher prices. Quotations at the mines are 
higher than on the tidewater basis. One feature 
of the market during the week was the announce- 
ment that some Somerset operators advanced 
their contract prices 20c. per ton. 

Much of the present stiffness of the market is 
attributed to the desire of large consumers to fill 
their bins before real winter becomes an actuality. 
Some of these consumers are willing to pay almost 
any price for coal. Many industrial plants in the 
Metropolitan district are running short of supplies 
and some may be compelled to close down entirely 
unless the situation is soon relieved. 

Contract coals are moving slowing owing to 


car shortage and light production. Free coals 
are scarce. Labor troubles continue to bother 
operators. 


A little activity on the part of consumers would 
produce panicky conditions and result in prices 
going considerably higher. The local market is 
bare of coal and the price is a secondary con- 
dition. Mine prices range from $5.25 to $6.50 
for the better grades with good coals holding stiff 


COAL AGE 


at from $5.20 to $5.45. Slack was quoted at the 
mine at $6. Harbor quotations on good grades 
were generally from $7 to $7.25. 

Some firms doing an export trade have cabled 
their European representatives withdrawing all 
quotations, 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades are as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading Price 
Georg’s Crk. 
Big Vein.. $7.00@7.50 $7.00@7.50 $5.50@6.75 
VSO ete 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.50@6.50 
Clearfield... 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 5.25@5.50 
South Frk.. 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.50@6.50 
Nanty Glo. 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.50@6.50 
Som’r. Co.. 7,00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.50@6.50 
Que’ho’ing.. 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.50@6.50 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 
Th’r’qua. 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.20@5.45 
Mine-run.... 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.20@5.45 
West. Md.. 6.75@7.00 6.75@7.00 5.25@5.50 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shows slight improvement, but only 
temporary. Dealers complain of discrimination 
in favor of other markets. Holidays reduce mine 
production. New steam prices. Bituminous fig- 
ures jump, sales being made at $5 and higher 
prices seem certain. 


Anthracite—The local situation seems to show 
some improvement due to more liberal shipments 
of chestnut and pea, but probably more on ac- 
count of the very mild weather conditions. How- 
ever, there is no improvement in mining condi- 
tions and much of the extra coal is from the stor- 
age yards, the supply of which is limited as 
compared with other years. The production is 
certainly less, due largely to the eight-hour day 
and to the continued shortage of labor. One 
large company reports their loss in tonnage 
amounts to one normal day’s output each week. 

The week opened with the retail men reporting 
a sudden falling off in orders, as the public is 
fairly well supplied for current consumption. 
Nevertheless the dealers have not slackened in 
their efforts to increase their stocks; the demand 
will soon be extraordinarily heavy, and they 
know better than any one else the really small 
quantities of coal in storage. The people have 
never Jet up in their complaint of high prices 
and have only ordered enough to last for a short 
period. 

Many bitter complaints are heard against the 
shippers lately, the retail men claiming that the 
local trade is being neglected in order to take 
advantage of the premium prices in other markets. 
There is no doubt that prices at the mines, as 
high as $7.50 for stove coal and $3.50 for pea, 
are being received for coal shipped to Western 
markets. The shippers still insist that they are 
taking care of their trade as well as can be ex- 
pected, considering how they are handicapped 
with a shortage of labor and with the car situ- 
ation daily becoming more acute. 

Shipments were curtailed this week by two 
holidays, Mitchell Day on Oct. 30 and AIlI Saints’ 
Day on Nov. 1. With Thanksgiving day to come 
and a short month at that, the outlook for a 
good production is poor. 

When carefully considered, the situation is 
actually alarming, though much depends on the 
winter. If the weather is severe, the entire 
country served by the anthracite interests is bound 
to be short of fuel. All the dealers here are 
trying to buy to the full capacity of their yards, 
regardless of the sizes of coal. Stove coal, which 
is in such unusual demand, cannot possibly be 
produced in sufficient quantities. 

There are also a number of dealers now who 
are endeavoring to buy all the storage pea 
and chestnut obtainable before that supply is ex- 
hausted, as the production alone will not suffice. 
While the companies are making efforts to move 
this in good quantity they are very badly handi- 
capped with a poor car supply. 

Altogether the trade is in a very unsatisfactory 
state, as the retail man is in no position to book 
orders very far in advance, while labor condi- 
tions are so uncertain. The strike of the yard 
employees of the largest retail company in the 
city that has now been in effect for over a week, 
does not bring peace of mind to the proprietors 
of other yards, as it is known that an effort is 
being made to induce a general strike. 

One of the reasons for the small stocks in 
the hands of the consumers is that the publicity 
given to all the proposed investigations into the 
anthracite business has prevented many _ users 
of the domestic sizes from buying their usual 
quotas during the spring and summer. Many 
people imagined the Government was about to 
step in and compel the coal companies to reduce 
prices and the railroad companies to reduce 
freight rates. They considered the spring cir- 
culars too high and awaited lower figures. 

This week one of the largest companies quietly 
announced a new schedule of prices on steam 
sizes. This caused no particular surprise, as it 
was felt that with bituminous coal so high it 
was soon bound to occasion higher anthracite 
prices. With this company now quoting $3 on 
pea coal for strictly new business, there is little 
doubt but that all buyers will be paying this 
price, if not more by the first of the year. 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines for 
line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide 
shipment, are as follows: 
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Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken.. $3.60 $4.75 Buck $1.65 $2.55 
Peo eee 4.15 5.25 Rice..... 1.00 1.90 
Stove 4.10 5.60 Boiler.. .90 1.80 
Nut 4.50 5.55 Barley... 75 1 65 
Pea 2.80 3.70 


Bituminous—The bituminous market is running 
wild and the current week witnessed violent ad- 
vances in prices, ranging from $1 to $1.50. In 
Fairmont gas coal, where the customers insisted 
on selecting a coal low in sulphur, the price in- 
crease ranged from $1.90 to $2.25, setting the 
record for the present market. There does not 
seem to be a doubt that a price of $5 and even 
more on all grades will be reached and passed 
by the end of the week. It is pointed out that 
conditions in this respect are very much similar 
to those prevailing during the anthracite strike 
y Be when bituminous coal reached the price 
te) 5 

Big consumers of fuel continue to compete with 
brokers for coal by sending purchasing agents in 
all the different regions. At the present rate of 
advance the $10 figure is bound to be reached 
by Jan. 1 at the latest. To add further to the 
difficulties strikes are beginning to break out, the 
men demanding increased wages despite the re- 
cently signed agreement. This week the men in 
the Latrobe district and those in the territory 
served by the B. R. & P. R.R. struck when their 
demand for increased wages was refused. 

The car situation grows worse and reports are 
common of mines being shut down two or three 
days the past week. In addition embargoes are 
becoming frequent, although they have not been 
of long duration. We hear also a great deal of 
trouble arising from broken contracts. 

We are giving below a list of prices per gross 
ton f.o.b. cars at mines, but it must not be con- 
sidered that these figures are ruling at the time 
this reaches the reader, as changes now are oc- 
curring hourly. Nevertheless the prices will serve 
as a fair basis of conditions and will give a 
record of the figures at which sales have recently 
been made: 


Georges Creek Big Vein............. $4.75@5.00 
South Fork Miller Vein............. 4.75@5.00 
Clearfield (ordinary)................ 4.50@4.75 
Somerset (ordinary)... 92.4). eet dee 4.35@4.50 
West ' Va: Preeport:... .2.ce eee eee 4.25@4.40 . 
Kairmont gas’... 0) 25 ose eee 5.25@5.75 
Fairmont gas, mine-run............. §.00@5.25 
Fairmont gas, slack.......+..-. « Spar 4.25@4.50 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............ 4.70@4.80 
Fairmont niine=runs:s2e oa ee 4.50@4.60 
Hairmont’slacki.n) seems 4.25@4.50 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
A record-breaking bituminous market and coke 


prices the highest in years. Tidewater nearly 
swept clear of fuel. Anthracite grows scarce. 


Bituminous—The market for bituminous is a 
record-breaker in many ways. It sees the great- 
est car shortage in years, the highest prices in 
the recent history of the trade, and has occa- 
sioned the liveliest scramble for fuel by industrial 
plants that has been seen here for a long time 
past. With a car supply at times as low as 10 
per cent. on certain days and seldom more than 
30 per cent. requirements, prices have climbed 
steadily all week. It is hard to fix any definite 
schedule. An average of about $5 to $6 a ton 
at the mines is now maintained, and in some cases 
there have been sales here at tide on a mine basis 
as high as $6.50. The Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road is particularly hard hit; it has about 23,000 
of its 52,000 coal cars off its own system. In 
an effort to improve conditions the B. & O. has 
embargoed twenty roads in full, and has placed 
an embargo against the P. & R. for all tide 
points, while maintaining movement to line points 
cn that system. 

Prices to the trade at the mines are about as 
follows: Georges Creek, Tyson, $5.50 to $6; Som- 
erset, $5 to $5.50; South Fork, $5; Clearfield, $5; 
Quemahoning, $5.50; Latrobe, $5; Freeport, $5; 
anes gas, %4, $5; mine-run, $4.50; slack, 
$4.50. ; 


Anthracite—Deliveries generally are being ap- 
portioned according to supplies received, supple- 
mented to some extent by storage supplies. All 
classes of hard coal are scarce and even premium 
offers are not bringing fuel as desired. Smaller 
sizes are particularly short. The industrial world 
is short of both anthracite and bituminous, and 
while there have been no shut-downs so far 
here some big plants are running pretty close 
to the danger Tine. 


Exports—Through special efforts to complete 
cargoes on vessels that had been waiting here 
under contract to load coal, the foreign movement 
showed an increase the past week. This move- 
ment, however, pretty well cleared local terminals 
of free coal. The export movement for the week 
totaled 15,553 tons. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Shortage of coal and ascending prices. No 
improvement in receipts. Practically all vessels 
delayed. Quotations reach new level. 


There is no improvement whatever in the car 
situation and receipts are consequently on the 
same meagre basis as last week. The Virginian 
has suffered least from the shortage, due to the 
fact that it has no Western outlet and all coal 
mined must move East, principally to Tide- 
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water. However, the demand from Virginia and 
the Carolinas for inland shipment are now assum- 
ing such proportions that the advantage will be 
short-lived. 

Nearly all of the coal shipped from Hampton 
Roads is Pocahontas and New River, but there 
are a few cargoes of high volatile coals moving, 
the steamers ‘‘Harbury” and “Vaarli’” loading 
this description for export, and a few barges for 
New England. As forecast last week, prices have 
advanced sharply and Pocahontas and New River 
is being sold at $6 f.o.b. Hampton Roads, sev- 
eral of the larger shippers declining to quote 
below this figure. 

Poor despatch is now the rule rather than the 
exception and shippers are hard put to avoid 
demurrage claims, though it is doubtful if ship- 
owners could collect any demurrage under the 
existing conditions. An unusual shipment went 
forward recently per the steamer “‘Chipana’’ for 
Punta Arenas, Chile. Fewer ships now call at 
this port since the opening of the Panama Canal. 
As an illustration of the scarcity of coal, it is 
interesting to note the case of a steamer this 
week which bunkered at Lamberts Point, shifted 
to Sewalls Point for part cargo and shifted from 
there to Newport News to complete loading. 
Freight rates, both coastwise and foreign, are at 
recent levels, space from Hampton Roads to Boston 
being around $2. 

Tonnages dumped during the month are as fol- 
lows, in gross tons: 


WMorolki@ Western Ry.....:...5......5 553,462 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry................ 333,603 
NMERERIATISEU VON 5 flee ichs scree pce vei as 400,437 

SRE EPR aN siete i er ayer'd wield ois ow 1,287,512 


Prices advance from day to day and are, at this 
writing, based on actual sales, as follows: 

Pocahontas and New River for export and 
' eargo shipment $6@6.25 per gross ton, for bunker 
delivery $6.25@6.50 per gross ton, on track for 
local consumption $5.25@5.50 per net ton. An- 
thracite dealers are still making deliveries on 
old orders taken at the summer price of $7.50 per 
net ton delivered, but new business is quoted at 
$8.50 per net ton, delivered. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


For the week ending Oct. 7 only one steamer 
with coal passed through the canal. 
the steamer ‘‘Lynorta’’ from Baltimore to Callao 
with 4,936 tons of coke, coal, etc. 


CUDUECUACUUSOGEEDOSUOSUUCORGEOCRCCSECANTAU SORE SOOO CORO EOOSOUUSOCHONENSEUOCURECOREOURORURSCLESOCEUOR OSES, 


Ocean Shipping 
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OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Freight conditions are practically the same as a 
week ago. There are a number of prompt boats 
asking for coals to the East Coast of South 
America, which boats can be secured on favorable 
terms, but, unfortunately, very few shippers can 
take advantage of this opportunity, owing to the 
searcity of prompt coal. For later loading there 
are also a number of large boats asking for coals 
to Brazil or the Plate, that can be secured on 
favorable terms. To the West Coast of South 
America boats offer freely with rates much in 
shippers’ favor. Mediterranean rates are un- 
changed. We would quote freight rates on coal 
by steamer as follows: 


Oct. 23 


i 
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Oct. 30 


West Coast Italy.... $26.40@27.60 $26.40@27.60 
Marseilles.......... 24.00@25.20 24.00@25.20 
Barcelona*?........ 21.60 about 21.60 about 
Montevideo........ 12.00 about 12.00 about 
Buenos Aires....... 12.00 about 12.00 about 
HUOSATIDA.. scsi ne 13.20 about 13.20 about 
Rio Janeiro......... 11.00@11.50 11.00@11.50 
BSD HOAAI Eh, <tetevevs as 11.50@12.00 11.50@12.00 
Chile (good port).... 8.00 about 8.00 about 
lich hit.” ey eee 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.00 about 5.00 about 
Cienfuegos.......... 4.50@5.00 4.50@5.00 
Port au Spain....... 6.00@6.50 6.50 about 
REPOS, cie'ser's. 5 6.00@6.50 6.50 about 
Me ODMOLGAR &. o..chso.s- 5.50 about 5.50 about 
BBEDAGOS yee ss. 6cis 6.00@6. 50 6.50 about 
WGA ERUOM vires s.ci0 «2 4.50@5.00 4.50@5.00 
CUEACHO™ Hae. «cee ee 5.50@6.00 5.50 about 
Santiago... .....+.. 4.50@5.00 4.50@5.00 
Guantanamo........ 4.50@5.00 4.50@5.00 
Lbs aca yal ts ae ror 4.50@4.75 4.50@4.75 
Were) Crug: ios... - 5.50 about 5.50 about 
PRQIOPLCDins ovale. oe. + : 5.50 about 5.50 about 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.e. 


2 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


There is little change in marine rates from 
Hampton Roads to Boston. It is still fairly easy 
to secure prompt bottoms if loading can be guar- 
anteed, but transportation owners are shy _ of 
sending boats to the Chesapeake without firm 
charters; $1.75 is. quoted to New Bedford and 
$2 to Boston. 

Up to $2.25 has been paid on barges from New 
York to Boston and the demand is so active 
that rates will probably be considerably higher. 


This was- 


COAL AGE 


The only retarding factor is the inability of 
several shippers to furnish coal promptly enough. 

One dollar and thirty-five cents continues the 
rate out of New York to Fall River and New 
Bedford. Charters have been made at $2.50 
and towages to Biddeford, and at the same rate 
without towages to Baty and Bar Harbor, all 
State of Maine points. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 


NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons 

Major Pickands* Alicante, Spain 1,482 
Tapajoz® Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 4,603 
Saint Andrews* Havana, Cuba 4,531 
Chimu® Iquique, Chile 1,483 
Dorothy B. Barrett* San Juan, P. R. 2,917 
Gwendolyn Warren!* Kingston, Jamaica 472 
Vaarli* Buenos Aires, A. R. 6,873 
Confidenza* Genoa, Italy 5,017 
Edwin G. Farrar? St. Georges, Bermuda 815 
Socotra* Rio Grande do Sul, 

Brazil 2,671 
Parana® Rio de Janeiro, Brazil Dyes 
Chipana’ Punta Arenas, Chile 2,002 
Luigino Accame!? Genoa, Italy 628 
Harbury?? Bahia Blanca, A. R. 7,062 
Joel Cook?* St. Georges, Bermuda 581 
Neuquen* Bahia Blanca, A. R. 5,090 
Wellington® Dakar, F. W. A. 8,245 
Doris? Italy—Any port 5,530 
Manitowoc® Buenos Aires, A. R. 2,995 
Achilles? 1+ Cristobal, C. Z. 12,019 


NEWPORT NEWS 


Jevington®, Frey Bentos, Uruguay 3,845 
Marion N. Cobb?° Sanchez, Dominican 

Republic 612 
Waltham? San Juan, P. R. 715 
Dakotan® Para, Brazil 7,600 
Manitowoe® Buenos Aires, A. R. 2,056 

PHILADELPHIA 
Dictator Manzanillo 623 
Frank Brainerd Nassau 
Ereaga Valencia 1,602 
Bryssel Manati 829 
Rodfaxe Havana 1,035 
Hermod Fort de France 
Annie Stratton Humacoa, P. R. 
Skinfaxe Guantanamo 
Nordland Havana 
Wm. C. May Marin Bay 607 
Albert H. Willis Paramaribo 487 
BALTIMORE 

Graafaxe Cuba 1,796 
Claveresk Cuba 6,100 
Salstad Egypt 5,689 
Gulfaxe Panama 1,968 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 2 Berwind-White Co. 
3 Castner Curran & Bullit. * Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. ‘§ C. H. Sprague & Son. 
7 Flat Top Fuel Co. 8 Maryland Coal & Coke 
Co. °C. & O. Coal Agency Co. 10 Tsland Creek 
Coal Sales Co. 11C. G. Blake & Co. 12 Clinch- 
field Coal Co. 1" Hasler Bros. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported 
during the past week: 


as follows 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 

Boden Gothenburg 2,128 

Frank Brainerd Nassau $5.50 
Hreaga Valencia 1,602 

Josey Havana 1,670 

Rodfaxe Havana 1,035 

Bryssel Manati 829 

Geo. F. Klink Plymouth 800 2.50 
J. Edward Drake Martinique 789 6.75 
Margaret Thomas Porto Rico 1,161 

VIRGINIA 

Edward H. 

Lawrence Barcelona 2,483 $14.00 
Dakotan Rio Janeiro 4,068 11.00 
Teviotdale River Plate 2,538 11.40 
Wagama Rio Janeiro? 2,609 1150 

NEW YORK 
Carib II San Domingo 195 


1 And Montevideo. 
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Lake Markets 


. MITT 


PITTSBURGH 


Car shortages more acute. Fancy prices paid 
for spot coal by a few buyers, the great majority 
being out of the market. 


The car scarcity which has been causing such 
sharp advances in prices in the spot market for 
several weeks has been accentuated farther in 
the past week and is now at an acute stage. Very 
few shippers are able to ship their full contract 
tonnages. Occasionally there is not a single car 
on a whole division and it is rare that a mine 


Py 
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receives an average of 60 per cent. of its allotment 
for a full week. Last week was characterized by 
very poor supplies throughout and this week is 
an improvement only to the extent that it starts 
with beter supplies than were being furnished the 
last two days of last week. Such an improvement, 
however, is normal, and does not promise that 
cars will be better throughout the week. 

To the reduced loading of coal there is added 
a great increase in the quantity of coal in transit, 
whereby the receipts at destination have decreased 
more than the shipments. Many trains have been 
stalled before reaching junction points because 
they could not make the point within the 16-hr. 
limit allotted the crew and as men are scarce the 
railroads have been greatly incommoded. 

The spot market is higher, with still fancier 
prices being obtained, but the market is a very 
narrow one. The great majority of buyers cannot 
afford to pay current prices and are simply out 
of the market. As high as $6.75 per gross ton 
for best gas coal has been bid from the outside, 
while for several days bids of $5 per net ton have 
been made unavailingly for byproduct coal and 
it is believed a round tonnage could be sold at 
$5.50. There have been sales of ordinary steam 
coal at $5 and of gas coal at $5.50. Slack has 
not advanced in proportion. While there is a little 
inquiry as to contracts neither buyers nor sellers 
are anxious to approach a problem made_ so 
serious by the present famine. We quote the spot 
market roughly as follows: Slack, $4@4.50; mine- 
run, steam, $5; gas, $5.50. Screened coal might 
be quoted at the usual differentials above mine- 
run, but such distinctions are practically lost. 


BUFFALO 


Prices still feverish. Scarcity of cars and men 


appears to increase. Still little excitement on 
the hark of consumers. Lake shipments about as 
usual. 


Bituminous—There is all of the former excite- 
ment in the trade. Contracting is heavy and if 
the seller is able to find coal enough there is 
little demand; if he runs short, however, the 
price is large, though as a rule Buffalo is not 
paying the top price to any great extent. 

Visitors to the bituminous regions find that 
the scarcity of coal has created considerable con- 
fidence among buyers. Quite often the producer 
will not make any quotation, or if he does the 
price is placed so high that an order is not 
expected. Then the car movement is so slow that 
nothing can be reckoned on it. There are some 
embargoes, but shippers are generally able to 
avoid them. At the same time the car situation 
is about as unsatisfactory as it well could ‘be. 

The miners are very hard to manage. They 
work as they please and there are strikes here 
and there, mostly for higher wages. The strike 
of the Rochester & Pittsburgh miners in the 
Reynoldsville district appears to have failed. It 
eut down the coal production seriously, but the 
men are going back to work. 

Prices are what the consumer is willing to pay. 
They are about as irregular as they have ever 
been and all quotations must be taken with al- 
lowance. With contract prices based on $2.95 
for Pittsburgh lump, single orders are about as 
follows, per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, all sizes 
nearly uniform: 


RY OUCDIOPNENY:ttere slo teste tueten oe re os $5.75@6.75 
Pits Ure hina a ened erature leeks ele, 2 aes PO e4D 
INOS Sivan at heat toe eels Aietes iaustone aleketeystas she 4.80@5.30 


4.70@5.20 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 4.85@5.35 
JOINS GH eae 5 oe A SaPe Bek Notes ais AE Ck Ste 4.50@5.00 


Anthracite—All sizes of coal are scarce. Some 
country towns are practically out of some sizes 
and stove and chestnut are hard to get anywhere. 
Still some leading shipping agents believe that 
the shortage will not increase in this territory 
and that it will gradually disappear. The inde- 
pendent dealers are as short as any one and are 
trying to obtain $3 premium, though $2 is about 
as high as most people will pay. 

There is much complaint of car shortage and 
this, coupled with the scarcity of men, makes it 
hard to keep a supply of any of the popular 
sizes. False reports of conditions are on the 
street often. One day lately it was stated by 
some one that there was no chestnut coal in Buf- 
falo, but retailers replied that they had a supply, 
though it was not plentiful. 

Lake shipments are about as usual, with all 
the companies much behind their totals of last 
season. It looks as if they would all go into 
winter with less on Western docks than they 
need. The loadings for the week here amounted 
to 75,550 net tons, of which 34,000 tons cleared 
for Duluth and Superior, 16,750 tons for Chicago, 
7,800 tons for Sheboygan, 7,100 tons for Fort 
William, 6,700 tons for Milwaukee, 2,000 tons for 
Port Arthur and 1,200 tons for Racine. 

Rates of freight are strong at $1 for Chicago 
and Racine, 85c. for Milwaukee, 75c. for She- 
boygan and 30c. for Duluth and Fort William. 

The standard anthracite companies are making 
former winter prices to buyers in car lots, as 
follows: 


Allegheny Valley Leh COPE EG aeL A O Cpacie 


Grate, -Pos ee 09. $5.85, “Chestnutec es dor $6.35 
StOVe weiss he wee 6210. Peas Noe Ste 5.00 
Fegeta. tetera ci ata 6.10 Buckwheat........ 3.50 


Prices are all f.o.b. cars, with 25c. per ton ad- 
ditional for delivery on board vessel. 
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DETROIT 


Strong demand and short supply the feature of 
the steam-coal trade. Domestic bituminous brings 
higher prices. Lake shipments are reduced. 


Bituminous—While there is a more or less con- 
stant inquiry for steam coal in the Detroit market 
there is no improvement in the supply, the result 
being a steady advance in prices. It is not known 
that any of the consumers have failed to get coal, 
though the movement from the mines is slow. 
With demand for slack exceeding that for other 
sizes a price of $3.75 at the mines is now being 
quoted on practically all coal of that size. Mine- 
run and three-quarter lump are quoted at about 
$4 at the mines. 

There is a good demand for domestic sizes with 
stock difficult to obtain, even with weather condi- 
tions mild. Little smokeless coal is to be had 
and quotations on nut or lump and egg range 
around $5 at the mines. For West Virginia 4-in. 
splint lump, Kentucky splint lump and Hocking 
domestic lump $4.25 at the mines is being asked, 
It is reported that stocks in the hands of many of 
the retail dealers are running low and that they 
are finding it almost impossible to maintain the 
normal ratio between deliveries and yard balances. 


Anthracite—Stove and egg coal are still retail- 
ing at $8.50 and chestnut at $8.75. Retailers find 
it difficult to renew their stocks but are confident 
they will be able to prevent customers having no 
fuel. Wholesalers complain of delays in shipment. 
On some recent sales, wholesale dealers say 
premiums of about $3 have been paid for prompt 
delivery of either stove or chestnut sizes. 

Lake Trade—With the present slow movement of 
coal to Lake Erie docks, some of the Lake steam- 
ers are having considerable difficulty in obtaining 
fuel. In some instances it is said to have been 
necessary for freighters to fill their bunkers at 
docks at the head of the Lakes. Shippers are no 
longer able to provide cargoes even for the ships 
they contracted to load during the season and 
many of the carriers are making the upbound 
trip without cargo. There is a light demand for 
small carriers to deliver coal at side ports. On 
most of the business to ports on Lake Superior the 
contract rates apply. Shipments to Lake Michigan 
ports, because of the difficulty of obtaining car- 
goes for the return trip, take a rate higher than 
to Lake Superior. 


TOLEDO 
Supply and demand regulating prices. Lake 
movement heavy and car shortage a_ serious 


proposition. 

The smaller retail concerns are informing their 
patrons that they have not a pound of coal or 
eoke and do not know when they can get it. Most 
of them have vague promises from some wholesale 
ot jobbing concerns of a possible car of coal which 
they may be able to get within two or three weeks 
but that is about all. 

There is no car congestion here but the car 
shortage is a stern reality and is playing havoc 
with coal trade in this city. It is estimated by 
local dealers that there is at least a 50 per cent. 
shortage in the coal fields. The railroads are 
making great efforts to induce shippers to return 
cars promptly. However this may be there is a 
decided shortage of both cars and coal. Prices 
are soaring above anything known here since 1902. 

The Lake movement is exceptionally strong, 
every available bottom being picked up despite 
the exorbitant prices charged. There is no Poca- 
hontas on this market. No new contracts are 
being accepted. The law of supply and demand is 
regulating the business entirely and prices are 
out of sight. Fine coal which ordinarily is quoted 
at 75c. is now bringing around $4. 


CLEVELAND 


Cleveland faces severe coal famine. 
shortage of cars. Prices the highest since 1903. 
Steel plants unable to get gas coal. Steamboat 
fuel very scarce. 


Industrial grades of coal, already selling at 
several times their normal value, are certain to 
advance to still higher prices. Right now this 
city faces what conservative leaders describe as 
a calamity in fuel shortage. An unparalleled 
shortage of cars, a breakdown in railroad organ- 
ization, is blamed for the crisis. Normally over 
500 cars of steam coal daily come into Cleveland 
and now the receipts are less than 200 ears. 

The steel industries in eastern Ohio, who have 
the low freight rate from the Pittsburgh fields and 
who have always used gas coal in steel making 
are buying Ohio coals at prices around $5 per 
net ton at the mines. Gas coal cannot be bought 
for anything like prompt shipment at the present 
time and all indications are that the shortage will 
grow worse. 

Slack coal is bringing a trifle less than coarse 
coals in these markets. 

On Oct. 31 the gas supply furnished to manu- 
acturing plants was discontinued and as practi- 
eally all the large consumers have to use coal, it 
had a tremendous effect on prices on the Cleveland 
market. 

Lake shipments are so small that this end of 
the business has seemed to drop out of sight. 
Shippers decline to bid on this business as it 
would take some time to accumulate a cargo and 
rather than tie up tonnage that would take some 
time to ship, they prefer to sell from day to day. 

It is the opinion of most all coal men that no 
price up to $10 is impossible. The best quotations 


Unparalleled 
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for immediate shipments at the end of last week 
were as follows: Ohio No, 8 three-quarter, $4.50 
per net ton f.o.b. mine; mine-run and slack, $4.25 
per net ton f.o.b. mine. Cambridge and Middle 
District coals from Ohio are bringing the same 
prices as No. 8, based on a delivered price, as 
these districts take a lower freight rate into Cleve- 
land. Youghiogheny gas three-quarter is $6 at 
the mines; Fairmont gas coals, $4.50; West Vir- 
ginia splints, gas or steam, $4 at the mines, and 
Kentucky lump for domestic purposes, $3.50 at 
mines for November shipment. 

Lake coal shippers are not getting any more 
coal than they were and Lake bunker coal is not 
easy to get. Fueling steamboats is being done at 
a loss by most dealers, and shippers prefer 
that boats loading coal should get their bunker 
supply elsewhere. 

Shipments to Duluth, Minn., for the season, to 
Oct. 1, were 6,306,378 tons of soft coal and 950,- 
231 tons of hard coal. The total of all coal 
shipped is 7,256,609 tons against 5,891,800 tons 
a year ago, a-gain of 1,364,800 tons. 

The City of Cleveland let a year contract for 
5,000 tons mine-run at $2.84 per net ton f.o.b. 
Cleveland. This is on the basis of $1.94 f.o.b. 
the mine. 


COLUMBUS 


Greater scarcity of coal and still higher prices. 
Car shortage is increasing. 


The coal trade in Columbus territory continues 
strenuous in every way. The car shortage has 
still further reduced stocks, which coupled with 
the extraordinary demand caused another jump 
in quotations. A coal famine is threatened in 
many sections and at the first real cold snap it 
is believed that considerable suffering wffl result. 
Future prospects are for even higher quotations 
and a continued shortage of railroad equipment. 

The shortage of stocks is affecting both the 
retail trade and large steam users alike. Plants 
requiring a large tonnage to operate are short 
and there are indications of a stoppage unless 
something happens to increase the supply. This 
is especially true of public utilities corporations 
and public institutions. Iron and steel plants are 
requiring a large tonnage and the railroad con- 
sumption is also heavy. Buying off the open 
market is difficult as all available tonnage is 
quickly snapped up. Buyers from Michigan and 
Indiana points are overwhelming the Columbus 
market; price is no object, all they want is to be 
assured of deliveries. 

The Lake trade is still rather active considering 
the car situation. During the past week the 
Toledo docks of the Hocking Valley loaded 126,000 
tons, which is a good record. Lake shippers are 
rushing all available tonnage to the head of the 
Lakes before the close of navigation. Lake prices 
are extremely high in sympathy with other 
quotations. 

Circular prices are now a thing of the past as 
quotations change from day to day. No shipper 
or operator will guarantee prices quoted today 
for tomorrow. Premiums are freely offered for 
quick shipment. 

Pocahontas is selling strong in the local market 
and prices are up to $7 retail. West Virginia 
grades are also strong and the same is true of 
Ohio-mined varieties. In fact consumers are 
anxious to get fuel, not stopping to ask the grade 
or the field producing it. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines are as follows ? 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $4.50 $5.00 
4 


Inch and a quarter...... 4.50 5.00 $4.50 
Three-quarter inch...... 4.35 4.50 4.50 
Nuts): 2htten cee ee 4.25 4.50 4.25 
Bee. cfesosec Sh ee eee 4.25 4.50 Se 
Mine! rule.) se eee! 4.25 4.25 4.25 
Nut, pea and slack...... 4.15 4.10 4.10 
Coarse. 'slagk....2.c- ei). 4.15 4.00 4.00 
CINCINNATI 


The market continues strong and high, with coal 
scarce in all lines. The car situation remains 
bad, with no improvement in sight. 


While comparatively mild weather has prevented 
any increase in the rush of business, no further 
stimulus has been needed. In fact, if it were any 
better, the trade would hardly be affected, as the 
demand is already in excess of the available 
supply, and prices are the highest that ever pre- 
vailed in anything like normal times. Nut and 
slack has moved up to around $3@3.25 for the 
better grades in both West Virginia and eastern 
Kentucky, and sales are reported even higher than 
these prices. 

Domestic dealers are virtually without reserve 
stocks, as they were unable to accumulate much 
coal earlier in the season, on account of the 
difficulty in getting labor to unload cars. The car 
situation is very bad, a 50 per cent. run being 
about the maximum, while many operators declare 
that they are getting only about 30 per cent. of 
requirements. This is naturally affecting the 
labor supply, as the men do not like to stay 
at mines where they can work only half time, with 
wages high and the demand for labor. insistent 
elsewhere. Locally there is no real danger of a 
coal shortage, with rail and river supplies to draw 
upon, but interior markets in many eases report 
serious danger of a shortage of fuel. 
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LOUISVILLE 


Car shortage pinching more sharply with con- 
sumers on hand-to-mouth basis. Hope of benefits 
through Interstate Commerce investigation. River 
supply small; retail prices advance again. 


Increasing agitation on the part of the indus- 
trial consumers features the week in the Kentucky 
coal market. One of the largest plants in the city 
ran for several hours recently on wood waste, 
awaiting a coal shipment, while others are elec- 
trifying, relying on the central-station supply. 
No hopes of improvement in the car supply are 
given and the Louisville & Nashville has an- 
nounced an embargo on certain northbound coal 
shipments. Some few barges of ‘Yest Virginia 
coal have arrived by river, although om: ‘!ar7 
tow went aground and a higher stage of water is 
needed. 

The retail market in Louisville has taken a third 
advance, western Kentucky lump selling at $5 
a ton, delivered, and best grades of eastern Ken- 
tucky lump going to $6, with the Byrne & Speed 
Co. about the only agency with any considerable 
supply. All eyes are turned to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission inquiry opening here Oct. 
3, in the hopes that the outcome will be some 
regulations which will expedite loading and un- 
loading of cars. 

Open market prices are based by western Ken- 
tucky operators at $2.50@3 a ton for lump at the 
mines, with no steam coals quoted. Eastern Ken- 
tucky quotes lump at $3.50@4 and nut and slack 
around $2.50. The whole market is extremely 


chaotic. Some operating companies are declining 
any new _ orders, while all are taking them 
conditionally. 

BIRMINGHAM 


Steam prices continue to soar and have reached 
highest figure in history of the district. Domestic 
grades 50c. to 75c. over quotations month ago. 
bead Ug tt! 50 per cent. to 60 per cent. of require- 
ments. 


Steam-coal prices are still on the ascendency 
and free coal is now selling at $3@350, fo.b. 
mines, and the supply very scarce at that. Con- 
sumers throughout the territory supplied by this 
district are having ta bestir themselves to secure 
sufficient fuel to keep their plants in operation, 
and so insistent is the demand that many indus- 
tries have had representatives here for some 
days looking after their interests. 

It is understood that some large plants have 
been forced to suspend operations temporarily 
pending a replenishment of their fuel supply The 
railroads are also carrying very limited stocks 
and are forced to watch after their fuel supply 
very closely in order to prevent actual shortage. 
It is stated that 90 per cent. of the production of 
the commercial mines is being supplied on contracts 
taken at the prices prevailing when the market 
was at a low ebb, leaving only 10 per cent. 
for the spot buyers. 

Domestic grades are quoted at from 50c. to 
75¢c. above the prices which prevailed a month 
ago. The intermittent cool and warm _ spells 
bave caused an unsteady demand, but ample busi- 
ness is still being booked for delivery in the 
next thirty days. 
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Coke 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Coke demand heavy. Spot market wild, ad- 
vancing then receding. Foundry coke .becoming 
established at high level. Production and ship- 
ments decreased. 


The coke market has been still more excited 
since last report. The furnaces have been call- 
ing for heavier shipments on the usual “require- 
ment” contracts, whereas production and ship- 
ments have been curtailed somewhat further by 
car and labor shortage, chiefly the former. The 
merchant furnaces as a rule have had to slow 
down as they could not afford to pay fancy 
prices, but some steel interests have paid whatever 
necessary to secure coke. 


Thursday of last week $8 was paid for spot 


furnace coke, but within a couple of days $7 
was asked and it required some search to find 
a buyer at that figure. This week the market 
seems to be stagnant. Sellers are talking of 
holding $7 as the spot price. Foundry coke has 
now responded to the advance in furnace, hav- 
ing previously lagged behind, and some operators 
have been quoting $8 minimum to dealers, rep- 
resenting about $8.25 to consumers, but there are 
occasional sellers at less. 

Contracts on furnace coke are in abeyance 
as sellers’ views are very high and furnaces 
not already covered prefer to wait until the at- 
mosphere clears. Some of the foundry-ccke sell- 
ers have named contract prices, and we note one 
fair-sized contract closed at about $5.25 net to the 
consumers. We quote the market as follows: 
Spot furnace, $7; contract, nominal, $3.75; 
spot foundry, $7@8.25; contract, $5@5.50, per net 
ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Con- 


nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the. 


week ended Oct 21 at 398,096 tons, a decrease 
of 7,610 tons, and shipments at 397,600 tons, a 
decrease of 8,056 tons 

Buffalo—There is all of the former activity, 
with prices strong, but not materially higher than 
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last week. Shippers find it difficult to fill orders 
at any prices, with both men and cars so far short 
of the demand. Quotations per short ton, f.o.b. 
Buffalo, are $9.75 for foundry and furnace, $8.35 
for high sulphur and $7.35 for stock coke. 


Baltimore—Coke users here are very _ short. 
Several of the foundries have been operating 
almost from day to day. Prices have steadily 
advanced. Sales of foundry coke at from $7.50 
to $8 have been noted here. 


Chicago—Coke shipments from all points fail to 
satisfy the demand which is unprecedented. 
Prices are steadily rising, having advanced from 
$2 to $2.50 per ton during the last ten days. Coke 
shippers are making every effort to keep up with 
the tremendous influx of orders, but make little 


progress. Prices are as follows per net ton, 
f.o.b. cars, Chicago: i 
WOMNGIISVIIIG ......00+0 Metta. oe iaav. $9.00 to 9.25 
OE US a Riera orate hares 9.00 to 9.25 
MMHEOGUCUSTOUNOTY co ccc cccccceccce 9.00 to 9.25 
Byproduct domestic ..... aracniere eve 8.00 to 8.50 
AS DOUSE © faeces » SOIREE 0 ae 6.25 to 6.50 


St. Louis—No movement of outside domestic 
eoke reported. Contract foundry coke is all that 
is expected. Plenty of local byproduct and gas 
for local demand, which is good. Outside ship- 
ments, especially for the West and coast points 
several weeks behind, with no prospect of equip- 
ment situation improving and additional orders 
piling up. 
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Middle Western 


GENERAL REVIEW 

Unprecedented conditions prevail. Prices soar- 
ing to new high levels with further advances in 
prospect. Tonnage scarce and car supply totally 
inadequate. : f 

An extravagant range of prices prevails in all 
Western markets with panicky conditions evident 
in some quarters. Car shortages are the principal 
factor coupled with an enormously | increased 
demand. Steam users seem to be willing to. pay 
any price to get coal. Tonnage is short every- 
where. Car supply is averaging 50 per cent. of 
requirements at Indiana and Illinois mines, and 
in Kentucky about 30 per cent. Advances averag- 
ing from 50c. to $1 per ton have occurred during 
the past week. ; t 

The territory served by Illinois and Indiana 
eoals has become greatly extended recently, and 
inquiries are being received for tonnage from 
Eastern points never before entered by Western 
coals. Some of the railroads serving Kentucky 
mines have embargoed further shipments to Chi- 
eago proper. There is little difference between 
the steam and domestic sizes, though if anything, 
steam sizes have been in the most urgent demand. 

Considerable southern Illinois coal has_ been 
going into Michigan lately at premium prices, and 
October saw the largest tonnage ever shipped to 
the Northwest from Illinois mines. It is said that 
during the first half of the month Franklin County 
produced over a million tons, the mines working 
about 80% of full time. : 

The extraordinary situation now existing is due 
to several causes: Failure of steam users to store 
coal when it was to be had last summer, shortage 
of Ohio River coal in the South, and the small 
tonnage moving up the Lakes due to shortage of 
bottoms. Tremendous efforts are now being made 
in all quarters to obtain tonnage at any price, 
and inasmuch as there is not enough coal to go 
around, no relief is in sight. With the car 
situation in bad shape and heavy movement of 
traffic other than coal, the outlook is extremely 
uncertain, with a tendency toward further strin- 
gency of supplies and higher prices. 


CHICAGO 

Steam coals reach new high levels. Retailers 
find it difficult to secure enough tonnage. Smoke- 
less shipments extremely scarce. Anthracite very 
short. 

Circular prices on the three major sizes of 
Franklin and Williamson County mines are obso- 
lete. Shippers have been selling domestic sizes 
at prices current at the time of shipment. Domes- 
tic lump, egg and No. 1 nut have sold as high as 
$3.25 in the open market, with little free tonnage 
available. Screenings have reached the unprec- 
edented level of $2.25. Williamson County lump, 
egg and washed coal have sold as high as $3 and 
some southern Illinois coal is moving for Eastern 
deliveries at maximum prices. 

The Union Pacific Ry. has bought 50,000 tons 
of mine-run coal from the Franklin County mines 
at $1.65. All free shipments of southern Illinois 
mine-run have been sold during the past week at 
prices ranging from $2 to $2.50 per ton. Classi- 
fication of production seems to be of little import- 
ance, and any size of coal to be had is snapped up 
as fast as it is available. Harrisburg mines are 
out of the open market for both steam and domes- 
tic sizes. 

The Springfield district has been given lower 
rates into Omaha and other Western points, which 
has widened its markets considerably. The 
Wabash R.R. has also made a favorable rate to 
Michigan points on Sangamon County coal, which 
will be of great benefit to the operators of that 
district. 

An unprecedented demand for Indiana produc- 
tion in the Chicago district is noticeable with little 
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free coal available. Clinton and Knox County 
lump has been sold as high as $3.25, with Nos. 5 
and 6 screenings reaching the $2 price. Mine-run 
is averaging much better than $2. Michigan and 
Ohio have been free buyers of Indiana coal, pay- 
ing as high as $3.25 for lump and $2.50 for mine- 
run. So far the Indiana operators have had little 
free tonnage to spare for these foreign demands. 

Spot shipments from the West Virginia fields 
have been very scarce. The demand is greatly 
accentuated, lump and egg selling around $5, 
with mine-run at from $3.75 to $4. No Penn- 
sylvania smokeless is being received. No Hocking 
tonnage is arriving, and what little splint lump 
is on the market has been sold around $3.75. 
Eastern Kentucky coal is no factor in this market 
at the present time, and the very little tonnage 
received here is quoted at from $4 to $5 for 
lump and egg. Railroad embargoes on Kentucky 
coal are seriously interfering with receipt of 
normal tonnage in this territory. 

The anthracite situation is a complex one. The 
old line companies are endeavoring to maintain 
schedule prices, while representatives of the in- 
dependents are unable to secure tonnage of any 
consequence. Jobbers are selling independent coal 
at prices from $1 to $1.50 better than list figures. 
Anthracite storage piles in retail yards are being 
steadily depleted, with no relief in sight, and 
many dealers are exacting premiums from the 
consuming public which is the cause of much 
newspaper comment. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows, 
per net ton f.o.b. cars mines: 
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Consumers of anthracite, smokeless and Arkan- 
Sas are being forced to use Illinois coals, the 
tonnage of these coals available here being less 
than one-half of the normal local demand. 

Retail prices are from 75¢c.@$1 per ton higher 
than the same period of previous years. Cold 
weather may cause a further increase. 

The prevailing market, f.o.b. mine, per short 
ton, is as follows: 


Williamson 
& Frank- 
lin Co. Mt. Olive Standard 
6-in. lump.. $2.75@3.00 $2.25@2.50 $2.00@2 25 
6x3-in. egg. 2.75@3.00 2.25@2.50 2.00@2.25 
3x2-in. nut. 2.75@3.00 2.00 2.00 
No. 2 nut.. 2.00@2.25 1.85 1075 
No. 8 nut.. 1.75@1.85 1.50 1.60 
No. 4nut.. 1.50@1.65 1.40 1.50 
No. 5nut.. 1.30@1.50 1.30 oO) 
Zrii mee 2.00 1.85@2.00 
Mine-run.... 1.75@2.00 1.85 1.65@1.85 
Steam ege. 4-5. 2 1.95 1.65@1.75 
Washed ey 
Now Wane, « 2.75@3.00 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 
INOF 2en 3h 2.00@2.25 1.75@1.85 2.00@2.25 
INO@ aus aaa 1.75@1.85 1.50@1.60 1.75@2.00 
INO Ae ester. 1.50@1.65 1.40@1.50 1.50@1.75 
Nowe: eds 1.30@1.50 1.30 125 
Screenings... 1.40@1.50 1.35@1.50 1.25@1.35 


St. Louis rate from Williamson and Franklin 
County is 72%c.; frpm other groups, 57%c. 


Wilms. and Spring- G 
Frank. Cos. field Sullivan Co. Clinton Race Cae 
Lump. -..c.eeeee ee ee $3.00@3.25 $2.75@3.00 $2.75@3.25  $3.00@3.25 $3 00@3 25 
Steam lumped Suen 5... 2.50@2.75 2.25@250 2.25@2.50 *2 sega ze 
24 andi3-in. lump yerseaneee sk bce! 0) ee. ele Ze DOG S800 mama 29 | Yr 
14-in. lump an Sieahreee tee Sea ods eneve em SE OOK) 2 ROU AG! cd ger eet 
got 4, a La .00@3.25 -50@3.00 2.50@2.75 2.75@3.25 (3.00@3 25 
Nutiss coo pee rae 3.00@3.25 2.00@2.25 2.00@2.50 2 5@2. At 
Noid washed ett 3.00@3.25 ..... Oe ee Seis rane yaaa 
Noe washedua sere teat HOOD 32 25 teks san Vent SDI RCT fit sy al Mae aban a2 
Noi 2 nut. face ne AYO P ARTO Oe Bitiktn Janet Vol ke ave Auge te belek tle eo it 
No. 3 nut LC ES cred Boe a0 Taga eye eee Geena. 2p tg ™ mae eR? 28 
ine-run........ Picenued -00@2.75 = 2.00@2.25  2.00@2.25 © 2:50@3.00 = 2'00@2 35 
Screenings.; scence dees R 2.00@2 50 1,85@2.15 | 1.85@2_00 2.00@2.25 2 Oba ae 
Saline and _E. Ken- Pocah. and Penn. 
Harrisburg tucky W. Va. Smokl. Smokeless 
Lump ich: chee ee $3.00@3.50 $4.50@5.00 $4.50@5.00 50@5 
di3D. lump cette nore Boos en ah og2, See ae a ee a Ae a ae a 
PT OE brat § Be aay ts .00@3.50 4.00@5.00 4.50@5.00 : 5. 00 
Rut. 2c ee ee ea 30003. KO Meee su ak Ma ea ey. Sanaa 
Now tl nutsoctees BLO0DS.. 25.78 GN eee mr ener a ante a 
a 2. NuUb i iee eee cele ae aoa. 50.2 ae oe PP dy er oe, aie eee 
ine-run................. 2.00@2.50  2.50@3.50 °4:00@4:2 4, TE 
Screenings... eee. 2.00@2.50> 4.027. xf Sote, Sates 2 cee aha 


Hocking lump, $3.75@4. Splint lump, $3.50@3.75. 
KANSAS CITY 


Operators are many weeks behind in their or- 
ders. Kansas lump coal has advanced from $2.50 
to $2.75 at the mines, which with freight of 90c.,, 
gives the dealer coal at $3.65, which retails at 
$5.25. Missouri coal costs $3.40 at Kansas City, 
and sells for $5. Last year at this time, Missouri 
coal at the mines sold for $1.85 to $2, against the 
present price of $3. 

Steam coal has nominally advanced 10c. to 
$1.60, freight 75c. from Kansas field, but this 
was done largely to retard outside orders, opera- 
tors and dealers having more than they can do 
to supply their own contracts and customers, 

The shortage of equipment on the railroads is 
causing an acute situation in the coal supply, 
both domestic and steam, in Kansas City. The 
domestic situation is aggravated by the fact that 
householders were slow to order coal this fall, 
the summer deliveries being smaller than usual. 
Now that the winter is close, many are unable to 
get coal. One of the largest companies, for in- 
stance, recently had only four cars of lump coal 
on hand. 


ST. LOUIS 


Unprecedented demand for all 
record-breaking prices. Car-supply problem seri- 
ous. Steam sizes getting stronger. Eastern coal 
wnontalnalle Actual fuel famine in country 
owns. 


With weather prevailing that creates no un- 
usual demand for coal the local market continues 
strong and a steadier tone is noted this week in 
the face of a continuous advance on all sizes. 
It appears to be a settled opinion with shipper 
and buyer that conditions warrant an exceptional 
market. Very little coal is offered from any 
field. Orders placed by Northern and Western 
railroads as well as local systems in addition 
to their maximum contract tonnages seems to be 
one of the causes for no free coal. 

Steam sizes have proved the surprise of the 
week here. Carterville mine-run is quoted as 
high as $2 and screenings jumped to $1.50. 

There were times during the week that Stand- 
ard coal was entirely off of the market. Car 
shortage conditions seem to be slowly but steadily 
getting worse. The railroads instead of unload- 
ing thousands of cars of railroad fuel are keep- 
ing it at convenient distributing points in the 
cars. Embargoes are also beginning to appear 
on account of abuse of equipment by shippers. 
Local demand for high-grade coal is easier. Mt. 
Olive and Standard are getting stronger. 


sizes develops 
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General Statistics 
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BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


The following coal and coke tonnage was 
moved over the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and affil- 
iated lines during the months of August and Sep- 
tember, 1916 and 1915: 





August ——. ——September— 





1916 1915 1916 1915 
Coal....... 2,998,897 3,009,028 2,895,719 3,034,271 
Coketina.s. 350,101 345,258 352,629 331,224 
Total.... 3,348,998 3,354,286 3,248,348 3,365,492 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie for September and the nine 
months of 1915 and 1916, in short tons: 


—— September —~ — Nine Months — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Anthra.. 1,062,119 783,307 8,829,867 7,594,600 
Bitumin. 3,946,824 3,901,402 36,523,300 31,604,477 
Coke.... 1,165,994 1,152,668 10,848,230 8,376,508 





Total.. 6,174,937 5,837,377 56,201,397 47,575,585 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


The following is a statement of coal handled 
by the N. & W. Ry. during September and the 
preceding two months in short tons: 


July August Sept. 


Pocahontas.......... 1,449,384 1,631,263 1,577,193 


MME RIVED: ames ss 21 687 § 345,167 316,868 
hacker weet ve 1 278,701 » 286,008" 295.628 
Kenova Eth tetas bee 5,9 77,320 94,772 84.392 
Clinch Valley........ 121,372 121,148 118,974 
Miscellaneous........ 3,692 5,353 2,709 

TotalN. &W..... 2,252 156 2,483,711 2,395,764 
Wim. & Pond Ck...:,, 118,014 111,390 122,939 
Tug R. & Ky. R.R... 55,299 55,359 55,605 
Other roads......... 415,976 398,480 408,611 





2,841,445 3,048,940 2,982,919 
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Distribution of shipments for July of this year 





were as follows: 
Shipped Tipple Total 
Pocahontas........-- 1,370,892 10,173 1,381,065 
Mis RIVER iss osisieran 321,687 2,220 23,907 
TRACKER. . cine eel ets 278,701 6,899 285,600 
Kenovan: wacceee iene 77,320 6,994 84,314 
OUaIS sane ree . 2,048,600 26,286 2,074,886 


Shipments of coke, entirely from the Pocahontas 
field, amounted to 116, 065 tons as compared with 
134,483 tons in June. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The following is a comparative statement of 
coal imports and exports of the United States 
for August, 1915-16, and for the 8 months ended 
August 1914-15-16, in long tons: 
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Financial Department 


The Philadelphia a 
Reading Coal @ 
Irom Co. 


PULL 
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This company. reports for the year ended June 
30, 1916, as follows: 

The total production of anthracite coal from 
the lands owned, leased and controlled by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. for 


Bight Months 














+t i ae 
Imports 1915 1916 1914 1915 1916 
Anthracite, TObRI. cn. tiie pare er merece iE 14° 15,902 2,390 4,527 
Bituminous, total. Was sees eb ete re 116,295 125,624 861,513 951,517 1,068,255 
United Kingdoms tates .. aaeee ern 200 se eee AA, 8,308 15,610 5,066 
Ganadauss - sak. cdte ies eit ertenets 84,770 111,130 669,512 758,634 975,844 
Japan ee eee ee eee tee eer 10,540 9,300 44,449 56,919 64,830 
Australia. . Pott RG oe ae Samoa 20,785 5,194 137,191 117,778 21,160 
dat COUNETIS TL; Ec ee ee eee Ge oteythleiavs lo) Aa ee 2,053 2,576 1,355 
Coke. RO ce et eo haet 9,231 1,661 67,003 33,620 38,501 
Santosh 
Anthracite totalscecionelerss: atcice eats 307,137 394,244 2,666,969 2,302,399 2,847,005 
Canada Whee: coe eee Grae Bie? 293,318 354,20 1aeeee =): 2,261,722 2,750,453 
Argentinas... os ae eens ie ioe 1,740 0 core eeu rere 2,627,945 2,335 1,395 
Brazile... Riatie 6 ee ee eee loc 2,312) tc kee... 2'415 428 
[Big ot-altch pamem nner This ooo clears Stan 600) i eae sane Ieee = GOD Fee Sree. 
Other counttries..5 vvesereesee ee 9,107 9,977 29,024 35,322 64,729 
Bituminous. totale. .ase use vl Gener 2,000,848 2,384,583 9,045,260 10,591,155 12,762,670 
LCN ee AE ther eh o2 cre monic. Unita ese Oa 382,154 PALWSP ISS 4 > ee 2,023,945 1,435,209 
Canada’s 225) fas akecte 2 ot ees See 947,069 1,525,622 6,038,926 4,737,655 7,738,462 
Panama... ... MOS ere eae ais ee 49,423 45,815 190,965 329,450 254,954 
MexieGi.8 5.1. co yee Sienna hed 18,507 16,080 215,068 218,816 133,642 
‘Guba. bcs See eee ee eee 114,299 135,438 696,111 734,536 859,985 
WestvIndiest, £25. Ga aos oy miter x Pam: 42,347 30,082 415,824 308,605 321,994 
Argentina). 1.9: osc eee ee 128,823 106,729 138,219 662,714 634,928 
Bregil. oc 2k Seer eee cero ae 53,002 100,993 155,225 482,971 534,178 
Uruguay. Oe Pete Re tence: eee 30,956 13,829 56,514 130,790 103,473 
Other icountriesusasse ee eee 234,268 191,470 1,138,408 961,673 745,845 
Total coal ct: Sat eon ee ae 2,307,985 2,778,827 11,712,229 12,893,554 15,609,675 
Gola: oe cds oi.0 ge ene ee reas 83,085 80,955 456,661 513,709 675,947 
Bunker coal. 672,990 780,561 5,038,576 5,027,009 5,220,320 
SLUT TUTTO D UE HTC TE PEE the year ended June 30, 1916, was 10,683,912 
eS See = tons, as compared with 9,606,590 tons mined 
E I. G: C. Decisions E during the previous year. ; 
PRT During the year the company mined 9,399,723 
tons; purchased 8,154 tons and sold 10,152,082 
No. 8273—City of Springfield, Tenn., vs. Louis- tons, as compared with 8,161,837 tons mined, 
ville & Nashvilte RR. Submitted Feb. 2, 1916. 115,478 tons purchased and 8,083,487 tons sold 


Decided Oct. 3, 


The 
western Kentucky 
to Springfield, Tenn., 
able or unjustly discriminatory. 
missed. 


No. 7,649. Coa! Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. 
Louis, Mo., vs. Baltimore & Ohio Southwestern 
R.R. Submitted Feb. 24, 1916. Decided Oct. 3 
1916. 


Rate charged for the transportation of bitu- 
minous coal from group 2 points in Illinois to 
St. Louis, Mo., found not to have been unlawful. 


1916. 


present rate on coal from certain mines in 
on the Louisville’ & Nashville 
not shown to be unreason- 
Complaint dis- 
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Foreign Markets 
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SUSEANATEOEDE 
ST 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Oct. 12—A slight amelioration in conditions as 
regards availability of coal is now discernible, and 
it is hoped that these better conditions will be 

“maintained. Prices rule a trifle weaker, 

Quotations are approximately as follows: 


Best Welsh steamiuanecie:: centers 
esti seconds: ne emeee ee | een 
Seconds...) Sees we bile cae oe 
Best dry coals.. 

Best Monmouthshires. . 

Seconds. dia che omit wee Wis bane nee 
Best(Cardift, smallsteees: 2) fener 
Cargo smalls:itwe cet ueaen ne 


Nominal 

Nominal 
$11 .28@11.42 
10.20@10.32 
11.28@11.42 
10.20@10.32 


5.40@ 5.52 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, 
Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire 
descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, exclu- 
sive of wharfage. 

Freights—The freight market is still very bare 
of orders and there is an extraordinarily small 
volume of chartering outside military require- 
ments. The market shows inequalities here and 
there, eastern Mediterranean comparing unfavor- 
ably with West Italy, and Plate with Western 

_ Islands, etc. 


The freight market is quotable about as follows: 


Gibraltariea ven: $6.96 Port Said.......$14.40 
Genoa. fe. cee stn 15.60 Las Palmas..... 6.36 
Naplésriaaaoc ho. 00 St. Vincent...:.. 7.20 
Alexandria...... 15.00 River Plate..... 6.96 


7.20@ 7.44 - 


the previous year. 

Thirty-one collieries were operated a total of 
7,457 days during the year ended June 30, 1916, 
as compared with a total of 6,653 days during the 
previous year. 

The funded indebtedness of the company has 
been reduced by the following payment: Philadel- 
phia & Reading collateral sinking fund loan, 
$30,000. 

Suit was brought in the Court of Common Pleas 
of Philadelphia County against the company in 
1909 by the heirs of Hugh Bellas, deceased, for 
right of way on coal mined from the company’s 
lands and carried through the Bellas lands from 
1884 to 1903 under a lease which terminated in 
the latter year. In spite of vigorous. contest in 
which avail was made of all the defenses possible, 
this lease was construed by the court to mean 
something quite different from what the parties 
to it, all through its operation, had treated it as 
meaning, and the suit ultimately resulted in a 
judgment against the company. 

The case was appealed to the Supreme Court, in 
which it was twice argued, but, on Aug. 10, 1915, 
judgment was finally affirmed, which with interest 
and costs amounted to $362,497.14, and this has 
been paid out of the earnings of the year: 

A new agreement covering the wages and con- 
ditions of employment in the anthracite region 

was entered into on the fifth day of May, 1916, 
ea the period of four (4) years ending Mar. 31, 

The Legislature of Pennsylvania enacted a 
workmen’s compensation act, effective Jan. 1, 

1916. The company accepted its provisions and 
the operations are being carried on in conformity 
therewith. 

All necessary repairs and dead work have been 
kept up, so that your plant is in an efficient con- 
dition and able to carry on its many operations 
to their full capacity. 


INCOME ACCOUNT FOR THE YEARS ENDED 
JUNE 30 


Receipts 1915-16 1914-15 
Coal sales (anthracite) . $34,869,157.34 $28,476, 166.68 


Coal sales (bituminous) 1,1! 56, 497.51 1,028,019.82 
Coal rents. . : 322,127.05 325,432.13 
House and land rents. 142'406.29 141,610.83 
Interest and dividends. 70,574.31 85,394.87 
Miscellaneous......... 42,996.92 29,887.76 





Total receipts...... . $36,603,759.42 $30,086,512.09 
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Expenses 1915-16 1914-15 
Mining coal and repairs $20,839,430.48 $19,214,157.63 
Improvements at col- 

heries, etc. 709,344.71 682,068.43 
Coal purchased. (an- 14 

thracite). Wesias wee 18,098.84 210,250.35 
Coal purchased (bitu- ; 

Minous)\ees eee 1,062,962.18 964,386.32 
Royalty of leased col- 

heries. . ; 557,188.33 499,398.90 
Transportation ‘of coal 

by wail: sve See 5,799,566.11 5,509,892.61 
Transportation of coal 

by water.. 1,067,853.41  1,076,081.53 
Handling coal at depots 483,229.85 430,749.51 
Taxes on coal lands and 

improvements....... 685,465.19 458,681.75 
Improvements and re- ; 

pairs of houses...... 35,378.51 34,394.10 
Damages account coal 

Gib Seek 4 he ee 3,342.03 1,342.13 
Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Fund aPPTORs ; 

tion. : 233,833.04). eee eee 
All other expenses. . 1,544,990.382 1,251,522.72 . 
Coal sold from stock. . 1,704,26477 been ic tere \ 

Total... kenya $30,333,025.98 
Less coal added to stock 613,750.57 

Total expenses...... $34,744,928.05 $29,719,275.41 

Profit in operating.... $1,858,831.37 $367,236.68 
Fixed charges, taxes , 

and) interest\. 24 008 160,646.27 136,370.16 
Taxes on coal lands and 

improvements for s 

previous years...... 55,639.85 146,515.71 
United States Special ; 

Excise Tax, 1912.) aa eee 23,778.83 
Judgment paid Bellas 

FiState.schle, acieeneeinne 362,49 7214, eee 

Total sc dace $578,783.26 $306,664.70 

Profit. . , $1,280,048.11 $60,571.98 
Profit of previous years 3,375,248.45  3,314,676.47 
Balance to Credit of 

Profit and Loss Ac- ; 

count, 4.4). bnuoteee $4,655,296.56 $3,375,248.45 
TONNAGE | 

Mined (anthracite).. $9,399,722.18 $8,161,836.19 

Purchased (anthra- 

cite : 8,153.11 115,478.07 
Sold (anthracite). 10,152,082.09 8,083,487.00 


On hand pace 1,057,020.03 


BALANCE SHEET 


Debit 
Capital Accounts 


Coal lands: \)...00700 fone eee 
Timber lands... .2 40 foie eter eee 
New York and Eastern nda es 
Western yards and depots. . ; 
Miners’ and other houses. . 
Pottsville shops, real estate and im- 
provements. .:..:..\.)-:- ss ee 
Storage yards and washeries.. be 
Other real-estate. i... See ee 
Improvements and equipments 
collieries ’...(ci:. "one 2 
Stocks and bonds of and loans to 
companies controlled.............. 


Current assets 


Gash. seins ffs ues Ges eee 
Bills et wus bpred sta) eee oe 
Coal accounts. . 
Rent accounts. 
Companies and ‘individuals.......... 
Coal on hand 


Supplies and materials on hand...... ‘ 


Total oics cn os. te eee eee 
Stocks, bonds and mortgages........ 


Credit 
Capital Accounts 


P. & R. Collateral Sinking Fund loan, 

1892-1932 00. 6.oot ee ee 
Capital stock... 2i2i2. 5 wees Laan 
Reading Company..oiii... eee 


Current Liabilities 


Pay-rolls and vouchers. . 

Due for coal purchased... 

Due for royalty on coal mined. . 
Freight and tolls due foreign roads. . 
Companies and individuals.......... 
Interest due and uneollseneae 

Interest and taxes accrued. . 


Miners’ and laborers’ beneficial fund. . 
P. & R. Railway Company Current 

ACCOUNT. FIN oe iy A ee 
Profit and loss to June 30, 1915...... 
enol and loss July 1, 1915, to June 30, 


$88,905,474.24 


1,785,768.13 


$47,400,702.77 


843,828.39 

840,774.70 — 
1,842,293.40 

553,137.67 


417,939.87 
675,107.78 
405,408.20 

12,959,224,33 — 

9,863,914.75 


$75,802,331.86 — 


, 
. $2,546,721.75 
7,0 


59 
4,053,684.25 
49,271.96 
802,854.43 
4,183, 126.49 
_1,408,017.66 


$13, et ih oe 





$1,223,675.15 
966.03 
104,115.25 
28,993.62 
746,890. iS 
oi 
600, 209. 10 


$2,704,909.37 
22,638. “ 


929,495. 03. 
3,375,248.45, 


4,655, a 


$88,905,474.24 








"ile 


Note—For previous annual report of this com 


pany see Vol. 7, p. 486. 
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The Long-Suffering Salaried Man 


N this day and time, 
when the railroad em- 
ployees, miners and 

organized trades in gen- 
eral are demanding and 
receiving increases in 
wages ranging from 10 to 
40 per cent., we wish to 
present a plea for the 
salaried man. 


mines, 


“guvsvuvecueneunnvneveraveenznevuescoeng usecase naneuaceanennvaraaneneeaneacte tsar nd NT 


In the majority of in- 
stances around coal oper- 
ations, he is an executive having 
more or less responsibility and must 
act as a shock absorber between 
his boss and his workmen. Generally, 
he goes unnoticed so long as the 
weather is fair, but when a storm 
breaks he is the first one called upon to 
show cause. 


He is always on the job, for in his 
case there isn’t any such thing as an 
8-hr. day or pay for overtime. Nights 
and Sundays he labors without com- 
plaint, often working with some of 
his assistants and subordinates, whose 
wages exceed his own salary. 


It is a well-known fact that many 
miners and machine men receive greater 
pay than the mine foreman, though they 
work less time, with little mental effort 


-2aynuerenenesyoeeevenerveguveeeevn cay eergsvteceeaeaaeneceveaneueeeanncaccesna neta eractee ange enw 


Salartedmen at coal 
especially 
mine foremen, have 
not as a rule gained 
such recognition 
from their compa- 
nies in a financial 
way as their efforts 
entitle them to 
receive. 


EMM 


‘and no serious respon- 
sibility. 


The salaried man does 
not belong to a union and 
is in no position to de- 
mand an increase. Gen- 
erally, he must rely on 
his employer’s sense of 
i justice, and it only too 
/ frequently occurs that his 

sole reward for patience 
and earnest effort is bit- 
ter disappointment. 


vanaceensoeastnnenanoeaneganeenveeoneensaeuteeanneenaennanante 


TE 
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uucenancccannagacunnnatts 


In the last year, living expenses have 
advanced greatly, and it is no more 
than right that salaries should be in- 
creased accordingly. It would be well 
for the employer to bear in mind that a 
voluntary increase in salary makes for 
loyalty and satisfaction that do not 
result so readily when the employee is 
obliged to ask for the favor. 


Ever’so many of life’s necessities 
have gone up for keeps. The war’s end 
may bring recessions, but hundreds of 
commodities will not return to former 
price levels. Even the coal industry 
may not again be afflicted with a case 
of ‘‘dumps.” Let us be decent to the 
fellows who have stood the test of serv- 
ice when the atmosphere was so blue 
that the sun couldn’t shine through it. 
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A Parable for Coal Men 


Many great and wise deeds are never mirrored to the 
public gaze. Goodness generally cloaks itself in modesty, 
while evil shrieks noisily from the housetops. As an 
instance of this, let me cite the case of the King of 
Ingenstans, which bears out concisely the observation 
just made. 

The history of Ingenstans is unimportant. It was a 
small principality, densely populated. However, there 
was one feature about Ingenstans that distinguished it 
from the neighboring kingdoms. This feature was that 
over one-half the entire population was engaged in the 
manufacture of a certain product. In turn, this national 
product was dependent upon a certain ingredient that 
could only be obtained from underground. The entire 
welfare of the country was therefore subservient to the 
mining industry. 

There came a time when the general affairs of the 
Ingenstans became greatly unsettled by the war of two 
‘arge neighboring states. Like giant gadflies these two 
warring factions drained the Ingenstans of all available 
foodstuffs and manufactures. 

The result was inevitable. The miners deserted, and 
an acute shortage of labor resulted. The transportation 
facilities became congested with freight consigned to the 
warring states, and traffic increased. New business enter- 
prises sprung up like mushrooms to supply the great 
demand for war materials. New fields for labor, at high 
wages, were thus created, and also added consumers of 
the mining product. The consequence was a falling 
off of the mining product that constituted the foundation 
of the principality’s industries. 

Things became really serious. Manufacturers, spurred 
on by the hope of making sudden fortunes, wildly 
clamored for more and more of this essential product. 
Dealers of all classes rent the air with cries about the 
terrible state of affairs. Finally the people, alarmed by 
the hysterical rantings of the town criers, were aroused 
to such a point that the matter was brought to the King’s 
attention. 

Now the King of Ingenstans was a shrewed, cool-headed 
man. He called into conference the proprietors and 
managers of the mines and listened intently to the excuses 
and remedies they suggested. Then he arose and said: 

“Gentlemen, the causes of the present shortage in your 
product seem natural and unavoidable. Like you, I can 
see no remedy that will solve the matter satisfactorily 
and for all time. However, I believe that I can help the 
situation materially. At nine, tomorrow, I shall issue 
a command to all my town-criers that on penalty of 
death no word as to the state of the shortage existing 
in your production shall be uttered by them until I 
so command. In this way I hope to prevent people of 
ample means from laying in large quantities of this 
product for storage, while people of small means are 
denied the product entirely or else are forced to pay 
exorbitant prices for it. 
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“Further, I believe that if the consumers are not 
alarmed by exaggerated accounts of severe shortages they 
will get along with a more normal and constant demand, 
which will not tax you beyond your present producing 
capacities. This will enable you to gradually increase your 
facilities of production to meet the unusual demand.” 

The next day the King’s command was received and 
executed by the town-criers. 

Gradually the outbursts of the people subsided. Manu- 
facturers became less insistent in their demands, and 
affairs returned to a normal state. | 

ei . 
Trouble Saver on Rope Haulage 


On a side-rope haulage’ trouble developed wherever a 
slight hollow in the road was reached through the stress 
of the rope pulling it out of the jiggers on the cars. When 
this happened where the cars were far apart it had the 
effect of leaving one particular car standing on the track. 
The following one was quite liable to push it off the track, 

















DEVICE TO PREVENT THE ROPE FROM RISING 


- causing a wreck. Sometimes five or six cars would get 


piled up together before the haulagemen could find out 
where the trouble was. 

As a means of obviating this difficulty the small appli- 
ance shown in the accompanying illustration was erected. 
The upper drawing shows a car approaching the appliance 
and the lower one the car passing and deflecting the arm. 

Post P, a strong one, has bolted to it a lever L, one arm 
of which projects behind the post, and the other in front 
of it and at least 6 in. beyond the line of the rope and 3 
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to 4 in. higher than its normal position. The front arm 
has a piece of pipe &, fastened to it, which serves as a 
roller when the rope is running up against the arm. 
Attached to the arm at the rear of the post is a chain C 
which passes over the wheel W and is attached to a coun- 
terbalancing weight. 

In operation the arm Ff, projects over the running rope 
and prevents it from rising above the limit fixed. It does 
this without putting any perceptible stress on the working 
of the haulage. An approaching car pushes the arm aside, 
but the counterbalance exerting itself tends to draw the 
lever back, keeping the arm tight against the side of the 
car and above the rope. As soon as the car has passed the 
arm springs out into its original position. 


a 
Oil Filter for a Small Plant 


A tin can and a felt hat combined, as shown in the illus- 
tration, says Jan Spaander in Power, make a first-rate 
and inexpensive filter for oil, in a plant that does not 





























OIL FILTERED THROUGH A FELT HAT 


justify the purchase of an expensive apparatus. If there 
are holes in the top of hat, pieces of felt (taken from the 
brim) can be stitched over them. 


A Place im the Sun for 
Contributors 


By CANADIAN ENGINEER 


This is an idea that is placed before Coal Age and its 
readers as a means of bringing those who read the paper 
and those who write for it closer together. 

How would it do to have an annual vote upon the best 
paper published during the current year? This would be 
decided by the ballots of all the regular subscribers. 
Divide the articles into various classes, say purely tech- 
nical (perhaps several groups), sociological, descriptive, 
commercial, etc., each reader having one vote in each class. 
In order to cut down the amount of labor, a selection of 
articles could be made when they are published as being 
of sufficient merit in the eyes of the editor to be voted 
on later. The fact that such an article has been selected 
would be indicated at the time of its appearance by a foot- 
note or an editorial note. This would set up a preliminary 
standard of excellence and would eliminate long lists of 
votes upon articles that would not rise to the level desired. 

The final result would be a list of papers of outstanding 
merit in the year’s work, papers that in their small way 
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might be described as marking distinct oe of mining 
progress. At the end of the year place a leaflet, or leaflets, 
in an issue of Coal Age with coupons printed thereon 
giving the lists of articles to be voted on, and each consecu- 
tively numbered in its respective class. 

To add some interest to the results obtain a photograph 
and some particulars of the winner in each division, and 
publish that in the journal. Doing so would give all the 
contributors something special to strive for, would help 


along the reputation of the winners, and would interest 


the coal-mining public in the men who are helping in the 
literary branch of the industry. In addition to that, let 
the editor select one or two special subjects and have the 
winners of the different sections compete upon that subject 
to gain the prize essay of the year. Some of these special 
efforts could be published later. 

Perhaps some interested and wealthy mining man might 
back up the idea and. go the length of presenting a special 
prize or medal to be called the Coal Age Prize. If a 
sufficiently high standard of attainment were demanded, 
it would speedily be considered an honor to have this prize 
conferred. It would in fact take the place of the special 
medals and prizes presented in the engineering world by 
some of the engineering societies in America and to a 
greater extent in Europe. 

[ The above suggestion contains a number of good ideas. 
We would like to hear further from our readers on the 
subject. Coal Age desires that as far as possible, its 
general policy be determined by the coal-mining men who 
consistently read its pages.—Editor ] 


cS 
Wandy Flashlight Clamp 


The accompanying illustration shows a clamp for a 
flashlight. This clamp was made so as to be able to take 
notes and also for use in setting up a transit in a mine 
It is handy 


where safety lamps are required. and 
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THE CLAMP AND ITS USE 














useful and is recommended to mining engineers as well as 
to inspectors. 

The flashlight can be hung on the cap or clothing. The 
clamp is made of tin 14 in. wide with a small bolt or screw 
for clamping, and a hook from an old oil pit lamp. This 
hook is soldered on underneath the clamp. 
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By SYDNEY F. WALKER* 





SYNOPSIS—The conveying belt, the jigging, or 
shaking trough, the traveling trough and the 
troughless chain conveyor are all described in this 
article. The traveling trough probably requires 
as little head room and is consequently as well 
adapted to thin coal beds as any conveyor now im 
use. Its operation, however, is intermittent. 





The “Meco” conveyor is another example of the endless- 
belt principle. A cotton belt is used. This is usually 
34 in. thick and 20 in. broad, with hardened surfaces and 
edges. The belt is supported at the driving end by a 
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DRIVING END OF MECO CONVEYOR 


FIG. 13. 


system of pulleys similar to that employed in the Sutcliffe, 
ihe belt being carried around two pulleys that receive 
power from the electric motor or engine and around an 
idle or jockey pulley as shown in Fig. 13. 

At the other end the belt passes over a tightening pulley 
which is attached, to a prop in the usual way. The belt 
runs on rollers which consist usually of lengths cut from 
pit props, with spikes driven into each end. 

The following is a typical case of the use of the Meco 
conveyor. It is employed in a seam 2 ft. in thickness at 
the Wharncliffe Silkstone Colliery in West Yorkshire. 
The coal face is 160 yd. long, divided into two lengths of 
80 yd. each and each served by a Meco belt conveyor, the 
two delivering into mine cars in a central gate road. The 
conveyors are worked alternately. They are driven by 
8-hp. electric motors, and arrangement is made to drive 
the belt either to the right or the left. The driving drum 
projects well over the gate roads, so that the coal is deliv- 





*Alexandra Park, Bath, England. 





ered into the mine car by merely tumbling over the end 
in the usual way. 

The shaker conveyor is a development partly of the 
jigging screen that has been long in use in the United 
Kingdom for separating different sizes of coal and partly 
of the swinging conveyor that was introduced a good many 
years ago. Perhaps a short description of the swinging 
conveyor will enable the working of the shaker conveyor 
to be more easily understood. 

The swinging conveyor consists of an open trough of 
whatever length may be desired to transmit material of all 
kinds from point to point. The trough is either suspended 
from above or supported from below by inclined elastic 
supports. It is the inclination of the supports and their 
elasticity which enables the required motion to be given 
to the trough and to the material it is transporting. The 
trough is moved backward bodily at regular intervals, and 
after the backward motion it is shot suddenly forward. 
It is claimed that little power is required to drive the 
trough—that is, to impart the jigging motion—and that 
the material to be transported travels with great rapidity. 

The jigging motion is imparted to the conveyor by either 
a reciprocating engine turning a crank to which a flywheel 
is attached or by an electric motor the shaft of which is 
arranged to drive a crank with a flywheel on the end of the 
shaft. The reciprocating motion is the active agent in 
transporting the material upon the bottom of the trough. 
Figs. 14 and 15 show a Zimmer conveyor. ° 

A typical jigging apparatus is that made by Mavor & 
Coulson, of Glasgow. It consists of a number of troughs 
cach 9 ft. long connected together to form the required 
length for the working face. The troughs are provided 
with stiffening plates at their ends, as shown in Fig. 16, 
so that it is claimed the joints not only provide a continu- 
ous trough, but strengthen the sections in a vertical direc- 
tion and prevent their sagging. It is claimed also that 
a certain amount of curvature can be given to the conveyor 
so that it can work along a coal face that is not absolutely 
straight. It may be mentioned incidentally that nearly 
all the makers of coal-face conveyors advance this claim. 
The troughs rest on wheels which work between two sets of 
angle irons, one set being attached to the troughs and the 
other built into a light frame resting on the floor. The 
wheels, which are similar to those employed on mine cars 
except that they have no flange, take the place of the 
elastic supports of the swinging conveyor described above. 
The conveyor trough rolls to and fro upon the rollers in 
place of swinging upon supports from above or below. 

















FIG. 14. 


ARRANGEMENT OF ZIMMER SWINGING CONVEYOR 
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The two wheels are held together by an axle passing under 
the trough. 

When in operation the trough is usually fixed with a 
slight inclination toward the gate road, as shown in Fig. 
17. It runs uphill on the backstroke and downhill on 
the forward stroke. On the backstroke the conveyor slides 
from under the coal it is carrying, while on the forward 





FIG. 15. CROSS-SECTION OF ZIMMER CONVEYOR 


stroke it carries the coal with it. Motion is given to the 
trough by a rocking arm, which can be worked either by 
an electric motor or a compressed-air engine. The rocking 
arm is held upon a telescopic post, as shown in Fig. 18, 
the telescopic arrangement enabling the post to be fixed 
‘in any road up to a certain height; the rocking arm being 
held firmly upon the post when the inner sliding part of 
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FIG. 16. ENDS OF ADJACENT TROUGHS OF MAVOR & 
COULSON’S CONVEYOR 


actuates the conveyor being attached to the crosshead. 
A crosshead is also provided at the opposite end of the 
compressed-air cylinder, the two crossheads being con- 
nected together by side rods. When the conveyor is 
worked by compressed air the motor is fixed alongside the 
conveyor trough at any convenient part of its length. It 
is moved forward with the conveyor as the face moves 
forward. The reciprocating motion is obtained directly 
from the piston of the compressed-air cylinder. 

When an electric motor is employed the rotory motion of 
the armature has to be converted to reciprocating motion, 
and therefore its axle is geared to a crank. From this a 
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the post has been pushed firmly against the roof and 
clamped tightly in position. 

The compressed-air engine employed with the Mavor 
& Coulson apparatus consists of a single-acting single 
cylinder arranged to work with a pressure of 40 to 50 Ib. 
per sq.in. The cylinder can be regulated for lower pres- 
sures by removing a liner. The pressure of compressed air 
available at the face of the coal varies considerably, and 
provision is made to vary the area of the cylinder with 
the varying pressure. Where high pressures are available 
the engine is fitted with a smaller cylinder. 

A crosshead is attached to the piston rod of the Mavor 
& Coulson compressed-air engine, the rocking lever which 


MAVOR & COULSON’S CONVEYOR IN POSITION AT GATE ROAD 


rope transmits the reciprocating motion to the rocking 
arm, as shown in Figs. 18 and 19. 

When an electric motor is used it is fixed in a gate road, 
either in the center or at the top, as shown in Fig. 19, and 
is moved forward periodically as the face advances, usually 
at intervals of 30 to 50 yd. The makers prefer that the 
driving apparatus shall be placed nearer the center than 
the top, as it is more suited to withstand tensile than com- 
pressive stresses. 

Another conveyor on the jigger system is shown in Figs. 
20 and 21. It differs slightly from the Mavor & Coulson, 
though the principle is much the same. The trough runs 
on wheels and the wheels run between angle irons, as 





FIG. 18.' CONVEYOR WITH 


ELECTRIC DRIVING GEAR 








PLAN OF CONVEYOR FACE AND LOADING ROAD. 


19. MAVOR & COULSON’S SHAKER CONVEYOR 
DRIVEN BY ELECTRIC MOTOR 


FIG. 


shown in Fig. 21. The end of the trough also, as will be 
seen from Fig. 20, is suspended by a chain. The com- 
pressed-air motor is built on much the same lines as that 
of the Mavor & Coulson, but the side rods connecting the 
two crossheads have two spiral springs whose tension can 
be regulated to meet variations in the air pressure. The 
arrangement for jigging the trough is the same as with the 
Mavor & Coulson. There is a rocking arm consisting of 
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Coal Cutter Co. The Bridgewater apparatus has been 
worked out, I understand, by the engineering staff of 
one of the Bridgewater collieries in Lancashire. 

The two systems have several points in common. With 
both of them delivery of the coal is arranged at a central 
gate road in the middle of the working face, as shown in 
Figs. 22 and 23. In each also this gate road is double- 
tracked, and flat sheets are provided at the point where 
the coal is delivered, so that the cars can be transferred 
from the empty to the full road. With each form also 
there is a light bridge spanning the gate road, and the coal 
is delivered into the mine cars, or “hutches,” as they are 
called in Scotland, at the bridge. 

In the Thomson conveyor the length of the trough is 
half the total length of the face; in the Bridgewater con- 
veyor the trough is laid for nearly the whole length of the 
face, and a light carrier trough half the length of the face 
runs to and fro in the main trough. In both cases the 
movement of the working trough is accomplished by the 
aid of wire ropes coiled on drums at the central gate road, 
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FIG. 20. 


a bent lever, one end of which is attached to the trough 
and the other end either to the crosshead of the com- 
pressed-air motor or to the rope attached to the crankshaft 
of the electric motor. It is known as the EHichoff. 

The moving trough conveyor is a further development 
of the trough system. There are at present two forms of 
moving trough conveyor on the market in the United 
Kingdom—the Thomson, principally employed in Scot- 
tish mines, made by Anderson & Boyes, of Motherwell, 
near Glasgow, and the Bridgewater, made by the Diamond 
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PLAN AND SECTION SHOWING EICHOFF CONVEYOR AT FACE 


the drums being driven by either a compressed-air engine 
or an electric motor. 

In the Thomson apparatus there is one rope, the ends of 
which are secured to the ends of the moving trough, the 
middle of the rope being carried round friction drums or 
pulleys. The trough itself is moved from end to end of 
the face by a motion of the rope over the friction drum. 
The action is similar to that of an endless rope except that 
the trough is looped into the rope. In the Bridgewater 
conveyor the main-and-tail system is employed. 





FIG, 21. VIEW OF AN EICHOFF CONVEYOR AT WORK 
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FIG. 22. 


There are two ropes, as in the main-and-tail system of 
haulage, each rope having its own drum which is connected 
to the driving engine or motor by a clutch, that can be 
thrown in and out at will. The end of one rope is attached 





FIG. 23. THOMSON TROUGH CONVEYOR 
to one end of the moving carrier and the end of the other 
rope to the opposite end of the carrier. 

The carrier is hauled from one end of the face to the 
other by winding one rope upon its drum and letting the 
other rope pay out. The Diamond company says this 
method was adopted in preference to the endless-rope 
method as it avoids the necessity of any straining gear at 
the ends of the face. 





ALLARDICE CHAIN CONVEYOR 


FIG. 24, 
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PLAN AND SECTION SHOWING BRIDGEWATER CONVEYOR 


With both systems the coal is loaded into the moving 
trough at that part of the face across which it is moving 
at the time, and it is discharged into the cars in the gate 
road by the aid of movable blades placed on the bridge. 
The moving trough runs under the blades, or scrapers, 


- which are inclined at an angle such that the coal is forced 


off the trough and into the car below. There are usually 
two blades, one of which is unshipped and out of use, it 
being shipped into position when the trough commences 
to move in the opposite direction. The blades are pivoted 
at the end near the coal face and are pushed against a 
stop at the opposite end. This is shown clearly in Fig. 23. 

In the Bridgewater conveyor a special arr angement i: 
made to enable coal to be filled into the mine trough when 
the carrier is not there. When the carrier returns it picks 
up the coal from the mine trough and carries it back on 
its return journey to the center gate. 

The moving trough conveyor is designed for use in low 
seams less than 21% ft. in thickness. In the Bridgewater 





FIG. 25. GIBB GATE ROAD CONVEYOR 


conveyor the height of the trough nearest the coal face is 
only 5 in. The apparatus is lower in cost than. the 
Blackett and is therefore suitable for collieries working 
seams which are disadvantageously located. In _ the 
Bridgewater conveyor the troughs are made in sections 
6 ft. long, 18 in. wide and 8 in. high on the goaf side, and 
5 in. on the coal side. The goaf side is hinged at intervals. 
The carrier consists of steel trays 4 ft. long connected by 
a bayonet-jointed drawbar on the under side. 

In the Thomson apparatus the troughs are open on the 
goaf side so that the blades, it is claimed, completely clean 
the coal out of the trough. 

The moving chain conveyor without trough is another 
development of the trough chain conveyor. It is a short 
step from the trough with the chain running in it to a 
chain running alone. The only example of this scheme is 
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the Allardice conveyor, made by Anderson & Boyes. An 
endless chain is carried around sprockets attached at each 
end of the face. The working half of the chain runs on 
the floor in front of the face, the return half running on 
bolts secured to props overhead, the bolts being about 9 ft. 
apart. The chain is made of links formed from flat bar 
steel, the distance between centers of links being 9 in. 
Scrapers are attached to the links about every 3 ft. The 
chain is driven by either a compressed-air engine or an 
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gate road with much less labor and at less expense. Fig. 
25 is a view of the Gibb gate-end conveyor, while Fig. 26 is 
a section and plan showing the arrangement. 

The conveyor is run on rails which are laid up to the 
face with which it moves forward. 'The conveyor consists 
of an endless scraper chain running in a channel, as 
shown. The coal is delivered into the box at the bottom 
of the conveyor; the chain scraper takes hold of it there, 
carries it up the inclined road and along the level at the 












































FIG. 26. PLAN AND SECTION OF GIBB CONVEYOR, SHOWING TRACK ARRANGEMENT 


electric motor by means of sprocket wheels whose teeth 
engage in the links of the conveyor chain itself. There is 
a treble reduction gearing between the engine or motor 
shaft and the sprocket wheel. The delivery of the coal to 
the mine cars, or hutches, is a little different from that of 
the other forms of conveyor that have been described. 

The Allardice conveyor is not adapted to large coal, but 
rather to coal which breaks into small lumps and into 
slack. The lumps are carried by the chain and fall 
through it into the mine cars at the delivery end. The 
scrapers bring along all the coal that is not large enough 
to rest on the links and push it into the car. The usual 
arrangement for handling the coal in the gate road is 
made. This passage is driven a little in advance of the 
face. It is made wide enough for two tracks and a cross- 
over is provided beyond the coal face. 

The empty cars are pushed up under the conveyor in 
succession and are moved forward to the crossover as soon 
as they are filled. The full cars pass down the other road. 
The delivery end of an Allardice conveyor 1s shown in 
Fig. 24. 


THE GispB GATE-END CONVEYOR 


It was mentioned in the foregoing that the conveyor 
system is sometimes adopted in the gate road as well as 
along the face. Mavor & Coulson make a form of gate- 
end conveyor, invented, I believe, by a mine manager. 
The gate-end conveyor receives the coal from the face 
conveyor and delivers it to the cross-gate or the branch 
road where the cars are arranged ready to receive it. This 
arrangement enables gate roads to be made much smaller 
and at less cost than where the mine cars are taken to the 
face. It also enables the coal to be conveyed up an inclined 


end, delivering it into the mine cars. A double line of 
tracks are laid in the cross-gate or branch road, into which 
the conveyor delivers. There is a crossover between the 
two roads, as shown, and a continuous stream of cars is 
kept moving up under the end of the conveyor and passing 
thence to the main haulageroad. The conveyor chain is 
driven by either an electric or compressed-air motor. 
& 


A Substitute for Coal 


Whenever the price of a commodity advances to any 
extent, the public are fed with stories of wonderful sub- 
stitutes that will revolutionize things and correct the un- 
satisfactory industrial situation. Here is the latest: 

“Consul Dennison, at Christiania, Norway, reports that 
a Norwegian engineer has perfected an artificial coal 
substitute which has stood all tests. Manufacture on a 
large scale is to begin soon, and Norwegian coal imports 
are expected to be reduced 30 per cent. The artificial coal 
is made by treating sulphite lye—a byproduct incident 
to the manufacture of sulphite—heretofore regarded as 
refuse. The lye is reduced to a dust. The dust is com- 
pressed into briquettes and then burned. The artificial 
coal is claimed to yield 69,900 heat calories. Best En- 
glish coal under the same tests yields only 7,000 calories.” 

With Federal investigations on one hand and substi- 
tutes for coal on the other, where is the fun in having ~ 
a mine, even with present record prices? 

& 


Both the Sulphur and the Volatile-Matter Content should 
be used to classify coals and to identify the coal guaranteed. 
Variations indicating the substitution of an unsatisfactory 
coal should be considered cause for rejection of the coal or 
for cancellation of the contract. : 
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Who’s Who In Coal Mining 


Jay G Puterbaugh 


The greatest exponent of the idea of selling coal on a 
cooperative plan in the Southwest is Jay G. Puterbaugh, 
president of the McAlester Fuel Co. If there is any man 
in the industry who has devoted his entire life to the coal- 
mining business, it is this same gentleman. He is a west- 
ern product all through, having been born in Newton, 
Kan., in 1876. 

Mr. Puterbaugh’s boyhood days were spent in Hutchin- 
son, Kan. The hard times that visited that state after 
the boom of 1888 caused him to leave school and enter 
a retail coal office when only 15 years of age. After a 
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J. G. PUTERBAUGH 
President, McAlester Fuel Co. 


year’s service he returned to school, continuing his stud- 
ies for two years, after which he became associated in a 
new coal-sales company under the name of the Carey- 
Puterbaugh Coal Co. 

Tn his nineteenth year he accepted a position as travel- 
ing salesman for the Western Coal and Mining Co., which 
concern was controlled by the Missouri-Pacific Railroad 
Co. In less than two years he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of division sales agent, with offices in Kansas City. 
A year later he was again promoted and placed in charge 
of all the company’s sales in Texas and old Mexico, with 
offices at Dallas, Tex. 

Mr. Puterbaugh continued his work in Dallas for four 
years, only leaving there to accept a place as assistant 

general sales agent of the same company at St. Louis, 
Mo. A short time later he resigned from the employ of 
the Western Coal and Mining Co. to become manager of 
the McAlester Fuel Co., of McAlester, Okla. This latter 
corporation was organized with the idea of filling the 
need for an operators’ sales agency. From a small be- 
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ginning the company has developed until it is now one 
of the largest distributors of coal in the Southwest. Its 
general offices are at McAlester, Okla., its first home, but 
important branch offices have been developed and are 
now being maintained at Kansas City, Omaha, Little 
Rock, Oklahoma City and Dallas. The present annual 
sales of the concern are 2,000,000 tons. 

The success of the McAlester Fuel Co. substantiates 
Mr. Puterbaugh’s theory that the greatest economy and 
efficiency in the disposition of the coal product of any 
particular district comes from having one large reliable 
distributing organization. Such a plan enables the min- 
ing companies to work with greater regularity and secures 
for them a more satisfactory and less variable price for 
their product. 

Besides being president of the McAlester Fuel Co., Mr. 
Puterbaugh is vice-president of the American National 
Bank at McAlester and president of the United Charities 
of the same city. He is a member of the American Min- 
ing Congress, and it is safe to say that no man in his 
field is more highly esteemed and has the confidence of a 
greater number of his associates. 

Putting Belts on Pulleys 


To put a heavy belt on a pulley, first pull the belt over 
the pulling side of the driving pulley, wrap a rope 
around the pulley rim and over the belt where it rests on 
the pulley face; pull the ends of the rope from under the 
rim and pass them over the face of the pulley, between 
it and the belt, the ends pointing in opposite directions, 
says Arthur Avery in Power. The power may then be 
thrown on, and the belt will clamp the ends of the rope 
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A SAFE WAY TO HOLD A BELT TO A PULLEY 


and both will be pulled along with the pulley. The rope 
will release itself and drop off as soon as the belt is on. 

This may be an old idea, but it is a safe and sure 
method of putting on belts. There is one precaution that 
showd be observed; do not use too long a rope as it may 
become entangled. As shown in the illustration, the ends 
should not project beyond the face of the pulley. 
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fachinery for Mitchell Type of 
ular Oven 


By H. V. ScHIEFER* 





SYNOPSIS—The rectangular coke ovens now 
being constructed in the coke region instead of the 
older beehive type, offer excellent opportunities for 
the advantageous employment of coke-handling 
machinery. By the use of levelers, quenchers, 
pushers and loaders manual labor on the coke yards 
is largely obviated, and the discharge of an oven ts 
a question of minutes instead of hours. 








The use of machinery for handling coke at the ovens is 
not only a question of economic efficiency, but in many 
instances is one of absolute necessity. In average times 
it is not unusual for a firm to spend as much as 

















$5,000 for mechanical equipment that will replace the 
services of one man, but with the present labor shortage, 
especially in the mining districts, this would be considered 
only a nominal sum. Consequently, the question of 
handling machinery at the coke ovens is of paramount 
importance. 

There are at the present time three general methods 
employed in producing coke—(1) The original beehive 
oven; (2) the Mitchell type of rectangular oven and 
(3) the byproduct oven. 

Since there are practically no beehive ovens being con- 
structed today, and when such ovens were built there was 


in most cases no thought of anything but hand labor, the 


machinery for them is naturally an adaptation to existing 
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PLAN AT OVEN SEAT 


ARRANGEMENT AND DETAILS OF A TYPICAL RECTANGULAR OVEN 


November 11, 1916 


compromise in shape between the old beehive and the 
byproduct oven. These ovens are consequently arranged 
so that mechanical handling machinery may be employed. 

The byproduct oven is, of course, a step farther, with 
provision for the recovery of the byproducts from coking. 

The machinery for the latter two classes of ovens is of 
a similar nature. The purpose of this article is, however, 


to deal with the machinery designed exclusively for the 
rectangular oven which is always situated at or near the 
mines where the shortage of labor is keenly felt. 
Fortunately for the coke industry in general, the mod- 
ern rectangular ovens of the various companies have so 
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Since the coal is dropped into the oven through one 
central hole, it must be leveled off. This is accomplished 
by a ladder-shaped steel arm called a leveler, which is 
pushed back and forth until the pile of coal is evenly 
distributed throughout the entire oven. 

When the coking process is complete and the doors are 
opened, the quenching machines are used, doing the work 
better and in a fraction of the time that would be required 
by a man with a hose. 

A modern rectangular oven can be “pushed” in a few 
minutes, whereas to “pull” the old beehive type of oven 
was a matter of from two to four hours. In the case of the 





FIG. 2. A COMBINED LEVELER AND PUSHER 


nearly the same general dimensions that a new design 
of machine for each installation is not necessary. 

Fig. 1 shows the general arrangement and details of a 
typical rectangular oven. It will be seen that this is 
wider at one end than the other, a small amount of draft 


being allowed so that the stresses thrown on the pusher — 


when emptying the oven are not too great. 

The complete outfit of machines for handling the coke 
at such an oven consists of levelers, quenchers, pushers 
and loaders. ; 

Two quenchers are usually employed, one operating on 
each side of the ovens. This is due to the mechanical 
difficulties of building a machine with a long arm. 
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old method there was also the disadvantage that the oven 
cooled off to such an extent that it required almost two 
hours before it was again burning properly. Thus with 
the new oven and machinery there is usually a saving in 
time of from five to six hours. Further economy is 
effected, since the rectangular ovens hold about nine tons 
of coal, which gives an output considerably greater than 
that of the beehive oven of the standard Connellsville type. 

The quenching machines when their work is completed 
are replaced with the pusher and loader. The pusher 
rapidly forces the coke out of the oven onto the loader, 
thus reducing the time of clearing an oven from hours 
to minutes, pushing and loading being simultaneous. 
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FIG. 3. SECTION THROUGH COKE OVEN YARD AND QUENCHERS 
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COMBINED PUSHER AND LEVELER 


FIG. 4. A PUSHER AND LOADER IN POSITION AT OVENS 


In order to reduce the machinery to a minimum it has 
been found practicable and economical to combine the 
leveler and pusher in a single machine. Such a machine 
as used by the Atlantic Crushed Coke Co., near Greens- 
burg, Penn., is shown in Fig. 2. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show sections through machines of this 
type. It will be noticed that considerable level ground 
space is required for the tail ends of the pushers and 
levelers. The ovens are generally located at the foot of a 
hill, so that this would require considerable excavation. 
This difficulty has been overcome by designing the 
machines shown in figs. 5 and 6. The long arms of the 
pusher and leyeler in these cases are provided with hinges 
which allow these arms to follow the contour of the land 
or, as is done in England, to conserve ground space. The 
arms may be hinged in even two or more places, thus per- 
mitting them to turn straight up at the rear of the 
machine. A notable example of this type of machinery 
is in use at the plant of the Saltley Gas Works at Birming- 
ham, England, where the pusher ram is fitted with rollers 
which run along the oven floor while the coke is being 
discharged, thus relieving the stress on the axle of the 
driving wheel. 

Fig. 7 shows a Seaver-Moore patented quencher destined 
for the Snowden Coke Co. at Derry, Penn. This machine 
consists of a traveling arm composed of pipe, the spraying 
end of which consists of a 4-in. extra-heavy pipe fitted 
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FIGS. 5 AND 6. PUSHER AND LEV 


with 32 branches of 114-in. pipe, all perforated on the 
under, side.. This is fitted onto a 7-in. extra-heavy pipe 
that is mounted on a carriage and runs between a pair of 
steel channels which act as guides. The sprinkler arm 
has a stroke of 37 ft. and is driven at a speed of 60 ft. per 
min. by a 5-hp. motor running at 725 r.p.m. This motor 
and the necessary gear reductions are mounted directly 
on the above-mentioned carriage. The water is fed to the 
traveling arm through a flexible pipe connection and a 
35-ft. length of 3-in. rubber hose at a pressure not to 
exceed 50 lb. per sq.in. 

The traveling arm and guide therefor are mounted on 
a substantial structural-steel base which is in turn sup- 
ported on four 21-in. cast-steel wheels, two of which are 
geared to a %714-hp. motor running at 700 r.p.m. The 
traversing speed is 300 ft. per min, 

Tig. 4 shows a combination coke pusher and coal leveler 
as manufactured by the C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., oper- 
ated entirely by electric motors. The machine consists 
of a structural-steel frame carried on four steel track 
wheels. Upon the frame is mounted a pusher ram, 
together with its operating mechanism, arranged to push 
the coke from the ovens, also the coal leveler with its oper- 
ating mechanism arranged to hoist and lower the leveler 
ladder and to operate it within the ovens to level the coal. 

The ram consists of a heavy rolled-steel section having 
a head made of a 1-in. steel plate 414 ft. long and 27 in. 
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deep, securely attached to the ram with gusset plates and 
steel angles. On top of the ram is securely bolted a steel 
rack with which meshes a heavy steel pinion having teeth 


with 214-in. pitch and 7-in. face. The ram is carried on 


east-steel rollers keyed to pins which run in bronze-bushed 
bearings. The driving pinion is actuated by a 40-hp. mill- 
type motor through a set of cut-steel spur gears. 

The leveler consists of an adjustable frame hung on 
chains winding on drums which are operated by a 5-hp. 
motor through spur and worm gearing so arranged as to 
be automatically locked in any position. 

In the ladder frame is carried a ladder with a heavy 
cast-steel head. This ladder consists of bars securely 
braced and tied together. It is driven back and forth by 


“means of ropes attached to either end and winding on a 





FIG. 7. COKE QUENCHER WITH FLEXIBLE PIPE 
CONNECTION 


drum carried on the framework of the machine. This 
drum is driven through a train of steel spur gearing 
mounted on cold-rolled steel shafts carried in heavy bab- 
bitted pillow blocks by a 25-hp. series-wound slow-speed 
motor. 

The operating ropes are °4 in. in diameter—6x19 plow 
steel. The framework of the machine is composed of 
structural-steel shapes, thoroughly braced and_ tied 
together so as to form a rigid construction capable of with- 
standing the shocks incident to a machine of this charac- 
ter. The front sills are provided with cast-iron shoes to 
engage the heads of the rails, so as to take up the thrust 
of the pusher ram while pushing the coke from the ovens. 


--100-Ib. Rail 








FIG. 8. MACHINE RAIL ANCHORED IN CONCRETE 
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FIG. 9. COKE LOADER IN PLACE AT THE OVENS 


This rail is a heavy section weighing 100 Ib. per yd. and 
is thoroughly anchored, as shown in Fig. 8. 

The framework of the pusher is carried on four 21-in. 
double-flanged steel wheels keyed to the axles. These axles 
run in heavy babbitted bearings provided with special oil 
reservoirs. ‘Two of the wheels, one on either track, are 
connected by means of cast-steel spur gearing to a 20-hp. 
series-wound slow-speed motor. 

The gearing is all covered with sheet-iron guards to 
protect it from the weather. The guards are provided 
with handholes and doors for accessibility. 

The operator’s cab is made of structural steel covered 
with No. 12 steel plate and houses the controllers, ete. 
It is placed in such a position that the operator has a 
full view of his work. A mud box is provided along the 
side of the machine 30 in. wide 30 in. high and 12 ft. 
long, made in three sections, each section fitted with a 
door. The ram speed of the pusher is from 30 to 60 ft. 
per min. The ladder speed of the leveler is 80 ft. per 
min., and the traversing speed of the machine is 300 to 
250 ft. per min. The total weight is about 40,000 Ib. 

The coke loader consists of a steel frame, as shown in 
Fig. 9, carrying the conveyor which is composed of a stee! 
apron running under a stationary trough and arranged 
with steel angle flights to carry the coke from the oven and 
discharge it onto a chute provided with a screen. 

The outer end of the chute is arranged to fold up to 
give proper railroad clearance. Underneath the screen is 
a hopper for receiving the screenings. This hopper is 
provided with a gate so arranged that the screenings can 
be discharged directly into a car on the yard level. The 
framework is supported on four 21-in. steel track wheels 
geared to an electric motor. This frame is built up of 
structural steel shapes, the main members consisting of 
8-in. channels, securely braced and tied together so as to 
form a rigid construction. The lower portion of the frame 
is designed so that the machine may pull an empty freight 
car up a 2 per cent. grade. 

The machine is traversed by means of a 19-hp. motor 
through a train of steel gears, two of the four wheels being 
geared to the motor. A band brake is provided for stop- 
ping the machine. This brake is actuated by a foot lever 
located in the operator’s cab. 

The conveyor is a standard picking-table type, consist- 
ing of 14-in. overlapping steel flights with pressed-steel 
ends carried .on two heavy drop-forged steel chains 
equipped with rollers 3 in. in diameter. The flights are 
yrovided with angles to carry the coke up the incline and 
prevent it slipping on the apron. The stationary trough 
plates of the conveyor overlap the pressed-steel ends of the 
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flights and consist of 14-in. steel plates stiffened with 
angles. Both the loaded and return strands of the con- 
veyor chain are carried on 20-lb. tee rails. 

The 245-in. diameter foot shaft carries 24-in. diameter 
sprockets and runs in adjustable bearings for taking up 
the chain wear. The lower end of the conveyor is provided 
with an adjustable chute, which is raised and lowered by 
means of a winch in the operator’s cab and is so arranged 
that the coke will discharge into the conveyor without 
spilling. When folded up this chute will clear the doors 
of the ovens. 

The head, or driving, shaft is 3's in. in diameter and 
is provided with 24-in. sprockets. It is geared to a 19-hp. 
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SYNOPSIS—Description of an operation that 
enjoys the double distinction of being the oldest 
shaft mine in the state and without any rail- 
road facilities. The plant is quite modern. 





Near the heart of the business section of Steubenville, 
Jefferson County, Ohio, is one of the oldest shaft coal 
mines in the state, having been opened in 1857. It is 
known as the High Shaft mine, and is owned by the 
Steubenville Coal and Mining Co. Although it has the 
distinction of having been operated for so many years the 
mine is up to date in all particulars. 

The coal is reached by a hoisting shaft 7x14 ft. inside 
dimensions, and 225 ft. deep. The shaft for the first 72 
ft. passes through soft, runny clay which is constantly kept 
in a wet condition by groundwater. Next the shaft pene- 
trates firm shale and sandstone which form walls that 
stand well and require scarcely any timbering. 

In modernizing the mine the timbers that originally 


reinforced that portion of the shaft passing through the ~ 


clay were replaced by a concrete lining 2 ft. thick. In 
this substitution the shaft timbers could not be removed 
from the bottom upward for the shaft would cave in so 
unstable was the surrounding clay. To overcome this 
danger sections of concrete 5 to 6 ft. high were placed 
at a time. About 30 in., vertically, of the old shaft timbers 
were removed at the top, the concrete shell sunk down the 
shaft this distance, then another 30 in. of timbering taken 
out, the shell sunk another 30 in., and so on. Thus little 
by little the entire 72 ft. of timbering was removed and 
the concrete lining put in its place. 

The coal seam mined is the Lower Freeport, Allegheny 
series, Pennsylvanian system. A section runs as follows: 
Sandstone, 40 to 50 ft.; shale, 15 to 20 ft.; upper bench 
of coal, 42 in.; slate parting, 2 in., and lower bench of 
coal, 7 to 14 in. 

At the High Shaft mine the coal is mined by the room- 
and-pillar method. Double entries, 9 ft. wide and 6 ft. 
high, with a 30-ft. pillar of coal between, are driven 
approximately on the face and butt cleats. From the 
bottom of the hoisting shaft the main haulageway runs 
north and south. Butt entries are turned east and west 
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motor by two sets of steel spur gears, the first having cast 
teeth and the other having cut teeth. 

The screen consists of 3¢x;%;x134-in. screen bars 4 ft. 
long, with 84-in. openings between them. Below th> 
screen is the breeze box made of ;;-in. steel plates and 
fitted with a swinging gate operated by a lever from the 
ground. The gate is 12x36 in. Beyond the screen is an’ 
adjustable chute which is raised and lowered by a winch: 
in the operator’s cab. The screen and chute are % ft. wide. 

A mud box is provided on this machine the same size as 
the one on the pusher. The conveyor runs at speeds of 
30 to 150 ft. per min., the traversing speed is from 300 to 
350 ft. per min., and the weight is 30,000 lb. 
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every 500 ft., and from the butts face entries are turned 
every 250 ft. The rooms, turned at 42-ft. centers, usually 
full width from the butt entries, are 22 ft. wide, 6 ft. 
high and 250 ft. long. Thus a 20-ft. pillar of coal | 
separates the rooms. Breakthroughs are cut between 
entries and staggered between rooms every 60 ft. 

For ventilation there is an air shaft 8x16x180 ft. deep, 
with a stairway three-quarters of a mile north of the hoist- 
ing shaft. There is a 12-ft. steam exhaust fan. At the 
bottom of the hoisting shaft is a 24-in. electric fan and 
near the working face a Robinson 42-in, electric force fan. | 
To keep the mine dry a Deming 5-hp. electric pump is 
operated about five hours per day. 

The coal is mined with four Morgan-Gardner electric 
mining machines. The haulage is accomplished with one — 
General Electric and one Morgan-Gardner electric mine 
locomotive. The heaviest grade is 3 per cent. . 

At the shaft the coal is hoisted onto a self-dumping cage | 
made by the Connellsville Manufacturing and Mine ~ 
Supply Co. It is said to be one of the smallest self-dump- 
ing cages ever installed in this region. It is 4 ft. 114 in. - 
face to face of cage guides and operates on the 8-in. face — 
of the guide timber. The platform of the cage is 5 ft. . 
7 in. long. Safety dogs, safety chains and the general » 
detail of the floor, arms for holding the car on the cage, 
tipping arrangement, etc., are the same as for tie larger 
cages. The hoisting is accomplished by means of a pair — 
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of Crawford & McCrimmon 18x32-in. direct-acting steam 
hoisting engines. 

The coal, which is sold mostly for local use, is delivered 
from the tipple into wagons and motor trucks which are 
weighed on a scale in front of the office building to the 
right of the tipple, as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. There are no railroad connections, so the tipple, 
which was designed by George S. Baton & Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, Penn., was so arranged that the screens and bins 
could most easily and economically deliver three grades 
of coal to the wagons for their retail trade. 

The coal is dumped at the tipping floor into a concen- 
trating chute from which it passes over screens that 
separate it into lump, nut and slack, each grade: being 
delivered by chutes into their respective bins. Vertical 
chutes convey the nut and slack from the bins to the lower 
nut and lower slack bins, from where the coal is delivered 


into wagons and motor trucks on the ground below, as 


illustrated. The slack is discharged from the bins by a 
flat slide in the bottom of the bin. The nut and lump 
coal is discharged through the sides of the bin over small 
rescreens, thus cleaning the coal before it goes into the 
wagons. The slack coal obtained from the small rescreen 
is led by a chute to a drag conveyor on the surface of the 
ground beneath the tipple, which delivers it to a bucket 
elevator and thence into the slack bin. From this slack 
bin a chain conveyor carries it to the power house. 

A steel trestle has been built from the end of the tipple, 
the track running at the elevation of the top of the lower 
bins. The car used on this trestle receives slack and nut 
coal from a slide in the bottom of the upper bins and the 
lump coal over a bypass in the screening equipment. In 
this way 85,000 bu. of coal are stored on the ground for 


By Rurus T. Srroum 
Written Expressly for Coal Age. 


HEN the ambulance came speeding 
With its prone, unconscious freight, 
And they took him, limp and bleeding, 
Fearful of the slightest wait, 
Those who worked with practiced motions, 
Cleaning all his wounds of dirt, 
Binding up with lint and lotions, 
Wondered what had caused his hurt. 
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Y the bluish scars outstanding 
Underneath his grime and tan, 

There was no delay in branding 

This one as a mining man; 
So, the while they cleansed his gashes, 

Bandaged battered head and chest, 
Stitched the ragged, gaping slashes, 

Varied were the views expressed. 
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summer use, the mine being idle from Apr. 1 to Sept. 1. 
The ground on the sides of the tipple, where the wagons 
load, is paved with brick on one side and concrete on the 
other. Thus coal, refuse, etc., is readily cleaned up. 

The power plant, which is housed in a brick building 
near the tipple, contains a Harrisburg-Fleming 300-hp. 
engine with direct connection to a 200-kw. General Elec- 
tric Co. generator; a Skinner automatic engine driving a 
100-kw. Morgan-Gardner generator, and two 150-hp. Erie 
Iron Works boilers with Murphy automatic stokers, The 
hoisting engines have already been referred to. 

For information the writer is indebted to E. Jones, 
superintendent, and D. J. Jones, engineer. 


Lubrication Points 


It was pointed out to the members of the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers of Yorkshire, England, that a 
vital question in the running of plants is lubrication. 
G. Dearle says as far as. possible the lightest oil should 
be selected, since if must be accepted as a fact that the 
lighter the oil the less the carbon deposit will be. Also 
a thin oil absorbs a minimum amount of power. This 
carbon deposit is. one -of the greatest troubles of the 
user of the internal-combustion engine. It is not always 
owing to bad oil; it may ‘result from the driver being 
too liberal with the amount fed to each cylinder. 

Bad mixture will, of course, also account for carbon 
deposit, and the oil is blamed when, if an examination 
of the waste gases were made, the fault would be found 
to le with the driver or chargeman. A ‘well known 
maker of gas engines recommends one drop per minute 
per inch of cylinder diameter. 








The Ambulance Came Speeding 


NE insisted that the stranger 
Having all too deeply quaffed, 
Stupefied and blind to danger, 
Might have tumbled down a shaft. 
Others thought the man’s condition 
Was an all-sufficient proof 
Of the natural suspicion 
He was crushed by fall of roof. 


HILE they dealt in inferences, 
Bandied theories in vain, 
_ He regained his normal senses, 
So they asked him to explain. 
Turning slowly on the bedding, 
In his broken tongue he said, 
“Me—I go my buddy’s wedding— 
Fight—and bottle bust my head!” 





When He Regained His 
Normal Serses. 
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The following is the provisional program of the an- 
nual convention of the American Mining Congress to be 
held at hotel La Salle, Chicago, Nov. 13 to 16, 1916. 

The morning sessions will be general meetings, which 
all members will be expected to attend. The afternoon 
sessions will be divided into sections, each devoted to 
discussions of a particular branch of the industry. 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


Monpay, Nov. 13—2 P.M. 


Convention called to order at 2 p.m. by Harry C. 
Adams, chairman Committee of Arrangements. 

Address of weleome—Hon. Edward F. Dunne, Gov- 
ernor of Illinois. 

Address of weleome—Hon. Wm. H. Thompson, Mayor 
of Chicago. 

Address of weleome—J. W. O’Leary, President Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce. 

Response to addresses of welcome. 

Three-minute responses by representatives of the sev- 
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Address—*Responsibilities and Duties in Mine Safety 
Work”: 

“Of the Operator,’ Thomas M. Gann, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

“Of the Miner,” David Ross, Springfield, Il. 

“Of the Public,” Judge W. D. Hoag, Joplin, Mo. 

Open discussion under 10-minute rule. 

Selection of Committee on Resolutions. 

Recess. 


TuEsDAY EvENING, Nov. 14—8 P.M. 


Annual members’ meeting for the election of directors 
and the transaction of routine business. 


Wepnespay, Nov. 15—10 A.M. 


Hennen Jennings, Washington, D. C., presiding. 

Alternate Chairman, Dr. James E. Talmage, Salt Lake 
City. 

10 a.m. subject—“Efficiency in Mining Operations. 

Introduction of resolutions. 
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CARL SCHOLZ 
President, American Mining Congress 


eral states, each with resolution embracing state’s most 
important mining issue. 


Turspay, Nov. 14—10 A.M. 


Presiding, Carl Scholz. 

Alternate chairman, Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, 
Mo. 

Subject—“Safety in Mining Operations.” 

Introduction of resolutions. 
_ Address—“The Record of Mine Safety Work,” Albert 
H. Fay, United States Bureau of Mines. 

Address—“State Mine-Rescue Methods,” Dr. H. H. 
Stoek, Urbana, III. 

Address—“Safety Work as an Investment,” C. W. 
Goodale, Butte, Mont. 


J. F. CALLBREATH 
Secretary, American Mining Congress 


CONGRESSMAN M. D. FOSTER 
Chairman, Committee on Mines 


Report—Committee on Relations with Federal Trade 
Commission, Charles M. Moderwell, Chairman, Chicago, — 
une 

Address—“Federal Aid to Mining Efficiency,” Van H. 
Manning, Washington, D, C. 

Address—“The Federal Trade Commission and Its 
telation to the Mining Industry,” Hon. E. N. Hurley, 
Washington, D. C. 

Address—“TIndustrial Coéperation Under the Sherman 
Law,” Glen W. Traer, Chicago, Ill. 

Address—“The Sherman Law and Its Relation to Min- 
ing,” to be selected. 

Address—“Efficiency in Ore Treatment,” E. P. Ma- 
thewson, Anaconda, Mont. 

Discussion. 
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Tuurspay, Noy. 16—10 A.M. 


Walter Douglas, New York City, presiding. 
_ Alternate Chairman, Samuel A. Taylor, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Subject—“Conservation.” 

10 a.m.—Introduction of resolutions. 

Report—Committee on Forest Relations, Carney Hart- 
ley, Denver, Colo., chairman. 

Address—“Conservation: Its Purpose, Its Effect, and 
Who Should Pay for It,” to be selected. 

Address—“The Accomplishment of Invention and Its 
Relation to Labor and Capital,’ Hennen Jennings, 
Washington, D. C. 

Address—“Conservation in Mining Through Water- 
Power Development,” Charles F. Potter, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Address—“Waste in the Mining Industry—in Min- 
ing—in Distribution and in Use—and the Relation of 
These. Wastes to—the Operator, the Consumer, and the 
Public,” to be selected. 
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Monpay Evenine, Nov. 183—8 P.M. 


Presiding, Sidney Norman, Spokane, Wash. 

Illustrated lecture—“Mining in the Arctic Regions 
of Alaska and Siberia,” Dr. Henry Mace Payne, ‘New 
York City. 

Illustrated lecture (moving)—“The Cerro Azul Gush- 
er,” H. L. Doheny, Los Angeles, Calif. 


METALLIFEROUS SECTION 
Turspay, Nov. 14—2 P.M. 

Irving T. Snyder, Denver, presiding. 

Alternate Chairman, George E. Collins, Denver. 

Address—“The World’s Gold Supply and Its Suffi- 
ciency for Business Needs,” Dr. Waldemar Lindgren, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Address—“The Mining Industry,” C. A. Tupper, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Address—“The Lead and Zine Resources of the United 
States,” C. E. Siebenthal, United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C. 





Cc. M. MODERWELL 
Director, American Mining Congress 


Address—“The State Geologist and Conservation,” Dr. 
A. H. Purdue, Nashville, Tenn. 

Address—“X-Ray Development,” Dr. W. 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Address—“The New Things in Science,” Dr. F. G. 
Cottrell, San Francisco, Calif. 


. Whitney, 


THURSDAY EvENING, Nov. 16—8 P.M. 


Banquet. 

Address—“Codperation, the Basis of Safety, Efficiency 
and Conservation in the Use of the Nation’s Mineral 
Resources,” Carl Scholz, Chicago. 

Address—“Organized Capital and Oieanied Labor 
and Their Relitin to Efficiency, Conservation, Better 
Wages, Better Living Conditions, Lawlessness, Strike 
Disorders and Industrial Freedom,” Col. George Pope, 
Hartford, Conn. 


W. R. WHITNEY 
Research expert, General Electric Co. 


VAN H. MANNING 
Director, United States Bureau of Mines 


Address—“A Tariff for Revenue as Related to a Com- 
pensating Duty on Lead and Zine Ores,” Otto Ruhl, Jop- 


lin, Mo. 
Address—““The Copper Resources of the United 
States,” Walter Harvey Weed, New York City. 
WeEpDNEsDAY, Noy. 15—2 P.M. 


Hon. Albert Johnson, Hoquiam, Wash., presiding. 

Alternate Chairman, W. W. Risdon, Albuquerque, N. 
M. 

Topic—“Mine Manufacturing the Best Industry of 
the Rocky Mountain West,” John Hays Hammond, New 
York City. 

Address—“How To Protect the Small Investor in 
Metalliferous Mines,” Hon. W. R. Allen, Butte, Mont. 

Address—“Smelter Contracts and Market Quotations,” 
R. M. Henderson, Breckenridge, Colo, 
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Address—“Copper and Its Relation to Preparedness 
and Industrial Efficiency,” to be selected. 

Address—“The Marketing of Zine Ores,” W. B. Shack- 
elford, Webb City, Mo. 

Address—“Oil Flotation,” Dorsey A. Lyon, Salt Lake 
City. 

Address—“Codperation in the Lead and Zine Indus- 
try.” 

Open discussion under five-minute rule. 


Tuurspay, Nov. 16—2 P.M. 


Samuel D. Nicholson, Leadville, Colo., presiding. 

Report—Committee on Revision of Mineral Land Laws, 
K. B. Kirby, New York, chairman. 

Address—“The Foster Bill,” Dr. M. D. Foster, chair- 
man, House Committee on Mines and Mining. — 

Address—“The Revision of Mining Laws,” Hon. 
Charles S. Thomas, United States Senator from Colo- 
rado; Frank L. Peckham, Washington, D. C. 

General discussion. 

Address—“The Rare Metals,” Dr. R. B. Moore, Den- 
ver, Colo. 





H. E. WILLARD 
Coal operator, Cleveland, Ohio 


Address—“The Prospector and the Apex Law,” Theo- 
dore F. Van Wagenen, Denver, Colo. 

Address—“Workmen’s Compensation in the Metallif- 
erous Mining Industry,” Hon. Thomas Kearns, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Address—“Electrolytic Separation,” Fred Laist, Ana- 
conda, Mont. 


O1n AND Gas SEcTION 
TuEspay, Nov. 14—2 P.M. 


Ralph Arnold, New York City, presiding. 

Address—“The Oil Resources of the United States,” 
W. A. Williams, United States Bureau of Mines. 

Address—“The Authority of States To Tax Produc- 
tion from Indian Lands,” Hon. J. G. Gamble, Assistant 
Attorney C., R. I. & P., Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Address convention on “Marketing Coal’ 
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Address—“Oil Land Withdrawals,” Judge George H. 
Patrick, Washington, D. C. 

Address—“The Relation of the Federal Government 
to Western Oil Production,” Hon. James N. Gillett, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

Address—““The Federal Government and the California 
Oil Claimants,” Hon. James D. Phelan, United States 
Senator from California. 

Discussion—Led by Thomas A. O’Donnell, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 


WEDNESDAY, Nov. 15—2 P.M. 


Dr. Norman Bridge, Los Angeles, Calif., presiding. 

Address—“Geology in Its Relation to the Oil Indus- 
try,” J. C. McDowell, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Address—“The Future of the Dye Industry Through 
the Use of Petroleum,” Dr. Walter F. Rittman, Empire 
Building, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Address—“Practical Phases of the Standard Oil Dis- 
solution, and the Necessity of Combinations Among In- 
dependent Producers To Meet Unfair Competition,” R. 
L. Welch, Chicago, Il. 


CHARLES S. KEITH 
Coal operator, Kansas City 


Address—“Federal Codperation with the Oil Indus-~ 
try,” H. G. James, Kansas City, Mo. 


TuHurspay, Nov. 16-—2 P.M. 


S. Y. Ramage, Oil City, Penn., presiding. _ 

Address—“The World’s Oil Supply,” Ralph Arnold, 
New York. City. 

Address—“Naval Oil Reserves as a Necessity to Na- 
tional Preparedness,” to be selected. 

Address—“The Future of the Natural Gas Industry,” 
Judge Thomas J. Flannelly, Independence, Kan. 

Address—“The Relation of the Federal Government 
to Scientific Research in the Oil and Gas Industry,” to 
be supplied. 

Address 
cago, Ill. 





“Modern Oil Storage,” G. B. James, Chi- 
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" Discussion—Led by Alf. G. Heggem, Tulsa, Okla. 
Address—“The Chemical Possibilities of Petroleum, xq 
Dr. David T. Day, Washington, D. C. 


Coat SECTION 
Turspay, Nov. 14—2 P.M. 


C. M. Moderwell, Chicago, TIl., presiding. 

Report—Committee on Uniform Cost Accounting Sys- 
tem, S. A. Taylor, Pittsburgh, chairman. 

Address—“Coéperation in the Marketing of Coal,” 
Ralph Crews, Chicago, Ill. 





C. P. White, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; C. G. Hall, Terre Haute, Ind.; R. A. Hord, 
Lexington, Ky.; W. P. De Armit, Pittsburgh, Penn.; G. 
H. Parker, Columbus, Ohio; W. H. Huff, Denver, Colo.; 
H. N. Taylor, Kansas City, Mo.; W. J. Spencer, Brere- 
ton, Ill.; James E. McCoy, Knoxville, Tenn.; T. L. Lewis, 
Charleston, W. Va.; W. W. Bridges, Drakesboro, Ky.; 
W. H. Cunningham, Ashland, Ky.; Carl J. Fletcher, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Open discussion under five-minute rule. 

Report—Committee on Workmen’s Compensation, T. 
L. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va., chairman. 

Address—“The Cost of Coal,” George Otis Smith and 
C. E. Lesher, United States Geological Survey. 

“New Ideas in the Preparation mi Kastern Coal,” War- 
ren Roberts, Chicago, Il. 

“The Disadvantage of Widely Fluctuating Coal Prices,” 
Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, Ind.; D. J. Jordon, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; John eins. Charleston, W. Va. 


Wepnespay, Nov. 15—2 P.M. 


“Dr. I. ©. White, Morgantown, W. Va., presiding. 

Address—“The Colorado Industrial Commission,” 
Wayne Williams, Denver, Colo. 

“Codperation in the Coal Industry,” H. E. Willard, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

- “The Duties of Mine Inspectors,” J. W. Paul, Pitts- 
burgh, Penn. 

“The Closed Shop and the Check-off as Related to 
Efficiency in Mining Operations,” Dorset Carter, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. j 
~ “What Becomes of the Benefits of Production Efficien- 
cy?” George H. Cushing, Chicago, III. 
~ “The Influence of Inter-district Competition on Econ- 
omy in Southwestern Coal Production,” J. G. Puter- 
baugh, McAlester, Okla.; Harry N. Taylor, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Address—E. W. Parker, Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—Sub- 
ject to be selected. 
THurspay, Nov. 16—2 P.M. 


J. C. Kolsem, Terre Haute, Ind., presiding. 

Address—“Coal and Its Byproducts,” Alfred M. Ogle, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

“Two Years’ Experience in the World’s Coal Markets 
and Its Lesson,” F. 8. Landstreet, New York City. 

Discussion. 

“After the Association, What?” W. S. Bogle, Chicago, 
Ml. 

“Unequal Distribution of Bituminous Coal and Its 
Cost to Opérator, Retailer and Consumer,” K. U. Me- 
guire, Louisville, Ky. 

“World Trade Conditions of the Future,” Charles IL. 
Dering, Chicago, Ill. 
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“Difficulties I Have Met in Coal Litigation and th« 
Remedies,” R. W. Ropiequet, Belleville, Ill. 

“The Future of the Coal Export Industry and the Ne- 
cessities for Its Success,” J. A. Renehan, New York City. 


SECTION ON UniFrorM MIntnqa LEGISLATION 


The program for the meetings of this section has been 
arranged by the Illinois Accident Commission, at whose 
request the Governor of Illinois called for the appoint- 
ment of delegates from all coal-producing states. The 
program follows: 


Nov. 13—10 A.M. 


“Call for Conference,” R. J. Wilson. 

“Reasons for Calling Conference,” J. G. Grossberg. 

“What Can Uniform Mining Decisiation Hope To Ac- 
complish,” Van H. Manning. 


Monpay Mornine, 


oP EM: 


“Advisability of Preparing Mining Legislation Through 
Commissions,” S. A. Taylor. 

“Commission Plan in Ohio,” W. R. Woodford. 

“Commission Plan in Tignie? A. J. Moorshead. 

“Desirable Points of Similarity,” J. E. Williams. 

“Commission Plan in Indiana,” Michael Scollard. 


MonpDaAy A¥rERNOON, Nov. 13 





Turspay AFrrEerNoon, Nov. 14—2 P.M. 


“Relation of Federal Government to Uniform State 
Legislation,” Hon. M. D. Foster. 

“Uniformity in Miners’ Certificates Laws,” H. Fish- 
wick. 

“Uniform Compensation Laws,” K. U. Meguire. 


Nov. 14—8 P.M. 


“Suggestions Regarding Unifying State Laws,” Judge 
J. W. Thompson. 

“To What Extent Is It Advisable to Control Mining 
Operations by General Laws?” R. A. Shiflett. 

“Coal Freight Rates—Relativity and Uniformity,” R. 
W. Ropiequet. 


Turspay, Nicut, 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, Nov. 15—2 P.M. 


“The Federal Trade Commission and Uniform Min- 
ing Legislation,” E. N. Hurley. 

“Uniform Mining Laws as Affecting Safety First,” E. 
O’Toole. 

“Uniform Legislation as Related to the Mine Inspec- 
tion Service,” John Bohlander. 

“Uniform Legislation as Affecting Mining Engineer- 
ing,” J. A. Garcia. 


Pusiic LAnps SECTION 


No set program will be arranged for this section to 
be composed of special delegates appointed by the Gov- 
ernors of the Public Land States. Its purpose is to 
agree upon those fundamental principles which can re- 
ceive the indorsement of all Western interests concerning 
Federal Public Land legislation and to inaugurate plans 
by whieh the policy agreed upon may be made effective. 

The Dodson Coal Co. Puts Precepts Into Pay Envelopes 
so as to urge safety on its employees. A small yellow card is 
used. It says: “Don’t carry a drill on your shoulder where a 
trolley wire is used. Don’t ride on the side or between the 
cars and do not lean over the cars when riding a trip. Don’t 
attempt to get between cars for any purpose when the cars 
are about to bump. They may jump the track and squeeze 
you.” 
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Improved Air Compressor 


Many improvements in air compressor design have 
been introduced by the Sullivan Machinery Co. during 
the past twelve months. These include a twin design 
for angle compound compressors, either belted or direct- 
connected; “plate” air valves of a distinctive pattern 
and three-pass counter-current intercoolers. 

The twin angle compound compressor as the name 
implies, consists of two complete Sullivan air compressors 
of the angle compound type, set side by side on a com- 
mon foundation and driven by a common shaft. As in 
the single units of this class, the intake cylinders are 
horizontal, and the high-pressure cylinders vertical. The 
intercooler is horizontal and is supported by the low- 
pressure cylinder and its frame. The connecting-rods 
for both members are attached to one crankpin. 

As shown in Fig. 1, the common driving shaft is pro- 
vided with couplings at each end, so that either com- 
pressor may be cut out in case the amount of air needed 
over a'considerable period.is less than one-half the total 
capacity of. the machine. The belt pulley, or in the ma- 
chine ‘illustrated the motor, is supported on an independ- 
ent frame and on independent bearings. 

The air intake for each half of the machine is inde- 
pendent, and each intake cylinder is equipped with a 
standard double-beat, total-closure unloading valve. 

The ‘high-pressure .cylinders are also equipped with 
unloading valves.. When’ the automatic unloaders on 


the intake cylinders close, and after the high-pressure 
cylinders have pumped out the air contained in the inter- 





FIG. 1. THE TWIN ANGLE COMPOUND COMPRESSOR 


coolers (which requires only a few seconds), the unioaders 
on these cylinders open communication with the atmos- 
phere, so that small quantities of air leaking in around 
the valve stems and piston rods are discharged to the 
atmosphere without being compressed. This prevents 


heating of the cylinders and maintains a nearly perfect 


vacuum, in which the pistons move when the compressor 
is unloaded. Crosshead pins, crankpins, guides and other 
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connections are thus entirely relieved from the friction 
to which they would be subjected in case any pressure 
remained in the cylinders during the unloading period. 

The chief object in perfecting the twin angle compound 
design was to provide a compressor of elastic capacity, 
capable of advantageous operation at any portion of its 
piston displacement. 

The capacity of the plant may be halved by removing 
the bolts which hold the couplings together, at either 
end of the shaft, thus allowing one-half of the machine 
to stand idle. The other half, consisting of a complete, 
independent two-stage compressor, then operates at full 
capacity and efficiency as before. If desired, for short 





FIG. 2. VALVES AND VALVE CAGE 


periods, the same results can be obtained by closing one 
of the inlet unloaders by hand. The unloaded compressor 
then turns over without compressing any air, until full 
capacity is again required. 

If only one-quarter of the full capacity is sufficient 
for the conditions, as in mine development, starting a 
contract-or opening a quarry, one side of the unit is un- 
coupled and one intake valve removed from opposite ends 
of the cylinders of the remaining side. This reduces the 


power required for operation as well as the air delivered. — 


For three-quarter load both sides of the plant would re- 
main in commission, but on one side an inlet valve would 
be removed from each cylinder. The regular unloaders, 
of course, provide complete elasticity of output at all 
times, on whatever basis the plant may be operating. The 
adjustments referred to are only made when the require- 


ments suggested in the foregoing are to obtain for days — 


or weeks at a time. 


The advantages of a multi-unit air plant are thus 4 


fully realized in this one machine. When the demand 


for air is light, one unit can be cut out, leaving the other 4 


operating at full load; or one side can run at full load 
and efficiency, while the regulation is applied to the other 
only, to meet varying demands. This arrangement, cou- 
pled with the power economy of the total-closure system 
of unloading, forms an almost ideal design of compressor 
for those districts where power is sold from a:central sta- 
tion on contracts based on a five-minute peak load during 
a given month. Under these conditions air users in 
the past have in some cases purchased compressors con- 
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“siderably larger than actually required, simply to avoid 
‘the high five-minute peak load with its penalizing power 
bill. 


Another interesting feature of the twin angle design 


-is that it enables the plant to run at the same speed as 
_a single compressor. 


Two hundred and fifteen revolu- 
tions per minute would be considered out of the ques- 
tion for a cross-compound unit of 2,200 cu.ft. capacity ; 
but the 1,100-cu.ft. single angle compound compressors, 
of which this twin machine is made up, operate with 
complete satisfaction at this speed, and their piston speed 
is relatively low so that abundant opportunity is afforded 
for the flow of air through the valves. The wear on 
the reciprocating parts is ‘slight. 

As stated, the pulley or motor and the part of the driv- 


ing shaft between the two compressor units are supported 
_by separate stands and independent bearings. 


These 
bearings are adjustable both longitudinally and vertically. 
This is a particularly important consideration in motor- 
driven machines. None of the weight of the motor is 
supported by the compressor bearings proper, so that the 


danger of motor destruction from burnt-out bearings is 
greatly reduced. - A separate lubrication system is also 
provided for the motor bearings. 


ute. 


omy, small floor space, accessibility, etc., 
_the twin angle compound type. 


The characteristic features of single angle compound 
compressors, such as balancing of reciprocating parts, 
with resultant smoothness of operation and power econ- 
inhere also in 
These machines are built 
in -five standard sizes with a full load rating of 909, 
1,300, 1,500, 1,800 and 2,200 cu.ft. of free air per min- 
These twin angle compound compressors are in ex- 
tended service under varying working conditions, and 
have justified the expectations of their designer. 


Ceatrifugal Boiler-Feed Pump 


The development of the steam turbine and the high 


efficiency multi-stage centrifugal pump have gone hand 


else speed up the pump with similar results. 


in hand, but up to the present it has not been entirely 
practicable to reconcile the speeds of the two machines 
so'that each would work at its best efficiency. 

It was necessary, heretofore, either to reduce the speed 
of the turbine and sacrifice much of its efficiency, or 
To over- 
come this difficulty, the Cameron Pump Works, 11 Broad- 
way, New York City, has designed and built a multistage 
centrifugal pump known as the “BT” type. 


The accompanying illustrations show one of these three- 


stage pumps. The high-speed feature is a virtue of the im- 
peller design. With the ordinary impeller the diameter 
cannot be reduced sufficiently to get high speed without 





PUMP CONNECTED TO STEAM TURBINE 


COAT, 
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sacrificing vane length, and .consequently efficiency, for a 
certain vane length is necessary in order that the im- 
peller perform its function without excessive loss. Small 
external diameter and adequate vane length are obtained 
in this pump by bringing the vanes well, down into the 
impeller hub, at the same time so turning them that the 
incoming water is guided smoothly and with little loss 


‘into the outer portion of the vane where the velocity is 


generated that is finally converted into pressure by means 
of the external diffusion vane. Additional advantages 
in the small impeller are light weight and low fiber stresses 
in the material. 

The casing is divided along the horizontal line. Both 
the suction and discharge connections are in the lower 
half of the casing. The upper half is readily removable, 
giving full access to the revolving element. Suitable 
openings are provided for draining the pump and for 





PUMP WITH HALF CASING REMOVED 


displacing the air when starting. Inlet and outlet noz- 
ales can be arranged either on the same or opposite sides— 
an important advantage where PoE are installed in 
limited space. 

Each impeller is cast in one piece and is of the in- 
closed type. Surrounding each impeller hub is a pair of 
rings—one stationary, attached to the casing, and one 
revolving, attached to the impeller. By the use of double 
rings ween of a single ring, it is possible to restore the 
initial tightness of the joint between the low- and high- 
pressure sides of each stage without any fitting whatever, 
whereas a new single ring would have to he. of special 
diameter, and inet fteds to the impeller hub, or the 
casing, to make a tight joint. 

The diffusion ring surrounds the impeller at its peri- 
phery, although it is not in contact with it. It contains 
a series of openings which receive the water from the 
impeller at high velocity, and by means of gradually in- 
creasing area toward the periphery, transforms the veloc- 
ity into pressure and enables the water to advance to the 
entrance of the next impeller with much less loss of en- 
ergy than would be the case if the high velocity of ejec- 
tion were maintained. 

To take care of thrust, which manifests itself in all 
multistage pumps, this machine is equipped with a sim- 
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ple internal hydraulic balancing device. This device 
consists of a revolving disk attached to the shaft at the 
inboard or high-pressure end. Opposite this disk is a 
stationary drum of the same diameter. Water at high 
pressure connects with the space between the disk and 
the drum, causing the disk to act against and oppose the 
thrust, neutralizing it and holding the rotor in proper 
relation to the casing. The slight leakage involved in 
this process is piped back to the suction. 

On this pump there are two ring-oiled bearings, self- 
aligning, one located on each side of the casing. ‘The 
bearing bodies are horizontally split, with removable 
caps, and the bushings are also split and lined with high- 
grade bearing metal. Bushings and bearing bodies have 
a spherical fit, automatically maintaining the alignment 
of the shaft. The bearings are of ample proportions to 
prevent heating, and the oil chamber is of liberal capa- 
city. The bearings are supported by strongly ribbed 
brackets, cast integral with the lower half of the casing, 
thus counteracting any possible tendency toward even 
slight vibration. These brackets are located sufficiently 
distant from the stuffing boxes to permit of adjustinent 
of the glands. Felt washers are provided to prevent oil 
escaping from the bearings. 

The stuffing boxes are deep, and provided with water 
seals, consisting of a lantern gland in each box connected 
to the water from the discharge side of the pump through 
a passage, so arranged that it can be readily cleaned. 
The stuffing-box gland is fitted with swing bolts to give 
quick and easy access to the stuffing box. 

When the pump is direct-connected, it is supplied with 
a shaft coupling of the flexible type to compensate for 
any slight variation in alignment. 

The bedplate under the pump is of one-piece box con- 
struction heavy enough to give a rigid support, and with 
cross-ribs to prevent distortion. In the second illustration 
this pump is shown with the half-casing raised. 

It is claimed by the manufacturers that it occupies less 
space than the ordinary boiler feed pump of this general 
type, and that it will give a much higher degree of 
efficiency. 
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SUUCEEEEEOEETEREE CEES 


The presidents of the three districts of the anthracite 
mining region have been asked whether there is any truth 
in the statement that the miners are taking more holidays 
than usual. Of course they deny it. However, it is the 
public that is to blame for this misstatement and not the An- 
thracite Bureau of Information. The declaration of the latter 
has been that the miners, despite the shortage, are taking 
more holidays than the contract allows, and that the union has 
aided and abetted in the keeping of one holiday—Mitchell 
Day—in violation of the contract. 

The real trouble has been the frequency of strikes, and 
these the union officials know and admit are in plain viola- 
tion of the agreement. Had the mine workers kept their 
contract relative to holidays, the reduction in output would 
have been less obvious; and if they had done as they agreed 
and forebore to strike or even had they struck only when 
they could allege a grievance, that is, if they had not struck 
for the 100 per cent. union, we would have been better sup- 
plied with hard coal this year than last. As a matter of fact 
the anthracite operators are unable now and are still more 
likely’ to be unable hereafter to supply the demand for fuel, 
unless the miners make up their minds to work more 
steadily and for a full 8-hr. day as the contract requires. 
The-‘introduction of the 8-hr. day, which has not replaced 
10-hr. lassitude by 8-hr. intensity, has probably accentuated 
the situation. 
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The miners cannot avoid the responsibility for the shortage 
of coal. Last week ‘we recorded the fact that No. 14 and the 
Nesquehoning operation of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co., in the Panther Creek Valley, were idle because the union 
miners would not work with nonunion men. Now No. 11 
mine, with 700 employees, is idle for the same cause, making 
the idle men number over 3,000. Other operations in the 
neighborhood are expected to strike during the week. 

At the Brookside colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co., located at Tower City, all the employees 
gathered recently at the mouths of the slopes while a com- 
mittee of the union went to the office and asked the officials 
to discharge the ten men who had no union buttons, threat- 
ening to quit work unless they did. The company refused to 
send home the men who were in arrears in the payment of 
their union dues, and the union men went on strike. 

As there are only ten men who are standing against the 
union, it is thought that the strike will not last long. Rumor 
has it that the company will not let the strikers go back to 
work when they are ready, but will discipline them with a 
shut-down. 


Will Discuss Nothing But Contract Provisions 


The Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. has refused 
to meet the miners. It is the plain duty of a company to 
discuss the contract with the representatives of the men in 
the manner the agreement provides, but these men want to 
make a new contract. They do not hesitate to say that the 
bond to which the union set its hand and voted for in refer- 
endum is not pleasing to them and they want another. Con- 
sequently, they do not deserve a hearing. . 

As the district officials do not support the malcontents, 
and these men know they cannot win without that support, 
each local has sent a representative to cajole the district offi- 
cers, or failing that to threaten them with the same medicine 
to which Van Bitner in a less worthy cause had to submit. 
They have met with Thomas Haggerty, a national board 
member, James King, a national organizer, Pete Ferrara 
and John Tusko, the district organizers, and presented their 
demands to the district board at Clearfield. These demands 
are not those made at first. They were modified in a com- 
mittee meeting, but they are still violative of the contract. 
To spur the district committee to action the local members 
of the union have threatened to call a district convention in 
which the district leaders would have no part. 

In our issue of Nov. 4 it was stated that for some time 
there has been a strike at the Vintondale colliery on the 
Cambria-Indiana County line. C. M. Schwerin, the president 
of the Vinton Colliery Co. under date of Nov. 6 writes: “Our 
mines were out on strike, but the matter has been entirely 
settled, and all the miners in town have been back to work 
two weeks. The trouble makers were all discharged and have 
left town. At present everything is quiet at Vintondale and 
our men are very well satisfied.” 


Davis Miners Share in 10 Per Cent. Advance 


Last week it was stated in this department that the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. in the Fairmont region had granted an 
increase in wage to its men. It now appears that this 
increase is the outcome of a meeting of the operators’ or- 
ganization somewhat illogically known as the Central West 
Virginia Coal Operators’ Association. The advance is wide- 
spread and in it the Davis Coal and Coke Co. participates, 
the mine workers receiving a 10 per cent. increase—the third 
advance awarded them this year. 

In fact there is no part of the country where the wages of 
coal mine workers have been so generously increased as in the 
area including Georges Creek, the Elk Garden-Piedmont dis- 
trict and the Fairmont district. In Somerset County, Penn- 
sylvania, among the larger companies announcing the increase 
are the Jenner-Quemahoning Coal Co., the Consolidation Coal 
Co., the Merchants Coal Co., the Brothers-Valley Coal Co. the 
Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co. and the Baker-Whiteley 
Coal Co. The number of men working in the non-union mines 
in Somerset County is slowly but steadily increasing. 

Oklahoma is still on strike. President D. J. Jordan, of the 
Oklahoma Coal Operators Association, has declared that the 
operators will make no concessions. They wiil probably con- 
tinue to keep their mines closed and will not try to break 
the strike with imported labor. The miners for the most 
part have not removed their tools, as they do not expect a 
long strike. Whether they look for a weakening of the oper- 
ators or for a break in their own ranks is not clear. They 
evidently anticipate an early settlement one way or another. 

There are 17 small independent companies employing in 
aggregate 350 mine workers which have signed the wage 
agreement and are now operating. There are also 9 larger 
companies which are still affiliated with the Southwestern 
Coal Operators’ Association and so have accepted the agree- 
ment. These latter employ altogether 900 mine workers. 
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Recollections of a Manager 


During the first weeks following my appointment as 
manager, I received several anonymous letters; to be more 
exact, I received several from each of the company’s 
camps, with the single exception of the camp from which 
I had been promoted. The writers of the letters felt it 
to be their duty (taking them at their word) to warn 
me, I being a stranger, against the traitors in the com- 
pany’s employ. The traitors mentioned in the letters 
were not confined to any single class of men, but included 
every rank from superintendent down to boss driver, not 
even the commissary men and the company physicians 
being overlooked. 

This experience brought back very vividly the days 
immediately following my appointment as mine super- 
intendent, when anonymous letters began to reach me in 
mysterious ways, and within a week I had been warned 
against every employee in my organization. Such let- 
ters have never appealed to me, and I promptly decided 
to let it be known that I intended to take steps to locate 
the authors of all such communications. The news tray- 
eled quickly, and during the remainder of my career as 
superintendent I never received another unsigned letter. 

The passing of the years had not changed my feeling 
toward anonymous letters, and my first impulse was to 
throw them all into the waste basket. I reconsidered, 
however, and the letters criticizing my superintendents 
T retained, while the others I forwarded without com- 
ments to the superintendents employing the men men- 
tioned in the respective letters. 

At the next monthly meeting of superintendents, I 
brought up the subject of anonymous letters for discus- 
sion, and it developed into a most spirited meeting. Not 
one volunteered a good word for the writers of anony- 
mous letters, but a superintendent arose to state that such 
letters had been of considerable service to him. 

ile had found in his experience that the man attacked 
by an anonymous letter generally deserved part of the 
abuse given him, and if the letter was turned over to 
him at an opportune time he would profit by the criti- 
cism. Furthermore, the man writing the letter must 
have decided in his own mind that he was next in line 
for promotion to the position occupied by the man whose 
scalp he was after. But for the anonymous letter its 
author would probably have reached the coveted position 
_in time; now thanks to that very letter the mean streak 
in him would soon become exposed, and he would be elim- 
inated from the race. 

The argument seemed reasonable enough, and several 
superintendents suggested that they would give them con- 
sideration’ in the future. 

That led me to suggest that all the letters under con- 
sideration passed through my office, and although I did 
not object to passing them down the line when they came 
into my hands, still I felt that unless I let it be known 
that I looked upon such letters with disfavor my mail 
would soon be flooded with them. ; 

That statement did not seem to be very impressive, but 
fortunately just then I happened to recall the letters that 
T had retained in my files warning me against the super- 
intendents. I got them out and gave them to the ones 
whose names they mentioned. 

Tf a single one of the superintendents present was will- 
ing to admit that he deserved the abuse directed at him 
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in any of the letters he kept it to himself; furthermore, 
the meeting lost its enthusiasm. 

After that meeting I received few anonymous letters, 
thanks to the activities waged against them by the vari- 
ous superintendents. 


The Many Recent Explosions 


Explosions have been unusually frequent in the coal 
field in the last. few weeks after a period on which we 
had every reason to congratulate ourselves. An extremely 
severe explosion occurred Oct. 19 at Barrackville, W. Va., 
another happened at Marvel, Ala., Oct. 22, a third at 
Kleanora in Pennsylvania on the’ same day, a fourth at 
the Lytle Colliery, Oct. 24, and now one at the Bessie 
Mines No, 4, at Maben, Ala,, one of the operations of 
the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. 

The frequency with which these explosions take place 
can hardly be attributed to the approach of the winter 
season, for the mines have hardly dried by this time. 
It may well be due to the press of business, which may 
have caused some precautions to be overlooked, though 
the Eleanora explosion had no such probable cause. A 
full account of the Bessie explosion will appear in Coal 
Age next week. 
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PrcuLiaR Pume PRIMING 


W. H. Perdue, of Elbert, W. Va., tells a story of an 
old pumpman from, Pocahontas, Va., who followed a 
rather unusual plan of priming a pump that failed to 
catch water. The old pumpman lived at “Poca” and. had 
an ancient pump that had to be primed with tar. So 
one night he and the night boss were trying to get it 
to pump and had used all their tar. They didn’t know 
what to do, and after trying about a dozen different plans, 
the pumpman picked up a stick and went to where they 
fed the mules at noon and killed six rats. He came back 
and started priming the pump with rats. Thereafter, he 
never worried about tar for that old pump would catch 
water on anywhere from five to six rats. 

Mr. Perdue won’t vouch for the truth of the story. 
However, he believes that some of the readers of Coal 
Age who may have a “tar-primer” might be able to use 
this method to good advantage—if it will work. 
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Tenth Chicago Cement Show at Coliseum Feb. 7 to 15. 
Secretary, B. I’. Smith, 210 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its winter meeting on 
Dee. 8 and 9, 1916, at Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Secre- 
tary, Ivan P. Tashof, 437 21st St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 


The American Concrete Institute will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 8-10, 1917. Secre- 
tary, Harold D. Hynds, 1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its annual 
meeting on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Dec. 6, 7 and 
8, 1916, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penhy The annual 
dinner of the Institute will be held on the eyening of Dec. 6. 


Illinois Mining Institute will hold its fall meeting Nov. 25. 
1916, at Springfield, Ill. All those interested in coal mining 
should attend this meeting.. A fine program has been ar- 
ranged, the banquet in the evening being held at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, Il. 
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The American Mining Congress 


It is whispered that the American Mining Congress is 
an organization seeking its end through political action. 
Since when did this become an indictment? We fre- 
quently claim that the political constitution of the nation 
has been the cause of all the happiness we enjoy as a 
people. It is not quite true, of course. We must save 
a little credit for the excellence of the stock composing 
our citizenry and’ for the mineral wealth and fertility 
of the land on which and in which we live, but even sub- 
tracting these there is a large residuum due to the ex- 
cellent laws under which we have lived. 

The people believe they can be bettered; some, they 
think, could hardly be changed for the worse and others 
though not so badly planned are susceptible of changes 
which would make them less harassing. It is the work 
of the American Mining Congress to seek the rectification 
of such laws when they apply wholly or in part to the 
business of mining. : 

As a matter of fact the technical side of an industry 
may not be its most important phase, and often its suc- 
cess technically rests on the political conditions under 
which it is conducted. An industry working without 
profit has no money to expend for experts or technically 
trained men, nor appropriations for research, nor funds 
for experiment. It continues in a narrow groove year 
by year, its technical advance and its social progress be- 
ing stunted. 

The American Mining Congress furnishes a means of 
bringing before the Government at Washington and be- 
fore the nation the needs of the industry. It discusses 
in an open way the purposes of mining men. If the 
public knew the industry better, it would be far less 
exacting, 

In these days too many of the newspapers of the coun- 
try misrepresent every issue. They subordinate the truth 
too frequently to a desire to please the reader. The 
American Mining Congress serves to enlighten the public 
as to what the needs of the industry are, to provide facts, 
which are not distorted by ignorance and prejudice. For 
strange to say, operators, though their judgment is some- 
what biased, are so closely confronted with the cold facts 
that they are far less likely to misrepresent the truth 
than a public which is ill-informed and is willing to be- 
lieve anything that it is told, and ready to reward grate- 
fully anyone who will lie to it in any interesting and 
not too improbable a manner. 

As an evidence of the fact that the public is more un- 
truthful than the leaders of the coal industry have ever 
been, may be adduced the fact that nowhere is the in- 
dustry assailed by the people who live near it so forcibly 
as by those who live far away from it. If you want to see 
the mine operators properly spitted you must read the New 
York or Philadelphia papers. Reputable papers in Pitts- 
burgh, Birmingham and other coal cities never venture 
to utter so many untruths. In fact much of the inver- 
acity of the papers in the two eastern cities is entirely 
due to ignorance of conditions. , 


Something has recently changed the editorial policy of 
these papers. There may be several causes, but one un- 
doubtedly has been the trip of the editors through the 
hard-coal region and the friendly codperation of the 
Anthracite Bureau of Information. 

The invitation of the American Mining Congress to 
the public in general is another way in which the codp- 
eration of that public may be obtained. It is another 
declaration that all we need is a fair hearing and an 
unbiased judgment. If there is anything about the meth- 
ods of the business which will not stand inspection, we 
are all willing to have it removed. We are quite willing 
to make living conditions hard for the crooks. We are 
all anxious that equal laws shall be passed in all the 
states for the safeguarding of life and recompensing of 
the injured. We would all rather see the industry work- 
ing steadily 300 days in the year and making a reasonable 
profit at all times in place of a feast now and a famine 
at another time. If we fail in these aims, we want the 
public to know why. We ask it to help. This is the sig- 
nificance of the Congress. If it fails, it will not be be- 
cause it lacks a worthy and legitimate purpose. - 


-A Square Deal, Please 


The past week has witnessed the inception of various 
investigations into the high price of coal by Federal, state 
and municipal authorities. The secret service is said to 
be quietly at work in New York City collecting data for 
the District Attorney’s office, while other investigators 
are poring over the books of the big companies in the 
attempt to run down some evidence of a conspiracy to 
maintain prices. Aided by two or three metropolitan 
dailies, unscrupulous or misinformed politicians are seiz- 
ing upon the unfortunate situation now prevailing to 
ingratiate themselves with the public by denouncing the 
“coal barons.” 

Coal Age holds no brief for any so-called fuel trust, 
if such there be, as our readers well know, but we do stand 
firmly for truth and justice, neither of which is being 
accorded the industry in the hysterical wave of mud 
slinging now sweeping over the country. 

It would seem that the time has arrived for the coal 
men to show their teeth instead of submitting tamely, 
and even assisting these investigators in their work. Let 
the mine operator, for instance, demand a Governmental 
investigation of the high price of the steel rails he is 
using in his mine. Carnegie amassed a fabulous for- 
tune in steel on profits of a few dollars; today the steel 
mills are making profits of $25 to $50 a ton. And let 
the coal salesman demand an explanation of why those 
shoes he wears out, so patiently seeking orders, have ad- 
vanced from $5 to $8 a pair. 

The present hue and cry is especially irritating when 
one considers that the fault lies primarily with the pub- 
lic itself, and secondarily with the railroads. It has been 
demonstrated time and again that the transportation fa- 
cilities of the country are inadequate to meet the peak 
load occasioned by a severe winter. On the other hand, 
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it is a well-known fact that if the mines were given a 
free swing, they could output 50 per cent. more bitu- 
minous coal than the burning capacity of the country. 

It is further exasperating when one considers the stren- 
uous effort the operating interests make to avoid this 
occasional inflation of the market instead of devising a 
means for bringing it about, as is the popular concep- 
tion. The mining men will feel that Utopia has been 
attained if they ever succeed in prevailing upon the con- 
sumer to store his winter supply in the summer. It will 
mean a demand for his product when plenty of cars are 
to be had, orders for the mines when weather conditions 
are favorable, and when it is difficult to keep the work- 
ing organizations intact. 

The keenest brains in the industry have long wrestled 
with this problem of devising ways and means for in- 
ducing summer stocking. Schemes of the most subtle 
kind have been practiced to trick the public into protect- 
ing itself. After all it is purely a psychological condi- 
tion; who, for instance, would consider purchasing a 
heavy overcoat on a broiling hot day in July? 

As to investigations, the coal industry will welcome 
them. And we hazard the prophecy that the investigators 
will find a most impressive array of bankruptcies to the 
credit of the industry. 


x 


The Situation im Anthracite 


Owing to front page publicity in the newspapers the 
general public is taking keen interest in the coal short- 
age, and all sorts of threats are being made of more 
investigations. In the meantime the retail men’s stocks 
grow smaller as shipments become less frequent. 

Opinions vary as to the actual cause of the present 
situation, but those in close touch with the market know 
there is a serious shortage of anthracite. It cannot be 
denied that the demand at this time is only comparable 
with that of the 1902 strike. Also it has been years 
since the production was so small at a period when every 
effort was being made to put out a maximum tonnage. 
The summer’s production was in excess of other years, 
but operators usually make no effort to work full time 
in the summer, because of a lack of orders. This year, 
with an abundance of business and every nerve being 
strained for tonnage, the output with some operators is 
running as much as 10 per cent. below normal. 

Then the storage yards that usually contain millions 

of tons are now practically empty. This source of sup- 
ply is seldom referred to on account of a prejudice 
against storage fuel, though even during a normal win- 
ter there would be actual suffering if these stocks were 
not available. As a specific instance we know of one 
company which usually stores 700,000 to 800,000 tons 
and today has only 70,000 tons of nut and pea sizes. 
. The car shortage, too, is a serious question, but as long 
as empty cars continue to stand on dealers’ sidings for 
days at a time, it seems apparent that the shortage of 
motive power is just as serious. The fact also that the 
larger proportion of the current output is going to the 
North and West is a big factor in the car shortage, ow- 
ing to the time required to make the extremely long 
hauls. 

While there may be no actual suffering for coal later 
in the year, it is obvious that the shortage of coal will 
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be such as to render the situation serious at times. This 
conclusion is based on facts that must be accepted. In 
the first place for over a month and a half beginning 
with Apr. 1 last there was an extremely small tonnage 
of coal produced on account of the negotiations for a 
new working scale. The mines were nominally at work, 
but because of the uncertainty as to prices very little 
coal was moved. 

The shortage of labor is also growing more ominous, 
being at this time between 70 and 80 per cent. of the 
demand, while the production is further restricted by the 
shortened day. In addition the frequent local or “but- 
ton” strikes are in the aggregate most serious. This 
week, for instance, one of the large companies had 2,500 
men idle an entire week on this account, and in another 
case 2,000 men have just returned to work after being 
idle for a week. 

The car supply all over the country is more serious at 
this time than during the similar period last year. Last 
of all there is the greater demand for fuel on account 
of industrial plants working night and day, together with 
the lack of economy of the public in general, who in these 
prosperous times do not stint themselves in the use of 
coal. Yet even with this alignment of stern facts there 
is some consolation in remembering that there has been 
no time in the history of the country when we did. not 
manage to come through the winter in fair shape, and 
we are optimistic enough to believe that even this year 
will be no exception, serious as the situation is now. 


Illinois Coals Breaking into 
New Markets 


The demand for Middle Western coal for Eastern points 
During last week almost 300 
ears of screenings moved out of the Mount Olive field 
to Detroit at not less than $2 a ton at the mines. An 
exceedingly heavy tonnage has also moved to Indiana 
points from the field adjacent to St. Louis, and reports 
have it that some coal has moved as far east as Sandusky, 
Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y., and in one case a shipment of 
screenings was made to a central New York point. A 
comparatively large amount of free tonnage has moved 
to Michigan points at fancy prices. Shipments of both 
steam and domestic sizes at high prices are being made 
to Chicago from the Fulton and Peoria districts, and 
from northern Illinois. 

The situation in the Northwest has reached a serious 
stage, and several shippers have advised the trade that 
they are entirely out of the market. The railroads 
serving the docks have not been able to supply sufficient 
cars to take care of orders on file, and some of the dock 
companies have orders as far back as September still 
unfilled. The supply of coal on the docks is less than 
normal, which, supplemented by a car shortage thus early 
in the season, is causing much anxiety as to the outlook 
for the winter months. Orders are now being taken by 
the Illinois operators for shipment to Northwestern 
points subject to prices current at time of shipment. 

Calls have also been received for Illinois coal from 
several Southwestern states because of a strike at the 
Oklahoma mines which has cut off according to press 
reports all the production in that state except about 1,300 
tons per day. 
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Were the Demerits Justifiable ? 
By THomas Town* anp THomas Massryt 


At the first-aid contest held in San Francisco last 
year, the following team event was among those sub- 
mitted to the contestants, and the decision of the judges 
regarding it seems subject to discussion: 


Man is overcome by afterdamp and requires immediate 
removal. He is burned on’ the hands, arms, neck and face. 
Carry the patient 10 ft. on an improvised litter. Two of the 
team at that time are supposed to be overcome by gas, and 
the remainder of the team carry the patient without a litter 
20 ft. to fresh air and there treat him. 


The event was also among those submitted at the Wy- 
oming State Meet held at Rock Springs last August, 
and therefore the correct manner of performing it is a 
matter of some interest. We understand that the judges 
in both contests were in favor of the following solution 
of the questions which arise in connection with the 
event: 

The full team should enter and carry the patient on an im- 
provised litter 10 ft.. Two of the team should then be over- 
come by afterdamp; the other three should carry one man 
each. The victims should then be brought to fresh air, where 
artificial respiration should be performed on them. After 
breathing is restored, the three men treat the first patient for 
burns. 

While we do not for a moment presume to pose as ex- 
perts in these matters, we cannot help saying that our 
judgment and practical experience would lead us to be- 
lieve the following method of rescue a better and safer 
one: . 

Two only enter the place and carry the patient on an im- 
provised litter 10 ft. They are then overcome by gas. The 
three men who have been left at the fresh-air base, pre- 
pared for just such an emergency, then enter and each taking 
one man he brings him to fresh air. Here they perform 
artificial respiration, and after breathing has been restored 
one man is left with the two who have been overcome, to 
guard against the possibility of a relapse, while the other two 
treat the first patient for burns. 

The claim was that in performing the event in the way 
described we disregarded the exact reading of the in- 
structions, inasmuch as one full team did not enter the 
place at once as provided. The question is whether a 
literal following of instructions is to be regarded as of 
more merit than a safe and efficient meeting of the con- 
ditions presented. 

We believe that the most important feature of a con- 
test is the lessons that it teaches. If the description of 
the event tends to lead to false practice in rescue work, 
it would be better not to follow the directions too closely. 
The judges, if not mining men themselves, should cer- 
tainly consult with experienced mining men before siy- 
ing their decision, for the problem of rescue is only in 
part one for the medical profession. The work of re- 
moving men from the mines involves conditions regarding 
which doctors know little or nothing. 

All those who attended at San Francisco and Rock 
Springs naturally think that the method recognized by 
the judges at those meets is the one to be pursued in 





*Fireboss and first-aid instructor, Hanna, Wyo, 
jFirst-aid instructor, Hanna, Wyo. 


actual mine-rescue work. But probably not 10 per cent. 
of the judges at San Francisco would have known how 
to act in such an emergency. 

It is not advisable surely for five men to enter a 
place to carry out one man where there is afterdamp 
to contend with. Supposing that the three supernu- 
merary men were able to withstand the afterdamp, is it 
likely that they would have strength enough remaining 
to carry out the victims, enfeebled as they. were by the 
breathing of the foul air at the face? Would they be 
able to perform artificial respiration and to bind up the 
burns of the first man? Furthermore, is it justifiable 
to leave two men alone who have just been restored by 
artificial respiration and who are likely at any time to 
suffer from a relapse ? 

Jellico, Tenn., Firste-Aid Contest 


By Putiuie Francts* 


On Oct, 21 the Fifth Annual Miners’ Field Day and First- 
Aid Contest was held at Jellico, Tenn., attended by about 
2,000 persons. The teams formed in line of march at the 
Union Station, led by the Pruden Coal Co. band under its 
director, Charles Townsend. The procession marched to 
Railroad Park, which is situated in front of the City Hall. 





*Superintendent, Proctor Coal Co., Jellico, Tenn. 





LICK BRANCH COAL CO’S TEAM FROM COXTON,, Kaya 
Took first prize, beating all Tennessee and Kentucky teams 





PRUDEN COAL CO’S TEAM FROM PRUDEN, TENN, 
Awarded second prize and Tennessee Cup 
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Judging and grading of the teams was under the man- 
agement of Dr: L. M. Scott, of Jellico, Tenn., assisted by’ Dr. 
: Bowyer, of Stonega, Va., Dr. Howard, of La Follette, Tenn., Dr. 
Boone, of Coxton, Ky., and Dr. Linzee, of Pruden, Tenn. 

There were five events: A one-man event, a two-man 
event and a three-man event and two full-team events. Prizes 
were awarded on the general average of the work in all five 
events. 

The first prize was $60 cash and six Justrite lamps and 
was won by the Lick Branch Coal Co. team, from Coxton,. Ky. 
The second prize was $54 cash and six cans of National car- 
bide and fell to the Pruden Coal Co., of Pruden, Tenn. A 
silver loving cup was also awarded to this team by the South- 
ern Appalachian Coal Operators Association, in recognition 
of the fact that it was the best Tennessee team on the field. 





‘i BOYS’ TEAM FROM PRUDEN, TENN. 


Secured fourth prize. Some of the boys are of foreign birth 
and speak indifferent English 


The third prize was $48 cash and one box of cigars and 
was won by the Westbourne Coal Co. team, Westbourne, Tenn. 
The fourth prize was $42 cash and one box of candy and was 
won by the boys team of Pruden, Tenn. The boys did ex- 
cellent work, competing with adult teams some of which had 
‘been entered in contests for the past four years. Their suc- 
cess was the more creditable as this was the boys’ first con- 
test. The boys were trained by Rufus Speaks, the foreman 
of the Pruden Coal Co. Their work is a splendid example of 
what can be accomplished by effort and persistence in trying 
to. educate the foreign miner, for several of the boys on the 
team were of foreign birth and could scarcely speak English. 

The fifth prize was $30 cash and one Stetson hat and was 
won by the Knox Mining Co. team, Rockwood, Tenn. In the 
Tennessee contest a year ago, the Knox Mining Co. team won 
first place. The sixth prize was $30 cash and was won by 
the Pruden Coal Co. team. The Pruden Coal Co. had three 
teams entered in this contest. The seventh prize was $24 cash 
and was won by the American Zinc Co. team, Mascot, Tenn. 
The eighth prize was $20 cash and was won by the La Fol- 
lette Coal and Iron Co. team, La Follette, Tenn. The ninth 
prize was $18 cash and the tenth $15 cash. The Proctor Coal 
Co. team, of Red Ash, Ky., and the Durham Coal and Tron 
Co. team, of Durham, Ga., tied for the ninth and tenth prizes. 





PRUDEN (TENN.) BAND OF 17 MUSICIANS 
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They pooled the money and divided evenly. The eleventh 
prize was $12 cash and was won by the High’ Cliff Coal Co., 
Pruden, Tenn. The twelfth prize was $9 cash and was won by 
the Southern Mining Co. team, Tejay, Ky. 

As there were only twelve teams entered, there was a 
prize foreach team, this being the first of these annual con- 
tests in which all the teams received a prize, 

At the close of the competition the teams went to the 
lecture room of the new mine-rescue station, and were given 
a free dinner by the citizens of Jellico, Tenn., served by A.W. 
Griffin. 

After luncheon J. N. Finley, general manager of the 
Proctor Coal Co., addressed the teams on safety and first aid. 
The prizes were awarded by Philip Francis, superintendent of 
the Proctor Coal Co. Among the mine officials from out of 
the state were J. E. Williams, superintendent of the Lick 
Branch Coal Co., of Coxton, Ky., J. N. Finley, Williamsburg, 
Ky., and C. W. McMillan, superintendent of the Durham Coal 
and Iron Co., Durham, Ga. 

J. T. Moore, of Jellico, Tenn., A. W. Griffin and V. M. 
Hacker of Knoxville, Tenn., Charles Griffith, of Pruden, Tenn., 
and Philip Francis, of Jellico, Tenn., worked hard to make the 
contest a success. J. M. Webb, of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, instructed the first-aid teams. 


cS 
Imstitute Session Held Despite 
Flood and Cold 


The field work of the mining extension department of 
the West Virginia University, which was suspended dur- 
ing the summer months, was resumed early in September. 
The miners of the several districts where the work is 
carried on are now following the lectures with renewed 
interest. 

Because of the great disaster occasioned by the flood 
of Aug. 9 on Cabin Creek and Coal River, the extension 
work in these districts has been somewhat hampered ; but 
it is gradually being reorganized. On Oct. 11 the most re- 
markable meeting of any yet conducted by the representa- 
tive of the mining extension department in the Kanawha 
fields was held at the mines of the Cabin Creek Consoli- 
dated Coal Co., at Kayford on Cabin Creek. The steam 
plant that supphed heat for the church in which the 
miners’ meetings are held was put out of commission by 
the flood, and weather conditions were such that the meet- 
ing of that night could not be held in the church without 
heat. It was resolved, however, that the initiatory meeting 
of the year’s work could not be postponed without con- 
siderable injury to the institute. 

The program for the evening was to be an illustrated 
lecture on “Topics of General Interest.” Notices announc- 
ing a “Campfire Lecture and Smoker” were posted. In 
the evening a large bonfire was built on the débris left by 
the flood in front of the country store. The curtain on 
which the lantern-slide pictures were to be displayed was 
hung on a box-car which happened to be standing on an 
adjacent track. 

A generous supply of cigars furnished by Josiah Keely, 
general manager of the company, was distributed among 
the miners who had assembled. While J. J. Bourquin, 
who has charge of the extension work in this district, 
proceeded with his discourse from the store platform the 
men gathered around the camp fire, enjoyed their smokes 
and the illustrated lecture amid the ruins left by the 
phenomenal flood. 

Mining institutes are being organized at several stations 
in the Kanawha fields; night schools are to be conducted 
in connection with the lecture course provided by the 
university, and it is believed that a work which will 
redound greatly to the good of the miners, the coal-mining 
operators and the state will be accomplished by the West 
Virginia University during the coming winter months. 
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Technical Writing 


Letter No. 2—I read with pleasure the article on the 
“Advantages of Technical Writing,” Coal Age, Oct. 7, 
p. 568, and, while most of that writer’s experience coin- 
cides with my own, I have failed to come in contact with 
those who, as he remarks, hold such work in contempt. 
Perhaps this is because I seldom mention the matter of 
writing among my associates, and remarks of friends have 
always been complimentary rather than otherwise. The 
writer of the article to which I have referred suggests 
that this contempt may arise either from a feeling of 
envy or because the person is foolish enough to believe 
that it is better to keep one’s knowledge to himself and 
use it for his own personal gain. We hardly need to 
concern ourselves with the first of these motives, as we 
should be consoled with the truth so often stated that 
“every knock is a boost.” If this is true, we can extract 
our grain of comfort as the tribute that envy must al- 
ways pay to merit. 

In regard to the second motive, the man who hugs a 
technical secret to himself reminds me of a character 
in a book I read some years ago. The man hoarded his 
bank notes for years, and when these finally became the 
possession of his son they were found to be worthless, 
being drawn on defunct institutions. In the same man- 
ner the man who hoards a pet theory comes to find later, 
when attempting to apply it in practice, that it is value- 
less because someone has found a better way. 

One of the great advantages in writing is that it pro- 
motes accuracy of expression. It drives a man to the 
library, where he searches for facts and exact figures to 
support his views and opinions. This means education 
and compels a man to think. Writing for others makes 
a man conservative in his statements and fluent in his 
expressions. In conversation with friends a certain lax- 
ity of expression and the exaggeration of facts are gen- 
erally overlooked, but one’s writing gives to strangers who 
read, a wrong conception of a writer who is not exact 
in his statements, and says only what he means. 

In writing one gains a certain reputation and extends 
his circle of acquaintance in a way that he could not 
otherwise. I may be pardoned for mentioning one or 
two incidents that occurred recently in my own experi- 
ence. I learned but a few days ago that one of my con- 
tributions, published as a foreword in Coal Age, had 
been framed and hung in the office of the general super- 
intendent of a western coal company. 

Again, a district mine inspector of Tennessee, after 
reading the many letters sent to Coal Age, in the contest 
of “Who Gets the Promotion?” wrote me that he was 
much impressed with the suggestion contained in my own 
letter, which he regarded as meriting the prize, although 
T cannot say that I agree with him on that point. 

At another time, I was gratified to learn, through a 
friend, that an acquaintance of his had spoken highly 
of my contributions to Coal Age, which he stated he al- 
ways read with pleasure. 


Thus, the pleasure derived in the expression of one’s 
thoughts in writing often surpasses, in value, the money 
received in remuneration for his efforts. It is needful 
that one who writes should be absolutely sincere in his 
opinions and truthful in his statements. Referring to 
the suggestion of a club of Coal Age contributors, which 
appeared in the article to which I have referred, I can 
see no advantage to be gained thereby, although frequent 
contributors to the paper unquestionably come,to form 
a community of interests that draws them ‘closer| together 
and unifies their aims and strengthens their efforts’ in 
benefiting the coal industry. GrorcE “N. Lantz. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. © 
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Shortage of Labor im Mining 
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Letter No. 9—I have been deeply interested in the 
discussion of this subjeet and quite agree with those who 
have expressed the opinion that favorable labor condi- 
tions existing in the mines, together with reasonable and 
humane treatment of the men by the mine foreman and 
his assistants, are the most important factors in retaining 
a sufficiency of suitable labor. 

Perhaps no other coal-mining state has been so hard 
hit in this respect as Alabama, but I am proud to say 
that this does not apply to the district in which I am 
located. The shortage of labor in our state, however, 
may be explained as being the result of three chief 
causes, which are as follows: (1) The large number of 
negro miners employed, their ignorance of conditions 
existing elsewhere, and their natural willingness to Be- 
lieve every word told them by labor agents from other 
states. (2) The bulldozing or petty unfairness with which 
the Southern miners and, particularly negroes, are treated 
by the deputy sheriffs—commonly called “shack rousters.” 
Many of these officials are selected on account of their 
brutality and ability to terrorize the negro. (3) The 
unjust discrimination in freight rates that permit coal 
to be transported a distance of 2,000 mi. to an Alabama 
port and laid down at a cheaper price than is possible 
in the home trade, where the coal is carried a distance 
of only 400 mi. to the same market. This condition 
causes a dull market and many idle days at the mines. 

Notwithstanding these conditions and the fact that. 
as T am informed, over 2,000 colored miners have left 
Alabama on free transportation, I am happy to say that 
there is yet a plentiful supply of labor in our district. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a day passes when I am not com- 
pelled to turn away applicants for work. The reason 
that the pernicious labor agent has not been as successful 
in this district as elsewhere in the state can be attributed 
to the fact that the mine workers here are treated as 
human beings and not as automatons without friends 
or feeling. Their treatment is even better than they 
could ask or expect. At the same time they are not 
spoiled hy eoddling, but are left to act free end inde- 
pendent, which adds greatly to their self-respect. 


November 11, 1916 


The readers of Coal Age will be interested to know 
of one feature of the welfare work performed by coal 
operators in this district, who are the owners of large 
tracts of surface lands, which they allot to their employees 
who wish to keep them in cultivation and for which the 
owners receive no returns further than the good will of the 
tenants. In some cases a tenant will cultivate 10 acres, 
producing therefrom splendid crops. Most of the em- 
ployees own their own cows and hogs, which insure to 
them a plentiful supply of meat, milk and butter, which, 
with the garden vegetables that they raise, supplies them 
with all that is necessary for food. 

It goes without saying that treatment of this kind has 
and will continue to produce excellent results. I will 
say that, while Alabama is considered “open shop,” the 
miners in this district are encouraged to present any 
alleged grievance, which receives prompt attention and 
is invariably settled with satisfaction to both parties. 
The district is practically free from the abuses attend- 
ing the employment of “shack rousters,” to which I have 
referred. As a result, we have been able to operate our 
mines continuously with skilled and experienced miners. 

Kimberly, Ala. WILLIAM CROOKS. 


Bonus System im Coal Mining 


Letter No. 1—Referring to the question of applying 
the bonus system in the operation of a coal mine, as sug- 
gested in the letter of W. H. Noone, Coal Age, Sept. 23, 
p- 507, and further advocated in the letter of C. 8. 
Schwarz, Oct. 21, p. 686, I conclude that these gentle- 
men are not operating under a closed-shop agreement with 
the United Mine Workers, such as exists in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. 

Personally, I am a strong advocate of the bonus sys- 
tem wherever it can be applied. However, in considering 
the question of applying this system to the mining of 
coal, we must have due regard to the conditions that 
invariably exist in unionized mines, since such mines 

form a considerable part of the industry. 


Bonus System 1N UNIONIZED MINES 


My experience teaches me that.the bonus system cannot 
be applied to mines operated under union contracts. The 
officials of organized labor are unconditionally opposed 
to a system that has a tendency to speed up employees. 
The results that would inevitably follow the inaugura- 
tion of a bonus system in a union mine would be a de- 
mand, at the expiration of the existing contract period, 
that the maximum wage earned under the bonus system 
be paid to all employees doing the same class of work. 

TI fail to recall a single instance where the bonus sys- 
tem has been applied under the closed-shop conditions re- 
quired by our union contracts. The principle involved 
is that any employee who performs work having a higher 
wage scale must be paid that wage whether he is com- 
petent to perform the work or only 50. per cent. of it. 
Also the slightest precedent established at any one mine 
in a district will be fixed on that mine in the next agree- 
ment with the union. 

In the face of these conditions, the suggestion of Mr. 
Schwarz, that the system should be flexible so as to in- 
crease the producion of coal when the demand was ex- 
cessive and modified to meet the conditions when the 
demand was light, is, in my opinion, impracticable to 
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say the least, under union working conditions. The pol- 
icy of the union is never to permit a reduction in the 
earning power of one of its members, whether the prices 
are written in the contract or not. 

Minersville, Ohio. Wiuui1am W. MILER. 





Letter No. 2—Referring to the letter of Samuel Dean, 
Coal Age, Oct. 7, p. 608, commenting on my suggestion 
of the adoption of the bonus system for the improvement 
of the coal industry, I note that C. 8S. Schwarz has al- 
ready replied to Mr. Dean, in his letter, Oct. 21, p. 686; 
but I will take this opportunity of endeavoring to set 
forth a general outline of the principles involved in the 
proposed bonus system, as applied to coal mining. 

The bonus system that I have in mind would, in my 
opinion, bring about an improvement in the coal indus- 
try, through the cooperation of the workmen whose ener- 
gies when properly directed to this end might well be 
awarded with a bonus of a specified amount per day over 
the regular wage. 

The success of a bonus system will depend upon the 
bonus being conditioned upon an equitable day’s work. 
An effective system must be carefully and intelligently 
planned, and each important phase of the game must be 
carefully considered. The ultimate aim and purpose is 
to maintain a certain margin between the cost of pro- 
duction and the selling price of the coal, while at the 
same time having equal regard for the safe and sanitary 
condition of the mine, the improvement of mining con- 
ditions and the increase. of the daily output. 


SuccESsFUL PLAN Must BE DEVISED By MANAGEMENT 


I have in mind no Utopian system, the salient fea- 
tures of which would prove a nightmare of costs. A re- 
sourceful management will be able to devise ways and 
means by which a bonus system can be applied equally 
and successfully to the workers in every branch of its 
operation. This will be done by each individual man- 
agement more effectively than is possible through any 
theorized recommendation. Competent mining organi- 
zations will always be able to work out their own salvation. 

It is not expected that such a system would be appli- 
cable to the cut-throat and suicidal conditions that are 
implied in Mr. Dean’s letter, where he refers to coal 
being marketed “at a price below the cost of production,” 
or where ten salesmen are doing the work of one. Such 
primitive—I may say kindergarten—conditions must be 
combated with more drastic measures. By intelligent 
action it is possible to reach presidents and sales agents 
who are responsible for such conditions, but this cannot 
be done through the bonus system. 


Bonus System TENDS To DEVELOP THE 
CoGPERATION OF WORKERS 


I wish to be understood as advocating that a workman 
shall share in the profits of the coal organization only 
to the extent that he manifests a codperative interest in 
the work in his charge—an interest that will show that 
he realizes the end designed to be accomplished by the 
bonus system.. Let me illustrate this as follows: 

Time and material are the two great sources of cost 
in any scheme, and the waste of either of these is an 
enormous item in the success of the operation. Purpose- 
less time and effort is likewise a waste. It is to eradicate 
such waste and bring about a more efficient working or- 
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ganization that the bonus system is designed to accom- 
plish, and to do this it must be both elastie and far- 
reaching. 

For example, suppose a motorman is granted a bonus 
of a specified sum a day, in addition to his regular wage, 
provided he performs what will approximate an equitable 
day’s work, as determined by the unbiased judgment of 
the management, such bonus to be payable each regular 
pay day. It is almost certain that a motorman who has 
any ambition at all will strive hard for this bonus. It 
is natural for a man to try to get everything that is 
coming to him. The success of the bonus system, in its 
application to other industries, is probably due to the 
psychological insight into the game by the management 
in each case. 


PRACTICAL WORKING OF A PROPERLY 
STANDARDIZED SYSTEM 


If through any fault of the motorman he does not 
reach this standard set for the day’s work, it does not 
follow that the margin between the cost of production 
and the selling price of coal is appreciably decreased. 
The loss of the bonus, in that case, is the motorman’s 
own fault. If breakdowns and delays occur, however, 
for which the motor crew is not responsible, the fault 
rests somewhere and someone else is responsible. On this 
account the system must be elastic enough to apply to 
all inside work, and the standard set for a day’s work 
for each kind of labor must be determined in accordance 
with the conditions that are common to underground 
work. 

In fixing these standards due regard must be had to 
the proper care and oiling of machinery, the equitable 
distribution of cars and supplies throughout the mine, 
the avoidance of delays and breakdowns, as far as pos- 
sible; in shurt, everything that pertains to transporting 
coal from the working face to the tipple and loading it 
into cars for shipment. It should thus be possible to 
set suitable standards for gathering motors, drivers, 
trackmen and all others engaged in putting out the coal, 
who but for the bonus system would often be indifferent 
to the matter of lowering the cost of production and to 
questions affecting the safety of their fellow workers. If 
the bonus system can, as I have suggested, be made to 
produce greater codperation it will increase the safety of 
mining operations and should be tried. 

Perfect mining conditions are never brought about 
through accident, and where they exist it must be con- 
ceded that the management and the entire organization 
are highly efficient. In my opinion the bonus system 
applied to mining is a possible means of increasing the 
efficiency of such an organization. When properly ad- 
justed, its effect cannot be to materially increase or de- 
crease the margin between the cost of production and 
the selling price of the coal. The company is by no 
means the loser when a bonus is paid to a workman if 
the system is intelligently planned. Neither does the 
company gain or lose when workmen fail to earn the 
bonus offered. In the payment of bonuses there is, I 
believe, a gain both to the company and-to employees 
who are fortunate enough to merit them. I freely admit 
that the threshing out of this suggestion is yet in its 
infancy, and shall be glad to hear from others. 

Thomas, W. Va. W. H. Noone. 
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HleateUnmit System Buying Coal 


Letter No. 1—I was much interested in reading the 
editorial entitled “Is the Heat-Unit System Doomed ?” 
Coal Age, Sept. 23, p. 510, and want to join the issue 
by saying, It should be! My objection to the heat-unit 
system of selling coal has been born of an experience of 
many years in the sale of hundreds of thousands of tons 
of steam fuel. 

In the first place, let it be understood that I have the 
greatest respect for all scientific research as applied to 
fuel consumption, and it is far from my intention to 
belittle any of the vast achievements accomplished in that 
direction; but I do insist that the heat-unit system has 
failed to place a true value on carload shipments of coal 
and is equitable neither to the buyer nor the consumer. 

I have made a careful study of the several types of bomb 
calorimeters used in determining the heat value of coal, 
and while presenting a theoretically ideal method, the 
difficulties to be overcome in its application are such as 
to render it, in my opinion, commercially impracticable of 
general adoption. 

The chief difficulty in applying a heat-unit basis to the 
purchase of coal les in the fact that coal is not a manu- 
factured article. The operator who mines it must take it 
as it comes from the earth, with the exception of the 
preparation it undergoes to remove the slate, bone and 
other foreign matter. If coal were a manufactured article, 
such for instance as a roll of woolen cloth, it would be 
cuite reasonable and easy to determine its purity, as it is 
to ascertain the exact amount of wool used in the manu- 
facture of cloth. But the amount of carbon in a given 
weight of coal is ever a variable quantity. The ideal fuel 
would, of course, be pure carbon, or that at least is what 
the B.t-u. test assumes, but it is beyond human power to 
produce such a fuel. 


THE GOVERNMENT THE CHIEF ADVOCATE 


The chief advocate of the heat-unit system for the 
purchase of coal is the United States Government, and I 
liave participated in contracting for the sale of many 
thousand tons to the various branches of the Government. 
We have always, however, steadily refused to sell the coal 
to the Government on the basis established by them, 
although they are now using large quantities of our coal. 

Bids have always been entered at the per-ton price and 
while, in many instances, our tenders have been refused, 
we have usually been allotted a portion, because of the 
difficulty experienced in securing the entire supply on the 
B.t.u. basis. Frequently, the bids accepted on the analysis 
basis are from middlemen who are willing to take a 
gambler’s chance that a good proportion of their coal will 
merit a premium and thus carry them through. We have 
supphed much of this coal to successful bidders and at 
times have been actually astounded that some fuels passed 
the test while others did not. 

As already stated, I feel that the heat-unit system is 
unfair, not only to the mine owner and the large consumer 
but to the coal-consuming public at large, and will 
eventually raise prices all around. For instance, the Gov- 
ernment sets a certain standard and all coal falling below 
that standard is rejected. What is to become of the 
rejected coal? It has been mined and has cost just as 
much money to produce as the coal accepted. Being a 
rejected fuel it naturally returns to the general market 
with a stigma upon it, which lowers its price. 
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.The fact is well known that the large producing com- 
panies operating a score or more of mines must depend on 
their better grades of steam fuels to move those that are 
not so desirable. I believe that if the heat-unit system 
ever becomes universal, and only the better grades of fuel 
are selected, the price increase necessary to compensate 
for the expense in moving the low-grade fuels will be out 
of all proportion to any advantage gained by the system. 
Then, again, the making of the tests is an added expense 
to the consumer, as they require the use of costly appar- 
atus and the services of skilled chemists. 

My experience with the calorimeter is that it is far 
from accurate, as numerous instances have occurred where 
ears of coal have passed the test but failed entirely when 
burned beneath the boilers. Other instances that have 
come within my personal observation have been the 
reverse. While the coal did not meet the requirements of 
the heat-unit test, when burned it fully met all require- 
ments for steaming. 

Another fact of which the calorimeter takes no account 
is the size of the coal. As is well known, when determin- 
ing the B.t.u. the fuel is reduced to powder. No argument 
is needed to prove that anthracite pea coal is a far better 
steam fuel than any of the buckwheats. But, when tested 
for heat units, the sizes from pea down to the very smallest 
grade show but slight variation, and this is due only to the 
fact that the smaller the size of the coal the more difficult 
it is to remove from it the slate, bone and other impurities. 

At the present time the writer is living in a community 
where the B.t.u. system is being acclaimed by some as the 
ideal method of purchasing coal for municipal purposes. 
For the last few years, in the public purchase of coal for 
the civic utility plants here, there have been reports of vast 
savings under the heat-unit system. However, to those 
who actually know the facts, this is far from a triumph 
for the new system although made to appear so, because 
the authorities since the initiation of the heat-unit system 
have exercised far greater vigilance to see that they 
receive proper weight. 

Among coal men, this particular piece of business has 
for several years been a private scandal so far as the 
delivery of the correct weight was concerned. I happen 
to know asa fact that this contract was for years filled 
directly by the larger mining companies. Yet within the 
last ten years, in competition with retail coal dealers, they 
have actually been outbid, and the successful bidders turn 
around and purchase the coal from the producers whom 
they outbid. 

Recently, competition became so strong among the retail 
men themselves that when the awards were made the 
prices were so ridiculously low that all in the trade knew 
that something was wrong. Nevertheless the authorities 
were strictly on the job this time and have become so 
vigilant in the matter of weights that concerns who are 
delivering the coal stand a good chance of losing thousands 
of dollars. Notwithstanding all this, there are those 
totally unacquainted with the facts who are proclaiming 
the virtues of the heat-unit system. 

In conclusion let me say that I believe the only test of 
fuel that is of any value is the simple analysis for ash 
determination. In hundreds of analyses that have been 
submitted to me, it has invariably turned out that where 
the B.t.u. value was high the ash content was low and 
vice versa. But it does not require an expensive analysis 
to make this test. Any experienced fireman will usually 
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sense it by intuition and by the evidence of his eyes when 

he cleans the fires. So it seems that outside of careful 

preparation to remove impurities and thus lower the ash, 

there will never be a more satisfactory test of such a 

variable natural product as coal than the firing test in the 

boiler house. SALESMAN. 
New York City. 
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Mine Weights Govern 

Letter No. 1—In the reply to an inquiry on the control- 
1ing weight of coal shipments as affecting payment by 
purchaser, the opinion was expressed that it was uniform 
practice for weights at the mine to govern the charge for 
doth the coal and its transportation. An old saying is, 
“The exception proves the rule,” and this maxim will 
apply in the present instance, as a correspondent now 
writes that mine weights do not govern in the case of the 
fuel purchased by the Commonwealth Edison Co., of 
Chicago; but payment to the mine owner and to the 
railroad is based upon the weight of coal received at 
destination. 

The fuel department of the Commonwealth Edison Co. 
purchases coal for its own use and that of its subsidiary 
companies. The coal consumed by these companies 
exceeds 5,000 tons per day, and the fuel bill amounts to 
more than $2,000,000 per year. This coal, which comes 
from Illinois and Indiana, is bought partly by contract 
and partly in the open market at prices ranging between 
30 and 85¢. per ton. The average haul is about 250 miles 
from the mines to Chicago, and shipments are from 48 hr. 
to two weeks in transit, depending on conditions. 

As a safeguard against strikes and other delays in 
delivery, the Commonwealth Edison Co. maintains a 
storage in Chicago of more than 250,000 tons of coal, 
which is nearly a two-months’ supply. All cars are’ 


weighed when received, and then weighed again when 


empty, and payment is made both to the mine and the 

railroad in accordance with these weights. The inaugura- 

tion of this arrangement met opposition at first from the 

railroads, but it has now been in vogue for several years 

with satisfaction. KAPPA. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Certification of Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 9—Kindly permit me to comment on the 
letter of Robert A. Marshall, of Farr, Colo., which ap- 
peared in Coal Age, Oct. 21, p. 687. 

After discussing at considerable length the probable ef- 
fect of the clause in the new compensation law of Penn- 
sylvania, permitting the employment of uncertified men 
as mine foremen, Mr. Marshall says, “A brief recital of 
what has been accomplished in Colorado in the reduction 
of the mine accident rate, by the enforced employment of 
certified men, during the past two years, will not be 
amiss.” 

Proceeding, then, to show how the accident rate has 
been and is still being reduced in Colorado, Mr. Marshall 
gives all the credit for this reduction to the act of 
certifying mine foremen in the state. While I believe in 
the employment of certified men for the position of mine 
foreman, it is safe to say that eight-tenths of the men now 
holding that position in Colorado held the same position 
previous to the time that the new law came into effect, 
and have been granted service certificates. 
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In my opinion, the fact that mine foremen in Colorado 
have their certificates hanging in the offices of their re- 
spective companies cannot be assumed as the sole cause 
of the reduction of the accident rate in the state. I 
ascribe the credit for this improvement, alike, to the large 
operators, the state mine inspectors, the compensation 
law, and last, but not least, the watchfulness and effi- 
ciency of the mine officials, all of which have combined 
to produce the good result. I may say that, unless the num- 
ber of accidents is abnormally large during the remainder 
of this year, the fatality rate in Colorado, for 1916, will 
be a little over three per thousand men employed. 

The situation, in a nutshell, is as follows: The gen- 
eral managers of the large companies have, without ex- 
ception, instructed their superintendents to make every 
effort to reduce accidents in the mine to a minimum and, 
as far as one can observe, these instructions are being car- 
ried out faithfully. On the other hand it should be noted, 
in this connection, and I believe the chief mine inspec- 
tor in this state will bear me out in the remark that he 
has experienced difficulty with some certified mine fore- 
men in charge of small mines, in inducing them to carry 
out the requirements of the law in respect to the operation 
of the mine. 

It is far from my wish to be understood as advocating 
the employment of uncertified men in any official capacity 
in coal mining. I believe that if the responsibility is 
placed squarely on the shoulders of the mine superintend- 
ents and mine foremen in the state, and they are com- 
pelled to pass a severe standard examination, there will 
result a great improvement in the coal industry. I fail 
to see any logic in making the mine foreman responsible 
for carrying out the requirements of the mining law and, 
at the same time, making him subordinate to the super- 
‘intendent who is not a certified man. 

Delagua, Colo. SAMUEL DEAN. 
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An Efficient Coal Miner 


Letter No. 8—In determining the efficiency of a miner 
it is necessary to have some standard of comparison. 

Quite recently I overheard a conversation between two 
miners on this subject of efficiency, and they were agreed 
that an efficient miner was one who could perform the 
greatest amount of work with the least effort, in the 
shortest possible time. A little consideration, however, 
will show that the term efficient in this case embraces a 
greater number of factors than those of maximum pro- 
duction and a minimum of effort and time. In fact, the 
scope of the word will depend largely on the attitude of 
the individual. 

At the present time, especially in the bituminous mines 
of Pennsylvania, it is apparent even to superficial observ- 
ers that the standard of efficiency chiefly used by mine 
inspectors and mine officials is based on the requirements 
of the bituminous mine law, particularly that part of the 
law relating to the qualifications a miner must possess 
before being employed, and to the manner in which he 
performs his work and ‘observes the provisions of the law. 
Briefly speaking, these are as follows: 

A miner must be over 18 years of age; be able to blast 
coal, rock, or slate with ordinary care; have experience in 
pillar work; be able to perform the work allotted him 
without endangering the lives of his coworkers; know the 
law relating to his duties, the transportation, handling 
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and use of explosives, the quantity allowed per shift; the 


‘proper placing, charging and tamping of holes and firing 


of shots; and the safe-keeping of his working place and 
the ordering of timber. 

An efficient miner must also report to the mine fore- 
man all dangers observed, follow the instructions of 
mine officials and not interfere with the mine equipment. 
Any miner lacking the necessary experience for the 
proper performance of his work must be placed in charge 
of an experienced miner and instructed how to safely and 
properly perform such work. 

It will be observed from this that the list of factors 
to be considered in determining a miner’s efficiency has 
been greatly augmented and includes, besides maximum 
production with a minimum of effort and time, age limit, 
experience, skill in the performance of his work, knowl- 
edge of his duties, proper regard for safety to himself 
and others, obedience to authority, foresight in ordering 
supplies and respect for the property of the operator. 

To the foregoing must also be added, owing to the 
financial interest of the operator, such other factors as 
are usually embodied in the special regulations prescribed 
by the operator or mine management and which, among 
other things, usually include a reasonable degree of in- 
terest on the part of the miner in the care of his working 
place, the loading of clean coal and the practice of econ- 
omy and safety in the use of necessary supplies. 


BurEAU OF Mines HIGH STANDARD 


Of late years a still higher standard of efficiency for 
the miner has been the aim of the Bureau of Mines, 
through the publication of numerous Miners’ Circulars. 
These circulars, now numbering 21, give a course of in- 
struction that if followed by the miner will broaden his ~ 
knowledge of the mine and its dangers, widen his experi- 
ence, lead to increased safety and a greater degree of 
self-confidence and add greatly to the value of his pro- 
ductive effort and therefore to his efficiency. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that efficiency is a 
relative term, depending for the degree of its perfection 
not only on the miner himself but on changing condi- 
tions and even upon the miner’s knowledge of the experi- 
ences of others. Never at any time has the importance of 
these facts been brought so plainly to the attention of 
miners than now in the columns of Coal Age, where 
changing conditions in mines, and the methods and ex- 
periences of others in dealing with them are so fully 
discussed. 

Collecting from the different viewpoints the various 
factors deemed essential to efficiency and summing them 
up, it will be seen that an efficient miner is: (1) One 
who understands and complies with the requirements of 
the law governing his activities in the mine and com- 
prising the whole of his duties. (2) One who is familiar 
with and constantly observes the regulations prescribed 
by the mine management. (3) One who plans his work 
with foresight, keeping constantly in mind his own and 
others’ safety. (4) One who energetically pursues the 
accomplishment of his work with interest in its proper 
performance and with the skill acquired by long practice 
and experience. (5) One who seeks by advice, reading 
and study such a proficiency in his work as will enable 
him to cope with emergencies as they arise and keep in 
touch with and profit by the experiences of others. 

Hackett, Penn. ALEXANDER WAUGH. 
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Rise and Fall of a Siphon 


I have often heard the question asked as to whether 
a siphon can have a fall greater than the height of water 
column supported by the atmospheric pressure at the 
place. The argument has been advanced that if the fall 
of a siphon, by which is meant the vertical height of the 
erown above the point of discharge, exceeds the height 
of water column supported by the atmosphere, there will 
be a tendency for such a siphon to empty itself or run 
dry. I have even known men to claim that this has been 
proved by their experience with siphons operating under a 
fall in excess of the atmospheric water column. 

Inasmuch as my experience is limited to siphons hav- 
ing a fall less than such water column, I am unable to 
decide this question, and would like to ask for infor- 
mation in regard to it, as we may soon have to install 
such a pipe line to drain the water from the slope bot- 
tom in our mine. The mine opening is on a hillside, 
which affords an excellent opportunity for a good fall in 
the discharge pipe. The mine is located at an elevation 
of 7,500 ft. above sea level, according to the figures of 
the United States Geological Survey. At the present 
time the mine is making 50 gal. of water per minute. 
The slope is 800 ft. long and has a total dip of 15 ft. 

, Colo. SUPERINTENDENT. 


The discharge head of a siphon, or the vertical height 
of its crown above the point of discharge, may be either 
less or greater than the atmospheric water column, or 
height of water column that the atmospheric pressure 
will support. The claim that a siphon will have a ten- 
dency to empty itself when the discharge head exceeds 
the atmospheric water column is based on a wrong sup- 
position. When such is the case, the diameter of the 
discharge pipe is aioe properly proportioned to its length 
and fall. 

The flow of water in a siphon is, of course, limited 
by the amount of flow that the atmospheric pressure will 
produce in the suction end, which is the flow from the 
supply basin to the crown of the siphon. Attention has 
frequently been drawn in Coal Age to the fact that it is 
always necessary to first calculate the flow in the suc- 
tion end of the siphon under atmospheric pressure, and 
then proportion the diameter of the discharge pipe to its 
length and fall, so as to provide for the same flow in the 
discharge end of the pipe line. When this is done, the 
flow through the entire pipe line will be continuous. 

When the discharge pipe is long and has a compara- 
tively little fall a larger diameter “will be required than 
when this fall is great as compared with the length of 
the pipe. The fall or discharge head must always be 
greater than the rise or suction head, and their differ- 
ence ‘is the effective head, which measures the flow in 
the entire pipe line. However, when the pipe is prop- 
erly proportioned throughout, this flow can be calculated 
from either the suction or the discharge end independ- 
antly, or from both sections combined. 


When the diameter of the pipe in inches does not ex- 
ceed its length in hundreds of feet the velocity head can 
be ignored, and the gravity head (fall or rise) is then 
equal to the friction head of the flow in the pipe. Calling 
the diameter, length and head in the suction end d,, 1, 
h,, and the same factors in the discharge end d,, i hy 
and the flow in gallons per minute, (, the effective head 
of the siphon is h, — h,, and the general formulas for 
calculating the head, diameter, or fo. in any given case, 
are the following : 
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The accompanying figure shows the several factors 


concerned in the calculation of a siphon, for any given 
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ELEVATION OF MINE SIPHON 


flow G, in gallons per minute, at any elevation above sea 
level having an atmospheric pressure H, expressed in 
feet of water column. 

Now, substituting the values given in the inquiry, re- 
membering that the UO eDUCTG water column corre- 
sponding to an elevation of 7,500 ft. above sea level is, 
say 25.68 ft., and making the effective head in the suc- 
tion pipe H — h, = 25.68 — 15 = 10.68, and likewise 
the effective head in the discharge pipe, assuming a fall 
of, say 60 ft.,h, — H = 60 — 25.68 = 34.32 ft., anda 
length J, = say 300 ft., we have as follows: 

Diameter of suction pipe, 


G1, a ee 502 & 800 
TEN 800(H — h,) 800 X 10.68 


Diameter of ae pipe, 


og ee =| BO 
“2 = N g00, — BH) 


[ 50? 
'N 800 X 34.32 
When the pipe line is proportioned, in this manner, 
to the effective head producing the flow in each branch 
of the pipe, the respective lengths of the suction and the 
discharge, and the quantity of water to be handled, the 
result may be checked by calculating the flow for the 
entire length of pipe by the formula, 
qs (d,d,)5(h, — fh) ~ faa x 3)5(60 — 15) 
AN djl, + 45, 35 x 300 + 25 x 800 
= 53 gal. per min. 
This result is slightly greater than the required dis- 
charge (50 gal. per min.) owing to taking the pipe diam- 
eters, 2 in. and 3 in., instead of the exact values. 








= say 3 in. 





= say 2 in. 
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Miscellameous Questions 


(Answered by Request) 

Ques.—A volume of 10,000 cu.ft. of air is passing in 
an 8x10-ft. airway under a pressure of 13 lb. per sq.ft. 
Find the length of the airway. 

Ans.—Write the formula for unit of ventilating pres- 
sure, which is 





klov? 
4) c= 
7 a 
The sectional area of this airway is a = 8 X 10 = 80 


sq.ft. and the perimeter, 2(8 + 10) = 36 ft. The ve- 
locity of the air current is 10,000 — 80 = 125 ft. per 
min. Taking the value of the coefficient of friction as 
k = 0.00000002 and substituting these values in the above 
formula, we have 


0.00000002 X& 1 & 36 X& 125? 





13 = — 30 = 0.000140625/ 
The required length of the airway is therefore 
13 
= —————_— = 92,450 ft. 
1 = 9.001 g0ens — AO J? 


Ques.—A current of 3,000 cu.ft. of air and gas is at 
the highest explosive point; how much air sieale be 
added to so dilute the mixture as to show only a faint 
cap in the safety lamp? 

Ans.—The answer to this question will depend upon 
the kind of lamp used. When using the unbonneted fire- 
boss Davy, the first indication of the flame cap will gen- 
erally be observed when there is 2 per cent. of gas in 
the current. A mixture of pure marsh gas and air at 
its most explosive pony contains 9.46 per cent. of gas. 
The volume of gas in 3,000 cu.ft. of this mixture is there- 
fore 3,000 & 0.0946 = 283.8 cu.ft. This volume will be 
2 per cent. of a current containing 283.8 + 0.02 = 14,- 
190 cu.ft. The volume of air that must be added to the 
mixture to produce this condition is therefore 14,190 — 
8,000 = 11,190: cu.it. 

Ques.—How would you remove and prevent the accumu- 
lation of explosive gas on falls in pillar workings ? 

A ray attempting to remove a body of gas ac- 
cumulated on the falls, notify and withdraw all the men 
working on the return air proceeding from this place, 
and guard all entrances to the return airway by placing 
trustworthy men at such places to prevent anyone enter- 
ing. Then, starting at the intake end, deflect the air 
current so that it will pass over the falls. In order to do 
this, it will be necessary to erect a special brattice of 
canvas. ‘Time must be given for the air to sweep away 
the accumulated gases. Only safety lamps must be used, 
and a careful watch must be kept to ascertain the progress 
of the work. None but experienced firebosses should at- 
tempt the removal of gas. 

To prevent the further accumulation of gas on falls, 
the air current must be made to sweep the top of the 
falls where the gas has a tendency to collect. 

Ques.—What defects would you look for in a safety 
lamp before giving it to a workman? 
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Ans.—The lamp should be carefully examined in every 
part and cleaned before being put together. Provided 
this has been done previously, before it is handed to the 
workman, the lamp should be examined to see that it is 
filled with oil and properly put together. Special atten- 
tion should be given to observe that the gauzes are in 
place in the lamp and the bonnet properly arranged. 
It is important to examine the gauze carefuly to see 
that the wires are not broken or the gauze damaged in 
any respect and that it is clean and free from dust and 
oil. ‘The examination of a lamp can only be done prop- 
erly when it is being put together. When handed to 
the workman the flame should be adjusted so that the 
lamp will not smoke. 

Ques.—How would you render first aid to a victim suf- 
fering from electric shock; to one suffering from powder 
burns; to one suffering from broken limbs? 

Ans.—Assuming that the victim has been removed, 
or is not in contact with a live wire, or other conductor, 
artificial respiration should be applied. The victim 
should be laid on the ground with his face down, but his 
head turned slightly to one side to permit the free ac- 
cess of air to the mouth and nostrils. The operator 
kneeling astride of the body, but not allowing his weight 
to rest upon it, should place the palms of his hands over 
the short ribs on the small of the back, with the thumbs 
nearly touching each other. Then, by a forward and 
backward movement of his body, the operator should 
continue to alternately exert and relieve a pressure on 
the body of the patient, at the rate of 14 or 15 a min- 
ute, after the manner of natural breathing. This should 
be continued until the patient shows signs of recovery. 
It may be necessary to continue this treatment for one 
or two hours before the attempt at resuscitation aban- 
doned. Spirits of ammonia applied on a handkerchief 
placed near the nostrils will greatly assist the effort to 
revive a person. At the same time the patient should 
be put to bed and allowed to sleep. 

When the burn is severe send at once for a doctor and, 
in any case, apply a thin paste of baking soda and water, 
yaselin, olive or castor oil, lard or cream. An emulsion 
of boiled linseed oil in lime water is always good. 

Apply splints and bind the broken limb carefully to 
prevent laceration of flesh while waiting for a doctor. 

Ques.—What knowledge should a fireboss possess rela- 
tive to mine gases and safety lamps? 

Ans.—A firel 0ss should be thoroughly acquainted with 
the properties and behavior of all the mine gases and un- 
derstand their effects on both life and flame. He should 
understand the most approved methods dealing with gases 
to remove them from the mine and prevent their aceum- 
ulation. He should know how they occur or are pro- 
duced in the various operations of the mine. 

A fireboss should be fully acquainted with the prin- 
ciples, construction and use of a safety lamp. He should 
be able to take the lamp apart, clean and fill it, and re- 
assemble it ready for use again. Every fireboss should 
take full care of his own lamp. 


. 
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Increases in the cost of coal have been feit in 
the Panama Canal Zone, according to a notice 
issued by the Panama Canal office in this city. A 
formal notice that the price of coal will be ad- 
vanced to steamships using the canal has been 
served by this office, to become effective Dec. 1 
next. The notice follows: 

“In view of the early expiration of the present 
contract for coal and the higher price which 
must be paid under new purchase arrangements, 
effective Dec. 1, 1916 (on which date it is as- 
sumed that all coal purchased at the old price 
will have been disposed of), and until further 
notice, the following prices will obtain at the 
Panama Canal for coal supplied to steamships, 
including warships of all nations: Christobal- 
Colon—Delivered alongside of vessels in lighters 
or in cars on the wharves, and trimmed in bunk- 
ers (per ton of 2,240 Ib.), $8; Balboa—Delivered 
alongside of vessels in lighters or in cars on the 
wharves, and trimmed in bunkers (per ton of 
2,240 lb.), $9.50. 

The prices announced in notice dated July 29, 
1916, of $7.50 and $9 per ton at Cristobal-Colon 
and Balboa respectively will be in effect from 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 1, 1916, but the Panama R.R. has 
been authorized to discontinue the additional 
charge of $2 per hour for the use of each me- 
chanical hoist or crane furnished, effective Sept. 
15, 1916, and the paragraph fixing this charge in 
the notice of July 29, 1916, is cancelled.” ° 

A hearing involving New Mexico coal and coke 
tates has been scheduled by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for Dec. 16 next. It will be 
held at Amarillo, Tex., before Examiner Brown. 
This case is scheduled upon the investigation and 
Suspension docket as No. 892 and relates to the 
proposed increases in the rates on coal and coke 


from New Mexico points to interstate destinations. - 


Coal-Market Data To Be Compiled 


To meet a demand for more data on which an 
intelligent study of coal markets can be based, 
the United States Geological Survey has added a 
new section to its reports on coal for 1915. This 
report will deal with the distribution and con- 
sumption of coal. In discussing his forthcoming 
report, E. Lesher, the statistician of the 
Geological Survey, says: 

“For 34 years the Geological Survey has col- 
lected and published the statistics of the produc- 
tion and value of coal, but this is the first com- 
prehensive investigation made to show in detail 
where the coal produced is consumed. The com- 
petition between the bituminous coal-producing 
districts of the United States for the domestic 
markets is as active as that between the coal- 
exporting nations of the world for the foreign 
markets. 

Since 95 per cent. of the coal produced in the 
United States is used within the country, knowl- 
edge with regard to the extent and nature of the 
demand in the domestic markets is greatly desired. 
In fact, it is the largest problem confronting the 
exploiters of a coal deposit.” 

In an effort to relieve the car shortage situation, 
representatives of the Geological Survey and of 
the Bureau of Mines, whose duties bring them in 
contact with coal operators and railroad traffic 
officials, are calling attention to the measures of 
relief which would be obtained in case the loading 
of cars could be increased two tons. It is believed 
by Government specialists that in most cases two 
tons could be added to the loading of a car 
without violating the regulation forbidding load- 
ing to more than 10 per cent. above the marked 
capacity of the car. On a system like the Penn- 
Sylvania, if this increased loading could be ap- 
plied to all its cars, a total of 44,000 cars would 
be released for additional service. 


The Movement of Coal 


Seventy-one per cent. of all anthracite coal pro- 
duced in the United States moves in interestate 
commerce, according. to information which has 
been compiled by the Geological Survey. The 
interstate movement of bituminous coal is 47 per 
cent. of the total production. Eighty-six per cent. 
of the anthracite and bituminous coal moves to 
market by rail or water. A considerable portion 
of the remaining 14 per cent. reaches its market 
by rail or water after it has been made into coke. 

With the exception of West Virginia, the large 
coal-producing states use considerable amounts of 
the product within their borders. In West Vir- 
ginia, however, only 8 per cent. of the coal mined 
in that state is used there. This compares. with 
38 per cent. in Pennsylvania, 45 per cent. in 
Illinois and 43 per cent. in Ohio. Ninety-six per 
cent. of all coal produced in the United States 
was used within the country in 1915, according 
to C. E. Lesher, of the Geological Survey. 


features with regard to the coal movement in 
1915, which may be deduced from the figures 
which now are being compiled by the Geological 
Survey, follow: 

Ten states contributed to the supply of coal 
shipped to Tidewater, but 92 per cent. of the 
aggregate came from Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. Nine per cent. of the Pennsylvania pro- 
duction moved to Tidewater. 

Of the coal handled on the Great Lakes about 

25 per cent. was exported to Canada. 
_ Nearly 60,000,000 tons of bituminous coal mined 
in Pennsylvania was consumed within the state. 
New York bought 15,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal in Pennsylvania, Ohio took 7,000,000 tons, 
New Jersey 3,000,000 and New England 6,000,000. 
Pennsylvania bituminous coal was shipped into 37 
states. Railroads used over 30,000,000 tons of 
Pennsylvania coal. 

Coal was shipped from Illinois to 17 other 
states. Most of this movement was to the north 
and west of the point of production. Little Ilinois 
coal moved east of Chicago. More than 40 per 
cent. of coal mined in Illinois was consumed with- 
in the state. Chicago consumed 10,000,000 tons 
of coal from Illinois mines. The Peoria and East 
St. Louis districts consumed about 12,000,000 tons. 
More than 30 per cent. of the Illinois production 
was used by railroads. 

More than 10 per cent. of the West Virginia 
production was loaded into bottoms plying the 
Great Lakes. About 30 per cent, of the state’s 
production moved to Tidewater. Something over 
15 per cent. of the West Virginia production was 
used by the railroads. 

Ohio uses 40 per cent. of its own coal. Only 
about 10 per cent. is shipped to other states. 
Over 30 per cent. is used by the railroads. Lake 
shipments amount to about 10 per cent. 


No Conspiracy Is Believed to Exist 


Government coal specialists incline to the opin- 
ion that no conspiracy or other unlawful action 
will be found to exist among coal operators or 
coal-carrying railroads in the investigation which 
is being made by the Department of Justice. 
Since the initiative in this matter was taken by 
a Government department the specialists at the 
Bureau of Mines, the Geological Survey and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission are disinclined 
to comment. In conversation with some of them, 
hcewever, it is not difficult to divine that they 
attribute coal prices and coal shortages to causes 
which cannot be classed as unlawful. 

With the knowledge that space in the daily 
press is not at as high a premium on Monday 
morning as on other days, Washington correspond- 
ents were notified by telephone Sunday afternoon 
by employees of the Department of Justice that 
a statement was ready for distribution. The 
statement as issued to the correspondents follows 
in its entirety: 

“The Attorney General has authorized the fol- 
lowing statement: 

‘The Department of Justice is investigating 
the recent abnormal and suspicious increases in 
the prices of various necessaries of life, especially 
coal, Wherever any such increase is found to 
have been due to conspiracy or other unlawful 
action, the Department will invoke against the 
offenders the severest penalties which the law 
prescribes.’ ” 

The investigation is in charge of George C. 
Todd, assistant to the Attorney General. No com- 
ment in addition to the statement was forthcoming 
from Mr. Todd’s office other than the fact that 
the investigation of food conditions is centered at 
Chicago and Boston. Inquiry of Mr. Todd brought 
forth the information that the coal investigation 
was very general and could not be said to center 
at one point. 

_The fact that emphasis was placed on the coal 
situation has created a general belief here that 
the Department has discovered evidence of a 
conspiracy. While the Department of Justice has 
not confirmed this, its silence is interpreted as an 
intimation that such evidence has been found. 
Those in especially close touch with the coal 
mining industry, however, refuse to believe a con- 
spiracy exists. 


To Investigate the Death of Bureau Worker 


An investigation of the cause of the recent 
death of Lewis M. Jones, of the Bureau of Mines, 
in the mine of the Jamison Coal and Coke Co., 
at Barrackville, W. Va., has been undertaken by 
the Bureau of Mines. J. W. Paul, of Pittsburgh, 
has been engaged to look into the matter. The 
apparatus which was being used by Mr. Jones at 
the time he was overcome was sealed shortly 
after his removal from the mine and will be exam- 
ined by Mr. Paul and other experts in an effort 
to establish if the breathing apparatus was 
responsible for his death. There is reason to 


the intention of the Bureau to go to the bottom of 
the matter, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has 
notified its employees that its free nursing service 
will be made available after Jan. 1 to the families 
of its men, as well as those injured in and about 
the mines. 


Nesquehoning—The expected influx of labor to 
the anthracite region with the coming of fall has 
so far not materialized. Usually at this time of 
the year many laborers come into the region 
after having worked on farms all summer. This 
spring in addition to these men, large numbers 
left to work in manufacturing plants. These have 
not come back, nor is it expected that they will 
return during the present season. 


Jeddo—Employees of the G. B. Markle Co. were 
called out recently to fight a serious brush fire 
raging near Highland No. 6 colliery, which was 
menaced for a time by the flames. Brush fires 
are reported all over the Hazleton region. 


Throop—After a month of idleness caused by 
extensive squeezes in its underground workings, 
the Pancoast colliery that employs about 1,000 
men and boys has resumed work. Most of the 
damage caused by the squeezes has been re- 
paired, but it will be at least three weeks before 
some of the most badly damaged roads in the 
mines are cleared up. During the past few 
months a number of streets in the borough have 
been damaged by the Pancoast squeeze, and 
water pipes have been snapped in many places. 
A few houses were also damaged, but none of 
them seriously. 


Wilkes-Barre—The statement of shipments of 
anthracite, as compiled by the Bureau of Anthra- 
cite Statistics, shows that from Apr. 1 to Sept. 
30, the production in 1916 was 2,075,000 tons less 
than during the corresponding period of the 
previous year. This decrease has been due almost 
entirely to a shortage in labor, and there has been 
no time when there was a surplus of coal on the 
market. The storage yards have been entirely 
depleted of their supply. 

The Lehigh Valley Coal Co. has issued orders 
to all foremen to bring up the tonnage of anthra- 


cite during the current month to meet the in- 
creased demand for fuel. 
Scranton—It is estimated that 20,000 mine 


workers, mostly young men, have quit the hard 
coal fields and obtained employment from manu- 
facturing concerns throughout the country. This 
has resulted in a shortage of labor at the mines. 
Because of this and the present demand for 
coal there is a shortage at tidewater and large 
centers in the East. 


Bituminous 


Pittsburgh—The bituminous coal operators of 
central Pennsylvania recently took out a charter 
for the Pennsylvania Bituminous Mutual Associa- 
tion to insure employees liability. This company 
has offices at Huntingdon, Penn. C. H. Miller is 
president, and C. M. Hansen, treasurer. Over 20 
firms are members. 


Connellsville—The Connellsville region recently 
produced 430,331 tons of coke per week. Of this, 
merchant ovens produced 171,357 tons, and 
furnace ovens 258,947 tons. Shipments for 
that week aggregated 417,862 tons. Compared 
with the previous week the increases to the 
various destinations to which the coke was shipped 
were as follows: Pittsburgh, 8,946 tons; west of 
Pittsburgh, 10,114 tons; east of Connellsville, 
1,202 tons. 

California—In order to insure an adequate sup- 
ply of coal for future needs at its mills in the 
Pittsburgh district, the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Co. recently closed large contracts with independ- 
ent coal companies along the Monongahela Valley. 
The Vesta mines and others owned by the Steel 
company are producing enough coal to supply its 
present needs, but transportation facilities are 
inadequate to enable the firm to store enough fuel 
for winter use during the remainder of the river 
season. 

Uniontown—A night 
opened shortly in the 
School at Leisenring. R. K. Smith, supervising 
principal of the Dunbar township schools, will 
have supervision over this one, and James Ward- 
law, of Scottdale, will be the instructor. Sessions 
will be held on Tuesdays and Fridays of each 
week. Special attention will be given to those 
subjects designed to prepare the candidate for 
mine foremen’s and fireboss’ examinations. 


school will be 
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A deal has just been closed whereby the Bes- 
semer Coke Co., of Pittsburgh, has conveyed to 
the Champion Gas Coal Co. all of the Pittsburgh 
coal bed underlying 305 acres of land in East 
Bethlehem Township, and the surface of 105 acres, 


The consideration is understood to be in the 
neighborhood of $275,000. 
Johnstown — An organization was_ recently 


effected and plans made to establish a mine rescue 
and training station in this district. It is probable 
that this station will be established in Johnstown. 
First-aid teams will be organized at all the coal 
plants and the men will receive their training at 
the station. Charles Owen was elected president 
of the organization, and C. C. Dovey was made 
secretary. Another meeting will be held soon. 


Portage—The Ivy Ridge Coal Co. has sold its 
operation at Portage to the Portage Smokeless 
Coal Co. which will take possession shortly. Six 
hundred acres of coal are included in the transfer. 
Electric haulage will be installed and other im- 
provements made. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Moundsville—The Ben Franklin Coal Co. has a 
force of men at work making improvements at the 
Panama mine. This mine will supply the smelter 
plant with coal when it is in operation, and the 
improvements are being made in order to deliver 
the coal on the site of the plant. 


Princeton—November has started with the Vir- 
ginian Railroad Co., following October as a rec- 
ord month in the road’s history in the shipment 
of coal. It is said that the Virginian has plenty 
of cars, and the outcome is that this month’s 
tonnage will surpass that of October by a large 
margin. 

Omar—The Main Island Creek Coal Co. has 
begun grading a 3-mi. extension of railroad to 
seven new mines which are to be opened. At 
some of these entries are being driven. When 
this work is completed, this company will be 
operating 11 mines on the Island Creek seam of 
coal. 


Grafton—James Clark, of Cumberland, Md., has 
purchased the properties of the McGraw Coal Co. 
The price paid is said to have been $385,000. 


Williamson—The car movement west is far be- 
low the rated capacity of the mines. This is said 
to be due to the withdrawal by the Pennsylvania 
R.R. of its cars for service between Gary, W. Va., 
and Gary, Ind., for the U. S. Steel Corporation. 


ALABAMA 


Ensley—The Semet-Solvay Co. has purchased 
approximately 7,300 acres of coal land in Tusca- 
loosa County from the Alabama Co. The price 
paid is said to have been approximately $500,000. 
These coal lands are in the vicinity of the Semet- 
Solvay plant at Ensley. This is one of the com- 
pany’s largest coke-oven plants, 240 ovens being 
in operation. Heretofore, the Ensley plant has 
been supplied with coal from mines other than 
those owned by the company, and this is said 
to be the first purchase of coal lands of this 
company in the South. 


KENTUCKY 

Hazard—The Columbus Coal Mining Co. has 
let contracts for the building of 100. miners’ 
houses and three welfare buildings in ‘‘The Bend” 
immediately below this city, where it is making 
active preparations for one of the largest coal 
developments in the Hazard field. The Louisville 
& Nashville is rushing construction of a short 
line branch railroad to reach the new develop- 
ment. 


McRoberts—The Consolidation Coal Co. is com- 
pleting 50 new miners’ houses in the Shea’s Fork 
section of the town with the expectations of in- 
creasing the working force at Nos. 213 and 214 
mines within 30 days in the event there is an 
improvement in the car-shortage situation. 


Jenkins—The extensive mines of the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. are averaging about two days per 
week idle due to the car shortage which confronts 
the mining industry all over the country. The 
same is true of the company’s mines at McRoberts 
in the Kentucky River territory and at Van Lear 
in Johnson County. 


Frankfort—Eastern Kentucky land owners are 
interested in the escheat proceedings which have 
been undertaken against three banks and T. C. 
Millard, of Danbury, Conn., by which the state 
seeks to escheat 42,400 acres of land in Perry and 
Knott counties. The proceedings are brought 
under the statute which prohibits foreign corpora- 
tions owning property in Kentucky for five years 
except when it is used in connection with their 
business. 


Whitesburg—Coal operators of the Elkhorn and 
Boone’s Fork section have started investigations of 
the shortage of coal cars, which, to a marked 
degree, has hampered shipments. A _ thorough 
investigation will follow. 


OHIO 


Lisbon—Experienced coal men recently took 
leases on several farms west of Lisbon, with a 
view to developing coal in that vicinity. It is 
said that work will be started soon in this field. 


Columbus—In compliance with an order of the 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission, all coal-carry- 
ing roads operating in Ohio are reporting the 
status of the coal-car supply, showing the number 
of cars in transit on their lines, at stations on 
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their lines or loaded, on Oct. 30. The reports are 
expected to show 15,000 loaded coal cars in transit 
as of that date. 


Dover—Many Tuscarawas County farmers are 
adding a profitable side line by opening coal 
mines on their farms to supply local demand. 
Scarcity of cars has caused a coal famine and 
the price has been increased by dealers from $2.50 
to $3.50 a ton. Most land here is underlaid with 
from 3 to 4 ft. of coal, and the demand is such 
these “country mines”? run to capacity. 


Athens—Reports from many mines in the Hock- 
ing and Sunday Creek districts indicate that the 
car shortage has in some cases reduced operations 
“ef ty per cent. of capacity, and others to one- 

rd. 


ILLINOIS 


Montgomery—It is reported here that a big coal 
mine is to be sunk in this county by a company 
composed of grain dealers of St. Louis. William 
Lanyon is expected to be at the head of the com- 
pany. He recently purchased 200 acres of land 
near here, on which it is expected that the shaft 
will be sunk, 


O’Fallon—Samuel Baxter and E. H. Smiley, re- 
ceivers of the Joseph Taylor Coal Co., have peti- 
tioned Judge Crow, of the St. Clair County Circuit 
Court, for leave to sell the St. Ellen mine here to 
John Henderson and Louis Fischer, of St. Louis, 
for $31,000. The St. Ellen is the last of three 
mines formerly owned by the Taylor company. 
The Taylor mine and a part of the Ridge Prairie 
mine have already been sold by the receivers for 
$30,000. Real estate held by the company has 
been sold for $20,008 and personal property has 
brought a total of $1,500, making a grand total of 
$51,500. As the indebtedness of the company is 
more than $100,000, there will not be enough 
even after the sale of the St. Ellen to settle. 


Carlinvile—The 139 miners in the Carlinville 
shaft were called out a few mornings ago when a 
buring barn threatened to set fire to the air shaft. 


Coffeen—A force of men is cleaning up and 
making repairs in the Cloverleaf mine here, which 
will be opened in a short time. The mine, which 
is controlled by the Biggens Coal Co., of Chicago, 
was closed several months ago and it was an- 
nounced that it would not be reopened. It is now 
said that the former force of 200 men will be 
increased to 300. 


Belleville—With all of the mines in this dis- 
trict working, a serious shortage of miners and 
top laborers is prevailing. At some mines it is 
impossible to get enough men to take care of the 
shift work and several operations are severely 
handicapped on account of no miners and no 
laborers. 

Operators of the Belleville district’ expect 
to run all winter whenever they can get cars. 
Every mine in the district is now running. It 
is said that the output of nearly all of the 
mines is contracted for to Apr. 1. 


Collinsville—Mine No. 3 of the Lumaghi Coal 
Co., which has been shut down for’ two 
years, has again resumed operations and it is 
expected that within the next week developments 
will permit of a big tonnage daily. 

Marion—The Peabody Coal Co., which bought 
the mine and washer of the defunct Illinois 
Washed Coal Co. and the Carterville District Coal 
Co. north of here, is dismantling the property and 
is going to work the remaining coal rights from 
mine No. 3 of the Peabody Coal Co. 

In spite of the severe car shortage of the pres- 
ent time, some mines in Williamson County showed 
nearly a record tonnage for the week of Oct. 23 
to 28. The Chicago & Carterville Coal Co. pro- 
duced 15,340 tons. The Johnston City Coal Co. 
was second and the Peabody Coal Co. third 
with 12,586. The best tonnage for the month 
probably went to the Chicago & Carterville Coal 
Co. with about 72,000 tons. In view of the 
greatest car shortage ever known here this ton- 
nage is exceptionally good. 


Du Quion—W. A. Lafont, of the Washington 
Coal Co., of St. Louis, who was formerly secre- 
tary of the Rutledge & Taylor Coal Co., has 
secured options on several thousand acres of 
coal rights near here and test drilling is now 
going on. The sinking of one or two shafts is 
contemplated in the spring. 


IOWA 


Shenandoah—A 5-ft. bed of coal was recently 
discovered a few miles west of this town. While 
boring for water, a farm owner discovered a 5- 
ft. bed of coal about 250 ft. below the surface. 
It is believed that if this coal bed is workable, it 
will be developed. 


OREGON 


Marshfield—Three miners were killed and two 
injured in a gas explosion recently at the Beaver 
Hill coal mine, near this place. Black damp 
seriously impeded rescue work. 
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W. D. Barrington, a chemist for the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co., has been appointed assistant engi- 
neer of tests for this firm with offices at Fairmont, 
Wava. 
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Governor R. L. Williams of Oklahoma has ap- 
pointed the following delegates to the American 
Mining Congress, which will meet in Chicago, 
Nov. 13-16; Ed Boyle, Oklahoma City; A. Nichols, 
Haileyville; Frank Hailey, Henryetta; George W. 
Fry, Claremore; J. E. Stivers, Wilburton; J. J. 
Sullivan, Dewar; Ed Hogan, McCurtain; D. C. 
McAlIpin, Lehigh; Boyd Martin, Bache. 

Charles J. Norwood, state mine inspector, of 
Lexington, Ky., has just made an inspection of 
the coal operations of the Consolidation Coal Co. 
in the Jenkins-Dunham-McRobertS fields and 
the Elk Horn Mining Corporation in the Fleming- 
Haymond-Hemphill sections. Inspector Norwood 
expressed himself as well pleased with the show- 
ing of the big coal corporations during the past 
few months. 


Edward B. Winning, of Pittsburgh, Penn., mas- 
ter mechanic and chief electrician for the United 
Coal Corp., and subsidiary companies, has re- 
signed his position, effective Nov. 15, to accept 
a similar one with the coal and coke department 
of the Republic Iron and Steel Co. He will in 
future be located at Republic, Penn. Mr. Winning 
will be succeeded by W. J. Baillie, of Charleroi, 
Penn., now occupying a similar position with the 
Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. at that place. 
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St. Paul, Minn.—The Lehigh Coal Co. will erect 
a $10,000 coal elevator next spring at the new 
receiving yard in St. Paul, at Midway, on the 
Minnesota Transfer Railway Co.’s tracks. 


Lowesville, W. Va.—A contract for building 
ten new houses was recently let by the Mononga- 
hela Coal Co. The work is to begin as soon as 
material can be placed on the ground. 


Clearfield, Penn.—The Indiana-Moshannon Coal 
Mining Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $5,000. The incorporators are A. H. 
Woodward, William A. Haggerty and Ambrose 
Planigan, all of Clearfield. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The Maple-Nixon Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000, to 
mine and sell coal. The incorporators are Marl¥ 
A. Copeland, C. A. Alexander, George A. Mowery, 
C. Verbsky and O. E. Schulz. 


Eagen, Tenn.—The Campbell Coal Mining Co. 
recently made enlargements to its power plant, 
located in Eagen. The additions included one 
250-hp. Erie City boiler, and the installation of a 
similar unit is in preparation. 


Lansford, Penn.—So strong is the demand for 
cars in the anthracite region that the Lehigh Val- 
ley Coal Co. is repairing and putting into service 
wooden equipment made 20 years ago and which 
it had been decided to abandon. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—The Richland Coal Co. ex- 
pects to start loading coal at its new mine located 
on Buffalo Creek, on or about Noy. 15. With this 
new operation running full it expects to have a 
capacity of 125,000 tons per month. 


Williamsport, Penn.—The Williamsport Wire 
Rope Works is now constructing a new wire mill. 
The building will be 155x333 ft., and will be in 
eperation about the first of the year with a ca- 
pacity of 25 tons of wire per day. 


Jersey City, N. J.—An investigation of the coal- 
transportation situation designed to develop. 
whether shipments are being held up in New 
Jersey for purposes of speculation has been or- 
dered by the Public Utilities Commission. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The first barge of the Kansas 
City-Missouri River Navigation Co. to make a 
round trip to New Orleans has completed the 
round trip as far as St. Louis. From now ,.on 
the company’s barges will make regular trips. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Estep Bros. Coal Mining 
Co. recently sold its holdings at Moss Creek to 
the Pennsylvania Coal and Coke Corp. Several 
hundred acres of coal, two mines, railroad sidings, 
and modern equipment, are included in this sale. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—For the first seven months. 
of this year 12 railroads leading from the Penn- 
sylvania-West Virginia bituminous regions moved 
for company fuel 15,825,000 tons of coal, an 
amount 17.1 per cent. greater than for the same 
period of 1915. 


St. Louis, Mo.—For the first time in 20 years, 
Illinois coal is being shipped eastward. Ohio, 
Indiana and Michigan are taking all the Illinois 
coal they can get and clamoring for more. Re- 
quests for coal are also coming from as far west. 
as Omaha, Neb. 


Uniontown, Penn.—The H. C. Frick Coke Co., 
of Pittsburgh, is equipping a number of its mines 
in the Connellsville coke region with purchased 
power, secured from the West Penn Power Co. 
This is replacing electric energy of the company’s. 
own manufacture. 


Hellier, Ky.—The Kentucky Solvay Co., recent- 
ly organized at Ashland, Ky., with a capital of 
500,000, has increased its capital stock to 
1,000,000. This company has purchased the 
plant of the Elkhorn Consolidated Coal and Coke 
Co. and property rights surrounding Hellier. 

Assumption, §!.—The Illinois Central Railroad 
Co. is erecting a coal chute here which is to cost 
about $20,000. The foundation of concrete is to be 
26 ft. below the surface. The structure will be 40x 
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40 ft. and will have a storage capacity of 300 
tons. It will be modern in every way. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The final report of Receiver 
Aaron A. Ferris, of the Dominion Coal Co., has 
been filed in the United States District Court, 
showing a balance available for fees, expenses 
and dividends amounting to $2,386.08. The 
claims of general creditors of the company total 
$25,842.68. 


Baltimore, Md.—Ground has been broken at 
Sparrow’s Point for the erection of 240 additional 
coke ovens to be built for the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., by the H. Koppers Co., of Pittsburgh. The 
material for the new ovens is now being as- 
sembled at the plant, and the work of building 
will be started soon. 


New York, N. Y.—The Giles Drilling Co., Inc., 
has taken over the business, plant and equipment 
of the firm of Giles & Clark, engineers and con- 
tractors. The latter firm has been dissolved by 
the retirement of Edward A. Clark from _ the 
business. The offices of the new firm are at 30 
Church St., New York. 


Johnstown, Penn.—Howard Kerr, of Cairnbrook, 
recently brought suit against the Loyalhanna Coal 
and Coke Co. for $30,000 damages. He alleges 
that he was sent to the top of a tower to make 
repairs and that while he was engaged in so do- 
ing the tower fell, causing a partial paralysis 
that affects his sight and hearing. 


Carrolltown, Penn.—Charles Milson and others 
are interested in a new mining project in north- 
ern Cambria County. A mine is to be opened on 
the old Fisher tract. It is said that the first 
mine will be followed immediately by another, 
and that the men plan to operate on an extensive 
scale. A modern tipple will be erected. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The holdings of the Dakota 
Coal Co. were recently sold to George E. Amos 
for $239,000. These holdings consist of 270 acres 
of Pittsburgh coal and 80 acres of Sewickley 
coal, a number of mining buildings and other 
equipment, and the plant. This latter is located 
‘within two miles of the city upon the river. 


Huntington, W. Va.—During the month of Oc- 
tober over 2,400,000 tons of coal were carried by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad Co., the exact 
figures being 2,407,705 tons. This does not in- 
clude the reports from some small shippers which 
may add 10,000 to 15,000 tons more. The total 
figures closely approximate the high record of 
the road. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—A tract of 21,000 acres of. 


land, rich in coal and timber, located in the 
vicinity of Dumps Creek, one of the best coal 
fields in Buckhannon and Russell Counties in 
southwest Virginia, was recently sold to parties 
said to represent Eastern capitalists; 9,000 acres 
were sold at $9 per acre, and 12,000 for $10 
per acre. 


Montgomery, W. Va.—Coal operators in the 
vicinity of Montgomery state that they are un- 
able to work their mines more than two days 
per week because of the car shortage. While 
they have daily offers of high prices for their 
product they are unable to even fill orders now 
under contract. The same difficulty confronts 
the operators in other fields. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—The Whitesburg Telephone Co. 
- announces the building of local and long-distance 
telephone lines from this city via Benham and 
other flourishing coal-mining towns to Harlan, 
the county seat in the center of a rapidly devel- 
oping coal field. This will make a most import- 
ant connection and accommodate a score or more 
of mining companies. 


Altoona, Penn.—Because of the scarcity and 
-exorbitant price for bituminous coal in this city, 
the Pennsylvania R.R. has issued notices that 
it will sell to its local employees the coal stored 
when the miners’ strike was threatened. The 
price asked will be $1 per load, thus making the 
price about $1.50 per ton delivered, as against $4 
asked by the dealers. 


Williamsport, Penn.—The Cogan House Coal Co. 
has just been incorporated to develop a tract of 
land in Lycoming County, 13 mi. north of here, 
upon which has been located a 6-ft. bed of semi- 
anthracite. Several openings have already been 
made and it is planned to market the coal in this 
city by building an electric line, as the property 
is located 8 mi. from any railroad. 


Hemphill, Ky.—(P. O. Baker, Ky.)—J. K. Par- 
sons and J. W. Montgomery, of Logan, W. Va., 
have purchased the interest of Perry F. Gorman 
and J. W. Reedy in the Elk Horn By-Product Coal 
Co. and will make extensions in the plant, begin- 
ning at once. These men are also interested in 
other developments in the Elkhorn coal field, and 
will make a number of new extensions. 


Stanford, Ky.—The Boreing Land and Mining 
Co., successors to the Cumberland Valley Land 
Co., has elected officers as follows: President, 
J. S. Hocker; vice-president, George McRoberts, 
and secretary-treasurer, J. W. Hayden. The com- 
pany, which holds 3,500 acres of Harlan County 
land, will engage an engineer to make an exam- 
ination of the coal deposits of the company. 


Bellingham, Wash.—The Pacific Anthracite De- 
velopment Co. has been incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $100,000 for the purpose of opening a coal 
claim near Deming where the company owns a 
property showing anthracite and high-grade bitu- 
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minous coal in large quantities. Charles H. Clen- 
dennin and John Siegfried, of Bellingham, and 
R. M. Bruce, of Seattle, are the incorporators. 


Stearns, Ky.—The Fidelity Coal Mining Co., 
with $30,000 of capital stock, has been incorpor- 
ated’ at Exodus, Ky., and has 1,000 acres under 
lease. The company plans to develop for a daily 
output of 1,000 tons but will not open machinery 
bids until Jan. 1. J. E. Butler is president and 
manager and H. C. Trent, secretary. K. W. Dyas, 
of the Stearns Coal and Lumber Co., will handle 
the output. 


Laredo, Tex.—The report of the customs officials 
for the Laredo district, which includes the ports 
of entry of Brownsville and Laredo, shows that 
during September a total of 3,371 tons of coal, 
valued at $12,196, was exported from the United 
States into Mexico. This coal was used for the 
most part in the operation of the mines and was 
exported by Americans to American companies 
in Mexico. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—A force of men was recently 
put to work, making an entry for a prospective 
coal mine into the property of the Wheeling Lime- 
stone Co., at Rock Point. It is claimed that a 
considerable amount of coal is beneath this 
property, and it is the intention of the company 
to mine it. Three shifts are being worked, and 
every effort is being made to reach the coal 
as quickly as possible. 


Columbus, Ohio—The announcement is made by 
J. W. Blower and D. C, Thomas of the Hisylvania 
Coal Co., who own an 800-acre tract near Blair, 
W. Va., on the Chesapeake and Ohio that a 714-ft. 
vein of No. 5 splint coal has been discovered on 
the tract. The two gentlemen will start develop- 
ment by opening the vein as well as opening 
another vein of gas coal on the property. There 
is one working mine in the gas coal vein. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Buck Branch Coal Co., 
of Huntington, W. Va., was recently organized to 
operate in coal and coke. The capital stock is 
$50,000, and the incorporators are: R. A. Morris, 
Kenova, W. Va.; D. E. Hewitt, J. L. Caldwell, Jr., 
W. E. Deegans, K. P. Morris, all of Huntington, 
W Va. This company will construct and equip 
an up-to-date plant for mining the No. 2 gas 
bed near Kermit, W. Va., on the N. & W. Ry. 


Chicago, IIl—The American Steam Conveyor 
Corp. has been organized and has taken over the 
business of the Girtanner-Daviess Engineering 
and Contracting Co., St. Louis, Mo., and the Griffin 
Engineering and Construction Co., Elkhart, Ind. 
Under the new arrangement factories will be 
maintained in St. Louis, Mo., New Albany, Ind., 
and in New Jersey. The offices of the new firm 
are located at 30 N. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—-W. J. Pritchard and asso- 
ciates, at Bramwell, recently closed a deal where- 
by they become the owners of the Burnwell Coal 
and Coke Co., operating in the Elkhorn-Kentucky 
seam of byproduct steam and gas coal. The 
Burnwell plant now has a production of 20,000 
tons per month, while the development and equip- 
ment justifies an output of 40,000 tons. It is 
the intention of the new owners to see that this 
output is reached in the near future. 


Covington, Ky.—Five thousand acres of Breat- 
hitt and Knott County land will be sold at the 
courthouse door in Jackson, Ky., on Dec. 6, and 
at the same time 4,979 shares of common stock 
of the Breathitt Coal, Iron and Lumber Co. will 
be offered. The sale is the outcome of the suit 
of the United States Mortgage and Trust Co. 
against the Kentucky Land & Timber Co. United 
States Circuit Clerk John Menzies, of Covington, 
is commissioner in the case and will conduct the 
sale. 


St. Louis, Mo.—At a special meeting of the 
St. Louis Coal Club vigorous steps were decided 
upon to force the passage of a new bill through 
the House of Delegates which will do away with 
the city scale ticket made out with each load of 
coal and which costs the dealer 3c. each. These 
net the city $24,000 a year and neither the pub- 
lic nor the dealer gets any protection or benefit 
of any kind. The only expense the city is put 
to is the printing of these tickets, which cost 28c. 
per M 


Boston, Mass.—The management of the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford R.R. has decided 
to follow out the recommendation of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association and file a tariff which 
will substantially raise the general demurrage 
charges for detention of freight cars on this road. 
Against the present charge of $1 per car per day 
after 48 hours’ free time, the new charge is to 
be $2 for the first day after the free time, $3 
for the next, $4 for the next and $5 per day 
thereafter. 


Columbus, Ohio—Secretary B. F. Nigh, of the 
Michigan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association will make 
a strenuous effort to prevent the new rate of 
demurrage charges as announced by a number of 
Eastern roads from becoming effective. He is 
of the opinion that the new schedule, providing 
for $2 for the first day after the 48 hours free 
time; $3 for the second day; $4 for the third 
day and $5 for the fourth and subsequent days, 
is entirely too high and places an unreasonable 
burden on shippers generally. 


Norton, Va.—Papers of incorporation have been 
filed by the Virginia Coal Products Corporation, 
ot Tacoma, Va., with a capital of $1,500,000. It 
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is understood that with the purchase of the proper- 
ties of the Fork Ridge Coal Co,, Guest Mountain 
Coal and Coke Co., and M. J. Miller, aggregating 
about 4,000 acres of fine coal land, the corporation 
will start the erection of a modern byproduct cok- 
ing plant that will cover about nine acres and cost 
about $3,000,000. Promotion of this enterprise is 
oye re efforts of Dr. W. J. Sproles, of Ashe- 
ville, N. C. 


_ Uniontown, Penn.—It is stated that Judge Mar- 
tin A. Knapp, in the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals, recently granted an order restrain- 
ing the sale of J. V. Thompson’s properties in 
Monongalia County, W. Va., The order made by 
Judge Knapp restrains the sheriff of that county 
from selling the Thompson properties for taxes 
until the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
has decided the pending appeal from the decision 
of Federal Judge Dayton, who suspended the re- 
ceivership appointed for Mr. Thompson in West 
Virginia. 

_ Cincinnati, Ohio—An agreement has been filed 
in the United States District Court by counsel 
for the Central Trust Co. of New York and the 
Federal Government, in the so-called soft-coal 
trust case, for the dismissal of the appeal to the 
Supreme Court from the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals directing the sale by the rail- 
roads involved of certain securities giving control 
of the coal properties. This action was taken to 
enable the final disposition of the case by the 
sale to John S. Jones, of Chicago, of the securi- 
ties in question, and the Circuit Court of Appeals 
hea probably end the case by decreeing accord- 
ingly. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—Officials of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. have announced that they 
will not allow their own cars to go further 
than the terminals of Louisville and Cincinnati 
so as to meet the demands of local shippers. This 
will considerably handicap coal operators in the 
eastern Kentucky field, which is reached by the 
L. & N. as at least 75 per cent. of the product 
goes beyond these terminals—in fact, three- 
fourths of the output of the mines of this section 
goes to the-Great Lake region and points in the 
Northwest. Already the car shortage has become 
a serious menace to coal operators all over the 
Kentucky field. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
car dump, being built by the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western Railroad Co. on its property 
at the mouth of Buffalo River is so far completed 
that a 7,500-ton cargo was loaded there last week. 
The dump is of the ordinary pattern, but has 
all the latest appliances and is said to be the 
most complete of its sort in existence. So far 
the steam used is provided by locomotives, but 
the steam plant will be finished in a week or so. 
An effort is being made by the city authorities to 
induce the Government not to .build a protecting 
dolphin about it, as this would narrow up the 
channel of the river unnecessarily. 


Washington, D. C.—Practically all the railroads 
of the country have filed tariffs setting aside the 
present flat rate of $1 a day demurrage on cars 
not loaded or not unloaded within 48 hours after 
they are ready for the shipper or consignee 
and substituting a graduated scale of demurrage. 
This new demurrage scale, effective Dec. 1, will 
permit the railroads after the 48-hour free period 
to charge $2 the first day, $3 the second day, $4 
the third and $5 for the fourth and each suc- 
ceeding day. It is expected that such demurrage 
will give more prompt despatch of equipment 
throughout the country, materially relieving the 
serious car shortage now felt. This schedule is 
subject to protest and several complaints have 
already been filed by shippers alleging that it is 
too drastic. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—A committee of operators 
with mines on the lines of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad Co. in West Virginia met here with 
officials of the company a few days ago, for 
the purpose of discussing the car situation. The 
coal men were desirous of a better car supply, 
declaring that they could load double the amount 
of coal now being shipped, if the cars were avail- 
able. The railroad officials stated that the scar- 
city of cars is due to the failure of connecting 
lines, especially in the North, to return cars. 
The operators suggested in answer to this that 
legal proceedings be taken by the railroad. to 
compel the return of the ears. They pointed out 
that coal operators are not benefiting to any 
extent by the present high prices of coal, as they 
are for the most part shipping under contracts 
made some time ago. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—It is understood that nego- 
tiations are under way for the sale of the coal 
holdings of the Susquehanna Coal Co. to some 
one of the large producing interests, The Sus- 
quehanna Coal Co. is owned by the Pennsylvania 
R.R. and following a decree of the Government 
in September, 1913, the property was advertised 
for sale, but no favorable bids were received. The 
holdings of the coal company, consisting of 25,000 
acres of coal land, were valued at that time at 
$8,000,000. It is understood at this time that the 
company expects to realize at least $20,000,000 
for the property. For a time it was reported that 
the purchaser would be the Lehigh Coal and 
Navigation Co., but the officials of that company 
deny that they are in any way interested. It is 
felt, however, that announcement of the transfer 
to new interests will be made in a few months. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Big de‘iciency in reserve stocks of anthracite 
and production light. Bituminous makes the 
biggest advance yet recorded but the market is 
very sensitive. Increased shipments on contracts 
in the Lake district. Very stiff bidding for free 
coal in the Middle West. 


Anthracite—The current situation in hard coal 
is comparable only with the hard winter of 1902 
and 1903 during the big anthracite strike. At no 
time in years has the production for this period 
been so small, and it is clear that there is a serious 
shortage. A further alarming aspect of the situa- 
tion is the fact that we know of several specific 
instances where supplies aggregating several 
million tons that are always carried in storage at 
this time, have been completely cleaned up; as 
this coal is relied upon largely to assure ade- 
quate supply through the winter period, this cer- 
tainly presents grave possibilities. The scarcity 
of cars and shortage of motive power are re- 
sponsible in part for the scarcity, but the chief 
difficulty lies in the paucity of labor and growing 
unrest among the miners. Local strikes involving 
relatively large numbers of men are seriously 
cutting down the production, while the occurrence 
of three holidays already this month, with at 
least one more to come, offers little encouragement 
for hopes of an increase in the supplies, One 
encouraging feature is the fact that summer pro- 
duction ran somewhat above normal, though this 
will soon be wiped out by the deficiency now de- 
veloping. 

Bituminous—The relatively easy price advances 
of 25 to 50c. per ton have now given way to 
violent increases ranging from $1 to $2 per ton 
between quotations. Each week sees already 
record prices replaced by still higher quotations, 
and there is apparently no limit to what the mar- 
ket may touch before Jan. 1. That the market is 
very sensitive, however, is evident by a tendency 
toward softer quotations on rumors of a big im- 
provement in the car supply, though these rumors 
later proved to be wrong. Of course it is under- 
stood that these high prices apply only to what 
little free coal there is available in the market, 
which is a very small tonnage after contract obli- 
gations have been met. Stocks at tidewater have 
about disappeared completely, and exports have 
touched the lowest point for a long period, no coal 
whatever having been exported from Baltimore 
for the first time in a number of years. Active 
bidding for tonnage to fill vessels threatened with 
demurrage has been a potent influence in the 
spectacular advance in tidewater quotations, 


Lake Market—Very energetic-efforts on -the part 
of the operators to increase shipments on contracts 
has tended to relieve the urgent pressure for coal 
in the spot market, though buying is still active 
with a more insistent demand from other large 
consumers who must have increased tonnages. 
Prices are at new high levels in all directions and 
the situation much mixed in this respect. State 
and Federal investigations of the car shortage 
problem are only serving to increase the nervous- 
ness of the market and some buyers in urgent 
need of tonnage are going direct to the mines and 
offering extravagant prices for immediate delivery. 
Indications of a panic are developing where buyers 
find it impossible to replenish their supply. Re- 
ceipts of coal at the different distributing centers 
are by actual count found to be running as low 
as 50 per cent. normal at some points, and some 
public service corporations are finding it impos- 
sible to obtain bids on expiring contracts. It 
seems doubtful now if the cessation in Lake ship- 
ping will benefit the situation materially. 

Middle Western—An unparallelled situation has 
prevailed during the last week, with buying of a 
desperate nature. For instance, coal has sold at 
the mines at figures occasionally exceeding the 
highest point ever before reached at destination. 
Differentials as to grades, sizes, and quality have 
been entirely wiped out, and the appearance of 
any free coal of any kind precipitates the stiffest 
kind of bidding. It is developing that some 
retailers who failed to accumulate their necessary 
stocks at the low summer level are now being 
obliged to stand losses on every ton delivered to 
their customers. The distribution of Middle West- 
ern coal continues to spread out over still new 
markets. A typical instance is the shipment of 
300 cars of screenings to Detroit, and we also note 
shipments to various points as far back as central 
New York. Demand from the Northwest is like- 
wise of a most urgent character, while an entirely 
new and extensive market has been opened up to 
the Southwest by the strike at the Oklahoma 
mines, 

A Year Ago—Anthracite trade 
pending arrival of colder weather. 
behind last year, and _ general 
Bituminous just holding its own. 
ocean freights restrict exports. 
yelopments at interior points. 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Boston News Bureau—People as a rule are most 
optimistic. Money is so abundant that no trouble 
is experienced in finaneing the largest operations. 
There is such a world demand for commodities 
that there is a shortage of products and a 
shortage of equipment. Now ‘with the election 
over one menace will be removed. There will be 
more disposition to pay attention to fundamental 
features. 


Iron Age—The pig-iron market shows a con- 
tinuance of the excited conditions of the past 
two weeks, with further sharp advances in price. 
At the same time the action of steel products has 
confirmed the predictions of higher prices and 
of full occupation of the mills throughout 1917. 
The political tension of the week and the close- 
ness of the election have apparently had no effect 
on the buying of iron and steel. Probably no 
week during a national election has shown more 
activity in those markets. Last week’s sensational 


advances in pig-iron did not check, but rather — 


stimulated, buying, but the market is-in confu- 
sion over wide variations in prices and the with- 
drawal of a good many sellers, particularly on 
business for the second half of 1917. Some of 
the new advances are without a parallel for a 
single week. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Every 
kind of wool is strong, and during the week under 
review it didn’t seem to make much difference 
which way the election was going as far as the 
wool market was concerned. Sales for the week 
were 15,000,000 lb. The week under review was 
more active than any for a long time. Business 
was transacted at advance prices, and there is 
every indication that these high figures will con- 
tinue. The urgent need of the dealers to get 
something to sell as well as the scarcity of the 
wool has forced prices higher than they have 
been for some time. The market has a more 
solid foundation than any previous high market 
has had. ‘ , 


Bradstreet—<Active business, with little or no 
political excitement, superabundant activity and 
not enough materials to go around, animated 
industries with too few producers to get out needed 
supplies, farmers getting high prices and paying 
up old debts, record railway earnings, acute car 
shortages, unparalleled railway tonnage, extraor- 
dinarily good collections, easy money, high cost 
of living and noteworthy speculation are the 
striking characteristics of this week’s reports. 
The Presidential campaign has been a negligible 
factor in relation to business, the volume of which 
is of unexampled proportions. Goods are in de- 
mand for immediate use and for delivery next 
spring and beyond. Overproduction is still out 
of the question, as the country’s plants are under- 
manned, and at the same time consumption is of 
enormous volume. The tendency to withdraw 
quotations on articles intended for forward de- 
livery is spreading, and probably will proceed 
apace as the necessity for checking upbidding 
as well as restricting demand is recognized. ~ 


Dun—Neither the pending elections nor the per- * 


sistent rise of prices have perceptibly reducea 
the momentum of the business movement. Activity 
ecntinues unabated at a time when more or less 
hesitancy is usually witnessed, and it remains a 
wender that with costs mounting steadily, and in 
many cases rapidly, demands are sustained in 
such great volume. New buying for current and 
forward requirements still outstrips the facilities 
for both production and distribution, labor condi- 
tions and the growing scarcity of materials acting 
as a brake on manufacturing in many directions. 
Commercial failures this week in the United States 
are 279 against 289 last week, 297 the preceding 
week, and 359 the corresponding week last year. 


Dry Goods Economist—The oversold condition 
of the market in many lines is reflected in com- 
plaints which have reached us from retailers as 
to nondelivery of goods. There is reason to 
believe that in too many cases orders have been 
accepted for fear of offending the customer and 
more in the hope than the expectation, of the 
seller’s ability to fill them. Such methods are 
by no means the rule; commission houses, for 
example, are not permitted to accept any large 
contracts, such as usually require three months 
for delivery, without first conferring with the mill. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale shipments of 
dry goods for the current week have been well 
ahead of the past few weeks and exceed the 
volume of a year ago by a considerable margin. 
Read sales for both immediate and future delivery 
show splendid gains over the same week 1915. 
Customers have been in to market in much larger 
numbers. Collections continue greatly in excess 
of last year. The market on domestic cotton 
goods is firm and advancing. 
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Pocahontas and New River prices up to strike 
levels, but no comprehensive sales are made. 
Receipts still very light. Georges Creek deliveries 
entirely ceased. Prices on Pennsylvania grades 
the highest in years. Anthracite trade on the 
verge of a panic. 


Bituminous—There seems no limit to the prices 
that may be asked between now and Jan. 1. From 
modest advances the shippers who have free coal 
are jumping 50c. and $1 at a time, so that $7 
f.o.b. is at this writing a fair average of the 
quotations made on smokeless coals for spot ship- 
ment. Free coal, however, except in a few cases, 
is confined to shippers who ordinarily contract 
for only a percentage of their usual supply. 
Those who are normally active in the coastwise 
or export market have so many obligations on 
which to apply their reduced receipts that the 
volume of available coal is measurably small. 

Factors here who have steamers on weekly 
trips are already hard pushed to get their boats 
loaded in anything like usual time. Some large 
concerns who have contracts with more than one 
or two shippers are pressing them all to furnish 
part cargoes, in that way making up the aggre- 
gate quota of a ship. Car supply is wretched 
and there is much ground for alarm. 

The remarkable thing is that there is less 
heard here about bituminous shortage than about 
anthracite. The high figures prevailing at Hamp- 
ton Roads are in part the outcome of situations 
where shippers or charterers find themselves with 
boats on their hands and an insufficient volume 
of coal to load. At times lately five different 
shippers have furnished coal to make up a single 
cargo. 

Practically all the New River and Pocahontas 
agencies have been able so far to keep up with 
their contracts, and what few purchases have 
been made on a delivered basis have been either 
by consumers who neglected to buy enough early 
in the season or by those who placed too much 
dependence upon getting their normal supply of 
grades other than those from the Virginia capes; 
the proportion of the former, however, is rather 
small. At this writing, $7.60 is the highest fig- 
ure reported on a cargo lot alongside Boston, but 
$9 on cars Providence has already been paid for 
smaller quantities. 

The only Georges Creek available at all is at 
Baltimore, and there the supply is almost neg- 
ligible. Bottoms that have waited a week for 
cargo have in more than one instance loaded 
part or all high-volatile grades from West Vir- 
ginia. 

There is rather less activity in water-borne 
Pennsylvania grades than was expected. Retail 
dealers have been buying liberally to make up 
the arrears on other coals, Georges Creek chiefly, 
but for the same reasons noted on Pocahontas 
and New River there is yet no very comprehensive 
demand. Due to intermittent embargoes against 
both the New Haven and the Boston & Maine 
the trade inland from Tidewater has been quite 
brisk. This is particularly true from Portsmouth, 
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N. H., and from Portland, Me., where leading fac-. 


tors are not able to supply coal in quite the 
volume their customers had reason to expect. 
Water is lower for the mills and there is so 
much over-time among the textile plants that 
their requirements are greater than anticipated. 
Where that is the case the price of coal is not 
so important. 

All-rail the pressure to get coal forward con- 
tinues unabated. Some very, very high prices 
have been reported ; for instance, $6.75 f.o.b. mines 
for West Virginia high volatiles. The same figure 
has been paid for choice grades from Cambria 
County. 

The usual crop of small mines has sprung up; 
unable to produce under ordinary conditions they 
now come into the market for some of the lucra- 
tive business. At New York the demand is much 
excited and at Philadelphia only less so. There 
are fewer shippers with coal on hand than was 
the case a week ago, although it may be ex- 
pected that the high level of prices will attract 
somewhat better shipments to Tidewater the next 
week or so, 


Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, per 
gross ton: 


Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs 

fields Som’s’t Creek* 
Philad’la... $4.75@5.50 $5.50@6.50 .......... 
New York.. 5.10@5.80 5.80@6.80 .../...2.% 
Baltimore...) ...53.Jeu.2 {sa oe) 
F.o.b. mines 3.50@4.25 3.75@4575. {sei 


* On contract. 


- 
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Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $5.50@ 
7, f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va., and 
$8.50@9 on cars Boston and Providence for in- 
land delivery. Clearfields range from $7.75@8.25 
alongside Boston for spot cargoes, and about the 
same for small lots on cars. 


Anthracite—Except for the high figures on in- 
dependent coal in this territory there is little to 
add to earlier reports on the status of domestic 
sizes. The number of companies regularly ship- 
ping to their trade is gradually narrowing down. 
Towing rates have been advanced for those barge 
lines dependent on outside power and with load- 
ing so discouragingly slow it is not strange that 
New England is not being so much favored in the 
allotment of coal as would be the case in a normal 
season. As for independent coal, present quota- 
tions are as high as during the hard season in 
1902-3; $13.25 is reported as a price alongside 
Boston for an assorted cargo with a proportion 
of stove and $11 is frequently heard as a price 
for chestnut f.o.b. cars Boston or Providence. 

The recent advance of 10c. by certain of the 
companies, even on top of a previous advance of 
20c. or so in barge rates, New York to Boston, 
ereates no comment, so dead anxious are deal- 
ers to get coal at any price. 

The Boston retailers again advanced prices on 
Noy. 3, so that their present list is as follows: 


Broken jess. OT EAU RSE en $7.50 
WEE. sas tors 9.50  Shamokin....... 10.00 
POL esc cea s 9550) we kranklin:..c.... 11:00 
USE oe epee enn 9.50 Bituminous.... 6.50 

Screenings...... 4.00 


Orders are being accepted for 1-ton lots only, 
and every effort is made to confine sales to regu- 
lar customers. In Haverhill and Lawrence, Mass., 
prices are $13 and $14; $8 has been paid f.o.b. 
mines for stove coal. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite official opinion differs as to short- 
age. Newspaper publicity stirs public. Dealers’ 
stocks low. Strong retail demand continues. 
Steam coals selling at new prices. Bituminous 
makes another big price advance. Consumers 
blamed for excessive prices. Car supply and rail 
movement poor. 


The principal receipts in this city are heavy 
consignments of nut and pea coal from the storage 
yards of the big companies. The individuals are 
sending their tonnage elsewhere and are reaping 
harvests. Only a small proportion of their pro- 
duction is coming to a few selected customers. It 
is actually a fact that some of the smaller opera- 
tors have refused to accept business from their 
best local trade; they returned the dealers’ No- 
yember orders with the information they would be 
unable to ship. The individuals are, of course, 
just as badly hampered as the big companies 
by a shortage of labor and‘cars, but they greatly 
exaggerate conditions in order to cover up the 
fact that they are receiving extremely high prices 
in other markets. 

If the big interests were pursuing the same plan 
conditions here would be actually serious. Yet 
the big companies are not altogether without 
blame. While they are not asking any premiums 
on their coal here, it is none the less a fact that 
a fair portion of their tonnage is being sold at a 
premium by the middle houses, who haye become 
extremely active of late and by some unknown 
arrangement seem to be able to secure coal from 
the big companies. On what coal they are get- 
ting in this way they are receiving a premium 
of ‘not less ‘than 50c. per ton on the domestic 
sizes for local delivery. While all this has been 
denied in the papers we know that this is the 
case. 

It is interesting to note that small operations 
in the mining regions are actually carting their 
product to the railroad two and three miles away 
and selling to brokers for Western shipment. 
Ordinarily this coal is sold locally at the mines. 
Similar to this is a practice which has just been 
eradicated by the larger mining companies who 
supply retail dealers in the region with fuel for 
their local trade. Many of these were loading 
the coal in cars and selling it at an increased 
price to brokers in this city. 

The situation with the local dealers does not 
improve and this week quite a number of yards 
were entirely out of certain popular sizes at 
times. The dealers have reachel the point where 
they are beginning to confine their business to 
their regular trade and are even cutting down 
the quantity ordered in an endeavor to equitably 
distribute their coal. 

That stove coal does not improve goes without 
saying. There is no relief in sight and even the 
big companies do not pretend to keep their trade 
supplied. It has even been stated that some 
operators have discontinued making egg coal, as 
with that size being the lowest in price of all 
the domestic sizes, except pea, they find it more 
profitable to break it down into the other sizes. 
So far as the dealer is concerned this can af- 
ford but slight relief and they are inducing their 
trade to take chestnut and pea rather than take 
any chances. As stated before, most of these lat- 
ter sizes are coming from the storage yards. 

All the retailers were greatly interested in 
the announcement of the new $3 price for pea 
coal. While the companies making the price let 
it be known that it was to apply only on strictly 
new business, they have already made sales of a 
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fair tonnage at the new figure. The dealers are 
now beginning to wonder if the sales at the 
advanced price will affect shipments to them so 
far as tonnage is concerned. The same result 
has been noted in buckwheat No. 1 at the new 
price of $2, as the new figure was accepted by 
the steam users immediately. As a matter of 
fact, bituminous coal has gone to such a figure 
that more than one big industrial plant has made 
offers, even for pea coal, to supplement their 
bituminous supply. A number of sales have also 
been made of culm to bituminous users at prices 
ranging from 60c. to 75c. per ton. 

The circular prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars 
at mines for line shipment and f.o.b. Port Rich- 
mond for tide, are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken.... $3.60 $4.75 Buck...... $2.00 $2.90 
Eiger AMI Smee | Rice... J. <2 wl25'. 2.15 
Stovese:evs 4,10 5-60 Boiler..... 1.10. 2.00 
Nate ee oe At50unoaoo. Barley... £:00° 1.90 
Pea 3.60 3.90 


This table includes the new prices for pea and 
the steam sizes. While by far the greater pro- 
portion of these sizes is being sold (to the old 
customers) at the former figures, no one could 
hope to buy any of these sizes now at less than 
the new figures. 


Bituminous—Prices are mounting so rapidly 
that it is hard to keep up with current quotations. 
This week the $5 mark was quickly reached and 
passed, and by the biggest advance yet recorded 
many sales were closed recently at $7@7.50. 
Despite these high prices brokers claim that the 
business is not at all profitable to them, owing 
to their inability to secure supplies, and they 
contend that it is purely a producers’ market. 

The situation has reached the point where 
those interested are groping about to find the 
eause of the high prices. Many are blaming the 
large consuming interests, who in their eagerness 
to further increase their stocks, have gone into 
the region and are purchasing the fuel practically 
at the mine mouth; in this way the mine owners 
are getting a fictitious impression of actual con- 
ditions. 

The effort to get fuel in this city has now prac- 
tically resolved itself into a mad scramble, and 
it frequently happens that for a day or two 
there are houses that will not even give a quo- 
tation, either not having any coal to offer or 
awaiting better figures. The car supply has not 
improved and if anything is even worse than last 
Mb and the movement continues particularly 
bad. 

Yet with all these drawbacks industrial plants 
throughout the city and nearby suburbs have suf- 
ficient stocks on hand in most instances to last 
at least a month and in many cases as much as 
three months without further shipments being 
received. Of course, at plants which do not have 
rail connections this would not apply. 

Most all shipping companies have withdrawn 
their salesmen from the street, as the business 
is now so urgent that it is transacted directly 
with the offices. All the railroads centering here 
are making strong efforts to increase their fuel 
supplies and in quite a number of instances have 
confiscated coal en route, which is causing much 
controversy as to price. 

We give below a list of prices per gross ton at 
the mines, which will illustrate the trend of the 
market at the time this report is made, although 
it must be understood that even these figures 
are not likely to be effective for more than a 
single day: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.............. $7.00@7. 25 
South Fork Miller Vein.............. 7.00@7. 25 
Clearfield (ordimary)...............-.. 6.75@7.00 
Somerset (Ordimary ieee, «.<-.m.- 5 se 6.50@6.75 
Weat Va. BPreeportimenas<s..a-.:s-... 6.25@6.50 
Fairmont) fase tee cele. Soca 6.50@6.75 
Fairmont gas, mine-run.............. 6.45@6.55 
Fairmont gas, slack.................. 9-75@6.00 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............. 6.40@6.50 
HPairmont WiuIMme-ritOe eles cee ss os 6.30@6. 40 
Hairmonticlagkecs een. ye its. Oe 25@6.00 
NEW YORK 


Anthracite still gaining strength. Quotations 
slightly lower but no coal to be had. Steam coals 
easy. Further advances in bituminous, some quo- 
tations reaching $8. Operations threatened by 
labor troubles. 


Anthracite—The anthracite market continues to 
show greater strength. Mild weather tended to 
ease conditions and some middlemen early this 
week were making slightly lower quotations. Sup- 
plies at Tidewater are far below normal and deal- 
ers are anxious to get coal. 

Conditions continue to be without a parallel. 
Prices at which sales are reported have seldom, 
if ever, been quoted even in strike times. Even 
the most optimistic of the trades fail to see any 
improvement in the near future. Most of the 
trouble is attributed to the shortage of cars many 
of which are being used in the transportation of 
other commodities. Hundred of thousands tons of 
production have been lost the past two weeks by 
the failure of miners to work on Mitchell Day, 
a church day and Election day this week. 

In the opinion of some coalmen the end of the 
advance is not yet in sight. At the same time 
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dealers are advising their trade to take things 
calmly and that all can be supplied if they are 
willing to reduce their orders to actual needs for 
the time being. In the meantime most retailers 
have withdrawn their prices and quotations are 
now subject to market conditions. 

Dealers who under ordinary conditions get their 
entire supply from the companies are now in the 
spot market picking up stray cargoes to piece out 
their stocks. The companies continue to take care 
of their trade by partially filling orders at the 
regular winter circular. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual 

Brokanigareee rae ovens cre. $4; 9 Mie awk wc Steet as 
Dy teh Pk ea eet ghe ae 5.45 $9.50@10.50 
Stove centre eetelne 5.70 9.50@10.50 
ING teen terete ae yee bay fs 9.50@10.50 
Pea. 4.00 5.25@ 6.50 
- Buck 2575 4.00@ 5.00 
RICE Ae anne ete ts, 2420 2.50@ 3.00 
Barley... a ee Ae 1.95 2.00@ 2.50 
Boiler es s.F ern ees Sarelsles DELS Al ee ae AAS 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. 
higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 

Bituminous—There have been further advances 
and the end is not yet in sight. While the market 
has not generally reached the $8 mark some ship- 
pers were quoting that figure though no sales 
were reported. There is very little spot coal to be 
had at any price and the consumer protected by 
a contract is fortunate even though he is not 
getting his full requirements. 

There is considerable action nowadays and the 
buyers with ready cash, other conditions being 
equal, are likely to get the coal. There is no 
telling when quotations are going to stop advanc- 
ing, but most dealers appear to be more cautious 
than they were a few weeks back. 

Production while far from normal is again being 
seriously threatened by a demand for more wages 
in the Tyrone district of central Pennsylvania. 
These demands range from 25 to 334 per cent. and 


in some instances will equal 45ec. per ton. Some 
operators while feeling they are being imposed 


upon are inclined to grant the demands fearing 
their refusal to do so would result in a suspension 
and that the men would go to other mines and get 
employment. The car supply shows no improve- 
ment and in some sections is about the worst ever 
experienced. 

With many industrial plants operating day 
and night and using at least 25 per cent. more 
coal many shippers are beginning to realize that 
the winter demand is going to be exceedingly 
heavy. 

Supplies at Tidewater are down to a low ebb 
and quotations range from $7.25 to $7.75 with 
some sales reported at still higher prices. Mine 
quotations ranged from $6.25 to $6.50 for Beech 
Creek coals and from $6.50 to $6.75 for better 
grades. ‘There are rumors that some coals are 
being quoted at $7 at the mines. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. 
water, for various grades are as follows: 


South Port 
Amboy Reading 


Tide- 


Mine 
Price 
Georg’s Crk. 

Big Vein.. $7.25@7.75 $7.25@7.75 $6.75@7. 25 


Tyson. sac 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 6.75@7.00 
Clearfield... 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 6.50@6.75 
South Frk.. 7.50@7.75 7.50@7.75 6.50@6.75 
Nanty Glo. 7.50@7.75 7.50@7.75 6.50@6.75 
Som’r.Co.. 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 6.50@6.75 
Que’ho’ing.. 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 6.50@6.75 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 

Th’r’qua.. 7.50@7.75 7.50@7.75 6.75@7.00 
Mine-run.... 7.50@7.75 7.50@7.75 6.75@7.00 
West. Md.. 7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 6.75@7.00 

BALTIMORE 


New high price records for all grades of soft 
eeal. Anthracite men working on narrow margin. 
Despite better car supply many plants are near 
the danger line. 


Bituminous—All high records for the soft coal 
price have been smashed. For several days past 
steam coals have been selling at the mines around 
$6.50 to $7 a ton, while gas coals command a 
mine price of $6 to $6.50. The jump of the week 
was between $1.50 and $2 a ton, another high 
mark after coals had already touched record 
figures. Once or twice, on Saturday and Monday, 
when reports came through that the Baltimore & 
Okio had supplied nearly a full car allotment to 
the West Virginia mines the prices wavered 
slightly but soon regained their strength. 

Terminals here have been swept practically 
clear of coal and the demand is so heavy from 
industrial plants that even a liberal supply of 
coal here during the balance of the week would 
be quickly absorbed at good figures. For the time 
being prices to the trade at the mines are being 
held firmly as follows: Georges Creek, Tyson, 
$7 to $7.25; Somerset, $7; South Fork, $7; Clear- 
field, $6.50; Quemahoning, $7; Latrobe, $6.50; 
Freeport, $6.50; Fairmont gas, %4, $6.50; mine- 
run, $6.25; slack, $6. 


Anthracite—Hard coal men are in a quandary. 
Not one-fifth of the amount of coal needed to fully 


meet orders on the books is coming through. Sev- 
eral days the past week, despite offers of pre- 
miums, there were practically none of certain 
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grades to be had. As a direct change from the 
conditions a week before, pea coal was in better 
supply than the larger sizes, 


Exports—Not a single vessel was cleared from 
Baltimore with fuel for foreign ports, during the 
entire week. Two vessels reported for coke car- 
goes but the orders could not be filled. During 
October last, unofficial figures show a total export 


movement from Baltimore of 57,912 tons, as 
against more than 92,000 tons sent out in 
September. 


HAMPTON ROADS 
Exports lighter this week. No change in coast- 


wise movement. Shortage of coal still acute. 
Prices higher. 
Delayed arrival of steamers has caused a 


temporary slump in exports. Coastwise vessels, 
on account of the short voyage and quick dis- 
charging make more regular voyages and ship- 
ment is seldom curtailed by the failure of vessels 
to arrive when expected. The majority of the ton- 
nage shipped coastwise is on contract while a 
good portion of the shipments foreign is not under 
contract. 

There is no stock on hand at Hampton Roads 
and receipts are falling behind requirements. 
Nearly all cargo vessels are meeting with delay 
on this account. The car situation seems to be 
getting worse all the time and no relief is in 
sight. The Chesapeake & Ohio has appealed to 
the courts in an effort to secure the return of its 
cars on connecting lines. 

Prices still continue to soar and some shippers 
are of the opinion that Pocahontas and New 
River will be bringing $10 per ton f.o.b. Hampton 
Roads by the first of the year. Anthracite is also 
increasing in price, though not showing the sensa- 
tional advances of Pocahontas and New River. 
Dealers report only a limited supply of anthracite 
on hand, and it is understood supplies are not 
being replenished to any extent. 

Bunker demands are very heavy, both as to 
number of boats and tonnage required. Shippers 
have not yet named prices for this business over 
next year. Freight rates are at about the same 
levels as recently quoted, Hampton Roads to 
Boston about $2 and about $10.80 to the Plate. 
Shippers are receiving more inquiries than they 
are able to handle and prices are advancing from 
day to day. Consumers seem hardly to believe 
that prices have reached such high levels until 
they go into the market. Based on actual sales 
at this writing, prices are as follows: Pocahontas 
and New River for cargo, export and coastwise 
shipment, $7.50@8 per gross ton; on track for 
local consumption $7@7.50 per net ton; bunker 
coal, $7.50@8; anthracite, $9 per net ton delivered. 


PU 


Ocean Shipping 


PT 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Since our last report freight rates to the West 
Indies and to Cuba have advanced, and orders 
for these destinations are accumulating, owing 
to the scarcity of tonnage. Rates to other destina- 
tions are unchanged. The only recent charter of 
interest was the fixture of the Chilean steamer 
“Maipo” for about 6,000 tons of coal and coke 
from Baltimore or Philadelphia to Callao at $8 
and $12. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer 
as follows: 


Sutra 
STU 


Oct. 30 Nov. 6 


West Coast Italy.... $26.40@27.60 $26.40@27.60 


Marseilles.......... 24.00@25.20 24.00@25. 20 
Barcelona*?........ 21.60 about 21.60 about 
Montevideo........ 12.00 about 12.00 about 
Buenos Aires....... 12.00 about 12.00 about 
Rosariott rar ae 13. 20 about 13. 20 about 
Rio anei oven. cerlae 11.00@11.50 11.00 about 
Santosy. mene eee 11.50@12.00 11.50 about 
Chile (good port).... 8.00 about 8.00 about 
lavana'tiss. sioeade 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.00 about 5.50@6.00 
Cienfiecos ees 4.50@5.00 5.50 about 
Port‘au Spain. \ cin. 6.50 about 6.50 about 
Sty bucialsaiee secre 6.50 about 6.50 about 
StThomas# a. 5.50 about 5.50 about 
Barbados ss) i.606%s. 6.50 about 6.50 about 
Kingstone. «iar inee 4.50@5.00 5.00@5.50 
Curacaotee: oceans 5.50 about 5.50 about 
Santiago”... aes. 4.50@5.00 5.50 about 
Guantanamo........ 4.50@5.00 5.50 about 
Bermudavs..cs sac 4.50@4.75 5.00@5.50 
Vera, Cruz: s.vee asters 5.50 about 5.50@6.00 
‘Tampicor ssc 5.50 about 5.50@6.00 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. » And p.e. 


2 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on-steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Two dollars continues the rate from Norfolk 
to Boston, with inquiry still very light and ship- 
pers reluctant to accept boats. A few barges are 
available at the same rate from Philadelphia, 
although it has to be said that the inquiry there 
is restricted to only the few shippers who have 
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coal on hand. An occasional schooner returned 
from off-shore in order to get to Boston for an 
outward cargo will make a small concession to get 
a coal freight; $1.75 continues the figure for 
Fall River and New Bedford charters; $1.50 
has been asked this week on barges for Provi- 
dence, New York loading, but $1.35 remains the 
upset rate actually paid; $2.50 is still being paid 
from New York to points not East of the Penob- 
scot. It is possible that marine freights might 
ease off a little on account of the few shippers 
who have coal to load were it not for the panic 
demand for anthracite out of New York and 
Philadelphia. ; 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have ‘cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 


NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons 
Bylayl? Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 4,092 
Denis® Pernambuco, Brazil 787 
Battinin Accame? Genoa, Italy 4,166 
Fortunata? Genoa, Italy 4,198 
Maria C. Genoa, Italy 4,285 
Araguary® Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 3,199 
Granville R. Bacon? Hamilton, Bermuda 532 
Calumet® Bahia, Brazil 1,800 
Carlo® Italy—Any port 7,040 
Capri? Genoa, Italy 443 
Kenuta? Callao, Peru 1,007 
Mafalda? Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 2,040 
Harald* St. Thomas, D. W.I. 4,607 
NEWPORT NEWS 
Tea? : Italy—Any port vi A 
Margarcia? Cayo Francis, Cuba 1,849 
Sorata? Callao, Peru 35375 
Tiberia® Mejillones, Chile 6,946 
PHILADELPHIA 
Cratheus Puerto Padre 799 
Panama Transport Santiago 
Josey Havana 1,670 
Skogstad Fort de France 2,357 
Munrio Havana 
Honduras Santa Marta 


San Juan, P. R. 


BALTIMORE 


There were no foreign shipments from Baltimore 
during the week; the first time this has happened in 
a number of years. 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
3 Castner Curran & Bullit. * Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. °C. H. Sprague & Son. 
7 Eastern Coal & Export Corporation. 8 West 
Virginia Coal Co. °C. & O. Coal & Coke Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported as follows 
during the past week: 


Margaret Thomas 1,161 


2 Berwind-White Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Florence Creadick Cardenas 1,800 
Malin Cuba 893 
Cratheus Puerto Padre 799 
Skogstad West Indies 2,357 
Hugo Havana 869! 
Edward Sewall Galveston 
BALTIMORE 
Rockingham Chile 2,875? 
Kirkdale? Chile 3,047 $8.40 
VIRGINIA 

Asuncion de Lar- 

rinaga Bahia Blanca 2,683 10.80 


1 Coal and coke. 2 Coke. ° Or Virginia. 


Lake Markets 
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PITTSBURGH 


Broader demand for spot coal and still higher 
prices. No relief in sight. 


The coal situation has continued to grow more 
acute. The steel mills are buying prompt 
steam and gas coal as formerly. They may not 
be taking such large tonnages from the spot mar- 
ket as two or three weeks ago, due to the fact 
that the most strenuous efforts are being made to 
improve shipments, on contract, but there is a 
more insistent demand from other consumers, such 
as public service corporations, which have run 
through their limited stocks and must have larger 
shipments. 

While the consumptive demand is heavy, the 
pinch is caused by car shortage and consequently 
reduced production. - The large coal-producing 
companies are making less money than formerly, 
as they are shipping less coal. Some of the 
small producers, who do not do much in the 
contract line, are making what for them are 
fabulous profits, but the industry as a whole is 
suffering. Some profits will come later, of course, 
when shippers are relieved of the necessity of 
making Lake shipments. It is now well recognized 


that the cessation of Lake shipments will not _ 


make coal plentiful, as this cannot entirely re- 
lieve the car shortage, particularly with bad 
weather only a very few weeks ahead. 
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Coal prices cannot be quoted closely. Steam 
coal is about $5.50 per net ton, f.o.b. mine, Pitts- 
burgh district, with gas coal about $6.25. Slack 
runs about 50c. below mine-run, while screened 
coal might be quoted at the usual differentials 
above mine-run, but differentials are practically 
lost. Apparently the steel mills are more short 
of gas coal, for their gas producers, than of 
steam coal. 


BUFFALO 


Prices still advancing. Jobbers making big 
profits. Stampede for anthracite increases in- 
dividuals’ prices. Lake shipments behind. 

Bituminous—The situation is such that nothing 
like a regular price is to be had. Both the mines 
and consumers are at sea as to prices. The 
jobber refuses to do business at former profits, 
and enough sales are made at big profits to make 
the aggregate large. As high as $3 a ton profit 
to the jobber is occasionally reported. 

At the same time it must be remembered that 
the great bulk, perhaps 75 per cent., of the coal 
is moving on contract at spring prices. Some 
shippers are paying little or no attention to 
single orders and giving all their time to filling 
contracts. 

Price quotations are little more than guesswork, 
as the consumer pays what he must. Figures per 
net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, are: 


Youghiogheny. Gas. «05. den ee ein stein $7.25@7.75 
Pittsburgh Steams... sen eee 7.00@7.50 
Ohio No! 82.0... sci scl ae 7.00@7.50 
Allegheny Valley: 1.20.2 mecstesmie eet 6.80@7.30 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 6.50@7.00 
All Slack... s.4.'7 ge eee eee 6.25@6.75 


Anthracite—The market is about as excited as 
bituminous, though Buffalo retailers are follow- 
ing the shippers in adhering to circular prices. 
The demand is far beyond the supply, but chiefly 
because the consumers are scared and are looking 
for $12 coal.. Standard shippers say there is no 
cause for alarm and that the consumers are as- 
sisting the independent jobbers in making fictitious 
prices. Teams wait all day at the local trestles 
and if the coal gives out before they are reached 
they go home for an earlier start next day. 

Independent jobbers are asking all sorts of 
premiums, often getting $4 above circular or any 
price they may ask. The regular quotations re- 
main to buyers in car lots, as follows: 


Gratesijit eee $5.85 Chestnut......7. $6.35 
Stover. sos 6.10 Pea... acer 5.00 
Egg 6.10 Buckwheat....... 3.50 


Prices are all f.o.b. cars, with 25c. per ton ad- 
ditional for delivery on board vessel. 

The Lake trade is without much change, ship- 
pers refusing to respond to local clamor and turn 
any more than the usual proportion into the city 
trade. It will be easier to meet that demand 
when the Lakes close. Shipments by Lake for the 
week were 73,575 net tons, of which 36,600 tons 
cleared for Duluth and Superior, 20,500 tons for 
Chicago and 12,850 tons for Milwaukee. Freight 
rates are fairly easy at $1 for slow Lake Michigan 
docks and 75@85c. for fast docks, Lake Superior 
still paying 30@40c. . 

Lake shipments for October were 327,785 tons, 
as against 521,171 tons during October last season. 
Present season to November, 2,269,946 tons, as 
against 3,383,246 tons to the same date last season. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Coal situation becoming serious. Great shortage 
of bituminous with advancing prices. Consumers 
anxious to stock up but deliveries much delayed. 
Dealers refuse to make contracts. 


The coal situation is becoming serious. The 
demand is very active as many consumers in an- 
ticipation of higher prices are anxious to lay in 
stocks. There is a great shortage of bituminous 
and deliveries both by rail and from the local 
yards are much delayed. Dealers refuse to make 
contracts with large consumers, including hotel 
and apartment-house managers on account of un- 
certainty in prices. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way has placed an embargo on interchange switch- 
ings at Toronto. 

Quotations are as follows with an upward ten- 
dency for bituminous: Retail anthracite egg, 
stove and nut, $8.50; grate, $8.25; pea, $7.50; 
bituminous steam, $8.50; slack, $7.50; domestic 
lump, $7.50; cannel, $8. Wholesale f.o.b. cars 
at destination bituminous three-quarter lump, $8; 
slack, $6.75; Pennsylvania smokeless run-of-mine, 
$7. Pocahontas smokeless is not in stock but 
can be ordered from the mine at $8, f.o.b. desti- 
nation. 


CLEVELAND 


Prices remain firm. State and Federal Govern- 
ment inspectors investigating conditions. Demur- 
rage charges to be increased. 

The prices of coal at the mine have been hover- 
ing around $5 for all grades and show no tendency 
to decline. In fact, one or two cold days would 
create a still more urgent demand which would 
make prices soar still higher. 

The state and Federal Government inspectors 
have been investigating the story that jobbers 
have been holding great. quantities of coal on 
track for speculation. They counted the cars 
in the Cleveland railroad yards and adjoining 
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‘storage tracks outside of city limits and found 
on the day of their investigation that there were 
460 cars of coal on hand; 70 of these had been 
ordered reconsigned out of town and 50 were 
for Lake trade, leaving only 340 cars for local 
consumption, the daily requirements being about 
700 cars. The daily receipts of coal for local 
consumption for the past week have only averaged 
125 cars on all railroads. The investigators are 
trying to blame the jobbers and coal dealers 
for holding up cars on which they only have to 
pay $1 per day demurrage. 

The City of Cleveland opened bids on Nov. 1 for 
approximately 45,000 tons slack for the water- 
works department for one year. They received 
only one bid, and that was from the Valley Camp 
Coal Co., who bid $3.50 per net ton, f.o.b. cars 
Cleveland. Last year the city only paid $1.67 a 
ton. The fact that only one concern submitted a 
bid was cited as an example of the condition of 
the coal trade. The city officials have not yet 
decided whether they will accept this bid. 

Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- Mine- 
quarter run Slack 
ics Ce eee Se) SEE SD 22955 S225 
Wambridges: .2.c6...... 5.75 Dado Cy) 
MICE Ba) a ee Sy hy 5.75 5.75 
No quotations can be made on _ Hocking, 


Youghiogheny, Pittsburgh, Pocahontas and Fair- 
mont. : 


DETROIT 


Growing scarcity of steam coal threatens sus- 
pension at some industrial plants. Domestic 
ary are also low. Lake movement much cur- 
ailed. 


Bituminous — Manufacturing establishments, 
which are not receiving coal under contract and 
have no facilities for maintaining a reserve supply, 
are facing the possibility of having to close in the 
near future. Even the municipal lighting plant 
here has only 10 days’ supply of fuel on hand. 

Bituminous coal of almost every description is 
being quoted at about $5.50 at the mines, regard- 
less of size or quality, while the demand from 
steam-coal users is urgent. Were it not that the 
weather continues rather mild, consumers of do- 
mestic coal would be in a serious predicament as 
retailers’ stocks are dwindling rapidly. They are 
making an effort to distribute the coal as far as 
possible by limiting deliveries. 


Anthracite—With little anthracite coming to 
Detroit and a strong demand, retail prices gener- 
ally remain at the figures fixed in September, 
$8.50 for stove and egg and $8.75 for chestnut. 
Premiums as high as $2 a ton are reported paid 
by dealers to supply requirements of their cus- 
tomers. Even some of the larger dealers are said 
to have very little stock remaining. 


Lake Trade—Inability to get coal delivered at 
loading docks is causing serious trouble for ship- 
pers in the Lake trade. Some of them are not 
able to obtain enough coal to bunker Lake steam- 
ers they are under contract to supply. Efforts 
of some of the freighters to obtain fuel at the 
head of Lake Superior have been met with a re- 
fusal from the dock managers as the supply on 
hand is already insufficient for the needs of the 
Northwest. Very few freighters are being loaded 
with coal for the upbound trip. 

The lessened movement of coal is apparent in 
the report of the St. Marys River canals for Oc- 
tober, showing 279,350 short tons of anthracite 
and 1,457,717 short tons of bituminous carried 
through those waterways, a decrease of 24,537 
tons of anthracite and 414,361 tons of bituminous, 
compared with September. In October, 1915, 260,- 
188 tons of anthracite and 1,643,283 tons of bi- 
tuminous moved through the canals, while 237,710 
tons of anthracite and 1,609,111 tons of bitumi- 
nous were handled in the same month of 1914. 


COLUMBUS 


Prices still soaring and car shortage is becom- 
ing more pronounced. Higher levels are freely 
predicted. 

The market continues to record higher levels 
and a continued scarcity of stocks, which has 
reached an alarming stage. With warm weather, 
such as has been prevailing, dealers have been 
able to keep their customers going, but fear is 
expressed when the first cold spell arrives. It 
is believed that considerable suffering will result, 
unless something is done to relieve the situation. 

Large steam consumers are making frantic efforts 
to pick up all free tonnage available in order to 
accumulate a slight surplus against an emergency ; 
some have only stocks for a few days and are 
operating from hand to mouth. Public utility con- 
cerns are short of stocks and widespread suffering 
might result from a still further curtailing of 
production. Railroads are taking a large tonnage 
for the movement of trains and in some instances 
have confiscated cargoes. 

Domestic trade is about in the same condition. 
Retail stocks are light and dealers are compelled 
to apportion their available supplies among many 
customers. Householders are making efforts to 
get in their winter supply but have not been very 
successful. Anthracite is scarce and prices are 
extremely high. Chestnut is selling at $10 in the 
local market. There is also quite a scarcity of 
Pocahontas and West Virginia splints. Hocking 
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grades are about as scarce as other varieties. 
Dealers in the smaller towns appear to be shorter 
of stocks than in the city. 

Lake trade is still attracting some attention 
and a considerable tonnage is going to the head 
of the Lakes; prices are stronger. Bottoms are 
searce and it is now practically impossible to 
charter vessels. The Toledo docks of the Hock- 
Bie aes handled 97,000 tons during the past 
week. 

Production is still further curtailed by lack 
of railroad equipment. Most of the Ohio dis- 
tricts are producing only about 50 per cent. of 
normal. There appears to be no immediate signs 
of relief in the car shortage. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ S370050 495. 005 ey 
Inch and a quarter...... 5.00 5.50 $5.00 
Three-quarter inch...... 5.00 5.50 5.00 
Nit sod ees eae tere 4.75 5.00 4.75 
Ld ON A Seen Soret Oe 4.75 5, OOS mete 
Ming Tittisccr eee oe 4.75 5.00 4.75 
Nut, pea and slack...... 4.75 5.00 4.75 
Coarse slack. acters 4.75 5.00 4.75 
CINCINNATI 


Panicky buying developing due to continued re- 
ports of car and labor shortage, and increasing 
consumption. Mild weather has kept down do- 
mestic demand. 


The possibility of an actual shortage of fuel, 
resulting in state and Federal investigations of 
the car shortage, has increased the nervousness 
of the market, as might have been expected. 
Some large steam consumers have gone direct to 
the mines, offering extravagant prices for coal 
for immediate delivery. The car shortage, coupled 
with heavy industrial and railroad fuel require- 
ments, continues to be the chief factor, the maxi- 
mum supply being around 50 per cent. and the 
minimum as low as 30 per cent. 

Continued mild weather has fortunately kept 
down the domestic demand on the dealers, but 
they are in the market in full force. Another 
factor which must be considered in this market 
is an increased gas rate, many consumers having 
said ie to take gas out of their furnaces and use 
coal. 


LOUISVILLE 


Condition in Kentucky fields becoming even 
more desperate, with sales sometimes on almost 
an auction basis. Balmy weather tending to 
postpone severest pinch. L. & N. tightens hold 
on its cars, 


A condition that is on the verge of desperation 
prevails in the Kentucky market, with consumers 
showing evidences of panic where they find it im- 
possible to replenish their stores. Continued 
warm weather has postponed the inevitable strin- 
gency in the domestic market, although prices 
threaten further advances and supplies of coal in 
dealers’ yards are extremely low. The Ohio River 
cannot be relied on for relief, the stages being 
on the decline at this time. A more drastic em- 
bargo by the Louisville & Nashville holds out 
hope for Kentucky consumers and industries on 
the company’s lines, although Northern consumers 
are protesting vehemently against this step. 

Prices are hardly in line anywhere, and al- 
though they are now the highest on record, are 
not believed to have reached the top. Eastern 
Kentucky sales f.o.b. the mines have been noted as 
high as $4.25 for block, $3.75 for round, $3.60 
for mine-run and $3.50 for nut and slack. West- 
ern Kentucky operators report sales of lump up 
to $3 a ton, or better, while there is no nut and 
slack or similar coals on the open market and 
contracts are not being covered. Two operators 
said they had standing orders to ship all the lump 
they had to Memphis dealers at $2.75, but are 
not shipping any, having found other buyers 
keen to pay $3 for the same coal. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Steam coal prices continue to advance, as the 
limited supply of free coal is feverishly bought 
up. Car supply around 50 per cent. of demand, 
which precludes increased production or movement. 


Prices on steam coal are making steady strides 
upward and will doubtless reach $5 per ton at 
the mines in a short while, in the event there is 
not a very material increase in the car supply. 
Much of the business booked during the past week 
was taken at $4 per ton. Inquiries were received 
from points in Indiana, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
other equally distant territory. 

The tonnage of free coal in this district is woe- 
fully inadequate and railroads and_ industrial 
plants are obliged to lend all possible assistance 
to secure sufficient equipment for the movement 
of enough of their contract coal to meet actual 
needs. Several of the larger companies have sub- 
mitted bids on the requirements of the New 
Orleans Railway and Light Co. for the next two 
years, which will approximate 375,000 tons, and 
awards will be made shortly. 

Some portions of the field report the car short- 
age aS more serious than a week ago; but 50 per 
cent. of the demand about correctly represents the 
supply. This necessarily compels half-time oper- 
ations at many of the mines. 
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; Coke : 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot furnace coke slightly higher, with spot 
foundry much higher. Average production some- 
what increased and demand very much increased. 


Coke has continued extremely scarce, and fur- 
nace coke for spot shipment is a shade higher 
than a week ago, having commanded $7.25@ 
7.75 in the past few days. Foundry coke for 
spot shipment has undergone a sharp advance, 
as it had lagged behind furnace coke in the 
advance, but now commands an unprecedentedly 
high premium over furnace. Sometimes there 
has been a large premium on account of shortage 
of box cars, but at present probably three car- 
loads out of four sold for spot shipment are in 
gondolas, the operators using their limited supplies 
of box cars for shipping on contract. Spot foun- 
dry coke has brought as high as $9.50 from 
dealers, or about $10 from consumers. 

In a general way the production of coke has 
not been curtailed but is perhaps a trifle heavier 
than a month or two ago. The demand is much 
greater, as the blast furnaces have been working 
particularly well and there is demand from 
outside points, such as the copper producers of the 
Northwest. 

Negotiations for furnace coke on contract are 
practically suspended. Approximately all the 
prospective production appears to be under con- 
tract already, but if operators have any surplus 
production beyond their present contracts, they 
would be indisposed to sell at the present time. 

The market is quotable as follows: Spot fur- 
nace, $7.25@7.75; contract, nominal, $4; spot 
foundry, $9@10; contract, $5@5.50, per net ton 
at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville regions in the 
week ended Oct. 28 at 430,331 tons, an increase 
of 32,235 tons, and shipments at 417,862 tons, an 
increase of 20,262 tons. 


Buffalo—The market continues strong at about 
former quotations, the continued shortage of cars 
being the chief cause of the high prices. Con- 
sumers have very little control of the situation 
and will have to pay asking prices as long as 
they can run at a profit. Jobbers quote 72-hr. 
Connellsville foundry and furnace at $10, high 
sulphur at $8.45 and stock at $7.40, per net ton, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 


Chicago—The coke market has exhibited slight- 
ly higher prices than last week. Byproduct ship- 
pers lack cars. Spot shipments of foundry size 
command premiums. Much higher prices are in 


ai 


prospect. Quotations per net ton, f.o.b. cars 
Chicago, are as follows: 
Gone sviVlGk oe cinis nlc edie asain wa ee - $9.00 to 9.25 
WTS COUT Y te aceteiecicie siche’s etkieie ctete é 9.00 to 9.25 
BY DrOduchelOUNGTYViye cs ceiciicet clsle ere 9.25 to 9.50 
Byproductydomestie® .. ose. «sles « 8.25 to 8.50 
CTA S PHOUSS wetate eit vice Ferditieneiiesetctenctara,s 6.50 to 6.75 
St. Louis—Coke advanced this week 50c. on 


byproduct, making it $5.75 on cars at St. Louis 
and 75¢c. on gas coke, making it $5 on cars de- 
livered. The demand for byproduct and gas is 
exceptionally strong locally on account of no 
anthracite or smokeless. 


Birmingham—The demand for furnace and 
foundry coke is stiff, with no material increase in 
production and movement. Sales of spot foundry 
have been made at $5.50 per ton ovens, and $5 
ovens is being quoted by one of the largest foun- 
dry-coke producers for contract business for first 
half of 1917. Furnace coke is bringing around 
$4 per ton ovens on spot business. All foreign 
business accepted is conditioned on supply of 
foreign equipment obtainable. 
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Middle Western 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Distress of coal users becoming more acute. 
Prices reaching new high levels. No improvement 
in car supply. Western production ranging about 
45% of normal output. Steam coals increasingly 
scarce. 


Frantic efforts are being made to relieve the 
coal shortage in the Western markets. Prices 
have now reached the same level as prevailed dur- 
ing the anthracite strike of 1902 and are averaging 
from $1 to $1,50 higher than last week. The situ- 
ation as a whole is without parallel, and the 
operators are unable to relieve the tremendous 
need for tonnage. Difference in size, quality and 
preparation is disregarded, and stiff bidding occurs 
whenever buyers hear of a carload of free coal. 
Quotations on spot coal are now made on an 
hourly basis. 

The demand for steam sizes is unprecedented, 
and out of all proportion to what usually obtains 
at this season of the year. The feverish buoyancy 
in these grades is accentuated by heavy contract 
demands. Very little smokeless coal is being 
offered for sale in the West, and it is understood 
that almost the entire output of the smokeless field 
is being shipped East. 

Stocks of coal are lower than in many years 
past throughout the Western country. Many re- 
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tailers having made contracts with the consumers 
last summer before the present advances are now 
making deliveries at an actual loss because of 
their failure to store coal when it could be 
obtained readily at much lower figures. 


CHICAGO 


Prices soar to new heights. 
creased. Many storage piles depleted. 
coals exceedingly scarce. 

The output of the Franklin County mines dur- 
ing the month of October was 1,090,000 tons, as 
against 989,263 tons for the same month in 1915. 
The average working time of these mines for seven 
months to Oct. 30 was 58%, but during October 
the Franklin County mines operated 75% of full 
working time. A contract was made this week 
by a Franklin County operator for 100,000 tons 
of No. 5 pea at $1 per ton, being an increase of 
25¢e. per ton over the price three months ago. 

All domestic sizes from the southern Illinois 
mines have advanced nearly 50c. per ton due to 
inadequate car supply. Screenings are averaging 
$2.75 per ton. As a matter of fact, there is very 
little Williamson or Franklin County free coal 
offered in Chicago, and the ability to give imme- 
diate shipment is the main factor. 

In central Illinois lump, egg and nut are averag- 
ing from $3 to $3.50 per ton, and even better. 
Shipments from the Springfield mines are being 
made to distant points where this coal has never 
been known before, and at fancy prices. The 
tendency is for further+ advances. 

The tremendous inerease along manufacturing 
and industrial lines accounts largely for this 
phase of the situation, which is intensified by lack 
of equipment at the mines to meet the steady 
influx of orders. 

All smokeless tonnage reaching the Chicago 
market is covered by contracts. Here and there 
a shipment is sold readily at a price of $5 to $5.50 
per ton. Retailers advanced the price of smoke- 
less coals over $1 per ton last week, but their 
storage piles sadly need replenishing. Hocking 
production is of little consequence in the Chicago 
market these days, and it is evidently being 
absorbed at home. Now and then a car of splint 
is offered, and sold quickly around the $5 mark. 
Little Kentucky coal is reaching Chicago, and 
is snapped up at around $5.20 to $5.50 per ton. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- 
lows, per net ton f.o.b. mines: 


Receipts not in- 
Eastern 


COAL AGE 


Steam sizes are snapped up daily before the 
shipper has a chance to say how many cars he 
has to offer and in many cases before a _ price 
is quoted. The car shortage conditions while 
better this week show no indication of improving 
in the immediate future. Continued restrictions 
on the movement of cars to Western and Northern 
roads are being sent out. 

In the prices that make up the local market 
report, exception must be made for a large ton- 
nage of Williamson-Franklin County and for some 
Mt. Olive and Stauntion domestic coal that is be- 
ing furnished their regular trade on the open 
market at a reasonable price, viz: Carterville 
and Franklin at $2.75 for the domestic sizes 
and $1.75 for Stauntion 3-in. lump and about $2.25 
to_ $2.50 for Mt. Olive 6-in. lump. 

The local market f.o.b. mine is about as fol- 


lows: 

Williamson 

& Frank- Mt. Staun- 
Bek lin Co. Olive ton Standard 
6-in. lump.. $3.25@3.75 $3.50 $3.00 $2.50@3.00 
6x3-in. egg. 3.25@3.75 3.50 3.00 2.50@3.00 
3x25. nut.s) oom >, 3.50 2.75) 2)25@2550 
No. 2nut.. 3.00 3.00) <2 eae 
No. Stites ea 2.75. oak 
No. 4nut.. 2.50 24), 3). 2 eee 
No:..5 nutees pees bas acs. eee 
Screenings.. 2.25@2.50 2.75 2.25 1.50@1.75 
2-1n: Jump.2) eee eee a. von meOOG 2225 
3-in, lump. eens 3,00 “Sseeeere 
Steam egg... seen 2.75 1.75@2,00 
Mine-run.... 2.50@2.75 ; 2.25 2.60@2.50 

Washed 

Noi sl eeaeeeestoreas5s) 3.50 ..:.° 2e50mee75 
Nov Zane 3.00@3.25 3.00 .... 2.00@2.25 
Noss eee PRP NOS I006 2.75 | 10%. Se 
No. 4228 Pero eO08 2.75). 225 See 
Nos 5.oenee 2.50@2.75 16) a re 


The Williamson and Franklin coals take a 
72%c. rate to St. Louis and the other grades a 
574ec. rate. 


KANSAS CITY 


Prices up and demand strong. Strike at the 
Oklahoma mines complicates the situation. 

Shipments of coal from the Arkansas Spadra 
field are coming in fairly prompt. There is a good 


Williamson & Spring- Green & 
Franklin Cos. field Carterville Chnton Knox Cos. 
Lump...ccese cee ceeeess ssc re $3:500@4,50 $2:75@4.000$3.50G 47008 $3..00@3..75 $3 00@2F75 
Steam. lamp)sie seco oe) nee Coe eee cee 2.35@ 2.507 eee 2.50@2.75 ~ 2-50G@2" 75 
22 and 3-in. LUMP iss oe ee gickeise Rie whe & Siem ele | pes Reeve "ons bos) an SG ao an o's hy oe 
Se UG 5. ae Seni cae: hake Onroks eae te eke SMe Mbaurosvers eae hot oo.c 052 2) ee enrrn ces Sy 
hry ae es ho Oa hal aimietee 6 2.75@4.50 2.75@3.75 3.50@4.00 2.75@3.25 3.00@3.25 
Br Ira eons rublin yop SaOWS cas oS 2.75@4.00 2.25@3500" eee 2.25@2.50 2.50 
Mo. Iiwaahedt.e mcaccr: Peer ee 3500@35752 "Se eee BUC AMOUR. sic. sco. i UR ae ee 
No.2 washed. ae enn ere 2215(0)3.50" 0 eee SePANG Sl 7) Sea ee es of, 
Nos imut i Ae deci Ce eae 2. 7T5@4. 50 6 ike cee, EEE Flos ce ane) 1 conn eee 
Wo. *2)atutt of) ajeniteraterte tetera -hoe RPA OWA lee Pee Pyne 1.0 stadia) iets een 
Mine-rinaeee oo one 2:50@2:75)  2::.40@2.150 ae 2.25@3.00 2.50@2 75 
Séreenings 24.8 -apeecei rar etes 2.25@3.00)  2.25@2750)) eeeeeeeeee 2.35@2.75: 2.25@2.75 
Saline & E. Ken- Pocah. & 
Harrisburg tucky W. Va. Smokl. 
Limp eee 2a Rrra oe eee $2.75@4.50 $3.25@4.75 $6.00 
2-1n: lump ieeeae Asien “oben ee B00@S525 nee dl BL, eye eee 
igen ea ee RELY 2.75@4.50 3.00@4.50 6.00 
Nut Joi crete oe on a eee 2.75@3.50 2. 75@ 4.50) io eee 
Nosh Uinut) age ete ae cate 2.75@4.50 -. 2.0 ee eee 
No:t2 nutter st eee ee eo: 2.25@3.00 034.244 ee eee 
Mine-run tess Jon cen cee ne ese 2250@)2575 0 a eee 5.25@5.50 
Screenings sear teenie ee 2:25@2.90 S53... clonal ee 
ST. LOUIS demand for domestic coal from this field and the 
A runaway market prevails on everything. SUPPly has been surprisingly good. The mine 


Equipment temporarily a trifle easier. Three 
dollars for Standard lump coal and $4 for Carter- 
ville, with Murphysboro Big Muddy at $5 breaks 
all records. Steam sizes unusually brisk. 


The past week has seen the wildest market that 
St. Louis has ever known. Shippers and jobbers 
became hysterical and brought about a condition 
that is not justified and which has seen no paral- 
lel in this section at any time in the past. 

While a serious car shortage prevails, the past 
week was not perhaps as bad as the previous 
week, yet prices went soaring. The demand for 
St. Louis proper is not as great as in the country 
and prices in St. Louis are not as high as on 
coal moving outside. 

A careful investigation developes the fact that 
the jobbing element is largely responsible for 
the prevailing high prices. Shortage of cars 
means a shortage of tonnage to contract consum- 
ers with the result that the jobbers offered to 
make up the shortage at higher than contract 
prices. This they did by offering a premium to 
the shippers, who held these contracts, thereby 
cutting down the tonnage available for delivery 
on contracts and creating an unusually brisk 
evall for spot coal. In one instance twenty cars 
of Collinsville 6-in. lump sold at $3 at the mine 
this week for a steam plant in St. Louis. 

As high as $4 at the mine is the record for 
Williamson and Franklin County lump; $3.75 is 
the top of the market, while consistent shippers 
are taking care of their regular trade on the 
open market at from $2.75 to $3. Murphysboro 
Big Muddy lump is quoted at $5 at the mines. 
At no time in years has high-grade coal sold 
for more than $4 delivered to the consumer in 
St. Louis and this week that price was obtained 
‘or the same grade of coal at the mine, 


price of this coal is $4.35; freight, $2.20, and 
retail price in Kansas City, $9. 

The mines in the Arkansas semi-anthracite field 
have had several small strikes, but this is clear- 
ing up now and coal shipments are not so slow. 
The mine price of this coal is $3.50, the freight, 
$2.10 and the retail price, $7.25. 
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General Statistics 
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MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 
The following is 


PULL 


a comparative statement of 
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Foreign Markets 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Coal—Oct. !9—The improvement in the avail- 
able coal supply reported last week has been 
maintained, and prices are consequently easing, 
although there is no great aiteration to report. 


Best: Welsh‘steam ..;, «.... »:<ssdeeee Nominal 

Best géconds...),,,.21..¢ 0. ... one ee Nominal 

S@condsi. s.r css he sibarartoe ace $10.80@ 11.04 
Best. dry-coals, 02... «0 oS eee 10.08@ 10. 20 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 10.80@ 11.04 
Seconds 0.005. 4.2. @.s.as Gee 9.60@ 9.84 
Best. Cardifi smalls; 2)... ace 7.20@ 7.32 
Cargo smalls 7.).0 0c. «cee ae 5.04@ 5 28 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, 
Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire 
descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, exclusive 
of wharfage. 


Freights—The freight market continues to be 
inactive. There is a great dearth of orders, and 
only a scarcity of available tonnage prevents a 
heavy fall. Rates rule about the same level as 
last reported. 

The freight market is quotable about as follows: 


Gibraltar...... $6.96 Port Said....... $14.40 

CNOBEyeiclic,< tre 15.60 Las Palmas..... 6. 36 
Naples........ 15.60 St. Vincent...... 7.20 
Alexandria..... 15.00 River Plate..... 6.96 


Exports—British exports for September and the 
9 months of the past two years were as follows: 


—September——. ——Nine Months——\ 


To 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Russia... 3,173. "Ucaeen 38,668 4,804 
Sweden.. 195,722 125,324 2,091,047 1,245,718 
Norway.. 224,461 189,111 2,096,675 1,793,216 
Denmark 291,764 160,933 2,522,950 1,784,176 
Nethrl... 174,996 132,461 1,329,239 945,036 
France... 1,687,755 1,711,364 13,224,756 13,288,646 
Portugal? 96,766 65,978 787 422 670,106 
Spain‘... 130,270 204,068 1,163,417 1,382,404 
Canary. . 25,283 26,183 388,213 345,714 
Italy..... 558,638 582,863 4,402,998 4,398,057 
Greece... 6,856 18,645 280,05 129,492 
Turkeys. pyen 4 eee 10,324 3,219 
Algeria... 91,738 45,994 726,326 568,915 
Portugal® 5,405 1,709 150,422 176,494 
Chile... -. 271 3,799 38,655 21,505 
Brags ce. 11,951 4,338 424,282 172,666 
Uruguay. 22,120 908 252,358 157,598 
Argentina 132,448 22,599 1,289,440 630,879 
Channel 

Taso 14,840 16,723 100,460 98,284 
Gibraltar 27,689 39,405 269,784 368,945 
Malta.... 5,927 6,430 114,494 48,651 
Egypt?... 136,000 48,262 1,080,435 595,389 
Aden®. 33 5,005 4 hae 110,889 9,643 
India.... 5,005 254 23,085 9,140 
Géylonr. 39 Bae, eens 2,960 38,730 25,726 
Miscell.... 37,860 33,869 459,089 368,954 
Coke.... 108,471 129,799 684,698 1,149,695 
Briquettes 

96,133 124,587 960,636 1,049,800 


Total... 4,096,637 3,698,566 35,059,537 31,442,872 
Bunker.. 1,064,967 1,062,707 10,722,894 9,820,906 

1 Includes Azores and Madeira. 2 Including 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And dependencies. * And 
Canaries. ® West Africa. 

Note—The figures in the above table do not include 
Admiralty and certain other shipments. 
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I. C. C. Decisions 
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SUUECUEECOUEERCDEEREOECREGUCUECCCREESEEECOSOCREEEREREOSCRSEEEOCRSCCOOERERERSOREREORUCEOCCREEEROOSECESOREEOT 
No. 8251, W. Harry Brown, vs. Vandalia Rail- 

rate Submitted Apr. 17, 1916. Decided Oct. 3, 
6. 


Rates charged by defendants for the transpor- 
tation of coal in carloads from the north switch 
connection of complainant’s track at Alicia mine, 
near Brownsville, Penn., with defendant Monon- 
gahela Railway Co.’s track to Ashtabula Harbor, 
Cleveland, Toledo, and Youngstown, Ohio, and 
Chicago and East St. Louis, IlL., 
prejudicial to the extent that they exceed the rates 
contemporaneously charged by defendants for the 
transportation of like shipments from the Bridge- 











found unduly | 


coal handled by 17 principal Middle Western port mine of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. to the 
carriers for the month of July, and the first seven same destinations. Discrimination ordered re- 
months of 1915 and 1916: moved. 
July— 7 Months 
1915 1916 1915 916 

Tilinoiei@entnal eerie. cs ke ele ws 550,237 630,269 3,996,140 5,054,118 
GC. & DOTA ieee sis cows alee obs 428,653 431,065 3,251,778 4,081,273 
C. BirGiQe Raia iss. wc eke 379,912 379,628 2,827,042 3,425,307 
Ci CCHS StabeeEtelietser i «ccs. ilyelas 374,728 343,256 2,739,257 3,011,497 
Vandalia snahimener ic. inc dae 340,926 360,949 2,715,349 2,982,672 
COMMS Sine g ish 08) Uo 505) ae 210,978 260,812 1,707,846 2,077,267 
C., & APR ee Fe co eke sete tees 134,567 148,867 1,043,810 1,390,525 
Wabash aeeeereee soos. io... coe Ceuke 114,298 72,837 869,380 896,769 
Stale TSMa Gis wiuvyareeee 2... le 132,701 113,893 834,083 835,908 
Southerntityvawercteee es ee tl ee alas 85,143 115,503 516,769 170,547 
BI OASRG Ween rey ssi. cack ke 74,522 47,649 547,996 418,747 
St: Le, Te & Beka 39,965 62,325 330,967 430,911 
Stine ORE pie ee. ss... eka aks 47,735 53,629 349,713 396,262 
Lig MaiRyaesiee 22,382 29,727 265,355 293,901 
Cole Lhyiraeteeees sec acay eke 55,396 64,166 368,612 424,187 
Gi Pir Sipe reer 6s Bis ewan 28,515 21,404 232,107 279,972 
C. & N. W. Ry... 26,541 24,908 232,229 294,994 
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What “Getting Together” Will] 


Recently I met a mine manager friend to whom about a year ago I recommended a live 
young fellow for mine storekeeper. I noticed an unusual cordialityinhis greeting, and when in 
reply to my‘‘What’s the good word!” he came back with “‘Get together,” I knew he had some- 
thing to tell me. What he had was so good that I want to pass it to the rest of the fraternity. 








Briefly it ran like this: 


The man who took charge of his storehouse was 
not the ordinary kind. It took him only a few 
days to discover that there was enough of certain 
materials and spare parts on hand to run that 
mine for years. Take the item of packing: He 
found three brands of the same general class and 
enough of each one to run the mine three years. 
Now every mine man knows that packing is apt to 
deteriorate with age, and nine years is a long time. 
There was no evidence to be found that the same 
packing salesman ever hit that place twice, for 
when a salesman of any commodity overstocks 
his buyer to that extent you can gamble that he 
isn’t figuring on coming back soon. Luckily, that 
type of salesman is growing extinct. 


Our storekeeper found the whole stock out of all 
proportion to requirements. There were dozens of 
certain size valves, good but seldom called for. 
Right on top of this an order came through the 
engineering department specifying a lot of new 
valves of certain sizes for a new spray system. My 
friend admitted that when the new storekeeper 
came and told him that if he would O.K. a slight 
change in the size of the main supply lines for the 
new system, he could save the purchase of all the 
new valves, and most of the line, he couldn’t be- 
lieve it. But it was done. 


Then the storekeeper told him that if he would call 
a meeting of the various foremen, master mechanics, 
boss carpenters and all concerned in the cost of 
that mine, to canvass the store stocks together once 
a month, he would save him still more. ‘That too 
was done. Material, as good as could be pur- 
chased new, was uncovered that nobody knew was 
on hand. It was put into service as fast as needed. 
The saving in a year’s time ran into thousands. 


That, however, was perhaps the least that was ac- 
complished as a result of this getting together on 
the part of the foremen. A better working spirit 
was brought about, departmental friction was elim- 
inated, committees of the workmen were formed to 
meet with the foremen at certain intervals to dis- 
cuss improvement of working conditions, and all 
that kind of thing. The Safety-First work, which had 
languished for want of real co-operative spirit, took 
on new life; and the First-Aid Corps of that mine 
took the prize at the next district contest. 


The storekeeper who the manager said was en- 
titled to credit for the ‘“‘Get-Together Spirit’’ has 
had two raises and is going to get a bigger job. As 
for the manager himself, he said he had been paid 
already in having a force that was pulling together. 
“But,” he added, ‘““My folks are watching the old 
mine run and Christmas is coming for all the gang.”’ 





OU MINE MANAGERS who get so much free advice—you wouldn't throw away a real honest-to- 
goodness dollar, would you? Certainly not; but many a perfectly good dollar is buried around your 
mine storehouse that ought to be in the company’s bank account. 


Don’t overlook the natural gregariousness of men as an avenue of quickening interest in operations and af- 
fording an outlet for the talent and genius that maybe is bottled up in some of your employees. 


Begin to have some meetings in your organization. Hold them regularly. Don’t wait till records are broken 
before you pass the cigars around. Lots of concerns are finding it pays big to hold departmental meetings 
almost daily, and these are getting results that could be achieved in no other way. 


Men like to air their ideas, and they like to get together in the spirit of work as well as in play. 


“Getting ’em together” will do for your concern. 


See what 
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AlHlandy Rope-Detaching Device 
By R. Z. VircGin* 


At one mine a man was dispensed with and a danger- 
ous job eliminated by having a tool made to uncouple the 
rope at the foot of an incline. The device is fastened 
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DEVICE AUTOMATICALLY RELEASES ROPE AT 
FOOT OF PLANE 


to the rear end of the trip. It pulls the pin, detaches 
the rope, and the trip runs onto the siding. 

The overhead knocker is placed at the point where 
the rope is to be attached to the loaded trips to make 
the return journey up the incline. 

& 
Gathering JExperience 
BYij) 53a 


Rufus R. Strohm recently had a small but vivid poem 
in Coal Age (Oct. 14, page 635) under the title “The 
Rolling Stone,” in which he gave his opinion in favor of 
the “stay-at-home” man as against the “vagabond.” No 
doubt there is much to be said in favor of the man who 
does not knock around, and the vagabond not infrequently 
turns out a worthless sort of workman. But does it 
not seem that there must be a line of action somewhere 
between these two extremes, which if followed, would be 
much to the advantage of the man who carried it out? 

The man who stavs at home, while he may gather the 
moss, only gathers it in proportion to his knowledge and 
ability ; : that is, if we accept the dictum that a man is 
paid for what he knows—in other words, his knowledge 
and experience. The pertinent question is then forced 
on our attention, to just what extent is a man’s knowledge 
and experience improved and expanded by staying always 
in one spot? It is obvious that he can only get to know 
the conditions in his particular mine and district. We 
have been told time and. again that mining knowledge 
is not to be gained from books, so. our stay-at-home 
friend has a poor chance, seemingly, of becoming a man 
of any except local experience. What chance has such 
a man to obtain or rise to a post in any other field, 
where his experience is nil and his knowledge even less? 
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Of course the argument against this is that the man 
does not need to leave his own district. But it camnot 
be guaranteed that he will there find work congenial 
to himself and a salve to his presumed ability. To 
take this standpoint would seem to be giving in to a 
narrow view of conditions. Moreover, the question arises 
as to whether the man’s district is expanding sufficiently 
fast to take care of the rising generation of miners that 
desire to make of themselves foremen or managers. 

Furthermore, it seems obvious also that where such a 
policy is in force, or being followed out literally, such 
a district must be far behind in the general progress 
of the mining industry. In all probability methods and 
machines are still in use there that have long ago been 
left behind or scrapped in the interests of economy or 
safety elsewhere. It is in such districts that the safety 
and the efficiency movements either fail to get a hold or 
get started only long after other districts have awakened 
to their possibilities. 

In effect this stay-at-homeness breeds a sort of con- 
tempt for outside practices, a self-sufficiency in conditions 
as they exist and a dislike of outside advice and help that 
is sometimes strongly expressed. Outside mining men come 
into such a district and are shown grandly round with 
much expressed pride in a state of matters about which 
in reality there is nothing to be proud. They are asked 
their opinion of all the wonderful things they have seen 
with a smirk of self- satisfaction which means, “Look how 
we do things here.” 

If the outside man has an axe of his own to grind, he 
swallows his disgust and praises what he has seen to 
the skies. But if he is honest to himself, he begins to 
tell his guides about some of the things that are better 
done elsewhere and thereby earns the undying hatred of 
the district. Like all such cases of ignorance, where 
knowledge is absent, comparison cannot be made from 
the stranger’s utterances, and so his statements stand 
condemned. This is by no means an unusual picture. 
Ask yourself why it is that some districts are progressive 
and open to receive and develop new ideas, while others 
present the opposite characteristics. 3G 

The rolling stone is probably the man with ideas and 
ambition above the average of his district. He is to 
some extent compelled to seek new and broader pastures, 
because he wishes to advance. He wants to know what 
other people are doing elsewhere; so for some years he 
travels from district to district and country to: country. 

Who can doubt but that by so doing he atquires a 
broader experience, a greater knowledge and: a :better 
ability to understand and manage. Most important of 
all he becomes alive to the.meaning of the word progress 
and realizes that merely standing still without any 
effort to alter conditions for the better does not mean 
coal production at its best, either for the employee or 
the employer. 

There is danger, of course, that the desire to wander 
may become a chronic condition, and it is doubtless to 
this state that Mr. Strohm refers. But+provided’ that 
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there is a limit set to wandering, it is not a bad way 
in which to acquire experience and knowledge that can 
later be capitalized. Doing so almost amounts to going 
through unconsciously what the universities and colleges 
prescribe as training for engineers, the winter months 
being spent in learning the theory of the profession and 
the summer months in the field, shifting from one district 
to another in order that the experience acquired may 
be broad. 
Finding Splinters in Fingers 


Those who have to practice “first aid” in mines and 
reduction works will probably find the following of great 
help: “Location in a busy clothing 
manufacturing district gave rise to 
the necessity for a simple method of 
‘determining the presence and location 
of foreign bodies, such as needles and 
splinters, in fingers,” says Dr. Roscoe 
H. Webb, in the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. “A piece of 
black woolen cloth 8 in. square was 
fastened to a piece of adhesive plaster 
of equal size, and in the center an 
oval opening was made measuring five- 
eighths by one-half inch. By placing 
this over an electric light supplhed 
with a reflector and placing the finger 
over the hole, excellent transillumina- — 
tion is obtained, and by making pres- 
sure with a pointed instrument over 
the suspected area, the object can be 
brought out more clearly. If the 
field is rendered bloodless while oper- 
ating, the finger may be placed over 
the opening and the object can be 
again accurately located. This device 
is simple, inexpensive and indestruct- 
ible. It is more easily adapted than 
pocket flashlights, ete., to the finger, 
and reduces to a minimum the num- 
ber of cases requiring rontgenograms. 
Daily use for the last six months by several workers in 
the accident room has proved its efficiency.” 


A Frogless Switch 
By Le Baron SmitrH* 

A frogless switch has been in service in the No. 1 shaft 
of the Morrisdale Coal Co. since October, 1914, and a brief 
description is herewith presented with the thought that it 
mnay be of interest to others. 

The switch is adapted particularly for use on main 
electric haulage roads, at partings which must be 
frequently traversed by mine locomotives. 

It is a well-known fact that much trouble is experienced 
at these points in the maintenance and upkeep of switches, 
using ordinary frogs, owing to the locomotive wheels 
becoming grooved at certain times to a depth, which while 
not justifying a change of wheels, often causes a broken 
frog or a derailment, entailing delay and expense. 

In the accompanying drawing it will be seen that the 
frog is replaced by a pivotal rail, arranged at the juncture 
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of the convergent rails of the main and branch tracks. 
This pivoted rail is connected by two bridle bars and a 
throw rod to the same switch lever which operates the 
latches. When the switch lever is thrown to one side, 
setting the latches for the branch track, the pivotal rail 
forms a part of the branch track, and when the switch is 
reversed for the main track, it becomes a part of the main 
track. The drawing shows it in the latter position. 

The pivotal, or swinging, rail section is fastened to an 
iron baseplate, having a depression in the center which 
allows room for the pivot hinge. Four short pieces of rail 
are bolted to the plate, one at each corner, their angle of 
convergence forming what would ordinarily be termed the 
angle of the frog. Each of these rail sections is drilled 
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CAST-IRON FROG PLATE . 


PARTING SWITCH WELL ADAPTED FOR USE ON ELECTRIC HAULAGE ROADS 


for fishplates, to connect with the abutting rails. The 
baseplate is also well spiked to the ties, making the whole 
solid.and, rigid. Small plates C are bolted to the base, 
to limit the throw of the swinging rail and insure its 
proper alignment with the connecting rails. ou 
This switch is located at the main parting near the 
bottom of the shaft, at the juncture of the loaded and 
empty tracks. It is always set for the loaded trips coming 
out, the brakemen on the empty trips opening and closing 
it as they go in. It has been in continuous operation for 
two years, with a daily average of 60 to 70 motor trips 
(about 1,300 cars) passing over it, has not cost one cent 
for repairs and has given perfect satisfaction. .The motor- 
men are much in favor of it, there being no jar or jumping 
of the locomotive in passing over it when the wheels are 
worn, as is the case in running over the ordinary frog. 
The switch, which is patented by W. R. Ross, track- 
man at the Morrisdale No. 1 shaft, has many points of 
merit, but unfortunately has never been brought before 
the mining fraternity, or received any publicity whatever. 
Consequently, it gives me considerable pleasure to offer 
this description for publication in the columns of Coal Age. 
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Mining in Northern Wyoming 


By M. F. Pevrier* 





SY NOPSIS—The coal of the Sheridan field is of 
recent geological origin. The deposits are numer- 
ous and thick, the coal being a black, lustrous sub- 
bituminous with low sulphur content, making an 
excellent domestic or boiler fuel. Shafts, slopes 
and drifts are employed in reaching the coal beds, 
and the panel system of mining 1s followed eaclu- 
swely. Because of tender roof, top coal must be 
left up. When this is done no timbering is re- 
quired. 





A radical difference exists between the coal regions of 
Wyoming and those of the Eastern states where bitumi- 
nous coal is found. The coal of the Sheridan field is of a 
more recent geological formation than that in the East, 
and the effects of age and pressure have not had an op- 
portunity to assert the same influence. In the Eastern 
coal fields the change from the lower grades to bituminous 
and anthracite has been gradually and uniformly accom- 
plished. In the Sheridan field the formation is so recent 
that only the sub-bituminous coal has been produced. 

The Sheridan field is known as the Tongue River group. 
It is located in the northern part of Wyoming near the 
Big Horn Mountains. The coal-bearing rocks have been 
divided into two parts called the upper and lower meas- 


The coal of the Sheridan district is classed as sub- 
bituminous and burns to a clean, white ash, making no 
clinkers or soot and containing only a trace of sulphur. 
With these properties it makes an admirable domestic 
fuel and is also a good steam producer. 

According to the United States Geological Survey there 
are 13 seams of coal in the Sheridan district, which ag- 
gregate in amount 140 ft. Individual beds range from 34 
ft. down to 5 ft. in thickness. The Monarch Coal Mining 
Co. has demonstrated by drilling with a diamond core 
drill on its property that there are four workable seams 
of coal above the waters of Tongue River, and three work- 
able beds below it. The Geological Survey states that the 
greatest quantity of coal that is contained in any single 
area of continuous coal-bearing rocks is found in the 
region of Wyoming, Montana and the Dakotas. 

Commercial mining began in this field in 1893, when 
approximately 50,000 tons of coal was produced. The 
rate of production has rapidly increased up to the present 
time and has now reached 1,250,000 tons yearly. The 
five principal coal companies in the field are operating 
five different mines, and one additional new mine has 
been opened by shaft in the center of the district. The 
five operating companies have a daily capacity at each 
mine that ranges from 1,600 to 2,500 tons and totals 
10,000 tons per day. I can safely predict from an exam- 





MONARCH TIPPLE AND SCREENING PLANT 


ures. The Carney seam is approximately the dividing 
line. The rocks are composed of soft shale and sand- 
stone alternately stratified. 

Chemical analyses show that the coals of the Sheridan 
district as a whole have higher heat value and are there- 
fore more efficient fuels than the best grades of lignites. 
These coals are distinctly black and have a luster, 
in this respect being unlike the lignites, which are more 
generally colored brown. Because of their general homo- 
geneous texture, blackness and high fuel value, they are 
easily distinguished from lignite. They are distinguished 
from bituminous coals chiefly on account of their high 
percentage of moisture and inability to withstand the 
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ination of their plants, equipment for mining and load- 


ing, that these companies could produce 3,000,000 tons 
per year if they had a market for their product. 
five companies at the present time employ approximately 
2,000 miners. 

Three varieties of mining—shaft, drift and slope—are 
represented in the district. Since the field has been in 
operation there never has been an explosion that has re- 
sulted fatally. The mines are practically dry and free 
from gas. The element of danger that must be guarded 
against is fire. After the pillars are drawn and the roof 
has fallen, the coal is liable to spontaneous combustion. 
To guard against this the mines are worked on the panel 
system, which enables the operator to close up immediately 
any portion of the mine which might be affected. 


The. 
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The most important seams are the Monarch, Carney 
and Dietz. All are less than 400 ft. above Tongue River. 
The thickest coal bed in the district is the “Monarch, 
which is mined on a large scale by the Monarch Coal Min- 
ing Co. at the town of Monarch, about 10 mi. northwest 
from the city of Sheridan. 

The Carney coal bed is exposed at only a few places, 
and these are in and north of the Tongue River Valley. 
This seam is being mined on the north side of Tongue 
River by the Carney Coal Co. The coal is hauled on a 
slight descending grade to the portal and thence on an 
incline to the tipple. 

The Dietz coal beds are in the Goose Creek Valley 
south of Tongue River. Of the three workable beds of 
the Dietz, Nos. 2 and 3 have received the most attention 
by the coal company. This coal is also mined locally to 
supply the ranchmen. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R.R. passes north- 
westerly through the center of the district, furnishing the 
mines with shipping facilities. The railroad company 
itself is by far the most important single customer for 
Sheridan coal and has been using it exclusively for 
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chines. This is furnished by synchronous motor-genera- 
tor sets that are wound for 250 volts. The generators 
are driven by direct-connected synchronous motors wound 
for 2,300 volts. 

The cost of power to the consumer is reasonable, the 
power company charging a flat rate of le. per kw.-hr. 
for all-current consumed, plus $1 per hp. per month for 
a maximum demand or ready-to-serve charge. The maxi- 
mum demand varies at each property from 300 to. 600 hp. 
per month. ‘The use of central-station power is not only 
economical, but makes for higher efficiency. The central- 
station employees are experts in their line, thus assuring 
reliable operation and a guarantee of continuous service. 


THE PANEL System Is UNIVERSAL 


The panel system of mining is employed throughout 
the entire field. The main drift and slope entries are 
driven double and triple. ‘The side panel entries are 
mostly double and driven 12 ft. wide on 45-ft. centers, 
leaving 33 ft. of pillar between entries. The rooms 
are usually driven 22 ft. wide and 250 ft. long, leaving 
an 18-ft. pillar between rooms. The entries are well 





A 15-TON LOCOMOTIVE PULLING 


engine fuel on the Sheridan division between Alliance, 
Neb., and Billings, Mont. 

The present market is confined to Nebraska, the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, Montana, North Dakota, and as 
far west as Idaho and Washington. 

Power for the operation of the different mines in the 
district is furnished by the Sheridan County Electric 
Light and Power Co. The mines at first generated their 
own energy for operating the haulage motors and mining 
machines, but reports and estimates of engineers as to 
the cost of generating power showed an economy in mine 
operation in favor of a central station and purchased 
power. In order to be able to serve the mines and other 
commercial enterprises in Sheridan, the power company 
erected a 2,500-kw. generating station at the Acme Coal 
Co.’s property. 

At the power company’s plant, three-phase 60-cycle 
2,300-volt current is generated. This is stepped up and 
transmitted over a pole transmission line to the different 
mines and delivered at 3,300 volts.. The current used for 
each property passes through 600-kv.-a. oil-cooled trans- 
formers, stepping the voltage down to 2,300. Direct 
current is used for the haulage motors and mining ma- 


380 CARS OF MONARCH COAL 


protected with barrier pillars that insure against the pos- 
sibility of a squeeze or creep. 

The practice in mining the coal in the thick Monarch 
seam is to mine out 10 to 12 ft. when advancing in the 
first operation. After the panel entries and rooms are 
driven up the required distance, a start is made at the 
coal face of each and the pillars and remaining top coal 
that is considered merchantable are drawn completely as 
far back as the barrier pillar that is left to protect the 
main haulage entries. 

Throughout the district the custom prevails of leaving 
a portion of the coal as roof. This is designated as top 
coal, and varies greatly in’ thickness, ranging from 10 
to 12 ft. in the Monarch seam and from 6 to 7 ft. in the 
Carney and Dietz seams. The top coal makes an excel- 
lent roof and requires no timbering. ‘The roof imme- 
diately above the coal is composed of a frail, black slate 
that could not be supported without leaving the top coal. 

The largest producing mine of the district is the Mon- 
arch, owned and operated by the Monarch Coal Mining Co. 
The mine is opened by drift in the Monarch seam, which 
is 34 ft. thick. This seam is the thickest bituminous coal 
bed mined in this country. The company at the present 
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time is opening a new mine in the Monarch seam on the 
east side of its property and will soon take out coal. 

The coal measures dip to the southwest approximately 
2 per cent. The main drift is opened in the bluffs on the 
south side of Tongue River. The panel system of mining 
is employed throughout. The coal is transported from 
the different partings to the tipple by Jeffrey electric lo- 
comotives, and all the coal is undercut with Goodman 
chain breast mining machines. Owing to the thickness 
of the bed each machine can undercut 500 tons daily. 

Monarch coal is prepared by the latest improved shaker 
screens, which are housed in a modern steel tipple. The 
coal is all loaded by Mineera box-car loaders, thus insuring 
the minimum amount of breakage. 

The town of Monarch is one of the handsomest mining 
towns in the West. It is well laid out along the west 
bank of the Tongue River. The houses are all substan- 
tially built, with attractive gardens and clean streets. The 
present population is about 1,000. 

The Carney Coal Co. is one of the largest operators in 
the field and opened up, the Carney seam in 1904, on 
the north bank of Tongue River. Modern equipment for 
mining, haulage and loading has been installed on the 
south side of the river. The mining town of Carney is 
well laid out and has a population of 800. 

The Kooi Coal Co. was established in 1907. A slope 
mine was opened in the Monarch seam southward from 
the outcrop. The mine is equipped with electric haulage 
and mining machines, one of the chief features being a 
large 20-ton Goodman locomotive that is used to trans- 
port the coal from the inside of the mine to the tipple. 
The town of Kooi is well located and attractive, and has 
a population of 500. 


Mines LocateD BETWEEN KOoOI AND SHERIDAN 


The New Acme Coal Co. was established in 1911. A 
drift mine was opened on the north side of Tongue River. 
A modern steel tipple has been installed, also machinery 
for haulage and mining purposes. The underground 
workings are operated on the panel system. 

The town of New Acme is well laid out, with modern 
dwellings and attractive gardens. The streets are clean 
and make a pleasing sight on entering the village. The 
population is approximately. 500. 

The mine of the Sheridan Coal Co. is located at Dietz, 
the oldest mining community in the district. This com- 
pany commenced to operate in 1897 and is mining what 
is known as the Dietz Nos. 2 and 3 seams, which measure 
from 10 to 14 ft. in thickness. The present operations 
are confined to these two beds. The mine is a slope ex- 
tending 350 ft. at an angle of 20 deg. From the foot of 
this slope the mine workings extend on practically a level 
plain. The mine is equipped with electrical haulage and 
mining machines. 

In the early days the town of Dietz was a large camp 
and had a population of over 1,200, but at the present 
time the population has decreased to approximately 500. 

The Model Coal Co. operates the only mine in the dis- 
trict that is opened by a shaft. The hoisting shaft was 
‘sunk in 1912, but up to the present time no attempt has 
been made to sink either an air or an escape shaft. Under 
these conditions ‘the law prohibits the working of more 
than 20 men. This reduces the daily output to approxi- 
mately 175 tons per day. The company controls only a 
small acreage. 
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The companies in the field have all aided in raising 
school standards, the teachers having been very successful 
in teaching English to the children of foreign miners. 
There are a number of lodges and local organizations 
at each camp. Among these are baseball teams, brass 
bands and tennis clubs. Other amusements that are pro- 
vided are moving pictures, pool and reading rooms. 

Sheridan is the largest city in Wyoming and is located 
on the northeast corner of the district near the Big Horn 
Mountains. It commands the wholesale and general 
trade for a radius of 100 mi. The present population is 
about 13,000. 
large stores and six National and state banks with deposits 
of over three million dollars. It has excellent schools and 
churches, many miles of street improvements, and an 
electric street railway which serves all sections of the 
city. In addition this affords convenient transportation 
to the United States military post at Fort McKenzie, and 
also to the mining camps of Dietz, New Acme, Carney and 
Monarch. 

Miners’ Bronchitis in England 

Dr. J. S. Haldane, who is director of the research 
laboratory instituted by the Yorkshire (England) coal 
owners at Doncaster, stated at a meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Mining Engineers that the death rate from phthisis 
among coal-mine workers was not only much lower than 
in nearly all other occupations, but was even lower than 
in the exceptionally healthy occupation of farm laborer, 
despite the fact that the latter breathed pure air, was 
more isolated from other persons and therefore less ex- 
posed to the risks of contagion. 

The low death rate from lung diseases among colliers 
up to the age of 55 is almost entirely due to their rela- 
tive immunity from phthisis. This immunity existed in 
1850 just as now. Above the age of 55 the colliers’ 
increased death rate from bronchitis in old age begins 
to tell heavily, and their general death rate probably 
goes up correspondingly. 

Coal dust certainly does not kill germs, nevertheless 
the medical man has come to regard it as a preventive 
of phthisis. There are in the lungs what are known 
as “housemaid” cells, because they remove “foreign 
bodies” such as tubercle bacilli. Just as the housemaid 
keeps a dwelling clean so these cells continually operate 
to rid the lungs of the foreign bodies that enter with the 
air breathed. Now these,cells are probably stimulated 
to action by the presence of coal dust, and in ridding the 
lungs of the harmless dust they also remove bacilli that 
are not so harmless. 

So coal dust, while dangerous in explosions, may in 
moderation be a source of safety to colliers. Town 
dwellers and smokers may also take comfort to themselves 
with the thought that in introducing smoke particles into 
their lungs they are educating the lung epithelium to 
deal with the really harmful “foreign bodies.” 

Whatever may be the cause of the excessive bronchitis 
among old colliers, the evidence does not now bear out 
the theory that it arises from excessive dust inhalation. 
Nor is there any evidence to show that the excessive 
bronchitis of old coal-mine workers is due to exposure to 
changes of temperature. Miners do not appear to take 
harm in this way, and in other occupations. associated 
with exposure there is no excess of bronchitis among 
young or old. 
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By H. 8. GEISMER* 





SYNOPSIS—Thirty men are believed to have 
been killed in an explosion of the mine of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. near Birmingham, 
Ala., six of them dying from physical violence and 
the rest from afterdamp. Apparently the sprink- 
lers served to prevent the spread of the explosion 
and thus mitigated its violence. 
a 
An explosion occurred at the Bessie mine of the Sloss- 
Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., near Birmingham, Ala., 
Saturday morning, Nov. 4, 1916, at 2:45 a.m. In this 
disaster probably 30 men lost their lives. 
Up to 1 p.m. on Monday, Nov. 6, 28 bodies had been 
recovered, but that night the long-sought dead bodies of 


Co., from Mulga, Ala., were at work on the ground. Before 
the arrival of these men the bodies of two men had been 
recovered on the main slope a little above the fourth 
right heading. They were horribly mutilated, showing 
that the men had met instant death from the force of 
the explosion. 

The helmetmen went to work immediately and by 6 
a.m. Sunday morning had penetrated down to the four- 
teenth right entry, recovering 14 bodies as they went. 
It was found that the air just ahead of the helmetmen 
was practically an explosive mixture, and it was decided 
to abandon work with the helmet crews until the ventila- 
tion could be brought down to the fourteenth right entry. 
Of the 16 bodies recovered up to that time all but seven 
had been found close to the main slope, and all had trav- 





TRACK LEADING FROM TIPPLE DOWN INTO THE BESSIE MINE 


John Giles and Sam Taylor were found on the slope air 
course near the fifth heading. At the time of the ex- 
plosion 38 were at work in the mine, and only eight 
escaped with their lives. Of the dead, six apparently 
were killed by the force of the explosion while the others 
lost their lives because of afterdamp. 

News of the explosion traveled quickly, and by 8 a.m. 
Saturday morning the four helmet crews of the Republic 
Tron and Steel Co., five helmet crews of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. and one of the Woodward Iron 
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engineer, Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., 
Birmingham, Ala. ‘' : 


eled some distance from their working places. Seven men 
had been at work in the eleventh left on a slope that is 
being driven through a fault. Some of these men met 
death from the force of the explosion. 

Sunday night the helmet crews again resumed their 
search for bodies. in the advanced workings and by noon 
of Monday 12 more bodies had been recovered. All these 
were found close to the main slope, several of them being 
in the air course by which that slope is paralleled. At 
ene point on the main, slope near the eighteenth left the 
bodies of two men who had been at work on the, heading 
were found, and lying on top of them was the body of a 
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third man who had evidently stumbled over their dead 
bodies and then expired. 

The rescue crews were probably handled with more 
efficiency following this explosion than at any other that 
has occurred in the state. They worked in crews of five 
and kept in touch with each other by means of a life 
line 1,000 ft. long. At all times five to twelve men were 
kept in reserve to replace anyone who might be overcome, 
but not once during the work was it found necessary to 
send back a signal of distress. Assisting the regular hel- 
met crews mentioned above were a number of men who 
had received rescue training and are now in the employ 
of companies without such apparatus. These men, be- 
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ing on mining machines in headings, with the exception 
of the two firebosses and a few of the day workers. 
John Drake, one of the firebosses, was in No. 4 room 
on the eighth right heading when the explosion occurred 
and was able to walk out of the mine following the ex- 
plosion. In passing the seventh right he met four other 
men who had been in that heading, but whose lights had 
been extinguished by the blast. They all managed to 
reach daylight through an abandoned slant about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the right of the present main slope. 
John Shell, the other fireboss, was in the ninth left 
when the explosion occurred, and he with two other men 
walked across the main slope into the right air course. 





AN UNSUCCESSFUL ATTEMPT WAS MADE TO REVIVE ONE OF THE MEN CAUGHT IN THE EXPLOSION 


cause of their knowledge of mine-rescue apparatus, proved 
to be exceedingly helpful. 

Bessie mine is on the Mary Lee seam, which pitches at 
this point about 8 per cent. and is 11 ft. thick. The mine 
has a main slope with an airway on either side. This 
main slope is a little over a mile in length, and there 
are 19 right and 18 left headings driven from it. The 
longest entries on the right are about three-quarters of 
a mile in length and on the left about one-half mile. 

The force of the explosion destroyed the brattices in 
nearly all the cross-entries for a distance of about 600 
ft. from the main slope. In the eleventh left heading 
practically all the brattices were blown down. 

The company employs two firebosses on each shift, 
and. the nightshift firebosses at work in the mine at the 
time of the explosion both came out alive. They were 
working their way down the main slope marking up the 
headings for the day crew which was to follow, when the 
explosion occurred. All the men in the mine were work- 


They remained near a leaky air line until they were res- 
cued by the helmetmen nearly 15 hr. later. 

The explosion did little damage to the inside of the 
mine and did not injure either of the two mine fans. It 
only blew away the explosion doors. Canvas was almost 
immediately used to replace these, and the mine fans were 
kept running continuously. 

The list of the men whose bodies have been recoy- 
ered is as follows: 


White—Client Hubbard, married, four children; Otis Glover, 
married, two children; Raymond Raney, single; Dave Bray, 
married, three children; Fred Sharpe, pumper, single; Lonnie 
Gray, single; Martin Jones, single; Glenn Woods, pumper, 
married, one child. 

Colored—Dave Wilburn, Toilet Fearson, Will Caldwell, 
John Dumas, George Brown, Amos James, Will Latimer, John 
Robinson, Joe Robinson, John Giles, Sam Taylor, Will Dob- 
bins, Will Stallings, Monroe Clark, Leroy Pearson, Paul Rob- 
inson, Tom Elias, Dura Davis, Charles Brown, Will Moore. 


News of the explosion was immediately telephoned to 
Birmingham, and all the officials of the Sloss-Sheffield 
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Steel and Iron Co., as well as those of other large oper- 
ating companies of the district, rushed to the scene in 
automobiles. 

In consultation with J. C. Maben, Jr., vice-president 
and general manager of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Co., and Jones Moore, general superintendent of 
mines of the company, were John Meagher, general super- 
intendent of coal mines of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Co., Frank Morris, general superintendent of 
coal mines for the Republic Iron and Steel Co., CG. H. 
Nesbitt, chief mine inspector of the State of Alabama, 
and K. B. Sutton, in charge of the Birmingham Rescue 
Station of the United States Bureau of Mines. Earl 
Butler, chief engineer of the Republic Iron and Steel Co., 
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Rate and Imspection Books 
for Mine Foremen 


By H. iby. EASTON® 


Coal Age has provided a means of presenting ideas of 
practical value to individuals and companies engaged in 
mining, preparing and marketing coal. Many excellent 
mechanical devices have been illustrated, and a great 
number of “kinks” and short cuts have been presented 
in the pages of the magazine. Numerous record books 
and coal-office efficiency plans are in use, some of which 
are of high merit and should prove of widespread value 
if presented to Coal Age readers. It is with a view of 





RESCUEMEN BRINGING ONE OF THE UNFORTUNATE VICTIMS OF THE EXPLOSION TO THE SURFACE 


had charge of the helmetmen of his company, and J. W. 
Groves conducted the work of those of the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co. 

Dr. Routledge, of the United States Bureau of Mines 
at Pittsburgh, arrived in Birmingham Monday morning 
and immediately went to the scene of the explosion. The 
officials of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co. ex- 
tended every courtesy to all newspaper men and gave out 
all information to the press as soon as they received it. 
_ Bessie mine has a modern sprinkling system designed 
to eliminate the possibility of a dust explosion. A sys- 
tem of inspection to guard against gas explosions’ has 
always been in force. Gas is often encountered in the 
mine, but the men work with open lights. An assistant 
state mine inspector had made an examination of the 
mine just a week before the explosion. Such inspections 
are made once every 90 days. 


encouraging other contributions along this line that two 
record books will now be described. 

Both these books are copied from those used by the 
Stonega Coke and Coal Co., and I wish to give that com- 
pany full credit, as I claim nothing new. Only minor 
changes, to meet local requirements, have been made. As 
these books have proved useful to some, they may meet 
the needs of others. 

The mine rate book is bound in a cardboard cover and 
opens in the usual manner. It is 4x7 in. 
leaves which are divided as shown in Fig. 1. 

Each mine foreman takes his book to the payroll clerk 
every evening after the day’s run is over. The clerk then 
has the correct rate before him to go with the tonnage 
which he takes from the weighman’s bulletin. Enough 


and has 32 


*General superintendent, Federal Coal Co., Straight Creek, 
ty. 
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space is allowed under “Check Number” to note the work- 
ing place if so desired. ‘In case no air machines are in 
use, this line could be omitted in each division. The 
“Hxtra” space is used for slate, water or other. difficulties 
encountered where a certain extra rate per ton is allowed 
the miner. 

The mine foreman’s inspection book has perforated 
sheets which are torn out and filed in the superintendent’s 
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FIG. 2. PAGE FROM MINE FOREMAN’S INSPECTION 


BOOK 


office each day. Carbon paper is used, and a copy of 
each daily report is kept in the book. The book itself is 
filed when full, so as to be certain that a complete record 
is kept in case any of the torn-out sheets should be lost. 
The book is 484x81% in., is bound in heavy cardboard and 
opens endwise. Fig. 2 shows a sample page. 
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Two spaces are provided for “Check Numbers,” since 
two men may be working in one place, each running his 
own number.. The “Time Inspected” column gives a 
check on where thé foreman is each hour of the day. This 
column is used to denote the working place. A separate 
column might well be provided to show where each man 
works. 

The inside cover of the inspection book carries printed 
instructions for the mine foreman, as follows: 


NOTICE 

1. It is the first duty of each mine foreman to see that all 
men in his employ are working under safe conditions. 

2. All mine foremen will be held strictly responsible for 
any accidents which may occur in their mine. 

3. The form contained in this book must be filled out each 
day during the mine foreman’s regular rounds, and the con- 
dition of each working place must be noted while mine fore- 
man is in said working place, and must not be filled out from 
memory, after mine foreman returns to his office, or is in some 
other part of the mine. 

4. In case the mine foreman notifies miner to set props, 
or cross-timbers, or take down roof slate, he must mark the 
location of such props or cross-timbers or slate to be taken 
down, on the roof with chalk. In case of his failure to indi- 
cate props or cross-timbers or loose slate in this manner, and 
an accident results, it will be considered that he did not 
notify miner of the condition of his roof. 

5. In case mine foreman discovers roof conditions in any 
working place which he considers immediately dangerous, it 
shall be his duty to see that this roof is taken down or tim- 
bered, or in the process of being timbered, or taken down, 
before he leaves such working place. In case mine foreman 
instructs miner to take down slate, or timber roof, and upon 
his next visit miner has not taken down or timbered this roof, 
it shall be the duty of the mine foreman to see that this 
working place is immediately timbered or slate taken down, 
and the miner penalized, either by fine or lay off, for not com- 
plying with instructions. Any circumstance of this kind 
should be written up in full on the back of this report. 

6. Each column of this report must be filled out for each 
working place—that is, “Check Number,” “Time Inspected.” 
If miner is experienced an “x” must be put under the word 


“Yes.” If miner is not experienced, an “x’? must be put under 
the word “No.” The same form of check to apply to “Props 
on Hand,” “Miner Notified To Take Down Roof Slate” and 


“Condition of Roof.” If miner is notified to set props, the 
number of props must be given. In case miner is notified to 
Set cross-timbers, it should be indicated by the number, fol- 
lowed by a cross. If miner is not notified to set props or 
cross-timbers, this column may be left blank. 


7. This form shall be torn from the book each night and 
handed in at the pay-roll office with the time book. 


All the instructions given above must be closely and 


conscientiously followed by the mine foremen. 

A Good Safety Record in West Virginia—A correspondent 
writes that at the Modoc and Wenonah mines of the Turkey 
Gap Coal and Coke Co., Dott, Mercer County; W. Va., there 
has been but one life lost in eleven years. The man killed 
was a motorman. The mine force has increased till it now 
employs about 100 miners. Its tonnage is about 25,000 tons 
per month. All this coal is shortwall mined, including the 
pillar work. D. H. Frazier, the superintendent, says that 
little attention is given to safety-first work, but that the 
Success in avoiding fatalities is due to ideal conditions inside 
and his able foremen, R. O. Mahoney and J. L. Perdue. 

To Determine with Utmost Accuracy the Ash Content and 
heating value of a quantity of delivered coal would require 
the burning of the entire quantity, and special apparatus ar- 
ranged to measure the total heat liberated, or would require 
crushing the whole quantity, and reducing it by an elaborate 
scheme of successive crushings, mixings and fractional selec- 
tions to portions weighing approximately 1 gram, the min- 
ute quantity which the chemist requires for each determina- 
tion. Hither of these procedures is obviously impracticable if 
the coal is to be used for the production of heat and power. 
The method actually employed is to select portions from all 
parts of a consignment or delivery of coal and to systemati- 
cally reduce the gross sample, obtained by mixing these por- 
tions, to quantities that the chemist requires for making ash. 
determinations or that can be burned conveniently in the 
calorimeter, an apparatus for determining the heating value. 
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By Cart Scnorzt 





SY NOPSIS—The author urges that without co- 
operation between mining units and between labor 
and capital it is impossible for that industry. to do 
its duty to the public, for the energy which should 
be expended in development and research will be 
wasted in competition and senseless strife. He 
urges that the European conflict ended, a strenuous 
industrial war will immediately ensue. For this 
we need to prepare by immediate codperation, 
despite the fact that just at present we do not 
experience the disastrous effect of our competitive 
conditions. 





The radical changes that have recently taken place in 
the nation’s industrial affairs cause us to halt and won- 
der. Even the most casual observer will agree that unless 
we exercise the utmost care we cannot continue to progress 
in a manner which will befit this nation so well endowed 
by Nature and protected by Providence. 

The violent flucutations in our industrial affairs em- 
phasize the need of a controlling power such as is at 
present not fully established in this country, and there 
is a call for the development of a new force the nature 
of which is not yet fully known and that where known is 
generally misunderstood—Codperation. 

Less than two years ago the mining industry in gen- 
eral was at its lowest ebb—many mines were closed down 
in the metalliferous districts. Only the higher-grade 
properties with strong financial backing were producing, 
many of them at a loss. There was continued and com- 
mendable effort to obtain better returns, more by improve- 
ments in milling and smelting, than by tackling the main 
economic question. But lack of funds too often hampered 
the mine operator. Indeed, he was a courageous man who 
would put up his good money with the limited chances 
for returns. 

Just like a bolt out of a clear sky, the European War 
came upon us, and for a moment business was completely 
paralyzed; but as quickly as shipping was restored, the 
products of our factories and mills needful for warfare 
came into demand, and we began to enjoy a prosperity 
which started somewhat slowly at first but gradually has 
spread over the entire country. Wages in the munition 
factories mounted, and other industries in the same 
locality had to keep pace or lose their employees. Fur- 
naces and mills long idle were started and mines were 
reopened. 

The coal-mining industry recovered last, there being 
a large surplus of capacity, but the last month has seen 
a change in the situation, which is a complete surprise to 
those who have been struggling under an ever-increasing 
load with no relief in sight. Our foodstuffs have ad- 
vanced in price, and our farms have become profitable. 





*Presidential address entitled “Codperation, the Basis of 
Safety, Efficiency and Conservation, in the Use of National 
Mineral Resources,” delivered at the banquet of the National 
pes Pe hpch aga held at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Il., Nov. 


+President, American Mining Congress, and president, Rock 
Island Coal Mining Co., 139 West Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 


 privations. 


The ingenuity and skill of our manufacturers organized 
forces and built plants quickly for the production of the 
commodities so badly wanted by the warring nations. Our 
bankers made possible the sale of these products by clever 
manipulation of credits. 

This country was placed in an enviable position, not 
through any efforts of its own people, but because of the 
misfortune of many others. It is a grave question where 
we would be today if this war had not occurred, and we 
must ask ourselves, What will we do when it ends? The 
ideas of the political parties are so similar that we can 
no longer deceive ourselves by hoping that party changes 
will aid us in securing the assistance we need. 

The old cry that foreign countries need our foodstuffs, 
and that we can always find a ready and willing market 
for our agricultural products abroad, is no longer true. 
Though its men are in the trenches Germany, even with- 
out food from us, has been able to subsist—no doubt with 
But we cannot expect that after the war 
we shall be able to sell Germany as much as we could be- 
fore the war occurred, nor shall we receive from her the 
same prices; for that country has learned how to exist 
without imports. As the result of the cost of the war 
Germany will not have much money to expend in pur- 
chases from foreign countries. Furthermore, this will be 
true also as regard other nations. We, in the meantime, 
have become a manufacturing nation and must have 
markets for our factory output and our farm products. 

The American Mining Congress was urged to hold this 
meeting in Chicago because of the central location of that 
city. If our attendance is small, it is due to pressure of 
business preventing our members from leaving their work. 
We can only regret their absence because the need for 
work to secure a better economic condition has not ceased, 
although present conditions abroad have temporarily re- 
lieved the situation which obtained before the war. 


Our Customers WiLL Soon Be CoMPETITORS 


Those who are now our best customers will sooner or 
later become our competitors, well seasoned by war ex- 
perience, with an efficiency born of hardship, with an 
economy instructed by poverty, and with an endurance 
and courage unheard of before in the annals of the world’s 
history. We may well quote the text of a most excellent 
sermon recently delivered by that great orator Bishop 
Du Moulin, in which he described the effects of the war on 
the spiritual side. It is necessary to say to our industries 
as also to our spirits, “Ye must be born again.” 

When Robert Owen began his efforts to establish the 
first codperative settlement, he was regarded as eccentric ; 
but the success of the New Lanark Colony is too well 
known for us to think so now. Other codperative colonies 
have suffered failure for reasons easily understood, and 
it has been clearly established that men cannot cooperate 
successfully if the sole tie is selfish gain. The line be- 
tween codperation and monopoly must be maintained, just 
as socialism cannot be merged with democracy. 

This foreword may seem uncalled for on an occasion of 
this kind, but to one who for three years as the head of 
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this congress has made many calls to which there was no 
response, it seems to be entirely pertinent. While some 
progress has been made, much has been left undone, and 
more active codperation will be required among the min- 
ing men of the country. It might be well at this time to 
review briefly the purposes of the congress. 

Sarety Is PARAMOUNT 

Safety is and always should be the first aim. Closer 
codperation between the Government, employer and work- 
er must be secured if this aim is to be accomplished. 
In time of greatest activity, safety is regarded less seri- 
ously than during slack times. The miner may say, “Ill 
load another car before I set the prop as instructed,” but 
it may never be set by him because the rock which he 
should have supported may bury him before he makes it 
secure. 

The foreman may conclude time is too valuable for him 
to stop and change a rope. He decides to wait until 
Sunday, but on Saturday the cage falls to the bottom and 
several working days are lost instead of those few hours 
which would have been consumed in making the needed 
repairs. It is our aim to aid in the elimination of such 
accidents. So also are we interested in the losses re- 
sulting from the disputes between capital and labor. 
The workers may have a slight difference with the em- 
ployers on wages or employment conditions. The discus- 
sion which should be conducted without passion becomes 
heated. Past differences, which would have been forgot- 
ten, are revived and hatred develops between parties that 
should be loyal to each other. The workers do not realize 
that the success of their employer is needful if they are 
to be assured of a full dinner pail and the other comforts 
of life. The employer forgets that a satisfied employee 
is an asset and that his business success is measured by 
the number of men he can employ. Each side fights re- 
lentlesly against its own interest, not knowing where that 
interest really lies. Each blindly follows a route laid out 
by leaders who have selfish aims in mind and who do not 
work for the good of the majority. Codperation in the 
true sense would avoid such needless and useless troubles. 
In the days of the guilds, it was the employers and work- 
ers of one industry combined against all other industries. 
Why not now mine operators and mine workers seeking 
for the advantage of the mining industry? Their success 
depends on the good fortunes of one another, and if they 
seek a common end, efficient operation will surely follow. 


OTHER AIMS OF THE CONGRESS 


But this is not all the American Mining Congress can 
do. It was active in the establishment of the Bureau of 
Mines, and it is interested in having this bureau maintain 
the high standard with which it started in its career. 
Much work, moreover, yet remains to be done if other 
much needed legislation is to be obtained. Our public- 
land question still needs solution; our mining laws re- 
quire revision; our mining development is suffering for 
want of a proper stimulation through the protection of 
investors ; the authority of the Federal Trade Commission 
needs expansion; the right of corporations to codperate 
in useful endeavor calls for legislative affirmation, and 
the Alaskan mineral wealth awaits impatiently for laws 
under which it may be developed. 

In the coal industry there is special need for codperative 
work which must have the sanction of the Government 
instead of the distrust with which the efforts of the in- 
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dustry are now met. Codperative selling methods are 
essential. Codperative work alone can solve such prob- 
lems as how to coke Western coals and convert them 
into smokeless fuels. 

By codperation only can we succeed in the manufacture 
of byproducts, such as dyestuffs and ammonia, and there 
are thousands of other products which discovered would 
develop industries that are now unknown to us. Instead 
of interfering with the mining industry or preventing its 


healthy development, the Government must aid in such 


a program. Nothing would do more to stabilize business 
than such an attitude. A constructive policy will influence 
the use of capital in such enterprises, and only abuse of 
power or monopolistic tendencies should be discouraged 
and prevented. 

A mine owner acting alone can never get the best pos- 
sible results. An interchange of opinions, an elimination 
of waste and an avoidance of duplication in selling ex- 
penses, such as can only be secured by codperation, will 
benefit the country more than a competition in which 
each company or district does its little best acting on its 
own narrow initiative. 


Lapsor LEGISLATION Is IMPORTANT 


Labor and the legislation affecting it is uppermost in 
the minds of our people. The recent railway legislation 
has perhaps brought to our attention the need for some 
influence which will regulate these matters. The sym- 
pathy of the public is naturally with the laboring man. 
Jt is not best that this sympathetic feeling shall carry 
public sentiment too far, because capital can only pay 
labor out of its earnings. For years the American Mining 
Congress has discussed this important matter. 

Unquestionably employers have often taken advantage 
of their men, but with the increasing strength of labor 
unions, it is the workers who have now taken advantage 
of the situation. There must be a middle ground on 
which we can stand and defend our actions, and it has 
been the good fortune of the congress during the last 
several years to solve some of the problems which could 
not be disposed of by those directly concerned in them. 
Just as wars destroy lives so strikes and lockouts are de- 
structive to our resources. They are so absolutely out of 
place that provisions for heavy punishment to those re- 
sponsible should be inflicted. While it may be proper 
for workers to obtain the best pay possible under existing 
conditions, once wage contracts are concluded the workers 
should aid employers in reaping the richest harvest pos- 
sible. They should do this so that they may be justified 
in asking for further increases thereafter. At present 
the miners, having signed a contract, frequently seek to ~ 
make operation under the agreement as unsatisfactory. 
and unprofitable as they can. Leaders of both capital 
and labor should not seek their own glory, but the inter- 
ests of their clients. 

In the immediate future the members of the congress 
will be so much occupied in taking care of their business, 
that they will be apt to overlook the needs of the time 
coming when, if the proper precautions are not taken, 
there will be no business to tend. The old-adage runs, 
“In time of peace prepare for war.” We need to write 
it, “In time of war prepare for peace,” for the peace of 
Europe will bring upon us competitive conditions against 
which, with our lack of industrial harmony, we shall be 
ill-fitted to cope. 
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By J. G. HaAntin* 





SY NOPSIS—This plant employs five primary jigs 
and one rewashing jig. The output of the mine is 
now 1,600 tons per day, but an anticipated in- 
crease would bring this to 2,000 tons. All the coal 
from this mine is made into coke. Washing reduces 
its ash content approximately 8 per cent. 





The Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., of Birmingham, 
Ala., has recently put into operation a new 200-ton-per- 
hour coal-washing plant at its Flat Top mine. Some 
changes in the original construction and machinery instal- 
lations have been made, but it is the intention in this ar- 
ticle to describe the operation of equipment as at present 
installed. The bins, tanks and retaining walls are of re- 
inforced concrete, the jig building of steel, while the 
elevator and drag, supports and framing, are of wood- 
preserver-treated timber. 

The mine at this place is a single slope opening, with 
a daily output of 1,600 tons and a contemplated daily 
output of 2,000 tons, per single shift. It has been regu- 





GENERAL VIEW OF THE COAL-WASHING 


larly operated for 16 years. Since the coal is mined with 
convict labor, this requires a minimum of shutdowns and 
mechanical interference with steady operation. The out- 
put is used in the manufacture of blast-furnace coke, a 
low ash percentage being desired. Fifty per cent. of the 
output is coked in beehive ovens adjoining the mine, and 
the remainder shipped to similar plants at other locations. 

A chemical laboratory is maintained and five times 
daily the washer operator is furnished with an ash analy- 
sis of the washed coal, enabling him to keep closely in 
touch with the results of his labor. The maintenance of 
chemical laboratories at all coal-washing plants of the 





*Construction engineer, Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., 
Flat Top, Al- 


company has been found to reduce materially the waste 
of coal in the refuse and the amount of ash content in 
the washed product. 

The run-of-mine coal after crushing and before deliv- 
ery to the washing plant contains an average of 18.55 per 
cent. ash. The combined washed and rewashed product 
has an average of 9.5 to 9.7 per cent. ash content, with a 
variable loss of coal in refuse of between 3 and 5 per 
cent. Previously to delivery to the washing plant the 
coal is crushed and passed through screens having 114- 
in. perforations. 

The plant in general consists of duplicate 200-ton-per- 
hour raw coal elevators discharging to a steel flight con- 
veyor, over a 1,000-ton concrete storage bin; the coal is 
distributed in the bin, from which it is taken by a 28-in. 
belt conveyor, located underneath, and again elevated to a 
conveyor over the jig feed bin. Or else the steel flight 
conveyor carries the coal across the storage bin to a second 
steel flight conveyor extending over the jig feed bin, 
where it is distributed to the six hoppers of the feed bin, 
one hopper for each jig. The coal has a gravity flow from 


PLANT 


the bin hoppers to the jigs in metal troughs. Its move- 
ment is slightly accelerated by small streams of water. 

The washed coal is sluiced directly to a large concrete 
settling tank. The refuse from the kettles of the first 
compartment is conducted to a smaller settling tank, and 
refuse from the second compartment together with the 
hutch product of both compartments is led to a settling 
tank located just back of the jig feed bin. From here 
it is reélevated to one of the six main jigs, which is used 
only for rewashing. This jig has both compartments 
equipped with rotary refuse valves instead of slate kettles, 
and makes a close separation of coal and refuse. A spe- 
cific gravity of 1.45 is used as a basis of separation at 
this plant. The rewashed coal is conveyed by a sluice to 
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the settling tank for washed coal. The refuse from the 
first compartment goes to the final refuse settling tank, 
and the material from the hutches of both compartments 
together with the refuse from the second compartment, is 
collected in a third settling tank for boiler use. 
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chain are used, a light and heavy malleable chain and a 
heavy bushed steel roller chain. 

The six main jigs are of the double-compartment type, 6 
ft. 4 in. long and 6 ft. 2 in. wide (overall screen meas- 
The first compartment 
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RAW COAL STORAGE BIN 





LAYOUT OF TIPPLE AND WASHERY 


The rewashing plant originally installed consisted of 
two small feldspar rewashing jigs. This equipment was 
inadequate, and one of the main jigs was provided with 
a separate elevator feed and is used most satisfactorily 
for this work. 

The washed coal is elevated from the settling tank 
by duplicate elevators with self-draining buckets, discharg- 
ing to a steel flight conveyor over a %00-ton concrete 
storage bin. The bin has parallel railroad tracks be- 
neath for coke-oven larry loading. Steel chutes are pro- 
vided at one end for shipment by rail. All machinery 
and pumps are steam driven, necessitating much shafting 
and many manila rope and chain drives. Two types of 


has a depth of 15 in., the second only 12 in. They are 
built up of 34-in. and 1-in. cast-iron plates and also have 
cast-iron overflow plates. Each compartment has two 
plungers, one on either side of the screen casing. These 
make 95 strokes 114 in. longper minute each. The plungers 
have eight 4-in. pressure valves, allowing the excess water 
to return beneath the plungers on the upward stroke. ‘The 
screen plates, 14 in. in thickness, have 7g-in. perforations, 
giving 51 sq.in. of water area per square foot of plate. The 
frames are built up of 5-in. “T” and channel shapes. Both 
compartments are equipped with two 16-in. slate kettles 
and 3-in. adjustable draw pipes, also 2-in. hutch valves 
at the lowest points of the jig box for drawing off fines. 





SIDE VIEW OF 


THE WASHERY AND BINS 
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NEAR VIEW, SHOWING SOME OF THE CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Shafting and eccentrics are placed beneath the jigroom 
floor level, four eccentrics being employed to each com- 
partment. This arrangement allows ample space for 
closely watching the jig action, and for repairs. 

A No. 12 centrifugal pump supplies the jigs with water 
through a 16-in. pipe extending the length of the jigroom 
and located 7 ft. above the jig-screen level. From this 
pipe a 4-in. supply line to both plunger boxes of the first 
compartment is provided and a 214-in. pipe leads to both 
plunger boxes of the second compartment. The water is 
introduced into the plunger boxes below the lowest point 
of travel of the plunger. 

The water from the settling tanks passes through a 
series of concrete tanks on its return to the cistern of the 
circulating pump. These intermediate tanks are six in 
number. The fines that are precipitated from the water 
are drawn off and pumped into the main settling tank 
with the washed coal by a No. 8 centrifugal pump. 

As previously stated, one of the main jigs is now used as 
a rewash jig. This is equipped with rotary refuse valves 
extending across the entire width of the screen surface. 
The plates have 1-in. BeMEpTRUONE, with approximately 
the same water area as those with ;°,-in. perforations. 

The duplicate primary and eee y raw-coal elevators 
are similar in construction, having heavy timber framing 
and interchangeable machinery. They have a capacity of 
200 tons per hour at a speed of 80 ft. per min. They are 
of the continuous bucket type, with bushed roller, steel 
link chain. These elevators are incased on the back with 
steel plates, insuring the return to the foot pit of all spilled 
. coal. 

The three steel flight conveyors over the coal bins are 
equipped with bushed roller, steel link chains, the different 
parts being interchangeable. They are driven at a speed 
of 50 ft. per min. The 28-in. belt conveyor has 8S. A. 
ball-bearing carriers and return rollers. All sluiceways 
are of wood construction lined with steel plates. The 
middle-product, boiler-coal and refuse elevators are simi- 


lar in construction, having interchangeable machinery, 
perforated buckets and steel link chains. All elevator 
head gears and pinions throughout the plant are of cast 
steel, while the head sprockets are of semi-cast steel. The 
plant was under construction for a period extending over 
three years, much of the delay being occasioned by diffi- 
culties in obtaining suitable foundations and delayed 
material deliveries. 
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Put It Into Your Work 


By J. R. ALLARDYCE 
Written expressly for ‘Coal Age” 
Put character into your work, 
Even in the depths of the mines; 
And out of the effort will come, 
By a purpose and process divine, 
The will to do better, the power 
To achieve in a loftier line. 


Put character into your work, 
In trifles that make for the pace, 
Into the pick and the sledge, 
Or the drill driving home in the face— 
It’s the small things that call for the man, 
The big things belong to the race. 


Put character into your work— 

You owe it to self and to duty, 
In the task for the hand that is gloved, 

Or the fist that is horny and sooty ; 
Reactive a soul will result 

That the gods will acclaim for its beauty. 


Put character into your work 

With patience, with pleasure and zest; 
Approval, though tardy, will come 

Through stretches of well-earned rest; 
And a man that is strong to his part 

Will emerge from the flame of the test. 
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General Labor Review generally obtained in District No. 2. The union has been 


in the anthracite region the principal event to be recorded 
is the return to work of the miners at the Lackawanna colliery 
of the Temple Coal Co., Olyphant, Penn. The men had been on 
strike for some weeks to compel some of the mine workers 
to pay their dues to the union. The strikers on Sunday, Oct. 
12, voted to start back to work on the day following. A 
similar button strike that took place at the New Boston 
colliery at Mahanoy City lasted, however, for only four days, 
after which the 500 men and boys who were out returned to 
work. 

On Nov. 9 the miners at the Primrose colliery of the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. at Jeansville went out on strike because one 
ef the workmen brought a wheelbarrow into the mine to aid 
in the handling of his coal. His fellow employees were 
opposed to any such radical and undesirable innovation. 


Would Work 12-Hr. Day To Get 12-Hr. Pay 


There have been some companies in the northern part of 
the anthracite region, along the Wyoming Valley, who have 
been working their engineers, fan runners and pump runners 
12 hr. a day and paying them for a day and a half. This 
long day has been the rule for years and the old innovation, 
made by the establishment of the 8-hr. day, was that the men 
instead of being paid the established rate for an 8-hr. day 
received 50 per cent. more. The companies have somewhat 
generally readjusted matters, so that these 12-hr. men can 
work 8 hr.; but the men who found the longer day not in any 
way fatiguing are extremely dissatisfied and object to the 
change as it lowers their earnings. It is not likely that their 
plea for a 12-hr. day will be heeded nor will their rate of 
wage be raised. Even the clerks in the office now work 8 hr., 
and the companies will hardly be disposed to permit long 
hours to continue, seeing that public opinion is so strongly 
against it. The companies do not want to pay for the over- 
time unnecessarily and then be blamed by the public because 
they permit it. 

It appears that the arrangement which John P. White is 
willing to make with the mine workers who paid out money 
without authority and were suspended, is to recognize them 
under another number and charter. The locals desire their 
old charter made of force, and they demand that their books 
be returned. At a conference held on Nov. 10 at the Schuylkill 
county court house no decision was reached, and the suit of 
the locals against the union may be pressed after all. 


Big Prices Make Miners Want Higher Wages 


The high prices at which all bituminous coal that has not 
been long contracted for is sold has made the miners in central 
Pennsylvania disposed to find fault with the spring contract. 
At Philipsburg, which happens to be in Center County, but is 
really bound up in the Clearfield coal district just across the 
Moshannon Creek, the miners want an increase of 25c. on the 
ton. The smaller companies, which have no long-time con- 
tracts and may shut down as soon as business gets bad, are 
quite willing, naturally, to grant all that is asked. Those who 
have to sell all or most of their coal under old contracts, and 
who do not want trouble in reducing wages or bankruptcy in 
maintaining them after the business flurry is over, are 
strongly opposed to letting the miners break a contract only 
just signed. 

The miners claim that they are paying from a third to a 
half more for food and clothing than they paid when the scale 
of 75c. a ton was signed. But contracts are not subject to 
such considerations, or the operators would be entitled to 
break them as soon as living prices fell or the price of coal 
could not be maintained. The miners are equally interested 
with the operators in the sanctity of contracts. . They will 
suffer with them if a change of conditions is going henceforth 
to be regarded as permitting a modification of a bond signed 
only a few months before and having still about 18 months to 
run. 

At Expedit, in Indiana County, it appears that the Italians 
for the most part were disposed to make demands of the 
Vintondale Coal Co., while the Hungarians were content with 
the conditions existing. Apparently certain Italians were 
evicted for their actions. The miners demanded the right to 
have a checkweighman and the same prices for their labor as 


endeavoring to keep men away from 
Expedit and Twin Rocks. 

Somerset County labor troubles are still about the same. 
The Listie and Hooversville mines are making slight gains, 
and so are the two workings of the Consolidation Coal Co. that 
have been having trouble. There has been an enthusiastic 
meeting at Frostburg, Md., where Vice-President Frank J. 
Hayes addressed the miners and laid claim for the union for 
the increases given District 16 during the present year. It is 
true that increases have been made there, partly to balance 
union increases elsewhere, but the major part of the liberality 
shown the men is due to the enlightened policy of the com- 
panies and to a desire to invite miners into the region. 
District No. 16 covers Maryland and the Meyersdale region of 
Pennsylvania. 


Vintondale, Bracken, 


President Farrington Is Placed on Grill 


On Nov. 9 the impeachment charges against Frank L. 
Farrington, president of the Illinois District of the United 
Mine Workers of America, began at Peoria with 16 state 
officers and nearly 400 delegates present. As will be recalled, 
Frank Farrington is accused of using the miners’ organization 
for political purposes and with accepting money for political 
work on behalf. of Frank Smith, of Dwight, Ill, who was 
candidate for governor on the Republican ticket. This is said 
to be the first time a convention has been called to hear 
impeachment charges against an officer of the union. 

In Oklahoma the strike was settled Saturday, Nov. 11. The 
operators granted all the concessions asked. These were 
embodied in clauses 4 and 6. All the Oklahoma mines started 
to work on Monday, Nov. 13, and it is now hoped that there 
will be no further troubles till the contract ends on Mar. 
S05. 1918s 

The operators felt it was a poor time to fight union labor 
even though their cause was good, and though they had no 
little support among the more reasonable mine workers and 
the more honorable of their leaders. The best of the men, who 
were least disposed to quibble about clauses 4 and 6 and for 
whom these clauses were not in any way written, were among 
the first to leave when the mines shut down. Had the strike 
lasted another week or ten days, doubtless two-thirds of the 
Oklahoma miners would have emigrated to the surrounding 
producing territory, where labor is searce and much in 
demand. The mine operators thought it best to settle before 
they lost all their men. As it is many drifted away, and it 
will be at least a week before anything like a full quota of 
the working force is available. 


The Big Election Takes Place on Dee. 12 


The election of 
Workers of America will take place on the second Tuesday 
in December, which is Dec. 12. The officers will assume office 
on Apr. 1, 1917, and serve for two years. All members in good 
standing in all branches of the organization on Dec. 1 will be 
entitled to vote. The presidential nominees are John P. White, 
the present incumbent of the office, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
John H. Walker, Danville, Ill. There is only one nominee for 
vice-president, the present incumbent, Frank J. Hayes, Collins- 
ville, Ill. For secretary-treasurer, William Green, Coshocton, 
Ohio, who now holds the office, is pitted against J. L. Sims, of 
Linton, Ind. 

There are eleven candidates for the auditing and credential 
committee, of whom only three can be elected. Seven men 
want to act as tellers, with three to be chosen. Bight persons 
have to be elected as delegates to the American Federation of 
Labor, and 88 have presented themselves. They are mostly 
well-known men and include all the present and proposed 
incumbents of the presidency, vice-presidency and secretary- 
ship, also John Mitchell, Spring Valley, Ill.; Frank Farrington, 
Streator, Ill.; John Moore, Columbus, Ohio; Alex Howat, 
Pittsburg, Kan.; John T. Dempsey, Scranton, Penn.; Thomas 
Kennedy, Hazleton, Penn.; G. W. Savage, Columbus, Ohio; John 
R. Lawson, Denver, Colo.; Philip Murray, Pittsburgh, Penn.; 
W. D. Van Horn, Terre Haute, Ind.; William Mitch, Terre 
Haute, Ind., Thomas Haggerty, Reynoldsville, Penn.; James 
Morgan, Cheyenne, Wyo.; William Houston, Terre Haute, Ind.; 
Charles Batley, Charleston, W. Va.; Frank Ledvinka, Bridge- 
port, Ohio; Robert Gaffney, Bay City, Mich., and lesser lights. 
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The Late Lewis M. Jomes 


Lewis Meredith Jones, a mining engineer in the employ 
of the Bureau of Mines, died Oct. 20, 1916, while leading 
a mine-rescue crew at an explosion in Mine No. 7% of 
the Jamison Coal and Coke Co., at Barrackville, W. Va. 
His death came as a great shock to his fellow employees 
of the bureau and to his scores of friends throughout 
the mining world. 

Mr. Jones was a man of sterling qualities, clean living, 
patient, modest and courageous. Although a compara- 
tively young man, he had accomplished important work 
in forwarding the nation-wide safety campaign. 

It was while engaged in leading a mine-rescue crew 
that Mr. Jones lost his life. It was the noblest impulse 
that can possess a man that impelled him to voluntarily 
take charge of the rescue crew in the absence of the 
regularly trained man for this work; for, by his past 





LEWIS MEREDITH JONES 


experience and training, his knowledge of mines and 
mining, he felt that he was the best fitted to do so and, 
therefore, with his usual sense of duty first, he accepted 
the task with promptness, with the result that he died in 
an effort to save others. 

Mr. Jones was born in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1883, and 
received his mining engineering education at the Ohio 
State University and the Columbia School of Mines, 
from which latter institution he graduated in 1908. He 
entered the service of the Federal Government early in 
1909, his first work being that of testing mine safety 
lamps and mine-rescue apparatus, and rescue and in- 
vestigative work at some dozen mine fires and mine explo- 
sions. These investigations gave to him a_ valuable 
experience in the coal fields of Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Oklahoma, Alabama and Colorado. For a short 
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time he was, successively, in charge of the mine-rescue 
work of the United States Bureau of Mines at Knoxville, 
Tenn., and McAlester, Okla. In July, 1910, he was as- 
signed as general assistant to the chief mining engineer, 
George S. Rice, and was placed in charge of the experi- 
mental mine of the Bureau of Mines at Bruceton, Penn. 
It was here that his tireless, conscientious and capable 
work bore fruit which will prove invaluable to the min- 
ing industry of the country. 

By his efforts, under the direction of the chief mining 
engineer, facts were brought forth at the experimental 
mine that will prove beneficial to the industry in the 
years to come. It was established in the experiments which 
he personally conducted that coal-dust explosions could be 
limited in their scope by the use of rock-dust curtains and 
hike devices for extinguishing flame. Moreover, these ex- 
periments served to exhibit and prove to visiting mining 
men in a striking way the power and malignity of pow- 
dered coal as an agent in coal-mine explosions. 

Notwithstanding that his time was always fully occu- 
pied, he was ever ready and willing to answer calls to 
mine disasters whenever his services were required. The 
following editorial, entitled “The Good Death,’ and 
copied from the Pittsburgh Gazette Times is.a fitting 
tribute to such a man as he was: 


If one could choose the circumstance of his taking off, he 
might elect to die as did Lewis M. Jones—in striving to save 
the lives of others. In fact, active duty with him was acute 
danger. When he and his crew were summoned, there was 
little assurance that they would return. Theirs it was in the 
service of the Bureau of Mines to plunge into the dark work- 
ings filled with noxious gases, to rescue miners overcome. 
Most frequently they brought forth only dead bodies, but the 
chance that a living man might be just ahead added zest to 
their work. 

It was the lure of such a prospect that ended the life of 
L. M. Jones. He hoped to find some one alive and went too 
far ahead in the gaseous workings with such a hope in view. 
Foolhardy he may have been in this instance, but it was the 
noblest of impulses that prompted him. One can die but once, 
and death that comes of an effort to save our fellowman is a 
good death. On the scroll of heroes the name of Lewis M. 
Jones will be emblazoned. 

The Bureau of Mines has done a work of stupendous im- 
portance in lessening the perils of the mining industry. It 
has done much in rescuing men from mines made death holes 
by explosions and fires, and it is going to do more in the 
future. Such men as our dead hero have made the bureau 
what it is today. The country cannot afford to lose men 
like Lewis M. Jones. 
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Tenth Chicago Cement Show at Coliseum, Feb. 7 to 15, 1917. 
Secretary, B. F. Smith, 210 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


Illinois Mining Institute will hold its fall meeting Nov. 25, 
1916, at Springfield, Ill. Secretary, Martin Bolt, Springfield, 111. 


The Brownsville, Penn., Mining Institute will hold meetings 
on the first and third Friday of each month at 7:30 p.m. Sec- 
retary, G. E. Daugherty, South Brownsville, Penn. 


Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its winter meeting on 
Dec. 8 and 9, 1916, at Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Secre- 
tary, Ivan P. Tashof, 437 21st St., S. E., Washington, DG 


The American Concrete Institute will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 8-10, 1917. Secre- 
tary, Harold D. Hynds, 1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its 
winter meeting at Denver, Colo., in the Convention Hall of the 
Albany Hotel, Jan. 22-24, 1917, beginning at 10 a.m. Secretary, 
F, W. Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 


The Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its annual 
meeting on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Dec. 6, 7 and 
8, 1916, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn. The annual 
dinner of the Institute will be held on the evening of Dec. 6. 
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Mime Laws’ 


By A. J. Moorsurapt 





SY NOPSIS—Legislatures should seek the scien- 
tific advice of commissions when passing thetr 
mining decrees, for the law makers have neither 
the time nor the experience requisite to decide on 
the merits of provisions for the protection of 
mines. A national commission should cooperate 
with the state commissions, so that uniformity of 
legislation may be secured. 





During the past 20 years of its evolution the coal- 
mining industry, both in its electrical and mechanical 
development, has kept well apace with the economic ad- 
vancement made by the other industries of the nation. 
Not only are the more modern mines thoroughly equipped 
with automatic and other devices such as will insure 
the greatest economy in production, but they are also 
well fitted for the conservation of life and property. 

The thoughtful operators—and there are many of 
them—do not give closest consideration to lowering the 
cost per ton of the coal produced. They pay more atten- 
tion to conserving the life of the mine. As the wrecks 
of many coal workings plainly testify, this preparation 
for the future was too often neglected in the past. At 
all uptodate mines plans are prepared which if carefully 
followed will bring the greatest total income on the 
investment. 

Mines so conducted, and in addition equipped with 
injury-preventing and life-saving devices, not only lessen 
the anxieties of the executive officers and the local super- 
vising forces, but give the owners of the property the 
most reliable security against loss of invested capital. 


OPERATORS AND MInErs BotH Oppose New Laws 


It is altogether too true that everywhere the best of 
rules and regulations have had to be forced on operators 
and mine workers alike. Both employers and employees 
vigorously oppose any legislation which the other party 
independently seeks. The operators and mine workers 
of Illinois, up to and including the year 1909, were not 
an exception to this rule. 

If we had a single government to the laws of which 
all were alike subject, there would, no doubt, have been 
less contention; and the opposition shown to many meas- 
ures that were offered for enactment would have been 
far less strenuous. There are few new bills and amend- 
ments to existing laws that do not entail additional 
expense in the operation of the mines. Such enactments, 
therefore, widen the gulf between the operating costs of 
competing states. As a result many beneficial measures 
are opposed for economic reasons only, and the coal- 
mining industry as a whole suffers from the fact that 
each state has its own local government. 

No better illustration of this condition of affairs can 
be cited than the situation of the Illinois coal industry 





*Paper entitled ‘“‘Commission Plan of Preparing Mining 
Legislation in the State of Illinois,’ read before the Uniform 
Mine Legislation Section of the American Mining Congress at 
its annual session, Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 138, 1916. 


_ President, Madison Coal Corporation, 1111 Karpen Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. , 


in 1909. At the general session of the state legislature 
in that year about 27 bills were presented to the House 
of Representatives and the Senate, amending and adding 
to existing mining laws. The bills covered almost every 
operation in mining and would have materially added to 
the cost of production if they had been permitted to pass. 

To promote the passage of the bills the mine workers 
maintained a large and extremely active lobby, and to 
oppose their passage the operators maintained one which 
was equally strong and aggressive. As a result bitter 
contentions arose at every meeting of the committees on 
mining in both House and Senate. 

At the end of three months of spirited campaigning, 
the operators presented a bill for the establishment of 
a mixed commission to be composed of mine workers, 
operators and representatives of the public. The duties 
of this commission were to consider all bills in connection 
with the revision of the mining law before they were 
enacted by the general session of the legislature which 
would consider them in 191T. 


AutL INTERESTS REPRESENTED IN COMMISSION 


This bill relieved the legislators of both houses as 
much as it did the operators and mine workers. The 
governor appointed the following commissioners: Repre- 
senting the public—Dr. J. A. Holmes, director, United 
States Bureau of Mines; H. H. Stoek, professor of mining 
engineering, University of Illinois; Dr. Graham Taylor, 
Chicago, Ill. Representing the mine workers—John H. 
Walker, Charles Burch and Bernard Murphy. Represent- 
ing the mine operators—Richard Newsam, president of 
the Illinois Mining Board; Glenn W. Traer and J. W. 
Miller. 

The work of this commission was so satisfactory that 
the mine workers and operators joined in a petition to 
the governor asking for its continuance, and since then 
the legislature has made reasonable appropriations for its 
support. 





Among the important changes made were: (1) The 
reorganization of the State Mining Board; (2) the 


establishment of a standard for illuminating oils; (3) 
an increase in the number of state mine inspectors, to 
the end that mines might be more efficiently examined ; 
and a requirement that all mines be inspected periodically ; 
(4+) a change in the law relating to safety lamps, making 
hie provisions more specific ; 
standard for the quality and size of powder; (6) the 
elaboration of a uniform plan for the sinking, operation 
and plugging of gas and oil wells, to the end that the 
coal mines might be protected from incursions of gas 
and oil; (7) ‘the formulation of rules for the estab- 
lishment and operation of underground fire-fighting 
apparatus. 

Innumerable changes were made affecting ventilation, 
the storage of oil, the maximum electric voltage per- 
missible and the protection of live electric wires. Rules 
were formulated defining the duties of mine examiners. 
In arriving at the conclusions, the commission thoroughly 
investigated the provisions in force not only in the United 


(5) the promulgation of a . 
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States but in other countries having coal mine legislation. 
The work of the commission since the period ending 
1911 has been equally active. It has kept the laws well 
up to the new necessities which have arisen out of the 
changing order of mining affairs. Among the new 
recommendations are: The establishment of fire-fighting 
and rescue stations; an amendment to the shotfirers’ law; 
an amendment to the law regarding miners’ qualifica- 
tions; a provision giving the mining board full control 
of the state mine inspectors; a provision for the protection 
of workmen at shaft landings, and another requiring 
that the passages to escapeways and refuge places be 
kept clear of obstructions; regulations providing addi- 
tional precautions to be taken in the handling and 
distributing of explosives; a provision assuring that the 
examination of miners will be made more thorough and 
complete; a change of rules revising the qualifications 
required of mine examiners; a provision for the protec- 
tion of abandoned shafts, and many other no less im- 
portant changes. 

As at its inception, the Mining Investigation Com- 
mission consists of nine members: Representing the 
public—H. H. Stoek, Urbana, Ill.; J. G. Grossberg, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. E. Williams, Streator, Ill. Representing 
the mine workers—John H. Tuttle, Harrisburg, IIL; 
William Hall, Springfield, Ill.; R. J. Willson, secretary 
of the commission, Marissa, Ill. Representing the opera- 
tors—Thomas Jeremiah, chairman of the commission, 
Willisville, Ill.; W. D. Obcamp, Lincoln, IIl.; Rice 
Miller, Hillsboro, Il. 


EXAMPLE OF InLINoIs Miagnut WELL BE CopriEp 


In the advance of coal-mining practice in Illinois no 
feature is more creditable to the operators and mine 
workers than the establishment of a commission plan for 
the considering of changes in old laws and the making 
of new ones. Every point in a mine from the tipple head 
to the face of the working is surrounded by danger, and 
it is far more sane and businesslike to submit such im- 
portant matters to a competent tribunal than to fight 
them out before a legislative body; for the law makers 
appointed by the public to pass on legislation are, with 
some rare exceptions, totally incompetent to decide on 
appropriate mining enactments, even if they had the time 
necessary to devote to the subject. 

It is now, I believe, the general feeling among those 
who have given the subject study, that no one thing 
could add more to coal-mining efficiency and to the pro- 
tection of all those interested in the industry than the 
establishment of a similar commission in every coal- 
mining state. Coupled with it there should be an 
Interstate Mining Investigation Commission, to consider 
the subject of unifying the laws as far as practicable. 
This step in itself, if taken, would place the industry on 
a higher and more scientific basis and help to make 
mining one of the most honored industries of the nation, 
a position it fully deserves to occupy. 

Operator’s Duty To Support Surface of Land—Where a coal 
company that owned land in fee conveyed a lot on the sur- 
face, reserving the right to mine beneath without liability 
for any injury done the surface, a third person who after- 
ward bought the land from the original purchaser of the lot 
under a deed reciting the reservation above mentioned is not 
entitled to recover for damages done the surface or the im- 
provements thereon through impairment of the surface sup- 


port in mining operations. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 97 
Atlantic Reporter, 1033.) 
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Coal-Mining AMinks 


Coal Age has just got out a book entitled “Coal 
Mining Kinks.” This little volume is the neatest, the 
most interesting and by far the most valuable treatise 
dealing with various phases of practical coal mining that 
has ever been published. In fact, we are quite sure that 
no similar work of this kind has ever before been com- 
piled by anyone. The book contains 104 pages and is sub- 
stantially put up in an attractive binding. 

All of the suggestions are illustrated with the same 
class of drawings that appear in Coal Age each week. Al- 
together there are 171 practical kinks, each and every 
one applicable to some operation in connection with the 
business of producing coal. 

Coal Age has never attempted in its editorial pages 
to vouch for any of the books or pamphlets it has pub- 
lished. However, we feel that this particular book con- 
tains so many practical ideas that we are desirous of hay- 
ing our coal-mining friends place the little volume in 
their technical library. 
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Annual Meeting of Wlinois 
Mining Imstitute 

The fourth annual meeting of the Illinois Mining 
Institute will be held at the City Hall, Springfield, IL., 
Saturday, Nov. 25, starting at 10 a.m. 

Mayor Charles Baumann will make the address of 
welcome, to which Wiliam M. Burton, president of the 
Institute, will respond. The following papers will then 
be read: “Underground Management,” by D. D. Wilcox, 
assistant superintendent of the Superior Coal Co., 
Gillespie, Ill.; “Commercial Energy,” by William Hart- 
man, State Mine Inspector of the 9th District. 

The election of officers will be held in the afternoon, 
after which a paper on “Machine Mining in Illinois from 
Its Introduction to the Present” will be read by F. E. 
Weissenborn, superintendent of the Consolidated Coal Co., 
of Staunton, Il., followed by a discussion and a business 
session. 

The banquet in the evening will be held at the St. 
Nicholas Hotel at 7: 30. 

Meeting of Rocky Mountain 

Coal Mining Imstitute 


The winter meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal Min- 
ing Institute will be held in Denver, Colo., during Stock 
Show week, Jan. 22, 23 and 24, 1917, in the Convention 
Hall of the Albany Hotel. 

The following papers will be read: “Methods of Work- 
ing a 3-Ft. Seam of Coal Pitching 10 to 20 Deg.,” by 
Samuel Dean, of Delagua, Colo.; “Mine Fires,” by Prof. 
J. C. Roberts, of Denver, Colo., and a joint paper on 
“Mine Ventilation and Its Apphcation to Economical, 
Safe and Modern Mining,” by D. D. Dodge, of Cokedale; 
Joe Smith, of Trinidad, and Henry King, of Denver. 

The annual election of officers will be held, and the 
committee on entertainment promises an interesting and 
instructive program. The railroads will make special 
rates which will approximate one fare for the round trip. 
I’. W. Whiteside, mining engineer, Victor-American Fuel 
Co., Denver, Colo., is secretary-treasurer and all com- 
munications regarding the meeting and all written dis- 
cussion on presented subjects should be addressed to him, 
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Co-operation the Key 
American Mining 





SYNOPSIS—The most successful meeting of the 
American Mining Congress. The industry is 
acquiring a voice because it is becoming a unit. 
It proposes to do bigger things by cooperation than 
it has ever done during its years of strife. It is the 
hope of the congress that the wastes of production 
may be removed by a specialization of purpose, just 
as the wastes of education have been saved by a 
specialization of training. 





Is it only a dream, or is the American Mining Congress 
really going to induce us to change the wastes and clashes 
of competition for the smooth-running interlocking gears 
of codperation? Are we really going to lay less stress on 
mastery in markets and more on the technical problems 
before us? If we could only cease our internecine strife 
and quit battling with each other to turn our attention to 
the forces of nature, surely we should do better, just as 
everybody acknowledges Europe would do better if instead 
of fighting for mastery she could turn her whole attention 
to subduing the forces of nature and turning them to her 
welfare. 

Nothing is here said as to the rights and wrongs of this 
industrial warfare, any more than anything is said of 
the merits of the embattled nations in Europe. We have 
our ideas about these matters, of course, as all sane men 
have; but this we know—that the man whose mind is on 
fighting his neighbor physically or industrially has his 
mind largely off the problems of operation, development, 
safety and other desirable things. 


Morr ANxious FoR Business THAN DIVIDENDS 


We pay for our competition -very dearly, as EK. W. 
Parker showed in the matter of the retail coal operator 
who hauled coal by wagon several miles into his rival’s 
territory. We do not know what we all lose by trying to 
achieve something to the detriment of the business success 
of a rival. We seem to rejoice more in what we take from 
our neighbor than in what we make for ourselves. 

There was a large attendance at the American Mining 
Congress which assembled Monday, Nov. 13, and much 
enthusiasm; but if the interest of those attending the 
meeting comes to an end with the closing of the session, 
it closes with its preachments largely wasted. The whole 
year long there should be active work to make the industry 
in the United States operate harmoniously. 

If an engine groaned, creaked, pounded and wheezed as 
does the mining industry, ran fast awhile then slacked 
up and stopped going, if it showed a lack of governors and 
an overabundance of leaks, it would not do any good were 
a body of expert engineers to assemble by the moribund 
mechanism for four days and then adjourn without a nut 
tightened, a gland repacked or a new part cast. The 
congress may have done this very thing, but the men back 
of it and those who attended it do not think so. 

Other meetings will be necessary, the public in general 
will have to be educated, but the old rattletrap way, with 
industry in a hurry and industry in a faint, is bound to 
pass when sane consideration is given it by men who are 
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so big that they are quite clever enough to make impor- 
tant industrial history, whenever they are so disposed. 

The convention was called to order at the hotel La Salle, 
Chicago, Il., at 2 p.m. Monday, Nov. 13, Harry C. Adams, 
the chairman of the committee of arrangements, presiding. 
Addresses of welcome were made by Edward F. Dunne, 
governor of Illinois, William H. Thompson, mayor of 
Chicago, and J. W. O’Leary, president of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. After the response to these 
addresses of welcome came the three-minute responses 
from the several states, in which each speaker in a few 
brief words forcibly urged the needs of each state for 
legislation which would help it to operate its min- 
eral resources unhampered by unnecessarily restrictive 
legislation. 


Youu, 
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THE GRIEVANCES OF THE SEVERAL STATES 


In these responses a frequent complaint was that too 
many laws are hampering the industry. Another made 
by nearly every coal-mining state was to the effect that 
it was seriously in need of a system of uniform cost ac- 
counting. W. 8. Bogle, an Indiana operator, made an 
earnest plea for the removal of legal obstacles that pre- 
vent limited codperation among those engaged in any 
business. He praised the broad view taken by the Federal 
Trade Commission on this question. 

A resolution based on replies from mine operators from 
Tennessee was presented by A. H. Purdue. It reads as 
follows: 

Resolved that the greatest needs of the mining industry 
in Tennessee are: Codperation among coal-mining operators, 
under proper control, for the purpose of securing reasonable 
prices; the removal of the state convicts from the mines or 
the making of the state a party to the proposed coéperation; 
a uniform system of cost accounting for the operators; 
improved railroad facilities into the coal field and into the 
area to the south and southeast, including the seaboard; and 


the development of the state’s manufacturing industries to 
provide a home market for its mineral resources. 


Dr. I. C. White, chief geologist of West Virginia, pre- 
dicted that within five years his state would produce more 
bituminous coal than Pennsylvania. The crying needs at 
present are for more markets for coal within the state 
and for more coal-carrying rolling stock. 


Seek To EquaLizE THE LEGISLATIVE HANDICAP 


But a morning session had already been held by those 
interested in the Uniform Mining Legislation Sec- 
tion. After J. G. Grossberg, of Chicago, had explained 
that the meeting was called with the hope that uniform 
mining legislation might be pressed from a conversational 
stage to one more promising of results, Robert H. Harlin, 
of Seattle, representing the United Mine Workers of 
America, pointed out the evils of allowing the mines in- 
spection service to be at the mercy of the political whims 
of each change in state administrations. He also urged 
that all mine foremen be required to pass a technical ex- 
amination before being allowed to go on duty. He con- 
tended that it is highly necessary that mine superintend- 
ents be obliged to take the same examinations as mine 
foremen. 

During the discussion of Mr. Harlin’s paper the oppo- 
sition of the anthracite operators to the plan for uniform 
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legislation developed. It seems the consensus of opinion 
_ among the operators of anthracite mines that the condi- 
tions surrounding their industry are so dissimilar that 
it would be impracticable to attempt to frame a set of 
laws which would apply to the bituminous coal industry 
and which at the same time would impose no undesirable 
restraints on the mining of hard coal. 
chief mining engineer of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, at this point expressed the firm conviction that 
there are certain fundamentals which apply equally and 
without discrimination to the bituminous and to the an- 
thracite industry. H. H. Stoek, of Urbana, IIl., also took 
a stand to the effect that uniform legislation is entirely 
feasible, and he pointed out that the need was so great 
as to make some definite action of the meeting desirable 
in the interest of fairness between states. 

Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau of Mines, in 
a thoughful paper entitled “What Can Uniform Legisla- 
tion Hope To Accomplish ?” declared that by such legis- 
lation litigation and waste could be more readily reduced, 
accidents could be further decreased, disease could be 
largely prevented, the national efficiency could be much 
augmented, and the value of mining properties could be 
made more stable. 
_ A symposium was opened in the afternoon by an ad- 
dress entitled “Advisability of Preparing Mine Legis- 
lation Through Commissions,” by 8S. A. Taylor. He was 
followed by W. R. Woodford, who discussed the “Com- 
mission Plan in Ohio,” and by A. J. Moorshead, who de- 
livered the interesting address on the “Commission Plan 
in Illinois,” which we reprint under the title “How Illinois 
Uses a Commission To Prepare Its Mine Laws,” on pages 
846 and 847 of this issue. J. E. Williams discussed “De- 
sirable Points of Similarity” in legislative enactments, 
and Michael Scollard pointed out salient points in the 
“Commision Plan in Indiana.” 


GENERAL SESSION DiIscussES SAFETY AND RESCUE 


On the second day articles were read by Albert H. Fay, 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, on “The Record of 
Mine Safety Work,” and H. H. Stoek, of Urbana, IIl., read 
@ paper on “State Mine-Rescue Methods.” 

This paper contained many good points, and it would not 
be well to spoil the whole article by making short extracts 
from it. He spoke against the use of Pullman rescue cars 
for state rescue work and in favor of those made by the 
conversion of box-cars. He advocated the use of automo- 
bile trucks as less expensive to maintain and equip than 
rescue cars. He argued that material could be more 
cheaply sent by express or automobile truck than by using 
a Pullman car for that purpose. 

Mr. Stoek also said that the Illinois Mine Commission 
felt that indiscriminate training in the use of oxygen 
breathing apparatus would only make likely the use of 
such equipment by men who did not understand it, and it 
might well lead rather to increased fatalities than to their 
~ diminishment. 

He found that much of the first-aid training was dis- 
continuous and therefore superficial. The fact that mine 
firemen and firebosses could not get certificates from the 
State Mining Board without a knowledge of first aid made 
the applicants anxious to acquire the minimum quantum 
of knowledge which would enable them to pass their exam- 
inations, but did not give them any inducement to remain 
in practice. 
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C. W. Goodale, of Butte, Mont., read an article on 
“Safety Work as an Investment,” and then a symposium 
on the “Responsibilities and Duties in Mine Safety Work” 
was held, with Thomas M. Gann, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
talking regarding the operator; David Ross, of Spring- 
field, Ill., expressing the obligations of the miner, and 
Judge W. D. Hoag, of Joplin, Mo., making clear the 
interest of the public. 

In all of this it would seem the aim and work of the 
National Safety Council is encroached upon. It seems 
well that the American. Mining Congress should attend 
strictly to business and its relation to legislation. In his 
address at the banquet Carl Scholz puts safety first, and in 
a sense it must be so placed; but not in the American 
Mining Congress, which should keep itself to certain 
definite purposes—the relation of law to mining enterprise. 

So we leave the safety men who would have been in 
more appropriate company at Detroit, to keep company 
with the coal men who discussed in the afternoon the 
exterior and financial problems of the mine. ©. M. 
Moderwell, of Chicago, Ill., presided. S. A. Taylor, of 
Pittsburgh, made a report on “Uniform Cost Accounting” 
for his committee, and Ralph Crews, of Chicago, IIL, 
addressed the meeting on “Codperation in the Marketing 
of Coal.” A discussion under the ten-minute rule fol- 
lowed, in which a large number of operators took part. 
This was followed by more debate under the five-minute 
rule, and a report by the Committee on Workmen’s Com- 
pensation written by T. L. Lewis, of Charleston, W Va., 
chairman. 

Not Even Coan Men Oxpsect To Meran Prices 

George Otis Smith and C. E. Lesher, of the United 
States Geological Survey, then followed with a paper on 
“The Cost of Coal,” in which there were many points of 
interest and, it may be added, many points of contention. 
They pointed out very truly that metals are usually pur- 
chased by the ultimate consumer not in their natural 
state but as manufactured goods, and these goods are 
regarded as a capital outlay. The coal purchased is 
immediately consumed and is a cost of living, insofar as it 
enters into domestic consumption. Consequently, the 
purchaser of metals looks upon higher costs with admir- 
able composure, while the buyer of coal regards an 
increased price with “high temperature.” Public opinion 
is more explosive about high costs for coal than about 
high costs for any other product except perhaps gasoline. 

The authors divided costs as follows: Cost of mining, 
70 to 75 per cent.; materials, 16 to 20 per cent. ; insurance 
and general expense at mine and office, 2 to 4 per cent.; 
taxes from less than 1 to 3 per cent. (bituminous coal) 
and 3 to 7 per cent. (anthracite) ; selling cost, nothing to 
5 per cent., and recently the direct and indirect cost of 
workmen’s compensation, which may reach 5 per cent. for 
bituminous coal. 

They stated that mine worker, trainman and wagon 
driver together received fully half of the price of the 
anthracite delivered at the house, and the same three 
classes of labor not less than half the price for the cheaper 
soft coal. The landlord, bondholder and stockholder of 
the coal company and the railroad together receive about 
$1.15 per ton of the cost of anthracite and only 50 to 5c. 
per ton of the cost of bituminous coal. 

The authors quoted Professor Mead, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, as saying that the delivery of coal is 
costing the dealers 50c. per ton more than is necessary. 
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But the Geological Survey cannot bow to the audience 
without a reference to the West. So these authorities then 
quoted with approval a statement that the valuation of 
coal east of the Rocky Mountains at lc. per ton would 
place the resources of the coal fields at 20 billion dollars. 
If a corporation held this, the interest charges alone would 
involve a charge of $2 per ton against a production of 600 
million tons a year. “Incidentally these startling figures 
furnish a strong argument for the present policy of the 
National Government in retaining the ownership of the 
public coal lands, at least up to the time when market 
conditions justify the opening of a mine.” 

Similarly, we could get some marvelous figures by capi- 
talizing the aérial ocean with which we are surrounded. 
The interest on it would put such a value on it that we 
could ill afford to own it. It should therefore be held in 
trust by the Geological Survey at least till we are ready to 
breathe it, at which time it could be doled out to us at an 
appropriate figure at so much per cubic yard with due 
provision against wasteful use. 

A paper was then presented by Warren Roberts, of 
Chicago, Ill., entitled “New Ideas in the Preparation of 
Eastern Coal.” “The Disadvantage of Widely Fluctuating 
Coal Prices” was discussed by Indiana, Oklahoma and 
West Virginia operators. In the evening the directors 
of the institute were elected and routine business trans- 
acted. The morning meeting on Wednesday was a general 
session of coal and metal men, with an address by E. N. 
Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. 

Mr. Hurley believes that “if the facts show that in the 
coal industry unrestricted competition is the primary 
cause of business ills rather than a cure for them, then the 
matter is up to Congress and to the public. I personally,” 
he adds, “would favor any measure of Government regula- 
tion that may be found necessary and suitable in order to 
effect a real remedy.” 


REPRESENTATIVES PRESENT FROM 31 STATES 


Among those present at the meeting were the following: 

Alabama—wW. E. Henley, Birmingham; J. R. Pill, Corona. 

Arizona—C. F. Willis, Tucson; J. H. Robinson, Prescott. 

California—mNorman Bridge, Los Angeles; C. E. Bugg, Cor- 
nelian Bay. 

Canada—A. T. Harrer, Edmonton; S. G. Marsh, Quesnel. 

Colorado—H. I. Seeman, Dawson; G. E. Collins, Denver; 
Mrs. J. M. McClave, Denver; James Dalrymple, Denver; J. M. 
McClave, Denver; H. E. Minnier, Lawson; H. S. Sands, Denver; 
E. H. Weitzel, Pueblo; M. W. Ball, Golden. 

District of Columbia—J. F. Callbreath, Washington; A. H. 
Fay, Washington; R. W. Gardiner, Washington; Van H. Man- 
ning, Washington; G. S. Rice, Washington; Mrs. Nellie C. 
Upham, Washington; David L. Wing, Washington; !Paul 
Wooton, Washington; H. H. Young, Washington. 

Florida—F. E. Mariner, Gull Point; W. A. McGuire, Ocala. 

Idaho—Eugene Thomas, Osborne; E. K. Soper, Moscow; 
Vivian Green, Murray. 

Indiana—David Robb, Dante; Charles Kettlebrough, In- 
dianapolis; William Johnson, Vincennes; W. D. Hamer, In- 
dianapolis; C. J. Fletcher, Indianapolis. 

Illinois—J. R. Brown, T. Milton, J. H. M. Claggett, S. A. 
Hales, J. K. Dering, W. A. Ferguson, F. W. Sager, D. B. Sebas- 
tian, H. H. Small, F. B. Smith, Thomas Somerville, Carl Scholz, 
J. D. Swain, E. O. Wiederauders, M. W. Sherwood, A. H. Skin- 
ner, A. A. Norton, P. A. Nelson, T. Pardue, J. T. Peyton, M C. 
Reed, M. G. Rosenthal, E. E. Robird, James Needham, A. J. 
Moorshead, H. E. Meagher, Elmer Martin, P. D. McKenzie, 
G. M. Lott, BE. G. Lot, L. BE! Lakluer, Ss, B. Kirk, T. Edward 
King, H. H. Johnson, F. S. Hill, F. H. Harwood, John Ericson, 
G. H. Cushing, E. Chamberlain, BE. T. Blat, Cc. R. Boherg, C. D. 
Behan, Re oe Barry everey Baker. CG. 0, Axwell, W. F. Scott, 
Harry C. Adams, Nellie Ager, Hunter Anderson, M. R. Blish, 
W. E. Brischoff, C. W. Claybourne, A. B. Conover, W. T. Den- 
niston, R. Dick, J. Dick, G. F. Dougall, O. A. Eastman, Frank 
J. Foley, Jacob G. Grossberg, Julius S. Holl, E. M. Hooey, H. 
H. Hopkins, C. W. Jackson, A. G. Kinyon, E. H. Leslie, C. B. 
Lihme, T. N. Mardue, H. S. Mikesell, A. U. Miller, E. Noble, S. W. 
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Osgood, H.B.,Pruden, C. A. Parks, H. W. Seaman, T. H. Semple, 
T. A. Shaw, S.S.Shive, G.N.Simpson, G. E. Sisley, L. H. Smith, 


H. N. Stronck, C. A. Tapper, Walter S. Vogle, N. L. Warford, W. — 


C. West, E. E. White, David Williams, J. A. Williams, L. N, 
Williams, F. O. Williamson, O. N. Wilms, T. C. Worth, H. G. 
Wuerzinger and T. M. Wuerzinger, all of Chicago; H. H. Stoek, 
Urbana; J. A. Tuttle, Harrisburg; J. P. Reese, Gillespie; O. G. 
Scott, Springfield; H. H. Hall, Springfield; F. W. Cunningham, 
Oak Park; F. W. DeWolf, Urbana; Thomas Jeremiah, Willis- 
ville; I. F. Jorgensen, Gillespie; A. W. Lane, Evanston; W. N. 
Logan, Bloomington; Rice Miller, Hillsboro; W. D. Obcamp, 
Lincoln; P. H. Secrombe, Maywood; R. J. Wilson, Marissa. 

Iowa—J. I. Clarkson, Albia; J. A. Wentz, Chariton; T. L. 
Evans, Lockman; E. M. Gray, Des Moines; C. G. Sweeney, Des 
Moines; E. M. Cooper, Galena; Philip Callen, Pittsburg; C. A. 
McNeill, Columbus; W. H. Skedmore, Columbus. 

Kentucky—F. P. Wright, Bevie; Alexander Blair, Jr., Bas- 
Kett. 

Michigan—T. D. DeSollar, Hancock; F. W. McNair, Hough- 
ton; H. W. Fesing, Hampton; Alexander Maitland, Negaunee. 

Minnesota—M. H. Brede, Minneapolis; E. H. Comstock, Min- 
neapolis; G. H. Crosby, Duluth; G. H. Crosby, Jr., Crosby; P. 
W. Donovan, Minneapolis; J. E. Hodge, Minneapolis. 

Mississippi—E. T. Adams, Corinth. 

Missouri—W. B. David, St. Louis; A. J. Burnham, Joplin; 
P. H. Greenlaw, St. Louis; G. W. Redden, St. Louis; H. B. Wol- 
cott, Joplin; W. B. Shackleford, Webb City; Otto Ruhl, Joplin; 
W. L. Schnick, St. Louis; P. H. Easby, Webb City. 

Montana—E. B. Coolidge, Maiden. 

Nevada—A. A. Codd, Reno. 

New Mexico—W. W. Risdon, Albuquerque; J. M. McAlpine 
(Oklahoma City), Hanover; T. H. O’Brien, Dawson. 

New York—R. L. Hoffman, Schenectady; R. J. Inland, 
Amityville; L. E. Ives, New York; H. M. Payne, New York; 
Floyd W. Parsons, New York; J. E. Sample, New York. 

North Dakota—A. W. Peterson, Haynes; Hensen E. Smith. 

Ohio—H. E. Loomis, Cleveland; W. A. Miller, Cincinnati; 
W. D. M. Kinney, Columbus; W. H. Nill, Massillon; G. M. Sav- 
age, Columbus; Major A. Vignos, Canton; Edward Christman, 
Massillon; V. K. Bowman, Canton. 

Oregon—F. W. White, Bourne. 

Pennsylvania—BE. Boon, Pittsburgh; H. N. Byus, Bolivar; 
J. F. Bevan, Pottsville; R. C. Becker, Pittsburgh; H. M. Chance, 
Philadelphia; W. R. Crane, State College; L. F. Crawford, 
Pittsburgh; HE. B. Day, Pittsburgh; Charles Enzian, Pottsville; 
Baird Halberstadt, Pottsville; G. H. Halberstadt, Pottsville; 
J. M. Humphrey, Wilkes-Barre; W. J. Johnson, Pittsburgh; 
Thomas Kennedy, Hazelton; J. L. MacBumby, Philadelphia; 
James Matthews, Shenandoah; W. R. McTurk, Philadelphia; 
M. J. McGrath, Lost Creek; John McPherson, Bolivar; E. J. 
Newbaker, Wilkes-Barre; E. W. Parks, Wilkes-Barre; A. W. 
Polleck, Antroni; J. B. Rogers, Pottsville; H. M. Search, Beth- 
lehem; J. D. Simpson, Windber; D. Smith, Pottsville; S. A. 
Taylor, Pittsburgh; J. J. Vigrean, Pittsburgh; F. E. Waite, Du 
Bois; H. M. Wilson, Pittsburgh. 

South Carolina—T. H. Chambers, Spartanburg. 

South Dakota—R. T. Conover, Custer; Henry Schmitzel, 
Deadwood. 

Tennessee—T. M. Gann, Knoxville; John Houser, Mascot; 
J. E. McCoy, Knoxville; A. H. Purdue, Nashville; C. M. Sey- 
mour, Knoxville. 

Utah—E. C. McGarry, Salt Lake City; J. E. Meyer, Salt 
Lake City; B. S. Rupp, Salt Lake City. 

Virginia—Lee Long, Dante. 

Washington—w. W. Bixley, Spokane; R. H. Harlin, Seattle; 
G. C. Rhodehamel, Spokane; H. S. Taylor, Seattle; Sidney Nor- 
man, Spokane. 

West Virginia——lae hE Harrison, Charleston; F. §. Mott, 
Charleston; E. N. Zern, Montgomery; I. C. White, Morgan- 
town; T. L. Guis, Charleston. 


Wisconsin—H. O. Granberg, Oshkosh; H. R. Snyder, Mil- — 


waukee. 
Wyoming—L, W. Trumbull, Cheyenne; C. A, Barnard, Gebo. 


The following had exhibits at the convention: 


Haggard, Mareusson & Co. R. & J. Dick, Ltd., Central 
Foundry Co., State of Arizona, John A. Roebling’s Sons Co., 
Goodman Manufacturing Co., General Electric Co., Justrite 
Manufacturing Co., Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Co., Link-Belt Co., Miller, Earle & Miller, 
Ameling Core Drill Co., Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
Hlectric Storage Battery Co., Tool Steel Gear and Pinion Co., 
Florida Oil Flotation Co., United States Bureau of Mines, 
Christman-Massillon Co., Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., 


“Coal Age” and “Engineering and Mining Journal,’ Stromberg- 


Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., Vulean Fuel Co., Amer- 


ican Mine Door Co., Sullivan Machinery Co., ‘Mining World,” 
J. D. Fate Co. 


(To be continued in next issue) 
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Two Important Inquiries for 
the Trade Commission 


The Federal Trade Commission was requested by the 
Senate on June 22 of this year to make an investigation 
as to the increase in anthracite prices. The resolution, 
numbered 217, was submitted by Senator Gilbert. M. 
Hitchcock of Omaha, Neb., the publisher of the World- 
Herald of that city. It runs as follows: 


Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and it is 
hereby, requested to make an immediate investigation into 
the operations and accounts of the leading companies produc- 
ing anthracite coal for the purpose of ascertaining the facts 
concerning the recent increase in the price of anthracite coal 
and report the same to the Senate during the present session 
of Congress, if possible. 

Resolved, That the commission be requested to include in 
its report a showing of the relation between the cost of labor 
and the price of anthracite coal prior to said increase and at 
the present time. 


It might appear that the anthracite companies had 
been sufficiently investigated. Unfortunately, the inves- 
tigations have been rather persecutions than attempts to 
discover the truth. An inquiry conducted for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the facts would doubtless be welcomed, 
for the operators have nothing to hide. It is certain that 
the judgment of the Federal Trade Commission would be 
marked by candor and would inspire respect. 

The only trouble would arise from the possible action 
of the press in distorting the testimony. The recent in- 
crease in the price of anthracite coal by the retailers, 
and possibly by the independent coal opefators also, gave 
the newspapers a good opportunity to repeat their old 
performance of assailing what is known as the Coal Trust. 
To their credit most of them did not do it. Instead they 
really made an attempt to ascertain the facts. 

Never had conditions seemed more favorable to malice 
and misrepresentation. In fact it took real discrimina- 
tion to avoid falling onto the most plausible story— 
that the trust was robbing the public. But the press 
actually made inquiries and found it was not true and as 
a result their articles, if a little contradictory and un- 
certain in tone, were abundantly fair, despite the fact 
that one of the leading protagonists of the coal oper- 
ators hopelessly blundered in his public statement and 
flatly contradicted the matter sent out by the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information. 

So perhaps we are going to see an inquiry which will 
be a square deal for everybody. An honest commission 
and a fair public will constitute a new heaven and a 
new earth such as we have long hoped for and never yet 
seemed likely to. realize. 

Another resolution was presented in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on Aug. 18, 1916, which seems wholly meri- 
torious. It is numbered 352, and its sponsor was Henry 
T. Rainey, of Carrollton, Il. It runs as follows: 


Whereas, It is alleged that unfair methods of competition 
are widely practiced in the bituminous coal-mining industry 
of the United States; and whereas, it is alleged that in con- 
sequence thereof the industry in many districts has been 
demoralized financially, and numerous operating companies 
have been forced into receiverships; and whereas, it is also 
alleged that in consequence thereof some two hundred mil- 
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lion tons of coal are permanently lost to the nation each 
year by unwise and improvident methods of mining; and 
whereas, it is further alleged that in consequence thereof 
some five hundred thousand employees at the mines are kept 
idle from one-fourth to one-third of the working time, with 
much ensuing hardship and loss to themselves and those 
dependent upon them; and whereas, such conditions, if ex- 
isting in the bituminous coal industry, vitally touch the 
interests and welfare of the public as a whole; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Federal Trade Commission be, and is 
hereby, directed to begin and make inquiry immediately into 
the conditions in the production and distribution of bitum- 
nous coal and to report the facts to Congress with recom- 
mendations. 


It is probable that this investigation will prove pro- 
ductive, educating the public regarding the unfortunate 
conditions in the bituminous coal industry. Perhaps a 
solution of the situation will be found in working nine 
hours in the winter and only seven hours in the summer, 
and in permitting a degree of codperation between mining 
companies in their selling activities. 
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The Retail Anthracite Trade 


The anthracite retailers now find themselves in a posi- 
tion somewhat similar to that of the shippers. If the 
former were in shape to take advantage of their competi- 
tors’ shortage of coal, and make quick deliveries, they 
could pick up considerable new business. While the big 
shipping companies are only anxious to take care of what 
they have on the books from their regular customers, the 
dealers are endeavoring to gain new trade that will be 
of value to them when the present conditions subside. 
This is another cause for the somewhat inflated ordering 
and the insistent demands on the shippers. 

In spite of the abnormal market, some distributing 
centers, such as Philadelphia, for instance, have probably 
paid considerably less for fuel than other large cities. 
The real high prices were never reached in Philadelphia, 
and it is really remarkable to find so few of the individual 
shippers offering premium coal there and at the same 
time taking fairly good care of their regular trade. The 
dealers are inclined to wonder whether it means the es- 
tablishment of a new policy, or only another manifesta- 
tion of the present unusual conditions, or whether the 
real high prices will come later in the season. 

To offset this, however, there is the always recurrent 
exception, and that is of one shipper who almost openly 
offers his production each day to the highest bidder. In 
a general way the only high prices have been created by 
the dealers themselves, who have willingly offered 25 to 
50c. above circular on sizes of which they were in short 
supply. They did this largely because if they were accom- 
modated by a fellow retailer, as is sometimes the prac- 
tice, they paid him 40c. per ton above the wholesale 
delivered prices. This has been the popular rate of ex- 
change, but there has not been a great deal of it, because 
storage coal at regular prices has kept the rates down on 
nut and pea, and no one has had sufficient stove on hand 
to be of any assistance to his competitor. 

A visit to the sales offices of the big shipping companies 
these days reminds one of a retail coal dealers’ conven- 
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tion. It makes no difference whether dealers have pur- 
chased coal from the companies for several years. It is a 
case now of the retailers swallowing their pride in order 
to keep in business, since so many of them have been 
neglected by the smaller shippers. They surely know now 
where the coal really is and take a chance of at least get- 
ting a few cars. The remarkable part of it all is that the 
once greatly maligned big companies are actually giving 
such dealers some shipments. Of course most of it is 
storage coal, but with the weather conditions so favorable 
to rescreening there is no doubt of its good quality, despite 
its somewhat dull color. 


Ill Repute of Land Surveyors 


To an attorney at court who is involved in the settle- 
ment of a land dispute nothing is more inexplicable than 
the variances in the surveys of the same piece of property 
made by different engineers. Nothing establishes more 
clearly in his mind the fact that lawyers are not the 
only rogues and doctors not the only charlatans. 

He argues that surveying is an exact science and can 
be pursued to such a degree of accuracy that there 
need not be a divergence of so much as a tack’s head 
in the determinations of two surveyors. There are men 
somewhere, he is confident, who can survey correctly ; 
but, apparently, they are not to be found about that 
county court house. 

He forgets that the land over which such extended 
and expensive lawsuits are being waged once sold for 
about a dollar an acre and was worth perhaps not half 
that much, and that the principles of merchandising 
provide that the cost of selling should be less than the 
value of the thing sold. So what could be done for 
such a sum of money as was available? 

It was not surprising if the earlier surveyor lined 
his compass high on the trees, which leaning down hill 
caused him to run his survey continuously to the high 
side of a straight line and to so continue there till a 
hill, perhaps on the opposite side, gave his hne a 
contrary bias. The slope of a tree will lead a compass- 
man uphill if he lines on the trunk where it first limbs 
out and plants his jacob staff in line with the bole. 

And there were other devious sources of error. 
Compasses often were not of pure brass. An alloy of 
iron entering into their composition is said to have often 
so deflected the needle that the lines run with certain 
compasses could not be duplicated with any others. 

All of which makes it hard where the actual corners 
are lost to determine a line regardless of such problems 
as: What variation of the compass was assumed when 
the original survey was run? And what allowance did 
the surveyor allow to protect the buyer against loss? 

Suppose we enter a dry-goods store and buy a yard 
of calico. The saleslady measures it off without troubling 
about the pull she gives the fabric, without much care 
as to the correctness of the number of inches in the piece, 
which may or may not lose the thickness of the thumb 
in the laying out of each yard. She slashes off the 
length without much care as to the squareness or straight- 
ness of the cut. It is near enough for cheap goods. It 
is better to give a little too much than to waste un- 
necessary time on the sale or disgruntle the purchaser 
by short measure and long delay. And the buyer 
is every bit as indifferent as the saleslady. 
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But suppose in the night a mysterious change con- 
verted the calico into a cloth of gold. The morning 
might find the purchaser measuring the fabric with the 
yardstick, squaring it on the table edge and wondering 
if he had the whole material for which he had bargained. 

Equally mysterious changes come over land in these 
days of economic development. We may talk of stock 
inflation, but most of it is a puny performance compared 
with the farmer’s achievements in possessing himself of 
increment. Many times land originally selling for about 
a dollar brings $200 an acre after the life has been taken 
from it by years of none too wise farming. And coal 
lands have also shown similar changes in value. 

It is when these changes occur that the more honest 
and most capable engineers are at fault. There is no 
correct solution. There are several that are not unfair, 
and when the lawyers and surveyors gather in court there 
is bound to be disagreement; and maps are exhibited that 
look like fraudulent presentments, so grievously do they 
differ. 

When, however, the maps are prepared to show the 
relation between points underground and _ recognized 
monuments on the surface—houses, barns, roads and 
what not—such maps quite usually tally, and the lawyers 
with some surprise agree that for once they have en- 
countered what they are persuaded is a miracle of nature— 
an honest and competent surveyor. 

Coal Karnings as a Barometer 
of the Market 


It has been pointed out that inasmuch as the financial 
receipts of some of the hard-coal companies are not fall- 
ing off the production must still be at a high level; 
but it must be borne in mind that the circular rates are 
far in advance of those of one year ago. Now egg and stove 
both net 30c. more at the mines, chestnut 25c., and on 
pea, which is moving in large volume, the advance is from 
75 to 90c. per ton. Pea coal, it will be remembered, was 
selling at $2.05 last year. 

In connection with this it might be interesting to note 
that a representative of one of the most important middle 
houses remarked this week that his firm had not handled 
any of the $6, $7 or $8 coal on less than $1 per ton com-_ 
mission. It is these houses that are apparently bemoan- 
ing the small production, car shortage, etc.; but even at 
that they would not want conditions to change. 
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Scarcity of Anthracite +H 
the Middle West 


Receipts of anthracite in the Middle West are most un-’ 
satisfactory, and retailers are now beginning to offer 
premiums for tonnage. Shipments by the independent 
companies have been sold as high as $2 above circular 
prices, the order to be accompanied by a certified check. 
The old established companies’ stocks are being distrib- 
uted piecemeal in an effort to supply all customers. 

There is a tremendous demand for more anthracite ton- 
nage from all Western points, and increasing quantities of 
soft coal are being substituted for it in that territory. 
Evidence of the critical situation is seen in the fact that 
90 per cent. of the Western anthracite is now going for- 
ward in open cars, whereas box-cars were formerly used 
almost exclusively for its transportation. 


~ new and unsolved conditions. 
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Seasonal Mine Explosions 


Letter No. 1—I notice J. W. Powell, in his article, 
“The Season of Explosions,” Coal Age, Sept. 16, p. 458, 
says, “The winter is the period of the year when we are 
likely to frequently hear of mine explosions.” While I 
believe that this is the generally accepted view in mining 
circles, I doubt very much whether a true record of mine 
explosions would show this to be the case. 

As the winter season is now approaching, I believe it 
would be both interesting and instructive if Coal Age 
would publish a list of mine explosions both small and 
great that have occurred during the last 35 or 40 years, 
giving the date of the explosion and, as far as possible, 
the cause and the number of men killed. 

Mr. Powell attributes the causes of explosions chiefly 
to blunders and oversights, or to problems presented by 
I think he is right in this 
respect, but he gives no idea as to what those new con- 
ditions might be, or whether they are more prevalent in 
one season than in another. 

It is true that cold weather has a tendency to dry out 
mines. If, then, all explosions were. directly attributable 
to dust, and if men were given to more blunders and over- 
sights in cold weather than in warm, we might look for 
a greater number of explosions to occur in winter than in 
summer. I am of the opinion, however, that the history 
of explosions will show but little if any difference as to 
the time of year when they occur most frequently. 

I believe that mines give off as much gas in one season 
as in another, and these new and unsolved conditions, 
which undoutedly exist, are not confined to any particular 
season of the year. JOHN Rost. 

Dayton, Tenn. 


Certification of Mime Foremen 


Letter No. 10—I was much impressed with the argu- 
ment advanced by the writer of Letter No. 1, Coal Age, 
Aug. 12, p. 276—a certified foreman—who asks, “If the 
person so appointed by a coal company to take charge 
of its mine is fully competent and his appointment is 
not owing to inside influence, why should he not be able 
and willing to take the state examination and receive the 
indorsement of the state board of examiners as to his 
competency to fill the position?” The question suggests 
the answer that the person so appointed is not, in truth, 
“equally competent” with the man who has passed the 
examination and been certified by the examining board. 

The natural conclusion is that when a mine foreman 
is appointed, not by reason of his competency to fill the 
position but through the favor of the companies who em- 
ploy him, he will without doubt act wholly in their in- 
terests. As a result, the miners will receive less con- 
sideration, and the foreman’s incompetence, which may 
be assumed, will often expose them to danger. 

There can hardly be a question that if a candidate 
for mine foremanship is really competent, he will not 


hesitate to take the examination and get his certificate. 
As a student of mining, I want to say that if there were 
such a law in Illinois, it would not keep me from study- 
ing. The man who does not study is little better than 
the average miner and not fit to fill the position of fore- 
man. If the company has a preference for one of its 
workers and wishes to appoint him to take charge of its 
mine, the proper way for it to do is to urge’ him to study 
and fit himself for the duties of that position. It will 
make him the better foreman. Instead of authorizing the 
appointment of uncertified men as foremen, in my opin- 
ion it would be better if every mine foreman was re- 
examined each six months or a year, so as to keep them 
studying and prevent their falling back to a state of 
incompetency after their appointment. 
Peru, Il. GASTON LIBIEz. 


Shock to Motorman 


Letter No. 2—I was greatly interested in the account 
given in Coal Age, Oct. 28, p. 726, by “Motorman No. 2,” 
stating his experience in the operation of a cable-and-reel 
locomotive, when he received a shock in reaching blindly 
for the switch while changing from the cable to the pole 
without stopping the locomotive. 

Many things like this are done by a motorman when 
gathering cars. I have been operating a gathering loco- 
motive off and on for five years, and I find that it is 
often necessary to take many chances in respect to safety, 
in order to do the work expected in gathering the cars 
for the trip out of the mine. I recall an instance where 
the places were turned to the rise and the track had a 
slight fall out of the rooms. To gain time I would 
allow the locomotive to coast from one room to the other 
and make the change from the cable to the pole while 
running. It would happen at times that my cap. lamp 
would be extinguished in the rush of air, and the change 
would have to be made in the dark. At such a time 
one is liable to get a shock in reaching for the switch. 
I have frequently been shocked in this way by a 250-volt 
circuit. The result would probably have been fatal had 
a 500-volt circuit been used. 

I also read with great interest the explanation given 
by Graham Bright in answer to the inquiry on this 
subject (Coal Age, Oct. 7, p. 613) and quite agree with 
him that when the motor is equipped with a switch that 
cuts the current off of one pole before turning it on 
to the other it would be impossible to get the shock; 
but all motors are not so arranged. 

For instance, I am operating a gathering-motor that 
has a cable reel and two trolley poles. When not in use 
each pole can be isolated by pulling out a plug. It 
has happened, more than once, that I and others have 
been shocked in getting on or off the motor because, in 
changing poles, this plug has not been pulled out and 
the pole that was down was yet alive. Of course this 
is the motorman’s own fault in forgetting to pull the 
plug; but, in the hurry and rush of gathering the cars 
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for the trip, one is likely to overlook this, with the result 
that someone is shocked or electrocuted when coming in 
contact with the pole or motor frame. A gathering 
motorman works at a disadvantage, in this respect, 
because he must think of many things in the fraction 
of a minute, and he is blamed if the trip has to wait 
for cars. 

Few agents of manufacturing concerns understand 
fully the conditions surrounding the work of the man 
who must operate the machine they put in the mine. 
In addition to this many a gathering locomotive has 
gone to the shep for temporary repairs, which have been 
made by incompetent men who do things that would not 
be indorsed by the manufacturers of the machine. As 
a consequence, the motorman in charge of such a motor 
is not safeguarded as when operating a perfect machine. 
If the locomotive will pull coal, however, this risk is 
largely disregarded, and the motorman is compelled to 
take his chances. 

Having worked on several different types of motors— 
Goodman, Morgan-Gardner, General Electric and Jef- 
frey—I have found that any of these will “bite” after 
being used for a time in the mine. I believe that it 
is not too much to say that many of these machines would 
not be recognized by their manufacturers, after a single 
year of service. I freely admit that where a machine 
is properly used it is practically impossible for a motor- 
man to receive a harmful shock in its operation. 

Herrin, Ill. OstEL BULLOCK. 


Shortage of Labor in Mining 


Letter No. 10—I quite agree with the idea that there 
is a growing scarcity of labor in the coal mines of this 
country. I believe there are several reasons for this 
shortage. Briefly, they are as follows: 

The European War has caused immigration to the 
United States to practically cease, as far as coal mining 
is concerned. I believe this industry has been harder 
hit than any other, because of the increased employment 
of foreign labor in the mines, in recent years. 

Another reason for the shortage of labor in mining 
is to be found in the high wages paid by the manufac- 
turers of munitions of war. Owing to the increased 
demand for these products, steel works in particular have 
drawn large numbers of miners and mine laborers away 
from the mines. The effect of this latter cause may prove 
of shorter duration than that of the former, because it 
cannot be expected that immigration to this country will 
be again renewed to any great extent at the close of 
the war. Labor will then be in demand in those countries 
for the work of reconstruction, and this demand will be 
all the greater because of the decimation of that class of 
workers by the war. 

Referring to the situation in our mines, permit me to 
say that where the working conditions in a mine are 
naturally good, the mine well ventilated and drained, 
and the work not delayed by a scarcity of cars, the state 
of the market, local strikes or other causes, we do not 
hear much complaint in regard to the shortage of labor, 
even at this time. 

On the other hand, in the working of low coal in a 
poorly ventilated mine, and when the coal is of inferior 
quality, requiring the separation of refuse in loading 
the cars, these and other circumstances such as poor 
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drainage, bad equipment and markets that frequently 
throw the mine idle and reduce the earning capacity of 
the miners, it is not to be wondered that difficulty is 
experienced in holding the men and maintaining the out- 
put of the mine. 

The claim of John Bohn, Coal Age, Aug. 26, p. 360, 
that the treatment the men receive from the foreman has 
much to do with holding them in the mine, is true to 
an extent. However, I believe there are circumstances 
for which the foreman is not responsible and which would 
puzzle the best men in charge of our mines to overcome. 
It goes without saying that a mine foreman must treat 
all his men alike and see that they are provided promptly 
with what material is needed for the safe working of 
their places. Only then can they be expected to make 
reasonable wages, under any conditions. 


WorKING Goop AND Bap PLaces IN A MINE 


In regard to Mr. Bohn’s reference to the unfairness 
of keeping one man in a good place, and another man 
in a bad place all the time, my experience is that some 
men will not consent to work a bad plate under any 
consideration, while others will be willing to work a bad 
place for a reasonable compensation. I fail to under- 
stand how the trading of good and bad places can be 
accomplished. Again, it is not every seam that has 5 ft. 
of coal on one side or in one section of the mine and 2 ft. 
in another part of the workings. 

Of course, it is true that if a mine foreman comes 
to the shaft in the morning with a “chip on his shoulder,” 
it will be reasonably certain that nearly every man with 
whom he comes in contact will have the same. But, a 
smiling and hearty “Good morning” will generally bring 
a like response and brighten the darkness of the mine 
for every toiler. The successful foreman will generally 
feel that his men are human beings like himself and 
recognize the fact that, in many instances, they are as 
well educated and treat them accordingly. 

The social life in a mining camp has much to do with 
providing a good class of miners and holding them. This 
class of miner wants a place where he can send his 
children to good schools and where there is a good church 
and some places of recreation and amusement. The better 
class of mine worker does not favor the presence of a 
saloon in the town. It is true that the miner is a 
migratory bird, but he knows and appreciates a good 
feeding ground and a good roosting place, and is apt to 
abide there indefinitely. K. HE. F. 

Spangler, Penn. 


Waste of Material im Mimes 


Letter No. 10—All mines, in my recollection, have 
been exceedingly wasteful of material. However, while 
sheer waste underground cannot be pardoned, there is, 
nevertheless, some excuse for much that takes place. 
While it is true that when a section of a mine is to be 
abandoned all material that can be used again should 
at once be removed, every practical mining man knows 
that under the conditions generally prevailing there are 
few men who can be spared for this work of recovery. 

As suggested by the writer of Letter No. 9, Coal Age, 
Oct. 14, p. 651, the real responsibility for this waste rests 
often with the men higher up rather than with the mine 
foreman, whose time and efforts must be almost wholly 
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devoted to getting out the coal. Though wrong in prin- 
ciple, it is nevertheless a fact that when rails or other 
material are needed there are few men at hand that can 
be sent to an abandoned place to get these supplies. 

Good mine management will require that it should be 
made the business of certain men to gather up and store 
all waste material at points where it will be convenient 
when required for use. This will leave the men regu- 
larly employed on other work undisturbed. As everyone 
knows, there is scarcely a day passes in the operation of 
a mine but certain work is required that is necessary 
and which demands immediate attention if the output of 
coal is to be maintained. 

The rule that necessary work must always take pre- 
cedence over that of recovering material in abandoned 
places applies to idle days as well. Consequently, unless 
it is recognized that the collection of old material must 
be done by extra men, efforts in the saving of such mate- 
rial are likely to be spasmodic. In most mines the in- 
structions to the mine foreman are to keep working ex- 
penses down to the lowest limit, which makes the work 
of gathering old material seem hardly justified to many 
foremen. This may be styled an attitude of indiffer- 
ence, but it is natural. 


Stop WASTE ON THE SURFACE 


Speaking of mine waste in general, at many mines there 
is a large amount of material thrown aside and wasted 
on the surface. It is no encouragement to a mine fore- 
man to avoid the waste of material underground when, 
on coming to the surface, he sees the same signs of waste 
there. The darkness underground covers a multitude of 
sins, but waste on the surface is clearly in evidence. At 
every turn there appears an old pulley, a rusted coil of 
rope, an abandoned cage, or a pile of mine cars needing 
repair. 

In the supply yards is seen much old timber that has 
been allowed to rot, rusted rails, boards and other ma- 
terial that should have been stored where it would be 
preserved in condition for use. To the right and left of 
the door of almost every shop are junk piles of wasted 
material. It is not uncommon to find a small haulage 
engine or pump where it has been set out and exposed 
to the weather. Indeed, everything of use in and about 
the mine may be found in a more or less dilapidated con- 
dition on the surface at many mines, making a scene of 
general confusion and untidiness. 

This is no exaggerated picture. ‘There are such col- 
lieries all over the country, and when these conditions 
exist on the surface, what can be expected of the men re- 
sponsible for the work underground? If the mine fore- 
man is expected to avoid waste of material sent into 
the mine, the example must be set for him by those in 
charge of material upon the surface. 

From this brief review of conditions at many mines it 
is clear there is a sociological side to the question of waste 
in mines. Example goes farther than precept, and where 
conservation of material is practiced in every department 
of the surface work the effect will soon be seen under- 
ground, and the result will be a greater efficiency devel- 
oped in every man on the job. 

Let me suggest therefore that the first step to be taken 
in avoiding waste in the mines is the setting of a good 
example by maintaining at least a tidy appearance of 
everything on the surface, where the effect is plainly visi-« 
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ble. Only by this means can it be hoped to overcome 

untidy and wasteful methods underground, where it is 

thought they will not be observed. J. F. K. Brown. 
Sydney, N. S. 


Detecting Gas by Smell 


Letter No. 20—Having had considerable experience 
with the gases commonly found in coal mines, and having 
experimented along this line many times when alone in 
the mine, and knowing that the quantity of gas accumu- 
lated was small, I want to say that I have never yet been 
able to detect an actual smell or odor where gas was 
present. 

In some instances, however, I have experienced a pecu- 
liar effect that I thought the gas produced on the tis- 
sues of the throat and nostrils. In all the letters that I 
have read no one has been able to describe the smell he 
claims to have detected and, for this reason, I believe that 
the sensation ascribed to smell is the effect of the action 
of the gas on the throat and nostrils. If there was a 
smell we would be able to describe it as being like some 
other odor. 

Many times I have detected the presence of gas in 
the mine without my lamp. I remember on one occasion 
walking into a body of gas while firebossing in a mine. 
I was not aware of the presence of the gas until my lamp 
suddenly flamed and went out, at a point 200 ft. from 
the head of the entry. I had not smelled the gas, nor 
had I expected to find gas before passing the last cross- 
cut. On other occasions in the same mine I have detected 
the presence of gas by its effect, before making a test with 
my lamp. 

At the time of the Hillcrest explosion, in Alberta, I 
was among the rescuers that entered the mine 15 min. 
after the explosion. We proceeded along the tunnel to a 
point where the intake air crossed the head of a slope. 
Here we felt the first effects of the afterdamp and, al- 
though we could not get a cap on the lamp, one of the 
men was overcome at that point. 

In the same mine, about 10 days later, another fireboss 
and myself were sent to remove a large body of gas that 
had accumulated in a chute that was 14 ft. high and 16 
ft. wide. The gas filled the chute to a point about 40 ft. 
back from the face. In this instance also I was unable 
to smell the gas, and did not feel any of its effects until 
I was nearly overcome when nailing the brattice up near 
the roof. 

All mining textbooks teach that none of the gases com- 
monly met with in coal mines have any odor except hy- 
drogen sulphide. In the mine there is always the diffi- 
culty of determining whether the gas present is pure 
methane or whether there are other gases present and, 
for this reason, it is not certain that it is possible to de- 
tect marsh gas by the smell. GoW Hs 

Delia, Alta., Canada. 





Letter No. 21—If not too late, permit me to reply 
to a few points brought out in the letter of W. L. Morgan, 
Coal Age, Oct. 14, p. 652, describing the conditions 
existing in a South Wales mine. 

Mr Morgan claims that the smell ascribed to gas in 
South Wales mines is the same that can be detected in 
the anthracite district or the central coal field in this 
country. He describes it as “an acrid smell somewhat 
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similar to that of artificial gas but not nearly so strong.” 
T want to say that, in this respect, the mines of this 
country are not to be compared with those in England 
or Wales, where the coal seams worked lie at an average 
depth of 1,600 ft. below the surface. 

In those deep mines the air current must frequently 
travel from 114 to 2 mi., from the bottom of the down- 
cast shaft, before reaching the first working place. In 
this distance the air current passes over a large surface 
of coal, and much of the oxygen of the air is absorbed 
by the pores of the coal. As a result, the air reaching 
the working places with a low oxygen content and con- 
taining other gases absorbed in its passage through the 
mine, would very naturally possess a certain odor. This 
odor is more perceptible at the face of a longwall brush- 
ing and in places where the ventilation is slack or where 
falls have occurred in the irregularities of the seam. 
But, inasmuch as we are taught that pure marsh gas has 
no smell, it is not reasonable to ascribe the odor to the 
presence of this gas under these conditions. 
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Having, myself, served in an official capacity in the 
district described by Mr. Morgan, and having known 
personally many of His Majesty’s inspectors of mines in 
that district, I can say that when a 14-in. cap was dis- 
covered on the return side of a district or in any part of 
the return airway, the inspector would stop work in that 
section of the mine. I cannot understand how the South 
Wales mines would be permitted to operate when the 
return air showed a 54-in. cap, as described by Mr. 
Morgan. This is a mystery invelving, perhaps, the “sixth 
sense” suggested by him. 

As far as I have observed, His Majesty’s coal-mine 
inspectors live up to the requirements of the Coal Mines 
Regulation Act. I cannot believe that they would allow 
the operation of a mine under the conditions to which 
I have referred, as it would be a direct violation of the 
mining laws of that country. I am now employed as 
mine examiner (fireboss) in this state, and have per- 
formed the same service in mines in other states, but 
have never yet been able to discover gas by its smell. 

Owing to the different conditions existing in the mines 
of this country, as compared to those existing in the 
mines of England and Wales, I do not believe that there 
is the same opportunity here to detect a smell that could 
be ascribed to the presence of gas, as the coal seams here 
lie generally at a less depth from the surface and the 
mines are less extensive than in the old country. 

Springfield, Il. JAMES M. Ropy. 

[This letter will close the discussion of this subject— 
Editor. | 
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Use of the Siphon in Mines 


Letter No. 1—I have been much interested in the 
several letters published in Coal Age in regard to the 
siphon in coal mining. In one of these letters, I re- 
member the writer used three valves to operate the siphon 
he describes. 

In this connection the following incident may be of 
interest, as showing the use that can be made of a simple 
siphon for draining rooms in pitching seams where the 
seam is faulted and a dip occurs at the head of the pitch. 
Such was the case in a mine where I was employed. 
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There were seven places driven to the rise of the gang- 
way, and I was working No. 4, which unfortunately was 
somewhat lower than the other places and took all the 
drainage from them. These places had a pitch of 12 deg. 
for about 125 ft., where a fault made it necessary to 
drive 70 or 80 ft. on a dip of about 6 or 8 deg. to catch 
the seam again, which pitched then almost as steeply 
as before. 

In driving my place I kept the road on the high side. 
In order to drain the water that collected at the foot 
of the short dip, I laid a pipe from that point over the 
rise and extended it down the pitch to the gangway. 
There was a valve on the discharge end of the pipe at 
the gangway and another at the head of the pitch, the 
last valve being provided with a nipple that permitted 
the pipe to be filled at this point by the use of a funnel. 
I made a sump at the foot of the dip and submerged 
the suction end of the pipe in the water that collected 
there. 

When starting the siphon, after filling the pipe with 
water at the crown and closing that valve, I sent my 
laborer to open the discharge valve on the gangway the 
moment I signaled to him that I was ready. Then I 
pulled the plug in the suction end of the pipe and the 
water started to flow, draining the place. When filling 
the pipe I carried the water from the sump in a powder 


keg that I kept for the purpose, and when the water was ° 


running I would examine carefully for any holes, by 
passing my lamp along close to the pipe. If there were 
any holes that were sucking air, I would close them with 
mining soap, so as to prevent the siphon from emptying 
itself, which it would do if there were any leaks. Where 
gas was present a safety lamp must be used to examine 
the pipe, and soapsuds put on the pipe will show any 
leaks. 

Never siphon all the water from the sump, but shut 
the discharge valve on the gangway, as soon as the level 
of the water has been sufficiently lowered. The discharge 
valve should be shut first, and a few seconds later the 
plug should be driven in the suction end. By doing 
this, it will not be necessary to refill the pipe each time 
that the sump must be drained. CAE 

Plymouth, Penn. 

Letter No. 2—Having had five years’ experience in 
the use of siphons in coal mines, I would like to give 
my opinion in regard to this method of draining certain 
portions of the mine and offer a few suggestions that 
may prove of some help to others. 

A siphon should only be installed where the conditions 
are suitable for it to work. These conditions have been 
fully explained at different times in Coal Age. In laying 
a siphon use only new pipes. Keep the line as straight 
as possible and avoid any sharp bends that are unneces- 
sary. Make all joints in the pipe water- and airtight 
by smearing them with tar when putting the pipe to- 
gether. Leaky joints are often caused by a slight damage 
to the thread. 

Where a 2-in. pipe is used on the suction end, I have 
found it of great advantage to employ a smaller size, 
say a 114-in. pipe, for a distance of from 100 to 300 ft. 
on the discharge end, this length varying with the total 
length of the siphon line. 

There is nothing better than a simple handpump for 
the purpose of priming a siphon. A handpump that costs 
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about $30 will soon pay for itself by the time saved in 
filling the pipe. The pump should be placed within 
easy reach of the sump or supply basin, and a gate valve 
should be placed in the pipe leading from the pump to 
the summit of the siphon, so that the water will not be 
required to pass through the pump valves when the siphon 
is working. 

In this arrangement the feed line, by which the pump 
supplies water to the crown of the siphon, is a separate 
pipe and forms with the suction pipe of the siphon a 
double line from the sump to the crown or summit. A 
foot valve should be placed in the suction end of the 
siphon to prevent the water from running out of the 
pipe into the sump when ‘priming. This and the gate 
valve are the only two valves necessary in this arrange- 
ment. The gate valve should be closed as soon as the 
pipe lne is full and starts to draw. 

When the pipe line has been in use long enough, it 
will generally develop small leaks at different places, 
owing to the corrosive action of the mine water, which 
sats away the iron when the water contains sulphur. 
A simple way to detect these leaks when very small is to 
plug the discharge end of the pipe so that no water can 
flow out at that end. Then let someone operate the 
handpump, and the pressure will force the water out 
through any leaks in a tiny stream that is quickly 
observed. 

Small leaks will not be readily found by the usual 
method of listening along the line while the siphon is 
working. When the leak is larger it can be located by 
a slight hissing sound at a point where the pipe is suck- 
ing air. After a leak is located it should be promptly 
stopped by covering the pipe with a cloth smeared with 
tar and binding it tightly around the pipe with a small 
cord. It is possible, by stopping the leaks in this manner, 
to get double service out of an old pipe, before it must 
be replaced. At times a patch of gum bound tightly 
about the pipe with a clamp made out of strap iron will 
prove economical. We ees 

Ohio Pyle, Penn. 
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Gathering-Motor Maulage 


Letter No. 6—Motor haulage in coal mining, in my 
opinion, cannot be excelled. I do not think that any 
comparison can be made between motor and mule haulage. 
It seems to me that the day of the mine mule ceased 
with the day of small tonnages. 

For instance, under ordinary conditions in the mine, 
one 6-ton gathering motor, hauling coal from the faces 
of the rooms, will handle from eighty to ninety 214-ton 
cars, where the average haul does not exceed 2,000 ft. ; 
and, under fairly good conditions in the workings of 
the mine, this amount will often be increased to 100 
or even 125 cars in a day of 10 hours. 

Compare these results in motor haulage with the work 
done where mules are employed to distribute the empties 
and gather the cars for the outgoing trip. Taking the 
lowest estimate of 80 cars hauled by a motor a distance 
of 2,000 ft. when an equal number of empties is returned 
the same distance in, say 10 hr., and assuming the 
weight of an empty car to be 11% tons, and the actual 
time of haulage 8 hr., so as to make due allowance for 
changing cars and delays, the work of the motor is 


practically 20 ton-miles per hour, while the work of a 
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good mine mule will hardly equal a third of this amount, 
in a level seam. 

Figures gathered from a number of years of actual 
experience in hauling coal in a 514-ft. seam lying 
practically level show that a good two-mule team, with 
an efficient driver and a helper, will handle from 50 to 
60 cars in a day of 10 hr., where the haul does not exceed 
2,000 ft., which would equal about 7 ton-miles, per mule, 
per hour, making the same allowances for delays, weight 
of empty cars returned and time lost in changing trips. 

In working seams 31% or 4 ft. in thickness, the work 
of a motor will not be materially decreased, but mules 
will hardly be able to haul more than one-third of the 
number of cars handled in thicker seams. I have known 
the cost of producing coal to be increased as much as 
3c. per ton, because of the need of brushing the roof or 
lifting bottom on the roads to make the required head- 
room for a 50-in. mule in a 4-ft. seam. 

The usual height of a gathering motor does not exceed 
37 in. above the rail, and no brushing or shooting of 
bottom is therefore required in motor haulage where steel 
ties are used, unless the height of the seam is less than 
314 ft. I refer now to the type of locomotive carrying 
a single electric cable reel. 

Where large cars are used, it is hardly necessary to 
refer to the crab type of locomotive unless the rooms 
dip badly, in which case it is well to have a combination 
type carrving both the cable and the crab reel. The 
crab can then be used to pull cars from the dip places, 
as it will take less power to do this and there will not 
be the danger of injuring the cable by too high a current. 

I fail to see any reason in an argument favoring 
mixed haulage, especially in a machine mine, where the 
mules are liable to come in contact with live wires or 
stray currents on the bottom, particularly as one locomo- 
tive will do the work of three mules and their drivers. 

Where a large amount of development work is being 
done, motor haulage is ideal. I call to mind an instance 
where one 6-ton gathering motor is doing the work of 
distributing 60 cars to the face of 14 entries, none of 
which are less than 500 ft. off the main entry. The 
coal in that mine is less than 4 ft. in height, and the 
grades of the roads range from 5 to 17 per cent. The 
employment of mules would be out of the question in 
such a case. 

Reference has been made to the storage-battery locomo- 
tive as being yet in the experimental stage, but I want 
to say that if this is true, these machines will undoubtedly 
prove a great success in a short time. J know of some 
locomotives of this type that have been in use for more 
than a year and have given so great satisfaction that 
neither the mine foremen nor the motormen would care 


_to have them replaced by machines of another type. 


In closing permit me to say that, in my opinion, an 
ideal mine haulage is one using a 10-ton haulage motor 
and 45-lb. rails on the main roads, and a 6-ton gathering 
motor with 23-lb. rails on the other roads and in the 
rooms. I cannot forbear citing one instance of a mine 


that shipped 35,000 tons of coal in the month of 


September, 1916, and the cost for haulage underground 
was less than 5c. per ton. In this mine not a mule was 
employed, but a motor performed the entire work of 
hauling the cars from the face to the tipple and returning 
the empties. 


Stotesbury, W. Va. J. E. VIRGIN, JR. 
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Water-Gage Readings im Fan 
Ventilation 


Kindly permit me to draw attention to a statement 
made in the reply to an examination question relating 
to fans, Coal Age, Oct. 14, p. 654. In explaining why 
the term “manometric efficiency” is of no practical value 
in comparing different fans, the statement is made that 
“the pressure a fan will create at a given speed is deter- 
mined by the resistance of the mine or airway and is 
not a function of the tip speed of the fan alone.” 

For some time past I have been puzzled as to what 
water-gage readings really mean. We have been accus- 
tomed to calculating the water gage a given fan will 
produce at a fixed speed by means of the formula 

ay net SO ates 
WO... = apes 





in which wu = velocity of blade tips of fan (ft. per sec.), 
and g = force of gravity (32.16 ft. per sec. at sea level). 
The constants 0.076 and 5.2 represent, respectively, the 
weight of air (lb. per cu.ft.), under normal conditions, 
and the pressure (lb. per sq.ft.) due to 1 in. of water 
gage. 

When speaking of water-gage readings, should it not 
be stated where the gage was FNL whether on the fan 
drift close to the fan when one end of the gage is open 
to the fan drift and the other to the atmosphere, or 
in the mine between the main intake and the main return 
airways, when one end of the gage is open to the intake 
and the other to the return airway? In the first case 
the reading of the gage would represent the difference 
between the atmospheric pressure and the pressure on 
the air in the fan drift; while in the second case the 
reading would represent the frictional resistance of the 
mine airways. 

This question has recently caused much discussion ; 
and a practical test was made in a mine in this section, 
by short-circuiting the air at the shaft bottom. On the 
one hand the disputants claim that, ignoring the shght 
variations due to the varying density of the air at dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, the same speed of the fan will 
produce the same water gage whether the air is passing 
through the mine or is short-circuited at the foot of the 
shaft. This claim was disputed by others who asked, 
“Why then is it necessary to speed up a fan as a mine 
is developed and the airways lengthened?” They claim 
that it is necessary to increase the speed of the fan to 
produce the same water gage under those conditions. 

Another phase of the question is presented by these 
same doubters, who argue that the pressure, or water 
gage, as calculated by the formula 


_ ksQ? 
«5.208 


is the pressure caused by the frictional resistance of 
the airway to the passage of the current, which is of 
course true. Then, say they, “When a fan is exhausting 
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and the water gage produced is continuously reduced by 
the resistance of fine airways, is it not possible to increase 
the distance the air must travel, s so as to completely absorb 
the pressure created by the fan? In that case the pres- 
sure, or water gage, would decrease with the length of 
airway, instead of increasing:as before. If such a limit 
is possible, what would be the effect on a governed fan 
running at a constant speed? What pressure, or water 
gage, would be produced ?” 

The first formula would indicate that the tip speed 
of the fan is a function of fhe water gage produced, 
for the same density of the air revolved in “the fans 
this is true, I fail to see how the statement to which 
I have referred can be correct. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn. C. H. BEIDENMILLER. 


It is very easy to confuse the relation of a centrifugal 
fan to the mine in which it operates, in respect to the 
pressure or water gage produced. It will not be possible 
to make an elaborate explanation of all the questions 
asked, in the limited space on this page. The first 
formula given by our correspondent expresses the theo- 
retical water gage that a given fan can create at a certain 
speed. This theoretical gage is generally found to be 
practically double the maximum possible gage for that 
speed, since the manometrical efficiency suggested by 
Murgue will rarely, if ever, exceed 50 per cent., as he 
states. 

Whether this pressure can develop, however, will depend 
wholly on the resisting power of the mine or airway. In 
other words, the mine resistance produces what the fan 
creates. The one is dependent on the other, and the 
result depends alike on both—the pressure the fan can 
create and the ability of the mine to resist. 

The condition affecting the pressure, or water gage, 
that can be produced in the operation of a centrifugal fan 
will be more clearly understood by supposing the fan 
drift leading to the mine to be suddenly opened wide to 
the atmosphere. It is evident that the water gage would 
at once drop to zero, there being no resistance ahead of 
the current to produce the pressure. In the same way 
it would be impossible to get a gage reading on the side 
of the chimney of an exhaust fan where the air is dis- 
charged into the atmosphere. 

The gage producing circulation must always be taken 
on the a drift, between the fan that creates and the 
mine that produces it by the resistance offered to the 
passing current. Every mine or airway of given dimen- 
sions possesses a certain resisting power, which is only 
developed when an air current created by the action of 
the fan is passing through the airways. This is a 
potential resistance and has given rise to the use of the 
term, “mine potential.’ Any formula that pretends to 
represent the actual water gage produced by a fan operat- 
ing on a mine is incomplete unless it expresses the possible 
resisting power of the mine or the mine potential. We 
will continue the answer to this inquiry in the next issue. 
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Miscellaneous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques. —-The quantity of air passing at the bottom of a 
shaft is 140,000 cu.ft. per min. This current divides 
into three splits as follows: 
Split A, 6 x 9 ft., 
Split B, 6 X 9 ft., 12,000 ft. long, 
Split ©, 6 X 8 ft. 6,500 ft. long. 

Find the natural division of this current of air. 

Ans.—The sectional area and perimeter of the several 
splits are as follows: 
een x, 9 — 54 sq ft.; 0 = 2(6 + 9) = 30 ft. 
pea 6 xX 9 = 54 sq-fi.; 0 = 2(6 + 9) = 30 F%. 
peo. <8 = 48 sq.ft.; 0 = 2(6 +8) = 28 ft. 
The work is much simplified by finding the relative 


9,000 ft. long, 


_ potential for each split, by reducing the values for the 


sectional area, perimeter and length to their lowest on 
tive terms by canceling any factor common to all, 
each case, which gives the following : 


A, fan cael Dek ==. 18 
5, Pi sceat Ope 1a)e. Gn. 24: 
C, a@=8;0= 14;l1= 13 


The relative potentials for the several splits are then 
found by substituting these values in the formula for the 
pressure ae as follows: 











| 9 9 
A RE = 04/ - ied = | 6 e 
; Ne Alas day. dou 63) wa 30) sea 
Ra enx, (ann ? 
mie => 9 =, OS $= - 25 
: : NE alpen rah ae 
8 16 
‘B BE — 8 — —_— = Nowe 
WS: c N13 x 14 log il setts 
Sum of relative potentials........... 4.743 


The quantity passing in each split is then found as 
follows: 





1.643 pees ! 
A, da = 1743 * 140,000 = 48,500 cu.ft. per min. 
1.423 
B, gb = 4.743 X 140,000 = 42,000 cu.ft. per man. 
C Gc = Bees xX 140,000 = 49,500 cu.ft. per min. 
: 4,743 4 ; 
Total quantity........ 140,000 cu.ft. per min. 


Ques.—Find the horsepower required to raise, in 3 
min., a car weighing 1 ton and containing 1 ton of 
material, up an inclined plane 1,000 ft. long and pitching 
30 deg., if the rope weighs 1,500 lb. 

Ans.—The total weight resting on the incline when 
the car is at the bottom of the plane is 2 & 2,000 + 
1,500 = 5,500 Ib. Then, since the sine and cosine of 
30 deg. are 0.5 and 0.866, respectively, and assuming 
the coefficient of rolling friction to be one-fortieth of 
the normal pressure on the plane, the total pull on the 
rope at the top when the car is at the foot of the incline 
is, P = 5,500(0.5 + 0.866 — 40) = 2,869 lb. 
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If this load is to be hoisted in 3 min., it will be neces- 
sary to allow, say 15 sec. as the time lost in starting 
and stopping the trip, making the equivalent time of 
hoisting at full speed 2.75 min. Then, since the length 
of the plane is 1,000 ft., the horsepower required will be 
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Assuming the hoisting engine has an efficiency of, say 
80 per cent., the rated horsepower of the engine will 
be practically 31.6 ~ 0.80 = say 40 hp. 

Ques—What precautions would you take in the 
management of a dry and dusty mine generating explosive 
gas, with reference to the protection of life and property ? 

Ans.—First, inaugurate a thorough system of inspec- 
tion by competent firebosses, giving to each a limited area 
or section, for the conditions in which he will be held 
responsible. See that the examination is made within 
three hours previous to the time for the men to enter the 
mine for work. As mine foreman, examine the report 
made by each fireboss, noting carefully the dangers re- 
ported. Sign each report and arrange for the prompt 
removal of the dangers as far as this is practicable. 
Require each fireboss to remove the checks of the men 
from the board when reporting their places as dangerous 
for work. Hold these checks and permit no man to enter 
the mine without first receiving or taking his check from 
the board. 

Require that each fireboss when making his second 
round shall examine carefully the condition of each place 
in his district, give any necessary instruction to the men 
in regard to timbering their place or mining their coal 
and see that his instructions are obeyed. 

Allow no one to enter the mine with an open light, 
except drivers or motormen working on the main intake 
airway, pulling the coal from the inside parting to the 
shaft bottom. Use only an approved type of safety lamp 
and see that these are properly cleaned, trimmed and 
filled before they are given to the men. Make each 
miner responsible for his own lamp in the mine, and 
see that he thoroughly understands its use. 

Give particular attention to the ventilation of the mine 
and see that the air is carried forward and made to 
sweep every working place. Also see that all void and 
abandoned places are properly ventilated, so as to prevent 
the accumulation of gas therein. Where electricity is 
employed see that the system is properly installed by a 
competent electrician. Permit no accumulations of fine 
coal or dust at the working faces or on the roads, which 
should be cleaned regularly. 

Where blasting is performed, permissible powders 
should be used if this is possible. All shots should be 
fired by competent shotfirers after the men have left 
the mine. An electric system of firing should be em- 
ployed in preference to-the use of either fuse or squibs. 
A good sprinkling system should be installed throughout 
the mine and the working places and haulageroads 
thoroughly sprinkled wherever this is necessary. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Formal investigation of the present car shortage 
was started by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on Wednesday, Nov. 8 last. This investiga- 
tion, it is anticipated, will be continued at various 
industrial points throughout the country. Accord- 
ing to many of the complaints already placed 
before the Commission one of the prime difficulties 
arising is due to the congestion of export freight. 
Freight cars loaded with coal and other commodi- 
ties are being shipped without adequate prior 
preparation for ocean transportation. It often 
follows that these loaded cars are detained at 
the ports for indefinite periods thereby tying up 
the railroad equipment. Coal bears an important 
relation to this situation inasmuch as the United 
States is at present exporting more coal than ever 
before in its history. 

Every conceivable kind of ocean-going vessel 
has been utilized in transporting coal to foreign 
countries. It goes not only to South America 
but also to Europe. This sudden foreign demand 
for American coal is unprecedented. It has caused 
tne shipping to the coast ports of large numbers 
of loaded coal cars and failure to provide ade- 
quate ocean transportation has resulted in dimin- 
ishing the available coal car equipment of the 
railroads. 

The Commission has determined to give this 
matter a thorough investigation and to enter ap- 
propriate orders in the hope of affording adequate 
relief. Already some of the railroads have under- 
taken to take steps to relieve the situation. They 
have proposed to shorten the ‘‘free’’ time at the 
ports and have sought to increase the charges on 
ears held for the storage of commodities. 

These expedients have not provided immediate 
relief and it is believed that the Commission may 
again be compelled to resort to the expediency of 
organizing a committee to take active control of 
the export freight movement. This was resorted 
to once before when the port congestion became 
serious. After considerable labor the committee 
was successful in removing the port congestion to 
a great extent. By bringing order out of the 
haphazard manner in which the cars were being 
handled the Commission was able to send a great 
part of the railroad equipment back for further 
dase. It is hoped that this may be accomplished 
again in the present instance. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission is for 
personal reasons greatly interested in the coal 
car shortage. During the past week or so the 
offices of the Commission have been short of coal 
and have found it almost impossible to secure it. 
Several days the Commission was compelled to 
close down the elevators in its office building so 
that its slim supply of coal would not leave it 
without heat during the cold days. <A similar situ- 
ation has existed among a number of the office 
buildings of the government in this city. Several 
of the Government buildings have been running 
short of coal and they have been able to get but 
a day-to-day supply. 

During the next week much more may be ex- 
pected to be heard regarding this matter. On 
Nov. 20 the joint committee of Congress, the so- 
called Newlands committee, will begin hearings 
regarding the railroad question. This joint con- 
gressional investigation was planned to devise new 
railroad legislation, but. it is anticipated that the 
equipment and financial side of the problem will 
receive immediate consideration. Unless the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is capable of pro- 
viding the desired relief Congress will be asked 
to take legislative action. 

It has been charged that the basic trouble is 
that the railroads have not enjoyed sufficient pros- 
perity to warrant their investing further in new 
equipment. Financiers have pointed out that rail- 
road extension during the past ten years and less 
has been decreasing at a surprising rate. They 
claim that not until a more liberal attitude of the 
public and of the Government is shown toward the 


railroads investors will not consent to advance 
further funds toward railroad buildi-g. This 
naturally means that if the railroads need new 


equipment they must pay for it out of their 
current earnings. This is a rather expensive 
method of doing business and the natural growth 
of the country is making the curtailment felt even 
more severely. 

Railroad authorities argue that the interstate 
earriers should be relieved of state interference 
and that they should be regulated solely by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. Uniformity in 
regulation would relieve interstate traffic of many 
restrictions and make it that much easier to 
handle the various commodities in interstate trans- 
portation. Likewise the financing. of railroads, 
such as the issuance of stocks and bonds, and the 
regulation of the expenditures of the interstate 


roads should be regulated by the Federal. body and 
not interfered with by the various state bodies. 
In this way all sections of the country would be 
treated according to their merits and all commodi- 
ties would be given an equal consideration. 

If the coal shortage continues to increase by 
reason of a car shortage it is likely that Congress 
will be persuaded to take decided radical steps 
this winter. The problem is still in its initial 
stages for the present. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has not gone far enough into the 
matter to afford a comprehensive idea of it. The 
knowledge possessed by the Commission, however, 
will be laid before the joint Congressional Com- 
mittee without delay. It will not take Congress 
long to act in the matter once it has been roused 


to the necessity. 

One of the immediate outcomes, should the 
shortage become critical, would be to take the 
transportation over under Federal jurisdiction and 
eontrol, the equipment to be shifted and used 
according to the detailed instructions of the 
Federal body. At the present moment the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is hopeful that suffi- 
cient relief can be afforded without resort to such 
methods. The Commission is hoping to relieve 
the shortage by coéperation with the railroad 
managers and the coal operators. 


Some Interesting Statistics 


Figures for Part B of the coal report of the 
Geological Survey for 1915 are now in such shape 
that many interesting deductions can be made 
from them. Exact figures are withheld from the 
public until the publication of the report, but 
the following approximations are not expected to 
vary materially from the final figures: 

The western coal district of Kentucky produced 
two-thirds of the state’s production. More than 
20 per cent. of the state’s production was used 
within its own borders. The railroads consumed 
an equal amount. Something over 50 per cent. of 
the production was shipped by rail to other states. 
Kentucky coal was marketed in 25 states. 

Over 30 per cent. of Alabama coal was consumed 
by railroads. Alabama furnishes about 20 per 
cent. of all coal consumed by railroads in the 
South. Half of Alabama’s output was consumed 
in the state. About 15 per cent. of its output 
is shipped to other states. Less than 5 per cent. 
moved to tide water for export. The higher grades 
of Alabama coal are desirable for domestic fuel 
and were shipped in small lots to markets as 
distant as the Pacific coast. 

Indiana consumed 40 per cent. of its own coal, 
while 25 per cent. was shipped to other states. 
Most of the remainder was consumed by the 
railroads. Chicago is a great market for Indiana 
coal and nearly all of the interstate business was 
with Illinois. 

Colorado consumed 60 per cent. of the coal 
mined in that state. Considering the excellent 
grade of the coal mined in Colorado, Government 
specialists are unable to understand why it finds 
so small a market to the eastward. The principal 
consumption of Colorado coal in other states is 
in Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Texas. 
These states consume about 15 per cent. of her 
output. Railroads provide a market for 25 per 
cent. of Colorado’s coal. 

Wyoming’s coal was marketed in 14 states. «Its 
geographical position is mainly responsible for 
this result. As is the case with most Western 
States, the railroads are the most important con- 
sumers of Wyoming coal. In 1915 they took close 
to 70 per cent. of its output. Only 5 per cent. of 
the production was taken by the home market. 

As is the case with states producnig the higher- 
grade coals, the Virginia product is widely dis- 
tributed. Thirty-five per cent. of the quantity 
mined was shipped into 18 states. Thirty per 
cent. of Virginia’s coal was used for railroad fuel. 
Twenty-five per cent. was used within the state 
and the balance was shipped to tide water. 

The railroads consumed 60 per cent. of Tennes- 
see’s coal. Industries within the state consumed 


20 per cent. An additional 20 per cent. was 
shipped to other states. 
Competition offered by nearby coal fields in 


other states prevents the Iowa product from mov- 
ing in interstate commerce in quantity. Only five 
per cent. of the output was shipped to other states. 
Railroads used 60 per cent. and industries within 
the state used 35 per cent. 

Fifty per cent. of the Kansas production was 
sola to railroads. Twenty-five per cent. was con- 
sumed within the state and the balance was 
shipped principally to Missouri and Nebraska. 

About 12,000,000 tons of bituminous coal was 
used for bunkering vessels at ports of the United 
States. 

Pennsylvania supplied 85 per cent. of the coal 
used in the manufacture of beehive coke and 30 
per cent. of that used in byproduct ovens. 

Domestic fuel accounted for the consumption of 
15 per cent. of the United States output of bitu- 


minous coal. General industrial purposes required 
30 per cent. of the coal output. Of this amount 
Pennsylvania furnished 40 per cent., West Vir- 
ginia, 20 per cent., Illinois, 15 per cent., and 
Ohio, 5 per cent. 

Generating steam and producing heat at mines 
required about 2 per cent. of the bituminous coal 
mined. 

The consumption of coal throughout the entire 
country was five tons per capita. This compares 
with four tons per capita in England and Germany 
and two tons per capita in France. In the states 
in the southern half of the country, the coal 
consumption is less than one ton per capita. Of 
these states California uses the least and Alabama 
the most. In the Chicago district of Illinois, the 
consumption is seven tons per capita. In Delaware 
the consumption was close to seven tons per 
capita. In New England the consumption was 
about five tons per capita. 

Arizona consumed less coal per square mile 
than any other state in the Union. Pennsylvania 
leads the list. In the former state, less than one 
ton to the square mile is used; in the latter state 
Ay consumption was nearly 2,000 tons per square 
mile. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Plans of the Scranton Surface Protective Asso- 
ciation to test by court action the validity of the 
“cut throat waivers’? in deeds issued by the coal 
companies during the past 25 years, have mate- 
rialized to such an extent that suit is about to be 
brought in the United States District Court. 

This action has been contemplated for some 
time and numerous deeds of noncitizens, contain- 
ing the waiver clause have been selected. These 
deeds contain the clause “the company reserves 
the right to mine all of the coal and minerals 
without liability for damage to land, buildings or 
creatures thereon, even to the extent of destroy- 
ing them.” 

The deed of a noncitizen will be selected be- 
cause this is necessary to start action in the 
United States District Court. Another object of 
the association in starting the suit in the Federal 
court, is to get away from Pennsylvania courts. 

With this suit in the United States District Court 
and various suits now pending in the lower state 
courts and in the Supreme Court of the state, the 
members of the Surface Protective Association are 
convinced they are handling the cave question 
from every possible angle. Should the Federal 
court declare these deeds illegal, it will be the 
biggest victory yet attained in the interest of 
surface protection. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite = 


South Scranton—Having decided on the removal 
of practically every bit of coal remaining in the 
abandoned workings of the National colliery, the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co. 
has notified people living on Prospect and Stone 
Ave. and in other places to remove at once from 
the danger zone. 


Dupont—The incorporation of the village of 
Dupont, including about 8 sq.mi. of Pittston Town- 
ship, into a borough seems assured, as attorneys 
representing those favoring the incorporation have 
entered into an agreement with the Taxpayers 
Association, whereby objections of the coal com- 
panies have been removed by a change in the lines 
originally contemplated. The new lines for the 
proposed borough wili include only coal lands of 
oe ain Valley Coal Co., and the Pennsylvania 

oal Co. 


Shenandoah—Recently a committee of the Board 
of City Trusts of Philadelphia, which administers 
the affairs of the Girard estate, inspected the 
Girard holdings in this vicinity with the view of 
making improvements to collieries and other work- 
ings, and with the probabilities of making new 
ropes ae The party was headed by former Governor 

tuart. 


Pottsville—The Philadelphia & Reading Coal 
and Iron Co. has posted notices at all its collieries 
that all candidates for the position of hoisting 
engineer must undergo a physical examination. 

Work has been resumed at Lytle colliery 
after an idleness of two weeks due to a fire 
in a gangway. That portion of the mine has been 
walled up and it is expected that the fire will be 
finally extinguished by slushing culm into that 
section. The mine employs 1,000 men. 


Weatherly—Negotiations have about been com- 
pleted by New York interests for the purchase of 
the coal property of the Penrose estate, known as 
the Penn Forest Coal Co. The property is under- 
laid with a rich deposit of anthracite and it is 
understood that a large breaker will be erected 
here soon. The price paid for the property is 
supposed to be around $3,000,000. 
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Wilkes-Barre—The first regular monthly meeting 
of the local mining institute was held in the 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium on Noy. 11. An excellent 
program was given and the new officers were in- 
troduced by a former president, H. G. Davis, 
efficiency engineer for the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad Co. The incoming president 
is John H. Haertter, division superintendent of the 
Lehigh Valley Coai Co. 

Rumors are afloat to the effect that the hold- 
ings of the Susquehanna Coal Co. may be taken 
over by the Lehigh Valley Coal Co. Most of 
the collieries and coal lands of the Susquehanna 
company are so located that they could be taken 
over by the Lehigh Valley in such a way that 
actual workings of the companies would not be 
affected. 


Hazleton—Officials of the Lehigh Valley Coal 
Co. and other big concerns, recently reported that 
there will be no advance in the retail price of 
fuel. They declared that the circular prices 
announced in September are being maintained, 
and there will be no deviation therefrom, so far 
as they know at present. 


Bituminous 


Derry—Five informations against miners at 
Derry No. 1 mine were recently filed by the dis- 
trict mine inspector for consideration by the 
Grand Jury. The men are alleged to have car- 
ried open lights into the mines. The law expressly 
prohibits the use of anything but flashlights or 
safety lamps in Pennsylvania mines where there 
is possibility of mine gas. 


Connellsville—The production of coke in the 
Connellsville district was 408,000 tons for the 
last week, for which figures are available. This 
represents a decrease of 23,049 tons from the 
previous week’s output. Shipments amounted to 
397,000 tons, or a decrease of 20,798 tons. The 
ecar-supply was down to 50 per cent. on four days 
of the week, while it was 100 per cent. on two 
days, making an average of about 70 per cent. 
Coal cars only averaged about 50 per cent. 


Charleroi—What are known as the Rider, 
Schwab and Maxwell tracts of coal, aggregating 
264 acres, and purchased by the Werner-Leonard 
Co., of Cleveland, Ohio, will be developed. A 
slope is now being opened, and a tipple will be 
constructed with a view to handling 2,000 tons 
of coal per day. Shipments will be made over 
the Pennsylvania R.R. 


Marianna—It is said that a combination of 
steel companies is being planned, which will mean 
the development of large coal deposits in Wash- 
ington and Green Counties. The plan for the 
merger of the independent companies is about 
as follows: The Lackawanna Steel Co., of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., the Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 
of Youngstown, Ohio, the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Tron Co., of Alabama, and the Inland Steel Co., 
of Chicago, will form a holding corporation. The 
Ellsworth Collieries Co. and the Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. will also be absorbed or become part of the 
combine. Surveyors of four railroads are now 
at work on proposed routes. These are the Penn- 
sylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, Western Maryland, 
and an independent line known as the Wheeling 
& Eastern. The proposed routes traverse all 
parts of Green County. 


Johnstown—It was recently stated that the en- 
tire output of the Marianna mine in Washington 
County, recently acquired by the Midvale Steel 
and Ordnance Co., would be consumed by the 
Midvale company. The coal will be shipped di- 
rect from the mines to the mills in most cases, 
being made into coke in byproduct plants. The 
160 coke ovens at the Marianna mine will be 
employed to produce some of the coke, but this 
will only be a fraction of the output of the mine 
which is expected to reach 5,000 tons in a short 
time. 


Carrolltown—It is expected that negotiations 
will be begun for the purchase of the old Logan 
No. 5 mine. It is said that if the deal is consum- 
mated the plant will be improved and operated 
on a large scale. The mine is conveniently lo- 
cated, and is said to contain some rich coal. 


Monongahela—So great is the demand for coal 
that coal operators in Washington and Greene 
Counties are offering miners a bonus for working 
without a layoff. The system already is in oper- 
ation and has resulted in a marked increase in the 
output. The Crucible company, at Rice’s Landing, 
Greene County, is paying miners who work 12 
days in succession $3 in addition to the regular 
seale. Other companies are giving approximately 
the same bonus through the fifth and sixth pools 
and some in the fourth. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Elk Garden—The Davis Coal and Coke Co. re- 
cently purchased the Jacobs-Sullenbarger coal 
tract, which, with the Bray coal adjoining, will 
give two or three years’ work. The tramway will 
be extended, and the dump will be located at 
the old No. 3 mine. 


Bluefield—The Appalachian Power Co. recently 
closed large contracts with coal companies in 
southwest Virginia, and will start immediately the 
construction of a 30-mi. line from Saltville, Va., 
to Dante, Va. The power company has purchased 
the steam plant of the Clinchfield Coal Corp., 
one of the companies to which it will supply 
power. It will equip this plant as a reserve to be 
used in emergencies, 


COAL AGE 


Amigo—The Amigo Coal Co. has ia use a spe- 
cially constructed mine car. This car dumps in a 
manner similar to railroad cars at the ocean piers 
and is so built as not to scatter coal about the 
mine, 


Omar—The Main Island Creek Coal Co. has or- 
dered 17 Jeffrey mine locomotives of various sizes 
for its mines here. 


Widen—The mines of the Elk River Coal and 
Lumber Co. are running full time with a fairly 
satisfactory car supply. A class in domestic sci- 
ence has just been organized under the direction 
of Miss Watson, of the Clay County High School. 


Highcoal—Work on the plant and town of the 
Anchor Coal Co. is moving along rapidly. It is 
stated that before long this will be a better-than- 
ever mining camp. 


ALABAMA 


Marvel—Chief State Mine Inspector Nesbitt 
recently consented to the opening of Marvel mines 
where a gas explosion occurred Oct. 22 in which 
18 lives were lost. 

Birmingham—B. M. Starnes, manager of the 
safety department of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel and 
Tron Co., is organizing a local chapter of the 
National Safety Council, and the following indus- 
trial companies have signified their intention of 
becoming charter members: American Cast Iron 
Pipe Co., Semet-Solvay Co., Alabama Safety Asso- 
ciation, Sloss-Sheffield Steel and Iron Co., Ala- 
bama Power Co., Kaul Lumber Co., Republic Tron 
and Steel Co., Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad 
Co., American Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co., 
Woodward Iron Co., U. 8S. Cast Iron Pipe and Foun- 
dry Co., American Steel and Wire Co., Bonnyman 
& Norman Coal Co., Pratt Consolidated Coal Co., 
McCrossin Engineering Co., Bessemer Foundry and 
Machinery Co., Bessemer Coal, Iron and Land Co. 
This list will be supplemented by probably fifty 
others. The Chamber of Commerce is making an 
active fight to have the next convention of the 
National Safety Council meet in Birmingham, and 
will be represented at the meeting of the executive 
committee of the council Nov. 21, when the next 
meeting place will be selected. 


KENTUCKY 


LaViers, Ky.—(P. O. Seco). It is said that 
mining work is to be started shortly at the South 
East Coal Co.’s new operation at LaViers. The 
first shipments are to go to the Great Lake re- 
gions and will be made within the next few 
days. 

Hamdon, Ky.—(P. O. Jeff). The Kenmont. Coal 
Co. starting a coal development here has begun 
on the erection of 100 miners’ houses which are to 
be completed in a short time. The work will 
be rushed. Coal mining is billed to start with- 
in the next few days. 


Whitesburg—According to reports from the coal 
mining centers surrounding this city the in- 
vestigation into the serious coal car shortage has 
resulted in a notable improvement and mines are 
operating now with more steadiness. With con- 
tinued improvement, as promised, eastern Ken- 
tucky will show even greater improvement with- 
in the next few months than ever before. The 
output from this section will be considerably in- 
creased as a result. 


Pineville—J. L. Manning has leased the Black 
Raven mines at Rim, Ky., formerly operated by 
the Continental Coal Corporation, but closed down 
for two years. Mr. Manning is putting the prop- 
erty in order and will begin operations shortly. 


OHIO 


Columbus—Secretary B. F. Nigh, of the Mich- 
igan-Ohio-Indiana Coal Association has arranged 
to file a lengthy protest with the Ohio Utilities 
Commission against the new demurrage charges 
filed with the Commission by many of the Ohio 
roads. The protest will claim that the increased 
demurrage charges are entirely too high and 
unreasonable and places a heavy burden on 
shippers generally, especially’ coal _ shippers. 
Other shipping organizations will also file pro- 
tests against the new schedules. 


Athens—An order has been secured by L. D. 
Oliver, receiver for the Lunrig Coal Co., to have 
the mine pumped dry, after being closed for 
18 months, and arrangements are being made for 
that purpose. 


Steubenville—An explosion of gas in the mine 
of the Steubenville Coal and Mining Co., recently, 
seriously injured Superintendent Eugene Jones 
and Mine Inspector McCornell, who were inspect- 
ing the mine. There were no other injuries. 


INDIANA 


Terre Haute—Holdings of the Clay County Block 
Coal Co. in the northwest part of Vigo County 
were sold recently in the Superior Court Room 
by the U. S. Trust Co. as receiver, to Charles 
M. Elliott, of Indianapolis, for $44,100. 


ILLINOIS 


Belleville—The St. Ellen mine of the former 
Jos. Taylor Coal Co. has been sold to L. E. 
Fischer of the Fischer Fuel Co. and John Hender- 
son, of the West Virginia Coal Co. The prop- 
erty was put into operation at once. 

The Avery mine on the Southern Ry. and the 
Suburban Ry. has been re-opened by the South- 
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and Mining Co. after a_ shut 
Some of the screenings from 
as high as $3 recently for 


ern Coal, Coke 
down of 4 years. 
this mine brought 
northern shipment. 


Springfield—The State Public Utilities Commis- 
sion after a recent all-day hearing on the car 
shortage, adjourned to Nov. 22, when the hear- 
ing will be resumed. The roads will then be 
asked to show cause why the Commission’s order 
that cars be furnished on a pro-rata basis should 
not be enforced. 


Lenzburg—The old Tirre mine, east of here, has 
been purchased by L. Senior, of Belleville and is 
again in operation after having been closed down 
for several years. 


Greenfield—The new coal mine north of this city 
will be ready for operation in a few days. The 
finishing touches are being given to the tipple. 

Marion—With the recent dismantling of Pea- 
body mine No. 2 here there are at present only 
4 mines in Williamson County that are equipped 
for the production of coal that are idle. These 
are the Keystone mine, owned by Pittston, Penn. 
people, and the Colp mine both at Pittsburgh, 
Ill., the 5th vein mine at Spillertown of the 
defunct Spillertown Coal and Coke Co. and the 
Hemlock mine at Herrin of the Taylor Coal Co. 
Preparations are under way for the re-opening 
of the Keystone mine and an option on sale pre- 
vents the immediate opening of the Colp mine. 
Every mine in Franklin County is in operation. 

Carterville—The Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
of St. Louis has sold to a representative of the 
Peabody Coal Co. the property here of the de- 
funct Carterville Coal Co. known as the Burr 
mine. The mine has been idle for about 18 mo. 
and was sold to the Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
in Oct. 1915, the trust company being the largest 
of the creditors. The property is being put in 
shape for prompt producing. 
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SVenstnaniannt 


James S. Anderson recently coal mine inspector 
with the Associated Companies, Pittsburgh, Penn., 
has been appointed mine manager, at mine No. 
9 Madison Coal Corporation, Colp, Ill. 


Daniel Remaley, of Summit Hill, Penn., where 
he was connected with Nesquehoning colliery, has 
been appointed by the Lehigh Coal and Naviga- 
tion Co. as general manager in charge of all rail- 
road construction in the Panther Creek Valley, 
with headquarters at Lansford. 


John LaRue, fell a distance of 65 ft. down No. 
3 shaft of the Lackawanna Coal Co., at Parsons, 
Penn., recently but is alive and will recover. Mr. 
LaRue is employed as shaftman and was making 
repairs when the accident occurred. He was in the 
shaft when he lost his balance and fell to the 
bottom. Fortunately he landed in a sump partly 
filled with water. 


Leonard C. Crewe, of New York, general man- 
ager of the Munitions Department of the Aetna 
Explosives Co., has been appointed general man- 
ager of the La Follette Coal and Iron Co., at La 
Follette, Tenn. He will take charge of operations 
immediately. Mr. Crewe was general manager for 
several years of the La Folette Iron Co. till about 
two years ago when it went into the hands of a 
receiver and was later consolidated with the coal 
mines of the La Folette Coal, Iron and Railway 
Co., forming the first mentioned company. 
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Obituary 
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E. P. Pierce, aged 62, vice-president and man- 
ager of the Shelby Coal Co. and the York Coal 
and Coke Co., died recently at his home in Ash- 
land, Ky., of Bright’s disease. 

George A. Simpson, District Superintendent of 
the Madison Coal Co., died Saturday, Nov. 11, at 
his home, 909 North Third St.. Springfield, Ml. 
He was 57 years old. He was born at La Salle, 


Tll., but had lived in Springfield nearly all his 
life. He had been district superintendent for 


He is survived 
The 


the Madison company 25 years. 
by his wife, three sons and two daughters. 
funeral was under’ Masonic auspices. 


B. F. Overholt, prominent coal and railroad 
magnate of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, died 
at his home in Scottdale, Penn., recently, after an 
illness of several weeks. Mr. Overholt was over 60 
years of age. He is survived by one son and two 
daughters. Mr. Overholt was reputed to be one 
of the wealthiest men in western Pennsylvania, 
having for years been a coal and railway mag- 
nate in that state. He was a promoter of the 
Buckhannon & Northern Railroad Co. at the time 
this railroad entered West Virginia, and was 
also identified with the Grafton Traction Co., ‘the 
Grafton Fuel Co., and the Overholt Fuel Co. 


Neil Robinson, president of the LaFollette Coal 
and Iron Co., died of heart disease at a Cincin- 
nati hospital Nov. 11, at the age of 63 years. He 
was born in Gallipolis, Ohio, in 1853. He es- 
tablished himself in Charlestony W. Va., 30 years 
ago, in the coal business, and became widely 
known as a mining engineer and coal expert, min- 
ing West Virginia coal before the construction 
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of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. He had been 
president of the LaFollette Coal and Iron Co. 
of LaFollette, Tenn., for the past three years. 
Mr. Robinson was prominent in fraternal circles, 
being past grand master of the Masonic order in 
West Virginia. 


Industrial News 
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Charleston, W. Va.—The offices of the Im- 
perial Coal Sales Co. were recently removed from 
Burnwell, W. Va., to the Kanawha Valley Bank 
Bldg. in Charleston. 

Portage, Penn.—The Keystone Lumber Co. of 
this place has been awarded a contract for five 
double houses to be erected at Locust, Indiana 
County, for the Locust Colliery Co. 

Elkins, W. Va.—The Davis Colliery Co. recently 
awarded a contract to the Roberts & Schaeffer 
Co., of Chicago for a large Marcus patent steel 
tipple. This will be built at the Sivid mine. 


Sparrow’s Point, Md.—Ground has been broken 
for the erection of 240 additional byproduct ovens 
at the plant of the Bethlehem Steel Co. The ad- 
dition will consist of four batteries and 60 ovens 
each. 

Cleveland, Ohio—The Adams-Bagnall Electric 
Co. is now completing an addition to its factory 
with the installation of a complete vitreous or 
porcelain enameling plant. This plant will be in 
operation by Jan, 1 next. 


Akron, Ohio—The Akron Coal Co., of this city, 
has increased its capital stock from $300,000 
to $600,000, and part of the increase will be 
turned over to the stockholders, in the form of a 
stock dividend of $200,000. 

Herndon, W. Va.—The Flat Top Pocahontas 
Coal Co. has been organized with a capital stock 
of $50,000 by Joseph Keys, John D. White, W. A. 
Finney, W. W. Wells, B. T. Ingels, all of Herndon, 
to operate in this vicinity. 

Eckman, W. Va.—The Polaski Iron Co. recently 
placed a contract with the Roberts & Schaeffer 
Co. for a complete tipple, consisting of retarding 
conveyor, Marcus patent picking table screen, 
Rands shaker loading booms, and larry bins for 
the coke ovens. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Calvin S. Weakley, special 
agent of the Department of Justice in charge of 
the Cincinnati office of that Department, has been 
instructed to make an investigation into the state 
of the coal market in this vicinity and report to 
Washington at once. 


Roanoke, Va.—The offices of W. W. Coe, general 
manager, and O. Lynn Bottomley, secretary and 
treasurer of the Pocahontas Coal and Coke Co., 
will in future be located on the sixth floor of the 
First National Bank Building, Roanoke, Va., with 
entrance at Room No. 608. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Watkins Coal Co. re- 
cently purchased 800 acres of coal land adjoining 
its operations near Spangler, the consideration 
being in the neighborhood of $200,000. This gives 
the company an acreage of about 2,500, which 
will be opened in a short time. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—Exceptions have been filed to 
the final report of Receivers Edwin Marmet and 
Charles W. Poysell, of the Marmet Coal Co., by 
certain parties interested, on the ground, as al- 
leged, that the report does not set forth in suffi- 
cient detail the trasactions of the receivers. 


Natrona, Penn.—J. N. Stewart, of the Stew- 
art Realty Co., recently completed the sale of 500 
acres of coal land for the Woods’ heirs. Mr. 
Stewart sold this tract of coal to W. L. Douglass, 
and others of Pittsburgh. It is said that mining 
operations may be started at an early date next 
year. 


Ashland, Ky.—Operators in the Big Sandy Val- 
ley are considering a suggestion that the big 
blocks of coal which top the cars shipped from 
that section be arranged in order along the sides 
when shipments go out and that for advertising 
purposes the letters “Big Sandy Coal” be placed 
on them in white. 


Lethbridge, Alberta—It is expected that there 
will be an increased demand for American coal 
in Canadian, western and northwestern provinces 
this fall and winter. According to one report, 
enlistments have reduced the normal working 
force of the mines in the western part of the 
Dominion approximately 60 per cent. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—A group of bankers re- 
cently acquired from the American group of 
stockholders a controlling interest in the Hess- 
Bright Mfg. Co. This group of bankers also owns 
a substantial interest in the S K F Ball Bearing 
Co., of Hartford, Conn. The two companies will 
be operated independently of each other. 


Washington, D. C.—Sixteen applications for the 
approval of explosion-proof motors are being ex- 
amined by the Bureau of Mines. All but one of 
these motors are designed for use with coal-cut- 
ting equipment. The electrical section of the Bu- 
reau is preparing a set of specifications for ex- 
plosion-proof storage-battery locomotives. 


Boston, Mass.—That the New Haven R.R. has 
been doing its utmost to meet the critical coal 
situation in New England may be seen from 
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the following figures: During the six months 
ended Sept. 30 the road handled 2,100,000 tons 
of coal against 1,400,000 tons in the same period 
of 1915. This is a gain of nearly 50 per cent. 


Washington, D. C.—Mrs. Lewis M. Jones, widow 
of the Bureau of Mines engineer, who was asphyx- 
iated while leading a crew of men in rescue work 
at the mine of the Jamison Coal and Coke Co., 
at Barrackville, W. Va., will receive $420 annu- 
ally, according to the provisions of the Federal 


Compensation Act. There are two dependent 
children. 
Harrisburg, Penn.—The argument in the big 


Pittsburgh-Westmoreland coal rate case has been 
postponed by the Public Service Commission and 
will be held Dec. 12. The State Anthracite Coal 
Price Commission will resume its inquiry into 
conditions at Philadelphia next month. The com- 
mission will complete its work in December and 
report to the next Legislature. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The time for the closing of 
coal traffic on the Great Lakes has been extend- 
ed to Dec. 8, and railroad companies have an- 
nounced that they will receive coal for shipment 
by Lake until Nov. 28. The shipping season was 
extended for the accommodation of coal operators 
who are behind in filling their lake contracts, 
owing to the shortage of coal cars. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—For the first time in the 
history of navigation on the river, a tieup of 
steamboats has resulted on account of the short- 
age of coal. It is said that all the boats in the 
Kanawha trade have suspended indefinitely. Coal 
has reached the highest price ever known, and 
in some cases is being hauled in wagons 20 
miles to keep ferry boats and some Ohio river 
packets running. 


Chicago, Ill.—Judge Landis, in the 
States District Court, recently began a 
on the complaint of 26 coal companies in IHi- 
nois and Indiana against 146 railroads, seeking 
to compel the roads to return coal cars to the 
tracks of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, and 
the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southern railroads. 
It is charged that the coal companies are unable 
to obtain enough cars to ship their coal. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The demand for ships of 
any kind to carry coal to foreign ports continues, 
Lately the old Government lightship ‘‘Relief’? was 
sold to local coal-shipping interests and has been 
placed in the coal-carrying trade under the name 
of “Greenland.” She has just left here with her 
first cargo, which is destined to Spain and it is 
understood that the freight on this shipment will 
pay the purchase price of the ship twice over. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The A. Leschen & Sons Rope 
Co. is now constructing a $100,000 administration 
building adjoining its large wire-rope plant. This 
administration building is to be 115 ft. long and 
75 ft. wide, with three stories above a well-lighted 
basement. The general offices will occupy the 
first two floors, while the third floor will contain 
dining rooms, kitchen and rest rooms. In the 
basement will be recreation rooms and shower 
baths. 


Boston, Mass.—A petition to have an embargo 
placed on the exportation of coal is being circu- 
lated in the Newtons, Wellesley and other towns 
and cities in that vicinity. The petition is ad- 
dressed to Massachusetts congressmen and sena- 
tors, and asks them to use their influence to have 
such an embargo passed, since, according to the 
views of the petitioners, the exportation of coal ts 
the principal factor in the increase in price of 
coal in this country. 


Columbus, Ohio—Walter D. McKinney, commis- 
sioner of a large coal exchange in Ohio, recently 
petitioned the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
investigate the misuse of coal cars, and the di- 
version of these cars to other lines in Ohio, which 
is believed to be responsible for a coal car short- 
age in that state. The petition is based on the 
elaim that the roads outside of Ohio are holding 
up cars, which, if returned to the state rails, 
would relieve the car shortage. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—Some of the biggest orders 
for mining machinery and equipment in the firm’s 
history are being received and handled by the 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. ‘The _ present 
capacity of the plant is being taxed to supply the 
demand for the manufactured products, and work 
is being pushed as rapidly as possible on an ad- 
dition to the plant which will give approximately 
one-third more room. Steel mine ties, mine ears 
and tipples are in strongest demand at the present 
time. 


Buenos Aires, Argentina—It is reported that a 
discovery of coal deposits in the Province of San 
Juan has been made. It is stated that this coal 
is nearly as good as the best quality of Welsh 
fuel. Experts have not yet had a chance how- 
ever, to make a scientific test as to quality or to 
determine the extent of the coal. Coal of proper 
quality and quantity will prove of immense im- 
portance to Argentina, which, in the past, has 
been prevented from becoming a great industrial 
country by the lack of a cheap fuel. 


St. Louis, Mo.—A hearing was held at the 
Planters Hotel recently by Commissioner Eugene 
McQuillin, of the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission, on the application of the Illinois Trac- 
tion Co. for permission to connect 
Louis end of the McKinley Bridge with the Ter- 
minal Railway Association tracks, with a view to 
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delivering coal to the Terminal Association for 
distribution in St. Louis. The hearing was not 
completed, an adjournment being taken to permit 
the company to amend its application and make it 
more specific. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Ry. has just placed an order for 3,000 coat 
cars, the contract being apportioned to three 
concerns, the idea being to expedite delivery as 
much as possible in order to relieve the short- 
age now existing.!| The cost of the above orders 
is estimated at $3,000,000. Many people in the 
coal trade are of the opinion that the railways 
are more in need of additional motive power than 
they are of cars, judging by the long delay in 
removing empty cars from the sidings of deal- 
ers and manufacturing plants. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Circuit Judge Arnold has granted 
a permanent injunction against the enforcement 
by the city of the ordinance requiring owners 
of moving vans to file with the City Registrar the 
names of all persons moved by them, and the ad- 
dress to which they move. 
ordinance was to enable creditors to trace dead- 
beats. It had the approval of the coal dealers. 
Judge Arnold held that the ends sought to be ac- 
complished by the ordinance were not within the 
city’s legislative powers, as it attempted to regu- 
late civil rights and was not a police regulation. 


New York, N. Y.—The Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment has taken action to set aside the 
standard specifications by which the coal supply 
for the city departments is purchased. This 
followed the submission of a report by the Bu- 
reau of Contract Supervision, in which it was 
recommended that such action be taken. Later 
Mayor Mitchell sent a letter to the Board of 
Aldermen requesting codperation for the efforts 
of the Board of Estimate and Apportionment “‘and 
of the heads of the city departments to conserve 
the city’s interests in the making of such pur- 
chases of coal as may be necessary prior to the 
first of next January.” 


Toronto, Canada—According to information re- 
ceived at the Department of Labor, Ottawa, the 
coal mines at Fernie, B. C., were on Nov. 8 and 
9 subjected to a series of violent disturbances 
in the nature of earth shocks resulting in one 
fatality, owing to which operations at No. 1 East 
mine have been indefinitely suspended. Other 
mines suspended work on the 9th but are likely 
to resume in a few days but normal production 
will be considerably affected. Whether the dis- 
turbances are of seismic or other origin is not 
known. The Dominion Observatory officials state 
that they must have been local as no seismic dis- 
turbance is recorded on the official instruments. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Shortage of equipment con- 
tinues to be the most serious factor that the 
coal trade has to contend with, the supply ap- 
proximating 50 per cent.* of the requirements. 
The resultant shortage in production and retarded 
movement has brought prominent railroad officials 
to the district to urge upon the mines the shipment 
of as large a quota as possible of contract stipu- 
lations, in addition to the numerous representa- 
tives of industrial plants. A large delegation 
of mine operating officials attended the meeting 
of railroad representatives in Louisville recently, 
at which the cause of the car shortage was thor- 
oughly gone into and remedial measures discussed. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penn.—The shipments of anthra- 
cite for October as reported to the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information at Wilkes-Barre, amounted 
to 5,870,204 tons, as compared with 5,544,076 
tons in September and with 6,683,007 tons in Oc- 
tober, 1915. Compared with September of this 
year, there was an increase in the October ship- 
ments of 326,128 tons, while as compared with 
October, 1915, the record for last month shows 
a decrease of 812,803 tons. Attention is called, 
however, to the fact that the shipments in Octo- 
ber, 1915, were the maximum for the region, the 
nearest approach to the record for that month 
having been made in October, 1912, when 6,665,321 
tons were shipped. The total shipments for the 
ten months ended with October, 1916, were 55,- 
800,620 tons, a gain as compared with the same 
period im 1915 of 560,673 tons. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Toledo & Ohio Railway 


Co.. and the New York Central Railway Co. have 


filed in the United States District Court a peti- 
tion for leave to purchase the bonds of the Con- 
tinental Coal Co. and the Kanawha & Hocking 
Coal and Coke Co., in the case of the United 
States against the Lake Shore & Michigan South- 
ern and others, known as the soft-coal trust case. 
The companies asking this permission do so on 
the ground that they had been held liable in 
New York as guarantors of the bonds of the 
Continental Coal Co., a judgment of $1,547,982, 
having been obtained against the Toledo & Ohio 
by bondholders. Principal and interest on the 
bonds, it is set forth, now amounts to $1,709,054, 
while the upset price of the property to be sold 
to satisfy them is fixed at $500,000. It is desired 
to purchase the bonds referred to to protect the 
rights of the railroad companies interested, and 
to hold them only until a reorganization of the 
coal companies is consummated. The court heard 
the petition, and has taken it under advisement. 
Formal permission has been granted to John S. 
Jones of Chicago, to purchase the properties in- 
volved, all obstacles to the sale having been re- 
moved by the tacit consent of the Government and 
the dismissal of the pending proceedings. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite market is in better control but tech- 
nical situation still serious. Bituminous slightly 
easier but very uncertain and subject to wide fluc- 
tuations. More spot coal available in Lake dis- 
trict. Eastern coal practically withdrawn from 
the Middlewestern market. 


Anthracite—The extraordinarily mild weather up 
to the middle of the current week enabled the pro- 
ducing interests to get the market temporarily 
under control for the first time in the past several 
weeks and prices were a trifle easier at some of 
of the distributing centers where supplies are more 
plentiful. Buyers are showing greater patience, 
and are inclined to give more attention to the 
eonfident assertions of the sales agencies that 
plentiful supplies will be available, though it is 
obvious that such statements are substantially 
overdrawn. The technical position of the market 
is in no wise improved, as will be apparent should 
the present cold snap continue. Efforts to in- 
erease production are meeting with no success, 
while the storage reserves of the big companies 
have never before been at such a low point at 
this period of the year. In the more remote 
markets, as for instance in New England, the ten- 
sion continues undiminished, panic prices are 
the rule and many dealers are completely bare 
of supplies. Lake deliveries declined 40 per cent. 
last month, and what little shipments of indi- 


' yidual coal are coming through are commanding 


premiums of $2 to $3 per ton. 


Bituminous—The inevitable reaction from. the 
recent spectacular price levels occurred at the 
opening of the current week, resulting in a more 
stable and healthy condition in the trade. The 
change was occasioned by a more liberal car sup- 
ply in some of the mining regions resulting in 
largely increased shipments. Prices on specula- 
tive coals sagged materially and the situation at 
the moment is too uncertain to allow any large 
tonnages to accumulate. However, the situation 
is very mixed, and further advances would quickly 
develop in event of any appreciable increase in 
the demand. In the meantime prices remain sub- 
stantially above normal, while the market is very 
strong and buoyant and shows every indication 
of continuing so. Local strikes in the mining re- 
gions continue to interfere with the production 
while wage increases and promised bonuses are 
being made to the miners, which are necessitating 
adjustment of contract schedules. 


Lake Trade—The market is somewhat easier, 
though very mixed and sensitive to any new de- 
velopmenis. Some very rigid embargoes in the 
Pittsburgh district have materially restricted con- 
tract shipments, but have thrown more coal into 
the spot market on which the prices are a trifle 
lower. Considerable pressure has been exerted in 
various directions to increase the movement which 
has had ‘a beneficial effect on the arrivals at dis- 
tributing centers, and caused a moderate reaction 
in prices. The increased shipments have, even on 
occasions, exceeded the market requirements, 
though no difficulty will be encountered in placing 
any surpluses. Considerable coal from Illinois 
continues coming in, operators from that section 
having successfully underbid the Ohio producers 
at some of the more accessible points. But in 
spite of the relatively easier situation, an in- 
quiry for any considerable tonnage always brings 
out very stiff prices. The Lake trade continues 
at a discouragingly low level, and it is clear that 
there will be a substantial shortage of Eastern 
coal in the Northwest this winter. Quite a num- 
ber of shippers in that direction will be unable 
to complete their contracts. 


Middle West—There was a moderate easing up 
in the situation at the opening of the current 
week, but this was largely counterbalanced by 
the very insistent demand from new outside mar- 
kets. Stocks in dealers’ hands are at a low point 
in spite of the fact that they are offering hand- 
some premiums for tonnage. The steam demand 
has become vo urgent that buyers are in some 
instances taking over the strictly domestic grades 
to meet their requirements. The car-supply ques- 
tion looms up more ominous as the season ad- 
vances, and the past week witnessed an increase 
in the railroad embargoes. The Eastern coals 
have practically disappeared from the Middle- 
Western market, which has further increased the 
burden on the local producers. No better evi- 
dence of the shortage in Lake shipments is 
needed than the announcement of the extension 
of the shipping period, which was to have closed 
Noy. 20, until Dec. 10. Reports from all the 
distributing centers in the Northwest indicate a 
uniform decline in shipments and stocks on hand. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite trade satisfactory, but 
less active than anticipated. Reactionary ten- 
dency in bituminous though prices are steady. 
Decline in exports continues. Uncertainties in 
the Lake markets. Colder weather stimulates 
buying in the Middle West. 
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BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Boston News Bureau—Looking at the situation 
in an impartial manner there is no decided change 
to note. General trade is going on in the even 
tenor of its way. The country is busy, and the 
consumptive demand continues despite the general 
tendency to higher prices. Labor unsettlement is 
still the worst feature. The railroad brotherhoods 
seem to be determined to foree the Adamson act 
without waiting to ascertain its constitutionality. 
But the test between the tyranny of labor unions 
and the rights of capital and business is bound 
to come some day and perhaps the sooner the 
better. Possibly the railroad situation will be 
cleared somewhat by legislation. There is a 
possibility, of course, that legislation may make 
arbitration compulsory, regulate working hours 
permanently, and take such action as will bring 
forward the question of rates if it appears that 
the only relief lies in higher charges. 

Iron Age—With demand pressing them on every 
side for steel products carrying 50 to 200 per 
cent. larger profits than rails, the kind of de- 
liveries mills will make on rails taken for the 
first half of 1917 at $10 less than today’s prices 
is already in question. The higher prices of 
pig iron’ and of steel products go, the more easily 
new advances are made. The ultimate effect of 
the new high levels on the trade of manufactur- 
ing buyers of finished steel counts for little in 
the pellmell rush to get the steel. The crippling 
of railroad service is more serious.. Car short- 
ages are now no more marked than the scarcity 
of motive power, and there is the certainty of 
worse troubles later in the year. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The wool 
market has been quiet for the last week because 
there is less wool to be disposed of, and also 
because of election week. Only 8,000,000, Ib. 
of wool were sold, compared with 15 000,000 
for the previous week. The chief influence of the 
election on the wool market was that of ‘“‘hold- 
ing it up’ temporarily. Many in the market 
were all ready for a big boom. 

Bradstreet—While naturally responding to and 
sharing in the political excitement ruling this 
week, trade and industry display no real check 
to the long-continued steady surge forward in 
demand Interest in the election returns them- 
selves and uncertainty as to results, rather than 
doubt as to policies adopted or rejected, acted as 
deterrents to activity in some lines, but the great 
majority of reports fail to record any tangible 
effect upon trade, which has held steadily large 
at most centers, and even increased at some 
Northwestern and Southern points. The effect of 
car shortages, which have curtailed or delayed 
the movement of coal, lumber and grain, as well 
as underproduction of materials, are indeed much 
more often mentioned as drawbacks than is po- 
litical excitement, and where conservatism is re- 
ported in future ordering it is based more on 
extreme price advances than on political develop- 
ments. 

Dun—All measures of business reflect the 
holiday interruption, and in some branches an 
undercurrent of hesitancy is manifest because of 
the phenomenal rise in prices. Such instances 
remain the exception, however, and in many cases 
the rapidly advancing costs, with prospects of 
still higher levels, act as a stimulus to even 
larger purchasing. This remarkable condition is 
strikingly apparent in the leading industries, and 
the unparalleled iron output last month was par- 
ticularly opportune, in view of the recent great 
expansion in new buying. Commercial failures 
this week in the United States are 285 against 
279 last week, 289 the preceding week and 384 
the corresponding week last year. 

Dry Goods Economist—The interference with 
business inseparable from a Presidential election 
was fully apparent in manufacturing, importing 
and other wholesale circles this week, being pro- 
longed on this occasion by the uncertainty as to 
the results. The strong situation as to prices and 
the upward tendency continued in evidence, how- 
ever, the raw material movement giving both im- 
petus to buying and a further boost to the as- 
cending values. Cotton received a leg-up in its 
effort to again reach 20c. by a decided advance 
in the Liverpool market, where American rose in 
sympathy with sustained excitement in Egyptian 
based on the assurance of a short crop in the 
realm of the late Cleopatra. 

Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale dry goods de- 
liveries for the current week have been running 
ahead of the corresponding period of a year ago. 
Notwithstanding the factor of a national election, 
road sales for both immediate and future ship- 
ment have been in excess of 1915, indicating that 
retailers have confidence in the continuance of 
good business. Merchants attended the market 
in smaller numbers in the earlier part of the week, 
which is aceounted for by the interest in the 
ballot. Collections continue good. The market 
on domestic cottons is very firm. 
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Hampton Roads spot prices continue at highest 
levels, but with fewer sales. Georges Creek ship- 
pers loading boats with other grades to keep con- 
sumers supplied. The Pennsylvania coals still 
strong, but slightly lower. Anthracite situation 
acute, but a shade less anxiety over prospects 
for January. 


Bituminous—High prices continue at all points 
and on all grades. Viewed in one way the market 
is very strong and buoyant, with no tangible pros- 
pect of easier conditions for a long period to 
come. Operators who have free coal and brok- 
ers who are speculating report new high figures 
from day to day and there are, of course, many 
who feel that any recession in price just at this 
time is only temporary. On the other hand, 


there are unmistakable signs of a slight easing 
off in demand that may shortly be apparent 


throughout the market. Already, at New York, 
prices on speculative coals have sagged materially 
and at this writing f.o.b. mine prices are on a 
less panicky level than a few days ago. 

At Hampton Roads there is only a little change 
from last week. For the moment fewer vessels 
are waiting turn, but with all the agencies re- 
ceipts are so light that large schooners there 
awaiting charter are still unable to get orders. 
Transactions between shippers are fewer now. 
Most of the Pocahontas and New River factors 
seem to have settled down to applying their re- 
ceipts exclusively to contracts, both off-shore 
and coastwise ; $7@7.50 is still mentioned as the 
range for spot coal, but such sales are increas- 
ingly rare and are usually only for small ton- 
nages. Consumers who have tried to buy on 
that basis have been generally turned down, and 
as a result the market is practically deadlocked 
so far as current sales are concerned. 

Alongside Boston or Providence there is very 
little Hampton Roads coal in the hands of specu- 
lators. Cargoes for distributing points continue to 
arrive, but in almost every case the coal is for 
plants which are under contract. There is, there- 
fore, no broad market for these coals at the 
prices that have been reported, and there is 
really less chance today of $12 as a market level 
than there seemed to be a fortnight ago. So 
far as we know, $9.50 on cars Providence is the 
top quotation this week. 

In effect, Georges Creek has disappeared from 
the market. Only dribbling amounts reach Tide- 
water, and cargoes even from Baltimore are few 
and far between. The arrears on contracts are 
still being made up on other coals. 

A sag in prices is more noticeable in the Penn- 
sylvania grades than elsewhere in the market. 
From the $6.50@7 level that ruled a few days ago 
the f.o.b. mine price for the better-grade coals at 
this writing is nearer $5.50. The spot market 


-is therefore somewhat punctured not only all-rail 


but at Tidewater as well. 

Consumers are now realizing 
to bid up prices, and inquiry has fallen off 
materially. The mild weather helps allay any 
undue anxiety and those operators who are sold 
up are naturally counselling buyers to hold off 
and await developments. The market just now 
is so undependable that no large quantities of 
Pennsylvania coal are allowed to accumulate at 
either New York or Philadelphia. 

Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as fol- 


how easy it is 


lows, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
per gross ton: 
Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 
fields Som’s’t Creek* 
Philad’la... $4.90@5.90 $5.25@6.50 .......... 
News: Works. 69520 '6..20) *5.55@) 6.180 55 2.3 eee: 
REPU Or Ome eee eee AN Re fe rae ae 


F.o.b. mines 
* On contract. 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $7@ 
7.50 f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for 
spot coal, and $8.50@9.50 on cars Boston and 
Providence for inland delivery. Clearfields range 
from $7@8 alongside Boston for spot cargoes, 
and on a slightly higher basis for smaller lots 
on cars. 


Anthracite—Independent coal is still being sold 
on a panic basis, there being enough dealers in 
desperate circumstances to absorb about all that 
is offered; $14 was paid this week alongside Bos- 
ton for an assorted cargo of egg, stove and chest- 
rut, and $14 and $12 respectively for a cargo 
of chestnut and pea. The present net circular 
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of certain of the companies for the latter size is 
$4.60 alongside. 

Deliveries from the companies on the regular 
circular are as slow as ever, and no special im- 
provement in sight. A few of the anthracite 
people are talking easier conditions in December 
and January, saying that much of the extra 
pressure to get coal is due to the unreasoning at- 
titude of the public in attempting to get supplies 
they will not use until next season. In most 
cities in this territory the dealers are declining 
to deliver more than 1-ton lots, in some cases 
only % ton, and that is having a good effect 
on hysterical buying. 

Recent interviews in the newspapers, however, 
seem a little beside the mark as far as New 
England is concerned. It may well be that an- 
thracite collieries are ‘equipped’ to take care 
of the market throughout the winter, but the 
fact is that this market is not being taken care of 
today. There are several dealers right in the 
vicinity of Boston who are bare of domestic sizes 
and several others who are out of stock so early 
they have been obliged to suspend sales of any 
kind. On egg, stove and chestnut, $8.25 is 
quoted f.o.b. mines, for small tonnages. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite shows a slight temporary easing up. 
No premium coal now, but dealers still crowd 
the sales offices. Egg and nut in best supply. 
Heavy demand for steam coal. Bituminous spot 
prices stationary but contract prices increased. 


Anthracite—The market shows a slight easing 
off due to the lowered prices for premium 
coal, which prevailed during the last few days 
in the territory to the North, East and West. 
One result of the changed situation is to lessen 
the frantic buying of the previous fortnight, 
which is not in evidence now to the same degree, 
especially on the domestic sizes. The extremely 
mild weather to date has had its effect and the 
dealers report a falling off in family coal orders. 
They claim their orders on hand will keep their 
equipment active for several weeks, however, and 
they fear a repetition of the scramble for coal. 

An interesting sidelight these days is that 
the selling by grades has been practically for- 
gotten. Everything goes by sizes and no thought 
is given as to where the coal is to come from. 

While all sizes are still more or less short, 
the greatest pressure continues for stove coal and 
it is no unusual sight to see at least a half 
dozen yards completely out of this grade in the 
course of a day’s journey about the city. If 
any size can be described as easier than the 
others it is chestnut and quite a number of 
dealers this week received extra shipments of 
this grade. There has been no great shortage 
of egg, due probably to the fact that there is 
less of it used for domestic purposes than any 
of the family sizes. The production of broken 
is still woefully deficient, especially since the 
rapid increase in the price of coke. 

Considering the situation as a whole there has 
been no improvement either in the production or 
car supply. One company had 15 collieries idle 
one day this week and frequently a smaller num- 
ber. Another’s production was reduced to 43 
per cent. of normal for the week for the same 
eause. The storage piles are being reduced and 
if cars could be had in sufficient quantities they 
would practically be cleaned up by the end of 
this month. 

The agents of the big companies are assuming 
an obviously exaggerated optimistic air. With 
the small production and practically no storage 
coal to fall back on, together with the scarcity 
of cars and the unusual demand, it is difficult 
to see how they expect to prevent panicky times 
when real winter weather arrives. 

The demand for steam coal of all sizes, in- 
cluding some culm, continues despite the slack- 
ening of the upward trend in bituminous coal. 
The increasing use of culm at this time is com- 
mented on quite a little and many shippers are 
wondering if they will not be able to make a 
permanent market for this fuel. 


The prices per gross ton at mines for line ship- 


ment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for Tide ship- 
ment are as follows: 
Line Tide Line Tide 

Broken.... $3.60 $4.75 Buck...... $2.00 $2.90 
go earns 415) 2a BRACE cea elie 20 alo 
Stove. nse 4510095760) Boilere.ce. te 10) e2e00 
Nit. ogee Al50. 5) 55" Barley. ...5 1.00° 1.90 
Pea 3.00 3.90 


Bituminous—After breaking from 10 to 15e. a 
ton early in the week, prices again reacted and 
at this time are once more at last week’s level. 
More than likely this was due to the buyers, 
in the mining regions, deserting their posts over 
election day, which removed the competition for 
the time being. However, they are all back 
again and once more the struggle is on. 

It has been pointed out by some that the top 
of the market has probably been reached with 
the present record figures, which have now been 
in effect for 10 days or two weeks. Nevertheless 
no one is placing any great confidence in this as 
past experiences have shown that rapid price 
advances have taken place with but the slightest 
change in market conditions. This week the 
Pennsylvania R.R. placed an embargo against 
the entire city and probably this was also largely 
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responsible for the upward movement of prices. 
The railroad has announced that the embargo 
will remain until the congestion is relieved, which 
may be two days or ten days or two weeks. 

It would seem that if the present high prices 
are at all justified by existing conditions, still 
further increases are due, if only for the reason 
that the miners in many regions are demanding, 
and in numerous cases receiving, increased wages. 
Already this adjustment of the wage scales is 
affecting contract coal in this market, as prac- 
tically all such agreements were made with a 
wage-change clause and the consumers were this 
week advised of increased prices for contract fuel. 
Of course, no great complaint was occasioned by 
this, as the increase being only 5 to 10c. a ton 
still makes coal supplied in this manner a bar- 
gain as compared with the ruling prices. 

There is a fair amount of coal in the city, but 
with the embarg now on less tonnage was received 
than in the preceding period. In addition many 
regions are reporting local strikes, where the op- 
erators have not as yet granted increased wages 
and it is felt that this circumstance will become 
quite a factor in the market all winter long. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines, 


ruling at this time, are about as follows: 

Georges Creek Big Vein.............. $7.00@7. 25 
South Fork Miller Vein.............. 7.00@7. 25 
Clearfield (ordinary)................. 6.75@7.00 
pomerset (ordinary) ca oe. men's oe sce 6.50@6.75 
West) Va. Hresporteerces cca. esos. ai Osco OOD 
Fairmont gasmlumpmeee oko), os: - «cle 6.50@6.75 
Fairmont gas, mine-run.............. 6.45@6.55 
Palrmont Pas alaGiewee cri. acs. v cele 5.75@6.00 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............. 6.40@6.50 
P'airmont, MIMS MM ei ks ws owl 6.30@6. 40 
Fairmont slacken geene. ..a2... 6 ssn eae OO, 00 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite dealers expect larger supplies and 
hold off buying. Prices slightly easier but a 
heavy day’s buying would drive them upward. 
Bituminous operators face heavy demand and 
ee bonuses. Labor troubles interfere with pro- 
uction. 


Anthracite—A feeling that larger supplies will 
soon be available has caused a falling off in the 
demand and a slight drop in Tidewater quota- 
tions. Sales early in the week were comparatively 
few, although most dealers are still short of sup- 
plies. 

Early this week everybody seemed to be mark- 
ing time. Retail dealers were not buying and 
shippers were not pushing sales. This had the 
effect of increasing supplies of free coal, though 
one day’s heavy buying would probably wipe 
these out and force prices upward. : 

The demand from line dealers continues active 
and prices at the mines remain strong. This has 
enabled some individual operators to keep their 
product away from Tidewater. Mine quotations 
ranged from $6 to $6.50 for the domestic coals 
and at Tidewater the same sizes were from $8.50 
to $9, a break of nearly $2 from the previous 
week’s quotations. Pea coal was stiff and was 
held at from $5.50 to $6 at Tidewater. 

The steam coals are in good condition. The 
demand and high prices asked for the good grades 
of soft coal were reflected in the steam-coal situ- 
ation and prices were stronger due to the efforts 
of large soft-coal users to substitute hard coals. 
Buckwheat No. 1, which is not unusually scarce 
for this season, was quoted at $3 at the mines 
and from $4 to $4.50 at Tidewater. While some 
shippers reported no unusual activity in rice and 
barley, others were quoting these coals at ad- 
vances of from 80c. to $1.30 above regular cir- 
cular. None of the better grades were to be had 
at any price. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, at the lower ports, are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
Broken:4ceenieeee es «— $4.95 a eae 
Blige ss cep eee tere mene ies 5.45 $8.50@ 9.00 
Stove 5:22) Sigpecete ees Sy fAU 8.50@ 9.00 
Nites 4c eee cian 5.75 + 8.50@ 9.00 
Pea .: 3. ere eRe?» 4.00 5.50@ 6.00 
Buck PATE 4.00@ 4.50 
Rice... 32-ce te ee aE ess 2.20 3.00@ 3.50 
Barley. ..:,. vise metas ele 1.95 2.35@ 2.50 
Boiler <4 a0 fees 220 1 Seis teen 


Quotations at the upper port are generally 5c. 
higher, on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—The soft-coal market continues to 
maintain its high prices, but the demand is easier 
and there is no rush to lay in large stocks. Pro- 
duction has been restricted by labor troubles, op- 
erations in the central Pennsylvania fields being 
constantly interrupted by local strikes. On Mon- 
day of this week 12 mines within a small terri- 
tory in the Clearfield region were idle because 
of labor difficulties. Some of the mines are 
producing less than 30% of their normal capacity. 
Conditions in Washington and Greene Counties 
have became such that some operators were offer- 
ing bonuses to their employees to remain at work 
and other operators are considering making simi- 
lar offers. 

Quotations change from day to day, shippers 
refusing to name prices for longer than a few 
hours at a time. The strong call from New Eng- 
land continues and better prices are obtainable 
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than in the metropolitan district, although much 
complaint is heard of high boat rates, Shippers 
of central Pennsylvania coals with Tidewater 
connections are sending considerable coal to 
Eastern points to make up the deficiency of New 
River and Pocahontas grades. , 

The car supply has not improved and no change 
for the better is expected. Some operators are 
getting less than half their normal requirements. 

No inquiries for export coals were reported, 
but there was a heavy call for bunker coals. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b, Tide- 
water, for various grades are as follows: 


Port Mine 
St. George Reading Price 
Georg’s Crk. 

Big Vein.. $7.50@8.00 $7.50@8.00 $6.00@6.50 
Tyson le ted 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 6.00@6.25 
Clearfield... 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 5.75@6.00 
South Frk.. 7.50@7.75 7.50@7.75 6.00@6.25 
Nanty Glo. 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 5.75@6.00 
Som’r.Co.. 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 5.75@6.00 
Que’ho’ing.. 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 5.75@6.25 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 

Th’r’qua.. 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.50@6.00 
Mine-run.... 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.50@6.00 
West. Md.. 7.25@7.40 7.25@7.40 5.50@6.00 

BALTIMORE 
Market reacts from the high level. Car supply 


liberal in this section. Supply now ahead of the 
demand. Export movement light. 


Bituminous—The market here has reacted from 
the remarkable upward swing that carried even 
ordinary soft coals to a mine price of $7, due 
to a liberal car supply. All last week the West- 
ern Maryland R.R. furnished nearly a 100 per 
cent. car supply and on Saturday last removed 
the percentage distribution, while the Baltimore 
& Ohio placed an 80 per cent. car distribution 
at the service of the West Virginia operators and 
nearly that good in the other regions it taps. As 
coal began to fill the vacant trackage at Tide 
and the demand slowed down to a point where 
buyers were sought, prices began to shade off. 

While the market is still very strong for this 
season of the year, it is relatively weak as com- 
pared with a week or so ago, and many operators 
for the first time in many days are seeking cus- 
tomers. Prices are being held firmly for the time 
being at the new schedule set, but many coal men 
believe a still further break is due. Prices to 
the trade at the mines per gross ton are about as 
follows: Georges Creek, Tyson, $5.25 to $5.50; 
Somerset, $5; South Fork, $5; Clearfield, $4.75; 
Quemahoning, $5; Latrobe, $4.50; Freeport, $4.50; 
Fairmont gas, %4, $5; mine-run, $4.50; slack, 
$4.50. 

Anthracite—Trading here is fairly steady. Ex- 
cept for small sums, at no time over 50c., added 
in some cases to cover premiums paid for prompt 
deliveries, prices were not advanced here during 
the recent flurry. Coals are now back to the 
October schedule, which will now probably remain 
throughout the winter. Some of the dealers will 
have to replace stocks that were drained to 
meet customers’ demands when little coal was 
coming through. Most of them have considerable 
business still on hand, as few customers during 
the past two or three weeks were given the full 
amount of the coal they ordered. 


Exports—The export situation seems due for 
a betterment, as several charters were announced 
during the past week. Three vessels cleared here 
last week for foreign ports, with a total of 9,814 
tons of cargo fuel. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Slight increase in exports. No improvement in 
ed supply. Prices unchanged. Bunker demands 
arge. 


Shipments are on the same level as the past 
few weeks, considerably below normal, with the 
exception of exports which are somewhat better. 
The tonnage shipped from Hampton Roads this 
month will be substantially below normal for this 
season. The larger part of the coastwise tonnage 
is now carried in steamers and these are kept 
moving with difficulty while barges frequently 
suffer considerable delay. 

The shortage of cars is still acute and there’ 
does not seem to be any immediate relief in sight. 
Stocks are light, with very little coal in transit. 
Nearly all shippers are short. Bunker demands 
are heavy; steamers loading at other ports, such 
as Baltimore, are calling on their Hampton Roads 
eontractors for bunkers when under ordinary con- 
ditions their supplies would be taken at the load- 
ing port. This is causing a good deal of comment 
on the part of shippers here who feel that they 
are being treated unfairly and one bunker con- 
tractor has refused to deliver any coal under 
these conditions. 

Advices from Great Britain indicate that prices 
have a downward trend. This seems to be due 
to the scarcity of steamers, difficulty of securing 
export licenses, etc., causing an accumulation of 
coal. It is interesting to note that the exports for 
the last week in October show only 11% for 
neutral countries. 

Shippers are refusing new business daily as 
most of the coal received is required for contract 
business. There are of course sales from time 
to time and prices are firm at about the same 
level as last week. Anthracite dealers report 
their stocks as being practically depleted and they 
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are not inclined to replenish them at the high 
‘prices prevailing. 

: Prices for Pocahontas and New River are as 
follows: For cargo shipment, both coastwise 
und export $7.50@8 per gross ton; on track for 
local consumption, $7@7.50 per net ton; bunker 
coal. $7.50@8 per gross ton; anthracite, $9 per 
net ton delivered. 


PANAMA CANAL 


Fuel movement through the canal for the week 
ended Sept. 30 was as follows: 


Vessel From To Tons 

Polaria Newport 
News Guayaquil 4,821 

Admiral 

Sebree Norfolk Mejillones 2,664 
Australian 

Trsp. Baltimore Guayaquil 3,037 
Nereus Norfolk San Francisco 111,100 


1 Coal and stores. 


Under date of Oct. 15 the following prices were 
established and will become effective Dec. 1, 1916, 
per ton of 2,240 Ib. 


CRISTOBAL-COLON 


For steamships, including warships of all 
nations, delivered alongside of vessels, in 
lightersforfin cars on the wharves and trimmed 


con lev OL CTS Sa 8 ys en nr re $8.00 
To parties receiving coal in Colon yards in 
(1 LO eae se eer 8.00 
To parties taking small quantities from 
PEC tis LOUISE 6 lon ga Sa 9.50 
BALBOA 
For steamships, including warships of all 
nations, delivered alongside of vessels, in 
lighters or in cars on the wharves and trimmed 
Oo [SEALS De eta Pe RRC ER ee 9.50 
AT PANAMA AND LINE POINTS 
To parties receiving carload lots.......... 9.50 
To parties taking small quantities from cars 
oye TVR Sh, oo'8 2 ea 11.00 
Santo Tomas Hospital, special rate........ 7.50 


The additional charge of $2 per hour for use 
of each mechanical hoist or crane is cancelled, 
effective Sept. 15, 1916. 


HOUDOOUOUSGOUSOERESUREOSCOSONECLESSCO TORN ECOAE CUE SSUOEOUUOTETECOOESOTESEAENOASEREREUREOOOEOUEETOE ESTERS E LS 


Ocean Shipping 


COCs 


veceeeeanacnas 


J 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 


NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons 
George S. Smith? St. Georges 822 
Dochra® Buenos Aires, A. R. 2,038 
Atlantide? Genoa, Italy 8,331 
Tabor' Castries, St. Lucia 5,381 
Fjell* Manzanillo, Cuba 950 
Lovland* Rio de Janeiro 3,000 
Wagama® Rio de Janeiro 2,402 
Wagima® Montevideo, Uruguay 4,441 
Eliopoli? Genoa, Italy 710 
Titania! Genoa, Italy 639 
Edward Pierce* San Juan 6,253 
Oquendo® Callao, Peru 2,518 
Adriatico! Genoa, Italy 1,034 
NEWPORT NEWS 

Erik II? Puerto Mexico 2,626 
Moldegaard? Havana, Cuba 4,092 
Persis A. Colwell® Point a Pitre 720 
Edward J. Law- ; 

rence? Barcelona, Spain 5,012 
Oquendo® Callao, Peru 1,972 
Orkild? Antilla, Cuba 3,764 
Fannie Palmer? Cartagena, Spain 3,091 

PHILADELPHIA 
Rio Preto Rio Janeiro 
Mar Cantabrico? Valencia 
Malm Sagua la Grande 
BALTIMORE 

Levnet Argentina 4,399 
Ocland uba 4,550 
Antonio D’Ali Gibraltar 865 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 2 Berwind-White Co. 
* Castner Curran & Bullit. + B \ 
® Smokeless Fuel Co. ® Virginia Coaling Corpora- 


tion. 





OCEAN FREIGHTS — 


Freight rates on coal to nearly all destinations 
have advanced materially during the past week, 
owing to the scarcity of available tonnage. Dur- 
ing this period the steamer ‘“Bizkargi Mendi’’ 
4,000 tons, 10%, was chartered in London, from 
Virginia to Buenos Aires, at $13.20, 750 tons per 
day discharge, and the same day we chartered a 
boat for similar voyage at $12 with 500 tons 
per day discharge. We understand that $13.80 is 
now being offered for this voyage, but we think 
that we can shade this rate on boats that we 
have proposed. 


+ Baker-Whiteley Co. © 


COAL AGE 


Orders to Cuba, the West Indies and Windward 
Islands are accumulating and $7.25 is now bid 
to the Windward. A number of steamers have 
been chartered for these destinations, but none of 
these fixtures reported. 


We would quote freight rates on coal by 

steamer as follows: 
Nov. 6 Nov. 13 

West Coast Italy.... $26.40@27.60 $24.00@26. 40 
Marseilles.......... 24.00@25.20 24.00 about 
Barcelona*?,....... 21.60 about 20, 40@21.60 
Montevideo........ 12.00 about 13.20 about 
Buenos Aires....... 12.00 about 13.20 about 
ROSATIO:N 2. Soe ee 13.20 about 14.40 about 
Rio Janeiro......... 11.00 about 11.00 about 
Santoats 2 ae eee 11.50 about 11.50 about 
Chile (good port).... 8. 00 about 8.00 about 
THaVena | ee ae 3.50@4.00 4.00 about 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.50@6.00 5.50@6.00 
Cienfuegos......... 5.50 about 6.00@6. 50 
Port au Spain......; 6.50 about 7.50 about 
St, Juin. a: wee 6.50 about 7.50 about 
St.Thomas esac aee 5.50 about 6.50@7.00 
Barbados... 3o0. 6.50 about 7.50 about 
Kingston. 2 see. 5.00@5.50 6.50 about 
Curacan'ie. eee 5.50 about 6.75 about 
Santiago. eee. 5.50 about 6.00@6.50 
Guantanamo........ 5.50 about 6.00@6.50 
Bermuda 5.00@5.50 5.00@6.00 
Vera: Cruz’... pene 5.50@6.00 6.00@7.00 
Tampicosso- eee 5.50@6.00 6.00@7.00 

* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.c. 


2 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported as follows 

during the past week: 
PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 

Hope Sherwood Barcelona 522 $14.00 
Mary A. Hall St. John. N. B. 341 
Cratheus Puerto Padre 
N. M. Porcella St. Croix 466 
Susie H. 

Davidson Cienfuegos 482 

BALTIMORE 

Wilmore Marseilles 3,343 
Levnet Buenos Aires 2,065 
Ocland Daiquiri 1,874 
Lewisham! Callao 1,785 
St. Leonard! Chili 2,860 
St. Ronald Chili 2,766 
Corinthia River Plate 2,359 
Nos. Sig. Del 

Baschetto Italy 1,150 
Rockingham! Chili 

VIRGINIA 

Vizkargi Mendi Buenos Aires $13.20 
John Blumer River Plata 12.00 
Kremlen Pernambuco? 11.00 
Elizabeth Weems Santiago 837 5.00 
Fannie Palmer Spain 1,726 


Wm. H. Clifford San Juan, P. R. 
1 Coke. 2 Or Maceio. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


There is no perceptible change in the freight 
market from Hampton Roads to Boston. Such 
charters are now very rare, so closely are ship- 
pers confining themselves to steamers and other 
boats under season terms; $2 is still quoted, but 
this rate is only nominal. Several large schoon- 
ers waiting at Norfolk have been unable to se- 
cure a charter at any price that would be con- 
sidered; $2 is likewise the rate to ports like 
Providence and New Bedford, but usually on 
boats not over 1,500 tons. Larger boats can still 
be had at $1.75@1.85. 

Two dollars and fifty cents has been asked on 
barges from Philadelphia to Boston, presumably 
to load anthracite, but there is no record of any 
such rate being actually paid; $2 is firm on 
charters from New York to Boston. For the same 
loading $1.35@1.50 is sought for Long Island 
Sound, but barges are in somewhat better supply 
on account of slow anthracite loading; $3 was 
paid this week, both to the Kennebec and to the 
Penobscot. 


CUDECAC ACTED EECA EURAEUEURUOC UREA SE OO TARE CE EEEEOEOEOECEUCERCOUEEEECECOSECRCELECOEOEOEOEOEEE 


_ Lake Markets 


SUASEAEOCEAEAUOEUEAOHOUEOEAUOOOUUEEOEEEDOECASERSOSSEROEEOPOSEOECOUCOESOESESOCOOEEOEOOEOSEESEOSEORCEPELERER 


PITTSBURGH 


Market sensitive. Railroad embargoes restrict 
contract shipments but make spot coal more 
plentiful. Consumers codperating against the high 
prices. 


Last Thursday there was a large increase in the 
car supply and spot coal dropped $1 a ton in 
course of the day. This drop was expected to be 
only temporary as car supplies were poor again 
at the end of the week also early this week but so 
many embargoes have been placed _ that the 
amount of coal that can be moved to destination 
is much reduced and some coal that should be 
shipped on contract is offered in the open market 










y 
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instead whereby prices have weakened further. 
The main line of the Pennsylvania is completely 
embargoed for shipment west while the Monon- 
gahela division is also embargoed, the Panhandle 
being free. 

Consumers having contracts are going to suffer 
still more from lack of coal. Buyers of spot 
coal will have an easier market to buy in but will 
have more difficulty in securing delivery. The 
railroads are badly tangled and conditions will 
undoubtedly be worse as weather grows bad. 

The steel interests have become rather wrought 
up over the continued high price of coal, and a 
movement has been set afoot to see if something 
cannot be done. So far as can be ascertained 
there is no definite plan formulated as yet, the 
buyers merely approaching each other to con- 
sider matters. What seems to be feared in par- 
ticular is a demoralization in the market whereby 
coal due on contract would be sold in the open 
market and consumers might then be buying their 
own coal at an advanced price. 

The turnover in the spot market is rather light, 
lighter than the average of the past few weeks 
but prices are averaging about as high as for- 
merely. There are no clear-cut market prices, sales 
made from hour to hour being at different prices 
according to circumstances. We quote the market 
roughly at $4.75@5.25 for both steam and gas 
coal, mine-run, per net ton f.o.b. mine, Pittsburgh 
district. Slack generally brings about $4. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous market hardly so strong though cold 
weather is likely to restore it. Anthracite active 
as ever, due to car shortage. 


Bituminous—The market is a trifle easier. The 
demand for heating has been light all the fall 
and that has kept the consumption down some- 
what. It is not reported that any of the factories 
or. furnaces have curtailed operations, unless 
obliged to for want of coal. 

The single-order trade is light. Some esti- 
mates are that the coal selling now is possibly 
90 per cent. contracted at moderate spring prices. 
It is this which makes the operators so united 
in resisting the demands of the miners for more 
wages. The miners hear of the big prices paid 
for coal and feel that they ought to have more 
for their work. Many operators and jobbers are 
so short of coal to fill their contracts that they 
eannot get any surplus. 


Jobbers agree that the prices of bituminous 
are off 50c. from a week ago, but say that with 
colder weather, they are certain to return. Quo- 
tations, per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 
piourthiogheny GAS wre ke 5s ceed oho $6.75@7. 25 
Pittsburgh otealiet: ay Sse ann. aca ee 6.50@7.00 
OBOINONSE en eA er. eatin es 6.50@7.00 
‘ANerhenys Valleyot.v leis ren 6.30@6. 80 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 6.20@6.70 
VAS UIMSS cc een ae prea tee yo 9, ot eis 5.75@6. 25 

_ Anthracite—Consumers are uneasy and_ will 


often pay big premiums for independent coal if 
quick delivery can be obtained though the big 
shippers steadily declare that all the consumer 
needs to do is to take a ton or so and wait his 
chance for more. Most of the shippers say that 
the supply is better than it was and that there 
will be no real difficulty. 

With some independent jobbers reporting prices 
as high as $12 only one of the standard shippers 
has advanced prices the increase being 25c. a 
ton on stove and 15c. on chestnut. The others 
continue as formerly, per gross ton in car lots, 
as follows: 


Grater ote eer tk oe 2005) CHesbMUt., cles. ccm: $6. 35 
Stowers seca tints Gales Rea co ee ea 5.00 
Ege were were 6.10 Buckwheat....... 3.50 


Prices are all f.o.b. cars, with 25c. per ton ad- 
ditional for delivery on board vessel. 

Lake shipments are fair. considering the efforts 
to divert the coal to local uses. For the week 
the amount loaded was 90,400 net tons as fol- 
lows: 45,300 tons for Duluth and Superior, 16,- 
500 tons for Chicago, 9,000 tons for Milwaukee 
and 7,000 tons for Fort William. Rates of 
freight are not so strong as usual at this time 
of the year. Advances were made sometime ago 
to Lake Michigan and the light run of grain to 
the lower Lakes keeps rates at $1 and 75c. to 
Lake Michigan and 30c. to Lake Superior. 


TORONTO, CANADA 


Bituminous selling at high prices. 
coming forward. Dealers refuse to make 
deliveries and advise rigid economy. 


Owing to the shortage of supplies on hand and 
increased prices at the mines, coal has greatly 
advanced in price. Anthracite is selling at $9 per 
ton and bituminous at figures ranging from $10 
to $15. Hardly any coal is coming forward and 
dealers are only sending out small quantities so 
as to keep as many as possible of their customers 
going. 

In justification of what many regard as an un- 
warranted increase, dealers quote figures showing 
the price of soft coal at the mine is $7.50, as 
compared with $1.50 last April. Several of the 
leading dealers have published a message to 
consumers advising the most rigid economy in 
consumption and telling them not to expect im- 
mediate delivery of large quantities. 


Very little 
large 
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TOLEDO 


Factories short of fuel. Car shortage acute. 
Abrogation of a city contract. 


The coal shortage continues and there is little 
relief in sight. Many factories are running on 
short fuel supply, especially in northwestern Ohio 
though the condition is serious everywhere. The 
state utilities commission has taken a hand in 
the matter and demanded car reports of the rail- 
roads, but it has had little effect on the general 
situation. The railroad officials are inclined to 
blame the middlemen or brokers, who, they 
claim are holding cars of coal for speculative 
purposes. 

The Central States Coal Co., recently abro- 
gated a contract to furnish the city with slack 
coal at $2.15 per ton, and the city has been forced 
into the open market for 1,000 tons of steam coal 
for the waterworks department; this coal will 
have to be purchased at from $5.50 to $6.50 per 
ton. The contract was broken because of the 
destruction by fire of the power plant at the mine 
under contract with the Central States Coal Co., 
located at Prestonburg, Ky. C 

A meeting of Toledo coal dealers was held 
last week to discuss means of handling the serious 
situation which has arrived. The dealers will 
take no drastic action looking to the conserva- 
tion of coal supplies at this time but may do 
so later on when the cold weather will make con- 
ditions more serious. 


DETROIT 


Steam coal is scarce, but seems to be obtainable 
for those paying the price. Domestic stocks low. 
Lake trade drags. 


Bituminous—Material progress has been made 
toward averting what threatened to become a se- 
rious shortage of coal in Detroit. As a result of 
the campaign to expedite unloading of cary empty 
cars are being returned more speedily to south- 
ern roads. The Chesapeake & Ohio in conse- 
quence has called off the embargo it had placed 
on movement of coal to points north of Cincin- 
nati and the Louisville & Nashville has given as- 
surance similar action will be taken soon if the 
cars are kept moving in a way to maintain its 
supply of equipment. 

It is believed that the coal now in the city, 
with what is being brought from Illinois and 
other sections will be sufficient to meet require- 
ments until the southern roads resume shipments. 
Continuance of favorable weather conditions, is 
the principal factor in avoiding a hardship on do- 
mestic consumers. Supplies in hands of the re- 
tailers are low; mine quotations on domestic 
bituminous hold about the same level as for steam 
coal. 

Anthracite—Stocks of anthracite are running 
low and retail dealers are restricting deliveries, 
in many cases, to small amounts. The slow move- 
ment from the East is expected to improve after 
the termination of the shipments to upper Lake 
ports by boat. Retail prices are unchanged. 


Lake Trade—Rail shipments to ports on Lake 
Erie are so greatly curtailed that some of the 
shippers have much difficulty getting sufficient 
coal to supply fuel to Lake freighters under con- 
tract. Shippers are far behind in delivery at 
upper Lake ports and quite a number will be un- 
able to complete their contracts before navigation 
closes. Vessels under contract to move the coal 
are being sent up for grain or iron ore, without 
cargo on the upbound trip. 


CLEVELAND 


market weakens. Big accumulation of 
Mine quotations still at top prices. 
markets paying best figures for Lake 





Local 
coal here. 
Canadian 
coal. 


The local market has now reached the stage 
when most anything has a good or bad effect 
on prices. The general tendency now is to ease 
up. The railroads have been keeping after job- 
bers to move their coal more promptly, which 
has put considerable coal on the market. Fresh 
shipments are beginning to pile in and the local 
market today is overloaded with coal and everyone 
is trying to get out from under, with the result 
that prices dropped one dollar per ton very 
quickly and may go still lower, unless there is 
some real cold weather soon. A good deal of 
coal that can be reconsigned out of Cleveland 
east or west has been bought up at fair prices, 
as both these points seem to hold up better 
than Clevel-nd markets. 

Lake business which should be booming now is 
still light and there is no question but what the 
Northwest will be short this winter, and early 
deliveries next spring will sell at a premium. St. 
Lawrence River points are paying high prices for 
coal and getting same as most boats in that trade 
are small-tonnage boats and it is easier to make 
up cargoes for them. The scarcity of coal avail- 
able for these points have forced the vessel 
freights down at least a dollar- per gross ton, 
which has compensated in a measure for the 
increased price of coal. Canada is also using 
more coal than ever before and was unprepared 
to take care of their requirements this year. 

While the local market has suffered because 
of so much coal on track prices for shipment 
remain firm, the steady demand from the East 
having held the mine price up to $4.50 to $5. 
Illinois coal for the first time in years has come 
east of its home state and a good deal of it is 
going into Detroit markets, where the producers 
have underbid the Ohio coals. 


COAL AGE 


All grades of gas coal have been bringing top 
prices along with anthracite and No. 3.Pocahon- 
tas. These grades will continue to hold firm and 
go higher as the winter approaches. 

Car supply has been a trifle better than a 
week ago, but railroads do not promise that it 
will continue so for any length of time. Labor 
is no more plentiful at the mines while the out- 
look in large manufacturing centers is_ better. 
There is nothing in sight as yet that will bring 
the price of coal down to normal. Prices for ship- 
ment from the mines are about as follows: No. 8, 
three-quarter, $4.50@5; mine-run $4.25@4.75; 
slack, $4@$4.50 ; Youghiogheny, any grade or size, 
$6@6.50; anthracite, about $2 above circular, all 


grades: Pocahontas, mine-run, $4.50; Kentucky 
lump, $4; West Virginia gas coals, $5, steam, 
$4@4.50 


Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: ' 


Three- 

quarter Mine-run Slack 
No. 8......... $4.50@5.00 $4.00@4.50 $4.50@5.00 
Cambridge.... 4.50@5.00 4.00@4.50 .4.50@5.00 
Middle Dist.... 4.00@4.50 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.25 
Hocking & 

Pomeroy.... 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Youghiogheny. 7.00@7.50 ......... 7.00 
Pittaburehis, eee Or D200). we. acs 5.00 
Pocahontas... eee 6.00: | = ae 
Fairmont.) eno0 5.00 5.00 

COLUMBUS 


Slight falling off in demand caused by con- 
tinued warm weather and uncertainties of the 
elections. 


The trade shows signs of a rest from the 
strenuous conditions of the past few weeks. The 
idleness attending the election together with 
warm weather has caused a slight let-up in the 
demand. There is still a scarcity of tonnage in 
most localities and the present lull is believed 
to be only temporary. More strenuous conditions 
are expected at the first cold snap. 

Dealers’ stocks are rather short and buying 
is going on actively. Practically all of the orders 
are for immediate delivery, as jobbers are loath 
to accept orders for future shipments. Retail 
trade is still active and dealers have all the busi- 
ness they can attend to. In many instances stocks 
are still too short to make full deliveries on 
orders. Retail prices are firm at the levels which 
have prevailed recently. There is a good de- 
mand for Pocahontas and West Virginia splints. 

Lake trade is still rather active, as shippers 
are endeavoring to get as large a tonnage as 
possible to the head of the Lakes. Free bottoms 
are quite scarce and Lake prices show a tendency 
to advance still higher. 

Steam business is active as manufacturing con- 
tinues brisk. Surplus stocks in the hands of 
large steam users are small and in some instances 
they are running from a day-to-day supply. Pub- 
lic service corporations are short of fuel. Rail- 
roads are using quite a large tonnage and con- 
fiscation of cargoes to keep the trains running 
has been resorted to by some lines. 

Production is rather light because of car short- 
age. Most of the Ohio fields are credited with 
about 50 per cent. of normal output. The car 
supply is not improving and in some instances 
it is worse. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
Jows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $5.25 $5.25," *$5-/00 
Inch and a quarter...... 5.00 a2 te. 
Three-quarter inch...... 5.00 Dpeasy 5.00 
Nut. ic nis id ee eee 5.00 5.00 4.75 
fre ar LR IE 5.00 5.00 : f 
Mine wrun\.<t5 Reese 5.00 5.00 4.75 
Nut, pea and slack...... 5.00 5.00 4.75 
Coarse slacks.2 emcee 5.00 5.00 4.75 
CINCINNATI 


Mild weather continues to restrict domestic 
demand, resulting in increasing strength in screen- 
ings. Record prices prevailing. The car shortage 
still the big factor in the market. 


In view of the fact that the car suppiy at the 
mines is still reported as less than 50 per cent. of 
requirements, it is fortunate that the weather con- 
tinues mild, with a resulting limited demand for 
domestic coal. The first real cold snap will bring 
a heavier demand than the trade can handle under 
present conditions, as dealers have been unable 
to secure stocks and are not ready to meet winter 
demands. 

The steam market is strong, as little is being 
made on account of the slow domestic market and 
the limited car supply. The price for this grade, 
in the better bituminous varieties, is whatever the 
operator chooses to ask, sales being reported 
around $4.50@4.75 for West Virginia districts and 
$4@4.50 for eastern Kentucky coals, while Poca- 
hontas nut and slack has sold as high as $5.50@6 
per short ton f.o.b. mine. Mine-run in all varie- 
ties is 25@T75¢e. per ton below nut and slack, as 
many industrial concerns cannot use it for steam 
purposes without crushing. However, the amount 
of free coal is so light that sales are rare, and 
guotations are not intended to indicate that any 
quantiy can be had at the price given, because 
this is not the case. 
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LOUISVILLE 


Some easing up in the Kentucky market due to 
prospects of relief from car shortage. Southern 
industries getting supplies during embargoes. 


Interest during the week has centered on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission inquiry into the 
car shortage. There is a general feeling that 
some relief will be forthcoming shortly, and a 
better supply of cars at the mines is being re- 
ported. This has had a tendency to soften the 
market, especially on domestic coal. The East- 
ern Kentucky market is now selling mine-run at 
a higher price than block. The insistent demand 
is from the industrial consumers, who are gen- 
erally very short on coal, while continued mild 
weather has materially contributed to the les- 
sened demand for domestic. 

Western Kentucky finds the situation similar at 
points served by the Louisville & Nashville, 
though Illinois Central mines are getting fewer 
cars. When a good supply of cars is provided, 
the bulk of the output is taken by the railroad 
for its own uses. 

Eastern Kentucky sales, f.o.b. the mines, long 
ton basis, have been made during the week at 
$3.50@3.75 for block; $3.25@3.50 for egg; $3.50 
@4 for mine-run while the nut and slack market 
has shown a slump of about 75ce. 

Western Kentucky is still quoting lump at $3; 
mine-run around $2.50, and nut and slack at 


$1.85, 
BIRMINGHAM 


Steam coal prices continue to advance. Car 
supply slightly improved on some lines. Water 
Saneporalcn retarded by low stage of Warrior 

iver. 

With prices of steam coal ranging from $4 to 
$4.50 at the mines the market continues very 
strong, inquiries being received from almost every 
direction. Small spot lots have been sold as high 
as $5 mines. Railroads and other public service 
corporations not having their requirements con- 
tracted for, and those unfortunate enough to 
have their contracts expire at this time, are hay- 
ing great difficulty in securing enough fuel in the 
spot market to meet their actual needs and are 
eompelled to pay stiff prices for what they get. 
Domestic grades are in fair demand considering 
the continued warm weather and the mines have 
sufficient orders booked to maintain as steady 
operations as the car supply will permit, for some 
time to come. Bookings are being made for de- 
liveries during the latter half of December. There 
has been no material increase in domestic prices 
during the past week. 

The car supply with the Louisville & Nashville 
and the Southern Railroads has shown some im- 
provement in the last few days, although this 
betterment may be of only a temporary nature. 
The shortage with the Frisco lines has been more 
acute than ever, due to the strike in the Oklahoma 
fields, which has forced this line to use a great 
deal of equipment for handling company coal for 
their western lines. Barges conveying coals to 
New Orleans, Mobile and other gulf markets are 
making very slow schedules, due to the low stage 
of the river. 
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Coke : : 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Production decreased and market stiffer. 
prices on contract foundry coke. 

Coke production suffered a serious curtailment 
Friday and Saturday of last week, on account of 
especially poor car supplies, and the market is re- 
garded as stronger than ever. Sales of both fur- 
nace and foundry coke are so light that the 
market is not well established and there may 
be fluctuations of 50c. a ton between sales. In 


Record 


the past few days there have been sales of spot . 


furnace coke at both $7.50 and $8, though the $8 
was considered exceptional. Still higher prices 
are predicted for this week, however. <A, promi- 
nent producer of foundry coke has marked up 
the price on spot foundry coke to $11, being in- 
different whether or not any sales are made for 
two or three days. 

There is only occasional inquiry for furnace 
coke on contract, the consumers not yet covered 
feeling that it would be practically impossible 
to contract at a fair figure at present, and being 
doubtful whether they would obtain deliveries 
in any event. In foundry coke there is more 
interest in contract material and one contract 
has been closed for the whole of 1917, instead 
of the usual six months. The highest price paid 
on contract foundry coke for years was paid in 
a transaction in the past few days, $6.25, but 
some sellers are now demanding $6.50. 

We quote the market roughly as follows: 
furnace, $7.50@8; contract, nominal, $4; 
foundry, $9.50@10; contract, $5.50@6.50, per net 
ton at ovens. 


The ‘Courier’? reports production in the Con- 


nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Nov. 4 at 408,282 tons, a decrease 
of 24,049 tons, and shipments at 397,064 tons, a 
decrease of 20,798 tons. 

Buffalo—The demand continues good and prices 
hold fairly firm. With cars so short and men 
so scarce the output is small especially this 
month, with so many holidays and no decrease in 
consumption. It is admitted that prices are ab- 
normally high, but the consumers are far from 
consenting to a shut down as yet and may con- 
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tinue to pay higher prices sometime yet. Quo- 
tations are as formerly, of best Connellsville 
foundry and furnace, $10; high sulphur, $8.45; 
stock, $7.40, all prices per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 

Chicago—Spot byproduct and foundry coke 
brings anywhere from $8 to $10. Producers are 
sold far ahead in the future. Shortages of labor 
and cars stimulate high prices. Indications point 
to $10 ruling price on byproduct and foundry 
sizes very shortly. Quotations per net ton f.o.b. 
ears Chicago, are as follows: Connellsville, $9@ 
9.25; Wise County, $9@9.25; Byproduct Foundry, 


$9.25@9.50; Byproduct Domestic, $8.25@8.50; 
Gas House, $6.50@6.75. 
Birmingham, Ala.—Both furnace and foundry 


coke are enjoying a healthy demand, the former 
being quoted around $4 per ton ovens, and the 
latter at $5. The free tonnage of both grades is 
limited. Producers with business booked in the 
Pacific Coast territory have been afforded some 
relief from car shortage recently by the Southern 
Pacific routing a large number of box ¢cars built 
in the north through Birmingham. .Much difficulty 
has been experienced in securing equipment for 
Western and Southwestern business, only foreign 
line cars being used for this movement. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Prices continue at top level. Car shortage more 
acute. Railroad embargoes bring relief in some 
sections. Lake season prolonged. 

The Western coal trade has seen a strenuous 
week, with no relief in sight. The car situation 
continues the principal factor with the movement 
slower. Embargoes placed for the purpose of 
relieving the situation at Illinois and Kentucky 
mines, and distributing centers like Cincinnati, 
Louisville and other Western points, have been 
beneficial, but have also embarrassed other sections. 

The anthracite and smokeless situation at West- 
ern points could hardly be more serious.  All- 
rail shipments of anthracite are dwindling,’ and 
Lake deliveries decreased about 40% last month. 
No smokeless free coal is available at western 
distributing centers. 

Undoubtedly the fall demand is greatly in ex- 
cess of previous years because of the small 
stocks stored last spring and summer. Any sud- 


den sharp drop in temperature would bring ad-‘ 


ditional hardships to the consumer and grave em- 
barrassment to the retail dealer. Yard stocks 
have declined to a low point in spite of the fact 
that buyers are anxious to place orders at pre- 
vailing premiums. 

Spot coal is now bringing most any price asked, 
and it is interesting to observe that steam demand 
is absorbing sizes that were formerly considered 
only for domestic purposes. Steam users not 
covered by contracts are combing the market for 
supplies, but free tonnage is limited. 

he operators this year do not anticipate the 
usual quiet period from the middle of December 
to the middle of January in which to overcome the 
shortages in deliveries. The acute car shortage 
is aggravated by an extraordinary demand for 
steel and iron products in which coal cars have 
been utilized. Most of the mines were closed 
on election day, which accentuated the shortage 
of tonnage. 

Notwithstanding mild weather prevailing gen- 
erally throughout the Northwest, Illinois coal is 
selling in that territory at $3.50 f.o.b. mines, with 
Lake bituminous lump commanding $5 f.o.b. docks, 
and a shortage existing at a number of points. 
The docks are: way behind with their loading of 
nearly all grades of coal, and movement of In- 
diana and Illinois shipments to the Northwest is 
perceptibly slower. 

Navigation on the Lakes was to have closed 
Nov. 20, but the extraordinary demand has caused 
extension until Dec. 10. Statements have been 
sent out from Milwaukee showing a deficit of ap- 
proximately 250,000 tons in the coal supply this 
year. The movement to the head of the Lakes 
in October showed a shrinkage of nearly 450,000 
tons as compared with September. 

CHICAGO 

Car shortages interfere with deliveries. Prices 
moving up steadily. Steam trade asking for in- 
creased quantities. Contract smokeless shipments 


ort. 

But little difference now exists in current quo- 
tations for steam and domestic sizes produced 
at the southern Illinois mines. Lump, mine-run 
and screenings are bringing about the same range 
of prices, viz.: from $3.25@4. Ten cars of Frank- 
lin County domestic lump were sold as high as 
$4.50. Fine coal readily brings from $3 to $3.50. 
The Chicago district has placed increased orders 
with Williamson County mines this week for 
steam sizes. Spot domestic sizes from Williamson 
and Saline County have sold as high as_ $5. 
Car supply at southern Illinois mines runs about 
50% below normal with the demand approxi- 
mately 50% above normal. The situation has 
about reached a point where the southern IIli- 
nois operator can name his price for free coal. 

In the Springfield and central Illinois districts 
the situation shows further strength. Increased 
quantities of domestic coal have been shipped to 
Michigan points and Detroit at maximum prices. 
The operators are far from cheerful even with 
these high prices prevailing, owing to the car sup- 
ply being very short. 


COAL AGE 


Shipments of Indiana coal to this market have 
been lessened because of the excessive demand at 
Indiana points where there is a _ shortage of 
Eastern coal. Indiana production is going to Ohio 
points where it was never before sold, at around 
$4@4.50 per ton. The Indiana mines are work- 
ing about half time. Operators are asking their 
customers to unload equipment quickly, and to 
urge the carriers to move empties promptly back 
to the mines for reloading. 

Dealers complain that smokeless shippers are 
not filling their contracts and the supply of free 
coal is very limited. 

Contract Hocking shipments are scarce. <A 
heavy tonnage is moving from Ohio to the Lakes 
for shipment to the Northwest at extremely good 
prices. Splint tonnage reaching Chicago is very 
limited, since the Eastern demand at higher prices 
absorbs the production. A wild flurry in Ken- 
tucky coals, with the situation complicated by 
railroad embargoes, makes it almost impossible to 
quote on those grades. 

The local anthracite situation shows no change 
from last week. The docks are almost bare of 
eoal. and with no relief in sight predictions are 
made that anthracite sizes will be selling at $15 
a ton wholesale by the end of the year. What 
little coal the independents offer for all-rail ship- 
ment to this territory sells at a premium of from 
$2 to $3 per ton at this time. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- 
lows. per net ton f.o.b. cars mines: 


867 


Local conditions were eased up some by the 
mild weather, but the change in temperature 
caused a reaction and prices of the present 
week may exceed anything that has been asked 
in the past. The local demand has been lighter, 
and the demand from the territory north of 
here and west of the Mississippi is easing up a 
trifle ; but on the other hand, orders for Detroit, 
Chicago and the North are coming in faster and 
better offers are made for prompt shipment. Job- 
bers are bidding wildly for all available free 
coal, and advances of 25¢c. and 50c. per ton 
over the last price offered is not uncommon. Re- 
strictions on equipment is cutting down the ton- 
nage available for outside markets and several 
railroads are putting embargoes into effect wher- 
ever possible. 

The steam market is a spontaneous one and 
will flare up one day with prices out of sight 
and reason and drop off 50c. a ton the day fol- 


lowing. Even at that, there is very little free 
steam coal obtainable and it readily brings a 
premium. 


Equipment conditions were a trifle worse the 
past week, some mines only getting a little over 
one day’s work out of the week. There was an 
improvement on the Iron Mountain and the Bur- 
lington in the high-grade field, and on the Van- 
dalia, B. & O. and L. & N. in the inner district. 
An order for 15000 tons of Franklin County 
mine-run for a northern railroad placed about a 
month ago at $1.50 the mines remained unfillea 
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: Franklin Cos. Springfield Carterville Clinton Knox Cos. 
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Splint lump, $4@5; Hocking lump, $4.50@4.75; 
KE. Kentucky lump, $4.50@5.50. 
ST. LOUIS 
Steam sizes stronger and the market responds 


to the slightest demand with an increase. Record 
prices prevailing on some _ sizes. Car _ supply 
NOTES: Colder weather will make the situation 
ense. 


On domestic sizes shippers from the _ high- 
grade field are still two or three weeks behind. 
In the Mount Olive and Standard fields the con- 
dition is easier, but with a few days of cold 
weather they will pile up more orders than can 
be shipped in two or three weeks with the pres- 
ent equipment supply. 


The local market f.o.b. mine is about as fol- 
lows: 


Williamson 
and Franklin Co. 
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' Regular trade 6-in. lump, $1.85; 3-in., $1.75. 3 


because the railroad has been unable to get 
enough of its own equipment to take care of this 
tonnage, Outside demand continues from De- 
troit and points East at prices that fluctuate 
daily but which are considerably better than local. 
Anthracite received during the past week amount- 
ed to only about 30 cars, and almost 20 cars 
of smokeless came through. 


KANSAS CITY 

With the gas situation in Kansas City growing 
worse and cold weather already set in the coal 
dealers are in doubt as to how they will be able 
to supply the consumers this year. Just when 
the market needed favorable weather so the deal- 
ers could stock up, a severe cold spell appeared 
and orders for coal have been coming in fast. 

Prices have advanced as a result of the car 
Standard 
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De Meee, Pom, melee SS LON Ire WS 
S00 Me eee eet ape eR ae PEO: eet. 
De Damn eee, OM ee ey a, aces, cee tes 
A ie ly ig Oe ee eh a ee a 


Williamson and Franklin rate 72%4c. Others, shortage and the strike in the Oklahoma field. 
57 Mee. The Kansas City market has been receiving 

Market on coal for outside shipment North some Iowa coal. This happens only when the 
and East is f.o.b. mine: market is in a very bad condition and prices high. 

Williamson 
and Franklin Co. Mt. Olive Staunton Standard 

(Srhengllyireg ols .5 0. ce ne $3.50@4.00 $3.50@4.00 $3.00@3.25 $3.00@3.25 
SX GORE Sates alee sc sas oes 3.50@4.00 3.50@4 00 3.00@,3.25 3.00@3.25 
ZEST LL eee ee oe es) eke ati SESOGUACUO ES Come c tarsenihs 3.00 
ING ¢ 2 DUG eR, ofc cas | Rk UGA OOEt  « Metaa ste oe 3.00 
iN Fe Ree Sitgew: o> 3. . 1 ABO en 3.00@3. 25 Dine OLS e039 hf sees et 3.00 
INO:5 4. cee) Dees oo. ees 3.00@3.25 M8 ae ON oes 2.75@3.00 
INGh oS. he ee a 2.50@2.75 3.00@3.25 } 5 2.75@3.00 
2-in. screenings...... .. See 2.50@2.75 3.00@3.50 3.00@3.50 2.75@3.00 
POEM NE cg clo el) Ake bam ly degen |! leita itreen rs elt tim ot 3.00 
Salt AEM A habe | te see wie al A aBs ope me se, ce S00L 4 Saray Se tae 
Signet oe ni Se ee ree 3.00 3.00 
Miine=141ne eres ORE oo Stews 3.00@3.25 Ne 3.00 2.75@3.00 
Washed No. | 3.50@4.00 4.00 : 3.00 
IWABRGCSINGWCEIIED ccitelelccicrene es ee 3.25@3.50 eh ifs 3.00 
WiHsheaiNOmoMmenr cui. hid... e ees 3.00@3.25 SV ETS! a eee 3.00 
Washed! Nov 4iemc.sc.e cs. e- 3.00@3.25 Erp) 2.75@3.00 
Washed No. 5 3.00@3.25 AHOOS 25 e TPP APRA ; 2.75@3.00 
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General Statistics 


COAL MOVEMENT 
Fuel shipments over 13 leading Eastern carriers 
for July and 7 months of 1915-16 were as follows, 
in short tons: 


Soreerenrririee. 
TUL 





COAL AGE 


Coal on hand at Tidewater shipping ports: Oct. 
31, 1916, 270,799 tons; Sept. 30, 1916, 367,984 
tons; decrease, 97,185 tons. 

COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a statement of carloads of bi- 
tuminous coal and beehive coke that originated on 
49 railroads in September, 1916, compiled from 
reports received by the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, by noon, Oct. 16, 1916. 











Classes and Railroads July: 7 Months 
Anthracite: 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 70,248 87,317 676,842 858,784 
Buffalo, Rochester & ‘Pittsburgh. . 8,970 8,594 97,330 101,805 
Buffalo & Susquehanna.........-..--.- 207 657 3,595 4,005 
Chesapesakesé Ohiok 225) :-1--:. ot see enters 1,319 1,574 7,737 7,992 
Biriay 9 ol luishkh eit ob: be Don eae eae 783,726 3,986 5,112,386 5,545,115 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain..... 73 28 249 430 
Peninsyl Vania ste: en ele he eS 653,020 906,509 6,068,036 6,766,550 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern....... 278 1,108 7,056 7,319 
Wir Imi ATD pera: cde sities tek +c baka as. ae Oe ee 175 159 1,004 2,246 
Western Maryl: and. Pi SU Nok TS ieee ae 22,933 26,055 188,645 196,599 
otal dee oe ae eae es ee eh eee 1,540,949 1,035,987 12,162,880 13,490,845 
Bituminous: 
Baltimioreséc Obhi0= 5. sas) ee eerie ae 3,042,427 3,147,908 17,824,014 20,608,571 
Buffalo, Rochester & eavisberesy Bef Ba dwt 652,776 745,376 4,052,080 5,328,469 
Buffalo & Susquehanna. Ps eee 77,734 131,426 539,648 861,791 
Chesapeake) Ohio. 22.5. 7s ee 2,054,656 2,275,304 12 172,712 15,907,684 
Brie: 9. 8. Oos-8 Aneto Bs 560,393 619,689 3,522,098 4,985,296 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain..... 81,143 To2i2 534,803 637,489 
New York Central (Buffalo and east).... 504,002 569,843 3,394,043 4,556,879 
Nortolke& Westerns .o.. 25 oe ee ee 2,632,978 2,608,446 13,881,530 17,896,784 
PenrisylVanias yas chins s Nepean 3,668,146 4,014,712 23,855,500 28,283,849 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern....... 232,836 244,193 1,256,411 1,748,060 
Virginiat.... each Gee ats pe ee 360,537 426,003 2,148,670 3,049,347 
Western’ Marylandittn. juni eion es ee arte 742,216 768,557 4,721,982 4,691,103 
Total. er eee ec eee 14,609,844 15,626,729 87,903,491 108,555.322 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 
The following is a comparative statement of the 
eoal and coke traffic from the New River, Kana- 








Comparative figures based on reports of 49 
roads for September, 1916, include 29 roads in 
Eastern classification territory (including IIli- 























wha and Kentucky districts in September and for ois) ; 12 roads in Southern classification ter- 
the 3 months ending September for years 1915 ritory and 8 roads in Western classification ter- 
and 1916, in short tons: ritoy. 
September -Three Months 
Destination 1916 % 1915 % 1916 % 1915 % 
Tid@Wateriicnt.«. «cin one 386,701 18 425,526 20 ~=1,315,019 19 1,414,506 22 
Hast Smee copes een 204,014 9 201,715 9 580,654 9 554,378 9 
Westie cack + sie Seen phe 400 61 1,360,630 63 4,203,278 62 3,971,960 61 
Motel si Seneen a AES 1,903,208 1,987,871 6,098,951 5,940,844 
From Connections a J ; 
Bituminous. a saan 252,770 12 175,087 8 658,679 10 513,395 8 
Anthra. (loeal) . *, 286 467 621 605 
Anthracite. coal 1,933 1,487 4,913 4,475 
Total se Abie nite 2,158,630 100 2,164,912 100 = 6,763,597 100 ~=6,459,319 100 
Company fuel. . 188,688 169,598 492,238 479,624 
TOtalie eh oer 2,347,318 2,334,510 7,255,835 6,938,943 
Coker fete scone 43,069 30,366 122,435 77,336 
ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS Sept., Aug., Sept., 
The shipments of anthracite for October pe 1916 1915 
) ) rac 4 3) ° . 
amounted to 5,870,204 tons, as compared with Carloads of ee a i 441,256 455,453 437,267 


5,544,076 tons in September and with 6,683,007 
tons in October, 1915. Compared with September 
of this year there was an increase in the October 
shipments of 326,128 tons, while as compared 
with October, 1915, the record for last month 
shows a decrease of 812,803 tons. Attention is 
called, however, to the fact that the shipments 
in October, 1915, were the maximum for the 
region, the nearest approach to the record for 
that month having been made in October, 1912, 
when 6,665,321 tons were shipped. 

The total shipments for the 10 months ended 
with October, 1916, were 55,800,620 tons, a gain 
as compared wtih the same period in 1915 of 
560,673 tons. 

In comparing the total shipments from January 
to October in 1916 with those for the same period 
in 1915, consideration must be given to the fact 
that in addition to the increase of 560,673 tons 
the markets have absorbed a. large amount of 
coal that was in storage at the beginning of the 
season, The shipments from storage yards in 
October amounted to approximately 500,000 tons, 
which are not included in the railroad shipments 
reported for the month and reduce by that amount 
ae eee shortage as compared with October, 

Jlo 








COal wc eee 
Carloads of beehive coke 
(9: r0ads) eaneeraeis cies 
September. 1916, 


54,664 51,834 46,976 


showed an increase in ship- 
ments of bituminous coal of 0.9 per cent. over 
September, 1915, and a decrease of 3 per cent. 
from August, 1916. The increases in shipments 
of beehive coke for the same months were 16 
per cent. and 5 per cent., respectively. 


SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


Statement of shipments from the southwestern 
mines for June and July of this year and last 
year is as follows: 








June—— —— July —— 

State 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Missouri....... 166,885 202,518 188,816 183,075 
Kansas......... 449,803 371,374 453,935 473,417 
Arkansas....... 71,498 79,319 78,568 81,060 
Oklahoma...... 201,126 146,604 204,993 158,319 
889,312 799,815 926,312 895,871 


This statement only covers the tonnage of mem- 
bers of the Association which we estimate to be 
at least 95% of the tonnage produced in the 
four states. 














———— Domestic Sizes Total ————_———__. 
——- October—— Ten Months— October —— Ten Months——~ 
1916 p 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 

Phila. & Reading... 1,019,191 1,031,456 9,119,586 8,019,892 1,206,570 1,199,284 10,601,274 9,195,089 
Lehigh Valley....... 945,431 1,120,262 8,852,197 9,604,914 1,073,176 1,266,539 10,009,618 10,714,002 
Cen. R.R. of N. J... 483,883 714,136 4,861,402 5,349,427 611,158 895,895 5,913,706 6,532,694 
D.L.&W.R.R...... 794,153 743,449 7,398,192 6,439,640 946,945 888,609 8,705,328 7,679,800 
Dela. & Hud. Co.... 493,992 595,890 4,909,654 5,672,276 589,636 701,279 5,875,184 6,671,603 
Pennsylvania....... 421,314 545,023 4,305,330 4,126,901 480,920 637,052 4,953,554 4,870,961 
Erie R.R........... 539,375 594,488 5,544,580 5,484,380 623,383 708,007 6,409,638 6,524,667 
IN Xen Go WV eee 100,888 183,322 1,404,665 1,518,372 132,291 209,227 1,635,766 1,696,187 
Lehigh GN. RR eur 325 ee oe 15737;,066) 20 eee 279; 252 ls). sss 2,098, 4860 snee eee 
Total tectonic ale 5,005,552 158,678 48,132,672 1,201,569 5, ere 331 «177,115 56,202,554 1,354,944 
*Deduction....... 2O'GTO Mites wine ote 251,184) eee DUK Sie) «- 3 401,934 2 ees 
Total: peer ore 4,978,877 5,686,704 47,881,488 47,417,371 5,870,204 6,683,007 55,800,620 55,239,947 


* Deduction: Tonnage reported by both C. R.R. of N. J. and L. & N. E. R.R.’ 
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NORFOLK & WESTERN 


Destination of shipments over this road for 
September and the first nine months of last year 
and this year were as follows, in short tons: 


-——September——~ ——Nine Months—— 





Coal 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Tidewater 

Foreign. 430,053 279,571 3,064,596 2,722,062 
Coa’w’se 259,128 330,907 2,439,292 2,733,557 
Dom’ tic. 2,255,551 2,404,450 16,130,141 20,637,400 

Coke 
Foreign.. 4,621 3,939 23,080 42,780 
Domestic 7Agl 62a 150,507 645,198 1,492,926 

Total.. 3,021,115 3,169,404 22,302,307 27,628,725 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 


Shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals 
for October and the seven months of this year 
and last year eompare as follows: 


October——— —Seven Months— 





1915 1916 1915 1916 
Hard 272: 260,188 279,350 1,708,922 1,888,831 
Softesc. oc 1,643,283 1,457,717 9,749,346 12,487,895 


EXPORTS BY DISTRICTS 


Exports of domestic coal and coke from the 
United States and bunker coal laden on vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade, at the specified 
districts, during the month of September, 1916, 
was as follows: 


Anthra- Bitumi- 








Districts cite nous Coke 
Maine and New dbrseee* 

shire. . a5 353). iss otal ee a 
‘Vermionts. .co. fasts fy pl 395, 5,788 21 
Massachusetts.......... 564° v2 eee eee 
St. Lawrence... 0. -) done 84,477. 118,825 1,489 
Rochesters22o Gide onto ee 48,188 189,123 31 
Buffalo... 002s 2s ned 198:966 8 519027 ees oon 
New Work: -. 9.) 415 oe eee 1,012 2,447 
Philadelphia... :.°.As20.0, 1,661 98,349 1,276 
Maryland ;...5.0.55 6: ange a eee 96,680 9,270 
Virginia...... ide yee 423,623 3,674 
South Carolina. . 2 a 6,0 2,708 
Florida. . = sieiata siete, lage ee wee ee 25 
Mobiles: 30 88 he, Ser a eee 1,830) «/oeypeee 
New Orleans........-... 8 1,210 5S 
Tyared on.) clase s.00 chee Ree oe ee 5,371 1,181 
Bil Paso: ho. casein 87 6/330) aa, es 
Bagle Passiid cas ost poe 1,294 438 
ATIZONAL. a's sc os Hee Se 6,657 15,996 
Southern California...... ...... 29 eee... 
San Francise0s:.,<.:). «cise ete ete ee 485 
Washineton..\.)..%. a neeee eee 79 4,271 
Al agkeay® aioe. bara crttln ec ee 85y.8)o eee 
Dakota cFii).20 tsa eee 1,434 4,325 842 
Duluth and Kira to ree 105 3,292 109 
Michigan. . Ee 3 at 59,027 11,291 
Ohio weds. eee 9,469 785, 638 283 

SLOtal 3. aston eee 353,507 2,003,353 95,571 

BUNKER COAL 
Gross 
Tons 

Maryland oie ccaco:0< 2201s anos ee ae Ghee 53,932 
New Yorks.::..cscc: «-0.03 ro Sinus ester aie onan 304,331 
Philadelphia... 5.1). 2... oo eee eee 46,632 
Virginia. .. csc: sce) ae ee 182,980 
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: Foreign Markets 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 2—There is little or no change to report 
in the coal situation. During the week very se- 
vere gales have been raging round the coasts, 
and the consequent delay to tonnage has made it 
possible for buyers to pick up here and thera, 
cheap parcels of standing coal, disposed of to 
clear railway wagons. 


z 


Best. Welsh steam. a... .)).<,..05 © <sieleeiers Nominal 
Best seconds... .. 0% 5s 1< oie cee Nominal 
Seconds ):266isr «sds sta a che eee $10.80@11.04 


10.08@ 10.20 


Best dry coals.......... 
10.56@ 10.80 


Best Monmouthshires.............. 





Seconds... 5;..4% voho.s nace cone 9.60@ 9.84 
Best. Cardiff smalls... 20... wane 7.20@ 7.34 
Cargo‘smalls 23%. oa eee 5.04@ 5 


The prices for Cardiff Coal are f.o.b. Cardiff, 


Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire. 


descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, exclu- 
sive of wharfage. 


Freights—The freight market is still char- 
acterized by inactivity. The Mediterranean limi- 
tation of Freight Scheme came into force on 
Nov. 30, but is not yet in full working order. 
The limitation rates are marked thus: 


Gibraltar...... $6.96 Port Said: Jeanine $14. 40 
Marseilles. .... 14.04 Las Palmas..... 6.36 
Genoa sas cave 14.28 St. Vincent...... 7.20 
Naples... 13.80 River Plate..... 6.96 
Alexandria... .. 15.00 
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The J 


By R. T. StrRoHM 








There are times when toil grows dreary 
And the world seems none too kind, 
And the worker’s frame is weary © 
With the long-continued grind; 
And the thing that keeps him going 
When his nerve and strength have fled 
Is the hope that comes with knowing 
There’s a'better job ahead. 


He is sure to be more willing 
And less apt to lag and droop 
If he knows that oil-cup filling 
Or the swinging of a scoop 
Will not haunt the years remaining 
With its humdrum, but, instead, 
Give experience and training 
For the better job ahead. 





mmm MMMM 


He will throw his best endeavor 
Into every phase of work, 
And the chances are he’ll never 
Be a loafer or a shirk 
If his modest occupation, 
Though it yields him meat and bread, 
Is a sort of preparation 
For a better job ahead. 


Nothing kills his high ambitions 
Quite so thoroughly as when 
He observes advanced positions 
Go to new and unknown men; 
So you really cannot blame him 
If his spirit’s dull and dead, 
When you don’t intend to name him 
For the better job ahead. 








Reprinted from Power 
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Bullseye Plumb-Bob Reflector 
By H. A. SCHMIEDING* 


Descriptions have been given in Coal Age of reflectors 
for illuminating the plumb bob in underground surveying. 
A late article mentioned the possibility of other sugges- 
tions for reflectors which would be better than those 
described. 

About a year ago I “evolved” a reflector that has 
proved quite efficient, being durable, of small size (it 





THE REFLECTOR IN USE 


can be carried in the pocket), cheap, easily made and 
can be held in the proper position with the lamp, in 
one hand, leaving the other free to align the bob in setting 
line sights. ‘he manner in which this is done, as well as 
an idea of the construction, is shown by the illustration. 

The frame of this reflector, or “bullseye,” as it is called, 
is made by cutting the centers from two “push” lids from 
lard or syrup pails (the kind that are removed with a 
knife, screwdriver or coin), obtaining a ring about 34 
in. wide with a raised edge from each lid. Two circular 
sheets of clear mica cut to a little less than the outer 
diameter of the frame (not the hole) with “onion skin” 
paper between, form the ground or field. The paper is 
more transparent than tracing cloth, but is still suffi- 
ciently opaque to offer a good background when illum- 
inated. It is also less affected by heat or moisture. 

As the frames cannot be forced together close enough 
without distortion to clamp the mica, two ring gaskets 





*Mining Engineer, 
horne, Okla. 


Rock Island Coal Mining Co., Harts- 


COAL AGE 
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Suggestions 
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of heavy blotting paper are placed between the mica and 
the tin, one on each side. This prevents the mica and 
the paper from shifting and excludes dirt and dampness. 

To assemble, place the various parts in one of the 
frames (laid with the raised edge up), place the other 
frame in, also with the raised edge up, and force together 
by pinching the flanges together around the raised edges 
with a pair of phers. 

When in use the lamp should be held so that the flame 
is parallel to the mica. The paper or mica will seldom 
need renewing, but when renewal is necessary it takes 
but a few moments’ time. 

A wire handle arranged to hold the lamp could be 
soldered to the periphery of the outer frame (so as not 
to interfere with taking the reflector apart), if desired, 
but I have not found this necessary, as the bob can be 
steadied with the fingers holding the bullseye and lamp, 
or after a little practice with the edge of the bullseye. 

Several engineers in this section have adopted this 
reflector and express great satisfaction with it. 
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Pipe for Cleaning and Rocke 
Dusting Mime Roadways 


In this country we are discussing rock-dusting as one 
of the mild obsessions of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, for which we graciously pardon them. Mean- 
while in Great Britain rock-dusting is being put actively 
into force, apparently with excellent results. But there 
they have less coal dust on the roads, and rock-dusting 
is therefore not such an almost impossible task. Their 
cars are tight and do-not leak, and the coal they contain 
not being built up above the sides is not scattered along 
the roadway. 


They clean their roads by hand, and then at least one 


colliery uses a jet to dislodge the dust remaining. This 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. It may be 
used as a dust dislodger or as a rock-dust distributor. 
When used for the former purpose, the 3-in. flexible hose 
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5last Pipe Stone Dust 


Suction 


PIPE AS EQUIPPED FOR ROCK DUSTING 


a is removed. and compressed air is driven through the 
blast pipe, which is fed by the 34-in. compressed-air hose 
pipe b. This blast pipe is curved so as to discharge into 
the center of the 3-in. thin sheet-iron pipe c. The escap- 
ing air dislodges all the dust in the crevices of the rock. 
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Reliance is placed on sprays to cause this dust to fall so 
that it can be collected. 

After the 3-in. flexible hose @ has been attached, its 
end can be dipped into a car of rock dust. When air 
under high pressure is allowed to flow through the blast 
pipe, it causes a vacuum in the flexible hose and draws 
the ground rock through the latter, ejecting it with vio- 
lence from the orifice of the rock-dusting pipe. 

There are objections to the use of the apparatus as a 
dust dislodger. It cannot be used when the mine is 
working, as a cloud of coal dust can be observed 3,000 
ft. distant from the point where the ejector is at work, 
in spite of the use of fine sprays through which the dust 
must pass. G. D. Budge, speaking before the South Wales 
Institute of Engineers, said: 


Until some arrangement is devised which will catch the 
dust and prevent it from escaping into the workings and 
return airways, the excellent work done by the ejector is of 
little avail. By this method a road can be made practically 
free of dust, but there is nothing to be gained by this if the 
immunity of this particular stretch of roadway is obtained 
at the expense of other parts of the colliery. 


It would appear that a vacuum cleaner would do the 
work to better advantage, as it could be made to collect all 
the dust and preclude the possibility of dusting the in- 
terior workings with an impalpable combustible material. 

Mr. Budge doubts whether the use of this pipe gives 
results superior to those obtained in rock-dusting by hand. 
In that case the dust is put on the ledges of rock with 
some violence, and it brings down no little coal dust 
from the crevices. But where there are large and high 
holes above the timber, the pipe cleans such holes more 
satisfactorily than can be done without it, and it is more 


successful in distributing the stone dust. 


Locknuts om Valve Stem 


A 16x18-in. throttle-governed engine driving a venti- 
lating fan and situated over 200 ft. from boiler house 
has the piping arrangement as shown in the illustration, 


TOMES? 






4’ Steam Line’ 
200'Long from 
Header 





VALVE STEM LOCKED TO AVOID CLOSING 


for collecting and draining the condensate from the line 
through a 14-in. plug-cock and globe valve in the bleeder. 
Someone shut the globe valve on the bleeder at a time 
when we were experiencing trouble with dirty feed water, 
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resulting in a partly wrecked engine caused by water 
carrying over. ‘To insure against further trouble of this 
kind we cut threads on the valve stem and put on a nut 
and locknut. The valve is now opened the desired amount, 
and the nuts are screwed against the packing nut and 
locked tight so that the valve cannot be closed without 
slacking the nuts.—Jack L. Ball in Power. 
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Pulley Computation Chart 





The accompanying chart will be found to be useful for 
letermining the sizes of pulleys required for given power- 
transmission requirements. 
It removes the necessity for 
the use of the various for- 
mulae and is extremely flex- 
ible in its application. For 
3 example, a motor running 
1,200 r.p.m. is to. drive a 
lineshaft at 300 r.p.m. What 
sizes of pulleys should be 
used? On the slip of paper 
in position A make marks 
opposite the 300 and the 
1,200, as shown. Then slide 
the slp of paper up to wher- 
ever you want it. Position B 
shows that pulleys 15 in. 
and 60 in. diameter respec- 
tively will do the work very 
well. Of course, if those 
diameters are considered too 
large, the slip can be moved 
a little higher and the best 
diameters can be chosen. No 
matter where the slip is 
placed, the ratio is always 
correct. The chart also lends 
itself readily to the solution 
of such a_ problem 
Knowing the pulley diam- 
eters and the speed of one 
of the pulleys, what is the 
speed of the other pulley ? 
For example, pulley diam- 
eters of 8 and 50 in. are 
used. *The speed of the 8- 
in. pulley is 200 r.p.m. 
What is the speed of the 
other pulley? The answer 
is 32 r.p.m. Try it by means of the chart. As speed of 
rotation and diameters bear an inverse ratio to each other 
it will be necessary to invert the figures when obtained 
or else reverse the slip of paper between position A and 
B in the figure—W. F. Schaphorst in Hngineering and 
Mining Journal. 
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Payment on a Lump Basis Often Develops Screen Methods 
—When the operator pays the miner for all his coal regard- 
less of size, he is free to install whatever system of screen- 
ing seems good to him, and he can make his sizes meet his 
market conditions, since he has no agreement with his miners 
concerning screens. In this and in other ways payment on a 
lump basis causes a development in screening methods.—Hh. 
A. Holbrook in “Dry Preparation of Bituminous Coals at 
Illinois Mines,” University of Illinois Bulletin No. 88. 
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By Wiuiiam G. BurrovuGcHs* 





SYNOPSIS—Concrete for tipple construction is 
coming rapidly into favor where permanency is 
required. This article describes the construction 
adopted for a moderate-size operation. 





The wooden tipple of the Black Diamond Coal Co. 
near Lathrop, Athens County, Ohio, was several years 
ago destroyed by fire. A new tipple, shown in the 
accompanying illustrations, was constructed in which no 
chances of a similar disaster were taken. The tipple was 
made of reinforced concrete, the work being done by E. 
Elford, concrete contractor, of Columbus, Ohio. 

The Black Diamond property is situated in a region 
the topography of which has been carved by stream 
erosion, leaving hills 100 to 300 ft. high, separated by 
rather narrow valleys. Near the base of one of these hills 
is the entrance to the mine. Electric locomotives haul 
their trips of loaded cars from the mine’s entrance, 3,200 
ft. down the valley, to the tipple. 

At the tipple everything is of concrete, including the 
columns, floors, sides, roof, trestle, bins, power house, 
reservoir, etc. The tipple is of monolith construction. 
The concrete for all the parts was run, as far as possible, 
at the same time, making the entire structure one unit. 
A 1:2:4 concrete mixture was used, and it took about 
one week to run the entire tipple. This monolith con- 
struction is claimed to be superior to a steel tipple because 
the vibration is distributed over the entire structure, 
whereas in a steel tipple all the strain is put on the 
rivets, which may become loosened. 





*11 Wiley Ave., Chautauqua, N. Y. 


The tipple proper is approximately 100 ft. long by 
30 ft. wide and 30 ft. from the ground to the main floor. 
The highest point of the top is 62 ft. from the ground. 
The columns are 18x18 in. The sides are of concrete 
and plastered tile. The concrete is built up 6 ft. above 
the main floor, so as to stop any cars that may jump 
the track after being dumped. Above the concrete the 
walls are plastered tile. 

A concrete trestle, approximately 250 ft. long by 19 
ft. wide, and 25 ft. high on the average, leads from the 
mine track to the tipple. The columns of the trestle are 
12x12 in. and rest on reinforced-concrete footings; the 
soil in which they are sunk is clay of medium consistency. 
A shorter concrete trestle leads from the main trestle to 
a waste pile. 

On the main trestle there is a switch connecting with 
the empty track which operates automatically. The 
electric locomotive coming from the mine makes a “flying 
switch” into this empty track, the loads continuing down 
the main track to the tipple. The locomotive starts back 
for the mine with the empty trip and by its own weight 
throws the switch, so that the side track connects with 
the main track.’ 

At the tipple platform the loaded mine cars are dumped 
on a Phillips cross-over dump, and then pass over a 
series of screens, the lump coal going into bins or rail- 
road cars, as desired. The finer coal passes into an 
elevator hopper from which it is lifted 50 ft. by a bucket 
conveyor to a revolving screen which sizes the coal; it 





1For a detailed description, with illustration of this auto- 
matic switch, see ‘‘Coal Age,” Vol. 8, No. 7, pp. 256, 257, “An 
Automatie Switch,” by Wilbur G. Burroughs. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE PLANT, SHOWING THE CHIEF STRUCTURES 
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VIEW SHOWING LONG TRESTLE APPROACH TO THE TIPPLE 


then goes through chutes into bins from which it is 
loaded into railroad cars below. 
_ The concrete power house is adjacent to the tipple, 

as shown in the accompanying illustrations. Coal used as 
fuel for the boilers goes from the top of the bucket 
elevator in the tipple through an outside chute into bins 
in the power house directly over and in front of the 
boilers. Enough coal is contained in these bins to operate 
the boilers 48 hr. From these fuel bins chutes lead 
downward to a short distance above the floor of the 
boiler room, and 5 ft. horizontally in front of the boilers, 
where a pile of 5 or 6 bu. of coal is kept on the floor 
ready for use. 

The power plant consists of three 150-hp. Union Iron 
Works boilers, equipped with low- and high-water warning 
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TYPICAL CROSS-SECTIONS OF THE TIPPLE 


whistles, a Jeffrey 150-kw. generator and a Ridgeway 
150-kw. generator. 

North of the power house is a concrete reservoir hold- 
ing 3,000 bbl. of water, which is pumped from a creek 
nearby. The water is used in the boilers at the power 
house. , 

The coal is a coking grade and hence when desired the 
screenings are used in coke ovens adjoining the slack bin. 
A chute delivers the screenings to a disintegrator where 


they are crushed and elevated by a bucket conveyor into 
the slack bin. This bin is 24x30 ft. by 52 ft. high and 
is constructed of reinforced concrete. From the slack 
bin the coal is discharged into a larry car which carries 
it to the coke ovens. At the farther end of the ovens from 
the slack bin and tipple is a crusher for grading the 
coke into the various commercial sizes. Here the coke is 
stored in separate bins according to its size, ready for 
shipment by rail. 

The writer is indebted to J. H. Earnshaw, president of 
the Black Diamond Coal Co., of Columbus, Ohio, for 
aid and courtesies extended in the preparation of this 
article; to EK. Elford and H. J. Dauben for information 
concerning the construction of the concrete tipple and 
for blueprints. 

| For a detailed description of the underground work- 
ings at this mine, see “The Black Diamond Coal and 
Coke Co.,” Coal Age, Vol. 1, p. 1236—Editor. ] 


Establishment of a Colliery 
By J. F. K. Brown* 

Mining engineers engaged in coal-mining work find 
three periods in the life of any mine constantly recurring : 
(1) The establishment of a colliery; (2) the development 
of the colliery, and (3) the valuation of the colliery. 

The first includes the initial examinations and final 
estimates, the figures, facts and fancies, that go to prove 
the possibility or impossibility of a commercial success. 
The second period covers the design and erection of the 
plant and the actual operation of the property, the time 
when the return on the capital investment is earned. The 
third period, often the most intricate and difficult, is en- 
tered upon sometimes at the commencement of operations, 
but more frequently at a change of ownership, or in the 
event of questions arising that affect increases or decreases 
in capital value. 

Problems relative to the establishment of a colliery lead 
to the visualization of four hypothetical cases among 
which there may exist innumerable variations: (a) A 
coal field with no available market; (b) a coal field with 
2 noncompetitive market; (c) a coal field with beds of 
good quality in a competitive market, and (d) a coal field 
with coals of poor quality in a competitive market. 





*Sydney, N.S. 


Reports and investigations under (a) become matters 
of purely geological interest and thus pass automatically 
out with the scope of a mining engineer’s attention. 
Shareholders in any concern that is operating where condi- 
tions (b) exist can consider themselves as possessing the 
proverbial “gold mine.” ‘There are here presented for 
solution no special engineering features beyond those re- 
lating to human safety, nor does the case call for any par- 
ticular diagnosis of its commercial possibilities. Such 
fields are comparatively rare in the world’s coal opera- 
tions, and yet it is in such fields that incompetence fre- 
quently blossoms. The last two suppositions represent 
conditions as they exist in the majority of fields being 
operated today. It is with the immense variety of the 
engineering problems therein presented that most coal- 
mining engineers must necessarily deal. 


STARTING AN OPERATION 

Prosecution of the work that relates to the establish- 
ment of a colliery naturally falls under three heads: (1) 
Investigation ; (2) capitalization ; (3) organization. 

Investigation deals with the proofs of the existence of 
the coal, the problems of, and all questions bearing on, 
after working. Generally, it provides the facts upon which 
the investment of capital takes place. The factors that 
require attention are: (a) The tenure of the areas; (b) 
the tonnage available; (c) the quality of the coal; (d) 
the markets that can be served, and (e) the cost of the coal 
in the market. 

Capitalization is the corollary of investigation and pro- 
vides the means whereby the results prophesied in the pre- 
liminary work are to be attained. It should take into ac- 
count the arranging and the getting together of the re- 
quired capital and capital resources, which in turn implies 
a preconsideration of the plant and machinery desired. 
These points are to be considered: (a) The methods of 
operation; (b) the mechanical plant; (c) the capital 
involved reaching the market and (d) the financial plans. 

Organization is the product of investigation and capi- 
talization and provides the medium through which the 
suppositions of the first allied to the provisions of the 
second become translated into active operation. It in- 
cludes: (a) Management and administration; (b) the 
provision and retention of iabor; (c) the proper use of 
the capital; (d) the relations of the mine to the market 
and the country, and (e) future expansion. 
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Recollections of a Manager 


Following most mine explosions, especially those due 
to gas, the State Mine Inspector’s department is able 
to call attention to the fact that they were undoubtedly 
caused by lack of judgment on the part.of one of the 
men who lost their lives. Twice during the years that 
I had charge of mines as superintendent it fell to my 
lot to accept such a report from the state inspector. 

The first explosion was not a very serious one and 
failed to make much of an impression upon me; but 
after the second I decided that it was up to me to find 
out whether such disasters were preventable. 

I was able to get full data covering a number of explo- 
sions that were unquestionably caused by gas, and from a 
reading of these reports I became firmly convinced that 
open lghts in gaseous seams were at the bottom of most 
of them. I immediately decided to prohibit the use of 
open hghts in the mines under my jurisdiction. 
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Right there, however, I learned that superintendents 
do not always possess supreme authority. My mine 
foremen protested against the order, insisting that we 
would lose most of our miners. When at last I succeeded 
in convincing them that I was in earnest, and would not 
reconsider, the miners’ union teok matters in hand and 
refused absolutely to allow me to create rules for’ the 
euidance of miners unless such rules were required by 
the mining laws of the state. I discussed the matter 
with the superintendents of adjoining mines, but found 
that they were divided in their opinions as to the 
necessity of prohibiting open lights in mines known to 
generate gas; and they would not join me in open battle 
with the union officials. Finally, I was compelled to 
lower my flag and float with the stream, trusting to my 
inspectors and to Providence. Shortly thereafter I was 
called to the manager’s chair. 

A superintendent is able to go to the pit mouth any 
morning before the men go to work and interview each 
fireboss as he comes from the inside; he does that when- 
ever he feels uneasy for any reason, and be it said that 
mining officials are victims of premonitions, as are all 
other human beings. But a mine manager is of necessity 
so far from the scene of operations that he must depend 
entirely upon the reports of his subordinates and seldom 
meets them face to face. The superintendent can trust 
to Providence yet keep his eye on his men, but the 
manager has only Providence to lean on. 

Two explosions following one another in rapid suc- 
cession, both occurring on holidays, came up for discussion 
just after my promotion. One occurred on Thanksgiving 
Day and the other on the following Sunday. Neither 
happened at one of our mines, but either might have 
happened there. In each instance a fireboss took chances 
with some of the working places, because he knew that 
the men would not go to work in them on that particular 
day. At one mine the fireboss got out in time to attend 
a picnic, which he enjoyed very much; but certainly he 
will never enjoy another picnic if he lives to be one 
hundred. The other fireboss lost his hfe with the 20 
men who went to work that day. 

I spent the following week devising rules to apply 
to inspections made on idle days, and especially days 
when repair men had work to do on the inside. After- 
ward I destroyed them all and wrote a circular letter 
to all the superintendents, warning them against placing 
too much confidence in rules. Personal contact is the 
thing, I said. Ce 

My surrender to the mercies of Providence and the 
open lights was ~ow complete. 


How Illinois Miners Used To Load Their Mine Cars—The 
largest lumps of coal were loaded into the car by hand. The 
remainder was raked onto an iron or wooden plate or pan 
and thus transferred to the car, all the fine coal and dirt not 
gathered by the rake being left in the mine. According to 
W. L. Morgan, the pan was usually a hand scoop made of 
sheet wrought iron or steel, the front end being open, the 
sides generally approaching each other toward the rear of 
the pan and being curved upward. These sides were provided 
with handles for lifting and carrying the scoop. The dimen- 
sions of the pan were varied to suit conditions. The purpose 
of the appliance was to provide that only clean lump coal be 
deposited in the pit box or car, and the end was attained 
whether the coal was loaded onto the pan by hand or scraped 
onto it by a rake or fork. In some parts a penalty was im- 
posed on any person who was found loading coal with a 
shovel.—E. A. Holbrook in “Dry Preparation of Bituminous 
Coal at Illinois Mines,’ University of Illinois Bulletin No. 88. 
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lime Rescue Apparatus 


By C. E. PETTIBONEt 





SYNOPSIS—The author advocates a_ test of 
breathing apparatus by which parts of the appa- 
ratus are plugged and subjected to an internal pres- 
sure of 5 0z. Should this pressure, which is twice 
the maximum experienced in use in any part of 
the apparatus be retained without noticeable decline 
for one minute, the apparatus is regarded as suffi- 
ciently tight against any inleakage of dangerous 
gas in a poisonous atmosphere. 





This paper describes some experiments that we have 
been conducting on the testing of mine rescue apparatus 
for Pickands, Mather & Co. I am desirous of obtaining a 
general expression as to the practicability of the test here 
described. 

This test has been applied to the Draeger apparatus, 
which is the type of apparatus we are using. We believe, 
however, that the principles of this test can be applied to 
any type of rescue apparatus, it being only necessary to 
develop a few connections and make other unimportant 
modifications. 

Many articles and much discussion have been devoted 
to setting forth the dangers that might arise and have 
arisen from leaks in breathing apparatus. Any considera- 
tion of the merits of different types of these apparatus has 
always brought up the question of negative pressure, or 
suction, and of the amount of the apparatus which 1s 
under such pressure. 

In order to satisfy ourselves that leaks in the apparatus 
are important, we tried the following experiment with 
an apparatus not of the positive-pressure design. We sent 
several men into a smokeroom filled with formaldehyde 





FIG. 1. TESTING THE WHOLE APPARATUS FOR LEAKS 
fumes. All the men had good cartridges in their appa- 
ratus. They were told to come out as soon as they recog- 


nized the odor of the formaldehyde vapors. None of them 
had any trouble with his apparatus, and the men were 
called out. 


*Abstract of a paper read before the Mining Section of the 
National Safety Council, Oct. 20, 1916. The experiments de- 
scribed were conducted by H. L. Scheiber, Palatka, Mich. 


+Director, Department of Safety, Welfare and Insurance, 
Pickands, Mather & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


A cartridge with a small hole was then inserted in the 
apparatus worn by one of the men, but none knew which 
man had the defective cartridge. In a short time the man 
with the punctured regenerator was obliged to retire. 
This test was tried several times, and in each case the man 
with the defective cartridge was unable to remain in the 
rormaldehyde fumes. 

A similar operation was tried with the Fleuss apparatus, 
a hole being cut in the inhalation tube that connects the 
breathing bag with the mouth- 
piece. Similar results were ob- 
tained. There was therefore 
convincing evidence that leaks 
in the apparatus would prove 
very serious, if not fatal, when 
operating in poisonous gases 
such as carbon monoxide. It 
was probably because of criti- 
cism of this character that the 
Draeger Oxygen Apparatus Co., 
several years ago, changed its 
apparatus to what is known as 
the positive-pressure type, in 
which a greater portion of the 
apparatus in use is placed un- 
der positive pressure. The or- 
dinary tests, made with the liter bag and gauze, show 
only that the reducing valve and injector are furnish- 
ing the desired quantity of oxygen and are producing 
the required positive and negative pressures necessary to 
maintain the circulation of air through the apparatus. 
Neither of these tests will indicate leaks. We established 
this fact by testing the apparatus with the punctured 
potash cartridge mentioned previously. 

The “smokehouse test,” which consists in wearing the’ 
apparatus in smoke or formaldehyde fumes, will not indi- 
cate leaks in parts of the apparatus that are under positive 
pressure, and it is questionable whether minor leaks in 
those parts that are under negative pressure would be 
discovered. Of course leaks of this latter type, if not 
determined in the smokeroom, would probably not be 
dangerous in the actual use of the apparatus, unless they 
become larger. But danger lies in the fact that such 
minor leaks would, in all probability, become larger and 
more serious while the apparatus was being worn in actual 
mine rescue work. 

It was therefore felt that some more definite method of 
determining leaks was desirable. At first we used different 
kinds of rubber plugs, and made other provisions by which 
we were able to blank off the open ends of the apparatus. 
Then, by admitting oxvgen from the cylinder, the entire 
apparatus could be put under pressure. The apparatus 
was then immersed in water, care being taken to keep the 
finimeter above the surface. 

Many leaks that could not otherwise be determined were 
thus made apparent. But there were several objections 
to this manner of procedure. First, the pressure put on 
the apparatus-was not known; consequently, it was not 
determined whether the apparatus was being overstrained ; 
second, the constant immersing of the apparatus in water 
is unquestionably not beneficial. 





FIG. 2. PROVING THE 
FLEXIBLE TUBES 
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Later, we were able to obtain from the Draeger company 
three testing parts by which the various connections could 
be blinded and whereby proper connection could be made 
to a pressure gage. These parts are lettered A, B and C 
in the various illustrations. We endeavored at that time 
to induce this company to make a cap for the relief valve 
of the bag, but it objected to doing this on the ground 
that some one might wear the apparatus with the cap in 
place over the relief valve. 

We made two types of blanks for this valve, one which 
fits tightly over the valve and the other made by soldering 
up the relief valve of an old bag. The former blank is 
preferable, as it can be used without removing the relief 
valve. In the illustrations this valve is marked D. The 
Draeger company is now furnishing a blank for this 
purpose. 

In all discussions, and in talking with sales agents of 
the various apparatus, I have never seen or heard of any 
figures that give the pressures actually existing in the 
different parts of the apparatus vnder normal operating 
conditions. 

We developed a water U-tube, as shown in the various 
illustrations. This was graduated for the reading of pres- 
sures in tenths of ounces. By soldering a pipe in the 


U-TUBE IS ATTACHED TO THE BREATHING BAG AS SHOWN 


side of a potash cartridge near the base, and by other con- 
nections, we were able to tap in on the circulation and 
obtain the pressures existing under normal operation at 
five different points in the apparatus. The following 
results are the average of tests of several apparatus with 
different men wearing them, and with the breathing bag 
set to release at +214 02.: 


~~ 


Minimum 
Pressure 
Test No. U-Tube Attached to During in Ounces 
1 Inhalation tube between bag | Faruation 3 
and mouthpiece Exhalation 1 to 2} 
2 Exhalation tube between bag  f Inhalation i 
and mouthpiece Exhalation 13 to 2% 
3 Inhalation tube below bag Inhaledion: 1} to 23 
4 Exhalation pipe below bag i AR hie ate 2 
5 Bottom of potash cartridge fares ics 3 f 2 


r 


It will be understood that the pressure as measured is 
positive, except in the exhalation pipe below the bag 
during inhalation, where it is a negative pressure as 
indicated. 

Thus the maximum pressures in the apparatus are 214 
oz. in back parts and 214 oz. in front parts. When the 
bag releases at 214 oz. in front, 214 oz. are recorded in the 
back parts. This pressure is about what can be obtained 
by inflation with the lungs. 





FIG. 5. 


TESTING ENTIRE BACK OF APPARATUS 


FIG. 6. PROVING TIGHTNESS OF BOTTOM PARTS 
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After determining the maximum pressure under which 
the apparatus operated—namely, 214 oz.—we decided to 
test it with 100 per cent. overload—namely, at 5 oz. of 
pressure. We found it was impossible to make the appa- 
ratus so tight that the water in the U-tube would perma- 
nently remain at 5 oz. This was due unquestionably to 
infinitesimal leaks in the fabric and valves. 

We found, moreover, that if the smallest possible pin- 
hole was made in the potash cartridge, the pressure would 
be relieved and the water drop in not longer than one-half 
minute. We therefore decided that the apparatus should 
be considered as being in good condition when under a 
pressure of 5 oz., if the water did not fall in less time than 
one minute. 

In operation, the U-tube is filled with water to a point 
just below the reservoir, and the scale is adjusted so that 
zero on the scale corresponds to the height of the water. 
Care must be taken to make sure that there are no bubbles 
of air in the column. 

The tests are as follows: Test 1—Connect the entire 
apparatus as shown in Fig. 1: Blank off one tube at the 
top of the bag with the test 
plug B. Connect the other 
tube to the stop-cock C of 
the ‘testing set and attach 
this to the U-tube. Plug up 
the release valve with the 
plug D. Admit oxygen very 
slowly from the cylinder un- 
til a pressure of 5 oz. is ob- 
tained. Shut off the oxygen. 
If the apparatus is free 
from leaks, the water will 
remain at this level or de- 


longer than one minute to 
descend. If the test shows 
leaks in the apparatus, they 
may be located by testing 
7 portions of the apparatus as 
follows, but whenever a leak is located and corrected the 
entire apparatus should be connected up and _ retested.' 
Test 2—Test the flexible tubes as shown in Fig. 2. Test 
3—Using tubes tested in test 2, test the bag as shown in 
Figs. 3 and 4. In tests 2 and 3 inflation can be obtained 
from the lungs or a small pump. Test 4—Test the en- 
tire back of the apparatus as shown in Fig. 5. 

If a leak is indicated, it is advisable to remove the 
potash cartridge and insert the cartridge plug /, shown in 
Fig. 6. It consists of two bell-shaped cups connected by 
a pipe fitted with a stop-cock. While the valves at the top 
and bottom of the potash cartridges are shut when the 
cartridge is removed, they do not close tight enough for 
this test. 

Test 5—Test both circulation pipes, as shown in Fig. 7. 
Test 6—Using tested circulation pipes, test the bottom 
parts by closing the stop-cock in the cartridge plug 
described above, as shown in Fig. 6. Test 7—Test the 
entire back parts with the stop-cock in the cartridge plug 
open, using tested circulation pipes. 

When a leak has been localized, it can usually be found 
by feeling with a damp finger. If not, the part may be 
immersed in water. The foregoing tests of the apparatus 
if made monthly, will maintain it in excellent condition. 
In case of actual rescue work, the testing of the entire 





FIG. 7. PROVING CIRCU- 
LATION PIPES 
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apparatus, as described, consumes only a few minutes ; and 
if desired, the usual pressure test of the reducing valve 
and the injector can be obtained from the U-tube. Of 
course, the smokehouse test can be employed in addition to 
those just described. 


es 
David Ross 


The coal-mining industry throughout the West and 
East will regret to learn of the untimely death of David 
Ross, which occurred Oct. 23, 1916, at his home in 
Springfield, Ill. The cause of death was apoplexy and 
hemorrhage of the brain. 

David Ross was born near Edinburgh, Scotland, Sept. 
19, 1861. He came to this country in 1868, with his 
parents, who located for a short time in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, but later found a permanent home in Illinois, 
where Mr. Ross, then a boy, afterward worked as a miner 





DAVID ROSS 
Former secretary of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statistics 


for a number of years, in the longwall mines of the north- 
ern Illinois coal field. While still employed in coal min- 
ing, Mr. Ross continued to study in his spare hours and 
was considered one of the best posted men in general 
affairs in his community. It was not long, however, 
before Dave’s ambition took him out of the mines and 
started him reading law in the office of Robert McDonald, 
at La Salle, Ill. With such avidity did he follow this 
bent of his mind that he was successful in passing the 
examination and was admitted to the bar in 1889, from 
which time he continued to practice his profession in 
that city and to take an active part in its civic welfare, 
until his election as a member of the 36th General As- 
sembly of the State of Illinois. 
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As a legislator, probably no man has ever served his 
constituency with greater fidelity and honesty of pur- 
pose. Mr. Ross always kept uppermost in his mind the 
interest of his fellow workers in the mines and elsewhere. 
He was largely instrumental in the enactment of many 
good state laws, particularly those relating to coal mining. 

Following his legislative term, Mr. Ross was engaged 
for a short time in the Southern states, as internal revenue 
inspector, returning later to his practice of law at La 
Salle, Il. In 1897 Governor Tanner appointed David 
Ross secretary of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, which 
office he continued to hold during the Yates and Deneen 
administrations. It was while Mr. Ross was secretary of 
this important branch of the state service that he had 
many opportunities to work for the betterment of the 
coal-mining industry in his state. 

It was largely through his efforts that the coal-mining 
laws of Illinois were amended, and the state mining 
board made more efficient and the mine inspection service 
increased. During this time free employment agencies 
were established in the larger cities of the state, and the 
system of factory inspection was put into force and ex- 
tended. To Mr. Ross’ efforts must be attributed much of 
the credit for the enactment of the Illinois Child Labor 
Law, which is a model of its kind. Later, the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law in the state found a very stanch 
friend and supporter in David Ross. It is the belief of 
many that he did more to bring about the passage of this 
jaw than any other man in the state. While others may 
claim -the eredit, the fact remains that David Ross did 
much of the real work. 

Following the advent of the Democratic state admin- 
istration, Mr. Ross sought and obtained employment with 
the Aetna Life Insurance Co., of Hartford, Conn., and 
was in their employ at the time of his death. His knowl- 
edge of mining conditions in relation to compensation 
laws made his services valuable to the insurance company 
that employed him. 

At his request, Mr. Ross had been granted a brief vaca- 
tion to assist in the recent political campaign in his home 
state, and his activities in that line brought on the trouble 
that caused his death. He was laid to rest in the home 
cemetery at Springfield, Ill., by the members of St. Paul’s 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of which he had long been a member. 
The pallbearers were James J. Hulen, James Taylor, 
Thomas Hudson, David McCrindle, Thomas Moses and 
Duncan McDonald. Mr. Ross is survived by his widow, 
one daughter, and a son. 

David Ross was a self-made man, having started to 
work in the mines at 10 years of age and rising, by his 
industry and energy, to positions of influence and honor. 
He considered all men his friends and was loved and 
trusted by those who knew him. His generosity has 
often helped men less fortunate than himself along life’s 
rough and rugged road. No one who appealed to him for 
assistance was ever turned away. It can be truthfully 
said that David Ross loved his home, his fellowmen anc 


his country, and that the coal-mining industry has lost 


from its circle a noble character and faithful worker. 
<a 

In British Mining Parlance the Word “Journey” is equiva- 
lent to what we term a “‘trip of cars.” A recent article speaks 
of a “journey of cars traveling at 6 mi. per hr.” The words 
“trip” and “journey” are synonyms in their ordinary meaning 
and the interesting problem is how either of them ever came 
to be used instead of ‘“‘train’—a preferable word. 
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Neil Robinson 


On Saturday morning, Noy. 11, by the death of Neil 
Robinson, the coal industry suffered an incalculable loss. 
A more widely known authority on coal than Mr. Robin- 
son would be hard to find. 

Mr. Robinson was born in Gallipolis, Ohio, in the year 
1853, and early in life settled in West Virginia. His 
first official connection with the coal business was that of 
general manager of the Stuart M. Buck Coal Co., a mine 
shipping coal in barges on the Kanawha River, which 
position he held for some time, later purchasing the com- 
pany and forming the Robinson Coal Co., which he op- 
erated for a number of years. By strict application to 
the coal business he acquired a fund of knowledge that 
soon gained for him the reputation of being an authority 
on the subject. 

A widely known publication by Mr. Robinson is “The 
Coal Fields of the Kanawha.” This is recognized as an 
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authority on coal and is not only a reference book for 
coal men, but is found in the libraries of banks and 
bonding houses. 

Many of the important financial concerns of the coun- 
try have at some time been included in Mr. Robinson’s 
clientele. His reputation was so far-reaching that he 
was consulted at every large financial center. 

It is doubtful if, during the life of Mr. Robinson, a 
coal operator in southern West Virginia would open a 
hew mine without consulting with him. He was 
considered one of the authorities on the Appalachian 
Measures, 

Mr. Robinson’s last official connection was that of 
president of the La Follette Coal and Iron Co., La Fol- 
lette, Tenn. On Dec. 23, 1913, he was appointed by 
Judge Sanford of the Federal Court for the Eastern 
District of Tennessee, as receiver of the property of the 
La Follette Coal, Iron and Railway Co. His successful 
operation of this property for two years resulted in the 
reorganization of the company under the title of the La 
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Follette Coal and Iron Co., of which he was made presi- 
dent. He held this position at the time of his death. 

Other positions of honor held by Mr. Robinson were: 
President of the Citizens National Bank of Charleston, 
W. Va.; secretary of the West Virginia Mining Associa- 
tion, and president of the West Virginia Mining Insti- 
tute. In the two latter associations he represented the 
operators in many rate cases before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and was instrumental in bringing 
about a number of safety measures beneficial to the op- 
erators and the employees. 

He stood high in Masonic circles, being the first Po- 
tentate of the Beni Kedim Temple and Past Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge of West Virginia. 


Closing Sessions 
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In November, 1914, Mr. Robinson’s heart showed signs 
of weakness, and from that time until his death his health 
gradually grew worse. Up to within a few weeks of his 
death he kept in touch with his work and carried it on 
successfully. 

He was a man of simple tastes and commanded the 
love and respect of his fellow-workers. His rule was one 
of love, and the efficient results he obtained from his 
subordinates was due to their desire to show him the love 
they had for him. At his funeral strong men shed tears 
freely, so great was their grief at his death. The legacy 
he leaves is an inspiration to emulate his character and 
pattern after his works. His genial and generous dis- 
position will long be kept in memory by his associates. 

& 


erican 





Mining Congress 





SYNOPSIS—The American Mining Congress 
discussed’ the closed shop at much length. Its 
interest in freight rates is apparently on the wane, 
and cooperation seems to be its immediate object, 
judging from the number of papers bearing on 
that subject. 





Reference has already been made to E. N. Hurley’s 
address on the “Federal Trade Commission and _ the 
Mining Industry,” which appears in extensive abstract 
in this issue. The paper was read at the Wednesday morn- 
ing meeting, Nov. 15, which was a general session for 
the Coal, Metalliferous, Oil and Gas, Uniform Mining 
Legislation and Public Land Sections. 

At this meeting Glen W. Traer, of Chicago, read an 
excellent address on “Industrial Codperation Under the 
Sherman Law,” in which he declared that “the Federal 
Trade Commission Act strongly resembles an attempt 
to give the appearance of something without giving the 
substance. . No initiative power is conferred on 
the commission except to prevent the use of unfair 
methods in competition. . I urge you that you 
again assert that it is the deliberate judgment of your 
organization that arrangements among producers and 
distributors shall not be declared unlawful, unless the 
purpose or the necessary result shall be harmful to the 
public interest or shall give either buyer or seller an 
arbitrary advantage; also that the Trade Commission 
shall be vested with power to pass upon the propriety of 
such arrangements, with power in the courts to reverse 
the finding of the commission, but that no person or 
corporation shall be liable to criminal prosecution or civil 
damagés while acting within the scope of an order of 
the commission.” 

On Tuesday night, Nov. 14, the uniform legislation 
section held a session in which Judge I. W. Thompson, 
of the United States Bureau of Mines, made “Sugges- 
tions Regarding Unifying State Laws.” 

In his plea for uniform legislation he urged that while 
conditions were diverse in the different states and the 
occurrence of mineral not uniform, this was also true of 
any one state. He made this aphoristic statement: 
“Mineral deposits in their making were indifferent to 
state lines; and likewise they had as little regard for the 


lines bounding the subdivisions of a state. There may 
be as great a diversity of deposits in a single state as in 
the entire United States.” 

He added that the demand for a single national law of 
mining would end in a fruitless agitation until some per- 
son or body is delegated to prepare the contemplated law. 
Some person or committee must be appointed to ‘bell the 
éatiy”” 

R. W. Ropiequet then steered back to an old forgotten 
channel of the congress long since silted to the very 
banks. He read a paper on “Coal Freight Rates—Rela- 
tivity and Uniformity.” No one else had anything to 
say about the freight-rate battle. In fact, perhaps, it were 
better that everyone forgot it and put up with the ancient 
rates, unjust as they are, because adjustments might be 
still more unjust. But do not think that Ropiequet did 
not say some interesting things, for he did, one of which 
follows: 


The opening and development of new coal fields under the 
fostering care of carriers through favored or special freight 
rates regardless of the actual or relative cost of transpor- 
tation long before the condition of other existing coal fields 
already fully developed rendered the opening of these new 
fields advisable, is the one outstanding crime against the 
industry. 


But Ropiequet is not a radical, for he adds: 

Under long-existing relative rate adjustments, investments 
have been made and business been so established that the 
immediate application of true principles of transportation 
thereto and the adjustment of coal rates in conformity there- 
with would simply result in “confusion worse confounded”’ 
and produce conditions so chaotic that they would in many 
cases be practically destructive of the industry. iki ifr 
change is to be made, it must be made gradually. 

On Wednesday afternoon the coal section of the con- 
gress held an extremely interesting meeting. 

The address of Dorset Carter, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
on “The Closed Shop and the Check-off as Related to 
Efficiency,” which was read for him in his absence, was 
followed by an animated discussion. Carl Scholz declared 
that the coal-mining industry was the only business under 
the sun that collected a munition fund with the proceeds 
of which the members of the union could wage war upon 
the industry. 

The operators have made these collections so long that 
they hardly realize the significance of what they are 
doing. The collection now seems such a natural thing 
that we could as readily imagine ourselves as ceasing 
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to breathe as conceive of operating a mine without a 
check-off. But because the industry does not realize the 


unjustness of the proceeding does not detract a whit 


from its viciousness. 

The union depends for its life on the dues secured 
through the operators. Without these it would die. It 
is not dependent for its life on services rendered to the 
members, but on the pressure which the operator is com- 
pelled to use to make members continue their membership 
and pay their dues. The mine worker must pay his dues 
whether he desires so to do or not. Moreover, the check-off 
is disastrous because the miner who has paid money 
month after month to an organization demands some- 
thing for his money. He has paid for agitation and 
strikes and he needs must have both. He is not happy 
till he gets them. The mine worker, having paid for the 
show keeps clamoring for action, and as a result the 
check-off has been a source of continued turmoil. 

Mr. Scholz said the men pay about $30 per capita te 
the union. This figure was obtained from a compilation 
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made last year, by Mr. Scholz, in which he used: data 
procured from a number of the leading companies in 
all the states where the check-off is collected. T. H. 
O’Brien, general manager of the Stag Cafion Fuel Co., 
said that the check-off was not in force anywhere in 
the West. 

J. K. Dering, president of the J. K. Dering Coal Oo., 
then discussed the situation at the mines of the Vandalia 
Coal Co. This company had a mine that it considered more 
than usually dangerous, and to obviate the dangers it 
proposed to put electric safety cap lamps into use at 
that operation. 

The inspectors of Indiana approved the use of the 
Jamps. The Industrial Board of the state not only ap- 
proved them, but also declared that if the men refused to 
use them they and their dependents would have no claim 
for compensation should they be injured or killed. But 
in spite of these facts the mine workers went on strike, 
and after some weeks of contention the men in the mines 
for some miles around went out in sympathy with them. 


a. 





MEMBERS OF AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS IN 


ATTENDANCE AT A “SMOKER,” HOTEL LA SALLE 
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In accordance with the rules of the national organi- 
zation, Mr. White would not interfere. He said he could 
not do so till the strike was state-wide. So, though to 
leave open lights in the mine would have resulted in 
practical manslaughter, the operator could not eliminate 
them, owing to the opposition of the local officials and 
to the impotence of the international officers of the union. 

But such an extensive strike demanded money for its 
continuance, and the mine workers sought to meet the 
need by requiring the companies to check off a large 
sum of money from the wages of each employee. The 
other operating corporations were thus drawn into assist- 
ing the mine workers to fight a neighboring corporation, 
the purpose being to compel that company to violate 
the rules of safety. The companies of Indiana were, of 
course, strongly opposed to such a course, but the miners 
threatened a strike if the additional check-off was not 
granted. 

W. J. Snyder added that the amount of special check- 
off demanded to maintain the Vandalia strike was 50c. 
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per week, or $2 per month, in addition to the regular 
check-off. He said that in general the mine worker 
does not desire safety. Carl Scholz then related an ex- 
perience at the Melcher mine: 


I was visiting one of the working places in the mine ac- 
companied by one of our superintendents, the mine foreman 
and the district mine inspector, and found a miner had been 
piling his slack behind him for quite a distance from the 
face. We had to crawl over the pile to get to him. He 
was found pouring powder in his shothole by means of a. 
charger, which is a hollow cylinder with the top partly open 
into which the powder is poured from a keg. He was load- 
ing up his charger with a carbide lamp on his head. 

Naturally, I was horrified at his carelessness, and I 
grabbed his lamp and took it out of his cap and said: “For 
goodness’ sake, don’t run such risks. If you don’t want to 
protect yourself, quit such dangerous practices for my sake. 
I don’t want to be burned to death in this hole.” The man 
looked at me with painful surprise and said, “What’s it to 
you?” I told him that I was an official of the company mak- 
ing an inspection of the mine and that what he was doing 
violated the company’s rules. I explained that he would 
have to do as these rules required. He made some unpleasant 
remarks, but finally decided to overlook my interference and 
continued his work. 
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When he had the powder loaded he proceeded to fill up 
the hole with coal-dust tamping. I told him to stop, and 
assured him that if he put any more coal dust in that hole 
he would be fired. His reply was, “If I’m discharged, out 
zxoes the whole works.” My reply was, “All right, out you 
go, any way.” I insisted on his being discharged, but the 
mine foreman interceded for him, and upon his promise not 
to violate the company’s laws again he was reinstated. His 
entire position was based on the idea that his local organi- 
zation supported him, and that the check-off would protect 
him from the results that should follow his violation of the 
‘rules of safety. 

On being asked by J. K. Dering how long the mines 
would have to lie idle before the miners would consent 
to the revocation of the check-off in future contracts, 
Carl Scholz replied that it would be as easy to foretell 
whether snow would fall on Dec. 25. Mr. Scholz said 
that he had had 15 years’ experience with organized and 
10 with unorganized mine labor, and had made it a point 
to keep in close contact with his mine workers. He 
found as a result that a large number of the miners 
were opposed to the check-off. 

The mine workers, however, if lined up in a row, will 
not answer the question in the same way if interrogated 
by their own officials. There is a big difference between 
the answer obtained by the operator and the union 
official. Mr. Scholz said that the Rock Island Coal Co.’s 
officials asked the miners if they would strike over clause 
4 in the agreement if the company refused to grant it. 
The mine workers declared that they did not care about 
the clause, but they struck nevertheless. 


Wovutp RATHER INJURE UNION THAN BE A “SCAB” 


When the time came no one wanted to be called a 
“scab.” A man would sooner sacrifice his home than be 
given that name, even if he does not believe in the cause 
for which the others are striking. He will move into 
Colorado and he will work in that or any other nonunion 
state which is supplying coal to a territory that would 
otherwise be supplied by union labor, but he will not 
be a “scab” in union territory. There may not be much 
of a desire for the check-off; many men may not want 
it, but they will stay out on strike for a long while 
to maintain it, because every man is afraid to even appear 
to weaken on what has become such a fundamental 
principle of coal-mine unionism wherever it has been 
established. 


Senator John I. Clarkson dissented with Mr. Scholz. 
He said: 


If we once admit that we want unionism—an organization 
of miners or of any other industrial workers—then the im- 
portant question becomes how to obtain the most unified effort 
on their part. My practical experience is that without the 
check-off the organization could not be maintained. 

It was my privilege and pleasure some 20 years ago, to 
act as an Official of the miners’ organization. We sought then 
to obtain memberships by voluntary contribution. There were 
a few who always paid. There were many, probably more 
then than now, who would not pay; not because they were 
opposed to the union or to the benefits which would accrue 
from its continued existence, but because they, like those in 
any other industry, were willing, too willing, to obtain and 
accept something for, nothing. They were well satisfied to 
have some other fellow do the work, just as some of us are 
willing to come to Chicago and sit down and watch some 
of the officers of the American Mining Congress shoulder 
the burdens for us. Some men are quite content to accept 
the benefits of unionism irrespective of who may pay the 
price. And then there is a minority which would rather con- 
tribute to a keg of beer than to a mine workers’ union. 


Senator Clarkson then declared that he was the author 


of the law that the man in Mr. Scholz’s mine was violat- 
ing. He said that he had desired to have it provide that 
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the superintendent and mine foreman be given police 
power so that they could enforce the law. He could not 
get the operators to help him in inserting any such pro- 
vision. He urged, however, that under the law as writ- 
ten the man could have been brought before a justice 
and fined. When he was told that a strike would have 
resulted, he said he thought that was possible, but he 
felt sure that the officials of the organization in Iowa 
would not support any such strike. He felt that the 
officers of district No. 13 recognized the sanctity of con- 
tracts. 

In one case he recalled, they kept the miners at work 
though they knew the operator was violating the contract. 
They did not wish the mine workers in this or in any 
other case to be prosecutor, witnesses and judge. They re- 
alized that there was a proper and recognized way of cor- 
recting the abuse, and that way was not by a strike, but 
by conciliation. He urged that the mine workers and 
their officers do not yet realize the correct attitude to take 
when difficulties arise and that time must be given to 
bring them to a realization of that attitude. Their think- 
ing is not so accurate as it should be. As for the man 
Mr. Scholz mentioned, Senator Clarkson excused him, 
holding that we all do ridiculous things every day. We 
dodge in and out among the automobiles on the street 
regardless of the warning whistle of the policeman and 
the dangers of that proceeding. 


SENATOR CLARKSON REApy To ExcusE ANYTHING 


Senator Clarkson was in a benign mood and ready to 
excuse anything—breaches of contracts just written and 
violations of laws he had himself penned. All alike were 
peccadillos to be excused. The sin of blowing up 200 
men in a mine explosion was benignly placed on a foot- 
ing with dodging an automobile, which proves the senator 
an accomplished politician. 

EK. W. Parker, who presided, stated that since the date 
of signing the anthracite agreement over $2,000,000 has 
been lost to the miners by button strikes. The tonnage 
of the anthracite region would have been 1,000,000 tons 
larger than it actually has been since that time, if it had 
not been for these days of idleness. The shortage of 
anthracite from which we are suffering would in that 
event not have occurred. Senator Clarkson’s statement 
that the check-off was necessary to keep the union to- 
gether was, Mr. Parker averred, not borne out by the 
experience of the anthracite region. The Temple Coal 
Co. had a strike at the Lackawanna mine for about six 
weeks; 600 men were affected. The sole grievance was 
the fact that half a dozen men, about 1 per cent., did not 
have and wear buttons showing that they had paid their 
union dues. The conciliation board heard the case and 
ordered them back to work, but led by the local president 
they for a long time refused to go back. 

George H. Cushing said that one of the international 
officers of the United Mine Workers of America declared 
in a speech that it did not make a bit of difference what 
kind of law was passed if the mine workers succeeded 
in electing their own justices of the peace to enforce its 
provisions, for then there would be no convictions of 
mine workers under the law. According to Mr. Cushing, 
the Oklahoma law does require the mine foreman and 
mine superintendent to arrest a man who is found guilty 
of violating the mining law in a way that menaces safety. 
But as he understood it, no one has been able to secure 
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any convictions, even though the foremen and_ super- 
intendents have carried out the law’s instructions. 

E. H. Weitzel, general manager of the Colorado Fuel 
and Iron Oo., said that it seemed to him that the check-off 
is needed by the union, for without it the union would 
not get the mine workers’ money. There was no check-off 
in Colorado, but he had it when he was at Bellaire, Ohio, 
during the Pennsylvania anthracite strike. He could re- 
member how the boys came to the office and told him that 
the check-off only applied to the coal mined and not to 
the yardage. Another man who worked overtime did 
not see why it should apply to that extra work. Mr. 
Weitzel was of the opinion that if the payment of the 
union dues was left to the consent of the miner in each 
ease, the check-off, especially the extra check-off, would 
dwindle down to a small amount. He added that it was 
his opinion that the life of the organization depends on 
the ability of the union to force a man to both join the 
organization and pay the dues it demands. 


JoHN P. REESE Expresses His VIEWS 


John P. Reese, a former district president of the United 
Mine Workers of America, end now president of tue 
Superior Coal Co., said that he hac had experience in 
districts where there was a check-off and where there was 
‘none. He thought the check-off system was justified both 
from the standpoint of the miner and from the viewpoint 
of any operator who was willing to work with a closed 
shop. He said: 


Whenever I want to attack the check-off system I will at- 
tack the union. If I am going to do business with the min- 
ers’ union I want the check-off. Both as a representative of 
the miners’ union and as a representative of the organized 
coal operators, I experienced the evils and the blessings of the 
check-off system and of the union mine without the check- 
off. The check-off system is the least of two evils. All that 
any miners’ local union needs today to get along without the 
check-off system when it is unionized is to establish the card 
system. 

If you have an energetic, uptodate pit committee operating 
the card system, you as an operator will petition the miners’ 
union to give up the card system and take the check-off. 
Why? Because on Monday morning following pay day, or 
the day set for the mine workers to pay their dues, the pit 
committee will station itself near the top of the shaft or 
the entrance of the drift and exact a clearance card from each 
man before he is allowed to go in. 

It is a simple proposition as it is worked in the block coal 
fields of Indiana. They have worked it there for years, and 
they do not want the check-off system. I don’t know whether 
they have ever adopted the check-off in that field. They had 
not several years ago. At that time they had a compact, 
thoroughly closed shop. ? 

For several years at the mines along the Kansas City 
track in southern Iowa, which is now a part of the Burlington 
system, the mine workers refused to adopt the check-off and 
kept the card system. The result was that every Monday 
morning following the Saturday dues-paying period a lot of 
the employees were chased home because they had either 
forgotten or failed to bring their cards. As a result the oper- 
ators were willing and anxious to have the check-off system 
introduced. 

Regarding the closed shop that goes with the check-off, it 
seems to me that if a coal operator is going to make an 
agreement with his employees he should have a closed shop. 
You can’t hold the miners’ union responsible for the acts of 
your employees if only a part of them belong to the miners’ 
union. That is the argument that induced the operators with 
whom I did business as a miner to agree to the closed shop. 
They make a contract with the miners’ union and they expect 
the miners’ union to deliver under the contract. 

True, they do not always do it, but they can and do come 
nearer doing it, where all the men belong to the union, than 
where only a part of the men recognize its authority. Of 
course, I realize that you could have an agreement with a 
miners’ union and only a few men paying the dues, and that 
you would get along nicely in operating the mine, but like 
most open shops it would not be a union mine. The union 
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does not have any influence in an open shop. 
something to do with formulating the original wage scale, 
but it has no influence in seeing that it is carried out or 
that the various provisions in the contract are interpreted to 
its liking. 

The open-shop proposition simply means that the employer 
is running his own business. Whether he has a right to run 
his own business or not is another question, but if you are 
going to do business with the union, do business with it and 
hold the union responsible for the acts of its members. In the 
language of the miner, don’t be a “sponger.’ You don’t want 
the benefits of the Illinois Coal Operators Association, for 
instance, or of the Manufacturers’ Association, without paying 
your dues to it. 

Then, why should Bill Smith be allowed to get $1.10 a ton 
for digging coal in 1916 in a mine where he used to dig it 
for 55¢c., withouS paying his dues to the union that got him 
that price. There is no defense for the man who wants to 
receive the benefits of government and yet will not pay his 
taxes. What do we think of the coal operator that refuses 
to affiliate with the association in his district? We do not call 
him a scab, but that is just what we think of him. And the 
miner does what we would do if we had the power. The 
miner says, “You don’t get the benefits of our organization 
unless you pay for them.’ The operator would say the same 
thing, if he could, to the operator who does not belong to his 
association. If you do not believe that, just attend an oper- 
ators’ meeting. 

I believe in the closed shop, and I believe in the check-off 
system, and as an operator I am confident that the check-off 
system is not an evil. When you talk about canceling the 
check-off system be fair with yourself. Whenever you get 
ready to take the check-off away from the miners be honest, 


It may have 


and say that you are going to lick hell out of them and 


you’re going to run your business to suit yourself. 


How THE MINER Excuses DEMAND FoR CHECK-OFF 


Why haven’t the miners a right to inaugurate the card- 
day? Haven’t the miners a right to refuse to work with any 
man they please? The courts have held that they have. And 
why should they not, for it is:costing $10 or perhaps $20 a 
year, or even for a while—as in the Ohio instance of which my 
friend from Colorado speaks—10 per cent. of their gross earn- 
ings. 

I paid it. I was getting $75 a month from the miners’ 
union and paid 10 per cent. of the gross amount to support the 
anthracite strike. Why shouldn’t every man in that mine pay 
that same 10 per cent., just as every man in the nation must 
pay the same pro rata tax if the representatives in Congress 
agree that the tax must be paid. We all believe in represent- 
ative government. Why should not the union have the rights 
which are always accorded to such government? ; 

Some operators seriously object to collecting anything 
but the 50c. a month necessary to run the local union. I 
am willing to collect every cent that the miners will sign 
for. I say it is their money, and they earned it, and as long as 
they pay their honest debts let them assign the rest of it to 
their union if they want to. 

Whether the open or the closed shop gives you the most 
efficient workmen is another proposition entirely. There are 
some advantages in running a union mine. Whether there 
are as many as in running a nonunion mine I do not know. I 
am inclined to think that you could develop individual effi- 
ciency more in a nonunion mine than you can in one that is 
controlled by the union. I know that there are many things 
that I could do in my mine if I did not have to consult any- 
body’s wishes but my own. 

If there were no mining law, I could get cheaper coal; but 
whether the way I would get it would be good for society or 
not is another proposition. My idea is that if we can in 
general keep honest men in official positions in the miners’ 
union, then so far as humanity is concerned we are better 
off with the closed shop, and with the check-off, than we ever 
would be with the old system of the open shop, and the em- 
ployer running his own business to suit himself. It is a fact, 
no matter how unpleasant it is to admit it, that there were 
few employers who knew how to run their businesses when 
they were allowed to run them to suit themselves. 


J. K. Dering then pressed Mr. Reese to discover 
whether he would have backed the mine workers in their 
demand for extra assessments of 50c. per week when the 
object of the assessments was to compel the Vandalia 
Coal Co. to operate the Dugger mine with open lights. 
Mr. Reese first of all said that, if an unlimited check-off 
had been agreed on, the operators had no right to object 
to it no matter how large it was, provided that it was a 
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general assessment on all members alike and of a char- 
acter in complete accord with the rules of the union. 

Mr. Dering was not yet satisfied. He pointed out that 
the mine inspectors, the industrial board of the state and 
the international president of the union declared that the 
strike at the Dugger mine and the sympathy strike aris- 
ing out of it were unjustifiable. He argued that an 
assessment to support an unauthorized and improper 
strike was itself unauthorized and improper and should 
not be levied. 

Mr; Reese finally admitted that the facts as stated 
would have justified resistance and that the Vandalia 
Coal Co. did wrong in submitting to the injustice done 
it. Had the Vandalia and the operators of the “bitumin- 
ous” district of Indiana (No. 13) resisted these unjust 
demands they would undoubtedly have succeeded in secur- 
ing a just decision. 

Mr. Reese then advocated compulsory arbitration for 
such cases. He recognized that you cannot compel any 
man to obey the verdict, but the moral effect is strong 
and is almost sure to be effective. 


Union ASSESSMENTS VIOLATE THE SHERMAN ACT 


S. A. Taylor then asked how Mr. Reese justified the 
collection of 10 per cent. for the strikers in the anthra- 
cite region. Did it not conflict with the requirements 
of the Sherman Act? He desired to know if there was 
not in such actions a combination in restraint of trade. Mr. 
Reese replied that there was undoubtedly a violation of 
the Sherman Act, and “the difference between the miner 
and the operator under the act has been that the miner 
has been willing to take a chance and that the operator 
has not.” 

Mr. Taylor then said that the unlimited check-off 
made some men on pit committees anxious to secure for 
themselves a part of the large fund thus collected. In 
one case he had been troubled by a committee which 
claimed to be anxious to lodge complaints with the fore- 
man and superintendent, but which was _ principally 
desirous of avoiding a meeting with those officials. The 
committeemen would dodge in at one opening and out 
at another to avoid an interview which might unfortu- 
nately resolve the grievance and thus end their day’s 
work as mediators. 

At one of these operations the pit committee served 17 
days in one month. The property was well suited for 
their plans, for there were a number of small crop open- 
ings into the coal, and by watching the movements of the 
superintendent and mine foreman narrowly it was not 
necessary to meet them till it was too late to go back to 
work. 

At another mine on every trifling occasion the com- 
mittee would go to Pittsburgh by the trolley line to see the 
district president. He would always decide in favor of 
the operator, but the day’s holiday was secured, and the 
purpose of the pit committee was attained. These cases 
resulted from excessive check-off funds. They were a 
source of impoverishment to the mine worker and a con- 
stant source of annoyance and loss to the operator. Some 
effort should be made to keep them within reason. 

Then came E. W. Parker’s paper. He is always equal 
to the occasion, because he puts a new light on the old 
tales of mining men so that they look cheeringly new. 
Ideals so carelessly handled by other speakers that they 
lop and fall over, he balances neatly so that they look 
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entirely feasible. We are unwilling to quarrel with him 
about the Interstate Commerce Commission for which he 
has, strange to say, a word of praise. If EK. N. Hurley’s 
new board is a bloodless thing, like the Commerce Com- 
mission, which never denounces but quietly strangles its 
victim, then surely no one in the coal industry wants it. 
A commission that keeps rates uniform while wages rise 
is not a thing to tie to nor a thing to praise. It is be- 
cause we think the Federal Trade Commission is of blood 
and of bones like to ourselves that we welcome its com- 
ing as the dawn of .a new day. 

The presidency leaves the capable hands of Carl Scholz 
after three years of active and aggressive service. ‘The 
mantle falls on Walter Douglas, vice-president of Phelps, 
Dodge & Co., which has many western mining subsidiaries, 
including the Stag Cafion Fuel Co., with mines at 
Dawson, N. M. ‘Two coal-mining men have been 
appointed to fill vacancies on the Board of Directors— 
W. J. Richards, of Pottsville, Penn., president of the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., and M. N. 
Kemmerer, of Whitney & Kemmerer, coal dealers, of 
New York City., and president of the Kemmerer Coal 
Co., at Kemmerer, Wyo. Irving T. Snyder, of Denver, 
and George H. Crosby, of Duluth, are two new directors 
to represent the metal-mining industry. 

The 1917 meeting will probably be held at Birming- 
ham, Ala. Invitations for the next meeting came from 
various cities, and while a decision as to the place of 
the next annual meeting is reserved, it is plain that a 
majority of the members of the congress are favorably 
disposed toward Birmingham. None of the nineteen 
annual conventions has been held in the South. 


Wovutp Form New Unirorm Laws ASsSocIATION 


A new organization was formed to promote the plan 
for uniform mining laws. The section considering uni- 
form mining legislation, realizing that as a part of the 
American Mining Congress it might be regarded as being 
biased toward the operators, proposed to break away from 
the congress and form an organization to be known as 
the Uniform Mining Laws Association. 

A. J. Moorshead, whose address on the commission 
plan of preparing legislation in Illinois appeared in last 
week’s issue, and whose friendly attitude toward mine 
legislation generally is well known, was elected president. 
Robert Harlin, of Seattle, a member of the International 
Executive Board of the United Mine Workers of America, 
and a man of broad progressive qualities, was elected 
vice-president. J. G. Grossberg, a Chicago attorney, 
already a member of the Mining Investigation Commis- 
sion of Illinois, was selected for secretary-treasurer. 

It will be noticed that the organization did not give 
any place to metal-mining representatives. It was 
thought best to restrict the operations of the organization 
in the formation of a mining code to coal mining. The 
new association proposed that a commission be named 
to draw up a tentative code of uniform coal-mining laws. 
This commission was to consist of three coal miners to 
be appointed by the International Executive Board of 
the United Mine Workers, three coal operators to be 
named by the American Mining Congress and three 
members, none of whom should be identified or affiliated 
with the interests of either the coal mine workers or 
owners, and none of whom should be dependent upon 
the patronage or good will of either. These three mem- 
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bers were to be appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
The director of the Bureau of Mines was to be an ex- 
officio member of the commission. 

The association requested the congress of the United 
States in a resolution to appropriate funds so that the 
United States Bureau of Mines might codperate in this 
work. The American Mining Congress, however, refused 
to ratify the resolution which the uniform legislation sec- 
tion had presented. After several vain attempts to obtain 
acquiescence, Mr. Moorshead withdrew the resolution. 

It is to be hoped that something will eventually come 
of this movement. Certainly uniform mining legislation 
is needed badly, and no rapid progress can be made so 
long as certain sections of the country are allowed to 
lay grievously behind and gamble safety for cheap cost 
of coal. No movement yet made has seemed more likely 
to receive the codperation of miners and operators. A 
code produced by such a body would be well received, 
for no one would regard it as a tool for the furtherance 
of any special interest. 


Procress SHOULD MAkE Towarp UNirorm Laws 


It is probable that the American Mining Congress 
as a body can never profoundly modify the relations 
between capital and labor or promote a revision of the 
mining laws with the good will of the United Mine 
Workers of America, but it is possible that it could act 
as sponsor to an organization which could do those very 
things. In going to a nonunion district like Birmingham, 
in 1917, it is hardly likely that work such as was pro- 
posed in Chicago will be pushed to a satisfactory issue. 
However, Birmingham may not be the seat of the next 
congress. 

The fact, however, that such progress was made and 
that it met with such a measure of success, shows that 
there is a large degree of charitable forbearance on both 
sides and much hope for a complete understanding. The 
mine workers thoroughly comprehend that the operator 
cannot afford to make his mines the last word in safety 
if his competitor is allowed to run his mines after 
principles which have been regarded as unsafe for twenty 
years. 

Thomas L. Lewis, former president of the United 
Mine Workers of America and vice-president of that 
organization when John Mitchell was president, advocated 
that punishment, preferably imprisonment, be meted out 
to any one who endangered the lives of others or his 
own life in a mine. He pointed out that any individual 
who jeopardized the lives of others on the street was 
immediately put in custody and received no sympathy 
from the public. He contended that there was need for 
a stringency in the enforcement of mine laws such as 
was practiced in regard to those relating to street hazards. 
In order to carry his ideas in effect, Mr. Lewis submitted 
a resolution which was approved by the mining congress. 
This resolution provides that a committee of seven be 
appointed to investigate a practical way in which penalties 
may be imposed for violations of mine safety rules. 

The division of the congress into sections enabled more 
to be accomplished than usual. This has been seen in 
the work of the uniform mining legislation section. By 
bringing together men who had a common aim, all the 
papers interested all those present, and the dominating 
idea was not allowed to be forgotten by the intrusion of 
matters not in accord with it. 
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There were a coal section, an oil and gas section, a 
metalliferous section and a public lands section. There 
is room, perhaps, for a freight-rate section and one 
dealing with equitable taxation. Safety and efficiency, 
the first and last watchwords of the American Mining 
Congress, encroach a little too closely on the National 
Safety Council, the American Institute of Mining Engi- 
neers and the Mining and Metallurgical Society. At 
these sessions little of technical character was presented, 
and the congress had enough to do without it. It might 
be as well to dispense with discussions on either safety 
or efficiency and to keep those two watchwords merely 
as beacons in the search for equitable business conditions 
and broad-minded national policies. 

The congress held two social events of great interest. 
It had no outings and no visits to plants of any kind. 
It seemed to recognize that it was assembled to work 
and not for festal occasions. On Tuesday night a smoker 
was held at which more than 600 members attended. It 
was rendered delightful by its informality. The guests 
sang oldtime songs. Refreshments were served and singers 
in cabaret style added to the merriment of the evening. 

At the banquet on Thursday night Carl Scholz made 
the address printed in last week’s issue. Notable toasts 
were delivered by Col. George Pope, of Hartford, Conn., 
and Judge Frank H. Short, of Fresno, Calif.; the first 
Speaking on “Organized Capital and Organized Labor and 
Their Relation to Efficiency, Conservation, Better Wages, 
Better Living Conditions, Lawlessness, Strike Disorders 
and Industrial Freedom,” and the second speaking on 
“The Federal Government in Its Relation to the Public 
Lands of the West.” George T. Buckingham, of Chicago, 
was toastmaster. 


A TESTIMONIAL TO ScHoLz’s ADMIRABLE WoRK 


Immediately on the assembling of the guests, Mr. 
Scholz, in turning over the direction of affairs to the 
toastmaster, announced the election of Walter Douglas 
as president of the congress. He had launched into his 
own farewell address’ when he was interrupted by E. 
W. Parker, of the Anthracite Bureau of Information. 
Mr. Parker began a discussion as to “time.” He talked 
about spring time and its relation to winter time. He 
discussed the advantages of eastern time and central 
time. He compared the general conception of a good 
time with the time of adversity. As Mr. Parker’s 
rambling talk continued, the perturbation of Mr. Scholz 
increased, as he knew nothing of what the committee had 
proposed to do. Finally he turned to Toastmaster Buck- 
ingham and asked if, by any chance, Mr. Parker had 
broken the rule of a lifetime and had indulged in 
intoxicants. His perplexity was short-lived, as Mr. 
Parker shortly concluded his dissertation on “time” by 
dangling a watch before the astonished eyes of the 
retiring president, saying that the time kept by the watch 
he held was declared to be as exact as human ingenuity 
could devise. The watch was a token of the esteem in 
which the members of the mining congress hold Mr. 
Scholz, who had been elected three times to the highest 
office at the disposal of the mining congress. 

Colonel Pope, in his toast, dwelt on the kinship between 
mining and manufacturing. He pointed out that the 
mine operator often loses sight of the fact that the manu- 
facturer is more than a consumer of the raw material 
he produces. He emphasized the fact that the manu- 
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facturer also bears a very important relationship to the 
mining industry, in that he perfects and makes machinery 
without which the operation of mines on any but a 
primitive scale would be impossible. 

Judge Short based his talk on a parable, which in 
substance is as follows: “The Sam family was one of 
wealth. The father, Uncle Sam, divided the property 
equally between his sons, North, East, South and West. 
The portions which fell to the three older sons were 
awarded them and placed at their disposal at once. The 
youngest son, the West, received his portion of the estate 
so early in life that he was unable to take advantage of 
it. The North, East and South having had the full 
benefit of their part of the estate and realizing to the 
full how valuable it has been, suddenly recognize the 
creat value of their brother’s estate and come to the con- 
clusion that his share should be taken charge of by all 
four heirs, so that the profit accruing from it would be 
divided equally among them.” Judge Short, from this 
parable, developed a convincing argument in favor of 
the western idea of conservation. 


Winter Meeting of MentuckKy 
Mining Imstitute 


The winter meeting of the Kentucky Mining Institute 
will be held at the Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky., Dec. 8 
and 9, 1916. The tentative program is as follows: 

On Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock, address of welcome 
by Hon. John Bunchmayer, mayor of Louisville, after 
which the following papers will be read: “Workmen’s 
Compensation and Its Effect on Safety in Coal Mining,” 
by E. C. Lee, chief inspector of The Associated 
Companies, Pittsburgh, Penn.; “Settlement for Mine 
Accidents Under New Kentucky Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Law,” by Robert T. Caldwell, chairman, Kentucky 
Workmen’s Compensation Board; “Safety First at Ken- 
tucky Mines,” round-table discussion by members of the 
Kentucky Mining Institute. 

On Friday evening, at 7:30, the members of the 
Institute will be the guests of the Louisville Convention 
and Publicity League at a smoker in the Red Room of 
the hotel. Newell G. Alford, engineer of the St. Bernard 
Mining Co., Earlington, Ky., will deliver an address on 
“Recollections of a Mining Engineer,” and motion 
pictures of “Coal Mining in Southern Illinois and 
Sanitation of Mining Villages” will be presented through 
the courtesy of the Federal Bureau of Mines. The 
Louisville Convention and Publicity League will also 
present pictures on “Beauty Spots in Louisville.” 

The Saturday morning session will start at 9:30, when 
the following papers will be presented: “Equipment of 
the Mines of the West Kentucky Coal Co.,” by H. M. 
Ernst, division superintendent of the West Kentucky 
Coal Co., Sturgis, Ky.; “Coking of Coal in Harlan 
County, Kenic by J. R. Foster, engineer with the 
Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky.; and “The Miner and 
His Superintendent—A Story of Codperation,” round- 
table discussion by the members. 

The program committee consists of K. U. Meguire, 
chairman, Louisville, Ky.; H. M. Ernst, Sturgis, Ky. and 
J. R. Foster, Benham, Ky. An address will also be deliy- 
ered by E. R. Clayton on “The Value of Local or Group 
Associations to the Coal Industry of Eastern Kentucky.” 
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Annual Meeting of Coal Mining 
Imstitute of America 


The annual meeting of the Coal Mining Institute of 
America on Dec. 6 and 7 this year will be condensed into 
two days instead of three owing to the unusual activity 
in the coal industry. Discussion will begin on the morn- 
ing of the first day, contrary to the general practice. 

The early part of the morning session on Wednesday, 
Dec. 6, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn., begin- 
ning at 9:30, will be devoted to the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. President Joseph Knapper’s ad- 
dress will follow and the “Question Box” will be opened, 
W. KE. Fohl acting as leader in the discussion. 

In the afternoon at 1: 30, the “Question Box” discussion 
will be continued, after which the following papers will be 
read: “Permissible Explosive 3,” by F. H. Gunsolus, mana- 
ger of the Technical Division of the Du Pont Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del., and “Handling Mine Water,” by L. B. 
Smith, mining engineer, of the Morrisdale Coal Co., 
Morrisdale, Penn. 

The Institute dinner ($1.50 per plate) will be held at 
the Fort Pitt Hotel at 6:30 p.m., the toastmaster being 
W. L. Affelder, general manager of the Bessemer Coke 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. Van H. Manning, director of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C., 
will talk on “Federal Aid to the Coal Mining Industry,” 
after which moving pictures furnished by the United 
Ntates Bureau of Mines of Pittsburgh, Penn., will be 
shown. 

On Thursday, Dec. 7, at 9:30 a.m., Nicholas Evans, 
state mine inspector, Johnstown, Penn., will read a paper 
on “Mine Accidents,” J. T. Jennings, electrical engineer 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., Potts- 
ville, Penn., will present the “History and Development 
of the Electric Mine Safety Lamp,” while “The First 
Year of Workmen’s Compensation” will be the title of a 
paper by John Price Jackson, commissioner, Department 
of Labor and Industry, Harrisburg, Penn. 

On Thursday afternoon, starting at 1:30, the follow- 
ing papers will be read: “A New Electrical Device for 
Detecting Gas in Coal Mines,” by C. M. Means, of the 
Randolph-Means Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., and “General 
Mine Practice,” by E. E. Eited. state mine inspector, 
Masontown, Penn, A general discussion of all papers 
will close the meeting. 
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The West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its 


winter meeting Dec. 12 and 13, 1916, at the Hotel Frederick, 
Huntington, W. Va. Secretary, E. N. Zern, Morgantown, W. 
Va. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its 
winter meeting at Denver, Colo., in the Convention Hall of the 
Albany Hotel, Jan. 22-24, 1917, beginning at 10 a.m. Secretary, 
Fk. W. Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 


International Association of Industrial Accident Boards. 
and Commissions will hold its first meeting at the Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D.C., Dec. 5-9. Dec. 5 and 6, Workmen’s 
Compensation; Dec. 7, Sickness Benefits and Insurance; Dee. 8, 
Invalidity and Old Age Insurance, Pensions and Retirement 
Allowances, Social Insurance Applying Especially to Women, 
Among others, President Wilson, William B. Wilson, Harry A. 
Mackey, Samuel Gompers and William Green will participate. 
Royal Meeker, secretary-treasurer, United States Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, Washington, D. C. 
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Mmission and the 
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By Epwarp N. Hurieyt 





SYNOPSIS—Declares that there ws a great 
need for correct cost accounting and for a 
merchandising of coal on the basis of correct 
costs. States that the bankers should demand 
accounting of a better character than now obtains, 
and that accountants should receive United States 
registration. Does not feel sure that this will meet 
the situation completely and may yet recommend 
to Congress some form of Federal regulation. 





The country should understand the stake that it 
has in the bituminous coal industry and consider the 
problems of that business fairly and seriously from all 
points of view. Where physical and economic conditions 
tend to the keenest competition, as it appears that they 
do in this industry, it follows that safety and conservation 
really depend upon efficiency. By efficiency I mean not 
simply efficiency of individual mines and individual com- 
panies, but efficiency in the industry as a whole. First, 
efficiency in production and distribution at the lowest 
cost consistent with conservation of life and of coal; 
and, second, efficiency in selling at the lowest price con- 
sistent with a fair profit and the perpetuation of the 
industry. To attain this efficiency of production and 
of price we need a third efficiency—efficiency in cost 
accounting. Efficiency in cost accounting spells knowl- 
edge, light, sanity. It means the industry’s understanding 
of itself, which is the first essential to every step in its 
progress toward wholesome conditions. 


EFFECT OF IGNORANCE OF Costs 


Let us take a look at this matter concretely. There 
are many operators who have no cost systems. They are 
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the men who “go it blind.” There are others who have 
cost systems, but some of them give accurate costs and 
some give costs that are not accurate. One operator’s 
cost sheet is a true guide to him; another’s is a will- 
o’-the-wisp that leads him into the mire of business ruin. 
He thinks he knows, but he may be charging to capital 
account what ought to go to operating cost; he may be 
forgetting his overhead expense; and most important of 
all he may fail to count on depreciation of his equipment 
and depletion of his mine. What is the result? Prices 
that look good to him are really suicidal. What he 
thinks are annual profits are really annual eatings-up of 
his capital; and even when the inevitable crash comes 
he may not know what it was that killed him. On the 
tombstone of many operations might truly be written 
the words, “This enterprise died of ignorant competition.” 

But ignorance of true costs does not affect only the 
operator who “guesses” his costs, or whose faulty cost 
sheets mislead him. They affect, often disastrously, the 
efficient operator, who knows his costs but is helpless 
against conditions induced in the industry by the ignorant 
price maker. 





*Abstract of paper read before the American Mining Con- 
gress at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 14, 1916. 


7Chairman of Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 


Too often the operator who sets the competitive price 
may be the very man who disregards safety of life for 
cheapness of production, the man who wastes his coal 
rather than increase his costs to save it, and who in 
addition is ignorant of what his true costs are. Not 
till every operator in the industry is educated to an 
understanding of what this means will you be on the 
high road to a solution of the problems presented in the 
production of bituminous coal. 


THE BANKER’sS PART 


Bankers are realizing this. The Pennsylvania R.R. 
advertises that, of all the people carried over its lines 
last year, not one single life was lost. The bankers of 
the country before long will be referring with pride to 
the minimum business death rate among their clients. 
Suppose Jones is operating a coal mine in Illinois on 
the “guess” plan; Smith is operating one on the “no 
depreciation” plan, or on the plan of “depreciation 
charged off: when an extra good year comes along”; and 
Brown has an efficient cost system. Suppose all three 
come to a banker for loans for their mining businesses. 
What is the banker to do? He knows that Jones and 
Smith are likely to be waging a price war in the industry 
that will really net them losses where they think they are 
making gains; and he knows that this price war may 
impair the market of the efficient operator, Brown—and 
send him down to failure with the rest. 

Low price-making based on guesswork or on partial 
costs is a menace to sound business. The menace is 
not in underselling, for competitors must expect to face 
the low prices due to efficiency. But even the most 
efficient cannot continually meet cut-throat prices based 
on ignorance. I believe bankers are in duty bound to 
insist on careful cost-accounting systems and sound 
financial statements before extending further credit to 
concerns whose unbusinesslike methods endanger the 
whole structure of business. Bankers will doubly aid 
business by insuring that business shall know its true 
costs before extending its operations. 

I do not propose to shut off the credit of a small 
operator full of pluck and energy. I simply propose that 
the borrower’s energy and pluck shall be intelligently 
directed. Individual force plus a true knowledge of costs 
means success—without such knowledge it too often drives 
a man to business disaster. It would be much better 
for him if the banker would require an adequate cost 
analysis before making the loan and so protect his client 
against a mistake that may mean a loss to the client, 
a loss to the banker, and an impairment of sound con- 
ditions in the industry. 


A Pian To SEcurRE BETTER ACCOUNTING 


I hope that in the not distant future each industry 
in this country will have developed a basic cost system 
that will fit its particular needs; that the question of 
a reasonable and adequate basis for depreciation will be 
worked out for each industry; and that these basic sys- 
tems will be approved by the Federal Trade Commission. 
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IT am now working on a plan that I hope will make 
it possible for manufacturers, merchants and business men 
generally to know whether their businesses are on a 
sound cost basis, and to go to the banker with confidence 
in the justice of their requests for loans. My thought 
is to give public accountants the opportunity of becoming 
registered United States Accountants under the general 
supervision of the Federal Reserve Board and to permit 
such accountants to certify under a United States seal 
the cost records and financial soundness of the concerns 
whose books they examine. 

It is a well-known fact that the public accountants 
are willing and ready to do their part in seeing that 
the banker is presented with a statement or balance sheet 
that will show the real facts. The trouble is that 
many manufacturers are unwilling to agree with their 
accountants as to what amount shall be charged off to 
depreciation. When a public accountant attempts to 
make a proper charge for this, he is confronted by the 
manufacturer with a statement like this: “My machinery 
and buildings are as good as they were ten years ago, 
and your charge for depreciation is too high.” The 
accountant, although anxious to do what is right, realizes 
that unless he is willing to agree with his client he is 
likely to lose him, and compromises by charging off an 
insufficient amount for depreciation. The next year 
similar conditions arise; and after this has continued for 
two or three years, it is a hard matter to treat this item 
in such a way that the balance sheets will be on a 
correct and sound basis. But when we have an officially 
approved basis for depreciation in that manufacturer’s 
industry, the accountant and the banker working together 
will be able to bring the manufacturer into line. 

I do not want you to get the impression from this 
that I am advocating that all books should be kept under 
governmental supervision, nor that public accountants 
should not be allowed to certify business accounts without 
a United States registry. But if a public accountant has 
his registry number, and if the manufacturer complies 
with the fundamental system, then let the accountant 
make and seal his certification in his capacity as a 
United States registered accountant. 

Furthermore, you can readily see how such a plan would 
steady the bituminous coal industry—how it would auto- 
matically induce safer and more conservative methods, 
with unquestionable benefit to the entire industry. 


Unirorm Cost-AccouNTING METHODS 


The subject of more uniformity in cost finding is at 
present receiving the earnest attention of many operators 
and associations in the bituminous field. By a uniform 
practice, I mean a common classification of costs of 
production both inside and outside the mine, and of 
costs of selling; a uniform method of distributing 
overhead expense; a uniform method of providing for 
depreciation of plant and equipment with rates more or 
less standardized; and a uniform method of taking care 
of depletion of the coal. Please understand me, I am 
not advocating uniform costs, uniform depletion charges— 
that is palpably impossible—but uniform methods of 
getting at what the real costs are. Where uniformity 
of method is adopted you can get production statistics 
and cost statistics that are comparable, one company 
with another; you will all be talking the same language ; 
you can profit by one another’s experience, conduct your 
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operations more efficiently and price your output in- 
telligently. When the industry is on an efficient cost- 
accounting basis, ignorant competition, which is your 
most insidious danger, will be a thing of the past. 

The excellent financial condition of the iron and steel 
industry in recent years is owing in a marked degree to 
the attention iron and steel manufacturers have given 
to the important questions of business policy. Perhaps 
most important of these is the knowledge of true costs — 
of production and distribution. I doubt if there is an- 
other industry in the United States where conditions in 
this respect are as satisfactory; where the destinies of 
the industry have been as wisely safeguarded by adequate 
provisions for exhaustion of capital, both of plant and 
natural resources; where there is as careful a study of 
methods of lowering costs and increasing efficiency. It 
is a gratifying fact that practically all iron and steel 
manufacturers are recording and classifying their costs 
on a substantially uniform basis, are distributing their 
overhead expense by the same methods, and are ade- 
quately providing for depreciation and exhaustion. It 
will be a proud day for the bituminous coal-mining 
industry when as much can be said for it! 


Tue ContTrRAST IN Bituminous Coat MINING 


But what is the picture in your bituminous coal fields ? 
It is said that the mines could readily produce 100,000,- 
000 tons in excess of what can now be marketed at a 
profit. It is estimated by reputable authorities that for 
every ton sold half a ton is left in the ground. This means 
that for the 600,000,000 tons of bituminous coal that 
will be mined this year approximately 300,000,000 tons 
will be lost, of which possibly 200,000,000 tons could be 
saved, under thoroughly efficient conditions in the 
industry. Moreover, it is the cream of our coal resources 
that we are wasting so prodigally. We are now mining 
in the best and most accessible seams, and the greater 
the present waste, the sooner we shall be forced back 
upon the poorer and less accessible coals that will con- 
stitute the supply for the future. More serious for today 
than waste of coal is the surprising waste of labor. Of 
our 600,000 bituminous miners, approximately 500,000 
are idle from 60 to 100 working days per year. In 
Illinois the mines ordinarily run only 180 days a year 
and over 70,000 men must be maintained in idleness 
three to four months out of every twelve. 

Such inefficiencies as these should not be tolerated in 
any well-ordered business or nation. Is it any wonder 
that financial writers strongly criticize the conditions 
in an industry where inefficiencies like these are found? 
They say that for years the credit of bituminous coal 
operators has been far from good; that bankers have 
hesitated to advance adequate loans; and that the List 
of dividend payers is chiefly remarkable for its brevity. 


WHAT THE OPERATORS CAN Do For THEMSELVES 


In some degree the difficulties of the bituminous coal- 
mining industry are due to the faulty business methods 
of the operators. Many, as I have said, do not have 
accurate cost-accounting systems, and the greater number 
do not make proper charges for the depreciation of 
mining equipment or for the depletion of coal lands. 
Moreover, many companies fail to allow for the constant 
increase in the cost of mining coal which necessarily 
results from the extension of the mine workings. When 
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the mines are first opened and the coal is being taken 
from ground near the openings, haulage, drainage, venti- 
lation and upkeep costs are all at a minimum. But 
as the workings are pushed out farther from the openings, 
the coal must be hauled farther underground, more 
water must be pumped, more power must be used for 
ventilation, and more men must be employed in caring 
for this work. If the mining companies do not make 
proper allowance for this natural increase in their costs, 
and from the beginning of their business make their 
prices with this fact in mind, they must expect to suffer 
the financial hardships that usually overtake the short- 
sighted man in any business. 

The presence of inefficiencies on a large scale in an 
industry is an indication of serious trouble. But the 
first question in seeking a remedy is, What can the patient 
do for himself? Undoubtedly, better business methods 
on the part of individual operators, accurate cost- 
accounting systems, and price-making policies that have 
a sensible regard for the inevitable rise in the costs as 
the mines develop, can effect much improvement. 

One of the most helpful ways in which improvement 
in cost accounting can be effected is through the study 
and establishment of uniform methods of cost accounting 
by associations of operators in different districts, or even 
in the industry as a whole. Such uniform, systematic 
and scientific methods of cost accounting have been 
adopted with marked success by cartels in various in- 
dustries in Germany. Frequently special comptrollers, 
or “revision officials,” visit the plants of the members and 
make sure that all codperate on the same basis, so that 
the entire cartel operates as a unit. 


WHERE THE PiIncH COMES 


But many of the bituminous coal-mine operators of 
the United States hold that their experience has taught 
them that when all has been done that they can do to 
improve business methods, a fundamental difficulty will 
remain. They believe that the primary cause of the 
wastes and inefficiencies of the industry is unrestricted 
competition. With a vast area of undeveloped coal lands 
on which mines can at any time be opened, and an 
ever-present potential overproduction from mines already 
in operation, competition tends to force the price of 
bituminous coal at the mines to the level of the lowest 
cost of production. This lowest cost of production, 
though sometimes obtained by highly efficient methods 
of mining, is too often obtained by mining only coal 
which can be taken out most cheaply and abandoning 
all the rest; by skimping on the installation of safety 
devices and risking accidents and explosions; by cutting 
depreciation and depletion charges to the minimum or 
wholly disregarding them; by considering only the low 
initial cost of mining, and not the later higher costs— 
in short by all the objectionable tactics which lead to 
inefficiency and waste of coal and human life. 

That is where the pinch comes. The operators believe 
that unrestricted competition places a premium on in- 
efficiency, on waste of the natural resource, and on 
disregard of life. They believe it puts it beyond the 
power of the operators themselves to effect their own 
cure. They believe collective action with constructive 
aid and regulation by the Government is necessary for 
any effective remedy. With this analysis and view labor 
organizations in the industry agree. 
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This is a significant situation. The people in a basic 
industry—operators and miners together—tell us that 
their industry has for years been tending increasingly 
to demoralization as its normal condition, and_ that 
periods of prosperity are notable exceptions to the rule. 
They lay their cards on the table and ask the Government 
for searching study of the facts and such relief in the 
common interest as the facts warrant. That is the 
problem put up to the Federal Trade Commission. At 
the direction of Congress it is organizing a thorough- 
going inquiry, and when it has all the facts before it, 
it will make constructive recommendations to Congress, 
which it hopes will reach to the roots of the trouble. 

Intelligent eompetition is an adequate regulator for 
most of our industries. Government regulation is not 
necessary or desirable as a general policy in this country. 
We do not need it. Competition, intelligently directed, 
may be relied on in nearly all cases to take care of 
both public and private interests. 

But exceptional cases may arise when competition fails 
to regulate. If such a case does arise, Government should 
step in and regulate; it should use its power in behalf 
of the common interest to do what competition failed 
to do. 


Is CoMPETITION A CuRE or A CAUSE OF EVILS? 


If the Federal Trade Commission’s study establishes 
beyond dispute that bituminous coal mining is an in- 
dustry that can cure its troubles simply by greater effi- 
ciency, more intelligent competition, and such codperation 
as the law now permits for improving conditions, then 
the matter is up to the operators themselves. The 
commission will gladly give such help and suggestion as 
it can, but the industry must take itself in hand and 
work out its own salvation. 

On the other hand, if the facts show that in this 
industry unrestricted competition is the primary cause 
of business ills, rather than a cure for them, then the 
matter is up to Congress and to the public. I personally 
would favor any measure of Government regulation that 
may be found necessary and suitable in order to effect a 
real remedy. In my judgment, if ruinous and destructive 
competition exists in a great industry like this, it cannot 
be allowed to go on. The waste of human life, the waste 
of coal, the waste of labor and the resultant loss of 
wages, the financial instability of the large investments 
in this industry vitally concern the national welfare. 
When we have diagnosed the diséase, when we have found 
the cause, we must not hesitate to apply the remedy. 
Our vision must not be narrow; we must look, not to 
the past, but to the future. If the well-being of a great 
industry demands a forward step in national policy, let 
us not be afraid to take it. 

But whatever the outcome of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s inquiry, one great practical benefit ought to 
result. It is my hope that the commission’s careful 
analysis of the costs of bituminous coal companies in 
all the different fields will develop a broad and sound 
basis for uniform accounting methods, either in the 
separate fields or possibly in the industry as a whole. If 
this can be brought about, you will have taken a long 
step toward the realization of your inspiring watch- 
words—Safety, Efficiency and Conservation, and you will 
be ready to face the difficulties in your path with new 
courage and intelligence. 
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New Rescue Apparatus of the 
Bureau of Mines 


Dr. John Scott Haldane, the noted English physiol- 
ogist, recently delivered a number of scientific lectures 
at Yale University, New Haven, Conn., and Johns Hop- 
kins University, Baltimore, Md. He took enough time 
from his lectures to visit the Pittsburgh experiment sta- 
tion of the United States Bureau of Mines. He expressed 


much interest in the various investigations that are being 
carried on in behalf of the miner and put on and wore 
the new Gibbs oxygen breathing apparatus, which is now 
undergoing severe tests by the rescuers of the bureau. 
In fact Dr. Haldane made the statement that although 





DR. J. S. HALDANE 
The noted English scientist is here shown wearing the new 
Gibbs apparatus 
the apparatus had certain defects, which might be modi- 
fied, it was the best apparatus that has yet been devised. 

Dr. Haldane is said to have remarked that no matter 
how much he exerted himself when in the apparatus it 
never failed to supply him with the needed oxygen. In 
a recent article read before the Canadian Mining Insti- 
tute James M. Stewart, speaking of apparatus in gen- 
eral, declared that “the amount of muscular energy 
expended must be made to correspond to the output of 
oxygen of the apparatus. The oxygen supply cannot be 
regulated to suit calls on muscular energy as they may 
arise in the mine. Cool, calculated work is what is likely 
to make a man wearing the apparatus a success as a 
member of a rescue party.” 

Should the codrdination of need of oxygen with its 
supply prove as perfect in the Gibbs apparatus as has 
been anticipated, then evidently an important step for- 
ward will have been made. 
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Another Experimental Coale 
ust Test 


The Experimental Mine of the Federal Mining Bureau 
at Bruceton, near Pittsburgh, was the scene of another 
experimental explosion of coal dust on Friday, Nov. 16. 
More than 300 such tests have been made since the 
Government inaugurated this practical method of 
gathering data relative to the explosibility of various 
dusts. 

In this last test the dust came from a mine in the 
Clearfield (Penn.) district. In this region there has 
never been a dust explosion. The operators naturally 
contend that the dust in the Clearfield mines is not a 
dangerous factor. Insurance companies take a different 
point of view. The test on Friday at Bruceton was 
conducted for the purpose of shedding light on the 
disputed question. Whether or not the experiment will 
change the present views of the parties concerned is 
doubtful. 

The Clearfield dust that was placed in the mine ex- 
ploded in no uncertain way. However, the conditions 
under which the experiment was carried out were 
propitious for such an explosion. Do such conditions 
actually exist in any of the Clearfield mines? Mr. Rice 
and his assistants were noncommittal in so far as their 
opinions in the matter were concerned. 
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Arrangement of Drawing Board 
for Handling Large Drawings 
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In the making of layouts an occasion often arises where 
it is desirable to use a sheet of paper which is longer than 
the board. This would prove rather an awkward task 
were the board handled in the usual manner, but by ar- 





ARRANGEMENT OF DEVICE ON DRAWING BOARD 


ranging the board as shown in the illustration a sheet 
of flat paper of any length may be used. 

The arrangement consists of a strip of wood, or steel, 
Al screwed in the edge of the board. The blocks B are 
placed between the strip and the edge so as to leave a 
space through which the paper may be passed. 

This scheme permits the paper to be run through the 
slot and over the board, and allows the roll to rest on the 
table—M. Favor in American Machinist. 
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Edward N. Hurley’s Address 


The address delivered by Edward N. Hurley, chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission, before the American 
Mining Congress contained little that was new. Per- 
haps originality can hardly be expected in an orator who 
has already delivered many speeches on much the same 
subject. Perhaps being a propagandist and not a lecturer 
he believes with another and greater propagandist that 
“To write the same things to you, to me indeed is not 
grievous but to you it is safe.” 

Unfortunately, as Mr. Hurley suggests, though he does 
not declare it, correct cost accounting will only show the 
need for higher prices of coal. It will not show how to 
secure them when the demand fo coal is at a low ebb. In 
fact, it is doubtful whether our present cost accounting 
is really so extremely illogical. We do not consider over- 
head, insurance, depreciation, obsolescence, and what not, 
because too often these charges must be met whether the 
property is operated or not. Worse yet, an idle mine may 
mean increased charges for some or even all of these 
items. Hence it is that if all the charges are put on the 
books, they must be disregarded in the face of competition. 

In fact, while correct cost accounting will undoubtedly 
have a tonic effect, it will not cure in itself existing con- 
ditions. Very often the most intelligent and well-posted 
concerns are those which sell at prices that Mr. Hurley 
rightly declares are lower than cost. It will be remem- 
bered that it was Harrington Emerson, the efficiency 
expert, who showed at a meeting of the Coal Mining In- 
stitute of America—what every coal man knew long ago— 
that it sometimes pays to sell coal at a loss. It is not 
cost accounting, but codperation alone that can prevent 
the cutting of prices to an unprofitable level. Unless we 
face this fact we can do little, and it is to be feared that 
HK. N. Hurley can not accomplish much for the industry. 

In fact, sometimes it appears that Mr. Hurley is still 
only a student of mining—a keen, intelligent student, 
with a deep insight it is true, with an impelling way of 
writing down what he has learned so that the public will 
understand even if it does not heed what he says—but 
still an unfinished student of the business. 

Mr. Hurley overlooks the fact that the power to pro- 
duce coal is not much in excess of the peak load of the 
industry. The possible annual production is of course far 
greater than the maximum annual demand, and in the 
summer the operators can even more easily supply the 
extremely restricted needs of the market. 

But the-short time of the mine worker is a difficulty 
not to be solved satisfactorily even by codperation between 
operating units, still less by mere cost accounting. It 
must be met by differentiated rates between winter and 
summer, and by the stocking of coal by coal corporations. 
Perhaps correct cost accounting may stimulate codpera- 
tion, and that in turn may give the companies a chance 
to put in force the seasonal differential rates already in 
use in the anthracite region, and also may give the com- 
panies the funds for storage. 


But it must be remembered that as bituminous coal 
tends to fire, storage must be under water, or over a huge 
area, or as coke. Probably the introduction of byproduct 
ovens may be the solution of the storage problem. ‘The 
very regularity of the demand for industrial gas may 
keep the mines working steadily and tend to prevent any- 
thing approaching an attempt toward a peak load; for 
such a load would mean a waste of gas either actually or 
in the coal sold. All this would mean that the art of 
coking and near-coking would have to be developed to 
suit certain classes of coals and lignites, now not available 
for that purpose. 

After all, the need for education is not so much for the 
mine owner as for the coal buyer. What right has the 
purchaser to work himself into a frenzy about a coal 
famine if he has neglected the six months in the year in 
which he had an excellent chance to stock his cellar? 
Why should he upbraid the operator because he stands 
“all the day idle” if the purchaser did not enter the mar- 
ket place till the eleventh hour? What justification is 
there for the violent abuse of the railroads for failing to 
supply cars when the purchaser of coal has deliberately 
passed over six long months of coal-purchasing oppor- 
tunity ? 

The public goes out to buy too late. It creates its own 
difficulties and petulantly blames the industry. Where is 
the brave man among all the predatory interests now 
ruling in Washington who will tell the citizens with their 
many votes that what they suffer is what they richly 
deserve? They have starved the miner and the industry 
in the summer, let them shiver in the retributive fall. 

After all, the short time in the coal industry—that is, 
the few working days per year—is not so much shorter 
than in the farming, lumber and railroad industries. It 
is a seasonal industry and one also affected by the dol- 
drums of business depression and by the fair breezes of 
industrial prosperity. But there are other seasonal busi- 
nesses besides coal mining, and few businesses but pub- 
lishing go on with a steady grind year in and year out. 

Bark only peels in the spring, plowing and harvesting 
come in spring and summer, sledding is an occupation 
of the winter, salmon canning occupies the period when 
the salmon are running in the stream, domestic trades are 
vigorous in the spring and fall, when householders are 
moving, while lake shipping ties up during the winter 
months. Why so much lament because coal mining does 
not strike the merry chime of prosperity unerringly every 
hour of the day, every day of the month, every month of 
the year. There are no industrial clocks which do not 
occasionally slip a cog. 

Besides, some of the faulty operation of the mechanism 
is due to the clock tinkers of Washington who are always 
pulling the works apart to find what makes them run so 
badly. And of all tinkers, those we have had in Washing- 
ton—we do not speak at all of E. N. Hurley, who we 
respect and appreciate—have been the worst the country 
has ever seen. 
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A Christmas Appreciation of 
Real Value 


The season of good cheer will soon be upon us—it’s now 
a matter of weeks—soon it will be days. 

Then comes the hustle and bustle for things useful and 
otherwise to make happy the kiddies and the wife that is 
or the wife-to-be. 

But the men around you—those under you—those who 
look to you for instruction and guidance in their work— 
all members of your official family—what are you going 
to do this year to extend to them the spirit of helpfulness 
and good cheer ? 

And while everywhere “spugs” and antis are making 
suggestions for useful and useless gifts, Coal Age takes 
pleasure in presenting the suggestion of a West Virginia 
mine manager, who says: 

“T am going to extend my Christmas giving this year 
to some of the boys who have been helping me. I want 
you to send Coal Age every week, beginning with the 
Christmas number, to the names on the attached list, and 
send the bill to me. Please see that they get the first 
number around Christmas, and if consistent with your 
policy, drop each man a line that will reach him with his 
first copy, with my compliments.” 

Aren’t there many mine executives and proprietors who 
want some little way of expressing their appreciation to 
their responsible heads and subheads for conscientious 
services rendered, and at the same time help and encourage 
these men in their work? 

Is there a better way than that devised by our West 
Virginia friend? 

Most Christmas gifts are outworn and forgotten in a 
few months. But here’s one that lives and grows with 
each week. Each weekly copy brings a renewed helpful- 
ness and encouragement to the recipient. It’s a Christmas 
spirit that lasts. 

We’re bringing this suggestion to you real early; if 
vowre interested, youll want to know more about it; that 
will take time. If you’ve got to bring this thing before 
the “board”—that, too, will mean delay; but if your orders 
get here real soon, our circulation department promises 
to do its share to get the first copy out at the right time 
and will arrange to send an especially prepared card to the 
favored one, properly and duly inscribed. 

A Deficiemcy im the World’s 
Coal Supply 

A study of the export trade of the world discloses an 
enormous apparent deficiency in the coal supply that is 
puzzling our best informed men. It is a condition that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult to account for. 

For the first nine months of the current year, Great 
Britain, by far the dominating factor in the world’s coal 
market, exported 3114 million tons, which would indi- 
cate an export business amounting to about 4114 million 
tons for the year. In 1913, the last normal year pre- 
vious to the war, Great Britain exported 7614 million 
tons; deducting from this 9 million tons shipped to Ger- 
many, leaves an apparent deficiency of 2614 million tons. 

Germany, the next large exporter, has of course been 
eliminated entirely as a factor in the world’s coal market. 
In 1913, Germany exported 44 million tons of coal and 
coke, of which only about 13 million tons went to-mar- 
kets to which she is still able to ship, chiefly Austria- 
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Hungary. The withdrawal of Germany from the export 
business, therefore, means a further deficiency of 31 mil- 
lion tons, which, added to the British loss of 2614 million 
tons, makes a total deficiency of 5714 million tons in the 
world market. 

During the first year of the war, manufacturing was 
at such a low ebb that the loss may be partially attributed 
to an equal decline in consumption. The second year, 
however, is more difficult to explain. The discrepancy. 
may be covered in part at least by an increased produc- 
tion in the less important coal-producing countries. 
Africa, New Zealand, Australia, India and Japan seem 
to be making great gains in their output, and it would 
be natural to suppose that on account of the high freight 
rates much coal has been moving into markets near the 
above-mentioned countries. 

It should also be remembered that the English export 
figures, as we get them, no longer contain the large ton- 
nage of Admiralty coal; neither do they mention cargoes 
loaded in Government-owned ships. Just how much these 
exceptions affect the English export figures it is of course 
impossible to say. 

Our own export figures show a decrease for the first 
nine months of 1916 as compared with the corresponding 
period of last year, but the bunker tonnage has increased 
about 25 per cent., so that there is a net increase of 
about 5 per cent. in coal going off-shore when we con- 
sider bunkers and exports together. This increase in 
bunker coal is due to high prices at coaling stations 
throughout the world, on account of the cost of water 
freights, and also the higher price of coal; ships are 
now taking as much bunker coal as possible here and at 
ports of other coal-producing countries. The greater 
bulk of the export coal of the world is used for bunker 
purposes, so that this coal is now moving to a greater 
extent in ship’s bunkers, rather than in expensive cargo 
space, 

Good Shipments on Coastwise 
Contracts 


Most of the agencies in the coastwise trade are keeping 
up well with their contracts, considering prevailing condi- 
tions. There is surprisingly little complaint from con- 
sumers who adequately covered themselves, and it is the 
cpinion that the Hampton Roads shippers have done 
notably well under all the adverse conditions. 

Most of the coal from Norfolk and like ports goes to 
New England in steamers, practically all of which have 
recently been able to make schedule time. The result is a 
fairly comfortable feeling on the part of consumers on 
Tidewater and inland from distribution points like Bos- 
ton, Providence and Portland, who made contracts for 
their entire supply. 

Most of the Hampton Roads factors announced on Nov. 
16 that their bunker price for the calendar year 1917 
would be $5 plus trimming. This considerable advance 
over the 1916 price gives some line on contract coal next 
year. ‘Those agencies that closed recently at $4 bunker 
coal for next year were perhaps somewhat previous. 

Cargoes of Georges Creek in the New England trade 
are now extremely rare. The chief factors in that grade 
are loading their barges and steamers with other grades 
for the most part, and even at that they are in arrears on 
their contracts. 
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Not an Improvised Stretcher 


If improvisation is sometimes badly needed in first-aid 
work, it is not in the matter of stretchers, though we are 
always seeing them improvised at first-aid meets. It is 
a sort of stage trick which takes well with the public. 

Every industrial plant now has a stretcher, and we can 
usually wait until it comes; for there is so much to be 
done before it is needed. If we could improvise a pul- 
motor or a lungmotor or a life motor, which would give 
equal service with those admirable machines, we would 
accomplish much; for time is short and precious when 
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A STRETCHER THAT IS DIVIDED IN THE MIDDLE 


they are required, and artificial respiration, though it 
should be by all means put into operation, is not so 
effective as we would wish it to be. 

We can usually wait for the stretcher, and yet when it 
does come it is too often only an improvisation, not of the 
moment, it is true, but of the mine carpenter. It is apt 
to be like all homemade products—heavy, awkward and 
insanitary; the injured person who looks to it for relet 
finds it a bed of pain, and the bearers who support it 
realize that it is a heavy load to carry. 

The stretcher illustrated folds away into a smail com- 
pass. It does not occupy a needless amount of space in 
the mine-rescue shed or the weigh office. It is so arranged 
that it can be reversed and carried upside down. The 
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depth needed to pass an ordinary stretcher over fallen 
rock or standing cars is the full depth of the stretcher 
plus the vertical space taken up by the injured man. This 
stretcher does not have much depth, and when reversed 
the space occupied is solely that needed by the patient, 





INVERTING THE STRETCHER IN A LOW PLACE 


for the stiffening rods do not project as far upward from 
the stretcher as does the injured man’s body. 

The stretcher web is made in two parts, each of which 
is toothed and dovetails into the other. A strap is passed 
through these indentations and holds the web solidly to- 
gether until the strap is withdrawn. When, therefore, 
the patient is lying on the stretcher and it is desirable to 
transfer him to the operating table, it is not necessary to 
lift him off the web of the stretcher. The patient can be 
lowered onto the table, the strap can be withdrawn, and 
the two halves of the web drawn away from under him. 
Thus he reaches the table without shock or trouble. 

The web not being fixed by nails to the framework, as 
in the objectionable wood stretcher, can be taken off and 
washed and hung on a line to dry. This appliance 1s 
made by the Williams’ Improved Stretcher Co., 1202- 
1204 Water St., Wheeling, W. Va. 

& 
Tuberculosis im Coal Mimes 


Dr. W. A. Lynott, of the United States Bureau of 
Mines, in a paper on “Bureau of Mines’ Studies of Occu- 
pational Diseases,” read before the Division of Industrial 
Chemists and Chemical Engineers of the American Chem- 
ical Society, at its 53rd meeting held in New York City, 
Sept. 25-30, said that tuberculosis is not common among 
coal miners. Dr. Lynott said that he had occasion to 
visit a district in 1913 and 1914 where there were about 
7,000 coal miners. While a physical examination was not 
made or suggested, the doctors in the various camps un- 
hesitatingly said that rarely is there a case of tubercu- 
losis found among the miners. All told not over 15 cases 
were admitted by the doctors. It was true that some 
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members of the miners’ families were affected, but the 
miners themselves seemed to have a certain immunity. 
Many mine surgeons, he said, were of the belief that the 
coal dust, in a measure, was responsible for this immunity. 

Better ventilation in the mines is believed to have re- 
sulted in fewer cases of asthma among miners. In the 
olden days many of the miners had miners’ asthma, and 
it was thought to be owing to coal dust inhalation. In 
recent years, however, asthma among miners is rare, and 
this improvement is due in a measure to better ventilation 
in the mines. 

Miners’ nystagmus was also discussed in the paper. 
Dr. Lynott referred to the report made by Dr. Frederick 
T. Hoffman and found in the United States Bureau of 
Mines Bulletin No. 93. In the report it is claimed that 
miners’ nystagmus is the result of a peculiar form of eye 
strain which often results in the impairment of vision and 
consequent diminution of the wage-earning capacity of 
the workman. 

Nystagmus is found chiefly in miners who work at the 
coal face in a more or less constrained position of the 
body and the eyes. A man lies almost on his side with 
his legs crooked up and strikes the coal with a horizontal 
swing of his pick at the bottom of the coal seam. A 
miner engaged at this work will direct his gaze to dif- 
ferent places as it becomes necessary for him to strike, for 
the eyes will follow the pick point, but the tendency will 
be for the gaze to be directed more or less obliquely up- 
ward, the man using the ocular elevation. The miner 
will be bent over sometimes on one side and sometimes on 
the other, and his head will be thrown back and flexed 
more or less on the shoulder beneath. 

The symptoms are oscillation of the eyeball, objects 
dancing before the eyes, both eyes being affected, headache 
and giddiness. Tremors of the head, of the eyelids and 
of the muscles of the face or neck are often associated 
with the other symptoms. The patient can usually ex- 
pect to get better even in cases of long standing if the 
directions as to change of work are followed. 

Dr. Lynott said with regard to the prevalence of hook- 
worm in this country that preliminary investigations have 
shown comparatively little in Northern coal mines, al- 
though it is undoubtedly prevalent in Southern coal mines. 

He also said that J. H. White, of the Bureau of Mines, 
had recently completed an exhaustive study of the hook- 
worm in deep California mines and he found that the 
spread of the disease is due to the warmth of the mines 
and to climbing up and down ladderways, it being very 
easy for the infected mud to get on the hands of the 
miners. 

& 
Local Mine Institute Activity 


The local mine institutes have now fairly started on their 
winter sessions. One of the most important and best is the 
Nanticoke District Mining Institute, which on Oct. 14 served 
the most numerously attended banquet which has ever been 
spread in the State Armory at Nanticoke, 1,100 members being 
seated at the long tables. It was the sixth banquet in the 
‘history of the institute, and the attendance was so much 
larger than even that of last year that the institute officials 
were much gratified, feeling that it gave promise of a suc- 
cessful year for study as well as for feasting. 

P. H. Dever, superintendent of the Truesdale colliery, who 
was the first speaker, told in interesting fashion of the growth 
of the institute and referred to the good being accomplished 
through the vocational schools. Evan C. Jones and Michael 
Donahue spoke in similar vein, encouraging the young men, 
and the older ones also, to take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity which these institutions offer. 
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State Commissioner of Labor, John Price Jackson, was 
also one of the speakers. President Judge Fuller was toast- 
master, and the entertainers were Adam Yonkoski and Charles 
Gallagher. Members of the Women’s United Workers of Bethel 
Congregational Church served the dinner, and the invocation 
was given by Rev. Father Biszysko, of St. Stanislaus Church. 
The Nanticoke Mining Institute has more than 1,800 mem- 
bers, a record of which the officers are quite proud. 

The Y. M. C. A. of Wilkes-Barre opened its mining school 
on Oct. 17 with about 60 students registered, which with 
others who are expected to enroll within the next few weeks 
will make it one of the largest classes that has yet been 
formed. Sessions will be held each Tuesday and Friday 
evening from 7:30 to 9:30. 

A new staff of teachers has been selected, each one chosen 
because of especial fitness in the subject assigned. Robert 
E. Goyne, mining engineer, formerly instructor of mining en- 
gineering at Hazleton, will teach surveying, mine law and 
general subjects to advanced classes. Frank Nicholson, elec- 
trical engineer, formerly with the Westinghouse Manufac- 
turing Co. and the Vulcan Iron Works, will teach arithmetic, 
mechanics, air compression, electricity and magnetism. Guy 
Cc. Faust, mining engineer, will teach arithmetic, mine gases, 
ventilation and mine law. 

A branch school has been opened in Edwardsville. The 
borough of Plymouth has offered courses in mining and has 
appointed Elmer Jones and Albert Pilgret as teachers. The 
school will be held in the Central Building. 

Newport Township school directors have appointed Peter 
Turik as head of the mining class opened during the week, 
and increased interest is being manifested in this work. The 
class will be taught mine ventilation and mine arithmetic 
problems, together with other matters of vital importance to 
the miner. i 

In the bituminous regions of Pennsylvania a class will 
be opened in the Mount Pleasant Township high school build- 
ing on Monday and Thursday evenings of each week during 
the winter. James Wardlaw, of Scottdale, who has instructed 
many mining men who have secured mine-foreman and, fire- 
boss certificates, will be the instructor. At the last state ex- 
amination 78 out of 87 of Mr. Wardlaw’s pupils were suc- 
cessful in obtaining certificates. The school will be conducted 
under the vocation division of the State Department of Public 
Instruction. 


Naturalization School at Mount Pleasant 


The naturalization school at Mount Pleasant, Penn., the 
establishment of which was proposed recently by General Su- 
perintendent Lynch, of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., has been or- 
ganized by Prof. U. L. Gordy, with Norman Hayes as teacher. 

On the first night 12 men were enrolled; of these 11 were 
Italians and the other man an Assyrian. The men are em- 
ployed at the mines in the vicinity of Mount Pleasant or in 
the glass factory at that place. When the first real session 
of the school was held five more men were enrolled. These, 
too, were Italians. One of the Italians and the solitary 
Assyrian labor under the disadvantage of having had no 
schooling in the lands of their origin. But the other men are 
not much more advanced, as they are not able to read or 
write English. 

The work is elementary, and the lessons in spelling, writ- 
ing, reading, civics and history are so simple that they are 
easily understood. Knowledge of these branches is needed 
previously to taking out naturalization papers. Those en- 
rolled have filed either first or second papers and manifest 
great interest in this work. 

General Superintendent Clay F. Lynch, of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., pays the salary of the teacher as long as 10 or 
more students attend. Classes will be held three nights a 
week, from 7 to 9. The Mount Pleasant School Board pro- 
vides the room, light and heat. Norman Hayes, the teacher, 
promises to make a big success of the school. 
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The Cost of Food Rose 16 Per Cent. in the Year from Sept. 
15, 1915, to Sept. 15, 1916. On the latter date it was 20.8 per 
cent. higher than four years before, 14.9 per cent. higher 
than three years before and 9.4 per cent. higher than two 
years before. In the year from Sept. 15, 1914, to Sept. 15, 
1915, the cost of food fell, the index number dropping from 
106 to 100. The fall was more than made up in the year fol- 
lowing, when index numbers rose from 100 to 116, or as just 
stated, 16 per cent. The figures given are those of the Bu- 
reau of Labor and are based on the retail prices of 27 
articles: Sirloin steak, round steak, rib roast, chuck roast, 
plate boiling roast, pork chops, smoked bacon, smoked ham, 
pure lard, hens, canned salmon, eggs, creamery butter, cheese, 
milk, bread, flour, corn meal, rice, potatoes, onions, navy 
beans, prunes, seeded raisins, sugar, coffee and tea. 


November 25, 1916 
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Kconomy in Mining System 


Letter No. 1—Referring to R. J. Sampson’s article, 
Coal Age, Sept. 23, p. 494, I would like to ask why it was 
thought best to turn the cross-entries on 300-ft. centers, 
giving only 150-ft. rooms. Why not use 600-ft. centers, 
giving rooms 300 ft. in length, which would allow twice 
the amount of coal to be mined for the same entry 
expense ? 

It has been my experience that 300-ft. rooms, under 
fair conditions of roof and floor, are not too long for 
either machine or gathering-locomotive cables. Further, 
with roof conditions such as this system was designed to 
work under, why not drive all entries room-wide and dis- 
pense with necking the rooms, by turning them off the 
entry room-wide ? 

Where it was found that the roof did not break readily, 
necessitating shooting, it is my belief that if the rooms 
had been turned off one entry only, and the line of break 
once established in the roof, allowed to continue over 
each succeeding pair of entries, this trouble would in a 
large measure have been done away with. 

C. A. HERBERT, 

Cameron, Mo. Mining Engineer. 
a 
Gasoline Motors in Mines 


Letter No. 5—Kindly permit me to draw attention to 
one or two statements in the letter of P. M. Sherwin, 
Coal Age, Oct. 21, p. 688, regarding the safety of the use 
of gasoline motors in mines. Mr. Sherwin makes one or 
two statements that are wholly erroneous and misleading, 
and which might be the cause of serious mistakes being 
made by those contemplating the installation of this type 
of motor in their mines. 

In the first place, he recommends estimating the vol- 
ume of the exhaust gases from the piston displacement 
of the cylinders. But anyone familiar with the operation 
of a gasoline engine knows that such a method of estimat- 
ing would be quite inaccurate. It is needless to say that 
where carbon monoxide is in question, one of the first 
considerations is the accurate measurement of the ex- 
haust gases; and this can only be obtained by careful 
observations made on the discharge from an orifice. 

However, assuming that we have been able to measure 
the volume of the gases exhausted from the cylinders of 
a gasoline motor, the next point of interest is to deter- 
mine the percentage of carbon monoxide in these gases. 
My friend very wrongly assumed 1 per cent. of carbon 
monoxide as an average condition. I would like to ask 
where he gets his authority for this basis of estimate. 
Not long ago the United States Bureau of Mines made a 
careful investigation of the performances of gasoline 
motors under different conditions. The results of these 
tests were published in Bulletin 74, entitled, “Gasoline 
Mine Locomotives.” | 

These tests made by the engineers of the bureau were 
exhaustive and showed percentages of carbon monoxide, 
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in the exhaust gases, varying from 0.1 to 15.49 per cent. 
In all 67 tests were made and only four of these showed 
as little as 1 per cent., the figure on which my friend 
bases his estimate. Judging from the results of the 
bureau tests, to which I have referred, there would be 
needed about twenty times the quantity of air estimated 
to produce the same factor of safety given in Mr. Sher- 
win’s letter. } 

In closing I desire to add that the amount of carbon 
monoxide given off by a gasoline motor does not depend 
so much upon the engine itself; that is to say, upon its 
style, dimensions and speed, as upon its proper adjust- 
ment. And what does the average motorman know in 
this respect ? O. L. Puckert. 

Coalhurst, Alta., Canada. 


Throw Away Your Hammer 


Letter No. 1—A short time ago I read an article en- 
titled, “Don’t Be a Knocker,” Coal Age, Sept. 2, p. 376, 
in which the writer described “three different kinds of 
knockers.” 

That any mine foreman could have in a mine in his 
charge three kinds of knockers surprised me very much. 
My experience of 30 years in the coal mines, doing almost 
every class of work from trapper boy to mine foreman, 
suggests to me that few, if any, first-class, competent and 
efficient mine foremen have ever been injured by their 
men’s knocking. 

I do not wish to cast any reflection on the author of 
that article, but it is my experience that when a coal 
miner complains of his treatment by the foreman, he 
speaks from facts. The average miner has a fair knowledge 
of mining conditions, knows the wage scale and can gen- 
erally estimate the amount of his pay to a dollar. He can 
tell quickly when the foreman has a desire for him to 
make good wages and is willing to help him do this by 
supplying him with needed rails, spikes and _ props 
promptly when they are ordered, and to compensate him 
justly for dead work. 


Men Know AND APPRECIATE A GooD FoREMAN 


The foreman who does his duty by his men along this 
line will have his praises sounded right and left. But 
when one hears the actions of a foreman criticized and 
condemned by his men, he can rest assured that that 
foreman has not been playing fair and square. My ex- 
perience teaches me that few miners will waste their time 
going around the mines sowing seeds of dissatisfaction 
among their fellow workers, as claimed by our friend in 
his article. But, should a miner do this, it cannot injure 
a foreman who is square in his dealings. Clean water will 
run clear. 

Then, let me say, Throw away your hammer and get 
a horn instead. Get on the band wagon for competency 
and efficiency in coal mining. For some time past I have 
been studying the music of harmony among mine workers 
who all join in playing that stirring march, “Safety 
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First.” I have tried to play my part in that grand over- 
ture entitled, “Industrial Peace.” All mine foremen and 
superintendents are bandmasters, whose duties are to see 
that every man plays his part, keeping time in the melody. 

When the working forces in a mine are thus organized, 
no one can doubt the results. If there is any discord by 
one who is playing out of tune, he must be shown his 
mistake and correct it or be put out of the band. Under 
these conditions the world is the audience. I would style 
the competency of the foreman as a “melody in ©” and 
the efficiency of every mine worker as a “melody in HE.” 
The charms of these conditions are not wholly imaginary, 
but altogether possible where the mine foreman success- 
fully plays his part. Ropert A. MARSHALL. 

Farr, Colo. 

Seasonal Mine Explosions 


Letter No. 2—Referring to the comment on the fre- 
quency of recent mine explosions, Coal Age, Nov. 11, p. 
809, suggesting that their possible cause may be the 
“press of business,” permit me to say that the reports I 
have read of some of these explosions will not justify the 
conclusion that the men in charge of the mines were guilty 
of any neglect. 

In my opinion these men did not recognize the existence 
of certain dangerous conditions affecting the safety of 
mine operations; and they are not, in my judgment, to 
blame for this. The fault of their want of preparedness 
in this regard lies rather with the mining experts, whose 
duty it was to have exploited these conditions along the 
practical lines previously suggested. 

Investigators have failed to complete their task and 
as a result the men in charge of mining operations are 
continually exposed to conditions with which they are 
hardly familiar, and which find them unprepared. 

Allow me to remark that it is just as uncharitable to 
hold mine foremen responsible for the safety of mines, in 
regard to conditions over which they, have little control 
because of their limited knowledge of the same, as it 
would be to hold the nurse responsible for a faulty diag- 
nosis of the doctor. 

I need not here point out the particular phase of in- 
vestigation that would, I beleve, tend to elucidate our 
ideas and increase our knowledge in regard to the pre- 
vention of mine explosions. These suggestions will be 
found in Vol. 6 of Coal Ace, pp. 519 and 762. 

JOHN VERNER, 

Chariton, Lowa. Former District Mine Inspector. 


Textbooks in Examination 


Letter No. 1—There is one subject that I intended to 
mention when writing in respect to mine foremen’s ex- 
aminations, and that is the use of textbooks by candidates 
in the examination. This question has often been referred 
to in Coal Age, but it has never been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed as I think it merits. Examining boards would 
then understand what is the prevailing opinion of mining 
men on this subject. : 

A while ago I mentioned the matter to a mining man 
of my acquaintance, and he strongly condemned the sug- 
gestion, claiming that the questions involving the use of 
formulas and other constants to be found in textbooks 
should not be asked at a practical examination. I could 
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not quite agree with him in this opinion. As stated in 
my previous letter, I believe that every mine foreman 
should know something of the theory of mining, and this 
knowledge should include those simple formulas that are 
necessary for the solution of ventilation problems, as well 
as many in mine haulage, pumping and timbering. 

I think every candidate in examination should know 
something of figures, so that he can calculate the area 
of a circle from its diameter and be able to apply the 
simple formulas used in ventilation. In my opinion all 
foremen should be practical mining men, capable of in- 
structing others how to solve the different problems with 
which they will come in contact every day in the mine. 

To illustrate, let me assume that a man 35 years of 
age, a practical miner but having little education, comes 
to the conclusion that he will try for a mine foreman’s 
certificate. He realizes that he must study in his spare 
time. He works every day, perhaps digging coal, and 
comes home tired. But, being determined to get a cer- 
tificate, he starts at the beginning and studies hard, with 
the result that he is able after a while to handle the 
simple formulas found in his textbook and can work many 
problems in ventilation, haulage, pumping and timbering, 
which are the important questions in respect to the theory 
of mining. 


THe PracticaL MINING MAN IN EXAMINATION 


The time comes around for the examination and our 
friend presents himself with a number of others many of 
whom are 10 or 12 years younger and have the benefit of 
an early education. The questions are handed around 
and everything goes well for a time. The man readily 
answers everything asked on the mining law and practical 
mining, but when he comes to a question in pumping, or 
we will say ventilation, he fails to recall a certain constant; 
required or to remember just how to twist the formula 
_ ksv? 
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so as to calculate the quantity of air that will pass in a 
certain mine under a given pressure. The result is that 
he must either let these questions slip or run the chance 
of getting twisted in trying to answer them. The younger 
men, with less practical knowledge and experience, have 
no trouble with any of these questions, and their papers 
receiving a passing mark, they are granted a certificate, 
while our friend gets but 71.5 per cent. and fails in the 
examination. 

No argument is needed to prove that had this man 
been allowed to look into his textbook for a brief moment, 
as when at home he studied those questions, he would haye 
passed an A No. 1 examination. The use of the text- 
book in the examination would have placed him on an 
equal footing with those younger chaps, who, in spite of 
their certificates, are far less capable of running a mine 
than our practical friend with his limited schooling. 


STANDARD Not LOWERED By USE oF TEXTBOOKS 


It has been claimed that to introduce a textbook into 
an examination would detract from the high standard 
set by the board for the qualification of candidates. I 
cannot see, however, that this is true, since the candidate 
must still study in order to familiarize himself with con- 
stants and formulas and be able to apply them correctly. 
But there is the advantage that the hard working and 
tired practical man need not then rack his brain in the 
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attempt to memorize these formulas, which he will only 
remember for a brief time at the most. 

In closing I want to say that I am strongly in favor 
of the use of textbooks in examination, and believe that 
the examination will thus be made more practical, inas- 
much as it will then be possible to cover both the theory 
and practice of mining. I know what it is to come home 
from the mine tired and attempt, in that condition, to 
memorize the more important formulas and constants, 
only to find on going to the examination’ that the ques- 
tions asked involve the use of one or more formulas that 
IT had not committed to memory. Had textbooks been 
allowed, at that time, I would have had no difficulty in 
answering the questions. As has been claimed in Coal 
Age, candidates in examination should be placed under 
the same conditions that surround them at home or in the 
office, in order to determine their ability and knowledge 
of the theory of mining. THomMaAs HoGartTH. 

Heilwood, Penn. 
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Service and Wages 


Letter No. 2—I read with great interest the letter of 
former District Mine Inspector John Rose, Coal Age, 
Oct. 14, p. 650. Mr. Rose, discussing the effect of an in- 
creased wage on the service rendered, makes the follow- 
ing statement, “The honest employee when working for 
$3 a day will do no more or better work if paid $4 a 
day.” I believe this is a true statement and reflects the 
inclination of the average workman to render adequate 
service for the pay he receives. 

It is common, however, to hear men employed in and 
around the mines remark, “If I was getting a little more 
pay, I would do more work.” Or, “I believe I have done 
enough for the pay I am getting.” Notwithstanding these 
and similar sundry remarks that are often heard, the fact 
is very clear that an honest workman will try just as hard 
to render valuable and efficient service and perform a good 
day’s work when paid $2 a day as when he receives $3 
a day. In his estimation the question of the amount of 
pay he will receive does not determine the quantity or 
quality of the work or service to be rendered. 

When a man accepts employment at a specified rate of 
pay, he tacitly agrees to give the best service of which he 
is capable in return for the wages he expects to receive. 
The contract is made in good faith and does not permit 
an employee to argue that he would work harder or 
render better service if paid a higher wage. He is in 
duty bound to give the best service of which he is capa- 
ble, as this is the natural expectation of his employer, and 
anything less would be robbing the latter of his rights. 


THREE ESSENTIALS IN EMPLOYMENT 


In the employment and management of men, I believe 
there are a few important factors that every employee 
should be made to understand are necessary. These are: 
Honesty, sobriety and regularity. A premium should be 
placed on these essentials by every employer and employee 
alike. 

A man who is strictly honest in his dealings with his 
fellowmen will perform an honest day’s work and give 
nothing less than the best that is in him. He can be 
depended upon for a truthful statement. Nothing inter- 
feres so much with good work in a mine as untruthfulness. 
The mule driver who accepts a small bribe from one 
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miner and gives him a better turn of cars than the man 
working in an adjoining room does an irreparable injury 
to the latter when he explains to the foreman that the 
second man could not load his cars when he had them. 

Sobriety is an essential quality of every mine worker. 
Only when a man leaves drink entirely alone can he re- 
tain the full possession of his faculties and be in a posi- 
tion to protect himself and others from the dangers en- 
countered in the mine. The man who spends a portion of 
the night in carousing finds himself in no condition for 
work in the morning, and it is impossible for such a man 
to render adequate service or perform a good day’s work. 

The irregularity of an employee affects not only him- 
self but others, by. disarranging the work in the mine. 
Jf a miner is not in his place, his room is idle and no 
coal is loaded there for the day. A few idle rooms seri- 
ously reduce the output of the mine. A trackman, tim- 
berman, or other shift hand will often be away when he 
is most needed and the work in the mine is hampered 
thereby. 

Like Mr. Rose, I am not an advocate of small wages. 
Neither do I suggest the payment of higher wages as 
an incentive to more or better work. Experience teaches 
that good workmen will do the same work regardless of 
the price paid them, while an unreliable man will shirk 
his work regardless of the pay he receives. 

Under the present wage-scale system, many men are 
paid $2 a day when their work should receive a higher 
compensation. On the other hand, there are men receiv- 
ing the same wages whose labor, but for the scale price, 
would not demand more than $1 a day. For this reason, 
the best plan to pursue is to strive to eliminate, as far as 
possible, the idler. The man who aims to do no more 
work than that for which he is paid will generally be 
paid for no more than what he performs. This is an old 
maxim that was more applicable before the wage-scale 
system came into use than it is now. U.S. WILson. 

Briceville, Tenn. 





Letter No. 3—An interesting phase of this subject is 
suggested by the reference to the socialistic principle, 
“Equal wage for equal work,” made by John Rose, in 
his letter, Coal Age, Oct. 14, p. 650. Mr. Rose remarks, 
very truly, that if this and similar precepts were to be 
adopted, “there would have to be some considerable read- 
justment, not only of the wages paid to the men, but 
likewise of the salaries paid to the officials.” In my 
opinion the readjustment he mentions would nowhere 
be greater than with the office staff and salaried officials. 
It may be a delicate question, but when the equal rights 
of men are considered it is one that needs a thorough 
overhauling, such as I hope it will receive in this discus- 
sion in Coal Age. 

In respect to the equality of compensation for labor, 
there is no comparison possible between the ordinary coal 
miner and other mine workers and the office force em- 
ployed to keep the accounts of the work performed and 
the supplies needed in the mine. Almost without excep- 
tion the office force of a large colliery is ridiculously 
small. The work required to make up each pay is a night- 
mare to these men, who must often work till midnight 
and be at the desk again at 7 o’clock the next morning, 
while no extra allowance is made for overtime. The 
mine worker enters the mine at 6 o’clock and goes home 
again about 3 or 4 o’clock, while the office man works 
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from whistle to whistle, and is fortunate if he does not 
have to return to his desk after supper to keep up with 
his work. 

In this regard coal mining is no exception, as the 
same conditions prevail in almost every industry. It will 
occasion no surprise when one learns that the pay for 
this overwork is small, while at the same time most of 
the office clerks are referred to as being “indispensable.” 
The recent investigations of the English tribunals charged 
with the task of settling the appeals against the liability 
of men to join the English Army, have brought to light 
more than one interesting incident which illustrates the 
contemptible attitude of many employers toward these 
overworked and underpaid employees. 


“TNDISPENSABLE” EMPLOYEES OFTEN UNDERPAID 


In one instance, recently, a member of an English firm 
appeared before the local tribunal, for the purpose of 
registering his appeal against the taking of his chief 
clerk from him for service in the army. The appeal 
stated that this clerk “was indispensable to the busi- 
ness, which would be seriously handicapped without him.” 
It was further explained that, “as secretary to the com- 
pany, he handled funds amounting to more than $250,- 
000 a year.” When considering this appeal the court 
asked the pertinent question as to what amount was paid 
the man for his services, and the response came that he 
was paid at the rate of 35s. a week, or, approximately, 
$443 per year—and this to an “indispensable” employee! 
A number of similar cases developed at the same time, so 
much so that the local papers were moved to make some 
sarcastic comments on the justice of the pay this class 
of labor received. 

When I began my colliery work, I used often to assist 
the clerks in the office at night and, I can say, their 
wages ranged from $250 to $300 a year. At the same 
time, they were handling the accounts of many miners 
and underground toilers who were making $3.50 a day, 
while contract ‘workers frequently made double this 
amount. As a result, most of the clerks gravitated into 
the mine. 


Overwork Not UNcomMMON IN MINE OFFICE 


While it may be claimed that these are extreme cases, I 
have found that they are by no means uncommon. No 
one will attempt to say that these office workers are paid 
for their work on an equal basis with the toilers under- 
ground, even allowing that there are risks and dangers in- 
curred in the latter case that demand a higher wage scale 
for the worker. 

There would appear to be more equity possible in the 
application of the slogan “equal wage for equal work” 
to workers in the mine than to the force employed in the 
office, for the reason that the former can organize to pro- 
tect their rights, while the organization of office clerks 
is practically out of the question, owing largely to their 
generally higher education, which operates as a draw- 
back to the use of such measures. The average miner, 
however, is not troubled with any such scruples. It is 
to be hoped that such a state of affairs will appeal to mine 
managements in a manner that they will come to recog- 
nize the faithful and prolonged service of this class of 
their employees and endeavor to alleviate their condition 
whenever the work overwhelms the worker. d2,.Ds 

Sydney, N. S. 
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Certification of Mime Foremen 


Letter No. 11—I am a strong advocate of continuing 
the examination of candidates for mine foremanship along 
the old lines, in respect to the kind of questions asked. 
Having passed two examinations for first-class certifi- 
cates in Canada and two in the United States, I feel 
that there is no part of the examination that is indis- 
pensable to determining a successful mine foreman. In 
the provinces of British Columbia and Alberta, Canada, 
the examination for mine manager (mine foreman) coy- 
ers the subjects of the Coal Mines’? Act, mine gases, ven- 
tilation, practical work, mine machinery, surveying and 
leveling. When a candidate is able to answer questions 
in these general subjects he will have something, in ad- 
dition to his practical experience, on which he can rely 
and which will give him a feeling of security and con- 
fidence in his work. 

The more theory that is required in the examination 
of candidates for mine-foremen and fireboss certificates, 
the better will the successful candidate be prepared to 
meet the problems that arise in the mine. Neither a mine 
foreman nor a fireboss can know too much of the chem- 
istry of mine gases and the laws governing the flow of 
air through mine airways. The knowledge will enable 
him to plan and carry out his work successfully. 


Mine Foreman Must Contrnur To StTuDY 


The foreman who consigns his books to the shelf the 
moment he has passed the examination will never make 
much advancement. It is necessary today that mine fore- 
men continue to study. I believe in periodical exam- 
inations for all mine officials, at least, till they reach the 
age of 55 years, when they might be exempt. Such a 
system of periodic examination would keep men studying 
and prevent them from laying aside their books when they 
have obtained their certificates. 

All certificates, in my opinion, should be subject to 
cancellation should it be shown that its possessor has not 
kept up to the required mark of efficiency. This would 
also have the effect to keep men studying and reading 
to improve themselves. Every mine foreman should have 
an ambition to qualify himself for a higher position. He 
should aim to become a superintendent or even general 
manager. When a man’s ambition ends in securing a 
mine foreman’s position it is safe to say that he will not 
make a very zealous and efficient foreman. It is im- 
possible for a truly efficient man to stand still and: cease 
to strive for something higher. 

In my opinion it is not too much to require that can- 
didates shall have had at least two years’ experience in 
the actual work of mining coal at the face, before they 
are eligible to take the examination. Also, men. should 
be required to have had at least five years’ experience un- 
derground before being permitted to assume charge of a 
dusty and gaseous mine. 

I was much interested in the suggestion of a prac- 
tical examination of candidates similar to that conducted 
in the Bruceton mine by the examining board of the 17th 
Bituminous District of Pennsylvania, described in Coal 
Age, Sept. 16, p. 461. While I am unable, at the pres- 
ent time, to suggest a way in which such an examination 
could be conducted by examining boards in other dis- 
tricts, the suggestion appeals to me as a practical one 
and worthy of the most careful consideration. 

South Bethlehem, Penn. J. W. PowsEtt. 
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Draining Shafts by Boreholes 


Letter No. 1—Reading the interesting article by E. B. 
Wilson, Coal Age, Sept. 23, p. 493, in which he describes 
what was probably the first large drillhole sunk in the 
anthracite field of Pennsylvania, has suggested to my 
mind the possibility of draining a shaft during the period 
of sinking by means of a borehole sunk a few feet outside 
of the shaft excavation. In my opinion such an expedient 
might prove of great advantage in keeping a shaft clear 
of the sinking pumps that would otherwise be required, 
and avoid the annoyance of the exhaust when these pumps 
are operated by steam. 

The borehole should be sunk to the full depth of the 
finished shaft and should be of sufficient size to permit a 
deep-well pump to be lowered into the hole. Then, by 
means of horizontal driftholes connecting the bottom of 
the excavation with this borehole, the water made in the 
shaft would drain into the hole, from which it would be 
pumped to the surface. This would keep the shaft prac- 
tically dry during the entire period of sinking, and the 
expense of the short driftholes, which it would be neces- 
sary to bore from time to time, would be small indeed. 

In addition to this suggestion I want to ask if it would 
not be well, also, to sink a drillhole in each of the four 
corners of a shaft before starting the excavation. Would 
not this method assist in keeping the alignment of the 
shaft true? This idea occurred to me when in charge of 
the sinking of two shafts in Texas, but I have never seen 
or heard of its having been tried. The drilling could 
generally be done for about 40c. a foot. I would like 
to hear from others on each of these propositions. 

Briceville, Tenn. W. M. SHUTT. 


Merit vs. Favoritism in Gaining 
Promotion in Mining 


Letter No. 7—This is a many-sided question, and better 
results will be obtained in its discussion by viewing it from 
different standpoints. “Pennsylvania Reader,” Coal Age, 
June 3, p. 954, appears considerably wrought up by what 
he criticizes as a “lack of policy,” when a company seeks 
outside men to fill vacancies in higher positions and ig- 
nores the length of service of its own employees. This 
is looking at one side of the question only. 

What might appear to be a disregard of the claims of 
employees proves to be only a judicious business act on the 
part of a wise management, when viewed from that stand- 
point. To illustrate this: Let us assume an extensive 
mining operation that employs a large number of men, 
many of whom have been with the company a number of 
years. 

The management find to their dismay that certain new 
methods are being adopted in competitive districts which 
enable the coal to. be mined at a greatly reduced cost. In 
order to meet the close competition in the market, they 
realize that their system of mining must be altered to 
meet these conditions. A careful study of the situation 
shows that their own men have long been trained by the 
same leaders, and naturally think alike and see and do 
things alike—all traveling in the same old rut. 

To overcome this impediment, it is decided to go outside 
and bring in a man of new ideas—one who is familiar with 
the new methods and can place the mine on a more even 
basis with their competitors. A wholly unprejudiced judg- 
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ment will not call this action on the part of the company 
a disregard of their own employees. It is, in truth, a 
high regard of their welfare in recognizing what is needed 
to make the mine a paying proposition. 

The mere fact that a man has been long in the service 
of a company is not of itself sufficient ground for his pro- 
motion. Indeed, it may be good reason for retaining the 
man in his present position, where he may have developed 
a high degree of efficiency through long familiarity with 
the duties of his position. A man who is a success in 
one capacity may prove a complete failure in another. 
Here again a wise management must decide what is for the 
best interests of all. 

For the sake of illustration, suppose several miners have 
been in the employ of a company for a number of years 
and have proved to be good miners. A more recent em- 
ployee has not only proved to be a good miner, but has 
shown that he has certain qualifications that the other 
men do not possess. More than once, as opportunity of- 
fered, he has shown a wise judgment and an ability to 
plan his work. It is clear that he is a leader among 
his fellows and these qualities, it must be conceded, fit 
him for the position of mine foreman in preference to em- 
ployees of longer service who desire the promotion but 
have not the same fitness. The advancement of such a 
man is a recognition of his merit and cannot be consid- 
ered as “favoritism” on the part of the management. 


PROMOTION GAINED BY CONTINUED EFFORT 


In this connection, permit me to add that places of trust 
and responsibility are not attained without exertion. As- 
piring young men should be taught that the first requisite 
is to fit themselves by study and training for the positions 
they desire. There is no short cut to education. Knowl- 
edge is gained by hard study, and experience by hours ot 
toil. The capability of men to get results is the chief fac- 
tor in promotion, and length of service decides only when 
other things are equal. 

As suggested by Ostel Bullock, in his letter, Sept. 9, p. 
437, some men want everything and are always dissatis- 
fied. “If they had the world, they would want the sun, 
moon and stars also.” There are some men who are always 
envious of another’s ability and success, while they make 
little effort to equip themselves for like success. When 
these see a fellow worker promoted, they are quick to cry 
“preferment” and “favoritism.” 

In closing, I want to denounce the tendency of many 
parents to seek other employment for their sons than that 
which has been the means of their own livelihood. Every 
candid mind will agree that it is a mistake to choose 
preferment to a high position, for which the aspirant has 
not prepared himself by study, toil and training. I regret 
to say that the tendency of many young men today is to 
pass by the hard-training grounds that alone can fit them 
for the greatest usefulness and highest success in life. 

However, I do not want to be understood as holding the 
opinion that there is no favoritism shown in mining pro- 
motions. I am sorry to admit that too often this is the 
case. Nevertheless, I do believe that the charge of 
favoritism is often made where the promotion was simply 
due to the exercise of a wise judgment and a comprehen- 
sive grasp of the existing conditions, together with a pene- 
trating insight and knowledge of human nature. 

JOHN ROSE, 


Dayton, Tenn. Former District Mine Inspector. 
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Water-Gage Readings in Fan 
Ventilation 
(Concluded from last issue) 

Replying further to the question regarding the pressure 
or water gage that a centrifugal fan will develop, asked 
by a correspondent in our last issue, we repeat that it is 
the resisting power of the mine, or “mine potential,” that 
determines the actual pressure or water gage in fan venti- 
lation. Whatever the dimensions or speed of a fan, it can- 
not produce a greater water gage than what is determined 
by the resisting power of the mine or airway on which it 
operates. 

This statement becomes clearer when we remember that 
- the power on the air (ft.-lb. per min.) in the fan drift, 
which is a certain fraction of the power applied to the 
fan shaft dependent on the efficiency of the ventilator, is 
expressed by the product of the unit pressure (lb. per 
sq.ft.) and the quantity of air circulated (cu.ft. per min.), 
as expressed by the formula 

Lye) 

The power producing a circulation is therefore the de- 
termining factor, while both pressure and quantity are 
resultant factors, and these latter vary inversely as each 
other, for a constant power on the air. That is to say, 
the power remaining constant, the pressure increases as 
the quantity of air in circulation decreases, and vice 
versa. “Thus, for a constant power on the air, a mine re- 
sistance that will reduce the quantity one-half will double 
the pressure. Or, a less resistance that will permit twice 
the quantity of air to pass can produce but one-half the 
pressure. It is therefore quite clear that, for any given 
power producing circulation, the pressure or water gage is 
dependent on the quantity of air in circulation. 

But, again, for a constant power on the air (uw); the 
quantity (Q) in circulation is determined by the resisting 
power of the mine, which is expressed by relation of the 
sectional area (a) of the airway to its rubbing surface 
(s), or the area of passage in a mine to the total rubbing 
surface of the mine airways, as shown by the formula, 

ksQ3 
u = —— 
as 

Then, since when the power is constant both wu and k 
are constant, it is evident that 


: : a 
Q varies as =- 
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Hence, the resisting power of an airway, or its potential 
factor, is expressed by the ratio of the sectional area to 
the cube root of the rubbing surface. This potential fac- 
tor must always be taken into consideration when calcu- 
lating the pressure or water gage that a given fan will 
produce at a given speed. 

In answer to the question as to whether the location of 
the water gage should be stated, telling where the reading 
was taken, we would say that, in deep shafts or shafts 
having a restricted area, it is important to consider the 
shaft resistance; but, in general, the reading taken at the 


shaft bottom, between the main intake and return airways, 
will differ from that taken on the fan drift by an inappre- 
ciable amount, provided the cages or other obstructions do 
not seriously interfere with the passage of the air cur- 
rent. While the gage reading at the shaft bottom repre- 
sents the mine resistance only, that taken on the fan drift 
includes the shaft resistances, both downeast and upcast. 
In the estimation of ventilating power it is always safer 
to take the water-gage reading on the fan drift. 

From what has been stated thus far, it should be evi- 
dent that the claim that “the same speed of the fan will 
produce the same water gage whether the air is passing 
through the mine or is short-circuited at the foot of the 
shaft” is incorrect and cannot be proved in mine practice. 
As a fact, the short-circuiting of the air at the bottom of 
the shaft cuts out the mine resistance and, assuming a 
constant power on the air, the quantity passing through 
the fan is greatly increased, which increases the resistance 
within the fan itself and the power absorbed by that resist- 
ance. ‘The result is that there is a heavier load thrown on 
the fan despite the fall in pressure, and the fan will 
naturally run slower under these conditions. It is a com- 
mon mistake to assume that when the air is thus short- 
circuited at the shaft bottom the fan will increase its speed 
under the same power applied to the fan shaft, but this is 
not the case. 

The suggested lengthening of the airways, in the devel- 
opment of a mine, increases its resisting power, with the 
result that a less quantity of air is circulated under a 
greater pressure or water gage. Therefore, in order to 
maintain the same circulation under these conditions, it is 
necessary to speed up the fan, which will require an in- 
crease of the power applied to the fan shaft. In other 
words, to maintain the same circulation of air against 
the increased pressure or water gage requires an increased 
power. 

Yes, it is possible “to increase the distance the air 
must travel so as to [practically] absorb the pressure cre- 
ated by the fan.” Such a condition would represent a 
high “pressure and a correspondingly small quantity of 
air passing. The increase of water gage would be shown 
on the fan drift, whether the fan is blowing or exhaust- 
ing. The water gage on the fan drift indicates the pres- 
sure producing the circulation and not, as suggested by 
the inquiry, the pressure on the intake when the fan is 
exhausting. The latter pressure would, of course, be 
decreased when the length of the airways is increased. 

Finally, considering “a governed fan running at a con- 
stant speed,” as suggested in the inquiry, the effect of 
increasing the length of air travel in the mine to a prac- 
tical limit would be to stifle the fan, thereby causing nearly 
a static gage approaching that which would be produced 
by closing the fan drift to the passage of air. The 
static gage of a fan can be estimated approximately by 
multiplying the working gage by the ratio of the force of 
gravity expressed in feet per second, to the velocity of the 
fan drift under working conditions, also expressed in feet 
per second. 
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Alabama Mining Examination, 
First-Class, July 24-27, 19106 
(Selected Questions) 


Ques.—Give the names of and describe the kinds of 
power used to produce the different kinds of ventilation. 

Ans.—The several kinds of mine ventilation, in re- 
spect to the power producing the circulation, are: Natural, 
furnace and mechanical ventilation. Natural ventilation 
may be produced by the pressure of surface winds directed 
into the mine by means of a cowl. Or, under favorable 
conditions allowing of the natural drainage of the mine, 
a current of air can be produced by means of water falling 
in a shaft. The more common form of natural ventila- 
tion, however, is that which is caused by the natural heat 
of the mine causing an air column in the shaft. The 
relative temperatures of the mine air and the outside 
atmosphere determine the direction of the air current 
in the mine. 

Furnace ventilation is produced by the artificial heat 
imparted to the air in the furnace shaft by the coal burned 
in the furnace near the foot of the shaft. The furnace 
shaft is always the upcast, owing to its higher tempera- 
ture. 

Mechanical ventilation is produced by mechanical 
means, the most common method employed being the fan, 
of which there are two general types—the disk fan and 
the centrifugal fan. In the use of the disk fan, which con- 
sists of a number of vanes mounted on arms radiating 
from a central shaft, the air is propelled forward by the 
revolving vanes. In the centrifugal fan the air enters the 
fan at its central orifice and is forced out at its circum- 
ference by the centrifugal force developed by the revo- 
lution of the blades. 

Ques.—Describe each kind of ventilation named in 
the answer to the previous question. 

Ans.—There are two general systems embraced in 
natural, furnace and fan ventilation; namely, the blow- 
ing and the exhaust systems of ventilation. In the blow- 
ing system the mine is always ventilated under a pressure 
above that of the atmosphere. The air current, here, 
passes from the ventilator creating the pressure, through 
the mine airways, to the other opening where it is dis- 
charged into the atmosphere. 

In the exhaust system of ventilation the mine is ventil- 
ated under a pressure below that of the atmosphere. In 
this case the ventilator, whatever form is employed, pro- 
duces a depression in the fan drift, and the atmospheric 
pressure forces the outside air into the mine by reason of 
the lower mine pressure. The direction of the current 
in the latter of these two cases is the reverse of that in 
the former. 

Ques.—Describe the continuous-current system of 
ventilation. 

Ans.—A continuous current is that in which the air 
follows one continuous course throughout the entire mine, 
which is thus ventilated by a single current only. 
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Ques.—Describe the split-current system of ventilation. 

Ans.—In this system of ventilation the air is divided 
into two or more separate splits or currents. This divi- 
sion may take place at or near the bottom of the shaft 
or at any point in the main intake airway or in the mine. 
From such point of division each split of air pursues its 
own course through the mine, until they again unite at 
some point in the main return airway. 

Ques.—What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
the continuous-current system ? 

Ans.—Practically, the only advantage in ventilating a 
mine by a single current of air is that it avoids the neces- 
sity of constructing air crossings—either undercasts or 
overcasts—which are always required where the air is 
split into separate currents. 

One of the chief disadvantages of a continuous current 
is that it necessitates the erection of doors on the main 
haulage roads, in order to deflect the current into the 
cross-entries. In this system, also, the return air from 
one district or section of the mine passes directly into 
another district, and from that to another, and so on 
throughout the mine. The last districts are thus ventil- 
ated with very impure air. If gas is generated in one 
district it is carried through all the other districts on its 
way out of the mine, greatly increasing the danger of 
ignition and explosion. Finally, a high pressure or water 
gage is required to supply an adequate amount of air cir- 
culated in a single current throughout the mine. A high 
water gage means a greater consumption of power for the 
same quantity of air circulated. 

Ques.—What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
the split-current system ? 

Ans.—Practically, the only disadvantage of splitting 
the air current passing in a mine is the necessity of build- 
ing air bridges, which are generally required for each 
separate air split. 

The advantages of this system of ventilation are: The 
avoidance of doors on the main roads; the supplying of 
fresh air to each section of the mine; any gas generated 
in one section or district is carried directly into the main 
return by which it passes out of the mine without contam- 
inating the air in the other districts; there is less danger 
of ignition of gas and explosions; and, finally, a larger 
quantity of air can be circulated by the same power, or 
less power is required to produce a given circulation in 
the mine when the air is divided into two or more splits. 

Ques.—lIf the volume of gas in a return air current of 
20,000 cu.ft. per min. is 3 per cent. how many cubic feet 
of marsh gas does this current contain ? 

Ans.—The volume of gas in this current is 

20,000 K 0.03 = 600 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—Do you prefer the continuous or the split- 
current system, and why? 

Ans.—The split system is always to be preferred in 
mine ventilation, for the reasons mentioned in the answers 
to the two preceding questions. The operation of the mine 
is rendered more healthful and safe, and the cost of 
ventilation reduced by splitting the air current. 
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Washington, D. C. 


During the past week the National Association 
of Railway Commissioners, holding ther 29th 
annual convention, took formal cognizance of the 
car shortage and the resultant curtailment of 
coal shipments. The association authorized the 
appointment of a special committee to work out 
a solution of the present difficulty and to appeal 
to Congress for additional legislation whereby 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will be 
clothed with ample authority to prevent the 
occurrence of such a situation again. 

The National Association of Railway Commis- 
sioners is composed of the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the members of 
all state boards or commissions which are dele- 
gated the authority to regulate carriers within the 
various states. The association had not organ- 
ized any special committee to take up the car- 
shortage situation, but in view of the evident 
erisis in this matter a number of its important 
members met informally at a local hotel during 
recesses of the convention and appointed Frank 
H. Funk, of Illinois, their spokesman. Mr. Funk 
presented the mattcr to the convention before it 
adjourned on Friday. 

It is not anticipated here that this will be the 
last of the matter, inasmuch as a larger part of 
the state commissioners intend to remain in 
Washington for a week or more to present their 
views to Congress regarding legislation. The 
railroad problem is one of the most pressing 
domestic problems before the Wilson administra- 
tion and there is a determined agitation on foot 
to have the matter brought to a conclusion this 
winter. 

The resolution 
as follows: : 

“Whereas, There now prevails throughout the 
United States a shortage of cars, unprecedented 
in proportions and stupendous in its possibilities 
of damage to the industries of the country; and 
while this stringency in transportation facilities is 
general over the country, it is particularly acute 
in the Central and Western States; to such an 
extent has the shortage developed that business 
in many lines is paralyzed and people in many 
states are menaced by a famine in fuel and food- 
stuffs ; hundreds of thousands of bushels of grain 
in Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska and other states have 
been hauled to railway stations and dumped upon 
the ground for want of cars to move it to mar- 
ket; millions of dollars represented by. this un- 
marketable product of the farms is jeopardized 
and the commercial equilibrium of the territory 
affected is imperiled; mines in Colorado and other 
states have been forced to suspend operations 
and industries dependent upon their product for 
fuel have been compelled to shut down or to 
seriously curtail their operations; perishable 
fruits and vegetables are being held in Western 
States with a prospect of partial and possible 
total loss; and 

“Whereas, It appears from statistics recently 
made public by the American Railway Associa- 
tion that there were, for the 24-hr. period ending 
Nov. 1, 1916, 108,010 fewer cars in the United 
States than were required to transport shipments 
offered; and 

“Whereas, It appears that the situation has 
reached such proportions that it has gotten 
beyond the control of the carriers themselves, as 
is evidenced by the recent action of the American 
Railway Association in naming a committee to 
confer with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the purpose of devising ways and means for 
enforcing the rules of the association regarding 
the return of foreign cars to their owners; and 

“Whereas, The misuse and retention of cars by 
certain carriers has disturbed the transportation 
equilibrium in the country; and 

“Whereas, Under the act to regulate commerce 
as now in force, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission appears to lack the necessary authority, 
except after hearing and consequent delay, to 
make rules and issue orders governing the proper 
return of equipment to the lines owning or leasing 
the same; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That a committee on car service and 
demurrage, consisting of seven members with full 
power to represent this association, be appointed 
by the president to confer with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for the purpose of securing 
such immediate relief as is possible in this 
emergency ; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the said committee on car 
service and demurrage be instructed to present 
these resolutions to the Congress of the United 
States and to urge upon that body the adoption 
of an amendment to the act to regulate commerce 
which will confer upon the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority to establish rules and reg- 
ulations with respect to exchange, interchange and 
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return of equipment between the various railroads 
operating in the United States; and be it further 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this asso- 
ciation that one of the principal reasons for the 
car shortage in many sections of this country is 
failure of certain of the carriers to promptly re- 
turn the equipment which has been unloaded at 
points on their lines to the road owning the same ; 
and further that this inconvenience and financial 
loss now being suffered by many of the shippers 
would be materially reduced if all the carriers 
would immediately proceed to return the cars 
they are now using to the roads owning the same; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this associa- 
tion that the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
its consideration of the application of the carriers 
for an increased charge for demurrage, compare 
the relief to be gained thereby with the addi- 
tional relief that might be afforded by a material 
increase in the per diem car rental charge as- 
sessed by the carriers in their intercharge agree- 
ments.” 


Government May Refuse Minimum Price 


A decision was rendered recently by the Court 
of Appeals of the District of Columbia holding 
that the Department of the Interior has authority 
to appraise coal lands in any section of the 
United States and that the Government is not 
compelled to sell coal land at the minimum price 
of from $10 to $20 an acre, as fixed by law. This 
decision is expected to result in a saving of more 
than $500,000,000 to the Government. The deci- 
sion was handed down by Justice Joshiah A. Van 
Orsdel, in upholding a like decision rendered in 
the District Supreme Court. 

The action was brought orignally by Fred W. 
Handel and Mae Handel, of Montana, in a man- 
damus action to compel Secretary Lane, of the 
Interior Department, to accept the minimum figure 
for land in Montana appraised by Government 
appraisers at from $72 to $80 an acre. The 
plaintiffs asserted that they took possession of the 
land in 1907, when it was still unreserved, unsur- 
veyed and unclassified. The land was surveyed 
in June, 1909, and was appraised at the higher 
values in 1910. 

The Handels shortly afterward made applica- 
tion to purchase the land and paid the Land 
Office $20 an acre. The Secretary of the Interior, 
however, refused the application. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The 8-hr. day is the absolute limit for hoisting 
engineers at anthracite coal mines who are ever 
called upon to hoist or lower men and boys em- 
ployed in the mine. ‘This construction of the 
act of Apr. 29, 1911, has 
chief of the Department of Mines, James E. Rod- 
erick, by Deputy Attorney General William M. 
Hargest. 

Section 1 of the act of 1911 reads as follows: 
“That on and after the passage of this act, no 
person engaged as hoisting engineer at or about 
the anthracite coal mines of this commonwealth, 
part of whose duties it is to lower men and boys 
into, and hoist them and coal from, the said 
mines, shall be engaged for a longer period than 
8 hr. out of each day of 24 hr. 

“Tt is not necessary that the engineer handle 
men and boys each day in order to get the 8-hr. 
day. The safety of the employees ascending or 
descending in the cage is the first consideration ; 
the engineer must be in fit shape to handle them. 

“It would do violence to the intention of the 
law,’”’ rules Mr, Hargest, ‘‘to say that an engineer 
who was engaged in hoisting coal only might 
work 15 hr. ; but if he were engaged the next day 
in lowering men and boys, and also hoisting them 
and coal, he could then only work 8 hr. The 
15-hr. service on the previous day might entirely 
unfit him to perform the 8-hr. service in a way 
to protect the persons and the property which he 
was required to lower or hoist.” 

If the hoisting .engineer’s work is limited to 
handling coal, and he never handles men and 
boys, “the statute is not violated, if he remains 
at work longer than 8 hr.” 


The 1915 Tax Is a Dead Letter 


Discussion among state officials interested in 
increasing the revenues of Pennsylvania so that 
it can never happen again that the school pay- 
ments must be delayed because of a shortage of 
state treasury funds, has brought out the fact 
apparently that no coal tax is to be collected 
under the 1915 act. So far as action on the part 
of the state is concerned the 1915 act is as dead 
a letter as the anthracite coal tax law of 1913, 
which was declared unconstitutional by the Su- 
preme Court. 

A state commission appointed by Governor 
Brumbaugh a few months ago is now at work 
trying to solve the question of what shall be 
done with the money collected. Auditor General 
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Powell, unwilling to run risks, had escheats filed 
so that if the money is not returned to the con- 
sumers the state will get it, if possible. js 

The 1915 anthracite tax law was so framed, it 
was thought, that the faulty features of the prior 
law would not invalidate it. It provides the same 
rate of tax, and under its provisions the coal 
companies should have started filing their reports 
with the auditor general with the beginning of 
the present year. Atttorney General Brown, how- 
ever, when the time for filing of the reports ar- 
rived, notified the auditor general that he would 
advise him regarding the matter. This advice, it 
is said, has not yet been -given. No reports have 
been filed and no attempt has been made to col- 
lect any of the tax. 

While the state officials interested will not say 
the 1915 act is as defective constituionally as is 
the act of 1913, it is generally believed by lawyers 
that the newer act is no better from a legal 
standpoint than the 1913 act. So far, the coal 
companies have not attacked the law, and it is 
emg in some quarters that they will not 

0 so. 

Some of the officials at the capitol, who do not 
care to be quoted, as their opinion on the matter 
will probably be asked by the governor, are of the 
belief that there never will be any state tax col- 
lected on anthracite in Pennsylvania until there 
is a general law relating to bituminous coal, oil 
and natural gas. Efforts to put through such a 
measure have been under way ever since Goy- 
ernor Tener’s tax commission made numerous 
recommendations four years ago on means of 
increasing the revenues. This state, Ohio and 
West Virginia have never been able to come to 
an understanding regarding a tax on soft coal, 
oil and gas. For this reason it has been deemed 
not advisable to tax natural resources of western 
Pennsylvania which are found also in adjoining 
states. 

One way out of this, though, is suggested by a 
state official here. He believes that the general 
tax Iaw could be passed with a provision made 
for an exemption for soft coal, gas and oil until 
Ohio and West Virginia decide upon a law plac- 
ing a similar tax on these commodities. 


Freight Rate Reduction To Be Settled 


One of the big obstacles which has held up 
for two years the order of the Pennsylvania Pub- 
lic Service Commission decreasing freight rates on 
anthracite coal to Philadelphia by 40c. a ton has 
at last been removed. After more than a year of 
delay, due to lost exhibits, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. has finally printed the record of the 
hearing in the case, which started in Philadel- 
phia three years ago and continued at intervals 
for nearly a year. 

Advance copies of the record are now in the 
hands of William N. Trinkle, recently retained by 
Attorney General Francis Shunk Brown to push 
the case to final hearing before the Dauphin 
County Court in this city. Mr. Trinkle expects to 
be ready to report to the attorney general and 
to argue against the appeal of the railroads with- 
in 30 days. 

The attack on hard coal rates was started 

before the old state railroad commission, which 
had power only to recommend any changes in 
rates or other matters shown to be necessary in 
its hearings. Just before the conclusion of the 
fight the railroad commission was displaced, un- 
der the act of the assembly, by the present Public 
Service Commission, with authority to order de- 
crease in rates shown to be excessive or discrim- 
inatory. 
_ The present commission handed down its opin- 
ion in December, 1914, and with it an order cut- 
ting the rates from the three Pennsylvania 
anthracite fields to Philadelphia by 40c. a ton. 
Appeal to the Dauphin County Court was taken in 
January of 1915 by the railroads. 

A bond of $800,000 was provided by the rail- 
roads, and since that time no action was taken 
until about a month ago, when Attorney General 
Brown intervened. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Hazleton—Miners in the Lehigh region assert 
they have solved the high-cost-of-living problem 
through their decision to go back to gardening 
and keeping cows and pigs. There is plenty of 
spare land in colliery villages, and some men have 
already obtained two acres each which they will 
fence this fall and till next spring. They will 
put up barns for their cows. Potatoes, corn, 
cabbage, beets and other edibles will be raised and 
the cattle will browse on the brush. The 8-hr. 
day gives them much more daylight freedom and 


they declare the back-to-the-soil move is one. 


which will work out successfully. 


Shenandoah—Six collieries operated by the 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. in this 
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vicinity were recently compelled to close down onsmother or flood the fire before another attempt 


account of a shortage of cars. Several thousand 
miners were rendered idle by the shut-down. 


Bituminous 


Holsopple—Several men interested in the Victor 
Coal Co., of Holsopple, have purchased the Rouda- 
bush mine and organized a new company known as 
the Benson Coal Co. This is capitalized at 
$10,000. The Roudabush mine is near the open- 
ing of the Victor Coal Co., and the coal will be 
handled over the tipple of the Victor plant. Here- 
tofore the Roudabush mine produced custom coal 
only, but the new company intends shipping the 
product. 

Windber—The sum of $500 in prizes for best 
appearing and best kept properties was distributed 
a few days ago by the Berwind-White Coal Mining 
Co. among its employees. 


Johnstown—Mines in Cambria, Blair and Clear- 
field counties have been put out of commission at 
various times recently by interruptions in the 
current of the Penn Central Light and Power Co., 
due to accidents at the power plant. The com- 
pany, however, is installing a new 4,000 kw. gen- 
erator at the Warrior Mark plant and will double 
the capacity of the Williamsburg plant, so that 
these delays will be eliminated. 

The old Llewellyn mine, in the courts for sev- 
eral years and recently acquired by R. J. Wentz, 
formerly of MHolsopple, Somerset County, will 
begin shipping coal within a few days. 

With only the output of a little more than six 
weeks to be added to the total, local mining men 
are predicting that the tonnage in the sixth 
bituminous district will be almost two million 
tons less than last year. It is also expected that 
the 24th district will fall short of last year’s 
record. 

Indiana—The Penn Mary Coal Co. has leased a 
tract of 200 acres of coal to B. R. Williams and 
H. S. Griffith, near Pine Flats, Indiana County. 
_ The tipple is completed and the railroad siding on 
the Cambria & Indiana R.R. almost ready. Ship- 
ping of coal will begin in a week or two. 


Greensburg—While searching for a man_be- 
lieved to have been lost in a mine of the Jamison 
Coal and Coke Co., William Kirkley, aged 31, a 
mine foreman, was overcome by gas and was 
dead when rescuers found him on Nov. 15. The 
man had been sent into the mine to make some 
repairs, and when he failed to return Kirkley 
went to find him. When Kirkley failed to return, 
a rescue party entered and found the foreman’s 
body in an abandoned working which had become 
gaseous. An investigation showed that the man 
the foreman had attempted to save left the mine 
before Kirkley entered. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Coal carriers operating in West Vir- 
ginia have notified coal operators that coal for 
shipment to Lake ports can be loaded until Nov. 
28, in view of the extension of time to Dec. 8 for 
the delivery of coal cargoes at lower Lake ports. 
It is estimated that Lake shipments are about 
20 per cent. behind, and the business will be 
rushed during the brief remaining period. 


Triadelphia—The work of sinking a cqal shaft 
by the Pittsburgh Consolidated Coal Co. has been 
started, and this work will be pushed to comple- 
tion. A large number of new houses are to be 
erected in the various vacant strips of property 
in the town, and will be of modern pattern. The 
work of building these houses will also be started 
in the near future. The mine will be operated 
jointly with that at Elm Grove, and approximately 
500 miners will be employed as soon as the mine 
is ready for operation. 


Pemberton—The Leckie-Fire Creek Coal Co. and 
the Douglas Coal Co. located on the head waters 
of Piney Creek, 6 mi. from Pemberton, will begin 
shipping coal in the near future. These opera- 
tions are among the best equipped in this section 

f the coal field. 


Wellsburg—On account of the shortage of rail- 
road ears, the West Virginia-Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
has made’ arrangements to load coal on the Ohio 
River at the La Belle mine. To accomplish this 
the construction of an incline to convey the coal 
to the boats on the river from the tipple has been 
begun. After these improvements have been made, 
the mine will be enabled to renew operations on a 
full-time basis. 


Dry Branch—Fire in the mine of the Dry Branch 
Coal Co. recently assumed dangerous proportions. 
The blaze was not considered serious at first but 
an effort made to smother it failed and it spread 
to various rooms. All available help in the com- 
munity was then summoned to assist in fighting 
the fire. 

Baxter—Following a recent directors’ meeting 
in Baltimore, the Monongahela Valley Traction 
Co. commenced the operation of the Stafford Coal 
Co. mine at this place. The stock of the coal com- 
pany has been purchased, and the action of the 
board of directors in Baltimore was the consum- 
mation of the deal. 


Fairmont—The recovery of the bodies of the 
three men killed in the Jamison mine No. 7 has 
been temporarily abandoned by the officials fon- 
lowing the two recent explosions which almost 
completely wrecked the plant. It has been decided 
to seal up the openings to the shaft, and try to 


is made to enter the workings. 


Clarksburg—The car supply on the Baltimore & 
Ohio R.R. has begun showing signs of improve- 
ment since Western lines have begun returning its 
equipment. 


Slab Fork—The Slab Fork Coal Co. will shortly 
erect a clubhouse, amusement hall, etc., for the 
use of its employees. This building will be 
equipped with baths, reading rooms, ete. 


Clay—The Hartland Colliery Co. developing and 
leasing coal lands on Meadow Creek has closed a 
deal for the erection of a central power station 
on its property for supplying its various leases. 
The West Virginia Engineering Co., of Charleston, 
is the engineer. 


Ronda—tThe plant of the Coalburgh Colliery Co., 
almost entirely destroyed by the August flood, has 
been rebuilt and shipments will be resumed in a 
few days. 

ALABAMA 


Marvel—The Marvel mine which was the scene 
of an explosion a short time ago in which 18 men 
were killed, recently resumed operation. Owing 
to the damage done by the explosion, several 
weeks were required to get the mina in working 
condition and a large crew of men have been 
steadily at work cleaning up the débris, setting 
timbers, repairing brattices, and building tracks. 

On account of the condition inside the Bessie 
mine of the Sloss-Sheffield company as a result of 
the explosion in that mine, the inspection and 
investigation of the cause of the explosion have 
not been started. It will probably require several 
weeks to put this mine back into condition. 


Birmingham—The coal operators of the Walker 
County field have again taken up the matter of 
having the Federal government construct a lock 
and dam at Nichol’s Shoals on the Locust Fork 
of the Warrior River, and also at Sander’s Ferry 
on the Mulberry Fork of the river. Government 
engineers have made surveys for these proposed 
improvements, and it is estimated that these locks 
and dams can be constructed at a cost of ap- 
proximately $400,000. This development would 
afford water transportation facilities to the New 
Orleans and Mobile markets for 12 or 15 mines 
now in operation, and to virgin coal fields con- 
taining millions of tons, which would be devel- 
oped to meet the requirements of the territory 
which would be opened up for Alabama coal as 
a logical result of cheaper freight rates. Con- 
gress will be urged to authorize these locks and 
dams at its next session. 


KENTUCKY 


Lexington—Consolidation of the College of 
Mines and Metallurgy with the College of Me- 
chanical and Electrical Engineering of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, will be recommended to the 
Executive Committee by President H. S. Barker. 


Barbourville—Completion of the Cumberland 
& Manchester R.R., the 24-mi. coal- and tim- 
ber-carrying line from Barbourville to Manchester, 
has been accomplished. A passenger schedule will 
be effective at once and equipment for freight 
is being received. 

Owensboro—Charles Brady and other owners 
of the Fern Hill mines, near here, announce that 
J. H. Sowders, of Barbourville, Ky., having 
failed to appear and take possession under a re- 
cently executed contract of purchase, they will 
at once begin operation of the mines which have 
been closed for two months. 


Earlinaton—W. G. Wright, of Carbondale, Ky., 
will take charge of the Coiltown, Ky., property 
and reopen the coal mine there. Many miners 
formerly living at Coiltown have returned there. 


Pineville—Coal operators in the Bell and Har- 
lan fields have posted notices at their mines to 
the effect that a bonus of 10 per cent. will be 
added to wages of all miners so long as the car 
shortage exists. The car shortage has reduced the 
output of the mines by about one-half. The 
arrangement is effective as of Nov. 1. 


Harlan—The Harlan Improvement League is be- 
ing organized here largely by coal operators and 
coal-mining men for the up-building and ad- 
vancement of Harlan and her industries. The 
League will invite new people and new industries 
to locate in or near the town. 


Whitesburg—Since the investigation into the 
coal-car shortage by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, operators in the Elkhorn and Boone’s 
Fork coal fields report considerable improvement 
with little interruption. The railroads entering 
the territory promise continued improvement until 
normal conditions have been reached. With high 
prices prevailing operators are experiencing a 
most favorable run of business. 


With the large number of new companies 
getting ready for development work in _ the 
Letcher County coal field, the tonnage is to be 
largely increased—perhaps doubled—during the 
year 1917. With all this new work and in- 
creases of old operating companies it is believed 
that Letcher will lead in coal production any 
other county in the state. The present year’s 
increase has been large. 


Kona Station—(P. O. Mater)—W. H. Potter has 
purchased the Abram Potter coal-land tract on 
the headwaters of the Kentucky River and the 
newly organized Detroit-Elk Coal Co. will de- 
velop the new properties. This company will 
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also develop the W. H. Potter tract near Kona 
Station. The initial work is to begin at once. 


Hazard—The coal fields around Hazard made a 
record run, loading 165 cars in one day on 
Friday, Nov. 17. With continued increases, oper- 
ators believe that the output of the Hazard field 
will be almost doubled soon after the first of the 
new year. With improvement in the car supply 
there is much activity throughout most of the 
coal-mining centers of eastern Kentucky. 


OHIO 


Pomeroy—The Hisylvania Coal Co. has taken 
over the Silver Run mine, in Meigs County, owned 
personally by J. W. Blower, president of the com- 
pany, and will start operations shortly. The 
mine has a capacity of about 400 tons daily. 


Crooksville—The Kehota Mining Co., financed 
by Pittsburgh capitalists, will soon begin its op- 
erations between here and Redfield. The com- 
pany has purchased a large area of farm land and 
will strip the surface, taking out the clay, coal 
and sand. A 300-ton electric shovel will be used 
to strip the land. This is one of the largest min- 
ing ventures undertaken in this section, 


Athens—Car service during the past week to 
coal operators in this district has shown a marked 
improvement, according to John F. Courcier, sup- 
erintendent of the bureau of rates and service 
of the Public Utilities Commission. The Toledo 
& Ohio Central reports 72 per cent. of cars 
placed. The cessation of ore shipments from 
Lake ports is expected to help in the near future. 


Gallipolis—The Kanauga Coal Washery on the 
Ohio River recently resumed operations after being 
idle more than 3 years. Coal is brought from the 
Kanawha River in barges, washed and shipped to 
Lake ports. 


St. Clairsville—The Provident mine is making 
only about half time because of the car shortage. 
When the proposed change in ownership is made 
it is expected that the Wheeling & Lake Erie will 
obtain more cars, thereby bettering work at the 
local mines. 


INDIANA 


Indianapolis—An investigation to determine 
what action, if any, can be taken by any of the 
state agencies, such as the Public Service Com- 
mission, toward relieving the coal shortage in 
Indiana was recently started by Governor Ralston. 
Many public utility companies are short of coal 
and are receiving their supply only a few hours 
before the stock on hand is exhausted. 

Vincennes—Efforts are being made by citizens 
of Vincennes to prevail on the Chamber of Com- 
merce to conduct an investigation into the coal 


prices. Lump coal is retailing here at 19 and 20c. 
a bu., while at Washington, Ind., the price is 
10 and Ile. 


ILLINOIS 


Cantrall—The Cantrall Mining Co. is getting 
its mine here ready for operation. It has been 
closed several months. It is understood that the 
company’s mercantile store and meat market will 
also be reopened. 

Herrin—Ephriam Herrin, of this place, has con- 
veyed title to 1,300 acres of undeveloped coal land 
in Williamson and Franklin Counties to H. Dug- 
gan, of Chicago. The consideration is said to 
have been in excess of $150,000. Herrin has been 
accumulating the land for several years. Duggan 
is connected with the Johnson City Coal Co. 


With the resumption of work at the Wal- 
nut Ridge mine, of the Taylor Coal Co., every 
mine in the vicinity of Herrin is now working 
and only three mines of Williamson County are 
idle. The Keystone mine, at Pittsburgh, will not 
be put in operation on account of the main shaft 
and bottom falling in. 

Peoria—The special convention of the Illinois 
division of the United Mine Workers of America 
at a metting here adopted a resolution addressed 
to President Wilson, asking a Federal investiga- 
tion of high food prices, and suggested an embargo 
to prevent shipments of foodstuffs to foreign 
countries. Eighty-two thousand Illinois miners 
are represented. 

Mt. Vernon—The Illinois Appellate Court here 
has affirmed the verdict of the Madison County 
Circuit Court in which a jury awarded John 
Wendzynski, of Glen Carbon, a coal miner, $15,- 
000 against the Madison Coal Corporation, of 
Chicago. He asked $25,000 for the loss of both 
eyes on Oct. 20, 1913. 

O’Fallon—The Ridge Prairie mine, which with 
the Taylor mine of the Joseph Taylor Coal Co., was 
recently sold by the receiver to the International 
Coal and Mining Co., of St. Louis, for $30,000, 
and which is now being dismantled, is perhaps 
the oldest mine in central Illinois. It was sunk 
in 1857 and its continuous operation since has 
worn out several tipples, hoisting engines and 
shaft linings. For some years past it had a 
daily capacity of 800 tons. 


OKLAHOMA 


Coalgate—Settlement of the recent strike of 
coal miners and the reopening of the mines in 
this section, it is said will lead to the reopening 
of the coal mines of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway Co. here, with the employment of 
about 500 miners. These mines have been closed 
for three years, chiefly due to labor conditions. 
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McAlester—Reports from various parts of Okla- 
homa, where there are coal mines that were shut 
down during the recent strike of coal miners, are 
to the effect that miners left the state while the 
strike was on and there is now a dearth of men 
to work the mines. Several large properties have 
not been able to resume operations because of 
this shortage of miners. 


TEXAS 


Wichita Falls—A test of Newcastle coal, mined 
near here, has been made, it is reported, to see 
if this coal will produce an artificial gas that 
can be used for lighting, heating and for indus- 
trial plants. The test proved unsatisfactory, it is 
announced, the coal showing little gas-producing 
properties. 

Fort Worth—The Strawn Coal Co. of this city 
has moved its place of business to Strawn, near its 
mines, and has filed in the office of Secretary 
of State McKay, at Austin, an amendment to its 
charter making this change. 


POTEET nd 


Personals : 
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C. A. Graham recently accepted the position of 
chief engineer for the Elkhorn Coal and Coke Co. 


A. J. Lafferty, superintendent of the Superior 
Colliery Co.’s mines, Wellston, Ohio, has resigned 
in order to retire to his farm. It is not known 
who will succeed to the position. 


John C. Cosgrove, for a number of years presi- 
dent of the Hastings Coal and Coke Co., has re- 
signed his position, to take effect Dec. 1. Mr. 
Cosgrove is affiliated with a number of other coal 
concerns. 

R. L. Hancock, for many years sales manager 
for the former Western Anthracite Coal and Coke 
Co. of St. Louis, but more recently with W. 5S. 
Bogle, of Chicago, is now connected with the Aid 
Coal Co., of St. Louis. 


Anton Denzer, superintendent of Glen Carbon 
for the Madison Coal Corporation of Chicago, has 
been appointed district superintendent of all the 
Madison mines at Glen Carbon, Divernon and 
those in the Mt. Olive district, succeeding George 
A. Simpson, deceased. 


R. J. Foley has been appointed purchasing 
agent for the Don Coal Co., the Sharlow Coal Co., 
the Sekay Coal Co., the Madne Coal Co., the 
Bengal Coal Co., and the Federal Zine and Lead 
Co. Mr. Foley has established offices in the First 
National Bank Bldg., of Huntington, W. Va. 


William Reidelberger has entered the coal- 
jobbing field, with offices in the Central National 
Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo. He was for several 
years sales manager for the Joseph Taylor Coal 
Co. and for several months the receiver for some 
of the Taylor properties. These will pay 100c. 
on the dollar of indebtedness. 


F. B. Gleason, formerly in charge of the West- 
ern Electric Co.’s business in the Far East, with 
headquarters at Tokio, Japan, has been appointed 
manager of the Southern district of this com- 
pany, with headquarters at Atlanta, Ga. He will 
succeed E. J. Wallis, who on Jan. 1 will take up 
his new work as manager of the Pacific Coast 
district, with headquarters at San Francisco. Mr. 
Wallis will succeed F. H. Leggett, who, after 
three years on the coast, returns to the company’s 
executive offices at 195 Broadway, New York City. 
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Charles J. Roney, a former Pennsylvania rep- 
resentative and sponsor for the Roney anthracite 
tax bill, died suddenly of heart disease in a 
hospital in Philadelphia on Nov. 17. He was 32 
years old and is survived by his widow and two 
children. 


William J. Thomas, aged 74, the only survivor 
of the famous Diamond mine disaster in 1868, at 
Scranton, when 17 men fell to the bottom of the 
shaft, a distance of 190 ft, 13 of them being 
killed, died at his home in Hyde Park, Penn., re- 
cently, following an operation. 


Hon. David Mackeen, lieutenant governor of 
Nova Scotia, pioneer of the coal and steel indus- 
tries of the province, died at Maplewood near 
Halifax on Nov. 13 from the effects of a paralytic 
stroke. Mr. MacKeen, who was in his 78th year, 
was born at Nabou, N. S., and began his business 
career in the service of the Caledonia Coal and 
Railway Co., rising to, the position of agent and 
treasurer and eventually acquiring a controiling 
interest. In 1893 the company was merged in the 
Dominion Coal Co., of which Mr. MacKeeh was 
appointed general manager, resigning that position 
three years later. He took a prominent part in 
establishing the Dominion Iron and Steel Co. and 
was a director of the Dominion Steel Corporation 
and of several financial concerns. He took a keen 
interest in politics and in 1887 was elected as a 
conservative to the Canadian parliament, being 
appointed a member of the genate in 1896. In 
October, 1915, he was appointed lieutenant gov- 
ernor. Mr. MacKeen was married three times 
and leaves a widow, one daughter and three sons, 
two of whom are overseas with the Canadian 
forces. 
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Industrial News 


COLELLO 


issues 


Robindale, Penn.—A number of new houses are 
being erected for the Conemaugh Smokeless Coal 
Co. A school and store will also be built. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—William Domnich, of Pitts- 
burgh, has established an office at 705 May Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, Penn., for the sale of mining 
specialties. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Ry. is handling about 3,000 coal cars'a day 
and has practically no car congestion to complain 
of at this time in the coal regions. 


Central City, Penn.—The new branch road be- 
ing built off the main line of the South Fork 
branch by the Lochrie coal interests, it is ex- 
pected, will be opened to traffic on Jan. 1, 1917. 


Bradford, Penn.—The Blaisdell Machinery Co. 
is building a 180-ft. extension to its machine shop 
and a 120-ft. extension to its foundry. These 
Habe tem are expected to be completed early 
in = 


Wheeling, W. Va.—A number of new coal fields 
will be opened by a branch line which the Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. contemplates building between 
Wheeling and Waynesburg, Penn. A force of 
engineers is now at work surveying this route. 


Danville, I1l_—This city, in the midst of one 
of the country’s greatest coal fields, now has to 
pay $5 a ton for coal that never before cost over 
$2.50. No anthracite is obtainable, and dealers 
find the demand exceeds supply for bituminous. 


Cresson, Penn.—The Pennsylvania Coal and 
Coke Corporation has awarded contracts for the 
erection of three modern new tipples. One of 
these will be at Patton, one at Beaverdale and 
another at a mining town in northern Clearfield 
County. 


Harlan, Ky.—It is learned that the Harlan Com- 
mercial Club is making an effort, in conjunction 
with the Norton, Va., Board of Trade and other 
interests to induce the Norfolk & Western Ry. to 
extend its line from Norton, Va., into the Harlan, 
Ky., coal fields. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Norfolk & Western R.R. 
has lifted its coal-car embargo established against 
the Illinois Central because of the alleged failure 
of that road to return cars. It is stated that a 
satisfactory agreement between the two lines has 
now been reached. 


Cleveland, Ohio—The City of Cleveland is con- 
templating the purchase of coal land as a safe- 
guard against future coal famine. Lighting Com- 
missioner W. E. Davis is back of the plan to 
purchase coal fields to supply the 700,000 tons 
used yearly by the city. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Southern Ry. has an- 
nounced a voluntary increase of l0c. per ton on 
its contract price for fuel coal purchased in this 
district, effective Nov. 15. The Southern uses 
approximately 500,000 tons of Alabama _ coal 
7oenly, the existing contracts expiring July 1, 

i. 


Beckley, W. Va.—In the reorganization of the 
Price Wick. and Lillebrook Coal companies, these 
two properties have been combined under the 
general management of the Lillebrook company. 
The Price-Wick company will not be dissolved, 
but will take over a third tract, development of 
which will be begun at once. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Heat, Power and Fuel Co. 
of Columbus, organized some time ago to develop 
a large stripping operation in Sullivan County, 
Indiana, is having trouble getting machinery de- 
livered. The concern has ordered a large elec- 
trical shovel, which will be delivered and in- 
stalled about the first of the year. 


Landingville, Penn.—The large storage piles of 
anthracite near this town owned by the Philadel- 
phia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. are rapidly 
diminishing. The plant is working double shift 
and 10,000 tons are shipped daily, which amount 
would be greatly increased if the proper number 
of cars could be secured at all times. 


Covington, Ky.—John R. Boreing and others 
have brought suit in the United States Court here 
against W. T. Garrard and E. G. Garrard, the 
Kentucky River Timber and Coal Co. of New 
Jersey and the Mowbray & Robinson Co., of New 
Jersey, to quiet the title to 90,000 acres of tim- 
ber land in Lincoln County, Kentucky, along the 
Cumberland River. 


Pocahontas, Va.—The Pocahontas Consolidated 
Collieries Co. is erecting a brick machine shop 
near the location of its old shop. When this shop 
is completed it will be one of the best buildings 
of the kind in the coal field. Twenty-eight new 
dweliings are also being erected by this firm at 
Boissevain and 60 dwellings at Jenkin Jones while 
five new dwellings are being built at Sagamore. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—Local shipbuilding inter- 
ests have been advised that the Panama Canal 
Commission will soon call for bids for two colliers 
similar to the ‘Achilles’ and “Ulysses.” An 
appropriation of $1,500,000 is known to be avail- 
able for this purpose. The vessels will be 514 
ft. long, with a beam of 65 ft. The carrying 
cepectyy is to be 12,000 tons, with a speed-of 14 
nots. 
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Philadelphia, Penn.—There is an increasing de- 
mand here for vessels to load coal both for South 
American and European ports. Tenders are freely 
made for both time charters and at the per ton 
rate. The scarcity of unchartered steamers of all 
sizes available for delivery prior to Jan. 1 con- 
tinues to operate against free chartering and tends 
to strengthen rates, especially to European 
destinations. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The two mines of the Con- 
solidation Coal Co. at Interstate have been leased 
to the Elkhorn company, which has begun the 
work of putting the properties in operation. These 
two mines have been closed down for two years. 
Nearly all of the population of the town left when 
the mines closed. Other mines in the St. Clare 
region are now in full operation, and many of 
them will be fitted with mine scales at the tipple, 
so that the miners can be paid by weight. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Halmar Coal and Mining 
Co. recently filed suit in the Common Pleas Court 
against the Prockter Coal Co., of West Virginia, 
for alleged breach of contract to sell its entire 
output, said to be 10,000 tons a month, to the 
plaintiff at $1.10 per ton for mine-run. It is 
alleged that the contract was repudiated by the 
Prockter company on Nov. 5, and damages of 
$100,000 are alleged and asked. Attachment and 
garnishment proceedings were initiated with the 
suit. 


New York, N. Y.—The various investigations of 
Federal and state officials into existing coal con- 
ditions are being continued. Police Commissioner 
Woods has made public the results of inquiries 
made by the police during which time they quizzed 
420 dealers. Of this number 28 refused any 
information and of the remaining 392, 316 said 
they had 10 tons each; 54 had from 10 to 75 tons 
each; 16 had from 100 to 400 tons; and six 
others had from 900 to 1,000 tons on hand each. 
According to the report the retailers had paid from 
$7.25 to $11 for their coal. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The Clark Bros. Coal Min- 
ing Co., with mines located on the Moshannon 
Branch of the Pennsylvania R.R., in Clearfield 
County, has been awarded $31,127 by a jury in 
the U. S. District Court in its suit against the 
railroad company, in which it claimed discrimina- 
tion in the distribution of cars. The suit was 
brought to enforce an award made by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against the railroad 
ecmpany and is the third case in which the rail- 
road has been ordered to pay damages recently. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The floating of three tows of 
coal down the river by the use of the Ohio River 
lock system as it now stands, to produce a “‘wayv- 
ing’’ process, occurred recently. The Campbell’s 
Creek Coal Co. and the E. J. Hickey Transporta- 
tion Co. handled the movement, which aggregated 
3,500 tons. The barges were more lightly laden 
than usual and Government officials in charge of 
the dams released enough water to float the coal 
down. With the completion of dams Nos. 27 and 
30 it is stated by river men that coal could be 
brought down the river to Cincinnati and below 
at any season, regardless of the otherwise normal 
Stage. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The New York Central 
Railroad Co., it was recently learned has author- 
ized the construction of 20 mi. of railroad along 
the left bank of the Gauley River from Gauley 
Bridge. This will be an extension of the Kanawha 
& Michigan R.R., which now has its eastern 
terminus at Gauley Bridge. Rights-of-way for the 
road have already been secured and construction 
work will be begun at once. It will require more 
than a year to complete this extension. This line 
will reach Little Elk, where a connection will be 
made with a 4-mi. road that has been operated for 
several years by lumber interests along Gauley 
River. It is said that this will be the first of a 
number of extensions that will be added to the 
Kanawha & Michigan system to open coal and 
timber territory, throughout Nicholas, Greenbrier 
and other counties in West Virginia. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Ohio Utilities Commission 
has issued an order compelling all railroads in 
Ohio to report at once all cars under load in 
the state, as well as unloaded cars, to ascertain 
if embargoes have been placed on other commodi- 
ties than coal and to what extent coal cars are | 
being diverted to other than coal-carrying pur- 
poses. The order was the result of a complaint 
from Akron to the effect that the Baltimore & Ohio 
had placed an embargo on coal entering that city 
until cars under load there were unloaded. The 
order of the commission opens up many lines of 
inquiry in connection with the investigation being 
earried on by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The Ohio commission is codperating in the investi- 
gation with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Covington, Ky.—The Camp Mining Co., oper- 
ating the Ely mine in Knox County, Ky., has been 
named defendant in a suit filed here in the United 
States Court by the Logan Pocahontas Fuel Co., 
of Charleston, W. Va., in which the plaintiff 
charges violation of a contract and asks for an 
injunction. According to the petition the defend- 
ant contracted to supply the plaintiff with all the 
coal produced at the mine named, but took ad- 
vantage of the prevailing high prices to sell in a 
“spot”? market to high bidders. The court is asked 
to order issuance of a subpena to show disposal 
of the coal produced at the mine and for an in- 
junction to prevent the defendant from selling 
or billing coal loaded on cars to any other than 
the plaintiff. 


- 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Colder weather stimulates anthracite market but 
stiuation well in hand. Growing confidence that 
high prices on bituminous are here to stay. 
Twelve-month contracts negotiated at close to rul- 
ing prices in spot market. Lower temperatures 
pave prices to still higher leveis in the Middle 

est. . 


Anthracite—The lower temperatures have stiff- 
ened up the anthracite market very materially, 
but without creating a renewal of the very excited 
buying that marked the initial boom a few weeks 
ago. More coal is apparently being diverted to 
the Eastern markets in order to quiet the anxiety 
prevailing at the different points; as a result, the 
pressure has relaxed somewhat, though the dealers 
are moving a very heavy tonnage into consumers’ 
bins, and are still crowding the shippers for all 
the coal they can get. While public sentiment is 
notably less anxious, the technical position of the 
market shows no improvement whatever. The 
reserve stocks of the big companies continue 
to disappear at an alarming rate while labor and 
car shortages are seriously interrupting produc- 
tion, and shipments for the current month will 
undoubtedly show a very substantial loss. The 
cessation of Lake shipments, nuw close at hand, 
is the only constructive factor in the whole situa- 
tion, unless there should be an exceptionally mild 
winter that will materially reduce consumption. 


Bituminous—The most significant feature of the 


soft coal trade is the growing conviction that the: 


existing high prices are here to stay. Thgfattitude 
of the producing interests and sales agencies is 
becoming steadily more confident, and their plans 
are being readjusted to conform with the new 
outlook. The reaction noted last week did not 
attain to serious proportions and much of the lost 
ground has been recovered. The expiration of a 
good line of contracts, as for instance, in bunker 
coal, is tending to force the issue as regards new 
prices; there is considerable hesitancy and back- 
ing and filling in the negotiations, but in every 
instance where contracts have been concluded, 
the prices named have been in accordance with 
the existing market conditions. In the meantime 
prices in the spot market continue most erratic 
hinging very largely on the conditions of the 
sale, but with the general trend consistently 
upward. Much anxiety is felt over the general 
unrest in labor circles which was very much 
accentuated on the announcement of the increased 
wages by the U. S. Steel Corporation the current 
week; this affects more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion men, and makes a total increase of 33% for 
the employees during the current year. 


Lake Markets—The recent weakness and subse- 
quent uncertainty in this district have been 
entirely eliminated, and the market is as strong 
as ever. Steam demand is once more of the most 
urgent character, while a touch of real winter 
weather has created renewed interest in domestic 
coal. The increased demand for Middle Western 
coal in other markets has withdrawn considerable 
tonnage they were shipping into the central mar- 
ket, putting an increased burden on the mines 
in this section. That the market is firmly estab- 
lished at the prevailing high levels for some time 
to come, is evidenced by numerous annual con- 
tracts placed at close to ruling quotations as, for 
instance, the contract for furnishing the city of 
Cleveland with 45,000 tons of slack during the 
next 12 months, which was concluded at a figure 
Slightly over twice as much as the expiring con- 
tract. The car and labor supply continue tha 
dominating factors in the market. In spite of 
supreme efforts on the part of the transportation 
lines to improve conditions, they are scarcely 
holding their own. 


Middle Western—Cold weather 
market still further, and prices have once again 
advanced to new high levels. There is also a very 
urgent demand for steam coal, and it is clear 
that the situation on these grades is rapidly 
approaching a very critical stage, inadequate sup- 
plies and unheard of prices threatening to close 
down some manufacturing plants. Demand from 
outside sources continues to expand, and prices on 
this business are even above the ruling high level 
in the more local market. Not only is the volume 
of business to these markets increasing very 
appreciably, but new inquiries are constantly com- 
ing in, a very spirited demand for Illinois coal in 
Texas having recently developed, while inquiries 
are also being received from British Columbia. 
Retailers in the outlying districts, who have con- 
Sistently stayed out of the market because of the 
ruling high prices, have suddenly started buying 
very heavily as a result of the colder weather. 


A Year Ago—November anthracite tonnage 
about normal, but the month was a distinct dis- 
appointment in the trade. Bituminous improved, 
and little free coal available. Hampton Roads 
exports touch a new low point. Cold snaps coun- 
teract a slowing-up tendency in the Lake trade. 
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Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per gross ton 


(except where 


otherwise noted) on 13 representative bituminous coals over the past several weeks and the average 


price of the whole group for each week: 








Boston Last Year Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Nov. I} Nov. 4 Oct. 28 
Clearfields.............. $1.10@1.75 $4.75@6.00 $3.65@3.45 $3.50@4.25 $3.10@3.85 $3.00@3.75 
Cambrias and Somersets.. 1.30@1.80 5.25@6.50 4.00@5.25 3.75@4.75 3.50@4.10 3.35@4.00 
Pocah. and New River!.. 3.65@3.83 9.00@10.06 8.50@9.50 8.50@9.00 6.25@7.25 6.75@7.00 

Philadelphia 
Georges Creek.......... 1.75@1.85 6.50@7.00 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 4.75@5.00 3.45@3.65 
W. Va. Freeport......... 1.25@1.30 5.00@5.50 6.25@6.50 6.25@6.50 4.25@4.40 3.15@3.25 
Fairmont Gas mine-run.. 1.20@1.25 4.75@5.00 6.45@6.55 6.45@6.50 5.00@5.25 3.25@3.35 

Pittsburgh? 

Miné=ruticg sae us sroerek ee 1.15@1.20 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.25 5.00@6.00 4.50@5.50 4.00@4.25 
PUIN a cae aaren, aati te ota ore 1.25@1.35 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.25 5.00@6.00 4.50@5.50 4.00@4.25 
Teas aoe oh ote 1.35@1.45 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.25 5.00@6.00 4.50@5.50 4.00@4.25 
SHAG eee nas eee .85@0.95 4.50@4.75 3.75@4.25 4.50@5.50 4.00@4.50 3.50@4.50. 

Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.)? 

Lump. ...s..0-..1..80..)) 1.69@1.75 3.50@4.50 3.50@4.00 3,00@4.50' 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 
Miine-rity. sates te cnteke we 1.10@1.15 3.50@4.00 3.25@3.75 2.50@2.75 2.00@2.75 2.00@2.75 
Screenmyps). 02. ae nee .60@0.75 3.25@3.75 3.00@3.50 2.25@3.00 2.00@2.50 2.00@2.50 

Gross average....... $1.29@1.46 $4.94@5.45 $4.90@5.35 $4.82@5.54 $3.95@4.56 $3.49@3.90 


1 On cars Boston and Providence. 
BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Iron Age—With a contract coke advance of $2 
a ton, and higher labor and supplies, pig-iron 
producers already see their cost at least $5 a 
ton higher, beginning with May, 1917, a factor 
not to be overlooked in connection with the high- 
level prices for pig iron sold lately for the second 
half of next year. The pig-iron market has had 
another week of heavy buying and of rapidly 
mounting prices, foundry irons scoring the largest 
advances. Buyers are moved, not by an exist- 
ing scarcity, and thre is none of the excited 
buying for quick “livery that has marked all 
other rapid upty/ss Fear of a scarcity. next 
year is the im-elling influence. Transactions 
have been large in both Northern and Southern 
irons. 


The American Wool and Cotton Reporter—The 
last week has seen increased strength in the wool 
market. Shortages in wool are being felt more and 
more keenly cach day. There is not so much activ- 
ity because the supply is becoming more limited. 
The worsted mills are in urgent need of combing 
wools. Cables have been received stating that 
no combing wools will be allowed to be exported 
from Australia, although shipments of burry 
merino wools would be permitted after Nov. 20. 
There is difficulty in obtaining vessels in which 
to ship the wool. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale dry goods dis- 
tribution for the current week has been running 
well ahead of the corresponding period of a 
year ago. The volume of road orders for imme- 
diate delivery has been heavy in response to the 
more seasonable weather while road sales for fu- 
ture delivery have been much in excess of the 
week 1915. Buyers have attended the market in 
larger numbers. Collections are in excess of the 
same week last year. The market on domestic 
cotton goods is firm and advancing. 


Bradstreet—Stimulating features are in the 
ascendant this week. Among these are wide- 
spread cold weather, with snow in the Northern 
States and freezing temperatures far to the 
south ; new high-level prices for wheat, corn, oats, 
cotton, cottonseed, iron, steel and other metals ; 
rampant speculation in industrial securities, and 
widespread advances in wages, mostly of indus- 
trial employees. Under these conditions it is no 
surprise to learn that retail trade has been ac- 
tive; that jobbers and wholesalers report con- 
tinued pressure of demand, and that the chief 
complaint is still, as for some time past, the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining merchandise in sufficient 
quantity to satisfy buyers. 


Dun—The phenomenon of demand outstripping 
supply at the highest prices of modern times 
continues apparent in many lines. Competitive 
bidding and increasing costs of production steadily 
accentuate the strength of the leading commodi- 
ties, and still further advances are foreshadowed 
by the eagerness of buyers to obtain urgently 
needed materials and products. As was to be ex- 
pected, a certain hesitancy has developed in some 
quarters as a result of the extreme levels cur- 
rent, yet it becomes more evident that reluctance 
to sell is a greater influence in limiting new busi- 
ness than the rapidly rising prices. Commercial 
failures this week in the United States are 283 
against 285 last week, 279 the preceding week 
and 387 the correspondins week last year. 


2 Per net ton. 
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Atlantic Seaboard 


BOSTON 


More consistent market. Pocahontas and New 
River prices strong and coal closely held for 
contract business. Bunker prices announced for 
1917. Georges Creek deliveries very scarce. 
Market for Pennsylvania grades fast recovering 
from the recent sag. Anthracite dealers very 
short. 


Bituminous—After several days of uncertainty 
the market has resumed the upward trend of 
early in the month, except that prices advance 
by shorter steps. Then, too, sales are less fre- 
quent and usually for smaller tonnages than was 
the case early in the month. This applies to coal 
yet to be loaded either at the mines or at the 
loading ports; coal in transit all-rail is still 
under the influence of the speculative consign- 
ments that had to be placed when prices slid off. 
There is much more confidence in present levels 
than a week ago and the market is that much 
more consistent. 

Pocahontas and New River coals maintain their 
strong position. The great bulk of receipts is 
still being applied on contracts. While loading 
is subject to delays and shippers are conserva- 
tive as to accepting boats it is noticeably easier 
for contractors to arrange for shipments. This, 
however, is due not so much to larger receipts 
as to a greater resolution on the part of ship- 
pers to meet current obligations. A few stray 
cargoes are being sold consumers in the coastwise 
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trade and occasionally small tonnages. change 
hands among the agencies, but $7@7.50 con- 
tinues the range of prices f.o.b. vessel. 

There is perhaps less buying power for the 
Pennsylvania steam coals than two weeks ago, 


but the special situation is one that is hard to 
describe. An operator sees a chance of some 
free coal a few days ahead and he names his 
price; that price not being accepted, he sells a 
day or two later at a much lower figure, possibly 
$1.25 less. 

That is typical of this market, both at the 
mines and at Tidewater, and accounts for the 
wide range of prices. Much depends, too, upon 
the tonnage of any sale, as a price is possible 
for 200 tons that would be excessive for 2,000 
tons. Such high levels have been reached that 
practically no operator is proof against them, 
and whether output is sold or not there is bound 
to be some ‘free’? coal in almost every direction. 

All-rail trade has not yet recovered from the 
lower prices of ten days ago. The series of 
embargoes, again in effect, has a stiffening ter- 


dency and up to $6.50 at the mines for fair 
grades of Cambria is again heard. Tidewate- 
inquiry is not particularly active but prices 


are firm. 
Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as fol- 


lows, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated 
per gross ton: 
Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 
fields Som’s’t Creek* 
Philad lac. $0. 00@7. 25! $6.50@ 7.475 5.2.55. oo 
New York... 6.50@7.50 6.75@8.00 .......... 


Baltimoreyen ate. eh 
F.o.b. mines 4.75@6.00 5.25@6.50 
*On contract. 
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Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $7@ 
7.50 f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for 
spot coal, and $9@10 on cars Boston and Provi- 
dence for inland delivery. Clearfields range from 
$8.50 alongside Boston for spot cargoes to $9.50 
alongside Bangor. 

Anthracite—An informal investigation here by 
the Federal District Attorney and the subsequent 
statement made to the press has somewhat allayed 
the excitement over the shortage of domestic sizes. 
The public has now been told plainly that if they 
do not rush in and buy in excess of their imme- 


diate needs, retail prices will probably not be 
advanced. It is partly a question of whether 
dealers are forced to buy independent coal at 


the prices ruling; if they do buy to any extent 
then $9.50 delivered to the consumer will not be 
enough. 

The weather is the biggest factor. Through the 
demand for barge tonnage in every direction and 
the scarcity of shipping the receipts here of egg, 
stove and chestnut are much lighter than usual. 
There are those who see no encouragement for 
1917, because of the extent to which regular ship- 
pers have had their deliveries curtailed. A lot 
of chestnut was taken from storage plants be- 
tween the mines and Tidewater in order to help 
meet the demand and now pea size is being simi- 
larly sent forward. 

Prices alongside Boston are somewhat easier ; 
$10 was quoted recently for ‘‘independent”’ egg and 
chestnut. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Heavy demand for anthracite continues un- 
abated. Retailers very busy, though there are no 
increased retail prices despite scarcity. Bitumi- 
nous prices break sharply but partially recover. 
Rail movement at mines congested. 


Anthracite—It has been a more peaceful week 
in the coal trade. It may be that the State Coal 
Commission, which held a three-day session here 
investigating prices, had a quieting effect upon 
the market, for certainly one hears less of high 
prices than for some time. However, the cold 
weather has kept the dealers very busy. Quite 
good shipments have been made into the city 
as the pressure seems to have let up somewhat 
from outside sources and we note occasional in- 
stances where a few extra cars are for sale to 
regular customers. Usually this coal is snapped 
up at the first offering. 

The retail men are sending out heavy tonnages, 
as is indicated by the strong and persistent de- 
mand they make for increased supplies. Their 
cash business has undeniably improved and the 
laboring classes are buying in larger quantities. 
Unfortunately much of this buying is on pea 
coal, for which the retailer is paying an advance 
of at least 75c. over last winter’s price and is 
receiving but 50c. more for it. Despite the diffi- 
culty in securing certain sizes of coal, none 
of the Philadelphia retailers are charging above 
the market prices for any size. 

The mining conditions show little or no im- 
provement and one of the largest companies is 
showing a decrease in tonnage of 8 per cent. or 
9 per cent., due to labor shortage. This com- 
pany had in its storage yards 1,900,000 tons No- 
vember a year ago, and today has less than 500,- 
000 tons. While it costs about 8 per cent. or 
9 per cent. additional to store and reload coal, 
it is impossible to care for all of the markets 
of the big companies during the cold weather 
without it. 

Of the sizes pea is the only one on which 
the dealers are comfortable and they cannot 
understand how the shippers can secure cars for 
it and not for stove coal, for which they are in 
such desperate need. Chestnut has not been as 
free as during the previous week and many are 
now running short. Stove remains the leading 
size and the cry for it never ceases. Dealers’ 
bins remain empty for days at a time and ship- 
pers are fast becoming indifferent to the pleas for 
this size. If the local demand for egg was as 
great as for other sizes it, too, could not be sup- 
plied; the comparatively small tonnage sought 
is not coming out without long delays and with 
much complaining on the part of the consignee. 

The demand for the steam coals continues un- 
abated and the recent fluctuations in  bitumi- 
nous have in no way affected the anxiety of 
consumers to lay in as much anthracite as pos- 
sible. Some of the larger companies have taken 
on quite a little additional business at the new 
figures, especially buckwheat at $2. There also 
continues to be some little demand for culm 
by those plants who are able to use this by mix- 
ing it with bituminous. However, with the ar- 
rival of cold weather the shipments of culm will 
cease, as it practically freezes into a solid mass 
and cannot be handled then. The prices asked 
range from 50c. to 75c. a ton. 

Collections continue to maintain their reputa- 
tion of being the best in the history of the busi- 
ness. 

The prices per gross ton f.ob. cars at mines 
for line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for 
Tide are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken.... $3.60 $4.75 Buck...... $2.00 $2.90 
gis Pere 4°15; 5.25 * Rice 1925" 215 
Stove.ceees 4.10 5.60 Boiler.... 1.10 2.00 
Nutiaiies 4°50 95,55.) Barley. ... 1.00 1.90 
Pea 2.80 3.70 
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Bituminous—Early in the week prices of all 

grades broke sharply, the decline running from 
$1.75@2 per ton, but just about the time some 
were predicting the collapse of the high-price 
movement, the market suddenly reacted and the 
prices are again moving upward, having at this 
time recovered more than half of the decline and 
in a few instances almost reached the old mark. 
This recovery is probably due to the continuance 
of the embargo placed by the Pennsylvania R.R. 
The embargo has not been absolute at any time, 
a number of cars being passed occasionally to 
meet urgent needs, and it is now thought owing 
to the improvement of traffic conditions within 
the city that it will be removed entirely within a 
short time, 
_ Among the more important shippers the wish 
is quite general that the market return to nor- 
mal conditions. They chafe under the accusa- 
tion of exacting exorbitant profits, and much 
unpleasantness results over the high prices neces- 
sary to be charged on spot coal. Those houses 
who are strictly abiding by their contract obli- 
gations claim that on account of the increasing 
cost of production that this coal is actaually be- 
ing delivered to their customers at a loss. 

The opinion is slowly gaining ground that very 
little relief can be expected from the closing of 
Lake navigation. The closing date has been 
officially extended 20 days from Nov. 20, but 
the sudden occurrence of zero weather in the 
Northwest may even compel an earlier closing 
than usual. 

There is quite a little tide business offering, 
but owing to the scarcity of vessels and the high 
rates very little has been closed lately. The 
prices prevailing at this time per gross ton at the 
mines are about as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.............. $6.50@7.00 
South Fork Miller Vein.............. 6.50@7.00 
Clearfield (ordinary));................ 5.75@6.25 
Somerset (ordinary)................. 5.75@6. 25 
Westi Va Breeportemeee... + 00. eee OO S.50 
Hairmontrcaa ump t... 2a. mts alee 5.00@5. 50 
Fairmont gas, mine-run.............. 4.75@5.00 
Fairmont DAS MRIS Clee. .... «< sieis eee 4.50@4.75 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............. 5.00@5.25 
Fairmont mine-run.................. 4.60@4. 85 
Hairmont slackers |... 2: ade OGl4e7 5 
NEW YORK 


Anthracite easier and prices lower, but demand 


strong. Production low owing to labor and car 
troubles. Bituminous in good demand and prices 
strong. Bunker contracts soon to expire. 


Anthracite—There is not so much uneasiness in 
the anthracite market. Prices for individual coal 
have receded somewhat but the position of the 
market continues strong. Notwithstanding the 
apparent easiness supplies are moving rapidly and 
there is little opportunity for accumulation. The 
market depends entirely on weather conditions and 
prices change daily. Retailers have poor supplies 
and are bombarding the shipping offices. Consum- 
ers are not buying so heavily now that the oper- 
ators have assured them there will be no coal 
famine. 

The greatest pressure is for stove coal, with egg 
a close second. Straight cargoes of either size 
are not to be had and all buyers must take mixed 
lots. Some shippers occasionally find themselves 
with sufficient chestnut on hand to permit of a 
Straight cargo of that size being shipped and 
prices are said to have been slightly shaved in one 
or two instances. 

Production is slow and mines are frequently idle 
for one reason or another. November production 
is expected to run behind that for the correspond- 
ing period of 1915. Shipments to the Lakes con- 
tinue heavy but these will stop about Dec. 5 when 
much of that tonnage will be diverted to Tidewater. 

The demand for the steam coal continues strong, 
due in part to the soft coal situation. Buckwheat 
No. 1 is in heavy call but contract holders are 
getting their full requirements. Very little free 
coal is to be had and the better grades are entirely 
out of the market. The call for rice and barley 
is not so urgent but prices are firm and good 
premiums are being obtained by independent 
shippers. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
Broken tees. «| $4.95, ee 
Higg. 2 ee een. 5.45 $8.75@ 9.25 
Stove..- 5 eens 5.70 8.75@ 9.25 
Nut: 25-5 Jeers. 5a75 8.75@ 9.25 
Peay. | icevge | GET: oe 4.00 5.60@ 6.25 
Bucks sieeve = <a. Pei (s§ 4.25@ 4.50 
Rice sc cee eos. 220 3.00@ 3.25 
Barléey3)o eee... 1.95 2.10@ 2.25 
Boiler. :25 oe eee ss. 2.20 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5e. 
higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—Heavy demand, car shortage and 
labor troubles continue to be the features of the 
soft-coal market. Prices are much easier at both 
Tidewater and the mines, but stronger than they 
were last week. The market has not entirely 
recovered the ground lost last week but the 
demand continues active. New England dealers 
are anxious to fill up and continue to have their 
representatives in the mining regions. 
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Labor troubles add to the seriousness of the 
situation and several mines were reported idle the 
early part of the week. Mine workers in other 
sections are uneasy. The employees of one mine 
demanded 15e. per ton increase but compromised 
on 5¢. per ton. It is also reported that employees 
of other mines are getting ready to make other 
demands. 

Buyers from the Pittsburgh district and further 
west are covering the Fairmont district making 
purchases almost irrespective of prices. The con- 
tract season for various bunker contracts is about 
to expire and operators are not anxious to renew 
them under existing conditions. 

The lack of cars forces many mines to remain 
idle for two and three days a week. There is a 
heavy movement of cars in the ore-carrying trade 
ae a great many are being used in the Lake 
trade. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades are as follows: 


Port Mine 
St. George Reading Price 
Georg’s Crk. 

Big Vein.. $6.75@7.50 $6.75@7.50 $5.50@6.00 
Tyson cae 6.50@7.00 6.50@7.00 5.20@5.50 
Clearfield... 6.50@7.00 6.50@7.00 5.20@5.50 
South Frk.. 6.75@7.25 6.75@7.25 5.40@5.70 
Nanty Glo. 6.50@7.00 6.50@7.00 5.20@5.50 
Som’r.Co.. 6.50@7.00 6.50@7.00 5.20@5.50 
Que’ho’ing.. 6.50@7.00 6.50@7.00 5.20@5.50 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 

Th’r’qua.. 6.25@6.75 6.25@6.75 5.00@5.50 
Mine-run.... 6.25@6.75 6.25@6.75 5.00@5.50 
West. Md.. 6.50@7.00 6.50@7.00 5.20@5.50 

BALTIMORE 


Market has wide range but is still generally 


strong. Cars remain scarce and demand again 
grows. Export movement improves. Hard coal 
men busy. 


Bituminous—The recent downward movement in 
prices caused by the better car supply was quickly 
checked by another big falling off in the supply 
of empties in the mining regions. The early part 
of this week saw only a 20 to 40% supply in the 
Somerset and Fairmont regions. In the Clearfield 
region still another element arose when many of 
the men walked out on a list of grievances, despite 
the fact that they were offered a substantial in- 
crease in pay. 

Prices to the trade at the mines are about as 
follows: Georges Creek, Tyson, $6.25; Somerset, 
$5.50; South Fork, $5.50; Clearfield, $6; Quema- 
honing, $5.50; Latrobe, $4.25@4.50; Freeport, 
$4.25; Fairmont gas, %4, $4.75; mine-run, $4.50; 
slack, $4.25. 

Anthracite—Weather around the freezing mark 
has caused quite an impetus in late household 
buying. Many dealers are still back on deliveries. 
No. 3 hard, which is generally used in heating 
furnaces here, is in very heavy call and is scarce. 


Exports—The export movement the past week 
showed improvement. The total foreign loading 
was 17,659 tons, and promises to be heavier the 
present week. Official figures for October export 
movement from Baltimore show ‘that it totaled 
59,530 tons. 


PANAMA CANAL 


Fuel movement through the canal for the two 
weeks ended Noy. 4 was as follows: 


Vessel From To Tons 
Brazil Norfolk San Francisco 3,889 
Olivegrave Barry Esquimalt 5,100 
Sherman Baltimore Valparaiso 16,700 
Bayard Norfolk Tiburon 4,863 
Kirkdale Norfolk Arica 6,830 


1 Coke and general cargo. 


Gross shipments of coal through the Canal for 
September amounted to 40,553 tons as follows: 
Liverpool to Valparaiso, 10; Norfolk to Calita 
Colusa, 3,486; Norfolk to Pisagua, 3,869; Norfolk 
to Valparaiso, 5,000; Newport News to Taltal, 
5,189; Newport News to Iquique, 6,000; Norfolk 
to Manila, 5,000; Norfolk to Mejillones, 3,391; 
Baltimore to Coquimbo, 2,019; Norfolk to Guaya 
quil, 2.248; Colon to Valparaiso, 90. : 

Gross shipments coke amounted to 9,395 tons 
as follows: Baltimore to Antofagasta, 1,701; Nor- 
folk to Valparaiso, 4,381; Baltimore to Coquimbo, 
3,313. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Marked increase in exports. Shipments in 
other directions below normal. No improvement 
in movement from mines. Prices show slight 
advance. 


On account of the arrival of a number of steam- 
ers and the completion of the assembling of sev- 
eral cargoes, exports for the present week are the 
heaviest since the present shortage of coal ap- 
peared. The bulk of the tonnage exported is 
to the Plate, the West Indies and the Mediter- 
ranean. It is still no uncommon sight to see 
a steamer shifting to the different terminals to 
complete loading on account of the shortage. De- 
mands at the Panama Canal have been so heavy 
recently that two commercial steamers have been 
loaded for Cristobal to supplement the service of 
the two Panama Canal colliers. 

With the exception of exports, however, the 
tonnage moved is below normal, due to the short- 
age of coal at Hampton Roads. Coastwise steam- 
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ers, schooners and barges are meeting with de- 
lay. Up to the present the car supply and Tide- 
water movement on the Virginian Railway has 
been better than either the Norfolk & Western or 
Chesapeake & Ohio. It now seems that the 
heavy movement of cotton and peanuts along the 
line of the Virginian is delaying the movement 
of coal trains to a serious extent. 

The bunker prices for the year beginning Jan. 
1 next will be on the basis of $5 f.o.b. Charleston 
shippers are not quoting any prices for bunker 
coal over next year. Prices here are at about 
the same level as last week and are firmly main- 
tained. Bunker coal for immediate delivery shows 
an increase of 50c. per ton. 

Prices at this writing are as follows: Poca- 
hontas and New River run-of-mine for cargo 
shipment, both coastwise and foreign, $7.50@8 
per gross ton; on track for local consumption $7 
@7.50 per net ton; bunker coal, $8@8.50 per 
gross ton; anthracite, $9 per net ton delivered. 
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Ocean Shipping 
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VESSEL CLEARANCES 
The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 


NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons 
Ulysses! 5 Cristobal, C. Z. 12,059 
Ameland? Cristobal, C. Z. 4,909 
John Blumer? La Plata, A. R. 2,706 
Teviotdale* Buenos Aires, A. R. 4,570 
Kensington* Ibicuy, A. R. 2,775 
Giuseppe G.? Genoa, Italy 4,637 
Bintang® Cristobal, C. Z. 7,826 
Virginia? Genoa, Italy aA 
Bizkargi Mendi* Buenos Aires, A. R. 3,692 
Oregonian* Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 7,396 
Jos. J. Cuneo® Kingston, Jamaica 381 


Jos. J. Cuneo® Sagua de Tanamo, Cuba 381 
Rio Amazonas Pernambuco, Brazil 2,002 
Achilles* ° Cristobal, C. Z. 12,058 
Cuthbert® Para, Brazil 1,047 
Cuthbert® Manaos, Brazil 1,466 
Berlin® Havana, Cuba 2,644 


NEWPORT NEWS 


Elizabeth Weems? Santiago, Cuba 1,201 
Nolisement?° Dakar, F. W. A. 7,812 
Alderney® Valparaiso, Chile 2,100 
Munorway? Havana, Cuba 5,930 
Canada? Manzanillo, Cuba 327 
Port Antonio?! Santa Marta, Colombia 1,099 
Belmont® Alicante, Spain 2,466 
Grove? Cayo Francis, Cuba 1,458 
Tordenskjold? Cienfuegos, Cuba 4,825 
Wm. E. Litchfield? Puerto Plata, San 

: Domingo 743 
Forde? Cienfuegos, Cuba 3,000 
Ledaal? Santiago, Cuba 2,995 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bratland? Havana 
Wilh. Coldin; Antilla 
Mary A. Ha St. Johns, N. B.. : 341 
BALTIMORE 

Wilmore France 7,059 
Claveresk Cuba 6,100 
Corinthia Brazil 4,500 


+ rocahontas Fuel Co. 2 Berwind-White Co. 
3 Castner Curran & Bullit. | * Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. ® Crozer Pocahontas Co. 
7 Houston Coal Co. ®C & O Coal & Coke Co. 
® New River Coal Co. 10 C. H. Sprague & Son. 
11 West Virginia Coal Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported as follows 
during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons’ Rate 
Henry Tegner Puerto Padre 
I. M. Haynes Cienfuegos 
E. G. Briery Cienfuegos 
Thos. L. James  Gibara 3279 a San50 
BALTIMORE 

Claveresk Felton 2,441 
Ocean Monarch! ? Chile 2,945 eo 2 
Leursham? * Callao 
Claveresk Felton 
Kageshima 

Maru! 2 River Plata Sey W 
Alderney River Plata 1,970 
Sangstad Port Limon 1,459 
Oregon River Plata 2,900 12.60 

VIRGINIA 

Malcolm Baxter, ‘ 

or. » Cuba 1,479 
Grove Caibarien 665 
Glendbu Rio Janeiro 2,629 412.00 
Samoa River Plata 1,024 10.80 
Ledall Santiago 1,359 
Frontenac? Cienfuegos 1,457 5.00 
ce “ ATLANTIC RANGE 
Oregon? River Plata 2,900 13.00 

1Or Virginia. 2 November or December. 
® Coke. 4 750 tons per day discharge. 


COAL AGE 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


The freight market on coal to all destinations 
continues to advance, principally owing to the 
searcity of available steamers, and the indications 
are that freight rates will reach still higher levels. 
Since our last report the Danish motor boat ‘‘Ore- 
gon,” 7,500 tons, 10% was chartered, from Virginia 
to a Lower Plate port, we think at $12, as this 
is the rate that owners were asking, although the 
charter was reported at a higher figure. This is 
probably the last of the reasonable boats desiring 
Plate coal, although occasionally, we have steam- 
ers willing to accept less than the market rates, 
when they are obliged to take business to a par- 
ticular destination. None of the other fixtures 
completed during this period have been reported. 

We would quote freight rates on coal by steamer 
as follows: 


Nov. 13 Nov. 20 

West Coast Italy.... $24.00@26.40 $26.40@28. 80 
Marseilles *3;4352 ae 24.00 about 25.20@ 27.60 
Barcelona*?........ 20.40@21.60 21.60@24.00 
Montevideo........ 13.20 about 13.20@14. 40 
Buenos Aires....... 13.20 about 13.20@14.40 
IROSATIO. Rem ead os ates 14.40 about 14.40@ 16. 80 
Rio Janeirocs ess. cate 11.00 about 11.50@12.00 
Santos.) ee 11.50 about 12.00@ 12.50 
Chile (good port) .... 8.00 about 8.00 about 
Havana asso oe 4.00 about 4.00 about 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.50@6.00 5.50@ 6.00 
Cienfuegos......... 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.5 
Port au Spain....... 7.50 about 7.50@8.00 
St Luciakscns. aces 7.50 about 7.50@8.00 
St.-‘Thomas......... 6.50@7.00 6.75@7.25 
Barbados: jevacse eee 7.50 about 7.50@8.00 
Kingston coecncrtaene 6.50 about 6.50@7.00 
Curdchoec oases 6.75 about 7.00@7.25 
Santingow trees 6.00@6.50 6.50@7.00 
Guantanamo........ 6.00@6.50 6,.50@7.00 
Bermudsiban.. oat cocks 5.00@6.00 5.00@6.00 
Vera) Cragrcerccrcite 6.00@7.00 6.50@7.50 
‘TLampicos.oe seu 6.00@7.00 6.50@7.50 

* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.c 


2 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


From Hampton Roads there are very few cur- 
rent charters. One or two large schooners have 
been closed on private terms, but $2 continues 
the sentimental quotation on all kinds of tonnage 
to Boston, From Philadelphia the Schooner 
“Henry F. Kreger,’ 1,800 tons, was chartered 
at $2.50 to Portland, Maine, six days to load 
and discharge. This is decidedly an indication 
of better demand for bituminous tonnage. To 
Providence and other Sound ports $2 strong is 
asked. : 

Rates from New York are also firmer, $1.70 be- 
ing quoted to New Bedford, and $2@2.25 to 
Boston. To Salem or Portland $2.25@2.50 is 
asked. Slow loading is the rule at all the piers, 
but tonnage continues to be taken in liberal 
volume; $2.50 was again paid to Bar Harbor 
this week and $3 to the Kennebec. 


SUCCES 


‘Lake Markets 


MOCUEOESSNEANHAAOONOOEONCNOUOOUREOEAEAOOETAOOOONSAEOEOEDOOSAOESOOEDSEEOOOSSOEREASOANEOOOOOSORESESEEEROAERSS 


PITTSBURGH 


Complete recovery from recent weakness in the 
spot market. Transportation conditions no worse 
but strenuous efforts aided by favorable weather 
have effected no improvement. 


The weakening in the market of week before 
last which made it uncertain at the middle of last 
week whether prices would decline further or 
would advance, is now practically forgotten. The 
movement in coal is much restricted, it being 
almost impossible to ship to certain markets, but 
car supplies are so light and demand in the dis- 
tricts that can be reached so heavy that there 
is a ready market in one direction or another for 
all the coal the mines can load. There are wide 
divergencies in the price of spot coal depending 
on which division it is on, but a general average 
places the spot market at $4.75@5 for steam and 
$5@5.25 for gas, with slack a shade lower. This 
is a general appraisement of the whole situation. 
Frequently coal is sold for less, while often it 
brings higher prices, when it is in an especially 
good position for shipment to a consuming market. 

The railroads are making the most supreme 
strenuous efforts to relieve the situation, both by 
endeavoring to use their facilities to the best 
advantage and also by bringing the greatest moral 
pressure upon shippers and consignees to handle 
cars promptly, but although aided by unprece- 
dentedly favorable weather considering the season 
of the year, the most that can be said is that they 
have possibly kept the situation from growing 
worse. The congestion at the Lake front is some- 
what relieved, but as general conditions are no 
better there is less to hope for from the season of 
Lake navigation ending. 

We quote the spot market generally at $4.50@ 
4.75 for slack and $4.75@5 for steam and $5@5.25 
for gas mine-run, per net ton f.0.b. mine Pitts- 
burgh district. 


gui 
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BUFFALO 


Bituminous coal is quiet. Embargoes have held 
up some shipments and diverted others. Anthra- 
cite consumers still clamoring though situation is 
not serious. 


Bituminous—There is still a quiet tone to’ the 
market, with some report of cars on track, wait- 
ing for buyers. The market fluctuates without 
warning and no two jobbers make the same quota- 
tions. With the uncertain rail deliveries and the 
changing output from day to day there is no 
promise of steadiness. 

With the proviso that all quotations are and 
must be subject to unforeseen change and that 
any that can be made will fail to meet the views 
of not a few members of the trade, good average 
prices are as follows, per net ton, f.o.b. Buffalo: 


$6.50@7.00 
6.25@6.75 
6.25@6.75 
5. 95@6. 45 
5. 85@ 6.35 
5.50@6.00 


These quotations are primarily for three-quarter 
and slack, but all sizes have lately sold at about 
the same prices. 


Anthracite—The local jobbers have advanced 
prices 25¢c. a ton on all sizes, making grate $5.90; 
egg and stove, $6.15; chestnut, $6.40; pea, $5.15, 
and buckwheat, $3.75. This will no doubt oblige 
the retailers to go up a similar amount. They 
have had a margin of only 85c. a ton, which is 
regarded as too small, though it is said that there 
was some cutting of the prices. 

The demand for anthracite over the city is as 
insistent as ever, though it is hard to say who 
is really in need, for all sorts of pressure has 
been used to obtain coal. Shippers are not dis- 
turbed over the situation, as they believe that 
the mines will be able to meet the actual demand, 
In about ten days the Lakes will close and 100,- 
000 tons a week of anthracite will be added to the 
Eastern market. 


Lake shipments are about as formerly, 88,419 
net tons for the week, of which 26,500 tons cleared 
for Chicago, 22,300 tons for Milwaukee and 12,200 
tons for Duluth and Superior. Lake rates are 
easy at $1 to 75c. to Lake Michigan ports and 
40 to 30c. to Lake Superior. An effort is to be 
made to continue the movement by Lake as late 
as possible, as the coal is moving out from the 
upper docks very rapidly. 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Market shows some improvement. Deliveries 
better, but scarcity still prevails. Wholesale prices 
unsettled. 


Conditions show some improvement and con- 
signments of coal are coming forward more freely 
though supplies are still very short, especially of 
anthracite, shipments of which are far behind. 
Prices are easier and the market less panicky, 
but dealers are making practically no new con- 
tracts and generally delivering only in small quan- 
tities. Quotations for best grades per short ton 
are as follows: Retail anthracite, egg, stove and 
nut, $9; grate, $8.75; pea, $8; bituminous steam, 
$9; slack, $8.50; domestic lump, $10; cannel, $10. 
Wholesale prices are too unsettled to allow of 
quotations. 


Woughiogheny Gas-e acest oss eee ae 
Pittaburchi Steams jen. eee sees 
hioiNoh 8a Vee tee ee ee, 
AlleghenyaValleytie. aaah ta vals « 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 
TNVTIST EWG Fd tes cash BRO eh EE ee ee 


DETROIT 
New embargoes threaten further reduction in 


the supply. Low temperature stimulates demand 
for domestic grades. No increase in Lake move- 
ment. 


Bituminous—Detroit suffers a further curtail- 
ment in its coal supply through the action of the 
Big Four R.R. in raising an embargo against re- 
consigned coal in the attempt to clear its tracks 
in Toledo and elsewhere. The movement has 
been delayed by congested freight conditions in 
Detroit. The efforts to relieve the local situation 
have been continued and some progress is being 
made, though slowly. 

There is a strong demand for steam coal which 
jobbers and wholesalers are unable to supply 
fully, though they have been able, with much 
difficulty, to get some coal to all those in urgent 
need. The price of any size nominally carries a 
mine quotation of about $5.50, though the selling 
price appears to show some variation. 

Little or no Hocking lump is obtainable and 
the situation is about the same as regards smoke- 
less, Jackson Hill and West Virginia lump. The 
low temperature that now prevails in this section 
has brought a stronger demand for domestic stock, 
finding many of the retail yards unable to supply 
the coal. 

Anthracite—Stove size is perhaps even more 
scarce than egg or chestnut. Shipments are light 
and the amount of coal coming to Detroit is 
not equal to the consumption at present. Re- 
tailers are endeavoring to provide for all their 
customers by cutting down delivery on orders to 
small amounts. Prices are unchanged. 

Lake Trade—The carrying rate on iron ore 
for next season was fixed last week at $1 free 
from the head of Lake Superior to ports on Lake 
Erie. This is double the contract rate for the 
present season, though during the greater part of 
this season $1 free has been paid carriers on ore 
not included in season contracts. 

The increase in ore rate has special significance 
for coal shippers as it indicates a probable cor- 
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responding increase in coal cargoes handled 
in 1917. The contract rate to the head of Lake 
Superior was 30c. this year, though higher rates 
were paid on shipments outside the contracts, 
while on coal taken to Chicago $1 has been paid. 

Only a small amount of coal is now being moved 
by boat and the outlook is that heavy rail ship- 
ments will be necessary. Milwaukee’s supply of 
hard coal was 199,811 tons less Nov. 1 than on 
that date last year, a deficiency of about 25 per 
cent. Soft-coal receipts at that port on the same 
date were 25,219 tons less than last year, the 
total being 3,159,919 tons. 


CLEVELAND 


Accumulations cleaned up and local market 
showing tendency to come back. Railroads asking 
for more fuel for winter storage. Lake Michigan 
coal dock owners endeavoring to secure all-rail 
shipments. Car supply some better. 


The local market is showing a tendency to come 
back after taking a drop of $2 on practically all 
erades of steam coai. Prices have again advanced 
about $1 since the slump, most of the coal now 
bringing $5 f.o.b. Cleveland. The large accumu- 
lations on roads entering here are being cleaned 
up in good shape, and as the heavier receivers 
have all been embargoed the market has been 
receiving only a scant daily supply. A three days’ 
suowstorm helped considerably in stiffening the 
market when it was the weakest, and continued 
cold weather will eat into stockpiles very rapidly. 

It is reported that all steam railroads have 
very little coal stored. Their fuel requirements 
increase with cold weather and they will endeavor 
to store coal at points along their lines 

While the local market suffered a depression for 
more than a week, the price for mine shipment 
did not decline for more than three days, it tak- 
ing this long for shippers to find other markets 
for their coal. The Buffalo market, for recon- 
signment East, held up in good shape, with a fair 
demand for Ohio coals. The Michigan market, 
which was trying to force the Ohio shippers to 
compete with Illinois coals quoted at about $2 
less than the Ohio product, is now coming back, 
due to the increased demand from the Chicago 
market. 

Lake Michigan coal dock owners, who have not 
received their full contract requirements by water, 
are now endeavoring to get the balance due them 
all-rail. While the all-rail freight rate will cost 
them from 35 to 60c. per ton more, they will still 
be in position to make a handsome profit under 
the existing market conditions. 

One feature of the market is the differential be- 
tween slack and coarse coals, slack bringing about 
50c. per ton less than coarse coal Heretofore 
the differential has not been maintained to any 
extent. The car supply is a trifle better on all 
railroads. 

The Valley Camp Coal Co. has contracted with 
the City of Cleveland to furnish 45,000 tons slack, 
for one year from Nov. 1, at $3.50 per net ton 
f.o.b. Cleveland. The price on same contract last 
year was $1.67 per net ton. 

Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland; ; 


Three- 
quarter Mine-run Slack 
INO} B tasuriere ws $5.00 $5.00 $4.50 
Cambridge.... 5.00 5.00 4.50 
Middle Dist.... 4.75 4.75 4.50 
Hocking....... 4.75 4.75 4.50 
CINCINNATI 


Cold weather has stimulated domestic demand 
materially, and brought about production of more 
screenings. Cars remain scarce, however, and 
this is the chief market factor. 


Sudden and relatively severe cold weather 
caused a rush of domestic consumers and retail- 
ers, and brought about the best domestic business 
which has yet been seen. Many mines which 
had practically discontinued the preparation of 
domestic sizes have resumed making the various 
sizes of lump, and more screenings have conse- 
quently been available. 

There is so far no improvement whatever in 
the car supply, notwithstanding optimistie pre- 
dictions. Prices, therefore, remain at high levels, 
steam buyers taking all offerings, regardless of 
grade or kind. Pocahontas is bringing $5.50@6 
per ton f.o.b. mines for any grade suitable for 
steam production, and Kanawha is quoted at $4.50 
@5, in the same way, with the better eastern 
Kentucky coals, such as Miller’s Creek, at the 
same level. 


COLUMBUS 
The colder weather has instilled renewed 
strength in the trade. Prices high and supplies 
are short. 


The lull caused by the recent warm weather 
has now entirely disappeared under the influence 
of lower temperatures and the trade is now show- 
ing more strength than at any previous time. Car 
shortage still continues and there is a marked 
searcity of stocks in many localities. P 

The domestic trade is now attracting more at- 
tention than any other department. Retailers are 
short of stocks, as they have been holding off in 
the hope that the market wculd break. When 
prices were lower during the warm spell some 
orders were placed, but in many cases orders 


COAL AGE 


were delayed because of hopes of still lower 
levels. The cold snap which appeared more than 
a week ago has again stiffened the demand to a 
point where almost any price is offered for quick 
deliveries. Customers: are begging for coal and 
are indifferent as to grade or name. Anthracite 
is high, being quoted about the $10 market retail. 

Steam users have been trying to accumulate a 
surplus, but their efforts have generally met with 
failure. The car shortage is growing worse in- 
stead of better, and in some instances plants have 
been compelled to suspend operations because of 
lack of fuel. To make matters worse, natural gas 
supplying manufacturing establishments has been 
shut off in most instances. and coal had to be 
secured quickly. Railroads are taking a large 
amount of fuel for the operation of trains. 

The Lake trade is stil active, when the lateness 
of the season is taken into consideration. Lake 
prices are extremely high. Chartering of boats is 
going on actively for the coming season. 

: Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as fol- 
ows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $5.00... $55 00m one 
Inch and a quarter...... 5.00 5.00 $5.00 
Three-quarter inch..... . 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Nut sinc 26 6.: e 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Eig. jo)'n.. 2 a lover eeaardaiate 5.00 5:00 paaate 
Mine srunh-6,-f0 eee 4.75 4.75 5.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 4.50 4.50 4.75 
Coarse slack:...0- asian a 4.50 4.50 4.75 
LOUISVILLE 


Eastern Kentucky field has the longest week’s 
run since July. Cars more numerous and prices 
softening. Probable lifting of embargoes favors 
an active market. 


A more plentiful supply of coal equipment in 
the eastern Kentucky field has given the operations 
a better run than at any time since last July, 
when the car shortage began to be troublesome. 
Southern territory has been pretty well supplied 
and prices have been showing a tendency to soften. 
Lifting of the Louisville & Nashville embargoes 
on shipping northward, which is expected any 
day, will strengthen prices. The embargo has 
been most severe, all foreign equipment having 
practically left the coal-carrying roads. Western 
Kentucky operators find little improvement in the 
car supplies and are not able as yet to make full 
deliveries on contracts, as a rule. 

High prices of eastern Kentucky coals have 
brought more western Kentucky grades to Louis- 
ville, where there has been no competjon from 
the river supply up to this time. Prices on 
eastern Kentucky, f.o.b. the mines, are quoted: 
Block, $3.50@4; mine-run, $3.25@3.75; nut and 
slack, $3@4. 

Sales from the western Kentucky field have been 
reported on lump at $2.50@3; mine-run, $2.75@ 
3.50; nut and slack, $2@2.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Steam and domestic prices show further ad- 
vance. Car supply perceptibly better with some 
lines. Promise of more equipment causes numer- 
ous small mines to resume operations. 


The condition of the market still precludes quo- 
tations being given, but steam coal is now selling 
from $4.50 to $5 per ton mines. The market is 
strong and consumers are having difficulty secur- 
ing sufficient coal to supply their actual needs and 
are unable to stock up as much as they would 
like to. One of the mines of the district is re- 
ported to have been offered a very handsome 
premium to tie up its output for a period of six 
months on the basis of $3 per ton mines, which is 
indicative of the unanimous opinion that prices 
will not touch the low levels which prevailed the 
early part of the year, any time soon. 

Domestic trade has shown further improvement 
as a result of the cold weather and the best grades 
of domestic coal are now quoted at $5 per ton, 
mines, and the market is in a most satisfactory 
pyaar barring the shortage of equipment and 
abor, 
Stocks are not large and difficulty is being expe- 
rienced in efforts to increase them. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Steel interests refuse to pay fancy prices. 
ket not well! defined. High prices paid for foun- 
dry coke. Production and shipments increased. 


What seems to amount virtually to a strike on 
the part of furnace coke consumers has now been 
in progress for more than a week. The steel 
interests that were bidding against each other and 
paying fancy prices for spot furnace coke decided 
to stop and it has been very difficult the past 
week to sell any spot furnace coke. Occasional 
sales have been made of small lots to consumers 
in a special position, but in general there has not 
been enough done to establish a regular trading 
market. The consumers are keeping their own 
counsel and it is impossible to determine whether 
they have had sufficient coke or have slowed down 
their furnace operations so as to consume merely 
the coke that reached them on regular contracts. 
Spot furnace coke prices are virtually nominal. 
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which is holding down the production. ' 
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In spot foundry coke there has been a fair trade, 
consumers having no price limit and sellers main- 
taining former levels. A contract has been made 
at the new high price of $6.50, a price named last 
week as merely an asking figure. 

The future of the coke market no longer hinges 
upon the relation between consumptive demand 
and supply, as the larger question of what buyers 
will pay, even if they really need the coke, has 
intervened. We quote the market roughly as fol- 
lows: Spot furnace, $6@7; contract, $4; spot 
foundry, $9.50@10; contract, $5.50@6.50, per net 
ton at ovens, 

The “Courier” reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Nov. 11 at 421,513 tons, an increase 
of 13,231 tons, and shipments at 405,973 tons, an 
increase of 8,909 tons. 


Buffalo—The demand is good and shippers are 
making a great effort to get a supply. It now 
looks as though there would be no further advance 
in prices, which are now based on $10 for foundry 
and furnace and $9 for high sulphur and stock, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. Cars are very scarce and there is 
no apparent disposition on the part of furnaces 
to reduce operations. Everything is running at 
full capacity. 

Birmingham—Spot foundry coke has advanced 
sharply during the past week and is being quoted 
at $5.75 per ton ovens, sales having been booked 
at this figure. Furnace coke is extremely scarce 
and little free tonnage can be had, and this is 
selling around $4 per ton ovens. Furnaces in 
this district are running at maximum capacity and 
some of them are experiencing difficulty in secur- 
ing sufficient coke to operate their stacks. A fair 
tonnage is moving to California and Texas terri- 
tory, considering the difficulty in securing foreign 
equipment, some of the Texas business being con- 
signed to brokers for customers in old Mexico. 


Chicago—Prices have wildly fluctuated. One 
large producer has announced that no orders will 
be booked for any size except nut before Jan. 1. 
It is difficult to quote prices on any grade, but 
nominal figures per net ton f.o.b. cars Chicago, 
are approximately as follows: 

Connellsville... ss cele  eiieiestsalalelein og AUG @nnaeon: 


Wise County .. a. otc cise sierp ee aiareia snes UKCDE ase 
Byproduct foundry ......eseeseees> 9.90@11.00 
Byproduct domestic ........seee++6-- 8.50@10.00 
Gas house J... ss cwele ols blo cieteptemiels emt Onno GhmmaOn 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Demand for all sizes continues heavy. Cold 
snap intensifies situation. Country retailers buy- 
ing large tonnages. 


The market is stronger than last week, with new 
price records being established. Unheard of 
premiums are being paid for quick shipment of 
free tonnage to both normal markets and at points 
which these coals have never before been sold. 
Steam coals seem to be the dominant force and 
many buyers are unable to meet even a part of 
their requirements. 

A sudden cold snap this week accentuated the 
demand for domestic sizes. Country retailers 
who have been holding off, hoping the market 
would be easier, have suddenly commenced buying 
heavily. The car situation is becoming progres- 
sively worse, the supply now averaging only 
about 40 per cent. of needs. Operators are re- 
ceiving three times as many orders as the car 
supply will permit them to deliver within a rea- 
sonable time. 

An increased percentage of Western coal is be- 
ing shipped into Eastern territory, notwithstand- 
ing railroad embargoes; this coal is sold at even 
higher prices than quoted to the Western trade. 
There is a larger demand evinced from the! North- 
west, and inquiries are now being received from 
British Columbia buyers. 

Free coal is noticeably short, and a majority 
of shippers are running behind on their contracts. 
Some public service corporations have been short 
of stocks, and several Western railroads have 
been after their operators for additional tonnage. 


CHICAGO 


Colder weather accentuates local domestic de- 
mand. Free coal scarce. Prices show no relax- 
ation. 

Southern Illinois screenings are ranging from 
$3.35 to $3.75, with other prepared sizes varying 
from $3.50 to $4.50. Cold weather has brought 
a number of orders from country dealers, who up 
to this time would not buy at the prevailing high 
prices. The car shortage in Williamson and Sa- 
line Counties is growing worse, and as a conse- 
quence free tonnage is lessened. Spot prices are 
about the same as for Franklin County coal 

Central Illinois mines received about 60 per 
cent. car supply this week. Prices on all grades 
are very strong. No lump coal has been sold 
below $3.50,.and the minimum price on screen- 
ings has been $3.25. There is talk of further 
advances on Springfield coal next week. In Ful- 
ton and Peoria Counties there is very little free 
coal, and some screenings have been shipped to 
Chicago at a price of $3.50 per ton. Quotations 
have been withdrawn on spot coal and prices are 
made only on request. ‘ 
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Shortage of railroad equipment at the Indiana 
mines is acute, though officials are promising that 
something will be done in the near future to re- 
lieve the situation. Orders for Indiana coal from 
Michigan points are being received in increasing 
numbers owing to the railroads not allowing 
equipment to go into Michigan from Illinois mines. 
Labor difficulties have also confronted the oper- 
ators. Shipments to Chicago have been in re- 
duced quantities. Lump and mine-run is selling 
around $4; with screenings worth $3.50 at the 
mines. 

Smokeless shipments under contracts to Chicago 
territory approximate 60 per cent. of specifica- 
tions. Open market business on smokeless coals 
is inactive because of the little tonnage arriving. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- 
lows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 
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KANSAS CITY 


The Kansas City market is becoming more 
strained every day as a result of the continued car 
shortage. The demand is increasing and the local 
jobbers are asking extremely high prices for coal. 

Practically all of the mines of the southern 
Kansas field are idle as a result of the shortage 
of cars. Because of the expense caused by idle 
days in the mines the big concerns of Kansas City 
and this vicinity have wired the heads of the 
railroads for relief in the car supply. 

Domestic grades of coal from the Bevier field 
are selling at firm prices. The demand for these 
grades is heavy. Shipments are ten days behind 
but the question of cars in this field is not so 
pressing as in other fields in Missouri and Kansas, 


: Fulton & Clinton & Green & 

Springfield Peoria Cos. Sullivan Cos. Knox Cos. Carterville 
Domestic BERD; $3.25@3.75 $3.50@4.00 $3.50@4.00 ‘ $3.50@4.00 $3.75@4.00 
Steam peep Weds. 9 eee 3, O0GhS 550 > Mtteee rene SMiGteh ys) - SEAS Mireur © cay 
Egg.. = ee Rs ce 3.25@3.75 3.50@4.00 3.50@3.75 3.50@ 4.00 3.75@4.00 
LUG | OG ae ee Rene Slap ol ie ey £ ee a ee ae oe SRO Py ky | SP een ee rs 
MOS apt tas eves felisin, > 02)» 3.00@3.50 3.00@3.50 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.50 (1) 3.75@4.00 
MPO DIN GS tin wie inte 4. 3.25@3.50 2.75@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 (5) 3.50@3.75 

Wlmson. Saline & Poca. & 

& Franklin. Harris- W. Va. Penna. Eastern 

Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 

LOS ee er ee $3.50@4.50 $3.50@4.50 53. 50@6.00 $5.50@6.25 $4.25@5.00 
Egg.. aie SP eee, Fae 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 ere 00 5.50@6. 25 4.00@5.00 
NRE ELIT AA chs 3h ob Lm pl veyare seehe oad 3550 CG) 400 se eee vec) RPE G2 3.50@5.00 
OOM MUNT Ghee ks lire Srsiet «) sre UGA HOU Winders hye recta emi nets. SMR #1 aio ta ai, ee LL ee 
OE gy 2 TOA Gis Say [iy a eek Ok) Pa gO er eee ane yee 
ENS UG Wee Gee dienefene, «= SMALL GINS Hy Sl SE PRU AE | eo ne Lanes Seno, 3 
OME WERDEU cos. ys. 210. cy 3.50@4.50 5750) 4250 eee eee TE. SEREo ot... w=. . Salah eet ces 
PNGOie Ai VASE OL sails. o sicueiete are 3.25@3.75 COLT ey be se eh e, 6 ee err eere Saran 
Mine-run.. 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 4.50@5.25 4.25@5.25 4.00@4.50 
Screenings. . 3.25@3.75 SOM OL SEY “UO .Cedee es: a6 oa eso es 


@ $4. 50. 


Anthracite is very scarce and some of the 
smaller companies are obtaining $2 per ton prem- 
ium. Larger companies are adhering to schedule 
prices. Reserve stocks have been greatly de- 
pleted and movement of all-rail tonnage is on a 
greatly restricted basis. 


ST. LOUIS 


Better demand for steam sizes and stronger 
prices on all domestic grades. Country demand 
very heavy and record prices offered. Car sup- 
ply worse with nothing to indicate any relief. 


Cold weather and snow has given a snap to the 
local market while the outside demand has also 
stiffened up. The local domestic demand is heavy 
only on Standard coal. 

There has also been a spirited call from the 
South this week. Texas demand is good, and $4 
for Carterville (Williamson County) lump and 
egg is freely paid. There is no steam demand, 
however, as wood and oil are cheaper. 

As high as $4.25 has been recorded for William- 
son-Franklin lump and egg moving north. The 
sereenings from the same field went to $3.50, as 
did mine-run. Murphysboro Big Muddy lump is 
off of the market, but is quoted for future at $5 
at mines. 

The feeling here is that the top has not been 
reached on high-grade coal yet. Locally in St. 
Louis $3 is the top as cheaper coal is used when it 
goes higher; as a result little except contract coal 
is coming in. The same applies to Mt. Olive and 
Staunton, with prices of $2 and $1.85, respectively. 

Local Standard 2-in. lump is not as plentiful 
as it has been. The record price for Standard 
coal was made,on about 20 cars, which sold at 
$4.50 at the mine for mine-run. On Standard 
6-in. lump a big shipment to Omaha _ brought 
$4 at the mines. 

No records are available on receipts of smoke- 
less and anthracite this week, but they were un- 
doubtedly the lowest yet. A car of chestnut sold 
at $2.30 over the St. Louis circular of $7.80 
this week and this was the only offering. 

Local coke is in big demand and is replacing 
Eastern fuels. . 

Car supply has been worse this week on all 
roads. The average for the 11 trunk coal lines 
was not over two days, excepting the C., B. & Q., 
which was better than three days. 


Hosking Gants. 


The local market, f.o.b. mine, is about as 

follows : 
Williamson 
& Frank- Mt. Staun- 
lin Co. Olive ton Standard 

6-in. lump.. bal ee 25 $3.50 $3.00 a: 00@3. 25 
3x6-in. egg. 3.00@3.25 3.50 3.00 bea 25 
2x3-in. nut. 3.00@3.25 .... *. 3.0 
i foys PACERS om, Goyed U Gie e As ee on i a be foe 
creo r ENT tte et OKO D2 oe ave ai”, cola e ewe 
COMEG AT pe EO OOG) INLD Sos se. osfs jc pee tees 
tay, Site o SON Ge Be 6 ee ae ae ee 
2-in. Screen. 3.00@3.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 
os tceh see eae? aoe 2° 50% Oe eee OO) 3.25 
SAM UO ss | eens ee DES Om 2a) Sane a ecaee 
PLOMIN ORE cs revs sc: Baty PAW ey PY 
Mine-run.... 3.00@3.25 2.75 2.75@3.00 

Washed 
Gare eanirs 2c SENATE A pees Ta) UO Diet a rane 
ING: 92:5 oe DOGS: 25) 5.00 re et cen tears 
INGA ee care AOC 3 230 ea LD ia eiete aca ote 
ie? Bea 3,00@3.25 2 a3 by het wary 
IG a Rae es wan 5200s ea Oe secu 


Williamson and Franklin “freight rate 72%4c.; 
others 57%éc. 


Splint Lump $4.50@4.75. 


(1) Washed. (5) Washed. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 
The following is a comparative statement of 
coal imports and exports of the United States 
for September, 1915-16, and for the 9 months 
ended September, 1914-15-16, in long tons: 
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General Statistics 
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COAL MOVEMENT 


The following is a statment of carloads of 
bituminous coal and beehive coke that originated 
on 47 railroads in October, 1916, compiled from 
reports received by the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, by noon, Noy. 15, 1916: 


October, September, October, 
1916 1916 - 1915 


Carloads of bitu- 


minous coal. 418,270 394,576 463,955 
Carloads of beehive 
coke (8 roads).. 54,253 53,215 48,436 


Comparative figures based on reports of 47 
roads as follows: 27 roads in Eastern classifica- 
tion territory (including Illinois), 11 roads in 
Southern classification territory, 9 roads in West- 
ern classification territory. 

October, 1916, showed an increase in shipments 
of bituminous coal of 06 per cent. over Septem- 
ber, 1916, and a decrease of nearly 10 per cent. 
from October, 1915. The increases in shipments 
of beehive coke for the same month were 2 per 
cent. and 12 per cent. respectively. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


The following is a statement of shipments over 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co.’s lines east of 
Pittsburgh and Erie. for October and the ten 
months of 1915 and 1916, in short tons: 


— —October ——Ten Months 
1916 1915 1916 1915 











Anthra.. 1,156,699 1,084,739 9,986,566 8,679,339 
Bitumin. 3,973,141 4,304,466 40,496,441 35,908,943 
Coke.... 1,205,013 1,225,848 12,053,243 9,602,356 
Total.. 6,334,853 6,615,053 62,536,250 54,190, 638 











Imports September Nine Months————————. 
15 1916 1914 1915 1916 
ATEHLACITE] TOTAL AEM © -.cciei< oc eure: 134 99 18,257 2,524 4,626 
Bituminous, total.. Shots ur iverd’s Gre ou & 126,282 125,073 990,284 1,077,799 1,193,328 
United Kingdom. . GR eee 500 5 8,410 16,110 5,118 
Canada. . . ESS Soe ae 111,000 105,745 771,158 869,634 1,081,589 
ADAM cg Cae Ete siecle thes) sas) are 5,200 12,357 44,539 62,119 77,187 
(ATIGE AIA aoe EEECYAT oS sre clcwacscie 9,578 6,919 164,124 127,356 28,079 
Other courtriesmereg ecu. cc 4 Eee ae 2,053 2,580 1,355 
Coke rgae co ce OMe ois Ale siege cee 2,982 2,142 83,980 36,602 40,643 
Exports 
Anthracite; tOvdiensaek seek lo. laa eaters 290,350 353,507 3,062,057 2,592,749 3,200,512 
Cann daca sis Mee neieh sitsa oreice es ineis 277,143 349,887 3,017,158 2,538,865 3,130,340 
ATCT GI See IN thoes sis Sis viv sete 134 ee ye Rote eee Z 2,469 1,530 
Leper allay ae oc oly Oe er OIG, ir eee a came Geena 6 2,415 428 
iret a ieee ee NINE 5 tte cr y's .suchsha SANS stag: eee Taba peo ece oh elaine Qaim ws 605 are 
Other countries ses tasers ys, «vere evs veers 13, 073 3,485 44,893 48,395 68,214 
Bitumunousstocalaeer tec << 1s cael oe 1,832,977 2,003,353 10,902,780 12,424,132 14,766,023 
Lealy Sy pe EN. odie wikeoese atk 324,925 94,430 Me Ps | 2,348,870 1,529,639 
CO Tye FEEL NS ol eS ie ee ee 944,800 1,356,741 7,241,856 5,682,455 9,095,203 
Pa sari shoee eerie ge Metis). acs ?e so 59,969 48,082 214,131 389,419 303,036 
Mexico Lon 8 Qo ee 21,787 20,641 257,380 240,603 154,283 
CAI ee ERIM dots fk ouctaiss wea ele ove 109,269 124,629 793,898 843,805 984,614 
Wiest Hdien® . meme. c rigs eteral. 1.068 os 44,835 18,506 479,923 353,440 340,500 
APOSLGI IA toe MeN Es o15) sheja 2 koe alee 56,305 91,147 193,786 719,019 726,075 
BT ATC PE Sie Scsdeve aa6 Sas 61,223 87,477 201,071 544,194 621,655 
ITU UE Vigee ee ae ERE ce telling 7 Ghee's..e) ase 4,275 25,841 61,443 135,065 129,314 
Other cowuntrresemtee tei... + fe sgesee = 205,589 135,859 1,459,292 1,167,262 881,704 
Hiatal coalimepeeeenis. ae eae a : 223,327 2,356,860 13,964,837 15,016,881 17,966,535 
Coke. Pt 6 Ie eee 59,395 95,571 485,171 573,104 771,519 
Bunker coal. . 651,154 739,289 5,711,948 5,678, 163 5,959,618 
FU 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


The following is a statement of coal handled 
by the N. & W. Ry. during October and the 
preceding two months in short tons: 





August September October 

Pocahontas....... 1,631,263 1,577,193 1,501,217 
Mug Ravers: cee 345,167 316,868 318,618 
‘Thacker sseceeces 286,008 295,628 267,376 
Kenova.. Ua: 94,772 84,392 89,740 
Clinch Valley. we 121,148 118,974 123,408 
Miscellaneous. . 5,353 2,709 6,380 

Total N. & W.. 2,483,711 2,395,764 2,306,739 
Wim. & Pond Ck.. 111,390 122,939 105,615 
Tug R. & Ky. R.R. 55,359 55,605 57,202 
Other roads....... 398,480 408,611 440,521 

Grand total..... 3,048,940 2,982,919 2,910,077 


COAL MOVEMENT 


The current government report of shipments over 
the 13 leading coal roads for August and the first 
8 months of this year shows 125,214,148 tons of 
bituminous coal moved for the 8-month period as 
compared with 103,198,434 tons for last year, 
making a gain of nearly 25 per cent. Shipments 
for the month this year amounted to 16,658,826 
tons, as compared with 15,294,943 tons in August, 
1915. The increase is about what was expected 
up to that time, but it is not likely that the 
gain for this month and last month will show 
such a big increase as the movement has been 
much interrupted by transportation difficulties. 


Foreign Markets 


SCUAEAGUCORUAUACGKEUCUCCNEUNOESSOOOSACPESURUEODEOSOENSESAUCEOAOOEOUEOEOONCCOUEOOSRSERERSTEOCCCEOEEEEOOREEEE SS 


Susana antnetey, 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 9—There is a very material alteration in 
the market to record. Tonnage, never too plenti- 
ful of late, has been rendered less plentiful by 
the continuation of severe gales, and the result 
has been a slump in the coal market, the effect of 
which may be felt for some time. 


MeaUAWVelSniStesMleoe sate etreclet Nomina] 

BES SECONGG.~ Pw ceed ee eathel st ese Nominal 

BOCONMA Meh s ok CRS ee ea $7.20@ 7.80 
Bestidry coset niin ts pets i tate onto 6.72@ 6.96 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 7.20@ 7.44 
BECONGH Ta... OW heaeheaetes hai in 6.96@ 7.20 
Best Cardiff amallaiss “kt «cio ac 4.80@ 5.04 
Cargo smalls. . igure tune 4.44@ 4.56 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, 
Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire 
descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, exclu- 
sive of wharfage. 


Freights—Chartering is still inactive. Advances 
have been conceded to Gibraltar, and the River 
Plate, ctherwise rates remain steady. 





Gibraltar...... Port Said....... 
Marseilles Las Palmas. 4 
Genoa oh ek «ac St. Vincent 
Naples: s;.. 5... River Plate 
Alexandria 
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The Girard Estate 


The annual report of the mining engineer and 
agent of the Girard Estate, states in substance 
as follows: 

In spite of mild weather during the winter, a 
light demand during the summer and a car short- 
age in the late autumn, the production of anthra- 
ite coal in Pennsylvania for 1915 was not much 
below normal, the total shipment being 67,885,995 
tons, as compared with 69,776,401 tons in 1914 
and the record shipment of 69,954,299 tons in 
1911. The possibility of a strike, or at least a 
suspension of work, on Apr. 1, 1916, stimulated 
the demand for coal during the latter part of 
1915. 

Selling prices were depressed during the spring 
and summer, especially on pea coal, but recovered 
sharply in mid-autumn, so that the average prices 
at the breaker returned by the lessees of the 
Girard Estate were only 3c. per ton lower for 
1915 than for 1914. The average decrease on 
chestnut and larger sizes was 2c., and on pea 
coal 20c., while there were increases on buck- 
wheat coal of 4c., on rice coal of 2c., and on 
barley coal of 10c. per ton. In arriving at the 
averages for both years the proportions of the 
various sizes of fresh mined coal shipped from 
the Girard Estate in 1915 have been used. 

The shipment of coal from the Girard Estate in 
1915 was 1,961,563 tons, an increase of 58,620 
tons above 1914, making its proportion of the 
shipments from the State of Pennsylvania 2.9 per 
cent., aS compared with 2.7 per cent. in 1914. 
This increase in the Girard Estate proportion 
has been due to the new operations which have 
either started up or come to full production in 
1915. The older operations have shown a de- 
crease in production of 13 per cent., as compared 
with a decrease of only 3 per cent. from the 
state as a whole. 

The shipment for November, 1915, viz: 229,989 
tons, was the largest ever made from the Girard 
Estate, the largest previous shipment being ~226,- 
110 tons in March, 1912. 

During the fifty-three years of active mining 
on the estate, beginning with 1863, there has 
been marketed from it 65,127,334 tons. This 
does not include some coal mined in 1834, 1835 
and 1836 from what is now the East Bear Ridge 
lease and shipped over the Pottsville and Dan- 
ville R.R., in the building of which Stephen Girard 
had been the prime mover. So far as reported, 
the quantity of coal so shipped was 18,794 tons. 

The shipment of coal from each colliery and 
washery during 1915 and 1914, is shown in the 
following table: 


Shipments 
Colliery 1914, Tons 1915, Tons 
Weston.... 153,791.17 326,893.10 


William Penn..... Es 
Kehley’s Run.. 


290,953.12 
300,289.04 


276,720.01 
256,951.12 





Packer No. 1-5....... 305,756.13 234,200.13 
Hammond....25- 271,639.01 229,613.14 
Continental] Wee. 147,105.08 154,204.14 
Packer (Noo 2c eso 129,527.13, 128,755.17 
Packer No. 4... i 92,950.06 92,028.17 
Packer No. 3... oad 122,099.03 90,364.12 
Black Creek.......... BS sis, earn 86,567.18 
HastiBear Ridges eee eae eee 41,198.04 
West Bear Ridge.. 9,290.14 20,167.12 
Stanton...... ; 24,620.01 16,804.16 
Girard... 18,809.15 5,638.18 
Kimberley......... 5,866.13 5,285.19 
West Shenandoah... . 485.18 612.06 
Oxford 4. ae eee 29,724.10 512.06 
Preston No. 2 Culm 

Banks ‘ aX 33.00 42.00 

Totals. 1,902,943.08 1.961,563.09 


If it were not for the new operations of Weston, 
East Bear Ridge and Black Creek, the first of 
which began work in 1914 and the last two in 
1915, the increase shown above would have been 
changed to a large decrease. The East Bear 
Ridge breaker was put in operation on Sept. 7 and 
Black Creek on Aug. 13. Girard Colliery re- 
sumed work on Nov. 8, after an idleness of nearly 
19 months, during which the breaker was rebuilt. 

Weston colliery of the Locust Mountain Coal 
{o. was the only colliery on the Girard Estate 
whose shipment for 1915 reached 300,000 tons, and 
it holds first place by a large margin.. William 
Penn colliery of the Susquehanna Coal Co. passed 
Packer No. 1-5 and Kehley’s Run and is in sec- 
ond place, a position it last held in 1901. Kehley’s 
Run colliery of the Thomas Colliery Co., also 
passed Packer No. 1-5 and is in third place. 
It was second in 1914. Packer No. 1-5. of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., due to delay in getting 
its new breaker in full operation, dropped to 
fourth place, lower than it has been since 1898. 


The total production of coal from the Girard 
Estate in 1915 was 2,289,994 tons, made up as 
follows: 


Tons 
Shipped to market, fresh mined... 1,831,155 
Shipped to market, reclaimed from 
culm’ banks. eae eee. oo ee 130,408 
Total coal on which royalty is paid. . 1,961,563 
Coal consumed in operating........... 328,431 
Total production......... 2,289,994 


The quantity of coal consumed in operating 
was 14.34 per cent. of the total production, 
which is higher than it has been since 1902, 
when, owing to the strike, the production was 
small, while the quantity of fuel required could 
not be reduced correspondingly. 

The larger the production the smaller, generally 
speaking, is the proportion of it that is consumed 
in operating, as shown by the table covering 
the last 15 years: 


COAL CONSUMED IN OPERATING 


Production, Consumed in Operating 

Tons Tons Per Cent. 
LOOM enews 1,436,114 188,080 LG 
1902 ae 774,647 138,482 17.87 
1903: .2.ee 1,701,669 186,455 10.96 
1904 525 ee.. 1,857,308 201,290 10.84 
1905.62... 0 2010;807, 187,909 9.34 
1906..... . 1,895,068 184,797 9.75 
1907....... 2,290,269 204,943 8.95 
1908335 es 2,178,222 217,331 9.98 
{900 MEe 1,977,300 218,915 11.07 
191052 2,116,491 237,861 11.24 
LOU aa . 2,420,747 258,700 10.69 
19127 woes 2,215,102 250,243 11.30 
I91S....8.2 sectors, 268,818 11.97 
1914....... 2,198,603 295,659 13.45 
LOLS S swe 2,289,994 328,431 14.34 


The proportion of sizes in fresh mined coal 
has not varied much since 1900, in spite of the 
fact that the production of the small sizes of 
coal has been very much increased, due in part 
to the breaking down of the largest sizes to 
meet the demands of the market, but in a 
greater degree to the utilization of the very small- 
est sizes. 

The total quantity of coal won by stripping 
in 1915 has been greater than ever before, but 
this was due to the very large stripping operations 
at Weston colliery of the Locust Mountain Coal 
Co., since at the other collieries, except William 
Penn., very little stripping was done. This is 
shown in the following table: 


COAL WON BY STRIPPING IN 1914 AND 1915 


Colliery 1914, Tons 1915, Tons 
Westoni:.:-.¢ : eee 104,975 158,716 
William Penne. eee: 46,944 49,297 
Kehley’s Run. see 11,935 9,984 
Continental]. 33,051 8,961 
Packer No...1-5222.-eee 15,679 5,509 
West) Bear: Rideae-werernnn au. oc i Saag 
Packer No} 23.50) eee 3,821 
Girard ;....... .) Saree rN 1,426 
Packer Nowo:ae ee ae 20,053 172 
West Bear Ridge........ 689. hee 

Total: cman 232-727 243,007 


The average working time in 1915 for the col- 
lieries on the Girard Estate in full operation, 
which excludes Packer No. 1-5, Girard, East 
Bear Ridge, West Bear Ridge and Black Creek, 
was 231 days, or 77 per cent. of full time. This 
is slightly less than in 1914, when the average 
was 78 per cent. of full time. 

During 1915 development work in the mines con- 
sisted of: 


Yd. 
Gangwaystc-. eee =e ee 19,333 
Slopes:cscue ee EMIS bos ce as 287 
Tunnels) iii ETE sos), ¥ pn gous 2,665 


The length of tunnel driven was much more 
than usual, as the development of additional 
sources for supplying coal has been pushed since 
the new leases went into effect on Jan. 1, 1914. 
The length of gangway driven was also in excess 
of previous years. This is partly due to the 
same cause, but may also be explained by the 
inclusion of the many gangways driven to’ win 
coal from portions of the Mammoth bed, which 
had previously been worked and partially robbed. 
These gangways were not included prior to 1914. 


The gangway driven in the last 19 years is as 
follows: 


Year Miles Year Miles 
1890 cee, Meee 523 19025. oo ee 8.7 
1808 7e eae. 4.0 1908... ee 8.3 
1899 0s, aoe ce 6.3 1909. Se eee 8.0 
1900 the eee ae 6.0 1910; foe eee 8.5 
1OOUL > eee oe 6.5 1911.2 4 eee: 6.9 
1902. cone ee Sink 1912) oe 5.6 
TOCS i.e es Se 5.9 19132... 50° -Paee Lig 
1904..c2e re ee ae 1914.0 eee 10.3 
19055 o9 ee ae 1.4 1915... 523. fee 11.0 
1906. Ane! eee W fens) 


All the breakers recently erected, viz: Weston, 
Packer No. 1-5, Girard, East Bear Ridge and 
Black Creek, are now in full operation, as is also 
Lawrence, through which the coal from West 
Bear Ridge is prepared for market. The output 
from these plants has materially increased the 
shipments and will continue to do so. 

There was only one mine fire during 1915, 
which is the average for the 36 years during 
which a record has been kept. The fire in 1915 
occurred at Packer No. 1-5 Colliery on Noy. 27, 
the result of an explosion*of gas, which caused 
the death of two miners. The fire itself did not 
assume serious proportions, and was extinguished 
in a few hours. 


Massachusetts Gas 
Companies 


This company reports, in part, for the year 
ended June 30, 1916, as follows: 


New England Gas and Coke Co.—The general 
improvement in business conditions in New Eng- 
land in the past year appreciably strengthened 
the market for the byproducts of this company, 
such as sulphate of ammonia and benzol. In a 
like degree the market for coke improved, with 
an increased demand for fuel and the difficulty 
in securing coal on account of interruptions to 
water and rail transportation. The company was 
thus able to dispose of its coke and its byproducts 
at prices somewhat better than those of the prey- 
ious year, permitting a dividend of 4% per. cent. 
as compared with 3% per cent. in 1914-15. 


New England Coal and Coke Co.—During the 
year this company sold and delivered about 4,- 
063,000 gross tons of coal, an increase of some 
639,000 gross tons over the previous year. Dur- 
ing the year the barge fleet was reduced by the 
loss of the barges “Dora” and “‘Ivie.”” The losses 
were covered by insurance or insurance reserve. 


NEW ENGLAND GAS & COKE CoO. 





1915-16 1914-15 
Gross ncome......... $4,318,847 $3,708,401 
Operating expenses... . 3,444,762 3,001,299 
Net income from oper. $874,085 ~ $707, 102 
enterent. seen oe $80,780 $90,469 
Dividends............ (44%) 787,500 (34%) 612,500 
Balance, surplus..... $5,805 $4,133 


SUBSIDIARIES FOR bh rae ENDING JUNE 


, 


N. E. C. & Bos. Tow. 

Coke Co. Boat Co. 
Gross income......... $2,253,055 $335,034 
Bxpensesiciien econ 1,816,246 278,921 
Net from oper...... $436,809 $56,113 
Mise, incomess -.5.6.... | ae eee 
Net earnings..s..... $436,809 $56,113 

Deduct 

HOTS Veit Soe un Oa $130,670 $4,344 
Dividends.-- ster: (20) 300,000 (12) 48,000 
Balance, surplus..... $6,139 $3,769 

Fed. Coal Je Dede 

& Coke Co. Coal Co. 
Gross earnings........ $682,520 $557,683 
Pixpenseay steele ee 564,865 546,533 
Net earnings........ $117,655 $11,150 
Interestin....ocor Eee 44,268 27,124 
Balance: cancer sur.$73,387  def.$15,974 


The New England Coal and Coke Co. owns 2,000 


* shares, equal to approximately 60%, of the capital 


stock of the J. B. B. Coal Co. 


eS ee ee ee eee 


~~ 
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The Employer 


‘Two WANT ADS 


There are two sides to every question. 
employment, this truth is too often overlooked. The follow- 
ing synopses constitute specifications looking both ways. 


In the matter of 








1 Want An Employee 
eee Lys se 


1. Who is sober. 
2, Who is intelligent. 





3, Who is industrious. 


person 
than tha 


ces a al interest i 
4, Who ee t arising 
ness O 


es. ff) 
wag devote his 


+5 willing to 
Pe se bpest efforts and his hi 
gence to his duties. 


6. Who possesses aggre 
* and ynitiative- 
evote the same er 
he would to his own. 


personal ambit 


ssiveness, 


7, Who will d 
* pusiness 45 
g. Who possesses 
9, Who is courteous an 


10, Who is honest. 


J offer opportunities 
such an employee- 


for ad 


QUERY 
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my busi- 
from his 


whole time , 
ghest int elli- 


ingenuity 









ergy to my 


on. 


d respectful. 





yancement to ’ Onsiderate 


, Tespectfy] and 


land Ss 
tre : 
ye all ngth; 


Are Such Demands: 


Inconsistent with each other? 


Inconsistent with individual develop- 


Inconsistent with industrial success? 


Inconsistent with industrial peace? 


The Employee 


Slance 


By I. C. Parfitt, Johnstown, Penn. 
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Efficient Mine Managers 
By PENNSYLVANIA OFFICIAL 


The efficient workman in any line must necessarily be 
skilled in the handling of the tools, material and equip- 
ment connected with his calling. The efficient mine 
official, therefore, must be skilled in the handling of men, 
as they are the material on the handling of which depends, 
to the greatest extent, his success or failure. The best 
results in the operation of any company, both as to 
safety and profit, can only be secured through the 
combined efforts of officers and employees. 

We will all agree that no one individual excels in ail 
lines of work, and also that nearly every man can do 
some one class of work best. Some favored few can do 
several jobs very well; these last may be called the 
handy men. 


The official must study and know the material he has 


on hand in the way of good mechanics, motormen, ma- 
chinemen, drivers, wiremen, bratticemen, timbermen, 
trackmen, entrymen, pillarmen, loaders and _ general 
handy men, in order to place them to the best possible 
advantage. 

Engines, motors, mining machines, pumps, and even 
mules, all require placing to suit their individual capac- 
ities, but these are all handled by men; and the placing 
of the men, owing to their widely varying ability to do 
work, is by far the greatest problem of the mine official. 

He who has acquired the knack of knowing and 
placing his available men to the best advantage, along 
with a good general knowledge of mining, is almost 
invariably successful. 


eo 


Repairing or Splicing Belts 


A number of articles have appeared from time to time 
on the subject of splicing belts, says a writer in Power, but 
I have used one kink that has not been mentioned 
and that may be of interest. It consists in simply placing 
a thick board under the joint and a thin one over it 
and nailing the two together, driving slender wire nails 
right through the belt and putting in enough of them 
to make sure that all parts of the joint are pressed 








GLUED BELT BEING HELD WHILE DRYING 


firmly together. If half-inch boards are used on top, 
sixpenny nails are large enough. ‘The holes made do not 
injure the belt, and they disappear almost entirely after 
it has been in use a short time. 


Drafting-Room Mink 


The illustration shows how a compass and a T-square 
blade may be made to take the place of a beam 
compass, says J. E, Titus in American Machinist. 
The compass is spread as shown. The screw heads and 








DRAFTING-ROOM KINK 


the joint clamp catch against the edges of the blade and 
are wrapped into place. This arrangement is of advan- 
tage when a proper instrument is not at hand. 


Strainer for SinKing Pumps 
By J. F. K. Brown* 


During the process of shaft sinking many of the trou- 
bles encountered arise from the sinking pumps and these 
troubles in turn are due to the strainers at the end of 
the suction pipe. The strainer may be too light and 








Side View 





Bottom View 





View of Casting 
from Below 
Inside Plate 

removed 


Top View 


DETAILS OF A SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL STRAINER 


get crushed by falling material, or the holes may be too 
large, admitting much foreign matter and choking the 
pump. 

The strainer illustrated herewith, the construction of 
which will be clearly understood from the drawing, pos- 
sesses a number of features that may recommend it to 
those looking for such an article. 

The design of the strainer allows the suction face to 
be always downward and in the water, even though that 
may be only a few inches in depth, while the weight and 


*Sydney, N. S. 
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thickness of the metal will keep the strainer in position 
without the necessity of tying it in place. This also al- 
lows of rough usage and of a reasonable amount of mate- 
rial being placed on top of it without damage. 

The outer suction plate is of a large area and serves 
to keep the larger pieces of material from coming against 
the inner plate. This inner plate in turn keeps out the 
smaller stuff. Chips of wood and material that floats, the 
worst variety for a pump, are always above the strainer of 
this suction, and there is no half-air-half-water draw. 
The bottom plate can be easily removed for cleaning with- 
out having to go to the trouble of removing the whole 
hosepiece. 


Conducting Electric Power 


By Ropert Brown* 


There is often among mine superintendents an over- 
zealousness to reduce the cost of mining. The necessity 
of keeping the right kind of supplies on hand is 
overlooked, and what may at the time seem to be reducing 
cost may eventually add to it. 

Suppose we take a glance, for instance, at the method 
of conducting the electric power to the mining machines, 
pumps, hoists, ete. In a possible majority of cases the 
power is conducted by extensions from the trolley wire, 
and in the branch entries it is used to run pumps, 
machines, etc. 

Take, for example, a rock drill boring into hard rock. 
The power is being drawn from the trolley wire, and, 
when the locomotives are hauling heavy loads the power 
supplied to the rock drill would be low, and the rock-drill 
operator would be using all the power supplied. Should 
the motors come to a sudden stop, the result, owing to 
the influx of power, is liable to prove disastrous. 

This condition naturally suggests that the power neces- 
sary for blasting purposes and to run all machinery 
(other than the locomotives) should be suppled from an 
insulated conductor independent of the trolley wire. 

To thus provide an extra conductor might at first 
seem to be adding to the cost of production, but when 
we consider the irregular and oftentimes inadequate 
supply, remembering that short-circuits are not infrequent 
and accidents are likely to result from this irregular 
supply, we can see readily the advantage of adopting 
the separate conductors for all machinery other than the 
locomotives. 

Another and very good reason why these separate 
conductors should be used is that the power should be 
cut off each branch entry when the locomotive is not 
in the entry (see Article 2, Section 3, of the Bituminous 
Mine Law of Pennsylvania), fcr by so doing accidents 
from this source will be reduced to a minimum. 

T recall that when I was night foreman in one of the 
large Windber (Penn.) mines, a short-circuit that re- 
sulted from a fall of rock brought the trolley wire in 
contact with the rail, leaving the mine without power 
until the cause was located and the rock removed. 
Delays from these causes are (in a large mine) some- 
times of long duration, especially at night, when the 
number of workmen is generally fewer than on the 
day shift. 





*Johnstown, Penn. 
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It will readily be seen that all delays, and perhaps 
many accidents resulting from this cause, will be reduced 
to a minimum by the use of an automatic section 
insulator on the trolley wire at the entrance to each 
branch heading. I would like to hear the opinions of 
Coal Age readers on this subject. 


Rock-Dusting Mine Air 


The air of the mine is continually filled with flying 
coal dust raised by passing cars. George Hann, a Welsh 
mining man, observed this fact and believed that it 
would be an excellent idea to make each car that went 
in or out of the workings distribute an antidote for the 
dust which it was industriously scattering, so he rigged 
up the apparatus illustrated herewith and described by 
G. D. Budge in a paper entitled “Notes on the Stone- 
Dusting of Steam-Coal Collieries” and read before the 
South Wales Institute of Engineers. 

It will be seen that as the car passes a certain point 
in the track the wheels on one side push back an angle 
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ARRANGEMENT FOR ROCK-DUSTING ROADWAYS 


iron which by means of two bell cranks opens a gate 
in a hopper containing rock dust. Each car, therefore, 
liberates an amount of dust dependent somewhat on the 
speed of its travel. However, as this does not vary much, 
the amount can be gaged with some accuracy. Mr. Hann 
provides 0.72 oz. of dust per car for a road on which 
800 cars per day are passing. 

In a mine so rock-dusted the air is as innocuous as 
the floor, roof and sides, though these have been im- 
munized by the ordinary rock-dusting processes. Where 
it is not employed the air may contain dust which is 
as pure as that in a chunk of coal, though the dust on 
the floor may have a high percentage of ash. 


This Department of “Ideas and Suggestions” is growing 
in interest and value. Many kinks are coming to us from 
“Coal Age” readers. Have you contributed something from 
your own experience? 
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Tenure of Coal Areas 


By J. F. K. Brown* 





SYNOPSIS—Four main systems for the acquisi- 
tion of mineral lands have been developed, each 
with its particular merits and shortcomings. 
Where acquisition by outright purchase is followed, 
mining is more stable and more highly developed 
than elsewhere. Where “concessions” are granted, 
but little real progress can be made. The other 
two systems are intermediate between these two 
extremes. 





In the acquiring and holding of coal lands a multi- 
plicity of methods has arisen. Each has developed ac- 
cording to the needs and the requirements, fancied or 
otherwise, of the countries involved. 

Fundamentally, each system is a variation of one of 
four main groups: 

1. Acquisition under outright purchase, canceling any 
and all future claims. 

2. Acquisition in the form of either leases or conces- 
sions based on payments of royalty without outright 
purchase. 

3. Purchase from intermediaries without canceling roy- 
alty payments, and where the minerals cannot be alien- 
ated from the Government. 

4. Purchase by the concession method, where mineral 
lands are sold by the Government, acting as an inter- 
mediary without abolishing royalties. 


First System INSURES STABILITY 


The first, the oldest system, presents the unusual spec- 
tacle of being the most reliable and stable in practice, 
and at the same time the most reviled. Countries later 
in development, and with the procedure of older lands 
to guide them, seem to have acquired the habit of scorn- 
ing the so-named, old-fashioned methods as exemplified 
in those lands where the coal industry is of long growth, 
and longer understanding. The common cry is denounce- 
ment on the charge of “unearned increment”; the crime 
of a landlordism levying a royalty on coal lands held 
by right of inheritance as against similar payments: to 
the Government of the country. 


Despite the fact that in certain countries the coals 


belong to the Government, and that there the taking up 
of éoal lands should in theory be simplified, few, if 
any, operating companies acquire their holdings by such 
an easy road. More commonly large speculative interests 
step in between the Government and the buyers of coal 
land. This speculation has led to innumerable cases of 
over-capitalization and ridiculous financial transactions. 
The whole system provides opportunities for greater greed 
and grasping acquisition than were ever chargeable to 
the effect of landlordism in other lands. 

Where such conditions have been allowed growth, the 
progress of a country cannot be otherwise than erratic. 
‘here are many spectacular successes, and as many spec- 
tacular failures—the successes are always with us, the 
failures we always forget. Again, too, the incidental ex- 
pense in bringing the coal lands into operation is apt 
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to become excessive, to such an extent as to largely be 
the cause of many of the failures—failures whose odium 
is borne by the credit of the country and charged 
against it. 

Steady growth that eliminates speculation is prefer- 
able to any method that leads to loss of a country’s credit. 
It is interesting to note that the largest coal-mining 
countries, and those that are most steadily progressive, 
those that hold a leading place in the world’s coal trade, 
are the lands whose coal resources are exploited generally 
under a system belonging to or based on method No. 
SOPs 

Heavy competition among sellers of areas has perhaps 
something to do with the reasonable conditions under 
which properties are offered and acquired. The actual 
owner of coal lands is frequently more businesslike in his 
dealings with prospective customers than a Government 
that allows a third party to become responsible for the 
disposal of its coal areas. 

For example, the proprietor of lands does not grant 
a mining company a lease, nor option for a lease, un- 
less he is reasonably certain that the applicants are capa- 
ble of carrying on actual operation; no “hold up” of the 
property is allowed; neither is an exorbitantly priced 
“option” required for the mere right to prove the area. 
Still more interesting is the fact that the area is not 
handed over to a third party for a mere nominal yearly 
sum with implied instructions and authority to make a 
sale at the highest possible figure. Where real, hard, 
“cash-down” mining is concerned—not the production of 
“holes in the ground with liars on the tep”—if any such 
unreasonable demands were proposed or suspected, the 
prospective operator would go elsewhere, probably to the 
next-door owner, who perhaps would not be so foolish. 

Under methods Nos. 1 and 2 operation is either on 
a royalty basis entirely, or the area is purchased out- 
right, calculation of the price being based more or less 
on the value of the royalty over the life of the area. Pur- 
chase outright adds to the capital invested a large sum 
chargeable with interest, and consequently the actual pur- 
chase price when it is compared with leasing under roy- 
alty should include this additional cost. In those older 
lands where the words “inheritance” and “aristocracy” 
are common expressions of everyday life and conversa- 
tion, the royalty system is largely developed, while other 
lands operate mainly on either method No. 1 or 3. 


No Royautres To ConsIpER 


Where outright purchase is undertaken under system ~ 


No. 1, the royalty is entirely disposed off, but under No. 3 
this is not the case. 
sum in cash or its equivalent to some person who has 
been a little sharper than the mining company in acquir- 
ing mining rights. The Government royalty still remains 
due and payable. Generally, the net result is the pay- 
ment of either a double royalty or the making of a double 
capitalization or its equivalent. 

This implies that the profits of any coal company op- 
erating under such conditions must be about double what 
they need be under either royalty or outright purchase, 
and consequently in making investigation into the pos- 


The purchaser merely passes a lump. 
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sible success of coal mining where the double system is 
conducted, this fact is required to be kept in mind. It is 
always possible to pay dividends on any capital, provided 
the profits are large enough. 

In theory, the idea underlying the adoption of meth- 
ods carried out under system No. 3 is excellent; but in 
practice, such was the inability of human beings to ,fore- 
see the future trend of events, it has degenerated into 
a “game of grab.” Originally, the proposal was that 
actual operators only should lease from the Government 
direct, which in turn was expected to result in citizens 
of the country getting the benefit of moneys that other- 
wise would go into the land owner’s pocket. 

Actually these results are seldom attained, since the 
system not being properly safeguarded allows the entrance 


of a speculative middleman, whose sole claim to exist- 


ence in many cases is his ability to get to the Mines 
Office or Department first. Any man may acquire the 
right to coal lands which he never intends to operate 
on the payment of a small annual sum for a more or 
less extensive period. During that time he endeavors to 
dispose of the property at an increase in price, which 
usually amounts to several thousand per cent. If he fails 
to sell, his brother or someone else takes up the area next 
year, and the process goes on. 

On the other hand, if the original lessee is successful 
in selling to a concern with more money than brains— 
since corporations are gifted that way as well as men— 
a large sum is immediately added to the expense prelim- 
inary to operation, all of which leads in the end to ex- 


cessive capitalization, and in many cases to other finan- ° 


cial ills. 
BALANCING THE SYSTEMS 


It is interesting to make a little balance between the 
merits of the two systems on one average case. This 
shows the mining man clearly what points he has to bear 
in mind when investigating the purchase of areas where 
this speculative system is in vogue. 

GENERAL DATA 


Nie R PST TELISLA 4 al 3 AE ay Sa ere ae ee 10 sq.mi. 

Roy al Gyiicte nici ter so AAG ogre: Obi OF DUCE Oe anh agora 10c. per ton 

SPOUMAGEIDEDAGUBTE IMGs ccc ccsccccce ct ehecusbcucuceees 4,800,000 

Purchase from 

Direct Royalty Intermediaries 

Price paid for property. ...........00. Nil $ 23,000 per sq.mi 

Adeition:to Capital n.© sc scale « seyaee t's Nil 230,000 

BTOLAINCR ESCA eaten a2. ccsie 's c's 01 sveress oie $300,000 530,000 

APIA TE GTIMARS - Mile Sle Pht elle h soe. 250,000 250,000 

Profit per ton on equal basis.......... 10c. 6.4c. 

Actual royalty, per ton............... 10c. 13.6c. 

Capital cost per annual ton........... $1.20 $2.12 

Percentage return on capital.......... 8.3 3 


From this comparison it appears that the project based 
on the assumed conditions would, if carried through un- 
der the direct royalty basis, provide a return that is rea- 
sonable and fair and commensurate with the risks of 
coal mining; while by purchase from a speculator, the 
return is much too low—a man can do better with his 
money in the bank, where it is safer, and more get-at- 
able. 

These figures show that the mining engineer, investi- 
gating properties where purchase from intermediaries is 
necessary, should remember that more capital is required 
per ton of mineral in the ground, and he must see more 
profit in the operation. Further, a considerable propor- 
tion of that extra capital is bespoken and expended be- 
fore the development of the mine is really a justification 
for the amount paid out. Almost invariably the seller 
of the areas requires payment on the entry of the coal 
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company to the ground and before the area is even de- 
cently proved from actual operation to be a commercial 
success and the probable return on the capital accurately 
forecasted. Consequently, there is thereby added to coal 
mining an additional investment risk. 

There cannot be any doubt but that this system has 
been the means of keeping capital out of many coal coun- 
tries whose development today might have been greater 
and in better repute. The proportion, of money lost, 
over that successfully invested, must be great; and like- 
wise, the reorganization and consequent adjustments of 
capital required after futile efforts to exist on original 
programs, must lead to loss. The follies of the system 
are many, and the virtues few. The worst feature is 
the liability of the system to blacken the credit of the 
country in the eyes of investors. Nothing sticks longer, 
and travels further, than the mere suspicion, justified 
or unjustified, that this or that country produces unprofit- 
able mines. Capital is timid, and especially that specu- 
lative capital necessary to the early development of new 
districts. 

Methods practiced under system No. 4 differ from 
those of No. 3, mainly in the translation of the words 
“leoitimate sharpness” into “illegitimate rascality.” In 
such lands the Government, or some officials connected 
with it, do the speculation on their own behalf with little 
heed to the ultimate success of the venture. The word 
“concession” is used to denote the sale of a Government 
mining right by some prominent official who has the 
“patronage,” and while nominally the areas may be worth 
a certain fixed figure, practice sanctions asking the great- 
est sum that can be obtained legally or otherwise. 

Again, while the sale may theoretically terminate the 
royalty, there is always cause for suspicion that it will 
not do so; success, meaning thereby profits of any de- 
scription, being looked upon as a legitimate subject for 
further taxation, or other imposition. This creates a 
vexatious condition, carried sometimes to the extent of 
the Government acquiring again the same old property 
by act of parliament, or its equivalent, or by any figment 
of speech specially devised to meet the occasion. The 
state of society is such that the Government makes its 
money on the sale of the concessions, and not on any 
profits or royalties that might accrue from actual opera- 
tion. 


No CERTAINTY OF TENURE 


It follows therefore that coal lands are, in such coun- 
tries, objects of unstable tenure. Concessions may be 
purchased with all due form of legality, but there is no 
certainty about the holding of such areas—they may be 
sold twice over, in which case the party in power cal- 
lously leaves the two purchasers to fight it out. Diplo- 
matic power balanced by wholesale and continued bribery 
are the royal roads to holding mineral rights, while whole- 
sale graft and repudiation of any contracts made when 
convenient are the keynotes of the general policy. 

There is here, then, an unusual uncertainty about min- 
ing and a heavy expense that has to be shouldered by the 
mining company. It is not surprising to find that the 
countries where this system most prevails are those most 
backward of all in mineral development. The Turkish 
Empire forms a notable example, and some of the South 
American republics come very near to being in the same 
category. However, it is needful to remember that where 
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honorably carried through, system No. 4 is the equal of 
No. 3. 

The price paid for coal areas and the royalties fixed 
thereon vary according to the position of the areas, the 
character of the coal and sometimes on local features 
ihat may be surmised or known about the workability 
of the field. Royalty figures vary all the way from 3c., 
to 12 and 25c. per ton. Each case has to be considered 
by itself, and all the conditions read together with those 
other factors that as a whole go to make the scheme pre- 
sentable from the investor’s standpoint. 

Thus the country that has a royalty system amounting 
to about 14c. is quite probably so situated that the min- 
ing profit may be large enough to readily stand this 
charge. Conversely, the country offering a smaller roy- 
alty is possibly one where the profit is correspondingly 
small. i 

Purchase outright may also be at various prices, which 
are controlled by established conditions. One-half cent 
per ton of coal ranging up to 3c. follows the commonest 
range of values. 

In certain countries the royalty is rated as a percent- 
age of the selling price, and in others on the profit, but 
in the majority of cases it is a fixed amount per ton, 
irrespective of any circumstances that may be detrimental 
to operation or otherwise. In this respect the older sys- 
tem that frequently makes the royalty question a matter 
of adjustment between the two contracting parties is 
more equitable. There are such factors as thickness of 
the bed worked, the known existence of faulted areas, 
or the dirtyness of the coal and consequent production 
of much unmerchantable material. In those lands where 
the tonnage of coal reserves is described as “enormous,” 
such details do not usually get attention, on the broad 
principle that thin coals and badly situated areas are not 
worth present attention. 


Lease Lenetu SHovutp Equa Lire or AREA 


Where areas are held under a lease basis, the principle 
clauses from the investigator’s point of view are those 
concerning the length of the lease, approximating the 
life of the field, and the existence of cancellation clauses 
if any, and the reasons behind them. The first is a sub- 
ject of calculation based on information already in the 
mind of the engineer conducting the investigation, and 
is comparatively simple, concerning itself with the safe- 
guarding of the operating company to the extent of pro- 
viding reasonable time for the return of capital with 
profits. But the second may contain all the “quirks” 
and “twists” imaginable, leading to much future trouble, 
and purely for want of proper wording be valueless in 
respect of allowing steady uninterrupted working. 

Besides these two clauses, most leases draw attention 
to numbers of other points and conditions, each of which 
may be the result of special local circumstances. 

What should be sought is equity on both sides, for 
wherever the area holder or the company retains the idea 
that the lease is a “gift of the Gods” for feathering their 
own particular nest, no settlement of terms will ever 
prove entirely satisfactory and workable. The aggrieved 
party to the bargain will be constantly trying to upset 
the agreement and obstruct the rights of the other. 

This is one disadvantage of the second system of ac- 
quiring areas, because while it allows of settlement to 
meet certain disadvantageous conditions, it seldom fol- 
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lows any standard practice in doing so. It thus brings 
the final arrangement of the terms on which mining opera- 
tions may begin to be almost a dominant factor in the 
outset, rather than the existence of coal workable or 
unworkable. 

On the other hand, in those countries where the rights 
to mine are vested im the Government, the lease is com- 
monly a simple standard instrument, the clauses of which 
are generally published and understandably so, in some 
Government publication, frequently the “Mines Act.” In 
this case the investigator has the advantage of knowing 
before broaching the subject of a lease the conditions 
under which he will be called upon later to operate, and 
the bearing that each mentioned clause will have on 
future operations. Before going to the expense of the 
investigation, he can determine at a glance whether the 
conditions of holding the areas are such as to allow of 
profitable operation, other things being properly equal. 
Under the second system, however, he may quite readily 
make his investigation, and then have to sit down to much 
tedious negotiation with consequent expense, before ob- 
taining the conditions that will allow of success. 


Lraat Apvice Is ADVANTAGEOUS 


The employment of a local law firm is a common-sense 
business precaution. It follows that there are, and must 
be, many “kinks” in the laws and regulations peculiar 
to each mining country that it would be absurd for the 
mining man to expect to master. 

Not a few mining companies and investors neglect 
this common-sense precaution. They pay an engineer 
large sums to report on a coal property, and at the same 
time refuse him the power and expenses necessary to 
make full and proper inquiries on the question of tenure 
of the areas. If “pull” or “politics” is a useful asset, 
choose a law firm on the “right” side. A company start- 
ing to mine in a district wants all the help that it can get 
at the beginning, however much it may be able after- 
ward to dictate to the politicians and wirepullers. 

The extent to which this policy can be carried is de- 
pendent on the size of the enterprise to be started. Again, 
too, it is policy to consult a law firm not employed or 
retained by another operating company. You may not 
be given the gift of prophecy, but it is logical to presume 
that there may come a day when your interests and those 
of the older company might clash. 

These little points, while they sound like a mere in- 
sistence on common sense, are worth drawing attention 
to afresh. Many mining engineers in the search for coal 
lands have condemned various properties, simply be- 
cause the conditions of their purchase were unlike those 
they had become accustomed to elsewhere, or they rec- 
ommended areas on the mining conditions only, and 
neglected to consider the business conditions connected 
with the enterprise. 

Because one country does business by one method, it 
does not follow that there is only one way of carrying out 
the work elsewhere. Other lands and other peoples have 
developed methods suited to their own requirements. Our 
preference may be for one system or the other, but as 
long as the risks involved in each are carefully consid- 
ered, pointed out, and clearly understood, an enterprise 
under any particular system stands an equal chance of 
success, other, knowledge;and data being equal. 
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SY NOPSIS—At large mines an auxiliary hoist 
shaft possesses distinct advantages. In the usual 
design of such shafts and shaft bottoms, tt is neces- 
sary to lead the ar through a detour around the 
passages leading to the other shaft compartments. 
The design here shown obviates this necessity. 





With the ever-increasing tonnage of the newer coal- 
mining plants comes the necessity for careful and efficient 
engineering in the design of the plants from every angle. 
Most of the earlier efficiency engineering at mines lost 


ber and material can be taken down and distributed dur- 
ing the day shift; (2) men can be hoisted and lowered 
at both shafts at the beginning and end of the shifts, 
expediting this part of the daily routine in no small de- 
gree; (3) should an accident occur to the cages in the 
main shaft, quick transportation of men ‘and materials 
can be had in the secondary shaft. All mine foremen 
know that even in the best regulated mines accidents will 
occasionally happen, and tools and material that could 
be used in repair work are seldom at hand where needed. 

The three compartments of the auxiliary shaft are 
usually placed side by side and make a rather awkward 
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sight of the fact that a great improvement could be ef- 
fected by the use of auxiliary shafts. These are combi- 
nations of a secondary hoist shaft, a main air shaft, and 
a manway. 

There are several advantages to having a secondary 
hoist at the auxiliary shaft. Among these are: (1) Tim- 
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Plan 
FIG. 2. PLAN OF AUXILIARY SHAFT 
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LAYOUT OF DEVELOPMENT NEAR MAIN AND AUXILIARY SHAFT BOTTOMS 


group from which the air must be conducted to the two 
main airways. ‘This is especially true where the shaft- 
bottom plan shown in Fig. 1 is used. 

In designing the shaft shown in plan in Fig. 2, the 
main idea was to eliminate the necessity for the air mak- 
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Section A-B 
SECTION THROUGH SHAFT FOOT 


FIG. 3. 
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ing a detour around the other two shaft compartments 
and still allow the entries at the auxiliary shaft to be de- 
veloped from the secondary hoist, which should accommo- 
date the same cars and rolling equipment as the main 
hoist. Eliminating the detour of the air removes at 
least one 90 deg. bend, or turn, at the point where such 
elimination is the most desirable; namely, where the 
velocity of the air current is necessarily high. 

Tn the section shown in Fig. 3 the air compartment in 
the shaft is stopped 20 ft. (this distance is variable) 
above the bottom of the hoist and stairway compartments. 
The airways then branch off on a slope to either side, to 
the main airways. The stopping of the air compartment 
higher up allows the driving of the developing entries on 
that side of the hoistway. These entries also serve the 
purpose of providing a cagingway on both sides of the 
hoist and afford a convenient entrance to the bottom of 
the air shaft. With double air locks properly built no air 
need be lost. 

Should the strata be unsafe and 20 ft. be too close to 
the entry arch below, the air compartment should be 
stopped 25 or 30 ft. up. In good strata the arches in 
the slopes may be omitted, thus decreasing the cost. 

Fig. 4 is a cross-section showing the relation of the air 
and the hoist compartment. In all the drawings it will 
be noted that strict compliance has been made with the 
Illinois state mining laws, which require that no wood 
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Section C-D and E-F : 
Detail of Guide Connection 
FIG. 4. SECTION THROUGH FOOT OF AIR COMPARTMENT 


except guides be exposed in the shaft. Though no stair 
treads are shown, steel stairways should be erected. The 
drawing also shows the detail of the method for fastening 
the guide onto the concrete wall. This is accomplished by 
bolting the guide to 10-in. channel beams spaced on 5-ft. 
centers and serving as buntons. A small pocket is left in 
the concrete just large enough for a man’s arm and wrench 
to be used in holding the nut while the bolt is being 
turned from the outside. Two bolts at each channel 
should be used for guides of the size shown. 

Referring again ab Fig. 1, here is shown the general 
layout of the shaft bottom to which this design of shaft 
is best adapted. This bottom layout has been tried and 
found to give efficient results in some of the larger mines 
in Illinois. 

Only a few crosscuts are shown on the drawing, as it 
is understood they must be driven according to the state 
law, or as otherwise required. No distances are shown 
on this plan, for the reason that each installation must 
be adapted to suit local conditions. 
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Packing and Bratticing 


At the monthly meeting of the Pittston (Penn.) 
Mining Institute, Nov. 20, David Girvan presiding, John 
Lloyd, efficiency engineer of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., 
read a paper on “Packing,” and said that engines and 
pumps could often be better packed by using a smaller 
quantity of packing than is now in use. James A. 
Gardner, of the Pennsylvania Coal Co., gave a talk on 
“The Duty of a Miner.” 

This was followed by a discussion between the advocates 
of brattice cloth and boards. John E. Reynolds, inside 
foreman for the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., advocated 
strongly the use of boards, especially in gaseous mine 
workings. William Lancaster, of Austin Heights, also 
spoke in favor of their use. Both declared that the 
board brattices they favored were close fitting and not, 
as they termed, the loose variety, mere “picket fences.” 

The chairman said a few words in favor of incom- 
bustible cloth for bratticing, and Richard Williams 
strongly urged the use of brattice cloth in place of boards 
for that purpose. He said that it was more economical 
and just as efficient, and that cloth is peculiarly adaptable 
for conditions near the face of a chamber because a cloth 
brattice can readily be taken down before shots are fired 
and replaced as soon as the air current has cleared away 
the smoke. The question is to be further discussed at 
the next meeting. 


~ 


Recollections of a Manager 


One of the first things that impressed me after I took 
charge of the company’s affairs as manager, was the 
absurdity of its published statement of available tonnage 
in mineral reserves contained in the annual report of the 
board of directors over the signature of my predecessor. 

Satisfying myself that no dependence could be placed 
on the published estimates, I took the matter up with 
the board at its next meeting, requesting that an 
appropriation be made to cover systematic and adequate 
drilling in the areas where no accurate data as to thick- 
ness of seams were available. 

The chairman of the executive committee was on his 
feet in an instant, wanting to know why I was so much 
concerned with a report that did not affect me in the 
least. I replied that the report carried the signature 
of the company’s manager, and if I was expected to sign 
a similar statement the following year, much of the data 
would have to be omitted. 

That threw the question open to discussion. 

I learned that not one of the directors had a desire 
to mislead the stockholders, but inasmuch as the tonnage 
estimates for the undeveloped lands as carried on the 
books had been accepted without question ever since 
the company had been organized, they hesitated about 
digging into them now because they felt that nothing 
could be gained if it were found that the estimates were 
too small; and if they were too large it would be difficult 
if not impossible after all these near to make a satis- 
factory explanation. 

The matter was not mentioned again until at the close 
of the fiscal year. When I was asked to sign the report, 
I insisted upon adding the word “approximate” to several 
of the statements; as no one objected, the incident passed 
without discussion. 
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In the course of a few years the company required 
additional tonnage, and a new mine became a necessity. 
We decided upon a shaft almost midway between two drift 
mines that had been in operation a number of years. The 
coal seam had shown no variation in thickness in any of 
the drifts, and no faults had been encountered. We 
assumed, without giving the matter more than a passing 
thought, that it would be safe to go ahead with the new 
mine without doing any drilling. 

In less than a year’s time from the beginning of opera- 
tions at the new shaft, we found it necessary to abandon 
it because two parallel faults were encountered, one on 
either side of the shaft, which made the operation 
unprofitable. 

All the equipment was transferred to another mine, 
but even with that the company auditor reported a total 
‘loss from the adventure of over $200,000 before the 
account was finally closed on his books. 

At the end of that fiscal year it became necessary to 
make an explanation concerning the abandonment of the 
mine, as my report for the previous year had called atten- 
tion to the new mine and the tonnage that it was expected 
to produce. I wrote out a simple statement covering 
all the facts, taking unto myself all the blame, and sub- 
mitted it to the board of directors for approval at our 
next meeting. 

When the secretary came to the words “for want of 
sufficient prospecting,” the meeting was thrown into 
confusion. Every director recalled how I had objected 
to accepting the mineral reserve estimates without actual 
drill records as a basis, and they seemed to fear that my 
latest report was intended as a fling at them. 

Instead of reflecting upon my ability, the abandoned 
shaft actually served to increase my reputation as an 
engineer. 
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Who’s Who In Coal Mining 


Morris Williams Bush > 


It is in the Southern and Western coal fields that the 
careers of the younger men in the industry stand out 
most prominently. The mining developments in these 
newer districts are more recent than in the older Eastern 
fields, and as a consequence the talents of the younger 
generation in the mining business have a broader field 
of opportunity. 

The younger men in Alabama are doing big things, 
and none of them is accomplishing more in a mining way 
than Morris Bush, president of the Imperial Coal and 
Coke Co. Mr. Bush is a native of the South, having been 
born in Mobile, Ala., in 1880. He graduated from 
Vanderbilt University in 1899 with a B.A. degree. 

His first important work was as general superintendent 
of the Alabama Consolidated Coal and Iron Co., which 
position he occupied from 1901 to 1907. He designed and 
built two Gadsden furnaces of the above company, and was 
in general charge of all operations of blast furnaces, coal 
and ore mines and coke ovens. In 1907 Mr. Bush was 
made general superintendent of the Woodward Iron Co., 
holding this office until 1914. While in the employ of 
the Woodward company he built two blast furnaces and 
also erected some Koppers byproduct coke ovens. 

In 1914 Mr. Bush became president of the Shelly 
Tron Co., and in 1915 he was made president of the 
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Majestic Coal Co. He still fills both of these positions, 
and in addition is president of the Coosa Pipe and 
Foundry Co. and the Imperial Coal and Coke Co. 
Practically all the mines of the foregoing companies 
are located within 20 mi. of Birmingham, on_ the 
celebrated “Black Creek” seam. This coal runs 21% 
per cent. in ash, is very low in sulphur and has a heat 
value of better than 15,000 B.t.u. The product from this 
bed is used for gas, steam, blacksmith and coking 
purposes. The Shelly Iron Co. has been in continuous 
operation since 1846 and makes a high-grade warm blast 





M. W. BUSH 
Prominent in Alabama’s Coal Industry 


charcoal iron. The Coosa Pipe and Foundry Co. is one 
of the largest manufacturers in the South of cast-iron 
soil pipe and fittings. 

Mr. Bush is a director in the American ‘Trust and 
Savings Bank of Birmingham. He was recently elected 
president of the Birmingham Chamber of Commerce. 
His clubs are the Southern, the Country and the Roebuck, 
all of Birmingham. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers and the American Iron 
and Steel Institute. Few men in Alabama irrespective 
of their age and experience rank higher in the coal and 
iron circles of the state than does Morris Bush. 

@ 


After 48 Hr. in Storage Powdered Coal Packs Hard—Owing 
to the hygroscopic nature of dried powdered coal, long storage 
is not desirable. In its normal state powdered coal is light 
and fluffy; after 48 hr. standing in storage, however, the 
physical arrangement of the particles produces a dense packed 
mass. So dense does the fuel become, that one’s fingers can- 
not make an impression even % in. deep. To secure ideal 
conditions powdered coal should be kept in motion.—C. J. 
Gadd, Journal of the Franklin Institute, September, 1916. 
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Cap with New IF ez 





SYNOPSIS—A lamp with a straight filament 
which passes horizontally athwart the reflector. 
The battery case is either of drawn steel or of an 
aluminum alloy. Special precautions are taken to 
prevent the deterioration of the connecting cable. 





The most natural way to place an electric lamp bulb 
in a miner’s cap is with the socket toward his head, 
but in a new cap lamp just approved by the United 
States Bureau of Mines the bulb has a double socket 
between which a single straight filament passes. This 
filament is placed, not radially to the head of the miner, 
but tangentially, so that the observer sees a horizontal 
line and not a point of light. 

The cap lamp shell is steel, lined with fiber insulation. 
It contains a reflector of porcelain-enameled steel and 
has phosphor-bronze spring contacts rigidly mounted. 





NEW 


CAP LAMP ASSEMBLED 


The lamp is a %-cp. wire-drawn Mazda with a 
guaranteed life of 300 hr. With the reflector it produces 
a well diffused illumination over a spherical angle of 
130 deg. The lamp is waterproof and weighs about 4 
oz. The weight on the cap is somewhat more, as the 
cable connections are added. It will run from 6 to 8 oz. 
depending on the manner in which the lamp and cable 
are worn. Double steel hooks electrically welded together 
and riveted to the shell provide means for attaching the 
lamp to the miner’s cap. 

A 48-in. cable connects the lamp to the battery. This 
length is ample and permits the unrestricted movement 
of the workman. The cable consists of two strands of 
copper, rubber-coated and twisted. The cable thus 
formed is also covered with rubber, and the combination 
is therefore thoroughly impervious to moisture and mine 
water. It weighs about 8 oz. and is strong, light, flexible, 
and nonkinking. It has a low electrical resistance. 

Protection at each end is afforded by steel spring 
armor, double at the battery and single at the lamp. 
The cable is fastened to the bushings by which it enters 


the lamp and battery by rubber ‘packings secured with’ 
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locknuts. It will stand a heavy pull without loosening 
or putting undue stress on the terminals of the conductor. 

The battery may be either of drawn and folded sheet 
steel or of an aluminum alloy. In the latter instance 
it is a casting 1 in. thick, the alloy used being 91 
per cent. pure aluminum. The drawn sheet steel battery 
box is of two pieces of folded metal electrically welded. 
It has horizontal corrugations in the front and the cover 
is of aluminum cast in. one piece, the entrance bushing 
and hinge pin being part of the casting. 

When the cover is closed spring contacts of phosphor 
bronze on the inside engage the terminal studs of the 
battery with three points of contact for each stud. Thus 
perfect contact is secured with maximum contact surface. 
These contacts are mounted on insulating blocks of fiber 
which are riveted to the cover and which exert a constant 
pressure on the studs, preventing loose contact and any 
rattling of the battery in the case. 

The cover is simple, rugged and self-acting and has 
a double latchlock which locks with a key. Any tampering 
with the lock can readily be detected. 

The aluminum battery case is a single piece; even the 
hinge slot, the straps, by which the belt that supports 
the battery is attached and the parts that are engaged by 
the lock are cast integral with the case itself. 
Otherwise the aluminum case is identical with that made 
of steel. : 

To make the metal parts acid proof they are coated 
with a semi-transparent acid-proof baking varnish which 
gives a serviceable gray finish. 

The battery is of the “iron-clad exide” type, with an 
iron-clad positive plate and “exide” negative plate. It 
is guaranteed to give service for not less than 1034 hr. 








INTEGRAL PARTS OF THE LAMP 


per charge throughout a period of two years. The plates 
are contained in a nonspillable case made of rubber of 
medium hardness. They are ribbed vertically in order 
to give them strength, and are sealed with a special vent 
and filling plug. The cover is so constructed that the 
pressure of the contacts on the terminals strengthens the 
seal. All parts of the entire outfit are interchangeable. 
No gas is generated on discharge; therefore the battery 
can not cause explosions. 

Automatic charging racks, of course, are not part of 
the equipment covered by the approval of the Bureau 
of Mines, but they can ‘be furnished with the lamps. 
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Each battery space on the charging board is provided 
with the proper resistance unit, so that regardless of 
the number of batteries being charged the proper current 
is automatically maintained. The phosphor-bronze spring 
contacts are of such form and arrangement that no battery 
can be inserted incorrectly. The proper polarity is 
absolutely necessary to secure contact. A single motion 
of the hand places the battery on the charging board 
and automatically cuts it into the charging circuit. 
The advantages of the outfit are summed up as fol- 
lows: Ignition of mine gas is impossible; neither battery 
nor lamps can be short-circuited. The battery gives 
a full, steady illumination for the entire shift. Failures 
except as the result of accident are impossible. The 
equipment will operate when submerged in water and 
is safe, durable, efficient and easy to wear. The light 
cannot be extinguished except by intentional disabling. 
The outfit may be sealed so that any tampering with 
the lock will be rendered visible. 
These lamps are manufactured by the General Electric 
Co., of Schenectady, N. Y., under approvals 13 and 13A 
of the United States Bureau of Mines. They meet with 
the requirements of schedule 6A, which is prepared for 
the purpose of testing the safety, practicability and 
efficiency of electric safety lamps in general service. 
Results of German Institute ° 
for Coal Research* } 


Shortly before the war, the Kaiser-Wilhelm Institute 
for Coal Research was opened at Miilheim-on-the-Ruhr. 
From a report of its work the Schweizerische Bauzeitung 
gleans the following facts: 

1. By leaching ordinary coal at natural temperatures 
with liquid sulphurous acid, about 5 grams of viscous, 
aromatic golden-yellow mineral oils can be obtained per 
kilogram of mineral treated. By using benzol under 
pressure, more than 60 grams may be extracted, but only 
a small part of this product consists of oil. With the 
removal of these constituents the coal loses its consistency 
and falls to powder. 

2. When the coal is distilled with superheated steam, 
a tar passes over that contains optically active oils, lubri- 
cants and paraffin, substances similar to those now 
obtained from petroleum. 

3. By treatment with ozone, over 92 per cent. of the 
coal can be changed into a brown mass, with an odor like 
that of caramel, and soluble in water. The composition 
of this substance is still unknown. 

4. By a new method, about 20 per cent. of ozokerite can 
be obtained from lignite, as against 12 per cent. hitherto. 

For a better understanding of this report K. Arndt, in 
the Elektrotechnische Zeitschrift, points out that as far 
back as 1836 the Freiburg chemist Lampadius, who pro- 
posed to use caking coal for briquetting dusty ores, was 
able with carbon bisulphide to extract 4 to 5 per cent. of 
the coal by weight. The resulting dark-brown resinous 
mass was completely fluid at 158 deg. F. After the 
extraction the coal no longer caked. 

Subsequently, other experiments using chloroform, 
pyridine and benzol under high pressure have been used 
to extract substances from coal, the quantities of which 
have often been quite large. These extracts have been 
but little studied. 





*Translated specially for “Coal Age.” 
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The solid, liquid and gaseous matters separating from 
coal at temperatures that are not high—480 to 840 
deg. F.—were investigated in 1906 by Bornstein, at the 
instance of Bunte. These substances, which are not 
obtained at the high temperatures of ordinary coal dis- 
tillation—over 1,800 deg. F.—still offer to the chemist a 
rich field for difficult but profitable research. 

It has long been known that coal treated with oxidiz- 
ing reagents, such as permanganate of potash, can be 
changed into certain brown soluble substances—for exam- 
ple, mellitic acid, C,,H,O,,. It is to be hoped that the 
use of ozone, by which Harries has shown how to synthe- 
size the rubber molecule, will also lead to new discoveries 
in coal research. Finally, it appears from a publication 
of Franz Fischer, director of the institute, that he has 
been able to change about one-third part of naphthalene 
into another fluid rich in hydrogen, by heating it under 
pressure in the presence of aluminum chloride. 

It is as yet difficult to judge the practical value of these 
results. Arndt thinks that we would do well not to under- 
estimate the difficulties yet to be overcome. 


y 
No Cars 


A coal man went to Heaven one day 
(As coal men sometimes do), 
And they gave him a job, with princely pay, 
Of running a coal train through 
To the Kingdom of Hell, with instructions to haul 
From the fiery brimstone bars 
All the railroad men whom he could recall; 
But they gave him, alas, no cars. 


a 


So a message he sent to the realms of Hell 
For the railroad men to be 

On the watch for his train, and he rang the bell 
With a chuckle of fiendish glee. 

And the men lined up as they writhed in pain 
On the fiery brimstone bars. 

But when the coal man showed up with his train, 
My God, he had no cars! 


And so through endless cycles of years, 
The railroad men line up, 

With hope dispelled, with groans and tears, 
As they drain the bitter cup. 

The coal man he makes his run on time, 
From the pearly gates to the fiery bars; 

While the railroad men in anguish chime: 
“My God, my God, no cars!” 
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The West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its 
winter meeting Dec. 12 and 13, 1916, at the Hotel Frederick, 
Huntington, W. Va. Secretary, E. N. Zern, Morgantown, W. 
Va. 


International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions will hold its first meeting at the Hotel 
Raleigh, Washington, D. C., Dec. 5-9. Royal Meeker, sec- 
retary-treasurer, United States Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Washington, D. C. 


The American Society of Mechanical Engineers will hold 
its annual meeting Dec. 5-8, 1916, at the Engineering Societies 
Building, New York City. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
89th St., New York City. 

The Brownsville, Penn., Mining Institute will hold meetings . 
on the first and third Friday of each month at 7:30 p.m. Sec- 
retary, G. E. Daugherty, South Brownsville, Penn. 


Kentucky Mining Institute will hold its winter meeting on 
Dec. 8 and 9, 1916, at Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Secre- 
tary, Ivan P. Tashof, 437 21st St., S. E., Washington, D. C. 

_ The Coal Mining Institute of America will hold its annual 
meeting on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, Dec. 6, 7 and 
8, 1916, at the Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Penn. Acting Sec- 
retary, S...B.,,Smith, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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By THomaAs GrRAHAM* 


SY NOPSIS—General description of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass coal field and its principal collieries. 
An interesting account of the terrible outbursts of 
gas that marked the working of the Morrisey col- 
liery. Working of the gas in the strata causes 
ominous sounds the miners call “bumps.” System 
of taking samples of the mine air and results of the 
analyses made by the Canadian Government— 
Michel colliery. 


The Crow’s Nest Pass coal field is situated in the south- 
eastern portion of the Province of British Columbia. 

The coal field lies immediately to the west of the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains. In shape, the basin 
is described by James McEvoy, mining geologist, as a 
long-pointed triangle, with its base to the south, the 
area containing coal being approximately 230 sq.mi. 
Its greatest length is about 35 mi. north and south and 
its greatest width about 13 mi. 

The coal seams are in the Cretaceous measures, and a 
section of these, measured by Mr. McEvoy, at Morrisey, 
near the southern end of the field, shows a thickness of 
nearly 5,000 ft. and contains 200 ft. of coal. This coal 
occurs in about 2,000 ft. of the measures and, making 
allowance for impure coal and seams less than three feet 
in thickness, it is estimated that the workable coal in 
the field is 100 ft. 

The field is reached by two railways, the Crow’s Nest 
Pass branch of the Canadian Pacific Ry. enters the field 
from the east through the Crow’s Nest Pass, follows 
down Michel Creek and crosses the northern part of the 
coal area, and then follows the valley of the Elk River, 
along the western side of the coal area for nearly 25 
mi. The Great Northern Ry. enters the field by a branch 
which leaves the main line at Rexford, Mont., and 
reaches the southern end of the field near Morrisey, 
parallels the Canadian Pacific Ry. in the Elk Valley 
through Fernie, Hosmer, Olsen and Sparwood, and thence 
up Michel Creek to Michel. The upturned western edge 
of the coal-bearing series forms a ridge paralleling the Elk 
River and a few miles distant from it. The height of 
the ridge being about 3,500 or 4,000 ft. above the river, 
the coal seams outcrop about half way up this ridge and 
pitch eastward. 

The field was first opened in 1897 at Coal Creek, a 
tributary of the Elk River, about 5 mi. east of Fernie, 
which is now the principal city in the field and, since 
that time, openings have been made at Morrisey, Michel, 
Tosmer and Corbin. 

Morrisey COLLIERY 


This colliery is near the southern end of the field. 
Operations were commenced in 1901 but, owing to inabil- 
ity to cope with the outbursts of gas, were finally aban- 
doned in 1909. In the No. 1 mine an outburst occurred 
Aug. 6, 1903. The seam is irregular, varying from 14 
~ *Chief Inspector of Mines for the Province of British Co- 


lumbia, Victoria, . Proceedings Mine Inspector’s Institute, 
Joplin meeting, June 138-15, 1916. 


to 40 ft. in thickness, with a strong roof and floor. Three 
openings had been made on the seam, two being intakes 
and one a return. The levels had been driven about 2,000 
ft. and were carried in the upper 10 ft. of the seam. 
About 60,000 cu.ft. of air per min. was in circulation in 
the mine, at the time, the water gage being about 34 
of an inch. 

This outburst occurred in a crosscut between the center 
and the upper level. The men had warning of the move- 
ment, but the outburst occurred before they reached the 
outside of the mine. The escaping gases reversed the 
ventilation and fine coal and dust was blown out of the 
mine mouth. Four days elapsed before the mine could 
be reéntered. An examination showed that much fine 
coal had been blown into the main level and 1,456 tons 
of “fines” were removed before the original face was 
reached. Here a cavity was found 8x10x110 ft., extend- 
ing beyond the original line of face. . 


OTHER FREQUENT OUTBURSTS OF Gas LEAD TO THE 
ABANDONMENT OF THE MINE 


Another outburst occurred Oct. 14, 1904, in which four 
men were smothered in the fine coal discharged; but this 
outburst was less violent than the one in August of the 
preceding year, less gas being given off and only about 
800 tons of coal displaced. 

Still another large outburst of gas occurred Nov. 18, 
1904, in which 14 men were smothered. A huge cloud of 
coal dust shot out of the mine mouth. This was so fine 
that it was described by eyewitnesses as smoke. The 
outburst occurred at the face of the center one of the 
three main levels. For half an hour after the outburst 
occurred all three openings were emitting gas in such 
quantities that they could not be approached. The volume 
of air in circulation was 57,000 cu.ft. per min. The fan 
never stopped and the self-recording water gage showed 
no change in pressure. The displacement of coal in this 
outburst was estimated by the management as 3,500 tons. 
The volume of gas given off in the first 30 min. after 
the outburst was estimated by various authorities at from 
2,000,000 to 5,000,000 cu.ft. | 

The colliery was then closed down for a few years, but 
in 1907 work was resumed, and several openings made on 
other seams. But, again, an outburst occurred, Jan. 
27, 1909, at the face of the main level in No. % mine. 
This filled the level with coal for a distance of 15 ft. and 
15 min. later gas was issuing from the mouth of the mine 
in such quantities that the flame of a safety lamp was 
extinguished in the free atmosphere, 30 ft. outside the 
entrance of the tunnel. 

This occurrence was followed, May 5, the same year, 
by a smaller outburst at the face of the main tunnel in 
No. % mine, which caused the death of two men, who 
were suffocated by the fine coal displaced. In this in- 
stance, the gas only filled the level for a distance of a few 
hundred feet. Two weeks later, May 19, another outburst 
took place only 14 ft. in advance of the place of the pre- 
vious one, but fortunately no lives were lost ; although 
the displaced coal left a cavity about 8 ft. in diameter 
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and 25 ft. in depth, and gas issued from the mine mouth 
for a period of 6 hr. after the outburst. The colliery was 
then abandoned and no attempt has since been made to 
reopen it. 


PECULIAR PHENOMENA OF THE Crow’s NEst Pass 
Coa FIELD 


The term “bumps” is a somewhat local expression 
used to describe the ominous sounds that betoken the move- 
ments of the strata overlying the several seams operated 
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2, which has been opened by a mine known as No. 1 East 
now producing 1,500 tons of coal a day. 

Since operations were conducted along these lines the 
“bumps” have been fewer in number, and are confined 
largely to the area covered by the old workings in No. 2 
mine. Recently, while accompanied by considerable earth 
tremor, they have not caused any damage or large effu- 
sions of gas in the No. 1 East mine. My object here is 
not to deal with sudden outbursts of gas or “bumps,” but 
rather with the general emanations of methane from the 
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SECTION SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF COAL MEASURES AT MICHEL, B. C. 


Scale—530 ft. = 1 in. 


in the Crow’s Nest Pass coal field. These “bumps,” 
although usually accompanied by more or less heavy dis- 
charges of gas, are not in the nature of the outbursts of 
gas and coal I have just described. The Coal Creek col- 
liery has been the seat of most of the “bumps,” which 
are sufficiently severe to shake the houses in the village 
and, at times, cars and other movable materials are dis- 
placed in the mine. The colliery is situated in the narrow 
valley through which the waters of Coal Creek run. This 
valley is about 1,000 ft. in width, the mountains on each 
side rising to a height of about 2,500 ft. above the level 
of the creek, at the mine. 

The superincumbent strata overlying the present opera- 
tions on the south side of the creek do not exceed 1,400 
ft. vertical elevation; but as the measures have been cut 
through the creek valley, in many instances by lateral 
gulches at right angles to the valley, the overlying strata 
are frequently exposed on several sides, thus throwing 
an enormous thrust upon the supporting pillars in the 
mine. A large proportion of the “bumps” have occurred 
in the area worked by No. 2 mine, lying on the south side 
of the creek, which was one of the first mines opened in 
that field. 


Errect PropUCcED IN THE M1InE Roapways 


The “bumps” are usually accompanied by an upheaval 
of the floor in the vicinity. In many instances, for sev- 
eral hundred feet in a roadway averaging 6 ft. in height, 
the floor would be thrown almost against the roof by the 
gas given off from the soft shale floor and by the pressure 
brought on the surrounding pillars. The “bumps” were 
most severe in 1907 and 1908, when it became necessary 
to restrict operations in certain areas in the mine. New 
openings are now being made to win the coal from the 
territory lying beyond the restricted area in No. 2 seam. 
The mode of operation will be by pillar and stall, similar 
to the operations that have been conducted over this re- 
stricted area, in an overlying seam 100 ft. above No. 


seams of this particular field, though it seemed essential 
to refer to these now well-known occurrences. 

Several attempts have been made at both the Coal Creek 
and Michel collieries to operate some of the smaller 
seams on the longwall basis, but for some reason or an- 
other this mode of working has always been abandoned, 
which is unfortunate, as several of the seams are well 
suited to longwall operations. The longwall method 
would provide easier and more perfect ventilation in 
seams giving off gas as freely as is the case in these col- 
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FIG. 2. DIAGRAM SHOWING VACUUM BOTTLES 
USED TO COLLECT SAMPLES OF MINE AIR 


lieries. However, the present method of operation is all 
on the pillar-and-stall plan. 

Early in 1915 the Department of Mines of the Domin- 
ion Government at Ottawa undertook the work of analyz- 
ing samples of mine air taken from the mines in the 
various Provinces of Canada. The mode of collecting 
these samples of air is by means of vacuum bottles, from 
which the air had been previously exhausted. These 
bottles were provided with a long slender neck, which was 
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tightly sealed when the air had been exhausted. The 
seal was broken by a file as shown in Fig. 2, at the 
place where the sample was taken, after which the neck 
of the bottle was sealed with wax as shown on the right 
of the figure. The Federal Mines Department furnished 
the bottles and made the analyses free of any charge 
to the Provinces. Advantage of this offer was taken 
by the Mines Department of the Province of British 
Columbia, in the hope of obtaining valuable data on the 
emanations of methane from the Michel and Coal Creek 
mines, which had long been known to be of a very gas- 
eous nature. 


MICHEL COLLIERY 


This colliery is situated about the center of the trough 
or basin, near the northern end of the coal field. Seven 
seams have been operated at this colliery—No. 9, 10 ft.; 
No. 8, 12 ft:*No. 7, 11. ft No.5,74t. 5 Noo 4557 tere 
3, 5 ft., and the new No. 3 seam, 11 ft. in average 
thickness. 

Only three of these seams are being worked at the 
present time; namely, No. 8 seam, on the north side; No. 
3 and No. 3 East, on the south side. The coals are bi- 
tuminous in character and make an excellent coke, with- 
out washing, in ovens of the beehive type. 


TABLE 1. MICHEL COLLIERY 
No. 8 Mine 
© s a) s Volume of 
(Pa a= gs 8 Methane 
q a6 ak S F ro) 
a Lees cee 2s d 
ae Oa uP 32! Bey 
dq or J =O mG s ° = 
o 8 as <T~ a is] = 
S “ Am SH wa 2 BORG 
Z lanl 3 oo Act Clon 4 I Qa am 
2 os FS fas 379d. CO eee eee 
Z : 3 pets bee SO, & &8 
| = ams PO Sth irs Or bas HS, 
a A 5 “a 4%. - Ay 6) 6) 
22 Oct. 28,15 East-Side 300 12,000 0.13 15 75 
23 Oct. 28,’15 West-Side 180 (2... 13,0004 0710 13 104 
24 Oct. 28,’15 Main Return 500 110 438,000 0.07 30 86 
TABLE 2. MICHEL COLLIERY : 
No. 3 East Mine 
6 July 5,715 West-Side Split 120 14,400 2.90 417 5,004 
8* Aug. 4,715 West-Side Split eo hs 18,500 1.33 246 2,952 
9 Aug. 3,’15 West-Side Split 120) "ere 318,500 8Se05 616 7,392 
10 Aug. 3,’15 Main Return 500 140 102,600 1.48 1,518 4,371 
16 Aug. 18,’15 No.6East Split 100 ... 13,050 0.64 83 144195 
17 Aug. 18,’15 East-Side Splt 120 5,500 1.57 86 1,032 
18 Aug 18,’15 West-Side Split 130 12,000 2.32 278 3,079 
20 Aug. 18,’15 No.8 West Split. 160 ... 21,000 1.59 333 2,997 
21 Aug. 18,’15 Main Return 500 140 96,000 1.15 1,104 3,179 
26 Jan. 7,’16 West-Side Split 180... 238,400 1.46 341 2,728 
28 Jan. 7,’16 No.8 West Split 130 24,750 0.83 205 2,270 
44+ Feb. 17,’16 No.6 East Split 120 19,800 1.24 245 2,940 
45+ Feb 17,°16 LEast-Side Split 120 eh O00 Ska 198 2,376 
29 Jan. 7,’16 Main Return 550 150 120,000 1.27 1,524 3,990 
34* Jan. 12,'16 No. 6 East Split tee, 28,0007 L.08 194 2,328 
35* Jan. 12,’16 West-Side Split 19,305 1.19 229 =1,832 
36* Jan. 12,’16 East-Side Split 16,000 0.96 153 ~=1,836 
37* Jan 12,'16 No. 8 West Split 16,500 1.28 2117) 28380 
38* Jan. 12,’16 Main Return 120,000 1.22 1,464 3,833 
TABLE 3. MICHEL COLLIERY 
Old No. 3 Mine 
1 Mar. 3,’15 East-Side 90 ... 36,900 2.66 981 15,695 
2 Apr. 13,’15 Main Return 450 150 96,000 1.64 1,574 5,036 
5 June 16,’15 West-Side 220 ... 42,000 1.49 625 4,090 
7 July 8,’15 No.3 Slope 200 7,500 3.83 287 2,066 
11 Aug. 6,’15 No. 3 Slope 40 9,600 2.79 267 9,612 
13 Aug. 17,’15 West-Side 125 26,100 1.74 454 5,230 
14 Aug. 17,’15 East-Side 60 ... 30,800 2.09 643 15,4382 
15 Aug. 17,’15 Main Return 230 125 80,000 1.76 1,408 8,815 
30 Jan. 7,'16 West-Side GONE 4,000 0.07 2.8 62 
31 Jan. 7,’16 No.3 Slope 150 4,500 2.41 108 1,036 
32 Jan. 7,'16 East-Side 160) “S22 4315680 2.30 726 6,534 
43+ Feb. 16,'16 Main Return 375 150 80,000 1.76 1,408 5,407 
39* Jan. 12,’16 West-Side ROS gOS 3,640 2.04 WS Sel Oks, 
40* Jan. 12,’16 No.3 Slope 5,200 2.09 108 1,036 
41* Jan. 12,’16 East-Side hays 25,200 2.18 549 2,108 
42* Jan. 12,’16 Main Return : 60,000 1.83 1,098 4,216 


* Samples taken when mine was not working. : 
+ Sample taken to replace sample lost en route to laboratory from series of 
Jan. 7, 1916. 


Tables Nos. 1, 2 and 3 show the results of analyzing 
a series of mine-air samples taken in the three mines 
now being operated in the Michel colliery. The samples 
were taken at points that were representative of different 
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sections of the mine and, as nearly as possible, under like 
conditions in the summer and again in the winter season ; 
also, when the mine was working and again when it was 
idle, which made a fair comparison possible. 


No. 3 East MINE © 


This mine has four ventilating splits. The daily output 
of coal is approximately 550 tons. Coal is produced in 
two shifts of 8 hr. each, or 16 hr. of the 24-hr. day. 








* TABLE 4. ANALYSES OF MICHEL MINE-AIR SAMPLES 
(Edgar Stansfield, Analyst) 
No. 8 Mine 
Chemical Analysis Technical Analysis 
Sample Fire- Black- 
No. Co, O CH CO H N Air damp damp 
22 0.08 20:77 0.18 5... ..% “79.0299 09.20 ero nt a eemGroe 
23 0.07 20.80.0.10 G2. «..2 79.03 99238 senO> Ome 
24 0.07 20.78 0:07 ...: 2.42 9 79508 9 0922S 0 O7ammorog 
No. 3 East Mine 
6 0.13 20.29 2.90 76.68 96.94 2.90 0.16 
8 0.08 20.52 1.33 78.07 98 .04 1.33 0.63 
9 0.16 20,12) 713.33 76.39 96.13 3.33 0.54 
10 0.10 20.50 1.48 77.92 97 .94 1.48 0.58 
16 0.09 20.65 0.64 78.62 98.66 0.64 0.70 
17 0.09 20L5T 1257 77.83 97.99 1.574044 
18 0.13 20329 2.32 77.26 96.94 2.32 0.74 
21 0.14 20.1399 1.015 78.58 96.18 1.15 2.67 
20 0.08 20.51 1.59 717.82 97.99 1.59 0.42 
26 0.09 20.53 1.46 77.92 98 .09 1.46 0.45 
28 0.05 20.71 0.88 78.41 98.95 0.83 0.22 
29 0.10 20 AT Lea 78.16 97.80 1.27 0.93 
34 0.07 20.55 1.08 78.30 98.18 1.08 0.74 
35 0.08 202 55s eto 78.18 98.18 1.19 0.63 
36 0.06 20.57 0.96 78.41 98.28 0.96 0.76 
37 0.06 20.53 1.28 78.13 98 .09 1.28 0.63 
38 0.10 20.43 1.22 78.25 97.61 1.22 Lez 
44 0.06 20.54 1.24 78.16 98.14 1.24 0.62 
45 0.07 20.63 1.17 78.13 98.57 1.17 0.26 
Old No. 3 Mine 

1 0.18 . 20.22 2.66 76.99 96.61 2.66 0.73 
3 0.14 20.44 1.64 77.78 97.66 1.64 0.70 
5 0.19 20.26 1.49 78.06 96.56 1.49 1.95 
7 0.09 19.94 3.83 76.14 95.27 3.83 0.90 
11 0.07 20.25 2.79 76.89 96.75 2.79 0.46 
13 0219 2032s WU. 1308 897.09 1.74. Vari 
14 0.14 20.22 2.09 47.550) 90.88 2.09 1.30 
15 0.19. 20 24 716 77.81 96.70" “176m el sose 
30 0.08 20.79 0.07 79.06 99.33 0.07 0.60 
31 0.12 20.238 2.41 77.24 96.66 2.41 0.93 
32 0.18 20.18 2.30 77.34 96.42 2.30 1.28 
39 0.16 20.16 2.04 77 .64 96 .32 2.04 1.64 
40 0.10 20.30 2.09 77.51 96.99 2.09 0.92 
41 0.15 20.19 2.18 77.48 96.46 2.18 1.36 
42 0.16 20.2177 1783 77.80 96.56 1.83 1.61 
43 0.18 20.29 1.76 771.77" 9694598176 oo 


Note—The ‘‘technical analysis” has been calculated from the chemical analy- 

sis by taking air as having the following composition: Oxygen, 20.93 per cent.; 
nitrogen, 79.04 per cent.; carbon dioxide, 0.04 per cent. All the excess inflam- 
mable gases are then reported as “‘firedamp”’ and the excess extinctive gases as 
“blackdamp.”’ 
There are about 70 men in the mine on the two producing 
shifts. Samples Nos. 6, 8 and 9 are all from the west- 
side split and are interesting inasmuch as Nos. 6 and 9, 
showing 2.90 and 3.33 per cent. of methane, respectively, 
were taken when the mine was working; while No. 8, 
showing 1.33 per cent. of methane, was taken when the 
mine was idle. This would indicate that the flow of gas 
was greater while the coal was being broken down than 
when the mine was idle. 

Sample No. 10 was taken on the main return, at a point 
350 ft. from the fan, and shows 1.48 per cent. of methane, 
or a volume of 1,518 cu.ft. of gas generated per minute, 
or 2,185,920 cu.ft. per day, which is equivalent to 4,371 
cu.ft. of methane given off per ton of coal mined. Sam- 
ples 16, 17, 18, 20 and 21 were all taken on the same day, 
Aug. 18, 1915, from four separate splits and the main 
return, while the mine was working. Samples 26, 28, 44, 
45 and 29 were taken in January and February when the 
mine was working. 

To show the effect on the generation of gas by reason 
of the mine being idle, samples 3+, 35, 36, 37 and 38 were 
taken at the same points in the mine, Jan. 12, 1916, 
when the mine was not working. The results show little 
difference between the working day and days of idleness. 
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It must, however, in justice be stated that not more 
than 15 hr. had elapsed between the cessation of work 
and the taking of the idle-day samples. - 


Oxup No. 3 MINE 


This mine has three ventilating splits; the output in 
two working shifts of 8 hr. each averages 375 tons per 
day. Table No. 3 shows a series of samples from each 
split and from the main return, taken at different periods 
throughout the year 1915 and the early part of 1916. 
Samples 39, 40, 41 and 42 were taken on an idle day, 
and show slight difference in the emanation of gas on 
working or idle days. 

Special attention is called to sample No. 30. The 
analysis of this sample shows a methane percentage 
much less than that of any other sample taken in this 
mine. The chemist makes no mention of having observed 
a leak in the container at the time of making the analy- 
sis. But the fact that George O’Brien, inspector of mines 
for the district, reported that a Wolf safety lamp showed 
a slight cap of gas in the atmosphere at the time the 
sample was taken; and, further, sample No. 39, taken 
five days later when the mine was idle, shows 2.04 per cent. 
ef methane, would seem to indicate that a leakage had 
occurred in the container during transit. Sample No. 1, 
taken Mar. 3, and sample No. 14, taken Aug. 17 the 
same year, 1915, on the east split, show respectively 
15,695 and 15,432 cu.ft. of methane per ton of coal mined. 

The volume of gas given off in this mine, while always 
large, seems to be materially increased at points where 
the coal has been subjected to pressure and crushed; this 
is especially noticeable near the breaks shown in the 
cross-section of strata, in this portion of the field. Blow- 
ers of more or less intensity are often encountered here 
and, despite the fact that the ventilating current in many 
cases equals 1,000 cu.ft. per min. per man on the split, 
and that a limited number of men, rarely reaching and 
never exceeding 20, are breaking down coal on any given 
shift, it is often necessary to reduce the number of men 
in the split for several days or a week, in order to prevent 
the atmosphere in the split becoming charged to the 
danger point. 

The average daily volume of methane, in cubic feet per 
ton of coal mined, in each mine, is as follows: 


VOLUME OF METHANE PER TON OF COAL MINED 





No. of Aggregate, Average, 
Mine Samples Cu.Ft. Cu. Ft 
INGEST GR cities sv wine sue Sores aee 3 265 87 
Nos 2) VOCE tee elo ate eee 19 57,671 3,035 
OldpOmsteees = oer clerics 22. es 16 87,992 5,500 
General average..........-- 38 145,928 3,840 


The average volume of methane per ton of coal mined 
shown from nine samples from the main returns of these 
mines equals 4,326 cu.ft. 

Table No. 4 shows both the chemical and the technical 
analyses of the samples taken in the colliery. 

The following analyses of coal taken from seams Nos. 
3 and 8 are typical of the Michel colliery: 

Volatile 


Combustible Fixed 
No. of Seam Moisture Matter Carbon Ash 
3 1.01 20.95 71.00 7.04 
8 1.50 22.10 68 .50 7.90 


The coals are very friable and. the use of explosives in 
cetting the coal is limited. The field is gaseous and safety 
lamps only are used, the Wolf 


general use. [t+ a9 i 
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A reference to the section of the field at this colliery 
(Fig. 1) will show that the No. 8 seam, on the north 
side of the valley, is pitching with the slope of the moun- 
tain, the cover being comparatively light, approximately 
300 ft. thick, which doubtless accounts for the small 
quantity of gas given off by this seam. Seams No. 3 
and No. 3 East, on the south side of the valley, dip into 
the mountain and attain a cover of approximately 1,200 
ft. in thickness. 

What Did You Do? 


Did you give him a lift? He’s a brother of man, 

And bearing about all the burden he can. 

Did you give him a smile? He was downcast and blue, 
And the smile would have helped him to battle it through. 


Did you give him your hand? He was slipping down hill, 
And the world, so he fancied, was using him ill. 

Did you give him a word? Did you show him the road ? 
Or did you just let him go on with his load? 


Do you know what it means to be losing the fight, 

When a lift just in time might set everything right? 
Do you know what it means—just the clasp of a hand— 
When a man’s borne about all a man ought to stand? 


Did you ask what it was; Why the quivering lip; 
Why the half-suppressed sob and the scalding tears drip ? 
Were you brother of his when the time came of need ? 
Did you offer to help him or didn’t you heed? 

“SAFETY BEAR” LETTER. 
Subduing Fire at Grayson, III. 


A fire at Grayson, Ill., started from a shot, and _ be- 
cause of a series of explosions following it was impos- 
sible to subdue it, and the shafts were both sealed at 
the surface. The shaft bottom was so cut up that it 
was practically impossible to build an air lock at the 
bottom. With the outside as a base, and working with 
teams of five men led by Scott, Nichols and Towal, the re- 
eovery party descended a 300-ft. shaft, penetrated the 
interior of the mine 2,500 ft. to where the fire originated, 
erected stoppings across both entries and reéstablished 
the ventilation in three days. 

An incident that happened after the underground work 
had been completed will indicate the kind of mixture in 
which the men had been working, and will illustrate also 
that carelessness must not be indulged in even at 
the very end. The air shaft had been sealed by the erec- 
tion of a stopping in the fan drift. When it came time 
to start the fan a workman was directed to knock down 
this seal. He had hardly accomplished his purpose be- 
fore he fell unconscious. 

Others standing by and seeing his predicament, jumved 
to his assistance, and in less time than it takes to tell it 
six men were down in a heap. Mr. Scott, noting the 
situation, had enough presence of mind to have the fan 
started, thus blowing fresh air directly on them. Two 
of them were very ill for several days, but fortunately all 
recovered. It was in an atmosphere as dangerous as this 
that this difficult work was carried through by the men 
in breathing apparatus without a single mishap to any of 
their party.—Oscar Cartlidge, Ottawa, Ill., at the De- 
troiti:Meeting of the National Safety Council. 
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By F. W. CampsBeELu* 





SYNOPSIS—Novel systems and methods devised 
for reworking an old abandoned mine. Roof condi- 
tions are poor and require close attention. 





A method of mining still in its infancy is being suc- 
cessfully used by the Nay Aug Coal Co., of Dunmore, 
Penn. The company is working over territory that was 
mined and partially robbed by the old Roaring Brook Coal 
Co. years ago. 

In the early days of coal mining in this region only the 
best parts of the veins were marketable. Any part of the 
vein that was “rusty,” “slippy,” or checked with mica 
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FIG. 1. METHOD OF WORKING THE COAL SHAM 


partings, was thrown into the gobs, or left in place if it 
happened to be at the top or bottom, provided the minable 
part of the seam afforded a sufficient working height. 

As the margin of profit was not so great as it is now, 
the operator could not afford to do a great deal of dead 
work or handle much rock; and when a small bench of 
coal happened to be isolated from the body of the vein by 
a considerable thickness of rock it was usually left 
untouched. The methods of robbing pillars were not so 
advanced as are those of the present day, and many pillars 
were lost. 

The present company is mining in three veins, known as 
the First, Second and Third Dunmore veins. They are 
driving roads through the caved and robbed territory, 
reclaiming the pillars and also recovering top and bottom 
coal left in by the old company. 

As a great deal of rock must be handled in driving 
roads through caved territory, the roads are made as 
narrow as it is possible to have them with safety, 
gangways and chambers being 8 ft. and 7% ft. in width 
respectively. 

The mine car used is of 114 tons capacity, and includ- 
ing a 6-in. “topping” clears 3 ft. 10 in. over the rail. The 
outside width is 314 ft. and the length, including the 
bumpers, is 8 ft. 4 in. The track gage is 22 in. 

There are many advantages in using a small car in an 
operation of this kind, some of which are as follows: The 
light weight makes it possible for a man to shove an 





*Mining engineer, Edward Spencer Estate, Pittston, Penn. 


empty car up a considerable grade or for a mule to pull 
it out of a steep dip; the narrow width makes it possible 
to skip a narrow pillar without weakening it too much, 
saving the handling of tons of rock in the badly caved 
sections. 

The following is the method employed in the Top or 
First Dunmore vein, where two benches of bottom coal 
are being mined and now and then a pillar or a stump of 
a pillar when encountered: The average pitch of the vein 
is about 2 deg. The new roads are driven as near as 
possible through the center of the space previously occu- 
pied by a line of pillars (see Fig. 1), and the bottom coal 
is taken up in each place to a width of 40 to 45 ft., or from 
center to center of the old chamber roads. The bottom 
coal is in two benches, the top one being from 3 to 4 in. 
thick and overlaid with 6 in. of slate, and the bottom one 
from 15 to 18 in. thick and overlaid with from 15 to 18 
in. of “shell rock” and fireclay (see Fig. 2). 

In mining the coal the shot holes are drilled in the 
bottom bench and given a sufficient charge of powder to 
shake up, but not lift the overlying strata. As only a 
small charge of powder is required to loosen the mass, the 
coal is broken up but very little, and about 60 per cent. 
of prepared sizes are obtained. 

The gob is rehandled and cleaned of all bony and fine 
coal, and the rock is packed on either side of the road. 


Medium Hard Sandstone Roof 


“Cap Pieces, 3x5 s 
Wood Rail 
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The word “packed” in this case does not mean gobbed, but 
that rough walls are laid up and wedged at the roof, 
beginning at the rib and carried out to the line of props 
ae are placed on both sides of the road at intervals of 
6 ft. 

At the inside corner formed by the intersection of 
the chamber with the gangway an 8- or 9-ft. timber cog 
is usually placed and walled up. This cog helps to support 
the roof and acts as a brace to the rock pack, preventing 
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it from bulging out on the gangway, which it would likely 
do on a grade when the settling of the roof begins (see 
Fig. 3). As the strata over the vein were naturally badly 
fractured when the pillars were removed a gradual settling 
begins when any considerable area is disturbed. The duty 
of the rock pack is to sustain this load, which it usually 
does after a settling of from 1 to 2 ft. Whenever it is 
possible the roads are driven with at least 6 ft. of height 
over the rail, so that the clearance will not be much under 
5 ft. after the settling. 

The rock pack when brought out to the line of props is 
faced behind and not flush with the props (Fig. 3). The 
reason for so doing is that when the settling occurs many 
props are broken and forced out of position and have to be 
replaced. If the packs were brought out flush with the 
props, many gaps in the face of the wall would occur, 
thereby weakening it and allowing a further settling. It 
would also be difficult to reset the props in their original 
position, 

The rock pack is usually kept within 5 to 8 ft. of the 
working face. As many bad slabs and badly fractured 
places are met with in the roof, long cap pieces, or pieces 
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DETAILS OF A WORKING PLACE 
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of wood mine rail 3x5 in. and from 3 to 6 ft. in length, 
depending on the conditions encountered, are used over 
the props. These cap pieces only afford a temporary pro- 
tection and are used at the working face (see Fig. 2). In 
cases where the roof presents an uneven surface, small 
blocks of wood, such as prop ends, are wedged in the open 
spaces. 

Badly caved and broken-up sections are sometimes 
encountered that are too dangerous and costly to be 
worked at a profit. .In this case the working face is 
narrowed to a safe working width, until the difficult 
ground is passed. Some little coal is lost by this method, 
but on an average 75 per cent. of the bottom coal is 
recovered. 

The excess of rock that must be handled in driving 
the gangways and in going through the badly broken-up 
sections in the chambers is loaded into cars and then 
unloaded in the old and abandoned roadways. 

The miners are all company men, receiving $2.50 per 
day; laborers receive $2.08 per day. A miner and his 
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laborer load an average of four tons of coal per day 
and keep their place in good condition. 

The profit on mining by this method is from 20 to 25c. 
per ton, and as the men employed have to be educated to 
this new method, the working organization must be of the 
best to obtain good results. With such a narrow margin 
of profit, operators would hesitate to work such a proposi- 
tion by itself, but when worked in conjunction with other 
veins on which a larger profit can be made, the company 
gets the advantage of a greatly increased tonnage. 

The method employed in the Second Dunmore vein, 
where only pillars are being recovered, is the one com- 
monly used in this section—namely, skipping a line of 
pillars for a certain distance and then robbing them back 
to the branch. Some heavy caves are being driven through 
to reach territory in which pillars were left. 

In the Third Dunmore vein the working method is 
similar to that used in the First, but not so costly, since 
many pillars remain and both top and bottom coal is being 
reclaimed. The top coal is in two benches, one 7 in. and 
the other 8 in. thick. They are separated from each other 
by about 6 in. of rock. The bottom coal is about 10 in. 
thick and overlaid with 3 in. of rock. 

Although this method of mining is dangerous, and the 
men are nearly always working under a poor roof, they 
are well aware of their danger and have remarkably few 
accidents. 

The coal is prepared through a wet breaker, equipped 
with old Christ jigs. The average of prepared sizes of coal 
made is about 63 per cent., and the percentage of good 
coal going to the rock dump never exceeds 3 per cent. 
This record is a good one, and in my opinion one that 
many coal companies could profit by. 

The system of mining bottom coal is original to the best 





of my knowledge, and was perfected by Supt. John A. 


Hines and his capable force of assistants. 
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Recent Legal Decisions 
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Contributory Negligence of Injured Repairman—An experi- 
enced mechanic engaged in repairing a hoisting plant in a 
coalyard was not entitled to recover for injuries sustained 
through carelessly assuming a position in doing his work, 
knowing it to be dangerous. (Pennsylvania Supreme Court, 
Owens vs. Robert Henderson & Co., 98 Atlantic Reporter, 
613.) 


Liability for Coemployee’s Negligence—The operator of an 
Alabama mine is not liable for injury to a miner, due to 
falling of a rock in an unsafe place, if the duty of making 
the place safe had been entrusted to a coemployee of the 
injured man, in the absence of any showing that such co- 
employee was incompetent. (Alabama Supreme Court, Wads- 
worth Red Ash Coal Co..vs. Scott, 72 Southern Reporter, 542.) 


Title to Underlying Mineral—A conveyance of underlying 
coal by the owner of land implies the grant of reasonable 
access through the surface for the purpose of removing the 
coal, and this right will not be deemed to have been lost 
through adverse possession through the mere fact that the 
owner of the surface and his successors have been in ex- 
clusive possession of the surface for many years. (Tennessee 
Supreme Court, Northcut vs. Church, 188 Southwestern Re- 
porter, 220.) 


Right to Lien for Price of Coal—Even if it be conceded 
that the statutes of North Carolina are broad enough to give a 
seller of coal for use as fuel in a textile fabric factory a 
lien upon the proceeds of the saie of cloth, on insolvency of 
the corporation operating the factory, such lien could not be 
enforced without identifying funds in the hands of a re- 
ceiver of the company as such proceeds. (North Carolina Su- 
preme Court, Norfleet vs. Tarboro Cotton Factory, 89 South- 
eastern Reporter, 785.) 
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General Labor JReview 


The miners at the Mahanoy City colliery went on strike 
Nov. 15 to compel one of the men to pay his union dues and 
equip himself with the regular union button issued for the 
present quarter. Button strikes, which in number have led 
the list in the anthracite region for many months, now appear 
to be on the decline. 

The mine workers have induced all who can be induced to 
enter the union and are satisfied or feel that they have 
to be. They are becoming reconciled to the contract as far as 
it is being enforced, for some concessions have been made 
in reference to the 8-hr. rule. On the whole there are fewer 
disturbing conditions now than before, and there is not the 
incentive to demand increased wages to correspond to in- 
creased prices, because the large anthracite operators are 
not asking any more for their coal than is justified by past 
prices and the recent increase in wage. 

The strike at the Primrose slope of the Jeansville col- 
liery about the introduction into the workings of a wheel- 
barrow by one of the miners has come to an end as a result 
of the work of International Board Member Neil J. Ferry. 

A strike equally hard to understand occurred on Nov. 24 
at the Bear Valley colliery of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. A mule was transferred from one part of 
the workings to another, and the miners where the mule had 
been in the habit of doing his turn struck to compel the com- 
pany not to transfer the mule. 

Reference is made in another article in this department to 
a strike against the customary and contractual “topping” of 
cars. The miners of the G. B. Markle Co.’s Highland mine 
returned to work Nov. 23, the company consenting to sell the 
same kind of powder as was used at an earlier date. 


Renewed I. W. W. Agitation in Northern Field 


Renewed activity by organizers of the Industrial Workers 
of the World in Pittston and its vicinity is believed to be the 
forerunner of another attempt to force a general suspension 
of operations around that town. After a lapse of two months, 
the branches of the organization at Dupont, Duryea, Old 
Forge and Exeter Borough have resumed their meetings, and 
organizers from far and near, including some of the leading 
officials, have addressed the mine workers. Inflammatory 
utterances have been reported to the police and coal-company 
officials. The area around Pittston has not yet recovered 
from the labor shortage resulting from the three weeks’ 
strike of the I. W. W. in September, when at least a thou- 
sand men left for positions in other industrial centers, mostly 
for the munition-making towns. 

The situation of the Clearfield district of central Penn- 
sylvania is becoming more acute. Two thousand men around 
Osceola Mills are on strike for increased wages. The com- 
panies affected near Osceola are the Moshannon, with 6 or 8 
collieries; the Penn, Ghem, White-Dugan, Duncan, Phenix 
and Western. The men ask for $1 to $1.25 per ton. The 
mines affected are those owned by operators who are not 
members of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation of District No. 2. 


Strike Permissible If Union Mines Are Spared 


So long as other mines are not involved nothing in this 
strike is deserving of disapproval. The miners who bave no 
eontract have a perfect right to strike. In fact it is only 
right that operators who do not sign contracts should be sub- 
jected to demands for increases in wages when costs of liv- 
ing go up, wages elsewhere increase and profits rise to large 
figures. They are always ready to cut wages whenever they 
can and are not entitled to the protection of a contract to 
which they have not subscribed. 

It is a pleasant office to have to record that the officials of 
the United Mine Workers of America are trying to keep their 
men in strict obedience to the contract.they have signed. 
They are doing thereby a noble work for unionism. Miners 
who make a contract assure themselves of a certain definite 
wage, but sometimes, when business is exceptionally brisk, 
they are chagrined to find that their wages do not rise as 
much as those in nonunion industries and nonunion areas. 
Thus Somerset County and the eastern part of West Virginia 
have given larger raises than the union districts, and the 
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United States Steel Corporation has raised its men this year 
in all 33 per cent., 10 per cent. being added to the wage al- 
ready paid up to Nov. 21. 

The companies which have contracted with retailers and 
large purchasers are feeling just like the mine workers that 
these long-time contracts are not to their interests. They 
wish that they also were free to put their prices just where 
they will. But in the hard times with business depression 
these contracts and those written by the mine workers ap- 
pear extremely desirable documents to those who have set 
their names to them. 

Two hundred or more mine workers at the mines of the 
Altoona Coal and Coke Co., at Coupon, in Cambria County, 
near the Blair County line and the town of Gallitzin, are 
on strike. They, like the mine workers around Osceola Mills 
and Philipsburg, demand $1 and $1.25 per ton for mining 
coal and refuse to abide by the scale granted in April, which 
stipulates that 73c. per ton shall be paid for pick mining and 
45c. per ton for loading machine-mined coal. The men de- 
clare they want a part of the high profits which the oper- 
ators are realizing as a result of the prevailing high prices. 
An effort is being made to bring about a settlement between 
the men and the company officials. There is also a strike at 
Hyde City, in Clearfield County. 

On Nov. 16 it was announced that the strike of the 
mine workers of the Loyalhanna Coal and Coke Co., at Weh- 
rum, Indiana County, had come to an end with a settlement. 
Practically all the miners who recently quit their work have 
returned to the mines. 


Is Somerset County Approaching Peace Basis? 


The labor situation in Somerset County has improved con- 
siderably during the past week. At Hooversville, the Knick- 
erbocker Smokeless Coal Co. and the Baker-Whiteley Coal Co. 
are steadily increasing their output and the number of men 
at work. The Atlantic Coal Co.’s Atlantic No. 1 mine went on 
a strike in the early part of last week because the company 
a couple of weeks ago advanced the price for mining only 
5e. per ton, whereas a general increase of 7c. per ton was 
made throughout the county. The company granted the other 
two cents to the men and they resumed work Friday, Nov. 24, 
under nonunion conditions. This mine is located at Boswell. 

The Atlantic Coal Co.’s Atlantic No. 2 mine at Myersdale, 
the Atlantic Big Vein Coal Co.’s Keystone mine at Myersdale 
and the Boynton Coal Co.’s mine at Elk Lick, which have 
been on strike for some time, have resumed operations under 
union conditions, and the men of the Harding Coal Co. at Elk 
Lick returned to work with some of the union requirements 
granted. The Myersdale Fuel Co. and C. J. Rowe & Bros., at 
Myersdale, have resumed operations on a nonunion basis, the 
former with 25 men and the latter with 12. 

The Stauffer-Quemahoning Coal Co. at Listie is increasing 
its output though operating on a nonunion basis. So also is 
J. Blair Kennerly at his Pretoria mine near Holsopple. The 
two mines of the Consolidation Coal Co. that had been oper- 
ating on a much-reduced basis on account of union demands 
are back to normal output. No contract has been made with 
the union. The Grassy Run Coal Co.’s three mines, C, K. 
Bauman & Co. and Samuel Baker & Son are still on strike for 
union conditions, also the Merchants Coal Co.’s Elk Lick mine. 
The car supply in the Somerset district as well as-in other . 
parts of the western and central Pennsylvania fields has been 
extremely bad the past week. 


Trouble in Broad Top Field of Pennsylvania 


With 800 miners in the Broad Top bituminous coal region 
on strike, with the Saxton and Mount Dallas furnaces shut 
down for lack of coal, with the East Broad Top R.R. scraping 
up screenings for the use of its engines, and with the injunc- 
tion served on the coal miners of the Rockhill Coal and Iron 
Co. seeking to compel them to live up to their agreement of 
last summer to mine coal at a rate of 75c. per ton, the situ- 
ation in the Broad Top coal region in Huntingdon County is 
becoming more acute hourly. 

The workers gave formal notice to all operators in the 
Broad Top region that unless a 333 per cent. increase was 
granted by Nov. 26 the whole force of miners will walk out 
on the next day. 

Judge Bailey expects to hear arguments on the injunction 
granted the Rockhill Coal and Iron Co., of Robertsdale, on 
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Nov. 29, and the United Mine Workers of America, through 
James Purcell, president; Charles O’Neil, vice-president, and 
Richard Gilbert, secretary of the district, is determined to 
fight with legal talent the making of the injunction perma- 
nent. Hx-Judge A. O. Smith was retained for that purpose. 

The Rockhill Coal and Iron Co. is awaiting the action of 
the court in the injunction proceeding. If the court decides 
in its favor the company expects to bring a suit for the injury 
to its business and for the loss of profits incurred thereby 
against the United Mine Workers of America. Fifteen hun- 
dred men are on strike. The company wants the men to go 
back to work or surrender their tenancy of the company 
houses. 

Union Activity in Ohio and West Virginia 

A strike recently occurred at mine No. 11 of the Superior 
Colliery Co., at Jackson, Ohio, because a train on the De- 
troit, Toledo & Ironton R.R., which took the men to their 
work, was 20 min. late. The men refused to go to their work 
on the day following the delay. 

It is not necessary here to refer to the settlement of the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. with its men at the San Toy mines and 
the creation of a new mining district, geographically and in 
wage scale, occupying a position between the Crooksville and 
the Hocking Valley regions. The subject is treated at length 
in a separate article in this department. 

According to reports emanating from the mine workers’ 
headquarters at Bridgeport, Ohio, West Virginia mine work- 
ers will probably enter the union within the next year and 
will affiliate with the eastern Ohio subdistrict. They will 
ask to be paid the same mining scale as that ruling in ‘“east- 
ern Ohio.” From all appearances this will not increase the 
cost of production in the Panhandle, for the wages of the 
eastern Ohio operators have always been kept up with the 
union rate in order to prevent the nonunion men from mi- 
grating across the Ohio River to the union mines. 

The mine workers of Illinois, many of them foreigners 
who have been graciously granted the right to domicile in 
this country, have petitioned President Wilson, suggesting 
the placing of an embargo on foodstuffs now being shipped 
to foreign countries, urging that by such an embargo the 
present high prices would be reduced. It might be more 
efficacious to ship back to the lands from which they come 
some of these protesting persons who care little whether 
their relatives and former friends starve or not. 

Genuine Americans are the last to suggest any such illi- 
berality. Rather they have been ready to give freely of their 
bounty to the destitute in Europe. The resolution states 
that 82,000 miners support its terms. It seems doubtful that 
82,000 persons in America, much less foreigners, could be 
found with sentiments so ignoble. 


Frank Farrington Is Acquitted by Union 


Frank Farrington, of Streator, president of the Illinois 
district, was acquitted by the same convention at Peoria 
that passed this questionable resolution. He admitted that 
he had received $1,000 from Col. Frank L. Smith at Dwight, 
Ill., and declared that he had distributed the money to ad- 
mirers of the candidate through another party in Springfield. 
It appeared that he had not gained one cent. from his po- 
litical activity. Friends of Frank Farrington will be much 
pleased over his vindication, though they had at all times 
fully anticipated it. 

The vote did not give Farrington a very generous acquit- 
tal. There were 469 votes cast in his favor and 265 for his con- 
viction. Three charges were brought against him—using the 
official stationary of the union for political purposes, accept- 
ing money for political efforts and neglecting his duty in 
connection with conditions among southern Illinois miners. 

The convention cost the miners about $50,000. Farrington 
declared the charges were made to prevent his reélection on 


Dee. 12. He is opposed in his candidacy by Frank Hefferly, 
of Collinsville, and James W. Murray, of Westville. Duncan 
McDonald, the secretary-treasurer, is opposed by Walter 


Nesbit, of Belleville. There are eight candidates for vice- 
president and 387 for auditor. 

The Bolen Darnell Mine No. 2, at Hartford, Ark., recently 
laid off some men, claiming that there were no places in the 
mine in which these miners could work. The rest of the men 
demanded compensation for the men so made idle and went 
on strike to secure it. 

The Arkansas coal-mine workers are taking a referendum 
vote on the ratification of the biennial contract covering 
wages and working conditions as drafted in the recent Kan- 
sas conferences between the representatives of the mine 
workers and the Southwestern Interstate Coal Operators’ 
Association. When the referendum vote is completed if the 
decision is, as expected, in favor of the contract, a conference 
will be held at Kansas City at which the final signatures of 
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the officials of the mine workers and those of the operators’ 
association will be affixed to the contract. 

In Boulder County, Colorado, the wages of coal-mine work- 
ers have been raised. Outside men who got $2.80 per day 
now receive $2.94. Miners who were paid 68c. per ton now 
are paid 66cec., the full increase granted in all the central 
competitive region, outside the Pittsburgh district, the min- 
ers in which, it will be remembered, got more than a 3c. in- 
crease for machine-mined coal. About 2,000 men are affected 
by this increase in wage. The operators claim the rate is 
the highest paid in the United States. This, of course, is not 
true. Still the wage is quite fair. Weld County mine owners 
may now follow the lead of those in Boulder County. 

The United Mine Workers of America recently made de- 
mands on the operators of southern Alberta and northeast- 
ern British Columbia for a further war bonus of 25 per cent. 
on account of the increased cost of living. As an alternative 
they offer to accept the award of a Board of Inquiry com- 
posed of three representatives on each side and three ap- 
pointed by the Canadian Government. This board is to in- 
vestigate the cost of the necessaries of life and to fix the 
wages in accordance with its findings. 

The Western Coal Operators’ Association, representing the 
employers, held a conference at the head office in Calgary 
and on Nov. 16 decided that the demands of the miners could 
not be granted. The ultimatum embodying the demands of 


- the men expired Nov. 25, and a general strike was regarded 


as certain. An appeal has been made by the operators to 
T. W. Crothers, the Canadian Minister of Labor, request- 
ing him to impress upon the men the duty of living up 
to their agreement. This contract, which fixes the current 
rate of wages, has still four months to run. 


# 
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Strike Against Topping Cars 


A strike involving about 1,200 employees of the Park Place 
colliery of the Lehigh Valley Coal Co., and which caused a 
loss of about $40,000 in wages and of almost 20,000 tons in 
production, was called off by the local union on Friday, Nov. 
24, the men to report for work on Monday, Nov. 27. 

The miners in one section of the operation decided that 
they would cease to “top” their loaded cars above the car 
sides. They proposed henceforth to load them “water level.” 
Despite the universal practice in the anthracite mines and 
the awards of the Anthracite Strike Commission, which pro- 
vide for topping and which have been considered in the fixing 
of the various rate sheets, the men remained obdurate to all 
pleadings of their officials and refused to resume work. After 
closing one slope for a period of five working days, the 
malcontents succeeded in affecting the whole operation, which 
was tied up for an additional 10 working days. 

As the company officials were unable to obtain any relief 
otherwise, they decided to present a grievance against the 
employees at a meeting of the Board of Conciliation on 
Thursday, Nov. 23, and asked that the grievance committee 
of the local union be summoned to appear. This action evi- 
dently had the desired effect in causing the local to decide 
upon. a resumption of work. 


@ 


At Last the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co. Starts To Work 


The miners’ officials and J. M. Roan, the commissioner of 
the Ohio Operators’ Compensation and Labor Bureau, repre- 
senting the Sunday Creek Coal Co., have been negotiating for 
several weeks regarding the wage scale to cover the two 
mines at San Toy, Ohio. The matter has been adjusted and 
work has been started. In making the settlement a new min- 
ing scale district was established. During the negotiations 
the miners contended for the Crooksville scale, while the 
operator wanted to follow the provisions in force in the 
Hocking Valley. A compromise was effected which incor- 
porates certain provisions of both scales. During the idleness 
of 18 months, the Sunday Creek Coal Co. put the mines into 
excellent shape, and they are now among the best equipped in 
the state. At the start 100 miners went to work, and it is 
hoped to increase that number to 500, which is the working 
force for which the mines are laid out. The long idleness 
caused many of the miners to move to other fields. 

In brief, the scale is as follows: 11.75c. per ton for cutting 
with chain machines in wide work and 14.75c. per ton for the 
same in narrow work. The payment for drilling, shooting 
and loading in wide rooms is 42.5¢., while the rate in narrow 
work is 5le. A scale was also made for top-cutting machines 
as follows: Cutting, 8.4c. per ton, and drilling, shooting and 
loading, 43.6¢c., making a total of 52c. 
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Cadogan Power Plant 


By Frep NorMan* 





SYNOPSIS—A_ small compact power plant 
generates alternating current, which 1s trans- 
mitted to a point near where it is to be applied 
and is there converted into direct current. 
The fuel is largely picking-table refuse, and the 
ashes are raked into steel cars placed in a tunnel 
under the boiler-room floor. The mine locomotives 
remove these ash cars from the tunnel. 





Among recently constructed power plants for bitumin- 
ous coal mines, the Cadogan installation of the Allegheny 
River Mining Co., supplying electric current to the 
Cadogan mine in Armstrong County, Penn., has incor- 
porated in its make-up some features that may be of 
interest. A brief description of this plant follows. 

The requirements of the mine for cutting, haulage, 
pumping, ete., is direct current at 250 volts, but as the 
mine is laid out on a large scale, transmission was an 
important factor, and it was decided to generate alter- 
nating current at 2,300 volts for transmission, converting 
this to 250-volt direct current by motor-generator sets, 
for the operation of underground machinery. 

The power plant, as constructed, consists of two units 
of 375 kv.-a. each, with provisions made for extensions. 





*Chief Engineer, Allegheny River Mining Co., Kittanning, 
Penn. 


The power house, which is a brick structure, is built 
on the “twin” style, having two gable roofs meeting 
and joining in the center of the building. This makes 
two distinct compartments, one for steam generation and 
the other for the production of electric energy. 

The building is constructed of yellowish-red brick laid 
in red mortar. The walls are paneled, and the build- 
ing is covered with a red asbestos shingle roof. Concrete 
foundations were provided as well as large steel-sash 
windows, with concrete lintels and steel louver ventilators 
over the boiler compartment. Doors, sash and woodwork 
are painted black, giving the building a plain, but rather 
attractive appearance. The red asbestos shingle roof is 
laid on yellow pine sheathing, supported on steel purlins 
carried on steel trusses and spanning each compartment. 

The boiler compartment has a reinforced-conerete 
floor in front of the boilers over the ashpit and air duct, 
while in the space for future installations on the side 
of the boilers, a temporary brick floor is laid. The 
generator compartment has a “Mastic” (an asphalt prepa- 
ration) floor throughout. Walls and ceiling are painted 
light gray, with black wainscoting extending 6 ft. above 
the floor. This compartment is lighted by three 500-watt 
nitrogen lamps in spherical globes, suspended from the 
roof, and bracket lamps arranged along the walls. Floor 
attachments are provided for portable lights, used while 
working around the machinery. A 10-ton hand-operated 
crane spans the generator compartment and travels its 
entire length. 





INTERIOR OF GENERATING PLANT, WITH ONE UNIT IN OPERATION 
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THE BOILER-FEED PUMPS 


An addition to the power house, for the accommodation 
of the switchboard, allows the face of the board to be 
flush with the wall, with all wiring and apparatus on 
the back of the board concealed, and provides ample 
room for oil switches, etc., with easy access. 

The power house is 80x65 ft., with an 8x23-ft. addition 
for the switchboard: It is 21 ft. high to the square and 
is divided into two compartments, each 40x65 ft., by 
a brick wall. 

The boiler compartment contains two Heine safety 
water-tube boilers, each rated at 470 hp. These carry 150 
Ib. working pressure. They are set in one battery, with 
their rear ends toward the engine room. LEach_ boiler 
has 267 314-in. tubes and two 42 in. by 22-ft. steam drums. 
The heating surface of each is 4,705 sq.ft., while each 
has 84 sq.ft. of grate surface. A soot-blowing system is 
installed. One steel stack 56 in. in diameter and 140 ft. 
high is provided for each boiler. This is erected in the 
rear of the boiler brickwork. The stacks are guyed to 
concrete piers and steel bridgings are placed between 
them. — 

The boiler furnaces are fed by six Jones underfeed 
stokers, three to each boiler. These are operated by 
Coles automatic regulating valves. Forced draft is sup- 
plied by one blower fan, driven by two horizontal 8x8-in. 
Troy steam engines, direct-connected thereto. One engine 
only operates at a time, the other being held in reserve. 
The fan is placed outside of the building, blowing 
straight into a metal air pipe erected in a concrete air 
duct under the boiler-house floor. 

The fuel employed consists of from 50 to 75 per cent. 
refuse from the tipple picking tables, crushed to suitable 
size, and from 25 to 50 per cent. slack coal. This is 
carried to the boiler compartment by an electrically 
driven flight conveyor, discharging through spouts to 
the floor for hand firing at present. Provisions are made 
for overhead bins with spouts into the stoker hoppers, 
for future installation. 

Two 18-in. square holes for each stoker are cut in the 
concrete floor opposite the stoker retorts and 21% ft. from 
the boiler fronts, for disposal of ashes. The space 
between the boilers and the holes is built up of 40-1b. 
steel rails laid skin to skin with tops up and the spaces 
between filled with concrete. This forms a platform 


GENERAL VIEW OF POWER HOUSE 


THE DISTRIBUTION TOWER 


upon which the hot cinders may cool after being removed 
from the retorts before being scraped into the trap holes. 
These holes are covered with 3¢-in. steel plates when not 
in use. The ashes passing through these trap holes fall 
into steel cars of the same size, pattern and gage as 
the mine cars in use at the mine, placed on a track in 
the tunnel under the floor. These cars are removed, when 
required, by electric locomotives. The ash track connects 
with the mine yard, and the haulage locomotives take 
care of the ashes, as they have the time to spare. The 
ashes are used for surfacing track, making wagon roads, 
sidewalks, etc., or can be wasted on the dump, if desired. 

The boilers are fed by two American 12x7x12-in. out- 
side center packed plunger steam pumps, equipped with 
114-in. Copes governors and Copes 3-in. continuous 
boiler-feed regulators. These pumps draw water from one 
1,500-hp. Cochran open feed-water heater and purifier 
that receives its supply by gravity from a 50,000-gal. 
tank mounted on a steel tower 20 ft. high placed outside 
of the building. | 

The water-supply is obtained from the Allegheny River, 
on the bank of which a concrete shaft 10 ft. square and 
36 ft. deep is sunk, with its bottom below low-water 
stage of the river. Two 6x8-in. American, electrically 
driven piston pumps are placed on the bottom of this 
shaft and connected to a 12-in. cast-iron suction line 
extending some 30 ft. out into the river, terminating 
inside a wooden crib filter box 4 ft. hgh 6 ft. wide and 
12 ft. long, sunk into the river bottom and covered with 
broken stone and gravel. ‘The pumps deliver water 
through a 4-in. line to the 50,000-gal. tank mentioned. 
In the future when condensing apparatus will be required, 
these pumps will be replaced with centrifugal machines 
of adequate capacity, and the discharge line replaced 
with a 12-in. cast-iron pipe. 

In the rear of the boilers is a 4-ft. passageway for 
the removal of soot, ete. The blow-offs are connected 
to an 8-in. pipe under the floor, extending the length 
of the building to the outside, and then at right angles 
across the railroad tracks to a safe distance from the 
building. A bundy tilting trap cares for all drips and 
condensation. 

Placing boilers with their rears toward the engine 
compartment, and the engines on the other side of a 
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partition wall with cylinders toward the boiler com- 
partment, gives a minimum of steam piping. Each boiler 
is connected by 8-in. “goosenecks” to a 12-in. header in 
the rear of the boilers. This header is equipped with 
a drip-pocket at each end, and 8-in. connections are 
made from the top of the header, goosenecked through 
the wall to the engines. All steam piping, header, etc., 
-are covered with asbestos sponge felt covering. High- 
pressure steel pipe with forged-steel flanges, screwed and 





FIRING ALLEY IN FRONT OF BOILERS 


peened in place, and copper gaskets, are used throughout 
for live steam. 

The generator compartment contains two 375-kv.-a. 
alternator units, with space left for future installation | 
of a 500-kv.-a. mixed-pressure steam turbine, to utilize 
the exhaust steam from the engines that at present is 
wasted to the atmosphere. 

The two units consist of horizontal, side-crank, inclosed, 
self-oiling, nonreleasing gear, Corliss-valve, Ball steam 
engines, with single 20x30-in. cylinders, operating at 150 
rp.m., with 150 Ib. pressure at the throttle. These 
machines are rated at 535 i.-hp. each. The engines have 
a guarantee of 21.6 lb. of steam per horsepower-hour 
at full load, 21.3 lb. at three-quarter load, and 21.8. lb. 
at one-half load. 

Steam connections from the header are flanged onto 
Cochran steam separators placed directly above the 
throttles. T'en-inch exhaust pipes are connected through 
a 14-in. line to the heater. A 14-in. blind flange con- 
nection is provided for a future extention to a condenser, 
when the mixed turbine mentioned will be installed. 

Direct-connected to the engines are General Electric 
alternators of 375 kv.-a. capacity, each having 48 poles. 
These operate at 150 r.p.m. and generate 2,300-volt 
three-phase 60-cycle current. The generators have the fol- 
lowing guarantee: Full load, 80 per cent. power factor ; 
efficiency, 89.6 per cent.; three-quarter load, 88.5 per 
cent.; one-half load, 84.0 per cent.; 25 per cent. over- 
load for two hours, and 50 per cent. overload momentarily. 
Placed in line with the steam cylinders of the engines, 
and belted to the generator shafts, are compound wound 
General Electric exciters. These are interpole, 125-volt, 
20-kw., 950 r.p.m., direct-current machines, furnishing 
excitation current for the alternators, each unit being 
separately excited, but paralleled on the busbars. The 
exciters have the following ratings: One and one-fourth 
load, 83 per cent. efficiency; full load, 84 per cent. : three- 
quarter load, 83 per cent., and one-half load 82 per cent. 
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Connections between the alternators and the switch- ~ 


board are laid in metal conduits under the floor, and con- 
sist of three-conductor copper cables, cambric covered and 
insulated for 6,000 volts. Field wire and exciter connec- 
tions are of the same kind and material with the exception 
of the insulation, which is for 600 volts. 

The switchboard, of 7 panels, each panel of 3 sections, 
is constructed of black marine slate slabs, arranged as 
follows: from left to right facing the board: Regulator 
panel, containing synchroscope, high tension voltmeter, 
frequency meter and Tirrill voltage regulator; exciter 
panel controlling both exciters, with volt and ammeters, 
switches, rheostat handles, etc.; one blank generator panel 
to control future installations; two generator panels with 
watt and ammeters, oil switches, etc.; two feeder panels 
controlling four separate circuits, two on each panel. 
The circuits control substations, ventilating fans, trans- 
formers, and one held in reserve for future requirements. 

The back of the board is so arranged that all high- 
tension apparatus is erected about 3 ft. from the board. 
Oil switches are provided with remote control, the levers 
of which are under the floor. A 7%1%4-hp. three-phase 
2,200/220-volt transformer, set in one corner of the 
switchboard compartment, and controlled directly from 
the board, cares for the lighting of the power house, the 
company office and the storeroom. Passageways at each 
end of the board give free access to its back. Supported 
on a bracket over the right-hand passage is a ground 
detector. 

The outgoing leads are three-conductor cambric-covered 
cables in metal conduits, leaving the power house wall 
about 6 ft. above the floor. These are carried over to 
the distribution tower, where the cambric covers are 
removed and the three conductors separated for connection 
to choke coils. 

The distribution tower is a steel structure piaced 10 
ft. from the power house wall and between it and the 
tipple. It is 25 ft. high, set on concrete piers, and pro- 
vided with four plank floors. The tower contains three 














FRONT VIEW OF SWITCHBOARD 


single-phase 60-cycle, 2,300/220-volt, 75-hp. Pittsburgh 
transformers, where the current is stepped down to 220 
volts for all tipple machinery and lights in the mine 
buildings. These transformers are placed on the lowest 
floor. Twelve choke coils, or reactors, three to each 
circuit, in conjunction with lightning arresters, care for 
the safety of the apparatus from lightning. The choke 
coils and arresters are placed up and down in the tower, 
and the terminals are connected to bare copper wire, con- 
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ductors which extend from the top of the tower and 
are carried on high poles to the different destinations. 

Two substations, each of 200-kw. capacity for the 
present, furnish 250-volt direct current for the operation 
of the mines. Additional substations will be erected as 
the power consumption increases. The substation build- 
ings are 16 ft. square brick structures with pyramidal 
roofs, two windows and one double door. ‘They contain 
200-kw. synchronous motor-generators with three-panel 
switchboards. No. 1 substation is placed 2,000 ft. from 
the power house, while No. 2 is about 144 mi. distant. 
The two are run in parallel through the trolley system. 

The fan cirenit, carried separate from the substation 
circuit, supplies power direct to 2,300-volt induction 
motors driving the fans, which at present consist of one 
two-speed, three-phase, 60-cycle induction Crocker-Wheeler 
motor of 150 hp., driving No. 1 fan, and one 40-hp. motor 
of similar type and make, but of constant speed, driving 
No. 2 fan. 


3 
Boiler Kconomy at Mining 
Plants 
By D. J. JENKINS* 


During the past decade considerable attention has been 
centered at mining operations on methods dealing with 
increased tonnage; but in obtaining this result atten- 
tion and stress have been directed toward the improve- 
ment of steam-consuming machinery, such as haulage and 
mining machines. The steam-generating unit or boiler 
is of serious consequence when not in operation and of 
vital importance while generating steam. But in the 
majority of mine plants the economical operation of the 
boiler has been seriously neglected. Additional factors 
and the installation of equipment that would increase 
the efficiency of the boilers from a thermal standpoint 
have been frequently ignored. This neglect may be 
attributed to that inherent idea, “Fuel is obtained at the 
mines at cost.” 

The two great obstacles that interfere with boiler effi- 
ciency are impure feed water and soot formation. The 
former upon heating and boiling deposits a crust-like 
formation on the boiler heating surfaces. This accumu- 
lation retards the passage of heat, consequently reducing 
the steaming capacity and causes bagging and blistering. 
Soot is the result of incomplete combustion and forms a 
deposit that lowers the efficiency of the heating surface. 

Practically all feed water in and around mine plants 
contains in different proportions the carbonates of lime 
and magnesia, generally accompanied by calcium and 
magnesium sulphates. The carbonates of lime and 
magnesia are held in solution by an excess of carbon 
dioxide and are completely precipitated in the form of 
a whitish mud upon boiling. Calcium sulphate is much 
more soluble in cold than in hot water and is entirely 
thrown down from a water at a temperature correspond- 
ing to 35 Ib. gage pressure or 280 deg. F. Deposits of 
this character have a bad effect on boiler surfaces, the 
composition being hard and adhesive, thereby requiring 
frequent turbining to remove the scale. The deleterious 
effect of the calcium-sulphate deposit can be minimized 
to a certain extent by introducing soda ash with the 
feed water, causing a precipitate of calcium carbonate 
while the sodium sulphate remains in solution, 
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An idea of the enormous amount of sediment that may 
be deposited in a boiler can be gathered from the follow- 
ing example: In a 100-hp. boiler evaporating 3,000 Ib. 
of water containing 100 gr. of scale-forming material 
per gallon per hour, provided no water is blown off, 
in one week’s time, working the boiler on a 24-hr. basis, 
the amount of sediment would be approximately 300 Ib. 

Soot, as has been stated, is the result of imperfect 
combustion and is the main obstacle preventing the 
transmission of heat. It is composed of minute particles 
of carbon and mineral matter. Scientists have devoted 
considerable effort toward eliminating its formation, but 
as yet have been unsuccessful. Owing to its high non- 
conductivity, soot becomes a source of great loss in the 
economical operation of any boiler plant. Astonishing 
facts have been determined concerning the nonconduct- 
ing powers of this material by actual tests and investi- 
gations performed by reputable engineers. 

It has been proved that a clean boiler surface will 
transmit 50 per cent. more heat than when the same 
surface is covered with a 14-in. deposit of soot. 

More important investigations have been carried out, 
especially in boilers in actual operation, but the majority 
of these tests have been made by or for mechanical 
soot-blower concerns, proving that it was economical to 
blow soot by mechanical rather than by hand _ blowers. 
The results of 25 tests performed in different types of 
boilers prove conclusively that mechanical blowers are 
more efficient and more advantageous to operate than the 
hand device. The range of the possibilities for economies 
which can be accomplished by installing mechanical soot 
blowers is so wide that it is impossible to make a definite 
statement as to the actual amount of fuel that can be 
conserved, except that the lowest test showed a saving 
that was unquestionably worth consideration. 

At the mine power house, the return-tubular boiler 
is usually employed. This familiar type is difficult to 
clean by the hand-blowing method, especially when high- 
volatile coal is used. The soot formation possesses a 
great affinity for water, and when steam comes in contact 
with soot particles, it forms an adhesive, plastic mass, 
the removal of which is almost impossible. 

Quite frequently I have ‘observed large deposits of soot 
at the extreme end of the tubes after they had been 
cleaned by the hand method. This may be attributed 
to carelessness on the part of the fireman. On the other 
hand, the deposit may be due to the ineffectiveness of 
the hand blower. The presence of this deposit neverthe- 
less reduces the draft, thereby preventing combustion 
from taking place, as well as reducing the amount of 
steam made. Furthermore, should the draft become 
diminished, it is essential that the thickness of the fire 
be reduced in order to maintain an equal rate of com- 
bustion. 

There are several obvious reasons why a mechanical 
blower should be installed. By its use a higher rate of 
evaporation is guaranteed, an excess of air is not re- 
quired to secure complete combustion, the temperature 
of the stack gases can be maintained constant, and clean- 
liness is insured. The fireman is in a better condition 
to render service. He no longer contends with a polluted 
atmosphere of dust and soot, and as a result the work 
is congenial, which is a highly desirable factor tending 
toward the maintenance of an efficient and economical] 
steam plant. 
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Do Your Christmas Shopping 
Karly 


iw ns os BE 

The catchline, “Do Your Christmas Shopping Early,” 
has taken hold on the public. The newspapers have 
exploited it by cartoons and otherwise. The retail stores 
have circulated it, and the philanthropic have joined in 
its acclaim. So that now everyone believes it a positive 
duty to do one’s Christmas shopping early and thus save 
the strain that is inevitably put on shop girls, delivery 
men and horses in the festive season. Probably the 
storekeepers started the agitation primarily to increase 
the volume of buying and to handle business with less 
cost. But it was a good movement and might furnish 
a suggestion to coal operators. 

Why not start a campaign to convince the buyer, 
industrial and domestic, large and small, that he will 
get a better price and a surer service by buying his 
bituminous coal in the summer months, when business 
is at a low ebb? He invariably leaves his purchases 
till the last moment. As a result the demand increases 
business beyond the facilities of the railroads, sometimes 
beyond those of the coal operators. The call for coal 
comes when the streets are cluttered with snow or when 
the footing for horses is precarious in the extreme. The 
purchaser wrathfully orders fuel from several sources, 
and these multiplicate requisitions cause increases in price 
altogether out of relation to the genuine demand. 

All should combine to enunciate the commandment, 
“Do your winter coal shopping early”—the miner who 
is idle in the summer, the operator whose mine is run 
at a loss, the railroad man who has his equipment idle 
and rusting on the tracks in the hot weather, the truck- 
man who has to serve his longest hours when the days 
are both shortest and coldest, the animals that must 
strain most when the streets are slipperiest and heaviest 
with snow, and the public that pays and must always 
pay most during these periods of stress, and that is also 
interested in removing the delays to traffic resulting from 
stalled coal wagons. In fact it would be a wonderful 
help to business if coal’ men, instead of delivering coal 
on snowy days, could use their equipment for hauling 
away the snow that cumbers the streets. 

Perhaps there might be a further means of promoting 
better conditions. How would it be if the next time the 
miner asks for an increase—and it looks much as if he 
will be well entitled to it when the next contract 
comes—to suggest to him a differential between winter 
and summer? Further, if he demands and the operator 
sees fit to grant him any reduction in hours, then let 
the reduction apply only to the summer months, when 
the demand is light. 

By paying the miner higher wages in the winter the 
price of coal would automatically favor summer pur- 
chasing. It would pay an interest and storage rate to 
those who provided for this service to the industry, the 
railroads and the public. We have no right to condemn 
the service the railroads are giving us so long as we 


do nothing to help distribute the burden over the year. 
However, the railroads themselves should help to 
smooth the seasonal irregularities. Why, when freight 
rates are raised, which is sure to happen soon, could 
they not arrange to put all that increase on the winter 
service? The railroads surely would gain immensely by 
regularity of operation, which would enable them to keep 
their equipment in continued profitable operation and 
their employees steadily at work. It would also increase 
their traffic at the one period of the year when it is 
conducted at least cost and with least loss. 

And what will the operator do? Codperation has 
been asked from both miner and railroad. It would 
seem right to ask something from the operator, but it 
will be conceded on reflection that there is nothing new 
to be demanded of him, for he is already the only 
factor that is making concessions to correct the seasonal 
demands of the industry. The operator is giving now 
more to that end than the miners and railroad men 
are asked to give together, and he will continue to 
contribute liberally toward regularity of production as he 
has in the past. His prices will be seasonal. He will 
be satisfied if thereby he can arrange that his activity 
will not be seasonal also. 

If the miner will provide 10c., the railroad 10c. and 
the operator 20c., a difference of 40c. will be created— 
and none of them should be requested in seeking this 
end to reduce their summer rates of operation one iota. 
The differentials should be additive wholly. 

s 


The Shortage of Lake Coal 
im the Northwest ; 


A storm of hurricane proportions swept over the Lakes 
Thursday and Friday of last week, and as a con- 
sequence the Lake trade suffered a new check. Ships 
rode out the gale at anchor in the rivers and in sheltered 
places, and no loss of life or vessels is reported, with 
the exception of barge No. 82 of the Standard Oil Co., 
which was driven on the rocks in Lake Ontario while 
on her way to the coast. Because of the delays result- 
ing from the storm a number of freighters will lose one 
trip, to some extent tending to reduce the tonnage of 
coal that might have been carried. The coal movement 
is not heavy, because of the inability to get cargoes to 
loading docks. 

The car supply has again fallen off, and the railroads 
have no hopes of any improvement. As a rule Lake 
shipments are suspended at this time of the year, which 
helps the car supply; but owing to the fact that marine 
insurance has been extended till Dec. 8, heavy shipments 
are still being made to Lake ports for late clearances 
and also storage cargoes that will go up the first thing 
in the spring of 1917. These cargoes are bringing 
prices as high as $8 per ton f.o.b. vessels at Lake Erie 
ports. 

The Northwestern markets are going to be short of 
coal this winter. Figures are now showing just what 
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there will be on dock Dec. 15, and today there is not a 
dock on the Great Lakes that has enough coal to supply 
the trade normally obtaining during the winter months. 

It is thought by many that the closing of Lake trade 
will in some measure relieve the tense situation on 
smokeless and Eastern coals in the Middle West. Buying 
of Illinois and Indiana production in the Northwest 
during the last week has been brisk, owing to a shortage 
of Lake deliveries. Retailers are offering high prices to 
the docks for both anthracite and bituminous shipments, 
the country dealers outbidding one another. 

The stiff advance in the price of anthracite, with the 
prospects of another increase soon, together with a short- 
age of tonnage on the docks, has made the coal dealers 
of the Northwest nervous. Deliveries from the docks 
have been curtailed and orders for future shipment re- 
fused, causing the Northwestern retailer to think that he 
will be confronted by a coal famine this winter. 


3 
llumam Factor im Industry 


A conference has recently been held at the Ohio State 
University entitled a “Congress of Human Engineering,” 
its purpose being to emphasize the value of the human 
factor in industry. This three-day conference at a seat 
of learning is only another indication that we need some 
“humanities” to balance the purely mechanical sides of 
education. 

Perhaps languages, history and philosophy are not so 
necessary as was formerly thought. But we cannot be 
content with a purely materialistic training that teaches 
us to regard machines as vastly more important than 
men, and natural laws as more worthy of study than 
human characteristics. 

Coal Age greatly ventured some years ago to put a 
sociological department in the rear of the paper. It 
has been a growing feature ever since. But, meanwhile, 
man-making has been a progressive department at almost 
every factory, and the moral factors in every industry 
are receiving more attention. 


For years it has been declared that college men of a 


certain class failed when they entered business, because 
they lacked executive qualities. They could juggle with 
energy and mechanism, but they could not comprehend 
their fellow man—for whom no formulas of breaking 
strain, resilience and momentum had ever been written. 
In fact these students appeared to have absorbed the idea 
that what had neither a known latent heat nor a tabulated 
shearing stress nor a recorded chemical analysis had no 
point of contact with a college man, or he would have 
been taught about it in the semester. 

When the knitted brows of the student are lifted for 
awhile from the Clapeyron method of stress analysis and 
Du Moivre’s theorem to consider something so unscien- 
tific and limited as mere man, even as mere workingman, 
perhaps something will happen—something wholesome 
and human. For after all, a science without name or 
syllabus can hardly make any progress. Given a designa- 
tion and some consideration at a college, who shall say 
to what successful ends any study may be pushed? 
Perhaps, after this three-day consideration of “human 
engineering,” the bookworms of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity—and there are no more of them there than at other 
institutions of learning—will realize with Alexander 
Pope that the proper study of mankind is man. 
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Contract Forms 


In all probability never before in the history of the 
coal trade has the subject of contracts been given so 
much serious attention as during the present year. Old 
contract forms, which were simply letters of confirmation 
of sales and were kept as a matter of record, have been 
pulled out from cubby holes and drawers and agonizingly 
scrutinized for innocent clauses .that could be defined 
as implying direct and unqualified obligations. Many 
apparently harmless bits of phraseology, which some 
particularly stubborn customers had insisted upon having 
inserted in their contracts and to which the sales manager 
had unguardedly agreed in order to clinch the sales and 
humor the customers, have turned out to be veritable 
Frankensteins. 

It is not purposed to cast any discredit upon the 
managers, but the fact remains that they have been 
indifferent to the dangers incident to an inefficient and 
thoughtless phrasing of their contracts. Rarely in ~past 
years, except perhaps in a few unusual cases, has much 
importance been attached to the wording of coal contracts, 
and the effect upon the sales manager was to lull him to 
a sense of indifference. 

This soothing state of unpreparedness has been rudely 
shattered by the conditions created by the war, and the 
unfortunate manager can do nothing but lament his lack 
of foresight and prepare himself for the coming contract 
season. This, it may be prophesied, promises to be a 
lively and bitter one. Both dealer and customer will 
fight strenuously for every shred of advantage and yield 
as little as possible. 

Sales managers who have failed to incorporate in their 
contracts clauses protecting them in the event of wage 
increases, higher mining scales, advances in freight rates 
from mines to tidewater loading ports, or have not made 
provision for the substitution of other coals in leu of 
their own product, when it becomes necessary so to do 
for satisfactory reasons, in the event of strikes and other 
labor troubles, and a host of other significant points to 
which the unnatural conditions of today have given rise, 
will be sure to incorporate them in next year’s contracts. 
Likewise, the customer will have points of his own 
that he will want protected by clauses in the contract. 
Judging from the way the situation appears now, and 
it is doubtful if there will be much change in it by 
the time contracts will be renewed, the sales manager 
will have the upper hand. 

In connection with this subject of contracts, it seems 
that there might be some way to standardize a great 
majority of the contract forms. It is quite obvious, of 
course, that there are many instances where such a 
contract would be totally impracticable—in power plants, 
for instance—but to the majority of businesses such a 
contract form could easily be applied, and to the mutual 
satisfaction of both buyer and seller. A standard bill of 
lading is contemplated, so why not a standard contract 
form? 

However, we may be certain that contracts will under- 
go many revisions before being renewed. The present 
strenuous year has taught both dealer and customer a 
valuable lesson. A contract: will hereafter be given the 
necessary attention due such an instrument, it being far 
from “a scrap of paper,” as so many dealers and customers 
have bitterly learned by experience during the last few 
months of phenomenal activity in the coal trade. 
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Notes on Breathing Apparatus” 


By James M. STEwartt 





SYNOPSIS—The helmet cannot be kept tight 
against noxious gases. Carbon dioxide accumulates 
in dead spaces of helmet. A man reclining uses 
less than a quarter liter of oxygen per minute. 
When walking at 5 miles an hour he requires over 
214 liters—ten times as much. 








The beginner in mine-rescue work is favorably im- 
pressed by the helmet-type of apparatus, because while 
in it he is able to speak and breathe naturally. As a 
rule, however, that confidence is short-lived. He soon 
realizes, when working in the smoke chamber, that it 
is impossible to fit the face mask tight enough to keep 
out the smell and taste of the smoke; and being a 
practical man he hesitates to trust himself to dangerous 
eases in an apparatus that admits so much of the sur- 
rounding atmosphere. This was my experience and that 
of others training with me. 

In an attempt to keep out the taste and smell of smoke 
when wearing the helmet,.members of the team used to 
inflate the pneumatic face cushion so much that the 
pressure of it often gave them severe headaches. ‘The 
dead space in the helmet frequently accumulated carbon 
dioxide. The percentage of this gas in the helmet in- 
creases the longer it is worn. For these reasons the 
helmet type of apparatus is now generally discarded. 


Reasons Wuy HELMET SHOULD Go Out or USE 


The introduction of the mouthpiece increased the 
safety of the apparatus. Of course in the smoke chamber 
it is necessary to wear goggles whenever the mouthpiece 
is used. These goggles do not fit very closely, but in 
a smoke-laden atmosphere not enough of the smoke 
reaches the eyes to affect them injuriously. A mouthpiece 
is less comfortable to breathe through than a face mask, 
for with the latter it is possible for the wearer to breathe 
through the nose. 

Furthermore, it is impossible to speak distinctly 
through a mouthpiece, but with a little practice and the 
aid of signs men can make themselves understood. At 
first an uncomfortable flow of saliva and a dryness of 
the throat is experienced, but with usage this discomfort 
decreases, as the wearer accustoms himself to swallowing 
his saliva and to moistening the back of his throat. 

With the Draeger apparatus the action of the injector 
in forming a vacuum was the cause of a fatal accident 
in England. This accident was investigated by John 
Cadman, who found that poisonous air had been sucked 
inward through a leak in the purifier. In the most recent 
Draeger apparatus the injector is placed between the 
expiratory bag and the purifier, so that the pressure is 





*Abstract of a paper read before the Rocky Mountain 
Branch of the Canadian Mining Institute and published in its 
November Bulletin, 1916. , 


tInstructor, Brazeau Station, Nordegg, Alta. 


slightly positive in the purifier and onward to the expira- 
tory bag, and only negative in the expiratory bag and 
the injector, so that if a leak took place in the purifier 
or in the joints connected with it no poisonous air would 
be sucked in. 

The distribution of the caustic soda on the trays of 
the Draeger purifier is quite advantageous, as it presents 
a large surface for the absorption of the carbon: dioxide 
and gives little or no resistance to the passage of the 
air. I cannot see, however, that there is any advantage 
to be derived in changing the oxygen cylinders and soda 
tins in the mine, as in my opinion no man should be 
allowed to overexert himself. He should be withdrawn 
before his oxygen and soda supplies are exhausted. 


How Mucn OxyGEen SHoutp Each MAN RECEIVE? 


IT have found in actual practice that there is much 
difference in the quantity of oxygen required by different 
persons when wearing the apparatus and doing similar 
work. At the Brazeau station the Fleuss reducing valve 
is set to give 1.75 liters of oxygen per minute. Invariably 
this has been found to be too much. The result is that 
the relief valve has to be used repeatedly. Otherwise 
the men in training suffer discomfort from the back 
pressure. 

If the men are not comfortable in training, they lose 
faith in the apparatus and would be nervous in the event 
of having to use it under actual rescue conditions, thus 
becoming a danger to themselves and to their fellows in 
the mine. 

T suggest that 1.5 liters of oxygen be supphed to the 
men while training, in order to do away with the back 
pressure, prevent discomfort and give the wearer confi- 
dence in the apparatus. The value should be adjusted 
to give 2 liters per minute for actual rescue work. 

The following table shows the oxygen consumed, the 
carbon dioxide expired, the air taken in every minute, 
the volume of each breath, and the number of breaths 
per minute for different conditions of the person whose 
respiration is being measured: 


DATA REGARDING AIR RESPIRED WHEN WALKING AND AT REST 


Oxygen CG; Air Average Number of 
Consumed Expired Breathed Volume Breaths 


Condition per Minute per Minute per Minute of Each per 

of Subject in Liters in Liters in Liters Breath Minute 
At rest in bed......... 0. 237 0.197 ha 0.457 16.8 
At rest, standing...... 0.328 0.264 10.4 0.612 W724 
Walking, 2 mi. per hr.. 0.780 0.662 18.6 1.270 14.7 
Walking, 3 mi. per hr.. 1.065 0.992 24.8 1.530 16.2 
Walking, 4 mi. per hr.. 1.595 1.395 3133 2.060 18.2 
Walking, 43 mi. per hr. 2.005 1.788 46.5 2.520 18.5 
Walking, 5 mi. per hr.. 2.543 2.386 60.9 3.140 19.5 


The figures given are for a man walking on a level 
without a load. The consumption of oxygen, the carbon 
dioxide given off and the air breathed vary greatly with 
the muscular exertion. 

Two liters of oxygen per minute has been accepted as 
the standard consumption in most types of apparatus when 
in use in actual rescue work in mines. As the foregoing 
table shows that a man wearing the apparatus can employ 
his energies so as to consume more than two liters per 
minute, it is absolutely necessary for the captain of a 
team to see that none of his men overexert themselves. 
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The amount of muscular energy expended must be 
made to correspond to the quantity of oxygen that the 
apparatus is supplying. The oxygen supply cannot be 
regulated to suit calls on muscular energy as they may 
arise in the mine. Cool, calculated work is what is 
likely to make a man wearing the apparatus a success 
as the member of a rescue party. 

In the Fleuss type caustic soda in the stick form is 
the most likely to give satisfaction. The sticks become 
coated with carbonate and bicarbonate of soda, which 
prevents the proper absorption of carbon dioxide, ‘To 
avoid this, the bag should be well shaken every 5 or 10 
min. The shaking rubs the sticks against one another 
and scrapes off the carbonate and bicarbonate of soda, 
thus presenting a new surface for the absorption of carbon 
dioxide. At the same time this shaking opens up the 
mass to the easy passage of air. 

Cotton wool plugs should be placed in the nostrils, even 
though the nose clip is used. There is room for improve- 
ment in the type of nose clips now in use. 

€ 


Union To Pay Old-Age Pensions 


A special committee appointed by John P. White, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of America, has been investi- 
gating the feasibility of old-age pensions for aged union 
mine workers. The commttee has been working for four 
months and is now framing its report for submission to the 
next biennial convention in Indianapolis in January, 1918. The 
document will favor the payment of old-age pensions to all 
union workers over 65 years of age and to disabled workmen 
under that age. | 

The headquarters of the organization at Indianapolis de- 
clares that the report will advise against the establishment 
of a home for aged miners. It will recommend that a per 
capita tax of 25c. a month be made on each of the 400,000 min- 
ers of the organization in the United States and Canada dur- 
ing the next five years, and that after 1923 a monthly pension 
be paid of $20 to all mine workers more than 65 years old. 

Incapacitated mine workers under 65, owing their in- 
juries to an accident and having no means of support, will 
receive the same pension if the plan is adopted. No mine 
worker will be entitled to a pension unless he will have been 
a member of the union continuously for 10 years and has 
paid the pension tax for 5 years. The committee consists of 
William Mitchell, of Iowa, John Hutchinson, of Indiana, and 
Evan Evans, of Illinois. 


New School for Alien Miners 


By Gerorce B. PryprE* 


A night school for adult aliens was started at the Union 
Pacific Coal Co.’s mining village at Superior, Wyo., on Sept. 
21, 1916, with an enrollment of 51. It is probably the first 
school of its kind in Wyoming. In less than 10 days 100 per- 
sons had become students, consisting of the following nation- 
alities—Finns, Slavs, Italians, Greeks, Germans, Hungarians, 
Swedes and Austrians. 

The school is divided into three grades, according to the 
schooling that the pupils have had in their native countries, 
and the books are “First Lessons in English for Foreigners in 
Evening Schools,” Frederick Houghton; “Everyday Language 
Lessons,” Markowitz & Star; “English for Coming Americans,” 
Peter Roberts. The school term is for 100 nights, two hours 
a night, three nights a week. Each pupil pays $3 when en- 
rollment takes place. If he attends two-thirds of the session, 
$2 is refunded, otherwise he forfeits the entire amount. 

The attendance is regular and the interest in the work 
strong. The school board, under the auspices of which the 
school was started, feels much encouraged over this work. 
Considerable credit is due to Prof. W. R. Mathews, principal 
of the day school, and to the six assistants who teach in these 
classes. 

No effort is made to make money out of the schools, the 
principal object being to teach the non-English speaking 
residents the use of the English language and to encourage 
them to become good citizens. 


*General superintendent,, Union Pacific Coal Co. and Super- 


‘ior Coal Co., Cheyenne, Wyo. 
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Team of the Bliss Coal Co. 


The illustration shows the team that won at the recent 
first-aid meet of the National Safety Council held at 
Detroit, Mich., on Oct. 20. This team represented the 
Bliss Coal Co.’s mine at Swan Creek, Mich., and Local 
Union No. 2564. There are seven men in the corps— 
Henry Phillips, captain; John Hatton, Edward Walton, 
Philip Bradley, Richard Jones, William Pettis and James 
Evans. 

The men deserve much praise, as up to two years ago 
none of them had any knowledge of first-aid work. They 
were trained at that time by the instructors of a Bureau 
of Mines rescue car that was stationed at Saginaw. The 
team won the large silver cup presented at the County 
Fair in Saginaw, September, 1915, when it entered the 
contest against five other first-aid teams, all composed of 





TEAM WHICH TOOK FIRST PRIZE AT DETROIT 


mine workers. Some of the men in the several corps 
with which they had to compete were veterans of English 
and Scotch first-aid teams. Nevertheless the Bliss corps 
carried off first honors. 

This vear only three mine workers’ teams contested, 
and the Bliss team tied for first place with the Wolverine 
No. 2 miners’ first-aid team of the Consolidated Coal 
Co., Bay City, Mich. At Detroit, as stated, the Bliss 
team won the National Safety Council cup, thus securing 
United States championship honors. To obtain this it 
had to compete against mining and metallurgical teams 
from all over the country. It may be added that the 
judges and the officers on the floor were not Michigan 
men. No favoritism, therefore, could even be suggested 
as the cause of the award. 

A big reception was held following the decision of the 
judges, and Mayor Marx, of Detroit, pinned the medals 
on the breasts of the Saginaw boys amid rounds of 
applause. Several unusually interested patrolmen were 
observed attending the meet, not at all for the purpose 
of keeping order, but for the sole purpose of picking up 
hints on bandaging, in which they hope before long to be 
as expert as: the workers in the coal. mines. 
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Mine Haulage 


Letter No. 5—I have been greatly interested lately in 
the question of economical mine haulage, particularly in 
the arrangement providing for sidetrack room, in loco- 
motive haulage, and would like to suggest the method 
that we adopted in a mine where I was employed, by 
which we avoided the necessity of a sidetrack or parting 
for making up the trips for the haulage motor to pull out 
of the mine. 

At the present high price for steel and copper, every 
foot of track and of trolley wire that can be saved is an 
important matter. This was particularly true in the 
instance that I am about to cite. It was necessary to 
arrange for an inside parting or provide in some other 
way sufficient trackroom for handling the empty and 
loaded trips coming in and going out of the mine. I have 
drawn a rough sketch that illustrates a plan that was 
adopted in this case. 

The figure shows a portion of the main haulage road 
and intake and return aircourse, together with two pairs 
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PROPOSED METHOD TO AVOID INSIDE PARTING 


of cross-entries driven to the right and left of the main 
road; there were 16 rooms on each entry. The rooms 
were driven on 34-ft. centers and were 24 ft. wide, the 
track being laid up the center of each room. 

A feature of this plan was that the first room on each 
pair of entries was utilized for trackroom, for setting in 
the loads ready to be hauled out of the mine by the 
haulage motor. There was a gathering-motor working 
on the cross-entries. In order that the two motors should 
not be in each other’s way, the following plan was adopted: 

The haulage motor would come in with a trip of 30 
cars and cut off 15 of these at the switch marked A. The 
motor would then pull the remaining 15 empties through 
the crossover onto the return airway on the left, so that 
they cleared the switch marked B. The haulage motor 
then left this trip and returned through the crossover 
marked C to the mouth of room No. 1 on the other 
entry. Here it picked up the loaded trip standing in No. 
1 room and pulled it out through the crosscut marked D. 

Leaving these loads in the crosscut, the motorman pro- 
ceeded to do the same thing with the remaining 15 cars 
standing on the main haulage road. The cars were 
taken into the airway on the right, and the loaded trip 
standing in No. 1 room on the right was then hauled out 
through the crossover onto the main road just over the 


switch A, after which it was backed up and coupled to the 
loaded trip standing in the crossover on the left, and the 
entire trip of 30 cars was then hauled out of the mine. 
In the meantime, the gathering motor continued its 
work of gathering cars on the rooms inby of the cross- 
over marked (. 

This plan proved very satisfactory in the mine in which 
it was adopted. It saved the construction of a parting 350 
ft. in length, and eliminated the same amount of single 
track and trolley wire. Moreover, it avoided the fre- 
quent accidents that occur from flying switches, as in the 
old system it was the custom to fly the empties onto the 
parting when bringing them into the mine. In like manner, 
the gathering motor was accustomed to make a flying 
switch with the loads at the other end of the parting. 

Herrin, Il. OsTEL BULLOCK. 
“I'ree Lance” in Coal Mining 


Letter No, 1—When reading the interesting letter of 
John Rose, Coal Age, Nov. 25, p. 899, the illustration he 
gives of conditions existing in mines competing in the 
same markets awakened some thoughts in my mind rela- 
tive to the need, in the coal industry today, of a man of 
no fixec position, but whose duty it would be to keep 
a constant lookout for new ideas and new methods, the 
adoption of which would enable his mine to compete more 
successfully with other operations. He would not be 
simply an “efficiency engineer,” but rather a “free 
lance.” 

As Mr. Rose has pointed out, the lack of adopting these 
new methods is often largely responsible for the failure of 
an operation to compete with other mines whose equip- 
ment is more uptodate or better suited to conditions both 
in the mine and on the market. A capable man charged 
with the duty of investigating and advising in regard to 
such new methods and equipment could keep busy 24 hr. 
of the day and still have work before him. 


MANAGEMENT SUPPLEMENTED BY FREE LANCE 


Such traditional positions as general manager or super- 
intendent carry with them traditional duties that often 
allow little time to consider carefully the relative value 
of new practices. These must generally force themselves 
on the coal-mining industry by virtue of sheer merit, 
while an intelligent anticipation of their needs would have 
resulted in their adoption long before. 

The use of the steam shovel in stripping operations 
furnishes a good illustration of how blind the coal indus- 
try often is in regard to its actual needs. Only recently, 
comparatively, has this important equipment come into 
its own in the coal fields, after having been employed in 
many other industries for a long period of time. It is 
how, however, proving its usefulness in the economical 
working of seams lying near the surface. 

The numerous rapid improvements that are being made 
voday in all kinds of mining equipment, call for just such 
a free lance to investigate and advise in regard to their 
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adoption. It may be a new automatic mine dump car, an 
improved coal-cutting machine, a new rock drill, or the 
latest addition to tipple equipment; or it may involve some 
new feature in concrete construction, or a more successful 
system of mine drainage, haulage or ventilation, or a 
safer method and more economical system of timbering, 
or a better system of mining. An intimate acquaintance 
and knowledge of these new and improved methods can 
only be had by continual reading, study, visiting different 
operations and keeping in touch with live manufacturers. 
Much of this new equipment may be of value but its 
installation and use inadvisable, in particular cases, owing 


to unfavorable conditions and obstacles that cannot be - 


removed. 


ASSISTS SALES AND OUTLINES GENERAL POLICIES 


The free lance would prove his value to the sales depart- 
ment, also, in many ways. Successful selling means intel- 
ligent selling. The salesman must be acquainted with the 
quality and special adaptation of certain grades of coal 
to certain markets. The free lance may even be able to 
suggest a combination of grades that would prove most 
efficient for certain uses, although this may involve the 
education of consumers in the use of certain grades or 
kinds of fuel. Indeed, his knowledge would often lead 
to the working off of surplus stocks of grades that have 
not found a ready market. There is yet much to be dore 
in the study of the combustion of coal in relation to its 
steam value. 

It may not be too much to suggest that our free lance 
could materially assist in the management of men by 
suggesting certain changes or modifications in policy that 
have been proved of value to other companies. By watch- 
ing the results obtained in the adoption of the bonus 
system or sliding scale, systems of promotion or methods 
of day and tonnage rates of payment for labor, he could 
often prove of great value in advancing the interests of his 
company. Such methods as providing suitable entertain- 
ments, clubrooms, housing, sanitation, and other efforts to 
better the conditions of employees, might all receive his 
attention, from time to time. 

The preceding is merely a suggestive outline. The 
details would have to be worked out to suit each particular 
case, and those matters requiring most attention decided 
by the company. It is, of course, true that all the matters 
I have mentioned receive more or less attention in differ- 
ent coal companies, but in the majority of cases much that 
should be regarded is neglected for the want of someone 
whose time is wholly devoted to that purpose. 

New Straitsville, Ohio. GrorGE N. Lantz. 


Gathering-Motor Maulage 


Letter No. 7—I quite agree with Joseph Virgin that 
“a mixed haulage system will produce coal cheaper than 
an absolute mechanical haulage,” Coal Age, Sept. 30, 
p- 553. At least, this has proved to be the case in our 
mine, where we had to contend with numerous adverse 
erades; but by the use of mules and motors, our haulage 
costs have come well within that quoted by Mr. Virgin. 

In one year, as mine foreman, I had succeeded in 
increasing the output of the mine here, but found myself 
shortly handicapped by a number of adverse grades, which 
at places reached 10 per cent., making it necessary to 
haul the coal out of some entries with block and tackle. 
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The output, under these conditions, began to decrease 
rapidly, and it was decided to install gathering motors, 
which was done, until we were working four locomotives 
and six or seven mules. A record was kept of the coal 
hauled by each locomotive and each mule. In a com- 
parison of the results obtained, counting two men for 
each locomotive as equal to two mule drivers, the former 
pulled from 5 to 7 per cent. more coal than the two mules. 

Experience showed, however, that a locomotive could 
only do efficient work when hauling for a_ sufficient 
number of loaders to make a trip without having to 
double back. When driving the cross-headings to the 
line, rooms were turned toward the solid and mules were 
used, the rooms being driven only to the point where | 
they were widened out. They were then left until there 
were a sufficient number for the locomotive to handle 
the coal to advantage. 

The rooms on the other entry were started from the 
line or boundary and worked back in the same manner, 
the switches being laid and the rooms driven to where 
they were widened out and then left for the locomotive. 
In this way the mule always had a short haul, but 
the system has the disadvantage that the necessary 
changes in wiring slightly increased the cost. 

Steel, Ohio. Onto FoREMAN. 


Storage-Battery Locomotives 


Letter No. 1—I have been much interested in the 
frequent reference to storage-battery locomotives, in the 
discussion of “Gathering-Motor Haulage.” I agree with 
G. HE. Alloway, Coal Age, Nov. 4, p. 172, ey the 
storage-battery locomotive has “peculiar advantages” that 
enable it to haul more coal in the same time than any 
other type of locomotive now in use. I can indorse what 
he says, in regard to this type of motor “rapidly coming 
into favor” for gathering purposes. 

For some time past I have been operating a George 
Whitcomb storage-battery motor of 4 tons. There are 
five of these motors in use in our mine, and they have 
given good results in hauling coal from the faces of the 
rooms and entries to the bottom. This haul will average 
1,600 ft. in length, and the five motors have pulled 1,547 
tons of coal to the bottom in 8 hr. A single motor, in 
this mine, has a record of hauling 172 cars to the bottom 
in 8 hr. 

The mine—Jacksonville No. 6—is developed on the 
panel system. One motorman will gather the cars from 
two pairs of entries. The system may be described as 
follows: 

No. 1 motorman will take in 12 empty cars, giving 
to each man on the first north, east, a single car to load. 
Then, passing through the inside cutoff at the head of 
the entry, he will gather 12 loaded cars from the second 
north, east, and pull them to the bottom. Again, he takes 
a trip of 12 empty cars into the first south, east, and 
gives to each man on that entry a single car to load. 
Passing through the inside cutoff to the second south, 
east, he gathers 12 loads from the men on that entry 
and pulls these to the bottom. 

By this time, the work having consumed somewhat 
more than an hour, the men on the first north, east, 
have loaded their cars; and the motorman, taking 12 
empty cars to the second north, east, distributes one car 
to each man on that entry and, passing through the: 
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crosscut at the head of that entry, gathers 12 loads on 
the first north, east, and pulls them to the bottom. He 
then does the same on the south side, taking 12 empty 
cars to the men on the second south, east, and hauling 
12 loads from the first south, east. This completes one 
entire round and puts 48 loads on the bottom, while 
civing each man in these two pairs of entries a square 
turn. The coal is low, and there are many boulders in 
the roof, which makes it impracticable to use mules for 
gathering cars. 

My experience agrees with that of Mr. Alloway, in 
respect to the storage-battery locomotive being capable of 
hauling 30 per cent. more cars than the crab or reel 
motor. Besides, there are no bonds or trolley wires to 
be looked after. JI can say that the Whitcomb battery 
motor, with good care by a competent motorman, will 
continue to gather cars for 8 hr. without recharging, 
under ordinary conditions. However, when contending 
with a long and heavy grade, they will hardly stand 
up more than 7 hr. JESSE HAMILTON. 

Terre Haute, Ind. . 
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Reward of Long Service 


Letter No. 1—In response to the request for sugges- 
tions as to what one would do if he were placed under 
circumstances similar to those described in the inquiry in 
Coal Age, Nov. 4, p. 776, I will say that every man 
should stand entirely on his own merits when looking 
for advancement. An honest man will not seek prefer- 
ence through political pull or relationship, or anything 
else other than his own ability and efficiency in the han- 
dling of men. 

Conditions at all mines would be much improved if 
advancement was based wholly on a man’s merits and 
capability. If such a system was adopted, and not de- 
parted from in any case, the result would be that each 
man would have an incentive to strive for promotion and 
he would seek to better his conditions. There would be 
greater efficiency in every department of the mine. Bet- 
ter work would be done, more would be accomplished, 
and, I believe, fewer accidents would happen in a given 
time. 


A PromisE MapE SHouLD NEvER BE BROKEN 


The particular instance mentioned in the inquiry places 
the official who was responsible for the failure to reward 
the long, faithful and capable service of his employee in 
an unfortunate position. No official should make a prom- 
ise to a man working under him, without fulfilling that 
promise. The failure to do so will lower him in the eyes 
of his men, who will lose confidence in him and take no 
interest in their work. 

The employees are furtively watching all the officials of 
their company to discover, if possible, their attitude to- 
ward the men and, particularly, toward themselves. Faith- 
ful service justly rewarded will often prove of great 
assistance to an official in overcoming the many difficult 
tasks that confront him. 

In this day and age of education and enlightenment, 
the old habit of officials to curse and bully their men is 
fast passing away. The successful foremen and super- 
intendents today are those who are thoughful and cool- 
headed and who study each situation carefully in the 
treatment of their men. The reason for this change is 
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easy to perceive, since any other treatment always results 
in an inability to retain good men in their employ for any 
length of time. 

Faithful service today quite generally meets with re- 
ward sooner or later. Where the officials of a mine show 
that they appreciate faithful service there is sure to be 
found a better class of workmen in their employ. 

Hooversville, Penn. J. H. Trpton. 





Letter No. 2—The case cited by “Dee,” Coal Age, Nov. 
4, p. 776, cannot fail to interest many readers who occupy 
mining positions that they have held for a number of 
years—often with a forlorn hope of advancement, which 
they naturally feel is due them. In giving the advice 
requested in this inquiry, one must place himself in a 
like position and consider how he would act under the 
circumstances. 

We learn that the man “Dave” had an ability that was 
recognized by his superior officers, since a careful canvass 
singled him out as the man best fitted for the proposed 
work. It is further stated that he performed this work 
with entire satisfaction to the company and credit to him- 
self, in less than the allotted time. This achievement 
would naturally give him the right to expect further 
recognition, which we understand was practically promised 
to him. Great must have been his disappointment, later, 
when he learned that the new position was filled by an- 
other—a man of inferior ability but who, through some 
relation, succeeded in securing the place. 





INCLINATION NaturaL To SEEK ANOTHER PLACE 


Under such circumstances as these, my inclination 
would have prompted me to arrange, if possible, for a 
personal interview with the superintendent or manager 
responsible for such treatment. While I would approach 
him calmly and with tact, I would be determined to as- 
certain my present standing and future prospects in the 
company. I feel sure that any fair-minded general 
manager or superintendent when properly approached in 
this manner would be able to explain the treatment I 
had received and would, perhaps, make amends for the 
same by a promise of consideration in the future. Failing 
in this, however, one would naturally be inclined to 
consider seriously the advisability of seeking a place with 
another company. 

But, before acting on such a resolve, it would be wise 
to consider what such a change would mean. Perhaps, 
Dave was getting up in age, in which case it would be a 
matter of policy on his part to accept the situation, bury 
the feelings that had arisen and endeavor to show by his 
work that he still merits recognition. To start in with 
a hew company at an advanced age, one might find when 
it was too late that his new employers followed the same 
policy, and he would not then have the same claim for 
recognition that he possessed with his former employers, 
because he is a newcomer and must take his chances with 
the rest. 

It is seldom that a man has much to gain by seeking an- 
other place every time he thinks he has not had a square 
deal. It is often better to stay and take chances with 
those who know you and where you are surrounded by 
many friends on whose sympathy and coéperation you can 
rely, than to start the struggle again among strangers. 
Therefore, I would not advise Dave to quit his place. 

Alientown, Penn. J. WAP 
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Coal-Mining Examinations 


Letter No. 6—The letter signed J. W. P., Coal Age, 
Oct. 28, p. 729, describing the writer’s experience in at- 
tempting to secure a certificate of competency in Colorado, 
possessed an unusual interest for me by reason of the 
fact that I have been similarly handicapped in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The bituminous-mine law of this state, Art. 24, Sec. 4, 
specifies that “applicants for certificates of qualification 
as mine foreman and assistant mine foreman shall be 
citizens of the United States . . . and shall have 
had at least five years’ practical experience, after 16 years 
of age, as miners or mining engineers or men of general 
work, inside the mines of Pennsylvania.” 

It has always puzzled me to know how Pennsylvania 
legislators were justified in the enactment of such a law. 
Surely no one will seriously contend that the conditions 
in the bituminous mines of this state are so exceptional 
that a practical mining man from another state or country 
will require to be put on probation for five years in Penn- 
sylvania mines before he can receive a certificate of com- 
petency from the state mining board. 


CANDIDATE'S EXPERIENCE IN PENNSYLVANIA 


I hope I may be pardoned for referring to my own ex- 
perience in this line, having worked 29 years in coal mines, 
17 years of which were spent in the gaseous mines of 
Scotland and 12 years in nongaseous mines in this coun- 
try. I have mined coal by hand in both the room-and- 
pillar and the longwall systems of mining, besides shoot- 
ing the coal off the solid, which is a science in itself. 
For 10 years I was employed on stumps and pillar work 
and at other times have been engaged in timbering, rock 
work and general labor around the mine. 

At the present time I am performing the same work 
that I would if I acted in an official capacity, from which 
I am debarred, however, by reason of not having a certifi- 
cate because I have not served the required length of 
time in Pennsylvania mines. 

Now, I am no advocate of a nonecertificate law. On 
the contrary, I believe that the man who studies hard 
enough to qualify himself for a certificate is a far more 
valuable man than the one who contents himself with his 
long experience in mining, and I consider the former is 
entitled to preference. I believe I am not alone, however, 
in the opinion that the five-year probationary period re- 
quired by law in this state is excessive and should be 
modified in favor of the man who gives satisfactory proof 
of his practical experience under conditions similar to 
those that obtain in the bituminous mines of the state. 

At this time, I have worked in Pennsylvania mines for 
three and a half years, and must still continue eighteen 
months longer in the same unofficial capacity, before I 
can try for the coveted indorsement of the state mining 
board. I cannot but express the hope that others will take 
part in this discussion and express their opinions frankly 
before letting the matter drop. Joun MacNIcou. 

Seanor, Penn. 


Letter No. ?—I do not fully agree with Thomas Ho- 
garth when, speaking of the character of the questions 
asked in coal-mining examinations, Coal Age, Nov. 4, p. 
772, he appears to ridicule the asking of questions that 
would involve a working knowledge of mining equipment, 
such as coal-cutting machines, mine telephones, gathering 
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motors, ete. I quite agree with him, however, that a 
mine foreman should have such a knowledge of geology 
as will enable him to give needed instructions to the men 
in his charge, in respect to the many dangerous conditions 
that are often not well understood. 

Let me assume, for example, that a cutting machine 
runs hot at a time when the machine boss is away and the 
mine foreman present is unable to give any instructions 
to the machine runner, who may be a new man. As a re- 
sult, the machine must stop cutting coal or there will be 
a chance of its being injured. Had the foreman a little 
knowledge of the machine he probably would be able to 
remedy the trouble, and there would be no delay. 

Suppose, again, the foreman is in a hurry to telephone 
the surface or another part of the mine, but finds the in- 
strument out of commission. Perhaps a little knowledge 
of the connections and other parts would enable him to 
correct the trouble in a few moments. Otherwise, he 
must send a messenger for a man to repair the phone 
or have someone carry the message he wishes to send. 

In order to avoid these delays, which would not occur 
had the foreman a slight knowledge of the working ot 
the different equipment used in the mine, I believe it is 
important that every foreman should be acquainted with 
these details and that questions in the examinations bear- 
ing on these points would not be amiss. I also believe 
that if a mine foreman cannot, himself, lay a 60-lb. 
switch, he will not be able to instruct his tracklayer how 
to do it, or to tell when the work has been properly per- 
formed. 

In a few words, let me say that I believe a competent 
foreman should be able to do every class of work per- 
formed in the mine, and it is an important part of the 
examination, in my opinion, to ascertain if candidates 
have this knowledge of the details of mine equipment. No 
examination thoroughly covers the ground unless it con- 
tains questions pertaining to every kind of mining work. 

Oliphant Furnace, Penn. JoHN H. WILEY. 
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Bonus System in Mining 


Letler No. 3—Speaking from the standpoint of a miner, 
kindly permit me to say that I cannot agree with the sug- 
gestion that the bonus system can be successfully applied 
to coal mining. Several reasons convince me that this 
opinion is correct and that any attempt to apply the sys- 
tem in a mine will at once lead to dissatisfaction on the 
part of the mine workers doing different kinds of work 
or performing the same work under different conditions. 

In the first place the offering of a bonus to a motorman 
for hauling a larger number of cars to the shaft bottom 
than a certain fixed average would have a tendency to 
increase the number of accidents from haulage. As soon 
as a motorman realizes that he will receive a certain per- 
centage, or bonus, in addition to his accustomed pay, if he 
exceeds his regular haul, he will make every effort to do 
this and run many chances. It is this haste and disre- 
gard for safety that causes many accidents. 

The same may be said of a miner who is promised a 
bonus for all the coal he can load beyond a certain tonnage 
per day or per month. Like the motorman, the miner 
will take chances and run many risks, endangering both 
himself and his helper, in order to load a large number 
of cars each day. He will be very apt to neglect setting 
the necessary posts to make the place safe, before proceed- 
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ing to load out his coal. He will take the chances of a 
loose piece of rock falling that should be taken down 
or made secure by a post. The neglect of these precau- 
tions will greatly increase the number of accidents at the 
working face. 

Again, it must be remembered that conditions are not 
the same in the different working places in a mine. One 
man will be working under a bad roof or be troubled with 
clay veins or water in his place, while another man has a 
good, clean coal, a fair roof and no water to bother him. 
It is easy to see that these two men are not working under 
equal conditions, and the one last named will certainly 
produce the larger amount of coal with less effort in the 
same time, although he may be no better miner than 
the other man, who must contend with conditions that 
delay the work. The bonus made by the one will naturally 
cause the other much dissatisfaction and give him good 
ground for complaint. 

It has been suggested that a plan could be worked out 
to suit these varying conditions, and I should be glad to 
hear suggestions of how this can be done. A MINER. 

Horning, Penn. 

@ 


Shortage of Labor in Mining 


Letter No. 11—While it is possible to give many reasons 
for the present shortage of labor at the mines, the condi- 
tions vary so widely in different localities that it is neces- 
sary for each superintendent or foreman to locate his 
own difficulties and adopt some measures for overcoming 
them. This is the all-important question. 

It may happen that a mine is located, perhaps, 5 mi. 
from a railroad station and the miners living close to the 
mine are unable to get out for a visit or for the purchase 
of goods not kept at the company’s store, without great 
inconvenience. The trouble is all the greater when a 
hackman charges an exorbitant fare for taking passengers 
to the station; or the company’s store sells its goods at 
greatly advanced prices. It is no wonder that men do not 
choose to live in such a place where they are robbed at 
every turn. 


Goop SCHOOLS AND CHURCHES NEEDED 


Another objectionable feature found in some mining 
towns is the absence of any good schools near at hand 
where the children can attend regularly in all kinds of 
weather. Frequently, also, there is no church in the place, 
unless it may be a Catholic church. 

It is a fact that, in many cases, no attention is paid to 
either the spiritual or temporal needs of the employees. 
It is no wonder that miners do not care to bring up their 
families under such conditions. A mining town should 
have one or more churches, both Protestant and Catholic, 
and a good school near at hand where competent teachers 
are provided. The company’s store should sell goods as 
cheap as or cheaper than they can be procured elsewhere. 
If the mine is located at a distance from the railroad 
station, it would be well for the company to run a hack or 
motor car to and from the station for the convenience of 
its employees who must go and come occasionally to 
supply the needs of their families and for social visits 
outside the town. 

IT have known mines where the conditions for work 
underground were not favorable; but there was no searc- 
ity of men, because the town was a good place in which to 
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live. On the other hand, there are mines where the condi- 
tions underground are favorable, but there is no good place 
to live or bring up a family. The children must play in 
dirty streets, learning to swear, play poker and even to 
drink, while the houses are poorly kept and have no 
gardens and there are no nearby schools for the children. 

Let me suggest, in closing, that conditions underground 
should be made as favorable as it is possible to make them, 
so that the men can earn good wages. Wherever practic- 
able, two men should be given two places, so that they can 
load coal in one place while the machine is cutting the 
coal in the other. Men should not have to wait for cars 
or material. All dead work should be paid for promptly 
each pay day. The docking system to prevent the loading 
of dirt with the coal should be fairly managed. — 

It is better to spend a little money to keep a good class 
of workman in the mines than to be at a large expense, 
owing to a shortage of men at a time like the present. 
Keep the men good natured and urge them to work 
together and assist each other, as this is for their interests 
as well as the company’s. Where these conditions prevail, 
few men will care to change and go to another place. 

Ohiopyle, Penn. MINE FOREMAN. 


Letter No, 12—I am greatly interested in the question 
of the scarcity of labor, because this matter has troubled 
many mines, recently, in this coal field. However, I am 
sure that there is always less to be feared from this cause 
if the mine foreman treats his men rightly. 

A foreman should pay as much attention and try as 
hard to make things pleasant in the mine as he does in 
his own home. Make every effort to satisfy your men. 
Attend promptly to their complaints. Treat every man 
as you would like to be treated yourself. Do not lose your - 
temper, but give every man a satisfactory answer and 
do not promise him something only to get rid of him. 
Be sure to fulfill every promise. 

When a mine foreman is making his rounds and finds 
a miner about finishing his place, he should try and 
arrange for another place for him, so that the man will 
lose no time. The foreman should give particular atten- 
tion to see that all needed material is promptly sent in to 
the men as it is ordered. If a miner has performed dead 
work that was necessary, the foreman should make a 
generous allowance for the same, and not let his men get 
the idea that he is not treating them fairly. When there 
is trouble in a man’s place that you cannot fix up at once, 
and you know he is depending on his daily work, try and 
give him a chance at some other work until the trouble 
can be removed. 

In all his treatment of men, a foreman should maintain 
a firm discipline. Both foreman and_ superintendent 
should work together on this line. The men should 
understand that whenever the foreman answers “Yes” or 
“No” to a question, his decision is final. Where these 
suggestions are carried out, I cannot understand how men 
would leave a place for such trivial causes as were men- 
tioned by Ostel Bullock, Coal Age, Sept. 23, p. 514, where 
he says that one man left because his groceries did not 
reach him until the day after they were ordered; and 
another man, because his children could not agree wita 
the children of another employee. When men leave a 
mine for such small matters as these, I think there must 
be something wrong underground. 

Chambersville, Penn. ASSISTANT FOREMAN, 


December 2, 1916 
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Timbering After Machines‘ 


I want to ask a practical question of the readers of 
Coal Age who have had experience in timbering. The 
mine foreman and myself are practical mining men and 
claim to understand roof conditions thoroughly. My 
own experience in coal mining extends back 22 years. 

Our coal is all mined by machines and for some time 
past we have been using a method in timbering after 
the machines that has given good results and considerably 
reduced the cost of production, by reason of the fact that 
it eliminates the necessity of a helper for the night 
timberman. Recently, however, we have received an order 
notifying us to discontinue this practice. 

The coal in this colliery is mined on the shortwall 
system, being divided by cross-headings into panels, which 
are worked on the retreating plan. As shown in the 
accompanying figure, the cross-headings are turned off 
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Main Headings 


PANEL WORKING ON THE RETREATING SYSTEM 


the main roads at right angles to the same about 250 
ft. apart and driven to the limit. These are connected 
by butt headings, at regular intervals, to complete the 
panels. Owing to a bad drawslate, narrow rooms or 
stalls are turned at right angles off the cross-headings 
and driven on 25-ft. centers for a distance of 250 ft., 
the total rise being 80 ft. The panels are worked out 
successively on the retreating plan. 

In regard to timbering after the machines, the draw- 
slate has previously given us much trouble. Experience 
showed,: however, that it was necessary to crossbar every 
4 ft., using 10-ft. collars supported on two posts or legs. 
The timbering was a considerable item of expense until 
we devised the plan that I have mentioned as not re- 
quiring a helper for the night timberman. The plan we 
adopted is as follows: 

The 10-ft. collar was first supported on a single post 
set about 14 in. from the wide end of the timber, and 
was held secure by driving a good wedge under that end 
of the collar, between it and the roof. The effect of 


driving the wedge under the wide end or butt was to 
make the smaller end of the collar bear firmly against 
the roof, thus holding the stick securely in place until 
the night timberman came around, whose duty it was 
to set another post under the unsupported end, which 
he could do single-handed or without a helper. 

In the use of this method of timbering we have never 
had an accident, and in our opinion it is satisfactory and 
entirely safe, having always given A-1 results. Previously 
to the adoption of this system of timbering, the night 
timberman was obliged to have a helper to assist him 
in setting the second leg under the crossbars. 

The order to which I have referred, directing the 
discontinuance of this form of timbering, instructed us 
to cut a small hitch in the coal to hold the other end 
of the timber, instead of relying on the wedge at the 
wide end of the stick to hold it in place. Of course, 
we were compelled to follow these instructions. But, 
after making three or four cuts in the coal and setting 
the timbers, we found that we had to return and stand 
the second post under the other end of the collar, as the 
stick did not serve to hold the frame securely. 

Not only does the cutting of the hitches in the coal 
increase the work and expense of timbering, but that 
system actually increases the danger to the miner, the 
driver, and all in the mine. The danger develops when 
the coal breaks away from the rib, and it is necessary 
to move that coal before setting the second post. We 
shall be glad to hear from some practical timbermen 
and get their opinions on this question, in regard to 
the best methods to employ with a view to both safety 
and economy. JOHN. H. WILEY. 

Oliphant Furnace, Penn. 


[We hope that this inquiry will receive the attention 
that it deserves, as it involves a close study of the con- 
ditions under which the work must be performed and 
the nature of the roof strata. It should be remembered. 
that the work, in this case, is on the retreating plan, 
and that the gob or waste is behind the receding faces 
of coal. It is worthy of note that the roof subsidence 
continually taking place acts to bind the timbers tighter 


when wedged in the manner described by this corre- 


spondent. The effect of this is to cause the crossbar to 
act as a cantilever when supported on a single post set 
about 14 in. from the wide end. 

It is quite possible that this scheme, which was evolved 
out of a long experience in supporting a bad drawslate, 
may be the safest and best method to adopt under such 
conditions. Let us hear from good timbermen, and if 
a better method can be suggested, it will be gladly re- 
ceived and, we do not doubt, will be given a fair trial 
to ascertain its value. It frequently happens that the 
men directly engaged in the work of timbering or mining 
under difficult conditions are better able to judge of 
the plan or methods they adopt than one who sees the 
work from a distance and has not had the benefit of the 
actual test—Editor. | 
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Alabama Mining Examination, 
First-Class. July 24-27, 1916 


Ques.—Describe a ventilating furnace and tell how and 
why it produces an air current. 

Ans.—A mine ventilating furnace is constructed under 
a brick arch built in the airway at the foot of the upcast 
or furnace shaft, as illustrated in the accompanying 
figure. The furnace itself consists of grate bars set in 
a firebrick foundation at a distance of 15 or 20 yd. from 
the foot of the shaft. The walls and arch surrounding 
and back of the furnace are also of firebrick, and the 
lower portion of the shaft is lined with fireproof material. 

As shown in the figure, a space is left on each side and 
above the arch, separating it from the concrete side walls 
and the steel I-beams supporting the roof. The air cur- 
rent passing through this space keeps the side walls and 
roof of the entry fairly cool, while a large portion of the 
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SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF MINE FURNACE 
current passes under the arch and is heated to a high 
temperature by the fire before passing up the shaft. 

The heat of the furnace thus imparted to the air in the 
upcast shaft expands its volume and renders it lighter 
than the cold air in the downcast shaft or the outside 
atmosphere, and this lighter air in the furnace shaft is 
forced upward by the greater weight of the air in the 
downeast or the outside atmospheric column, as the case 
may be. 

Ques.—Describe a blower ventilating fan, and tell how 
and why it produces an air current. 

Ans.—A blower, in mine ventilation, may be either a 
disk or a centrifugal fan. The vanes of a disk fan, like 
the blades of a centrifugal fan, are mounted on radial 
arms supported by a central axis or shaft, but the vanes 
of the former are inclined to the plane of revolution, 
while the blades of the latter are normal to the same 
plane. The revolution of the disk fan propels the air 
forward by the action of the inclined vanes. On the other 
hand, the revolution of the air within the blades of the 
centrifugal fan generates a centrifugal force that drives 
the air out from the center toward the circumference of 
the fan, where it is discharged into the fan drift and 
passes through the mine. 

Ques.—Describe a suction ventilating fan and tell how 
and why it produces an air current. 

Ans.—As far as producing the current is concerned, 
the action of either a disk or a centrifugal fan is the 
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same whether blowing or exhausting. In the case of a 
disk fan, the direction of revolution must be changed, in 
order to convert a blower into an exhaust fan. In a cen- 
trifugal fan this is accomplished by changing doors fixed 
in the fan drift, in such a way that the air from the mine 
is drawn into the center of the fan from which it is 
discharged into the fan chimney and passes out into the 
atmosphere. 

(ues.—What difference does it make whether the tray- 
elingway, through which the men enter and leave the mine, 
is an intake or an outlet for the mine ventilating current? 

Ans.—If the mine is generating gas in considerable 
quantity, men should not be permitted to travel the re- 
turn airway for fear of igniting the gas in the return cur- 
rent. Assuming, however, no gas is present, it is better 
for the return airway to be used as a traveling road in 
preference to the intake, because the dust of travel would 
not then be carried into the mine. 

Vues.—What is a “booster” fan, as used in a section of a 
mine, and what are its advantages and disadvantages from 
a safety standpoint? 

Ans.—A booster fan is a small fan installed in a mine 
at a point where the circulation is slack, its purpose being 
to urge forward the air current in that section. Under 
certain conditions, where the mine workings have been 
extended to a considerable distance and the air sweeping - 
the working face is insufficient owing to leaky stoppings, 
the installation of a booster to assist the circulation of air 
in certain sections has proved of advantage as a tem- 
porary means of remedying the trouble. 

The booster has practically the same effect in distribut- 
ing the air in the mine as a regulator, without offering the 
resistance which the latter produces. It can be made to 
draw the air that would otherwise enter one section of 
the mine and force it into another section. The disadvan- 
tage of the booster fan is that it requires constant watch 
and attention, which it does not always receive from the 
men working in the mine. In case of accident in the 
mine, the location of the booster will generally prevent 
access to it for the purpose of starting or regulating its 
operation. Also, it is more subject to injury on this ac- 
count. From a standpoint of safety alone, the booster fan 
cannot be recommended for producing circulation, except 
for temporary purposes. Its sudden failure to operate if 
not quickly observed might cause a serious disaster in a 
section of a mine generating explosive gas. 

(Vues.—How would you proceed, with safety, to re- 
enter a heading after an explosion had occurred therein? 

Ans.—Assuming no breathing apparatus is employed, 
ventilation must first be restored in the heading, which 
must be entered with the intake air. Proceed slowly, 
giving the air time to sweep out the gases produced by 
the explosion. It may be necessary to use a temporary 
brattice if the stoppings have been destroyed or are leak- 
ing badly, unless the same can be repaired quickly. Only 
safety lamps should be used, and frequent tests must be 
made of the air to ascertain that it is safe. No advance 
must be made ahead of the fresh-air current. 
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A Standard Economic Geology 


ECONOMIC GEOLOGY—A Textbook for Students and a Refer- 
ence Book for Engineers, Geologists and Chemists. By 
Heinrich Ries, professor of geology, Cornell University. 
Fourth edition. Pp. xvi_+ 828 + 28 index; 6x9%4 in.; 
291 figures; 75 plates. John Wiley and Sons, Ine., 432 
Fourth Ave., New York City, publishers. Cloth boards. 
Price, $4 net. 

This is the fourth edition of a book that has already re- 
ceived the approval of the public. It is not a mere reprint, 
however, because it has been enlarged and revised so that 


account could be taken of the new developments in the eco- 


nomic geologic status of the country. Moreover it takes 
Canada into consideration, and brief accounts of the de- 
posits in some other foreign countries are given. The sta- 


tistics are brought up to date, and many additional illustra- 
tions add their interest to the text. Especially have the 
chapters on ore deposits received enlargement. 

Coal receives the first 69 pages, and the treatment is quite 
satisfactory and authoritative, the illustrations being mostly 
informative maps and cross-sections. An interesting table 
shows the occurrence of coal—anthracitic, semi-anthracitic, 
semi-bituminous, bituminous and lignitic—in point of geologic 
time in the various states and territories of the Union. 

In turn all the nonmetallic and metallic deposits are con- 
sidered, with due condensation and appropriate selection of 
material. The author plays no favorites, except Petroleum, 
Natural Gas and other Hydrocarbons, to which he awards 68 
pages, or almost as much as he devotes to coal. 


i 
Signpost for Coming Engineers 


ENGINEERING AS A CAREER—A series of papers by emi- 
nent engineers. Edited by F. H. Newell, professor of 
civil engineering, University of Illinois, and C. E. Drayer, 

secretary, Cleveland Engineering Society. Pp. xii + 214; 

5x7 in.; no illustrations. D. Van Nostrand Co., 25 Park 

Place, New York, publisher. Cloth boards. Price, $1 net. 

Most coal-mining engineers will think it is not by chance 
that mention of their craft is omitted in this book. Theis 
a distressing fact that it is left out almost everywhere. 
Bitterly they complain that this is true of the American In- 
stitute of Mining Engineers and the Canadian Mining Insti- 
tute. You have to go to Great Britain, where there is little 
mining but that of coal, to find an institution that covers min- 
ing generally and does not look despitefully on coal, rather 
favoring it above all other minerals. 

Though this work overlooks the coal technician, it holds 
out hope to him in its advocacy of technical training and its 
promise of the ultimate triumph of the college graduate. 
Some of us will say here that this book seems to tell how it 
ought to be—how indeed we hope it will be—rather than 
how it is. If mining engineers are to be cramped by a man- 
agement which scorns improvement, then indeed a college 
education is a misfit, just as a school training is a disad- 
vantage to a man who has to work for a boss who spells 
business “biznes’” and cannot write a grammatical letter. 
There is no hope for the technical man till he has managed 
to place technical men in power, and the time is coming 
apace, for anyone but a college graduate is at a difficult pass 
to handle modern equipment. 

The untrained men will have a still harder time tomorrow, 
for the men with education are slowly being borne to a rest- 
ful haven where technical training is no longer needed. There 
is a rest for them there as profound as that in the early 
days, when the swing of the whip, the twist of the handle of 
a shovel, a certain deftness in hitting a wedge were all the 
arts there were in mining. Being well-built men and hearty 
they learned such matters easily. At first they resented the 
foreman’s examination and that demanded of the fireboss, 
but there was worse yet to come. The worst that they can 
look for will have arrived when coal mining is not merely a 
producing but a manufacturing business, creating from the 
bituminous earth electric power and byproducts. 

The number of unlettered men in the profession has kept 
coal mining in its swaddling clothes. The untrained man 
objected to all complications he could not meet and handle. 
He has sensed a condition where he would be at a disad- 
vantage, for, as he would not attempt to run a machine shop, 
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so also he would not undertake to turn his familiar mine 
into one, and thus create difficulties for solution. 

The need of technical men has been to be placed under 
the authority and control of technical men who could utilize 
what their subordinates knew to good advantage and could 
develop their skill by continuously calling on it. Just as 
sights in a mine were useless as long as men could not fol- 
low their indications, and blueprints mere folly as long as the 
manager refused to use them, so all “book learning” is an 
encumbrance if those in control will not use it. The technical 
man will have no place till the feet of those who have carried 
out the entirely unschooled carry out also those who have a 
common-school education only. 

Mining receives 15 pages in this book, there being two 
articles, one entitled ‘‘Mining,” by F. B. Richards, and another 
“Opportunities for a Mining Engineer.” Both look upon min- 
ing as applying to other minerals than coal, though their 
intention is to embrace the whole field. The departments 
covered are Mechanical, Railway, Hydraulic, Metallurgical, 
Electrical, Chemical, Iron and Steel, Marine, Sanitary, Munic- 
ipal, Bridge, Architectural and Mining Engineering, Mining 
being last.. There are other chapters on “The Engineer and 
His Profession,” ‘Shall My Boy Become an Engineer?” “Lure 
of Private Practice,’ “Vocational Guidance,” ‘Scientific Man- 
ufacture and Its Opportunities,” “Incomes of Technically 
Trained Men,” “Technical Man in Business.” The authors 
handle their respective subjects ably; the advice is as good 
as can be given, and it is a profitable book for those to read 
who desire guidance in selecting a career. 

Let a few words by Ernest McCullough, of Chicago, on con- 
sulting engineering bé quoted as a sample: 


’ 


The field of the consulting engineer is 
lawyer and the medical man enjoy 
engaged in work for which there is constant demand, for 
until men think straight and act straight the lawyer will 
be busy, and until men live straight and cultivate a proper 
feeling of community interest the medical man will never 
lack patients. . . The engineer’s services are required 
only. when wy mens pula ore plan, /to/ebuilde vicac" . He is 
busy when capitalists are spending money, and he rests when 
they lock up their funds to await a time when it will pay 
better to invest in new enterprises than to let money lie idle. 

ae It is not uncommon for a good engineer to be out 
of employment for a whole year. The writer knows first- 
class experienced engineers out of employment who have not 
earned a month’s pay for nearly two years. 
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The Who, Which and Where im 
the Coal Industry 


THE MINING CATALOG COMBINED WITH THE COAL 
FIELD DIRECTORY for the year 1916. Pp. ‘786, 9x12 
in.; illustrated. Consolidated Keystone Publishing Co., 
Inc., 302 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh; Penn., publisher. Cloth 
boards. 

The Coal Field Directory comes out this year with a new 
name—‘The Mining Catalog.” In the portly volume that 
the industrious energy of the present owners has developed, 
the former directory will hardly be recognized. Still it is a 
pity that in these days of its greater prosperity and larger 
usefulness the name under which it has grown has been 
pushed almost. into the discard. It is to be hoped that the 
evolution will not go any farther—it has gone from pages of 
directory in bold type and a sparse ring of advertisements in 
the margin to pages of directory in fine type and the ad- 
vertisements in the front of the book with all the advantages 
of display. Let us hope that the survival of the fittest will 
not end by the entire exclusion of the directory of mines, 
the very germ of the enterprise. 

Fortunately, that mining list is getting better every year. 
It is really a most creditable performance. Stretching from 
page 621 to page 786, it is replete with information, easy 
of reference, complete, systematic and well chosen. Of course, 
there might easily be more information added, for our de- 
sires are insatiable, but it is perhaps unreasonable to ask 
for any more. The editors know just how far they can go 
with regard to their pocketbooks in furnishing the informa- 
tion that is so much in demand. The catalog and the engi- 
neering data that accompany it, both of much interest, now 
together occupy 610 pages. Some care has been taken to in- 
duce the advertisers to write copy of an informative character. 
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Washington, D. C. 


W. W. Atterbury, president of the American 
‘Railway Association, has announced the creation 

of a special committee, known as the Conference 
Committee on Car Efficiency, representing the 
American railroads, which will take active charge 
of the car shortage situation and attempt to bring 
about some adequate relief. This commitee will 
hold its meetings in this city and will codperate 
directly with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on the car shortage question. Mr. Atterbury an- 
nounced that in order that the public may know of 
the steps taken by this committee, it will issue 
bulletins from time to time for the information of 
the shippers and communities. 

Instructions to all the railroads of the country 
at once to return to their owners all open top 
freight cars, either loaded or empty, were issued 
by the conference committee. This class of equip- 
ment is composed largely of cars suitable for haul- 
ing coal. To insure the carrying out of this 
order, railroads were asked to bring these instruc- 
tions to the attention of all railroad officers and 
employees who have anything to do with directing 
the movement of cars. 

For the information of the conference committee 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission, all 
roads have been requested to send to the special 
bureau which the carriers have just opened in 
this city copies of all orders issued to comply 
with the committee’s instructions. 

The Conference Committee on Car Efficiency, 
which was appointed by the American Railway 
Association, will remain in session in Washington 
until some real relief has been secured from the 
car shortage. The members of this committee 
are: George Hodges, chairman, E. H. Coapman, 


vice-president of the Southern Ry.; W. L. Park, - 


vice-president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford R.R.; C. M. Sheaffer, general superin- 
tendent of transportation of the Pennsylvania 
R.R., and W. A. Worthington, vice-president of 
the Southern Pacific Co. They will be in daily 
consultation with Commissioner McChord, of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, with whom the 
railroads are codperating to relieve the car short- 
age situation. 

One of the first attempts made by the railroads 
to force a measure of relief of the car shortage is 
to be subjected to an investigation by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The commission 
has suspended from Dec. 1 and later dates, until 
Mar. 31 next, certain schedules proposed by the 
railroads operating in Official, Southern and West- 
ern classification territories which would increase 
demurrage charges. Before these increased 
charges go into effect the commission will first 
decide as to their reasonableness. 

The present demurrage charge of practically all 
railroads is $1 per day per car after the expira- 
tion of the so-called free time. By increasing 
this charge the roads seek to bring additional 
pressure to bear upon shippers to unload early 
and release equipment without delay. 

One means for preventing a reoccurrence of car 
shortage and stagnation to business was sug- 
gested to the Newlands Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee which is now engaged in investigating the 
railroad problem. This suggestion was made by 
Alfred P. Thom, who has charge of marshaling 
the railroad witnesses before that committee. It 
was in substance that the interstate railroads be 
relieved of state regulation and discriminatory 
burdens imposed through state regulation, and 
that the sole control and regulatory power over 
such railroads be delegated to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. So long as the present system 
of regulation exists the railroads will be laboring 
under a heavy burden and investors will refuse to 
extend them credit. 

To maintain the roads of the United States in 
an adequate condition, without attempting to make 
extensions of lines, will require annually new 
credit to the extent of a billion and a half, said 
the railroad witness. If a multiplicity of regu- 
latory powers is to be permitted it will be im- 
possible to command this large credit, which will 


mean a contraction in equipment, a check on 
commerce and higher freight rates. Mr. Thom 
said: 


“As I read the needs of the public interest they 
are that the public be assured of adequate facili- 
ties now and in the future on reasonable terms, 
but if conflict comes between facilities and high 
rates there would be no dissent that the public 
interest requires that first consideration be given 
to the provision of adequate facilities.” 

Mr. Thom said that the threatened strike situ- 
ation during the last session of Congress and the 
present agitation over car shortage are proofs of 
the public’s primary, pressing demand that facili- 
ties of transportation be provided and that the 
lines be kept in constant operation. 

“The fundamental and essential interest of the 
public is whether an adequate transportation 
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facility is provided not only for the present but 
for the future,” he said. 

Recent history has provided signs of menace to 
transportation facilities, Mr. Thom continued, say- 
ing that the “panie of plenty” in 1907 arose from 
a situation where the railroads were offered in- 
creased business but were without facilities for 
handling it. 

“A panic was brought on because communities 
did not have facilities to communicate with one 
another. There was congestion everywhere. Have 
we forgotten the embargoes of last spring due to 
a lack of yards and terminals?”’ he asked. ‘‘The 
situation remains unremedied to this day because 
of a lack of yards, terminals and other facili- 
ties.’’ 

As a result of the existing situation, Mr. Thom 
pointed out, fewer miles of new lines were con- 
structed during the past year than in any year 
since 1848, excepting the Civil War period. He 
adverted to the fact that both anti-trust laws and 
low tariff have been tried as a curb for the in- 
ereasing cost of living. 

“The cost of living is still advancing,’’ he com- 
mented. ‘Is it not rather a fundamental question 
of supply? There are fields, mines, forests yet to 
be developed. Yet with this problem before us we 
have by some force put a stop to the construction 
of railroads into new and undeveloped territory. 
Can we conclude that the public has adequate 
transportation facilities ? : 

“Railroad construction has not stopped at a 
point of equilibrium, where communities have 
equally good service but where there are patent 
differences. While there are 30.80 miles of rail- 
road per hundred square miles of area in New 
Jersey, there are only 1.94 miles in Wyoming, 
11.75 in Virginia, 12.65 in Georgia, 3.35 in Idaho 
and an average of 8.53 miles throughout the 
United States. 

“Will the people be satisfied with statesman- 
ship which halts facilities at that point of in- 
equality ?” 


Mines Should Be Prepared 


A plea for preparedness at coal and metal 
mines, so that if a disaster comes and imprisons 
miners the officials may have a definite plan for 
action in saving life, is outlined in a report just 
issued by the Bureau of Mines of the Department 
of the Interior and which is being sent to prac- 
tically all of the mines in the United States. 
The Bureau of Mines has aided in rescue work 
at many mine explosions, but in almost every 
instance where there has been a great disaster 
the bureau’s officials say they have found great 
confusion prevailing, with much valuable time 
wasted before a proper rescue organization couid 
be effected. There has also been a serious absence 
of the equipment necessary for the recovery of 
the men entombed. Lack of such preparedness, 
the bureau says, no doubt has often resulted in 
an unnecessary loss of life among the imprisoned 
men and also among the rescue force. 

Since the bureau began its rescue work it has 
endeavored to guide in the formation of competent 
rescue organizations at mine disasters, but has 
been greatly hampered because of the different 
methods in practice in different parts of the coun- 
try. Based on its experience at many mine dis- 
asters, the bureau has now formulated a code 
which it is felt should be in the hands of every 
responsible mine official. This code provides for 
an organization at each mine that would become 
automatically active the moment a disaster occurs. 
Tt also gives a list of the necessary materials to 
have on hand at all times and outlines the most 
important duties for the various organizations 
during such emergencies. : 

According to Van H. Manning, director of the 
bureau, “At times there has been some little mis- 
understanding as to just what part the Bureau of 
Mines is expected to take in rescue work. 

“This manual is intended to define the duties of 
the rescuers and to bring about a better under- 
standing between the men engaged in rescue work 
as to the functions of the bureau. It has been 
a popular notion that the rescuers of the bureau 
wearing heavy oxygen rescue apparatus should 
earry the dead from the mine, and there has been 
some little disappointment at the refusal of the 
rescuers to take part in this work. It has been 
my policy that the rescuers should seek to save 
live men and give them assistance, and should 
not be called upon except in special emergencies 
to carry bodies, and then only for a short dis- 
tance. The entire strength of the men, thus 
handicapped by the heavy apparatus, should be 
expended in saving life. 

‘Disasters do not come frequently to individual 
mines and there has been a natural feeling that 
they will never come. Consequently little thought 
is given to what should be done when such 
catastrophe does come. The result has been little 
preparedness and considerable confusion, espe- 
cially when some of the best men in the employ 
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of the company are imprisoned or killed. This 
manual is intended to give the operators and su- 
perintendents and other officials of the mines some 
idea of the character of organization that should 
be normally in force at a mine every day it is 
working, and explains how this organization may 
be turned into an effective rescue force when a 
disaster comes. It is an effort on the part of the 
bureau to save the maximum possible number of 
men imprisoned in a mine and at the same time 
to safeguard the lives of the rescuers, many of 
whom have been sacrificed in the past. The bu- 
reau does not like to think of disasters happen- 
ing; at the same time it believes in preparedness 
when they occur. If the suggestions in this little 
book succeed in saving the life of a single miner, 
ay bureau will be repaid for its efforts along this 
ine.” 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


Indications that the consumer will not get that 
“$10,000,000” collected by the coal companies in 
the shape of a tax levied from 1913 to 1915, and 
later declared unconstitutional, were furnished 
on Nov. 25 by ex-Judge Robert S. Gawthrop, 
chairman of the anthracite commission apointed 
by Governor Brumbaugh to investigate the levy 
and return of the tax. 

Judge Gawthrop declared thdt as a result of 
public hearings covering four months it was 
learned that the dealers had absorbed this tax 
themselves and had not passed it on to the con- 
sumer. 

The question put to Judge Gawthrop arose fron 
a statement from Edward W. Parker, director of 
the Anthracite Bureau of Information, Wilkes: 
Barre, to the effect that the coal operators had 
refunded 90 per cent. of the tax to the dealers, 
who in turn had reimbursed the consumer up to 
95 per cent. of the amount collected. The chair- 
man of the commission attested to the return 
made by the operators, and figured three of the 
largest operators serving the Philadelphia district 
bear out the fact that close to 95 per cent. al- 
ready had been returned to the dealers in that 
vicinity. , 

“The evidence heard by the Anthracite Com- 
mission,” Mr. Gawthrop says, “indicates that 
more than 90 per cent. of the tax collected by 
operators and selling agents under the Roney 
act has been returned to the dealers. I have not 
discovered that the retailers added the tax to the 
selling price to consumers. The retail coal dealers 
seem to have absorbed this increase in price and 
stood the loss in profits. I have knowledge that 
some consumers who have bought from the oper- 
righ and middlemen have had the tax refunded 
to them.’ 


Parties in Conference Disagree 


Capital and Labor clashed at the capitol on 
Noy. 21, during the opening sessions of the fourth 
annual industrial, welfare and efficiency confer- 
ence. The discussion between the opposing forces | 
centered about a proposal that the legislature pass 
a stringent law regarding trespassing on the 
rights-of-way of the railroads of Pennsylvania. 
Although the companies have desired this law for 
years, the labor unions have indorsed it only in 
part. The labor men say the law in respect to 
trespasing should be stringent, except as it applies 
to railroad employees, and that to make the 
statute general would permit the companies to 
arrest all railroad men at sight in case of strikes. 

The proposed trespass law was brought before 
the conference by L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson company, and was supported 
by many coal operators Roger Devers, counsel 
for the United Mine Workers, was one of the 
leaders of the opposition. After a spirited debate 
it was decided that it was within the province of 
the conference to make recommendations direct 
to the legislature, and the motion to refer the 
matter to the Public Service Commission was 
adopted. 

Nine suggestions for amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act were made at the 
session held on Noy. 22. These were: 

1. That the compensation be 662 per cent. in- 
stead of 50 per cent. 

2. That the law be made compulsory and apply 
to foreign labor. 

3. That the waiting period of 14 days be elim- 
inated and compensation date from the day of 
the accident. 

4. That the employer or the insurance carrier 
defray all expenses for treatment, artificial limbs 
and the like. The $25 allowed for medical and 
$75 for surgical aid is considered insufficient. 

5. That compensation be allowed for disfigure- 
ment. 

6. That dependents of aliens be paid the same 
as American workers. 

7. That compensation be based on the number 
of days of actual employment, and not 5% days. 
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8. That the law apply to industrial diseases. 

9. That employers insure with the State Insur- 
ance Fund. 

These were the only amendments discussed dur- 
ing the period set aside for the consideration of 
the measure. The suggestions came from Francis 
Feehan, of Pittsburgh, a member of the commis- 
sion that drafted the present act, and represented 
the coal-mining labor element of the state on the 
commission. He said he did not favor some of 
the provisions of the present law, but realized 
that the present law was better than nothing. 

State officials advised that the law should be 
given a three years’ trial before any amendments 
were made. It was suggested that no amendments 
be offered in the legislature until 1919. 

David H. Fowler, representing the United Mine 
Workers, Scranton district, made a plea for 
larger compensation for miners who are virtually 
incapacitated, and gave instances of where fam- 
ilies of miners who had been blinded and crippled 
received less than if the men had been killed. 
The care of such miners, he said, meant the con- 
stant attention of someone. 

Patrick Gilday, chief of the Bureau of Media- 
tion and Arbitration of the state, and formerly 
president of District No. 2 of the United Mine 
Workers in central Pennsylvania, discussed the 
elimination of labor disputes before the confer- 
ence. 

Mr. Gilday has been quite successful in set- 
tling strikes throughout the state, especially 
among bituminous miners, and declared that com- 
pulsory arbitration never will end labor disputes. 
“For quite a number of years,” he said, ‘‘there 
have been various attempts to enact laws pro- 
viding for compulsory arbitration of disputes. The 
effort has been to use the police power of the 
state to compel both employing corporations and 
their employees to continue their activities re- 
gardless of any differences they may have as to 
wages or conditions of labor. There are two 
fundamental troubles with this plan. 

“In the first place, every man feels that his 
labor is his own property and none, not even the 
state, can force him to part with it, for that 
would be involuntary servitude, or slavery. There- 
fore, a law compelling a man to work, to every 
man who is not a criminal or a convict, would be 
extremely repugnant. The employer is in a po- 
sition of commanding advantage. He hires the 
man and pays the wages; he also establishes the 
working conditions. He has the right to hire and 
discharge and can use that power to regulate and 
discriminate against any employees who are_ not 
amenable to any new regulations or working 
conditions he may wish to introduce. Compulsory 
arbitration, therefore, amounts to an effort to 
compel the worker to labor whether he wishes or 
not. It establishes involuntary servitude, pro- 
hibited by the 13th amendment to the United 
States Constitution. It limits and abridges the 
freedom of contract and is in violation of all 
principles of liberty, freedom and the pursuit of 
happiness. It is class legislation of the most 
vicious character. It cannot and will not elim- 
inate strikes.” 

Mr. Gilday cited various instances in other 
states and Canada where compulsory arbitration 
laws have failed to end labor troubles. 

He declared that there is no known method of 
tying the hands of labor except reasonable re- 
strictions on both sides as may come from mutual 
agreement in which the principle of collective 
bargaining is recognized and expressed in a trade 
agreement between the employer on the one side 
and the employees upon the other, under the 
terms of which each respects the rights of the 
other anda method of settlement of all differ- 
ences of opinion is provided. Under the collective 
bargain or trade agreement both sides mutually 
agree on some plan to adjust or to arbitrate any 
dispute that arises. 

Mr. Gilday declared that in all industries where 
unions are not recognized a labor department, 
critical of everything touching the interests of 
the workers, should be established. 

“When wage earners organize to strike and un- 
dertake to enforce their demands upon their 
employer without regard to his rights they may 
gain for a time, but they are sure to lose in the 
end. Likewise when the employer undertakes to 
handle the labor question by suppressing the 
rights of the workers and enforce rules arbitrary 
and aggressive in design, he, too, may suceed for 
a time, but he will fail in the end.” 


Can the Cave Evil Be Checked? 


Governor Brumbaugh, who has on a number of 
occasions expressed his deep interest in the cam- 
paign for a solution of the mine-cave problem in 
Scranton, is seeking to arrange a conference be- 
tween the presidents of the big coal roads and 
citizens of Scranton. 

It is understood that the governor is about to 
go to New York to call on President W. H. Trues- 
dale, of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Railroad Co., and other coal road presidents, to 
see if some solution of the cave evil may not be 
reached. ‘ 

Last spring the governor, while a guest at the 
8-hr. day celebration of the United Mine Workers, 
suggested that the best means of geting a solution 
of the cave problem would be a conference at 
which the parties at interest, the mine owners, 
the property owners, the city officials and the 
organizations that are fighting for a remedy could 
get their feet under a table and talk matters over 
calmly, each recognizing the rights of the other, 
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but all recognizing the right of the people to 
safety for their lives and property. 

The governor also asked the laboring men of 
Scranton to act in concert with Mayor Jermyn in 
the preliminary plans. 

Mayor Jermyn at that time was in communica- 
tion with the governor. A suit now in the Su- 
preme Court will have a tendency to show the 
legal redress possible for cave damages, and the 
mayor asked the governor to try to hasten the 
publication of the opinion of the highest court on 
that suit. That was late in the spring. The court 
has not yet handed down its decision. 

The governor’s present plan, it is understood, 
would call together the coal presidents, represen- 
tatives of the city government, the Surface Pro- 
tective Association, the Central Labor Union, the 
Board of Trade and property owners whose homes 
have been damaged. At such a conference the 
matter could be discussed calmly and the gov- 


ernor has expressed the opinion that a calm con- ' 


sideration might bring about a_ solution. 

The people of Scranton are of the opinion that 
conferences get you nowhere, but desire the goy- 
ernor to use his influence with the legislature to 
pass a bill regulating the mining of coal in the 
interest of surface support. It is believed that 
this will solve the question. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Nanticoke—Water and slush are being pumped 
into No. 1 shaft of Susquehanna Coal Co. colliery 
No. 7 in an effort to extinguish a fire in an iso- 
lated section of the shaft. Company officials 
believe they have the fire under control and say 
it has not interfered with the operation of the 
main colliery openings, 


Hazleton—A rumor prevails that the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co, has formed plans to pur- 
chase or lease the abandoned coal workings at 
Silver Brook and Humboldt from the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. Both of these mines have been 
abandoned and flooded for over a decade. The 
Humboldt workings adjoin those of the Lehigh 
Coal and Navigation Co. at Harwood and some of 
the measurers have been worked by the latter 
company under lease from the Lehigh Valley since 
Aprs v i 

Minersville—The Pine Hill Coal Co., operating 
a colliery and washery near here, has just com- 
pleted a series of improvements which will greatly 
enhance the output at that colliery. A new slope 
has been driven inside. A new plane in the 
Black Heath vein has been completed together 
with a slope which will connect the drift workings 
with the shaft. Proving in the White Ash vein 
has opened up another dip which will give min- 
ing for some years in that part of the workings. 
This company pays a bonus to its men who work 
steadily, and it is a noteworthy feature that this 
colliery is often able to operate when other places 
near by are closed down for lack of men, 

On Saturday, Nov. 18, J. B. Neal, of the firm 
of Thorne, Neal & Co., owners of the Buck Run 
colliery, was chairman at the dedicatory exercises 
in connection with the opening of the new three- 
story private school building which he personally 
presented to his employees for the education of 
their children. Five teachers will be quartered 
in the building together with a resident nurse 
who will look after the health of the employees 
and their families and will instruct the first-aid 
teams as soon as the new hospital is completed. 
The new hospital and first-aid: practice rooms will 
be on the top floor of a new bath house which the 
company is erecting at the colliery. 


Branchdale—Otto colliery, one of the Phila- 
deiphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co.’s most im- 
portant operations, is contending with a severe 
mine fire. The fire has been raging since Satur- 
day, Nov. 18, and three men have been overcome 
by black damp, but all recovered. The fire is in 
a shaft 1,200 ft. below the surface. 


Bituminous 


Connellsville—Two men were killed and another 
was probably fatally injured on Nov. 23, when 
they plunged 100 ft. down an airshaft at the 
Juniata plant of the H. C. Frick Coke Co. A 
scaffold on which they were working in placing 
new timbers in the shaft collapsed. 

The coke production of the region for the 
week ending Noy. 18 amounted to 398,299 
tons of which the merchant ovens produced 151,- 
880 tons and the furnace ovens 246,919 tons. 
This is a decrease from the former week of 9407 
tons made by the merchant interests and 13,807 
tons produced by the furnace interests. 


Lambert—The safety pictures of the H. C. Frick 
Coke Co. are being shown to residents of the 
Klondike. These moving pictures clearly demon- 
strate the safety methods of the company. Three 
reels of industrial pictures are being shown and 
one comic reel. 


Stoneboro—-A force of men has been at work 
for some time at the abandoned No. 3 mine of the 
Mercer Iron and Coal Co. The water is being 
pumped out, and the slope and main entries 
cleaned up. The framework of the tipple has 
been reinforced and put in shape to handle the 
output. The old engines have been overhauled 
and pumping machinery has been installed. A 
new fan is being erected which when completed 
will enable the workmen to proceed with clearing 
away all fallen rock and débris. It is the inten- 
tion to have the mine in operation by the middle 
of December. 
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Indiana—A tract of coal containing 800 to 
1,000 acres, in Rayne Township, Indiana County, 
has been optioned at $50 per acre for six months 
by unknown parties. Tests will be made within 
60 days. 

Johnstown—A number of applicants have been 
received by Johnstown operators from mine rescue 
.experts who want the position of superintendent 
of the safety station to be established here in the 
near future. The operators will meet within the 
next few days to consider these applications. 

The Mecco Coal Co. put into service on Nov. 23 
its new steel tipple, and it is expected that the 
improved facilities will result in the doubling of 
the output of the concern. The Mecco mines were 
recently purchased by J. Blair Kennerly and 
others. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Thirty-eight fatalities occurred in 
West Virginia during the month of October. 
Thirteen men lost their lives in Marion County, 
10 fatalities being due to the explosion in the 
Jamison Mine at Barricksville, three each were 
lost in Brooke, Kanawha, and Marshall Counties, 
six in McDowell, four in Raleigh, two each in 


Fayette and Mercer, and one in Randolph and 
Putnam. 
Princeton—The biggest day’s loading of the 


Virginian Railroad Co. in its entire history was 
Monday, Nov. 20, when 540 cars were loaded as 
against 530 being the next highest record. 


Fairmont—The fourth explosion, which was not 
nearly as destructive as the previous. ones, 
occurred in the Jamison mine recently. This ex- 
plosion was more in the nature of a puff and 
had been expected by mine officials. The only 
men near the mine exits were those engaged in 
sealing up the operation from the air. These 
escaped without injury and no damage was done 
by the blast other than the knocking down cf 
temporary brattices. Contracts have been let for 
the drilling of two bore holes from Buffalo Creek 
into the mine workings. It is believed that these 
will allow enough water to enter the mine to 
drown out the fire which has been burning for 
the last month. It will be some months before 
the mine will be in position to resume operation. 


Glen White—A new order has been issued by 
the E. E. White Coal Co. at Glen White and 
Stotesbury. Mine officials are instructed to dis- 
charge every man on the pay roll who drinks. 
The order was inspired by the danger of having 
intoxicated men at work in the mine. This order 
well illustrates the modern tendency to retain 
only sober men in industry. 


Bluefield—During the month of October 
Norfolk & Western R.R. shipped 2,910,077 tons 
of bituminous products. This compares’ with 
3,027,236 tons carried during the correspondirg 
month of last year. The shipments for the 
previous month were 2,982,919 tons. Last month’s 
shipments brought the total for the 10 months of 
the year up to 28,700,603 tons or 994,791 tons 
short of the 29,695,394 tons carried during the 
entire 12 months of 1915. 


Greenville—The Valco Coal Co., A. P. Sharp, 
of Huntington, general manager, has begun driv- 
ing entries on its property on Little Coal River 
in the Alma Seam. Temporary use will be made 
of a lumber mill siding, and coal recovered in 
entry-driving will be hauled to this point and 
shipped. The mine will be equipped to produce 
500 tons per day. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—Since the investigation into the 
car shortage situation was started by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in Louisville some 
time ago and the embargo was lifted on coal cars 
of the Louisville & Nashville going further north 
than Louisville or Cincinnati considerable im- 
provement is noted and coal is moving with 
greater rapidity than at any time within the past 
twelve months. Operators are now receiving 
about all the cars they can load and mines are 
running full time. Night shifts are being added 
in most of the mines in the Elkhorn field. Hun- 
dreds of new miners have been added within the 
past few days. 

The Consolidation Coal Co. is planning exten- 
sive reforestation work on its large properties 
in eastern Kentucky, it is understood. The Ken- 
tucky Forestry Department will aid in the work 
by supplying trees. 

Hazard—The coal mining plants around Hazard 
are now operating both day and night shifts and 
every mine is running to full capacity. Another 
record-breaking run for a single day was made 
recently when 178 regular gondolas were loaded 
and shipped from the Hazard yards. Business 
was never better in this field. 


OHIO 


Gallipolis—Not since the Civil War has there 
been so much activity in the coal industry of this 
section as at the present time. In Meigs County 
as well as in Gallia County, every acre of coal 
land is to be developed at once. It is said that 
Pittsburgh capitalists will take over the Willard 
coal lands near Racine, which comprise more 
than 8,000 acres. This syndicate proposes build- 
ing a $250,000 plant, and the Hocking Valley 
R.R. will extend its lines from Pomeroy Bend to 
the new development. The coal will be shipped 
by Lake to the Northwest. 


Bannock—The Pauline Mine of the Progress 
Coal Co. has resumed operations after an enforced 


the 
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idleness of several weeks. This company has 
signed a contract to furnish coal to the Erie R.R., 
this being the same contract it had before the 
beginning of the strike. A sufficient number of 
cars has been secured for the shipments and the 
mines will work full time. as soon as men can be 
obtained. 
INDIANA 


Terre Haute—Arrangements are being made at 
the Gregory mine, rented by Mayor Gossum, to 


supply residents of Terre Haute with coal. The 
price at present asked is $2.75 per ton. An 
increase in the output of 100 per cent. was 


recently made. In order to meet the demand the 
mayor is trying to lease other mines, but so far 
has been unsuccessful. He will ask the common 
council at a meeting shortly for an appropriation 
to establish a municipal coal yard. 


ILLINOIS 


Kincaid—More than 100 families of coal miners 
have abandoned their homes here and at Tovey 
to take jobs offered them at Pawnee, where the 
Peabody Coal Co. recently reopened its mines. 
The mines here have been closed for eight months 
and there is no immediate prospect of reopening. 


Herrin—For the first 21 working days in 
November the Peabody No. 3 mine led all of the 
Williamson County mines with a production of 
44,534 tons. The Chicago & Carterville Coal Co. 
came next with 55,097 tons from its two mines. 
Considering the car supply this is considered a 
good output. The tonnage for the county for the 
same period will be about 427,000 tons. 

Sparta—The Eden mine of the Willis Coal and 
Mining Co., of St. Louis, has reopened here. This 
puts the three mines of that company producing, 
but nearly all of their tonnage is being taken by 
the M. & O. R.R. for company use. Cars for 
open-market business on the M. & O. would run 
a mine about a day and a half each week, and 
the restrictions keep them from going to foreign 
lines. 

Belleville—Edward Dobbins, a member of the 
Illinois United Mine Workers’ executive committee, 
is organizing a medical benefit association among 
the miners to combat announced increases of 
fees by the Belleville doctors. It is intended to 
employ physicians by the year to treat members 
of the association. The plan has been carried 
out successfully in other industrial centers. 


Johnston City—George L. Gahm, cashier of the 


state bank, has closed a deal for 800 acres of 
coal lands a few miles east of this city. He has 
not stated for whom he is acting but it is 


understood that the lands will be turned over to 
one of the big companies that is extending its 
holdings in this field. 


Danville—Robert Pettigrew, mine inspector for 
Vermillion County. in his annual report, states 
that a total of 2,621,756 tons of coal have been 
mined during the past year. Among the 3,100 em- 
ployees there were 11 fatal accidents and 60 non- 
fatal accidents. There are 25 mines in the county. 
During the year nearly all of the companies have 
built wash- or change-houses for the men. The 
most important resumption during the year was 
Producers No. 24, owned by the Peabody Coal 
Co., which had been shut down for two years. The 
company, he reports, spent $100,000 in improve- 
ments, installation of six mining machines, a 
20,000-gal. water tank, concreting and putting 
steel beams on main entries. 
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Arthur V. Farr, who for the last three years 
has been advertising manager of the SKF Ball 
Bearing Co., Hartford, Conn., has accepted the 
position of sales manager of the Hess Steel Cor- 
poration, of Baltimore, Md. 

George A. Burrell was tendered a _ testimonial 
banquet and presented with a gold watch recently 
by his colleagues upon the occasion of his resig- 
nation from the Bureau of Mines’ Mr. Burrell has 
entered into consulting work and is also president 
e the Natural Gas Products Co. of Pittsburgh, 

enn. 
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Franklin Morey, aged 85 years, died recently 
at the home of his father-in-law, Clarence H. 
Howard, in St. Louis, after an illness of one week. 
He was well known years ago to the mining fra- 
ternity, being one of the best known of mining 
engineers when the West was in the infancy of 
its development. He had been in retirement sev- 
eral years. Mr. Morey was born in Rome, N. Y. 
and went to Denver in 1886. H> came to St. 
Louis just before the Civil War and organized a 
reserve company there, 


George L. Sands, age 71 years, general man- 
ager of the Missouri & Northern Arkansas RR. 
and former general manager of the Wiggens 
Ferry Co. and president of the New Staunton 
Coal Co., of St. Louis, died at his home in St, 
Louis, Noy. 21, after an illness of several years. 
He was born in Brunswick, Maine, Apr. 18, 1845, 
and served throughout the Civil War in the Navy 
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as an ensign. He began his railroad career as 
a brakeman on the Chicago & Northwestern in 
1865 and rose to division superintendent and was 
later vice-president and general manager of the 
St. Louis, Kansas & Colorado R.R. He was active 
in developing the central Illinois coal field and 
the New Staunton Coal Co.’s property, which is 
one of the biggest producers in the state. 
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Los Angeles, Calif.—The lLidgerwood Manu- 
facturing Co., New York, has opened a branch 
office in the Hibernian Building, Los Angeles, 
Calif. Charles A. Baechtold will be in charge of 
this office. 


Columbus, Ohio—The General Electric Co. re- 
cently filed with the State Utilities Commission a 
claim for $3,752.31 for overcharges on coal hauled 
to its Fostoria plant from Nelsonville by the 
Hocking Valley Railway Co. 


St. Louis, Mo.—The property and mines of the 
Great Western Coal and Coke Co., at Wilburton, 
Okla., were sold at a receiver’s sale recently to 
C. H. Kimball, of this place, and James Duncan, 
of Alton, Ill., bondholders. The price, it was 
announced, was $25,000. 


Connellsville, Penn.—The H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
is building five cottages at Trotter and 10 at 
Leisenring, No. 1. All are of the bungalow type, 
containing three rooms. There is at present con- 
siderable activity in the building line at this 
company’s plants. The Connellsville Construction 
Co. is putting up two large barns at the Kyle 
works near Fairchance. 


Huntington, W. Va.—At the recent meeting of 
the Ohio Valley Improvement Association, the 
state of the coal market and the car supply were 
cited as reasons why work to establish a perma- 
nent nine-foot stage on the Ohio River should be 
pushed vigorously. Such a stage would enable 
coal to move the year around, and would stimu- 
late its forwarding by river, it was asserted. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—The Fleischmann Co., a large 
manufacturer, has purchased 40 wooden coal cars 
for the purpose of facilitating the forwarding 
of its own coal supply from West Virginia mines. 
The cars were secured at a moderate price, it is 
said, and the company believes they will justify 
the investment by making it possible to get coal 
regularly and without reference to the outside 
supply of cars. 


Philippi, W. Va.—The West Virginia coal land 
property of J. M. Guffy and the West Virginia 
Co. consisting of 27,000 acres of coal, principally 
in Barbour County, were sold recently to H, G. 
Cooper, of Pittsburgh, for $480,000. The sale 
was made under a decree issued by Judge John C. 
Rose, of Maryland, in the United States Court, 
as a result of action instituted by the bond hold- 
ers and unsecured creditors of the company, 


Marion, Ill.—This city, the county seat of the 
greatest coal-producing county in TIllinois, is 
threatened with a coal famine. With coal mines 
within a few miles on all sides the operators find 
the home market too low in price to consider. 
The local Trades Council has issued a letter to 
other labor and mining organizations in this dis- 
trict, asking codperation in placing the matter be- 
fore the Tlinois Public Utility Commission. 


Pottsville, Penn.—Paul W. Houck, State Com- 
pensation Referee, on Novy. 21, was confronted 
by a peculiar problem. Mrs. Lucinda Yeager is 
claiming the usual compensation from the Thomas 
Colliery Co. for the death of her husband. He 
was killed while loading a car on the Lehigh 
Valley R.R., and the widow was paid $4,600 by 
the railroad company, although her husband was 
employed by the coal company, The question now 
is, can a widow. receive damages and also be 
entitled to compensation. 


Norristown, Penn.—Francis Y. Eayenson, owner 
of much property and also of part of an island 
in the Schuylkill River at this point, has brought 
two suits against the Maryd Coal Co. and the 
Darkwater Coal Co., each for $10,000. He alleges 
that culm and muck from the mines of the two 
companies near the headwaters of the Schuylkill 
are permitted to find their way into the river 
and do great damage to his growing crops and 
to his pastures and makes the water unfit for 
the use of his cattle, causing him great loss. 


Philadelphia, Penn.—The majority of its stock- 
holders having passed a resolution to dissolve, 
the Mason Coal Co., on Noy. 24, presented a pe- 
tition in Common Pleas Court No. 2, asking for a 
decree of dissolution. The company, which was 
incorporated in November, 1903, explains in its pe- 
tition that it owes no debts and has no liabili- 
ties. The company operated throughout the State 
of Pennsylvania and had its principal office in 
this city. It is not disclosed in the petition why 
the stockholders decided to dissolve the company. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—A coal storage pit of 100,000 
tons capacity is being dug on Brunots Island by 
the Duquesne Light Co. It is said that this will 
be the largest in the world, being 25 ft. deep, 
806 ft. long and 154 ft. wide. The bottom is 
being laid in concrete 16 in. thick. The sides of 
the pit will slope outward and will be made of 
concrete slabs. Several feet below the top a 
pipe will enter through which water will be 
pumped into the bin from the power plant of the 
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company. The bottom of the pit is on a level 
with the river at pool stage. 


St. Louis, Mo.—-Car-supply conditions in this 
territory are the best that has existed since last 
summer. Mines on the Illinois Central and C. & 
E. I. jointly worked five days out of six. The 
Iron Mountain gave two days’ supply; the M. & 
O. less than two and on the other lines in the 
Inner Group there was a slight improvement. 
The C. B. & Q. has the most equipment of any 
coal-carrying road in southern Illinois. In the 
central Illinois field the C. & N. W. and Mil- 
waukee lines give their mines almost full work- 
ing time. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Another suit growing out of 
the difficulty to secure coal was recently filed in 
Common Pleas Court. In this action the Produc- 
ers’ Coal Co. is demanding $100,000 damages from 
the Mifflin Coal Mining Co., a West Virginia cor- 
poration, alleging that on Nov. 1 last it repudiated 
a contract, made Apr. 26 last, to sell the entire 
output of a mine to the Producers’ company at 
$1 per ton, at the mines. It is alleged that the 
Producers’ company has been damaged to the ex- 
tent of $100,000, as it will have to go into the 
open market to fill its contracts. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—The chemical department of 
the Consolidation Coal Co. will soon be ready to 
move into the new laboratory which is being 
constructed. This building is of brick and fire- 
proof. It will be two stories high with a base- 
ment, the dimensions being 35x56 ft. It will 
contain the offices and a library. The latest and 
best apparatus and appliances will be installed, 
so that the chemical force may carry out experi- 
ments and tests. The materials used by the com- 
pany as well as the gases and coal found in the 
mines will be analyzed. The present chemical 
laboratory has become inadequate. 


Pottsville, Penn.—Because of complications 
which have arisen in the election of four mine 
inspectors in Schuylkill County, quo warranto 
proceedings are to be started immediately by 
counsel for Mine Inspector Keran Donahue, who 
was one of the Democratic nominees for inspectors 
this year and who was defeated by Evan Evans, 
If the court sustains the proceedings the election 
of M. J. Brennan, of Pottsville; A. B. Lamb, of 
Shenandoah; P. C. Fenton, of Mahanoy City, and 
Evan Evans, of Coaldale, will be declared illegal. 
It is alleged that the names of all of these officials 
were placed on the ballots at the primaries last 
spring illegally. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Ore cars from the mining 
regions of the Northwest may help to solve the 
car shortage in the mining regions of West Vir- 
ginia, Ohio and Indiana. The use of such cars has 
been tendered by the Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Ste. Marie R.R., under guarantee that they will 
be returned to the owning road in 1917. There 
are 200,000 such cars available and the operators 
of West Virginia have been given assurances that 
arrangements will be made shortly by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission so that they may be 
brought East, as their seeson of usefulness to 
the ore-carrying roads will have ended with the 
closing of the Lake trade soon. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—A hearing was held by a spe- 
cial agent of the Department of Justice a few 
days ago, in which evidence was taken on the 
coal situation. The testimony heard from coal 
operators and dealers was to the effect that a 
heavy demand, coupled with a car shortage and 
labor scarcity, is responsible for the high prices, 
although Cincinnati is better off than most cities, 
on account of having several near-by sources of 
supply. The labor factor is now perhaps the 
most serious, some operators declared, on account 
of the loss of men caused by the limited opera- 
tions brought about by the poor car supply, and 
the high wages paid for labor in other industries. 
The investigation was continued. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Announcement has_ been 
made by the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Co. of an extension of its present bonus 
system to include salaried and office employees on 
hourly rates, by which they will receive a bonus 
of 8 per cent. of their salaries each month pro- 
viding their total excusable time absent and 
late during the month does not exceed 6 hr. 
incurred on not over three occasions, An addi- 
tional 4 per cent. will be given each month to 
the employee who has not lost any time from 
work during the month through absence or tardi- 
ness, thus enabling those affected to obtain an 
increase in earnings of 12 per cent. for a 100 
per cent. attendance. Several thousand employ- 
ees in the Pittsburgh district are benefited by the 
granting of the bonus. 

Springfield, I1.—The Illinois Public Utilities 
Commission held a three days’ hearing at the 
State House recently in an attempt to reach a 
solution of the car-shortage question. <A large 
number of railroad men and shippers testified. 
The hearing adjourned to Dec. 11 at Chicago, 
where the question of increased demurrage rates 
published by several roads, and the reconsign- 
ment of cars will be taken up. C. B. Carty, of 
Chicago, attorney for the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois Railroad Co., told the commission that the 
coal-car shortage was caused by the failure 
of railroads to abide by the rules of the American 
Railways’ Association governing the use of coal 
cars. Other railroad representatives said they 
believed that the shortage would be relieved by 
the amending of the rules of the association goy- 
erning the charge for and interchange of cars. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite market quiet but well maintained. 
Bituminous generally strong but nervous and 
uneven. Cessation of Lake shipments fails to 
help the Pittsburgh district. Very urgent demand 
continues in the Middle West. 

Anthracite—The relatively mild weather is 
counterbalancing the effect of the very abnormal 
demand in a most gratifying manner. In spite of 
the inadequate transportation facilities, shortage 
of labor and consequent limited production, the 
market is just about holding its own. There are 
now even occasional small offerings of free coal 
in the market, and there are very definite rumors 
of more to be offered during the current month, 
provided weather conditions continue favorable. 
The situation is notably more quiet, with a well- 
defined tendency to ease up, but with no signifi- 
cant weaknes as yet. Big operators have almost 
unlimited orders still on their books, but there is 
an absence of the very urgent demand that char- 
acterized the inception of the boom. The interval 
of mild weather has enabled dealers to get their 
customers fairly well supplied and placed them in 
a substantially better position to meet the next 
big rush for coal. The month just closed was 
probably the most active and profitable November 
in the history of the anthracite trade; sales were 
big and top prices ruled in every instance. 


Bituminous—The market has fluctuated un- 
evenly several times in the course of the past 
week ; the situation is also spotty, advancing and 
declining at various points according as railroad 
embargoes are placed and taken off against cer- 
tain districts. The general tone is very strong 
and the market shows every indication of grad- 
ually adjusting itself to a continuation of existing 
high prices. It is noted, for instance, that some 
of the very strongest companies are quietly feeling 
out their customers on the matter of new con- 
tracts, and it is understood that while the figures 
mentioned on this business are, of course, sub- 
stantially below the ruling prices in the spot 
market, at the same time they show a handsome 
increase over the old contract figures. The vis- 
ible supply at Tidewater is constantly decreasing, 
and export cargoes are being made up with diffi- 
culty. Car and labor supply, together with 
weather conditions, are the dominating factors in 
the market on which everything will hinge from 
now on. 


Lake Trade—The windup of the Lake shipping 
season finds the situation very mixed. Expecta- 
tions of relief from existing high prices were 
apparently so generally anticipated that surplus 
stocks were allowed to dwindle away, and the net 
result appears to be an even more severe short- 
age. In addition to this the embargoes placed in 
the Pittsburgh district have not brought any 
relief in the car situation, nor has the cessation 
of shipments to the Lake ports apparently in- 
creased the supply. On the other hand, the lifting 
of embargoes by some of the Southern roads 
against shipments to the North has had a tend- 
ency to relieve the high tension in the latter mar- 
ket, though at the sacrifice of a further tightening 
in the Southern situation. Dealers continue stay- 
ing out of the market because of the ruling high 
prices, so that stocks are low, and any serious 
interruption to transportation would occasion a 
very heavy rush for coal. A falling off in the 
gas supply at a number of industrial centers has 
thrown an additional demand on the coal market. 
Tentative negotiations on new contracts indicate 
substantially higher prices. 

Middle West—There has been no slowing up in 
the Middle Western markets ; in fact, the situation 
is getting steadily tighter, and the top is not yet 
in sight. An interesting development is the ap- 
pearance of considerable free tonnage from small 
mines to take advantage of the abnormal price 
level for spot coal, and one of the results has 
been a further restriction in the labor and car 
supply to other companies making shipments on 
regular contracts. The difficulties of the situation 
are being accentuated by purchases of heavy sur- 
plus tonnages by railroads and public-service cor- 
porations in anticipation of a possible suspension 
of the country’s transportation facilities. The 
outside demand from all directions continues un- 
abated, particularly from the Northwest, where it 
is clear that the Lake shipments are going to fall 
very substantially behind requirements. At St. 
Louis there has been public demonstrations pro- 
testing against ‘the high cost of coal, which is 
a very significant indication of the ruling situ- 
ation. On the whole, the market is fluctuating 
over a wide range and subject to a violent advance 
on the slightest pretense. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite trade uncertain and 
hinging on weather conditions. Railroad embargoes 
force bituminous buyers to cover. Exports at a 
standstill. Closing of Lake navigation finds the 
market strong. Cold snap causes an urgent de- 
mand in the Middle West. 


Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per gross ton 


otherwise noted) on 13 representative bituminous 
price of the whole group for each week: 


Boston Last Year Dec. 2 
Cleanfields, 2.2.0. ee $1. 2501-75 $4975@)5..75 
Cambrias and Somersets.. 1.35@1.80 5.25@ 6.25 


Poecah. and New River?.. 3.75@3.90 9.00@10.00 


(except where 
coals over the past several weeks and the average 


Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Nov. I] Nov. 4 
$4.75@6.00 $3.65@3.45 $3.50@4.25 $3.10@3.85 
5.25@ 6.50 4.00@5.25 3.75@4.75 3.50@4.10 
9.00@10.00 8.50@9.50 8.50@9.00 6.25@7.25 





Philadelphia 
Georges Creek........ . 1.85@2.00 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@7.00 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 4.75@5.00 
Wi. Va. Preeportn., sae = 1.35@1.40 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@5.50 6.25@6.50 6.25@6.50 4.25@4.40 
Fairmont Gas mine-run 1.20@1.25 5.25@ 5.50 4.75@5.00 6.45@6.55 6.45@6.50 5.00@5.25 
Pittsburgh? 
Mine-run............... 1.15@1.20 4.25@ 4.50 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.25 5.00@6.00 4.50@5.50 
g-in............--..---. 1.25@1.35 4.25@ 4.50 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.25 5.00@6.00 4.50@5.50 
d-in.............------ 1.35@1.45 4.25@ 4.50 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.25 5.00@6.00 4.50@5.50 
Slaoler ee tl. Ape mente co .90@1.00 4.25@ 4.50 4.50@4.75 3.75@4.25 4.50@5.50 4.00@4,50 
Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.)? 
Lump...........-----.. 1.65@1.75 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@4.50 3.50@4.00 3.00@4.50 3.00@3.25 
Mine-run...........+... 1.10@1.20 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@4.00 3.25@3.75 2.50@2.75 : 2.00@2.75 
Screenings.............. .65@ .75 3.50@ 3.75 3.25@3.75 3.00@3.50 2.25@3.00 2.00@2.50 
Gross average....... $1.45@1.60 $4.80@ 5.31 $4.94@5.45 $4.90@5.35 $4.82@5.54 $3.95@4.56 
2 On cars Boston and Providence. 2 Per net ton. ; 
BUSINESS OPINIONS Ne ee ry eaminazey urtezNDEAVCagAT ead FaKLarREXELGURSERARGEALESEEOFE 
Boston News Bureau—The situation really : Atlantic Seaboard : 


changes little day by day. Rumors are perhaps 
more plentiful as is normal when influences are 
at work to check speculation and force liquidation. 
Money is firmer because bank reserves are down 
to a point that makes some bankers more or, less 
uneasy. But higher money in New York is re- 
sulting in further gold imports. The action of the 
Federal Reserve Board in warning banks not to 
invest in short-time foreign treasury bills with 
renewal privileges is causing some bad blood in 
banking circles. The board holds that idle money 
is needed for domestic purposes. Little fear, how- 
ever, is felt that any real danger exists in the 
money position. It is best belief that this will 
shortly correct itself by speculative liquidation 
and the inflow of gold. The fact is, sentiment at 
the moment is more two-sided. 


Dun—Inability to meet requirements is becom- 
ing more pronounced and general, and an increas- 
ing number of sellers endeavor to repress demand 
in an effort to control prices. Yet the upward 
movement in many lines is unchecked as buyers, 
finding supplies scarce and fearing a _ greater 
shortage next year, are competing more actively 
in the markets for raw materials and finished 
products. In all leading branches the rush to 
cover forward needs continues, ind steel and iron, 
textiles, hides and leather and footwear have gone 
still higher, with no sign even now that the crest 
has been reached. Commercial failures this week 
in the United States are 313, against 283 last 
week, 285 the preceding week and 345 the cor- 
responding week last year. 


Bradstreet—Trade, in company with industrial 
operations, moves along at a record clip, with 
products of the mine, field and factory virtually 
selling themselves, whether it be steel or iron, 
provisions, dry goods or furniture. On the other 
hand, speculative markets—stock, grain and cot- 
ton—tend to lag, presumably because of calls for 
larger margins or concern about possible inter- 
national political complications, while retail trade 
in winter goods is held in check by mild weather. 
Buying of manufactured products, instead of being 
stayed by higher prices, seems to have become 
frenzied because of fears of further advances, 
because of concern about future available supplies 
and because it is recognized that unparalleled 
consumption overtaxes production. 


Dry Goods Economist—Advances in wages made 
by mills and finishing works in a number of cen- 
ters point to still higher prices in the near future. 
This applies both to cottons and to woolens and 
worsteds. Important changes on staple cottons 
were made this week. In addition to the higher 
cost of labor, further augmentation in the cost 
of raw cotton is indicated, although the upward 
movement will doubtless be marked by occasional 
recessions, aS was the case this week. The de- 
cline, however, left the price of spot cotton well 
above 20c. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale shipments of 
dry goods for the current week have been in 
excess of the corresponding period of a year ago. 
Road orders for both immediate and future deliv- 
ery are running in larger volume than for the 
same week of 1915. Customers have visited the 
market in larger numbers. Collections show an 
increase over the same period last year. Prices 
are firm. 
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BOSTON 


Market inactive, but no modification in price. 
Hampton Roads coals preserve an equilibrium at 
prices last quoted. Georges Creek unchanged, 
and the Pennsylvania grades more or less erratic. 
Anthracite dealers anxious. 


Bituminous—While there is no evidence of any 
marked recession in price, the market is dull and 
sales are only scattering. Another spell of mild 
weather reminds the trade how sensitive high 
prices are to every influence. A blocking snow- 
storm would almost certainly send them soaring 
again. It is actually hard to determine what cur- 
rent prices are. The shipper with coal in transit 
that he must sell gladly accepts a dollar less than 
some consumer who is eager to replenish his stock 
is willing to pay; in other words, it depends upon 
whether one is buying or selling. 

At Hampton Roads spot sales are less and less 
frequent. Car supply is still the important factor, 
and the agencies are so anxious over protecting 
their contracts that they are still confining them- 
selves for the most part to old obligations, both 
offshore and coastwise, and clearing the boats in 
as short time as possible. The arrival here on 
Noy. 21 of the steam collier ‘“Newton” with 6,780 
tons of Clinchfield coal from .Charleston, S. C., is 
an interesting sidelight on car supply in West 
Virginia. It is reported the cars could not be 
arranged for on the roads running to Norfolk and 
hence the coal had to be sent to Charleston. The 
recent opening of several new operations in West 
Virginia is held responsible for part of the car 
shortage. 

Cargoes of Pocahontas and New River coming 
forward are being insured at very high valuations 
but apparently there is very little being offered in 
the open market. Nor is there any volume of coal 
to be had on ears at Boston, Providenec or Port- 
land. Distributors are still able to keep their 
customers in supply moderately well. Quotations 
are unchanged, with only a scattering demand. 

The Georges Creek situation discloses nothing 
new so far as current supplies are concerned. This 
grade is now practically unheard of f.ob. the 
loading piers. Some of the operating companies 
have enforced a clause in their contracts with 
regard to advances in miners’ wages, in one case 
ee per ton having been assessed, effective Oct. 
ie 

Although on high levels the market for Penn- 


sylvania coals continues erratic and hard to 
analyze. Prices fluctuate with an ease that is 


baffling. As usual, a lot of small operations are 
again in commission, thriving on a ‘‘squeeze”’ 
market and paying the wages necessary to get 
miners, while the mines regularly at work, trying 
to keep up with contract obligations based on a 
much lower price, are hard put to it to keep what 
men they have. A better movement is expected 
when the car situation straightens out somewhat, 
but many of the producing interests are not op- 
timistic. There is still a wide range of prices. 

All-rail movement is more or less fitful into 
New England. Mines that are down to 30 per 
cent. normal output are unable to do much for 
this market with all the restrictions that apply 
to cars. ’ 
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Coastwise cargoes with water rates at current 
figures are now so close to $10 that consumers 
will not purchase on that basis until absolutely 
obliged to. 

Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as 
follows, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
per gross ton: 


Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 

fields Som’s’t Creek* 
Philad’la;.. $6.00@7.25 $6.50@7.50 .... 06. 
New York. (6625@ 7.40 46.,75@ 7275. tin cine 
Baltimore; merctent. kote. ta eece te Gebiieulainins 


P.o.b. mines 4.75@5.75 5.25@6. 25 
*On contract. 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $7@ 
7.50 f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for 
spot coal, and $9@10 on cars, Boston and Provi- 
dence, for inland delivery. 

Anthracite—An opinion that the State of Maine 
trade now has enough to carry through the winter 
is hardly borne out by the facts. The Eastern 
dealer who has drawn from his usual source of 
supply 75 per cent. of what he was able to get 
during 1915 is the exception. A careful canvas 
would not show any such rosy situation, for to the 
points now soon to close to navigation a constant 
supply will have to be railed from the nearest re- 
handling plants if the dealers are to keep ahead 
of actual needs. 

The general situation is worse rather than bet- 
ter. Barges are slower loading at all the ports 
and some of the leading companies are at a stand- 
still so far as Tidewater coal is concerned. Large 
storage piles of chestnut and pea have been 
worked off, and in more than a few cases boats 
are held against daily receipts. These receipts are 
very light, and it is hard to account for the lack 
of anxiety on the part of the general public that 
seems to prevail just now. Some cases of heavy 
demurrage are reported from the New York load- 
ing ports, where bottoms have been waiting up- 
ward of a fortnight. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite helped by mild weather, but heavy 
demand continues. Little premium coal offered. 
Stove leads in demand. Good pea shipments, with 
circular price at old figure. Bituminous prices 
unsteady. Railroad embargo removed. 


Anthracite—Notwithstanding all the adverse 
conditions of abnormal demand, poor car supply 
and small production the mild weather has alone 
prevented a panic in the local market. 

Now that new business with the retailers has 
fallen off, the shippers obviously came through 
the month in better shape than they had a right 
to expect. It is doubtful if the stocks of pre- 
pared sizes in the numerous yards have been so 
low since 1902. The shipments of egg, stove and 
chestnut have not increased and it is reasonable 
to expect cold weather soon, which will cause 
a repetition of the earlier weeks of November. 

Several individual shippers have intimated they 
may have more coal to offer at circular rates 
during December. If this proves true, the coal 
will naturally come to their neglected trade in 
Philadelphia and greatly relieve the burden on 
the big companies. The fact that the smaller 
shippers are beginning to offer coal here in in- 
ereasing quantity would seem to indicate that the 
high price markets have been nearly satisfied, at 
least for the time being. 

The large operators have an abundance of busi- 
ness on their books, but are not being quite so 
hard pressed for shipments. 

The retail dealers having made much headway 
of late in their deliveries are making every effort 
to fill their bins so as to be prepared for the 
next rush. It has been a remarkable month, for 
although the weather, has been unfavorable to big 
sales, there was a market at top prices for every 
available car of coal regardless of kind or size. 

Of the sizes broken is still out of the market; 
the production is small and the operators are 
not at all desirous of increasing it. The full 
circular price of $3.65 for this size would be 
readily paid for every car shipped, but, with rare 
exception all that is mined is being applied on 
contracts taken last May at $3.50. 

On egg the demand remains light as compared 
with the other prepared sizes, but it is scarce 
and shipments are long delayed. There seems 
to be no falling off in the requisitions coming in 
from other markets, but the demand for this size 
could probably be easily supplied if it were not 
for the large quantities taken by the manufac- 
turing concerns who are using egg in place of 
broken. 

Stove is as short as early in the month. No 
yard seems to be able to secure a stock of more 
than a few cars and most of them less than that. 
Although the demand is so great and the supply 
short there are practically no premium prices 
being offered here, as the Philadelphia dealer has 
never been educated to pay more than circular 
rates. 

In several instances, however, retail dealers 
state they are able to secure a few cars of the 
searcer sizes mined by some of the large com- 
panies and sold through a commission house at 
prices ranging from 30c. above circular on pea 
to 50c. on stove. No shipper wants it generally 
known that his coal is being sold in excess of 
the market price, so that whenever premium coal 
is offered in any market it is rarely sold direct by 
the company mining it. 
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Chestnut is active and some yards are short 
with occasionally a dealer who actually needs this 
size more urgently than stove. The heavy ship- 
ments from the storage yards, however, have 
saved the situation on this size. It is known that 
one company has entirely exhausted this source 
of supply. 

Pea is fairly easy because an immense tonnage 
reached here during the past two weeks, including 
much storage coal. No representative dealer is 
short of it, and while all have heavy orders still 
in effect with the shippers, two more weeks like 
the last will bring requests to hold. The cir- 
cular price on pea has dropped back to the old 
rate of $2.80 at the mines; for some reason one 
of the big companies which had accepted consid- 
erable business at $3 has reconsidered its de- 
termination to advance the price on this size. 

The strong demand for all steam sizes con- 
tinues without abatement, with the lowest grade, 
culm, bringing as much as 75c. a ton in many 
instances. Due to the high prices still prevail- 
ing for bituminous coal users of the latter are 
making all sorts of experiments by endeavoring 
to utilize the finer sizes of anthracite. 

The prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines for 
line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for Tide, 
are as follows: 


Line Tide Line Tide 
Broken.... $3.60 $4.75 Buck...... $2.00 $2.90 
| eg aeiee 8 a8 45 ee2oe Rice Pe2seeeal > 
Stoveun.cne 4.10 5.60 Boiler 1.10 2.00 
NCUA 4°50 55255 Barley...... 1.00 1.90 
Pea 2.00) sonZ0 


Bituminous—There has been and continues to 
be considerable unsteadiness in prices. In the 
fore part of the week just as it was thought the 
market was gaining the momentum necessary to 
reach the former top figures, there was a sagging 
and almost all grades recorded sharp losses. Lately, 
however, there has been a recovery, but more 
particularly in the gas coals, which. have now 
passed last week’s figures. The other coals in 
general demand here while they have regained 
a portion of their decline have not as ‘yet reached 
the highest marks of last week. 

This latest strengthening in prices has been 
due to the complete removal of the railroad 
embargo which had been in effect for the last two 
weeks. When the roads announced they were 
ready to receive shipments the city was bare of 
coal and it was quite a few days before new 
consignments began to reach here in any consid- 
erable volume, as a result of which prices’ began 
to move upward. 

While the market continues extremely active, it 
seems to be settling down to a routine, and once 
more the brokerage houses are able to secure some 
coal. There is also a tendency among the larger 
and stronger shippers to consider the question of 
long-term contracts at a reasonable figure com- 
pared with present market quotations. 

Many operators with mines in the western part 
of the state have had their production much cur- 
tailed by local strikes and wage increases are be- 
coming quite general. In the city the majority of 
the industrial plants have but a few weeks’ supply 
at the most and are almost wholly dependent on 
what free coal comes on the market. 

The prices per gross ton at mines at this time 
are quite well represented by the following list: 


eo: $6. 00@6. 50 
6.00@6. 25 


Georges Creek Big Vein.... 
South Fork Miller Vein..... 


Clearfield (ordinary)Mamene...:...... 5.50@5.75 
Somerset: (ordinarnyieeeee yee... 256. . 5.50@5.75 
West. Val Freeportemmempe st -:-s ss... 5.00@5.25 
Fairmont gas, lumii ites. ocean 5.50@5.75 
Fairmont gas, mine-run.............. 5 25@5.50 
Fairmont gas, slack........ 3 een bits 4.75@5.00 
Fairmont lump, ordimary............. 5.25@5.50 
Fairmont mine-run...... 5.00@5. 25 
Fairmont slack......... 4.75@5.00 


NEW YORK 


Demand for anthracite continues strong. Pea in 
good demand, and buckwheat coals are gaining 
strength. Bituminous labor situation unim- 
proved, car supply worse and higher prices pre- 
dicted. Some grades out of the market. 


Anthracite—The anthracite market is quiet but 
strong. Demand while good has not been active. 
Prices continue high, but dealers are not buying 
heavily. The situation depends considerably upon 
weather conditions, and every day brings a change 
in quotations. The mine workers continue their 
button strikes and production is being constantly 
curtailed. Supplies at Tidewater are short. 

New embargoes interfere with shipments. Should 
the threatened strike of Canadian miners take 
place it would furnish an additional outlet for 
American coal. Another week will see the end of 
Lake shipments, although some vessels may con- 
tinue in service until forced to stop. 

Of the domestic coals chestnut is the longest, 
and straight cargoes are quoted at from 25 to 50c. 
below stove and egg, but for mixed cargoes the 
same prices are named for all three sizes. Quo- 
tations at the mine for line shipments range from 
$6.25 to $6.75. Demand for pea coal has sagged 
some, but the call is good and the better grades 
are practically out of the market. Line demand 
is heavy and quotations range from $4.25 to $4.75. 

The buckwheat coals are easy, but a cold spell 
would soon drain the loading docks. 
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Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual 

Broken. $4.95" 2... Agee 

ee Ee, EA NR ER TON Be 5.45 $8.50@ 9.25 
Stoves ie) see seit s ve ae tee 5.70 8.50@ 9.25 
Nutini Caen Cee ae be? 8.00@ 9 25 
eb. sae nee en ene ee 4.00 5.75@ 6.00 
BUCK Sy aencetciea? seem aerte Ad? fe) 4.35@ 4.75 
RiG6: He. Lee ee 2.20 3.00@ 3.25 
Batley oat sae? ec ee 1.95 2.10@ 2.25 
Boiler eae a ei ee 2.20) “Tiree ee 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. 
higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—The slump in the bituminous mar- 
ket of a week ago has been practically forgotten 
and prices are again stiff, though not as high as 
a few weeks ago. The labor situation is not as 
good, car supply is worse and still higher prices 
are predicted. The mining fields are honeycombed 
with labor disturbances and a number of mines 
are idle from day to day. The mine workers 
continue to be dissatisfied with the present wage 
scale in view of the increases given workers in 
other industries. Local strikes in Indiana County 
are not meeting with the approval of the labor 
leaders and the miners have been ordered to keep 
at work and to live up to their agreement. 

The car supply has not improved. Operations 

along certain branches of the Pennsylvania and 
Baltimore & Ohio received about 30 per cent. of 
their requirements last month. One day last week 
the operations along one branch received no cars 
and on the previous day they received but 6 per 
cent. of their quota. 
_ Local shippers continue to be pushed for de- 
liveries to New England and Long Island points. 
While nearly everyone has some free coal on 
hand an order for a few thousand tons would 
clean up the available supply and cause quota- 
tions to take a sudden jump. There is not much 
free coal at Tidewater. Contract coals are mov- 
ing in fair quantity, but no one is getting his full 
requirements. 

Some grades are entirely out of the market 
and gas coal is scarce. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades are as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading Price 
Georg’s Crk. 

Big Vein.. $6.50@7.00 $6.75@7.50 $5.75@6. 00 
Tyson..... 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 5.50@5.75 
Clearfield... 6.25@6.75 6.25@6.75 5.25@5.50 
South Frk.. 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 5.25@5.50 
Nanty Glo. 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 5.25@5.50 
Som’r.Co.. 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 5.25@5.50 
Que’ho’ing.. 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 5.25@5.50 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 

Th’r’qua.. 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 4.75@4.90 
Mine-run.... 6.35@6.50 6.35@6.50 4.50@4.75 
West. Md.. 6.25@6.50 6.25@6.50 5.00@5.25 

BALTIMORE 


Car supply again very light and market remains 
stiff. Little free coal at tide and demand active. 
Cold weather boosts hard coal demand. 


Bituminous—With an uncertain car supply that 
seldom runs in excess of 60 per cent. and at times 
last week dropped to 20 per cent. in the Fairmont 
and Somerset regions, the soft coal trade has 
been selling over a wide margin, As a whole the 
market is stiffer than it was at this time last 
week, and prices as a general thing higher. Six- 
dollar coal at the mines to the trade has not been 
unusual where the fuel is wanted quickly. At 
tide the visible supply has been pretty well 
cleared up, and trouble has been experienced in 
getting enough coal to round up some of the 
recent export charters. 

An order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion that all open-top freight cars, whether loaded 
or unloaded, must be returned at once to owning 
railroads, is being regarded with interest. It is 
figured that this move, if enforced, will shortly 
bring relief to Eastern Railroads. 

Prices to the trade at the mines are about as 
follows: Georges Creek, Tyson, $6.25; Somerset, 
$5.50; South Fork, $5.50@6; Clearfield, $5.50@6; 
Quemahoning, $5.50@6; Latrobe, $5; Freeport, 
$5; Fairmont gas, %4, $4.75; mine-run, $4.75; 
slack, $4.75@5. 

Anthracite—Hard-coal men are having their 
troubles in the face of a heavy demand for domes- 
tic fuels and the light rail deliveries. Yard sup- 
plies have been generally cleaned up of the more 
needed sizes such as furnace and stove coals. 
No. 3 hard and No. 3 Sunbury are particularly 
searce. That premiums of from 25 to 50c. a ton 
have been paid recently by some coal men here 
to get prompt deliveries on their most urgent busi- 
ness is freely admitted. 


Exports—Exports again declined mainly because 
coal cannot be obtained. The total loading for 
the week was 10,870 tons. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


No improvement in car supply. Prices firm at 
recent quotations. Both cargo and_ bunker 
steamers delayed, 


The Virginian seems to be in a slightly worse 
condition than before. There has been no reces- 
sion in prices, which are bound to keep up as 
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long as the present shortage of cars exists. Few 
shippers, however, are able to dispose of a large 
tonnage at the market, as contracts are taking 
practically all of their output. 

Bunker demands continue large and shippers 
nope this will continue after the first of January, 


when the new price of $5 per ton becomes effec- © 


tive. It is hoped that next year Hampton Roads 
shippers will be able to secure a price for their 
coal commensurate with its value. There is a 
growing feeling that the period of ruinously low 
prices has come to an end. 

Out of some 28 export cargoes moving out of 
Hampton Roads the past week 16 were carried in 
American vessels, an unusual number. No coal 
is shown as being shipped to Italy, and this is 
accounted for in part by the fact that a number 
of the steamers engaged in this trade are now 
earrying steel for the Italian Government. 

Prices, subject to change without notice, for 
Pocahontas and New River run-of-mine are as 
follows: For cargo shipment, both coastwise and 
export, $7.50@8 per gross ton; on track, for 
local consumption, $7@7.50 per net ton; bunker 
coat, $8@8.50 per gross ton plus 1l0c. per ton 
trimming. Anthracite, $9 per net ton, delivered. 


PANAMA CANAL 


Only one coal cargo passed through the Canal 
during the week ended Noy. 11, the “Sorata’”’ from 
Liverpool to Valpariso with 4,502 tons. 


SUUOTAUAGACNUNASONOECEUEUECOSEOOUNUOUSUNCSUNTEOSOCOUUSONSOOOEOOOUSCOOSSCECOOECUOEOEOEOSORORERESERROUSEEED LS 


Ocean Shipping 


SUPOONOOUECUUCHOUOCOUENOESCLOOAUACEUSERCCOCCCCROCEOT EEUU EO TSOECOODEOOECERERRERCEEOCOTRERCESOREOST ERO RO ERS 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Tonnage is still scarce and rates advancing, 
freights now being quotable about as follows: 


ULL 


Nov. 20 Nov. 27 
West Coast Italy.... $26.40@28.80 $30.00 about 
Marseilles.......... 25.20@27.60 28.80 about 
Barcelona*?........ 21.60@24.00 24.00@26.40 
Montevideo........ 13.20@14.40 14.40 about 
Buenos Aires....... 13.20@14.40 14.40 about 
RUOBRPIO tes Gin ue f+ 14.40@16.80 16.80 about 
Rio Janeiro......-.. 11.50@12.00 12.50 about 
Santos..........-.- 12.00@12.50 13.00 about 
Chile (good port).... 8.00 about 8.00 about 
PAS VANG ces owe os ou 4.00 about 4.00 about 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@6.00 
Gienfuegos........: 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 
Port au Spain....... 7.50@8.00 7.50@8.00 
Sthy US eTc ee eee ieee 7.50@8.00 7.50@8.00 
BE BOMAS fers « 6.75@7. 25 7.60@7.25 
Barbados. s.t.'1.<- /- 7.50@8.00 7.50@8.00 
BIG RE OMe aciee.sesye. = =: s 6.50@7.00 6.75@7.00 
GUITACHOUa as ish :+ 306 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 
PORTER O ete poo d= 6.50@7.00 7.00 about 
Guantanamo........ 6.50@7.00 7.00 about 
MSOTUAUCA, «cre ce oes 5.00@6.00 6.00 about 
err, Crim ce vite ae = 1 6.50@7.50 7.00@7.50 
Tampico...) 3... +. 6.50@7.50 7.00@7.50 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.c. 


2 Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


So little free coal is to be had at Hampton Roads 
that there is practically no inquiry for tonnage. 
From $2@2.50 is mentioned as the range of rates, 
depending upon size and destination. Freights 
from Philadelphia have eased off somewhat, so 
few shippers being in position to accept bottoms. 
To Providence and New Bedford as low as $1.50 
has been quoted on sail tonnage within a few 
days. 

From New York also to Long Island Sound 
ports freights are considerably modified; $1.35 is 
now the market to Providence, as against $1.70 a 
week ago. Detention is the rule at the anthracite 
piers, and until shippers can take boats with some 
assurance of loading within a reasonable time 
freights are likely to remain relatively easy. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported as follows 
during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Quickstep Bermuda 325 $4.25 
Lodaner Havan 
H. O. Barrett Cienfuegos 
BALTIMORE 

Suffolk Rio Janeiro 
Ellerslie? River Plate 2,488 
Torne Gothenburg 1,963 
Dictator Nipe Bay 623 
Suffolk Rio Janeiro 2,868 
Jersey City Chile? 2,955 

VIRGINIA ; 
Pamelia Spain 1,392 13.50 
Arna Rio Janeiro 35250 
Craster Hall Rio Janeiro 2,759 
Kennebec Barbados 1,913 
L. M. Baxter Cienfuegos 1,153 


1 Or Virginia. 2 Or Peru ports. 


COAL AGE 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 


NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons 

Sedgwick? Hamilton, Bermuda 728 
Panaman*® Buenos Aires, A. R. 7,281 
Anna R. Heidritter* St. George, Bermuda 1,040 
Asuncion de Lar- 

rinaga!® Bahia Blanca, A. R. 6,526 
Muskegon? Callao, Peru 1,143 
Jolanda‘ La Plata, A. R. 2,740 
Clare* Buenos Aires, A. R. 1,150 
Graafaxe* Antilla, Cuba 1,832 
Jerome Jones* San Juan, P. R. 2,808 
Mikesan Maru Havana, Cuba 4,172 
H. V. Fisker® Montevideo, Uruguay 2,240 
Saint Hugo? Mejillones, Chile 7,209 
Winneconne? St. Thomas, D. W. I. 2,774 
Frontenac!® Santiago, Cuba 2,432 
Wearwood? Kingston, Jamaica 4,556 

NEWPORT NEWS 

Maipo!? Callao, Peru 3,140 
Suffolk? Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 6,518 
Stanley M. Seaman? Humacua, P. R. 1,432 
Muskegon? Callao, Peru 3,645 
Santa Catalina? Iquique, Chile 1,482 
Dorothy Palmer? Barcelona, Spain 3,948 


George D. Edmonds? Manzanillo, Cuba 792 


Craster Hall? Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 5,700 

Wethersfield? Santiago, Cuba 2,400 

John B. Biemiller? Cadiz, Spain 1,507 

Paris? Sagua, Cuba 1,800 

Alderney?? Caldera, Chile 1,010 

Alderney!? Valparaiso, Chile 969 

PHILADELPHIA 

Quickstep Bermuda 325 

J. Edward Drake Fort de France 

Thomas L. James Gibara 

Henry Tegner Puerto Padre 329 

Hope Sherwood Barcelona 522 

Rimfaxe? Manzanillo 

N. M. Porcella St. Croix 466. 
BALTIMORE 

Franklin Egypt 6,160 

Torne Sweden 3,511 

H. G. Foss San Domingo 1,199 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 2 Berwind-White Co. 
* Castner Curran & Bullit. * Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuei Co. 6 Virginia Coaling Corp. 
7 Maryland Coal & Coke Co. 8 Houston Coal Co. 
® Northern Coal Co. 10 C, G. Blake Co. 
11 [sland Creek Coal Sales Co. 126, & O. Coal & 
Coke Co. 13 Clinchfield Fuel Co. 
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Lake Markets 


CUUVECOCUCADCEOGGCHGHUOEOSSOUUCUEOUCUUUECCUUUOUCOERCEEEOCSCCUONUCEECOUEOESUEOONOSOUSUEORSORSENOREE SOREL 


PITTSBURGH 


Car situation not improved. Buyers deferring 
purchases. Cessation of Lake shipments changes 
differentials between grades. 


The car situation is about the same as for two 
weeks past. No material improvement has come 
from the embargoes placed by the railroads and 
the strenuous efforts they have made to get cars 
back on their lines, nor has there been any large 
return of empties from the Lake ports, though 
shipments in the Lake trade are now practically 
over. The weather has been much more favor- 
able than usual at this time of year. 

The spot market is a shade lower than a week 
ago, about 50c. on steam and about 25c. on gas, 
as to mine-run, while slack is relatively stronger, 
commanding about the same price as mine-run. 
Buyers are all looking for a lower market, on 
account of the Lake shipping season ending and 
in view of this widespread opinion it is a question 
whether the market really is going to decline, for 
sellers have been staying out of the market as 
much as possible, feeling that each week they can 
delay purchases means a gain to them, The 
pursuit of this temporary policy may have pro- 
duced the event the buyers have been endeavoring 
to anticipate and it is easily possible for coal to 
be higher next month. 

The end of the Lake shipping season seems to 
be reflected: in a widening in the price spread 
between steam and gas coal, now fully 50c., as 
well as in the approach of slack to the mine-run 
price. We quote slack and mine run for spot 
shipment at $4.25@4.50 for steam and $4.75@5,25 
for gas, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
Byproduct coal has brought $5 in several 
instances. 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


Conditions slightly improved though scarcity 
still prevails. Increased demand and shipments 
coming forward slowly. 


There is a slight improvement in market con- 
ditions and prices are more settled. Supplies, 
however, remain very low with an increased de- 
mand, owing to the setting in of cold weather and 
deliveries are much delayed as shipments are 
coming in slowly. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton are 
as follows: Retail anthracite egg, stove and nut, 
$9; grate, $8.75; pea, $8; bituminous steam, $9; 
slack, $8.50; domestic lump, $10; cannel, $10. 
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Wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, bituminous 
three-quarter lump, $8.50; slack, $8; smokeless 
coal is off the market. 

The Canadian government is taking action with 
a view to controlling the price of coal. As a 
preliminary step information has been asked of 
dealers as to the amount they had on hand on 
Sept. 26, when the coal was purchased, the prices 


paid and the prices charged to consumers. Other 
information concerning existing contracts and 
the re-sale of coal is also required. Whether 


any further measures will be taken, will depend 
on the nature of the replies received. 


CLEVELAND 


Unsettled market prevails. 
and supply smaller. Lake coal still being shipped 
from mines. No higher prices expected. 


The local market has been anything but steady 
for the past week and from present indications 
will remain uncertain for some time. Prices for 
shipment are held up one day and the next day 
are decidedly lower. Buying for speculation at 
this time is a big gamble and the majority of the 
brokers are holding off and waiting for the prices 
to become more settled. 

Coal has not been coming into Cleveland in any 
great quantities but the demand does not get 
much stronger. Most of the big buyers are pretty 
well stocked up and big sales on spot coal are 
becoming less freauent. The retail dealers are 
still buying ss most of them have no storage 
space and the cold weather has stimulated sales. 
If we have a heavy snow storm that ties up the 
railroads so that the stock piles will have to be 
used the market will experience a rapid raise. 
The railroads are barely moving coal now and 
when it gets to Cleveland it moves still slower 
from one road to another. Snow will also help 
prices to some extent, as each day there was a 
snowfall the local market received from 25c. to 
50c. more per ton for coal on track. 

There has been coal sold as low as $3 at the 
mines during the past few days and also as high 
as $4.75 for the same grade; the low-priced coal 
was for the Cleveland market and the high-priced 
for the Buffalo market, which still appears to 
hold up prices better than all others. Ohio coats 
are going to points today that they have never 
reached before and never will under normal 
market conditions. 

The majority of operators now believe that $2 
will be a low price for coal at the mines when 
next year’s contracts are made. The small coun- 
try dealers are now buying all the coal they can, 
the cold weather having stimulated their trade. 
Gas has been cut off from all manufacturing 
plants in cities where the gas company’s fran- 
chises call for the home to be supplied first and 
this has placed a great many additional plants 
in the market for coal. Gas will not be turned on 
again until next spring and as no one seems to 
want to contract at this time these same plants 
will have to buy their coal from day to day on 
the open market. 

Domestic coals and coke have not suffered any 
reduction in price since they started to rise and 
smokeless coals are hard to buy at any price. 
Mine-run smokeless coal is bringing as high as 
$7 per net ton f.o.b. mines. Anthracite is above 
circular and hard to get at any price. Gas coal 
either Pennsylvania or West Virginia fell off 
slightly. the past few days, due more or less to 
the embargoes that are now in effect. Most of 
the coal sold during the past week was for ship- 
ment East or to the smaller towns around Cleve- 
land and to points in the Mahoning Valley to 
replace Pittsburgh and Youghiogheny coals. 

Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Cars moving slowly 


Three- 

quarter Mine-run Slack 
No. 8.,.....$5.00@5.25 $4.75@5.00 $4.75@5. 00 
Cambridge. 5.00. 4.75 4.75@5.00 
Middle Dist. 4.50 et hss 4.25@4.50 
Hocking..... 4.50 4.00 4.50 
Youch’gheyn 5.75@6.00 5.50 6.00 
Pittsburgh... 5.75 5.50 EY ip) 
Pocahontass«.. 06s o.%: 8.09 ; 
Fairmont.... 5.25 5.00 5.00 

DETROIT 


Demand for steam coal is active at high prices. 
Frosty weather brings rush of inquiries for 
domestic. 


Bituminous—Despite the high prices at which 
it is held steam coal is in active demand among 
the local consumers. The supply is limited and 
as yet reflects no improvement from the with- 
drawal of embargoes by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and Chesapeake & Ohio. Jobbers believe a 
better supply will be at hand as soon as shipments 
over the southern roads begin to reach Detroit. 

Virtually all domestic sizes carry a quotation 
of $5 at the mines. Actual winter weather has 
greatly increased the pressure on retail yards. 
In some of the yards the supply has been ex- 
hausted and in others it is very low, while those 
ot the dealers who are buying coal find that it is 
very difficult and at times impossible to get. 
Because of the high prices some of the retailers 
are not increasing their stocks. Mine quotations 
range from $5 for Hocking lump to $5.75 for 
smokeless lump and egg, with smokeless nut sell- 
ing around $5.50 and West Virginia splint 4-in. 
lump and Kentucky splint lump at about the 
same price. 
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Anthracite—In the face of active buying stocks 
of anthracite in retailers’ yards are _ steadily 
diminishing. There seems to be a slightly better 
supply of egg in most of the yards than of either 
stove or chestnut. Retail dealers are receiving 
$10.75 to $11 a ton for chestnut and from $10 
to $10.25 for stove coal. 

COLUMBUS 

Lower temperatures cause another rush and 
prices as strong as ever. Heavy buying for 
stocking purposes. 

In domestic circles retailers are buying mostly 
for immediate delivery; in fact, little business is 
placed for deferred shipment as jobbers and opera- 
tors are loath to book orders in that way. With 
many of the contracts cleaned up, operators now 
want to take full advantage of higher prices. 
Retail stocks are light and in some sections there 
is a marked shortage. Pocahontas and anthracite 
are both selling well and the same is true of Ohio- 
mined grades. 

The steam trade rules firm and all grades are 
moving well. Large users are buying as actively 
as possible, and are urging immediate shipment. 
Public service concerns have been short of fuel 
and in a few instances it has caused incon- 
yenience. State and municipal institutions are 
having trouble to get a sufficient supply from 
their usual sources. 

The end of the Lake season is now in sight 
as insurance goes off early in December. Lake 
shippers are making a last strenuous effort to 
get a large tonnage on board the last boats be- 
eause of the prospects for a shortage in the North- 
west. During the past week the Hocking Val- 
ley docks at Toledo loaded 52,000 tons. 

Car shortage in all Ohio fields is still curtail- 
ing production and little help is expected soon. 
With the closing of the Lake season it is be- 
lieved there will be some temporary help: 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines, are as follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $4.75 $5.00 : 
Inch and a quarter...... 4.75 5.00 $4.50 
Three-quarter inch...... 4.50 5.00 4.50 
Nab aR tee hee: AE 4.50 4.75 4.50 
Aa) Saclay CP are ait 4.50 4.75 stares 
Mine run: <5 a 4.50 4.75 4.25 
Nut, pea and slack.... 4.25 4,50 4 25 
Coarse slack.... ce) 4.50 4.25 
CINCINNATI 


Cold weather has strengthened domestic demand, 
although the embargo has eased the market some- 
what. Nut and slack very scarce, and prices fer 
all grades continue high. 


The coldest weather of the season, last week, 
served to stimulate the market, counterbalancing 
the effects of the embargo on shipments north 
while it lasted. Now that the embargo has been 
lifted much coal will go north, and supplies will 
be more limited in this market. 

Eastern Kentucky coals showed remarkable 
fluctuations in price on account of the L. & N. 
embargo, going down to $3.25 or thereabouts for 
Miller’s Creek and similar grades of mine-run 
and nut and slack while the embargo was on; and 


rising again to $4@4.50 with its lifting. Poca- 
hontas lump is scarce at $6 f.o.b. mines, and 


steam grades are hardly to be had at any price. 
The river supplies are very limited, owing to 
low water. Some districts report a slightly im- 
proved car supply, and others that there has 
been no betterment in the situation. On the 
whole, the market is very strong. 


LOUISVILLE 


Lifting of Louisville & Nashville embargo in- 
creases contract deliveries north of Ohio River. 
Price trend still upward and car shortage not yet 
relieved. 

Although protesting vigorously against the ac- 
tion, the Louisville & Nashville R.R. has obeyed 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and has lifted the embargo on its coal equipment 
billed to points north of its lines. Eastern Ken- 
tucky operators on that line have accordingly re- 
sumed deliveries on contracts in the north central 
section in Louisville & Nashville equipment and 
have advised consumers in the territory of lim- 
ited amounts of free coal for sale. First effects 
of lifting of the embargo in eastern Kentucky ap- 
peared to be fewer cars supplied. 

Western Kentucky operators see practically no 
improvement in the situation as to cars. A some- 
what larger volume of coal may be moving but 
car supplies are still very short of requirements 
and prices are tending higher. None of the retail 
stocks at Louisville are satisfactory, and in spite 
of vigorous efforts during the embargo period there 
was no success in accumulating surplus stocks. 

Eastern Kentucky prices are increasing, block, 
f.o.b. ‘the mines, being quoted up as high as 
$5.10; mine-run ranges up to $4.75 or slightliy 
over, and nut and slack prices are quoted around 
$4.50. 

- Western Kentucky quotes lump at $3; mine-run 
at $2.75@3; nut and slack, $1.75@2. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Market continues strong, with trend of prices 
upward. Inadequate car supply most disturbing 
factor and complaints of fuel shortage more gen- 
eral than a week ago. 

Inability of the mines to secure sufficient equip- 
ment to move the coal which they have contracted 


COAL AGE 


to furnish is still the chief cause of concern on 
the part of operators. Until the supply of cars 
is materially increased there can be no easing off 
either in the demand or prices. Steam coal is 
now quoted at $3.50@4, mines, with occasional 
bookings as high as $4.50 per ton. 


Reports from points throughout Southern terri- 
tory record the suspension of street railway lines, 
lighting, power and industrial plants, due to ir- 
regular and inadequate receipts of fuel. The 
demand for coal is such that numerous small 
mines are being opened and the output trans- 
ported to markets by wagon. Domestic grades are 
now in good demand and quotations are from $4 
to $5 per ton, mines. Mines are practically sold 
up for the balance of the year. 

The railroads are taking a larger quota of com- 
pany coal than recently. When cars are placed 
at the mines which hold contracts for supplying 
that particular road with coal, they are stipu- 
lating the number which must be loaded for 
them, which in many instances is 75 per cent. of 
the number placed. 


VOCE 


Coke 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Further restriction in production through car 
shortage. Consumers generally indisposed to buy 
spot coke, but market higher nevertheless. 


Coke production has been restricted by ear 
shortage even more than formerly, and it is be- 
lieved that many blast furnaces have had to bank 
for short periods or slow down their operations. 
If such is the case they are showing considerable 
fortitude in staying out of the spot coke market. 
Enough demand has developed, however, to stiffen 
prices, which are now nearly as high as at the 
top point a few weeks ago. Some off-grade fur- 
nace coke has brought $7.25, while standard 


_ brands are obtainable if at all, at not less than 


$7.50. Consumers still fail to show any interest 
in contract furnace coke, considering prices that 
would be asked and the doubt whether suitable 
deliveries would be made in any event. 

Standard grades of foundry coke are bringing 
$9 and up to $10 in some instances. On the 
whole the foundry coke market is a shade easier 
than a week ago. 
terest in contract foundry coke. 

The United States Steel Corporation has an- 
nounced another general advance in wages to be 
made by its subsidiary companies, an average of 
about 10 per cent. It is expected that the advance 
will cover the coke region, but the H. GC. Frick 
Coke Co. will probably not post its new seale until 
just before Dec. 15, when the general advance is 
announced to go into effect. 

We quote the market approximately as follows: 
Spot furnace, $7.25@7.75; contract, nominal, $4; 
spot foundry, $9@10; contract, $5.50@6.50, per 
net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Nov. 18 at 398,299 tons, a decrease of 
23,214 tons, and shipments at 372,859 tons, a 
decrease of 33,114 tons. 


Chicago—Coke experienced a_ slight reaction 
during the past week, but towards the elose it 
became very strong. Domestic sizes are unavyail- 
able, while foundry coke is being quoted at $8.50, 
the highest price in the history of the trade. No 
contracts for future delivery are being made, 
shippers preferring to take their chances in the 
open market and dispose of any surplus at the 
high spot prices prevailing. 

Nominal prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, 
are approximately as follows: 


Connellsville. en ae 
Wise County eae cr). sek. 
By-Product Poumdtyee -.-.-....-. 
By-Product Domestics...+:.......,. 
Gas House... eee ees 


$9. 00@ 10.50 
9.00@10.50 
9.50@11.00 
8.50@ 10.00 
6.75@ 8.00 


St. Louis—Local byproduct demand is heavy 
for far Western and coast shipment, with little 
prospect of a car supply to permit shipment. The 
same applies to Northern shipment for domestic. 
Local demand continues to tax the output. Prices 
for St. Louis proper on domestic byproduct sizes 
are $5.75 delivered, and for gas house, $5. 
Searcity of smokeless and anthracite has almost 
doubled the local domestic demand. Alabama 
coke is moving through here to points beyond on 
favorable rates, but no tonnage has been placed 
here as yet. 


Birmingham, Ala.—Demand for coke in the 
local market continues strong, free tonnage of 
furnace and foundry coke both being extremely 
searce. Representatives from Monterey, Mexico, 
were in the market recently trying to contract for 
a large tonnage to be used for smelting purposes, 
delivery to start at once, at the rate of about 
1,000 tons per month, but producers were unable 
to handle the business. Furnace coke is partic- 
ularly scarce, and one of the larger companies 
with furnace operations reports that it will likely 
have to divert some of its foundry coke to furnace 
use. Foundry grades are now quoted at $5.50 to 
$6 per ton, ovens. The movement of coke to 
Western territory has been facilitated recently by 
a more liberal supply of foreign equipment. 


‘There is only occasional in- 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Further advances due to extraordinary demand. 
Northwestern buying increased. Prices of all In- 
diana and Illinois grades 25 to 50c. higher. An- 
thracite very tight. Smokeless offerings increased. 


The western situation is becoming tighter daily 
with prices steadily advancing on all grades, and 
the top does uot seem to be anywhere in sight. 
Colder weather has increased the demand for 
imnediate delivery. The quantity of coal being 
shipped has shown no appreciable increase and, 
if anything, tonnage is more difficult to obtain. 
The Louisville & Nashville lifted the embargo 
on movement of its cars north of the Ohio River, 
which resulted in the forwarding of considerable 
of this tonnage to Northern points at easier 
prices. : 

The car situation is no better, and all the mines 
are very short of men. Many new operations 
starting up are taking employees from shafts which 
have been producing steadily, and consequently 
the larger mines find their tonnage decreased. Big 
producers have contract business, while the smaller 
mines just opening up are getting the benefit of 
the prevailing high prices, having all their ton- 
nage free, and besides, their quota of cars makes 
the car supply just that much worse at the older 
operations. 

The Illinois State Public Utilities Commission 
is tabulating census figures furnished by the rail- 
roads of the state covering the car supply, which 
the Commission hopes will be the means of alle- 
viating the shortage in a measure at least. Chi- 
exgo coal shippers are very much disturbed over 
the attempt of the railroads to improve condi- 
tions by increasing demurrage, reconsigning and 
per diem charges, New tariffs have not yet been 
filed by the Interstate Commerce Commission as 
suggested by the carriers on account of protests 
made by the coal men. 

Railroads and public utility concerns have been 
heavy buyers of tonnage on the open market re- 
cently. This coal is for storage purposes, and it 
is thought that buying is induced by fear of a 
railroad strike the first of the new year. The 
Board of Education in Chicago has permitted fuel 
ecntractors to substitute mine-run for lump-coal 
deliveries as specified, on account of inability of 
the contractors to supply lump tonnage. 


CHICAGO 
Western coals in stronger demand at higher 


prices. Eastern grades easier with increased of- 
ferings. Anthracite ordering brisk with supply 
Short. Steam quotations as high as domestic 
prices. 


Franklin and Williamson County domestic sizes 
ave realizing $3.50 to $4.50. The mines are sold 
up from three to six weeks ahead and the demand 
from the Northwest and country districts is un- 
parallel A considerable tonnage has been sold 
at Eastern points and other sections heretofore 
supplied by Eastern coals, at high prices. Screen- 
ings and mine-run are selling readily at $3.75 
to $4. Saline County operators are sold out for 
many weeks to come, but there has been a decline 
of about 10 per cent in car supply. 

All of the mines in southern Illinois are very 
short of men. The demand from the North, West 
and South seems to be increasing daily. Inquir- 
ies are being made by many large consumers for 
coal for stocking purposes between now and the 
first of the year due to the attitude of the rail- 
read fight over the Adamson 8-hr, law, and should 
the demand become more pronounced much higher 
prices are inevitable. 

Considerable buying of central Tlinois coal by 
railroads, public utility corporations, ete., has oc- 
curred this week at high prices, due to the possi- 
bility of a railroad strike the first of the year. 
Prices on all grades are thus kept at a very 
high range, lump selling at from $3.50 to $3.75 
with screenings and mine-run averaging $3.50. No 
free coal is on the market from Fulton and 
Peoria Counties, the prices remaining practically 
unchanged. 

Indiana coals have been somewhat easier this 
week because of a larger supply of Eastern 
grades in that territory as well as in Chicago, 
and less buying from Michigan points. However, 
there is very little reserve stock and this has 
kept steam sizes very strong at from $3.25 to 
$3.75 at the mines, with domestic sizes averaging 
well around $3.75. All the Indiana railroads are 
short of coal, and seem to have difficulty in get- 
ting enough of it to keep their trains running. 

Spot sales of smokeless lump and egg have been 
reported as high as $6.50, with $5 for mine-run, 
but the market is less buoyant, due to increased 
receipts. The larger amount of free smokeless 
tonnage now in the Western market is due to an 
easier demand eastward and expected relief in the 
Lake situation. Offerings of Pennsylvania smoke- 
less were somewhat more plentiful. 

Ifocking is easier due to increased shipments 
to its territory, prices being from 25c. to 50c. 
under quotations of ten days ago. Splint acted 
syinpathetically in the same way, prices on lump 
running around $350 to $4. Kentucky shipments, 
while in perceptibly larger numbers during the 
week are still comparatively light, and prices 
show no change. : } 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- 
lows, per net ton f.o.b cars at mines: 


AS 


December 2, 1916 
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en prulton, & Clinton & Green & Pines, FRANKLIN COUNTY, ILL., PRODUCTION 
eorla os. ullivan os. nox Os. Jarterville 
Domestic lump........... $3. 50@3.75 $3.50@4.00 = $3.50@4.00 $3.50@4.00 = $3.75@ 4.00 The estimated output of Franklin County, Illi- 
= , * nois, mines for 1916 is 10,500,000 tons; this is 
— lump......-.---+-. 3 5003.75 3 2363-30 4 2084. Me 4 eas a 3. 75@4.00 one-sixth of the production of the state, which 
ee 3°25@3.50 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.75  3.50@3.75 Bae is estimated to be 62,000,000 tons for the year 
DEMME So cicck es)... 3,00@3.50 2.75@3.25 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 ........... 1916. The production for the first 10 months of 
Soreenings...............  3.25@3.50  2.75@3.25  3.25@3.50 3.50@3.75 ........... the year, by months, was as follows : 
Wlmson. Saline & Poca. & Time 
& Franklin. Harris- W. Va. Penna. Eastern Worked, 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky Month Production Increase? % 
Lump $3.50@4.00 $3.50@4.00 $4.75@6.00 $4.75@5.50  $4.00@5.00 
ec: 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 4.75@6.00 4. 75@5.50 4. 00@5.00 = January....... Pat sais esot che Ff 
Nut 3 30@ 4. By 3.50@ 4.00 4.25@4.50 4.50@5.00 Bo7atas OO UE ae. ye oa '745'962 -229'869 621 
ne al Ot ReaeRRRRIR atest "lg emai kt a UETII ai 369,480 5349 30 
ae ADL tok Cane A RL eh oa lh RRR car May.......... 537,407 177,896 363 
ne Sitc# Te eae Ge RUE MLNS Ge RR aa June.......... 606,474 44,901 46 
No. SIG ey COMM A ee ee Bey UHL iy? ‘lait: PERI S! SUS 22 «<4. 5 Mh GR8,596 16,501 49% 
Mine-run 3.504 00 3.50@3.75  4.25@5.00 4.254.503. 50@4.00 RO ey: HVE: up 
Screenings....... 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 5 SS ET a. sch eee oe October....... 1,106°325 117062 74 
Tiothirie erin $3. 15@4. 25: Solbustrgibitrane ELON Ge eee = RS ee Oe ei a eke te ties ae eee ae eS ae 
Total....... 7,948,488 1,425,603 


ST. LOUIS 


Prices advancing on all grades but market is 
erratic. Outside buyers pay fancy prices. Car 
supply easier on some lines, but worse on others. 
Coal shortage felt here. 


The present week was the reverse of the steady, 
thoughtful order of last week in the local market. 
The over selling of the past two weeks left but 
very little tonnage for the present week, and there 
is no limit to the recklessness displayed in some 
instances. Buyers were here from points in In- 
diana, Michigan, Ohio, as well as Chicago, the 
North, Omaha and Kansas City, and anything 
that would go to those points brought top prices. 

The result is that there is an erratic market 
here and anything is liable to happen. The local 
demand calls for no high-grade excepting that 
coming in on contracts, and Williamson and 
Franklin County is catering to outside markets. 
There is a briskness about the trade at the present 
time that indicates an advance upon the slightest 
pretext. The top price of this coal is $4.75 for 
lump and egg. Screenings bring $3.50, the same 
as mine-run, and are eagerly sought by outside 
buyers. 

The Mt. Olive and Staunton operators are tak- 
ing care of the domestic trade not under contract 
at under $2, while most of their free tonnage 
is moving out of the city at $3 for screenings. 
The minimum for mine-run is $3.25, and from 
$3.50 to $4 for domestic sizes. 

In the outside market Standard 6-in. is bring- 
ing as much as Mt. Olive. Two-inch is bringing 
a minimum of $3.25, which is the price of Stand- 
ard mine-run, while screenings seem to be hov- 
ering around $3. In many instances the steam 
trade in the city are paying these prices. 

There has been a few cars of anthracite and 
smokeless received this week. Some byproduct 
domestic coke from Alabama has moved to this 
market in place of anthracite. 

There is considerable discontent expressed by 
the retailers and the steam trade over the arbi- 
trary manner in which the Standard operators 
are ignoring local consumers and eatering to 
warkcts that have never before bought Illinois 
coal. Some of these operators have retail yards 
in St. Louis, which have been without coal for 
several days because the outside market brought 
more money for coal. On the streets of St. Louis 
on Nov. 25 women were parading with placards 
demanding that the Mayor take some action to 
supply the public with coal the same as the Mayor 
at Terre Haute did. 

The prevailing market for outside shipment is 
per short ton, f.o.b. mines: 


Williamson 
and Frank- Mt. Staun- 

lin Co. Olive ton Standard 
6-in. lump... $4.25@4.75 $4.00 $3.25 $3.25@3.50 
Seti epee 4294.75 54500 2. ee ks os 
2x3-in. nut.. 4.25@4.75 4.00 ..... 3.25@3.50 
No. 2 nut... 4.00 MOO Ae 3.25@3.50 
No. 3 nut... 4.00 Se SO are 3.25@3.50 
Wor tis. 3,73 SSO he 3.00 
Nor S nut?. 3.50 SPP EY Se ce 3.00 
2-in. screen.. 3.50 Br 50me5229") 3200 
eA Dey Cars atlas: ols Cee eS ey omelr SICTE MST 
Sine TMP hss ole SP 50S OO WRI. tenis 
Steam eee. bese. SPAT Ne Cool Mele yan) 
Mine-run.... 3.50 nore 3.25 3.25@3.50 

Washed © 

INO: a. AD Ad 0 a 00M asc 3.50@3.75 
NOM 2". 4,254.75) 3375 4.6 3.50@3.75 
No. 3.. 4.00 Sy bs 3.50 
No. 4.. 4.00 EY eer 3.50 
No. 5.. 3.50 3725 3.25@3.50 


KANSAS CITY 


Situation somewhat easier, though prices con- 
tinue very stiff. 


As a result of the settling of the Oklahoma 
strike and the increased shipment into Kansas 
City of Arkansas coal the steam coal market is 
getting easier and the dealers are catching, up on 
their storage. The price, however, continues to go 
up. The local dealers are buying on the open 
market and are now taking all the coal they can 
get. Some of them are filling their yards with a 
cheap north Missouri coal so as not to be caught 
without any supply in case of bad weather. 


Most of the steam coal from the Bevier field 
has been selling in the St. Joseph and Omaha 
markets, very little coming into Kansas City. 
Screenings are scarce and are selling at $2.25 at 
the mine. A small amount of this grade comes to 
Kansas City from Bevier. 

Some mine-run steam coal from the Rich Hill, 


Missouri, mines has been coming to the city; it 
sells at $3.75 and the freight is $2.30. Many 


small mines have been opened since the price has 
been increased and some coal is coming from 
these mines. 

A very small amount of steam coal 
prices is coming from the Illinois field. 


at high 


General Statistics 
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1 As compared with the same month last year. 
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: Foreign Markets 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 


{6—The market continues to be very flat 


and for spot coal, prices have eased off still fur- 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 


Distribution of shipments for 
year were as follows: 





October of this 


ther. For later loading, limitation prices are 
maintained. 

estvVelshrateginen else saves + claims ie we Nominal 
Best SCCONGE Sco ccsiate ce oumtels eickoree ate Nominal 
BECOMES Ee error cme at ie mii! Mer remy a $7.20@ 7.80 
Best dry7 coals: vet hrret fectelo. cee. 6.72@ 6.96 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 7.20@ 7.44 
BOcOncu ance Tet ee cohen vente te 6.96@ 7.20 
Best Cardit: smalla. 30 sah d es dee 4.80@ 5.04 
Gauroramallans Satine oh eeaey tel nee, coh 4.44@ 4.56 


Shipped Tipple Total 
PRocahontaaec.. ii..ciee 1,412,621 11,207 1,423,828 
Pup) Rigerry.c. cones 318,618 2,055 320,673 
chiys CKGne any ie aber 201, 37.01) 0 DAA 275,320 
Fen OVE Gene te tei 89,740 6,993 96,733 
DOA ease et eee; OGG, 599, 20,199 25116554 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY. 





The prices for Cardiff coals 
Penarth or Barry, 








The following is a comparative statement of the Gnubraltar....... $13.20 
coal and coke traffic from the New River, Kana- Marseilles...... 14.04 
wha and Kentucky districts in October and for Genoa......... 14.28 
the 4 months ending October for years 1915 and Naples...... 13.80 
1916, in short tons: Alexandria... 15.00 

—October— . 

Destination 1916 % 1915 % 1916 

Tidewater seid carcoies « 391,704 18 382,865 18 1,706,723 

Hast coe: Wee eaereereye 239,181 11 230,150 10 819,835 

Wiestaan ss hasan trees 1,379,644 62 1,368,550 63 5,582,922 

FE OtaLs cap bast tatters ests 2,010,529 1,981,565 8,109,480 
From Connections 

Bituminous. . PM ces to | 9 193,691 9 871,230 

Anthra. (local) .. 473 316 1,694 

Anthracite. . 1,108 1,418 6,021 

Total? oe ce ban ee 2,224,661 100 2,176,990 100 8,988,258 
Company fue! 182,653 173,117 674,891 

LOU ES: osc Wee cache 2,407,314 2,350,107 9,663,149 

oke.. 55,121 33,983 117,556 


COAL MOVEMENT 


Fuel shipments over 13 leading Eastern carriers 
for August and 8 months of 1915-16 were as fol- 


VIRGINIAN RAILWAY 


Shipments over this road for September of this 
year amounted to 519,345 tons, as compared with 


volume of chartering is 
tonnage being still very scarce. 
feature is the firmness for Gibraltar. 


are f.o.b. Cardiff, 
while those fer Monmouthshire 
deseriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, 
of wharfage. 


Freights—The 


exclusive 


small, 


The outstanding 





Port Said... $14.40 
Las Palmas. 8.40 
St. Vincent..... 9.00 
River Plate. 9.60 
Four Months— -- 
% 1915 oy 
19 1,797,371 21 
9 784,528 9 
62 5,340,510 62 
7,922,409 
10 707,086 8 
921 
5,893 
100 8,636,309 100 
652,741 
9,289,050 
111,319 











lows, in short tons: 393,055 tons September last year. 
Classes and Railroads ——— August ————. 8 Months -_ 

Anthracite: 1915 1916 15 1916 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 114,456 81,436 791,298 940,220 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. . net. 5,635 7,507 102,965 109,312 
Buffalo & ets! ac aanadee LR RR rth res 379 277 3,974 4,282 
leteea aioe & Ohio. . ae ee ee ee 1,807 1,741 9,544 9,733 
OVIER Ho Ai ERS otha). < *: 802, 059 773,059 5,914,445 6,318,174 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain.ju. 95...) . 35 2 465 
Pennsylvaniaveneit.. ok coe 743,257 1,001,198 6,811,293 7,767,748 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northe SIN... ae 221 1,165 7,277 8,484 
Virginian.. tes ls na: 84 343 1,088 2,589 
Western ‘Maryland. . 26,471 28,702 215,116 225,301 
BT es 6 code ic oc ROE oe 1,694, 369 1,895,463 13,857,249 15,386,308 

Bituminous: 
IBAiimOre rca Grane cece > sos: 0 2.4 tetatapere 3,153,116 3,181,407 20,977,130 23,789,978 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh. RS 5 ok 648,087 867,027 4,700,167 6,195,496 
Buffalo & Susquehanna. . , 6 oY lees 93,813 140,483 633,461 1,002,274 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... . eras Magia eS oA 236, 625 2,326, 348 14,409,337 18,234,032 
jornts Cee et ee ee be 545,868 723,916 4,067,966 5,709,212 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain..... 82,353 120,491 617,156 757,980 
New York Central peasala:s and east).... 529,251 628, 167 3,923,294 5,185,046 
NorkGlic Ga tWestermy octesG .) 60. ois wayadee ops 2,762,018 2,781,001 16,643,548 20,677,785 
1G vebat said horns on by yolcl eee ee eer 3,847,575 4,292,627 275 703,075 32,576,476 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern....... 183,428 270,382 1.439.839 2,018,442 
Virginian. PM hci oo! 3tt ee oe 392,694 462,330 2,541,364 3,511,686 
Western Maryland. Ree ahi 5. » :0 > SMO 820,115 864,638 5,542,097 5,555,741 
TatoDemrennnrrE ne her. cc... ss Katha Bestares $5,294,943 16,658,826 103,198,434 125,214, 148 
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St. Louis Rocky 
Mountain @ 
Pacific 


The ninth annual report of this company for 
the year ended June 30, 1916. submitted under 
date of Sept. 15, reads in part as follows: 

Since the last annual report, a further ex- 
change has been made of the securities of The 
Atchison Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. Co. which were 
received for the railway property, for your bonds 
to the extent of $576,000, so that the outstand- 
ing bond issue as of July 1, 1916 is $5,162,000, 
and there still remained in the hands of the 
Trustee $764,000 4% Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe bonds. Further exchange will be made as op- 
portunity offers. 

The amount of $42,093 52, representing 3c. per 
ton on all coal mined during the year, was paid 
to the Trustee and $48,000 first mortgage bonds 
were purchased for the sinking fund. The Board 
of Directors during the fiscal year declared divi- 
dends of 5% on the $1,000,000 preferred and 2% 
on the $10,000,000 common stock. 

The coal production for the fiscal year, the 
number of days each mine operated and the aver- 


age daily tonnage for each mine was as fol- 
lows: 
Tons Days Average 

Mine Produced Operated Produc. 
Gardiner, it. 2 css" 197,670 273 724 
Koehler) ...cese 15 15;183 288 1,788 
Brilliantsepaesme 210,556 260 800 
Sugarite; persis. 172,234 271 635 
Van Houten...... 499,830 277 1,804 

Totalsscsue re leo 4to 5,751 


The coke production was as follows: 
Koehler, 210 Ovens; 350 days operated; pro- 


duced: tons... Pe eat arsed 93,866 
Gardiner, 200 Ovens; 365 days operated; pro- 

Guced;tOnS. 2, skrewsno ek Cena ane eieiey se 93,098 

etait tres bh oc ea teens case va Eee ae esta 186,964 


Your company has continued to give close at- 
tention to the safety of its employees, and to the 
health and comfort of the employees and their 
families. 3 

Outside of minor safety measures, all .miners 
have been provided with portable electric lamps, 
which are giving excellent satisfaction. Lamp 
houses for the cleaning, repairing and charging 
of these lamps have been erected at each mine. 
Smoking and carrying of open lights is prohibited 
inside of all mines, which measure should add 
greatly to the safety of the properties. ‘ 

While everything is being done to prevent acci- 
dents, we find that even with the greatest of care 
it seems impossible to entirely prevent them. 
Settlements were made with all injured employees, 
and the company has no damage suits or un- 
settled claims. The hospital at Gardiner has been 
enlarged and is now sufficient to take care of 
all demands. Two visiting nurses were added to 
the medical staff whose duty it is to look after 
the health of the people living in the coal mining 
towns. 

A superintendent has been appointed with gen- 
eral supervision over education, sanitation and 
general welfare. 

The mines and mining plants are all in good 
condition, and sufficient coal has been developed 
for continuous future operations. The new steel 
tipple at Koehler is in operation; additions to 
the Sugarite tipple have practically been com- 
pleted. 

At Koehler extensive repairs have been made 
at the coal-washing plant, and all ovens have 
been rebuilt so as to allow mechanical opera- 
tion, which will shortly be installed. 

At Gardiner thirty new ovens are in course of 
construction, and changes for mechanical oper- 
ations at that point are also being planned. 

When these changes and additions are com- 
pleted the company will have 440 coke ovens, 
with an annual capacity of 250,000 tons of coke. 

The demand for coal has not been good, while 
the coke demand has been in excess of the sup- 
ply. The former was caused by excessive com- 
petition during a mild winter, while the latter 
was stimulated by the great demand for metals, 
especially copper. The definite pacification of 
Mexico would undoubtedly greatly help our mar- 
ket in that country. 

The sum of $104,184 83 was taken out of earn- 
ings to pay for improvements and betterments, 
including the lamp installation and hospital ex- 
tension hereinbefore mentioned. 
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INCOME ACCOUNT 








1915-16 1914-15 

Coal minéd (tons)se aie >. « 1,595,473 1,644,222 
Coke produced (tons)........ 186,964 78,381 
Coal and coke sales.......... $2,486,271 $2,465,215 
Cost, expenses, taxes, etc..... 1,928,966 1,815,208 

Net earnings.............. $557,305 $650,007 
Other incomes. seaeeeee ce - 177,365 207,752 

Total net income.......... $734,670 $857,759 
Interest charges, ete......... $283,201 $414,004 
Depreciation reserve, etc..... 118,342 111,564 
Preferred dividends (5%)... .. 50,000 50,000 
Common dividends (2%)..... 200,000 (1) 100,000 

Surplus: 9.5... eee $83,127 $182,191 

BALANCE SHEET JUNE 30 
Assets 1916 1915 


Prop., good-w., ete........ $16,696,132 $16,596,001 


Investment in 
A. IT & SiPeRyaist MoM. 








48,\0G.2:;, 05s «= 868,520 1,537,200 

Subsidiary co’s.......... 290,341 90,341 
Cashi:'i. fee. - 336,860 273,857 
Accounts receiv’le......... 232,815 203,071 
Materials, ete., on hand... 71,483 47,255 
Sundry accounts.......... 15,208 19,603 
Spec dep red bds........ 407 10,240 

Total: aeeee ee > $18,511,765 $18,977,568 

Liabilities 1916 1915 
St. L. R. M. & P. Co.: 

Common stock.......... $10,000,000 $10,000,000 

Preferred stock.......... 1,000,000 1,000,000 

First Mi bondsyeea... « - 5,162,000 5,786,000 
Accounts and wages pay- 

ablev.; SOUS eee... 141,833 141,706 
Accrued int. ;etesenee on. 131,850 144,725 
Pref. stock divsenaaepiieer.- - 12,644 12;552 
Sundry accounts........... 26,510 INES (bo, 
Reserved for depr.......... 740,192 634,468 
Surplus3)). no eee 1,296,736 1,230,382 

Total’\,.22 = see. $18,511,765 $18,977,568 


es 
Pacific Coast Co. 


The nineteenth annual report of this company 
for the year ending June 30, 1916, issued under 
date Oct. 2, says, in part: 

Results—Gross earnings increased $928,064 and 
net earnings $298,046. The net earnings of the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co., including charter 
earnings of the Pacific Coast Co., increased $226,- 
344. The net earnings of the Pacific Coast Coal 
Co., including lumber sales, increased $70,030. 
The net earnings of the Pacific Coast R.R., for- 
merly Columbia & Puget Sound R.R., increased 
$19,445. Payments by the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. for the use of tracks of the Pacific 
Coast R.R. amounted to $50,418. This item, how- 
ever, for accounting reasons, appears under the 
heading of rentals. 

The net earnings of the Pacific Coast Ry. de- 
creased $14,384. Rentals, dividends, grain ware- 
houses and Port San Luis Wharf earnings de- 
creased $2,608. Coal busines was somewhat better 
during the year and, with the increasing price of 
fuel oil, it is believed the demand for coal will 
increase. 

Normal conditions and operation of mines to 
capacity can hardly be expected until the return 
of steamship tonnage, now more profitably engaged 
elsewhere, to the Pacific. 

Note—For previous annual report of this com- 
pany see Vol. 9, p. 522. 


Continental CoalCo. 


The following interesting data concerning this 
company has been abstracted from a statement 
issued by a committee of the first mortgage bond- 
holders, under date of Oct, 24, 1916: 

Foreclosure Sale—Under decree of U. S. District 
Court for the Southern District of Ohio, the prop- 
erty is advertised to be sold under foreclosure. 
Unless the railroads, as guarantors, pay the prin- 
cipal and interest on the bonds before the sale, or 
unless some satisfactory purchaser appears, it 
will be necessary for the bondholders to bid in 
the property in order to prevent its loss. The 
upset price is $500,000 and the proceeds, are to be 
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Financial Department 


applied to payment of (1) costs of sale, (2) ex- 
penses and compensation of receiver and the prin- 
cipal and interest of receiver’s certificates (now 
amounting to $425,000), (3) expenses of fore- 
closure case, (4) any balance to the bondholders. 

Railroad Guaranties—Your committee brought 
actions in the Supreme Court of New York County 
against the Toledo & Ohio Central. Railway Co. 
and the Hocking Valley Railway Co. upon the 
guaranties. The cases against the Toledo & Ohio 
Central finally resulted in a judgment in our favor 
for the full principal amount of all bonds depos- 
ited up to midday of Oct. 19, 1916 (1,425 in 
number out of the total outstanding 1,569), with 
interest from the date of first default and costs, 
or an aggregate judgment of $1,547,982.33. In- 
terest will accrue on this judgment at the rate of 
6 per cent. from its date. All bonds deposited 
too late to be included in the judgment will 
either be covered by its payment, if and when 
paid, or covered by supplemental suits. 

Mortgaged Property—The foreclosure sale will 
cover all the properties of the company, which 
include about 450 acres of coal lands owned in 
fee and about 15,000 acres held under mining 
leases, all situated in the Hocking Valley field, in 
the Counties of Athens, Perry and Hocking, Ohio. 
In addition there are about $639,000 of prepaid 
or advanced royalties, about $100,000 of repairs, 
additions and improvements, made out of the pro- 
ceeds of receiver’s certificates, any cash balance 
remaining from the said receiver’s certificates 
(being at this date approximately $100,000) and 
the receiver’s share of the profits of operations 
under the contract with the Continental Mining 
Co., probably amounting to about $40,000. The 
aforesaid coal properties are estimated to contain 
about 76,000,000 tons of 11%4-in. coal. 

From about July 1, 1905, until about Mar, 4, 
1916, all the above-mentioned coal properties were 
under lease to the Sunday Creek Coal Co., and the 
rental therefor included interest and sinking fund 
payments on the bonds and the royalties payable 
to the several lessors. At the time of such lease, 
the stock of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. was 
owned by the Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Co. 
and the Hocking Valley Railway Co., the railroad 
corporations which severally had executed their 
guaranties on the bonds of the Continental Coal 
Co. In 1914 these railroad companies were re- 
quired to dispose of such stock under the decree 
entered in the Government suit against them 
under the Sherman anti-trust law. Subsequent 
to the sale of such stock by the railroad com- 
panies, the Sunday Creek Coal Co. defaulted in 
its obligations under its lease from the Conti- 
nental Coal Co., as did also the railroad com- 
panies in their obligations under their guaranties, 
resulting in the defaults of the bonds of the 
Continental Coal Co. 

In August, 1915, the mines of the Continental 
Coal Co. ceased operating. These mines were 
subject to minimum royalty payments aggregating 
about $200,000 a year. The result of the cessa- 
tion of operation was not only to allow the prop- 
erty rapidly to depreciate, but also caused serious 
danger of forfeiture of all the leased property. 
The most important leases owned are (1) that. 
from the Sugar Creek Co. containing an estimated 
amount of coal of about 37,000,000 tons, and (2) 
that from the Republic Coal Co. containing an 
estimated 23,000,000 tons. The Continental Coal 
Co. had no selling force and it was imperative 
that the mines at once be put into operation. 
There was required also for immediate use $425,- 
000, namely, $150,000 to pay past-due royalties 
in default, $75,000 for cleaning up the mines, 
about $150,000 for necessary repairs, and the bal- 
ance to cover a loss in operation and payment of 
royalties until the mines could be gotten into 
operating condition. The committee on May 2, 
1916, with the approval of the court, entered into 
a tentative agreement with George M. Jones, 
providing for the issue of $425,000 6 per cent. 
receiver’s certificates to be sold at a price of not 
less than 98% per cent., and the execution of an 
operating contract by the receiver with the George 
M. Jones Coal Co. (of which Mr. Jones owns all, 
or substantially all, the stock) for a period of 
five years, whereby the George M. Jones Co. would 
agree to purchase from the receiver all the coals 
produced at the mines, less a commission and 
selling charge of 10 per cent: of the selling price, 
the minimum commission to be 10c. per ton. As 
a result the properties were put into immediate 
operation, producing these earnings: 


3 Mos.  Sept.’16 
Sales of coal ($387,103), miscel- 
laneous) ($6,005); 222.55 4 $393,108 $167,152 
Expenses pay-rolls ($293,180), 
supplies ($19,235), royalties 
($26,212), general overhead 
($.1:6;362) x. pie oe ee aso be 145,432 
Net profitty sae. co hire tee $38,120 $21,720 
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Endowing the Spirit of Christmas 

= WO YEARS AGO, the inhabitants of a company will collect this for us and turn it over 

= certain little mining town were so poor, each month to our treasurer. A board of our 

2 that Christmas fairly cast its shadow be- members will pass upon the cases requiring our 

2 fore. The company, too, was about as poor as aid. Finally, I am authorized to start this fund 

= the men. ‘The mine had run on half time, and with a donation of $50 from the company. 

= less, till a goodly part of those dependent on its This organization will exist as long as we care to 

a operations were almost on half rations. For give. Now how many will become members?”’ 

= months the calls for help had been all too numer- ; 

= ous. ‘There were “au who even wished that HE RESPONSE was so unanimous that 

= Christmas might somehow be passed over, for practically the whole population of that 

=| there seemed little chance to observe it in the camp became members of the Good Fellowship 

2 usual gladsome way. Club. Christmas that year was more than any 

z one had dared hope it could be. The club began op- 

= But there was a man at that mine. Coming up erations immediately after its organization. Its 

= from the ranks until he became superintendent, first act was to send a ton of coal to a widow 

= he knew intimately the means and needs of his who took in boarders. No races or creeds were 

2 people. More than that, he knew that the real recognized. No man injured in that mine since 

= Christmas spirit consists of thankfulness and Christmas, 1914, but was promptly helped by 

2 giving. Some three weeks ahead, he called a the Good Fellowship Club, if help was needed. 

= meeting to frame plans for a Christmas celebra- Men in any kind of trouble have been given 

= tion. ‘The women, too, were invited to this consideration and materially aided if possible. 

= meeting, for this man knew that a miner’s wife : 

2| is in most cases his full partner. The whole As times grew better, the club members gave 

z camp turned out, largely in wonder to see what more liberally, and its activities extended even 
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the superintendent was trying to do. 


IRST OF ALL, he told them that they were 

going to have the usual Christmas tree for 
the children. He said the company was going 
to see that there was a package of candy and 
fruit for every child in camp, and he thought 
there was enough of the previous Christmas 
stock in the company’s store to give every girl 
a doll of some kind. The boys might have to 
do without an extra gift, but for most of them 
that would simply be another way to act the man. 


Then he sprang his real plan to perpetuate the 
spirit of Christmas in that camp. He said: 


“But the poor and helpless in this camp must 
be remembered, not only just at Christmas, but 
as long as they are with us and as often as the 
need arises. To do this we will organize a Good 
Fellowship Club. We shall”all be charter mem- 
bers. We will each give some amount 
every month, according to our means, to be 
used to help the needy. Any amount from ten 
cents per month and up can be pledged. The 








beyond the confines of the camp. In 1915 a 
similar club was formed in a neighboring camp. 
The original club has collected and paid out 
several thousand dollars, every dollar of which 
conveyed the spirit of Christmas to those in 
need. Thanks to it and better times, the 1916 
Christmas will be a record breaker. In fact 
Christmas in that community has been endowed 
and is a perpetual thing. The spirit of Christmas 
is in evidence all the year ’round. 


* * * 


HE STERNNESS and grimness of mining 

work and mining duties cannot smother the 
spirit of thankfulness and giving that is the es- 
sence of Christmas. Certainly our superintend- 
ent friend who endowed Christmas in his town 
has set an example for other mining communities. 
The ‘same spirit that made luminous the life of 
Tiny Tim is working eloquently in the operations 
of his Good Fellowship Club. 


* * * 


Can we do better than to endow the Spirit of 
Christmas? 
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Safety Stanclardization 
By SAMUEL DEAN 


We are all familiar with the advantages gained by 
standard methods of production in different industries, 
by the use of standard equipment, and by standard meth- 
ods of accounting. Standardization and efficiency go 
hand in hand. Up to the present, however, little effort 


has been made to standard- 
ize safety methods under- 
ground. At mines where 
timbering at the working 
faces has been systematized 
in such a manner that seri- 
ous accidents from falls of 
roof have been greatly re- 
duced, the managements are 
continually brought face to 
face with the difficulty of 
quickly teaching the new- 
comer how to protect him- 
self. Methods of timbering 
vary greatly, even at mines 
where roof conditions are 
similar. When the cam- 
paign for safety standardi- 
zation in mines starts, as it 
doubtless will, the method 
of supporting the roof un- 
der the different conditions 
met with will probably be 
dealt with first. This work 
should not be left in the 
hands of lawyers, politi- 
cians, or others not ac- 
quainted with mining; it 
should be handled by capa- 
ble mining men, and the 
movement should be na- 
tion-wide. A miner who has 
been working under draw- 
slate in Pennsylvania should 
find, when he goes West 
and works under draw-slate 
in Colorado, that the meth- 
od he was taught in the 
East is similar to the one 
in use out West. If such 
a condition could be brought 
about quickly the accident 
rate would be further low- 
ered, the question of merit- 
ing or demeriting different 
mines would be simplified, 
and the accident insurance 
rates would be reduced ma- 
terially. There is scope for 
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Why “Booze” and I Disagreed 


By Sm C. REYNOLDs * 


Because: 


I have learned, though closely associated 
and on intimate terms with booze for 
years, I was always ‘‘double crossed”’ in 
the end. I can now see plainly that I always 
got the “‘worst of the deal.” 


In playing the game of sociability with 
drink, it. 1s cleat to me now that stay 
though I might, as thousands of my fellows 
have done, to the end of the game, I couldn’t 
possibly win. ‘“The cards were marked, 
the dice were loaded, and nothing was so 
sure as that I would go broke in the end.” 


Booze and I Disagreed, Because: 


aa suddenly realized that drink, too, was 


robbing those I love best on earth of what 
is rightly theirs—shoes, clothes, and a re- 
spectable standard of living—and robbing 
them of that sense of security in my ability 
to protect and provide for them. 


Booze and I Disagreed, Because: 


I learned that to be known as a “‘drinker’’ 
was the poorest boost and the best ‘“‘knock”’ 
ever handed out to any man; the rottenest 
recommendation in the world, to any em- 
ployer. 


Booze and I Are Strangers Now, 
Because: 


I have suddenly awakened to the fact that 
to be a drinker is to miss the best that life 
affords for me and mine—health, happi- 
ness, and the respect of my fellowmen— 
while drink means discontent, desolation 
and death. For your own sake, and for 
the sake of those you love, take a ‘‘fall’’ 
out of booze and win. 





* Mine Inspector, Houston, Penn. 
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discussion and much room for improvement in connec- 
tion with the methods now in use for protecting both 
machine-runners and loaders in machine-cut places. The 
monthly income of the machine-runner frequently ex- 
ceeds that of the superintendent (and no one wishes to 
see it reduced), his commands are generally quickly 
obeyed, but he constantly takes risks which the miner 
working with the pick would not be permitted to take. In 


several states, particularly 
in the East and the South, 
the machine-runner is al- 
lowed to work in “vast 
spaces” without a stick of 
timber. When manufactur- 
ers of machines publish 
photographs for advertising 
purposes, they generally 
show such places. Few ef- 
forts have been made to in- 
troduce a simple and “safe” 
method of supporting the 
roof where turret machines 
are used. Methods of tim-. 
bering partings and curves, 
and the clearance between 
the sides of main and sub- 
sidiary haulage roads should 
be standardized with the ob- 
ject of preventing accidents 
in connection with cars and 
haulage appliances; and 
these standards should be 
compulsory, from the Statue 
of Liberty to the Golden 
Gate. This would have the 
effect, also, of drawing the 
other different divergent 
courses of the industry 
nearer parallelism. Stand- 
ard methods of ventilation, 
dust-explosion prevention, 
ete., etc., would follow. A 
deputy state inspector re- - 
cently informed me that in 
his district he considers 
that 95 per cent. of the ac- 
cidents are the result of the 
injured person’s  careless- 
ness, ignorance or neglect. 
Such a condition makes it 
imperative that we also 
standardize the individual. 
I believe that the best way 
to do this is by means of 
the cinema. I have always 
considered that the govern- 
ors of the Bureau of Mines 
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room between the body of the pump — 
-and the pipe in which to place a 


December 9, 1916 


missed a great opportunity in not flooding the mining 
districts with films showing modern safety methods for 
employment in mining. 

Coal Age is eminently qualified to start the campaign. 
At any rate I would like to hear the opinions of other 
mining men. 
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Steadying the Suction Pipe 
By J. F. K. Brown* 


The device illustrated herewith is for use on sinking 
pumps, and though it may be quite contrary to common 
practice, I have found it useful on a number of troublous 
occasions. It is given here for the 
benefit of others having the same 
trouble. In sinking it has always 
been my custom to use a length 
of pipe at the suction which will 
reach just below the bottom of the 
pump, and to attach the hose at 
this point with a union. This has 
been done because there is little 





Water Chest 






union and to take off and put on 
the hose. It is easier doing it just 
below the pump. When this pipe 
was first used it caused trouble by 
frequently breaking off where it en- 
tered the pump, because of being 
knocked against the sides of the 
shaft in raising or lowering. To 
obviate this a piece of wood is now 
inserted as shown in the drawing. 
This has the effect of making this 
piece of pipe solid with the pump 
throughout its entire length. Break- 
age of this pipe is now rendered in- 
frequent as the pipe is thoroughly steadied by the block 
and cannot vibrate. 


“Union 
- Suction Hose 


THE STEADY BLOCK 
IN PLACE 
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Efficiency the Top 
By A. A. McDonaupt 
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Nearly a hundred years ago, upon the Island of St. 
Helena, death closed the career of the world’s greatest 
organizer, the leader and peer of all efficiency experts— 
Napoleon Bonaparte. Having conquered practically the 
whole world, he was unable to conquer himself and fell— 
a victim to his own egotism and greed. 

The story of his fall is of interest for the reason that 
it carries a lesson to the coal industry. In our studies 
of efficiency we are all too prone to view everything from 
the driving end, forgetting the leading. Driving is the 
occupation of the muleteer; leading, that of the master 
mind.. 

One of Napoleon’s greatest stepping stones to glory 
consisted in his ability to imbue the minds of his legions 
with the spirit of “One for all and all for France.” 

Corporations that exist in the abstract cannot hope for 
the greatest degree of efficiency. Men easily salve their 
conscience with the thought that their lack of diligence 


*Sydney, N. S. 
+Monongahela, Penn. 
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is only cheating something vague—somebody they will 
never know. 

Boards of directors and general managers would be 
well advised if they would show themselves at their prop- 
erties more often—frequent visits to their mines, not ac- 
companied with the pomp of an Eastern potentate that 
only breeds enmity and discontent. They should endeavor 
to create as much as possible the man-to-man spirit. 

Another great asset of our dead hero of long ago was 
that he played no favorites. His maxim and that of his 
armies was: “Every man carries a marshal’s baton in his 
knapsack.” 

Organizations that find it necessary to carry on their 
payrolls “knights of the round table,” or somebody’s son, 
drawing big salaries and doing nothing, are in an un- 
healthy condition. If it cannot be helped, and the drones 
must be kept, then charge their cost up to some account 
other than the payroll and get them out of harm’s way. 
Don’t let them hang around; their example will reach 
down to the smallest trapper boy. 

Last, but not least, Napoleon successfully hid the ill in 
his own private life, causing to prevail a reputation for 
absolute integrity and fairmindedness. The guiding 
hands of corporations will do well to serutinize the activi- 
ties of their legal representatives, particularly in their 
dealings with employees, lest their companies’ reputation 
for integrity be jeopardized for doubtful gain. Above all, 
if organized demand secures for the majority a raise in 
wages, do not forget the unorganized minority. Deal 
squarely with them, and they will be the more likely to do 
the same by you. 

Efficiency is the handmaiden of a successful mining 
operation, but she cannot be driven. ‘To lead, mount high 
the white charger of moral and professional purity, and 
ride well in front. 

e 
Putting Out a Coal-Bunker Fire 

Early last spring the soft coal in the bunkers of 
the public school at Charles City, lowa, took fire by 
spontaneous combustion, says C. V. Hull in Power. A 
direct-connected electric fan was placed and connected as 





FAN USED TO DRAW SMOKE OUT OF COAL BUNKERS 


shown in the illustration, to draw out the smoke so that 
the men could shovel the coal over. The construction of 
the bunkers is such that the fan drew air over the 
shovelers and kept the space clear of smoke and also 
prevented it from entering the building. After several 
days of hard, dirty work the fire was reached and the 
smoldering coal taken out. 
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he Tonnage Available--l 


By J. F. K. Brown* 





SYNOPSIS—In most cases the marketable ton- 
nage available from a coal deposit or a given area 
in a certain field may be predetermined with con- 
siderable accuracy. Certain deductions from the 
total quantity apparently present must, however, 
be made. Among these are absence of coal from 
erosion, natural unworkability, losses in extraction 
and losses in operation or preparation. 





Coal mining differs from metal mining, in that the 
total quantity of the mineral to be mined can_ be 
estimated with reasonable certainty before operation 
commences. There are no “possible” or “probable” 
reserves in the generally accepted definition of these 
terms. Furthermore, the mineral being won is extracted 
as a whole, not being a percentage of that taken out, and 
subject to further processes of refinement before a salable 
product is obtained. 

Calculation of the tonnage available, therefore, is the 
product of thickness and area, less allowance for loss 
in extraction, for erosion, etc. It is in the proper esti- 


mation of the necessary allowances that experience and 
knowledge is of extreme value. 

Area, multiplied by thickness, in terms of square feet, 
and feet, produces cubic feet of coal, and the result 
multiplied in turn by the weight of the cubic foot gives 
But coal, like any other mineral, or ore, has a 
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Rolls due to Erosion on Formation 








ROLLS IN THE COAL BED DUE 
TO VARIOUS CAUSES 


varying specific gravity resulting in difference in weight 
and, therefore, if for any reason great accuracy is re- 
quired, the specific gravity of the fuel in that particular 
area will need to be determined. 

In the majority of cases, and especially where large 
areas are in question, it serves a sufficiently accurate 
purpose to calculate the tonnage on a fixed basis. Where 
so much has to be allowed for, in loss and other ways, it 
seems an unnecessary refinement to determine afresh 
specific gravities, when average figures provide a short 
cut to the same result. A simple rule is: Tonnage, 
in tons of 2,240 lb., is the product of the thickness in 
inches &X 125 & 640 X the number of square miles in 
the area. The figure 125 is a constant based on coal 
with a specific gravity of 1.25 and represents the amount 
of coal in tons in one acre 1 in. thick. Six hundred 
and forty is the number of acres to the square mile. 

Tables are also in existence which cover the same 
ground. Where the seam exists in a dipping formation, 
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ROLL AFFECTING 
CHANGE BEGINS AT B 


allowance has to be made for an increased tonnage, since 
in the triangle formed by the surface of the ground, 
the vertical line from the surface downward, the boundary 
of the field, and the line representing the dip of the 
seam, the latter line is the longest. The total additional 
tonnage is In proper proportion to this additional length. 

Allowances are made for the following: (1) Erosion 
and absence of coal, (2) natural unworkability, (3) ex- 
traction in working and (4) loss in operation. 

The first deals with geological conditions, as likewise 
ii some measure does the second; the third is mainly 
concerned with the methods of working and the last with 
the whole operation, including sales. 

Allowances to be made under the first and second 
headings can be considered together. Coal areas in com- 
ion with other strata are subject to certain geological 
phenomena—disturbances, upheavals, -dislocations—the 
presence and intensity of which tend to lower the value 
of the field. 

Krosion, or absence of workable coal, is mainly the 
result of “washouts” or intrusions of foreign matter. 
Washouts are phenomena that occur concurrently with 
the formation of the coal, whereby part of the seam was 
eroded, or carried away. Seidom are they extensive 
enough to completely destroy the field, but they can be 
a source of annoyance and expense in operation through 
flows of mud, sand and water, with which they are com- 
monly accompanied. It is unusual to find more than one 
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area washed out, or more than one old river bed, but 
such areas may be superimposed one above the other 
in each successive seam, or they may even miss one of 
the seams and appear both above and. below. 

Ordinarily, except where outcrops are strongly devel- 
oped, there is no surface sign of such erosion, and owing 
to the small proportion of the area affected to the total - 
area being proved, there is small chance of their dis- 
covery, during subsequent boring. In a _ developed 
country, and where adjoining areas are being worked, the 
plans of such operations if available and_ correctly 
delineated will show the course of such troubles—whether 
leading directly into or likely to be projected outside 
the area under consideration. Geological survey plans, 
if on a sufficiently large scale, will also provide the same 
information. Beyond these two sources, which are only 
available in well-known mining fields, there is no means, 
except the test of actual operation, of knowing whether 
“washouts” are going to be serious objections to the con- 
templated mining. 
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Damage from intrusive sources most frequently takes 
place through the projection of igneous sheets or dykes— 
that is, either horizontally or vertically intruded masses. 
Both are frequent causes of much damage, but of the 
two the horizontal intrusion is the more destructive. 

An intrusion parallel to the stratification of the coal 
beds is always possibly harmful to two seams, those 
immediately above and below; and where the mass of 
injected material has been great, and the temperature 
high, complete destruction of a number of successive 
coal beds both upward and downward may be looked 
for. This is brought about by the baking of the strata 
surrounding these seams. 

Evidence of such an extensive flow is usually present 
in abundance at the surface, in the alteration of the 
sandstones and shales comprising the section of visible 
strata, such indications being so strong as to be un- 
mistakable. The less the destruction effected and the 
smaller the size of the intrusive sheet, the less the 
likelihood of detection through surface evidence. 

One requires to remember however that such intru- 
sions are not always destructive. There are well-known 
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seams of coal, both underlain and overlain by intrusive 
sheets parallel to the seam, in which the only effect 
noticed has been an improvement in quality, brought 
about by long contact with the injected material. Every- 
thing in such cases depends upon the distance between 
the seam and the igneous sheet, and the temperature 
at which the mass forced its way into position. The 
alteration of the coal is mainly shown by a decrease in 
volatile matter, an increase in fixed carbon and a slight 
proportionate increase in ash. 

Where the intrusive mass has been injected at any 
angle to the coal strata, it forms a division, or wall, 
that passes through the complete section, touching all 
the coals contained therein; but its effect laterally is 
small. Consequently, while each seam will present the 
same features, the extent of the destruction depends 
upon the thickness of the intrusion, the temperature and 
the penetrability of the surrounding strata. 

With this type of intrusion, there is always the addi- 
tional possibility of the wall-like mass branching off into 
sills and ledges, which may run long distances in the 
measures close at hand. Certain conditions of rock 
formation lend themselves to this, such as the presence 
of thin coal bands or seams of shale which “burn” or 
volatilize readily. As generally found, sills formed in 
this manner have no great thickness, nor is their effect 
on the coals great, unless they occur near the seam. 
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Usually, fairly satisfactory evidence of the pressure 
of a mass of material of this nature is visible on the 
surface in its outcrop. As such rocks are frequently 
harder than the coal measures that surround them, 
this results in a more or less well-defined ridge, whose 
direction, dip and area correspond to the position of 
the intrusive “dikes” below, and whose position and 
possible extent of damage caused thereby can probably 
be accurately estimated. — 

On the other hand, certain classes of igneous rock, 
where intruded in a vertical position through horizontal 
strata, have proved themselves easier to weather than 
the coal strata, which have been protected by their hori- 
zontal formation. This is especially the case where shales 
are weathered into clays and so form protective covers. 
Here the volcanic intrusion will show itself by a series 
of hollows following the line of its outcrop. 

It is difficult to make any calculations of the tonnage 
of coal that will be lost in a field of this character. 
This depends much on the extent and the intensity 
of the volcanic intrusions. In some cases the coal has 
maintained its quality and its thickness right to the 
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wall of the dike, while in others the coal has commenced 
to alter for the worse, 200 or 300 ft. away on either 
side. There have been still other instances where the 
occurrence of such intrusions has caused the property to 
be condemned, leaving it to later investigation to discover 
that the coal had, if anything, shghtly improved. 

For these reasons, considerable caution should be 
exercised in examining fields of this character. It is a 
safe and conservative measure to allow a loss of 300 
ft. of coal on either side of a vertical or inclined mass, 
and if such masses are frequent, they should be outlined 
and plotted in order to ascertain if workable sections of 
coal occur between them. 

Where the intrusions are horizontal, it is necessary to 
rely upon evidence furnished by boring, and hint of 
their existence is a strong reason for the use of drills in 
any such fields. From the drill records it is possible 
to find whether coals above or below the intrusion are 
altered, and calculations can accordingly be based thereon. 

With intrusive masses that do not appear to follow 
any particular direction, the field is one of the most 
unreliable, since not only is coal destroyed, but the field 
is cut up into sections, perhaps so small that the cost 
of reaching each barely covers the profit from operation. 

Where the materials or ingredients of such intrusions 
are magnetic, as in certain masses highly charged with 
magnetite, it has been suggested that the magnetometric 
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survey system might be used to outline these “bosses.” 
Accordingly, as the value of coal areas increases in those 
countries where coal is always in demand and increas- 
ingly so, this suggestion might yet be tried where 
applicable, to outline and indicate the depth and thick- 
ness of such intrusions, and thus by inference determine 
the value of the field. 

Faulting, another geological feature that causes loss 
of coal, may be either local or part of a general system 
affecting a large area of stratification. In the investi- 
gation of coal areas faulting may become responsible for 
complete disappearance of the coal bed, or otherwise 
adversely affect the working of the field, even to the 
extent of making it valueless. The presence of faults 
in any coal district may or may not be detected by 
inspection on the surface, but if they are to be detected 
by surface examination, it is only by close study of the 
geological conditions. 

In well-proved fields and older countries, geological 
maps give valuable help, and the operations of surround- 
ing mines will enable the information to be properly 
placed and read. With the newer lands, there is more 
pioneer work to be done by the first companies and 
consequently greater risk to be undertaken in this respect, 
since faulting is always a trouble that in these con- 
ditions may not well be detected by any other means 
than that of operation. In the mind of the geological 
student faults are considered to be lines of break extend- 
ing upward or downward, whose existence frequently 
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means the loss of a considerable area. There may be 
no coal for a distance of 200 or 300 ft. in width running 
along in a strip parallel to the run of the fault, and 
where the areas are being dealt with in acres this may 
represent a considerable reduction in available coal. 

Of the other geological disturbances that cannot be 
detected from surface inspection, rolls in the coal are 
probably the most likely to affect a whole field to its 
detriment. They can be formed either through move- 
ment of the strata after deposition and hardening or 
through erosion at.a time coincident with the deposition 
of the coal. Those produced through after movement 
are not detrimental to the field, since in them the thick- 
ness and the character of the roof and the floor remain 
the same. The greatest underground trouble their 
presence produces is water, but that may quite readily 
be due to other causes and remedied by other underground 
and after-created conditions such as dip. 

It can be considered that such rolls are preliminary 
to faulting, which more commonly results as the move- 
ment goes on. Rolls produced during the period of 
formation are the source of much greater loss, resulting 
in a condition of variable thickness sometimes accom- 
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panied by decrease in quality. They may be the result 
of deposition on an uneven floor, or from erosion after 
formation. 

Deposition upon an uneven floor affects the thickness 
of the coal, but erosion tends to affect both the thickness 
and the quality, through the introduction of a sandy 
mixture in the carbonaceous material destined to be a 
coal bed. In fields that are susceptible to such influences 
the change in quality is as sudden as it is exasperating, 
and at first takes place without being detected from 
inspection of the fuel. 

The discovery and examination of the outcrop of a 
coal bed is about the most dependable source of in- 
formation that can be looked for in any coal area. A 
clear outcrop—reliable in quality and thickness—is only 
available where the strata immediately overhead are not 
only impervious to water, but are also capable of great 
resistance to weathering. Where the weathering qualities 
of the roof are poor, the actual seam is usually hidden 
under material broken from the face of the exposure 
and covered through time with vegetation. 

Should the strata above be porous in addition, the 
thickness of the coal may be so reduced as to show the 
supposed workable bed as a few inches of soft mushy 
coal when finally located at the crop, and the correct 
thickness of the deposit may not be ascertained until 
after a considerable amount of cover has been attained. 

The quality of coal at outcrops, as may .readily be 
expected, deteriorates by weathering and, consequently, 
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samples taken at this point cannot be considered as proper 
guides to quality where unaltered and unweathered. 
There is, however, no greater mistake than listening to 
the all too-common doctrine of the vendor of a property 
and many others who ought to know better, “that the 
quality will and always does improve with depth.” 
Such a statement as this appears even in the published 
accounts of many new coal fields, by ill-informed authori- 
ties, all unconscious that by using this language they are 
condemning the field they intended, to praise. One of 
the most important factors in the success of any coal 
mine is the continual maintenance of one standard of 
quality. Consequently, a mine which begins to operate 
with a seam near the borderland of commercial success, 
and expects to make its profits on a mythical increase 
in quality, is tempting fate. A coal once away from 
the purely local effect of weathering is just as likely 
to show a decrease in quality as an increase. It would 
indeed be an astonishing provision. of Providence were 
all the outcrops of coal beds considerately situated at 
the worst portion of the field, always leaving room for 
improvement as the work advanced. This is too astonish- 
ing to contemplate. There are few minerals that are so 
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‘consistent in thickness over large areas as coal beds, and 
to assume that the thickness and the quality is going 
to change to produce a marked increase in value in a 
relatively short distance is also to admit the same likeli- 
hood of a decrease in thickness and quality. Increase 
or decrease in thickness either locally, as in rolls, or 
over long distances, impart to the measure all the 
characteristics of a lenticular deposit, and in such beds 
an increase in thickness at any one point inevitably leads 
to a decrease at the corresponding position on the other 
edge. The actual thickness, where exposed, is a matter 
of chance, depending on the horizon to which erosion 
was carried in days gone by. It may be either on the 
thinning edge or on the thickening edge of the deposit. 


PROBLEMS OF OuTCROP LOCATION 


The easy or difficult location of the outcrop of the 
coal seams varies as the topography of the surface of 
the land. Those countries wherein glacial drift or surface 
soil is heavy, preserve the coal indications under so heavy 
a cover as to make the finding of the actual outcrops 
a matter of considerable difficulty. Rough and _ hilly 
lands, where the coal bed stands at an elevation above 
the main floor of the country, present the best features 
in outcrops, since the seam being above the drainage 
level the surface clay and soil is washed off and the 
traces of the coal itself more easily found and located. 

This is much emphasized in the case of horizontal 
coals. Again, where sloping seams exist, the outcrop is 
fairly easy to trace and follow and its direction is easier 
to determine. The nearer the approach to the vertical, 
the nearer does the outcrop come to being a straight 
line. The examination of the outcrop has the further 
advantage in many cases of permitting an examination 
in detail of the roof and pavement rock; the conditions 
in which these exist being just about as important as 
the quality of the coal. An underlying clay that soaks 
in moisture is apt to be a possible source of creep and 
erush, and much water in the seam itself indicates a wet 
working. Springs of water may appear above the coal, 
and still the bed itself be dry, this being due to protective 
shale measures above. 


IMPORTANCE OF Roor ConDITIONS 


In the same way a clay roof parting helps toward 
dry operation; a shale above the coal usually means an 
uncertain roof; a blocky sandstone possibly a roof with 
heavy breaks; sandstone with much false bedding will 
probably produce a treacherous covering, requiring great 
care, and resulting in heavy timber cost. A heavy shale 
is often a good roof, and a shale overlain by a sandstone 
within a reasonable distance will perhaps be a very de- 
pendable roof under certain conditions of working. Where 
there exists in any type of roof a good parting, such as 
thin coal, some distance above the working seam, such 
a roof will yield heavy pressure, owing to the line of 
easy parting provided by the overlying coal. 

There are modifications of all these conditions without 
number, but one point is worth bearing in mind; and 
that is, that methods of working have considerable in- 
fluence on the behavior of any roof, and it is quite within 
the limits of reasonable supposition to consider that a roof 
which appears to be a first-class workable proposition 
from inspection may upon operation prove entirely the 
reverse. 
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Recollections of a Manager 


Coal-mining officials living at mining camps find 
plenty of opportunities to contribute out of their earnings 
toward the relief of the needy and unfortunate. Such 
calls often come in quick succession, but they are always 
met promptly and joyously. 

In contrast, officials living at a distance from the actual 
operations have no similar opportunities, since they are 
never in close touch with the kind of men who live, at 
best, from hand to mouth, and who, in consequence, are 
quickly undone at the first change of fortune. I had been 
manager for several years before I realized that my ex- 
penditures for charitable purposes had practically ceased 
after accepting the manager’s chair. In making a sum- 
mary of my expenditures, I was suddenly brought face to 
face with the fact that I had not made a single contribu- 
tion during the year for the relief of a human being. 

The discovery was not exactly pleasing, since I had 
always had supreme contempt for men who were so 
wrapped up in their own efforts as to be deaf and blind 
to the needs of their more unfortunate brothers. It had 
never occurred to me before that chance alone was respon- 
sible for most of my philanthropy. 

At the next meeting of our board of directors the ques- 
tion arose as to the advisability of granting all our men 
a 10 per cent. increase in wages, and the board voted to 
leave matters in my hands. I surprised them by promptly 
suggesting that I was not competent to decide the matter 
alone, but felt that it should be referred to our district 
superintendents for final decision. While the discussion 
had been taking its course, I had recalled my discovery 
in reference to my contributions to charity, and it oc- 
curred to me that since I was so completely out of touch 
with the men who were to be most vitally affected by the 
increase, I was not the one to judge of its necessity. 

When I gave the board my reasons for the suggestions 
that I had made, a lively discussion was set agoing. It 
started out with charity, then ran into unionism and up 
into socialism, and wound up with the so-called “current 
unrest,” and the I. W. W. that it is breeding. At the 
first mention of I. W. W. every one present became very 
grave, and one of the directors who only a moment before 
had ridiculed the necessity of the proposed increase in 
wages suggested that possibly we were coming to a con- 
clusion too quickly, and expressed a willingness to give 
the matter fullest consideration. My recommendations 
in the matter were finally adopted, and I was instructed 
to report back to the board as promptly as possible. 

The next matter brought up for discussion at that 
meeting was the advisability of contributing a car of coal 
to the United Charities of the city. One of the directors 
remarked that in previous years we had generally been 
asked to contribute two cars, but had never given even 
one. “Suppose we surprise them this year,” he said, “and 
give them three.” His suggestion was received with the 
ereatest enthusiasm, and shipping instructions for the 
three cars were given immediately. 

That reminded me that an appropriation for the com- 
munity Christmas at our mines had not yet been approved, 
and the time for discussing the subject seemed opportune, 
since every one present was now in a pleasant mood. I 
laid the matter before the board with my recommenda- 
tions. They promptly voted me power to carry out my 
suggestions and then surprised me by making personal 
contributions to the fund that more than doubled it. 
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SY NOPSIS—Success in commercial briquetting 
has long been retarded for want of a suitable 
binder. The use of a petroleum residuum for this 
purpose, and the careful arrangement and adjust- 
ment of machines and processes, has secured a 
successful commercial product at the plant 
described. 

See 

The problem of briquetting coal, especially anthracite, 
involving as it does the utilization of enormous quantities 
of fine material now wasted, has been the subject of long 
years of laboratory investigation and practical experiment. 
Owing chiefly to the difficulty in finding a cheap, but 
efficient and nonobjectionable binder, commercial success 
has been attained but recently. Within the past few 
years, however, vast strides have been made in both the 
technical and practical sides of the problem, and today 
the commercial briquette is actually on the market, form- 
ing a potent addition to the fuel supply. 

In general the difficulties in briquetting concern the 
application and treatment of the binder selected and its 
relation to the material to be briquetted. The range of 
available briquetting material is wide. Briquettes have 
been made from peat. The vast lignite deposits in the 
West should eventually lend themselves to the process. 
Bituminous coal briquettes are now being manufactured 
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at several plants. Coke “breeze” is another material of 
interest. Each brings its own treatment’ problem, which 
can be solved only by serious study and experiment. 

As for the binder, it may be safely stated, after years of 
investigation with tar, pitch, “sulphite pitch” (waste 
liquor from paper mills) and a host of patented formulas 
and combinations ranging from complex organic products 
to simple cement, that the most practical binder for all 
classes of fuel briquettes, from the standpoint of economy 
consistent with efficiency, is the heavy residue of petro- 
leum (melting point about 160 deg. Fahr.) known as 
hydrolene, used in connection with the Dutch oil process. 
This is controlled by the General Briquetting Co., of New 
York. 

It is not the purpose of this article to discuss in detail 
the various experiments leading to the present method of 
operation of the plant under consideration, but rather 
to briefly describe that method itself. 

The plant in question is owned and operated by the 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. at Lansford, Penn. The 
original plant was completed in 1909 and went into 
operation at once, the product being manufactured with 
a tar pitch binder. It was rebuilt in 1911, and operated 
until the spring of 1915, using the same material. In the 
latter part of 1915 the process involving the use of the 
hydrolene oil installed by the Malcolmson Briquet Engi- 
neering Co. and the General Briquetting Co. was intro- 
duced. Subsequent operation has been based on this 


process. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE BRIQUETTE PLANT AT LANSFORD, PENN. 
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The entire operation naturally divides itself into four 
(4) departments, each a distinct operation : 

1—The preparation of the raw fine fuel: (a) Drying, 
(b) screening, (c) cleaning. 

2—The preliminary handling of the oil binder. 

3—The mixing and intercompounding of the coal, dust 
and oil: (a) Paddle mixer, preliminary mixing; (b) 
edge runner, combination grinding and intercompoun ding. 

4—The pressing of the coal and oil flux into briquettes: 
(a) Final fluxing, (b) feeding, (c) pressing, (d) final 
cleaning, (e) loading. 

The fine coal, or silt, is first cleaned at the breaker by 
a combination of jigging and washing. It is then dis- 
patched to the briquetting plant in cars. The wet silt is 
dumped into a track hopper and conveyed to the dryer 
drums. These dryers are of the rotary single-shell type, 
made by the Vulcan Iron Works, of Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
The fuel is No. 3 buckwheat coal, or an approximate 
equivalent. The temperature at the end of the drum 
varies from 350 to 500 deg. Fahr., according to conditions. 
The fuel consumption varies according to the size and 
moisture of raw material from 5 to 20 tons per 100 tons 
dried. 

From the dryer the fine coal is conveyed to the screens 
and sized in preparation for the final cleaning process. 
The material contains 1 to 2 per cent. of moisture—the 
maximum allowable for. this stage of the process. The 
screens divide the fuel into four different sizes, to which 
the air separators are adjusted. 

The ensuing cleaning, or separation, is performed by 
a set of four Damon air separators. It is possible to 
reduce the impurities by 10 per cent. with this equipment, 
but the best practice, from the point of view of economy, 
is to extract about 6 per cent. There are times when even 
with an extraction as low as 6 per cent., 45 per cent. 
combustible matter is left in the waste. When the adjust- 
ment is made for a 10 per cent. extraction, 65 per cent. of 
good coal may be carried into the waste. This is too much 
from the standpoint of efficiency. 

For reasons of economy, and because of the dust nui- 
sance, it is now the tendency to eliminate the dry-air 
separation and to depend entirely upon the wet process 
for cleaning employed at the breaker. Although the dry- 
air process is still in use, a bypass has been installed 
whereby the operation of the whole separator plant may 
be omitted. However, too much stress cannot be laid 
upon the importance of the preparation of raw material. 
Many failures in briquetting can be traced to lack of 
attention to this detail. At the plant of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co. so much importance is attached to 
the silt preparation that every car of raw material, and 
of finished briquettes, is subjected to careful sampling 
and chemical analysis. The briquettes are not supposed 
to run above 16 per cent. in ash. 

The hydrolene oil (Sun Co., of Philadelphia) is a black 
material which melts between 160 and 170 deg. Fahr. 
This is delivered in tank cars of about 30 tons capacity. 
As the material is solid at ordinary temperatures, the first 
process, after the car is received in the shed, is the heating 
of the oil in the car, by means of steam. 

When the oil has been liquefied, it is delivered through 
the steam-jacketed pipe seen in Fig. 4. A Kinney rotating 
plunger pump, type SD, is located in this line. This 
has worked with entirely satisfactory results. By alter- 
nating at will the valves B and C in the pipe line, the oil 
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can be drawn either from the car pipe or the 12,000-gal. 
storage tank H. The oil, just before passing through the 
pump, encounters a steam-jacketed strainer which elim- 
inates any possible foreign matter. From here the oil 
passes up the steam-jacketed pipe line D to the feeder 
tank LF. 

As the oil used is a mixture of complex hydrocarbons 
of varying viscosity, there is a constant tendency toward 
the separation of a portion of the oil and consequent 
clogging. Constant agitation is the best preventive of this 
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evil. It is therefore advisable to keep the feeder tank /7 
practically full at all times. To take care of the overflow, 
a pipe line is run to the storage tank /7. The storage tank 
has a capacity of 12,000 gal., which is ample to take care 
of any surplus. From the feeder tank #, the pipe line 
F takes the oil to the paddle mixer, which forms the 
beginning of the next step in the process. 

This third step in the briquetting is really the most 
delicate stage of the whole process. Upon the proper 
proportioning and compounding of the two elements 
involved final success depends. And in this proportioning 
and compounding are involved many delicate adjustments, 
each installation having features peculiar to itself. It 
may therefore be said that no definite hard-and-fast rules 
ean be laid down. It is necessary, in all new layouts, to 
study and experiment with the arrangement of each stage 
of the process, before the proper and ideal method can 
be reached. 

The apparatus in which the coal and oil meet is known 
as the “paddle mixer.” In the Lansford plant it is a 
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horizontal steel trough about 35 ft. long and 21 in. wide. 
A 31%-in. square shaft revolves in the center, carrying 56 
vast-iron paddles, set at uniformly varying angles and 
pitched to give a forward movement to the coal-oil 
mixture, which we will hereafter designate as flux. The 
coal is delivered at one end from the dryer by means of a 
belt, and the oil at 250 deg. Fahr. is carried in by a pipe 
from the feeder tank, as previously mentioned. The 
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mixture is kept hot, and the consistency of the mass 1s 
improved by the injection of live steam at intervals. The 
point of mixture of the oil and the dust requires close 
supervision, and a man is in constant attendance. 

The hot flux, thus mixed with a fair degree of thor- 
oughness by the paddle mixer, with a small addition of 
moisture due to steam injection, is dropped into the edge 
runner. This machine is in effect a Chilean mill with 
huge heavy rollers, between which are specially con- 
structed scrapers peculiarly adapted to their purpose. The 
edge runner at Lansford weighs 95,000 lb. The rollers 
each weigh 25,000 lb. Here, for a period, the plastic flux 
is thoroughly ground and stirred. The effect is a complete 
intermingling of the coal and the oil, which increases to 
a marked degree the cohesion of the final product and 
makes the breakage loss in the briquettes far less than that 
of anthracite coal. It is desirable that the edge runner be 
operated so wet that a little excess water is pressed out of 
the flux. After the edge runner treatment, the flux passes 
into a small breaking-up device which reduces any caking 
that may have resulted from the heavy pressure employed. 
From here the flux is transferred by a conveyor to the 
pressroom. 

Stress should be laid upon the fact that ease of opera- 
tion throughout the stages of mixing depends entirely 
upon care in adjustment and proportion throughout. 
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For instance, too much oil results in “sticking” in the 
paddle mixer and the edge runner, while too meager an oil 
addition results in a fragile briquette. Set rules are not 
possible, as the problem is an individual one, but a few 
trials soon determine the course to pursue. The oil 
percentage at Lansford is 5 to 6 per cent. of the briquette. 
The flux, arriving at the pressroom, is discharged from 
the belt conveyor into a pocket elevator, from which it 
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goes to an additional auxiliary fluxer—a preliminary 
treatment to passing through the briquetting press. This 
fluxer—in effect a vertical paddle mixer—is of the utmost 
importance. Here the material gets a final effective inter- 
mixing. Here, too, screenings from the press and bins 
are returned for retreatment. 

Aside from this, this fluxer is important as an aid in 
properly feeding the press. 

The press crew, who control this fluxer, keep it well 
filled at all times, so as to maintain an unvarying supply 
of flux for the press. Furthermore, this machine, by the 
use of superheated steam, enables the operator to feed his 
flux to the press at about 135 to 145 deg. Fahr., the 
proper temperature for the Belgian press in use at Lans- 
ford. Also, at this point, a final addition of moisture can 
be made, by steam injection, if the flux is too dry. 

From here a screw conveyor carries the material to the 
press feed device. This feeding apparatus consists of a 
pair of arms revolving horizontally, whereby a constant 
flow from the conveyor into the press is maintained. 
Proper feeding apparatus, to insure constancy of delivery, 
is of prime importance, and is one of the points too often 
neglected. 

The flux now passes to the press. This machine is of 
the Belgian type—being in effect a modification of the 
well-known spring rolls. The flux passes between the two 
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FIG. 4. ARRANGEMENT OF OIL SUPPLY 
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rolls, which are provided at present with steel tires. It is 
proposed to replace these with chilled cast iron. The egg- 
like shape of the briquette is secured by machining out 
the necessary semishape in the roll tire, the molds being 
placed so as to secure the maximum number for the 
dimensions given. Especial care is taken that the opposite 
molds shall meet accurately during the rotation of the 
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press. The rolls are 39 in. in diameter and 3 ft. wide. 
The clearance, when running free, is infinitesimal, but the 
flux forces a slightly wider margin. The pressure secured 
varies from 3,500 to 5,000 lb. per sq.in. The peripheral 
speed is between 55 and 60 ft. per min. The presses 
here used were manufactured by the Vulcan Iron Works, 
of Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 

From between the rolls the hot briquettes fall down a 
chute below the press and are picked up by a conveyor 
jeading to the bins. A considerable portion of the flux 
now appears on the briquettes as joints or “fins”; conse- 
quently, a final rounding or shaping is necessary. The 
conveyor discharges the product into a revolving screen 
over the bin. The agitation received in the screen removes 
the waste and incidentally gives some opportunity for 
cooling. The briquettes drop into the bin, where they fall 
on a stationary screen, thence they are passed over a 





FIG. 6. THE ROTARY DRYER 
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AGE 963 
grizzly and into the railroad cars. The waste from the 
rotary screen, the stationary screen and the grizzly is 
conveyed back to the auxiliary fluxer, to repeat the process 
from that point. 

The briquette thus manufactured is now recognized as 
satisfactory for domestic purposes. The short-lived light 
smoke occasioned by the presence of oil is but slightly 
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odorous and not an annoyance. On the other hand, the 
handling loss is extremely small, the heat content is higher 
than in anthracite and the burning quality excellent. The 
absence of clinker formation during combustion is notice- 
able. The cost of manufacture is well below the 
acceptable market price. In short, it seems that a crying. 
problem of national conservation is in a fair way toward 
commercial solution. 


Illinois Coal Output Imcreases 


The coal production for the State of Illinois showed 
a gain of 6,071,836 tons, or more than 10 per cent., 
during the fiscal year of 1916 over 1915. For the year 
ending June 30, 1915, the total production was 57,601,- 
694 tons; for the year ending June 30, 1916, 63,673,530 
tons. The largest increase, actually and upon a percent- 
age basis, is in the fuel sold to railroads, the gain in that 
direction totaling 3,357,120 tons, or over 30 per cent., 
while the increase in commercial shipments was only 
2,693,201 tons, or slightly more than 6 per cent. 

An advance summary of the figures here follows: 


—Year Ending June 30— 


1916 1915 
Counties producing coal..............-.....+++.+5: 51 52 
Shipping mines. 9.0 460 (eee as eset 284 280 
Wocal Mines ase tected dc heche she aOR ae 519 499 
New lor TeOpeneaMiINes tates ty ceteris eco) eee 137 12z 
Mines closed or abandonedare eres ae ce od ea ae Il 139 
‘Total employeesectss eras ik ewe yet otic veh = 725919 75,607 
Total tons produced. . HA, GENE tae oe eee 63,673,530 57,601,694 
Days active, all ACTS cctech siete ie eee 163 158 
Kegs of powder POET) i 2, Pole ae oT ee 1,150,504 1,107,326 
Tons shipped.s a etn atten ete! ars. 44,154,419 41,461,218 
ES loCOMOLIVeS ek tee nL eee oe chara 676,220 615,899 
Ta railroads. ae ee ele tela oe tare cg- Spee else. a 14,447,497 11,090,377 
Mo local tradoausnancda rrr rie marti cate lero nat 4 2,244,026 2,184,853 
Gonsumed.at mines eae arrestee el hagn es gars 2,151,368 2,249,347 
Hutal accidents namin dite memoir: ctetererrs os bres 165 180 
Nonfatal accidents mrcaeet sie tate ia sities ote 1,304 1,013 
Employees to each fatality.......0......5-+--++--> 460 420 
Employees to each nonfat: any IR eM ostiic, =). «3 ‘ 58 75 
Tons per fatal accidents: ..50.. 0... oe eee et 385,900 320,009 
Tons per nonfatal Recident <1 sen MGR fey latt he. s% “pulthae 26,8 


Fatal accidents per 1,000 men. 
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By Tromas GraAHAM* 





SYNOPSIS—A brief description of the opera- 
tions in the Coal Creek region conducted by the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. with particular refer- 
ence to the analyses of the mine air made by the 
Canadian Government. 





The Coal Creek colliery is opened on Coal Creek where 
the coal seams in their eastward pitch reach the level of 
the creek, the strike of the seams being approximately 
at right angles to the valley. The openings consist of 
drifts in the seams, starting on each side of the valley. 
Three seams are being worked at this colliery; namely, 
No. 1, No. 2, and the “B” seams. No. 1 is a large seam 
varying in thickness from 14 to 30 ft.; only 10 ft. of this 
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of these eight samples were lost in transit and had to be 
retaken at a later date when conditions were not quite 
similar so far as the volume of air in circulation is con- 
cerned. ‘The amount of methane, per ton of coal mined, 
as shown opposite samples Nos. 25, 27, 49 and 50, is 
based, however, on the average tonnage produced when 
the mine was working. 

Sample No. 48, taken in the main return, shows this 
imine as giving off 4,184,640 cu.ft. of methane per day. 
The average volume of gas given off, per ton of coal mined, 
based on the eight samples in Table 1, is 1,556 euft., 
while the average based on the two main-return samples 
is 2,291 cu.ft. per ton of coal mined. 

The workings of this mine, it is interesting to ob- 
serve, are those overlying that area of No. 2 mine where 
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seam, however, is being extracted. No. 2 seam is 414 to 
5 ft. thick, while the “B” seam is 10 ft. thick, the upper 
5 ft. only being worked. The coals are bituminous in 
character and make an excellent coke, without washing, 
in ovens of the beehive type. About 40 per cent. of the 


output of the colliery goes to the ovens. 


No. 1 East MINE 
This mine, shown in Fig. 1, has three splits and is 
producing 1,500 tons of coal per day of two working 
shifts of 8 hr. each. The samples given in Table 1 
consist of one from each air split and the main return, 
taken when the mine was idle, and a similar set taken 
when the mine was working. Unfortunately three out 





*Chief Inspector of Mines for the Province of British Co- 
lumbia, Victoria, B. C. Proceedings Mine Inspectors’ Institute, 
Joplin meeting, June 13-15, 1916. 














PLAN OF NO. 1 EAST MINE, COAL CREEK COLLIERY, CROW’S NEST PASS COAL CO. 


the “bumps” are most severe, and which necessitated 
the abandonment of the area in question. 


TABLE 1. NO. 1 EAST MINE 


$ g & Pi Volume of 

ces, oo 

=| 2a A meee | F 2.4 

; 5 gg “oy 3s Ag 

Z é An oo So 2 eee 

zs A Of ey, oS 96 eee eeommenes 

7 25 er =| BH OW Pe SS, 

5) 2 ve So S83..0 Se ee 

3 S seek > of SS je 

Oy A em ZU ga SOY SA GA §8 
25* Feb. 23,’16 East-Side of Tunnel 15,490 1.87 288 1,036 
49*+ Apr. 14,'16 Diagonal Split 33,000 1.67 551 1,983 
50*+ Apr. 14,’16 West-Side of Tunnel .... ... 21,000 2.04 428 880 
27* Feb. 23,'16 Main Return tnwelh+, 152,000) 1°23 S60 
40 Feb. 24,'16 East-Side of Tunnel 400... 12,000 2.73 327 1,177 
39 Feb. 24,'16 Diagonal Split 400 ... 30,800 1.49 459 1,652 
41 Feb. 24,’16 West-Side of Tunnel 700 ... 20,000 2.97. 594. 1,222 
48+ Apr. 14,’16 Main Return 1,500 330 168,000 1.73 2,906 2,789 


* Samples taken when mine was idle. 
t+Samples taken to replace samples lost en route to laboratory from series of 
Feb. 23 and 24, 1916. 
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The coals are friable and little of any explosives are 
used in mining the coal. The seams are gaseous and 
safety lamps only are used. 

No. 3 Ming 

This mine (Fig. 2) is opening out the coal lying beyond 
the restricted area just mentioned, in No. 2 mine, and 
working the same seam as that mine. No. 3 mine has 
three ventilating splits and produces 250 tons per day, 
in two shifts of 8 hr. each. Samples 17 and 22 were 
taken in the main return. Samples 28, 29, 30 and\31 
were all taken from each split and the main return on 
the same day and when the mine was idle. Samples 34, 
35 and 36 were taken from the same splits on the follow- 
ing day when the mine was working. Sample No. 47 
was taken in the main return on a working day nearly 
two months later, to replace a sample lost in transit from 
the series taken Feb. 24, 1916. The volume of gas given 
off, per ton of coal mined, based on the 10 samples of 
Table 2, averages 3,740 cu.ft. 

Tables 1, 2 and 3 show the conditions attending 
the taking of mine-air samples from the mines now being 
operated at this colliery. Table 3 gives the results 
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the samples shown that No. 1 North and No. 1 South are 
less gaseous than the other seams. This is chiefly due to 
the fact that they have much less cover than the other 


TABLE 3. COAL CREEK COLLIERY 
No. 1 South Seam 

$ g A 2 ; Volume of 

g a 8 3 ins 3 Z| Mey heae 

es oH dA < ot a 

t c >| A= ak Of Ae 

s 4 Aa g2r3s8 5 =: 
om ~ os ay 

: Ee gf zu ef #8 Bg By 
2. 2 vs as su S24 OF #2 #9 
5 $ az BBs Prskou ye) that ae 
> fo) jo 

3 A Bm ZU $4 Sor oa on 5 re) 
20 Nov. 238, 715 Main Return 400 102 24,000 1.85 444 1,598 
43* Feb. 25, 16 Main Return ie 19,250) L144 1218 |) 784 
46 Feb. 28,'16 Main Return 400 102 21,000 1.28 268 94 

No. 1 North Seam 
19 Nov. 19, 715 Main Return 150 +55 10,500 0.45 47 451 
23 Feb. 22,'16 Main Return 170% 55 8,400 0.33 27 228 
44* Feb. 28,’16 Main Return aoe AS 7,500 0.27 20 =169 
No. 2 Seam 
15 Oct. 21,715 Main Return 250 86 20,000 0.87 174 1,002 
32* - Feb. 23, '16 Main Return hihet 15,700 1.42 223 1,070 
33 Feb. 24,'16 Main Return 300 86 18,000 1.39 250 1,200 
“B” Seam 

21 Noviaesselo Main Return 300 84 18,000 1.38 248 1,190 
38  keb. 24,716 Main Return 300 84 19,500 1.09 212 1,017 
51*7 Apr. 16,’16 Main Return Seige see OO, LOO) OCS eZ7a Lolo 


* Samples taken when mine was idle. 
+ Sample taken to replace sample lost en route to laboratory from series of 
February 28, 1916. 
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FIG. 2. PLAN OF NO. 3 MINE, MICHEL COLLIERY, CROW’S NEST PASS COAL CO. 


of samples of mine air from Seams Nos. 1 North, 1 South, 
2 and B, in the Coal Creek colliery. It will be noted from 


TABLE 2. NO. 3 MINE 

4 = is frees Volume of 

e oS ow “Get. Methane 

ss goon ee a se 

: Bed Soy Sa Ee 

- ‘a As Bi 4 S.g & 7a cs) Be 

: Bg o 8 ee o 8s e qa fe a. 

“ o 3 Pic od SA Od gs a ese 

5 S ae Be °,, SPA S fes eC 

F 3 Es Bg oS SOO BS aS sy 

a Q a ce Sate es Ove 

17 Nov. 18,’15 Main Retuin 250 80 38,500 2.46 947 5,454 
22 Dec. 30,’15 Main Return 250 80 37,500 1.03 386 2,223 
31* Feb. 23,’16 South Level 175 .. 10,000 2.29 229 1,884 
30* Feb. 23,’16 Right-Side of Slope 40 6,000 1.10 66 2,376 
28* Feb. 23,’16 Left-Side of Slope Om Kr: 9,000 1.83 164 6,747 
29* Feb. 23,’16 Main Return 250 80 37,800 1.01 881 2,194 
34 Feb. 24,’16 South Level 175 .. 10,000 2.05 205 1,686 
35 Feb. 24,’16 Right-Side of Slope 40 6,000 1.15 69 2,484 
36 Feb. 24,’16 Left-Side of Slope stig Wie 9,000 2.26 203 8,352 
47} Apr. 14,’16 Main Return 250 80 40,500 1.89 765 4,006 


* Samples taken when the mine was idle. : 
+Sample taken to replace sample lost en 1oute to laboratory from series of 


Feb, 24, 1916. 


seams and are being worked toward the outcrop. The 
volume of gas, per ton of coal mined, based on the entire 
set of 30 samples taken from this colliery is 2,030 cu.tft., 
as shown in Tables 2 and 3. 

The time that elapsed between the working and idle 
periods in the mine was so short that little real value 
can be placed on the variation in the volume given off; 
but no opportunity was afforded for obtaining samples 
after a protracted suspension of work and advantage had 
to be taken of a single idle day or a Sunday. Feeders 
and blowers of gas from the roof and floor of the seams 
are more frequent in the Michel colliery than they are in 
the Coal Creek colliery; and, while it is true that follow- 
ing a period of “bumps” considerable gas is released from 
the floor in No. 2 mine, I am of the opinion that most of 
such gas was inherent in the coal seam. 
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As an illustration of the retention of gas within the 
coal, in the seams worked through Nos. 2 and 3 mines of 
the Coal Creek colliery, I recall some operations I su- 
pervised in No. 2 mine of this colliery, in 1902. A main- 
return aircourse was being constructed through an aban- 
doned section that had been worked several years before ; 
the pillars standing in the district being very small led 
to the belief that the gas would be well drained off; but 
in every instance the moment cutting began on one of 
these pillars, which were often less than 10 ft. in thick- 
ness, the emanation of gas was such that brattice had to be 
carried right up to the face in order to permit the con- 
tinuation of the work. 

The volume of gas given off appeared to be greater 
in the vicinity of the fault lines or those zones in the 
field where the coal seemed to have been subjected to 
pressure and crushed. In addition to this heavy emana- 
tion of gas, the coal being bituminous and friable, made 
much fine dust, which was an added anxiety to those in 
charge of the operations. 

The following analyses of the coal in Nos. 1 and 2 seams 
are typical of the colliery: 


Volatile 
Combustible Fixed 
No. of Seam Moisture Matter Carbon Ash 
1 0.84 23.59 68.40 Waly, 
2, 1.00 21.85 71.30 HPSS 


Table 4, which follows, shows both the chemical 
and technical analyses of the samples taken. 
TABLE 4, ANALYSES OF COAL CREEK MINE-AIR SAMPLES 
(Edgar Stansfield, Analyst) 


No. 1 East Mine 
Chemical Analysis 





— Technical Analvsis — 


Sample ; Fire-  — Black- 
No. GO; O CH, CO H N Air damp damp 
25 OL08 9 20RG5 LES ieee ee Cer OMRON mes 1.87 0.90 
27 O10; (20541223. See eee eae CO lomo oed 1.23 0.63 
39 0.09: 120.499 40” ee” Se a OL eo 1.49 0.61 
40 O95 1320.22) 92, 73 serene 11 0. Cte OD7 On 2.73 0.66 
41 0.14 20.06," 22..97 "ress an) 616.839 095, Sommer a 1.19 
48 OXL0S 20°40 eyo reine atte eer Cad 1.73 0.80 
49 O12) 20,36 Sel Gite Skee cn | A ROD EU T oS iteloys 1.05 
50 0.10 20.38 2.04 Mood opener eh VAY S 2.04 0.59 

No. 3 Mine 
17 0522) (20°46 22546, sce. Se Ceo OO Ue 2.46 ih Sis 
22 0.09 20.56 1.03 .. 8.32 98.23 1.03 0.74 
28 0.06 20.54 1.83 77.57 98.14 1.83 0.03 
29 0.09 20.65 1.01 78.25 98.66 1.01 0.33 
30 0.12 20.66 1.10 78.12 98.71 LEO 0.19 
31 0.15 20.32 2.29 77.24 97.09 2.29 0.62 
34 0.16 20.30 2.05 77.49 96.99 2.05 0.96 
35 0.10 20.55 1.15 78.20 98.18 a Bess Ws 0.67 
36 Ont 20.36" 22260) wench weacumdd ede Oteee 2.26 0.46 
47 OAS (2038.9 1589) Wee eee de OSee dicot) 1.89 0.74 
No. 1 North Mine 
19 0509) 20:63" 10.45. Wan we CO. So Oso: 0.45 0.98 
23 Oza 20,637. Ode Manes Mele! shoe OommO Seog 0.33 TO 
44 O207. 920: 85 Oras eae ee oro Le OOLOe 0.27 OL 
No. 1 South Mine 
20 ORZ3! ZO LTELShE fence COL OOROS 1.85 2.07 
43 0:05. 20)66)) Jets evo. COMO Saal 1.14 0.15 
46 O208'-20.56 dn 2S ae. ee 18 08s O8t2s 1.28 0.49 
No. 2 Mine 
15 Oct 20540 187 meter ee ORAS. (Ose Le 0.87 0.99 
32 O09" 20:40 Gis aoe ert (S09 Os ean 1.42 ileal 
33 1009.5 20.480 SoM An do. 04 2O7R 85 1.39 0.76 
“B” Mine 
21 O13" © 205477 SESS 8 ike eo OPE OTe OO 1.38 0.82 
38 O. 10" 420,609.10 00) Se ere Ss Le POsseo 1.09 0.06 
51 O06: 20:67 8075S ee eee 40 se OSG 0.78 0.46 


Note—The “technical analysis” has been calculated ‘from 
the chemical analysis by taking air as having the following 
composition: Oxygen, 20.93 per cent.; nitrogen, 79.04 per 
eent.; carbon dioxide, 0.04 per cent. All the excess inflam- 
mable gases are then reported as ‘“‘firedamp” and the excess 
extinctive gases as “blackdamp.” 

In conclusion, the foregoing tables clearly show that 
this coal field is very gaseous. The Michel colliery with 
three mines shows the average of 38 samples to be 3,837 
cu.ft. of methane, per ton of coal mined, while the Coal 
Creek colliery average of 30 samples was 2,030 cu.ft. 
Taking the field as a whole, these 68 samples show an 


average outflow of 3,040 cu.ft., per ton of coal mined. 
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In Bulletin No. 72 issued by the United States Bu- 
reau of Mines, and entitled “Occurrence of Explosive 
Gases in Coal Mines,” N. H. Darton treats extensively 
with the outflow of gases in the principal coal fields of the 
world and especially in the anthracite field of Pennsyl- 
vania and the southern portion of the Illinois field. In 
his summary, page 229, Mr. Darton, speaking of the 
outflow of gas at certain mines, says: 


Among mines with large outflow of gas, those near Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., lead with 2,000 to 3,500 cu.ft. per min., and some 
of the more fiery of the Prussian mines range from 400 to 
625 cu.ft. Figures of this character have to be considered 
in connection with extent of workings and tonnage of output 
and the data for these factors are given in but few instances. 
In the Saarbriicken basin the volume varied from 16% to 
2,160 cu.ft. to the ton of coal mined, while in the gaseous 
mines near Wilkes-Barre the rate ordinarily ranged from 2,000 
to 3,850, with an average of about 1,500 cu.ft. per ton. In some 
Austrian mines the rate ranged from 519 to 7,469 cu.ft.; at 
Gemeinschaft and Ath-Gouley the rate per ton was 409 to 
3,360 cu.ft. and in two fiery French mines the figures given are 
883 and 1,377 cu.ft. In the deeper mines in southern Illinois 
the amounts varied from 50 to 260 cu.ft. per ton. 

The mines operated in the Crow’s Nest Pass coal field, 
at Michel and Coal Creek, with an average outflow of 3,040 
cu.ft. of methane per ton of coal mined, may therefore 
be classed as being among the most gaseous mines known. 

A reference to the table giving the chemist’s returns 
shows but one sample of the entire 68 where the oxygen 
content of the mine air fell below 20 per cent. It is 


the intention to continue this work during the year. 
Threading Ends of Bent Pipe 


The problem of utilizing short pieces of bent pipe 
is an ever present one about metallurgical plants of all 
kinds. Such a policy of utilization keeps down the size 
of the junk pile and helps toward increasing profits, 
besides being a great comfort in times of urgent need. 
Therefore the method described by H. J. Smith, in 
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THE RIG FOR THREADING BENT PIPE 


American Machinist, Nov. 2, 1916, and shown in the 
accompanying illustration, is worth while putting on 
record. By putting an angle plate with a small compound 
rest on the faceplate, the operator was enabled to use a 
lathe for the purpose. The pipe was fastened in blocks 
on the carriage, as shown in the illustration. By run- 
ning the lathe backward it was possible to cut off, turn 
and chase the thread. 
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SY NOPSIS—After discussing the future of the 
Coal Mining Institute of America, the writer urges 
on the industry that in many cases negligence ts 
shared between workman and employer and that 
an accident would not occur if the former had 
used every provision of safety. Safety lamps are 
made secure by locks, and gaseous rooms can be 
made safe only by locked doors or gratings. 





The Coal Mining Institute of America is perhaps never 
destined to be as we once planned, the leading and only 
national coal-mining association in the United States, 
for it now has many rivals in other states—not so old, 
not so large, but just as worthy of preservation. We 
cannot look for any primacy other than a quality of 
being first among equals. Ours is the largest coal- 
producing state; ours 1s a state where the coal area is 
fairly well centered; our coals are among the best on 
There is therefore no reason why we 
should not lead. If we are underlings, the fate is in 
ourselves and not in our stars. 

Someone has said, “Let us have another national coal- 
mining institute.” We had one a few years ago—the 
Coal Mining Institute of America. It found the field 
too big to be covered, and it- would appear that any 
other institute that might be founded would find the 
same was true of it. 

But if we fill the Keystone state, or only the bituminous 
part of it, with our activities, we shall do something 
worth the while. If our work is worthy enough, we 
can draw from other states; for every one recognizes 
the force of the great state of Pennsylvania—her leader- 
ship as a coal state, the peculiar power she seems to 
have of developing mines of the largest productive 
capacity, and the credit she undoubtedly has of having 


developed the methods of mining most economical of . 


coal of any in this country. Only one state has been 
more frugal of her coal, and that state is West Virginia; 
and she is still most unequally prudent in the various 
parts of her domain. But we must never forget that 
West Virginia took her first lessons in coal conservation 
from the Keystone state. 

We have a great opportunity. I welcome you here 
today trusting that you will convert that opportunity 
into early accomplishment. It lies wholly within our 
own powers. If we will be alert and ready to march 
with tomorrow instead of today, if our ideas are abreast 
with the next decade of time instead of the last, or even 
the one before, if we have concrete schemes in black 
and white, then we will have the wise men of the Hast 
of our company. But if we drone and muse and lament, 


if the past is all we consider, we shall come short of 


the needs of the hour, we shall throw aside our oppor- 
tunities, and mistaking the starting post for the goal we 
shall wind back to a valueless finish. 

It is customary at the annual meeting of the institute 
for the president to address a few words on some matter 





*Presidential address delivered at the meeting of the Coal 
Mining Institute of America at Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 6 


+State mine inspector, Philipsburg, Penn. 


which appears to him of vital interest to the institute 
and the mining public, and the occasion seems fitting 
for me to make some remarks on the subject of the 
carelessness of mine workers. Wk have been prone to 
credit that defect of the workingman with a large per- 
centage of accidents, and the result has been somewhat 
unfortunate, because the conclusion we have so uniformly 
arrived at is extremely offensive to the workingman and 
arouses his antagonism and because it brings the operator 
and his executive aids squarely up against a stone wall. 

So long as the operator could avoid paying com- 
pensation by charging the workman with contributory 
negligence it was natural for him and his attorneys to 
gloss over his own responsibility by allegations of this 
sort. There was a desire to expand carelessness or 
negligence to cover every accident. As a rule, as we 
well know, it was possible in nearly every case to find 
an item of negligence on the part of the employee. It 
was nearly always the last item, which added to other 
items, made the accident happen. Without that item the 
accident would not have occurred. 

The victim had to add merely his negligence to spring 
the trap which too often lay open before him. If a 
board was missing in a walk, it did not make an acci- 
dent certain—merely possible or likely. The element of 
neglect, carelessness, or something we usually have left 
undefined; perhaps because it is indeterminable, was 
needed to complete the accident. If the man knew the 
board was missing, if he had been told not to go to that 
part of the works, he was negligent; and the employer 
was excused for all the worse neglect he, the employer, 
had shown, which neglect made the accident not merely 
likely but probable. 


CHANGE OF Law Dors Nor Hete EMPLoyer 


But with a change of law it does not help the employer 
if he finds a satisfactory excuse. He has to pay in any 
event, and as he desires to cease paying so often, he is 
pleased to narrow down the number of accidents he can 
charge to anything so relatively irremedial as careless- 
ness. He tries to divide all the forms of frailty which 
hitherto he has grouped together under one ill-considered 
class and termed negligence. 

If he is going to be successful in lowering his death 
or casualty rate, he takes a positive delight in finding 
in each accident some contributory negligence on his 
part that makes himself pastly to blame. For if he 
can only find in nearly all possible accidents a reflection 
on his own mismanagement, he feels he can remove all 
these accidents by withdrawing the item from the total 
without which a completed accident could not have 
occurred. 

This is an advance from past thinking, and I am sure 
it will meet with some opposition even from some of the 
best of men. A little reflection will show, however, how 
we are progressing in our analysis of causes year by year. 
Let me quote some interesting passages from an address 
delivered by the great woman essayist, Ida Tarbell, be- 
fore the National Safety Council at its Chicago meeting 
in 1914. She said: 


There has been a superstition in regard to accidents. An 
accident was something inevitable. It was fate. You know 
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how the old-fashioned workman talked. If he was a pious 


workman and he lost a leg, he said it was God’s will. If he 
was not a moral man he said it was coming to him, and 
the men beside him said, “I am going to get mine some time.” 
That was the way workmen in general talked 15 or 20 years 
ago. 

And the men at the head of the factory or railroad had the 
same attitude. “Well, accidents are unavoidable; that is one 
of the prices we pay for progress.’ Blood, shattered bodies, 
that was the price we were paying and the public agreed 
that it had to be paid. We were all apathetic. We said, 
“Well, we cannot build a great community, or railroad, or 
factory, or have mines, we cannot get rich, we cannot de- 
velop, without a blood toll.’ And we accepted it. Now you 
gentlemen have broken with that superstition. You have 
said: “Accidents are avoidable.” 

We will learn after a while also that if we would have 
no accidents we must try and make carelessness impos- 
sible. The Ford Motor Co. uses a giant pair of shears 
in its operations. A careless man might get his hands 
or his fingers under the blade. The motor company has 
taken the Biblical injunction, “If thy hand offend thee, 
cut it off,’ quite literally. Realizing that if the man 
had the unrestricted use of his hands he might use them 
to clog the machine and make an unpleasant muss around, 
the company deprives him of the use of them when the 
knife comes down by requiring him to press two buttons 
at distant points at one and the same time in order to 
put the knife in operation. It is a physical impossibility 
for him to cut off a hand, for if his hands are not on 
the buttons the blade does not come down; and if they 
are on the buttons, the murderous blade cannot harm 
them. I am told that this was one of the most interest- 
ing exhibits at a recent National Safety Council meet. 


ACCIDENTS Dur To PREOCCUPATION 


But I have said that much that we have called care- 
lessness is not rightly so designated—for it is not culpable 
as all real carelessness is. Many accidents are due to 
preoccupation. The man is thinking of something else, 
he is exercising what psychologists call concentration. 
That is the nice word for it—the word we use when we 
want it regarded as a virtue and something to be sought. 
Practical men term it woolgathering and absentminded- 
ness. 

It is an evidence of a one-track mind. But it is not 
wicked or culpable or often any real evidence of mental 
inferiority. The strongest and best minds have been 
possessed by such concentration of thought, and while 
the thought persisted there was a great risk of accident. 
Moreover, men of passionate temperament, who love or 
hate strongly, who have unhappy homes or who are dis- 
contented, are quite likely to fall into brooding spells in 
which they are cblivious to danger. 

Then it is that safeguards are needed to protect them 
against dangers which in more normal moments are not 
dangers at all. The trouble with us is that we regard 
men as always normal and in an attitude of healthful 
self-defense, but we know that we ourselves are frequently 
subnormal, brooding and thoughtless, and we may antici- 
pate the same of others. 

That is why we must, if possible, leave men but few 
chances to injure themselves. I do not say no chances 
at all, for I can readily think of some we can hardly 
fence off. Our trouble is that we say, “He ought to 
have used a little care or some judgment.” But perhaps 
it was not his day for care or judgment. He was the 
happy father of a boy, or he had been at a festival or 
a wake, or he had quarreled with his wife, or he had 
forgotten his oil can and was in the dark, or his mind 
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was set on his work—the filling of his car or the pre- 
paring of his cartridge. 

As an example, we trust too much to danger signals. 
A door, a brattice, a bat and a lock are better. A 
railroad company might depend on a sign to tell a man 
that he was approaching a low bridge, but realizing the 
importance of the warning, they put up something like 
a cat-o’-nine tails—knotted cords—which tell the message 
with certainty, so that it will not be overlooked. Our 
danger signs are better than they used to be, especially 
when set up as they should be on a bar; but a door and 
sign is better yet—a grating and sign if a door is not 
permissible. 


Dancerous Piraces May Bs Locxep Up 


The danger is not merely to one man, but maybe to 
500, and certainty is worth while. We cannot allow the 
carelessness of any one man or his ‘gnorance to jeopardize 
a whole army of men, and if we do not take reasonable 
precautions we ourselves have been careless. In fact it 
may yet be that we will not only put doors or gratings 
on gaseous rooms, but keep them locked at night. In 
the morning no miner will be able to enter until he has 
secured the key from the fireboss. 

We lock up safety lamps, though it is not at all neces- 
sary if no one is careless enough to open them. But 
there’s the rub. Will they be so careless? Just in the 
same way, it is useless to lock up a gaseous room. Only 
a careless man will enter it. No doubt that is true, but 
after our mine is wrecked and some hundreds of miners 
are dead, will the fact that one man was careless sustain 
us against all the blame and the horror of it. It 
certainly will not enable us to endure the cost—enough 
to bankrupt the most stable of companies—unless, indeed, 
it is insured. | 

Perhaps we shall find that the practice of avoiding 
unsafe men is one of the best ways of safeguarding. In 
the system of insurance rating it is impossible to reward 
operators who will not put risk takers into places of 
danger. and who carefully, by patient instruction at the 
place of work, post their mine workers as to the dangers 
to be encountered. The present admirable system of 
insurance in force in Pennsylvania, like all splendid 
systems, has its drawbacks. It rewards the operator for 
certain provisions he has made. It does not consider the 
past record of the mine. 

Perhaps it will do that later. But the result of such 
a system is to reward what theologians term the deadly 
doing of prescribed acts, rather than the spirit of safety 
which should be reflected in results. The risk takers and 
the woolgatherers should be weeded out. They have no 
place in a mine. But safety will be most nearly secured 
when we try and convince ourselves that “carelessness” 
must follow closely the heels of “fate” as a cause of 
accidents. As far as we can we must make even care- 
lessness impossible. : 


Mother of Coal Is a High-Grade Fuel of different compo- 
sition from that of the rest of the coal seam, according to 
E. A. Holbrook in “Dry Preparation of Bituminous Coal at 
Illinois Mines,” University of Illinois Bulletin No. 88 He 
states that a sample taken from a band %% in. in thickness, 
occurring in seam No. 6 in Williamson County, Illinois, and 
analyzed under his direction, gave the following approximate 
analysis: Moisture as received, 0.16 per cent.; volatile matter, 
9.75 per cent.; fixed carbon, 87.47 per cent.; ash, 1.72 per cent.; 
and sulphur, 0.90 per cent. 
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SYNOPSIS—The mechanical side of byproduct 
coking has apparently reached perfection, but there 
is still much to be learned in the selection and 
proper mixing of different coals. 


How much has already been done and how much is left 
to be done were the salient things brought out in a pres- 
entation of the subject of byproduct coking before the 
Metallurgical and Mining Section of the Engineers’ So- 
ciety of Western Pennsylvania, Tuesday evening, Nov. 28. 
The speaker was C. J. Ramsberg, second vice-president 
of the H. Koppers Co. The subject was presented with 
the accuracy of detail that occurs with the reading of a 
formal paper, and yet with the interest that is developed 
by an actual inspection of works, as there were many lan- 
tern slides shown, together with two reels of “movies.” 
The subject as announced, indeed, was “A Personally Con- 
ducted Trip to the Koppers Byproduct Coke and Gas 
Plant of the Laclede Gas Light Co., St. Louis.” 

What is evidently accomplished is the development of 
the proper proportions for the retort, and in particular 
the precise width, a matter that was perhaps not regarded 
at first as important as it has since been shown to be. The 
machinery for operating the retorts appears to be perfectly 
adequate for the duties required. As for the recovery of 
byproducts, the equipment is well developed, though vari- 
ous refinements will no doubt occur in the future. 

On the great subject of the selection and mixing of the 
coals to be used in the byproduct process, the speaker frank- 
ly confessed there is much yet to be learned. Perhaps we 
know less now than we thought we knew a few years ago, 
for experience has shown that some things thought possi- 
ble cannot well be accomplished, while other things that 
were thought impossible have been done quite success- 
fully. 


SociETy oF Bypropuct ENGINEERS 


The art of mixing coals for byproduct coking is in its 
infancy. Many coals have been tried and many of them 
have produced good results, but as byproduct coking 
plants are now built, and will be built, at many points 
widely distributed, the matter of freights is of the greatest 
importance, the most economical mixture at one point 
being an unnecessarily expensive mixture at another point. 
It was suggested that the time was ripe for the formation 
of a society of byproduct coke engineers who would com- 
pare experiences and build up a literature. 


THE Koppers OVEN 


The Koppers oven is from 37 to 40 ft. long, from 7 to 9 
ft. high and from 18 to 20 in. wide. These are broad 
figures, used merely to give a general conception of the 
plant. The ovens are built side by side in batteries of 
50 or more retorts. Each retort has gas and air inlets at 
each side, there being regenerators underneath, alternated 
every 30 min., whereby the air is reheated: The leaner 
part of the gas produced in the coking operation is not 
preheated. The Laclede plant is so constructed that if 
in future the standard of gas required by the city service 
should be slightly reduced, all the gas produced could 
be thus used, and the ovens would then be served by pro- 
ducer gas, made from coke breeze, etc., available at the 


- conditions. 
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yproduct Coking 


plant. This producer gas would then be preheated the 
same as the air. Blast-furnace gas, which carries a great 
deal of heat, can be used; and in Germany there are 
many byproduct coke plants so operated, the oven gas 
being used more profitably in other ways than to operate 
the ovens. 

At the crusher and mixer building the coal is crushed 
and mixed, the major part passing through a 14-in. mesh 
screen. The ovens are charged one by one in rotation by 
a larry running on top of the battery, through a series of 
charging holes. The pushing machine, operated entirely 
by electricity, runs along the “pusher side” of the battery. 
It carries at its top a flat bar for leveling, the bar being 
thrust through a small door at the top of the “pusher” 
end of the retort. The small door is hinged to the main 
door underneath. 

A door-handling machine removes the entire door and 
carries it away to make room for the pusher, which in a 
few seconds pushes out the entire charge, en masse. The 
door-handling machine then promptly replaces the door, 
both operations being performed with mechanical exact- 
ness, quite impressive when shown by the motion picture 
film. The film then takes one to the other side of the 
battery, the “coke side,” where the mass of coke is seen 
emerging solidly from the retort, a corresponding door 
on this side having been removed. 

The coke breaks in two solid streams of larger and 
smaller pieces, the line of demarcation being very precise 
down the center. The carbonizing process, it appears, is ab- 
solutely regular. The heat proceeds inward uniformly from 
each side of the retort. After ten hours of coking, the 
center plane of the coal is at a temperature not much, if 
any, above the boiling point. Between that which is coke 
and that not coked there is an impervious film of tar, and 
the coking process, during the 16 or 18 hr. of coking time, 
is really the gradual movement of these two tar films from 
the sides inward until they meet at the center, there form- 
ing the line, or plane, which causes the coke when ejected to 
fall in two distinct streams. 


THE Time oF CoKING 


Roughly speaking, the movement of this tar film is 
about one-half inch per hour, or about one inch per hour 
coked of the total width of the retort. It appears that the 
time of coking is no longer guesswork, nor is it desirable 
to hasten or retard the operation. Thus the coking time 
is really a function of the width of the retort. The height 
and length appear to have been arrived at by the Koppers 
Co. through consideration of mechanical and structural 
With these standards, Koppers ovens have 
been built 1934 in. wide, yielding 1314 net tons of coke, 
but the latest have been 1814 in. wide, involving 1214 tons 
of coke and requiring for the best results a coking time 
of 18 hr. No further variations from this are to be 
expected. 

The coke as discharged falls into the quenching car, 
which can handle two charges in case of emergencies, but 
normally operates with one charge. It passes promptly 
to the quenching tower, where a deluge of water falls 
upon it, effecting the quenching in about 40 sec. A hood 
earries off practically all the steam. The quenching time 
is made short, so that the interior of the coke will remain 
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hot, whereby it subsequently dries itself, and coke is regu- 
larly produced at the Laclede plant not exceeding 2 or 3 
per cent. moisture. At one operation coke was produced 
for a time with only 0.7 per cent. moisture. 


Through the entire coking process, but not including. 


the departments for the recovery of various byproducts, 
the Laclede operation requires the services of 33 men, the 
total of the day and night turns, so that as 990 tons of 
coal are charged per day there is one man for one turn 
against each 30 tons of coal converted into coke. Practi- 
cally all the operations are mechanical, with the excep- 
tion of luting the doors at each end of the retort after 
they have been set precisely in place by the door-handling 
machine. While the fit is mechanically good, the luting 
is necessary. Common clay is used, and the operation re- 
quires a few minutes. The dried clay which drops upon 
the removal of the door is returned to the mud mill to be 
prepared for further use. 


VALUE OF ByPprRODUCTS 


Mr. Ramsberg presented the following statement of 
value of the primary byproducts, per ton of coke produced: 





9,000 cu.ft. gas, 550 Bt.u..... See SVR RE ee ‘ Lote te eee $0.60 
[PA ch eh eR eee eT Vy RC dito Sercracchon cht 0,0. 6% © 3 RN 35 
33 Ib. ammonium sulphate. . 32% date se eee phos ti ROR Oe ee .99 
4} gal. benzol. a ee lly epee lode Dig far she oe GE econo etc eae f50. 
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The gas value is figured on fe steam plant basis, using 
the market price of natural gas as the factor. Tar is 
taken at the ordinary market value. The value given for 
ammonium sulphate was stated to be the ordinary market 

value, the present market rates being $1.40. The benzol 
was taken at its value when used as motor fuel, against 
gasoline. The coke breeze is taken at its heating value. 

The coke produced at the Laclede plant is separated by 
rotary screens, according to size, into furnace, foundry 
and domestic coke. 

As already remarked, the manufacture of byproduct 
coke, once the coal is furnished, has been reduced to an 
exact science, and equipment is available that appears to 
work perfectly. Apparently it is not by any means a 
ease of adapting the oven to the coal. It is a case of 
selecting the coals and mixing them in the best propor- 
tions. On this subject there is still a great deal to be 
learned. Past experience is not necessarily a criterion, 
for coals that have been used in various ovens and tried 
afresh in an oven of the proportions now regarded as 
standard may behave differently. Evidently a great deal 
more is to be learned in the future than has been learned 
thus far. 


OXYGEN IN COAL 


As one travels west in the United States, he finds that 
the oxygen content of the coals increases, and with in- 
creaséd oxygen the coke produced does not eohere. The 
southern Illinois coal, of which apparently much was ex- 
pected some years ago, is not now a favorite. The Gary 
plant did run for a while on 100 per cent. southern Illi- 
nois coal, but the regular practice is otherwise. A mix- 
ture of southern Illinois and Pocahontas coal might pro- 
duce good results. 

The Inland Steel Co. formerly operated its plant at 
Indiana Harbor on 60, 70 and 80 per cent. Pocahontas 
coal, which is low volatile. Since then it has been using a 
larger proportion of high volatile coal. Vagaries in this 
matter certainly appear. For instance, at one plant there 
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had been made, from 85 per cent. high volatile and 15 
per cent low volatile, a coke which showed the same con- 
sumption per ton of pig iron produced as standard Con- 
nellsville coke and yet enabled the furnace to produce 10 
per cent. more pig iron. A mixture recommended for 
the middle states is 85 per cent. high volatile and 15 per 
cent. low volatile, not because such a mixture is best per 
se, but because freights and other considerations vary the 
cost of coal delivered at the coke plant. What is desired 
is to produce the greatest value from the materials avail- 
able, in byproducts and in performance of the coke in the 
blast furnace or other use, in terms of the unit cost. 

The influence of the respective classes of coal is that 
excess of high volatile coal makes too dense a coke, while 
increasing the proportion of low volatile coal opens up 
the cell structure. These things are just being learned. 
The Pocahontas coal of West Virginia and the Somerset 
and Cambria coals of Pennsylvania are all low volatile. 

At the Laclede plant the regular mixture is 60 per 
cent. Elkhorn, Kentucky (high volatile) and 40 per cent. 
Pocahontas, West Virginia (low volatile), the resultant 
mixture averaging e711 per cents oie must be remem- 
bered, however, that the Laclede plant is not typical of 
the majority of plants attached to blast furnaces, as their 
primary purpose is to produce coke, while the Laclede 
plant is designed to produce gas fer the City of St. Louis, 
the coke being in a sense a byproduct the same as the 
tar, ammonia, ete. 

Meeting of the West Virginia 

Coal Mining Institute 


The eighteenth semiannual meeting of the West Vir- 
ginia Coal Mining Institute will be held Dec. 12 and 13, 
1916, in the Assembly Room of the Hotel Frederick, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

On Tuesday morning at 9:30 addresses of welcome 
will be made by E. Sehon, mayor of Huntington, and 
C. P. Snow, president of the Chamber of Commerce, fol- 
lowed by a presidential address by J. C. McKinley, of 
Wheeling, W. Va. The papers to be read at this session 
are: “Is Coal Mine Efficiency Engineering Justified ?” 
by C. H. Elsom, of Charleston, W. Va., and “Better Un- 
derstanding and Relations Between the Mining Industry 
and the Railroads,” by H. H. Morris, Huntington, W. Va. 
Discussion of the papers will follow. 

The afternoon of Dec. 12 will be devoted to an inspec- 
tion of the byproduct coking plant at Ashland, Ky., 
leaving Huntington by boat at 1 p.m. 

At the Wednesday morning session, starting at 9: 30, 
a symposium will be held, the subject being “Efficiency in 
Its Relation to Labor Shortage,” with Josiah Keely, of 
Kayford, W. Va., presiding. A paper on “Latest Im- 
provements for the Preparation of Bituminous Coal” will 
be read by Warren Roberts, of Chicago, Ill., followed by 
the annual report of E. N. Zern, secretary-treasurer, busi- 
ness session and election of officers. 

In the afternoon, at two o’clock, a symposium on 
“How May the Workmen’s Compensation Law Best Oper- 
ate To Effect a Reduction of Mine Accidents” will be 
held, Karl E. Schoew, of Huntington, W. Va., presiding. 
The following papers will then be read: “Electric Haul- 
age in Mines, .”’ by J. R. Brown, of Mansfield, Ohio, and 
“The Sy nchronows Converter fon Coal Mine Service,” by 
H. D. James, of Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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Disposal of Waste Material 

In eastern Kentucky, throughout Letcher, Knott and 
Pike counties, the Elkhorn coal fields are being rapidly 
developed. About six years ago the Consolidation Coal 
©o., with main operating offices at Fairmont, W. Va., 
and executive offices at Baltimore, Md., acquired 100,000 
acres of this coal and shortly afterward began develop- 
ment. At present 15 mines of this firm are in operation, 
all of which are modernly equipped and _ efficiently 
officered. 

As is usually the case with coal mines where the coal 
receives preparation for market, a certain amount of 
refuse from the tipple must be disposed of. This prob- 
lem here presents unusual difficulties. The valleys be- 
tween the mountains are narrow and deep, and what 
ground is advantageously located for refuse disposal is 
occupied by dwelling houses and company buildings of 
one sort or another, leaving no space available for slate 
disposal. Conditions, therefore, necessitated conveying 
this material to a more distant point. This was accom- 
plished by employing a combination of the aérial tramway 
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of erection. These vary in length and are located as 
follows: 550 ft. long at Mine No. 210; 1,018 ft. long 
at Mine No. 214; 1,035 ft. long at Mine No. 215; 820 
ft. long at Mine No. 207, and 950 ft. long at Mine No. 
206. The last named is in course of construction. Each 
of the tramways has a capacity of 30 tons per hour, the 
refuse weighing 80 to 90 lb. per cu.ft. 

Each tramway is equipped with the well known locked- 
coil track cables, 114 in. in diameter on each side. The 
movement of the carriers, of which there are two on each 
tramway, one operating back and forth on each track 
cable, is controlled by a 3%-in. crucible cast-steel traction 
rope. Power is furnished by electric motors, direct-con- 
nected to the driving shaft. 

A good idea of the details of construction and opera- 
tion of the aérial tramways can be secured from the photo- 
graphs reproduced herewith. Fig. 1 shows the loading 
terminal at the tipple of Mine No. 207, with the bucket 
in front of the chute ready for loading. 

Fig. 2 shows the discharge terminal and bin for the 
tramway at Mine No. 207, with the tramway bucket just 





FIG. L LOADING TERMINAL AT TIPPLE 


and an electrically operated larry. The latter operates 
between the discharge bin and the dumping ground, 

The dump is located in a valley beyond the ridge of 
mountains nearest each mine opening. This made it nec- 
essary to convey the material from the mine tipple to the 
top of the mountain in order to permit the operation 
of the larry along the top of the mountain, and dump the 
refuse down into the valley beyond. 

The most pertinent question to be solved was the con- 
veying of the refuse from the tipple to the top of the 
mountain. After carefully considering various means it 
was finally decided to adopt the double reversible system 
of aérial wire-rope tramway equipped with automatic 
dump buckets of the bottom-dump, self-closing type. 
This type of conveyor was considered to be the most 
economical that could be installed, as only one man is 
required to operate it and it required a minimum amount 
of power. Power is required in this case, as the loads 
travel from a lower to a higher elevation. 

At the present time there are four of these double 
reversible tramways in operation, and one is in course 


FIG. 2, A DISCHARGE TERMINAL 


about engaging the tripper preparatory to discharging its 
contents. In front of this bin can be seen the larry used 
for distributing the refuse to the waste heap, “This larry 
operates on a surface track laid close to the edge of the 
dump. As the width of dump increases, the track is 
shifted over close to the edge, so as to facilitate dump- 
ing into the valley. 

The tipple at Mine No. 215 is provided with an 
aérial tramway extending from a point beneath the tip- 
ple, and on the near side of the railroad tracks, to the 
top of the mountain where the refuse is discharged into 
a bin similar to that shown in Fig. 2. The tramway at 
this installation crosses thesrailroad tracks at an elevation 
such as to preclude interference with traffic. 

All the aérial tramways mentioned in the foregoing are 
of the American Steel and Wire Co.’s manufacture, and 
have been successfully and economically transporting the 
tonnage for which they were designed. ‘They illustrate, 
in a practical and conclusive manner, the economical ad- 
vantages of this method of disposing of*waste materials. 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 
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Relative National Aid to 
Mining and Farming* 
By Van H. Manninet 


If mining obtained as much consideration as agri- 
culture, considering the relative value of the outputs 
of the two industries, it would be granted nearly four 
times as large appropriations from the Federal Govern- 
ment as it now receives, or $8,018,560 instead of $2,333,- 
075. The Federal Government, in the present year, has 
donated to the farmers $1 for every $295 worth of 
products of the farm. It has donated to mining $1 for 
every $1,017 worth of products from the mines. 

The total amount of money appropriated by the 
Federal Government in behalf of agriculture for the 
present fiscal year is $35,553,852. The total amount 
of money appropriated by the Federal Government for 
this year for mining is $2,333,075. This includes the 
total appropriations of the Bureau of Mines and the 
United States Geological Survey. 

The per capita contribution of the people for the better- 
ment of agriculture is 34.8c.; that for the betterment 
of mining is 2.3c. 

The per capita production of agriculture is $102.94; 
the per capita production of mining is $23.26. While 
the value of the agricultural production of the country 
is less than five times that of the mineral production, 
the per capita appropriation for agricultural investigations 
is fifteen times the per capita appropriation for mineral 
investigations. 

Weathering of Coal 
By EH. B. W1Lson 


Bulletin No. 338, of the Canadian Department of 
Mines, has been prepared by Dr. J. B. Porter, of McGill 
University, who had for his assistants S. L. Brunton. 
J. B. deHart, E. E. Billington, A. E. Cameron and Edgar 
Stansfield. This extra volume, supplementing Report 83 
on the Coals of Canada, contains information compiled 
through search and research and with the conclusions 
drawn furnishes reading matter that will be interesting 
and instructive to the layman and savant. 

The weathering of coal, in nature, takes place at the 
outcrop of the bed, while artificial weathering commences 
the moment the miner’s pick exposes a coal surface to the 
mine atmosphere. In the latter case the weathering con- 
tinues through the preparation, transit and storage of the 
coal. The term “weathering,” as used in Bulletin 338. 
covers the oxidation of the coal, thus bringing into the dis- 
cussion the temperature of mine atmospheres and sponta- 
neous combustion, both in the mine and in outside storage 
piles. 

After citing the methods of conducting experiments at 
Glace Bay and Angus, recommendations are advanced for 
the prevention of ay in stored coal. The book contains 
194 pages of reading matter with index and bibliography. 
It is because of the annotations made from various writers 
that the term “search” was used, as in the reviewer’s esti- 
mation these compilations form a very important part of 
the book. 





*Excerpt from article entitled “Federal Aid to Mining 
ae pere et read before the American Mining Congress, Nov. 


joitector, United States Bureau of Mines, Washington, 
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A PARALLEL TO THE CoaL SHORTAGE 


At the recent banquet of the Philadelphia Coal Club, 
Mr. Noah Swayne, prominent in the trade at Philadelphia, 
in responding to the call of the toastmaster, made quite 
a hit by relating the story of an incident that took place 
on the good ship “Ark,” during a personally conducted 
tour by his late ancestor Noah. It so ably portrays present 
conditions in the retail trade, with every dealer up to 
his ears with orders and not able to secure one-fifth enough 
coal to fill them, that we feel it will bear repetition: 

While ambling around the port side of the ark, Noah 
came upon Ham and J ephthah in earnest colloquy, with 
the latter shedding copious tears. 

“Why, Jeppy, old scout, what’s the matter! ?” anxiously 
inquired brother Ham. 

“Boo, hoo!” wailed Jep, “to think that there’s so 
much fishing and only two worms to do it with!” 

He Wantep To Warn THE MOTORMEN 

A new man was hired to wheel ashes at the power house 
of a certain large mine. As his duties did not keep him 
employed all the time, he found much amusement in sit- 
ting on one of the cylinders of the hoisting engine, which 
is wood-jacketed, and watching the variable load on the am- 
meter and the circuit breaker flying out. This was an 
everyday performance. Finally his curiosity mastered 
him and the following conversation took place. 

“Say, Bill, what makes that little thing behind that 
glass go from one side of the dern thing to th’ other?” 

“That is the ammeter,” answered the engineer, “and 
its purpose is to show the load in amperes that is on the 
generator. On the voltmeter you see that the voltage is 
250 and the ammeter registers 600 amperes. By multi- 
plying the two together we get the watts. There are 746 
watts in a horsepower——.” 

“Yes, I guess you’re right about all of that stuff, but 
what makes that dern thing there smash out so often?” 

“You see, Hiram,” said the engineer, “the circuit 
breaker is adjusted to ‘kick’ at 900 amperes; there are 
ten coal-cutting machines and two large haulage motors. 
Usually, when the motors have heavy trips and are both 
pulling at once ey 

“Do they get th’ juice off them wires that go down th’ 
shaft ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, all I got t’ say is this, If them motormen don’t 
quit pullin’ so blasted hard on them wires, they’re goin’ 
t’ break ’em an’ then they’ll git h knocked clean out 
of ’em.” 
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Tenth Chicago Cement Show at Coliseum, Feb. 7 to 15, 1917. 
Secretary, B. F. Smith, 210 So. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


The West Virginia Coal Mining Institute will hold its 
winter meeting Dec. 12 and 13, 1916, at the Hotel Frederick, 
Huntington, W. Va. Secretary, E. N. Zern, Morgantown, W. 
Va. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its 
winter meeting at Denver, Colo., in the Convention Hall of the 
Albany Hotel, Jan. 22-24, 1917, beginning at 10 a.m. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 
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General Labor Situation 


The anthracite companies, especially the Delaware, Lack- 
awanna & Western R.R. coal department and the Lehigh & 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., would like the miners to work on 
Sundays and Thanksgivings and extra hours on other days 
to mitigate the coal famine. Meantime, John P. White, the 
president of the United Mine Workers of America, is calling 
for the 7-hr. day because the miners are producing too much 
coal. He repeated his argument at Christopher, Ill., on Dec. 
8. It seems to be his leading plea in his stump for re- 
election. 

If John P. White would show a little more consideration 
for the public, and advocate a full tonnage now—not Sunday 
or Thanksgiving work, but at least an honest 8-hr. day—he 
would keep the mining field in better shape for the future. 
This present coal shortage is going to increase the number 
of mines throughout the country. White declares that there 
are already too many. Steady work on the part of the miner 
would largely remove the shortage, lower the price of coal 
and prevent a large increase in the number of mines. 

On the whole, the miners in the anthracite region are now 
rather quieter than usual. Lynch & Co., button manufac- 
turers, of Chicago, Ill., may be the cause. They are short of 
tin and wire and have delayed the shipment of union buttons 
to the unions. The due-book system may be substituted for 
the buttons, or cards may be used. 

But what has been said about quiet conditions does not 
apply to the northern anthracite field. That section has all 
the time troubles of its own. One difficulty has just been 
settled. The Delaware & Hudson Co. has agreed to abolish 
the contract mining system, which is a plan by which certain 
men agreed to furnish coal to the company and then hire men 
by the day to mine it. 

They are not contract miners in the sense in which the 
term is used in the bituminous region. There it means men 
who mine by the ton and not by the day. In the northern 
anthracite region the term contract miner has more the 
meaning of contractor. He is an employer of labor and does 
not himself mine all the coal that he furnishes. The union 
has long regarded these contract miners as inimical to its 
interests and has urged that their employment is a violation 
of the mine agreement. 


Another Difficulty Has Arisen 


While this difficulty is settled, another has arisen. Six- 
teen motor runners at the Coalbrook mine of the Delaware 
& Hudson Co. at Carbondale struck on Dec. 2 for a uniform 
rate of 28c. per hr. The rate has hitherto been 24c. during 
the first six months of work, 26c. for the second six months 
and 28c. thereafter. 

The miners in the anthracite region propose to make a 
strong legislative fight for assuring control of the inspec- 
torate in the anthracite region. Mine inspectors in that 
region are elected, but they have to qualify prior to election 
by going before an examining board. This board now con- 
sists of three miners and two mining engineers, but a ma- 
jority is not sufficient for control of the action of the board, 
and it has been the practice to qualify only as many men as 
there were inspectors to elect. Thus the boards practically 
controlled the elections, and it is said that as a result the 
minorities have ruled the action of the boards. The miners 
want the control of the boards placed with the majority, no 
matter how small it may be, and they desire that the in- 
spectors be placed on a nonpartisan ticket. They also favor 
a provision that the inspectors be chosen from mine employees 
exclusively and not from among men occupying Official posi- 
tions in the service of the mining companies. 

The strikes in the Moshannon section of Clearfield County 
‘continue. The Moshannon Coal Co., which has an agreement 
with the miners running till Apr. 1, 1918, shows a disposition 
to concede a temporary increase of 334 per cent. to its men. 
The company stock is largely owned by Charles Rowland, 
the congressman from that district. Suit has been entered 
by other operators to restrain him from modifying his con- 
tract, his fellow coal producers declaring the association’s 
by-laws provide that the members shall be bound by the 
action of the association. The operators claim that the 
Moshannon Coal Co. is not free to make a new contract with 
its men. 
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In Somerset County the union has made some progress in 
the unionizing of the men engaged at the Pretoria mine of 
J. Blair Kennerly. At the other mines there have been slight 
gains in the workin~ forces. The car supply is improving. 

The trouble between the Rockhill Iron and Coal Co., at 
Robertsdale, Huntingdon County, Pennsylvania, has come to 
an end. The officials and counsel of the company and of the 
Association of Bituminous Coal Operators on the one side 
and the officials and counsel of the United Mine Workers of 
America, District No. 2, on the other, have agreed as to all 
points of difference but one. 

This relates to what constitutes “blasting coal out of the 
solid,”’ as described in the mining code. County Judge Thomas 
F. Bailey will decide the question, the matter being left to 
him by mutual agreement. As a result of the agreement the 
mines resumed operation Dec. 4. 

A strike of the union miners at Yatesboro and Nu Mine in 
Armstrong County, Pennsylvania, occurred recently, the ob- 
ject being to compel all the mine workers to join the union. 
Several came into the organization as a result of this action. 
The Graff Coal Co. in Blacklick township, Indiana County, 
Pennsylvania, has granted an increase of 18 per cent. to its 
miners. The mine is at the town of Blacklick, on the Cone- 
maugh Division of the Pennsylvania R.R. 

At the beginning of last month the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 
compelled the miners to use electric fuses in the Bridgeville 
mine, an operation in Allegheny County on the Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Ry. These electric “red split- 
ters’ cost more money than the common squibs formerly used. 
Where the price of the squib was 15c. per hundred, the elec- 
tric fuse costs $4 a hundred. 

The miners claim that the cost of the fuse is so much 
greater than the cost of the squib that the recent rise in 
the scale is entirely wiped out. They also contend that the 
electric fuse is not any safer than the squib which has been 
tabooed, and they declare that they often have to use two or 
three fuses to one shot. Moreover, as all the shots must be 
fired by a shotfirer, the work of the miners is delayed by wait- 
ing for him. They urge that with more money expended on 
fuses and with the loss of output due to these delays the 
miner instead of receiving an increase of 5 per cent. in the 
present year is not able to make as much by 10 per cent. as 
under the old scale. 


Difficulties in West Virginia 


In West Virginia interest centers around the labor lead- 
ers who were recently sent to prison for a contempt of court 
which followed Judge A. T. Dayton’s injunction issued Sep- 
tember, 1913. The persons thus put in prison are Frank 
Ledvinka, James Otis, Hiram Stevens and Fannie Sellins. 

President J. P. White, of the United Mine Workers of 
America, in his appeal to President Wilson declared that the 
defendants were convicted under a practice in contempt 
eases which is antiquated and without the benefit of a jury oz 
a specific indictment. 

It is urged that about half the sentence has already been 
served, that the sentence is unusually severe, and that de 
spite the fact that the appellate court refused recognition 0: 
some parts of the injunction, the sentences were not re- 
duced when the court resentenced the defendants on the 
counts remaining. White also states that the minds of the 
mine workers will be inflamed against their employers and 
against the courts of justice if the men are not pardoned, 
and that the jails of West Virginia are in an unsanitary con- 
dition. 

The mine workers break the law and their minds are in- 
flamed because the law is enforced. If that were an argu- 
ment for leniency, then no laws would be operative. The 
capitalists do something in violation of the law and the minds 
of the people in Wall St. are inflamed, but at this the public 
is not particularly troubled. When the mine worker feels 
hurt at- the administration of law the argument is different. 

Law and justice are things with which mental inflam- 
mation have nothing to do. Perhaps the acts of Ledvinka 
and his associates should be forgiven, not because the mine 
workers threaten, but because, after all, conspiracies such 
as the defendants were engaged in are more or less technical 
crimes about which we cannot feel a great deal of indigna- 
tion. Besides, it may well be true that the procedure was 
not so much antiquated as faulty. 
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Imcreasing the Capital 


All industries doubtless have their “ups and downs.” 
With the coal-mining industry, so far as most of us can 
remember, it has been mostly “downs.” At the present, 
however, it would almost appear that the “ups” are com- 
ing to bat. 

Within the recent past it has been impressed upon 
Coal Age that capital is seeking investment in the indus- 
try. In the last two weeks Coal Age has learned of 63 
companies which have been organized or reorganized with 
increased stock. The total authorized increased capi- 
talization of these companies amounted to $14,917,000. 

While it is quite probable that not more than half of 
this large sum has been actually “paid in,” yet it is also 
equally probable that many companies have been given 
life of which Coal Age has not learned. It should also be 
remembered that this figure, which represents only one 
fortnight in the year, does not portray the aggregate pipe 
dream of financial inflationists. Rather it shows the 
actual capital estimated necessary to accomplish work and 
improvements already planned. 

The organization of new companies and the reorganiza- 
tion of old ones with increased stock is going on now at a 
more rapid rate than ever before. The industry appears 
to be seeking capital, and capital is seeking investment in 
the industry. It would seem therefore that coal mining 
had at last crossed the Jordan of adversity and was enter- 
ing the Promised Land of prosperity. 
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Is a Full Car Allotment 
Desirable? 


To the coal men who are straining every resource at 
their command to obtain railroad equipment the above 
title may be viewed with derision. With free coal com- 
manding such extraordinary figures, the operating inter- 
ests are in a position to amass substantial fortunes in a 
comparatively short time, could they obtain adequate 
transportation facilities. But considered along broader 
lines, involving the best interests of the coal industry as 
a whole, there are some very convincing arguments why 
a full car supply may not be considered altogether de- 
sirable. 

It is the opinion of the best thinkers in the coal indus- 
try today that some method of Government control, for 
the purpose of restricting the productive capacity of the 
country, is not only desirable but eminently necessary. 
It is a well-established fact that the productive capacity 
of the country is far in excess of the requirements, and 
the effects of the ruinous competition that characterize 
the dull, or even average, periods of the trade, are too 
well known to require comment. 

Pending the development of some Government regu- 
lation on this matter, there is no doubt that this periodical 
restriction in the coal movement is a potent influence on 
the market. Certainly, the coal industry today would 
not be realizing an average price of $4.81@5.59 per ton 
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as compared with $1.55@1.68 a year ago, as indi- 
cated. by the table of comparative average prices in 
our market department, were all of the mines able to 
make full shipments. It is understood, of course, that a 
very small percentage of the tonnage moving commands 
these abnormal prices, but the influence these prices will 
have, and in fact are already having, on negotiations cver 
future contracts, assures substantially better profits for 
the industry for some time to come. 

It might be argued that this would be largely overcome 
by the storage of coal during the dull seasons of the year, 
though the coal men recognize that this is a good deal of 
a fallacy. A bulk commodity such as coal, of course, does 
not lend itself readily to storage; where, for instance, 
would it be possible to store say even a three-months’ sup- 
ply, representing more than 125,000,000 tons? It is a 
well-known fact that the big contracts on which storage is 
obviously impossible set the pace for the general market. 
Thus signs of the present boom were cropping up as early 
as last August when the bids for the big Panama R.R. 
contract, involving half a million tons, were made known. 

Individually, it will be difficult to appreciate the bene- 
fits of inadequate transportation facilities, but collectively, 
it would almost appear that a kind providence is inter- 
vening in behalf of the industry as a whole. 
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It Oftem Takes Two To Make 
am Accident 


The address of Joseph Knapper at the Coal Mining 
Institute of America, published elsewhere in this issue, 
extends somewhat the line of thought so well outlined by 
Prof. F. W. Sperr at the National Safety Council meeting 
in Detroit, an abstract of whose remarks appeared 1n 
Coal Age, Nov. 4. It suggests that as it takes two to 
make a quarrel, just so it often takes two to make an’ 
accident. 

When a bank is robbed by an employee or a burglar, the 
manager does not attempt to excuse himself by saying 
that the man should have been honest. He realizes that 
he should have put up such precautions against robbery 
as would have been reasonably calculated to prevent the 
theft. If he has done this, he is exonerated ; if not, every- 
one remarks that he was a negligent manager. 

Similarly, when a mine is blown up, it is not enough to 
say that the man who set fire to the gas had been warned 
of its presence, or should have heeded the indications in 
his lamp, or seen the notice at the mouth of his room. It 
is as necessary to make sure in some positive way against . 
a crime of negligence in this case as it is to assure our- 
selves in a positive way against a crime of dishonesty in 
the other. Still more is it necessary to guard against 
oversight and moments of absentmindedness. 

The bolting and barring of entrances to dangerous 
places in the mine, advocated by Knapper in his address, 
might on certain occasions prove a source of peril, as in a 
squeeze, or when men are trying to escape after an explo-- 
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sion. Consideration should, of course, be given to this 
problem, but it would appear possible to extend the pro- 
vision of safety by the use of suitable gates in well chosen 
places. 

Inspector Knapper does not go deeply into details, and 
it is not necessary that he should. The important matter 
is that we should arrive at the point at which we are 
willing to admit that, though any given accident was 
caused directly by the negligence or oversight of the man 
himself, or of his fellows, there is also a possibility that 
it might have been avoided completely had certain pre- 
cautions been taken by those who were actively in charge 
of the operation. 

The operator is no longer financially on the defensive. 
He has to pay the bill anyway. Let him look at the prob- 
lem not as a defendant, but as a disinterested person; or 
even, rather, as one anxious to see his own failings in the 
premises. It is almost useless to blame others. They may 
be far more chargeable with the accident, but urging 
them to avoid unsafe practices will not do much good; in 
fact, not one-half as much as can be done by the employer 
if he will only search out his own responsibility in the 
matter. 

Let us repeat: There are usually two in an accident and 
two in a quarrel. It might be well were the employer to 
keep that in mind. The man who is not quarrelsome 
usually finds he can go his way in peace, and the man who 
makes all the provision for safety open to him will find 
that most of the provisions have been covered and acci- 
dents will be less numerous. 

“My mine is safe,” the operator says, “if only some idiot 
doesn’t do some thoughtless act or some criminally care- 
less fellow doesn’t break the law. I cannot guard against 
these possibilities,’ The kernel of Knapper’s address is 
the suggestion that perhaps he can and ought to guard 
against some of these risks. 

A cow caused the conflagration that burned down 
Chicago, the swish of her tail upsetting a lamp. Some 
would think that cows should be admonished and anathe- 
matized. The insurance companies thought differently. 
As a result Chicago, when rebuilt, was not burned again, 
though cows continued to swish their tails and will swish 
them as long as cows are cows. 

An adequate measure of precaution was adopted by 
those who alone could be induced to follow the dictates of 
reason. It is a waste of time to abuse cows; it is equally 
an abuse of rhetorical genius to berate the criminally 
careless. The problem is, What are we going to do about 
it? As Benjamin Franklin said, “If you would have a 
thing done, do it yourself.” 


23 
Terre Hlaute im Coal Busimess 


Terre Haute’s venture into the retail coal business as 
a municipal affair is apparently attracting the attention 
of the entire country, for since Mayor James Gossom 
started his movement he has received letters from people 
in many different towns asking for prices on fuel. The 
ereatest surprise of all was a long-distance telephone call 
from Milwaukee, Wis., from a man who wished to buy 
coal. 

Mayor Gossom is following out the precedent set several 
vears ago when Mayor Lew Shank, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
‘ought the increased cost of living by selling potatoes. 
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Before opening up the municipal coal bin the Terre Haute 
executive first took steps to learn if the city had such 
authority and was assured by state officials that such 
action was wholly within the jurisdiction of the muni- 
cipality. 

Soon after this he obtained the output of the Gregory 
mine, a small wagon plant, not served by a railroad, 4 
short distance from the city. Orders began to pour in 
and the city controller was soon swamped and even now 
has enough orders to last for several weeks. The plan 
being followed out by Mayor Gossom is to sell the coal 
through the office of the city controller and on a strictly 
cash basis. 

At present the city is underselling many of the retail 
coal dealers, who are asking as much as $5 a ton for 
fuel. Within a short time, when the municipal venture is 
running more smoothly, Mayor Gossom expects to have 
the price down to $2.50 a ton. 

The idea has taken such a strong hold upon some of 
the residents of Terre Haute that they are fostering a 
movement for a municipal mine, and the commissioners of 
Vigo County are considering such a plan for the furnish- 
ing of coal to the county institutions. The city school 
system is not in need of coal, having contracted in August 
for its winter coal supply. 

It might be a good thing if many cities started coal 
mines of their own. They would be the first to advocate 
that prices be kept at a safe and adequate figure. They 
could not sell coal at a loss for nine months in the expec- 
tation of recouping their losses by high prices in the fall 
or just previous to a strike. They would always be ealling 
for cooperation, and if they did not get it, the bankruptcy 
of the mine and municipality would be an object lesson 
to mankind well worth the expense. 

Such attempts would stave off rather than hasten a 
movement toward national ownership of utilities. This 
latter is the real danger to be avoided, for if every mine 
were managed by the Government, who would be able to 
say whether this cause or that was the reason for the 
failure to produce coal cheaply? If prices rose, we should 
hear that it was because the mines were better maintained 
or the miners were better paid or more generously 
handled. 

Partial nationalization such as Terre Haute proposes 
will provide the new system with a number of handy yard- 
sticks whereby its success can be measured, and there will 
be a number of interested parties who will see that the 
new venture is well and truly measured. 


i 
Imcreased Wages 


During the past two years many coal companies have 
periodically increased wages. Three times within the past 
twelve months the.Tennessee Coal and Iron Co. has made 
such increases. Other firms in the Birmingham district 
have done likewise, until it is estimated that the increase 
in this district alone amounts to half a million dollars per 
month. The Birmingham district is by no means the 
only one that has voluntarily increased wages. Other 
fields as well have made wage increases from time to 
time. It would be difficult or impossible to estimate the 
total amount of these increases, but it is probable that 
the aggregate amount runs well into the millions monthly. 
There can be no mistaking the significance of these higher 
wages—the coal industry is prospering. 
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Coleman Mime-Rescue Contest* 
By W. A. Davipson ft 

A contest in first-aid and mine-rescue work was held in 
Coleman, July 1, 1916, under the direction of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Branch of the Canadian Mining Institute. This was the 
first competition of the kind held in the Dominion and it is 
hoped that others will follow. There was one full-team event 
in first-aid and one in mine-rescue work. 

In the mine-rescue contest, teams were entered from Fer- 
nie, Michel, Coleman, Carbondale and Lethbridge. A mine wag 
improvised in the field, and it was assumed that an explo- 
sion had occurred, wrecking the workings to some extent and 
deranging the ventilation; and that, in addition, a workman 
had been overcome with gas at the face of one of the rooms up 
the pitch. Each team was required to rescue the unconscious 
man and resuscitate him by means of artificial respiration and 
the use of the Pulmotor and Lungmotor; also to restore ven- 
tilation by rebuilding blown-out stoppings. 

The judges in the competition were: Thomas Williams, in- 
spector of mines, Fernie, B. C.; Dudley Michel, Department of 
Mines, Victoria, B. C.; Charles O’Brien, Superintendent of 
Mines Rescue Station, Fernie, B. C.; William Shaw, district 
inspector of mines, Blairmore, Alta.; W. B. Powell, Superin- 
tendent Mine Rescue Car No. 1, Canmore, Alta.; Duncan Mc- 
Donald, superintendent mine-rescue station, Lethbridge. 

The winners and prizes in this event were: 1. Fernie 
(Coal Creek), shield and five gold medals. 2. Lethbridge, No. 
6, five watch fobs (each made from a $5 gold piece). 3. Leth- 
bridge No. 3, five silver medals. 

In the first-aid contest there were seven teams entered: 
Coleman, No. 1 and No. 2; Michel, Carbondale, Lethbridge and 
Coal Creek No. 1 and No. 2. This event consisted of three 
parts; namely, the question, individual and stretcher tests, 
each team being required to take part in them all. This proved 
interesting to the spectators, as there were always three 
teams working at the same time. 

The judges in the first-aid contest worked in pairs and 
were Dr. Oliver and Nurse Dempster; Dr. Ross and Corporal 
Johnston; Corporal White and Mr. Nasmith. 

The winners and prizes in this event were: 1. Coleman 
No. 1, shield and five gold medals. 2. Carbondale, five watch 
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Lethbridge and Fernie. The care of the visitors was placed 
in the hands of the local Red Cross, the ladies on behalf of 
that organization selling refreshments and badges in specially 
erected booths. The Town Council conducted the field sports, 
which consisted of the usual events, with cash prizes. The 
Coleman Band was in attendance during the entire day. The 





WINNERS OF FIRST PRIZE, FIRST-AID CONTEST 


contest was such a complete success that the Institute has 
decided to make it an annual event. 

In the first-aid contest a great difference was easily ap- 
parent between the work of the three winning teams, all 
from Coleman, and that done by the four other organizations. 
The relative value of the training easily accounted for this 
difference. Coleman was one of the first of the mining towns to 
organize a branch of the St. John Ambulance Association, 
November, 1910, and the first classes were started in Janu- 





WINNERS OF SECOND PRIZE, FIRST-AID CONTEST 


fobs (each made from a $5 gold piece). 3. Coleman No. 2, 
five silver medals. 

The two shields, five gold medals and ten silver medals 
were donated by the Rocky Mountain Branch of the Canadian 
Mining Institute. Five gold medals were donated by W. R. 
Wilson, chairman of the branch. Ten gold watch fobs, com- 
rising the second prize in each event, were donated by Dis- 
trict No. 18, United Mine Workers of America. 

The deep interest taken in this contest was clearly shown 
by the large number present. Special trains were run from 





*Coleman, Alta., is in the Crow’s Nest Pass district, be- 
tween Crow’s Nest and Frank in McLeod County, near the 
}3ritish Columbia line. 


y+Institute of Technology and Art, Calgary, Alta., Canada. 


WINNERS OF THIRD PRIZE, FIRST-AID CONTEST 


ary, 1911. Since that date, there has been a class each winter, 
with the result that a large number of first-aid certificates 
have been granted. As the classes advanced several members 
have obtained the “medallion,” a number even going as far as 
to secure two and three “bars.” 

Special mention must be made of Coleman Team No. 2. 
This corps consisted entirely of Slavonians. They won only 
the third prize, but there is little question that they would 
have carried off the shield if they had had the same com- 
mand of English as the other teams. Their field work was 
excellent. Mr. Chalmers, superintendent of the washhouse, 
himself an old and tried St. John ambulance man, should re- 
ceive much credit for the high-class work of the Coleman 
teams. 
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Bonus System in Mining 


Letter No. 4—Kindly permit me to refer to the state- 
ment of William W. Miller regarding the bonus system 
in union mines, Coal Age, Noy. 11, p. 815, where he 
says, “My experience teaches me that the bonus system 
eannot be applied to mines operated under union con- 
tracts.” ; 

For a number of years I have been a union miner, 
and only once during that time have I had the oppor- 
tunity of working under the bonus system. That oc- 
curred a few years ago, in the development of a mine 
where I was employed. The mine officials were all shrewd 
mining men, and it was commonly agreed to employ 
only the best men in their mines. They made every 
endeavor to secure men having a good reputation as capa- 
ble miners. Special pains were taken to secure compe- 
tent firebosses and capable motormen and _ tracklayers. 
Men of this class who were competent were paid the reg- 
ular wage scale, $2.84 a day and, in addition, received a 
bonus of 16c., making their daily wage $3 for eight hours’ 
work. 

It must be admitted that good results wi 2 obtained 
in this system, for a considerable time. Some difficulty 
arose, however, when there was a scarcity of good motor- 
men in the district, and one of the regular bonus men 
quit his place. It was necessary to give a new man a 
trial, and he naturally expected to receive the same bonus 
as the man whose place he filled. Indeed, it may be said 
that had this been denied him he would not have shown 
the same results. Thus, to avoid any friction, the new 
man was paid the same bonus as the old and tried men. 


THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF THE SYSTEM 


Later, a new wage scale came into effect, making the 
pay for all inside day labor $2.98, which was agreed to 
by the operators and mine officials of that district. In 
the mine to which I have referred, however, it was then 
announced that the bonus previously paid would be 
withdrawn, owing to the advance in the wage scale. The 
sequel proved the truth of Mr. Miller’s statement that 
“the slightest precedent established at any one mine in 
a district will be fixed on that mine in the next agree- 
ment with the union.” It was found that the men 
would not consent to the withdrawal of the bonus, and 
the company was obliged finally to continue the payment 
of the same, after the wage scale had been raised. But, 
when a new man was employed to run a motor or to lay 
track or do other work in the mines, they were only paid 
the regular wage scale. 

I quite agree with W. H. Noone, whose letter appears 
on the same page of Coal Age, and who argues that the 
application of the bonus system wherever possible greatly 
increases the efficiency of the employees. But I believe 
that the adoption of the system by a union mine will 
only result in loss to the company, because the same 
bonus must be paid to all employees alike, whether or 
not they are equally competent and efficient. 


In closing let me suggest that if, in the agreement be- 
tween the operators and the miners’ officials, the wage 
scale was fixed so that it would apply with equal fairness 
to different classes of work, according to their value and 
importance, it might be possible to obtain equally as good 
results thereby as by the use of the bonus system, which 
might become a thing of the past except in special cases 
where a company was particularly anxious to retain a good 
man on important work. Let me ask if there is anything 
fair in rating a competent fireboss or electrician with 
a driver or dayman working on slate. In my opinion a 
revision in the day-wage scale would benefit all parties 
concerned. FIREBOSS. 

Poston, Ohio. 


Letter No. 5—Having been employed in a mine at 
one time where the bonus system was used, I want to say 
that I fully agree with W. H. Noone in his claim that 
the system can be adapted to meet the special require- 
ments in coal mining, as expressed in his letter, Coal 
Age, Nov. 11, p. 815. 

In the mine to which I have referred the coal was 
gathered by mules and hauled from the inside parting 
to the tipple by a system of rope haulage. The inside 
drivers requested an advance in wages, which was refused 
them by the management. This refusal, however, was 
accompanied by an offer of the company to pay a bonus 
for all coal hauled above a certain average. In other 
words, the men were to be paid a certain minimum wage 
and, in addition, a bonus for every ton of coal in excess 
of a stated daily average output. 

To this the men agreed, and the result was that the 
output of the mine was largely increased, as were also 
the wages of the men, to the extent of from 10 to 15 
per cent. Both the company and its employees, there- 
fore, profited by this arrangement. 

In my opinion it is a good business policy to pay a 
man for all the work he can perform, whenever and 
wherever it is practicable to do so, on a contract basis. 
Today, the tendency in all mills and factories is toward 
plecework, which is equivalent to contract work in the 
mines. The adoption of such a system puts the question 
of a man’s earning power up to himself and to an extent, 
reduces the cost of supervision. 

If this is a good policy in other industries, I want 
to ask why it will not prove to be the same in coal 
mining. It is evident that in the mines every opportunity 
is accorded the men to shirk their work, by reason of 
the darkness and isolation of the men who cannot be 
watched all the time. For this reason, the adoption of 
paying for work by contract whenever possible is more 
urgent in mining than in any other industry. There 
are, or, course, kinds of work that cannot be put on a 
contract basis, and it would be difficult to apply a bonus 
system to such work. 

Mr. Noone states a truth when he says, “Time and 
material are the two great sources of cost in any scheme, 
and the waste of either of these is an enormous item in 
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the success of the operation.” All will agree that if it 
were possible to so perfect the operations of a mine that 
all the employees would use time and material as though 
it were their own, the cost of mining would undoubtedly 
be greatly reduced. U. S. WILSON. 
Briceville, Tenn. 
Working and Bossing 


Letter No. 1—While it is quite evident that all men 
are not born to command, it is nevertheless true that 
many of those whose duty it is to receive and obey 
orders are often in a position to give valuable advice, 
if permitted to speak or asked for their opinion. The 
information that the man on the job could often give 
the fellow higher up, is frequently of a nature to make 
the latter sit up and listen. But, not being asked, a 
subordinate does not ordinarily offer his advice, which 
he naturally feels would not be accepted. It is only 
when the safety of the mines and that of the lives of 
the men in his charge are in danger that the underground 
officials are heard from, and these occasions are rare. 

A case of minor importance but, nevertheless, bearing 
directly on the cost-sheet of the company, occurred in 
our district some time since that will serve to illustrate 
what I have just said. The manager of a large coal 
company decided to try out a new kind of grease on its 
mine cars and sent a supply of the lubricant to one of 
their mines, but neglected to inform either the mine 
superintendent or the foreman of its purpose. Six months 
later the superintendent received a letter from the main 
office requesting an immediate reply with reference to 
the quality and the satisfaction given by the last ship- 
ment of car grease sent to the mines. It so happened 
that the superintendent and the foreman at this mine 
maintained a somewhat distant relationship to each other. 
The foreman rarely approached the superintendent except 
on matters of the utmost importance and the superin- 
tendent, likewise, was seldom known to ask his foreman 
for any advice or suggestions. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S MISTAKE 


In reply to the manager’s letter, the superintendent 
wrote that he had heard no complaint and thought that 
the grease was “O.K.” He explained that he had been 
exceptionally busy on outside construction work that 
required his attention for some time back and had not 
been below as much as usual during the past few months. 
What a different story the mine foreman could have told 
had he been asked in regard to this same car grease, 
which had caused no end of trouble and annoyance under- 
ground. In the words of the drivers and the men who 
handled the cars, “They were so stiff that they would not 
fall down the shaft.” 

This is but one of a thousand similar instances that 
show mismanagement. The natural trait of many com- 
petent superintendents and mine foremen is optimism; 
but, slowly and surely, not a few of these are being 
turned from the path of cheerfulness into the dull, bleak 
road of pessimism, by the autocratic bearing of those 
to whom they have a right to look for kind and humane 
treatment. The man on the job is too seldom consulted, 
except to know the reason for the falling off in the output; 
and if the cause involves a little expenditure to correct 
the trouble, the matter is apt to receive but slight 
attention from the management. 
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Most under mine officials are very human, and kind | 
treatment will go far toward cutting down costs in the 
mines and increasing the showing on the balance sheet 
at the end of the year. A feature of coal mining that 
is often overlooked by captains of industry who have been 
successful in other ventures and who attempt to run a 
coal mine on the same general plan that they would 
adopt in the operation of a machine shop or foundry, 
is the peculiar conditions that surround the men under- 
ground, who work in isolated groups and aye largely 
dependent on their individual judgment. 

The management of a coal mine frequently fails to 
realize that the individuality of every underground official 
is a large factor in the successful operation of the mine 
and the lowering of the cost of production. To the man 
who knows, it goes without saying that there must be 
complete harmony and codperation on the part of every 
one concerned, from ‘the president down to the trapper 
boy; and this codperation calls for the free exercise of 
the individuality of every man on the job, whose judg- 
ment and experience are at least worthy of consideration 
by the men higher up. WILLIAM CROOKS. 

Kimberly, Ala. 


Letter No. 2—The statement in the Foreword of Coal 
Age, July 15, to the effect that “most of us who work 
for the other fellow, whether we like it or not, find our- 
selves bossed,” sets me to thinking. 

It is human nature not to want to be bossed or 
controlled. There are even those who regard labor as 
degrading and who cannot understand that honest work 
makes men healthier and happier; and, as a rule, one 
who works daily lives longer than one who passes his 
days in ease and idleness. Wealth and idleness cannot 
bring happiness, which only comes as the result of con- 
tentment with one’s lot or condition. 

But, to return to the question of the true relation 
of working and bossing, it must be granted that labor 
is essential to living: The producer sells or exchanges’ 
his product for the necessities of life. But the majority 
of people have only their labor to sell or exchange for 
what they need and, therefore, they must work for the 
other fellow and be bossed. 

In the great industries labor works for capital. Large 
enterprises cannot be operated by individuals—one man 
cannot operate a coal mine, neither can 100 men act as 
bosses. The hundred or more workers require a leader, 
or boss, to direct and control their efforts, so that they 
will all tend toward the accomplishment of the same end. 
It is evident that someone must do the work and some- 
one the bossing. 


Bossine Not AN Easy or AGREEABLE T'ASK 


Experience proves that few men possess the qualifica- 
tions that render them capable of directing the work of 
others successfully. To work one’s self is quite different 
from directing another how to work. Few understand 
that it is a more difficult and disagreeable task to direct 
the work of a large body of men than it is to perform 
the work that falls to the lot of the individual who is 
a part of that body. The worker has none of the re- 
sponsibilities of the boss. It is natural for him, however, 
to feel that he has the harder work to perform, until he 
has had some actual experience; and then he is generally 
ready to change his mind. 
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It takes a big man to make a capable and successful 
boss. He must possess personal power and the magnetism 
that will attract men to him and give them confidence in 
what he says and does. 

The faithful and competent worker becomes largely his 
own boss. For example, the miner who digs coal and 
is paid by the ton is practically his own boss if he is 
industrious and careful in the performance of his work. 
Such a man thinks or cares little for the fact that he is 
bossed in a reasonable way. It is the careless and in- 
different worker who objects most frequently to being 
bossed, and it is men of that class who are least fitted to 
boss others. An old maxim says, “The man who can- 
not control himself can never expect to control others.” 

Dayton, Tenn. JoHN Rose. 


Am Efficient Coal Miner 


Letter No. 9—Few words are necessary to describe what 
I believe makes an efficient coal miner. He is a fellow 


who knows his work and does it in a way that is both 


economical for himself and for the operator. 

A miner who fails to examine his working place often, 
and especially before starting to work in the morning; 
or fails to timber his place in a proper manner; or to 
shoot and load his coal in good condition for the market; 
or to comply with the terms of his contract; or to order 
timber and other material when it is needed in his place ; 
or to draw the foreman’s attention to inadequate air in 
his place or other dangers that have been overlooked, is 
certainly not to be classed as an “efficient coal miner.” 

The miner who fails in any of the respects I have just 
mentioned will ultimately become a costly asset for the 
operator who employs him. I regret to say that many 
mine bosses do not appear to realize the extra expense 
and the increased danger of employing such men. But 
the trouble is not always with the miner. Could many 
foremen realize the results of their own failings when 
needed material is not promptly furnished to the miner, 
they would see that it was a false economy on their part 
to delay supplying the material needed by each man as 
it is ordered. : 

A little of my own experience along this line will serve 
to illustrate my meaning. I have been working two 
rooms, one of which will hare cost the operator about 100 
per cent. more for timber than it should, simply because 
the timbers needed were not sent in promptly as ordered. 
In consequence, in order to hold the place open, it was 
necessary to use double the amount of timber. I even 
had to suggest that it might become necessary to refer 
the matter to the mine inspector, as the place was getting 
unsafe for work. This suggestion, however, brought the 
necessary timbers, although it caused some unpleasantness 
at the same time. A MINER. 

Linton, Ind. 

& 


Shortage of Labor im Mining 


Letter No. 13—The question uppermost in the minds 
of many operators is, How can we secure the men neces- 
sary to increase our output of coal and meet the demands 
of the market? Agents are abroad offering all sorts of 
bonuses to place their orders, and all officials are vying 
with one another in their efforts to obtain men for operat- 
ing their mines to the fullest capacity. Many resort to 
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methods that, in the end, do not help themselves but hurt 
others, inasmuch as they tend to produce a larger propor- 
tion of the floating element among mine workers. These 
methods tend to make the men more independent and 
difficult to handle. 

A little reflection will convince anyone that there is 
a practically fixed number of available miners in this 
country at the present time and agents put on the road 
cannot increase this number, while their efforts tend, as I 
have said, to dissatisfy the men with their present em- 
ployment and render the situation far worse than before. 

Recognizing these conditions, would it not be better to 
take every labor agent off the road and resolve, by fair 
treatment and humane methods, to retain the men already 
in the mine and, further, consider how these can be used 
to the best advantage, by the adoption of labor-saving 
equipment and the most improved methods of working, 
while insisting on a fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay. 

In looking for ways of increasing the output of a mine, 
the coal operator must study closely the many mechanical 
improvements that have been made in mine equipment. 
I believe that the output of the average coal mine can be 
increased one-third by the judicial application of some of 
these means at hand. One can find men operating hand- 
pumps and baling water into water cars, without a 
thought that this work can be performed more economic- 
ally by tapping the power lines already installed in the 
mine and using this power to operate a small pump. In 
many cases, the simple laying of a siphon may accomplish 
the same purpose and save the expense of hand labor. 


Many EVIDENCES oF MISMANAGEMENT 


Again, there are mines employing from 10 to 20 drivers 
and as many mules and hauling the coal long distances 
to the bottom of the shaft or slope or to the tipple. In 
other instances the operator has never seriously considered 
installing a more uptodate and efficient means of haul- 
age in the mine. He either does not know or doubts the 
fact that one-half as many motors as the mules he now 
employs would about double the output of his coal at a 
less cost per ton-mile for hauling. 

-In the same manner, men are found mining the coal 
with a pick, under conditions that would render the use 
of coal cutters of great advantage in reducing the cost of 
production. ‘The introduction of machines for cutting 
and loading the coal at the working face, under favorable 
conditions, has rendered the use of the pick and shovel 
in mining as obsolete as are the old grain cradle or scythe 
for mowing in farming today. Where machines are in 
use in the mine, we often find them hauled from room to 
room by a mule, when a simple bonding of the rails would 
permit the machines to be self- propelling. The labor and 
expense required for loading the coal at the tipple can of- 
ten be reduced by means that render this work less 
laborious. 

The practical mining man must admit that this present 
time should be an epoch-making period in the coal indus- 
try. “Necessity is the mother of invention,” and the 
scarcity of labor today should give an impetus to the in- 
stallation of such mining equipment as will enable the 
mine to be operated with a smaller number of men. 

The catalogs of manufacturers and the advertising pages 
of coal-mining papers, show a large variety of such equip- 
ment, and these should be studied by coal operators to 
ascertain their particular adaptation and fitness to the 
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conditions in their mines. The call, today, is for the 
tise of more brains and less brawn, by the practical ap- 
plication of the principles of mechanics in the displace- 
ment of muscle. Let coal operators awake to this fact. 
Masontown, Penn. J. O. DURKEE: 





Letter No. 14—In his letter on the “Shortage of Labor 
in Mining,” Coal Age, Nov. 4, p. 771, Samuel Jones de- 
plores the fact that men are scarce in the mines and sug- 
gests that everywhere the question is being asked, “What 
has become of the laboring classess?” Then, on the same 
page, Gaston Libiez follows with a letter in which he 
chants a different refrain and asks, “What does all this 
ery of scarcity of labor mean, when there are so many 
workers idle?” 

Granting that both of these conditions exist in the coal 
mines today—a shortage of labor in one section and a 
scarcity of work in another—it must appear to even a 
casual reader that there is something wrong in one or 
both of these sections. Allow me to suggest that that 
“something” is a factor that has not as yet been consid- 
ered seriously in connection with industry in the United 
States and is expressed by the single word “employment.” 


DIFFICULT PROBLEM AWAITING SOLUTION 


The employment of men, together with its counterpart, 
unemployment, presents a problem not easy of solution 
and one with which political economists and legislators 
have long grappled, with but limited success. That the 
coal industry has more than once been confronted with 
this problem is evidenced by the several letters submitted 
in the recent contest in Coal Age, Sept. 23, pp. 505-507, 
for the improvement of the coal industry. Among the 
suggestions made at that time was the establishment of 
labor bureaus, or exchanges, having for their object the 
bringing together of the man and the job. 

At the present time many industries in this country 
are working at high tension, in order to supply the ex- 
traordinary demand for war munitions in Hurope, and the 
popular belief prevails that there is a job for every will- 
ing worker. While it is not easy to contradict this asser- 
tion, the fact still remains that there is a large proportion 
of unskilled labor out of employment—men who want to 
work and are able to work, but whose efforts to secure 
employment have been unavailing. 


UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS LACKING 


For some reason best known to itself, the Government 
has not given great publicity to the statistics of the unem- 
ployed collected in the census of 1910. However, the 
latest available reports of the United States Geological 
Survey, covering the period of 1900-1910, show that the 
bituminous mine workers lost in those 10 years from 22 
to 43 per cent. of their working time annually, while the 
same loss in the anthracite mines ranged from 23.7 to 50 
per cent. annually. These figures do not include the year 
1902, when the great anthracite strike took place. 

Of the many reasons suggested for the unemployment of 
labor, economists have pointed out what they consider 
are the two chief contributory factors; namely, the in- 
equality in the distribution of wealth and the denial of 
access to the lands and natural resources owned by the 
Government and at present unoccupied and unproductive. 
Other causes worthy of mention are the following: Unre- 
stricted immigration, the seasonal character of many in- 
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dustries, the long workday that invites overproduction, 
and a poorly organized labor market. 

In connection with the overproduction resulting from 
a long workday, John P. White, international president 
of the United Mine Workers, recently claimed that “the 
miners could dig all the coal the country needed in a 4-hr. 
day,” as reported in Coal Age, Oct. 28, p. 720. 

Although it may be impossible to correctly analyze the 
effect of these several causes to deny work to willing 
hands, two facts stand out prominently in the present sit- 
uation: (1) The employment problem is a vital one and 
requires immediate remedial measures and (2) the fluctua- 
tion of immigration, coupled with an even greater fluctua- 
tion in the demand for labor—ranging from the present 
activities in almost every industry, caused by the world 
war, to a probable stagnation of work when the war shall 
close. 


FLEexIBILIty NEEDED IN LABorR SITUATION 


The latter of these two conditions calls for a certain 
flexibility and the efficient organization of the labor mar- 
ket, which, at the present time, is not characteristic of 
the United States. The problem of taking care of the 
unemployed has been carefully considered in many coun- 
tries, particularly Germany and Great Britain. In Ger- 
many these efforts have proved eminently successful until 
negatived by the present war. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the plans adopted in these countries would be of 
any avail in the United States, owing to the great volume 
of immigration to our shores in normal times. 

In the opinion of many, a large measure of practical 
relief could be attained by the restriction of immigration. 

This, together with the development of the policy of 
throwing open larger tracts of undeveloped land under 
new homestead laws, adapted to the conditions and de- 
signed to suppress undesirable privileges, would, it is 
thought, go far toward creating a job for every man and 
a man for every job. ALEX Moscovitz. 





Letter No. 15—I agree with the idea that has been ex- 
pressed by some writers that the scarcity of labor in many 
mines can often be explained by the unfair treatment 
given the men by foremen, in respect to paying them dif- 
ferent rates for the same kind of work performed. While 
many men are driven away from a mine by a crusty fore- 
man, who only has himself to blame for not being able 
to hold his men, I think the chief cause of men leaving a 
good mine is the different rate paid men for doing the 
same work. 

In some instances I have known the foreman to pay 
one man a contract price for loading entry coal, while he 
paid other men only a machine price for the same class of 
work. Anyone will agree that this is not a square deal, 
and it is no wonder that men so treated leave the mine 
and seek work in the shops and mills, where they know 
men are paid alike for the same class of work. 

In my opinion miners are as stable as any other class 
of workmen, but, because of the different kinds of work 
performed in the mine, it often happens that men are not 
paid on an equal basis. In a few cases the mine foreman 
may try to make good his own record at the expense of 
one or more of his men. When this is discovered, the 
men naturally decide to move into other fields or seek — 
new pastures where they hope for better treatment. 

Johnstown, Penn. FRANK WENTZ. 


December 9, 1916 


Certification of Mine Foremen 


Letter No. 12—In regard to the certification of mine 
foremen, allow me to say that this is an age of specialists. 
There is probably no industry in which both theoretical 
and practical knowledge are of greater importance than 
in that of coal mining. That experience is a good 
teacher, has never been disputed. Successful men in all 
industries are those who profit, not only by their. own 
experience, but also by that of others. 

No one man has the ability, time or means at his 
disposal to successfully master all the details of opera- 
tion in the industry in which he is engaged. However, 
by careful study and application, every man can learn 
much from the experience of those who have a broader 
knowledge of the theory and principles of their calling. 
Much is to be gained by reading good reliable books and 
periodicals written by men who have made a special 
study of a particular branch of an industry. 

In coal mining there are men who have become experts 
in the principles of ventilation, others in drainage, and 
still others in haulage or methods of working. These 
men are not generally men of one idea, but rather they 
are broadminded and have much practical experience 
that renders their opinions worthy of careful study by 
men of less education and who are ambitious to fit them 
selves for higher positions in their calling. 

It is true that there are many who set themselves up 
as authorities in some special line, who have neither 
the learning nor the experience that would warrant them 
in so doing. The writings of these men often prove 
misleading and dangerous to the students. For this 
reason, the question of getting the best information on 
any given subject is an important one. To discriminate 
between right and wrong principles requires careful 
study on the part of every ambitious student, who must 
read the most reliable books and papers published. 

Many an intelligent and ambitious miner has spent 
almost a lifetime in educating himself so that he may 
be able to pass the examination that is required by law 
in most of the coal-mining states. Few men realize what 
a great disappointment and injustice the recent enact- 
ment by the Legislature of Pennsylvania has proved to 
be to this class of its citizens. 


EFFECT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA Law 


When the law permitting mine operators to employ 
uncertified men as mine foremen went into effect last 
January, in the State of Pennsylvania, it robbed a large 
number of intelligent miners of their lawful rights. The 
law still requires, or shall I say permits, the examination 
of candidates for the positions of mine foreman, assistant 
foreman and fireboss, and grants to successful candi- 
dates a certificate of competency, certifying that they are 
capable of filling these positions. In each case the 
certificates have been bought at a great sacrifice of the 
candidate’s time and labor, and at an expenditure of 
his limited means that he could ill afford but for the 
protection that he had a right to expect would be accorded 
him under the old law; namely, that he and those of his 
class would be guarded in their rights as holders of 
certificates granted by the state. 

The difficulties encountered in mining coal and the 
requirements of the coal market are becoming more 
burdensome every year, and the modern colliery requires 
men of more than ordinary ability and intelligence. Why 
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then, may I ask, should the employment of uncertified 
men be legalized? In the interest of safety, if for no 
other reason, men having the care and direction of 
mining operations should all be holders of certificates of 
competency, which should be the evidence that they have 
fitted themselves by study and experience for holding 
the position in which hundreds of lives are daily en- 
trusted to their care. I want to ask, Has the certificate 
of competency granted by the State of Pennsylvania any 
value whatever under the new law? It is my strong 
hope and that of many others that this law will be wiped 
from the statute books by the coming Legislature. 
Plymouth, Penn. Frep B. Hicks. 


Letter No. 13—Kindly permit me to add a few words 
in reply to Samuel Dean’s criticism of my previous 
letter, Coal Age, Nov. 11, p. 817%, as I still claim that 
the reduction in the fatality rate in Colorado, per 
thousand men employed in the mines, is solely due to 
the operation of the law of 1913, requiring the certifica- 
tion of underground mine officials. 

In my previous letter I contrasted this requirement 
of the Colorado law with that of the new law in 
Pennsylvania permitting the employment of uncertified 
men as mine foremen. The clause of my letter to which 
Mr. Dean refers does not relate to certified mine fore- 
men alone, but to all certified mine officials, including 
state mine inspectors and deputies, mine foremen, 
assistant foremen, firebosses, shotfirers and company mine 
examiners, all of whom must hold a certificate of com- 
petency under the new law. 


CERTIFICATION LAW IN COLORADO 


Mine officials of every class, mine inspectors and 
general managers, have labored faithfully and earnestly 
for the enactment of this law, to the end that there 
might be no recurrence of the Primero, Starkville and 
Delagua disasters of 1910, which horrified the people not 
only in Colorado but throughout the country. These 
three explosions, occurring within a period of less than 
10 months, caused the sacrifice of 210 lives. 

In the 28 years previous to the passage of the new 
law in Colorado, 1886-1913, the yearly death toll in 
the mines of this state averaged 62 men out of 8,603 
employed underground, making a death rate of 7.2 per 
thousand men employed. In the two years following the 
passage of the law requiring certification of underground. 
officials in Colorado, there were 138 men killed out of 
11,330 employed underground, or an average of 69 men 
per year, making the death rate for this two-year period 
6.1 per thousand men employed. 

My conclusion is that all mine officials, from mine 
inspectors to firebosses, are fulfilling their duties in our 
mines better than ever before. I claim this is because 
they know their duties better under the new law and 
their compliance is urged by the penalties prescribed for 
its violation by any negligence on their part. Prior to 
Jan. 1, 1914, when the new law went into effect in this 
state, the mine inspector could not remove a mine fore- 
man or fireboss for neglect of duty or incompetency. 
Under the new law, any certificate may be revoked. for 
a failure to perform and carry out the duties required 
by the act. I believe that the stringency of this law is 
gradually decreasing the fatality rate in this state. 

Walsenburg, Colo. Ropert A. MARSHALL. 
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Duties of Mine Examiners 


For the information of myself and others, I would like 
to ask for an expression of opinion by Coal Age and its 
readers, in regard to the duties of mine examiners, under 
the coal-mining laws of Illinois. 

Among the duties of certificated mine examiners, speci- 
fied in section 21 of the state mining law, is the fol- 
lowing: 

b. It shall be the duty of the mine examiner [fireboss]: 

6. When working places are discovered in which there are 
recent falls or dangerous roof or dangerous obstructions, to 
place a conspicuous mark or sign ‘thereat as notice to all 
men to keep out. 

8. To take into his possession the entrance checks of all 
men whose working places have been shown by his examina- 
tion and record to be dangerous, and to give such entrance 
checks to the mine manager [mine foreman], before the men 
are permitted to enter the mine in the morning. 


In some instances I have observed that the mine exam- 
iner would find a loose rock in a man’s place and, having 
chalk-marked a cross upon it to indicate that it was 
dangerous, would take the man’s check but fail to place, 
as required by the law, “a conspicuous mark or sign as 
notice to all men to keep out” of the place. When ques- 
tioned later, he would claim that the place was not dan- 
gerous, and the man would be permitted to proceed to 
his work. 

The question that has arisen is, Can a working place 
that contains a loose rock that has been. marked by the 
examiner as dangerous be considered as being sufficiently 
safe for a miner to work therein, in the meaning of the 
law; and does the law require that a conspicuous mark 
or sign be placed at the entrance as notice to all men to 
keep -out, when the only danger in the place is a loose 
rock that must be taken down or made safe? Does the 
law mean that the entire place must be dangerous for 
work, before the miner can be prevented from entering 
the place for work? 

I would like to ask, further, Is the mine examiner 
complying with the requirements of the law when, after 
finding a loose rock and marking the same as dangerous, 
he takes up the entrance check of the miner but fails to 
place a conspicuous mark or sign at the entrance of the 
place as notice to all men to keep out, which would seem 
to be required by the reading of the law? 

Catlin, Ill. ALEX PETTIGREW. 

In the opinion of Coal Age, a working place in a mine 
is unsafe for work, and neither the miner nor any other 
person should be permitted to enter, if it has been found 
to contain any danger whatsoever, until that danger has 
been removed. We understand this to be the intention 
and meaning of the law to which our correspondent has 
referred. 

In the instance cited we suppose that the mine exam- 
iner, after marking the rock as dangerous, took up the 
miner’s entrance check as a further precaution to warn 
him to avoid the danger in his place, until the same could 
be removed. In doing this, however, we would suggest 
that the examiner is not complying with the law and as- 
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sumes the full responsibility for any accident that may 
happen as a result of his failure to do what the law re- 
quires. We shall be glad to hear from any readers who 
may hold the same or another opinion of the meaning 
of this law. 


A ‘ssDuplicate Survey” 


Kindly permit me to ask what, in the opinion of Coal 
Age, is a “duplicate survey,” in the meaning of the an-- 
thracite mine law, as expressed in art. 3, sec. 10 of the 
law of 1909, relating to the thickness of barrier pillars. 

Pottsville, Penn. KERAN DONAHUE. 


The article and section of the anthracite mine law re- 


ferred to by this correspondent reads in part as follows: 

Such width of [barrier] pillar to be determined by the 
engineers of the adjoining property owners, together with 
the inspector of the district in which the mine is situated, . 
and the surveys of the face of the workings along such 
pillar shall be made in duplicate and must practically agree. 


The evident intention of this law is, first, to provide 
for a mutual agreement of the engineers of two adjoining 
coal properties in regard to the thickness of barrier pillar 
to be left between them, and which would be satisfactory 
to the mine inspector of the district, as giving a reason- 
able degree of safety in the emergencies that may arise 
in the mining of the coal underlying those properties. it 
further appears to be the intention of the law to provide 
for the accurate marking out of this barrier, so as to in- 
sure the full thickness agreed upon by the engineers and 
inspector. With this requirement in view, the law states 
that “The surveys . . shall be made in duplicate and 
must practically agree.” 

In order to carry out the meaning or intention of the 
law with this understanding, the term “duplicate” must 
be interpreted as calling for two independent surveys 
riade by separate engineers, starting from a common point 
of beginning and referred to a common meridian, or base 
line. These surveys should be made at different times, by 
different men, and should be wholly independent of each 
other, except with reference to the point of beginning and 
the meridian chosen. While it has been a frequent prac- 
tice of some engineers in charge of the mine surveying to 
check up their own survey of a barrier pillar by starting. 
a second survey from some point in the mine previously 
established, this cannot be characterized as a “duplicate 
survey” in the meaning of the law. 

We would suggest that, if both properties are being 
operated at the time, the engineer of each property could 
extend his survey onto both sides of the proposed barrier 
independently of the other engineer. This plan would 
not necessitate bringing into the mine outside engineers, 
who are frequently unacquainted with actual mining 
conditions and requirements. 

We shall be glad to have the opinions of mining engi- 
neers in the anthracite region and learn from them what 
is the general acceptation of the term “duplicate survey,” 
as used in the anthracite mine law. 


December 9, 1916 
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Miscellameous Questions 
(Answered by Request) 


Ques.—How would you ascertain, as a mine inspector, 
that a hoisting plant was equipped and maintained as 
required by law? 

Ans.—Assuming that the mine inspector has a thorough 
knowledge of the requirements of the mining law in this 
respect he should examine the hoisting apparatus in every 
detail, starting his examination by satisfying himself 
that the engineer in charge is competent to fulfill the 
duties required by the law. Being satisfied that the engi- 
neer is both capable and trustworthy, the inspector should 
proceed to examine the engine, winding drum, brakes 
and ropes, to see that they are in good condition. He 
‘should observe carefully while the engineer makes several 
hoists, paying particular attention to the signal system 
in use, the indicator and any other means of showing 
the position of the cage in the shaft. He should as- 
certain what means are used to prevent overwinding. 

Having satisfied himself in regard to these points, he 
should proceed to the top of the shaft and examine the 
cage, safety catches and head sheaves. Then, stepping on 
the cage, he should order the engineer to lower slowly, 
giving him an opportunity to examine the condition of 
the shaft and guides from top to bottom. He should 
do the same when ascending on the other side of the 
shaft. He should examine the cagers at the upper 
landing and at the shaft bottom to see that they fully 
understand their duties and the requirements of the law 
in respect to the hoisting of men. 

Ques.—Why is it safer to approach accumulations of 
water under high pressure than accumulations under low 
pressure ? 

Ans.—We cannot say that it is safer, except that the 
high pressure would cause the water to seep through the 
strata and make its presence known sooner than if the 
pressure was low. However, the danger would be corre- 
spondingly increased. This appears to be a catch question. 

Ques.—What is the maximum pitch up which you 
would work breasts with roads, and what methods would 
you adopt in steeper pitches? Give a full description. 

Ans.—Where the cars are to be handled by hand, the 
pitch should not exceed 6 deg. If the seam pitches more 
than this, it is possible to still handle the cars by hand in 
the rooms, by driving the latter across the pitch or at 
an angle with the full dip of the seam. Where the cars 
are lowered by means of a windlass the pitch may reach 
10 deg. with safety. On pitches varying from 6 to 15 
deg., self-acting inclines are used to advantage, the de- 
scending loaded car being made to pull up the empty, 
which partly balances the weight of the former. By 
the use of a barney weighing about half the sum of the 
empty and loaded cars, it is still possible to use the self- 
acting incline on pitches up to about 30 deg. In thick 
seams, what is called the “buggy system” is used on pitches 
varying from 10 to 18 deg. The refuse of the seam is 
there used to grade the road in sections, so as to make 
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the fall about 5 or 6 deg. in each section. The loaded cars 
are dumped into empties at the end of each section. This 
system requires considerable rehandling and is not adapted 
to a soft friable coal. On pitches varying from 15 to 30 
deg., the coal is sent down the breast in chutes. Where 
the coal will not slide easily on the natural rock surface, 
the chute is often lined with sheet iron. 
(ues.—What are the advantages and disadvantages of 
using electricity for power or other purposes? 
Ans.—An electric-power transmission can be quickly 
installed in a mine as the system is flexible, which adapts 
it particularly to mining conditions. The electricity can 
be used for lighting a mine as well as for haulage, coal cut- 
ting and drilling. The disadvantage of the system is the 
liability of contact of men and animals with live wires, the 
possible ignition of dust or gas or other combustible ma- 
terial, and the need of expert electrical attendance. 
Ques.—How much greater load will a crossbar 8 in. 
wide by 12 in. in depth and 8 ft. long sustain than one of 
the same width and length and 10 in. in depth? 
Ans.—Assuming that the bars are of the same material 
and the width and length are the same in each case, the 
strength of the beam or the load it will support will vary 
directly as the square of the depth. In other words, the 
load ratio is equal to the square of the depth ratio, which 
gives, in this case, 
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That is to say, the beam 10 in. deep will support a load 
*°/,, as great as the beam 8 in. deep. In other words, if 
the beam 8 in. deep will carry a load of 16 tons, a beam 
10 in. deep of the same material, width and length will 
support 25 tons. 

Ques.—With a water gage of 0.25 in., the velocity of 
an air current in a given airway is 200 ft. per min. ; what 
water gage will be required to increase the velocity of this 
air current to 400 ft. per min.? 

Ans.—For the same conditions in the mine, or airway, 
the unit pressure or water gage produced by a circulation 
varies as the square of the velocity of the air current. In 
other words, the water-gage ratio is equal to the square 
of the velocity ratio, which gives, in this case, 
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Ques.—How would you proceed, with safety, to re- 
enter a mine after an explosion that had destroyed the 
doors, brattices and overcasts ? 

Ans.—lIt will not be safe to enter such a mine without 
the use of breathing apparatus and safety lamps. As 
quickly as ventilation can be restored in the main entries, 
the work of repairing the doors, stoppings and overcasts 
destroyed by the blast should be commenced and pushed 
forward rapidly to reéstablish the circulation. 
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Washington, D. C. 


A complete report on the export trade situation 
has been published by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in support of the so-called Webb bill, 
which is designed to permit domestic producers to 
combine in the foreign trade or establish joint 
selling agencies abroad without violating the anti- 
trust laws. This report selects several important 
industries, describes their present conditions and 
indicates how they could combine to compete with 
foreign combinations. Coal is one of the indus- 
tries selected. 

“Coal,’”’? says the report, “is one of the most 
promising commodities for the future development 
of a heavy export trade from the United States. 
This country has the greatest deposits of coal of 
any in the world. Its reserves are estimated to be 
greater than those of all other nations combined. 
It has an abundance of coal of especially fine 
quality for all uses to which this mineral is put, 
from household purposes to the most exacting 
metallurgical and steam demands. Immense pro- 
ducing fields are near enough Tidewater to facili- 
tate export business Suitable coal-handling 
equipment is already in use at many ports. The 
production of coal has been developed on a larger 
scale, with a greater use of mechanical equip- 
ment, and at a lower average cost per ton than 
in any of the important European coal-producing 
countries. In 1913, the last complete year prior 
to the war, the United States was credited with 
39.5 per cent. of the world’s output, while Great 
Britain contributed but 22 per cent. and Germany 
but 20 per cent. of the total. 

“With these advantages’'in ita favor, however, the 
United States was exporting much less than either 
Great Britain or Germany. In fact, British ex- 
ports of coal were three and one-third times those 
of the United States. 

“Of the total exports in 1913 from the United 
States, 19,689,066 short tons went by rail or 
inland waterways to Canada, a market in which 
little foreign competition is met, and 2,110,416 
short tons were sent to Bermuda and the West 
Indies, also exclusively American markets. It is 
apparent, then, that of the small proportion of 
the coal output which is exported nearly 90 per 
cent. went into markets where it was practically 
without competition, and only about 10 per cent. 
entered competitive markets.’ 

The report pointed out that the competitive for- 
eign markets which promise most for the devel- 
opment of the coal export trade are South Amer- 
ica and the Mediterranean countries. In both of 
these markets the chief competition has been 
British. Some German coal formerly went into 
South America and Italy, and after the war 
efforts, it is said, will presumably be made to 
revive this business, but the great bulk of the coal 
imported by all these countries has always been 
British. 

Little Coal Furnished to South America 


It is pointed out that prior to the present war 
the United States had but an insignificant share 
in the coal trade of these countries. The report 
thereupon proceeds to discuss the various export 
combinations of Germany, Belgium, France and 
Great Britain. 

“There are three chief coal-producing regions 
in Germany,” says the report, ‘“‘namely, the Ruhr 
in the northwest, Upper Silesia in the southeast 
and the Saar in the southwest. The first district 
is the most important and is the only one that 
needs special consideration in this connection. It 
is the territory covered by the Rhenish-West- 
phalian Coal Syndicate. Although there are other 
coal combinations of some interest, the Rhenish- 
Westphalian cartel is the outstanding feature of 
the organization of the German coal-mining in- 
dustry.” 

Belgium coal, it is said, does not compete to 
any important extent in export markets, but prior 
to the war the organization of the industry in 
that country was quite comprehensive. France 
also had its combinations. It is pointed out that 
before the war the Office de Statistique des 
Houilleres du Nord et du Pas-de-Calais con- 
trolled about 67 per cent. of the total production 
of the coal region. This organization is classed 
among the looser forms of cartel associations, as 
no central selling agency or bureau was main- 
tained and the member companies were held to- 
gether merely by price and other selling agree- 
ments, each company making its sales as it saw 
‘it, within the limitations of the cartel. The prime 
endeavor of the organization was not to restrict 
output, but to find an outlet in more distant mar- 
kets, foreign and domestic, for all excess produc- 
tion, so that the local or natural market might 
never be encumbered by an excessive supply. 

The report then proceeds to a discussion of the 
large English production, stating: 

“South Waites shipped 40 per cent. of all the 
coal exported from Great Britain in 1913, her 
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exports totaling 34,000,000 tons, nearly all of 
which went out from the three ports of Cardiff, 
Newport and Swansea. Moreover, so far as 
American export coal trade is concerned, South 
Wales is much more important than Newcastle or 
other Eastern districts. The latter, shipping 
through the North Sea ports, export to the North 
European markets, in which American coals do 
not attempt to compete, but most of the English 
coal shipped to the Mediterranean and to South 
America comes from ports in the Bristol Channel. 

“In 19138, 58.8 per cent. of the British coal 
exports to Mediterranean ports (exclusive of 
France and Spain) came from South Wales; 85.1 
per cent. of the exports to Brazil, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Peru and Chile and 56.3 per cent. of 
those to France and Spain were from the same 
In 19138 the Bristol Channel ports ex- 
ported 31,579,520 short tons, of which 11,718,560 
went to the Mediterranean (excluding France and 
Spain), 6,584,480 to Brazil, Argentina, Uruguay, 
Chile and Peru, and 10,363,360 to France and 
Spain.” 

Proceeding to a discussion of the operations of 
the large British companies, the report said: 

“In England as in America the trend of indus- 
trial development has been toward amalgamation 
and inter-relation rather than cartelization. The 
coal industry is no exception to the rule, and the 
interests in South Wales known as the Cambrian 
Combine, comprising inter-related operators, dis- 
tributors, railways and ship lines, is a typical 
expression of this economic tendency in Great 
Britain cae 

“Another large English firm of coal operators 
and traders is Cory Bros. & Co., Ltd., colliery 
owners, coal depot proprietors and coal exporters. 
The central offices of the firm are at Cardiff and 
London. Foreign offices and agents are main- 
tained in Paris, Genoa, Cape Verde Islands, 
Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, Pernambuco, Ten- 
eriffe and Las Palmas, Madeira, Bombay, Aden, 
Malta, Port Said, Algiers and Marseilles. The 
company owns and controls 16 collieries with a 
total annual output of 1,450,000 tons and sells 
coal from many other mines. It has coaling sta- 
tions on every important shipping trade route 
throughout the world. . . . 

“Another factor of equal importance to British 
coal companies in foreign markets is their rela- 
tion to business houses and coal-consuming in- 
dustrial plants in those markets.’ The report 
mentioned the Wilson interests in Argentina as a 
typical case. It also directed special attention 
to the community of interest between coal pro- 
duction and the transportation services of Eng- 
land, including ship lines. 


American Coal Can Compete 


The Federal Trade Commission contends that 
American coal is of such high quality as to make 
it suitable for export. It declares that Poca- 
hontas, New River, Tug River, Clinch Valley, 
Birmingham and central Pennsylvania coals, 
among others, are of sufficiently high quality and 
are accessible enough to Tidewater for the de- 
velopment of a good export trade. It also de- 
clared that Welsh coal at Tidewater docks nor- 
mally is much higher in price than Appalachian 
coal at Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

“Similarly,” says the report, ‘the prices of 
central Pennsylvania coal at New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore and of Birmingham coal at 
Mobile and New Orleans are much below the 
prices on the Cardiff docks. With the develop- 
ment of coal shipments by the newly opened 
river route from the Alabama fields to Mobile 
the latter district may soon be offering export 
coal at prices decidedly below those now ruling 
at Atlantic ports for Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland and Pennsylvania coals.” 

It is contended, however, that the advantages 
of lower Tidewater prices and superior loading 
facilities have been nullified by the higher 
freights charged for transporting American coal 
to South America and the Mediterranean and by 
the British control of unloading and storage fa- 
cilities in foreign ports. The lack of an Amer- 
ican coal-carrying fleet, it is also said, has made 
American exporters dependent upon British ves- 
sels, and British ship brokers have been able 
constantly to maintain rates which favored the 
Welsh coal. 

The report of the commission on 
cluded: 

“Under the competitive conditions now exist- 
ing in the coal trade the high quality of Amer- 
ican coals, the unrivaled railroad and dock 
facilities in this country and the lower prices will 
plainly be of little or no avail in securing a 
share in the world’s bunker and export trade 
unless American producers supply themselves 
with their own fleets of colliers and their own 
coal depots, unloading facilities, distributing 
yards, and agents in foreign markets. But to 
provide these and to undertake the work of ad- 
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vertising American coal abroad, of educating for- 
eign consumers to the advantages of using it, of 
employing fuel engineers to teach them how to 
burn it, and of persuading them to alter their 
equipment to suit its characteristics, means a 
long and expensive effort. Obviously it can be 
begun only by a few of the larger American 
producing companies if they act as individuals, 
but if they codperate for such business, scores of 
smaller producers may be able to share profitably 
in the upbuilding of an advantageous trade. 

The activities of an association of coal oper- 
ators in the bunkering trade at Hampton Roads 
have just been referred to, but an effort to ade- 
quately extend the American bunkering and ex- 
port trade into foreign markets in competition 
with the English coal operators will require ex- 
tensive codperation. In the New River field, for 
example, there are about 60 concerns mining coal. 
Of this number, 10 of the largest produce ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. of the total output, and 
one of these companies produces 25 per cent. It 
has been suggested that all the operators of this 
field who wish to take part in the bunker and 
export trade form a joint selling organization to 
handle the business, subject to such supervision 
by the Federal Government as the latter might 
deem expedient and desirable. It would have 
nothing to do with domestic business, which 
would be handled by the different companies in- 
dividually, as is now done. 

Such a joint selling agency, it is suggested, 
would fix the grades of coal which it desired to 
handle in foreign trade and would have a force 
of inspectors to see that each mine conformed to 
its requirements in this respect and to insure the 
necessary uniformity of quality to the foreign 
consumer. It would also establish coaling stations 
at important ports in South America and in the 
Mediterranean if that market were also culti- 
vated, and would put on its own fleet of colliers. 
By these means large stores of coal could be 
maintained abroad where desired, the selling 
agency could keep in close touch with its cus- 
tomers and could guarantee regular and prompt 
deliveries of high-grade coal, and in quoting 
prices would be independent of the present un- 
favorable freights charged by foreign’ ship 
owners. 

The problem of return cargoes for these vessels 
it has been suggested, could more and more be 
met by increasing shipments of South Aemricar 
raw materials, such as iron ore, copper and tin. 
rubber, coffee, hides, nitrates, quebracho, tropica) 
woods, etc., and from the Mediterranean by 
cargoes of Spanish iron ore and copper concen- 
trates, together with other European products 
that normally cross the Atlantic to our shores. 
From South America it might even be found 
advantageous to bring such vessels home via 
Europe, taking to that continent the South 
American grain and other foodstuffs and raw 
materials which are imported from the Latin- 
American countries in heavy volume. 

The advantages claimed for such joint effort 
are manifold. Through such an organization the 
expenses of establishing a profitable coal trade 
abroad could be shared by many operators and 
would not be prohibitive to the smaller concerns. 
Steady and concerted effort would be applied to 
the development of business instead of the pres- 
ent intermittent attempts to obtain some foreign 
orders. Producers would be represented directly 
by their own salesmen instead of by the agents 
of foreign competitors of American operators, and 
foreign consumers would be able to deal directly 
with the sellers of their coal. The business would 
be independent of foreign ship owners and would 
be able to seek the markets that ought to be open 
to American coal. Similar organizations could be 
formed among the operators of other fields, so 
that every portion of the Appalachian coal-pro- 
ducing area which might export coal advanta- 
geously could be represented by an _ effective 
organization for foreign business. 

As already pointed out, the development of the 
foreign business would benefit the industry by 
furnishing steadier operation of the mines and 
By pate equalizing the seasonal variations in 
emand.”’ 


Geological Survey Reports to Congress 


The new regulations governing the classifica- 
tion and valuation of coal land have furnished 
a more rational basis for this work and has 
greatly facilitated it, according to the report made 
to Congress by George Otis Smith, director of the 
Geological Survey. “The regulations as they now 
stand,” says Dr. Smith, ‘‘furnish what is believed 
to be a sound and reasonable standard for the 
classification and valuation of land underlain by 
coal of any quality or thickness.” 

The report covers the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1916. During that time, 637,274 acres of 
coal land withdrawals were made. For the most 
part these lands are in Colorado and New Mex- 
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time under review, restorations have exceeded 
the withdrawals by over 2,000,000 acres. In 
carrying out the policy of the Survey to ex- 
amine and eliminate from withdrawal as rapidly 
as possible areas of doubtful coal value, it is 
pointed out that a large area of non-coal land 
has been restored in Montana as well as smaller 
areas in other states. The larger non-coal areas 
have now been eliminated from withdrawal. Field 
examinations, aS a consequence, have been re- 
stricted to a detail study of known coal fields. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


For the first time in 16 years miners in the 
anthracite coal fields were asked recently to 
continue work on holidays and possibly aid in 
operating the mines on Sundays. This proposi- 
tion, it is understood, was flatly refused by the 
mine employees. One of the large coal companies 
canvassed the men in its employ, asking them 
not to be idle on Thanksgiving Day. 

This is the first move of the corporations to 
have collieries operate on holidays and Sundays 
and in this way make up for the coal shortage 
of the markets experienced at this time, and 
which is believed will result in a coal famine 
before many weeks have passed. 

Although the officials of the collieries did not 
ask the men and boys to work on Sundays, it is 
the common belief among the mine employees 
that had they agreed to work on Thanksgiving 
Day, another request to assist in operating the 
mines on Sunday would be the next move of the 
operators. If one company started holiday and 
Sunday operation, the others would in all prob- 
ability fall in line. 

The operators state that the one hour less in 
the working day has proved a big handicap to 
them in getting out the same amount of coal as 
in previous years. To work on holidays and 
Sundays would mean a few hours extra. In 
this way enough coal could be gotten out to tide 
the market over the threatened heavy demand 
for coal and thus prevent a coal famine. 

The mine workers gave reasons for not work- 
ing as the coal corporations requested. The 
shortage of cars, both mine cars and hoppers to 
take the mined coal to market, is responsible for 
the shortage, and not the 8-hr. day, they said. 
Several of the mine workers’ leaders cited cases 
where the collieries of several of the companies 
closed at noon because of this car shortage. The 
men in answer to the argument of the operators 
ott “Give us the cars and we will mine the 
coal.’”” 

It is learned that one of the large companies 
operating in the Wyoming region made a canvass 
among its mine workers to operate on Sundays, 
but the greater number of miners opposed this. 
At the collieries under this company, it is stated, 
the majority of the mine workers are foreigners. 
Among this class church holidays and Sundays 
are closely observed. These workers do not re- 
port for work on holidays, and in all probability 
would hold Sundays in the same strict observ- 


ance. To get this plan adopted will be a serious 
proposition for the coal corporations. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Nanticoke—Two men were killed and another 
injured so badly that he will probably die by a 
mysterious explosion that occurred at 7:30 in the 
evening of Dec. 1, at a new air shaft that is 
-being sunk at Loomis colliery of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co Whether 
the explosion was one of gas or dynamite or 
whether it came from inside or outside the shaft 
is not known. It tore down the tower from which 
the elevator bucket is operated, demolished a fan 
house, swept everybody within a hundred feet to 
the ground and choked the top of the shaft so 
tightly with débris that it was impossible for 
several hours to make descent into the opening 
to try and ascertain what damage had been done. 
The depth of the shaft is between 400 and 500 ft. 
and the ultimate depth of the shaft will be more 
than 2,000 ft. Considerable gas has been en- 
countered in sinking this shaft. 


Larksville—The No. 3 breaker of the Delaware 
& Hudson Co. was destroyed by fire at an early 
hour on Dec. 2, and 800 men and boys were 
thrown out of employment. The origin of the fire 
is not known. The flames started in the top of 
the breaker. The company erected this breaker 
about 12 years ago. It was one of the biggest 
breakers in the coal fields. Its frame was of 
wood covered with metal. The loss is estimated 
at $135,000. It will require several months to 
build a new structure. 

Jeanesville—The huge banks of coal and slate 
that ‘stand at No. 4 and No. 5 collieries of the 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co., will be loaded out and 
run through the Spring Mountain colliery to be 
separated and prepared for market. A steam 
shovel will be installed at the banks. This will 
greatly increase the coal output of the breaker 
there, which has taxed all the underground and 
stripping operations to keep it in fuel through- 
out the day. The banks that are to be run 
through the breaker were dumped many years 
ago and contain large percentages of coal that 
will help relieve the present shortage. 


Pottsville—A fire, declared by officials to have 
been of incendiary origin, swept the coal chutes 
of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Tron (. 
on Noy. 30. causing a loss of about $5,000. The 


Director Smith points out that, during the 
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flames spread over the structure, which is Potts- 


ville’s almost exclusive source of coal supply, 
rapidly burning the coal pockets for a distance 
of 150 ft. and destroyed several coal cars which 
were under the sheds. 


Mt. Carme!l—The coal companies in this section 
on Nov. 26, posted orders to the effect that in 
the future persons will not be permitted to gather 
coal on the banks. Arrests are threatened if 
the orders are violated. Officers have been posted 
at some of the coal dumps. 


Bituminous 


Huntingdon—The hearing on the injunction 
brought by the Rockhill Coal and Iron Co. against 
the miners at the Robertsdale mines has been 
postponed. All the mines in the Broad Top 
region, with the exception of two, have now been 
elosed for over a month, with no prospects of an 
early resumption. The local coal dealers, unable 
to secure the usual supply of soft coal for their 
customers, are delivering anthracite instead, al- 
though they are experiencing considerable diffi- 
culty in securing a supply of this. 

Vintondale—The Vinton Colliery Co. has pur- 
chased from the Lackawanna Coal and Coke Co. 
a tract of 5,800 acres of coal land near Hesh- 
bon, Indiana County, which will be developed at 
onee. The tract is one that was opened partially 
about 14 years ago by the Lackawanna company, 
but was abandoned after three drifts had been 
driven 1,000 ft. into the coal. The drifts are 
still in good condition and it is expected that 
there will be no difficulty in resuming operations 
within a short time. A contract for a large num- 
ber of houses has been let. It is expected that 
one of the largest mining towns in this part of the 
state will spring up on the site. 


Holsopple—The miners who lost their homes in 


-a recent fire here are being cared for by the 


Victor Coal Co., which owned the dwellings. Other 
houses have been given the families. An investi- 
gation is to be made into the origin of the fire. 


Twin Rocks—An official probe is being made into 
the fire which recently destroyed the big plant of 
the Big Bend Coal Co. The loss is estimated at 
$25,000. This is partially covered by insurance. 
Incendiarism is suspected. A strike has been in 
progress at the plant for some time. 


Connellsville—The weekly coke production in 
the Connellsville region recently totaled 408,169 
tons or an increase of 9,870 tons over the period 
for the preceding week. Shipments were 401,231 


tons. 
Spangler—The Pennsylvania Coal and Coke 
Corporation, with mines in Cambria, Clearfield 


and Indiana Counties is constructing new tipples 
at its plants in Winburn, Clearfield County and 
Patton, Cambria County. A new tipple will also 
be built at the company’s operation in Beaverdale, 


Charleroi—Repairs and partial reconstruction 
of the old river tipple of the Charleston coal 
mine of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Cq have 
been started. It is the intention to fit the mine 
for river shipments, 


Monongahela—It is understood that the open- 
ing of the Warner-Leonard mine on the tract 
owned by that company a short distance from 
Charleroi is not far distant. This is indicated 
by the shipment of material recently to that 
point. The Warner-Leonard Co. here has 264 
acres to develop in Fallowfield Township. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charleston—Out of the money left over from 
the fund contributed for the relief of distress in 
the Cabin Creek and Coal River floods in August, 
individual payments have been made to persons 
rendered needy by losses in the floods, usually 
$5 to each parent and $2 for each child. More 
than 2,500 persons are on the list of needy ones. 


Fairmont—Shipment of Sewickley vein coal, 
mined from two new openings along the West Fork 
River, will probably begin within 30 days, or as 
goon as the mines being opened by the Orr Coal 
Co., of Clarksburg, are completed. Men are now 
at work driving the drift into the outcrop of the 
coal just below White Rock. The coal here lies 
a considerable distance above the Baltimore & 
Ohio tracks, and the new mine tipples will be 
built with an incline to the drift openings. 


Clarksburg—It has been announced that the 
Elkhorn Coal Co. recently leased 3 mines from the 
Consolidation Coal Co. and will soon have these 
drifts in operation. The mines are Nos. 1 and 2 
at Interstate and the Ocean mine. These opera- 
tions have for some time been idle. The Consoli- 
dation company had dismantled the equipment 
and consequently these mines, when started, will 
be equipped with modern machinery. The inside 
workings are in good condition, and their opera- 
tion should be started within 30 days. 

East Gulf—The Mead-Tolliver Coal Co. re- 
cently loaded its first car of coal from the 
Beckley vein. 

Mullens—The Smith Pocahontas Coal Co. has 
begun the erection of a new and permanent tipple 
at its plant on the main line of the Virginian R.R. 

Welch—The car situation in this field is about 
the same, approximately 70 per cent. of require- 
ments being supplied. The companies are adding 
equipment in order to increase outputs and help 
make up for the shortage of labor. During the 
past week no less than three companies in this 
immediate vicinity purchased mine locomotives. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham—tThree times in the past year the 
Tennessee Coal and Iron Co. has advanced wages. 
The Woodward Iron Co. has done virtually the 
same thing, taking effect the first of the present 
month. it is claimed that the wage advance in 
this district to Dec. 1 amounted to fully one-half 
million dollars per month. By these increases in 
wages, fully 20,000 miners will benefit. Among 
the other companies that will advance wages are 
the Alabama Fuel and Iron Co., Empire Coal Co. 
and Roden Coal Co., and the Tennessge Coal, Tron 
and Railroad Co. 

Chief State Mine Inspector C. H. Nesbitt is 
making inspection of a number of one- to twelve- 
man mines being operated in the Birmingham 
district. High prices being paid for this coal 
by the consumers is responsible for the activity 
and Mr. Nesbitt reports that there are no less 
than a dozen such mines to be looked after. One 
of these operations in Cahaba Valley is employing 
12 miners. 

Inspection of the Bessie mines of Sloss-Shef- 
field Steel and Iron Co., where 30 miners were 
killed in an explosion, has been completed. Work 
has been resumed. 


Tuscaloosa—Two mine openings, the cost of 
which will be $250,000, will be made by the 
Semet-Solval Co. in the coal lands purchased 
near Tuscaloosa recently from the Alabama com- 
pany. The company recently bought 7,300 acres 
of valuable coal lands. ‘ 


KENTUCKY 


: Greenville—Fire which destroyed the tipple and 
power house of the Enterprise Coal Co., at Wood- 
son, Ky., has put the mine out of commission and 
thrown a large number of employees out of work. 
Insurance of $20,000 will cover the loss only in 
part it is stated. 

Lexington—Twenty practical miners from east- 
ern Kentucky operations have presented them- 
selves at the College of Mines of the State Uni- 
versity where they have taken examinations for 
certificates as mine foremen. 


Louisville—The general offices of the Wallins 
Creek Coal Co. and the Wallins Creek Sales Co., 
which have been located in Pineville, Ky., for 
the past two years will be moved to Louisville. 
The first-named company operates mines at Wal- 
lins Creek, Harlan and Black Joe, Harlan County. 


Jeff (Hamden Station)—The Kenmont Coal Co. 
here will begin shipping coal during the week 
Three cars will be shipped daily at the beginnin:. 
This will be increased by Jan. 1 next. 


Hazard—The coal mines around Hazard are 
prospering and every one is in full operation. An 
average of about 140 cars daily are coming from 
the Hazard field. Several new companies are 
being organized for coal development, and with 
increases of old companies this field will be 
producing about 300 cars daily soon after the 
first of the new year. 


Whitesburg—Coal operators in the Elkhorn and 
Boone’s Fork territory of Letcher Co. complain 
that shipments are much hindered by the embargo 
placed a few days ago on the cars of the Big 


Four. Business had revived for several days 
after the L. & N. lifted its embargo on cars 
going north of Louisville and Cincinnati, but 


hopes were blighted by interference of the Big 
Four, since much of the output goes over that 
road to northern markets around the Great Lakes. 


OHIO 


Crooksville—The Sunday Creek Coal Co.’s mines 
at San Toy have resumed operations after a 
shut-down of several months for repair work. 
Steady operations are looked for, as the company 
is understood to have orders on hand sufficient to 
take care of the output for several months to 
come. 


Redfield—The New Kehota mine, near Redfield, 
is being placed in shape for stripping operations, 
two Marion electric shovels being on hand for 
the purpose. One is for stripping the overburden, 
and is a 500 hp. affair, lifting 8 tons at a time, 
while the other, for picking up the coal, has a 
2-yd. dipper. Operations are expected to begin 
about Jan. 1 next. 

Columbus—Ohio railway managers are striking 
back at shippers who are misusing shipping priv- 
ileges and unduly holding railway equipment. 
Hereafter the coal roads of the state will decline 
to deliver additional shipments of coal to persons 
whose supply already is large and who are hold- 
ing it for speculative purposes, This is an in- 
dividual embargo in preference to one against a 
community. Inspection by the Ohio Utilities 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the railways have shown that many coal men 
are holding scores of cars of coal on their tracks, 
seeking consumers who were in distress and 
demanding fancy prices far above the market 
figures. In that way the speculators, by delaying 
unloading and monopolizing equipment, have been 
able to secure handsome profits. At the same 
time they have embarrassed the railways and 
forced an artificial shortage of equipment and 
caused great inconvenience to entire communi- 
ties. They will be unable to do this longer if the 
railways stick to their practices that were started 
in part a few days since. Each day each road 
has a count of all loaded coal ears received at its 
distributing yards and delivered to coal dealers. 
With this goes a count of the cars unloaded on 
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the tracks of each individual or in the railway 
yards awaiting track room for delivery to the 
consignee. If the dealer is overloaded and other 
cars are received for him they are diverted to 
other shippers and other points where a need for 
coal exists. This practice robs the speculative 
coal dealer of the opportunity for holding up 
customers who are out of fuel and in distress 
are willing to pay high premiums for immediate 
supplies. 


INDIANA 


Paxton—A double explosion—the two coming 
about 40 min. apart—-oecurred in the Wooley mine 
recently and resulted in the injury of five miners. 
Walter Asbury was burned about the back and 
head; J. P. White was burned about the hands 
and feet; “Hud’’ Watson suffered a fractured 
skull; Jim McInnes was bruised and cut about 
the face; John Moore receiving the same injuries. 
Gas in the main entry was held to be responsible. 


ILLINOIS 


Taylor Springs—The Taylor Springs mine will 
resume operation in a short time. Several car- 
lcads of repair materials have been received and 
workmen are getting the mine in shape. The 
mine has been closed for several years. 


Middletown—The Johnson Valley Coal Co. is 
surmounting the car shortage, so far as its busi- 
ness with surrounding towns is concerned, by 
using 40 wagons for making deliveries. Teamsters 
are encouraged to engage in the delivery of coal 
by being given a price of $2 a ton at the mine. 
The company, by shipping the coal away, can get 
$4.50 a ton for it. 

Herrin—Williamson County will show pretty 
near a record November tonnage for this year. 
This will be close to 450,000 tons. The Chicago 
& Carterville Coal Co. has the lead with 70,000 
tons, judging from the figures obtainable. 


Witt—The [Illinois Public Utilities Commission 
has given the receivers of the coal properties of 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad Co. per- 
mission to spend $18,000 in reopening Mine No. 12 
here and $5,000 to reopen a mine in Vermillion 
County. 


West Frankfort—A $40,000 hospital was dedi- 
cated here a few days ago by the West Frankfort 
Medical and Relief Association, composed of mem- 
bers of the United Mine Workers. The state 
organization made a loan to the Franklin County 
organization to aid in the erection of the hospital. 
The experiment is being watched with interest 
and it is expected that such associations will be 
formed in other centers. The West Frankfort 
association has 3,000 members, who are assessed 
$1 a month to cover medical and hospital accom- 
modations for themselves and their familites. 


KANSAS 


Troy—Although there have been frequent un- 
confirmed reports that oil has been struck in 
Doniphan County, the only known result of the 
drilling so far is that coal has been struck in 
two places. A 24-in. bed of coal was found at a 
depth between 250 and 300 ft. A second bed 
about 7 ft. in depth has also been discovered, but 
little can be ascertained as to the quality of the 
coal. It is reported that if the oil drillers strike 
the Atchison bed of coal, the Burlington R.R. 
will sink a shaft to develop it. 
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Horace N. Trumvull has been appointed adver- 
tising manager of the SKF Ball Bearing Co., of 
Hartford, Conn. 

A. J. Renwick, for several years northern sales 
agent of the Keystone Coal and Coke Co. at. Buf- 
falo, has been made sales manager of the com- 
pany, succeeding Robert K. Cassatt, resigned. 


Robert KX. Cassatt has resigned as vice-president 
of the Keystone Coal and Coke Co. and has dis- 
posed of his holdings in that company. Mr. Cas- 
satt, it is understood, wil! devote all of his time 
to the banking business of Cassatt & Co. 


J. F. Bolinger has resigned his position as fore- 
man with the Broad Top Coal and Mineral Co. 
at Jacob, Penn., which he has held for 7% years 
to accept a similar position with the Rockhill 
Iron and Coal Co. at its new slope at Wood, Penn. 


James Wardlaw, of Scottdale, and Charles 
Leighman, of Buckeye, Penn., have been granted 
special certificates by Nathan C. Schaeffer, state 
superintendent of public instruction, by which 
they are qualified to teach mining. At the special 


examination held by the state, both men gave 
satisfactory proof of their ability. 
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Bert Perrine, for several years mine manager 
of Watson mines Nos. 1 and 2 until mine No. 1 
was abandoned two years ago, was killed recently 
in a rear-end collission between two Burlington 
freight trains south of Benton, Ill. One other 
person was killed, and 13 cars reduced to 
kindling. 


COAL AGE 


David Benjamin, aged 54, a wealthy coal con- 
tractor, met a tragic death on his coal-stripping 
operations at Ebervale on Nov. 28, while his son, 
Harry, was seriously injured. Mr. Benjamin had 
gone. horseback riding in the morning and visited 
his extensive stripping operation. While riding 
in the strip pit his stirrup strap broke, frightening 
his horse, which ran away and threw him off. 


Mr. Benjamin landed on his head and was badly* 


dazed. His son Harry witnessed the accident and 
went to his father’s assistance. In order to get 
to the first-aid emergency hospital as soon as 
possible for treatment, Mr. Benjamin and _ his 
son rode on the steps on a mine locomotive. Mr. 
Benjamin being more. badly injured than it was 
thought, fainted and toppled from the engine step. 
His son was also dragged off in attempting to save 
him. Mr. Benjamin landed under the wheels ou 
the engine and was instantly killed. His son 
received a fractured leg and ribs and internal 
injuries. He was taken to the Hazleton State 
Hospital. Mr. Benjamin was born in Russia and 
came to the United States with his parents when 
less than three years of age. He went to Hazleton 
in 1895 and engaged in the iron _ business. 
Through careful business principles he met with 
success. At the time of his death he was head 
of the Central Pennsylvania Quarrying, Stripping 
and Construction Co., president of the Benjamin 
Tron and Steel Co., and was extensively interested 
in numerous coal and financial institutions. As 
a stripping contractor he was one of the largest 
and most successful in the state. He is survived 
by a widow and seven children. 
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Report on the Fertilizer Industry, August, 1916, 
Federal Trade Commission. Illustrated, 269 pp., 
6x9 in. 

Annual Report of the Department of Mines of 
New South Wales for the Year 1915. Illustrated, 
213 pp., 84x13 in. ; 

Report of the State Mine Inspectors of lowa for 
the Biennial Period Ending Dec. 31, 1916. Un- 
illustrated, 112 pp., 6x9 in. 


Report on Pipe Line Transportation of Petro- 
leum, February, 1916, Federal Trade Commission. 
Illustrated, 467 pp., 6x9 in. 


Chemical Study of lilinois Coal, by S. W. 
Parr, Illinois Coal Mining Investigations, Bulletin 
No. 3. Illustrated, 86 pp., 6x9 in. 


Coal Resources at District Six, by Gilbert H. 
Cady, Ulinois Coal Mining Investigations, Bul- 
letin No. 15. Illustrated, 94 pp., 6x9 in. 


Monthly Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in 
the United States, July, 1916. Compiled by AI- 
bert H. Fay. Unillustrated, 28 pp., 6x9 in. 


The Nitration of Toluene, by E. J. Hoffman, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Technical Paper 146. Illustrated, 32 pp., 6x9 in. 


Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines in India 
for the Year Ending with December, 1915; Depart- 
ment of Mines, India. Illustrated, 78 pp., 814x 

3 in. 

Report on Trade and Tariff in Brazil, Uruguay, 
Argentina, Chile, Bolivia and Peru, June, 1916. 
Federal Trade Commission. [Illustrated, 246 pp., 
6x9 in. 

Twenty-Ninth Annual Report of the Bureau of 
Mines, Mining and Mine Inspection of the State 
of Missouri for 1915,  Unillustrated, 173 pp., 
6x9 in. 

Specific Gravity Studies of Illinois Coal, by M. 
Il. Nebel, University of Illinois Bulletin No. 89. 
Engineering Experiment Station; illustration; 49 
pp., 6x9 in. 

Ore Sampling Conditions in the West, by T. R. 
Woodbridge, Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Technical Paper 86. Illustrated, 96 
pp., 6x9 in. 

Health Conservation at Steel Mills, by J. A. 
Watkins, Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Technical Paper 102. Unillustrated, 36 
pp., 6x9 in. 

The Coal Resources of the Clintwood and Bucu 
Triangles, Virginia, by Henry Hinds, Virginia Geo- 
logical Survey, Bulletin No. 12. Illustrated, 206 
pp., 7x10 in. 


The Production of Iron and Steel in Canada, ° 


during the Calendar Year 1915, by John McLeish, 
Canada Department of Mines. Unillustrated, 48 
pp., 64x10 in. 


Magnetic Properties of Cobalt and of Fe.Co, 
by Herbert T. Kalmus and K. B. Blake, Canada 
Department of Mines, Mine Branch. Illustrated, 
18 pp., 64%4x10 in, 


Investigation of the Peat Bogs and Peat Industry 
of Canada, 1913-14, by Aleph Anrep, Canada De- 
partment of Mines, Bulletin No. 11, illustrated, 
185 pp., 6144x10 in. 

Blackdamp in Mines, by G. A. Burrell, I. W. 
Robertson and G. G. Oberfell, Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 105. Unil- 
lustrated, 88 pp., 6x9 in. 


Dry Preparation of Bituminous Coal at !Ilinois 
Mines, by E. A. Holbrook, University of Ilinois, 
Bulletin No. 88, Engineering Experiment Station. 
Illustrated, 133 pp., 6x9 in. 
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The Coke Industry of New South Wales, by 
L. F. Harper, New South Wales Department of 
Mines, Geological Survey. Mineral Resources No. 
23. Illustrated, 84 pp., 6x9% in. 


Melting Aluminum Chips, by H. W. Gillett and 
G. M. James, Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Bulletin No. 108, Mineral Technology 
14. Unillustrated, 88 pp., 6x9 in. ; 


An Investigation of the Coals of Canada with 
Reference to their Economie Qualities, by J. B. 
Porter, Canada Department of Mines, Mines 
Branch. Illustrated, 194 pp., 644x10 in. 


Monthly Statement of Coal Mine Fatalities in 
the United States, August, 1916. Compiled by 
Albert H. Fay, Department of the Interior, Bu- 
reau of Mines. Unillustrated, 28 pp., 6x9 in. 


Safe Practice at Blast Furnaces. A manual 
for foremen and men by Frederick H. Wilcox, 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Mines, 
Technical Paper 136. Illustrated, 73 pp., 6x9 in. 


Methods of Sampling Delivered Coal and Speci- 
fications for the Purchase of Coal for the Govern- 
ment, by George S. Pope, Department of the In- 
terior, Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 116. Illustrated, 
64 pp., 6x9 in. 

The Lignite Field of Northwestern South Da- 
kota, by Dean E. Winchester, C. J. Hares, E. R. 
Lloyd and E, M. Parks, Department of the Interior, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Bulletin 627. Illustrated, 
169 pp., 6x9 in. 


Annual Report of the Government Mining Engi- 
neer, Department of Mines and Industries, Union 
of South Africa, for the Calendar Year Ending 
Dec. 31, 1915. Illustrated, 103 pp. and statis- 
tical tables, 8144x13 in. 


The Use of Mud-Laden Fiuid in Oil and Gas 
Wells, by James O. Lewis and William S. Mc- 
Murray, Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, Bulletin 134, Petroleum Technology 36. 
Illustrated, 86 pp., 6x9 in. 


Abstract of Current Decisions on Mines and 
Mining. Reported from January to April, 1916, 
by J. W. Thompson, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 126, Law Serial 8. 
Unillustrated, 90 pp., 6x9 in. 


Preliminary Oi! Report on Southern IIlinois, 
by Albert D. Brokaw, covering parts of Saline, 
Williamson, Polk and Johnson Counties. Extract 
from Bulletin No. 35, Illinois State Geological 
Survey. Illustrated, 13 pp., 7x10 in. 


Underground Wastes in Oil and Gas Fields and 
Methods of Prevention, by William F. McMurray 
and James O. Lewis, Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Mines, Technical Paper 130, Petroleum 
Technology 30. Illustrated, 28 pp., 6x9 in. 


The History and Development of Gold Dredging 
in Montana, by Hennen Jennings, with a chap- 
ter on Placer Mining and Operating Costs by 
Charles Janin, Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Bulletin 121. Illustrated, 63 pp., 6x9 in. 
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Buffalo, N. ¥.—Fifteen of the leading anthra- 
cite shippers and dealers of this city have been 
subpoenaed to testify in the city investigation 
of anthracite prices in Niagara Falls, N. Y. . 


Kittanning, Penn.—The Wheeler Mining Co. has 
been organized with a capital of $10,000. The 
incorporators are J. L. Wheeler, of Marion, 
S. C., Ben Record, Elmira, N. Y., and C. O. Maris, 
of Kittanning. 


Terre Haute, Ind.—The Burnett Coal Mining 
Co. has been organized at Terre Haute, with a 
capital of $50,000, for the purpose of mining. 
The directors are J. L. Devenald, D. J. Scott, 
D. J. Devenald. 


Mauch Chunk, Penn.—Judge Barbcr, en Dec. 1, 
permitted the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co, to 
enter into contract with the supervisors of Mauch 


Tisai 


erent 


- Chunk township to make and repair the roads 


therein for one year. 


Cleveland, Ohio—lIt is reported that the Russell 
Coal and Mining Co., Cleveland, has sold its mine 
in the Pittsburgh No. 8 district, at Tiltonville, 
Ghio, to W. H. Warner & Co., Cleveland. »Con- 
sideration not stated. 


Smithfield, Ohio—The Smithfield Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital of $1,000, to 
mine and sell coal. The incorporators are: C, A. 
McFadden, B. W. Lewis, W. R. Dorsey, M. E. Mc- 
Comb and A. Teegarden. 


Somerset, Penn.—The Atlantic Coal Co. has se- 
cured a lease on a tract of land one mile south 
of Somerset, and will begin the installation of a 
modern plant. About 200 acres of steam coal is 
involved in this transaction. 


Youngstown, Ohio—The Mahoning Coal Co., re- 
cently incorporated here with a capital stock of 
$15,000, intends to open a mine near Austintown 
on a tract of 50 acres. A. Watson, P. B. Mulhol- 
land and others are interested. 


Amsterdam, Ohio—The Pittsburgh Number Eight 
Coal Co. has. been incorporated with a capital of 
$15,000 to mine and sell coal. The incorporators 
are: CC. F. Wagoner, John Lees, Ralph Levinson, 
E. D. East and Charles Greenberg. 


Hindman, Ky.—Long drawn out litigation in- 
volving rich coal lands in this (Knott) county 


_— 
em 


ced, 


December 9, 1916 


has resulted in the Circuit Court in a judgment 
for Robert Adams. Robert Bates, opposing party 
to the suit, will appeal the case. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Sloss Sheffield Steel and 
Iron Co. recently entered suit in the Circuit Court 
bere against the Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. for 
$401,000 damages, because of alleged removal of 
coal from the land of the plaintiff. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—It is stated here that the de- 
velopment of the J. C. Day coal-land tract near 
here will be started soon after the first of the 
year by J. Henry Hall and others, of Kona Station. 
A developing company is to be formed. 


Sullivan, Ind.—The Vandalia Coal Co., Inc., has 
announced that work will be begun at once on the 
siding for another new mine in the Dugger field 
east of this city. Each of the new mines is to 
have a capacity of 3,000 tons per day. 


Norfolk, Va.—The steamship “Allagash,”’ which 
left here with a cargo of bituminous coal, has 
been reported to the owners as having gone 
aground off Southeast Pass, near Galveston, Tex. 
The cargo was destined to New Orleans. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—With an authorized capital- 
ization of $10,000, the Glen Marion Coal Co. has 
been incorporated. The incorporators are Charl- 
ton Dixon, A. S. Burger, H. L. Arbenz, Carl O. 
Schmidt and Neil Moran, all of Wheeling. 


New Lexington, Ohio—The Clay Bank Coal and 
Mining Co. has been incorporated with a capital 
of $5,000, to mine coal. The incorporators are 
Herbert Hannigan, S. C. Smith, Samuel Paskell, 
John Paskell, Lillian G. Smith and Alice Hanni- 
gan. 

Fairmont, W. Va.—The Sterling Coal Co. is pre- 
paring to open a mine on the West Fork, near 
Westchester, on a tract of 500 acres of Sewickley 
vein coal, valued at $250,000. A drift mine, with 
a maximum capacity of 1,000 tons a day, is to be 
operated.- 


Emanuel, Ky.—The Turner Jellico Coal Co., 
recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$5,000, to develop 200 acres, has elected J. D. 
Turner president; Jesse Turner, vice-president 
and general manager, and Grant Mason, secretary- 
treasurer. 


New Philadelphia, Ohio—The Beaver Dam Coal 
and Mining Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 to mine and sell coal. The in- 
corporators are: Thomas, J. N. Rowley, 
Norman C. Schneider, Homer I. N. Stafford and 
John C. Thomas. 


Homer City, Penn.—The Homer City Coal Co., 
with main office in Johnstown, has decided to 
manufacture mine cars for its own use. A steel 
and concrete plant will be built. Later it is pos- 
sible that the company will manufacture cars for 
the mining trade. 


Miami, Okla.—Articles of incorporation have 
been filed at Oklahoma City for the Jay Bird 
Mining Co., with a capital of $8,000. The in- 
corporators are G. L. Coleman, J. F. Robinson 
and B. A. White. The company will operate coal 
mines in this section. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The interest of the Bird 
Coal Co., consisting of a large tract of mineral 
and two openings, was recently sold to a syndicate 
of Eastern capitalists. It is expected that the 
coming spring will witness a considerable im- 
provement in the plant. 


Pikeville, Ky.—O. P. Chatfield and others, of 
Cincinnati, were in Pike County recently, arrang- 
ing for a coal development in the vicinity of Rob- 
inson Creek, on the Baltimore & Ohio’s Shelby 
Creek Branch railroad. A company will be or- 
ganized for the new work. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Emmons Coal Mining 
Co. has purchased the mines at Fallen Timber, 
in Cambria County, and a tract of coal owned 
by Charles E. Potter. Possession will be given 
at once and the plant improved and the mineral 
developed on an extensive scale. 


Steubenville, Ohio—Local business men have 
purchased a large tract of coal land in Harrison 
County in the vicinity of Cadiz Junction, and have 
formed what is to be known as the Unity Coal Co., 
which will be incorporated under the laws of Ohio 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 


Knoxville, Tenn.—The Camargo Coal Co. has 
been organized with a capital stock of $50,000. 
The incorporators are L. I, Coleman, H. F. Knox, 
John M. Thorbury, J. T. Powers and J. A. T. 
Moore The purpose of the incorporation is to 
engage in general mining operations. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Valco Coal Co. has 
been organized with an authorized capital of 
$20,000. This firm will operate in Kanawha and 
nearby counties. The incorporators are Albert G. 
Sharpe, of Huntington, Otto Cox, E. M. Cox, Roy 
Cox, Homer L. Cavender, all of Charleston. 


Logan, W. Va.—The Loma Coal Co., of Logan, 
was recently granted a charter and will operate 
under the laws of West Virginia in the Triadelphia 
district. The capitalization is $50,000 and the 
incorporators are Justin J. Ross, B. L. Flynn, R. B. 
Sims, of Logan, F. E. Hutchinson and E..J. Jen- 
kins, of Manbar. 


Bland, Va.—The Newberry Land, Coal and Coke 
Co. has been organized among heirs of the late 
Herman Newberry, of Bland. This company owns 
0,000 acres of fine coal land in Logan County, 
‘VY. Va. It is said that the company intends to 
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lease a portion of the land to other companies, 
but will develop several thousand acres itself. 


Pomeroy, Ohio—It is reported that large inter- 
ests are taking up a tract in the Willard district, 
contingent on being able to secure about 8,000 
acres, and that in this event they will construct 
a $250,000 plant to work the operation. The 
Hocking Valley will extend its line from Kerr’s 
Run to the district if the operation is opened. 


Steubenville, Ohio—A shortage of coke is given 
by the officials of the Carnegie Steel Co. as the 
reason for blowing out the Riverside furnaces 
here. It is understood, that the suspension of 
operation is permanent. About 175 men were 
thrown out of employment. This plant had been 
idle for eight years, when operations were resumed 
last March. 


Beckley, W. Va.—With an authorized capital 
of $125,000, the Bower Smokeless Coal Co., with 
chief works in Raleigh County, was _ recently 
granted a certificate of incorporation. The in- 
corporators are L. J. Baumgardner, of Beckley, 
G. R. Stahl, of Stotesberry, E. B. Wray, R. F. 


Roth, of Glen White, A. B. Stahl, of Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn. 
Hazard, Ky.—The Mowbray-Robinson Lumber 


Co. has placed mortgages here for sums aggre- 
gating over $1,000,000, to be used in developing 
about 40,000 acres of rich coal and timber lands 
in Perry, Leslie and Knott Counties. It is said 
that the new work is billed to start early in the 
new year. The coal will be leased by an operat- 
ing company. 


Columbus, Ohio—The Superior Coal and Dock 
Co. has been incorporated with a capital of $300,- 
000 to operate docks by D. N. Postlewaite, Ralph 
G. Martin, R. J. Reynolds, E. Braganier and E. 
Hauck. The concern is organized to operate large 
coal docks recently purchased by the Maynard 
Coal Co. interests, at Superior, Wis., from the 
Sunday Creek Coal Co. 


Columbus, Ohio—C. E. Thorpe, inspector for 
the Ohio Utilities Commission, assigned to inves- 
tigate coal embargoes at Akron, Ohio, reported 
to the commission that the Baltimore & Ohio 
embargo will be lifted shortly for carload ship- 
ments, and that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
has lifted all embargoes and that the Eric Rail- 
road Co. has lifted its embargo against coal. 


Charleston, W. Va.—The Monongahela Coal 
Land Corporation of New York has been organized 
by Baltimore capitalists and holds for develop- 
ment 23,000 acres of property in the northern 
part of West Virginia. The authorized capital 
is $4,500,000, and the incorporators are Alfred 
W. Galloway, Maxwell C. Byers, Charles E. 
Kobeloch, Clarence H. Porter and Carl F. Diller, 
all of Baltimore. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—Construction work was 
begun on Nov. 28, on a new railroad from this 
city to Greene County, Penn., which is to be 
extended later to Connellsville to provide a short 
connection between Pennsylvania lines here and 
those along the Monongahela River. The new line 
will be known as the Wheeling Coal R.R., a 
Pennsylvania subsidiary and will tap rich coal 
fields in the two states. 


Huntington, W. Va.—The Jenny-Driver Co., of 
Huntington, has been organized by ‘a number of 
Huntington business and professional men, and 
development work will be commenced as soon as a 
charter has been granted. The incorporators are 
A. S. Driver, E. L. Jennings, D. R. Heffley, W. W. 
Driver and M, C. Jennings, ,all of Huntington. 
The company has a lease on approximately 400 
acres of coal land at Julien. 


Hellier, Ky.—The Kentucky Solvay Coal Co. 
recently organized by Ashland (Ky.) and Boston 
people and that has taken over the Elkhorn Con- 
solidated Coal and Coke Co., announces the build- 
ing of from 75 to 100 coke ovens, the building of 
50 more miners’ houses, the opening of new mines, 
building of additional trackage, and a number of 
other extensions and increases in the plant. The 
new work will be started at once. 


Yeager, Ky.—The Detroit-Kentucky Coal Co. 
organized recently for development of a coal-land 
tract—the Old May tract—on Robison Creek, on 
the Baltimore & Ohio’s Shelby Creek Branch, 
announces the building of 75 more miners’ houses, 
a commissary building, coal tipples, a Y. M. C. A., 
a school building and much grade work and road 
building—the new work to begin within ten days. 
Kentucky and Michigan people are at the head 
of the new mining plant. 


Harrisburg, Penn.—The anthracite price com- 
mission held another session in this city on Dec, 
1 at which time considerable time was given to 
hearing testimony as to the possibility of cheap 
transportation via the various water routes lead- 
ing out of the anthracite region. It is now ex- 
pected that the commission will hold no further 
meetings and will prepare their report for presen- 
tation to the governor on the first of the year, as 
provided in the act creating the commission. 


Cincinnati—A ‘‘pop” rise.in the river caused 
by rains above, recently brought down several 
large tows of coal, 13 boats being reported on 
the move, with 155 barges, and a _ total of 
between 60,000 and 80,000 tons of Pittsburgh 
coal. Most of this fuel comes to Cincinnati, 
although some is destined for way points. Better 
shipping conditions are looked for on the river as 
the season advances, a considerable amount of 
rain and snow being normal during December. 
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Columbus, Ohio—The Southern Ohio Coal Co. 
has been incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $50,000 to operate the mines of the Starr Min- 
ing Co., at Starr, Ohio. The incorporators are 
W. Wilson Carlisle, Luther L. Boger, J. S. Mc- 
Vey, D. N. Postlewaite and R. JS. Reynolds. It 
will be operated as a subsidiary of the Central 
West Coal Co., which will be its selling agent. The 
mine, which was opened in 1908, has an output of 
500 tons daily, and has been in the hands of a 
receiver for some time. 


Columbus, Ohio—Renowed operation of that 
portion of the Marietta, Columbus & Cleveland 
R.R. west of Palos will begin in a short time, the 
Black Diamond Co., of Columbus, having pur- 
chased the property from Henry H. Isham, cf 
Elizabeth, N. J.; J. C. Riddle, general manager, 
and D. B. Torpy, receiver for the road, which 
was abandoned Oct. 31, 1915. Acquisition of 
the road, about one-third of the total trackage, 
will enable the Black Diamond Co. to secure an 
outlet for the coal from its property, 


Dupont, Penn.—A cave occurred under the 
Laurel Line railroad tracks on Noy. 30 a few 
minutes before a southbound train was due, but 
the watchfulness of a trackwalker resulted in the 
discovery of the subsidence and averted what 
might have proved a serious accident. The cave 
was 20 ft. deep. Forces of men were put to work 
and within a few hours traffic could be resumed, 
A second cave occurred near North Pittston Sta- 
tion. The workings of the Hillside Coal and Iron 
Co. are under the tracks of this road. 


Elm Grove, W. Va.—The Elm Grove mine, 
recently changed hands, and there are prospects 
of a new railroad being built up Big Wheeling 
Creek. The new company has bought up all 
available lands in the ‘surrounding country, and 
is getting ready to sink at least two new mines 
and perhaps others. It is said that at least 500 
men will be employed and from 2,500 to 3,000 
tons of coal per day will be produced. Besides the 
new mine, improvements amounting to $50,000 will 
be put upon the old mine, and it is estimated that 
at least 1,000 tons of coal will be produced 
there daily. 


Carmichaels, Penn.—Material and equipment 
have been placed for the drilling of three test 
holes on the property of the Youngstown Sheet 
and Tube Co. It has been unofficially stated that 
the holes are to be drilled immediately to deter- 
mine the dip of the coal, and that a shaft for 
its operation will be put down within a short 
time. It is said that a large coal and coke plant 
will be constructed by the steel company on its 
properties as quickly as possible. The Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube Co. is the owner of 6,006 
acres of coal in this vicinity which is to be 
operated at a plant to be constructed about one- 
half mile from the town, eastward toward the 
Monongahela River. It is said that the plant will 
be the largest in Green County. 


. St. Louis, Mo.—The Bald Eagle Coal Co. re- 
cently filed in the United States District Court 
an involuntary petition in bankruptcy.’ In the 
petition, signed by Oliver L. Winkle, president 
of the company, it is stated that the high price 
of coal has forced the company into bankruptcy. 
The company formerly operated the Winkle mine 
but latterly has not had a mine of its own. It 
had contracts for furnishing coal to the United 
States Government through the Depot Quarter- 
master at St. Louis and for furnishing part of 
the requirements of the St.. Louis water-works. 
The company has not been able for some time to 
make the deliveries called for by its contracts and 
the quartermaster and the city officials have been 
buying in the market and charging the difference 
to the company. 

Charleston, W. Va.—Statistics compiled by the 
Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. show that shipments 
over that line for the first ten months of the 
present year, were more than four million tons 
greater than in the same period of the preceding 
year. From the New River, Kanawha and Ken- 
tucky districts, the Chesapeake & Ohio, during 
the month of October, hauled 2,223,080 tons of 
coal, while in the same month of 1915 the ship- 
ments were only 1,352,680 tons. : The total ton- 
nage of these districts shows a.considerable in- 
crease during the past five years. Shipments 
of coke have more than doubled in 1916 over the 
same months of 1915. From January to October, 
inclusive, 1915, the coke shipments were 221,353 
tons, while in the same period of 1916 they were 
453,522 tons. 


Frankfort, Ky.—More than 100,000 acres of 
valuable mineral and timber land on the middle 
fork of the Kentucky River in Letcher County, 
Kentucky, have been thrown back into the 
Letcher Circuit Court by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals, for retrial of the state’s forfeiture claim, 
which had been approved in the lower courts. 
Default judgment was taken against the heirs of 
A. F. Baum and W. M. Smith, original patentees 
—some 20 in number residing in the Kast—after 
a warning order had been posted on the court- 
house door at Whitesburg. C. S. Cobb was the 
only claimant who had notice and his three- 
eights interest was excepted from the forfeiture 
judgment. The proceedings were declared void 
by the Court of Appeals because the petition of 
the Commonwealth had not contained a descrip- 
tion of the lands, beyond the numbers of the 
patents, or included the title papers. The heirs 
will now contest the claim of the state. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite slows down due t) the mild weather. 
Reactionary tendencies in bituminous though ho 
important recessions. Closing of Lake trade 
causes no increase in supplies. Better car supply 
in the Middie West. 


Anthracite—The very unseasonably mild weather 
that marked the first half of the current week 
had a restraining influence on buying and the 
situation is notably easier though without any 
important recessions. That the market is capable 
of withstanding such a strongly adverse influence 
is causing considerable speculation as to what 
the result will be under more seasonable tem- 
peratures, and more particularly in the advent 
of severe weather and bad storms interrupting 
transportation facilities. The abnormal prices 
on bituminous coal is diverting considerable busi- 
ness to the anthracite steam grades, and it is pos- 
sible that some of this may develop into perma- 
nent business. At outlying points, such as New 
England, there is no slackening up in the urgent 
call for fuel; dealers’ bins are frequently empty 
for days at a time, and the growing belief that 
distributors are discriminating against shipments 
in that direction is causing much feeling locally. 


Bituminous—Reactionary tendencies continue the 
dominant feature of the trade, though it is a 
significant fact that the declines, as shown in our 
table of comparative average prices of 13 repre- 
sentative coals, is scarcely significant, the loss 
this week being only 2c. per ton as compared 
with 13 to 14c. per ton the week previous. This 
would indicate that while buyers are less urgent 
in their demands, the selling interests are hold- 
ing very firmly to their prices. The market shows 
evidence of having accepted the prevailing high 
prices as the normal level for the time being at 
least, though buyers are making aggressive efforts 
to bring about further recessions. The situation 
hinges largely on weather conditions; in view 
of the very unseasonable temperatures such as 
marked the opening of the current week, the mar- 
ket has been exceptionally well sustained, and 
with the advent of colder weather, accompanied 
by storms and interruptions to transportation, 
which may be reasonably expected at any time, 
further advances will occur. The export business 
has fallen off very sharply under the combined 
influence of a scarcity of both coal and vessel 
tonnage, together with a very sharp advance in 
ocean freights, which are again back to about 
maximum figures. 


Lake Trade—The trade is marking time, pend- 
ing some further developments, no_ significant 
changes of any kind having occurred. In spite 
of the gradual closing down of Lake shipments, 
there is no apparent improvement in the car sup- 
ply, the railroads just about holding their own. 
Improved shipments on contracts have had a ten- 
dency to relieve the more urgent pressure for 
prompt coal in some instances. The unusually 
open weather has enabled the domestic trade to 
accumulate some additional reserve stocks against 
lower temperatures which are sure to come later. 
A partial failure of the natural-gas supply in 
many districts is causing a great many industrial 
consumers to adopt coal burners, and thus throw- 
ing an additional demand on the market. The 
acute shortage that characterized the market a 
short time ago, forcing a number of public sery- 
ice corporations to buy coal at very exorbitant 
figures, is not evident at this time, but with any 
interruption to transportation, such as might be 
occasioned by severe storms, there is very likely 
to be a return of these conditions. 


Middle West—A decidedly reactionary tendency 
has developed, particularly in certain spots. The 
situation is decidedly mixed, with the market 
maintained largely by anticipations of lower tem- 
peratures rather than any conditions prevailing 
at the moment. It is reported that about 15,000 
ears from the iron region of the Northwest will 
soon be released for use in the coal fields, which 
will tend to further accelerate the movement. The 
usual pre-holidays dullness in the market is also 
now close at hand, if the initial stages have not 
already set in. Constructive factors are not lack- 
ing, however, steam consumption continuing at a 
maximum rate, while there is a constantly broad- 
ening demand from new markets. There are spe- 
cially heavy orders coming in from the Northwest, 
where it is clear the Lake shipments are going 
to prove entirely inadequate. A feature of the 
week’s developments has been the increased ar- 
rivals of Eastern coal, with promises of still fur- 
ther shipments to come. 


A Year Ago—Anthracite in short supply, but 
consumers still generally indifferent. Indications 
of a runaway market in bituminous. Continued 
advance in ocean freights. Excellent situation 
at Pittsburgh, and the Middle Western trade is 
speeding up. 
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Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car 


otherwise noted) on 13 representative bituminous 
price of the whole group for each week: 


lots per gross ton (except where 
coals over the past several weeks and the average 








Boston Last Year Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Nov. 25 Nov. 18 Nov. 1] 
Clearfields. . .$1.55@1.80 $4.75@ 5.75 $4.75@ if a2 $4.75@6.00 $3.65@3.45 $3.50@4.25 
Cambrias and ‘Somersets.. 1.75@2.00 5.25@ 6:25 5.25@ 6. 5.25@6.50 4.00@5.25 3.75@4.75 
Pocah. and New River?.. 4.00@4.30 9.00@10.00 30003 10:06 9.00@10.00 8.50@9.50 8.50@9.00 

Philadelphia 
Georges Creek.......... 1.95@2.10 6.00@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.50 6.50@7.00 7.00@7.25 00@7.25 
W.. Va. Freeportaenera. 1.50@1.60 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@ 5.25 5.00@5.50 6.25@6.50 6.25@6.50 
Fairmont Gas mine-run.. 1.30@1.40 5.25@ 5.50 5.25@ 5.50 4.75@5.00 6.45@6.55 6.45@6.50 

Pittsburgh? 

Mine-run............... 1.15@1.20 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.25 5.00@6.00 
Fel ERAS On eA codes han 1.25@1.35 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.25 5.00@6.00 
Ij-in, 1.35@1.45 4.25@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.25 5.00@6.00 
Slack)..i:..¢ 3 haa ae .95@1.00 4.00@ 4.50 4.25@ 4.50 4.50@4.75 3.75@4.25 4.50@5.50 

Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.) 2 
Lump.................. 1.60@1.75 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@4.50 3.50@4.00 3.00@4.50 
Miner eee ere 1.10@1.15 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@ 4.00 3.50@4.00 3.25@3.75 2.50@2.75 
Screeningsa. eon eee .75@0.80 3.50@ 3.75 3.50@ 3.75 3.25@3.75 3.00@3.50 2.25@3.00 

Gross average....... $1.55@1.68 $4.81@5.29 $4.83@5.31 $4.94@5.45 $4.90@5.35 $4.82@5.54 
1 On cars Boston and Providence. 2 Per net ton. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Iron Age—The November rush of pig-iron buy- 
ing, and the excitement attending it have given 
way to a quieter market. There have been good 
sales in December, but the rise of Northern iron 
to $30 at Eastern and Central Western furnaces 
has had a sobering effect on many buyers. In 
the steel market the week’s developments point 
more strongly to sustained high prices, and the 
inability of some mills to meet the demands upon 
them both in domestic and foreign trade is more 
marked. 


American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Increasing 
strength is the dominant feature of the wool mar- 
ket. It is not a question of prices, but where to 
get the wool. There are strong indications that 
at the late end of the season, before the new clip 
is reached, the greatest shortage in wool this 
country has eyer seen will be felt. There has 
not been quite so much activity this week. Sales 
totaled 6,250,000 Ib. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale dis- 


tribution of dry gods is running ahead of the 


corresponding period of a year ago. Road orders 
for both immediate and future delivery have been 
heavy. Collections are ahead of the same week 
1915. Prices are firm. 


Dun—Business enters on the final stage of its 
most prosperous year with activity unabated and 
the rise in prices continuing, yet with clear evi- 
dence of commendable judgment and prudence 
in many quarters. Wholesome conservatism is 
increasingly apparent in industrial channels, as in 
banking circles, and the doubts as to the economic 
changes that must ultimately be experienced are 
reflected in the disposition to provide against 
possible contingencies in the future. Commer- 
cial failures this week in the United States are 
247, against 313 last week, 283 the preceding week 
and 861 the corresponding week last year, 


Bradstreet—Ruffles on the surface of the stream 
betray the existence of some eddies, but generally 
speaking, the current of trade and industry runs 
broader and deeper than ever before at this date. 
The need of cooler weather as a stimulant to re- 
tail trade is mentioned in a few dispatches, but 
with early active holiday demand and a new 
wave of wage advances reinforcing the abnormally 
large current business, complaint from this source 
is at a minimum. Something like a revolt of 
consumers was witnessed in the markets for food 
this week, and Thanksgiving demand for poultry 
and other lines was disappointing to dealers at 
some cities. In grain and hog products talk of a 
food embargo and resulting declines in prices have 
fostered the belief that prices have reached their 
zenith for a time at least. 


Dry Goods Economist—In many centers and in 
various lines of industry new impetus to the re- 
tail busines has been given by wage advances. 
In these higher rates of pay workers in textile 
mills and in printing, bleaching and _ finishing 
plants share. Moreover, it is believed that ad- 
vances will be made by many more textile plants 
at an early date. The higher pay naturally tends 
toward further advances in the price of the prod- 
uct, and is already reflected in new quotations 
Wye. a yard higher on important lines of prints. 
The advances this week also include ginghams 
and tickings. 


Atlantic Seaboard 


BOSTON 


Market maintains status of a week ago. Poca- 
hontas and New River firm, with few spot sales. 
Only dribbling receipts of Georges Creek. Deal- 
ers apprehensive of anthracite possibilities. 


Bituminous—There is practically no change in 
the New England market. The shippers who have 
heavy contract obligations are just about able to 
keep customers supplied without making more 
than a very few purchases in the open market 
If it were not for the reserve stocks which 
several of the larger consumers piled up early’ in 
the season there would now be a very real panic 
for spot coal. As it is, the railroads in particu- 
lar took pains to accumulate fuel and they with 
others are that much less dependent upon cur- 
rent shipments for immediate needs. When occa- 
sionally a steamer is held at Norfolk for a fort- 
a awaiting coal a reserve stock is a good 
asset. 

To show how closely some of the steam users 
are obliged to run, a 1,800-ton cargo of New 
River was loaded at a Boston rehandling plant 
and shipped around Cape Cod to New Bedford 
to relieve a case of distress there. In other 
words, the Hampton Roads agencies are hard put 
to it to keep up with their obligations. Most of 
the spot sales f.o.b. are still between shippers 
themselves in order to clear boats. It is from 
such sources that most of the demand comes at 
prices from $7 up, f.o.b. Hampton Roads. Car- 
supply on the Virginia roads is poor and irregular 
and operators also face the widespread lack of 
miners. 

For shipment inland the distributors are able 
to keep abreast of their contract obligations. In 
one or two cases consumers have assented to 
advances in price as an alternative to a mate- 
rially reduced tonnage on the contract basis. 
This, however, is not general. Those distributors 
who sold for delivery prior to Oct. 15 or Nov. 1 
are still making hand-to-mouth shipments but 
so long as factories can keep going there is a 
disposition to be grateful for what is done, all 
the circumstances considered. On-car prices at 
Providence, Boston and Portland are $9.50. Those 
buyers whose contracts have expired are extremely. 
cautious about the quantities they buy on this 
basis. Sales are therefore only for scattering 
tonnages. 

There are rumors of new alignments next year 
among the various agencies, but so far no posi- 
tive announcements have been made. Among’ 
others the interests which are influential in the 
Virginian Ry. are understood to be making plans 
looking to comprehensive business in this territory 
In 19h 

There is the usual dearth of Georges Creek in 
this market. Only by substituting other grades 
and allotting coal on a percentage basis are the 
shippers able to keep their trade pacified. The 
fleet belonging to the chief factors is moving 
very slowly, being much hampered by detention 
at the Baltimore terminals. 

In the Pennsylvania grades there are no deve 
opments of consequence. On present prices the 
shipper with ‘“‘free’’ coal has to canvass the 
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trade pretty closely to place his output. Con- 
sumers are few who will buy 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
in a lot at the highest figures known since 1902. 
When quotations approach $10 alongside there is 
small room for a commission on top, and most 
of the sales now being made are at first hands. 
More than once lately coal on wheels at the load- 
ing ports has had to be “‘sacrificed’’ and that is 
another reason for the wide margin of fluctuation 
that seems to be characteristic just now of the 
trade in Pennsylvania bituminous. 

Coal for the Boston & Maine consignees is 
still embargoed, except via the Boston & Albany 
via East Somerville, Mass. This routing means 
an extra rate, but all concerned in receipts are 
earing nothing at all these days about an extra 
freight rate so long as they get fuel. Operations 
that normally ship 600 to 700 tons daily are 
struggling along on but a few cars a week, and 
there is a long list of Pennsylvania coal shippers 
who are far in arrears on their contracts. 

The last cargoes are now going forward to the 
Penobscot River, although one or two of the 
shippers have already shut down on further ship 
ments in that direction. 

Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as 
follows, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
per gross ton: 


Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 
fields Som’s’t Creek* 
Philad’la... $6.00@7.25 $6.25@7.50 .......... 
New York.. 6.25@7.40 6.50@7.75 .......... 
STRAT OMEN HS ERG Sie REM ere piel oles de cheers 
Blowb.mines 4.75@5.75 5.25@6.25 .......... 
*On contract. 
Pocahontas and New River are quoted at 


$7@7.50 f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 
for spot coal, and $9@10 on cars, Boston and 
Providence, for inland delivery. 

Anthracite—The mild weather is the salvation 
of the retail coal men. Were we in the midst of 
bitter cold there would be some real alarm over 
the anthracite situation. There are Boston deal- 
ers who have been without all sizes now for 
several weeks. Some of them have barges that 
have been waiting at New York loading piers 
ao weeks or more, with demurrage piling up 

gn. 

Companies which withdrew their barges from 
the trade this side of Cape Cod are still charter- 
ing them outside and under the surface there is 
a good deal of criticism over the way this market 
has been dealt with by certain of the distributing 
interests. There is quite an amount of ‘“‘inde- 
pendent” coal to be had at up-set prices but 
dealers here are loath to take it on so long as 
retail prices remain on the basis of $9.50 per 
net ton. Several purchases have been made by 
dealers in order to discharge their obligations, 
but the consensus of opinion now seems to be 
not to sell more coal except to regular trade and 
then only in small lots until there are other 
developments. 

Some of the cargoes now en route here are made 
up of dock screenings, washery pea and washery 
chestnut, although the reserve of the latter is 
understood to be rapidly dwindling. 

A eargo of “independent” stove and chestnut 
was quoted this week at $9.85 along side a Sound 
port. This shows a slight weakening in the spec- 
wative market. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite quiets down and premiums moderate. 
Individuals paying more attention to local market. 
Egg coal easy and heavy shipments of chestnut. 
Pea plentiful in some quarters. Bituminous less 
active though little coal offered. Car supply poor. 
Serious controversies as to contracts. 


Anthracite—The trade has experienced the most 
peaceful week in two months. The continued mild 
weather was welcomed by. the big companies, who 
were trying to keep the market supplied at circu- 
lar rates, though it is not so certain the smaller 
operators and middle houses are enjoying the 
lull. However, the premium markets in the East 
and West have settled down to a rate running 
from $1 to $1.50 over the circular. Sales are 
Oe so readily, but still they are being 
~ made. 

It surprises some to see with what complaisance 
the smaller selling agencies view the attitude of 
the retail dealers here. To ship as much coal as 
they did to New York, New England and the 
West, necessarily brought neglect to much of 
their Philadelphia trade and the latter now 
. threaten vengeance when times become normal, 
though. the shippers do not take this seriously. 
When coal is in short supply they can secure 
their share of the business at circular rates and 
if it becomes too plentiful they simply offer it 
at a lower rate than the big companies. Neither 
are the big companies being deceived. They 
know dealers who were cared for during the 
stress of 1912 and who did not come back until 
1916. Some buyers are now bitterly complain- 
ing that they shave received little coal, but 
as a matter of fact they do not deserve any, as 
the shippers they are negotiating with are in no 
way obligated to care for them. 

With the easing off of the panic conditions 
some of the salesmen are beginning to put in their 
appearance. The salesmen of one of the larger 
shippers have been around recently estimating 
tne amount of each size in the yards of the deal- 
ers. It is not known what purpose this is in- 
tended to serve, except possibly that it is to be 
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used in apportioning what tonnage they may be 
able to ship to this city. 

Broken continues out of the market and the big 
shippers aimost daily refuse $4 and over in order 
that they may apply their small production on 
contracts at $3.50. 

The demand for egg for domestic use has fallen 
off locally, but is still active in outside markets, 
though not at the fancy prices of three weeks ago. 
It would be no particular trouble to get a small 
tonnage of this size, if necessary. 

Stove is as short as ever and dealers’ bins re- 
main empty or nearly so though since retail busi- 
ness has fallen off, the situation is not so acute. 
The retailers are just as active in their efforts 
to buy, as they realize there will be a rush of 
business later. The suburban dealers and those 
in the western vart of the city are particularly 
short of stove--dangerously so. If a dealer’ re- 
ceives a car or two his competitors all seem to 
learn of it and hurry to borrow a ton or two. 

Chestnut has been easier this week. One 
company relieved the situation to a large extent 
with fair shipments, though the demand is still 
heavy and likely to continue so. in fact, there is 
an oceasional dealer who declares he has plenty 
of stove, but is short of nut. 

As predicted, the liberal shipments of the past 
three weeks have greatly lessened the call for 
pea. Quite a number of the smaller dealers 
now have all they desire and requests to suspend 
shipments are becoming frequent. None of the 
companies is now charging the dealers above the 
circular rate of $2.80, but in some cases the manu- 
facturers are being asked a premium of 20c. a ton. 
Now that the anthracite commission has about 
completed its investigation the big companies may 
even return this size to the new price of $3, which 
they announced a few weeks ago, but suddenly 
abandoned. 

All steam sizes are in most active demand 
and the anthracite people may win some new 
and permanent business. The collection de- 
partments report that the high standard estab- 
lished early in the fall is being maintained. 

Prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars at mines for 
line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide, 
are as follows: 


Mines Tide 


Mines Tide 

Broken.... $3.60 $4.75 Buck...... $2.00 $2.90 

poe, ae 4.15 5.25 Rice T2550 2atS 

Stove... one 4.10 5.60 Boiler.... 1.10 2.00 

INtit re cade 4-50) 55s Barley... 1.00 1.90 
Pea. 2.80 3.70 


Bituminous—The market has lost much of the 
excitement that characterized it a few weeks ago, 


though buyers continue on the lookout for addi- . 


tional supplies. Salesmen have no difficulty what- 
ever in securing interviews, as all consumers are 
anxious to keep in close touch with conditions. 
Salesmen occasionally have some coal to offer; 
they refuse to be committeed on an order until 
it can be confirmed from the office. 

All shippers continue to complain of the short- 
age of cars, and the average seems to be about 
50 per cent., although there are plenty of reports 
of less. Shipments received here last week were 
fair, but much disappointment has been expressed 
on account of navigation on the Lakes not closing 
at the customary time and there now seems little 
probability of this market experiencing any relief 
from that source for a few weeks at the least. 

There have been but few price changes this 
week, though there is a tendency to slightly lower 
figures in some instances. The market has ap- 
parently settled down to a routine, with most 
sales being made around the $5 mark and the 
opinion is expressed in many quarters that this 
standard will be maintained for the remainder 
of the winter. However, the operator interests 
are not willing to admit this and one often 
hears the statement from them that $7 coal 
will soon be back again. The conditions which 
produced this figure have certainly not improved 
and with the first bad weather, and the blockad- 
ing of transportation, prices should advance to 
record figures. 

Loud complaints are heard from the operators 
who are losing money on contract coal, due to 
wage increases. In a number of instances these 
increases have amounted to as much as 33% per 
cent. and so critical has the situation become 
that the bituminous operators’ associations are 
beginning to consider the question of procuring 
injunctions against such of their number who, 
in violation of their agreement, have granted the 
miners’ demands. With the signing of the new 
wage agreement with the miners last spring, many 
contracts were made for the same length of time 
without further stipulation as to increase of 
wages, and it is this lack of faith among the 
shippers themselves that is causing serious loss 
to the concerns who are endeavoring to live up 
to their contracts. 

The prices ruling at this time per gross ton at 
mines are about as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.............. $6.00@6. 25 
South Fork Miller Vein.............. 6.00@6. 25 
Clearfield (ordinary)..............+-- 5.25@5.50 
Somerset: (Ordimary)insc. ses. eee heey 5.25@5.50 
West Va. Freeport...........-+-+---+ 5.00@5. 25 
Fairmont gas, lump.<..........-.+:. 5.50@5.75 
Fairmont gas, mine-run...........--+ 5.25@5.50 
WairmounmeasyGlaGkyes cece tons os <8 4.75@5.00 
Fairmont lump, ordinary..........--. 5.00@5.25 
Fairmont Mine-Tun. ..0....6.052-66005 4.75@5.00 
Fairmont slack..............-----+-+ 4.75@5.00 
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NEW YORK 


Anthracite prices drop and demand lighter. 
No supplies at Tidewater. New England calls 
for coal. Retailers reduce prices. No call for 
bituminous and no supplies. Industrial plants 
running short and reénter the market. Prices 
easier. 


Anthracite—There has been a further softening 
of prices due to mild weather conditions. How- 
ever, there is no surplus and middlemen suddenly 
called upon for shipments of either egg or stove 
or a mixture of the three domestic coals’ are hard 
pressed to get a cargo together. Demand at 
Tidewater has taken a decided drop and shippers 
are not rushed. Embargoes are in force on sev- 
eral lines and especially in New England where 
the roads are congested with freight. 

While ‘Tidewater quotations show a _ further 
decline, occasional sales are reported in New 
England more than $1 higher. Producers do not 
look for anything like a normal output this month 
owing to church holidays, pay days and Christmas. 

The local market was very erratic early this 
week, ranging from $7@8.50 within a few hours, 
but with most sales at around $7.50. Some retail- 
ers who advanced their prices last week announced 
a reduction of from 50c. to $1 a ton on Monday. 
_ Demand along the line has dropped but there 
is a steady call and dealers are filling their bins. 
Mine quotations for stove, egg and chestnut range 
from $5.50@6.25. At Tidewater egg and stove 
are the shortest and straight cargoes of either size 
are impossible to get. Chestnut is freer and some 
shippers quoted from 25¢c. to 50c. below other 
coals. Pea coal is in fairly good demand. 

The steam coals are holding their own but the 
supply is tighter. Companies with some of these 
coals in stock are drawing heavily on them. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual 
Brokentac oe eee eee S405 Be). lon eee 
fed apart, Pts eRe Ieee ewe tee 5.45 $7.00@ 7.50 
StOVes eee ee eee 5.70 7.00@ 7.50 
NUtr sees hee tore on ai bs 7.00@ 7.50 
Pea. 4.00 5.25@ 5.50 
Buck 2et5 4.25@ 4.50 
He Beet Taek es aes Pee argo oe YW be 
ATO Ve beew, «ete eee es : A 
Boileracdocoth ee bee 2.20 fig catlete 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. 
higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—So many different quotations could 

be obtained for bituminous early this week that 
it was difficult to tell where the market was. 
There was a decided slump in prices but dealers 
predicted that higher prices would follow with 
a few days of cooler weather. The situation was 
very uncertain the first part of the week. There 
was comparatively little coal on hand and prac- 
tically no demand. The failure of manv of the 
miners to return to work after Thanksgiving Day 
eurtailed production and very little coal was on 
the road. It is probable that there will be less 
coal available this week than for some time. 
‘ The miners in the Broad Top district after an 
idleness of a couple of weeks returned to work on 
Monday. In other sections the labor situation 
is serious and operators are worried. Industrial 
plants which have been keeping out of the market 
the past few weeks are running short and their 
representatives are looking for free coals. 

One large company is reported to be closing 
contracts for portions of their supply at an aver- 
age of $3 per ton, a considerable advance over 
this year’s figures. Other operators and middle- 
men are not signing up. New contracts it was 
said would contain labor clauses and other 
features not now included. 

The car supply shows no improvement and 
producers who can obtain a good percentage of 
their requirements are short of men. Quotations 
for Beech Creek coals on Tuesday were around 
$5.75 at the mines while grades along the Penn- 
sylvania were quoted around $5. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades are as follows: 


South Port Mine 

: Amboy Reading Price 
Georg’s Crk. 

Big Vein.. $6.75@7.00 $6.75@7.00 $5.50@6.00 
Tyson... 4): 6.25@6.50 6.25@6.50 5.00@5.50 
Clearfield... 6 25@6.50 6.25@6.50 5.00@5.50 

- South Frk.. 6.25@6.50 6.25@6.50 5,00@5.50 
Nanty Glo. 6.25@6.50 6.25@6.50 5.00@5.50 
Som’r.Co.. 6.25@6.50 6.25@6.50 5.00@5.50 
Que’ho’ing.. 6.25@6.50 .6.25@6.50 5.00@5.50 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 

Th’r’qua.. 6.25@6.50 6.25@6.50 4.45@4.70 
Mine-run.... 6.15@6.30 6.15@6.30 4.45@4.70 
West. Md.. 6.25@6.30 6.25@6.50 5.00@5.50 

BALTIMORE 


Car scarcity again pronounced and little sur- 
plus of fuel at tide. Consumers shy at continued 
high prices. Anthracite situation easier. 


Bituminous—Car scarcity in this section has 
again brought its complications to the trade. Over 
Thanksgiving Day there was a better supply, but 
what extra coal came through has been absorbed 
and there is little surplus at Tide now. The 
only thing that prevents a tight situation here is 
that consumers are holding off at the continued 
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high prices, though quotations are a little easier 
than a week ago. The trade is figuring that new 
contracts will run as high as $2.50, mine basis, 
or even better, against about $1.50 for best prices 
a year previous. 

Prices to the trade at the mines are about as 
follows: Georges Creek, Tyson, $6; Somerset, 
$5 to $5.50; South Fork, $5 to $5.50; Clearfield, 
$5.50; Quemahoning, $5.50; Latrobe, $4.50; Free- 
port, $4.50; Fairmont gas, %4, $4.50; mine-run 
$4.25; slack, $4.25. 


Anthracite—Mild weather is cutting a figure. 
The Pennsylvania offered a better car supply in 
the anthracite regions also, and many dealers got 
in much-needed supplies of scarce sizes, such as 
No. 3 hard. With almost spring-like tempera- 
tures, there has come a drop in urgent demand 
for deliveries of hard coal, which has given the 
trade a chance to catch up. 

Exports—Another big slump has occurred in for- 
eign movement. Only one cargo was loaded this 
week. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


No abatement in demand. Car supply still light 
and stocks low. Prices firm. 


Demand is still far in excess of supply and 
delays to vessels are of frequent occurrence. 
Business is still on a hand-to-mouth basis, with 
little prospect of any immediate improvement. The 
car supply does not appear to be any better and 
stocks are down to practically nothing. As fast 
as the coal arrives it is dumped into a waiting 
vessel, and the supply of bottoms is always in 
excess of the supply of coal. Prices are firm at 
recent quotations and will hardly show any soft- 
ening as long as shipments from the mines are 
so restricted. 

The tonnage dumped during the month of 
November is almost 10 per cent. less than Octo- 
ber, the Norfolk & Western being the principal 
sufferer. Shippers are much interested in the 
report from London that the coal mines have 
been taken over by the Government. Full details 
are awaited to see what effect, if any, this action 
will have on the business of American exporters. 

Dumpings in detail, for the month of Novem- 
ber, are as follows, gross tons: 





Norfolk: 'S. (Western Ry isisc\0 0 waleile els sie s 439,093 
VAT CINTA PERCY JFoveks ete tel oes ote esol rae ee tans 347,758 
Chesapeake? & “ODIO URRY... sies.cicle cs isisisreis 392,886 

MOAT Abii. Pete eis eleiais cistels seins etete orate 11795737 


Prices are firm for Pocahontas and New River 
run-of-mine as_ follows: For cargo shipment 
coastwise and export, $7.50@8 per gross ton; on 
track, for local consumption, $7@7.50 per net 
ton; bunker coal, $8@8.50 per gross ton, plus 
10c. trimming. Anthracite, $9 per net ton de- 
livered. 

Railroad Tonnages—The following is a com- 
parative statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for the past several weeks: 





Oct. 28 Nov. 4 Nov. 11 Nov. 18 

Nor. & West.... 133,156 106,276 88,750 103,100 
Ches. & Ohio... 78,695 78,299 78,827 96,449 
Nirginianseer ene 01,509 “Sos501l sare 77,266 
Totals.2.2-. 213,560.° 2695876 276,815 


UUUUECESUECUEESCEOUTCNSUOECUEECEUSECOCOEOESTONECUUCUEOEENOO ONTO A CENENSURGTOOCOOCUNOCSOCUSOEEOSENOSEREEEEES 


Ocean Shipping 


VCECDUSUOSEREOEAOOSUEN ORO SEUOASERCECEODOOEAOECEOOSOGEOGDOOCUECESUOOUSSORSAEASEAECCECUTSECASEREONEEOLIE 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

Freight rates to all destinations are advancing 
rapidly owing to the scarcity of steamers and 
the accumulation of export orders. Shippers of 
general cargo to French Atlantic ports are now 
offering equal to the highest rate that was paid 
last winter, which was the highest rate ever paid, 
and are having difficulty in securing steamers 
even at this figure. There were no authentic 
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reports of charters for export coal during the 
past week. 
Nov. 27 Dec. 4 

West Coast Italy.... $30.00 about $31.20@33.60 
Marseilles p58 2% 28. 80 about 30. 00@ 32.40 
Barcelona*?,....... 24.00@26.40 26.40@28. 80 
Montevideo........ 14.40 about 15.60 about 
Buenos Aires....... 14.40 about 15.60 about 
Rosario. ,.F-\4ee. a: 16.80 about 16.80@18.00 
RIO: FANEWO Aes owes 6 12.50 about 15.00 about 
Santoss ase >. 20 33 00 about 15.50 about 
Chile (good port).... 8.00 about 8.00@8.50 
Havana............ _4.00 about 4.00 about 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.50@6.00 5.00@6.00 
Cienivieros = ere 6.00@6.50 6.00@6. 50 
Port au Spain....... 7.50@ 8.00 8.00@9.00 
St awers a ee ee 7.50@8.00 8.00@9.90 
Due LROMBS tase k eh 7.60@7.25 7.25@7.50 
Barbadosicertecckc 7.50@8.00 8.00@9.00 
Kaingstorna meu wee 6.75@7.00 6.00@6.50 
@uracdotwe gems rte 7.00@7.25 7.50 about 
Santiago? ere ese 7.00 about 6.00@7.00 
Guantanamo........ 7.00 about 6.00@7.00 
Bermudastes-) nae 6.00 about 5.00@6.00 
Vera Origa -e er ae 7.00@7.50 7.00@8.00 
SPamMpico «malware 7.00@7.50 7.00@8.00 

* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.e. 


° Or other good Spanish port. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 
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COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


The tonnage situation shows no change, except 
possibly from New York to points east. From 
Hampton Roads $2@2.25 is still the nominal rate 
to Boston, although no charters are heard this 
week. To load steamers on regular schedule is 
about all the shippers will undertake and what 
few barges and schooners have been placed the 
past month have been taken either by speculators 
or by smaller interests which are largely contract 
free. From Philadelphia $2.25@2.50 is asked on 
small barges, 850 tons or so, to Boston, but 
there will be few takers until the anthracite 
companies will accept them for loading; just at 
the moment the latter have their hands full load- 
ing the barges that take coal on regular fixed 
arrangement. 

To points like Providence and Fall River $1.35 
is still the quoted rate from New York on small 
boats. The problem now is not to get boats but 
to get them loaded. Practically all the owners 
are now insisting upon six to eight days for load- 
ing and discharging. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past week: 


NORFOLK 
Vessel Destination Tons 

Kremlin? Pernambuco, Brazil 1,054 
George W. Elder? Punta Arenas 1,473 
Teresa Accame? Genoa, Italy 6,098 
Edward Pierce* San Juan, P. R. 6,272 
Baydouglas7 Buenos Aires, A. R. 5,494 
Samoa* La Plata, A. R. 1,795 
Storstad’ Buenos Aires, A. R. 8,622 
Ulysses® & Cristobal, C. Z. 12,021 
Skinfaxe7 Boca del Toro 1,686 
Celia® Iquique, Chile 1,452 
Bryssel® Puerto Padre, Cuba 1,819 
Juno® Italy—any port 5,126 

NEWPORT NEWS 
Nordland? Barbados, B. W. I. 1,902 
Anna M. Hudson? Manzanillo, Cuba 493 
Pampa? Puerto Militar, A. R. 3,264 
Munorawy? Havana, Cuba 5,996 
Malm? Havana, Cuba 1/33 
Olaf? Castries, St. Lucia 2,680 
Glendhu? Rio de Janeiro 5,600 

PHILADELPHIA 
Bertha Puerto Padre . 1,067 
Lodaner Havana 
J. Manchester Haynes Cienfuegos : 
Durley Chine Halifax, N. 8S. 
Rio Colorado Rio Janeiro 
Hermod Havana 1,928 
Falcon San Domingo 

BALTIMORE 

Sangstad Costa Rica 3,202 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 2 Berwind-White Co. 
3 Castner Curran & Bullit. + Baker-Whiteley Co. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. ® C. G. Blake Co. ee 
& O. Coal & Coke Co. * C. H. Sprague & Son. 
°C. & O. Coal Agency Co. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 


Coal charters have been reported as follows 

during the past week: 
PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Hermod Havana 1,928 
Bertha Manati 1,067 
Wm. E. Burnham San Juan ak $16. 00% 
BALTIMORE 

Hilston Buenos Aires 1,897 10.00 
Jolanda River Plata 1702 10.80 


VIRGINIA 


Aug. W. Snow Port Spain 


1 About 


SURREUUDUESSUEEOSEEESEGOCCCUCOOCERAEEEOAEOECUEREDCODOORUCCERECN SESE ROGCERCOOCCCRROSGRERERSESNORESORRSOESEE” 


Lake Markets 


SUCUEACEUEAGUELEOHOUSCCUOECEUORSUEOOROUGUCEOOEEUEOESEEOORCECUCCESOSCEOUECESERRCEOESESCRCEEEESERSEOSOUTEL EDS 





PITTSBURGH 
Spot market substantially unchanged in two 
weeks. Car supply not improved. Factors to 


make strong market during winter. 


The market for spot coal had eased off a trifle 
at the beginning of last week, growing stronger 
the middle of the week and then easing off again 
at the close. Thus far this week the market has 
been in about the same condition as at the close 
of last week. From the broad viewpoint, there 
is no continuous easing off apparent, on account 
or what is practically the close of the Lake ship- 
ping season. There has been no decline other 
than what occurred a fortnight ago and that was 
only a small decline. The spot market is fairly 
well established at $4.25@4.50 for steam and 
$4.75@5 for gas. 

The most that can be said of the car situation 
is that it has not grown worse. There is no 
appreciable improvement attributable to the re- 
lease of cars hitherto engaged in the Lake trade. 
It may be said that it requires time for the cars 
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to get back, but as Lake shipments have been 
tapering off for at least a month the first results 
should have been apparent some time ago. 
There are some strong factors as to the coal 
market for the next few months. The expectation 
of an easing off in market prices when the Lake 
shipping season closed was so great that many 
buyers have no doubt put off entering the market. 
The weather has been extremely favorable for 
the season but bad weather is practically certain 
to come some time, impeding the railroads further. 
The natural gas supply is shorter than ever and 
many manufacturing consumers have lost time 
in the few cool snaps that have occurred, giving 
a foretaste of what is certain when the really 
cold weather comes, and at many manufacturing. 
plants there is feverish activity in making 
changes so as to use coal instead of gas and 
these changes will result in a considerable in- 
crease in the consumption of coal in this district. 
We quote the spot market at $4.25@4.50 for 
steam and $4.75@5 for gas, mine-run, with slack 
at. $4@4.50, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. Contract coal is not quotable at all. 


BUFFALO 


Firmer state of bituminous market. Cars shorter 
than ever. Anthracite in better supply. 


Bituminous—The situation is not greatly 
changed, though jobbers find prices a little stronger 
but not very uniform. The difficulty is that with 
so many embargoes and the disposition of con- 
sumers to buy as little as possible it is hard to 
establish a price. Then there is the practice of 
making prices as high as the consumer will stand, 
which is not conducive to uniformity. 

The car shortage increases and there are em- 
bargoes on all sides. The Grand Trunk Railway 
is most complained of now, but all roads are 
short of motive power as well as of cars. Mines. 
go days at a time without cars and contracts 
are unfilled. All factories are running as care- 
fully as they can, lest their fuel supply gives out. 

Basing prices on a maximum of $4.50 at the 


mines for Pittsburgh three-quarter, the f.o.b. 
Buffalo net-ton price is as follows: 

Youghiogheny Gase.). nwo eee 5.50@6.00 
Pittsburgh Steam isga. see « 3S a 
Ohio No. 8..,...°.)- 2 eee 5.25@5.75 
Allegheny Valley). Sides een 5.00@5.50 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 5.15@5.65 
All Slack. .....:.50 909) See ee 5.00@5.50 


There is but little difference as to size. Buyers 
are not eager and when they must have coal 
they take anything offering, if they can use it. 
They ail believe lower prices are coming. 

Antnracite—The weather is so mild that the 
clamor for coal has subsided and shippers hope 
that before cold weather returns they can so far 
meet the actual demand that there will be an 
easier market. That the conditions are less 
strenuous is shown by the decline in the premium 
on independent anthracite to $3 or less. 

The Lake trade is practically closed and soon 
the coal used in that direction will be turned 
into the local market. City retailers say that 
they have sold as much coal this fall as they 
usually do and the supply is increasing. 

Lake shipments of anthracite for the week were 
83,400 net tons, of which 26,600 cleared for 
Chicago, 7,300 for Milwaukee, 37,700 tons for 
Duluth and Superior and 11,800 tons for Fort 
William. 

Shipments for November were 399,844 tons and 
for the season to December, 2,699,840 tons, as 
against 3,757,146 tons to the same date last 
season. The considerable amount shipped this 
season by one Buffalo agency from Erie, Penn., 
while docks here were rebuilding, will increase 
the actual total materially. Most of the shippers 
will continue to ship in December as far as 
possible. 


DETROIT 


Demand for steam coal continues strong with 
supply limited. Moderating temperature eases 
inquiry for domestic grades. Coal for Lake ship- 
ment is more plentiful. 


Bituminous—Users of steam coal are still find- 
ing sufficient for their needs, though there is 
seemingly no increase in the volume of shipments 
arriving in the local market. Practically no 
differential exists between the various sizes and 
qualities. Mine quotations are holding close 
around $5 for nut, pea and slack, mine-run and 
three-quarter lump. In the last two months the 
Detroit Edison Co. has run behind on receipts 
about 65,000 tons and its daily supply has~ 
dwindled from a normal of 50 cars a day some- 
times as low as three cars. The company is in 
no pressing need of coal. 

Moderating weather conditions have brought a 
slight relaxation in pressure of demand for domes- 
tic coal. Stocks in most of the yards: are low 
and additional supplies difficult to get. The mine 
quotation on lump is given as $5.50 and on smoke- 
less lump and egg $5.75. 

Anthracite—There is no improvement in the 
movement of anthracite, either in. dispatch or in 
volume of shipments. Many of the retail dealers 
are reported to have little anthracite on hand. 
Stove and chestnut are less plentiful than egg. 
Dealers in some sections of the city are getting 
$11 from domestic consumers for chestnut and 
$10.25 for stove coal. 


Lake Trade—With probably not more than 10 
days or two weeks before Lake navigation closes, 
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a somewhat heavier movement of coal from mines 
to loading docks is reported. Shippers have been 
displaying considerable eagerness to get boats and 
during the week a number of cargoes for ports 
at the head of Lake Superior were loaded at a 
rate of 50c. On cargoes for Milwaukee the 
carrying charge has been from 60 to 75c. Even 
at that rate vessel owners are not eager for the 
business as there is a strong demand for boats 
in the iron ore trade at $1 free from the head of 
the Lakes. No definite progress seems to have 
been made toward fixing 1917 coal rates. 


CLEVELAND 
Steam coal prices firm while domestic grades 


show some decline. Operators making better 
1 della on contracts. Lake shipments about 
nished. 


The Cleveland market has held up unusually 
well considering the recent mild weather. This 
is especially true as regards steam coal, while 
prices on smokeless and domestic lump have 
eased off a trifle. The daily receipts have not 
increased very much, but the car supply has been 
scme better which has enabled the operators to 
make better shipments on contracts and thereby 
lessened the demand on the jobbers. 

There has been quite a scramble among Lake 
shippers to clean up all their Lake coal. In order 
to do this they have been compelled to send ves- 
sels to two and three different loading ports. It 
is reported that several boats will keep running 
till Dec. 15, providing the weather is favorable. 

Last month Lake shipments were lighter than 
in the same month a year ago when the total 
movement for the season was comparatively small. 
Shipments to Duluth in November totaled 176,600 
tons of anthracite and 733,000 tons of bituminous, 
as compared with 206,200 tons of hard coal and 
888,778 tons of soft coal in November, 1915. The 
total shipments to the head of the Lakes this year 
to Dec. 1 amounted to 8,959,600 tons of both 


‘hard and soft coals, as compared with 8,052,111 


tons to Dec. 1, 1915. Of the gain this year, 
1,171,000 tons was in soft coal while hard coal 
shows a decline of 263,000 tons. 


Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- } 

quarter Mine-run Slack 
ING 624. Sour o4. 72 $4.50 $4.50 
Cambridge. . 4.75 4.50 4.50 
Middle Dist. 4.50 4.25 4.25 
Hocking... .. 4.50 4.25 4.25 
Yough’gheyn No quotations made 
Pittsburgh... No quotations made 
Pocahontas.. ie 6.25 ‘ae 
Fairmont.... 4.50 4.25 4.25 

COLUMBUS } 
Milder weather causes a slight reaction. This 

was most noticeable in domestic trade. Some 
weakness in steam grades also. Some operators 
able to catch up with their orders. Recession 


expected to be only temporary. 


Retail: trade is not as active as many dealers 
believe that prices will go lower and are holding 
off. Retail stocks are still short and efforts to 
get dealers to increase supplies are not meeting 
with success. Considerable anxiety is felt over 
the prospects of a sudden cold snap. Retail prices 
have not declined to any extent as dealers believe 
that present slowing up is only temporary. Poca- 
hontas is in good demand and the Ohio coals are 
also selling faifly well. 

Steam business is more active, as large consum- 
ers have taken advantage of the lull to increase 
stocks. The stress is over now for the time being 
at least and no plants are without fuel. Railroads 
are using a large tonnage and _ confiscation of 
cargoes continues. One read confiscated 100 cars 
in the Hocking Valley. 

Production is not increasing to any extent. 
The closing of the Lake trade is expected to 
release quite a few cars but this relief will only 
be temporary. One of the worst features is the 
congestion reported at junction points, which is 
delaying shipments. Motive power is short. With 
lower temperatures this congestion will be more 
serious. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines are as follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 

ing eroy Ohio 

Rescreened lump.......- $4.50 $4.75 Ae 
Inch and a quarter...... 4.50 4.75 $4.00 
Three-quarter inch...... 4.50 4.50 bi fe) 
SOE OPE eee wee 4.25 4.25 Shey fe 
op ha 6 Oe eo ae 4.25 AND ae | Ak sient 
PYRNIS TAIT ccs ss See tee agar Bw 4.00 Shy fs 
Nut, pea and slack...... 3.50 3.50 3715 
@oarseislack...........- 3.50 3.50 oN fe 

CINCINNATI 


Mild weather has softened the market some- 
what, but steam demand still insistent, with prices 
high. Coai stopped by the embargo depresses 
local domestic prices. Some river coal received. 


Reflecting accurately the condition of supply 
and demand, the steam market continues strong 
and active, while domestic grades are not 80 
firm. Manufacturers are using maximum_ ton- 
nages, but domestic consumers have been able to 
economize on account of mild weather, and dealers 
are still hoping to get their supplies cheaper. 
Embargoed coal was sold in sufficient quantities 
a few weeks ago to help out most yards, and 


-of the general use of automatic stokers. 


COAL AGE 


shipments of river coal are relied upon to ease 
the situation when seasonable rains begin. 

The better grades of bituminous nut and slack, 
from eastern Kentucky and West Virginia fields 
alike, are quoted at $3.50@3.75 a ton, f.o.b. 
mines, as compared with $1 or thereabouts nor- 
mally. Mine-run is lower than this, as it is not 
favored for steam use in this market on account 
Poca- 
hontas is hardly to be had in any grade, and 
quotations are purely nominal. The situation 
generally is very strong, as severe winter weather 
is bound to come shortly, and when it does the 
prepared sizes will soar. The car supply has not 
improved perceptibly as yet. 


LOUISVILLE 


Spotty market in eastern Kentucky due to 
changes in car-distribution methods. Small im- 
provement in car supply and severe shortage 
again looked for. 


Although the demand for steam coals is strong 
as a rule, eastern Kentucky is not finding that 
it can dispose of the other sizes. In the south- 
ern section the consumers have been better sup- 
plied since the embargoes, while the North Cen- 
tral markets are slow to buy on the high prices ; 
this applies especially to domestic sizes, the sale 
of which has been affected by the continued mild 
weather. A somewhat larger car supply has been 
provided but eastern Kentucky operators are of 
the opinion that the lifting of the embargo on 
the Louisville & Nashville will create another 
shortage on its lines. 

Prices, f.o.b. the mines, long-ton basis, in east- 
ern Kentucky, have ranged from $3.75 to $5.10 
for block in the same day, and on the same coal, 
largely according to the location of the customer. 
Generally, however, the standards quoted, with 
operators selling both ways from these levels, are: 
Block, $4.25; egg, $3.75; mine-run, $3.85; nut 
and slack, $3.50. 

Western Kentucky finds conditions practically 
without change. The car supply is reported some- 
what better. Lump is quoted $2.50@3; mine- 
run, $2.25@3; nut and slack, $1.50@2; pea and 
slack, $1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Local market continues good, with no material 
advance in prices. Car supply increased, but 
production and movement still considerably 
restricted. 


The demand for all grades continues good, 
steam coal being quoted at from $3.50 to $4 per 
ton at the mines. Some contract business is 
being booked, but due to the present high price 
levels and the uncertainty of the future both 
contractors and operators are loath to enter into 
contracts of one and two years’ duration. The 
Empire Coal Co. closed a contract this week for 
a large tonnage with the United Fruit Co., ship- 
ments to be made to New Orleans. The New 
Orleans Railway & Light Co. is still holding up 
its two-year contract for approximately 400,000 
tons, although bids were submitted on this pusi- 
ness about six weeks ago, and their present 
contract expires in a few days. The domestic 
market continues fair, with sufficient business to 
keep the mines busy well into January. 

The railroads are gradually increasing the car 
supply, but operations are still suffering delay 
from this cause and are unable to secure the 
movement of sufficient tonnage to prevent tem- 
porary shutdowns at some industrial plants. 


SSCUUDEOUUEASESSORCEAASADECOPEEEDEOEESSSUDES EE EUASAACA EUSP AT TOOT SE LECEG EEO ES ECM PE OUSEDEEOCSEEE EAST ESET ELS 


Coke 


TUDERCAUSUOHOSUSSOSUONOORDRRUNCUROSORECCUROCUECECCCCACACTSCCLECL CSTE ROESTROGGEROGUSEORCHUCRSTEOCRSAROED 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Car supplies poor. Consumers not fully sup- 
plied. Spot market narrow. 


Car supplies in the coke region continue poor 
and there are few operations that do not lose 
some production in the course of a week. On 
many contracts shipments are short and_ blast 
furnaces are compelled frequently. to bank for 
a day or two or to run at reduced rate, at the 
very time that pig-iron prices are advancing more 
sharply than ever before in the history of the 
iron industry, at the rate of, say, $2 per ton 
per week. Possibly the coke situation is respon- 
sible in considerable part for the strength of the 
pig-iron market. 

The volume of demand for spot furnace coke 
is probably no measure of the amount by which 
consumers are short, as it is patent that no con- 
siderable tonnage of, coke can be picked up at 
any price and the spot market is made by the 
few whose needs are so urgent that they are 
willing to pay a fancy price now and then. There 
is practically no interest manifested in contract 
furnace coke. We quote: Spot furnace, $7.50@ 
8; contract, $4@$4.50; spot foundry, $9@10; con- 
tract, $5.50@6.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Nov. 25 at 408,169 tons, an increase 
of 9,870 tons, and shipments at 401,231 tons, an 
increase of 28,372 tons. 


Buffalo—The market is strong, though prices are 
not so high as they were a month ago, Consu- 
mers realize that December is a month of light 
production on account of the holiday season and 
besides the car supply was never so light or so 
uncertain as now. The decline in bituminous 
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prices has turned coke makers back to their ovens, 
but the lack of cars is likely to continue. Quota- 
tions are $9.85 for best Connellsville foundry or 
furnace and $8.35 for high sulphur or stock. 


Chicago—Coke prices are so erratic and uncer- 
tain that it is difficult to name index figures. 
Local shippers are mostly filling contract orders, 
and what little spot coal is marketed is sold 
around $9 per ton, irrespective of size. It is re- 
ported that unless some of the byproduct ovens 
get more coal shortly they will have to curtail 
their output. The extreme heavy demand is due 
in part to scarcity of other fuel and increased 
substitution for anthracite. Chestnut is in par- 
ticularly keen demand. A number of byproduct 
plants are projected to be built soon at several 
Western points. 

Nominal prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, 
are approximately as follows: 


Connellsville ai ecitas soeee ee. caer $9. 00@ 10.50 
Wiise County vin trl nciet malectere sie 9.00@10.50 
By-Product Foundry............... 9.50@11.00 
By-Product Domestic.............. 8.50@ 10.00 
Gas House see eo ee 6.75@ 8.00 

Birmingham, Ala.—Furnace coke is so scarce 


in the district that the Matthew Iron and Mining 
Co., which has rehabilitated a blast furnace at 
Rome, Ga., has been forced to seek a supply in 
the West Virginia fields, and other business of- 
fered the local producers had to be declined. The 
furnaces are being sorely pressed to secure a 
sufficient tonnage for operations. Foundry coke 
is much sought after, with quotations at $5.50 to 
$6 per ton, ovens, and little free tonnage of this 
grade available. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


High prices holding firm. Car situation slightly 
easier. Weather mild. Demand for steam coals 
in excess of supply. 


Shipments from Eastern mines have been some- 
what heavier owing to improvement in the car 
situation. A shortage of coal is still everywhere 
felt, and should colder weather ensue it is difficult 
to prophesy what would happen. 

Movement on the railroads is perceptibly im- 
proved, and it is announced that cars which have 
heretofore been used in the movement of iron 
ore approximating some 15,000, will at the close 
of navigation be turned over to Western carriers 
for coal traffic. The Illinois Public Utilities Com- 
mission has issued an order requiring the prompt 
return of equipment to owning carriers, similar 
to that recently issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The Illinois carriers have 
been asked by the Illinois commission to agree 
upon some regulations governing the practice of 
reconsignment, the commission being desirous of 
entering an early order on this proposition. 

All signs point to a heavy demand for long 
haul all-rail movement of coal upon the close of 
navigation. Steam users are sharply bidding for 
tonnage to keep their plants from shutting down, 
which causes free screenings to maintain their 
high level of $3.50 to $4 per ton. Even with the 
increased shipments from the East there is little 
more free coal now than six weeks ago. The 
Northwest is badly feeling the necessity for addi- 
tional coal, and is placing heavy orders with 
Western mines. 

At most Illinois and Indiana mines orders are 
nearly 100 per cent. in excess of production, 
which shows that operators are far from making 


any progress in catching up with orders. Ship- 
pers report that Western carriers are making 


strong efforts to obey the Home Routing Instruc- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Commission, even 
sending many cars out of loading districts empty. 


CHICAGO 


Supply of Western coals diminished while of- 
ferings of Eastern grades are better. All prices 
maintained at a high level. 


Operating time in the southern [Illinois fields 
is averaging from 35 to 65 per cent, the Harrisburg 
field being the worst sufferers from lack of cars 
and the Franklin County mines being better served 
with empties than any of the other districts. 
Expansion of territory served by southern Illinois 
coals is quite noticeable, and shipments are be- 
ing made at high prices to points never sold be- 
fore. Saline County operators have had very 
little free coal to offer this week and shipments 
have been mostly on contracts. A good many 
shippers are charging old customers from 50c 
to $1 under the prices quoted to new trade. 
Lump is ranging from $3.75 to $4.25, with screen- 
ings selling readily at $3.75. 

Car supply at the central Illinois mines has 
averaged about 60 per cent. Domestic sizes are 
selling at from $3.50 to $4, with screenings and 
other steam sizes averaging $3.50. Fulton and 
Peoria County domestic demand is very strong, 
prices ranging from $3.50 to $4 for lump, and 
$3 to $3.50 for screenings. 

The car situation at Indiana mines has not 
improved. About enough cars are supplied to en- 
able the operators to run three days per week, 
and a great many of them can only about meet 
contract obligations. Knox County shippers have 
been busy on steam contracts, and Clinton opera- 
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tors have been shipping domestic sizes heavily to 
Chicago during the past week. Some of the Sul- 
livan County operations are now offering free 
domestic lump at maximum market prices. 

Receipts of free smokeless sizes have increased, 
and contract shipments are coming forward in 
about the same ratio as heretofore. Free ton- 
nage has been absorbed as rapidly as received. 
Splint has been easier because of the reported 
forwarding of a considerable tonnage. Hocking 
has averaged about $4 to $4.25 per ton, with little 
tonnage in evidence. 

Anthracite coal is scarcer and scarcer. The 
larger dealers are depleting their storage piles 
and seem unable to obtain additional tonnage. 
While shipments during the last week have been 
heavy, they have not equalized the lack of re- 
ceipts early in the year. Premiums as high as 
$3 per ton over circular have been offered with- 
out materially affecting the situation. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- 


COAmy AGE 


In the local market delivered prices to consum- 


ers are: 
Standard lump andiegraey. ......+..ssur. $4.00 
Mt. Olive lump and egg..... fate 4.25 


Wm. & Franklin Co. Ip. and egg...... 4.50 to 4.75 


Shipments to the country are about 50c. higher 
than the St. Louis local market on nearly all 
sizes. 


KANSAS CITY 


The domestic coal market has been helped by 
warm weather, which has held off the insistent 
winter demand. Supplies, however, have accu- 
mulated very slowly. Much cheap coal has been 
put on the market, and many mines have been 
opened that under normal conditions would only 
be operated during winter weather. While many 
steam users are nervous, and are making insistent 
calls for coal, there has yet been no actual 


lows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: distress. 
Fulton & Clinton & Green & 

Springfield Peoria Cos. Sullivan Cos. Knox Cos. Carterville 
Domestic lump........... $3.50@4.00 $3.50@4.00 $3.50@4.00 $3.50@3.75 $4.25@5.00 

Steam Jump seer rena 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.50 3 50@)3 DEM «oes. ON da ae 
ge be cere ee 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 4.00@4.75 
IN UG. ane ar es eat ie chon ee 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.75 3325 @3 7 ee. | eee 
Mine-run ieee 3. 25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 4.00@4. 25 
Screenings..... 3.25@3.50 3.00@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 3.75@4. 25 

Wlmson. Saline & Poca. & 

& Franklin. Harris- W. Va. Penna. Eastern 

Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
Lump $3.50@4.00 $3.75@4.00 $5.00@6.00 $5.00@6.00 $4.50@5.00 
Egg.. 3.50@4.00 3.75@4.00 5.00@6.00 5.00@6.00 4.50@4.75 
LAL Tee Saris cig acini Je Pal Mickcks cha ts 3.50@3.75 SeOOGAR(S Meare dx siete. 3.75@4.75 
Nol mutotey.e = seuk ne te 3:50@4500 Ae ees) | ERR ae, cs! A ne 
No. 2 nut. 2 aceon eae Ce Ob ey Pe Deca. Mme Sbt ods.  cotMGPMM—l “Giekcst -o' 
INO: 3aiiltinooe arte eee 32 29@3E50 ws oo eiehoce Ss een: MAES ea cs cise eae 
No.litwashed ssc cere 3:4.75@ 4.00) Vo eee te oe Se ey ES | ge ee 
NosF2\ washed errr ee 303.75) agian io EEE). Soo Le eee 
Mine-rin’. 5.2 ee eee 3.50@4.00 3.50@3.75 4.25@4.50 4.00@4.50 3.25@4.00 
Screenings: 2a ee. 3.50@3.75 3.50@3 275" 1 ee oo, 8) eee 

Hocking Lump $4.00@4. 25. Splint Lump $4.00@4. 25. 
ST. LOUIS SPOKANE, WASH. 

An easier market prevails on everything. Coal prices here have advanced more than a 
Warmer weather has eased up the domestic dollar a ton in the last month, and many smaller 
demand. Steam buyers anticipate a falling mar- towns in the surrounding district are suffering 


ket. Car supply greatly improved. Country 
buying slow, and indications point to a general 
decline. on 


Warm weather in the St. Louis territory has 
eased up the demand on both steam and domestic, 
especially the latter. In the city proper there 
is very little domestic business and then it is 
on Standard coal only. The buying from the 
country is straggling and with a tendency to 
delay as long as possible in the hope that the 
slump which comes just before the holiday season 
will bring lower prices. There is good reason for 
expecting this slump; as a matter of fact it is 
already in motion, and unless we have some un- 
usually cold weather in the immediate future, a 
sharp decline is in sight. 

In fhe past day or two operators in the Ili- 
nois field have had coal to ship and no orders 
to fill. Under ordinary conditions of the- past 
few months this would not have happened, but 
there is an abnormal car supply at present. Mines 
in the Illinois field are now working five days 
a week in some sections, and throwing their ton- 
nage in on the open market for about three of 
these days. 

Car supply has shown a wonderful improvement 
on all roads excepting the M. & O. One thing 
that has helped the market this week is the fact 
that the railroads have drawn heavily for railroad 
fuel, in anticipation of colder weather the latter 
part of the month. This has kept the market in 
a firmer shape than if this coal were to have 
been shipped commercially. 

The top of the market in the country is $4 
now, and in St. Louis it has dropped off fully 
25c. to 50c. on domestic sizes. Screenings are 
not as strong as might be expected. No smokeless 
moved in this week as far as is known. <A few 
cars of anthracite came through, and a car or 
two of Arkansas semi-anthracite. 

_ The St. Louis market, short ton f.o.b. mines, 
ise 


Williamson 
& Frank- Mt. Staun- 
lin Co. Olive? ton? Standard 

6-in. lump... $3.25@3.75 $3.25 $3.25 $3.25 
3x6-in. egg.. 3.25@3.75 3:25 3.25 3:25 
2x3510, Dut e125 >. 1 eee ee 3.00 
Noa2 iit. © 1 2)(0)557 5 5n  ee 3.00 
No. 3.nuts 7 13200 9 0 Aen en ee Cee 
No: 4.nutics.2 3 00 iN 5 Sa ee el pe 
Nos S nutes e275 Ae oct nt een eee 
2-in. screen.. 2.75@3.00 2.75 2.75 2.75@3.00 
ZAN: LMp cad Coe one eee 3.00 
SINT UIP... cee ee 35258 3552) rae 
Dleamege sinc. om ames 3.00 3.00 3.00 
Minerun.... 3.00@3.25 3.00 2.75 2.75@3.00 

Washed 

Ope lsee 3225@3. 75 eae eee Oe 

NGt2 eae 325 @3573) wir: ae ee een 
ING: 35. cae 300g belie Sic ry eee ee oor 
IN On 4D 2eeh att 3.200 oS) gue eae ea. 4 
No. 5.. Vey b Ree tons eet oot Le Oe 


’ Regular trade 6-in. lp. @ $1.85; 3-in. 


c @ $1.75. 
© Regular trade 6-in. lp @ $2. 


for supplies. Coal that ordinarily sells for $7.50 
to $8 is now selling from $9 to $10 a ton, and 
the sales are necessarily limited to imperative 
needs. Wood as a substitute for coal is also ex- 
periencing a shortage and increased prices. Wood 
that ordinarily sells at from $4.50 to $5 per cord 
is now on the market in limited quantities at $8.50 
per cord. 

Telephone messages to 25 towns surrounding 
Spokane show that the same conditions exist in 
all parts of this territory. 


General Statistics 


UVEUTOCTEOEEDEUDLUGUOOUCSASOSEROSUSDO SUPINE EOOEREEONAEOOGHECECOEUOEOCCOCOOSESOORESEOESSCOSEUESOSOOROREEE 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Distribution of shipments for September of 
this year were as follows: 


UII is 


Shipped Tipple Total 
Pocahontas...... 1,482,309 11,072 1,493,381 
Lug Rivers. noe 317,068 2,524 319,592 
Whackerse.ce ane 295,628 7,434 303,062 
Kenova:.- oe 84,392 6,716 91,108 
Totals er oe 2,179,397 27,746 2,207,143 


Shipments of coke, entirely from the Pocahontas 
field amounted to 110,465. 
MIDDLE WESTERN ROADS 
The following is a comparative statement of 
eoal handled by 17 principal Middle Western 
carriers for the month of August, and the first 
eight months of 1915 and 1916. 
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Foreign Markets : 


Suntan 
DT 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Nov. 23—The Welsh coal market continues to 
be exceedingly quiet. Some of the collieries, 
indeed, experience great difficulty in keeping go- 
ing. Undernoted are the normal prices, but 
buyers of prompt coal can get on at consider- 
able reductions on same. 


Best ‘Welsh'steamis..... 2. 2 ae eee Nominal 

Bestiseconds 4/2). Uses eee Nominal 

Seconds: s,..2: .2.2 wnadecknre oc $6.96@7. 20 
Best dry coals)... 4 s..0< 20.0 soe ene 6.48@6.72 
Best Monmouthshires.............. 6.60@ 6.84 
seconds’. . G5) ve cones Ree 6.24@6. 48 
Best ‘Cardiff smalls:........00enoee 4.56@4.80 
Carzoismalls... 020... .u10c 0 oe eee 4.20@4. 32 


The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, 
Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire 
descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, exclu- 
sive of wharfage. 


Freights—Again we have to report a small vol- 
ume of chartering, tonnage being exceedingly 
scarce; however, rates in certain directions are 
advancing considerably. 


The market is quotable as follows: 


Gibraltars... elon Port Said...... $15.60 
Marseilles...... 14.04 Las Palmas.... 9.00 

@HORi hae cures 14.28 St. Vincent..... 9.60 
Naplestas.. ee 13.80 River Plate... 10.80 
Alexandria..... 16.20 


BRITISH EXPORTS 


Exports—British exports for October and the 
10 months of the past two pears were as follows: 








October ——Ten Months——~ 
To 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Russia... 2,890 Deere 41,558 4,804 
Sweden... 183,147 124,153 2,274,194 1,369,871 
Norway.. 195,514 201'275 2,292,189 1,994,491 
Denmark 218,143 169,055 2,741,093 1,953,231 
Nethrl... 171,094 140,198 1,500,333 1,085,234 
France... 1,602,306 1,628,240 14,827,062 14,916,886 
Portugal? 84,069 73,758 871,491 743,864 
Spain*... 132,192 176,366 1,295,609 1,558,770 
Canary. . 35,731 22,161 423,944 367,875 
Italy..... 559,534 578,057 4,962,532 4,976,114 
Greece... 16,86 20,23 296,918 149,728 
Turkeys. (asc ee ee 10,324 3,219 
Algeria... 66,889 63,767 793,215 632,682 
Portugal® 6,114 14,144 156,536 190,638 
Chile... . 385 2,061 39,040 23,566 
Brazil.... 22,274 12,178 446,556 184,844 
Uruguay. 18,173 8,727 270,531 166,325 
Argentina 36,553 19,192 1,325,993 650,071 
Channel z 
keen. 8,924 8,490 109,384 106,774 
Gibraltar 26,744 67,535 296,528 436,480 
Malta... . 12,806 14,971 127,300 63,622 
Egypt?... 74,353 87,356 1,154,788 682,745 
Adon? 1. 0,476 6,048 112,365 15,691 
India.... 715 918 23,800 10,058 
Ceylon? tc) st tone eee 38,730 25,726 
Miscell.... 53,656 58,895 512,745 427,849 
Coke.... 113,499 113,901 798,188 1,263,596 
Briquettes 127,024 96,618 1,087,660 1,146,418 
Total... 3,771,069 3,708,300 38,830,606 35,151,172 
Bunker.. 1,022,578 1,140,078 11,745,472 10,960,984 
1 Includes Azores and Madeira. 2? Including 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. * And dependencies. * And 


Canaries. © West Africa. 
Note—The figures in the above table do not include 
Admiralty and certain other shipments. 











—— August 8 Months 
1915 1915 916 

637,650 914,105 4,633.790 5,968, 223 
498,832 551,697 3,750,610 4,632,970 
492,260 679,338 3,319,302 4,104,645 
412,072 388,313 3,151,329 3,399,810 
357,496 327,870 3,072,845 3,310,542 
226,343 335,476 1,934,189 2,412,743 
158,676 181,893 1,202,486 1,572,418 
. 119,741 126,610 989,121 1,023,379 
» LM Sey eee ss. ics aaies 142,646 161,533 976,729 1,167,988 
Southern. Ry: ica ee css we 88,521 144,246 © 605,290 1,214,793 
B: O. Sik WR RS sic oe tue 13,355 66,612 623,531 485,359 
St. GL. T: Be Re Rees oct aseecs 49,696 97,462 380,663 528,373 
St. L. & Oo Be Raye. scree sl scoe, ss 50,829 65,833 400,542 462,095 
Li& Mi Rynctis Beet hie cis. ve oe nace 34,445 50,331 299,800 344,232 
Gol, & Lis Reyer es oe wnccecs 57,465 80,070 426,077 504,257 
C: P. & St) Le Ry sees oes see oe 27,967 35,972 260,074 315,944 
C.'&. Ni Way 22 see. wince oa ee 30,675 39,435 262,904 334,429 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R.R. 


The foliowing coal and coke tonnage was 
moved over the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and affil- 
iated lines during the months of September and 
October, 1916 and 1915: 


—September—— ——— October ——~ 





1916 1915 1916 1915 
Coal....... 2,895,719 3,034,271 2,812,756 3,124,328 
Cokeseier 352,629 331,224 371,537 368,257 
Total.... 3,248,348 3,365,495 3,184,293 3,492,585 


COURERDEOROUESOOSUUORCUCR CUCU ROUOEOU OUEST EREEEEEOECCRCORETSCEEOEE ECCT OCEES CECE ECE SEES COCO SORE REESE EE 


I. C. C. Decisions 


THM 


No. 5734. WHuerfano Coal Co. et al. vs. Colorado 
& Southeastern Railroad Co. et ai. Submitted 
Aug. 6, 1915. Decided Nov. 9, 1916. 

Former finding that trackage contract between 
the Colorado & Southeastern Railroad and the 
Colorado & Southern Ry. causes an unlawful 
discrimination against complainants in the matter 
of car supply, affirmed on rehearing. 
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HERE are plenty of maxims about success 
True reed 


And they’re most of them good to know; 
2 ae They preach the gospel of toil and stress 
oO ; 
Ambition Me 


By Berton BraLry But this is the motto that’s best unfurled 
Written Expressly for Coal Age 


For the youth of the land to scan, 
“I have my work to do in the world, 


And I’ll do it the best I can.” 


{t may not bring you to wealth or fame 
Or the cheers of the fickle mob; 

But it means you’re certain to “‘play the game”’ 
And tend to your daily job. 

And though no wreath on your brow be curled 
You’ll be one of the worth-while clan 

Who have their work to do in the world 
And do it the best they can. 








This is the motto that’s best unfurled— 
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And whether you’re trapper or district supe 
Or miner or engineer; 

Or whether you sit in the pay clerk’s coop 
Or a mule train’s yours to steer, 

Make this the slogan that you’ve unfurled 
And hold to it hard, young man, 

“I have my work to do in the world, 


Pode! Hodosttthe best lican,:’ 


I should like to rule over men and things 
As the greatest of leaders do; 

é w A’ But whatever fortune the future brings 

Or a mule train’s yours’ to steer— I would like to have this true, 

That men will say, as the dirt is hurled 
On my coffin, ““He made good, 

For he had his work to do in the world, 
And he did it the best he could.” 
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AlleAround Tilting Dump Car 
BY J. Fak. GRown] 


Those who have done prospecting in districts far from 
shops, and where material is hard to get, often have had 
reason to condemn in violent language material that had 
been sent out by arm-chair purchasing agents and office 
managers with no knowledge of existing conditions. 
Frequently, too, when these troubles have been most em- 
barrassing there has been nothing available to use in place 
of the inadequate apparatus, and nothing wherewith to 
build new equipment. 

My memory goes back to one incident that occurred 
on a prospect that was 30 miles from the nearest rail- 
way station. I needed a lot of equipment, and among other 
things I had on order were two cars for the dump. In 
my requisition I had specified small self-tipping cars. 
Much to my disgust 
and that of all con- 
cerned, the purchas- 
ing agent, with a 
sublime disregard of 
my requirements, sent 
out two brand new 
coal cars capable of 
holding about a ton 
of coal each and pro- 
vided with fixed ends 
and no doors. When 
used for rock work 
on the dump it took 
the combined effort 
of the entire surface 
force to move them 
along the track; and 
as for dumping them, 
that was an impossi- 
bility without a crane 
or lifting tackle. 
What we wanted was 
a small car that could 
be handled and dumped by one man, even though it 
would be necessary to make many trips to and from the 
ore chute. 

It was finally decided that a new car must be built. 
Since there was neither iron nor a set of wheels upon 
the ground, both had to be secured from the cars sent 
out and accordingly they were set on fire and completely 
burned. From what was left after the holocaust the 
car shown in the accompanying illustration was made, 
which served the purpose well. It proved handy to 
move, was easily dumped either forward or sidewise, and 
did not carry enough material to make its handling, in the 
event that it went off the track, an impossibility. 

The car was built high and was hinged at A to the 
block B. B in turn swivels upon an iron or hard-wood 




















Elevation(Tipping) 


THE CARS AS FINALLY 
CONSTRUCTED 


*Sydney, N. S. 
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pin fastened to D, allowing the body to rotate through a 
complete circle. The door at the front C is kept closed 
by an iron rod that runs through to the back end, ter- 
minating in a handle F. A short iron hook fastening 
over this handle and attached to the bottom frame served 
to counteract any tendency of the car to overbalance at 
the front end during loading. The surface between the 
blocks A and B was greased. 

In handling, provided that the loading was fairly equal, 
the car proved quite adaptable. Knocking off the iron 
hook at the back enabled the car man to swing the body 
of the car to any side he pleased. He then turned the 
handle # and up-ended the back of the car, allowing the 
rock to rush through the door. Bringing the car body 
down to the horizontal position also brought back the 
door at the end to the vertical, when a turn of the handle 
again fastened the catch at the foot of the door, making 
the car ready for another load. The car stood quite a 
deal of hard usage, but as it was made without much fan- 
cy trimmings or metal work it was easily repaired in a 
country where every man could handle an axe to some 
effect. 

low To Waterproof Drawings 


A few methods for waterproofing drawings were noted 
by F. W. Salmon, in Hngineering News, Nov. 30, 1916, 
all of which are useful and satisfactory. 

A. Give the drawing several light coats of white shellac 
dissolved in a grain alcohol, letting each coat dry before 
the next is appled. Orange shellac and even wood alcohol 
may be used; but I much prefer the “white” or bleached — 
shellac, and I object to the wood alcohol because of its 
injurious effect on the eyes. 

B. Give the drawings several light coats of “Zapan” 
varnish, which, I understand, is made of scrap trimmings 
of clear sheet celluloid dissolved in acetone and is produced 
by several Eastern chemical factories and firms manufac- 
turing celluloid articles. 

C. When a heavier protective covering is desired than 
A or B will provide, the drawing may be made wet with 
the thin celluloid varnish and pressed down evenly on a 
sheet of thin sheet celluloid, then allowed to dry. This 
process gives a beautiful clear mounting with 0.01 in. of 
celluloid on the face. 

D. Drawings may be made waterproof with paraffin 
wax, which is applied hot (melted) with a flat bristle 
brush. The drawing is then put between two sheets of 
blotting paper, and a hot (electric) sad-iron is passed over 
the upper blotter, thus causing the paraffin to be distri- 
huted more evenly and the surplus to be absorbed by the 
blotting paper. The blotters must be removed before they 
cool. If the wax is thick and white over any part of the 
drawing or print, sponge it off with benzine. 

K. Drawings may be paraffined by dissolving the par- 
affin wax in benzine and then thoroughly painting the 
drawing with this liquid or passing the drawing through 
a bath and hanging it up to dry. 
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Some of the solvents mentioned are very inflammable 
and even explosive, so all open lights should be kept away 
from them. Sometimes they affect certain people injuri- 
ously; accordingly, such work should be done only in a 
well-ventilated room, with a fan to keep fresh air moving. 


a 
Simple Shaft Gate at Junction 
Mine, Warren, Ariz. 


At the Junction shaft of the Calumet & Arizona Min- 
ang Co., Warren, Ariz., a shaft gate is used that is simple 
and cheap and has an inherent tendency to stay shut 
when it should be shut and to stay open when it should 
be open, says the Hngineering and Mining Journal. 

The gate consists of a piece of 114- or 2-in. pipe on 
one end of which is a semi-circular section of cast iron 
pivoted as shown. When the gate is closed, the weight 
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A SIMPLE SHAFT GATE 


of the pipe has a greater moment-arm than the counter- 
weight and it naturally stays closed. When the gate is 
lifted about two-thirds of the way up, the center of 
gravity changes so that the counterweight tends to keep 
on rotating and after the pipe passes the vertical the 
moment of both pipe and counterweight act together to 
hold the pipe against the stop. A plate is used on 
the center post to give a bearing, and the iron straps 
support the bearing pin and provide a guide for the 
counterweight so that the far end of the gate never misses 
the clip and falls down. It is a clever gate. 


a 
Solderless Copper-Wire Splice 


Small jobs of line extension or repair work are ex- 
pensive and difficult, and it is often impossible, at the 
time, to solder the joints. If the wires are carefully 
scraped and the joint made a good length and tightly 
twisted, then wrapped with tinfoil before being taped, 
the result is almost as good as if soldered. 

If heat is not applied to a joint until the solder is 
thoroughly worked into all the crevices between the wires, 


the flux will remain and cause corrosion and render the 


joint worse than if no attempt had been made to solder it. 
A good wrapping of tinfoil excludes moisture, and the 
wires will remain bright.—G. E. Miles in Power. 
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A Light Spad Drill 
By W. S. HersBert* 


The instrument and process here described are possi- 
bly not new, but they may be of interest to many engi- 
neers who do underground surveying in mines having a 
sandstone top. 

A hand drill for drilling spad holes is apt to be 
heavy and cumbersome, and carrying it about through the 
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THE DRILL AND A SPAD HOLE 


mine requires much time and energy. A 5g-in. pumper 
drill, similar to the one shown herewith, and a hammer 
accomplish every purpose. By their use a hole may be 
quickly drilled into which a 34-in. wooden spad plug may 
be driven. The drill is light and can readily be slipped 
into the pocket, so that but little effort is exerted in car- 
tying it about. 
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Hlandy Pipe Cart 
By H. C. EvLxkinst 


The illustration shows a handy cart for conveying pipe 
. v 5 
This is particularly use- 


or similar material in the mine. 
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THE PIPE CART IN OPERATION 


ful in places where pipe must be moved by hand and is 
too heavy to be easily dragged or carried. 

The principle employed in this cart is old, as similar 
devices have long been in use on the surface. Its con- 
struction is simple, however, and the materials employed 
are inexpensive. Any mine blacksmith can build one. 





*Star Junction, Penn. 
+¥Star Junction, Penn. 
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By J. F. K. Brown* 





SY NOPSIS—In horizontal outcropping coal beds, 
much may be learned from an examination of the 
outcrop. This is less true if the seam is inclined 
or vertical, while if the outcrop is inaccessible, 
boring must be resorted to. Loss in preparation 
varies widely with the market served; loss in 
extraction varies with the method of mining fol- 
lowed. What might at first appear economic 
extraction may eventually prove to be a decidedly 
extravagant method of operation. 





In the case of inclined or nearly vertical seams, the 
information obtained from an examination of the outcrop 
cannot be nearly so reliable as that acquired from seams 
that occur in a horizontal position. The weathering 
action in such cases is much more pronounced and 
extends to a greater depth, owing to the natural circula- 
tion of underground waters in the coal and in the 
adjoining strata. The depth to which this action is 
carried is variable, the governing factor being the natural 
drainage level of the country. 

The point of change from the weathered to the un- 
weathered coal is commonly indicated by the disappear- 
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ance of the brown iron stains from along the cracks, 
slips or breaks of the seam, and replacement by the white 
films of carbonate of lime common in most seams. ‘These 
brown stains are caused by the circulating water replacing 
the lime with iron carried in solution. 

Where the coal seams in any area occur in such 
stratagraphic conditions that they cannot be examined 
at the outcrop by exact inspection, the only remaining 
available source of information is through boring. Fields 
that are so placed that ascertaining their extent and 
qualities by boring is necessary thus cost more to prove 
and develop. 

There are two cases to consider—those fields which 
show one edge of the outcrop, as in inclined seams, and 
those areas which consist of more or less deeply buried 
beds. In the inclined-seam areas boring is resorted to 
mainly to ascertain the continuation of the beds to the 
dip, while providing as much information about the 
condition there as possible. In the buried fields it be- 
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comes necessary to ascertain whether the-coal beds are 
there at all. Consequently, in this latter case the amount 
of boring to be done is considerably in excess of that 
necessitated where it is only the dip continuation that 
has to be explored. 

In dip seams and like areas one single hole may be 
sufficient. If the strata are regular, all the needed in- 
formation will thus be provided. Local troubles may 
exist, but these may be, and generally are, such that 
boring could not possibly reveal them. Only actual opera- 
tion will show up their existence, or otherwise. 

On the other hand, should the drill hole results 
be adverse—say, for example, the thickness below the 
normal—another hole will be required either to the right 
or left of the previous one and preferably not on the 
same assumed strike. If decreased thickness was shown 
in the first hole, we are justified in considering the 
possible chance of some local feature being the cause of 
the adverse results. It is desirable to know whether 
this is actually the case or whether there is in reality 
a decreased thickness to the dip. 

Unsatisfactory results from one hole should not be 
considered conclusive, but if the first hole put down was 
satisfactory we would hardly be justified in imagining 
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the possibility of marked variation in thickness elsewhere 
and go searching for this with a drill. 

In the case of the buried field the information already 
at hand is much more fragmentary. This is perhaps 
not the case in those fields that are well developed and 
where the area is surrounded by existing workings. An 
inspection, wherever possible, of the plans of operat- 
ing mines and the geological sheets of the district will 
reveal much data that will do away with the necessity 
of boring. On the assumption, however, that the field 
in question is largely untouched, it will be necessary to 
bore in order to provide complete information on thick- 
ness, conditions of roof and floor, the dip of the seams 
and the quality. 

Thickness of coal, roof and floor conditions are ascer- 
tained in regular fashion by all the bores put down, but 
to get the correct dip requires at least three holes. 
Depending upon whether it is suspected that the strata 
are regular or irregular, so will the distance apart of 
these three bores vary. If at all regular, the three drill 
holes could be arranged in any triangle with about equal 
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sides, so as to cover the entire field; but it can easily 
be seen that there must be conditions, such as long slow 
rolls, which would cause these results to be highly in- 
accurate and erratic. 

:¢ is therefore more desirable, where there is absolutely 
no information, to place these three drill holes fairly 
close together and, if possible, so that one side of the 
triangle is parallel to the supposed or imagined line of 
strike. On the base so provided another hole to the dip 
side would prove that part of the field and give additional 
information as to the rate of dip itself. 

This arrangement, where it can be carried out, forms 
the most economical method of locating the needed bore- 
holes. If it so happens that the apex of one of the 
triangles points toward the dip, the succeeding drill 
holes to that side will not give quite the same amount 
of information; and in order to obtain greater accuracy 
and knowledge it would be necessary to place one addi- 
tional drill hole to the left or right of the dip line of 
the field, which in turn might necessitate another on 
the opposite side. | 

Careful leveling should be undertaken in connection 
with drill-hole work, and all positions must be correctly 
recorded. Above all, an exact record complete as to 
the color and the characteristics of the strata passed 
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thing similar. Two-inch drill holes bring in many 
coal-strata results that are little better than those which 
would be produced by churn drilling. The larger sized 
drill gets a core that can be satisfactorily and accurately 
examined, and a sample of the bed itself that can be 
readily analyzed. 

The only place where the use of the churn drill in 
coal lands could be considered satisfactory would be in 
those holes which are put down to follow the line of 
the outcrop under heavy surface. Extraordinary as it 
may seem, a word might be inserted herein to the effect 
that the proper season for drilling in moderate and 
arctic climates is in the summer, and in hot climates 
that period of the year which means health and water. 
This statement may appear to be plain common sense, 
yet it is nevertheless a fact that some companies will 
insist on commencing work of this kind when all the 
natural conditions are against success. 


Loss IN OPERATION 


While loss in operation may be confounded with loss due 
to extraction in underground working, the two wastages 
are distinct. Extractign loss is that sustained through 
coal left in the mine either as being unworkable—that 
is, bad coal—or coal that cannot be taken out, owing 
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PILLAR WORKING THAT WORKING GIVING ME- 
CAUSES CREEP DIUM EXTRACTION 
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through, should be properly The borehole record 


kept. 


-should not merely say so many feet of strata to the 


coal and the thickness of the seam. Every piece of 
information obtained during the operation is valuable, 
and nothing is more exasperating for a mining company 
than to find at some subsequent period that a record of 
the strata passed through has never been taken, or that 
the position of the bore has been lost. 

' All the information is there in the first place and 
should be carefully and correctly tabulated. Thousands 
of dollars have been spent and wasted in a search for 
this once easily acquired knowledge. Even Government 
records are rendered useless in some countries by such 
incomplete methods. For example, the records of the 
boreholes may be correct, but their actual positions may 
be unknown; consequently, an engineer at some later 
stage is absolutely unable to ascertain whether the coal 
mentioned in one bore is the same as that mentioned 
in another, or what relation they bear to each other. 
A plan also should accompany each drill record. 

There is only one method of drilling really suitable 
to coal work. Either the diamond or calyx drill may 
be employed, but in either case it should be something 
that will produce a good-sized core. Taking into account 
the relative friability of coal strata, the best results will 
be obtained by means of a 6-in. drill at least, or some- 
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to the methods of operation in use. Loss in operation 
can be said to be that coal which although mined is 
nevertheless unsalable. 

This coal may either be brought to the surface and 
dumped upon the surrounding country, or shoveled back 
into the waste spaces left underground. The method of 
disposal is a matter of actual operation that depends 
upon such factors as the spontaneity of the coal in regard 
to combustion in the wastes and the cost of taking it out. 

Whatever way it may be treated, the amount that is 
unsalable is variable, depending not only upon the quality 
of the coal and the method of working, but also on the 
state of the market. Of all of these conditions the latter 
is more generally the deciding factor and commonly an 
influence affecting the other two. 

Coal markets can be considered as being of two 
classes—educated and uneducated. The first implies that 
the country is well developed industrially, that coal is 
relatively scarce and that consequently even the finest 
of the “dusts” is utilized for steam raising in modern 
power plants. Under these conditions the waste of small 
coal is really nil; it is in demand,.is salable outside the 
mine, and the management puts up with a mixture’ of 
dirty coal and actual rubbish and coal mixed. 

In the uneducated country where fuel is cheap, and 
where the boilers and all other steam-raising appliances 


998 COAL 
are therefore constructed for the use of round coal, there 
is little demand ‘for small sizes. These, consequently, 
become a burden on the coal company, which has perforce 
to send them to the dump. It should also be remem- 
bered that certain seams, certain companies and certain 
countries dispose of their coal in the condition known as 
“run-of-mine,”’ while others are compelled to pay atten- 
tion to careful classification in order to obtain a salable 
product. 


In the first case there is again no waste through 


production of unsalable material, while under the latter 
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conditions the rise and fall of prices during certain 
periods may be the cause of inability to dispose of the 
poorer products. Again, other coals and other districts 
bring to the surface, either mixed with the coal or as 
part of the seam, bands of coal that are unsalable, not 
because of the conditions of the product, but because of 
their quality. These bands may be high in ash and poor 
in burning power. This is waste not from actual working 
or loss in extraction, but is loss through unsalable product. 

The general loss through material that cannot be sold 
is for all these reasons a decidedly variable quantity, 
ranging from nothing to as high as 40 per cent. As an 
illustration of this the following figures represent per- 
centages produced at a mine where the conditions are 
about the average of the country in 
which the mine is located: Round coal, 
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to work them economically, prefer to leave a band of 
coal at the top of the bed so as to have a_ steady 
reliable roof, this part of the seam being referred to most 
frequently as the “roof coal”? It may vary from 6 to. 
18 in. in thickness. . q 

The practice of leaving coal as a roof support is fol- 
lowed most commonly in those thicker beds where the 
seam itself, or the upper portion of it, is of a stronger 
structure than the shale overlying the coal. With other 
coals, and especially those that are banded with rock and 
coal alternately, the same conditions react in causing a 
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PLAN OF COAL AREA IN 
NEW COUNTRY 


PROMOTORS’ SECTION 
ACROSS THIS FIELD 


loss In one way of perhaps a rib of coal at the foot of — 
the seam, and in other cases of a band or portion anywhere 
hetween roof and floor. 

Conditions such as these belong to the question of 
determining the workable thickness of the coal, and loss 
from any such source is applicable in general to the 
whole of the field and becomes a deduction from the 
total thickness available. Caution has to be observed, 
for such conditions may only develop in the course of 
operation. 

A seam at the commencing point may, for example, 
he considered workable as a whole although it has a 
band of stone somewhere in the center of the section. 
As the workings progress, however, this stone band may 





41 per cent.; nuts, 17 per cent.; peas 
and duff, 14 per cent.; pickings, 26 per 
cent. Pickings are entirely unsalable, 
while peas and duff are normally un- 
salable and can only be disposed of 
when trade is extra The fact 
that there are such losses in actual oper- 
ation is also important to keep in mind 
when investigating the prices received 
for the fuel produced. Under the loss 
due to extraction there must be con+ 
sidered all loss of coal that is brought 


good. 








. a! AREA SHOWN ABOVE AFTER ENGINEERS’ SECTION ACROSS 
about by methods of working and INVESTIGATION SAME FIELD 


waste in underground operation. By 
the term waste is not meant the proportionately minor 
amount of small coal that is lost in shoveling into cars 
and handling in the mine, but rather the coal that, while 
being part of the seam, is left behind unworked; the coal 
that remains untouched on roof and floor, and that in 
pillars which cannot. be afterward withdrawn. Chief 
mong the factors that govern these losses are the con- 
dition of the seam and the methods of working. 

Certain coals, as we all well know, exist under such 
underground geological conditions that operators, in order 
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so increase in thickness as to cause the abandonment— 
of the lower leaf of the coal. This part of the seam 
would then become unworkable until the stone parting — 
had increased to such an extent that each split could — 
be mined separately. Loss of coal which mining necessity — 
may cause to be left on the roof is more easily measured — 
and determined earlier in operation, and could in well- — 
defined cases be surmised from a careful and thorough — 
examination of the outcrop conditions where these are — 
representative and. visible. ~ 


of any plan of the area. 
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Methods of operation result also in appreciable loss 
of coal. Small pillars and wide rooms are undoubtedly 
the most wasteful of all methods. While it may seem 
lear to the management that although it has left only 
small pillars it may expect to get recovery thereof at a 
later stage, still during the period of waiting “creep” 
may make its appearance and not only cause the ee 
to be sacrificed but also some areas of solid coal, 
order that the progress of the “creep” may be Hae 

Longwall methods probably give the greatest possible 
percentage of extraction, expecially thone systems which 
break away as longwall from the foot of the shaft, where 
conditions are such that no shaft pillar is required. Such 
cases may be said to be ideal. 

Tsolated pillars that are left in the course of operation 
to protect certain underground roads, or as proper sup- 
ports to railway lines, bridges, important buildings and 
shaft pillars, and the area that is left along the outcrop 
of inclined seams, are other sources of waste. All the 
latter areas can be comparatively easily predetermined, 
and the tonnage that must be deducted from the field 
in consequence can be calculated from an examination 
The amount that represents loss 


_ from methods of operation can only be estimated. 


- per cent. 


A study of the existing mines in the same neighborhood 
provides a-good guide. The chances are much in favor 
of the new mine adopting the methods in vogue in the 
district, unless there be some extraordinary feature de- 
manding a radical change; and from established practice 
a good idea can be obtained of what is the possible and 
probable loss. But where the field is entirely undeveloped, 
and actual planning cannot be undertaken, such figures 
as can be put down on paper have to be based on experience 
gathered elsewhere. 


VARIATIONS IN THE ESTIMATES OF ENGINEERS 


There appears to be a great variation in the amount 
of coal sacrificed by engineers for loss of coal and 
unknown contingencies. JI have known cases where 
deductions on the same area under review by men acting 
for investors has varied from 50 per cent. down to 5 
One man was ultracautious and the other 
underestimated the probable losses, and yet time proved 
the latter to be more correct. Many men entirely neglect 
any losses from erosion and absence of coal and natural 
unworkability, contending that the first is a subject that 
cannot be predetermined with any reasonable accuracy 
aud that both together are capital losses rather than 
questions that relate to the amount of tonnage available 
in the field. 

This means that on this view natural unworkability 


. ean be considered a fatal objection to the commencement 


of operation of a coal field, and that if discovered after- 
ward it represents loss of capital and money subscribed, 
but has no bearing upon tonnage available. In many 
ways this view is correct, but it omits such cases as 
badly faulted fields where workings are conducted in 
a series of steps, and where areas are abandoned because 
ihe faults in certain places are too close for profitable 
operation. It also forgets those cases where a coal un- 
workable here may become profitable a few miles away 
or less—not uncommon conditions in many areas. 
Extraction in working under present- -day methods can 
be undertaken with a loss of not over 10 per cent. and 
more frequently 5 per cent. Loss due to operation may 
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range from 12 to 5 per cent., or even less. Together, 
these average 14 to 15 per cent. If another 10 per cent. 
is added to this to represent unknown conditions, there 
is probably attained a figure that represents the normal, 
and the average of conditions where no special influences 
or knowledge point to a readjustment of figures for greater 
or less loss in connection with any one particular kind 
of waste that might resuit. 
os 


we 


Big Improvements at Hampton 
Roads 


The Virginian Ry. has completed arrangements for the 
enlargement of its coal-handling facilities at Sewalls 
Point that will involve the investment of approximately 
$750,000. The new equipment will increase the maxi- 
mum coal-handling capacity from 18,000 to 54.000 tons 
per hour. The improvements consist of a larger car 
dumper, scales, elevator and six new conveyor Cars. 

The contract for all the equipment has been let to the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., of Cleveland, who will build 
and install the machinery. A new set of scales of, 300 
tons capacity is not included in the order to this firm. 
The changes involved will make necessary the addition 
of other facilities by the railroad, such as increased track- 
age, a new viaduct, increase of the power substation and 
enlargement of the yards. 

A contract has also been let for the construction of four 
new road cars, each of a different pattern. Other cars of 
the type most satisfactory will be ordered as soon as possi- 
ble; this is in addition to an order recently placed for 
1,000 steel 50-ton road cars. 

Loading at the pier will not be interfered with by the 
new construction going on and, even after its completion, 
the present method of getting the conveyor cars on the 
pier by means of an incline will be used to supplement 
the service of the new elevator. The elevator system of 
raising the conveyor cars to the top of the pier is similar 
to that in use at Lamberts Point by the Norfolk & West- 
ern Ry., and at Newport News by the Chesapeake & Ohio. 
The new conveyor cars are to be of 120 tons capacity in- 
stead of 60 tons as at present. They will thus be able to 
take the full load of the 120-ton road cars or two 60-ton 
road cars. 

The contract calls for the completion of this work by 
Dec. 20, 1917. The construction work is being done un- 
der the supervision of H. Fernstrom, chief engineer of 
the Virginian Ry. 

Other developments of interest to the coal industry at 
Hampton Roads include the purchase of a site for a op 
yard for the Southern Transportation Co., owner of ¢ 
fleet of 100 barges and tugs, largely engaged in the carry- 
ing of coal. The Malcolmsen Briquetting Machinery Co. 
is about to start the construction there of a plant with 
{00 tons daily capacity, for the manufacture of briquettes 
from Pocahontas coal. The Pocahontas Fuel Co. is at the 
head of this enterprise, and it states that the output is 
intended largely for export. The plant is expected to be 

in operation in about a year. 


@ 

The “Power Department” in “Coal Age” is commencing to 
appear with some degree of regularity. Readers of the paper 
were a little slow in sending us the right kind of contributions 
on this important subject; however, we are now getting power 


articles of great interest, and we want many more dealing 
with this vital phase of mining. 
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An Iateresting Dynamometer 
Journal-F riction Test 


On Sunday, Noy. 19, an interesting dynamometer test 
took place at the Coalbrook colliery of the Delaware & 
Hudson Co. at Carbondale, Penn. The object of this test 
was to determine accurately the journal friction of two 
different types of journal boxes used on mine cars. 
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flexible roller bearings, while the other tonsisted of cars 
using the plain bearings. 

Between the locomotive and each trip of cars the Hyatt 
dynamometer car was placed. This car was deseribed im 
Coal Age. of Noy. 4, and a further deseription here is 
unnecessary. The accompanying photographs clearly 
show the car as it appeared during the test. This car 
recorded the drawbar pull, the time and the speed simul- 





INTERESTED OPERATORS STANDING ABOUT 


One type of journal box was equipped with the old- 
style plain bearimg used at this colhery. The other box 
was fitted with Hyatt flexible roller bearings. Both boxes 
were designed and manufactured by the J. R. Fleming 
Co., of Scranton, Penn. The test was conducted on the 

» main haulage track of the mine. Two trips of ten cars 
each were employed. One trip was equipped with the 





THE DYNAMOMETER CAR 


THE DYNAMOMETER CAR 


taneously by different recording instruments upon the 
record paper. 

Aside from the journal boxes, the cars employed in the 
test identical. The load on each trip was also 
approximately the same. 

The first part of the test, consisting of recording 
the pull necessary to start a trip and keep it in motion, 
was made upon the cars with the roller bearings. The 
second part of the test recorded the same quantities on the 
trip provided with plain bearings. 

The difference between the plain and roller-bearing cars 
was marked. It took from two to three times as much 
pull to start the plain-bearing cars as it did those pro- 
vided with roller bearings. Also, it required approx'- 
mately 24% times as strong a drawbar pull to keep the 
plain-bearing cars in motion. 

Besides the dynamometer-car test, several trials were 
made to determine-the difference in manpower required to 
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start the roller-bearing cars and those equipped with plain 
bearings. One man could start a roller-bearing car, while 
it took two, and sometimes three men to start a car pro- 
vided with plain bearings. In these instances both cars 
were loaded to capacity. 

The marked difference between the flexible roller- 
bearing cars and those equipped with plain bearings is 
worth consideration. The reduction of operating expense 
and the increase in production. made possible by the use of 
roller bearings is large enough to warrant close attention 
from mining men. This test aroused considerable interest 
throughout the anthracite region, and a large number of 
prominent mining men witnessed it. The test was under 
the direction of P. B. Liebermann, engineer, for the 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., of Newark, N. J. 

: a 
Recollections of a Manager 


During the past few weeks, we have been carrying on 
an investigation to determine just what results we are 
vetting from the money spent on sanitation and welfare 
work. The investigation was decided upon because one 
of our directors, Mr. Redding, has objected to every ap- 
propriation that has been made for that purpose and at 
every opportunity insists on getting something in the min- 
utes to show that there is at least a minority vote on the 
board against such tomfoolery. Finally, the taunts of the 
reactionary became unbearable to the other members of 
the board, and they decided upon an investigation to be 
carried on without the knowledge of May Redding, yet 
so planned that he should be one of the investigators. 

Mr. Redding is a stockholder in a small company that 
is classed as unprogressive but a money maker; the mana- 
ger of that company was invited out to one of our mines 
at the suggestion of our board of directors, presumably 
to consult with the superintendent and myself on an im- 
portant matter of policy; and the invitation was given 
verbally to Mr. Redding to be passed on to his manager. 

Mr. Redding and his manager, Mr. Rice, met me the 
next day at our superintendent’s office, and after the con- 
ference was concluded, Mr. Redding suggested that his 
manager take a walk through our camp to see what we 
had been doing. The first thing that attracted our visitor’s 
attention were some reinforced concrete posts around the 
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dwellings. When he walked over to examine them more 
closely, he noticed that each dwelling had a garden‘in 
the rear; in one of the gardens he found a man at work 
planting winter turnips, and the gardener proved to be 
a former employee of his company. 

During the conversation that followed, we learned that 
Mr. Rice had been trying for several months without 
‘success to induce this man to return to his old job, and 
naturally he asked the man why he had not replied to 
his letters. 

The man’s answer brought a smile of satisfaction to 
the faces of the investigating committee. 

He started out by calling attention to his garden and 
to the general appearance of his yard. “Do you know,” 
he.said, ‘this company collects garbage twice a week with- 
out cost to the renters, and if a family refuses to deposit 
its garbage in the cans provided for that purpose, they are 
notified to move. 

“T thought that was carrying it pretty far, Mr. Rice, 
when we first moved over here, probably because of the 
contrast to what I had been accustomed to; but when 
my wife learned from the company doctor that this camp 
escaped typhoid and several other epidemics that were all 
around us, and in your camp also, to say nothing of the 
mosquitoes and other pests, I decided I had no kick 
coming. 

“When I received your first letter, Mr. Rice, I asked 
the ‘old lady’ what she thought about it, and she replied 
that she wouldn’t return if you offered her the best house 
in the camp. i 

“Our kids overheard part of the conversation, and they 
took sides with their mother immediately; surely, they 
said, we would not take them to that horrid old camp 
where they had neither playgrounds nor Sunday school.” 

At this point in the conversation our plant superintend- 
ent remarked, innocently, that he understood that some 
of our directors objected to the amount of money required 
to carry on. welfare work. 

With malice aforethought I turned to Mr. Reddine. 
and. suggested that as he was the only member of the 
board of directors present, he might wish to make reply 
to our superintendent’s inquiry, 

To which Mr. Redding deliberately replied that it was 
not advisable to credit gossip. 
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By J. R. Fostrrt 








SYNOPSIS—A description of an installation of 
4OS ovens. Belgian type of oven was tested, but 
rejected in favor of the standard beehive oven. 
Coke from this plant was used on the record blast 
furnace run of the United States. 





Work on the first and only coke plant in Harlan County 
was commenced in 1910. About one vear later, July, 
1911, the Louisville & Nashville completed its line from 
Pineville to Benham. Before the railroad was completed, 
all supplies from the outside had-.to be hauled from 
Stonega, Va., 35 mi. from Benham. This made material 
for construction very costly and hard to get, so that when 
the railroad was completed the construction of the plant 
was not far advanced. 

The first ovens to be built were two Mitchel or rectan- 
gular ovens. These were constructed for experimental! 
purposes in order to discover whether or not the Belgian 
tvpe of oven would be more economical for coking Ben- 
ham high volatile coal than the beehive oven. The ovens 
were 5 ft. wide, door 414 ft. high, length 30 ft., crown 744 
ft. high, with 14-in. trunnel heads. Hight tons were 
cnarged per oven. The coal stood in ovens, after leveling, 
about 30 in. The percentage of recovery was very low, 
averaging 52 per cent. The grade of coke seemed to be 
as good as that produced by beehive ovens. As this test 
was unsatisfactory, it was decided to run some tests in 
Stonega beehive ovens, and 36,250 lb. of “C” seam coal 
was hauled over in wagons and crushed. 'The ‘test gave 
the following results: 





Lb. 
Amount, of coal charged. co foo se nak. uk sees be ee eee 36,250 
Coke recovered......... Wyss erg heir atts liecat bee Sulu e aoepewesas ea eee 22,180 
Loss... CLS a aN eg Adee ier me aa oioe aa 8 Aid LS InAs ene oO wlole the eo 14,070 
Percent: Of Jose: a keke ca ee Sere entra cos ern eee 38.81 
Per cent. of recovery....... 61.19 


The 
coke that would fall through the coke-fork prongs which 
were 114 in. apart, amounted to 877 lb., or 2.5 per cent. of 
the raw coal charged. Therefore, from these tests it was 
decided that the beehive method would be the most eco- 
nomical for coking “C” seam coal. 

At first 300 ovens were built and later 108 were added, 
making a total of 408 ovens. 

All the ovens are built on 3 ft. or greater foundation, 
with the battery walls constructed of cut stone from 
quarry. Each battery has two rows of ovens; the diameter 
of the ovens is 1214 ft., height 614 and 714 ft. and 
i4-in. trunnel head. The ovens are built of ring wall 
brick to a vertical height of 3714 in.; at this height the 
construction of the dome begins and continues until there 
is only a 14-in. opening, which holds the trunnel head. 
In our practice with high volatile coal we have found that 
the 714-ft. oven gives the best results, because it means 
a larger combustion chamber, and more gases are burned 
inside the oven instead of escaping, so that the oven gives 
the added advantage of extra heat. 





*Paper read before the Kentucky Mining Institute, Louis- 
ville, Ky., Dec. 9, 1916. 


yjEngineer, Wisconsin Steel Co., Benham, Ky. 


The coal is crushed by two Jeffrey swing hammer 
crushers, each of 1,500 tons capacity, the maximum size 
of the coal being 14 in. It is carried from the crusher by 
a drag conveyor to a slack bin that has a capacity of 1,200_ 
tons. The charging is done by two electric larries with 
trailers. The first charges of both 48- and %2-hr. are 5 
tons and the second 48-hr. charges 6 tons and 7%2-hr. 
charges 7 to 714 tons. 

The best practice is to wait until the charge is well 
coked before drawing. Beehive ovens coke the coal from 
the top down, and until the charge is coked to the bottom 
the coke will have what is commonly called black butts, — 
which break up very easily, and also coal remaining at the 
bottom, both causing considerable loss of yield. Another 
reason why the charge should not be drawn before it is 
well coked is that the oven bottom does not get red hot, 
and cold bottoms cause a decreased yield per oven. If two 
incomplete charges are drawn in succession, it is impos- — 
sible to coke the next charge in the allowed length of time. 

All ovens are drawn by hand and the coke is loaded by 
hand. <A puller’s tools consist of door hook, beaver, water- 
ing bar, hose and fork. 

A problem that up to this time we have not been able to 
solve is the elimination of the loss caused by the coke 
burning up between the trunnel head and the door. This 
is more pronounced in 72-hr. than in 48-hr. charges. The 
loss can be practically eliminated by mixing a large per 
cent. of high ash coal, but this method reduces the value 
of the coke. 


The arialysis of “‘C’’ seam coal is as The analysis of ‘‘C’’ seam coke: 


follows: 
Moisture; 222 eee eee 3.02 Volatile matter...........%. 1.00 
Volatile matter........ 38.78 Fixed carbon. ....... 4200. eo So 4600 
Fixed carbon..... 58.91 Ash.....,. 22 dio R\eie ee 4.50 
Ash;.:S, Segoe eee rd Sulphur... . 2.50 24) 4eeneeeee 0.50 
Sulphursee ee 0.652 Phosp_ OL us ..<:5:5). ocean C 
Phosphorus...... 0.003 
Bt. usher ee 14,554 


The theoretical yield in coke for one ton of “C” seam 
coal is 61.18 per cent. For the year 1915 the Benham 
plant averaged 61.43 per cent., or 0.25 per cent. above 
theoretical yield. This was partly due to all the volatile 
matter not being expelled, and the carbon deposit on the 
upper portion of the coke, due to extreme heat, breaking 
up the rich hydrocarbon gases before they came in contact — 
with the oxygen in the air. 

The Wisconsin Steel Co.’s plant at South Chicago con- 
sumes the entire output of the ovens except about 100 tons 
per month shipped to outside parties. The record run 
made by the blast furnaces of America was made by the 
Wisconsin Steel Co. and the furnace that made the record 
used Benham coke exclusively. 


CoKrE BREEZE 


The preparation of the coke breeze for market has been — 
as hard a problem to overcome at Benham as it has been 
at most beehive coke plants. The percentage of raw 
material, cinder and small pieces of brick caused by daub- 
ing the doors is so great that the consumer almost always 
makes a complaint. 

Our present screening plant consists of a revolving 
screen driven by a motor. This screen is divided into 
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three sections. The first section has Yo-ing mesh, which 
eliminates the ash and dust. The second section is of Yg-in. 


mesh for pea coke. The third section is of 18@-in. mesh 


for separating chestnut coke. The stove coke passes out at 
the end of the screen. Each of these sections is over a bin 
that holds one carload. 

_ The percentage of each size: 


Per Per 
: Cent. Cent. 
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At present, while there is an acute fuel shortage, the 
stove, chestnut and pea coke are in big demand. Stove 
coke is used principally for metallurgical purposes, while 
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the pea and chestnut are mostly used for domestic fuel. 
The workable coking coal seams in the Benham spur 
are as follows: A, or Harlan seam, elevation about water 
level; B seam, 110 ft. above A seam; C seam, 40 ft. above 
Js seam; D seam, 75 ft. above C seam; high splint, 1,300 
ft. above drainage.’ 

These seams average from 3 to 6 ft. All make a good 
grade of coke except D, which is too high in phosphorus 
lor Bessemer practice. 

'Through an obvious typographical error the paper pub- 
lished by the. institute gave the units of measure in this 
paragraph as inches instead of feet, which we have taken the 


liberty to correct. A detailed description of the geology of 
this field will be found in “Coal Age,’ Vol. 3, p. 796.—Hditor. 
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New IJclectrical 
Detecting Gas 


By. GM: 





SYNOPSIS—Two glowers, one catalytic and the 
other noncatalytic, are placed side by side in a suit- 
able glass and gauze container. These are arranged 
in series and energized from a battery. In the pres- 
ence of gas one increases in brilliancy while the 
other is dimmed. 





The constantly increasing use of the miners” electric 
lamp has created a demand for a device other than the 
ordinary flame safety lamp for detecting the presence of 
explosive or inflammable gas. ‘The portable electric lamp 
is replacing the flame safety device because of the in- 
creased and better illumination, and is supplanting the 
open light because of increased safety. 

The portable electric lamp will not detect the presence 
of gas, and it is the present practice to use the ordinary 
flame safety lamp when testing therefor. The device 
under consideration is intended to be used in testing for 
gas in connection with electric lamps. It consists essen- 
tially of two glowers connected in series and placed in a 
vertical position side by side. These glowers are inclosed 
with glass and gauze, the glass being for observation pur- 
poses and the gauze to allow free circulation of air or gas 
and still prevent the communication of flame to the out- 
side. 

The device is not at all likely to ignite gas even if the 
glass is broken, as the temperature of the glowers cannot 
be raised to the ignition point in a mixture that can be 
ignited. This indicates the possibility of making a per- 
fect safety device that will not ignite methane under any 
circumstances. 

Owing to the shape of the detector it can be placed 
close to the roof, where gas is most likely to be found. 
It requires no adjustment and should be equally reliable 
under all conditions of air. 

The determination as to whether or not gas is present 
is made by comparing the relative brilliancy of the two 
glowers.. In case gas is encountered one of the glowers 
brightens and the other dims. 

When used in connection with the regular battery 
Jamp, and using energy from the same battery, it can be 


*Paper read before the Coal Mining Institute of America. 
+Consulting Engineer, Pittsburgh, Penn, 


Mranst 


made extremely small. In practice it may be found that 
it will not be advisable to attempt the use of a small size. 

Exact percentages of gas cannot be ascertained with 
the device as shown in the accompanying illustration, but 
this can be approximated with a lhttle practice. It is 
entirely feasible to use this principle in the form of a 
laboratory outfit when percentages as low as 14 per cent. 


can be read. This imphes a sensitive arrangement, which 














THE NEW GAS DETECTOR 


would have little practical value in the average coal mine 
unless a simpler arrangement than is now apparent can 
be evolved. : 

| The principle employed in the device is the use of one 
glower that will give catalytic action when in the pres- 
ence of gas and another arranged in the same plane which 
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will not. The glower possessing catalytic properties and 
heated to a proper temperature by some external means 
will increase in temperature when brought in contact 
with methane. The glower which does not possess this 
property is raised to the same initial temperature, but 
dims when brought in contact with gas, due to the in- 
creased resistance of the other glower. So long as the 
two are in air they remain at the same temperature and 
glow alike. In the particular device under consideration 
both glowers are made of the same material, but they have 
undergone a treatment that renders one highly catalytic 
and the other noncatalytic. 

When properly operated, absolutely no difficulty is en- 
countered; but by allowing the glowers to be energized 
for a period of time in mixtures containing high percent- 
ages of gas, they may be volatilized. By high percentages 
of gas is meant 20 per cent. methane or more. However, 
if properly operated there is no occasion for trouble, even 
at these high percentages, since even if the temperature 
of the glower is high, the limit of explosibility has been 
passed. 

The energy required to operate a detector of this type 
is small, and sufficient current can be taken from’ the 
ordinary lamp battery without appreciably shortening the 
hours of burning. Dry batteries can be used to supply 
the necessary energy, but owing to their variable voltage 
characteristics, it is necessary to insert a resistance in 
series so as to maintain a uniform voltage at the glowers. 

The operation of this detector is somewhat different 
for the various gases, and it has been found advantageous 
to operate the glowers at a slightly lower temperature in 
a gas containing free hydrogen, such as ordinary manu- 
factured or illuminating gas. The really new feature is 
the treatment to which the glowers are subjected. In one 
case this is such as to render one glower highly sensitive 
to the action of methane or any inflammable gas, while 
the other is not in any way affected by it, although both 
are in intimate contact therewith. The principle em- 
ployed is well known, and the results attained are due to 
the treatment of the glowers. There is every indication 
that the device will be of material value in detecting thc 
presence of gas and should be a valuable adjunct to the 
present portable electric mine lamp. 
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A Neat Window Display 


During “Electrical Week,” Dec. 2 to 9, a Denver coal 
firm installed in its show windows an attractive display 
consisting of a miniature railroad track on which ran 
an engine with three cars attached. The track was oval- 
shaped and had a run of 15 ft. in each direction; the 
cars were loaded with three different kinds of coal and 
bore placards setting forth the prices and the purpose 
for which each kind of coal was best adapted. Within 
the oval formed by the track was a papier-mache 
facsimile of the entrance to the company’s principal mine, 
with the men’s quarters and a large dining-hall in the 
foreground. As the train disappeared behind this replica 
for a moment, reappearing as if emerging from a tunnel 
in the hills, an automatic device blew a tiny whistle and 
changed the position of a semaphore arm, exposing the 
words “Another train load just arrived.” Electricity was 
applied to the engine by the third-rail system. 

A half-dozen neatly framed 8x10-in. photographs show- 
ing the interior of the mine, machinery and the men at 
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work were distributed across the window front. From 
dusk until midnight an electric flasher spelled out the 
firm’s name. The headlight on the engine and vari- 
colored lights set so as to reflect on the moving train 
enhanced the artistic effect. 
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KNrEw WuHere He Was 

There is a man down in Birmingham, Ala., who is 
employed by a big industrial concern to keep its several 
thousand employees in good humor. Of course, he has 
un official title, but that is really what he does. Naturally, 
he has a fund of good stories. Among the number is this 
true one, which he tells to illustrate the importance of 
mowing one’s ground even under difficult circumstances. 

An old negro track-walker on the Cincinnati Southern 
Ry. was held up one day by three desperadoes, who had 
just robbed a train a half hour before. 
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True to racial instinct, the old negro ran, and despite a 


fusillade of shots fired at him, cleared one or two barbed- 
wire fences and got away whole. 

The robbers were captured, and at the trial Uncle Zack 
was the state’s star witness in proving their identity. He 
told of how he was held up at the point of a gun with a 
mouth like a funnel, how he ran and was shot at repeat- 
edly; how by doubling his resolution he cleared the wire 
‘ences and finally escaped. He identified the robbers as 
the men who shot at him. 

The lawyer for the defense took Zack and made him 
retell the whole story. He made him admit that after he 
started to run he never looked back. His flight over the 
fences was vividly recounted. Finally, to utterly rout the 
old negro and discredit his whole tale, the lawyer for the 
defense shouted at Zack: 

“You say you ran?” 

“Yessir, I sho’ did,” replied Zack. 

“You heard shooting, but you never looked back ?” 

“Yessir, I hee’rd de shootin’ all right, but I wuz too 
busy goin’ to ever look back.” 

“You say they were shooting at you?” 

“Yessir, dey sho’ wuz.” 

“Now, isn’t it a fact,” shouted the lawyer, “that these 
men you say you heard shooting were firing in the air?” 

“No, sir,” said Zack ; “dey wuzn’t, cause if dey had been 
dey would have hit me sho’, cause dat’s whar I wuz most 
uv de time.” 
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Recent Legal Decisions | 


OUTCEUEOETOTEDIEEECEENY 
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Operator’s Liability to Employee’s Substitute—A coal oper- 
ator who customarily permits miners to temporarily substi- 
tute outsiders in their own stead stands in the relation of em- 
ployer to the substitutes, so far as concerns liability for in- 
juries sustained by them while at work. (Oklahoma Supreme 
Court, Ghinelli vs. Kali Coal Co., 155 Pacific Reporter, 606.) 


Loader’s Reliance Upon Assurance of Safety—A loader 
working under the supervision of a miner is not precluded 


from recovering damages for injury resulting from a fall of 


slate from a roof over his place of work, although he had 
misgivings as to the safety of the roof, if it appears that he 
relied upon the superior judgment of the miner and that the 
danger was not so obvious that an ordinarily prudent man 
would not have remained at work under the circumstances. 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Setzer vs. North East Coal Co., 
183 Southwestern Reporter, 553.) 
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Unite 


SYNOPSIS—Need of extending the work and 
influence of the Institute and enlisting the co- 
operation of metal mine inspectors. Efforts to 
decrease the mine-accident rate not as effectual as 
could be desired. Need of better classification of 
causes of accidents. Inadequacy of mining laws 
shown by illustration comparing two mines oper- 
ated by different managements in the same field. 








Fellow Members of the Mine Inspectors’ Institute of 
the United States of America: 

I esteem it not only a great privilege but an honor to 
once more have the opportunity of meeting with you as a 
member of this organization. Although, as you may 
know, I am no longer in the active work of an inspector, I 
am still in full sympathy in the great movement that 
may be summed up as greater safety in our mines. 

It was with much regret that I had to deny myself 
the privilege of meeting with you last year at St. Louis 
and, as I did not have the opportunity then, I wish now 
to express my high appreciation of the great honor that 
you conferred upon me, in selecting me at that time as 
your president. I have felt, however, that it might have 
been better for our Institute, if a man had been selected 
for this high office who was to remain more in touch with 
the active work of mine inspection. Nevertheless, from 
my past experience, I feel that 1 am and always will be 
in full sympathy with the active inspector, both in re- 
spect to his ambitions and the solution of his problems. 

From the previous meetings of this Institute that I 
have attended, I have returned home feeling that I had 
increased my knowledge of the difficult problems of mine- 
inspection work, and that I was better fitted to more suc- 
cessfully carry on my work for the coming year; and I 
think that no inspector can attend one of our meetings 
and conscientiously participate in the proceedings, with- 


‘out going back a more capable and efficient officer and a 


better man. 
AppEAL To ExtTEND INFLUENCE OF THE INSTITUTE 


While the membership and influence of this Institute is 
such as to give encouragement to every member, I feel 
that it should be much greater. Mine-inspection work, 
taken in the truest sense, is a highly specialized occupa- 
tion, and requires more than a simple knowledge of min- 
ing practice. As our Institute represents, I believe, the 
highest authority in this line of work, I do not consider 
that any inspector who is earnestly endeavoring to obtain 
the highest possible degree of proficiency, can afford to 
refrain from associating himself with the organization, 
and taking his part in the proceedings. Other lines of 
specialization recognize the necessity of organization, and 
I feel that attendance on our Institute meetings should 
be more generally accepted as not only a privilege but 
one of the duties of every mine inspector. 

Heretofore, although the metal-mine inspectors have 
been always welcome, the membership of the Institute 





*Address of President George E. Sylvester, delivered before 
the Mine Inspectors’ Institute, at the ninth annual meeting, 
held at Joplin, Mo., June 13-16, 1916. 
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has been largely confined to the coal-mine inspectors. 
While it is true that each class of mining has its individual 
problems, there is so much that is common in coal and 
metal mining that I feel that we can work together to 
our mutual interest and advantage. I hope to see an 
increased membership coming from the ranks of the 
metal-mine inspectors. 

I will not at this time go into details: of our latest mine 
statistics, or attempt any special review of the past year, 
as there are others here who are more capable of doing this. 
I wish, however, to express a few general thoughts, and 
if there should be among them anything that will, even 
in a slight degree, advance the cause of safety I shall be 
content. 


MINE ACCIDENTS CLASSIFIED AS TO THEIR CAUSES 


That the general statistics of mine accidents are not as 
a whole entirely satisfactory. may be conceded. Plans 
have been discussed, both in our mectings and elsewhere, 
having in view a more uniform and comprehensive system 
of conducting mining operations. These efforts, how- 
ever, are all we have to mark our progress and show our 
advance along the lines of increased safety. 

We all know that, for a number of years past, there 
has been an increasingly active movement for greater 
safety in mines. As a result, the danger of coal dust and 
its remedies are today better understood. The use of per- 
missible powder is extending. A more active interest is 
being taken in many quarters in the safety-first and first- 
aid movements, and various other similar reforms are in 
progress. While there is undoubtedly a slight general 
decrease of mine accidents, as shown by the statistics, it 
would not seem that this decrease has been as great as it 
should have been. 

The question arises, Are these reforms being generally 
applied in mining practice? Or, Has an increased factor 
of danger, resulting either from the rapid development of 
our mines or from changed labor conditions, been intro- 
duced to partially counteract the movement for safety ? 
I feel that this, at least, is a question on which opinions 
from some of our members would prove interesting. 

It is necessary, if we are to endeavor to decrease our 
accident rate, to first inquire carefully into the cause 
of mine accidents. Referring again to our statistics, we 
find a careful and comprehensive classification of these 
accidents. This classification, however, deals with the 
technical, I might almost say the mechanical causes, and 
does not consider what to me seems more important, the 
personal or human element concerned. 

For instance, as we all know, nearly 50 per cent. of 
mine accidents come under the head of falls of roof and 
coal. This is subdivided, as falls of slate or coal, falls 
in rooms, in haulways, ete. Now falls are more or less 
common in coal mines. There are dozens, yes, hundreds 
of falls in mines where no one is hurt, and the incident is 
not even remembered, much less recorded. It is only 
where a man is caught and hurt or killed that the fall 
becomes an “accident.” But, let me ask, What is the 
difference between the fall that catches a miner who 
thought he could load another car before setting a tim- 
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ber, and the fall that occurs while he is back in a place 
of safety preparing the timber? ‘The physical conditions 
are the same, the difference is solely one of the human 
element, which does not appear in our statistics. 


Facts Nrepep To PropERLY CLASSIFY AN ACCIDENT 


If we are really endeavoring to decrease these acci- 
dents, there are a number of facts we should know. Was 
the accident due to ignorance, improper instructions, lack 
of instructions, disobedience of orders, lack of discipline, 
or simply the result of carelessness? Was it the fault of 
the management or the miner himself; or was it one 
of those cases occurring much more rarely, where it would 
seem no human oversight could have prevented the acci- 
dent. which must therefore be charged directly to the 
natural hazard of mining? I say “more rarely” advisedly, 
for in my experience the human element in most of these 
eases is the vital one. 

The same question arises to a greater or less extent in 
the other classifications made, namely, explosives, haulage, 
electricity, etc. It is true that in some of these classifi- 
cations more can be done in what we may consider a 
technical sense, that is to*say, by providing a condition 
that will make it more difficult for an accident to occur, 
hut even then the condition of ignorance or lack of disci- 
pline may interfere and upset all calculations. 

I realize the difficulty in compiling such statistics. An 
operator will report “Fall of slate,” “Delayed shot” or 
“Derailment of motor,” for these are usually self-evident, 
and rarely have a special meaning when it comes to fixing 
the responsibility. On the other hand, to go into the 
question of the human element would probably react to 
the disadvantage of some of the parties concerned. 

It is not, however, for placing the blame for the indi- 
vidual accident that this information would be valuable. 
In fact, if it were to be used for that purpose it might 
defeat any effort to compile the facts. If we want general 
remedies we must get general facts to start with, but 
they must be facts: and I venture to say that if it were 
possible to collect some correct statistics along this line, 
they would show startling results. 


Duttes oF MINE INSPECTORS OFTEN COMPLEX 


The primary. duty of the mine inspector is supposed 
io be the enforcement of the mining law. If this consti- 
tuted his only duty the problem would be much simplified, 
since every mine inspector has reason to know that a 
mere technical compliance with the mining law does not 
necessarily mean a safe mine. 

As an illustration, [ will assume two mines operated 
in the same field and working the same seam of coal, 
under practically the same natural conditions, say gen- 
erally good top but treacherous in places. The mines 
have a tendency to dryness but are not difficult to keep 
clear of dust, while gas is found occasionally. In neither 
of these mines does the inspector find, on his visit of in- 
spection, any special disregard of the mining law. In 
the first mine, however, we will say he finds an operator 
who fully realizes the presence of a potential danger, 
and believes that safety can only be obtained at the 
price of eternal vigilance. He is a man who welcomes 
any suggestion in regard to safety, without a question 
as to whether or not it is the mining law, and one whom 
the inspector can feel assured will as faithfully carry out 
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his sugge@ions, during the month or so of his absence. 
the same as on the day of inspection. 

Now, contrast this with the second mine. ‘The operator 
of this mine believes it to be entirely safe. He complies 
with the letter of the law because it is the law, but he 
feels that the law is oppressive and that the so-called 
safety movements are much overdone. This man is one 
with whom a suggestion for safety must be backed by 
the law in order to receive consideration. 

While these two mines have been assumed, is there one 
present who has not come in contact with more or less 
similar cases? The inspector must keep himself abreast 
of the times or he will feel his limitations in the first case, 
while he must be possessed of an abundance of knowledge, 
force, judgment and tact, in order to make his influence 
felt in the second instance. 

There are other matters that I would like to touch upon, 
but I feel that it is unnecessary, for we have on our pro- 
gram a number of interesting technical papers and sub- 
jects for discussion. 

I feel that we are looking forward to an interesting 
and instructive meeting of the Institute, and trust it will 
be one from which we will go to our homes with new 
inspirations for the coming year and with pleasant mem- 
ories of meeting old friends, and making many new ac- 
quaintances during the short time in which we are as- 
sembled in a common cause as mine inspectors. 

A hearty vote of appreciation and thanks was extended 
to President Sylvester for his timely address, which was 
discussed at length by the members present. 


To Catch Loose Pump Valves 


Some such a strainer as that shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, should be used im the discharge line of a 
boiler-feed pump, as it will save a lot of trouble. If any 
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STRAINER IN FLANGE JOINT NEXT TO PUMP 


of the pump valves work loose, they are apt to get lodged 
in the pipe line or some of the valves. The best location 
for a strainer is next to the pump, but the one shown 
can be placed between flanges anywhere. It is made out 
of a sheet of brass or bronze cut to the diameter of the 
inside of the bolt circle and the web openings or perfora- 
tions made of sufficient size not to obstruct the flow. of 
water by decreasing the area of the pipe. I consider 
such strainers entirely satisfactory after several years of 
use on different pumps.—Charles W. Watkin in Power, 
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. were installed at several of the mines. 
engine-driven. generators produced electricity for use 
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Centralized Power Plant 
By J: M. Poynrr* 





SYNOPSIS—A coal-mining company that has 
found it advantageous to centralize its power. 





An interesting example of modern power centralization 
is found in the recent improvements made by the Davis 
Coal and Coke Co., which controls 26 mines and owns 
large coal lands in West Virginia and Maryland. 

These mines had been operated for years by methods 
that were representative of the best practice at the time 
of installation. Steam power was used for hoists and 
pumps at a number of shafts. When rapid advances in 
mining practice called for electric power, isolated plants 
In these steam- 





INTERIOR OF PLANT AT THOMAS, W. VA., SHOWING 


underground. In 1911 an opportunity was seen whereby 
a centralized power plant could be made to generate elec- 
tric energy that could be transmitted at high voltage and 
with small loss to a dozen or more mines located within 
a radius of 10 mi. of Thomas, W. Va. 

The equipment of this power plant when first installed 
consisted of a 500-kw. direct-current turbo-generator and 
two 1,000-kw. 600-volt alternating-current turbo-gener- 
ators, together with their exciters, transformers, switch- 
boards, lightning arresters, ete. The direct-current turbo- 
generator supplied power only for mines near Thomas. 





*Baltimore, Md. 


The mines not supplied by the centralized power plant 
still had their own small isolated electric power plants, or 
used electric energy supplied from the isolated plants at 
nearby mines. 

This was the situation when the present management 
took charge in 1913. 

Mines at which steam hoisting and mule haulage had 
been contemplated were changed to electric power and 
the central power station enlarged by the addition of a 
2,500-kw. 600-volt turbine and two 500-hp. boilers to take 
care of the increased demand. The 500-kw. direct-current 
turbine installed in 1908 was taken out at this time and 
{wo 300-kw. synchronous converters installed to give a 
more flexible and economical arrangement for supplying 
haulage power to the local mines. 

Coal from the mines at Thomas is handled in a tipple 
operated entirely by electric power. it is here screened 
into slack, lump and nut. The latter two sizes pass over a 


TURBO-GENERATORS AND OTHER EQUIPMENT 


picking table where impurities are removed by hand, after 
which the lump goes to the loading booms. 

The refuse coal from a Bradford breaker, running 30 
per cent. ash, in ordinary times with old methods of 
producing power would be a waste product; and when coal 
was in great demand it would be sold. But through the 
modern methods employed by the Davis Coal and Coke 
Co. this inferior high-ash fuel is used in the boiler plant. 

Forced draft and Jones stokers are used under Babcock 
& Wilcox and Keeler water-tube boilers. These boilers 
supply steam at 150 lb. pressure to the power plant, which 
is adjacent. Water for the boilers is pumped from a 
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nearby creek. One barometric and two jet condensers are 
installed. 

Ashes are dumped into a larry car that runs under the 
poiler-room floor. This larry is hauled up a 1,500-ft. 
incline toa dumping point by a 20-hp. motor. Here the 
trolley wire and its supports are fastened to the track so 
that the whole can be barred over sideways a few feet each 
week onto the newly added portion of the dump. 

In the power plant there are now installed two 1,000- 
kw. 600-volt 1,800-r.p.m. Curtis turbines that have been 
in use five years; also one 2,500-kw. 600-volt 3,600-r.p.m, 
Curtis turbine that has been in one year. These 
machines receive their excitation when starting from a 
85-kw. turbine-driven exciter that is also used as a reserve 
for emergencies. After starting, all the turbines receive 
their excitation from a 50-kw. exciter that is driven by a 
75-hp. motor. The turbines are controlled from a switch- 
board by an automatic voltage regulator that holds the 
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is used for haulage locomotives and small pumps driven 
bv motors ranging in size from 2% to 10 hp, ‘These 
pumps are portable, and their cables can be hooked over 
trolley wire wherever they are needed. 

Shaft No. 34 was flooded in November, 1915, the water 
filling acres of workings. After it attained a height of 
40 ft. in the shaft, pumps were started and the mine was 
unwatered in ten months. Several motor-driven pumps 
were recovered that had been under water all this time. 
A paper box was built around the motors without remoy- 
ing them from the pump base, and steam pipes were run 
through this box. After a few hours current was turned 
on, and the motors have been running ever since, appar- 
ently none the worse for their submergence. 

Mine No. 42 at Kempton, Md., is modern in every 
respect. No mules are used at this mine, as electric loco- 
motives are found to have almost unlimited capacity for 
handling the haulage problems. Had mules been used, 





TIPPLE OF DAVIS COAL AND COKE CoO., THOMAS, W. VA. 


voltage constant even though the load varies from 2,200 to 
2,800 kw. or more at times. 

Aluminum-cell lightning arresters are used to protect 
this machinery. ‘These have been found quite satisfactory 
in this section of the country, which is subject to particu- 
larly violent electric storms. 

Power is supplied by the station through two parallel 
banks of three single-phase transformers to two trans- 
mission-line loops, giving. for the most distant mine, 
duplicate circuits. One of these supplies substations at 
mines Nos. 38, 28, 40, 39 and 29 by one loop and mines 
Nos. 41, 24, 36, 37 and 26 by another, all at 6,600 volts. 
The other, a 22,000-volt loop line, supplies mines Nos. 
43, 42 and 22. The farthest mine from the station on the 
6,600-volt line is 8 mi. distant, while 9 mi. is the distance 
for the 22,000-volt line. 

The power station also supphes 600-yolt direct current 
irom two 300-kw. rotaries for mines Nos, 23, 34 and 26, 
which are adjacent to the station. Here the direct current 


more and more of them would have been required at 
constantly increasing cost as the workings spread. Two 
hundred mules have been supplanted by mining locomo- 
tives in the last three years at all the mines of this 
company. ; 

The shaft at the Kempton mine is 450 ft. deep and has 
been operated for the last year and a half by a 300-hp. 
electric hoist. Men and material are hoisted at a separate 
shaft by a 100-hp. electric hoist. Power for these machines 
and for fans, pumps, mining locomotives and lhghting is 
received at 22,000 volts from Thomas, 9 mi. away, and 
stepped down to 600 volts by three 200-ky.-a. transformers.’ 
Two 300-kw. rotary converters give the direct current 
desired at 600 volts. Bi 

Current for operating all the apparatus and lights of the 
mine is supplied through the shaft and for a short distance 
along the main haulageway by submarine cables as a 
protection against acid water and possible abrasion. This 
type of cable has been in use for a number of years at some 
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of the other mines and has given excellent results. Kight 
mining locomotives are in use at this mine. 

Electric mine locomotives of both the gathering and 
haulage types are used in all but two of the company’s 
mines, 

The Coketon mines Nos. 24, and 41 are a mile 
from the Thomas central power plant. Slope mine No. 41 
uses a 20-hp. motor on a rope haul and a 75-hp. motor 
driving afan. Mines Nos. 36 and 37 are drift mines that 
employ three 100-kvy.-a. transformers for reducing the 
6,600 transmission-line voltage to 600 volts for 35- and 
50-hp. fan motors and for pump motors. All these mines 
are supplied from one substation, containing the trans- 
formers mentioned, and two 600-volt rotary converters. 
Mine No. 24 has a 10-hp. motor driving its fan and a 
G-ton mining locomotive. Mine No. 41 has a transformer 
substation containing three 25-kw. transformers for fan 
and haulage motors. 
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The Ben Bush mines Nos. 38, 28 and 26 are supplied 
with 600-volt direct current from two 300-kw. rotary 
converters. These machines, as are all others about the 
avis Coal and Coke Co.’s mines, are protected by choke 
coils and lightning arresters. ‘Chey are controlled by oil 
switches located on a switchboard nearby. Mine No. 26 
has a 10-hp. motor driving a fan, and mine No. 28 uses 
electric power only. for a portable 714-hp. fan motor. 

Mine No. 38 has a 35-hp. fan motor and a 100-hp. motor 
on a pump that was submerged six times in six months. 
In each case it pumped itself dry. The shaft here is 185 
It. deep, and the equipment has been in use between five 
and six years. 

The Pierce plant consists of mines Nos. 39, 40 and 43. 
Mine No. 39 has a 35-hp. motor driving a fan at its 450-[t. 
shaft; and a 1,000 gal. per min. 450-ft. head pump driven 
by a 200-hp. motor. Mine No. 40 has a 35-hp. motor 
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PUMP ROOM 


AT PLANT 
driving its fan. Both of these motors have been in use for 
One 100-ky.-a. and three 65-ky.-a. transformers, 
respectively, are used for the motors named and for. light- 
ing the mines. Mine No. 43 has a tram road 2,500 ft. long 
that is operated by a 270-hp. motor-driven Vulcan slope 
hoist. A 35-hp. two-speed motor is used on the fan at 
this mine. Current is supplied from three 150-kv.-a. 
transformers through 300-kw. rotary converters. This 
apparatus is protected by lightning arresters and con- 
trolled by a switchboard having the necessary instruments. 
At Henry, W. Va., a steam power plant contaiming eight 
(50-hp. return-tubular boilers and a steam hoist were sup- 
planted by electrical equipment, and an_ electrically 
operated tipple has been installed similar to the one at 
Thomas, already described. A 50-hp. motor is used to 
drive the fan, and two 100-hp. 1,800-r.p.m. motors are 
direct connected to two 1,000 gal. per min. 250-ft. head 
Platt pumps. Two 300-kw. rotaries and their trans- 
formers are here installed. The installation of electric 
power at this mine increased production and reduced 
power cost to such an extent that ten times as much coal 
was produced per ton of coal burned for power. 
Practically all the electric equipment at the Davis Coal 
and Coke Co.’s mines was furnished by the General Klec- 
tric Co. The tipples and preparation machinery were 
largely supplied by Hevl & Patterson, Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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When the Boiler Attacks 
the Engine 


By C. W. CrRAWFORD* 





SYNOPSIS—Steam engines are designed to 
operale on dry saturated steam, not hot, icom- 
pressible water. When, because of faulty boder. 
design, more water-spray resulting from violent 
ebullition is carried over to the engine than the 
clearance space will accommodate, a smash-up 1s 
probable. If this occurs, everybody gets mad— 
except the boiler builder. 
a a Sd a 

Great events and great discoveries usually do not 
mature suddenly, but require time to soak in before 
becoming available for public use. 

When we think back the distance of a lifetime, we 
find the discoveries of two of the greatest scientists lay 
dormant 30 years before being applied to actual pro- 
duction. The idea of the compound engine was held in 
expectation from one century to another before its final 
consummation, and the plain steam engine itself is little 
better understood by the mass of users now than it was 
in the time of James Watt and his contemporaries. 
When engineers split on the construction and application 
of everyday natural laws, it means a lack of education, 
or worse—consummate ignorance. When the funda- 
mental law by which we understand that “no two bodies 
can occupy the same space at the same time” is violated, 
it means instant calamity, and such calamities are of too 
frequent occurrence among users of steam engines—and 
automobiles. Hoisting engines as well as others are 
built to operate on what is called dry steam—that is, 
saturated steam that carries no water in suspension—a 
compressible elastic fluid, not solid or hquid. 

Hot water is not steam, although it may be of the same 
temperature as the steam it contaminates. It produces 
no power in the cylinder, but-it costs about as much as 
the steam it accompanies. It occupies space that ought 
to be filled by steam, and when present in greater volume 
than the clearance in the cylinder the piston stops abrupt- 
ly upon striking it, while the winding drum, which is 
the equivalent of a heavy flywheel of 10 or 15 tons, 
lurches ahead by its own momentum and produces a force 
that is incalculable. Something has to give way. It 
is usually the weakest point that fails first. This may 
be any one of a dozen points, but break it must somewhere. 

Applied to the noisting of coal the steam engine 
exhibits traits that are not always understood by the 
men who profit by its use, and frequently such traits 
are furiously assailed when things happen out of the 
ordinary. In these times of rapid development any man 
may call himself an engineer if he wants to—it isn’t 
compulsory to know much. 

Hoisting engines, as used in coal mines, are subject to 
the severest duty of all engines—not by reason of higher 
pressures alone but by the extraordinary intermittent load 
and the severe method by which they are necessarily 
manipulated to meet the demand for big output. 
The output is increased whenever possible, and the older 
engines are made to do double the duty they were built 
for; and on top of this, strenuous handling by expert 
engineers engenders enormous shocks and stresses. But, 
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fortunately, such violent usage is still within the usual 
factor of safety when the engine is operated on dry 
steam—not hot water. 

But another force has been adopted and introduced 
by the boiler makers that makes more mischief than all 
the mishaps of the engines put together. Existing 
methods, however successful, were deemed out of date and 
due to be abolished. The ignorance of the old-time 
engineers could not be endured. Uptodate methods of 
high educational origin were imperative, regardless of 
the frightful experience of the early steamboat times 
when few other power plants existed in the country, and 
when as is usual at the present time, the slugging of 
water through the cylinders caused many a catastrophe— 
flying pistons and cylinder heads and other things sweep- 
ing the deckrooms, knocking down boilers, ete. The 
cause of this confusion was found to be attenuated pipe 
connections from boilers to engines, the pipes being so 
small as to suck the spray, as it were, arising from the 
boiling contents of the boiler together with an occasional 
solid slug of water; and having no separators, the water 
occupied the piston’s place in the cylinder; and the 40-ft. 
“Tumber yard” paddle wheel did the rest. 

.The changes made to relieve this condition consisted 
in large steam drums—and in some cases auxiliary 
drums—being substituted; also large steam pipes. 
drums were connected direct to the boiler by large short 
legs through which any water raised from the boiler 
might drip back again by gravity. After these changes 
were adopted, practically dry steam was insured and the 
smash-ups ceased. 

This sort of practice is old now and its immunity from 
accidents is lost sight of. A new regime is in vogue, 
copying the ancient practice of the early steamboat age 
with all its bad results. This relapse into antiquated 
methods is the present cause of thousands of so-called 
accidents, and the blame of it all is usually charged to 
the engine builder. 

No charge is made against the boiler maker who has 
relegated the steam drum out of existence, and who is 
hedged by the law in some states and is therefore in- 
vulnerable. Boilers are all made by the same formula— 
well made, of good material and entirely above suspicion, 
except that all large boilers (72 in. by 20 ft.) have the 
same little 6-in. exit hole for the steam pipe and no 
dome of any kind, only just a header line too small to 
be called a dome. 

This is the uptodate usage. “What private griefs they 
have we know not, that make them do it—they are wise 


and honorable, and will no doubt with reasons answer. 
It is positively denied by some engineers that — 
water is carried over from the boilers while others admit 


it freely. The truth is found somewhere between the 
two assertions. Anyway, some water does find its way 
into the cylinders, sometimes in solid slugs, and the speed 
of the piston being rapid the water cannot follow the 
escaping steam quickly enough and is overtaken by the 
piston at the toggling point of the crank, where the 
momentum of the heavy winding, drum exerts an incal- 
culable pressure on crank and piston. Just here is where 
the smash-up comes. 

The inertia of the water in the cylinder precludes the 
possibility of its escape quickly enough through the 
exhaust. Hence the piston strikes the water solidly, and 
having the right of way the water must get out or 
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something must break. When the piston stops dead 
against the water near the end of the stroke and the 
crank cannot pass the center, the shaft sometimes lifts 
up instead, breaking the bolts, or the cap, or both. This 
is only one vagary of a bad smash-up—one in a dozen. 
It is not known exactly how the water behaves in a 
boiler, but everyone knows how it behaves in a pot boiling 
violently on a stove. Steam generated at the bottom of 
the boiler and around the tubes must escape upward 
through the water—as in the pot. The surface of the 
water is agitated in proportion to the intensity of the 
heat. That the limited steam space is thus filled with 
fine spray is certain. It may be compared to a storm 
at sea as seen through a bullseye. This is the wet steam 
furnished by the boilers now in vogue, which have not 
ample space for the spray to settle. 

In the limited steam space above the water line the 
efflux of steam from the surface of the water maintains 
a constant agitation—a rough sea running all. the time. 
The tops of the waves are whipped off by the furious 
current of outgoing spray and steam and carried to the 
engines, together with an occasional roller or solid wave. 
It is easy to understand that the highest waves will be 
drawn by the powerful current of steam toward the out- 
soing steam pipe—and the smaller the pipe the more 
vicious is the current. Hence the propriety of increasing 
the size of the pipe 400 per cent. to reduce the velocity 
of the current and to allow the spray time to settle and 
remain in the boiler. 


OxLp Practice SecuRED Dry STEAM 


Old business doesn’t count. In the usage of steam- 
boats (before the war) it was usual to make the steam 
drums 30 to 48 in. in diameter, connected directly to 
the boiler by a short leg of 9 to 12 in. in diameter. The 
steam pipe of proportionate size was made to project into 
the steam drum a foot or more to procure the drier steam 
from the center of the drum. Dry steam was a certainty, 
and immunity from water in the evlinders was practically 
absolute. 

Compare this with present-day service where, as one 


engineer expressed it, “water is ejected from the escape 


pipes by tubfuls—hot water that costs money to pump 
and to heat.” However, the operator doesn’t mind a 
little leak like that when the coal is coming rapidly. 
It is when the smash comes he gets mad—in fact all 
hands are mad, engine builder and all, except the boiler 
maker. 

When a large engine draws its supply from a_ boiler 
having small storage capacity the order invariably implies 
watered goods. A good-sized smash-up lays the mine 
out for a week or a month, hence it is cheaper to 
eliminate the cause. 

Boiler makers sometimes advise a steam drum at the 
other end near. the engine, where the steam takes a 
plunge bath in the condensed water and becomes more 
fully loaded with moisture. before entering the cylinders. 
But it carries water and mud from the boilers just the 


same. The mud, however, does less mischief than the 
water. It merely clogs the packing rings and balance 


valves, causing leakage and waste of steam, as well as 
additional wear. 
But, when the boiler persists in slugging mud and 


ilirty water through the engine, engineers ought to do 
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Who’s Who Im Coal Mining 
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James Needham 


One of the interesting and important figures in the 
coal industry of the Middle West is James Needham, 
president of the St. Paul Coal Co. Mr. Needham is an ex- 
ample of that class of mine officials who have come up 
through the engineering branch. of the business. He is 
college bred, acquiring his early technical knowledge in 
the engineering school of the University of Illinois. 

He is a man of ripe experience, having started his 
practical training as a prospector in Alaska and_ the 
Yukon in 1897, which work he forsook to accept the 
position of assistant engineer with the Union Pacific Coal 
Co. in 1900. Later, Mr. Needham was made chief engi- 
neer, with headquarters at Rock Springs, Wyo. 

Jn 1904 he left the engineering department and was 
made superintendent of the Cumberland, Wyo., mines of 
the Union Pacific Co. This position he occupied until 
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JAMES NEEDHAM 
President of the St. Paul Coal Co. 


1908, when he accepted a place as general manager of the 
Washington Union Coal Co., Centralia, Wash. This con- 
cern was a subsidiary of the Union Pacific Coal Co. In 
1911 Mr. Needham left the State of Washington and came 
to Cheyenne, Wyo., as general superintendent of the 
Union Pacific Coal Co. 

In 1912 he entered the employ of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Ry., in that company’s coal depart- 
ment, as general superintendent of all its mines; at the 
same time he was appointed president of the St. Paul 
Coal Co., and occupies that position at present. 

Mr. Needham is a member of the Chicago Automobile 
Club, also the Illinois Coal Operators’ Association and 
the Montana Coal Operators’ Association. He has perhaps 
as wide an acquaintance in the coal fields west of Chi- 
cago as any man in the industry, and being a compara- 
tively young man—he is only +5 --the future holds great 
promise for this popular membe: of the coal fraternity. 
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General Labor Situation 


The members of the district executive board of the United 
Mine Workers in the anthracite region are to meet with the 
general grievance committee of the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western R.R. Co. mines to talk over grievances of long 
standing that the general committee has failed to have ad- 
justed. The price of powder, machine mining scales and other 
grievances are included among the list to be submitted by the 
general committee. 

The general committee first believed that a special dis- 
trict convention should be called to take up the matter, but 
after a conference with the district board it was decided to 
go about getting adjustments in the manner prescribed under 
the contract. That plan is satisfactory to the general com- 
mittee, and the idea of calling for a special district conven- 
tion has been abandoned, 

The general committee is made up of representatives from 
the grievance committees from the various Lackawanna col- 
lieries and holds regular meetings. This committee recently 
started a big campaign for an adjustment of machine mining 
rates and several strikes resulted but they were called off 
after the grievances had been laid before the conciliation 
board. The decision from the board has not yet been handed 
down and it is said the committee is getting restive under the 
delay. 

The going on strike of 16 motor runners at the Coalbrook 
mine of the Delaware & Hudson Co., threw 1,500 men out of 
work for a few days. , 

The motor runners have been paid according to the time 
they work. For the first six months, they receive 24c. an 
hour; for the second six months, 26c., and for the second year, 
28e. The runners claim they want a uniform scale of 28c. an 
hour for all. 

The grievances of miners of seven different collieries were 
heard by the anthracite conciliation board at Pottsville on 
Dec. 4. East Bear Ridge miners claimed they were being paid 
but 44c. for rock mining instead of 88c. per yard, to which 
sum they claim they are entitled. 


Various Increases Are Demanded 


Timber cutters at the Bast colliery asked for 7 per cent. 
increase of wages instead of the 8 per cent., which they are 
now receiving. Girard Mammoth and Hickory Swamp miners 
also demand an increase in wages. The most important case 
was the demand of the firemen at the collieries from St. Clair, 
for an 8-hr. day instead of a 12-hr. day. The board reserved 
decisions on all cases. 

United Mine Workers local No. 1403, having 1,400 members, 
at Shenandoah, on Dee. 4, applied through counsel for an 
injunction to prevent International President John P. White 
and other district officers from carrying out an order of 
expulsion recently issued. 


This local with two others nearly as large were expelled i 


for alleged illegal payments of benefits during an unauthor- 
ized local strike. The expelled members allege that they 
have paid more than $19,000 into the union and to deprive 
them of the union button is virtually to deprive them of op- 
portunity to make a living. 

Mine Workers of the anthracite field will not be permitted 
to form any locals for particular nationalities under a ruling 
made on Dec. 9 by President Thomas Kennedy, of the 7th 
district. He declined to permit the Polish employees at 
Lansford to organize a union among themselves on the ground 
that this would make two at the one operation and would be 
in violation of the constitution and by-laws. 

Because a few of the employees failed to wear union but- 
tons at the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co.’s No. 4 slope and 
No. 5 shaft on Dec. 9, a strike was inaugurated, more than 
800 men being idle. 

Several hundred bituminous miners at the Robertsdale 
mines, along the East Broad Top railroad, which supplies all 
the coal for local plants at Mount Union, and which have been 
closed for several months returned to work on Dec. 7. 

Six men were shot, and wounded, two probably fatally, and 
several others were bruised about the face, as a result of a 
clash shortly before noon on Dec. 6, between deputyguards 
on the one side and striking coal miners of the Saltsburg 
Coal Co. on the other, near the Pennsylvania R.R. at Avon- 


more, near Kiskiminetas Junction. Four of the wounded 
miners were taken to hospitals in Pittsburgh. The clash 
occurred, when striking miners attempted to approach five 
men said to have been imported as strike breakers. 

About 4,000 coal miners in the Kiskiminetas district have 
been on strike over nine months. About 400 men, employed by 
the Saltsburg Coal Co., have been affected by the strike. 

Argument was concluded on Dec. 9, in the injunction case 
of the Central Pennsylvania Coal Operators Association vs. 
Charles H. Rowland, a mine operator. Just prior to election 
the men in the Rowland mines demanded an increase in 
wages of 334 per cent., which was granted. The Coal Oper- 


ators’ Association, of which Rowland is a member, instituted. 


proceedings to restrain him from paying the increase. They 
contended that by so doing he violates the agreement between 
the operators and miners. Rowland was a candidate for Con- 
gress when he agreed to the wage increase. 

There has been practically no change in the labor situa- 
tion in Somerset County during the past week, except that 
the number of men at work has slightly increased. 

The car supply has been worse. The car supply in the 
Pittsburgh district was also very poor during the week. 

In-the Pittsburgh District there has been considerable un- 
rest the past week in the labor situation with threats of 
strikes over the use of electric storage battery cap lamps 
and permissible explosives in some of the union mines 
including one of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. The union Officials 
are playing politics due to the election of officers to take 
place Dec. 12, for which there are two tickets in the field, and 
if trouble can be averted until after the election it is thought 
it will not materialize. The present District officers are ex- 
pected to be reélected. 

Congressman Adam B. Littlepage, acting as umpire in a 
dispute between miners at the Rush Run (West Virginia) 
coal mine and the mine owners, resulting from a demand for 
an increased price for pick mining, has held that the demand 
is in violation of the existing contract between the men and 
the operators in the New River field, and should not be 
granted. 


Coéperative Mines Organized 


Edward Dobbins, member of the Executive Board of the 
Illinois Mine Workers, has just completed organizing the 
miners of the Winkle Coal Co., a codperative concern, after 
two years’ attempts. About 100 men are affected. 

Dunean McDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the Illinois Di- 
vision of the United Mine Workers of America, is compiling 
figures which are intended to show that the present high 
prices of coal are out of proportion to the increases the miners 
received under the scale signed when the last contracts were 
approved. The increase for mining was approximately 3c. 
a ton, while day laborers received a 5 per cent. increase. Ac- 
cording to figures obtained by McDonald from various Illi- 
nois cities the smallest increase demanded of the consumer is 
20 per cent. and from that all the way up to 75 per cent. 
McDonald is to lay the information before a committee of the 
City Council of Chicago, which is investigating the high price 
of coal with a view to establishing municipal coal yards. 

The coal miners and operators conference committee, rep- 


resenting the union miners of Oklahoma and the Oklahoma — 


Coal Operators Association, which has been in session at Mc- 
Alester, Okla., for several weeks framing the biennial wage 
contract, has completed its work with the exception of the 
section covering the strip pit scale. It is expected that this 
will be agreed on in a few days. It is predicted that the 
contract will soon be submitted to the miners for a refer- 
endum vote to be ratified or rejected on Jan. 18. In the 
contract so far framed the coal miners have been awarded 
practically all points sought by them. 

The situation in Canada, in Australia and in Great Britain 
is similar to that in the United States. There is a shortage 
of coal in those fields which is rather greater there than 
here, men are being drawn away from the mines to munition 
service and the prices of all articles of food are continually 
rising. The shortage of men in these great coal-mining 
centers is increased by the vigorous recruiting. In Canada 


and Great Britain, if not in Australia also there is an un- 


expired contract which the miners have to break if they want 
to obtain the wage increases they seek. 
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There is one peculiar condition in Canada. The Canadian 
mine workers belong to a union, the United Mine Workers 
of America, that is an alien organization. The operators of 
Canada are considerably hampered by that fact. In the United 
States the United Mine Workers had made a commendable 
effort to be true to its contract. In Canada it has not shown 
any such disposition, probably because it is a perilous thing 
for foreigners to meddle in a domestic matter where it is 
clear that their policy does not accord with the policy of the 
majority. 

John P. White and his aides may refuse succor to local and 
district unions in the United States that want to break their 
contracts and they may oust such locals as will not abide by 
their pledged word, but it is a harder matter to rein in for- 
eigners who have it in their minds to do as they please. Think 
how hard it would be to make mine workers of the United 
States toe the mark if Canadians filled all the most important 
and nearly all the lesser offices in the gift of the union. It is 
not wonderful therefore that John P. White and his associates, 
who really do have a consideration for their signatures and 
recognize the binding force of the contracts they sign, seem 
more or less powerless in Canada and conscienceless also. 
Another reason why they are weak is because they are not 
personally much committed. They have not been active in 
Canadian settlements and accordingly they do not feel an 
active responsibility for their maintenance. 

The coal strike involved 10,500 coal mine workers in 
eastern British Columbia and Alberta. The contract had 
still four months to run but the mine workers refused to 
wait. As their demands for a 25 per cent. increase were 
not conceded at the time specified, Nov. 26, they went on 
strike on Nov. 27. They evidently expected what ultimately 
happened—an early concession and return to work, for con- 
trary to their usual practice they failed to bring out their 
tools from the working face. 

They claimed justification for their violations of contract 
but these claims were positively without substance. It would 
have been better had they taken the bull by the horns after 
the manner of Bethmann-Hollweg in Belgium than to have 
taken up with such flimsy excuses. The mine workers in 
the United States could claim equal justification for a breach 
of contract. One excuse was that the agreement anticipated 
breaches of its various clauses as was shown by its providing 
penalties for such violations. One might as well excuse 
burglary by a specious position of this kind. The govern- 
ment expects thefts as is evident because of the laws on the 
subject and the jails it has built. Therefore these specious 
logicians would argue that theft is anticipated and not to be 
condemned. 

Another reason given for excusing the breach in the con- 
tract is that one clause which is entitled “Settlement of 
Local and General Disputes” specifically states that any 
breach of the contract by either party shall not be allowed 
to void the agreement. This recognition of the possibility of 
violations furnishes a reason for violating the contract that is 
on a par with the previous one. It is hard to see how such 
false reasoning can be advanced. Yet it appears in all seri- 
ousness in the “Daily News” of Nelson, B. C. 

The coke ovens at Fernie and Michel were being operated 
by nonunion men but on Nov. 28 these men also laid down 
their tools. At Coalhurst the company shut down the water 
supply to the inhabitants. It is not safe to blame them 
for this action without knowing the conditions. If it was 
done to coerce the miners and not from lack of fuel it was 
wrong, for the mine workers are forbidden by their contract 
to coerce the operators by shutting off the pumps in the 
m’nes or by refusing to dig coal for running the boilers 
for those pumps or by failing to make necessary repairs to 
maintain the mines in working conditions. So long as the 
miners kept these rules, shutting off the water would be of 
extremely doubtful propriety. 

Large Range of Fuels Can Be Burned in Powdered Form— 
Low-grade bituminous coals, anthracite and lignites can be 
burned in a powdered form with good results. Even coke 
breeze when so powdered can be used. Certain types of fur- 
naces are now being operated with such fuels. But the first 
cost of fuel is not the correct index by which to judge of 
economy when fuel must be prepared and pulverized. Low- 
grade bituminous coals, being high in noncombustible con- 
tent, occasion an inordinately high pulverization cost as com- 
pared to that incurred in the comminution of high-grade 
bituminous coals. Equally, anthracite coals of highest first 
cost not only add to the pulverization cost on account of their 
hardness, but are uneconomical otherwise because, having a 
high fixed carbon content, they have a much higher ignition. 
This causes them to be uneconomical even though they have 
a low noncombustible content.—C. J. Gadd, Journal of the 
Franklin Institute September, 1916. 
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Valve Yoke Stud Repair 


While making repairs to a blowoff valve, it was found 
that one of the yoke studs had corroded away to less than 
half its original size, says a writer in Power, owing to a 
leak from the stuffing-box dripping on it. Not having 
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STRAIGHT STUD AND PIPE SUBSTITUTED 


a lathe to turn out one like the original, a piece of 34- 
in. round steel stock was threaded at each end and a 
piece of 34-in. steel tubing put on, as shown in the illus- 
tration, care being taken that the length equaled the 
distance between the shoulders of the old stud so that the ° 
valve stem would work freely in the yoke. 
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Patience and Common Sense 
Win Eventually 
Two stalwart horses drawing a heavily loaded coal 


wagon up a steep grade stopped when halfway up the 
hill. What did the driver do? Did he rant, emit sul- 


-phurous words, lash the horses viciously or rush into the 


nearest drug store and ’phone the yard office two miles 
away to send another team to help? No. He jumped 
from the wagon, grabbed a chunk of coal the size of a 
cabbage, placed it behind the nigh hind wheel, walked 
to the horses’ heads, and called each one by name as he 
patted them on the nose. Five minutes later he gave 
them the word of command, walked alongside as he 
guided them diagonally across the street, where he 
stopped them and repeated the performance. While the 
horses rested, he went back after the chunk of coal that 
he had placed beneath the wheel at the first stop. This 
process was continued until the team gained the top of 
the incline. 

If I owned a coal yard, in order to get that driver 
to work for me, I would offer him $2 a week more than 
any other man whom I happen to know at this time. 
His method stood out in bold contrast to that of some 
other drivers that I have noticed, who, under similar 
conditions, whipped, stormed and swore at the horses until 
they were so nervous they failed to pull at all. 

There is a lesson in the above true story for foremen 
who employ drivers underground.—Hditor. | 
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Is the Sulphur Found in Coal 
Immate or Extraneous? 


Of all the many valuable bulletins published by the 
Illinois Engineering Experiment Station, that entitled 
“Dry Preparation of Bituminous Coal at Illinois Mines,” 
by E. A. Holbrook, is among the best. It gives a marvel- 
ously complete consideration of the subject of impurities 
in coal beds and their removal. The author shows much 
insight and power of research. 

Perhaps it may be permissible to question some of the 
less important statements and to reiterate here some of 
the arguments, already published in Coal Age editorials, 
on the innateness of sulphur in coal beds. Such, for 
instance, have been the articles on “The Original Sulphur 
in Coal,” Aug. 23, 1913, and on “The Element Sulphur,” 
Oct. 18 of the same vear. 

“Original Sulphur,” in the first editorial, is defined 
as “the sulphur which was an integral part of the vegetal 
substance composing the peat bog from which the coal bed 
is derived.” It is also termed in that editorial “intrinsic 
sulphur.” Tolbrook would have expressed it, had he 
referred to it, as “inate” or “inherent sulphur,” both 
expressive words and possibly less subject to uncertainty 
of meaning than the word “original.” 

The remarks immediately following may be regarded as 
excessively finical, especially as applied to a technical 
publication. But the endeavor is made to prove by the 
language of one line of the text what could be more clearly 
and abundantly proved by quoting two whole pages of 
Holbrook’s monograph. Such long quotations are always 
inadvisable, for they muddle the waters by introducing 
a number of matters not exactly relevant to the issue at 
hand. 

In his discussion Ilolbrook puts in one group “innate, 
intermixed, inherent, normal-ash or inseparable impuri- 
The use of the word “for” is unusual, and it is 
necessary to put a construction on it that we shall now 
essay to do, we hope without prejudice to the author. 

A group of any kind cannot be composed of permissive 
members. For instance, we cannot savy there was a group 
containing Brown, Jones or Robinson. ITs it unreason- 
able, therefore, to assume that Holbrook intended to place 
in this group all “impurities that are innate, intermixed, 
inherent, inseparable or present in normal coal”? This 
interpretation makes the author say that such of these 
qualities as are not identical are coexistent; that is, all 
innate impurities are intermixed, all are inherent, none 
of them can be separated from the coal substance, and 
every one of them will be found in the ash of a normal 
piece of coal. So these words, if the proper meaning has 
heen placed on them, express ways of looking at each and 
every impurity in the group. They do not enumerate the 
impurities in any way. They merely characterize each 
and every one of them by attributive adjectives common 
to them all, but largely expressive of variant qualities 
which are to be found in all of them. 
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So the statement appears to say that what is innate in 
coal is also inseparable from that substance. But is that 
true? While born, as it were, within the bed—sucked 
in by the vital action of the plant and absorbed into its 
very life by biochemical actions—it may yet have been 
later so far segregated as to be now separable by mechan- 
ical and gravimetric action. It was the object of the two 
editorials quoted to show that there was a great possibility 
amounting to probability that much of the pyrite, segre- 
gate and separable as it now is, was at one time a part of 
the plant life—was what Holbrook would term, not 
extraneous, but innate. 

Holbrook says on page 54 of the bulletin referred to: 


Since coal is a product of plant remains, it must contain the 
orginal mineral matter or ash of such plant. Trees or plants 
of the present day contain about 1 per cent. ash, but since 
ancient plant remains have undergone great changes and 
losses of weight through partial decomposition before arriv- 
ing at their present stage of coal, and since the mineral 
matter remains without loss in the decreasing residue, the 
inherent ash may amount to a much larger percentage in the 
coal than in the original vegetable matter. Such impurity 
may be considered a part of the original coal substance. 





In general all this is true. But it too readily overlooks 
the possibility of segregation by bacterial action and 
solution. Also, it may be added, as an aside, that the 
cffect of possible evaporation and transpiration as a 
compound is disregarded. It is a fact that there are no 
deposits which as a whole contain so much sulphur as 
bituminous deposits. Sulphur is found in relatively large 
quantities in oil, in asphalt, in gas and in coal. 

When we turn to slates and sandstones, we find a 
percentage of sulphur which averages only about two- 
tenths of one per cent. for the first and three-hundredths 
of one per cent. for the second. Was ever coal found 
with such an absence of sulphur? If a coal contained 
such a low percentage as either of those mentioned, it 
would be difficult to understand how the original plant 
in the peat bog managed to function, for, it will be 
realized, how extremely low a percentage of sulphur in the 
original bog substance would be indicated, when due 
regard is paid to the losses of hydrogen and oxygen which 
the bog sustains in being converted into coal; for sulphur 
seems an essential element of life. 

Moreover, it is an important constituent of modern 
peat bogs. In Alfred Dachnowski’s bulletin on *‘Peat 
Deposits” in the State of Ohio, A. C. Fieldner’s analyses: 
there quoted show that sulphur in the crude bog when the 
moisture is evaporated runs from 4.57 down to 0.21 per 
cent. After such bogs solidified into coal, provided the 
sulphur was not carried away, it would form a fuel with 
sulphur content the same as that found in ancient coal 
beds. 

Perhaps it will be contended that these peat bogs have 
sulphur that is not innate, but extraneous. Howeyer, even 
if this be true, the sulphur cannot be accounted for as 
Holbrook accounts for the pyrite in the coal. He regards 
the presence of pyrite as resulting from underground eir- 
culating waters that pass through the openings in the bed, 
which openings arise from the shrinkage of the mass. 
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The peat bog has hardly reached that implastic stage. 
The sulphur in it surely has been taken up as a vegetal 
food. If, then, the original bog always contained as much 
sulphur as the coal which results from it, surely the 
sulphur is innate even though separable. 

It should be added that the stand taken by E. A. Hol- 
brook is one in which he is supported by every writer on 
impurities in coal. It is assumed by all of them that 
because the sulphur is found in true mineral form and 
segregated, its entrance into the bed is to be explained 
without reference to biochemical actions. It seems, how- 
ever, time to question the general assumption. 
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Check-Offfs Jee Taxation 


Probably the most interesting discussion at the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress was that on the check-off, in which 
John P. Reese was the star speaker. Mr. Reese made 
quite a convincing plea that the United Mine Workers 
of America, a representative body, was justified in levy- 
ing taxes on all coal-mine workers—a privilege now 
restricted almost everywhere to the sovereign power of 
nations. 

His argument is irrefutable if we concede that there 
is a parity between a state and a labor union. If we 
consent to let the United Mine Workers use the check-off 
in the class war, why not let the suffragists or their 
opponents use it in the sex war, and the prohibitionists 
or the preparedness advocates use it in the promotion of 
their propaganda? Why not allow the German-Americans 
and other brands of hyphenates to make forced levies 
on the people of foreign birth? Why not permit the 
churches to compel membership and to levy taxes, pro- 
vided their regulations provide for the rule of the 
majority ? 

Mr. Reese, like many others, believes that all good 
things come from unionism. He assumes that Bill Smith, 
who now gets $1.10 a ton where he used to receive 55c., 
is so paid because the union got him that price. Tt is 
not possible to concede this point to him, certainly not 
in its entirety. It is just barely possible that the class 
war has done something for those who have waged it. 
To many it would seem that more would have been 
gained by codperation than by conflict, and that the 
advances in the welfare of the workingman, in so far as 
they are real, have not come from the class war at 
all, but from improved methods of production and 
distribution. 

In fact, the war of the unions against capital has tended 
to impoverish mankind. In so far as it has been localized 
to one industry, it has only enabled that industry to levy 
a tribute on the others, the size of which is limited only 
by the aspirations of the workers in the industry and 
their willingness to suffer in pursuit of them. 

The success of a farmers’ union in raising the price 
of wheat would not be a source of any congratulation to 
the miner who had to buy it, unless the price to which 
it was raised was that which was needed for a proper 
conduct of the farmers’ business. But the unions are 
“not caring for any such principles. 
regulated attempts to raise labor prices to the highest 
notch, by an agitation which means often much hardship 
to the unionized men who are thus making the attempt, 
and higher prices to all other unionized and ununionized 
workmen. Is this such a noble end that in its pursuit 
it is permissible to dragoon men into the union? 
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Mr. Reese declares that the union dues are no small 
burden; therefore, every miner should: pay them. But 
surely their burdensome character has nothing to do with 
the matter. If the purpose for which they are imposed 
is questionable, no one should be required to pay them. 

The union has done little for the workingmen as a 
whole. Wages are even now rising almost everywhere 
except in unionized industries. It is true that in less 
fortunate times the unions alone participate in increased 
wages and prevent decreases. But unions help wages as 
a whole hardly at all, and where they do, they only raise 
the cost of living accordingly. 

Why, then for such a questionable purpose, should we 
delegate to a class the unrestricted right to tax and to 
coerce? Why, for such uncertain ends, should we refuse 
liberty to anyone? If in any industry labor takes such 
restrictive privileges, then surely regulation by the public 
should prevent those rights from’ being abused. The 
right of a body of citizens to combine and to compel 
others to combine with it must always be accompanied 
by regulation. The miner who organizes to make the 
trackhand and day laborer give him a 4-hr. day, at a 
iordly rate of pay, should be compelled to remember his 
obligation to these other working men. 

One of these days we shall refuse to allow even to 
geographical units, known as nations, the right to 
legislate freely at their own sweet will without. some 
international restraint. Why should we grant unre- 
stricted rights today to those who merely differentiate 
themselves from others by the production of coal or of 
some other commodity ? 

No ** Boozehoisters” Allowed 

The E. E. White Coal Co., at Glen White, W. Va., has 
recently issued orders to all superintendents and foremen 
to discharge all men known to be drinkers. This is done 
as a safety precaution, it being considered dangerous to 
have men in or about the mines whose senses are in the 
least dulled through indulgence in liquor. 

This order well illustrates the trend of the times. The 
popular idea concerning drink has undergone a considera- 
ble change in the past, and it would appear that still 
greater renovations are yet to come. Not so very long 
ago, probably well within the memory of some men now 
living, alcohol was regarded as almost a necessity. The 
building of a bridge, a barn or a church required the 
friendly stimulus of a “jar of rum.” 

Science and experience have each demonstrated the 
uselessness of alcoholic stimulants. A business as in- 
herently hazardous as that of coal production requires the 
exercise of constant and neverfailing vigilance, sound 
reasoning and careful judgment. With all of these 
“hooze” notoriously interferes. 

The lawmakers and the clergy may legislate and preach 
against liquor as much as they please—they have done 
so for many years—yet the layman has in some instances 
at least clung tenaciously to his “schnaps” and considered 
that the slaking of his thirst was nobody’s business but 
his own. Safety and efficiency have recently, however, be- 
come terms to juggle with, and anything that injures or 
detracts from either is doomed to the scrap heap. Con- 
sequently, it will not be strange if within a comparatively 
short time we may see over the door of the employment 
office of every industrial establishment, mines included, 
the motto, “No boozehoisters allowed.” 
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Textbooks im Examination 


Letter No. 2—I read with great interest Thomas 
Hogarth’s defense of the use of textbooks in coal-mining 
examinations, Coal Age, Noy. 25, p. 896, and can say that 
I thoroughly agree with all that he says, although I am 
inclined to feel, with his “mining acquaintance,” that 
formulas should be omitted in a practical examination, as 
far as this is possible. 

However, I will explain that, while believing that every 
mine foreman should familiarize himself with the more 
simple formulas used in mining practice, I do not think 
it wise to estimate a man’s capability to fill a mining 
position from his knowledge and ability to use intricate 
formulas and to solve difficult technical and mathematical 
problems. 

The average mine foreman who has gained his knowl- 
edge and experience by hard work in the mines has not 
had the time to devote to study to enable him to deal 
intelligently with the intricate formulas that are used by 
the mining engineer. His spare time has been employed 
in learning the many things that are necessary for him 
to know in order to safely conduct the operations of the 
mine in his charge. 

An old saying is, “‘a little knowledge is a dangerous 
thing,’ and, should the average foreman attempt to 
handle anything more than the most simple formulas, he 
would be liable to misapply them and make costly mis- 
takes that a trained engineer would avoid. 

Again, the introduction of too many or intricate 
formulas into an examination would result in the failure 
of many experienced, well-informed and capable men to 
pass the examination, while the younger and less experi- 
enced fellows would be able to secure a certificate because 
of their better education and mathematical training. All 
will agree that these younger men with less mining experi- 
ence, however, would be incapable of managing the mine 
with the same degree of safety and economy as the older 
men who failed in the examination because they lacked the 
mathematical training. 


CERTIFICATE Not Proor or COMPETENCY 


There are many examples of young fellows holding 
certificates of competency to act as mine foremen but who 
are entirely incompetent to serve in that capacity because 
of their limited experience. On the other hand, there are 
many practical men who are fully competent to take 
charge of a mine but are unable to do so because they lack 
the necessary certificate, owing to their hmited knowledge 
of mining formulas. 

In further support of Mr. Hogarth’s position favoring 
the use of textbooks in a practical examination, permit 
me to quote a statement I overheard a wise professor make 
a few years ago. I do not remember his exact words, but 
they were to the effect that “it was of far less importance 
to memorize formulas than to know where to find them 
when needed and how to use them when found.” He 
added that “it is much safer to get a formula froma text- 


book than to take a chance of depending on one’s 
memory.” He stated further that he allowed his students 
to use their textbooks in examination, for that reason. 

In closing I want to repeat what has often been forcibly 
stated before, that a foreman, confronted in his work with 
a problem requiring the use of a formula for its solution, 
would at once refer to his textbook, to which he has free 
access in practice. Therefore, in order to demonstrate 
his ability as a foreman, I believe that he should have the 
same privilege in examination and be permitted the use 
of the necessary textbook to which he has free access in 
practice and which he should bring with him when taking 
the examination. Epwarp H. Coxe. 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 





Letter No. 3—I was greatly interested in Thomas 
Hogarth’s letter, Coal Age, Nov. 25, p. 896. I cannot 
sav, however, that I would approve of the use of textbooks 
in examination for two reasons: (1) Most examining 
boards take their questions directly from these textbooks. 
! was surprised to find that 24 out of the 26 questions 
asked in a recent anthracite examination were published 
in a textbook. (2) Textbooks publish practical questions 
as well as the theoretical questions involving the use of 
formulas. 

Some years ago, when preparing for an examination 
for a mine foreman’s certificate, I went to an old foreman 
and asked him to post me on the formulas necessary to 
solve problems in ventilation, pumping, timbering and 
haulage. He told me that during the first six months that 
he was foreman he had little use for formulas, as he 
quickly forgot them; but he has since found that it was 
a great relief to his mind to carry these formulas in a 
small pocket textbook, which he used constantly. 


Hetres NEEDFUL FoR PRACTICAL MEN 


We all know that an examination is a bugbear to the 
practical mining man, who generally becomes so worked 
up and nervous when taking the examination that he ts 
wholly unfit to do himself justice. Nine times out of 
ten the practical mining man has not had the benefit of 
an early education, but his experience, it will generally be 
admitted, makes him the best fitted to fill the position. 
On this account something is needed to assist these men 
to answer the theoretical questions asked in examinations.. 

Allow me to suggest that, instead of permitting the 
use of textbooks by candidates, examining boards should 
give the formula or the constant needed for the solution 
of the question, in each case. This would give all candi- 
dates the same chance. When the man has become more 
familiar with arithmetic and understands the symbols 
used in. formulas, he could, like the old foreman I men- 
tioned, always carry a pocket textbook. 

It is useless to claim that a knowledge of the theory of 
mining is not required of mine foremen. A mine foreman 
should be able to apply the theory and principles involved 
in practice in order to be successful in his capacity. 
Permit me-to- cite here an interesting cireumstance. that 
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occurred during an anthracite examination last spring, 
when two young men took the examination for mine 
foreman. 

One of these candidates was a student of mining who 
desired a certificate, not for the purpose of securing a 
position as foreman of a mine, but to enable him to 
become a teacher in a mining school. He had never seen 
the inside of a mine. The other candidate was a practical 
mining man, 34 years of age, who had had 23 years’ 
experience in mines. He was fairly good in arithmetic, 
understood the use of formulas and constants, but had 
not memorized them and could not always twist them to 
fit the case. 

As a result of the examination, the student received 
a first-class mine-foreman’s certificate, while the practical 
man was only granted a certificate to act as assistant mine 
foreman, because of his failure to answer satisfactorily 
the theoretical questions asked in the examination. It is 
unnecessary to say that had the practical man been given 
a guide, he could have made the same mark in examina- 
tion as the student. I want to ask, which of these two 
men would make the best foreman to have charge of a 
mine? Er Baie 

Plymouth, Penn. 
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Testing Mine-Rescue Apparatus 


Letter No. 1—In connection with the unfortunate 
death of L. M. Jones, engineer in charge of the rescue car 
at the Barrackville mine explosion, Oct. 19, 1916, the 
testing of breathing apparatus is of the greatest interest 
and importance. Mr. Jones was well known as a capable 
miping man and as being particularly expert in the use of 
mine-rescue apparatus. It is hoped that accurate details 
of how he was overcome will soon be forthcoming. Permit 
me to suggest that a practical discussion of the methods 
of testing different types of rescue apparatus and their 
use in the mines would be exceedingly valuable to those 
whose lives are often endangered by imperfections in the 
apparatus worn. 

The two types of breathing apparatus in most common 
use are the Draeger and the Proto-Fleuss apparatus. In 
his excellent article on the testing of mine-rescue appli- 
ances, Coal Age, Nov. 25, p. 875, C. E. Pettibone explains 
at length the manner of testing the Draeger apparatus, 
but says little in regard to the Fleuss apparatus, which f 
understand Mr. Jones was wearing at the time he was 
evercome. I have worn both of these types myself and 
have some knowledge of them. 


NGER S nGA SSURE 
DANGER OF A POSSIBLE NEGATIVE PRESSURE 


Mr. Pettibone speaks of both the positive pressure and 
the negative pressure experienced in the use of such 
apparatus. The negative pressure is what every wearer of 
the apparatus fears most. The old type of Draeger 
apparatus had its full share of negative pressure. In his 
report on the different types of apparatus Dr. J. S. 
Haldane states that it is possible, in the use of an appar- 
atus with a negative pressure, for a man to work until 
he falls down overcome and not be at all conscious 
that anything is wrong. When the wearer is surrounded 
by a poisonous atmosphere containing carbon monoxide, a 
very small leak in the apparatus will quickly prove fatal. 

The Proto-Fleuss is so constructed that the pressure is 
always positive. Notwithstanding this fact, every part of 
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the apparatus should be carefully examined and _ tested 
before it is worn. This is gravely important when enter- 
ing a dangerous place in a mine. Let me suggest that 
in the testing of a Fleuss apparatus the breathing bag 
should be examined on both the inner and outer compart- 
ments. The openings into the bag should be inspected to 
see that they are clean and clear of any obstruction. The 
two valves on the breathing tube should then be taken 
apart to see that they are clean, and the release valve 
should be taken out and carefully examined. All joints 
in the apparatus should be made tight. The reducing 
valve should be tested frequently with a testing gage. 


Test Apparatus ror LEAKS BEFORE WEARING 


When the wearer has put on the apparatus, he should 
proceed to test it thoroughly in the following manner: 
Before turning on the oxygen or closing the nose, he 
should take a long breath and blow into the bag. Thea 
placing the tongue in the opening in the mouthpiece to 
hold what is in the bag, take another breath, inhaling 
through the nose, and again blow into the bag, repeating 
this until the bag is fully inflated. The gradual collapse 
of the bag will reveal the presence of any leaks. 

This subject is of growing importance because, under 
the compensation law, in many states coal companies are 
compelled to maintain first-aid and mine-rescue corps. 
Many of the men composing these corps have little or no 
training in the use of such apparatus and the attending 
danger when it is in any way imperfect. Many of the 
larger companies had already maintained fully equipped 
rescue teams before the passage of the compensation law. 
The majority of the men composing these teams are well 
trained for the work, and it is natural that they shouid 
all be anxious to learn of the details connected with the 
death of Mr. Jones, and to know how it was that he was 
overcome when his capability was well known and 
acknowledged by all. Allow me to express the hope that 
much good will result from the discussion of this import- 
ant subject in Coal Age. SAFETY First. 

Greensburg, Penn. 
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Seasonal Mine Explosions 


Letter No. 3—That mine explosions are most likely to 
occur in the winter season has been so generally acknowl- 
edged by mining men and the claim seemingly proved by 
the records of great disasters, that I have been inclined 
to accept the statement as an axiom, and it was with great 
interest that I read the timely article by J. W. Powell 
entitled ““The Season of Explosions,” Coal Age, Sept. 16, 
p. 458. 

In his letter, Nov. 18, p. 853, John Rose expresses the 
opinion that the history of explosions would not bear out 
this theory, and I resolved to look up the records. I did 
not hmit my search to a period of 35 or 40 years back, as 
suggested by Mr. Rose, but included all such disasters in 
which five or more men were killed in the coal mines of 
the United States from the beginning of the coal industry 
in this country, covering a period from 1839 to August. 
1912. The records to which I referred are those published 
by the Federal Bureau of Mines, Bulletin 69, pages 45-48. 
which I believe are the most complete and reliable data 
available at this time. It is unnecessary, and would 
require too much space, to duplicate this record here. 
But, to summarize the 187 explosions there given, I have 
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tabulated the number that occurred in each of the 12 
months of the year. They are as follows: 


January... S27) > Maya. ee le September........... 6 
February...... eh tO, A DUNO te ae, : §: ~October..c. 5 eee) o 
Marchwvonas ce 267 souly eee i 9 November... ¢.:.....+. 20 
April tines 16 August.. La December) eee 7. 


Now, taking from this summary showing the number 
of mine explosions in each month the total number occur- 
ring in each of the four seasons of the year, we find as 
follows: 


Spring (March-May) 425 2.5 ds. 20 as 0% fo dice are gibi vceia aie abe al de ho Rae 57 
Summer (June-August) oe cesta coe oy ones spe, bela sy ey Suoiy/e belay Cue nelo eh aL ae Fee t ea 22 
Fall (September-November)!.iy\0. 2. cctus cers er cyeeree els cee ee ete eae 45 
Winter. (December-FPebruary) iiss ihe «scree gies et eheey ele, cleo 63 


The record further shows an increase during the fall 
months, from six explosions in September to 20 explosions 
in November, this increase gaining with the approach of 
winter. On the other hand, we observe a corresponding 
decrease in the spring months from 26 explosions in 
March to 15 explosions in May, this decrease occurring 
with the approach of the summer season. Finally, the 
warm summer months show the smallest number (22) of 
explosions occurring in the mines, while the cold winter 
months reveal the largest number (63) recorded for any 
of the four seasons of the year. It seems to me that these 
figures tend to confirm the statement that the winter 
season is the one in which mine explosions are most 
frequent. 

But, passing this historical record of the frequency of 
explosions with respect to seasonal changes, let us examine 
briefly into the causes of these dread occurrences that 
exact such a heavy toll of human life. Were it not for 
the presence of dust in mines, gas explosions would gen- 
erally prove to be local. The fact is well known that 
the capacity of air for carrying moisture decreases with 
the fall of its temperature and, as a consequence, the 
cold air of winter carries a comparatively small amount 
of moisture into the mine. Then, the temperature of the 
air rising in the mine workings makes it capable of 
absorbing a large amoint of moisture from the workings, 
which renders them dry and dusty. 

What follows this absorption of moisture in the mine? 
The dry dust is easily thrown into the air by. the disturb- 
ances common to the operation of the mine, with the 
result that the dust-laden air of the mine then serves to 
propagate any local explosion of gas and to produce a 
destructive mine explosion, when, but for this dry condi- 
tion of the mine in winter, only a local and comparatively 
harmless explosion of gas would have occurred. My 
conclusion is that the colder winter months are more 
conducive to the frequency of disastrous mine explosions 
than the warmer months of summer. ; 

Montgomery, W. Va. J. J. BoURQUIN. 

Gasoline Motors im Mimes 

Letter No. 6—In this discussion little has been said 
regarding the influence that the design of the engine and 
its mechanical perfection have upon the production of 
the noxious gases in the discharge. When an engine is 
working badly, the motorman at once suspects the cause 
and tries to remedy the trouble by readjusting the 
carburetor, with the result that the engine then uses an 
over-rich mixture. 

My experience with these machines has taught me that 
the primary cause of trouble lies in the lack of proper 
design in the engine. For example, it can be truthfully 
stated that the power of a gasoline engine depends directly 
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upon its capacity for free air, in which respect it resembles 
a boiler furnace. All gasoline engines have a combustion 
space in the end of the cylinder, the volume of which is 
approximately 20 per cent. of the piston displacement. 
Thus, if the space swept by the piston, in making a single 
stroke, is 100 cu.in., the combustion space is or should be 
20 cu.in., making the total cylinder volume 120 cu.in. 

The ordinary gasoline engine is so constructed that the 
burnt gases following the explosion are not completely 
exhausted from the cylinder and, as a result, there 
remains a residue of these gases in the combustion space 
at the commencement of each following stroke. The 
mixture of these burnt gases with the new charge greatly 
modifies the combustion, with the result that the latter 
is incomplete and a larger percentage of carbon monoxide 
is present in the exhaust of the engine. 


Proper DesigN WILL OvercomME Motor TROUBLES 


Let me suggest here, that it is possible to so design a 
four-cycle scavenging engine as to practically overcome 
this difficulty and increase the efficiency of the engine and 
its power. Of course, this would increase the cost of 
construction ; but, in my opinion, the extra expense would 
be justified by the results obtained. 

It is nothing uncommon to find on the scrap pile at a 
mine where three or four of these machines are employed, 
a number of wornout pistons, broken piston rings, scored 
cylinders and discarded valves. I have learned by experi- 
ence that these bad-order parts are generally kept in 
service for days and sometimes for weeks after they should 
have been discarded and the engine overhauled. It is 
therefore little wonder that these engines frequently make 
a bad showing. 

The facts I have stated emphasize the necessity of 
employing an expert mechanic, whose duty it would be io 
examine and make all necessary repairs wherever this type 
of motor is employed. But even then it must be admitted 
that this would not entirely eliminate the troubles, which, 
as I have said, are the result of poor design and imperfect 
workmanship. 


OTHER Factors AFFECTING GASOLINE MorTors 


Another element affecting the proper working of a gaso- 
line engine is its lubrication. In my opinion, flooded 
lubrication should never be used in a horizontal type of 
engine. Experience shows that such lubrication will cause 
the engine to consume from two to three quarts of a high 
priced lubricating oil, where a single quart should be suffi- 
cient. The greater part of this oil finds its way past the 
piston and is burned with the charge, contaminating the 
exhaust gases and rendering them more noxious than if » 
the oil did not reach the combustion space. Many motor- 
men can testify to the smarting of the eyes caused by the 
burning of this oil in the engine cylinders. This is 
especially true when operating in a place where the 
ventilation is not good. 

Still another point that has not been mentioned as 
yet is the effect that gasoline locomotives have upon the 
temperature of the mine air. When these locomotives are 
operated on the intake aircourse, they may cause an 
increase of from two to five degrees in the temperature 
of the air in a mine already warm, which is a matter to be 
considered in connection with mine safety. 

While I am satisfied that, under certain conditions, 
gasoline engines can be employed to advantage for haulage 
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in mines, I firmly believe that these engines should be 

improved and made more durable. I believe that most 

operators would not hesitate to pay $500 more for a 

locomotive of this type, if they felt that the machine could 

be depended on for as regular service as electric locomo- 

tives furnish. W. F. Suurr. 
Briceville, Tenn. 
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Storage-Battery Locomotives 


Letter No. 2—I have just read the letter regarding the 
use of storage-battery locomotives, by Jesse Hamilton, 
Coal Age, Dec. 2, p. 937, and am glad to note that he 
ugrees with me in regard to the future of this method of 
hauling coal. 

Mr. Hamilton seems to have ideal conditions for a 
storage-battery locomotive and has certainly got excellent 
results. However, my experience has shown that under 
the most adverse conditions the storage-battery machine 
has made the best showing in comparison with other 
methods. 

I call to mind a mine where a storage-battery loco- 
motive is gathering coal from rooms where the grade !s 
17 per cent. against the loads. Of course, it is necessary 
here to use a sanded rail. In that place, before the advent 


of the storage-battery locomotive, it was necessary to work 


three mules in tandem to handle a single car; one six-ton 
storage-battery machine now handles 85 to 100 cars a day, 
replacing about 12 mules and 4 drivers. It is easy to 
figure the saving in this case. 

Thus, under the ideal conditions described by Mr. Ham- 
ilton, as well as under the extremely adverse conditions 
I have just cited, this type of locomotive has proved to 
be the most economical. 

Mr. Hamilton states that his locomotive will not stand 
up longer than 7 hr. when contending with long and heavy 
evades, but this is no fault of the locomotive as the 
capacity is determined by the size of the battery. It is 
simply a question of adding sufficient battery to do a full 
day’s work. I know of one mine in this district in which 
a six-ton motor is hauling 300 tons a day a distance of 
3,500 ft. where the grade is 3 per cent. against the loads, 
and they always have sufficient power for a full 9-hr. day 
on a single charge. 

Permit me to express here my belief that the storage- 
hattery locomotive has come to stay and that the day is not 
far distant when there will be no trolley wires in mines. 

Jronton, Ohio. G. E. ALLOwAY. 
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Bonus System in Mining 


Letter No. 6—I have been interested in the discussion 
of this subject, not because I agree with its advocates, 
but rather to see if they could produce a plan that would 
appeal to me as practicable. My experience in mining 
does not recommend to me the system of giving bonuses 
in order to secure proper and efficient work in the mine. 

For example, I recall one instance where a bonus of 
de. a ton was to be paid to all miners who loaded only 
clean coal, free from slate, bone and sulphur. For a 
single week the plan worked well, all the miners load- 
ing clean coal. But the result was that the company was 
compelled to continue the payment of this bonus, notwith- 
standing the coal was not always clean, as a strike threat- 
ened any attempt to withdraw the payment of the extra 
dc. a ton. 
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At another time, the demand being urgent for rapid 
development of entries in the mine, I agreed to pay $2.25 
per yard to all entry drivers making over 18 yd. per 
month, while the regular rate of $2 per yard was to be 
paid when the work fell short of this amount. The result 
was that there was a continual wrangle on measuring day. 
The men making less than 18 yd. would claim that they 
did not get cars enough to load their coal; or the place 
made water, which delayed them. One man claimed he 
had been sick a few days and that sickness should not 
be counted against him. On the whole, about one-fourth 
of the men succeeded in drawing the bonus and the bal- 
ance were greatly dissatisfied, believing that they did not 
have a square deal. 


Bonus To Drivers Causep TrouBLEe 


In another instance all drivers were to receive 25c. 
extra a day when the number of cars hauled to the bot- 
tom exceeded a fixed limit. This arrangement did not 
prove satisfactory, as those drivers who failed to get the 
bonus always had a ready excuse and blamed the trouble 
to a “bum mule,” cars off the track, or miners not load- 
ing their cars. In fact the fault was any and everybody’s 
but their own. 

These and other like instances, of which I could give 
a large number, have convinced me that the bonus system 
cannot be applied successfully to mining. I would say 
that the reason is that every mine worker is dependent to 
a certain extent on someone else and this dependency at- 
fords them many loopholes for shifting the blame to other 
shoulders. If the blame cannot be placed on other men, 
fault is found with the changed conditions in the mine, 
for which they claim they are not responsible. 


PAYMENT FOR TONNAGE AND YARDAGE BETTER 
THan Any Bonus SYSTEM 


Permit me to suggest that, in my opinion, by far the 
best method to adopt is to pay the miners a fixed price 
for their coal and yardage. Let them understand that 
the coal must be kept clean and the entries driven a cer- 
tain width and height and hold them to the contract. 
A day or so before measuring up the places, notify any 
men’ whose places are short of these requirements that 
their work will not be measured until it is in proper con- 
dition as required by the agreement. 

If the system of docking cars in proportion to the 
amount of dirt contained in the coal does not remedy 
that trouble, it is better to discharge the men who persist 
in sending dirty coal to the tipple than to permit them 
to set a bad example to other miners. The loss of a few 
men will serve to maintain the discipline required in 
the mine and will not prove so great as the loss of future 
orders from the shipment of dirty coal. 

Tf a dayman does not give satisfaction in the proper 
performance of his work, shift him over to mining coal 
and put another man in his place. He will then be obliged 
to work out his own salvation and will suffer for his own 
shortcomings. 

Permit me to urge in closing that when a mine can- 
not be run successfully without the payment of bonuses 
for every little thing done, it is about time that there 
was a change made in the management, as I believe that 
is where the real trouble lies. Treat men fairly, pay 
them suitable wages, commend them for good work, ad- 
vise and discipline them when necessary; but, by all 
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means, hold them right to the mark, as it is only human 

nature for men to take the whole hand when given the 

little finger. W. R. JONEs. 
Ohiopyle, Penn. 


Letter No. 7—In considering the application of the 
bonus system to coal mining, it is well to remember that 
there are two distinct classes of labor employed in the 
mines: (1) The miner who digs and loads the coal and 
who is commonly paid what may be called a piece rate, 
or a specified amount per ton or per car of coal loaded; 
(2) All other employees employed in and about the 
mines and engaged either in handling the coal from the 
working face until it is loaded ready for shipment or in 
doing other necessary work in the mines. Workers of 
this class are usually paid a flat rate per day, regardless 
of the amount of coal handled. By far the larger propor- 
tion of mine workers belong to the class first mentioned. 

In order to intelligently discuss this question, let us 
glance for a moment at the comparative advantages and 
disadvantages in respect to the different systems in use 
for the compensation of labor in mining. There is but 
one law that governs all forms of compensation and guar- 
antees justice to both employer and employed. Briefly 
expressed, this law is: Payment for work done shall be 
proportionate to performance. It will be well to bear in 
mind that the nearer we approach to this principle, the 
more just will be the compensation of workers. 


COMPARING DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF 
PAYMENT FOR LABOR 


Where labor is classified into groups and each indi-: 


vidual is paid a fixed wage dependent on the group to 
which he belongs and without regard to his individual 
efficiency in the performance of his tasks the system is 
wrong in principle, because it does not consider the gen- 
eral law just mentioned that work shall be paid for in 
proportion to performance. Under such a system the 
most incompetent or indifferent worker is rewarded 
equally with the most efficient and conscientious work- 
man of his class. Such a system discourages ambition 
and puts a premium on shiftlessness. 

The piece-rate system of compensation rewards every 
worker in proportion to his performance. The system 
requires, however, that the work performed shall be of a 
character that can be accurately measured. This system 
is clearly ideal in principle, and a bonus system presents 
no advantage in respect to the justice of the compensa- 
tion, since in either case the pay of each worker is in 
proportion to his performance, and that will depend on 
his competency, efficiency and faithfulness. Hence, the 
piece-rate system, in strong contrast to the wage-scale 
previously mentioned, encourages ambition and puts a 
premium on industry. 

The chief characteristic of the bonus system is that the 
worker is paid a bonus, or piece rate, in addition to his 
specified daily wage, the bonus being based on the excess 
performance over an agreed minimum amount. The sys- 
tem is, in fact, a piece-rate system but having a guaran- 
teed minimum wage. It is apparent that it possesses no 
superiority over the piece-rate system, of which it is a 
modification. 

The bonus system offers an inducement to the miner to 
gain a somewhat increased rate for all coal loaded in ex- 
cess of a specified tonnage. It likewise offers a bonus to 
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all wage earners whose work can be accurately measured 
and is in excess of a specified amount. The system, how- 
ever, possesses the decided disadvantage that, owing to 
conditions varying in different parts of the mine and 
different classes of work, individual workers have not the 
same opportunities to earn the bonus. The practical ef- 
fect will naturally be, therefore, to discourage many com- 
petent and industrious workers who are handicapped by 
various conditions. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING CHOICE OF METHOD 


It must be admitted, however, that there are conditions 
that would recommend the payment of a bonus. For ex- 
ample, in the training of new men, who because of their 
lack of experience are unable to make a living wage in the 
mines, a bonus to cover this deficiency will serve to en- 
courage the worker to continue until he is competent to 
earn a normal wage. 

On the other hand, while the piece-rate system is ideal 
in principle, it does not escape being open to abuses. For 
example, owing to favorable conditions in the mine, the 
miners working therein may be earning an amount 
largely in excess of the earnings in adjacent mines and 
the management, realizing this fact and knowing its 
ability to secure plenty of workers, is tempted to cut the 
rate. At once the miners are discouraged and argue, 
“What’s the use of our trying to put out more coal when 
the company will simply reduce the rate and we are un- 
able to earn any more money than before the rate was 
utes 

Again, the management of a mine may improve the 
equipment and invest a considerable sum in the installa- 
tion of a new type of undercutting machine, whereby it 
is possible for the miner to greatly increase his output. 
Here is a legitimate excuse for the company to reduce the 
rate; but will the miner accede willingly to such a re- 
duction? In many cases, on the contrary, he will fight 
the installation of the new machines. It is clear that the 
bonus system offers no remedy for these conditions. 


CHIEF HINDRANCE TO Bonus SYSTEM 


While there is no doubt that the offering of a bonus 
will serve to speed up an operation, the difficulty is al- 
ways present of accurately measuring the performance of 
men engaged in different classes of work in mining. In 
contrast with the wage system, it encourages competition 
among the workers. But the statement recently made in 
Coal Age, Nov. 11, p. 816, to the effect that “when prop- 
erly adjusted its effect cannot be to materially increase 
or decrease the margin between the cost of production 
and the selling price of the coal,” to my mind, is entirely 
erroneous. It is a common misconception to suppose 
that, because the miner’s earnings are increased 50 per 
cent., and the output of the mine increased in like pro- 
portion, the only gain to the company is an increased 
shipment of coal. But the fact’ that the overhead charges 
are less in proportion naturally increases the net profits 
of the company a large amount. 

In closing, permit me to say that whether the merits 
of the bonus system will be able to overcome the obstacles 
to its adoption yet remains to be seen. At this time when 
conditions demand the making of extraordinary efforts 
to increase the production of coal, the suggestion of any 
practical means to attain this end is well worthy of atten- 
tion and study by operators and employees alike. 

Sento Tomas, Tex. P. L. MATHEWS. 


December 16, 1916 
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Loading Chutes, Steep Pitches 


Will you kindly explain the construction of a loading 
chute in a highly inclined coal seam, say where the in- 
clination of the seam reaches 45 deg. I believe that suf- 
ficient attention has not been given to this matter in a 
mine with which I am acquainted and, as a result, there 
is considerable delay in the loading of cars, to say noth- 
ing of the shortage of air in many of the working places, 
owing to the leaking of the air-current through the chutes 
into the airway above. I shall greatly appreciate what 
information you can give me along this line. 


, Penn. Minina@ ENGINEER. 





In order to avoid the trouble experienced in loading 
coal from an improperly arranged chute in a steeply pitch- 
ing seam, it is important that the chute be constructed 
with special care and in such a manner as to comply 
with certain necessary regulations. The following de- 
scription of the construction of a loading chute under the 
conditions mentioned by this correspondent has been sent 
us by Forney L. Parker, Assistant Mine Foreman, Potts- 
ville, Penn., who gives some valuable suggestions in this 
regard. ‘They are as follows: 

In the construction of a loading chute on a steep pitch, 
there are five essential things to be observed: (1) The 
pitch of the chute should vary from 30 to 35 pet de- 
pending on the grade of coal to be loaded. (2) e bat- 
tery should be air-tight so as to prevent fal ae 
circuiting of the air at that point, and strong enough to 
withstand a heavy rush of coal. (3) The chute should 
be provided with both a checkbar and a brake-stick for 
the protection of the loaders. (4) There should be a suf- 
ficient clearance between the bottom of the chute and the 
top of the car to allow for the “topping” of the coal and 
to make suitable provision for the possible heaving of the 
road, so that it will not be necessary to alter the chute, 
should this occur. (5) To insure a reliable job, the work 
should be done by company men and not contracted. 

By adopting efficient standards to govern the work, 
many avoidable delays and unnecessary accidents will be 
prevented. With a good working chute, two loaders can 
load a car in 4 min., the driver or motorman assisting to 
shift the car as required when loading. 
ing of cars is particularly desirable when the working 
places are at a considerable distance from the shaft or 
slope bottom, in which case a poorly constructed chute 
will prove a thorn in the flesh to all concerned. 

As indicated in the accompanying figure, the pitch of 
the chute should average about 30 deg., although with 
certain grades of coal it may be necessary to give it a 
somewhat greater inclination, to cause the coal to slide 
readily down the pitch. In thin seams, where the pitch 
of the seam exceeds that required for the chute, it may 
be necessary to blow the bottom rock, as indicated in the 
figure. 

The time required for one good repair man and helper 
to build the chute shown in the figure, with rock bottom 
and top, assuming all material is on gangway near chute, 
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will approximate 214 or 3 shifts of 8 hr. each. This time 
includes the entire work of standing and wedging posts, 
fitting and spiking planks forming sides of chute and 
battery and plastering all joints to make air-tight. 
Having prepared the seam for the proper length and 
pitch of the chute, the work of construction is com- 
menced by standing four 8-in. props in place to support 
the sides of the chute. These posts are given a good foot- 
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LOADING CHUTE AND AIR BATTERY ON A STEEP PITCH 
same posts also serve to support the brake-stick and the 
checkbar, as shown in the figure. 

An air-tight battery is then constructed at the head of 
the chute by setting in place three 10-in. props, giving 
each a firm foothold in the floor and wedging the post 
tightly at the roof. A double thickness of 2-in. plank is 
spiked on the upper side of the posts, making an air-tight 
brattice, but providing a drawhole 3 ft. high and.3 ft. 6 
in. wide. The ends of the planking are butted into the 
coal on each rib and the joints made air-tight with a 
plaster composed of a mixture of lime and sifted coal 
dirt. 

As shown in the figure, in order to provide against a 
sudden rush of large coal destroying the battery, it is 
strengthened by spiking seven 6-in. poles on the upper 
side of the battery. The checkbar and. the brake-stick 
insure the safety of the loaders. The checkbar is remova- 
ble, however, so as to permit the larger pieces of coal to 
pass. Also, the brake-stick is set in an open cut on the 
manway side for the same reason. The loading is usually 
done by two men. While one man operates the brake- 
stick, the other opens and closes the chute. 
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Mime Bosses’ Examination in 
Iimdiama, September, 1916 
(Selected Questions ) 


Ques.—(a) What is to be taken into consideration to 
determine the size of pillars to be left in a mine? 
(b) What are the legal and necessary requirements to 
properly ventilate coal mines. in Indiana?  (¢) What 
should be the minimum amount of air required in a 
split in which 50 persons and two mules are employed ? 

Ans.—(a) The size of pillars to be left between rooms 
and entries in a mine is determined primarily by the 
depth and inclination of the seam, width of opening, 
thickness and character of the coal, and the nature of the 
roof and floor. Regard must also be had to the system of 
mining adopted, the length of time the pillars are to 
remain standing before being withdrawn and the amount 
of surface damage that is likely to occur. 

(b) The Indiana mining laws require a circulation of 
a sufficient amount of air, specified as not to be less than 
100 cu.ft. per min. for each person and 300 cu.ft. per 
min. for each animal employed in the mine, the measure- 
ment to be taken at the foot of the downeast. The law 
also provides that as much more air shall be circulated 
throughout the mine as the circumstances may require to 
keep it free from gas and in a fit condition for work 
therein. 

The volume of air must be sutticient to render harmless 
all noxious or dangerous gases generated in the mine, 
which must be carefully examined by a competent. fire- 
boss, with a safety lamp, immediately before each shift. 
The fireboss must leave evidence of his presence at the 
face of each place examined, and no one is permitted to 
enter the mine or any part of it where gas is generated, 
until it has been examined by the fireboss and reported 
safe for work. 

Breakthroughs must be made in all rooms at least every 
15 ft. and closed and made air-tight, except the last break- 
through at the face of the room. The mine boss must 
measure the air current, at least once a week, at the inlet 
and outlet of the mine and at or near the face of each 
entry and record such measurements in a book kept for 
that purpose. The first day of each month he must mail 
to the mine inspector a true copy of the air measurements, 
also stating the number of persons employed, the num- 
ber of mules or horses, and the number of days worked in 
each month. If a mine furnace is used for ventilation, 
it must be so constructed as to prevent fire being com- 
municated to the mine or the shaft. 

(c) The law provides that a separate air current shall 
be supplied to at least every 50 persons and gives the mine 
inspector authority to order a separate current for a 
smaller number of men where conditions make it neces- 
sary. The air required for 50 persons and two mules is 
50 &X 100 + 2 * 300 = 5,600 cu.ft. per min. 

Ques.—In sealing a pair of entries that generates some 
eas, after considering ventilation and breakthroughs, how 
would you proceed’ Show by sketch, 
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cAns.——There would seldom be any reason for sealing 
off a pair of entries generating some gas, unless fire ex- 
isted in the entries and it was decided to extinguish the 
fire by sealing off the openings. 
panying figure, and assuming that a fire is burning im 
the coal at (, at the head of the intake entry, the first 
step is to short-circuit the air by opening a stopping at D 
or further back if it is not possible to approach so closely 
to the fire owing to the heat and gases produced. 


Having cut off a large portion of the air from the fire - 


by opening this stopping, the work of building a perma- 
nent stopping, at some point A on the intake, inby from 
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the stopping just removed, should be commenced. Before 
completing this stopping at A, another stopping should 
be started and built on the return airway, at a point B 
just inby of the open crosscut. This may require the 
erection of a temporary brattice to protect the workmen. 

The return stopping should be carried up to the roof 
and closed first, after which the stopping on the intake 
should be closed. By this means, the burnt gases of the 
fire are confined and, being largely incombustible, will 
help to extinguish the fire. If the intake stopping is 
closed first, there is liable to be formed a highly explosive 
mixture behind that stopping and a disastrous explosion 
may result. 

Ques.—In driving entries that are approaching old 
workings known or supposed to contain dangerous ac- 
cunulations of water or gas, what precautions must be 
taken? State fully. 

Ans.—Entries or headings should be driven narrow 
When approaching old workings that may contain water 
or gas. One or more drillholes should be kept at least 
20 ft. in advance of the face of each heading, and flank- 
holes should be driven at an angle of 45 deg. in the outer 
rib of the heading, at distances of 8 or 10 ft. apart. A 
careful watch must be kept to observe any increase of 
water or gas in the strata. Only safety lamps are, used 
and plugs must be kept in readiness to stop the flow of 
water or gas when struck. Where conditions are particu- 
larly dangerous, one heading of the pair is pushed for- 
ward in advance of the other entry, the air being 
conducted to the face by a line of brattice carried along 
one rib of the heading. 

Ques.—In the event of a mine fire what precautions 
would you take to protect the workmen in extinguishing 
the same? 

Ans.—The fire must be approached from the intake 
side and, under no consideration, must the men be exposed 
to the gases in the return current, as these are frequently 
very poisonous. Every precaution must be taken against 
a possible fall of roof. Only experienced men should be 
employed in the work of extinguishing a fire. The men 
should be instructed not to advance beyond the fresh air, 
which, as far as possible, must be kept from the fire. 
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Washington, D. C. 


With the opening of Congress many demands 
were made for the imposition of an export em- 
bargo upon foodstuffs. This has led the Admin- 
istration to renewed activity to find out the real 
causes for the recent advances in the cost of foods 
and coal, The investigations are being made 
under the direction of the Department of Justice 
and it is reported that many instances of re- 
straints or agreements among merchants have 
been discovered which will likely afford the 
basis for suits under the anti-trust laws. 

The reports which are at present current in- 
dicate that the investigations have dealt to a 
large extent with the retail price of coal, and 
it has been intimated that considerable evidence 
has been gathered to indicate that there have been 
illegal practices among certain coal dealers, who 
have taken advantage of the scarcity caused by 
war demands and advanced the price of coal to the 
consumers. 

Department of Justice officials have held a 
number of conferences with the members of the 
Federal Trade Commission and District Attorney 
Anderson of Boston has been placed in charge 
of the investigation work. One of the suggestions 
advanced and seriously considered was the advis- 
ability of calling grand juries in the larger cities 
to take testimony in this matter. About 50 picked 
investigators of the Department’s bureau of in- 
vestigation were reported to be at wc.  through- 
out the country gathering data which will de- 
termine the Attorney General’s course of action. 

It was contended that the real basic causes for 
the advance in prices were three in number. The 
work of the investigators will be directed along 
these lines: 

1. Determination of the actual causes of the 
rapid rise in foodstuffs and coal, whether it was 
due to natural economic laws, to the unwarranted 
action of individual dealers and producers in ad- 
vyancing prices, or whether there exists agreements 
among groups of dealers or producers to advance 
prices. 

2. Vigorous prosecution of persons or firms, if 
any, who by violation of existing laws in making 
agreements to raise prices or otherwise, have 
contributed to the upward trend of prices. 

3. Enactment of legislation to remedy the pres- 
ent situation and to prevent its recurrence, 

It is said that doubt no longer exists as to 
whether there had been combinations of men to 
advance coal prices, and that effective means to 
punish those who have violated the law in con- 
tributing to the rises are being studied. One of 
the chief problems facing officials is how to 
reach the men under suspicion without enabling 
some of them to obtain immunity by testifying 
before grand juries or other inquisitorial bodies. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission began 
work on a mass of information relating to car 
shortage and coal shipments for use in contem- 
plated prosecutions. The two situations, it was 
said, are closely related. 

Indications are that the Department of Justice 
will concentrate its immediate activities on in- 
quiring into the operations of coal dealers and 
minor railroad employees in the Middle West, 
with a view to determining whether cars were 
deliberately withdrawn from their normal chan- 
nels to aid in creating an artificially high level 
in prices. These inquiries, it was said, will be 
conducted chiefly in Detroit, Toledo, Cincinnati, 
Chicago and Cleveland. 

Interstate Commerce Commission statistics are 
understood to show that at the height of the rise 
in coal prices, at a time when there was no appar- 
ent shortage in the supply, hundreds of loaded 
ears stood untouched in railroad yards in th2 
Middle West. Whether this coal was being held 
for a further rise by concerted action of its 
owners is under investigation. 

The only penalty for holding these shipments, 
it was said, was a demurrage charge by the 
railroads. Higher demurrage rates, running up 
to $5 a car on and after the sixth day of delivery, 
which become effective Dec. 15, and increased 
per diem charges to roads for the use of the 
cars of other companies, are expected by officials 
to afford a measure of relief from car shortage 
and high prices. 

Some cars, investigation is said to have dis- 
closed, have been held loaded from four to six 
weeks, and one case has been reported where a 
car has been held, loaded, 106 days. 


No Protest Will Be Made 


According to the best information available, 
information coming from high authorities in the 
Government, the United States will make no gen- 
eral protest against the practice of refusing 
bunker coal at British ports to vessels not conserv- 
ing Allied interests. State Department officials 
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are understood to feel that the matter is one of 
purely domestic control, even though it may seri- 
ously affect neutral shipping. Coal carried in 
British ships and stored either in British posses- 
sions or bunkers under British lease, it is held, 
eannot be claimed for neutral ships under any es- 
tablished principle of international law. 

The protests that the United States has already 
addressed to Great Britain on the subject have 
been based entirely upon individual cases, where 
it has been feared that there might be undue dis- 
crimination. It was explained that the coaling 
privilege rests only on international comity, but 
that the matter of equal treatment is one with 
which neutral governments can properly concern 
themselves. 

The great possibilities of damage to American 
trade which this control of coaling stations has 
given to Great Britain has led some officials to 
suggest the advisability of American-controlled 
coaling stations in various parts of the world. 
Such a plan would have the support of the State 
and Navy Departments and probably of the Com- 
merce Department. It may be referred to the 
new Federal Shipping Board as one of the first 
problems that will face that body upon its or- 
ganization. 

The question is regarded as almost entirely 
commercial, rather than naval, and it is assumed 
that if a plan to provide American coaling sta- 
tions were carried out it would be through some 
semi-official, rather than through an actual Goy- 
ernment body. 

It was pointed out that the navy, with 17 col- 
liers and two oil ships in commission and five oil 
ships building, is adequately equipped for any 
campaign that can be foreseen, although if the 
Panama Canal were to be blocked the fleet might 
be somewhat embarrassed by the lack of fuel 
facilities at the southern tip of South America. 


Byproduct Treatment of Lignite 


By extending the byproduct principle of coke- 
making to lignites, profitable exploitation has been 
accomplished which has impressed the Geological 
Survey with its possibilities. The fact that the 
American Coal Refining Co., of Denver, has found 
it possible to recover valuable tars and oils from 
lignite, as well as a residue, which practically is 
the equivalent of anthracite in composition, leads 
to the belief that the process can be applied suc- 
cessfully to the brown lignites of North Dakota 
and eastern Montana, as well as to the black lig- 
nites of Colorado. 

The larger sizes of the residue are being sold 
in direct competition with anthracite. The dust 
and fine sizes are being briquetted. One of the 
oils, which is a byproduct of the process, is be- 
coming increasingly popular for use in connec- 
tion with flotation. The demand for this oil is 


expected to add materially to the profit which 
can be earned in treating lignite. 
HARRISBURG, PENN. 
Refunds of about $90,000 will be given to 


insurers in the State Workman’s Insurance Fund 
in the form of credits on payment of premiums 
for 1917 by the board of managers of the state 
fund according to an announcement made on Dec. 
9 The refund which is styled a dividend, will be 
10 per cent. for coal operators who insured their 
employers’ liability in the fund and 15 per cent. 
on all commercial and industrial risks insured in 
the fund. The refund will not apply to the $5 
policies, which were written at the minimum 
permitted by the state law. 

The fund office issued a statement on the above 
date in which it set forth that the refund was 
based on the experience of the fund for the first 
11 months of the year. This statement says in 

art: 

4 “During the first 11 months of 1916, the state 
fund paid to injured employees, whose employers 
were insured in the state fund, a total of $116,- 
309.74. During the same time the fund set aside 
as financial reserve to carry these compensation 
claims of injured employees or dependents to 


maturity, the amount of $309,597.27. 
As an additional safeguard to protect the 
fund against the hazards of catastrophes the 


fund has set aside from its 1916 premium income, 
$57,917.14. This safeguard has been adopted in 
addition to reinsuring the catastrophe hazard of 
the fund. ; 

After consideration of all the necessary items, 
the statement showed on Nov. 30 a surplus of 
$122,494.71, from which the dividend declared 
may be distributed. 

The investments of the state funds premium 
income have been made almost exclusively in 
public improvement bonds of municipalities, bor- 
oughs and school districts in the State of Penn- 
sylvania. These investments aggregate $492,825 
from which an income of $17,507.98 has been 
derived,” 
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The State Workmen’s Insurance Fund Board, 
comprised of State Treasurer R. K. Young, chair- 
man; J. Denny O’Neil, insurance commissioner 
and John Price Jackson, commissioner of labor 
and industry, has authorized Albert L. Allen, 
assistant manager of the state fund to send before 
the first of the year to all state fund policyholders 
the following statement : 

“The State Workmen’s Insurance Board has 
authorized the management of the State Work- 
men’s Insurance Fund to announce the following 
dividends will be declared, subject to approval 
by the insurance commissioner: 

Commercial and industrial risks, 15 per cent. 
Coal mining risks, 10 per cent. 

It is impossible for us to declare this dividend 
authentically at this time as the reserves for the 
full year cannot be computed until after Jan. 1 
and it is probable that the insurance commis- 
sioner will require a certain period before approv- 


ing our reserves which are set aside to carry 
outstanding claims to maturity.” 

4 : ms Best! ; 

These dividends, considered with the initial 


premium rate of the state fund which is 10 per 
cent. lower than that of other insurance carriers 
makes the cost to state fund policy holders from 
20. to 25 per cent. less than the cost of casualty 
companies. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Anthracite 


Minersviile—The Pine Hill Coal Co. has issued 
an announcement providing for profit-sharing by 
its miners and other employees through payment 
of a bonus on the tonnage mined, The bonus for 
November will be 5 per cent., equivalent to an 
increase of wages to that amount. The colliery 
is owned by Clarence B. and E. B. Sturgiss of 
New York. The company makes one condition, 
that all who benefit shall not lose more than two 
working days per montb, unless excused by the 
mine foreman for illness or accident. 


Wilkes-Barre—The coal tonnage was reduced 
by thousands of tons on Dec. 8, by the celebration 
of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception gen- 
erally throughout the coal fields. The collieries 
of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre, 20 collieries of 
the Lehigh Valley, 13 collieries of the Susque- 
hanna Coal Co., many Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western collieries and a number of the Delaware 
& Hudson Co., were idle. 


Larksville—Operation of a breaker and mine 
on a night schedule was started here recently 
in order that the production of coal might not be 
decreased and for the purpose of keeping 1,200 
men and boys in regular employment. First a 
fire destroyed the No. 3 breaker of the Delaware 
& Hudson Co. The loss of this breaker and. mine 
would have seriously affected coal production. The 
1,200 employees would have been forced to seek 


positions elsewhere til SAG ei ‘ : 
rebuilt. until the breaker could be 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Bituminous 


Connellsville—The coke production for the Con- 
nellsville region for the week ending Dec. 2 was 
419,377 tons, this being an increase of 11,208 tons 
Nd the preceding week, Shipments were 412,210 


Charleroi—November coal shipments through 
Lock No. 4 nearly touched the high record of 
October, according to the lockmaster. Coal pass- 
ing through the lock totaled 19,328,000 bu. The 
October shipments were 19,432,000 bu. 


Pittsburah—At a recent meeting in the rooms 
of the Chamber of Commerce, tentative plans were 
considered for the dedication of the new build- 
ings of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. It is proposed 
to hold the exercises next September, and to 
bring together the leading technical and scientific 
men of the country, representatives of engineer- 
ing organizations, coal miners and all affiliated 
with the mining industry. 


Johnstown—The plant of the Lacolle Coal Co. 
at Lockport has been sold to the Clearfield Coal 
and Coke Co. for $301,000. It is reported that 
this plant is to be operated on a much larger 
scale. 

Carrolltown—The Watkins Coal Co. is erecting 
a large power plant near this place, and will soon 
award a contract for the erection of about 20 
houses in the early spring. 

Smithtown—Joseph Leterbaum has sold 32 acres 
ot coal on the outskirts of Smithton for $2,000 per 
acre to Thomas Francis, Samuel Hough, Samuel 
Smith, G. W. Morrow, and August Robertson, who 
will operate it under the name of the Smithton 
Coal and Coke Co. The tract is located along the 
Baltimore & Ohio R.R., and the purchasers plan 
immediate development, 
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Bergettstown—Coal mining by means of strip- 
ping will shortly be carried on in Washington 
County. A company which recently purchased 
over 2,000 acres of land in this section will begin 
operation of this kind within the next few weeks. 
All of the surface will be stripped from the coal, 
and the entire coal bed taken out. Tipples will 
be erected in the vicinity of Bergettstown. 

Brownsville—Three hundred and fifty acres of 
a 1,200-acre tract of coal land, belonging to the 
Snowden Coal Co., have been leased by the 
Diamond Coal and Coke Co. It is said that more 
than $1,000,000 was paid for the lease. 


Uniontown—The sale of 12,000 acres of Greene 
County coal lands, held by J. V. Thompson, 
banker and coal land speculator, to the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co., will be completed within a short 
time, the creditors’ committee announced follow- 
ing a meeting on Dec. 8. The price is said to be 
between $6,000,000 and $7,000,000. Other nego- 
tiations are under way. The sales will net a 
sufficient equity above the debt on the tract to 
pay interest charges on the secured indebtedness, 
This is the largest coal land sale recorded in west- 
ern Pennsylvania. Thompson, according to the 
appraisers, owned 58,403 acres of coal lands in 
Greene County alone, upon which he placed a 
valuation of $32,645,900. The sale of about one- 
fifth of his Green County holdings for one-fifth 
of the appraised valuation gives the creditors’ 
committee encouragement. 


Franklin—The Cambria Steel Co. is installing 
washrooms in various parts of this borough for 
the comfort and convenience of the employees. 
The latest installation of this kind is at mines 
Nos. 3 and 4, where a modern sanitary plant 
capable of taking care of about 200 men has been 
placed in operation. The plan is to furnish the 
men with a place where they can leave their 
mining clothes, scrub up and put on street attire 
so that they can go out from their work well 
dressed and clean. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Beckley—The E. E. White Coal Co. at Glen 
White and Stotesbury has issued instructions that 
regardless of what the retail price of lump coal 
may reach, it will be sold from the company’s 
chute at $1.50 per gross ton. Retailers are now 
charging $4 to $5 per ton for the fuel. Conse- 
quently, the E. E. White Co. is saving its em- 
ployees and the people in its vicinity from $150 
to $200 per day. 


Charleston—The general offices of the Spruce 
Bend Coal Co., operating at Sharples in Boone 
County, will be established in Charleston. Samuel 
Rutler, the general manager of the company, is 
making arrangements for office quarters. 


Fairmont—The seals on the Jamison mine No. 7 
have been concreted and are now holding, and it 
is thought that it may be unnecessary to flood 
the interior in order to conquer the fire which 
has been raging in the mine since Oct. 19, and 
which caused a second and third explosion, tear- 
ing away much of the machinery and property 
of the company. Bore holes leading into the mine 
from the bed of a stream have been started, but 
it is now thought that it may not be necessary to 
continue these to the mine. 


Gary—The United States Coal and Coke Co., it 
is said, will build 400 new houses and make other 
improvements shortly. 


Dry Branch—The Dry Branch Coal Co. at 
Malden will shortly make extensive improvements 
to its tipple, installing screens, ete. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The De Bardeleben Coal Co. has 
taken over upward of 3,000 acres of coal lands 
in Brookwood seam on Warrior River and will 
within 30 days be shipping down the river to 
Mobile and New Orleans something like 25,000 
tons a month. Coal washers and other equipment 
is being put in place. The shipping point will be 
ealled Warriver. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—The Superior Coal Co. operating 
a new development near Elkhorn City, is now 
shipping. 

Hellier—The Edgewater Coal Co. is rushing 
work on miners’ houses, coal tipples, the opening 
of additional mines, building coke ovens, etc. 
Hundreds of men are given employment in the 
new work. 


Hazard—Charles Luttrell, manager of the 
Columbus Mining Co. mine No. 4, is installing two 
heavy electric motors which will drive the equip- 
ment of the mine. A double steel tipple is near- 
ing completion. This is constructed so that all 
the output of No. 4 mine will be loaded from one 
side and the coal from Nos. 6 and 7 mines from 
the other, thus keeping the coal separate. Four- 
teen openings have been made and the mine will 
have an output of 5,000 tons a day when com- 
pleted and fully operated. The railroad will 
shortly be up to this camp. 


Hazard—The Swift Coal and Timber Co., with 
large land holdings in Hazard and Letcher coun- 
ties, has been purchasing mineral land on Leath- 
erwood Creek. 

OHIO 


Bellaire—The A. J. Morgan Coal Co., of Bel- 
laire, has taken over the holdings of the Johnson 
Coal Co. at Pipe Creek, The Morgan company 


» service, 
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has purchased practically all of the stock of the 
Johnson company, but for the present the business 
will be conducted under the latter name. This 
deal includes 500 acres of coal and the mining 
property at Pipe Creek. 


Shadyside—It is stated by officials of the com- 
pany that all records of coal mining were recently 
broken at .the Webb mine, when 2,583 tons of 
coal were produced in one day. It is expected 
that with better car supply an even greater ton- 
nage or one approximating 3,000 tons per day 
will be secured. 

Cadiz—Two new steam shovels are to be placed 
on Harrison County farms and three on Jefferson 
County farms not far from the Harrison County 
line in the near future. One of these will be 
located near Folks, by the Unity Coal Co., while 
the Witch Hazel Co. will place one near Piney 
Fork. In Jefferson County one shovel will be 
located near Adena, and the other two ©n the 
Wabash. 


Columbus—Several important changes in the 
ownership and control of the Sunday Creek Coal 
Co. properties, located in the Hocking Valley, were 
announced late last week. The Buckeye Land 
and Railway Co., which together with the Ohio 
Land and Ry. Co., controls 23,000 acres of coal 
lands in the Hocking Valley were divorced from 
the Sunday Creek Coal Co. The deal dates from 
Dec. 1, 1916, but the announcement was not made 
until Dee. 9. Upon that date the Buckeye Land 
and Railway Co. took back its properties, which 
were under lease to the Sunday Creek Coal Co. 
This includes the Jobes mine at Jobes, Ohio, mine 


-No. 9 at Carrington and many small operations 


scattered over its large acreage. It is the inten- 
tion to open a number of other small mines under 
lease. It also takes over the jobbing business, 
formerly conducted by the Sunday Creek Coal Co. 
The Sunday Creek Coal Co. retains three mines, 
two at San Toy and No. 10. The offices of the 
Buckeye Land and Ry. Co. will be in the front 
on the ninth floor of the Outlook Building and the 
offices of the Sunday Creek Coal Co. will be 
in the rear on the same floor. J. S. Jones remains 
president of the Sunday Creek Coal Co., with John 
H. Winder, general manager, and R. W. Drake, 
sales manager. P. A. Coen, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Sunday Creek Coal Co., is president 
of the Buckeye Land and Railway Co. George 
K. Smith is secretary; C. C. Cook, treasurer ; 
George F. Schwartz, general sales manager, and 
G H. Dukes, manager of mines. 


INDIANA 


Linton—Every mine near Linton is running full 
time. The eight mines of the Vandalia Coal Co. 
are giving employment to at least 2,000 men. 
The miner’s train was recently put back into 
This train was taken off nearly a year 


ILLINOIS 


Edwardsville—The sheriff of Madison County 
has announced that the 360 saloons in all parts 
of this coal-mining county will be required to 
close their places of business on Sunday after 
Jan. 1 in compliance with the state law. Madison 
County is recognized as the most lawless mining 
community as regards liquor traffic in the State 
of Illinois. Some saloons run without any license 
at all, and the doors have never been closed Sun- 
days or election days. 


Carlinville—Two cases against the Consolidated 
Coal Co., of St. Louis, instituted under the 
Illinois statute requiring wash houses for miners, 
are set for trial at the present term of court. It 
is charged that the company has failed to comply 
with the statute. The company denies the charge. 
The difficulty_is that the prosecuting officials and 
the mining company officials are not agreed as to 
the correct interpretation of the statute. Several 
other prosecutions have arisen from 
divergence of interpretation 


Springfield—Duncan McDonald, secreatry-treas- 
urer of the United Mine Workers of Illinois, has 
ruled that the name of Frank Hefferly, who has 
withdrawn as a candidate for state president, 
cannot be scratched off of the ballots, which were 
printed before he withdrew. If any votes are cast 
for him they will have to be counted. 


ago. 
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Personals 


a 


Martin Bolt, secretary of the Mlinois Mining 
Institute, declares that every mine in Illinois 
would be in full operation if cars could be 
obtained. 


E. W. Brandenburger, sales manager for the 
defunct Bald Eagle Mining Co., of St. Louis, has 
accepted a position in a like capacity for the 
jlendale Coal and Mining Co. 


F. C. Hoy has resigned as superintendent of the 
Brothers Valley Coal Co. at Macdonaldton, 
Somerset County, Pennsylvania, and will devote 
his time to the operation of a mine of his own. 


J. L. Mitchell, president and general manager 
of the Franklin Coal and Coke Co., with offices 
at Royalton, Tll., has leased quarters in the 
Pe Trust Bldg. in St. Louis for his general 
offices 


A. D. Macfarlane, of Lafollette, Tenn., chief 
engineer and manager of the coke department of 


the same, 
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the Lafollette Coal and Iron Co., 
position, effective about Jan. 1. 
has not yet been appointed. 


U. S., Morris, who has been vice-president and 
general manager of the Superior Colliery Co., has 
been made president of that company, and. also 
president of the Superior Development Co. The 
company’s headquarters are in Detroit, and the 
onereline properties largely in Jackson County, 

nio. 


David J. Thomas has been transferred from the 
Hollenback No. 2 colliery of the Lehigh & Wilkes- 
Barre Coal Co. to the general foremanship of the 
Buttonwood No. 22 colliery. Reese Jones has 
been promoted from an assistant foremanship at 
the Stanton No. 7 colliery to succeed Mr. Thomas 
at the Hollenback No. 2. 


Charles McKay, of Wylie, Penn., superintend- 
ent of the Patterson mine of the United Coal 
Corporation, has resigned his position effective 
Dec. 15, to accept a similar position at the 
Republic coal mine of the Republic Iron and Steel 
Co., at Republic, Penn. He will be succeeded by 
Joseph Kennedy, of Wendel, Penn., superintend- 
ent of the Adna No, 2 mine of the Pittsburgh & 
Baltimore Coal Co. Mr, Kennedy will be suc- 
ceeded as superintendent at Adna No. 2 mine by 
Joseph Maize, mine foreman of the same mine. 


Baron Rhondda, who has been appointed presi- 
dent of the local government board in the new 
British cabinet, is better known in the United 
States as David A. Thomas, head of the Cam- 
brian Coal Combination. Before being elevated 
to his present position in the peerage he visited 
the United States and examined the coal fields. 
He was on the Lusitania when she was sunk in 
1915, Later he was sent to this country to repre- 
sent the munitions department of the British 
government in the United States and Canada and 
on his return to England was created a baron. 


has resigned his 
His successor 
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Fieve 


St. Louis, Mo.—The Bickett Coal and Coke 
Co. has moved from the Railway Exchange Bldg. 
to larger quarters in the Syndicate Trust Bldg. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The Pocahontas Coal Land 
Co. recently decided at a meeting of stockholders 
that it would discontinue business and surrender 
its charter to the state. 


Charlestown, W. Va.—O. J. and E. M. Cox, coal 
operators of Charlestown, have established the 
Carter Coal Co., and will operate at Belle. One 
mine has been already opened. A commissary 
department will also be conducted. $ 


Hazard, Ky.—S. D. Hughes, Winchester, Ky., 
and C. E. Bowman, of Hazard, contemplate the 
development of coal lands near Webb’s Branch 
and are considering the organization of a com- 
pany to be capitalized at $700,000. 


Pittsburgh, Penn. —The Asbestos Protected 
Metal Co., of Pittsburgh, recently announced the 
appointment of Meyer Davis, formerly chief engi- 
neer, aS manager at its San Francisco office, 
located in the Hobart Building. 


Johnstown, Penn.—Local coal operators recently 
expressed the belief that the worst stages of the 
car famine have been passed, and that a steady 
improvement may be now expected. The present 
supply is a little better than 60 per cent. 


Whitesburg, Ky.—To relieve the heavy coal 
traffic originating in the Fleming-McRoberts field 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. is making 
preparation to build additional yards at the mouth 
ot Colly Creek. The work will start at once. 


Hemphill, Ky. (P. O. Baker, Ky.)—The Elk 
Horn By-Product Coal Co. will award contracts 
within a few days for building 30 new miners’ 
houses at Gorman. It will also open two new 
mines to be operated soon after the first of the 
new year. 


Hazard, Ky.—The Stag Coal Corporation has 
been organized here with $1,000,000 capital to 
make developments of coal properties immediately 
above Hazard in the Carr’s Fork and Lott’s Creek 
sections. Deals have just been closed for the 
properties. 


Norton, Va.—The Gladeville Coal Co. has been 
incorporated with a capital of $50,000, R. I. Caw- 
thorne, trustee, and the mines at Stevens, Lipps 
and McLemore have been purchased and will be 
reéquipped. The output will be approximately 
7,000 tons per month. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the opening of a municipal coal yard 
at Granite City, across the river from St. Louis. 
Mayor Steele has arranged with several big cor- 
porations to let the city have coal at its contract 
price of $2.75 per ton. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Woodward Iron Co. will 
begin at once the construction of a new 60-coke- 
oven battery at Bessemer, Ala. With the comple- 
tion of these this company will have 200 byproduct 
ovens, the daily output of which will be more 
than 3,000 tons of furnace coke. 


Central City, Ky.—The Pacific Coal Mining Co. 
has been incorporated by C. D. ae at ee 
ville; J. H. Tate, of Mercer, and J. W. Lam, of 
Greenville, with a capital stock of $8, 00" The 
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principal office of tne company will be at Mercer 
where a mine will be developed. 


Huntington, W. Va.—A new record in loading 
and handling coal was recently established by 
the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. when 2,991 cars, or 
156,930 tons were loaded and handled. This 
compares with 2,885, or 146,690 tons on Noy. 29, 
1915, which was the largest day previously. 


Seco, Ky.—The South East Coal Co. will at once 
install a saw mill at Seco for the purpose of cut- 
ting a large timber boundary for its future build- 
ing requirements in the coal fields. This firm has 


just arranged for 40 more new buildings, the 
construction to be started at once. 
Duquoin, 1Ill—Work is being pushed on the 


grading for the new interurban line through the 
coal country between Murphysboro and Carbon- 
dale. The Heman Construction Co. and sub-con- 
tractors are preparing the roadbed between Car- 
bondsle and the Big Muddy River. 


Seco, Ky.—The South East Coal Co. will build 
10 additional miners houses in Seco, the work to 
begin at once. It will also build about 50 in 
La Viers the new operation 3 mi. below Seco. 
The company proposes to double its present out- 
put soon after the first of the new year. 


Williamson, W. Va.—The Rhodell Coal Co. has 
been incorporated with chief works in the Slab 
York district of Raleigh County. The authorized 
capital is $25,000, and the incorporators are A. Z. 
Litz, of Tazewell, Va.; D. C. Berger, of Chattaroy, 
B. D. Dunman, of Mullens, and N. H. Mannakee, 
of Williamson. 


Loyalhanna, Penn.—Within the next few weeks 
the Jamison Coal and Coke Co. will begin the 
development of the tract of coal land recently 
acquired. The Jamison interests have nearly 
2,000 acres of Freeport coal and recently pur- 
chased the Saltsburg Coal Co.’s holdings of the 
Pittsburgh seam. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The West Penn Electric Co., 
in all new industrial contracts for power, is intro- 
ducing a clause providing for an increase in the 
price per kilowatt-hour of energy consumed in 
case of any increase in the price of coal above a 
certain amount. Existing contracts °”e also being 
modified where possible. 


Bluefield, W. Va—W. H. Sop, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, president of the Marir® Smokeless 
Coal Co., was recently in this city on business. 
He is opening mines in the Tug River field, and 
expects to be shipping in the near future. It is 
quite likely that Mr, Soper will establish head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va. 


Fleming, Ky.—J. W. Reedy and others, of Haz- 
ard, are starting the development of the Quiller 
Bentley coal tract at the mouth of Potters Fork 
on the main line of the Louisville & Nashville, 
1 mi. below Fleming. They plan a daily capacity 
of 1,000 tons to begin with. The mining work is 
to gtart as early as possible. 


Fairmont, Va.—The mines of the Hutchinson 
Coal Co. in the Clarksburg region are to be 
electrified, power being furnished by the Monon- 
gahela Valley Traction Co. This electrification 
signifies that all machinery will be operated elec- 
trically instead of by steam, also the installation 
of a eomplete lighting system. 

Philadelphia, Penn.—The Standard Scale and 
Supply Co. recently announced that it has taken 
up its quarters in its new building at 523 Arch 
St., Philadelphia. A large stock of scales, con- 


erete mixers, air compressors, gasoline and oil 
engines, etc., will be carried, so that prompt 


service can be rendered to customers. 


Fairmont, W. Va.—What is now ealled the 
Stafford Coal Co., with a mine situated at 
Baxter, is to be renamed the Stafford Byproduct 
Co. since its purchase by the Traction Co. for 
the purpose of manufacturing gas and byproducts. 
Work on the byproduct plant has not yet started, 
but will probably begin in the near future. 


Galesburg, !I1.—The City Council has authorized 
the appointment of a committee to meet with 
committees from other Illinois cities at Spring- 
field and discuss legislation looking to municipal 
ownership of coal mines. Among the cities to be 
represented at the conference are Quincey, Dan- 
ville, Decatur avd Peoria. The date has not been 


fixed. 
Harrisburg, Pern.—Governor Brumbaugh on 
Nov. 29 approved the merger of the Rockhill 


Coal and Tron Co., and the Broad Top Improve- 
ment Co., the combined company to have the 
Rockhill name and a capital of $1,200,000. The 
president is G. T. Roberts, of New York, while 
S$. J. Livingston, Philadelphia, is secretary and 
treasurer. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The rain on Dec. 7 was the first 
for several weeks in this section and in many 
cases mines in the southern Illinois field have 
had to haul water to keep working. The mine at 
New Baden was idle for several days on account 
of no boiler water, and the conditions have be- 
come serious in several mining sections. The 
rain and snow has helped things temporarily. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—The St. Leo Coal and Gas 
Co. has been organized at Clarksburg with chief 
works in the Battelle District of Monongalia 
County and elsewhere in the state. The author- 
ized capital is $250,000 and the incorporators are 
H. G. Hart, of Mannington, F. L. Lockwood, and 
y. W. Maupin, of Washington, D. C.. J. M: 
Maupin and George W. Ashcroft, of Clarksburg. 


COAL AGE 


Philadelphia, Penn.—A new bituminous com- 
pany under the name of the J. Jordan Coal Co. 
has been organized by H. P. Jordan, with offices 
in the Real Estate Trust Building. Mr. Jordan 
is a son of S. H. Jordan, a West Virginia coal 
operator. The latter has recently purchased a 760- 
acre coal tract at Gorman, W. Va. This property 
is soon to be developed to a capacity of 500 tons 
per day. 

New Orleans, La.—The Corona Coal Co., of 
Birmingham, recently purchased the tugs, colliers 
and entire equipment of the Monongahela River 
Consolidated Coal and Coke Co., of Pittsburgh, 
and the Pittsburgh Coal Co. The price is said to 
have been $500,000. It is said that by this deal 
Pittsburgh coal will be eliminated from the New 
Orleans market, and the Alabama product 
substituted. 


Kelso, Penn.—The operations of the Bird Coal 
Co. have been sold to an Eastern syndicate, it 
was learned recently. The plant includes two 
large mines and a big tract of coal land in this 
vicinity. One of the mines, a slope, was recently 
purchased by the Bird interests from the Keystone 
Coal and Coke Co. The plant will be enlarged 
in the spring. Modern equipment will be installed 
and the daily output increased. 


Frankfort, Ky.—The last 400 acres of the 240,- 
000 acres of Harlan County mountain land, once 
owned by the Cumberland Land and Lumber Co., 
have been disposed of in a finding of the Court 
of Appeals. This affirms the finding of the Harlan 
Circuit Court, which held the purchase by C. C. 
Smith of this land at a forfeiture sale for taxes 
void and held in favor of W. L. Bramblett, of 
Louisville, administrator of G. W. Bramblett, who 
purchased the property in Louisville at a sheriff’s 
sale. 

Hazard, Ky.—The Stag Coal Corporation, of 
Virginia, has purchased and taken over the hold- 
ings of R. D. Baker, Winchester, Ky.; Robert C. 
Reams, trustee; J. L. Kemerer and M. C. Cramer, 
of New York and others. The purchaser is a 
branch of the Kentucky River Coal Corporation, 
of Lexington, and is reported to have paid more 
than $100,000 for the land, which runs into thou- 
sands of acres and lies on Georges Branch and 


Stacys Branch of Carrs Fork, on Lotts Creek 
and Troublesome Creek. 
Terre Haute, Ind.—Articles of incorporation 


have been filed in the office of the Vigo County 
recorder for the Zimmerman Coal Co., which 
incorporates for $100,000. The corporation is to 
mine and sell coal and under the provision of the 


articles the concern agrees to give to W. Paul 
Zimmerman, 495 shares of the common. stock 


in lieu of the coal rights on 431 acres of land 
in Vigo County. The incorporators and directors 
for the company are W. Paul Zimmerman, John 
B. Mershon and Milton T. James. 


Columbus, Ohio—It did not take the state utili- 
ties commission long recently to authorize the 
Toledo & Ohio Central R.R. to purchase addi- 
tional coal cars. Because of the shortage of cars 
and its influence in raising the price of coal, the 
commission dropped all other business and granted 
immediate hearing when the application was filed. 
Ordinarily a hearing date would have been set for 
some time in the future. The Toledo & Ohio 
Central was authorized to issue $1,200,000 worth 
of trust certificates to purchase 1,000 steel hopper 
ears. 

Wellston, Ohio—A meeting of a committee from 
mine No. 11 of the Superior Colliery Co., of 
Wellston, headed by Lee Hall, vice-president of 
the Ohio miners’ organization, with J. M. Roan 
representing the coal company and the general 
manager of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton 
R.R., will be held soon in order to get the labor 
train from the mine to Wellston run on time. The 
miners have a complaint that the railroad often 
allows them to sit around for a half hour in 
their wet clothing before taking them to their 
homes. 


Cincinnati, Ohio—In the case of the Marmet 
Coal Co. the superior court has been asked to 
determine questions of priority among bondholders 
and other creditors of the company. Bondholders 
have also been active in their effort to set aside 
the sale of $563,500 of the company’s bonds to 
the Western German Bank and the Second Na- 
tional Bank under foreclosure of collateral. It 
is alleged that the conditions under which the 
banks bought in these bonds were not fair to the 
company’s interests and to those of other bond- 
holders. 


St. Louis, Mo.—-The property of the St. Louis 
& Coulterville Coal Co. is to be sold on the 
recommendation of Special Master in Chancery 
Wangelin, of Belleville, Ill., to liquidate $76,171.28 
debts. Circuit Judge Crow will set a time for 
the filing of exceptions. The report of the spe- 
cial master shows that William Winkelman, of 
Belleville, an’ attorney, has a preferred claim 
of $8,050.42. The Belleville Bank and Trust Co. 
claims $34,872.34, Winkelman holds a second mort- 
gage for $24,004.02, and the Gundlach _ estate 
has a claim of $9,224.04. 


Winnipeg, Man.—A project is on foot for sup- 
plying the city with anthracite coal at consider- 
ably cheaper prices than those which have hith- 
erto prevailed. R. J. Mackenzie and associates 
are the owners of extensive coal lands on the 
eastern slopes_of the Rocky Mountains at the 
Yellowhead Pass. The property lies about 40 mi.. 
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from the Canadian Northern Ry. and it is planned 
to build a spur line to the mines. It is undérstood 
that favorable freight rates over the Canadian 
Northern have been promised and the organization 
ot the enterprise is in progress. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Johnstown & Somerset 
R.R. (electric), running trom Johnstown to Somer- 
set, has been under construction for some months 
past, but the work recently has been slow on 
account of lack of capital. This has recently been 
secured, and the road will be pushed to an early 
completion. The length cf the line will be about 
35 mi., and it will pass through a coal country, 
part of which has heretofore been without passen- 
ger accommodations. The headquarters of the 
company are at Somerset. Power will be secured 
som the Penn Service Electric Co., of Johnstown, 

enn. 


Bluefield, W. Va.—The Norfolk & Western for 
several weeks has been confronting a serious 
problem relative to’its coal supply. Notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the company has voluntarily 
increased the contract price for its coal lhe. 
per ton and has offered other concessions, a great 
percentage of its coal, it is said, had to be con- 
fiscated and paid for at current rates. At a 
meeting of operators and railroad officials recen‘ly 
held in Roanoke, it is understood that a five-year 
contract proposition was placed before the co:l 
men which would be fair to the railroad and also 
to the operators as an average for that period. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Contracts involving nearly 
$3,000,000 have been let to the H. Koppers Co. 
here by the Dominion Iron and Steel Co., of Can- 
ada,, for construction of a large number of by- 
product coke ovens at Sydney, Nova Scotia, it was 
announced by officials of the company on Dee, 8. 
The Dominion Iron and Steel Co. needs such a 
plant and the ovens will be built on the most im- 
proved plans, so that byproducts from the coke 
can be extracted to full advantage. The Koppers 
company is one of the largest concerns of its kind 
in the world and a large force of men are at 
work on the plans. It is not yet known where 
the materials entering into the construction of 
the ovens will be bought. 


Benton, !ll.—It is announced that work is to 
begin at once on the railroad, which is to connect 
the coal towns of Eldorado, Harrisburg, Marion, 
Herrin, Johnston City, West Frankfort and Benton. 
It is understood that when the road is completed 
the Illinois Central will use it eyrtensively for 
coal hauling, which will give the road a _ track 
te practically every mine in Frank}in, William- 
son and Saline Counties. It is expected that 
the system will later be extended from Benton 


to Buckner, Christopher, Ziegler and Royalton. 
The Shott interests, building the system, were 


recently reported to be negotiating for the Black 
Diamond road, connecting Marion and Pittsburg, 
but this deal is now ‘said to be off. 


New York, N. Y.—The annual meeting of the 
Coal Merchants’ Association, Inc., of New York, 
was held on Dec. 10, at 90 West St., New York 
City. The following officers were reélected: War- 
ren A. Leonard, president; Theodore S. Trimmer, 
vice-president, and Arthur F. Rice, secretary, 
treasurer and commissioner. Commissioner Rice 
in his report called attention to the fact that 
the present season has surely been full of turmoil 
and uncertainties and has brought to the surface 
some new problems and unusual conditions. 

Up to Dec. 1 there were turned into the <As- 
sociation 1325 accounts, aggregating $120,528.21, 
of which 840 were collected, or 61.45 per cent., 
and there was returned to the members $73,170.38 


Pottsville, Penn.—Nearly all the important an- 
thracite companies will increase their storage 
capacity in the Schuylkill region in order to 
baffle speculators who periodically raise the price 
of coal above circular rates. The Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal and Iron Co. will add four enor- 
mous bins to its Landingville yards. These stor- 
age yards figured importantly in checking the 
recent attempt to compel the people of New York 
and Philadelphia to pay extortionate prices for 
coal. When the situation became apparent, Presi- 
dent W. J. Richards, of the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Coal and Iron Co., ordered a force of men 
to be employed night and day, and long trains 
of cars were shipped from there daily in addi- 
tion to the regular shipments from the mines. 


Pittsburgh. Penn.—Interests representing the 
United Coal Corporation of Pittsburgh have 
obtained control of about 55 per cent. of the 


outstanding bonds of the Merchants Coal Co. A 
reorganization of this latter firm will probably 
be made soon. The Merchants Coal Co. has 
large holdings in Somerset Coun‘y, Penn., and 
operates the Orenda Slope at Boswell and a 
small mine at Elk Lick, as well as a mine at Tun- 
nelton, W. Va. It also has two slope mines not 
now in operation, and not equipped located near 
Boswell. This company has been in the hands 
of receivers for over three years. The Baltimore 
& Ohio R.R. has announced its intention of con- 
structing a 6-mi. branch line to develop some 
timber lands whi-h are close to the two slopes 
mentioned, making their early operation possible. 
It is probable that at least one of the slopes will 
be equipped for operation between now and 
spring. Rights-of-way for the railroad extension 
are now being secured, and the construction will 
be pushed as rapidly as possible, it being expected 
that_this will he completed_by_Apv.1 next. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Anthracite trade well prepared for the cold 
weather. Average bituminous quotations fall off 
sharply and Pittsburgh district prices also decline 
further though still at abnormai levels. Domestic 
grades weak in the Middle West but steam coals 
steady. 


Anthracite—The recent cold snap has not been 
of sufficient duration to judge the possible effect 
on the market, which has recently developed a 
distinct. weakness as a result of the protracted un- 
seasonable temperatures. Consumers’ bins have 
been well stocked during this interval, and it will 
probably take a period of very severe weather to 
cause a recurrence of the extreme activity that 
marked the early fall trade. Wholesale busi- 
ness, however, continues very steady. Dealers’ 
stocks have been moving out as rapidly as re- 
ceived, and they are making strenuous efforts 
to accumulate some reserve supplies. In addi- 
tion to this, production continues very light, and 
will be still further reduced shortly by the cus- 
tomary slowing up over the holiday period. At 
outlying points, such as New England, the ar- 
rivals have not increased, and the anxiety over 
the scarcity is as pronounced as ever. The flood 
of inquiries for steam coal, occasioned by the 
shortage of bituminous grades, continues unabated, 
thought there is little free tonnage available for 
this business. 


Bituminous—Average prices show the greatest 
decline of the present movement amounting to 21c. 
per ton as compared with 2c. the previous week, 
and 9c. the week before, which was the beginning 
of the decline; prices, however, continue at very 
abnormal levels, being close to $3 per ton above 
the average for this week last year, which was 
considered as a profitable figure. Labor difficulties 
are beginning to displace the car shortage in 
importance. A good many smaller operations with 
no contract obligations are obtaining the ruling 
high prices on practically all of their tonnage, 
and are in a position to make special inducements 
to miners which the larger companies operating 
on moderate profits cannot possibly hope to meet. 
As a result some of the very best companies are 
facing a serious predicament. With the holiday 
slowing down in operations, the consuming inter- 
ests are especially anxious to accumulate some 
slight reserves against a possible delayed move- 
ment. There is considerable discussion, though 
no definite move as yet, on the matter of new 
contracts. 


Lake Trade—There was a further recession of 
25c. in Pittsburgh district prices, making the 
total decline from the high level of several weeks 
ago, about 75c. per ton, though in spite of this 
spot prices still range in the neighborhood of 
three times the average figure. The reaction is 
due in part to a slightly better car supply, though 
the increase resulting from the cessation of Lake 
shipments was much below expectations. The 
abnormally mild weather was also a potent in- 
fluence in the decline as it tended to both restrict 
consumption and accelerate the movement. With 
more coal available there has been a moderate 
spurt in the final Lake shipments though boats are 
searce, the inclement weather having occasioned 
delays: The market shows no general weakness, 
consumption continuing unabated with supplies no 
more plentiful though the very urgent demand that 
marked the crest of the recent rise has been satis- 
fied for the time being at least. Negotiations on 
new contracts point to substantially higher figures 
in the future. 


Middle West—Vigorous efforts of the sellers to 
break the market, which was much helped by the 
exceptionally mild weather, has developed many 
uncertainties and cross currents. On the one 
hand steam-coal prices have held generally firm, 
while on the other domestic quotations have re- 
acted very sharply, the situation almost border- 
ing on demoralization at some points. The car 
supply has also improved materially, which has 
helped shippers to catch up on their contract obli- 
gations. The withdrawal of orders for consider- 
able tonnage of the domestic grades, in accordance 
with the general plans for forcing prices down, 
has met with no little success. The continued 
heavy steam consumption, which shows no indi- 
cation of easing off, supplemented by a persistent 
demand from outside sources, are still the main 
constructive features of the market. Stocking 
operations on the part of the railroads in antici- 
peor of trouble over the Adamson Law is also 
a factor. 


A Year Ago.—Severe weather precipitates a 
rush for anthracite. Speculative element in con- 
trol of the bituminous market, and spot tonnages 
commanding high prices. Coai famine in parts of 
Europe. Middle Western steam coals make sub- 
stantial gain and there is considerable stocking. 
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Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine 


prices in car lots per gross ton (except where - 


otherwise noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals over the past several weeks and the average 


price of the whole group for each week: : 





Boston Last Year Dec. 16 
Clearfields...........-.. $2.40@2.75 $4.75@ 5:75 
Cambrias and Somersets.. 2.50@3.00 5.25@ 6.25 
Pocah. and New River!?.. 6.00@6.25 7.00@ 7.50 

Philadelphia 
Georges Creek... /...... 2.20@2.30 6.00@ 6.25 
W. Va. Freeport......... 1.90@2.00 5.00@ 5.25 
Fairmont Gas mine-run.. 1.40@1.50 5.25@ 5.50 

Pittsburgh (steam coal)? 

Mine-run...... 1.15@1.20 4.00@ 4.25 
eet MRA MOS SS Motto ate 1.25@1.35 4.00@ 4.25 
Black.)?,): 2 Sopp eee 1.00@1.05 3.50@ 3.75 

Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.) ? 
Lump: 2... eee |. O0@ 1275s e00t e550 
Mine-run........... Pe 1. 10@1. ls5 Ss. 00@ese2> 
Screenings: i. ances 75@0.85 3.00@ 3.25 

Gross average....... $1.94@2.09 $4.48@ 4.90 


1 F.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Iron Age—All calculations of domestic buy- 
ers and sellers of steel have long been based, not 
on the imminence of peace, but on the indefinite 
continuance of the war and the present price 
structure has been built up by the war. For 
months contracts between American steel manu- 
facturers and the Allies have been drawn so as 
to guard against an abrupt falling off in the 
demand for war purposes. A stipulation in some 
contracts is that if shell steel is not specified 
the buyer shall take soft steel in some form, as 
rails, plates, or shapes. Concerning the Steel 
Ccrporation’s increase of over 1,000,000 tons in 
orders in November, it is stated on authority that 
out of nearly 2,500,000 tons booked in that month 
less than 10 per cent. is to be classed as export 
war business. 

American Wool and Cotton Reporter—Specula- 
tion in scoured wools, particularly capes, is one 
of the features of the wool market. It is predicted 
that little wool will be on hand on Jan. 1. Some 
houses are all sold out, and others have only 
a small supply of stock. Reports that Germany 
and her allies want peace seem to have no effect 
on the wool market. High prices continue to be 
paid in the West for wool on the sheep’s back 
on a basis of $1 a pound, landed. Sales totaled 
some 6,000,000 lb. Considerable buying with an 
upward tendency in the cotton market recently 
followed the report that Germany and her allies 
wanted peace. It will probably require more 
than the present report to have any great effect 
on the cotton market. 


Dun—Continuing remarkably active and profit- 
able, business has gained in wholesome character- 
istics through the lessening of excitement in some 
of its leading branches. The situation is now 
more settled in iron and in dry goods, as in 
certain other lines where feverish conditions have 
existed, while decidedly higher money rates and 
calls for increased margins have had a restrain- 
ing influence on speculation in stocks and com- 
modities. Commercial failures this week in the 
United States are 333, against 247 last week, 313 
the preceding week, and 372 the corresponding 
week last year. 

Bradstreet—Consumption continues io overtax 
production, and in some respects even greater 
velocity than heretofore is evidenced, numerous 
lines having all and more than they can handle. 
Yet there are a few halting signs, such, for 
instance, as less feverishness in pig iron, possibly 
due to the fact that prices are up all around, 
diminished buying of some food products that 
have been subjected to boycotts, complaints of 
warm weather retarding retail trade in seasonable 
merchandise, with intimations from the interior 
districts of the spring-wheat northwest that per- 
haps country dealers are temporarily overstocked. 
Incidentally, nation-wide investigations regarding 
the high cost of necessaries are under way or 
projected, while rates for money are higher. 


Dry Goods Economist—Although but two weeks 
remain for the holiday business, inquiry among 
the New York stores shows that this important 
trade has not developed to the extent that had 
been expected. In other words, while there has 
been an active business in general, the gift-buying 
crowds have not yet put in an appearance. The 
demand at wholesale in most lines of dry goods 
has shown a slackening off. 


Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Nov. 25 Nov. 18 
$4.75@5.75 $4.75@5.75 $4.75@6.00 $3.65@3.45 
5.25@6.25 5.25@6.25 5.25@6.50 4.00@5.25 
7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 
6.00@6.25 6.00@6.50 6.50@7.00 7.00@7. 25 
5.00@5.25 5.00@5.25 5.00@5.50 6.25@6.50 
5.25@5.50 5.25@5.50 4.75@5.00 6.45@6. 55 
4.25@4.50 4.25@4.50 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.25 
4.25@4.50 4.25@4.50 4.75@5.00 4.75@5.25 
4.00@4.50 4.25@4.50 4.50@4.75 3.75@4.25 
3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.50 3.50@4.00 
3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 3.25@3.75 
3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.75 3.00@3.50 
$4.69@5.15 $4.71@5.17 $4.80@5.33 $4.78@5. 21 


2 Per net ton. 
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Atlantic Seaboard 
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BOSTON 

Pocahontas and New River still scarce, but con- 
tract shipments fair. Spot prices continue firm. 
Pennsylvania grades fluctuate from day to day. 
Pittsburgh coals quoted. Mild weather helps 
anthracite situation. ‘ 

Bituminous—The Hampton Roads agencies are 
persisting in their policy of confining shipments 
to contract, and very few spot sales are heard. 
Occasionally a ship needs a few hundred tons 
to clear, and that is about the extent of the spot 
market f.o.b. At another time the situation at 
Hampton Roads might be regarded a bit easier, 
but the holidays are just ahead. Car-supply on 
two of the Virginia railroads is ragged and opera- 
tors continue to be held down to an unusually 
small output most of the time. Inadequate mo- 
tive power is also a contributing factor in delays 
at the piers. All the dumping of a week could 
be done in two days at some of the piers, it is 
said, coal is running in so slowly. 

Kanawha and other high volatiles are being 
sent to Tidewater, in larger volume than usual. 
High prices are doubtless the attraction, and 
quantities of these grades are likely to assist ma- 
terially in loading boats for New England. To 
that extent dispatch may improve the next week 
or so and make the f.o.b. situation that much 
easier for the moment. It will help forestall 
the week of slender receipts that is bound to 
follow the Christmas celebration. 

At this end receipts are just about equal to 
consumption, with most of the consumers. Slight 
reserves, accumulated earlier in the season, are 
relied upon to offset delays loading or in transit, 
A few purchases continue to be made in the open 
market to piece out supply, and those rehandling 
plants that are equipped with lighters are being 
used to capacity in order to keep going plants 
that are directly on Tidewater and awaiting cargo 
arrivals. 

While there are no definite moves toward con- 
tract business, there is some discussion already 
over the possible range of prices at Hampton 
Roads in 1917. A few consumers are trying to 
canvass opinion, with the idea probably of being 
early on the ground. It is generally recognized, 
however, that the situation will be up to those 
shippers who have transportation of their own, 
for there is bound to be a shortage of coastwise 
tonnage, even without allowing for a normal in- 
crease in consumption. 

* The Georges Creek shippers are struggling along 
in a desperate effort in some way to supply the 
trade dependent upon them. With the consent of 
consignees, high volatile and other coals have 
been substituted. “, 

The Pennsylvania steam-coal operators are all 
suffering from the eccentricities of the ear situ- 
ation. A mine may have its entire daily output 
sold on contract, but when cars are set in that 
cannot be sent to such points the coal must be 
loaded for destinations where no coal is due and 
usually where the operator does not want it to 
go. Labor shortage is also pressing, and an op- 
erator can consider himself fortunate if his output 
exceeds 40 per cent. 

'The embargo against the Boston & Maine of 
coal emanating on the N. Y. C. was lifted and 
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the same day shipments via Boston & Albany to 
B. & M. points were put under ban. Spot coal 
is to be had at this writing at prices all the way 
from $5 to $6, a fair proportion of it in transit. 
There are predictions of $7 again by Jan. 1, 

Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as 
follows, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
per gross ton: 


Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 

fields Som’s’t Creek* 
Polad'la... $6.00@7.25 $6.25@7.50 .......... 
New work, 6.25@7.40 6.50@7.75 .......... 
PRM Me haere Te nA Se face 


F.o.b. mines 4.75@5.75 5.25@6.25 
*On contract 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $7@ 
$7.50 f.0.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for 
spot coal, and $9.50@10 on cars, Boston & Provi- 
dence, for inland delivery. 


Anthrac’te—The situation here on domestic sizes 
continues acute. The dealers are sending out 
only hand-to-mouth deliveries and are barely 
able to keep consumers supplied. Each distributor 
makes it a point only to look after regular trade. 
The great anxiety is on account of the colder 
weather which must come. Not in recent years 
have we had rivers like the Kennebec and Penob- 
scot continuously open so far into December 

The loading. situation is as discouraging as 


ever. Boats are still waiting, not for particular 
sizes but for any size or sizes available, and 


demurrage continues to accrue. At Philadelphia 
additional barges are being placed for bitumi- 
nous because anthracite is coming down so slowly. 

On account of the mild weather, independent 
coal is easier in price. Dealers are learning not 
to be against each other—in mild weather. 


NEW YORK 


Anthracite market quiet. Tidewater supplies 
scarce but there is less urgency on the part of 
buyers. Steam sizes are firmer. Bituminous in 
good demand but prices practically unchanged. 
Spot coals scarce and car shortage unimproved. 


Anthracite—Conditions continue easy in the 
anthracite market. Supplies at Tidewater are 
scarce but are sufficient to meet the demand 
which is slower. In the opinion of some the trade 
has experienced the quiest week in a couple of 
months. There was considerable interest in the 
tonnage figures for November which show a 
decrease of over a half million tons as compared 
with November of last year. 

There were several changes in quotations for 
individual coals during the week but the market 
as a whole remains practically the same. The 
demand from New England continues heavy but 
it is hard to get shipments through. Dealers on 
Loug Island report plenty of coal on hand and 
are not in the market for further supplies at this 
time. 

With conditions as at present it is likely that 
some wholesale dealers will not think it neces- 
sary to send salesmen into the field until next 
spring. Production is not increasing sufficiently 
to create a surplus and with the winter ahead 
there is little probability that shippers will have 
to_force sales, 

Reports from inland sections show conditions 
easier than at Tidewater. Buying is slow and 
mine prices are lower, quotations ranging from $5 
to $5.50 for egg, stove and chestnut. 

Broken is scarce and practically out of the 
market, so far as Tidewater is concerned. Eg¢ 
and stove are in about the same condition as last 
week; supplies of either size are scarce and indi- 
vidual lots are quoted at from $7.25 to $7.50. 

Chestnut is easier; some individual lots were 
moved during the week at $6.50 but later there 
was a strengthening of prices. 

Pea coal is scarce and is being held at from 
$5.50 to $5.75 at Tidewater and about $3.50 at 
the mines. 

Of the smaller anthracite coals buckwheat No. 1 
was the tightest. Rice and barley were freer. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.0.b, Tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Cireular Individual 
PBRGMC MGM Foul ies ssn oa $4295 AS A Pane 
LPG Ce. gly al) a 5.45 $7.25@ 7.50 
LIOR oo tig Os he ae 5.70 7.25@ 7.50 
SS eae ea 5.75 7.00@ 7.50 
Pea. 4.00 5.50@ 5.75 
Buck ME: 4.00@ 4.25 
UNG os: gn 2.20 2.75@ 3.25 
BSHRIO Vis howe alps 1395 2.20@ 2.60 
Boiler # 2AZ08 De Oe Se Se 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5e. 
higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 


Bituminous—Demand is good but there is a 
sufficient amount of coal coming to Tidewater to 
take care of present wants. A few days of real 
cold weather would cause a shortage here. Ship- 
pers are able to take care of their contract re- 
quirements but there is comparatively little free 
coal available. The market is quiet now in com- 
parison with what it was a few weeks ago but 
shippers complain of slow deliveries on account of 
lack of cars which is becoming worse. For four 
days last week the supply on some roads averaged 


COAL AGE 


between 10 and 15 per cent. and the outlook for 
this week was no better. 

There are many inquiries regarding contract 
prices for next year and while not many are 
reported as closed the prices quoted range from 
about $2.50 to $3 at the mines which indicates 
that it will be hard to get cheaper coal during the 
next twelve months. Occasionally $3.50 is heard 
as having been quoted for a high-grade coal, 

Some of the better grades of bituminous are 
practically out of the market. Good grades of 
steam coals are held at from $6.25 to $6.50 at 
Tidewater and from $5 to $5.25 at the mines. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
Water, for various grades are as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading Price 
Georg’s Crk. . 

Big Vein.. $7.00@7.25 $7.00@7.25 $6.00@6. 25 
Tyson...) 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 5.50@5.75 
Clearfield... 6.25@6.75 6.25@6.75 5.25@5.50 
South Frk.. 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 5.25@5.50 
Nanty Glo. 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 5.25@5.50 
Som’r.Co.. 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 5.25@5.50 
Que’ho’ing.. 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 5.25@5.50 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 2 

Th’r’qua.. 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 4.75@4.90 
Mine-run.... 6.50@6.75 6.50@6.75 4.75@4.90 
West. Md. 6.25@6.50 6.25@6.50 5 00@5. 25 

PHILADELPHIA 
Anthracite retail trade falls off but dealers 
striving to increase depleted stocks. Shipments 
arriving in fair volume. No decline in the whole- 


Bituminous very active. Prices 


le demand. 
fal but show wide fluctuations at 


moderately firm, 
times. 

Anthracite—Little new business has been re- 
corded by the retailers this week, despite the more 
seasonable weather conditions. Most of them 
seem to have caught up with their deliveries and 
had they less anxiety about their supply would 
actually be complaining of dull times. — However, 
the shippers’ books continue jammed with orders. 
For the first half of the present month the ship- 
ments have been light, and had the business on 
domestic sizes been brisk there would have been 
a repetition of the early days of last month. 
Buyers are uneasy at the prospect of severe 
weather and the probable light production during 
the holidays. ; 

Every effort is being made by the retailers to 
stock their yards to the utmost and they will 
not admit that business has fallen off for fear it 
will weaken their request for augmented ship- 
ments. It is a fact, nevertheless, that a large 
number of the yards are at a_ standstill and 
teams are known to have been laid off. However, 
no dealer is taking a chance of laying off men, 
which the situation actually would warrant, as 
they expect to need all they can get very shortly. 

Dealers located on the lines of the P. & R. Ry. 
have received better shipments than their com- 
petitors on the Pennsylvania R.R. This is par- 
ticularly true of pea coal; few P. & R. dealers 
are short of this size and many are carrying 
nearly full stocks. This is because of the con- 
tinued heavy shipments from the storage yards 
along the line of the P. & R. Ry. This source 
of supply has been further reduced and is now 
reported as about 300,000 tons of all sizes as 
compared with 600,000 tons four or five weeks 
ago and considerably over 1,000,000 tons a year 
ago. 
 Dehtbire along the Pennsylvania were cheered 
this week by one of the large companies notifying 
them they could expect substantial consignments 
the next few days. Word came that the officials 
were convinced of the seriousness of the situation 
and had decided to divert their coal in this 
direction. 

One large shipper of high-grade coal recently 
notified the trade of an advance of l0c. a ton 
on all sizes. If this was done to scare off buyers 
it failed of its purpose, for it is known that their 
business shows no decline and the demand for 
this coal is as urgent as before. New customers 
thinking it was a bid for their trade made haste 
to place orders, only to be informed that the new 
increase to their regular 


price was really an ; 
trade, which is more than absorbing the 
production. 


The relative demand for the sizes remains the 
same as the two previous weeks. Broken main- 
tains the position it has held for months; there 
is actually none for sale and no prospect of 
increasing the production. 

The local demand for egg remains light but it 
is in very short supply. Outside markets still 
demand it and business is not sought. Dealers 
complain because that it takes from ten days to 
two weeks to secure the small quantity required. 

Stove occupies its regular position as _ the 
leading size. So many dealers report having lost 
sales for the want of it that suspicion is being 
aroused that they are exaggerating their require- 
ments, 

Chestnut is active, with the prospect of a scarc- 
ity as soon as the storage piles of the big com- 
panies are exhausted. The production would not 
supply the market should the abnormal demand 
or a few weeks ago be renewed, but just now it 
is fairly easy. Pea is the weakest of the domestic 
sizes, and is likely to continue so for some time. 
Many dealers have as much pea coal on hand as 
egg, stove and nut combined, A few. shippers. are 
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known to be short of it, with their trade suffering, 
but the condition is far from general. 
Steam sizes are as active as ever, with the ship- 
ping offices of the big companies flooded with 
inquiries from industries that have never used 
anything but bituminous. However, very little 
new trade is being accepted, as with no coal in 
storage the production is just about taking care 
of the normal demand. On what few cars of 
buckwheat that have been sold to new customers 
the price has ranged from $3 to $3.75 per ton. 
The general public have lost. their panicky 
state of mind, and the greatest concern now seems 
to be on the part of the dealers to be prepared for 
an emergency. It would appear now that no mat- 
ter what the weather conditions may be the retail 
trade will probably have one dull month, because 
the people have their cellars full of eoal now 
and it will be some time before further supplies 
will be required. While this market ordinarily 
never pays prices in excess of the circular, this 
anxiety on the part of the dealers still causes 
quite a number to occasionally offer premiums 
to the smaller shippers and brokerage houses. 
Prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines for 
line shipment and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide 


shipments are as follows: 
Mines Tide Mines Tide 
Broken $3.60 $4.75 Buck.... $2.00 $2.9¢ 
Reg... Ane al ee uicet a ne [it 25 0891 1S 
Stove..... 4.10 5.60 Boiler..... 1.10 2.00 
Nut. 4.50:5.55 Barley..... 1.00 1.90 
Peak? 2.80 3.70 
Bituminous—The activity continues with a 


heavy demand for all grades of coal, The ques- 
tion of deliveries on contracis becomes more seri- 
ous. Some of the largest and most reputable 
concerns report that the defection of men at their 
mines is becoming so acute that unless a change 
comes soon it will become necessary to close down 
some of their operations. This is due to many 
smaller concerns who have no contract obligations 
and are offering very attractive wage inducements 
to the miners of the other companies. Fear is 
expressed that this competition for labor may 
become so sharp that the prices of coal will 
adwanee to even greater heights than was 
recorded at the top of the boom. 

Fairly good shipments have arrived here this 
week as compared with the ‘verage for the past 
month, but this is in no way looked upon as a 
general sign of improvement, All interests agree 
that their labor forces are now at the maximum 
they may expect and amounts to only 60 to 80°, 
of their requirements. The car supply during the 


week has been good, but only because it has 
ang met the capacity of curtailed working 
orces. 


The price changes have not been of very great 
moment generally, although the market is fluctu- 
ating as much as $1 a ton on the Same grade of 
coal from day to day. If anything there has 
been a slight recession in the prices of the Fair- 
mont grades, but most sales to the consumer will 


probably average close to $5 a ton. Quotations 
which fairly represent current prices are as 
follows : 
Georges Creek Big Vein....__. : 5 
South Fork Miller Vein........__. : ao: Hee 33 
Clearfield (ordinary) ....... 5.25@5. 50 
Somerset (ordinary)...........___ 5. 23@ 5.50 
Webi Vahreaport:lmes were ie rene ck 5. 00@5. 25 
Fairmont gas lump awe oe tke 5.50@5. 75 
Fairmont gas, mine-run.......... 5.25@ 5.50 
Fairmont gas, slack....... 4.50@4.75 
Fairmont lump, ordinary.....__ 4.75@5.00 
Fairmont mine-run.... 4.50@4.75 
Fairmont slack....... 4.50@4_75 
BALTIMORE 
_Bituminous firm, with supplies light. Anthra- 
cite improved by much colder weather. Exports 
poor. 
Bituminous—The firmness in the bituminous 


trade is well maintained. There is no evidence 
of weakening in the high prices demanded for 
spot coal, and contract quotations, are apparently 
stiffening, As high as $3 to $3.50 for contracts 
over the year is the talk of the trade. Whether 
many will come in at such prices is of course un- 
certain, but the trade is apparently unwilling to 
make long-term contracts except at big figures. 
Car supply for this territory has varied from 30 
to 90 per cent., but has more often been below 
50 per cent. the past week than above it. Sup- 
plies at tide are light, and there is little surplus 
coal to offer. Prices to the trade at the mines 
are about as follows: Georges Creek, Tyson 
$6.25 ; Somerset, $5.50; South Fork, $5 to $5.50: 
Clearfield, $5 to $5.50; Quemahoning, $5.50; La- 
trobe, $5; Freeport, $4.50; Fairmont. gas, %4 
$4.75; mine-run, $4.50; slack, $4.50. 

Anthracite—Wintry temperatures and the first 
sleet storm of the winter has stimulated interest 
in the anthracite trade. Many late orders were 
received by retailers here. As most of the 
dealers have generally caught up on back busi- 
ness, they were able to devote attention to the 
pate orders. Deliveries from the mines are fairly 
good. 


Exports—The foreign movement from this port 
is quiet. Few exporters are pushing that end 
of the business when they can readily sell any 
coals they can spare. The past week saw but a 
loading. of, 8,560.tons.. 
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HAMPTON ROADS 


Car supply still light. Slight improvement in 
stocks. Prices easier. 


While there seems to be no improvement in the 
car supply, demand has not been so insistent for 
the past week; stocks have accordingly increased 
to a certain extent, though they have by no means 
reached normal proportions. Prices are slightly 
easier being quoted as follows for Pocahontas 
and New River run-of-mine: For shipment coast- 
wise and foreign, $7.50@8; for bunker delivery, 
$7.50@8; for local consumption, $8 per net ton. 
Coastwise and foreign and bunker prices are for 
gross tons. Anthracite, $9 per net ton delivered. 

The 11,000-ton motor ship “George Washington” 
is in port to load a cargo of coal for San Fran- 
cisco for the Navy Department. This is one of 
the largest motor vessels afloat and is exciting 
a good deal of interest among shipping people. 
A large number of battleships and other naval 
vessels are here for the session of the Southern 
Commercial Congress and are taking large sup- 
plies of coal. 


Railroad Tonnages—The following is a com- 
parative statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for tMe past several weeks: 


Nov. 18 Nov. 27 Dec. 2 Dec. 8 





Nor. & West.... 103,100 114,406 98,120 155,086 
Ches. & Ohio... 96,449 93,038 101,279 13,999 
Virginian....... 77,266 83,892 54,447 

Total..... 276, 8159129), 3356 oie 173,532 


PANAMA CANAL 


Fuel movement through the canal for the week 
ended Nov. 17 was as follows: 


Vessel From To Tons 
Tiberia Newport News Mejillones 6,946 
Hawkhead Norfolk Mejillones 6,838 

The acting governor has issued the following 


notice, under date of Noy. 11, 1916, addressed to 
al! concerned: 


1. Considerable misunderstanding exists on the 
part of coaling interests as to the application of 
circulars fixing the maximum selling price of coal 
sold by individuals and companies at the Panama 
Canal. 

2. There is no intention on the part of the Pan- 
ama Canal to interfere with any company carry- 
ing out its contracts or with the regular conduct 
of its business. These regulations were designed 
solely to protect shipping from discrimination or 
exorbitant charges for bunker coal at such times 
as there is a shortage of bunker coal on the 
Isthmus and the Panama Canal is unable to 
supply vessels using the canal. Only under such 
circumstances will the provisions of the circulars 
referred to be enforced. 


MUU 


Ocean Shipping 


SOPOEOESOOCCENUOOOUUOURGADOOOROEDECESOCUEOUCUUOCOEOROUSOSOESECCSUNUCCECUSUEEEONCEOSCODONESCESUOOESEEREEED 


SSUUereeanesenes 
STO yd 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Although a few steamers were chartered for 
export coal during the past week, none of these 
fixtures have been reported. Tonnage is still 
searce, freight rates more than firm and the indi- 
eations are that the market will soon reach a 
still higher level. We would quote freight rates 
on coal by steamer as follows: 


Dec. 4 Dee. 11 


West Coast Italy.... $31.20@33.60 $32. 40@33.60 
Marseilles.......5... 30.00@32.40 31.20@32.40 
Barcelona*?........ 26.40@28.80 26.40@28. 80 
Montevideo........ 15.60 about 16.80 about 
Buenos Aires....... 15.60 about 16.80 about 
Rosario yao 16.80@18.00 18.00 about 
Rio Janeiro....... . 15.00 about 716.00 about 
Santos: .2) 00 Ase 15.50 about 16.50 about 
Chile (good port).... 8.00@8.50 9.00 about 
Havana...... 5. 4.00 about 4.00 about 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.00@6.00 5.00@5.50 
Cienfuegos ; 6.00@6.50 6.00@6. 50 
Port au Spain....... 8.00@9.00 8.50 about 
St. Ducia7s See 8.00@9.00 8.50 about 
St. Thomas....... ; 7.25@7.50 7.50@8.00 
Barbados... srs ms: 8. 00@9.00 8.50 about 
Kingstone ses eus 6.00@6. 50 6.00@6. 50 
Curacao’. ..s.e7e ee 7.50 about 7.50 about 
Santiago:. uae eee 6.00@7.00 6.00@7.00 
Guantanamo........ 6.00@7.00 6.00@7.00 
Bermuda........ : 5.00@6.00 5.00@6.00 
Vera, Crum denice tierce. 7.00@8.00 7.00@8.00 
TAMmpICo eed eee 7.00@8.00 7.00@8.00 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.c. 


* Or other good Spanish port. 3 Net. 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 
Note—Charters for Italy, France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Rates on large vessels, Hampton Roads to Bos- 
ton, continue nominally at $2, but no charters are 
reported. No shipper is taking vessels at cur- 
rent rates if he can possibly avoid it, unless it is 
for a speculative cargo which now is rarely the 
case from Hampton Roads. Owners of outside 
barges prefer the short run from New York to 
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points on Long Island Sound to either Norfolk 
or Philadelphia, but inquiry from New York 
now is restricted because of the long waits for 
anthracite. It would not therefore be at all sur- 
prising to see concessions offered freely in the 
course of the next 10 days, although $1.25@1.35 
is now the range quoted, with demurrage at 6@7c. 
per ton per day. 


PU ed 


Lake Markets 


COCCOU COUN ORV OPURCRESQOGCOEEORCCERCCCUEEEEACSEEGURCORSUUEUOU ACES OCORCA ORL ODOSEODERUOSORREOEREOOED - 


PITTSBURGH 


Spot coal slightly easier but decline less than 
was expected to follow discontinuance of Lake 
shipments. Real winter weather still to come. 


Minimum prices for spot coal, both steam and 
gas, are down about 25c. since last report. The 
total decline from the high point of a few weeks 
ago is in the neighborhood of 75c., but the spot 
market is still about three times the average 
price obtaining on contracts, including the long- 
term contracts which are made at particularly 
close figures. 

The slight easing off in the market is attributed 
to slightly better car supplies, but the improve- 
ment in this respect is very slight and nothing 
like as great as the improvement that was ex- 
pected to occur by reason of the cessation of ship- 
ments in the Lake trade. Scarcely any coal has 
been shipped to Lake Erie in the past two or three 
weeks and if it requires longer than that for 
empties to return to the coal mines they are not 
eer to do a great deal of good when they get 
there. 

The weather up to date has been exceptionally 
favorable for the season and it is obvious that 
conditions would be much worse if there had 
been normal weather. It is still expected that the 
first real blast of winter weather will greatly 
slow down railroad operations and presumably 
put spot coal to much higher levels. The Penn- 
sylvania system has a sort of double embargo, the 
lines east of Pittsburgh against the lines west 
and vice versa, but coal and coke are excepted 
from the order. 

We quote spot coal, mine-run, at $4@4.25 for 
steam and $4.50@5 for gas, with slack at $3.50@ 
3.75, per net ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 
Contract coal is unquotable but indications are 
that contracts for the calendar year 1917 are go- 
ing to be at considerably above $2. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous continues easy. Slack stronger than 
sizes. Car situation growing worse. Embargoes 
becoming general. Soft weather easing up on an- 
thracite demand. 


Bituminous—The demand continues about as 
usual, but the situation is easier. It is often the 
case that shippers are unable to find customers 
for any coal they may have unsold on track so 
that there is nearly contract coal enough to satisfy 
the consumer. Advices from producing centers 
try to be firm, but the prices still sag. The clos- 
ing of the Lakes always affects the trade unfavor- 
ably and it will do so now. Some shippers re- 
port a mine price in the Pittsburgh district as low 
as $3.50, but that is pretty low. 

The railroad embargoes are becoming worse 
daily and if this continues it will be impossible 
to move anything soon. Roads embargo against 
one another and now it is said that the other 
roads are about to follow the New York Central 
in refusing to change the destination of a car 
and accepting nothing billed to the shipper, un- 
less it is for bona fide delivery. This practically 
cuts out the jobbing trade, as it formerly existed. 

With only slack doing really well the Buffalo 
prices, per net ton, f.o.b., run about as follows: 
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Youghiogheny;Gas seers. sees as $5.50@6.00 
Pittsburgh Stearate ss >. +... 5.25@5.75 
Ohio Not 8. eee sc els cae 5.25@5.75 
Cambria Got Sintthingiwese:.... ss... 5.00@5.50 
Allegheny Valleveaenmemetne nn: 0) ssc ve 5.00@5.50 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 5.15@5.65 


All Slacks Me 5. 00@5. 


Slack is selling about on a par with sizes, which 
brings everything on a nearly uniform level, 
Prices are very unsteady and vary often sharply 
from day to day. 

This port received during the season 44,330 
tons of coal by Lake from Sandusky, all West 
Virginia bituminous, for the Lackawanna Steel 
plant. 


Anthracite—The demand still exceeds the supply 
but the mild weather reduced consumption ma- 
terially, so that shippers believe that they are 
gaining on the shortage. They do not, however, 
expect to met all demands for some time yet. At 
the same time they are distributing in small quan- 
tities to all consumers and seeing that nobody is 
allowed to run entirely out. 

The falling off of the premium for independent 
anthracite also shows that the consumer is not 
so insistent as he was. A month ago the pre- 
mium was about $4 a ton, but $2 or $3 is the 
maximum now, Should the weather turn severe it 
is expected that the clamor will be resumed in 
full, though that would not necessarily indicate 
the extent of the shortage. 

The Lake trade is practically at an end, though 
one shipper is still crowding coal to the docks for 
a final spurt, The amount of Buffalo coal loaded 
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at Erie, while the D., L. & W. trestle was re- 
building here, may make up the million-ton short- 
age, as compared with last season, which the cus- 
tom house reports here. 

Lake shipments for the week exceed any former 
seven days in December being 101,000 tons, of 
which 39,000 tons cleared for Duluth and Su- 
perior, 32,500 tons for Milwaukee, 21,000 tons 
for Chicago, 7,200 tons for Fort William and 
1,300 tons for Racine. ° 


TORONTO, CAN. 


Coal shortage continues serious. Yards empty 
and consumers dependent on deliveries from cars. 
Government action strongly favored. 


The coal shortage is still a serious problem, 
but the weather has been very mild for the season ; 
otherwise much suffering would have ben ex- 
perienced as the yards are empty and dealers 
are dependent on the railroads for daily delvieries. 
Consumers are being supplied from hand to 
mouth with small quantities and so far manu- 
facturers have generally been able to obtain 
enough to keep their plants in operation. There 
is a strong feeling in favor of prompt action by 
the government. ; 

Quotations for best grades per short ton are 
as follows: Retail anthracite, egg, stove and 
nut, $9; grate, $8.75; pea, $8; bituminous steam, 
$11; slack, $9; domestic lump, $10; cannel, $10; 
wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, bituminous 
three-quarter lump, $8.50; slack, $7.25. 


DETROIT 


Steam coal in less urgent demand. Cold weather 
brings more pressing inquiry for domestic stock. 
Lake trade is near end. 


Bituminous—Wholesalers report a somewhat 
easier situation in the steam coal trade. The sup- 
ply is apparently no greater and coal is not arriy- 
ing in larger quantities, but the buyers show less 
inclination to bid against each other. The change 
perhaps may be credited in part to consumers hav- 
ing obtained enough coal to relieve them of im- 
mediate fear of a shortage. The restoration of 
complete embargoes on the Louisville & Nashville 
and other Southern roads during the week is 
expected to cause a further tightening of the local 
market. Mine quotations on nut, pea and slack, 
mine-run and three-quarter lump were about $4 
most of the week. 

With a sudden drop in temperature last Satur- 
day, domestic consumers became more urgent for 
coal. Many of the retail yards have little do- 
mestic coal and it is feared a serious situation 
may develop if the low temperatures continue. 
Smokeless lump and egg carries a mine quotation 
of $5.75. Hocking and West Virginia or Ken- 
tucky lump are quoted at $4.50, mines, but are 
not easily obtained. 


Anthracite—Receipts of anthracite continue 
light, due to curtailed shipments and embargoes 
on the Grand Trunk railroad, over which a large 
proportion of the shipments are moved from Buf- 
falo. Stocks in most of the retail yards are 
low, with distribution, even under restrictions, 
proceeding in larger volume than the renewal of 
yard stocks. Chestnut and stove sizes are shorter 
than egg coal. 


Lake Trade—Freer movement of coal from mines 
to loading docks is providing cargoes for a few 
more carriers. Boats are not readily obtainable, 
as the weather conditions of the last few weeks 
have caused vessels to lose time in transit, set- 
ting back some to such a degree that they may be 
unable to complete ore carrying contracts. On 
one coal cargo placed last week the shipper pays 
a lump amount of $5,000 for the movement of 
4,000 tons of coal from a Lake Erie port to the 
head of Lake Superior. Other vessels were taken 
at 75c. and $1 a ton to deliver coal at Milwau- 
kee and ports on Lake Michigan. On shipments 
to Lake Superior ports the carriers have been 
getting from 50c. to $1 a ton. The situation sug- 
gests a heavy all-rail movement during the winter. 


CLEVELAND : 


Railroad embargoes and mild weather affecting 
prices. Lake shipments closed. Arrangements 
made to load coal into vessels this winter. 


The principal factors affecting the Cleveland 
market are the mild weather and railroad em- | 
bargoes, both of which have had a tendency to 
force prices lower, although the daily receipts 
have been very small. Practically every railroad 
at Cleveland has placed embargoes on receiving 
coal from connecting lines for delivery to manu- 
facturing plants, and in addition to this, some of 
the roads have placed embargoes preventing the 
jobbers bringing coal to Cleveland consigned to 
themselves. These conditions have made it very 
difficult for a great many manufacturing plants to 
secure enough fuel to keep them from shutting 
down. In fact, several concerns were forced to 
have coal delivered by wagon from retail yards 
in order to keep their works running. 

Lake coal shippers are having trouble getting 
coal enough to load all the vessel tonnage they 
have agreed to load, and some of the boats will 
be forced to go short of full cargoes. .With the 
loading of coal boats now under charter it is not 
likely any further shipping will be done this 
season. However, arrangements have been made 
with some vessel owners to load several boats 
with coal this winter so that they will be ready 
to start up the Lakes at the opening of navigation 
next spring. te 
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Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- : 

quarter Mine-run Slack 
Nor Biaes css $4.25 $4.25 $4.00 
Cambridge... 4.25 4.25 4.00 
Middle Dist. 4.25 4.25 4.00 
Hocking... . . nee 4.25 4.00 
Pocahontas.. 6.50 ae 
Fairmont.... as 4.00 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Lower prices due to warm weather and better 
car supply, but the market is generally satisfac- 
tory. Colder weather causing a stronger tone, 
and higher levels are anticipated. 


Domestic buying is better than was the case a 
week ago. Dealers’ stocks are light, and with a 
good steady trade from consumers it has been 
necessary to replenish their supplies. Buying is 
all for immediate delivery. Pocahontas is selling 
well, and the same is true of West Virginia va- 
rieties. Hocking lump is also firmer and Pomeroy 
coal has a good market. Anthracite is one of 
the strongest points at this time; retail prices are 
well maintained at former levels and dealers did 
not make a reduction during the period of mild 
weather. They are stocked up with high-priced 
eoal and refuse to cut quotations. 

Steam business is also good in every section. 
Manufacturing is still active and fuel require- 
ments are heavy. Iron and steel plants are espe- 
cially active at this time, while railroads are 
requiring a good tonnage, and confiscation of 
eargoes has occurred. While the steam grades 
showed a reduction in price, higher quotations 
are confidently expected soon. The lull of the 
past few weeks has permitted steam users to 
accumulate some surplus to guard against a 
shortage when the. stress comes. Public institu- 
tions are now fairly well supplied. 

Production has showed an increase during the 
past week, due to better car supply, especially on 
the Hocking Valley R.R.; the supply on that 
road, with the exception of the last day of the 
week, was about 85 per cent. On other lines 
there is still a shortage, which is causing con- 
siderable trouble. Another feature is the con- 
gestion at many of the junction points, which is 
holding up shipments. Lack of motive power is 
now being felt on all sides. 

The Lake trade is practically over and the 
season as a whole was a prosperous one for Ohio 
and West Virginia shippers. There is a shortage 
of coal in the Northwest and considerable coal 
will be shipned all-rail during the winter months. 
page point to an active Lake season in 


Prices on short tons f.o.b. mines are as follows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescieened lump........ $45009.$4.00 09>): 
Inch and a quarter...... 4.00 4.00 $4.00 
Three-quarter inch...... 3.50 4.00 3.50 
DUPE Me ores bob. 2 Fv a/eisie 5.0 3.50 3.50 3.50 
BOO tite sie wiceies os . 3.50 PG iho os at 
RVRETIE PUT c/s ao pissajaceiele's, 0-s'0 3.00 3.00 S22 
Nut, pea and slack...... 2.50 2075 3.00 
Coarse slack............ 2.50 2°75 3.00 
CINCINNATI 


Colder weather starts an increased demand for 
domestic, with correspondingly higher prices. 
Steam market strong and active. 


The unseasonably mild weather ended last Sat- 
urday with a decided drop to about freezing, ac- 
companied by snow, and retail dealers reported the 
usual rush of emergency orders from consumers 
who never buy until compelled to do so. This 
was immediately reflected in a heavy call upon 
shippers and wholesalers for prepared sizes, giv- 
ing this side of the market a stimulus which was 
in some ways needed. The difficulty in keeping 
the market supplied has been very largely due 
to the car shortage, but it is also true that the 
limited demand for prepared coal has kept down 
the production of screenings. This, with the very 
heavy demand for steam fuel, has brought prices 
on the steam grades to their present high levels. 
Bituminous nut and slack from the West Virginia 
districts, is active at $3@3.25 f.o.b. mines, and 
eastern Kentucky coals of similar grade are 
maintained at the same levels. Pocahontas, as 
usual, is virtually off the market, consumers com- 
plaining that they are forced to disregard city 
ordinances regarding smoke on account of their 
inability to get smokeless fuel. Mine-run has 
been to some extent forced upon the market by 
the scarcity of screenings, at prices below nut and 
slack, ut with better domestic demand this con- 
dition should cease. 


LOUISVILLE 


Colder weather and prospective decline in pro- 
duction during holidays stiffen market. Car sup- 
ply better although apprehension expressed as to 
shortages later. 


Arriyal of more normal temperatures and the 
consequent increase in the demand, together with 
the likelihood of the usual holiday let-down in 
the mining fields has had a tendency to stiffen 
the Kentucky coal market. Car supplies .during 
the week have been much better than heretofore, 
some of the operations reporting a 70% supply. 
As yet, however, leading operators are shipping 
the bulk of their output to contract customers on 


-to have been done in one or two instances. 


. There has been no really 
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whose requirements they fell far behind during 
the recent car shortage. There is some apprehen- 
sion expressed as to likelihood of recurrence of 
the car shortage in the course of the next two 
weeks, and it is feared that January will find 
conditions as bad as they were some weeks ago. 

Eastern Kentucky coals, f.o.b. the mines, are 
quoted: Block, $4.25@4.50; egg, $3.60@3.75; 
eben $3.25@3.50, and nut and slack, $3.25@ 

Western Kentucky operators note little change 
and find the market continuing firm. Prices, 
f.o.b. the mines, are: Lump, $2.50@3; mine-run, 
$2.25@3; nut and slack, $2; pea and_ slack, 
$1.25@1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Demand for steam and domestic grades slightly 
easier, with no recession in prices as yet. Car 
supply gradually improving, but is still restrict- 
ing production considerably. 


The local coal market is not quite as strong 
as a week ago, but the volume of business offered 
is satisfactory and conditions have not eased up 
sufficiently to affect quotations. The slackening 
in demand is attributed to the continued warm 
weather. Domestic dealers are loath to replenish 
their stocks too lavishly on account of the stiff 
prices prevailing and the inactivity in the retail 


market. We quote the following prices per net 
ton f.o.b. mines on steam coal: 
’ Washed Washed 
Mine-Run Mine-Run Nut 


Big Seam. ...$3.50@4.00 $3.75@4.25 $3.75@4.25 
Carbon Hill. 4.00 4.00 4.00 
4s DOG 4325) Pie ts os le ere dase 


Black Creek. 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.50 4.50 
Cahaba..... 4.00@4.25 4.00@4.50 4.50 


Domestic grades are quoted from $4 to $5 per 
net ton, f.o.b. mines. 

The car supply is slowly improving, but is far 
from being adequate to enable the mines to 
operate on a schedule necessary to produce a suf- 
ficient supply of coal for their customers. 


Coke 


TOAAGNNAUONAAANUORAUERAUEOOOEAOOANUNEAASSUEOUCERNASSSSCAS0ECESUCRAUCESUERASSRAOSEEDOGEEOSEESSSEOAGEOORULEE: 


CONNELLSVILLE 


Slightly better car supplies but spot coke loses 
no strength. Second-half furnace coke contract 
at $5. Production and shipments increased. 


Despite the fact that car supplies in the Con- 
nellsville region were better all week than the 
average of the two preceding weeks the spot fur- 
nace coke market is a trifle stronger. There has 
been talk of $7.50 coke but there haye been several 
sales this week at $8, and even $8.25 is said 
The 
total turnover has been light, as very few op- 
erators ever have any surplus coke after they have 
filled their contract obligations, and furnacemen 
having contracts are making every effort to see 
that they are shipped as much coal under their 
contracts as can be shipped. 

Car supplies appear to be only fair this week. 
bad winter weather 
thus far and when such weather comes a regular 
famine will doubtless be precipitated. There is 
an embargo on freight arising on the Pennsyl- 
vania lines for shipment west of Pittsburgh, but 





*coal and coke are excluded from the rule. 


There is some negotiating on contract coke but 
not a great deal. It is understood that there is 
one inquiry in the market for first half, with 
higher than $4 quoted, while report has it that 
a contract for second half has been closed at $5 

Foundry coke is at about the same level that 
has obtained for some time past. We now quote: 
Spot furnace, $7.50@8.25; contract, $4@5; spot 
foundry, $9@10; contract, $5.50@6.50, per net 
ton at ovens. 

The ‘Courier’ reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Dec. 2 at 419,377 tons, an increase 
of 11,209 tons, and shipments at 412,410 tons, an 
increase of 11,179 tons. 


Buffalo—Heavy demand and scarcity of cars 
and labor keeps the prices of coke strong. It is 
difficult to keep a supply anywhere. The com- 
parative slackness of the coal market would open 
all the ovens if they could be manned fully and 
the product shipped. Quotations are strong at 
$10.60 for best Connellsville foundry or furnacé 
and $9 for high-sulphur and stock coke, all based 
on a $1.85 freight. 


Chicago—The coke trade is simply a repetition of 
what has been reported for several weeks past, 
no change distinguishing the general aspect of 
things. Limited spot sales command fancy pre- 
miums. Shippers are still far behind orders and 
make no progress in catching up. Furnace and 
foundry coke is easily sold at $9 per ton. Nomi- 
nal prices per net ton, f.o.b. cars Chicago, are 
approximately as follows: 


Connelisvillomae ees a 2i0 6c a. cy0:0 <0, oe $9. 00@ 10.00 
WiiB6) COUNt a aesne. sielisfe uly o/s.9 1 wale 9.00@ 10.50 
By-Product Foundry.........+..+.- 9.50@ 10.00 
By-Product Domestic. ..........+6. 8.50@ 9.50 
DSU OUSG se weretere eet tale hore o's sieiesessre oe 7.50@ 8.25 


St. Louis—Local gas coke is off of the market 
excepting for contracts. The local plant has noti- 


-no improvement, and such 
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fied the trade that they are sold up on the open 
market until Apr. 1 or later. Some byproduct is 
still offered but the tonnage is small. The demand 
for gas and byproduct for domestic use is excep- 
tionally good. Byproduct chestnut size from the 
Birmingham district is moving through St. Louis 
for points beyond, replacing anthracite chestnut 
at a price per net ton f.o.b. Birmingham of $5. 
aes jobber is quoting at from 50c. to $1 above 
this. ‘ 

Birmingham—Spot foundry coke has sold dur- 
ing the past week at $8.50 per net ton, f.o.b. 
ovens, and is now being quoted at $10. The sup- 
ply of free coke continues to be scarce, with in- 
quiries on the increase. Furnace coke is not 
available for the spot market and is in strong 
demand from foreign sources as well as from 
furnace interests in the district. It it likely 
that more of the antiquated bee-hive ovens, which 
have been out of commission for years, will have 
to be repaired and placed in commission to meet 
the exigencies of the market. 


A 


Middle Western | 


PEREOAGADQGUROOESOUCOREDSCUAEGOAEROUSEOUORCESOEAEOGUSUUROSEECULEOEORSOUEECEREGORSEOCSOUROOEECOCEEERSUI AAS 


GENERAL REVIEW 


Prices a trifle easier, but car shortage intensi- 
fied. Steam sizes threaten to reach higher prices. 
Eastern coals very strong. 

Despite endeavors on the part of buyers to 
break prices, the market has shown strong re- 
sistance, and toward the close of the week the 
arrival of much colder weather stimulated quota- 
tions, which were showing a tendency to become 
easier. ‘The car supply is growing tighter. 

While some relaxation in domestic buying de- 
veloped during the middle of the week, the steam 
demand shows no letup, and unfilled orders for 
steam grades at the mines are ahead of produc- 
tion for many weeks to come. Extreme high 
figures have not prevailed on choice Indiana and 
Illinois domestic spot coal this week, but the 
general market is technically very strong. <A 
great many buyers have withdrawn heavy orders, 
hoping for relief, and in some districts this 
caused the coarse sizes to decline nearly 50c. 
per ton. 

The Northwestern market is in a serious pre- 
dicament, the shortage amounting to nearly 
4,000,000 tons. The dock supplies will be ex- 
hausted very shortly, and are even now beginning 
to make shipments only to points where require- 
ments are most urgent. Indiana and Illinois mines 


ET 


have increased their shipments to Northwestern 
territory very substantially, but real winter 
weather will add to the difficulties of the situ- 


ation. 

There is also a dearth of coal supplies in the 
Southern States, particularly the Southwestern 
territory, due to shortage of river coals, and 
increasing calls have been made on Illinois oper- 
ators this week. Steam users having contracts 
are urging the mines to ship maximum quantities 
covered by their obligations, and while the oper- 
ators have been making every effort to take care 
of their regular customers, the car supply has 
not permitted them to do so. Screenings seem to 
become scarcer and scarcer and have been readily 
sold as high as $4 per ton this week. 


CHICAGO 


Domestic prices moderately firm and steam sizes 
very strong. Eastern coals at high figures, with 
limited supply. 

Notwithstanding an easing of prices in other 
sections, the quotations for Franklin County pro- 
duction have been very firm this week, screenings 
being particularly stronger, though orders for do- 
mestic sizes have declined slightly. Large users 
of steam sizes have been urgent in their demands 
for maximum contract tonnage. The car supply 
has been worse. Operating time in the Franklin 
County field has averaged about 65 per cent. this 
week. . 

Orders at the Williamson County mines are still 
far in excess of production, with all prices at a 
high level. The Franklin County mines produced 
1,050,000 tons in November, which is 150,000 tons 
more than the same month of last year. No free 
coal is being shipped from the Saline County field, 
all production being applied on contracts. 

In central Illinois spot domestic sizes have 
yielded to around $3.50, while steam sizes have 
readily brought from $3 to $3.25, with the demand 
very strong. Domestic coals from Fulton and 
Peoria Counties have been somewhat softer, but 
steam sizes are still very strong. 

Strikes at the Indiana mines this week, par- 
ticularly in the Clinton district, have been the 
source of considerable trouble, and the trouble 
seems to be spreading. The early part of the 
week prices for Indiana domestic sizes were easier, 
but toward the close colder weather and the pos- 
sibility of reduced production brought quotations 
back to the previous high level. Car supply shows 
mines as have been 
working half time. The 
amount of free coal shipped from the Indiana 
mines is comparatively small and the operators 
are strenuously making efforts to fill the contracts. 
Domestic prices have averaged from $3.25 to $3.50, 
with screenings strong at the $3 mark, 

Continued strength distinguishes the market for 
Pocahontas and New River coal. While buying 
has not been so strong in the West, the Eastern 


have averaged about 
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pressure adds strength to the situation here. 
Lump and egg is averaging $5, while mine-run 
brings $4.50. Spot tonnage of mine-run is more 
frequent than prepared sizes. No great quantity 
of Pennsylvania smokeless is offered in this mar- 
ket. 

Quotations in the Chicago market are as follows 
per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 
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from their competitors. Some operating com- 
panies with retail yards in St. Louis neglected 
both their domestic and their dealer trade to ship 
coal to territories that never bought Illinois coal 
before and this has caused untold hardships on 
the small dealer. 

The retail price of coal delivered to St. Louis 
for Williamson and Franklin County is $4.50@ 


Fulton & Clinton & Green & 
Springfield Peoria Cos. Sullivan Cos. Knox Cos. Carterville 
Domestic lump........... $3.00@3.50 $3.50@4.00 $3.25@3.75 $3.00@3.25 $4.00@4.50 
Steam: lampe.5 «sie sere 3.00@3. 25 3.25@3.75 3 \00@ 3 50m wee vac lee weet eee 
Bigg eh nncsnore tent exces 3.00@3.25 3.25@3.75 3.25@3.50 3.00@3.25 3.75@4.50 
INGto one EN Coen canine 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.50 3.00@3.25 S800@3.29" 6 ae eee 
IMine-rur aces cea sei 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.50 2.75@3.00 3.75@4.50 
Screeniligsanies sens cee oe 3.00@3.25 2.75@3.25 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.25 3.00@3.50 
Wlmson. Saline & Poca. & 
& Franklin. Harris- W. Va. Penna. Eastern 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
Lump.. $3.50@4.00 $3.50@4.00 $4.75@5.00 $4.50@5.00 $3. 25@4.25 
Egg.... 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 4.75@5.00 4.50@5.00 3.25@4.25 
iC ht ne Phe es Nese. © oobtess..- -~. Gaba 2.50@4.00 
ING AIL ta ees ete tanner 3.50@4:00 be hs ages ee EEE. cos, ere 
IN en PCLT Aero J urd doen 3,50@3.75) 0 Ree) PEM cc;stec: | Saeco ener 
INO: 3: DUb Sp eens einen oe 3..00@32500 5 piecia sc. oh 0 I gauee cle ME >< olps cys too | eee 
No: ‘linwashedt ese cise ee ean oe ee 3) 50@ 4200 oak cor, son, «<cccrtocvc ss: ee eee 
No. -2-washedicr eet eco Bon in cy oe 3 29@3 1). ge eee RE oc. ca on ee 
Mine-tiin? fee een ee 3.25@3.50 3.25@3.50 4.00@4.50 4.00@4.50 3.00@3.50 
Screenings...... 3.25@3.50 3:525@3.50, "Se eee, a eee 


Hocking Lump $3.50@3.75. 
Little Kentucky coal seems to be moving north 
of the Ohio River, and there is a difference of 
about $1 per ton in prevailing quotations on high- 
and low-grade domestic sizes. Spot Splint lump 
has been uneven in price, and Hocking, which was 
easier during the forepart of the week, became 
much stronger toward the close, being quoted as 
high as $4 for domestic lump. 

The anthracite situation is very strong. Re- 
serve stocks are low, and agencies are solicited 
by mail, telegraph and telephone for urgent ship- 
ment. Tonnage is applied in a piecemeal way. 
The supply of anthracite on the docks is about 
exhausted and future shipments will be very 
scarce owing to cars not being available and slow 
deliveries by rail. 

KANSAS CITY 


The first touch of real winter weather in Kansas 
City did not bring the urgent call for coal that 
had been predicted, and dealers are ‘wondering 
what the real outcome of the recent apparent se- 
vere shortage will be. Prices on domestic coal 
are high, but holding steady. Charges and counter 
charges are being made with reference to opera- 
tors, dealers, railroads and jobbers, but the fact 
stands that apparently everybody who needs coal 
is getting it. Im steam coal, there has been 
more serious approach to distress, and reports are 
heard of users paying as high as $4.50 at the 
mine for 10-csr lots of mill coal, to meet emer- 


gencies. 
ST. LOUIS : A 
Warm weather causes a general decline in 
prices. A plentiful supply of cars. Some storage 
coal being accumulated in anticipation of railroad 
trouble Jan. 1. Steam sizes strongest. 


Warm weather and an opinion by the majority of 
buyers that the market could not hold its record 
prices brought a general decline this week, and 
the failure of country business to keep up_ to 
what it has been, caused a surplus of coal that 
forced prices down. 

There has been a fairly good car supply, about 
a 65% to 75% on all roads, and this has enabled 
the operator to catch up with his contracts, and 
left considerable free coal. The operators are 
moving their tonnage at a minimum price from 
the high-grade field at $3.75 mines for domestic 
sizes, and $3.25 for steam sizes, but the jobbers 
who were largely responsible a few weeks ago for 
the rapid advance in price are now the cause for 
the decline. <A lot of coal bought at $2 and under 
is moving in now without any demand to speak 
of, and with the warm weather, this has brought 
a demoralization that is going to be hard to 
overcome. 

The present price of $4 on Williamson and 
Franklin County domestic sizes is being main- 
tained. A large tonnage of mine-run from the 
high-grade field is moving to New Orleans and 
the South for storage purposes and also some to 
other sections. This brought a minimum of $3 
at the mines, and in some instances better. In 
the Standard field a large tonnage of mine-run 
moved this week to New Orleans that netted the 
operator from $2 to $2.25. Northern and western 
railroads are buving mine-run heavily. 

At East St. Louis the short line coal roads 
have trainloads of coal on track, and all the 
retail yards in St. Louis have more coal than they 
can take care of. Steam plants, however, are 
still paying good prices for the steam sizes, and 
the demand for this grade continues. throughout 
the Middle West. 

Coal for outside shipment still brings a better 
price than at St. Louis proper. A strange con- 
dition prevails as regards to the country trade. 
Jobbers in Memphis are quoting in the St. Louis 
territory a price of 50c. under the Chicago and 
St. Louis shippers on the same coals from the 
same mines. This is causing considerable con- 
fusion in the country. 

The unusual conditions that have existed for 
several weeks past have put several dealers out 
of business by forcing them to buy their coal 


Splint Lump $3.50@3.75. 


4.75 per net ton; Mt. Olive is $4.25@4.50, and 
Standard is $4@4.25. Independent dealers would 
have prices anywhere from 75c. to $2.25 higher 
than these prices were it not for the policy 
adopted by the Polar Wave Co. in keeping the 
market within reason. 

The receipts of anthracite have been better this 
week than for several weeks past, and a small 
tonnage of smokeless—better than for sometime 
past—moved in. 

The prevailing prices for St. Louis proper f.o.b. 
mines per short ton are: p 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
an and 

Franklin Co. Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $3.00@3.25 $2.60 $2.25@2.50 
3x6-in. egg.. 3.00@3.25 2.50 2.25@2.50 
2x3-in. nut.. 3.00@3.25 2.50 2.25@2.50 
No. 2 nut... 3.00@3.25 * 2.25@2.50 
No. 3 nut... 3.00@3.25 * Pes 
No. 4 nut... 2.75@3.00 * 2525 
No: S mute eae, * 2.00 
2-in. screen- 

Mn see ae wD * 2.00@2.25 
2-in. lump...) ees coe me 2.00@2.25 
3in. lumpie. see 2.50 °_ Se eee 
Steam eggs.) Ss 00 Me ons oss 2.00@2.25 
Mine-run.... 2.75@3.00 * 2.00@2.25 

Washed 

O. ln. .e. .  DLOU@ S525) 5. 00@3. 25. 3.00@3.25 
INOVA2 eerie SRG 3225m0 >. 00@3) 25) (serene 
INGE Bhoe 5200@ se 25005. 00@3.25) 2 ener 
No. 4.. 3.00 2.50@2.75 2.50 
INOaD sc Daas 2.75 2.00@2. 25 


*No tonnage sold in St. Louis on open market ; 
other markets bringing as much as $1 over what 
local market would bring. 
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ANTHRACITE SHIPMENTS 


The shipments of anthracite for November 
amounted to 5,992,997 tons, an increase of 122,793 
tons as compared with the preceding month, when 
they amounted to 5,870,204 tons, but a decrease 
of 501,445 tons as compared with November, 1915. 
The total shipments for the year ended with Nov. 
30, amounted to 61,793,617 tons, as compared 
Mii 61,734,389 tons for the eleven months in 

915. 


PO ie 


The record month for shipments from the 
anthracite region was in October, 1915, when 
6,683,007 tons were sent to market. Notwith- 


standing the serious shortage of labor in the 
region, amounting in some sections to as much as 
25%, the shipments last month were almost 90% 
of this maximum, showing that every ton it is 
possible to preduce is being sent forward. 

Coal on hand at Tidewater shipping ports, Noy. 
30, was 167,679 tons as compared with 270,799 
tons on Oct. 31. 





Domestic Sizes 
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EXPORTS BY DISTRICTS 
Exports of domestic coal and coke from the 
United States and bunker coal laden on vessels 
engaged in the foreign trade, at the specified 
districts, during the month of October, 1916, were 
as follows: 








Anthra- = Bitumi- : 

Districts cite nous Coke 
Maine and New 

Hampshire..... 189 ° 40). 
Vermont-.7 o.6 a 1,130 3,144 24 
Massachusetts.... 72 4u 0 2 
St. Lawrence..... 90,554 108, 238 1,588 
Rochester........ 48,428 135,442 392 
Bulftaloescsostes 138,414 151,328 33,005 
New Y oulc.2. ancy Eo Ooo 8,427 2,521 
Philadelphia...... 4,455 63,477 409 
Maryland... 40) eee 59,530 7,563 
Virginia Ae ce Se ee 425,402 2,078 
South Caroling: 7x.) ee 4,170 ere 
Georgia. cine core cone 201) Veer 
Mobiles). 452 eee 1283 seh ees 
Florida eee some 4 Be eee 
New Orleans...... 15 1,198 37 
Leredojascde ee eee 2,178 150 
HIP Ss0n ee eee 30 , 6,390 ewes 
Hagle (Passo: tee ee 1,147 2 Pia 
‘Arizona: = £0 eae eee 5,791 13,965 
Southern California 31 iP ene 
San Francisco..... 4 20 138 
Washington...... 69 337 4,831 
Alaska... ( 922. (eee See idea a a 
Montana and 

Tdahovaaurssp cel) tone 46°) OE 
Dakota. 654 2,563 786 
Duluth and Supe- 

TIOL we ee ee ee 363 6,030 201 
Michigan......... 2,976 54,074 8,211 
Ohio eee 19,585 605,191 7,590 

Total! oanetecacac 343,208 1,644,464 83,489 

Bunker Coal Tons: 
Maryland. .!, |... is e0¢:).hte eee eee 36,366 
New York vidait s.. ok Boon eee 260,608 
Philadelphia...) 2... nas eee 33,579 
Virginias. 2.34.08 52 la oe snl eee 177,562 


NORFOLK & WESTERN 
Destination of shipments over this road for 
October and the first ten months of last year 
and this year were as follows, in short tons: 








October — Ten Months—— 
Coal 1915 1916 1915 1916 
Tidewater 
Foreign. 361,883 268,293 3,426,479 2,990,355 
Coa’w’se 234,623 222,139 2,673,915 2,955,696 


Dom’tic. 2,467,395 2,452,138 18,597,536 23,089,538 


Coke 
Foreign. . 4,511 2,006 27,591 44,786 
Domestic 85,618 157,911 730,816 1,650,837 





Total.. 3,154,030 3,102,487 25,456,337 30,731,212 


LAKE SHIPMENTS 
Shipments through the Sault Ste. Marie Canals 
for September and the eight months of this year 
and last year compare as follows: 


-—September—— — Hight Months — 
1915 1916 1915 1916 


Hard.... 233,708 188,070 1,942,630 2,076,901 
Soft..... 1,343,248 1,021,060 11,092,594 13,508,955 
F-actin eta ATLASES 
: I. C. C. Decisions : 
S crasnuaaceasenesavaurvvctsanteqainivuntasninan init tesy i ai TtiTTTeen EERE 

No. 8157—Middle West Coal Co. vs. Chesa- 


peake & Ohio Ry. De- 
cided Nov. 9, 1916. 

1. Demurrage charges collected on a carload of 
coal detained at Churubusco, Ind., because of the 
failure of the carriers to effect the reconsignment 
of the shipment to Chicago, Ill., as ordered by 
the shipper, found to have been assessed without 
tariff authority and therefore to have been illegal. 
Defendants directed to refund the illegal charges 
with interest. ; 

2. Conference ruling No. 220 (f) construed. 

No. 8326. Castner, Curran & Bullitt vs. Penn- 
sylvania Co. Submitted Feb. 3, 1916. Decided 
Nov. 10, 1916. 

Defendant’s demurrage rules applicable at San- 
dusky, Ohio, on carloads of lake cargo coal made 
no provision for the cancellation of charges which 
had aecrued by reason of weather interference. 
Allegation that charges collected thereunder were 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory not sus- 


Submitted Dec. 18, 1915. 








tained. Complaint dismissed. 
Total 

—November—~ —Eleven Months—. ——November—— —Eleven Months— 
. 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Phila. & Reading.... 1,002,687 1,002,455 10,122,273 9,022,347 1,200,814 1,163,851 11,802,088 10,358,940 — 
Lehigh Valley....... 953,810 1,049,374 9,806,007 10,654,288 1,082,453 1,190,103 11,092,071 11,904,105 
Cen. R.R. of N. J... 497,107 599,415 5,358,509 5,948,842 621,584 762,140 6,535,290 7,294,834 
D. L. & W. R.R..... 829,906 799,234 8,228,098 7,238,874 979,607 971,389 9,684,935 8,651,189 
Dela. & Hud. Co.... 524,581 568,726 5,434,235 6,241,002 628,239 694,386 6,503,423 7,365,989 
Pennsylvania wejacetenee 382,169 528,831 4,687,499 4,655,732 438,869 616,190 5,392,423 5,487,151 
NY Oe Wl Talos i76798 Ts4ciecs MeosTTy toon Sosaee Tieerngs aaalaas 

= Yo) ONG Wee ; F pA 3095, 62,257 2,266 1,798,023 1,898,4 
Lehigh & N.E.R.R. 214,639 ...... ot 9 1,957 05 eee eee 280, 1490 See on 2,318,635. t ie 
Total.jt eee 5,126,891 176,380 53,259,563 
e. * Deductionseeewe 27,4 278,659 
Total: ...22 eee 


——— SO 











5,099,416 5,494,344 52,980,904 52,911,715 5,992,997 6,494,442 61,793,617 61,734,389 


* Deduction: Tonnage reported by both C. R.R. of N. J. and L. & N.E. R.R. 
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earth, good will toward men,” stares at us from nearly every printed page; 
and we hear the choirs rehearsing it again and again as we pass our churches 
in the evening. Yes, peace is in the very air; but peace in the air may 
mean but little. Reading the Christmas message or chanting it does not 
necessarily make for peace. If it did, the war in Europe would have been 
brought to a close on a Christmas two years ago! Since then another 
Christmas has passed, and still another is passing. 


Emerson had this to say about peace: ‘‘Nothing can bring you peace but 
yourself; nothing can bring you peace but the triumph of principles.”’ 


There are coal-mining companies today that are reaping profits that would have seemed 
unbelievable only a few months ago, and yet are appropriating most of these swollen 
earnings to themselves without more than a passing thought for their employees. ‘The 
memory of the worker is not unlike the memory that the chronicler of the circus has 
given to the elephant. 


There are mining companies today that are blinded by spot offers at high prices for 
their coal and in consequence are shutting their eyes to contracts that were executed 
in good faith only a few short months ago, contracts that alone stood between the 
mine and bankruptcy at the time they were executed; contracts that were the culmin- 
ation of years of striving. Contracts rest on precedent, and future precedent will 
often look back to the present. ‘ 


There are coal-mining employees today who are blocking efforts of their employers 
to increase outputs, outputs that are sorely needed to take care of plants whose boilers 
are clamoring for coal and whose workers are threatened with idleness. The patriotism 
of the mine worker and the mine worker’s organizations have often been questioned by 
the general public, even without direct evidence. 














PEACE ON EARTH, GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN 








There is a saying that has come down to us from the Italian that runs like this, ‘“‘Peace 
would be universal if there were neither thine nor mine.” 

What means “‘mine and thine’’ now to the millions that have laid down their lives 
in the struggle across the water; the millions that had so much in common with you 
and me. 

“Nothing can bring you peace but yourself’; Mr. Mine Owner and Mr. Miner, Mr. 
Mine Manager and Mr. Mine Laborer, there can be no universal peace unless you and 
I make it. 








— HIS IS THE SEASON of the year that the Christmas message, ‘“‘Peace on | 
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Method for Taking Long 
Sights 
The accompanying sketch shows a very simple and ef- 
fective method for taking long sights in outside surveying. 
It consists simply of folding a large piece of white paper 
around the plumb-bob string in the manner shown in the 





SIMPLE METHOD OF INCREASING THE 
ACCURACY OF LONG SIGHTS 


SHOWING 


sketch, the plumb-bob of course being held accurately over 
the point. The instrument is sighted on the lower cor- 
ner of the paper, which, having a white field, presents 
an unusually favorable opportunity for a close and ac- 
curate sight. 


8 
cr 
Sa 


The Imspector’s Plea to the 
Mine Worker 


By Sim C. Reynoups* 


In the broad halls of industry both you and I have a 
definite niche to fill. Working apart, both of us in our 
own way, we can do much toward the fulfillment of our 
duty ; working together, we can do vastly more. You can- 
not help me in all things, neither can I be of service to 
you in all things; for, while my mission is solely to look 
after your welfare, it stops at the physical. Your spirit- 
ual security is a matter that lies between yourself and 
your Maker. In your creed, color or political bias I am 
not interested; but your physical safety is my whole con- 
cern, as it must of necessity be yours if you would live 
and prosper. 

To heal a wound, to soothe a pain, caused in the 
course of your daily toil, is work for other hands than 
mine. As for me, I must content myself when I have 
done my utmost to prevent a recurrence of that wound 





*Houston, Penn. 


or pain. As the pilot guides the ship past dangers with 
which he, better than others, is conversant, so must I en- 
deavor to guide you in the paths of safety through all 
the work your hands find to do. I peer into the dark- 
ness of the underground for dangers which may befall 
you. I test the wheels and vital parts of the machinery 
that drops you into darkness and that rushes you through 
the blackness, carrying you to your destination. It is 
my mission to seek therein for weaknesses and defects 
which may cause disaster, that you may rest in safety 
to your journey’s end. 

Yet, howsoever careful and conscientious I may be in 
seeking and removing these dangers of the underground, 
you have it in your power to undo much of my work. 
Without your codperation much of the usefulness of my 
labor may be lost—and perhaps your life or possibly . 
your happiness. I may throw a safeguard around the 
thing of steel which, unseen, may maim and kill, but at 
the best this is but partial security. To make it alto- 
gether safe I must have your help—your codperation. 
With you, I can promise the limit of safety; without you, 
my work may be in vain. 

Give me your assistance and encouragement while I 
work to ward off the dangers that everywhere beset you. 
Work together with me in an effort to remove those 
things that tend to make widows and fatherless children, 
and cripples and subjects of charity out of strong men. 


The Field of the Klectrical 
kngineer in Coal Mining 
By WILHELM SCHAFFER* 


Before the advent of electricity in coal mining, when 
haulage was performed entirely by mules, and pick min- 
ing was in vogue, there was no need for an electrical 
engineer in the coal-mining industry. However, since 
electricity made fast strides and encroached on the duties 
formerly performed by mules and picks, an entirely 
different situation has been created. 

With the coming of electricity there arose the need of 
plants for the generation of power and electrical equip- 
ment, such as locomotives, cutting machines, pumps and 
illumination, was installed in or around the mines to con- 
sume this power. Naturally, such equipment needs care, 
and many mines have their electricians and electricians’ 
helpers to perform that function. The duties of the 
electrical engineer need not conflict with those of the 
electrician, except that the former should naturally su- 
pervise the electrician’s work and codperate with him 
for the welfare of the coal operator. 

The ideal place for the electrical engineer is a new 
operation, where he can develop his ideas to the best ad- 
vantage, but most probably he will be in charge of a mine 
that has been working for some time. The electrical 





*Chicago, T1l. 
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engineer in coal mining should have the following main 
functions in his mind upon which to work: Construc- 
tive, Executive and Reconstructive—with a fundamental 
~ idea of efficiency covering these items. | 

The first point under consideration is Constructive 
work, which readily defines itself as the installation of 
new machinery in the power plant, such as generators or 
cutting machines in the mine itself. Perhaps the operator 
will say, “Well, my electrician can do that work.” And 
the answer is, “Sure he can, but can he do it efficiently 
and with the minimum cost to you?” It takes a man of 
engineering training to study the condition or conditions 
under which a certain piece of machinery is to operate, 
and to decide what type will perform its function most 
efficiently and economically under all the possible cir- 
cumstances that may arise. 

For example, take the installation of a new piece of 
machinery in a power house. The electrical engineer will 
first have to take into consideration the machinery already 
installed, and plan for something that will work in unison 
with it and still have his eyes open so as to procure a 
type of sufficient capacity to meet the needs of the mine 
for 25 years to come. ‘True, the coal operator can call 
on the manufacturer for engineering service, but there is 
nothing like having a good man on the job all the time, 
so as to avoid costly delays. 

The second point under consideration is Executive 
work. After designing or planning some work, it natu- 
rally has to be carried out in practice; and unless the 
plans of the designer are strictly adhered to, the operation 
of the machine will not perhaps come up to what is ex- 
pected of it. Consequently, the electrical engineer must 
see that all the details of his original plans are strictly 
carried out, and the electrician of the mine with his 
helpers are the proper agents to perform this function 
under the direct supervision of the electricial engineer. 

The last point named is Reconstructive work, which 
is the taking care of work already installed and replacing 
inadequate machinery. The engineer should keep a 
record of the date when all electrical equipment is pur- 
chased together with a log of the performance of the 
same; and when any of the apparatus does not hold up to 
specifications, he should investigate the causes. If they 
can be remedied, he should develop a way to put them 
in working condition, so as to avoid unnecessary expense 
to the operator. 

Summarizing, the duties of the electrical engineer in 
coal mines are as follows: (1) Constructive, (2) Execu- 
tive and (3) Reconstructive, with the basic idea of effi- 
ciency overtopping all. 

Uniformly Spaced Latitude 
and Departure Limes 
By D. GERBER* 


A method is here suggested and described in contradis- 
tinction to the usual method of drawing lines through 
trammed or scaled points, starting from a predetermined 
line. Use is made of two distance pieces having ends 
parallel and ground accurately to length (10 in. long), 
made of 14-in. steel and of the form shown in Fig. 1. 

On the predetermined line YY, shown in Fig. 2, adjust 
the straightedge A and the two distance pieces D, 





*Chief Engineer, Pittsburgh Terminal Railroad and Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
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being careful to have them fit snugly. With a little prac- 
tice, this fitting can be accurately done by the sense of 
touch, | 

Then place the straightedge B in contact with the 
outstanding ends of the two distance pieces D, as shown 











Xho) a \ 
*10 
Me 
x 
Lage or 
pe Paper 
y Angle oc Predetermined 
x EIG-2 











FIG. 4 


FIGS. 1 TO 4. METHOD OF APPLYING DISTANCE SPACERS 
in Fig. 3. The edges A and B will be parallel and spaced 
just 10 in. apart. 

At this stage it would be well to weight the straightedge 
B. Then remove the distance pieces and shift the straight- 
edge A into contact with B, as shown in Fig. 4. Trans- 
fer the weight from B to A and remove B, thus leaving 
A in a position to draw a second line. 

By exercising care in the various shifts, and in manipu- 
lation of the ruling pen, accurate spacing may be done. 


Mushrooms Will Be Grown in Pennsylvania Coal Mines by 
the Colin Mushroom Co., with headquarters at Arnold, West- 
moreland County, a town on the bank of the Allegheny near 
Pittsburgh. There are about 20 old workings of the Valley 
Camp Coal Co., which have been exhausted of their coal supply 
and have not been used for many years, and these have been 
leased by the new company and will be provided with mush- 
room beds. About 25 men will be employed in this novel in- 
dustry. H.C. Kinloch is president. Evidently the “Coal Age” 
article on mushrooms dated July 31, 1915, is bearing fruit— 
but then, perhaps, mushrooms are not rightly termed fruit. 


@ 


Much Atmospheric Oxygen Is Absorbed by Mine Timbers— 
The United States Bureau of Mines placed sawdust and shav- 
ings of different kinds of wood in large containers. At the 
end of 39 days the air in these containers was practically un- 
changed. The shavings and sawdust were then moistened 
and, 16 days later, additional air samples were taken. A 
marked increase in carbon dioxide and decrease in oxygen 
was noted. At the end of five months, air samples taken from 
the containers holding the moist sawdust showed that all 
the oxygen had been consumed and all but a small percent- 
age of it converted into carbon dioxide. The containers in 
which shavings were used showed about 10 per cent. carbon 
dioxide and 10 per cent. oxygen.—Edwin Higgins in Industrial 
Commission Bulletin of State of California. 
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Bituminous Mimes of 
Crow's Nest Pass--] 


sy Po M. SurrRwin* 





SY NOPSIS—The coal fields of Alberta and Brit- 
ish Columbia are separated by the main range of 
the Rocky Mountains. Each group consists of a 
number of distinct areas. Coals from the different 
beds strongly resemble each other, and all coke 
readily. 





The territory between Burmis, Alberta, and Elko, Brit- 
ish Columbia, includes all the coal. fields, containing the 
high-grade bituminous coals of the Kootenay age in 
Crow’s Nest Pass, which are traversed by the Crow’s Nest 
branch of the Canadian Pacific Ry. 

These fields may broadly be divided into two groups, of 
which the most easterly les in the Province of Alberta, 
being separated from the western or British Columbia 
group by the main range of the Rocky Mountains. Each 


ft. and contain from five to six seams of coal of an ag- 
gregate thickness of 50 ft., while a section measured near 
Morrissey, on the British Columbia side of the Pass, 
showed some 3,200 ft. of Kootenay rock with 216 ft. of 
coal in seams over 1 ft. in thickness. Similarly, the 
Fernie shales of the Jurassic ‘age, underlying the Koote- 
nay, are much thinner in Alberta than they are in British 
Columbia, being about 650 and 3,000 ft. respectively. 

The main range of the Rocky Mountains, forming the 
boundary between Alberta and British Columbia, intrudes 
between these two groups of coal fields and is composed 
almost entirely of massive beds of the Devonian-Carbo- 
niferous age. At Blairmore, on the Alberta side of the 
Pass, contact between the Mesozoic and Paleozoic rocks 
is reached. 

A cursory examination of the Rocky Mountains shows 
as the most outstanding feature that the several ranges 





FIG: 


of these groups consists of a number of separate areas of 
coal beds. 

On the Alberta side of the mountains these various 
coal areas are divided by a series of great faults, following 
closely the strike of the strata, while the individual areas 
have been subjected to severe folding and minor faulting. 
The British Columbia group is composed of a series of 
more or less regular basins. The largest of the Alberta 
faults, at Burmis, marks the beginning of. the Kootenay 
formation, coming from the east. This fault runs almost 
due north and south, and its displacement is estimated 
at more than 1,000 ft. 

The coal is contained in these Kootenay rocks (lower 
Cretaceous) which consist of hard gray sandstones and 
gray, black and carbonaceous shales, while near the top is 
found some hard siliceous conglomerate. In the Alberta 
group the Kootenay rocks have a thickness of about 700 
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MAIN RANGE OX ROCKY MOUNTAINS SEPARATING BRITISH COLUMBIA AND ALBERTA 


are merely a series of inclined blocks of the harder rocks 
of the Paleozoic age, capped by softer Cretaceous beds, 
except in the immediate vicinity of Crow’s Nest Moun- 
tain, where almost horizontal beds of Paleozoic limestone 
have overridden the Cretaceous rocks along a great thrust 
plane. 





FIG. 2: 


LEITCH COLLIERY AT PASSBURG, ALTA. 
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The first of the Kootenay formation is seen at Burmis, 
where the mine of the Davenport Coal Co. is situated. 
This mine has been idle for some time. 

The coals of the whole formation are similar in charac- 
ter, coking readily and having splendid qualities for steam 
raising. 

The following proximate analyses from air-dried 
samples give a general idea of the character of the coal. 
All the analyses, with the exception of that of the Frank 
coal, were made at the laboratory of McGill University 
in Montreal. 


TABLE OF ANALYSES OF BITUMINOUS COALS FROM CROW’S NEST 
PASS MINES 


Volatile 
Mois- Combus- Fixed 
Locality ture tible Carbon Ash Remarks 
Bellevue No. |seam. 0.2 2225 56.8 15.5 Run-of-mine coal 
Coleman No.4seam. 0.6 23.8 59.5 16.1 Run-of-mine coal 
Michel No. 8seam.. 1.1 23.8 65.0 10.1 Coal screened and 
picked at mine 
Hosmer No. 8seam.. 1.3 27.6 63.7 7.4 Coal hand-picked at 
R testing plant 
Coal Creek No. 2 13, 26.0 63.8 8.9 Coal screened and 
seam picked at mine 
Frank, Great seam se? 26.7 56.7 15.4 Run-of-mine coal 


D. B. Dowling, of the Canadian Geological Survey, 
has estimated the coal contained in the British Columbia 
field at 22 billion tons. 

The Coleman area of 35 sq. mi., with 38 ft. of coal, 
has been estimated to contain over a billion tons. The 











FIG. 3. SECTION THROUGH BELLEVUE MINE 
Blairmore-Frank area, 90 sq. mi. and irregular in shape, 
with 50 ft. of coal, at 44% billion tons. The Livingston 
area, to the north of Blairmore, has at present only been 
opened at Lille and contains approximately 343 sq. mi., 
with about 26 billion tons of coal. All the seams are 
more or less pitching and reach, as at Frank, a pitch 
as high as 85 deg. In some places also they are slightly 
overturned. 
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If the reader will now imagine himself boarding 
the train on the Crow’s Nest branch of the Canadian 
Pacific Ry., we will visit the various mines along the 
line as we travel westward toward British Columbia. 
Half a mile from Lethbridge the train crosses the deep, 


wide valley of the Old Man River on what is known 


as the highest and longest steel trestle in the West. 
After we travel about 70 miles through the prairie, we 
reach the foothills of the Rockies. In this district there 
are numerous lignite mines of the Belly River formation, 
most of which however are now shut down. 

At Burmis, 72 miles from Lethbridge, the first of the 
Kootenay formation is seen.- Here the Davenport Coal 
Co. is operating in six seams that vary from 3.4 to 6 ft. 
in thickness. The coal is mined by the pillar-and-stall 
method and is hauled to the tipple by means of an 
endless rope. The entire equipment is electrically oper- 
ated. ‘This mine, also, has been idle for several years. 

After leaving Burmis, the railway follows the north 
bank of the Old Man River. Good exposures, consisting 
of rocks of the Dakotas, which overlie the coal-bearing 
Kootenay formation, can be seen in the distance. The 
strata in this vicinity are quite extensively folded, and 
about one mile west of Burmis is an important fault 
with a downthrow of several hundred feet. 

Two miles farther west we come to Passburg and the 
plant of the Leitch Collieries. Five seams of coal have 
been proved, 2, 6, 5, 4 and 10 ft. thick respectively. This 
mine is also worked on the pillar-and-stall system, as in 
fact are nearly all the mines in this district. On account 
of the steep pitch, however, which here reaches 60 deg., the 
rooms are driven diagonally up the incline. 

The coal is hauled in the main gangway and to the 
tipple by gasoline locomotives. The tipple is of the Phil- 
lips crossover type and is equipped with shaking screens 
and picking tables with a capacity of 1,000 tons in two 
shifts. From the tipple the slack coal is elevated to a 
Luhrig jip type of washing plant, and from there it is 
transported by electric lorries to the coke ovens. 

There are here installed 101 ovens of a modified beehive 
type, with mechanical leveling and pushing devices. Ow- 
ing to financial difficulties, this mine had to shut down 
about two years ago. 

The next important point on the line is Hillcrest sta- 
tion, which serves both the Hillcrest mines and Bellevue. 
The former is about two miles to the south, and the latter 
is to the right, on a bluff directly overlooking the railway, 
which here closely follows the bank of the Old Man River. 

At Bellevue the West Canadian Collieries, Ltd., operates 
two mines known as Nos. 1 and 2. Both are worked in 
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FIG. 6. HILLCREST MINE, SHOWING BELLEVUE VILLAGE ACROSS VALLEY 


No. 1 seam, the most westerly and the largest of four 
proved. No. 1 mine is opened by a rock tunnel driven 
directly into the bluff and about 40 ft. above the river. 
The seam has an average thickness of 14 ft. A rock 
tunnel disclosed an interesting double fold in the seam, 
as. shown in Fig. 3. While No. 2 seam was cut in three 
places, Nos. 1 and 3 seams were missed. 

This mine is probably the most extensive in the Pass, 
having a daily capacity of 3,000 tons. Its workings reach 
into the hills for three miles, the system of mining be- 
ing the usual pillar-and-stall method. The pitch here 
is from 50 deg. west at the mouth to 25 deg. west. The 
same seam was tapped by No. 2 mine high up on the hill- 
side, and before the double fold previously mentioned had 
been proved, it was believed that this mine was working on 
No. 2 seam. The two mines are now connected. 

There are two fans in No. 1 mine, a Jeffrey exhaust of 
60,000 cu.ft. capacity and a Capell exhaust of 120,000 
cu.ft. capacity, while No. 2 is ventilated by a Sullivan force 
fan of 80,000 cu.ft. capacity. Another Jeffrey fan is in 
process of installation at the latter mine. 
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The haulage is done by compressed air, nine locomo- 
tives being in use. The main haulage extends into the 
main gangway for 6,000 ft., with a charging station every 
1,000 ft. One locomotive does all the main haulage work, 
the others being used for gathering in the two mines. The 
trip consists of 40 three-ton steel cars, the total weight 
of the load being about 160 tons, with a grade of 1 to 
0.5 per cent. in favor of the load. The locomotives have 
to be charged twice going in and once coming out. 

The coal from No. 2 mine is gathered by horses at the 
face, thence by air motors for 4,000 ft. to the mouth 
of the mine and a short distance along the surface, where 
it is dumped into a large chute of several thousand tons’ 
capacity that connects Bath the gangway of No. 1 mine, 
where the coal is reloaded and transported 'to the tipple. 

The mines are fairly wet, especially No. 1. Since, 
however, the lowest level is above the river bed, the drain- 
age is natural and no pumps are employed. 

There is a considerable quantity of gas given off, but 
the ventilation is so good that gas has been reported only 
once or twice during the last year. Wolf safety lamps 
are used, while haulage crews are equipped with Edison 
electric lamps. 

The tipple is equipped with a hydraulic car dump, 
capable of handling 2,000 tons in 8 hr. A bar screen 
is installed. This screen, AON ee is only used for boiler 
coal at the present time. 

The Hillcrest mine was opened near the outcrop, which 
is about 600 ft. above the bottom of the wide valley. The 
coal is on the western limb of the syncline on which the © 
Bellevue mines are located, and the same seam is worked. 
There are two slopes following the coal down a westerly 
pitch of from 18 to 25 deg. into the hill. Gangways are | 
turned off every 500 ft., to the right and left. | 

The seam is faulty in places, so much so that the ca- 
pacity of the mine has recently been reduced to 500 tons 
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FIG. 8. LARGE FISSURE ON TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 20 FT. 
WIDE, DEPTH UNKNOWN 


per day, about one-half the normal output. Six 214-ton 
cars are hoisted at a time. The outside haulage is per- 
formed by steam locomotives, the distance to the tipple 
being about 1,500. ft. An uptodate retarding conveyor 
has been installed to transfer the coal to the bottom 
of the valley, with a Phillips crossover car dump at the 
top and a bar screen and picking table equipped with 
tipple at the bottom. Run-of-mine only is loadcd at 
. present. 

This mine was the scene of the great disaster on June 
19, 1914, when 189 men lost their lives. The exact cause 
of this explosion has never been determined, there being 
a considerable diversity of opinion. The general belief 
seems to be that a great fall of rock caused sparks that 
ignited the gas. This mine is still very gaseous and safety 
lamps only are used. 

Leaving Hillcrest station the railway continues up the 
bank of the river, and a short distance to the west the 
immense slide of Turtle Mountain is entered. 


Powdered Coal in Storage Will Ignite Spontaneously more 
rapidly than before pulverization. When such powdered fuel 
contains 0.75 per cent. of moisture and 1 per cent. of sulphur, 
it will invariably fire within six days. If the moisture be 
increased to over 1 per cent. and the sulphur to 4 or 5 per 
cent., spontaneous combustion may occur within 24 hr.. Prob- 
ably the temperature at which powdered coal is delivered to 
the storage bin and the sulphur content of the coal influence 
the rate of spontaneous combustion more markedly than does 
the percentage of moisture.—C. J. Gadd, Journal of the Frank- 
lin Institute, September, 1916. 
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Losses in Coal Burning 


Victor J. Azbe, of St. Louis, Mo., in a paper on 
“Power-Plant Efficiency,” read at the annual meeting 
of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, in 
New York City, on Dee. 6, took up the matter of the 
fuel wasted and stated that this waste is increasing 
as more power plants come into existence. Reduction 
of this waste is imperative, he argued, for the coal re- 
sources are not inexhaustible and, even if they were, it 
still is the duty of the mechanical engineer to conserve 
the financial power of the commercial public. 

The same people who would painstakingly strive for an 
extra mile or two per gallon of gasoline in the operation 
of their automobiles are maintaining power plants in 
their factories that are wasting 30 per cent. or more of 
the coal burned. 

In the ordinary power plant the preventable losses 
total about 30 per cent., or about $324,000,000 for the 
whole country each year, to say nothing of the natural 
gas and crude oil wasted. This does not take into 
account the cost of handling and firing, and investment 
in unnecessary boilers, machinery and labor. If every- 
thing could be computed, the total loss would exceed half 
a billion dollars, and all owing to an inefficiency that 
can be subdivided into lack of foresight and business 
ability; improper design and improper management, and 
inefficient operation. 

Often, when a power-plant installation is planned, the 
owner fails to consult a competent designing engineer ; 
poor advice from incompetent persons, prejudice, and the 
fear of investing needless money do the rest. All in all, 
owners are as much in need of education in power-plant 
economies as their employees, and should be impressed 
with the following possibilities : 

From 10 to 30 per cent. fuel-consumption reduction 
without additional investment, simply by more efficient 
operation; up to three times the amount of power from 
the same amount of fuel, by installing proper equip- 
ment; investments in a power plant can be made to 
bring from 10 to 100 per cent. interest. Specialists on 
economical power-plant operation and design should be 
consulted. 
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A PROBLEM IN PERCENTAGE 


Back in the early 90’s, before the jigging of anthracite 
had reached its present state of efficiency, it was neces- 
sary to have some boys to pick the coal out of the refuse. 

In one of the breakers near Hazleton, Penn., an old 
Trishman, Dan McDade, was boss of the boys on this 
work. A daily inspection was made of the slate pocket 
as a check upon Dan and his gang, the inspector usually 
taking a 100-lb. sample. 

One day, however, the inspector was in a hurry and 
took but one-eighth of the usual sample, or 1214 lb., and 
upon examination. found it to contain 15 per cent. of 
good coa!. When the foreman received the report of the 
inspector, he, at once called Dan to task for neglect of 
duty, whereupon the latter became very indignant and 
exclaimed: “He’s lying to ye, sor! I was watching ‘im, 
and there was only 121% per cint. whin ’e weighed the 
hull sample—A. L. Parrish, Kingston, Penn. 
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By THomas BRENNAN* 





SY NOPSIS—Describes a system of mining that 
reduces costs, affords greater protection to the.men 
emploued, and secures a larger percentage of ex- 
traction as well as a larger proportion of lump 
coal, 





The system of room-and-pillar mining here described 
is admirably adapted to the Pittsburgh seam of coal in 
that section or territory lying in western Pennsylvania. 
HTere the coal measures are immediately overlain by 70 
(t. of strata consisting entirely of shale formations and 
roof coal. These strata lie between 20 ft. of a sand rock 
and the coal measure. 

Extreme difficulty has been encountered in this section 
of the Pittsburgh coal seam for a number of years, and 
the results obtained have been far from favorable. 

Various systems of room-and-pillar mining have been 
introduced in this part of the seam, and for various 
reasons have been complete failures with respect to the 
percentage of coal recovered. To meet the market require- 
ments it is necessary that as large a percentage of lump 
coal be secured as possible. 

The advantages of this system of mining are: The 
high percentage of lump coal obtained; the high per- 
centage of coal recovery; a decrease of accidents. to 
workmen; complete immunity against shooting into old 
vobs suspected of containing explosive gases, and a 
general decrease in cost. 

The system may be described as follows: Face entries 
are driven on the four-entry plan, the distance between 
the centers of the entries being 60 ft. The two center 
entries are used as haulage and manway entries and also 
as intake airways. 

The advantage of using the two center entries as 
intake airways is obvious if the operation of the trolley 
type of electric locomotive is desired. It is also ad- 
vantageous to have workmen travel along a manway that 
is ventilated by a fresh intake air current. The two 
outside face entries are used exclusively as return air 
courses. 

Butt entries are turned right and left off the face- 
entry haulage road on 340-ft. centers between each pair 
of butts. The productive butt entries are turned on an 
55-ft. radius curve off the face-entry haulage road. This 
provides an easy curve for haulage purposes and requires 
a 24-ft. switch for a 42-in. gage track. 

The center distance between the productive butt entry 
and the entry air course is 50 ft. Butt entries are always 
driven up to line or destination before rooms are turned 
off. 

Rooms are only turned off one entry—that is, off the 
production butt—except No. 1 and 2 rooms on each pair 
of butt entries, which are driven narrow, being about 
14 ft. wide and carrying one line of selected round posts 
not less than 6 in. in diameter set on 4-ft. centers. 

Rooms No. 1 and 2 of each pair of butts are turned 
as line rooms and used as subsidiary air courses between 
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each pair of butt entries. All rooms driven off the butt 
entries are turned on 40-ft. centers. 

One distinct advantage of using 40-ft. centers between 
rooms lies in the fact that the standard length of steel 
rail used for mining purposes is 30 ft: Using a 10-ft. 
piece of rail as.a filler between each room center avoids 
waste in cutting rails, as three fillers can be cut from 
each standard length. This system of track laying is 
economical and adaptable where rooms are turned and 
developed and’ pillars extracted on the retreating system 
of mining. 

It is not necessary to insert castings or room tiegs at 
each succeeding room neck, as the development of the 
entire mine is prosecuted to such an extent as requires 
the extension of permanent tracks. This insures a solid 
track virtually the entire length of the butt entry, except 
at the top of the entry where rooms are broken off. 

This feature reduces to a minimum the possibilities 
of an accident due to broken car wheels pounding on 
latches or frogs, and allows the attainment of higher 
speeds. It also insures and promotes the economic trans- 
portation of the mine product. 


Some Points oN TRACKLAYING 
When the development of rooms and the extraction of 


pillars has been carried to such an extent as to necessitate 


the turning of additional rooms, it will not be necessary 
to cut rails in order to insert frogs for room switches, 


_if proper care has been exercised in locating the frog 


for No. 1 room on each productive butt entry. If this 
has been carefully placed, the process of inserting room 
frogs as they are required is simple. All that is neces- 
sary is to loosen the fish plates at one end of every 40 
ft. of rail where it is desired to turn a room. The 
10-ft. piece of rail is jacked to such an extent as to form 
the wing rail of the switch. The frog is then inserted 
and the other rails put in place and forced into the proper 
curvature. 

When it is found that a parting or room switch is 
no longer necessary on account of the room and pillar 
being finished, the frog and heel rails may be removed 
or taken out, the wing rail jacked back into position to 
form straight track and the whole joined together by 
fish plates without any necessity for cutting rails. 

This system of tracklaying also requires only a mini- 
mum number of parting or room switches to be carried 
in stock for a certain given production. 

As noted previously, rooms are only driven off ‘one 


entry. The productive butt and rooms are driven 280 ft. 
long. This length of room insures an adequate barrier 


pillar of 55 ft. between the ends of rooms on the outby | 
productive butt and the air-course entry of the inby pro- 
ductive butt. The advantage of a barrier pillar of this 
thickness is twofold: It provides ample protection in - 
preserving the air course of the inby butt entries and 
also provides a pillar of such thickness as to allow the 
splitting of the barrier pillar by a machine-driven room 
18 ft. wide. 
The direction of the room driven is parallel to the 
length of the barrier pillar. This method of drawing 
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the pillar has three distinct advantages—it affords pro- 
tection to the workmen drawing pillars; it provides for 
a higher percentage of machine-mined coal; and only a 
minimum amount of track work is necessary for a 
maximum percentage of coal recovery. 

This may be illustrated as follows: By the use of 
one parting or room switch it is possible to secure the 
following amounts of barrier and chain pillar coal— 
barrier pillar 150 ft. long by 55 ft. wide, chain pillar 
150 ft. long by 20 ft. wide. This in itself should warrant 
the adoption of this method of room-and-pillar mining in 
mines subject to heavy roof pressures. 

One of the salient points, or features, of this system 
of mining is that all rooms are turned and driven in the 
direction of the solid body of coal. 


ADVANTAGES OF TIIE SYSTEM 


The benefits that may be derived by the mine worker 
and operator where this system is employed in mines and 
where the product is paid for and sold on the lump-coal 
basis are many, and may be partially enumerated as 
follows : 

The earnings of machine loaders and coal cutter 
operators are increased, due to the fact that both miners 
-and cutters are paid on a lump-coal tonnage basis. It 
is essential to their interest that a high percentage of 
lump be obtained. The same amount of labor is ex- 
pended by both loaders and machine men in cutting and 


loading out a place of specified dimensions that will 
yield 70 per cent. lump coal as there is in cutting and 


loading out one that will yield 80 per cent. of lump 
coal. 

What this means to the loaders and machine men will be 
evident from the benefits accruing to them. As an 
illustration, a place of certain dimensions will yield 30 
tons of mine-run coal. Cutters and loaders are paid on 
a lump-coal basis, the price per ton to the loader being 
43¢., while cutters are paid 10c. per ton. 

A certain expense is incurred by the loader in the 
purchase of powder and fuse for shooting his coal. In 
most instances this expense is the same regardless of 
whether the percentage of lump coal obtained is 60 or 
80 per cent. of the contents of the place to be mined. 

Hence, briefly, the return which a loader will receive 
for loading out a room where the entire contents is 
30 tons of mine-run coal, and which yields 60 per cent. 
lump, is 18 tons of lump. This multiplied by 48c. per 
ton yields $7.74. There will be a deduction of say 46c. 
for explosives used in blasting down the coal. This 
amount deducted from the loader’s earnings leaves a 
balance of $7.28, which is paid to the loader for loading 
out a room that yields 60 per cent. lump coal as speci- 
fied by the above conditions. 

If 70 per cent. lump coal is produced under the pre- 
scribed conditions this represents 21 tons to be paid for. 
At 48c. per ton this-is equal to $9.03, which the loader 
receives for the same amount of work performed as in 
the previous instance. The deductions for explosives will 
be the same regardless of the percentage of lump coal 
won. Deducting 46c. from $9.03 leaves a balance of 
$8.57, the net gain to the machine loader is then equal 
to $1.29, or 17.7 per cent. increase in wages for the same 
amount of work performed. 

It is therefore to the financial interest of the loader 
and cutter to devise methods of shooting and mining 
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that will yield as high a percentage of lump coal as 
may be secured consistent with the safety of those en- 
gaged in its production. 

In addition to the foregoing, in many mines the coal 
is immediately overlain with a draw slate 10 to 12 in. 
in thickness, which on account of its structure is a 
dangerous factor. This draw slate has to be taken down 
and gobbed or loaded out in mine cars. The task of 
taking down, loading out or cleaning up draw slate in 
many instances takes up, conservatively speaking, 20 per 
cent. of the loader’s total time. The time required to 
perform this dead work remains constant regardless of 
whether the percentage of lump coal won is 60 or 80 
per cent. of the entire contents of the cut shot down ani 
loaded out. 

Looking at the question from all angles, it is essential 
that all the loader’s efforts be directed to obtain a high 
percentage of lump coal through intelligent and practical 
mining methods. 

At some operations the low percentage of lump coal 
obtained may be attributed to the system of mining em- 
ployed. This may be such as to invite squeezes, which 
in turn react to the detriment of the operator, and may 
be reflected: in increased timber costs as well as other 
items of expense. 


General labor costs for timbering and cleaning up 
roads and falls throughout the entire mine will be in- 


creased particularly where the percentage of coal recovery 
is low. These items of expense may be enhanced to such 
an extent as to render it almost impossible to operate 
the mine on a profitable basis. 

Any such system of mining cannot be considered 
economical from the standpoint of either the miner or 
the operator, and its application secures only an indiffer- 
ent degree of success. It can in no wise compare with 
tha system of mining where rooms are driven only off 
one entry and into a body of solid coal. 
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matic Tipple Near 


Mloutzdale, Pemn. 


By H. V. Scuierer* 





SY NOPSIS—The cages are double-decked, yet 
carry only one car at a time. The cars are auto- 
matically spotted, caged and uncaged by gravity. 
The dump is power operated. Two men handle the 
entire tipple equipment, dumping eight cars per 
minute. The capacity of the tipple is 2,000 to 
2,500 tons per day. 





The Eureka No. 29 tipple of the Berwind-White Coal 
Mining Co., near Houtzdale, Penn., in the southern part 
of Clearfield County, is probably the most completely 
automatic tipple in the Clearfield district. This tipple 
was designed with the object in view of reducing the 
number of operators to a minimum. Automatic cagers 
and spotters, double-deck cages and power dumps are used 
throughout. An idea of the saving in labor may be 
gained from the fact that two men can operate this tipple 
with a capacity of 2,000 to 2,500 tons per day, while it 
takes four to six men on an average tipple in the same 
district with a capacity of only 1,000 tons per day. 

The operation of the equipment is as follows: A trip of 
loaded cars brought to the shaft is delivered one car at a 
time by the automatic car spotter to the lower deck of the 
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double-deck cage. When the cage is hoisted to the tipple 
fevel, the horns on the lower deck automatically open and 
allow the car to run by gravity to the transfer dump. The 
cars are fed to the transfer dump one at a time by an 
automatic car spotter controlled by the dump. 

After the car has been discharged, it is automatically 
deposited by the transfer dump onto the upper deck of 
the tipple and runs by gravity from this point to the car 
spotter next to the cage. The operation of this car spotter 
is controlled entirely by the cage and allows the empty 
cars to run one at a time by gravity onto the upper decix 
of the cage at the same instant that the loaded car runs 
off the lower deck. Thus the operations of discharging 
the loaded car from the cage and receiving the empty car 
are performed simultaneously. When the cage reaches 
the bottom of the shaft, the upper deck, which carries 
the empty car, is automatically tilted so as to discharge the 
empty car by gravity. . 

To dispose of a load of slate as it is received on the 
tipple there is provided a hinged portion of track imme- 
diately in front of the transfer dump. This can be closed 
and the car run through the dump and thence out to the 
slate trestle. 

The tipple is located near the center of a tract of about 
2,000 acres, and the shaft is sunk 177 ft. to work a good 
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SHAFT BOTTOM, SHOWING AUTOMATIC SPOTTERS 
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FIG, 2. 


gerade of “B” vein coal. The shaft is built in four com- 
partments, two for the coal hoists, one for supplies and 
one for the pipes and various conduits. The horizontal 
dimensions are 12x24 ft. 

The trip of loads stands on a grade at the bottom of the 
shaft and is admitted one car at a time to the lower deck of 
_ the cage by an automatic car spotter. This consists of two 
pairs of horns attached to. rocker shafts, so arranged that 
when one set is in the other set is thrown out, and vice 
versa. Each of the horns is equipped with a spiral spring 
to relieve the shock incident to the car coming into 
engagement. The spotter is provided with a lever mech- 
anism, shown at A, Fig. 1, which is worked by the cage 


Greene Power Dump. 
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THE POWER DUMP, SPOTTERS AND COAL CHUTES 


so that the operation of the car spotter is absolutely 
controlled by the cage itself. The loaded car runs onto 
the lower deck of the cage, which is inclined on an angle 
of 4 per cent. and is provided with a pair of spring horns 
for holding the car in position. 

The cages are constructed entirely of steel. The lower 
deck is rigid with the slope in the direction of the loaded- 
ear track. This deck is for handling loaded cars only. 
‘The upper deck is located 5 ft. above the lower and is 
adjustable. In its normal position this deck has an 
inclination of a little more than 2 per cent. in the opposite 
direction from the inclination of the lower deck, and is 
equipped with a set of rigid horns. 
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FIG. 3. GENERAL ARRANGE 
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After weighing, the cars run into a 
Sawn.) set of automatic spotters that are the 


aaa same as those at the bottom of the 
ts shaft, except that these are operated en- 


tirely by the power dump itself through 
a crank and lever shown at F, Fig. 2. 
Here as well as at the bottom of the 
shaft the cars are fed automatically. 
It is not even necessary to have a 
workman watching them.- The cars 
wait their turn on a grade and are re- 




















leased when the cage, or dump, comes 
into position by the automatic swing- 
ing horns known as “spotters.” The 
“Greene” patented power dump is the 
machine ‘that permits of the double- 








deck tipple. This may be described 
briefly as follows: The function of 
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FIG. 4. TRACK LAYOUT ON THE TIPPLE 


The cage is provided with drawhead and double safety 
catches; also a set of drawhead bolts and shackle chain. 
All mechanical parts are either forgings or steel castings. 
The hoisting ropes are 114 in. in diameter and run oyer 
7-ft. diameter wrought-iron spoke sheaves. These sheaves 
are mounted on 6-in, diameter axles that run in 51x 
1144-in. babbitted journal boxes provided with adjustable 
sole plates. 

As the cage comes to rest on the keeps at the top of the 
shaft the horns that hold the loaded car on the lower deck 
ure automatically thrown out and the car runs down its 
4 per cent. grade onto the tipple floor. This grade changes 
immediately to 1.66 per cent. for a distance of 28 ft. For 
a short distance from this point, the car receives another 
start on a 3 per cent. grade and is then slowed up by a 
114 per cent. grade as it crosses the scales and enters the 
spotters in front of the dump. 

The weighing is done “on the run? by “Standard? 
o-ton track scales. The matter of grades was given special 
attention, since if the operation were to be successfully 
automatic there would be no excuse for a boy to push the 
cars along the tipple. 








the dump is to take a loaded mine 
car from the lower runway tracks 
of the tipple, dump it and transfer the 
empty car to the upper runway. It 
has three essential parts; namely, a 
floating track section A, Fig. 2, a set of guides B and a 
steam cylinder (', which is supplied with a governing 
device in the shape of two auxiliary oil cylinders placed 
either side of the regulating cylinder. There are no 
counterweights. A shock absorber is provided, forming 
part of the floating track section. This engages the front 
wheels of the loaded car D, Fig. 2. 

Starting with the floating track section in its normal 
position in register with the lower runway tracks, a loaded 
car runs onto the dump. (With floating track section in 
its normal position, the actuating piston is at the bottom 
of its cylinder.) The loaded car having engaged the horns, 
the operator lets steam into the bottom part of the 
cylinder, causing the piston to travel upward. This move- 
ment is transferred to the floating deck section through 
the rack and gear segment shown at #, Fig. 2, and the 
fever B, causing the rear end of the floating track section 
to rise. As this rises, the loaded car is tilted to an inclina- 
tion of 60 deg., providing the dumping action. 

The regulating cylinder, with its auxiliary oil cylinder 
vovernors, controls the dumping of the car absolutely, 
providing a smooth, steady movement, fast or slow at the 
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FIG. 6. THE DOUBLE-DECKED STEEL CAGE 


will of the operator; or the car can be joggled if need be. 
The auxiliary oil. cylinders have cross-connected bypass 
pipes, with a single valve for regulating the flow of oil 
from one part of the cylinders to the other. They govern 
the speed of dumping and transferring by impeding the 
action of the steam regulating cylinder. 

The car Seing discharged, the floating track section 
with the car travels upward, under the influence of the 
steam cylinder, until it registers with the upper track. 

The shock absorber springs, having been under com- 
pression all this time, extend themselves. The resultant 
push applied to the car, together with the favorable grade 
en the floating section, causes a rapid emergence of the 
empty car onto the upper runway. ' 

The floating track section being empty, the dumper 
allows the steam to exhaust from the regulating cylinder, 
permitting this section to drop into register with the lower 
runway, just reversing the evcle of upward movements in 
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dumping and transferring. The drop of the floating 
track section is cushioned by the regulating cylinder and 
takes place fast or slow at the will of the dumper. 

As the empty car leaves the dump it runs by gravity) 
to take its place in front of the shaft. It is fed onto the 
cage by another set of spotters that feed the cars one at 
a time to the upper cage deck. 

The equipment of the tipple consists of two complete 
dupheate units; that is, there are two cages, two dumps 
and two sets of upper and lower tracks. The dump is 
placed about 50 ft. from the shaft, and the track layout 
on the two floors of the tipple is such that all the cars can 
be run to either dump or cage. 

As the cage drops to the bottom of the shaft it is auto- 
matically pitched to a grade of 5 per cent. in the same 
direction as the inclination of the lower deck, and the 
empty car is shot out and carried by gravity to a side 
track. Sidings with a capacity of 200 empty cars have 
been provided at the foot of the shaft. 

In connection with the transfer dumps there is one 
chute constructed of 4-in. steel plates of sufficient width 
at the top to receive the coal from both dumps. This 
terminates at the lower end in a pair of curved chutes 
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SIDE VIEW OF TIPPLE AND HEADFRAME 


with a flygate leading to the two loading tracks. At the 
end of each of these curved chutes is a hinged loading 
chute in two sections, each section being provided with 
loading fingers of forged steel. There is also provided a 
bypass chute for diverting coal to a crusher. Coal thus 
diverted is used under the mine’s own boilers. One man 
nelow on the railroad cars operates the chutes. 

The output of this operation is all run-of-mine, and 
when working at top speed the tipple can handle four 
cars per minute over each dump. . 

The headframe and tipple are entirely of steel construc- 
tion, excepting the floors. All members in the headframe 
are designed with sufficient strength to break the 114-1n. 
hoisting cable without being stressed beyond the elastic 
limit of the steel. The: sides and roof of the tipple are 
covered with asbestos-protected metal. 

The rest of the plant consists of two other buildings of 
brick and steel covered with asbestos-protected metal. 
One building, 160 ft. long and 42 ft. wide, houses the 
boilers, hoisting engine and electrical equipment. The 
other, 120 ft. long and 30 ft. wide, contains the electrical 
repair shops, ar repair shops, machine shop and_ the 
blacksmith shop. 

The tipple equipment was designed and built by the 
C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co., of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SYNOPSIS—A well attended and interesting 
meeting. Van H. Manning, director of the Bureau 
of Mines, advocates codperation, this principle for 
the regulation of the coal industry having the ap- 
proval of the Department of the Interior. Ani- 
mated discussion on electric safety cap lamps and 
acetylene lamps. 

——— 
The Coal Mining Institute of America on Dec. 6 and 
held an enthusiastic meeting at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 

Pittsburgh, Penn., at which perhaps more people were 
present that at any previous gathering of the organiza- 
tion. It seems to be a good year for institutes. The in- 
terest in mining problems appears to be increasing 
rapidly. Despite the anticipation of the executive com- 
mittee that everybody would be too busy to attend, it 
proved that few were so busy that they could not find time 
to be present. 

As soon as the session of Dec. 6 opened, a new presi- 
dent was elected for 1917, the honor falling to William 
L. Affelder, general manager of the Bessemer Coke Co., 
of Pittsburgh, Penn. H. D. Mason, formerly with the 
3ureau of Mines, and now one of the engineers of the 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., was unanimously elected 
secretary-treasurer. 

The following persons were presented for the vice- 
presidencies, the.number of votes each received following 


the name: W. HE. Fohl, 41; Dr. W. R. Crane, 24; F. W. 
Cunningham, C. P. Byrne, 195.S.7AyPaylommae., 
Alexander McCanch, The first three were declared 


elected. The executive board was completed by the elec- 
tion unopposed of S. A. Taylor, Alexander McCanch, C. 
P. Byrne and John J. Pratt. The tellers were EH. M. 
Chance, T. A. Furniss and Joseph Williams. 


CONDITION oF Labor SuPPLY AFTER THE WAR 

After this election the president, Joseph Knapper, read 
his address, a copy of which, somewhat shortened, ap- 
peared in Coal Age of Dec. 9, pp. 967 and 968. The pres- 
ident, who was acting as chairman, gave the members no 
chance to discuss the propositions he advanced, even 
though he declared them somewhat bold and that he had 
submitted them for the purpose of provoking discussion. 
No sooner had he finished his paper, than he called on W. 
Ki. Fohl to open the question box. 

The first question was: 

What will be the condition of our labor 
conclusion of the great war? 

State Inspector T. K. Adams, of Mercer, declared that 
after the war, provided the miners worked for a full 
eight hours, there would be plenty of labor to meet all 
the possible demands of the mining industry. He. antic- 
ipated that the men who had recently left the mines 
would find their way back when the war came to an end. 
He believed that foreign labor would come here, attracted 
by our higher wages. In Europe there will also be plenty 
of labor, for the women who have entered gainful occu- 
pations will not readily be dispossessed. The men, when 
released from service, will find that women are in indus- 
try to stay and that they will have to compete with them. 


supply after the 


State Inspector F. W. Cunningham, of Somerset, de- 


clared that the main problem was rather what business 


would remain after the war. But confining his remarks 
to the labor supply, he said that his inquiries led him to 
think that in his district many Austrians and Germans 
would return to their native countries and the Italians 
and Russians would not even go back to visit. The 
Italians especially fear that if they return they will have 
to pay heavy taxes on what they have earned in America. 
He did not anticipate that Europe will have any men to 
send to us after the war is over. They will need all they 
have to replace what has been destroyed. 


EFFECT oF VoDKA ON NATIONAL EFFICIENCY 


Tn reply to a statement by another member that bor- 
rowing nations like Russia and Italy would be the great- 
est sufferers from the war, S. A. Taylor declared that in 
his estimation Russia would do well when the war was _ 
over. Its losses appear large, but Russia has 75,000,000 | 
men on which to draw. He instanced one coal mine to 
show how temperance is going to do in Russia far more 
than the war could ever undo. At this mine 60 per cent. 
of the men were drafted into the army. ‘Two or three 
weeks later, by hiring new men, the percentage of men 
employed had increased so that the mine had 50 per cent. 
of its normal force. But by reason of the abolition of 
vodka, this half foree was enabled to do as much as the 
full force had previously done. At first they worked not 
only every day but on Sundays also. Later the men re- 
fused to work on Sundays, but they nevertheless produced 
as much in a week as had the full force before the war. 

kh. B. Foster declared that the American people could 
hope to hold their own only by training men in efficiency 
at corporational schools. He said that Germany had 
prepared for the present war for 40 years. At the 
end of one year of fighting, Germany had used up the 
supplies she had gathered by long diligence and had to 
fight wholly on her momentary productivity. This she 
succeeded in doing with hardly any outside help, because 
of the excellent vocational training of the men in her 
industries, 


Are Our Miners BecomInG More EFFICIENT ? 


W. L. Affelder declared that his men were more efficient 
than ever before. He thought that even if the present 
demand for coal continues, the mines will be able to meet 
it fully, even if we have less men. He said that there was 
a markedly increased production per man in the last » 
two years, largely due to increased mechanical efficiency. 

Referring to the need for greater efficiency and the 
means and possibility of increasing it, 8. A. Taylor 
stated that he was planning a new bonus system at a 
recently opened mine. He figured what material and 
repairs normally cost him. Any saving from these nor- 
mal production costs it was his purpose to divide with - 
the men. 

State Inspector Nicholas Evans, of J ohnbtow de- 
clared that in his district no one had noticed any greater 
efficiency in labor. In fact the general complaint was 
that increased demand had only decreased the ability or 
the readiness of the miner to produce a good tonnage. 
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The next question presented for discussion was: 

Should rescue and recovery be performed by people in the 
employ of individual companies or by men in the employ of 
the Federal Government? 

State Inspector T. K. Adams declared that the state 
mine inspectors and the Federal service should advise 
and help in the work of rescue, but that they should 
not take charge. 

BE. M. Chance, consulting chemist, of Philadelphia, 
said that the mine inspectors are too old for breathing- 
apparatus service. The best men for that work are those 
who are about 25 years of age, and the mine inspectors 
are and should be men older and with more experience. 
The inspectors should advise the officials of the company 
in case of a disaster; the Bureau of Mines officials could 
supply training to the companies’ instructors, but the 
companies’? own men should perform the actual work of 
rescue. 

The question that followed, 

What is the best method of training the men in the ranks 
to fill official positions in mines? 
met with little response. W. L. Affelder stated that he 
was not much disposed to train his own men, as almost in- 
variably men so trained were discontent with the speed 
of promotion, and usually left the operator in the lurch 
long before the training had been completed. 

Equally unproductive of argument was the question : 

Should rescue or first-aid training be required as a requi- 
site for the position of mine foreman or fireboss? 

But some discussion greeted the next question : 

Is preservation of timber a profitable investment? 


Dr. Crane urged that the value of timber preservatives 
has been convincingly shown by the experiments of the 
forestry service and the railroads. He added that in 
some metal mines it had been found that where timber 
was long buried it became incombustible, the salts render- 
ing the fibers uninflammable. 


CreosoTEeD TIMBER Dip Not BurN IN MINE FIRE 


BK. M. Chance said that at one plant where the sodium 
chloride and zine chloride treatment was used, the tim- 
ber treated had not yet failed, though some of it is nine 
years old. Yet in these same places untreated timber will 
last only five or six months. He added that the com- 
pany operating this plant was apprehensive that if used 
in the mine creosoted timber might catch fire and cause a 
disastrous conflagration. One day a slope in which 
creosoted timbers had been alternated with untreated 
timbers caught fire. This slope was 700 ft. long and had 
a pitch of 40 deg. The fire was a severe one, but the 
company, fortunately, was able to shut the air off the 
fire, and it eventually smothered itself out. 
~ When an inspection was made, it was found that the 
untreated timbers were burned so severely that they had 
fallen, but that the creosoted timbers were only charred 
and were standing and holding up the load. The mine 
officials decided that the creosote had burned, but had 
nevertheless saved the timber, because the wood acted as a 
wick, which merely feeds the more combustible nia- 
terial to the flame but does not itself burn. As soon 
as the air was cut off, the creosote was extinguished, 
and the wood, not being really on fire, did not have to 
be put out. But the untreated timber was glowing, and 
a slow combustion of this material continued long after 
the air feed came to an end. 
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W. L. Affelder said that about two years ago he erected 
a tipple, partly of steel and partly of timber. He covered 
the latter with two brush-coats of carbolineum. A new 
tipple he has just built has been treated with the same 
preservative, but this time the material has been dipped 
in carbolineum and has not been merely brush-coated. 
He expected in future to treat all tipple timbers in 
like manner. It was especially desirable for the timber 
in bins, because when these are in continuous use the 
timber soon rots. 

A. B. Franks, of the H. C. Frick Coke Co., advocated 
the use of a preliminary vacuum in creosoting, declar- 
ing that mere brush-coating and dipping without a 
vacuum would never provide the necessary penetration 
and so treat the entire timber. For use where the track 
timber was repeatedly giving out, he had creosoted ties 
under steam pressure. He believed he got somewhat 
better results than with untreated material, but the ties 
did not last, for the treatment was only local. The 
sap remained inside the stick and when it dry-rotted 
only a shell of solid timber remained, which did not 
serve the purpose demanded of it. 

Sion B. Smith said that with proper treatment red 
oak and chestnut can be made of equal value to white 
oak, but white oak is too dense to take treatment properly. 


DisaAGREE As To DEFINITION OF GASEOUS MINE 


The question that next came up for discussion was: 

What is a gaseous mine? 

Greeted with a laugh, this was discussed in a some- 
what uncertain way, some members regarding it from a 
natural and some from a legal standpoint, and others, 
perhaps without knowing it, getting the state law mixed 
with the canons of the state board of compensation and 
of the Associated Companies. 

Thomas B. Lowther said that any mine which had fire- 
bosses was rated by the department as a gaseous mine. 
David Young, the state inspector at Freeport, defined it 
as any mine which has generated gas in the last two or 
three years. 

T. K. Adams said that any mine where gas can be de- 
tected with an approved safety lamp is a gaseous mine. 
When so detected the gas must be watched by firebosses 
for. two or three years, in the manner appointed by the 
law. Then, if they do not find gas, the mines may be 
run without firebosses, as the mine would then be demon- 
strated as not being gaseous. He said he would prefer to 
arrange to make his test for gas in the mine when the 
part under suspicion had not been recently ventilated, 
because the failure to find gas in a ventilated place was 
probably more a measure of the efficiency of the ventila- 
tion than of the real dangers of the place, should any- 
thing go wrong with the ventilation or any carelessness, 
momentary or otherwise, be shown. “But all this,” he 
added, “is only my preference in the matter. The law 
would not sustain me in making an inspection in this 
manner to determine whether a mine is gaseous, because 
the part of the mine tested would not be in a normal con- 
dition.” He said he would not try to enforce the law as 
regards its provisions against gas if its presence could only 
be determined in the manner just stated, but he might 
urge upon the operator that the introduction of firebosses 
was a moral obligation. 

Mr. Dunean, of the Associated Companies, then de- 
clared a gaseous mine was one where gas could be de- 
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tected by an approved safety lamp in a place where the 
ventilation had been stopped for four hours when the 
light is held 6 ft. from the working face and 1 ft. from 
the roof in theecenter of the working place and not in 


front of any blower. Mr. Duncan declared this a part 
of the law of 1913, but Nicholas Evans, a state mine 


inspector, said there was no such enactment.  T. at 
Adams, another state mine inspector, also denied ,that 
the statutes required or suggested any such test. Later, 


W. H. Cunningham, another inspector, declared that 
even the word “approved” was not used in relation to 
the type of safety lamp to be used in the testing for gas, 
but that the word “improved” was used in that connec- 
tion. David Young, also an inspector, said that the 
word “approved,” which he declared part of the law, 
meant “approved by the Department of Mines”; but T. K. 
Adams declared that he believed that “improved,” which 
undoubtedly appeared in the actual statute, was a mis- 
print for “approved,” which was doubtless what the leg- 
islature had in mind. 

A discussion arose meanwhile as to what percentage 
could be detected with such lamps as were in use in the 
mines. Mr. Ryan, of the Mine Safety Appliances Co., 
said some men could detect three-fourths of 1 per cent., 
but could not do so with any real certainty, and that 
with some lamps the lowest determination possible was 
about 114 per cent. Dr. Crane, of State College, said 
that the law should not require that the determination be 
made with a safety lamp, but with some reliable gas- 
testing apparatus, because the safety lamp was dependent 
on two uncertain factors—the personal equation of the 
man making the test and the presence or absence of other 
gas than methane which would dampen the flame. , 

Mr. Dunean advocated the use of the Burrell indicator, 
and said that the test he had described should preferably 
be made with that instrument instead of with a safety 
lamp. Then if 14 per cent. of gas was found, the mine 
should be considered gaseous. 


DANGER Signs Usep WitHout DiscRIMINATION 


The question next presented for consideration, 

When, where and under what conditions should the danger 
signal be used in and around the mines? 
received more lengthy consideration, it being the opin- 
ion that some of the operators used the danger signal 
entirely too freely. It has come to be regarded merely 
as the green light on railroads that warns the trainmen 
not of the certainty but only of the possibility of danger. 
Operators have tacked these danger signs evén onto the 
mine entrances. If the mine is dangerous enough to merit 
the use of such a signal on the drift mouth, then it is so 
dangerous that no one should enter it except to remove 
the danger. 

Mr. Duncan said the danger sign should only be used 
where no one is allowed to go except some one who is 
deputed to make the place safe. Where a danger can ° 
be removed, it should be removed and no sign set. 

Thomas A. Mather, a state mine inspector at Tyrone, 
deplored the great number of danger signs used and said 
their multiplicity caused accidents. The Pennsylvania 
danger signs should only be used where a penalty could 
be rightly imposed for passing them. Men leaving a 
place where signs are tacked up without any discrimina- 
tion and coming to a mine where the hazards are greater 
and the signs are used with due discrimination, are quite 
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likely to pay no attention to them, and accidents will 
occur. 

W. E. Fohl jocularly inquired whether it was permis- 
sible to hang up a danger sign at the mouth of a place 
temporarily abandoned to prevent the miners who were 
short of mine rails from going in and carrying away the 
tracks. 

The next question was, 

How can a mine explode when there are no men in it? 

David Young, state mine inspector, declared that his 
experience in such mysterious explosions related to a 
mine of the McFetridge Brothers Coal Co., which sud- 
denly exploded six or seven years ago at 9 o’clock one Sun- 
day morning. The mine was highly gaseous, and when 
the fan was running was kept free of gas by a current of 
17,000 cu.ft. of air per minute. Permissible explosives 
were used, the shots being fired by shotfirers. When the 
examination was made, no one could be found in the 
mine. The search for entombed men was most pains- 
takingly pursued, for Mr. Young could not believe for 
a long time that the mine had been empty when the 
explosion happened. 


Expiosions WirnHout MEN or ELEcTRIC CURRENT 


He remarked to the institute that it could not have 
been due to an electric current, for there was no electric 
wire in the mine. The fan had been closed down for 
repairs the night before the explosion. Prior to this a 
man had been in and fired a shot. After his investiga- 
tion, Mr. Young concluded that the shot had ignited a 
feeder. The closing down of the fan caused the gas to 
accumulate. When, due to the suspension of ventilation, 
the gas in the neighborhood of the flame reached the 
proper percentage for ignition, it was ignited and caused 
a most violent explosion. This explanation he still be- 
heved to be the correct one. . 

Kk. W. Parker instanced the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
Co.’s Newcastle mine, which had an explosion 47 min. 
after the men left the workings. He said it was gen- 
erally believed that the explosion was due to spontaneous 
ignition. The coal in this mine slacks rapidly, and the 
mine while working was always troubled with self-ignited 
mine fires. 

W. L. Affelder said that it was generally believed that 
in Pennsylvania spontaneous ignition was impossible, 
but he had experienced such a fire in a part of a mine 
that had not been worked for about 10 years. One day a 
gob stink appeared in the mine, and sure enough a 
fire was found in the old workings. It had already made 
much progress. 

Inspector Thomas A. Furniss related the circumstances 
attending the recent Eleanora shaft explosion, which oe- 
curred in a mine in which no men were present. It: 
was a gaseous mine and the recognized precautions were 
taken. Only permissible powder was used, shotfirers 
fired all shots, and the lighting was entirely with locked 
safety lamps. It was generally accepted that the cause 
of the explosion was a fall of roof, which in its turn 
caused a short-circuit of the electric current. In fact. a 
fuse was blown out, and this indication supports the 
suggestion that the grounding of the current actually 
occurred. The fan was shut down, the mine having been 
idle for a week. 

Klias Phillips, another state mine inspector, said that 
there was an electric pump in the Eleanora mine and it 
was necessary to supply it with power, and that the fall 
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of the wires leading to the pump may have been the 
cause of the explosion. Another speaker said there ap- 
peared to be two foci of violence, and that there may 
have been a second explosion resulting when the current 
was reéstablished by the throwing-in of the circuit- 
breaker. The explosion was an extremely severe one, 
coke Y% in. thick being formed in places. 

Rufus Foster, of the International Correspondence 
Schools, declared that at a colliery in Schuylkill County 
in the anthracite region lightning ran along the rail to 
the face of the mine. No explosion followed, but there 
wouid have been one had gas been present. Elias Phillips 
stated that the first Adrian explosion, to which someone 
called attention, was directly due to the firing of a shot. 
The men had lighted it and left the mine. When it 
went off the mine blew up. 

Joseph Knapper recalled an experience that showed 
that mines were quite liable to explode from causes en- 
tirely apart from the presence of men in the mine. He 
said that when the Shaw gas tester was first introduced, 
a pipe was installed at a certain mine to bring samples 
of gas to the surface for testing with that instrument. 
On one occasion a miner when working round the pipe 
received a shock that downed him. There was no electric 
conductor or trolley wire anywhere in the mine, and the 
current must have come from the public electric service 
which was provided in the neighborhood of the plant. In 
consequence, the coal company concluded that a danger- 
ous return existed in their mine and that it was safer to 
remove the pipes, and they did so. 

Asked whether an explosion could occur from a fall 
of rock on detonators, J. J. Rutledge, of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, declared that it was quite pos- 
sible. A member of the institute then mentioned the 
explosion in the Bellevue Colliery, Canada, and another in 
a mine in the Rhonnda Valley, South Wales, both of 
which had been ascribed to the fall of siliceous rock on a 
hard floor in the presence of gas, no men being present 
at the time. 

The next question taken from* the question box was: 


To what extent has the cutting-and-loading machine been 
developed? 


Mr. Weldin stated that at Annabelle last year two ma- 
chines had worked 200 days and driven 6,000 ft. of entry 
in safety through coal where the roof conditions would 
have made heading driving by ordinary methods danger- 
ous. 


INVERTED SIPHON Too FREQUENTLY OVERLOOKED 


The latter part of the afternoon session was taken up 
by the reading of two papers, one of which was on “Per- 
missible Explosives,” by F. H. Gunsolus, manager of the 
technical division of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., who was, however, unable to be present 
in person. L. B. Smith, mining engineer, of the Morris- 
dale Coal Co. in the Clearfield region, then read an in- 
teresting article on “Handling Mine Water,” which will 
appear in an early issue. The large amount of water: 
to be handled in that district has made necessary the use 
of many and large inverted siphons. Perhaps few com- 
panies have understood as well as the Morrisdale people 
the possibilities these arrangements offer. 

We fuss and fume over real siphons with almost hourly 
troubles in the services they render, when perhaps we 
should abolish them and use a pump. But we overlook 
frequently the chance to use an inverted siphon which 
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will never give any trouble, for it does not depend on a 
vacuum but on positive pressure. Nothing can ever hap- 
pen to it but silting and corrosion. It never gives as 
much trouble as a pump. The device deserves more con- 
sideration than it receives. 

The only reason for the lengthy discussions in the 
technical press on the true siphon are its complications 
and unsatisfactory service. Because the inverted siphon 
is so simple and so certain in its action, it is largely over- 
looked. We run the water down into the lowest place in 
the mine and then at much trouble and expense we pump 
it out of that place into which, in many cases, it should 
never have gone. A pipe conveying that water from the 
high place through all the intermediate low places to a 
point of discharge higher than the lower levels passed, 
but lower than the point of supply, would give service 
such as no pump manufactured or imagined could equal. 

A large pipe line from the Portage mines now passes 
along the workings of the Morrisdale mines, and the 
water flows by gravity up a shaft and out to the surface. 
A deep ditch has been dug to lower the level of the out- 
flow and thus increase the speed of the water. In this 
way much of the water in the Portage workings is re- 
moved without pumpage cost, and the Morrisdale work- 
ings are freed from this water. If all this large body 
of water was allowed to find the lowest mine level before 
it was handled, the cost of pumping or hoisting it would 
be considerable. Mining engineers have never given the 
possibilities of the inverted siphon the attention they de- 
serve. 

MANNING Urces Co6peraATION AMONG OPERATORS 


The institute dinner was attended by about 110 persons. 
An address entitled “Federal Aid to the Coal-Mining In- 
dustry” was read by Director Van H. Manning. It fully 
sustained his reputation as a writer of forceful English 
and a clear thinker, and yet the address, excellent as it 
was, would not have occasioned much remark had it come 
from a man not connected with the Government service. 

The last part of the address dealt with codperation, 
about which there is little more to be said than has 
been said already. What we are looking for are gov- 
ernmental ratifications of the generally recognized de- 
mand for codperation. These V. H. Manning supplied. 

E. N. Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, at the American Mining Congress said that he 
would advocate codperation if correct cost accounting 
appeared likely to fail in removing present abuses. Man- 
ning made no such reservation. He advocated codperation 
and said that Secretary Franklin K. Lane, the head of 
the Department of the Interior, was in sympathy with 
the ideas he expressed. 

So this after-dinner speech really advanced matters 
quite measurably in a way in which after-dinner speeches 
rarely do. The United States Bureau of Mines, under 
the late J. A. Holmes, always declared that the coal 
industry was run almost without profit and therefore 
often riskily for the miner, wastefully as regards mineral 
resources and uncharitably in the matter of sociological 
provision. But he largely stopped at that point in his 
declarations, if not in his private opinions. This speech 
supphes us with the whole matter. Not only with the 
argument but with its conclusion also. 

After the speech of Mr. Manning the diners heard 
from E. W. Parker, the director of the Bureau of An- 
thracite Statistics, from J. F. Callbreath, secretary of the 
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American Mining Congress, and from 8. A. Taylor, all 
three speaking along the same lines. But the argument 
for codperation is merely the opening bombardment; it 
is Governmental action which alone takes the trenches. 
S. A. Taylor’s remarks had reference to the successful 
work of the various coal associations recently formed, es- 
pecially the notable success of the Franklin County Coal 
Association in Illinois. Some remarks by R. D. Hall on 
the seasonal and runaway markets, and the means of 


controlling them wound up the speech making. The 
toastmaster at the meeting was W. L. Affelder. Sand- 


wiched between the speeches moving pictures of an an- 
thracite mine and of some “daylight mining” in the open 
pits of the Ellsworth-Klaner Construction Co. were pro- 
jected onto the screen. 

The morning session of Dec. 7 opened with the reading 
of a paper on “Mine Accidents,” by Nicholas Evans, state 
mine inspector at Johnstown, Joseph Knapper being in 
the chair. The discussion drifted at once to danger signs, 
which seemed to be in most people’s minds.. EK. M. 
Chance, after saying that they were used altogether too 
promiscuously, said that some people seemed to think that 
a danger labeled was a danger removed. Elias Phillips 
declared that he thought there were not enough danger 
signs used. They should be placed at all points of ap- 
yroach to dangerous places. The trouble was not so much 
with the number of signs used, but with the poor judg- 
ment dispiayed in their placing. There were not too 
many of them, but those there were, were often ill 
placed. 


DanGER Signs USED FOR SINISTER PURPOSES 


As for the putting of danger signs on abandoned 
places so as to prevent the miners from removing the 
rails, as suggested the day before by W. E. Fohl, he 
strongly condemned such a misuse of danger signals. 
He had recently had a case of a similar kind. A place 
in the mine was stopped, and without waiting for the 
man to get his tools, the foreman ordered a danger sign 
erected at the room mouth. Then he had the man ar- 
rested because he went in to get his equipment. Phillips 
said he was more disposed in this instance to bring action 
against the mine foreman for wilfully misusing a danger 
board than against the miner for disregarding it. The 
foreman knew the place was not dangerous and should not 
have placed the sign. 

Another speaker said that dangers which were merely 
contingent should not be guarded by a danger sign. He 
said he had in his mine a slope down which cars were 
lewered and up which they were hoisted. Some men 
had to pass across this track, but he considered that a 
regulation danger sign was inappropriate at this place, 
for the danger was not inherent in the place but would 
exist only when cars were passing. It was not the in- 
tention to remove that danger altogether nor to forbid 
men to pass. It was therefore the wrong place to put the 
danger sign which the Department of Mines specified. At 


such a point the word “Danger,” followed by “Beware 


of the Cars,” was what was really needed. 

Joseph Knapper said that danger signs of the standard 
type should only be placed where a removable danger has 
not yet been removed. One operator had a narrow 
roadway along which mules were hauling and men pass- 
ing. He had the regulation shelter holes provided in 
which men could retreat when the trips passed. In these 
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he set up danger signs. Now these signs were designed 
to keep men out of dangerous places, yet they were ap- 
parently erected in this place to invite men into safe 
places and out of danger. This was clearly a misuse of 
the sign and liable to lead to its character being misap- 
prehended. 

State Inspector Girod, of Masontown, said that danger 
signs should be placed at the mouths of abandoned rooms 
because there was no need to enter them; and as they 
were not inspected, no one knew in what condition they 
would be should any one travel along them. 

W. L. Affelder said even this rule could be carried too 
far. Some mine inspectors had ordered him to put danger 
signs on abandoned rooms which had fallen shut to such 
an extent that no one could possibly enter them beyond 
the neck. é 

John I. Pratt recounted an instance where a regula- 
tion danger sign was placed on a room in order to com- 
pel a man to come out who had loaded dirty coal. No 
danger had been reported in this working place. J. J. 
Rutledge, of the Bureau of Mines, said that in the South- 
west the XXX dead line was never passed, the penalty 
of passing it being $50 fine and 30 days’ imprisonment. 
Danger signs will be of value only if rules are strictly 
enforced. 

K. M. Chance declared that the only safe practice in a 
gaseous mine was to remove the gas. Nonsparking ma- 
chinery, no matter how protected, was not safe as sparks 
were often made mechanically in the cutting of the coal, 
and there were other possible causes of ignition. The 
only safe way was to remove the gas. Many of the pre- 
cautions now existing gave a false security which made 
men disposed to be careless. 

W. R. Crane said that the working man was not doing 
his part in the safety movement. He recalled that R. H. 
Harlin, international board member from Washington, 
while admitting at the American Mining Congress that 
the miners were mostly to blame for accidents, declared 
that the United Mine Workers of America would not do 
anything to promote safety till the operators had done 
all that lay within their power to assure it. He thought 
that the obligation to keep down the number of acci- 
dents was as incumbent on one as on the other. 


INTERESTING Discussion oN MiInE LIGHTING 


J. T. Jennings’ paper on the “History and Develop- 
ment of the Electric Mine Safety Lamp” was then read by 
W. L. Affelder. Jennings, who is electrical engineer for 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co., at Potts- 
ville, Penn., detailed the excellent work of that company 
in assisting the various manufacturers of safety cap lamps 
te develop their product for general use. Had it not been 
for the work and encouragement of that company it is 
probable that the cap lamp would not have arrived at 
its present state of perfection for many years. It is true 
that the Bureau of Mines made many tests and sug- 
gested many improvements, but practical experience and 
an assurance of market was needed to help the manu- 
facturer and to encourage him to go on with his work. 
The interest of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co. furnished this impetus. 

J. M. Armstrong said he had 14,000 lamps in opera- 
tion. The batteries of those which have been longest in 
use have been operated without rebuilding for 21 to 
22 months. He said the men were all well disposed 
toward the lamps and quite willing to use them. 
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W. L. Affelder said he was using Wolf safety lamps 
at one of his mines, but had replaced them with Edison 
electric cap lamps. At first he installed only 65, and he 
nearly had a strike on his hands because the rest of 
the men thought the 65 who had the cap lamps were be- 
ing unduly favored. Wolf safety lamps were run for a 
total of 11,436 lamp shifts, and the cost of repair parts 
was 0.55c. per lamp shift. The naphtha cost was 0.73c., 
making a cost of 1.28¢. per lamp shift. Of course, in this 
figure no account is taken of the cost of the labor used 
in caring for and delivering the lamps. 

The cost of the electric cap lamps was 0.58c. per lamp 
shift for distilled water, repair parts and everything 
but labor. Thus by the introduction of the lamps a 
saving equal to the cost of the naphtha was introduced. 
Furthermore, the credits given in the insurance rating 
for the installation of the lamps practically balanced the 
cost of repairs. As a further advantage, the new Jamps 
increased the efficiency and the output of the men. There 
is in this no consideration of the important matter of 
depreciation. 

The men at another mine regarded the electric lamps 
even more favorably than they did the carbide lamps 
they had been using. They paid 5c. per shift for the 
electric lamps, but said that they saved money by the 
change as they would buy a carbide lamp nearly every 
month. Affelder declared that the electric cap lamp in- | 
creased the efficiency of all the men, especially of the 
day men and machine men. 

When asked why he changed from carbide to electric 
lamps, he said that when he took charge he found the 
mine was in a dangerous condition. He induced the 
men to give up smoking and to quit firing with squibs 
the permissible explosives they were using. They read- 
ily consented to the introduction of shotfirers. When a 
member declared the men “blessed saints” and not min- 
ers, he admitted it was a nonunion mine in which these 
changes which increased the safety and bettered the con- 
dition of the men were so readily introduced. 


RELATIVE ILLUMINATIVE VALUE OF MINERS’ LAMPS 


KH. M. Chance said that the electric cap lamp had dis- 
tinct advantages over the old types of safety lamps, 
but it did not give as much light as the unprotected 
lamps. Thus the Davy gave 0.12 cp. the Clanny 0.45 ep., 
the Wolf 0.90 cp. over a spherical angle of 60 deg., 
whereas the electric cap lamp would give 1.50 ep. over 
a spherical angle of 130 deg. The oil torch gave 2 to 
2.5 cp. and the acetylene lamp a spherical candlepower 
of 6 or 7. In the center of its beam a light of 30 or 
40 cp. was generated. 

He favored the use of acetylene lamps in nongaseous 
mines. They were more desirable in such workings than 
any electric lamp could ever be. However, he did not 
believe that drivers should be required to wear carbide 
lamps. He declared that the acetylene lamp can be oper- 
ated for 214 to 214c. per day for carbide. He believed 
that there should be specialization in lamps as well as in 
other things. The oil torch still has its place, so has 
the acetylene lamp, and certainly there is a proper and 
large place for the electric cap lamp. 

The next paper, entitled “The First Year of Work- 
men’s Compensation,” presented» by John Price Jack- 
son, commissioner of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry, was read by a representative of the compensation 
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department. Jt reviewed the history of workmen’s com- 
pensation and proceeded to eulogize everyone connected 
with the state administration in a manner which dis- 
gusted everybody. 

The paper by Robert T. Caldwell on the ‘Settlement 
for Mine Accidents Under the New Kentucky Workmen’s 
Compensation Law,” at the Louisville meeting of the 
Kentucky Mining Institute, shows the difference between 
the Kentucky board and that in Pennsylvania. The 
Kentuckian gave a really valuable paper, though of 
local interest only, and the only comment he had to make 
on the administration of the funds was a criticism on 
some trivial point. But other departments are not as 
modest as that over which Caldwell presides. It is time 
that institutes took a sterner hand to curb departmental 
advertising, which is just as offensive and far more gross 
than the advertising of manufacturers. Technical in- 
stitutes need to watch the spellbinder, who is always 
anxious to “put over” something in the interest of his 
political party. 

But regardless of the valueless character of the paper, 
the discussion was interesting. In that discussion it was 
stated that the compensation board might easily be im- 
posed on, as little investigation of claims was made, and 
the claims were paid not by the operator but by the state. 
One inspector said on one occasion he learned at a mine 
that a man’s leg had been bruised. Soon after he re- 
ceived a report from the company that the man had lost 
his leg. He inquired of the superintendent as to the 
facts. The superintendent said that the man had. cer- 
tainly not lost his leg and that the coal company must 
have been misinformed. 

It was pointed out that under the Pennsylvania system 
the company is not financially interested in the correct 
registering and compensating of accidents, nor even in 
their reduction. . All the operator is anxious to do is 
to perform certain specific acts and put his mine in a 
certain specific condition, so as to lower his insurance 
costs. He is not at all interested financially in the suc- 
cess of all his safety provisions. Like Disraeli’s little 
boy on the rocking horse, all he cares about is motion 
and not progress. - 

One insurance man present said that perhaps the work- 
men’s compensation department and the Associated Com- 
panies would later consider the individual “experience” 
of the coal companies. This could not be done hitherto 
because the facts were not available. Hereafter: they 
will be, and the moral and catastrophe rating may be 
based on the particular risk of any mine, company or 
district and not on the risks of some larger area. 

E. E. Girod, state mine inspector, of Masontown, 
Penn., read an interesting paper on “General Mine Prac- 
tice,” in which the H. C. Frick Coke Co.’s concentration 
methods of mining were described and consideration given 
to the means of reducing accidents in mines. The article 
by C. M. Means, of the Randolph-Means Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, followed. It was entitled “A New Electrical De- 
vice for Detecting Gas in Coal Mines.” This paper -was 
published in Coal Age in the issue of Dec. 16, pp. 1003 
and 1004. Mr. Means in his discussion said the device 
if used with any reasonable care would work satisfactor- 
ily for an almost indefinite period. It would reveal 
one-half of 1 per cent. in the laboratory and about 2 per 
cent. under the mine conditions. At the close of the 
discussion the meeting adjourned sine die. 
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Mentucky 





SYNOPSIS—A fair attendance and an interest- 
ing meeting. Ivan P. Tashof resigns as secretary 
and is replaced by Joseph W. Read. Addresses on 
electric-haulage wiring in mines, continuous coal 
cutters, coking and group associations for avoiding 
ruinous competition were delivered to the insti- 
tute and discussed by the members. 





The session opened at 2 p.m. on Friday, Dec. 8, at the 
Seelbach Hotel, Louisville, Ky. J. H. Buschemeyer, the 
mayor of Louisville, had his dates mixed and appeared 
in the morning to deliver his address of welcome. Con- 
sequently, in the afternoon, in the absence of the mayor, 
who could not be present, Frank Cassel. 
of the Belknap Hardware Co., acting 
on behalf of the Board of Trade, wel- 
comed the assembly. The first paper 
presented was on “Workmen’s Com- 
pensation and Its Effect on Safety in 
Coal Mining.” This was read by P. G. 
Elder, senior inspector for Kentucky of 
the Associated Companies, in the ab- 
sence of E. C. Lee, chief inspector, .of 
the same organization. It was practi- 
cally identical with the paper prepared 
by H. M. Wilson, director of the de- 
partment of safety and inspection, for 
the National Safety Council meet at 
Detroit, Mich. The gist of that paper 
appeared in Coal Age, in the issue of 
Oct. 2, pp. 672 and 673. Some of the 
members, especially F. P. Wright, gen- 
eral manager of the Crescent Coal Co. 
and past president of the institute, 
wanted to know to what degree safety 
had actually been increased by the oper- 
ation of the workmen’s compensation 
laws. Mr. Wright believed that nothing 
worth while would be done to reduce 
accidents till the personal responsibility 
of the mine worker for these accidents 
had been brought home to him, He 
said the law was without penalties. He 
would like to see the time when viola- 
tions of safety rules would be penalized. It was pointed 
out by some of the members, including Prof. C. J. Nor- 
wood, that the law provided that the operator had the 
power to formulate any rules of safety he deemed 
requisite. These rules he could then submit to the state 
mining department, and such of them as were then ap- 
proved when posted would become the rules of the mine. 
Violation of them would be a misdemeanor. 

When it was suggested that juries would fail to convict, 
Assistant Inspector Joseph W. Read, of the Third, or 
Lexington, district, suggested that it might be better to 
test the possibility of obtaining a conviction from a jury 
than to assume that they would always disregard their 
duties and acquit the accused. The process of law, speci- 
fied by the statute, was at least worthy of a trial. 
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Tl. D. Easton, general superintendent of the Federal 
Coal Co., Straight Creek, Ky., said that he was about 
to attempt to put the law in force in the courts. A 
fan runner sent a note to the foreman saying that he 
desired to be relieved of his duties. The foreman told 
him that he would put a man on the next day. The 
fanman then walked away and left the fan which it 
was his duty to watch. The Federal Coal Co. would 
attempt to obtain a conviction of this man. 

HKaston then added that be could not understand why 
the base rate in Pennsylvania is $3.83 and in Kentucky 
$4.24, for surely statistics showed that Kentucky is a 
state with fewer accidents. Professor Norwood said that 
the insurance companies had always put a rate on Ken- 





SOME OF THE LEADERS AT THE LOUISVILLE MEETING 


: Lower Row— 
Ivan P. Tashof, E. Drennan, C. J. Norwood 


tucky business higher than that placed against Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. When he protested and urged the ex- 
cellent fatality record of his state the insurance men 
declared that the Kentucky juries, which gave such large 
verdicts for accidental injuries and fatalities, were the 
cause of this apparent discrimination. This was before 
the passage of the present act. 

J. Rowland Brown’s excellent paper on “Electric 
Haulage in Mines,” with lantern slides then followed. 
It was one of the best presented and received close 
attention. H. M. Ernst, division superintendent, West 
Kentucky Coal Co., Sturgis, Ky., read a paper entitled 
“Results Obtained with Continuous Cutting Machines in 
Mines of West Kentucky Coal Co.” This paper described 
the work of Sullivan coal cutters. Though the result 
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obtained at Sturgis, is good, even better results are said 
to have been secured under favoring circumstances. 

J. M. Webb, of the United States Bureau of Mines, 
then gave a clever demonstration on first aid such as is 
shown at local meetings of mine workers. He went 
through the operations of dressing an injury of the head, 
a lacerated ear, a broken jaw, an injury on the point of 
the left shoulder, a burn on the breast and a fracture of 
the arm. He said that the bureau disapproved of the 
use of whisky as a stimulant and recommended the use 
of strong tea and coffee or aromatic spirits of ammonia. 
If whisky is given, it should be in small doses. 

A discussion followed as to the possibility of main- 
taining interest in safety first in Kentucky mines, led 
by F. P. Wright. It appeared to be the general opinion 
that apart from the mines of the W. G. Duncan Coal Co., 
none of the Kentucky operations were able to maintain 
a continuous interest in the safety and first-aid movement. 
Among the speakers were W. G. Duncan, Jr., W. S. Wells 
end J. W. Read. 

Reference to the eternal question of labor and capital, 
to which every subject discussed naturally. drifts, caused 
Mr. Wright to remark that the union stood up to the 
rules about as closely as the people to whom the opera- 
tors sell coal, though he declared that the union’s action 
in compelling him to take back men who he felt had 
been rightfully discharged was exceedingly annoying, to 
say the least. 

In the evening a smoker was held in the Seelbach Hotel 
at which Newell G. Alford, engineer of the St. Bernard 
Mining Co., Earlington, Ky., addressed the members on 
“Recollections of a Mining Engineer.” Two reels entitled 
“Coal Mining in Southern Illinois” and “Sanitation of 
Mining Villages” were projected’on the screen. Following 
this the Louisville Convention and Publicity League pre- 
sented motion pictures of “Beauty Spots in Louisville.” 


Kentucky Trres Miup Dost or CoOPrERATION 


On Saturday, Dec. 9, the meeting opened with an 
address by E. R. Clayton, secretary of the Harlan County 
Coal Operators’ Association, on “The Value of Local or 
Group Associations to the Coal Industry of Eastern 
Kentucky.” He detailed what was being done, but as 
the association had been in existence only two months and 
as those months were of unusual prosperity everywhere, 
he made no claims for the work of the association. He 
said the purpose was publicity and not price regulation, 
every member of the association keeping the secretary 
acquainted with actual selling prices, so that no one would 
sell at a ruinous figure fearing his neighbor was making 
a low price which had to be met. J. E. Butler declared 
that the railroad companies break their contracts during 
the summer when coal is plentiful and enforce them in 
all their severity in the winter when coal is in demand. 
He said the Harlan County Coal Association and like 
bodies should. look after this high-handed_ practice. 

J. R. Foster read a paper on the “Coking of Coal in 
Harlan County, Kentucky,” in which he made the state- 
ment that with Harlan County coal the Mitchell ovens on 
trial gave a lower percentage of coke than beehives. This 
is a statement which will surely meet with challenge. 
Could it be that the two Mitchell ovens tried suffered 
from a wet bed, damp walls, and isolation, while the 
beehives at the Stonega plant were dry and not isolated 
and therefore economical of coal? 
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It is strange that the unfavorable references to the 
work of the Mitchell ovens aroused no comment. They 
could hardly have passed unnoticed in a state where much 
coal is coked. The matter is important, for the beehive 
oven is so extremely wasteful of labor that this is enough 
to condemn it even if the Mitchell oven should be found 
in some places really wasteful of coal, which is hardly 
likely. 

T. J. Barr, professor of mining engineering, College of 
Mines and Metallurgy, University of Kentucky, then read 
a paper on “The Correlation of Mechanical, Electrical 
and Mining Engineering,” stating that a mining engineer 
must have a well-rounded education in the correlative 
branches of mechanical and electrical engineering and 
should not confine his knowledge to specific mining 
devices, 

Robert T. Caldwell’s excellent address on the “Settle- 
ment for Mine Accidents Under the New Kentucky 
Workmen’s Compensation Law” was then read by H. D. 
Haston in Caldwell’s absence. The paper did not provoke 
It clearly showed that in R. T. Caldwell the 
Kentucky Workmen’s Compensation Board has a chair- 
man of whom it can be proud. 

A round-table discussion on “The Miner and the 
Superintendent” closed the meeting. The advisibility 
of the manager putting aside some time to talk over 
difficulties with the men was urged. Some of the 
managers said they were doing this, and J. E. Butler said 
that when circulating around the mines he was always 
willing to hear complaints from the mine workmen. At 
first the superintendents and foremen resented this carry- 
ing of complaints over their head, but now they 
frequently refer matters to him. 

However, he never settled any matters at such confer- 
ences with the workmen, but heard their complaints and 
agreed to consider the questions submitted with the official 
in question. In that way the men were satisfied, and 
the official did not feel over-ridden.. In the good old 
days the superintendent or foreman would discharge such 
men as carried complaints to headquarters, but a different 
practice exists now, and the mine worker seems far better 
satisfied as a result. 

Owing to his removal to Washington, Ivan P. Tashot 
presented his resignation as secretary-treasurer and it was 
suggested that Joseph W. Read also resign as assistant 
secretary-treasurer so that he could be appointed to suc- 
ceed Ivan P. Tashof. The institute recommended to the 
executive committee that Joseph W. Read be appointed 
to the secretaryship for the unexpired term. 
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Tenth Chicago Cement Show at Coliseum, Feb. 7 to 15, 1917. 
Secretary, B. F. Smith, 210 So. La Salle St., Chicago, I11. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its 
winter meeting at Denver, Colo., in the Convention Hall of the 
Albany Hotel, Jan. 22-24, 1917, beginning at 10 a.m. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 

The Brownsville, Penn., Mining Institute will hold meetings 
on the first and third Friday of each month at 7:30 p.m. Sec- 
retary, G. E. Daugherty, South Brownsville, Penn. 

American Secciety of Civil Engineers will hold its annual 
meeting Jan. 17 and 18, 1917, at Society House, New York City. 
Secretary, Charles W. Hunt, New York. 

The American Concrete Institute will hold its annual meet- 


ing at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 8-10, 1917. Secre- 
tary, Harold D. Hynds, 1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
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General Labor Situation 


Another button strike in the anthracite region proves that 
this particularly distressing form of labor activity (or is it 
inactivity?) which violates the union contract still persists. 
A few men in No. 5 shaft and No. 4 slope of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Co. refused to pay their union dues and con- 
sequently went to work without the union button. Asa result 
800 men went on strike. 

The union appears to have backed down completely in its 
action against the three Shenandoah locals which struck in 
violation of their contract and were consequently expelled 
from the union, their charters being annulled and their books 
and the money in their treasuries seized. 

When the case came to court, the union declared itself 
willing to reinstate the locals, to restore the money in the 
treasuries, in short, to do everything demanded except give 
the locals the numbers under which they formerly did busi- 
ness. 

The case was heard on Dec. 14. When it was presented, the 
attorneys for the international organization said that none of 
the defendants had been served with papers concerning the 
suit, probably because none of them resided within the state. 
The expelled locals complained that their members were vir- 
tually put into the ranks of nonunion labor by their expul- 
sion. Judge Koch reserved his decision on the case. 

The Industrial Workers of the World have extended their 
operations from the northern anthracite field proper to the 
semianthracite Sullivan County coal field, about 25 mi. away. 
Fearing the destruction of buildings, the sheriff of Sullivan 
County sent in a call for assistance to Troop B of the state 
police, and a squad of troopers was hurried to the scene on 
a special train. No violence has been done and the men have 
returned to work. 


Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. Gives Bonus 


Vice-President E. E. Ludlow, of the Lehigh Coal and Navi- 
gation Co., established a bonus system at the mines of the 
company on Dec. 17. At each dump or hoist a fair average of 
the number of cars handled each working day has been deter- 
mined and this is termed the “basis.” When the average 
amount dumped in any two-week period equals the basis, 
the men enumerated in the agreement will each received 10c. 
per day above the schedule rate of wages. For each car per 
hour handled over and above the basis, the men will receive 
an additional bonus of lc. per hour. The scheme is purely 
experimental and will be effective until Apr. 1, 1917. 

In central Pennsylvania it appears that James Purcell, of 
Arnot, Tioga County, will be reélected president. A heavy vote 
was polled on Dec. 12. It is likely that both Charles O’Neil, 
the present vice-president, and Richard Gilbert, the secre- 
tary-treasurer, will be reélected. The sentiment in central 
Pennsylvania with regard to John P. White is quite generally 
favorable. 

Labor conditions in Somerset County, Pennsylvania, some- 
what improved in the past week. Around Holsopple there 
has been no union agitation of any consequence. At Hoov- 
ersville the Knickerbocker Smokeless Coal Co. has been in- 
creasing its working forces and now has over two hundred 
men at work. Fifty or sixty striking miners are still in and 
around Hooversville, endeavoring, in spite of the injunction 
against them, to keep these men from working. As a result 
it has been necessary to put on additional coal and iron police 
to patrol the town. The Baker-Whiteley Coal Co. at Hoovers- 
ville is holding its own with the union at Listie. Tho Stauffer- 
Quemahoning Coal Co. is keeping at work with an unreduced 
force. 

In the Myersdale section of the county, where the recent 
agitation has been worst, the Myersdale Fuel Co. No. 1 mine, 
which has been on strike for several weeks, has resumed 
operations on a nonunion basis with 32 men, about one-half 
its normal force. No. 3 mine of the same company is still on 
strike, but will probably start work soon. The Grassy Run 
Coal Co. has started up nonunion after several idle weeks 
with 12 men, about one-fourth the normal force. C. J. Rowe 
& Bros. sold their Hamilton mine to the Myersdale Mining 
Co., which has just been organized, and the latter has started 
work on a union basis. C. J. Rowe is thought to be largely 
interested in the new company. The Mystic mine of C. J. 
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Rowe & Bros., which has also been on strike for several weeks, 
resumed operations on a nonunion basis and is getting out 
about 50 tons a day. S. K. Bauman & Co. also started up non- 
union, with a half-dozen men at work. 

In the Connellsville coke region the H. C. Frick Coke Co. 
posted notices on Dec. 14 of a general 10-per cent. wage in- 
crease, effective Dec. 16. This wage increase will be granted 
by all the Connellsville operators, so about 40,000 men will 
be benefited. 

In the union districts there is considerable unrest among 
labor, and rumors are in the air that the miners will make 
demands for wage increases or other concessions notwith- 
standing the fact that the contract between the miners and 
operators runs till Apr. 1, 1918. At a mass meeting of miners 
at Brownsville in the Pittsburgh, or No. 5, district a resolution 
was adopted to demand a 20-per cent. wage increase. At 
Monongahela City a similar meeting adopted a resolution to 
the same effect except that the amount of increase was not. 
specified. Another meeting was advertised to be held at Canons- 
burg on Dec. 17 for the same purpose. The mine workers’ 
district’ officials are endeavoring to suppress the movement, 
but it is doubtful whether they can control the situation, and 
in some quarters there are fears of a strike by Jan. 1. 


Union Men Suspect the Nonunion Operators 


The union leaders allege that the agitation for a breach in 
the contract is deliberately fostered by the nonunion mines in 
order that there may be a strike during which the unorganized 
mines will secure union men. There seems no reason to accept 
any such interpretation of the unrest. [t arises solely from 
the costs of living and from the inarticulate suggestion nat- 
urally arising from increases in wages at union mines and 
in other industries. The Christmas bonuses will further 
foster this feeling. 

Probably the nonunion operators would be quite willing 
to see the old contract wages continue in force in unionized 
mines, even though the steady operation and competition of 
union mines has to be met. They would be quite well content 
if they could draw off the cream of the union workers. Even 
without a strike to assist them it is quite likely that the non- 
union operators will make large inroads on organized labor. 
The unions have denounced sliding scales as a trap. Now 
they realize that a sliding scale for the union men is better 
than an immobile contract. 

The desire for a new wage scale is shown not only in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, but in Ohio and Indiana also. The miners 
of the Hocking Valley subdistrict, to the number of 10,000, 
met at Glouster to make demands for increased wages. 


Clinton Miners Have Meeting with Operators 


In the State of Indiana the mine workers and operators 
have reached the point where changes in the wage schedule 
have been already discussed. A leading point at issue was the 
price demanded by the companies for the coal supplied to the 
mine workers. This rate will be $2.65 per ton as formerly 
ruled or a reduction of 35c.’from last month’s rate. The'men 
also wanted a full day’s pay whenever they go into the mine 
instead of a few hours’, which is all they get when there is 
is a lack of railroad cars. This was not granted, but hence- 
forth the coal cleaned off the entries will be divided equally 
between the operators and the men. 

In his report of the November operations of mines in 
Greene, Sullivan, Vigo and Vermillion Counties, recently made 
public, Secretary Phil Penna, of the Indiana Bituminous Coal 
Operators’ Association, has given the public some idea of the 
slow running time of the mines, regarding which the mine 
workers are protesting. The average running time of all 
mines was 16%4 out of 25 possible working days, or not quite 
two-thirds time. Mr. Penna declared tht the mines could 
have worked full time if they could have obtained cars. 

Sixty-four days was the total of all mines, and the days 
were divided on the mines of different railroads as follows: 
Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern, 16.4; Vandalia, 16.7; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 15.6; and Big Four, 15.6. These 
figures were stated by Mr. Penna to be approximate, or as 
nearly as could be compiled from the data at hand. Some 
mines, such as those on the Monon R.R., received more run- 
ning time, but were so favored by advantageous facilities that 
it would not be fair to include in these averages, 
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Mule drivers in’six mines of the Clinton field organized a 
strike of their own a few days ago and did not return to 
work for several days. During this time officers of District 
11 of the United Mine Workers of America were told not to 
meddle and were assured that the strike did not concern the 
organization in any way. The mines idle as a result of the 
strike were the J. K. Deering Co.’s mines Nos. 1 and 8, Miami 
Nos. 6 and 8, Jackson Hill No. 5, Keller No. 2 and Bogle No. 1. 

The drivers quietly got together and made their demands 
upon the operators of these mines, asking for 9-hr. pay instead 
of the 8-hr. pay they now get. This additional compensation 
was demanded as pay for taking the mules to and from the 
mines. The men asserted that this required about half an 
hour in the morning and the same time in the evening. 

The contract now in effect between the operators and 
miners provides that the taking of the mules to and from the 
mines be done outside of the regular working hours. The 
operators rightly contend that this question was covered at 
the time that the contract for two years—1916 to 1918—was 
made and cannot be changed at this time. The mines having 
electric haulage were not affected by the strike, but in one 
mine where motors are used entirely the trip riders asked for 
the same increase as the mule drivers. 

President Edward Stewart and Vice-President Shiel, dis- 
trict officers of the United Mine Workers, went to Clinton in 
an effort to patch up the difficulty, but were plainly told to 
go about their own business. With 3,000 miners thrown out 
of work because of the action of the drivers, it appeared as 
though the strike would have a material effect upon the coal 
business, when the strikers suddenly returned to work with- 
out their wages being raised. They had hoped to raise them 
from $2.98 to $3.25 a day. 


Mine Workers Have To Pay Union $7,700 


In Illinois the union men and operators are rejoicing over 
the termination of codperative mining. Despite all the desire 
for more codperation which has been expressed by operators 
and by unions, despite the fact that everyone believes there 
should be a friendly accord and codperation between capital 
and labor, the codperative mining in Illinois was denounced 
by everyone. 

Two years ago Oliver Winkle leased a mine to the miners. 
They operated it on a codperative basis, hoping to get more 
than mere wages. But when times were bad they lowered 
prices to such an extent that the miners had to divide the 
losses among themselves. They underbid everybody and de- 
moralized the market, impoverishing themselves and the 
union men with whom they competed. 

The mine was finally taken over by Winkle, but before it 
could be reopened it was necessary for the mine workers to 
make their peace with the union. They were required to pay 
an initiation fee of $10 and a fine of $100 each. As there were 
70 men, their contribution to the organization was $7,700. 

In making his quarterly report Duncan McDonald, the 
secretary-treasurer for the Illinois District of the United 
Mine Workers of America, states that there was a balance on 
hand Nov. 1 of $1,332,141.34, as against $1,273,673.18 on Aug. 1. 
He expresses anxiety concerning $575,000 listed as certificates 
of deposit and loans. This item includes $50,000 loaned to 
the Colorado District during the strike which culminated in 
the Ludlow trouble. Other loans are one of $250,000 to the 
international organization, $185,000 to the Ohio District and 
$100,000 to the Western Federation of Labor. Since the report 
was made the Ohio district has repaid $10,000 on account. 
The state organization loans money to locals at 3 per cent., 


for the purpose of enabling them to form codperative or relief 
societies. 


Illinois Operators Penalize Bonus Givers 


The shortage of labor and high prices received for coal on 
short-time contracts has caused some operators in Illinois to 
give premiums and bonuses. As a result the Illinois Coal 
Operators’ Association, E. T. Bent, president, and F. C. Hon- 
nold, secretary-treasurer; the Coal Operators’ Association of 
the Fifth and Ninth Districts, Thomas T. Brewster, president, 
and C. H. Krause, secretary-treasurer, and the Central Illinois 
Coal Operators’ Association, H. C. Adam, president, and W. T. 
Walsh, secretary-treasurer, have addressed the following let- 
ter to the coal operators of Illinois who are parties to the 
existing iabor contract with the United Mine Workers of 
Illinois. This letter is dated Dec. 7, 1916: 


At a meeting of coal operators (Great Northern Hotel,: 


Chicago) today, bitter complaint was made that premium and 
bonus payments were being offered to drivers and other day 
labor, with a view of attracting employees from their present 
location. 

In times of temporary business stress and labor shortage, 
like the present, there is always a temptation, in order to 
provide for immediate need, to pay certain individuals or 
classes of labor a premium or bonus of some sort, to the great 
injury of the operators as a whole, including those who orig- 
inally expected to benefit by so doing, since it invites reprisals 
and tends to bring about disruption of all organizations. 
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There are rumors, here and there, of operators resorting 
to this dangerous and unwarranted expedient. The purpose 
of this circular letter is to cause any who have so done to 
desist and to put everyone on guard for the protection of all. 

In the early days of the joint movement in Illinois, trouble 
of this kind prevailed and was finally eliminated only with 
the greatest difficulty, but to the general and acknowledged 
benefit of operators and miners alike. 

It is important and vital that every operator shall recognize 
the extreme importance of adhering faithfully to the contract 
provisions. All must realize that our organizations should 
not and cannot tolerate any deviations therefrom by the 
members of our associations. 

Should you have credible evidence that any operator in 
your district is offering a premium or bonus to any of his own 
men, or offering any such premium or bonus to any of your 
men, in an effort to hire them away from you, we recommend 
that you take the matter up with him personally. Failing 
to correct such abuse, we suggest that you present the facts 
to the organization of which you are a member. Should you 
have credible evidence of premium payment being made by 
an operator in some other district, please present the facts 
to the organization of which you are a member. 

No effort will be spared on the part of the respective or- 
ganizations to prevent such departure from the terms of the 
contract, by anyone, and punitive action, in the form of mem- 
bership cancellation, will be taken in every case established. 


The bonus increase where mines are many and under many 
different operating companies is a matter of bitter contention. 
Where a large company like the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Co. gives a bonus, it only stops men from leaving for other 
industries; it can hardly be expected to draw men from other 
mines, and it was doubtless not so intended. The idea which 
animates the “Navigation company” proposal is the encour- 
agement of efficiency, whereas some of the recent bonus sys- 
tems are little more than thinly veiled new wage schedules. 

At present writing it seems that John P. White will defeat 
John H. Walker for the presidency of the United Mine Work- 
ers. In fact, few changes in personnel are likely to be made 
in the union, a consummation devoutly to be wished, for the 
present officers show a disposition to do their duty under the 
contract. Furthermore, when the operators have to deal with 
the same men as signed the original contracts, they are better 
able to keep them bound to the covenant. When pressure is 
brought to bear on new men by the mine workers they are 
apt to say that they will not support an agreement which they 
would not have made had they been in office when the nego- 
tiations were being made. 





BIG JIM AND SHORTY, RUSSELL MINE, FIRESTONE, 
WELD COUNTY, COLO. 
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A Move To Foster Sectionalism 
and dlinder Education 


A bill has just been introduced in Congress as a “rider” 
on the Post Office Appropriation Bill, which proposes to 
tax national journals out of existence by placing upon al! 
publications a postal rate based on the distance of trans- 
mission, as follows: 


Upto S00 ania seen. le: per Ibi) ;000/to 15400 mit eee. eee 4c. per lb. 
300 to 600:mi. 2. 2..........26¢ per Ib-y 1, 400)to. 1,800 mise ee eee 5c. per lb. 
600: tol O00mni eee 3c. per lb. Over 1,800 mi..............6¢. per Ib. 


Should this proposed act become a law, the circulation 
of every national journal in the country will be greatly 
restricted. In fact, the tax coming coincident with the 
present high cost of paper may force a large number of 
journals to discontinue publication. 

No force has been more effective in leveling the barriers 
of sectionalism than the great national weeklies and 
monthlhes. No educational work has ever equaled in value 
and secured the results brought about by the trade and 
technical business papers. Engineering practices have 
been standardized and operating plans have been increased 
in efficiency by a broad interchange of ideas. 

It was thought worth-while to reduce the postage on 
mail to foreign countries because it brought us closer to 
our friends across the seas. Yet the Administration pro- 
poses to hinder the progress of America’s industries by 
adding a tax to the present cost of disseminating infor- 
mation and exchanging business ideas. 

The establishment of zones in the conduct of the parcel 
post is beneficial to the little fellow who runs a local store 
in a small town. Such a man cannot compete with the 
big mail-order house located in the city. Like protection 
is not afforded anyone by the proposed plan to apply the 
zone system to all second-class matter. 

The cost of handling mail—in fact the cost of handling 
any kind of shipment—is largely incurred at the ter- 
minals. It is the charges resulting from loading and un- 
loading any article, whether it be a letter, a paper or a 
barrel of flour, that raise the cost. Once on its way, the 
article can go 2,000 miles with httle more expense than 
100 or 500 miles. So say the experts who know. 

The Government yells conservation, but is credited with 
supporting this measure that will render it more difficult 
for Jones in Colorado to profit by the experience of Smith 
in Pennsylvania. We talk of uniformity in system, and 
we read almost every day of the benefits that will accrue 
to our national industrial life through increased operat- 
ing efficiency. This proposed tax on the distribution of 
national journals is the hardest blow ever delivered at the 
businesses we are presuming to foster. 

Coal Age appeals to every man in coal mining, whether 
he be president or miner, to oppose this effort to increase 
the rate of postage on all second-class matter. If this 
paper, or any other national weekly or monthly journal 
has benefited you, has given you new ideas that have in- 
creased your individual efficiency, has helped you advance 
in your chosen work, then we beg of you to write your 
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Congressman, telling him plainly that you are opposed to 
the Randall tax on all national periodicals. The saving 
to the Government will be $17,000,000, which amount it 
proposes to spend in some other way. The cost to our 
great industries, and to the men engaged in them, will be 
many times the saving the Government will effect. The 
business papers of the country are fighting to keep their 
subscription rates at the low cost to the reader that now 
prevails. This stand is right, morally and practically. 
Won’t you help us? 
Doubt in Old Land Surveys 


The wonder is that with so much clumsy and inaccurate 
surveying in the early days there has been any title at all 
to lands in the states thus surveyed. Nothing but the 
genius of the courts in hanging everything onto the re- 
maining ancient corners, and their steady refusal to per- 
mit the described metes and bounds to question the actual 
marks on the ground, has saved us from utter confusion 
and the need of a general property resurvey. 

Every land owner who is short of ground believes he 
hag a moral right to remove his neighbor’s landmark, and 
he readily grants to his neighbor the right to recoup him- 
self by shifting the land of the next proprietor. Where 
more ground has been sold than Nature very kindly be- 
stowed on the owners in question, no one knows what 
would happen if the claimed rights were acknowledged 
in the courts of justice. 

Fortunately, the original surveyors were quite generous, 
and in following them the trouble is to divide the sur- 
pluses rather than to apportion the deficiencies. It is in- 
teresting to recall some, though only a few of the inac- 
curacies which entered into the determination of early 
lines: The loss of surveying pins, the disregard of a 
whole tally, the sticking of a sluggish compass needle, 
the presence of ore deposits which made the needle depart 
from true polarity, the rough work done when night, or 
worse yet, a band of Indians approached, and the deflec- 
tions resulting from running a line which persisted in 
following deep water, causing the wrong tree to be located 
when the stream had been with difficulty forded and 
crossed. 

Many early surveyors, and some not so early, measured 
up and down the sloping ground, perhaps taking a step: 
or two in addition to make up for the error in measure- 
ment thus arising; and they thought that blazing all 
the trees within reach of their axes was quite the right 
way to mark the line. And how far could not the axeman 
wander when going ahead of the compass and slashing 
off chunks of bark before the compassman had the line 
ahead determined! 

In Pennsylvania, apparently, if general repute is to be 
accepted, the allowance was 10 per cent. in lineal dimen- 
sions, said to be allowed for public roads. It is true that 
this excess in distance is rarely if ever found; and if it 
really was 10 per cent. lineally, the areas would be 21 
per cent. larger than the record would show. 
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Imagine an allowance so large for such a small purpose. 
It is evident that the idea could not ba to protect the 
buyer against an excessive confiscation for road-making 
purposes. New York City would not be hampered badly 
for lack of roads if 21 per cent. of its area were so 
allotted, though in built-up portions more ground is 
actually used for that purpose. 

Clearly, therefore, such a large allowance was not 
necessary in the hilly country of western Pennsylvania 
where in a majority of places the 30- to 66-ft. roadways 
are nearly a mile apart. The purpose of the surveyors 
was rather to permit of erratic measurement with chains 
of extremely variable length dragged over ground that 
rose and fell in a manner disconcerting to a surveyor 
who sought both speed and accuracy. One who never 
used the old surveyors’ chain does not know how the links 
lengthen out when hammered. Also, with wear on per- 
haps 397 large and small links, having 794 rubbing 
surfaces, there was great possibility of extension. 

But, as stated, it was a miracle how a link that had 
been bent in the woods would grow in length when 
beaten flat on a smooth stone. A 100-ft. chain would 
acquire a foot additional length in a few months and 
a Gunter’s chain having as many links would be almost as 
aspiring. 

Trying to retrace surveys made so carelessly and with 
such crude tools what can the modern surveyor do, and 
how can members of the craft agree if they start from 
different premises? There are an infinite variety of 
solutions, and the surveyor is to be excused if like the 
lawyer he takes a partisan position and gives his client 
the benefit of any doubt. 


The Ultimate Objective of the 
Technical Journal 


In years far past, the technical journal as it then 
existed was but a poor shadow of its successor as we 
are beginning to know it today. At that time, and as 
it still is with many publications, it was little more than 
a listing of technical machinery and descriptions of 
pumps, hoists, boilers—almost an illustrated catalog. 

Later it evolved into or existed contemporaneously 
with a trade journal, quoting prices and products and 
generally devoted toward a forward movement in sales. 
Later still, technique and sales combined to provide the 
paper almost as we have it now, and as a result of this 
combination, the journal gained in breadth and prestige 
because of the interesting fact that each separate branch 
eame to know and understand the relative importance of 
the other. 

But even yet, with all our progress, many journals still 
deny the right of their pages to labor questions and 
sociological problems allied thereto, or treat of them only 
from the point of view of being objectionable subjects 
to the readers they profess to serve. In doing so, they 
deliberately or unconsciously claim that the technical 
journal should be the representative or organ of only one 
section of the industry and that section the engineering 
or operating end. They protest against the right of a 
journal to exist for and with the industry as a whole 
despite the uneven progress of all the concomitant parts. 

These papers forget that just as the technical man 
and the salesman combined in earlier days to their mutual 
advantage, so a greater combination of all the various 
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factors and functions that go to make up the coal industry 
must inevitably be to that industry’s advantage. The coal 
industry of today is not the result of a one-sided effort 
of one or two men, of one or two capitalistic groups, of 
one or two constellations in a system. Rather jis it the 
result of a codrdination of factors—capital, labor, educa- 
tion, knowledge, effort and progress—each of which is. 
a part of a whole that would be lost without its comple- 
ment. Therefore, for the sake of harmonious progression, 
each part thereof deserves a proper hearing in the 
presence of the others, since only by discussion, which 
precedes understanding, will all the miserable, suspicious 
and exotic circumstances that at present clog advance- 
ment be dissolved. To provide the medium for that 
discussion is the function and the objective that technical 
journalism is striving to attain. 

Slowly we are getting there. Bit by bit, and year by 
year, we add new features that are aids to clearer under- 
standing. Every issue enables us to build stronger toward 
this goal. Already a great amount of our space has got 
away from the purely technical description and from the 
mere listing of prices. We devote, and will continue to 
devote, space to problems that a few years ago would 
have been classed as outside the scope of any journal. 
Subjects that were the prerogative of the mining society 
and even frowned on there, are now openly thrashed 
out and considered by the “democracy” of the industry. 

Such a policy means that we are slowly evolving a 
sense of national responsibility in regard to the progress 
of our great industries—a state of feeling that has hither- 
to found practical expression solely through the medium 
of presidential remarks at annual company meetings. 

That a strong desire to participate and help along 
this progress should exist among the rank and file of the 
coal trade is one of the most gratifying features of the 
industry. This was clearly shown in the results brought 
out in the competition held by Coal Age on the subject 
of the best idea for fostering general progress. Let 
us all then combine and work together in the future even 
more pronouncedly than we have in the past toward 
ends so eminently desirable and to the advantage of all, 
advancement of industry, spread of knowledge, increase 
of service and diminution of dispute. 

& 


More Railroad Impositions 


It is rumored that some nine or ten of the important 
eastern Kentucky operators recently received a proposal 
from the Louisville & Nashville R.R. that they would 
be supplied with cars for full-time operation if they 
would sell the road coal for its own uses at $1.10 a ton, 
an increase of 10c. over the price on Dec. 1. It is 
stated that instead of being given pro rata supplies of 
cars as at present, the mines were to be supplied for a 
six-day run each week, on condition that the offer of 
the road was met. 

Most of the operators to whom the offer was made 
have declined it, although some are said to have accepted 
it. These latter are now operating on a full-time basis, 
the additional outputs going to the Louisville & Nashville. 
With the average range of commercial prices for coal 
at the mines around $3.50 and $4, most railroads are 
probably paying at least $1.25 for their coal. It would 
seem that some action should be taken to eliminate any 
preferential treatment of this character. 
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Repair Supplies Reduce Cost 


Letter No. 1—In his article on “Conducting Electric 
Power,” Coal Age, Dec. 2, p. 911, Robert Brown. inci- 
dentally touched on a matter of great importance in the 
operation of all mechanical equipment in mines and shops, 
when he urged the keeping of the right kind of supplies 
on hand for making necessary repairs quickly when 
needed. 

It is strange that superintendents who are anxious to 
reduce the cost of operation so frequently ignore the ques- 
tion of keeping on hand these supply parts ready for in- 
stant use. In many of the large mines equipped with 
coal cutters and power drills there are frequent delays 
caused by the breaking down of a machine in use and the 
necessity of sending to the factory to replace the broken 
part or, which is frequently done, supplying the parts 
from their own or a local shop. 

Many a machine boss or mine electrician has found it 
practically impossible to bring those in authority to 
understand that a great saving would be effected by keep- 
ing on hand these necessary parts, which are so apt to be 
broken or give out when they are most needed. The con- 
clusion reached, in many cases, is that it is not economy 
to keep on hand a supply of this material, which can be 
provided quite promptly by a “rush order” whenever the 
need arises in the mine. 


WHAT 


The man on the job knows that every hour a cutting 
machine is idle means so much added to the cost of pro- 
ducing the coal. He knows that if the supplies were on 
hand, the necessary repairs could be made in a short time, 
with the result that the accident would not show on the 
tonnage-sheet of the mine. 

It frequently happens that a company will attempt to 
lower the cost of repairs by having these needed -parts 
made in its own shops or by some local concern instead 
of sending to the factory for what is wanted. It will oc- 
casion no surprise that this practice generally results in a 
loss to companies, which, nevertheless, persist in the delu- 
sion that they are practicing economy. In many cases 
these homemade repairs have seriously damaged the ma- 
chine, which must ultimately be sent to the factory. The 
reason is owing to several causes, such as misfits, poor 
material, bad workmanship, ete. 


THE MAN ON THE JOB KNOWS 


ECONOMY IN SEPARATE FEED WIRES FOR MACHINES 


I fully agree with Mr. Brown in what he says in regard 
to the necessity of installing separate feed wires for ma- 
chines and drills, instead of tapping the trolley wire for 
the purpose of operating such machines and pumps. A 
mine electrician, however, may talk himself into a sweat, 
without being able to gain more than a sectional switch, 
if even that is allowed him. 

Year after year managements are willing to stand the 
expense of armature burnouts that would not have oc- 
curred had a separate feeder been installed, but they are 
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slow to admit such a necessity exists, believing that the 
trolley is good for furnishing all the power required in 
the mine. 

In closing I want to say that those who have tried the 
plan of separate feeders for machines have not found it 
wanting, while those who have not tried it have a surprise 
in store for them when they finally adopt that system. 

Frep L. SERVIsS, 
Machine Boss and Mine Electrician. 
Timbering After Machines 


Golden, Colo. 


Letter No. 1—Having had about eight years’ experience 
in five or six different mines where shortwall machines 
were used in pillar workings under my supervision as 
fireboss, assistant foreman and mine foreman, and being 
familiar with the roof conditions referred to by John H. 
Wiley, Oliphant Furnace, Penn., Coal Age, Dec. 2, p. 
941, I want to say that I could not subscribe either to his 
method of supporting the crossbeam, in machine mining, 
or to that which he says was sugg gested to take its place. 
In my opinion neither of these methods would be a safe 
one to adopt. 

The plan of wedging a crossbeam over a single post set 
14 in. from the butt end of the stick, I believe, would 
give the collar too great a leverage. In case the slate let 


go close to the face of the coal it would trip the post, and 
the slate would fall on the men operating the machine 
Again, in the second method, if the coal gave 


beneath. 









































UNDERCUTTING A LONGWALL FACE 
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way, this would leave that end of the collar unsupported, 
and a fall of roof would result. 

My experience has taught me that where the top re- 
quires crossbar timbering, it is best to. set both legs under 
the collar at.once. Then, as the machine approaches and 
it is necessary to take out the leg nearest the face of the 
coal, first stand a third post under and as near to the 
center of the collar as possible and then remove the other 
leg. When the machine has passed the place, the post 
that was removed should be reset at once, after which 
the center post can be taken out. 

I have drawn a rough sketch to illustrate my meaning. 
The sketch shows a single set of timbers, after the center 
post has been set and before the face post has been re- 
moved. The position of the machine is indicated by the 
dotted line. As the third post is taken out behind the 
machine, the former can be carried forward and set under 
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the collar in advance of the machine. JI consider this 

method is the safest one to adopt under the conditions 

described, and which I have attempted to illustrate in 

my sketch. ERNEST KRAUSE. 
McDonald, Penn. 


Letter No. 2—As timberman, kindly permit me to give 
my own plan of working and timbering under the con- 
ditions described by John H. Wiley, Coal Age, Dec. 2, 

mrad. 

Because of the bad roof, I would drive the roads 9 ft. 
wide on 25-ft. centers, setting crossbars every 4 ft., as Mr. 
Wiley has stated. I would set a single post under one end 
of the bar-and hitch the other end into the coal about 6 
in. The hitch should be cut in the rib that is to be 
drawn back when the place has been driven up to the 
limit, and the track laid along this rib. When the 
place has been driven up, a crosscut should be driven 9 
ft. wide, so as to give the machine a 30-ft. cut along 
the rib. - 

As this cut is made by the machine, a timberman fol- 
lows and sets a second post under the end of the timber 
supported in the hitch of the coal. It is necessary to 
wedge the timbers tightly, so that when the coal falls 
it will not knock out the post. 

After the coal has been shot down, loaded, and the 
place cleaned up, the miner must cut new hitches in the 
rib and set collars in these hitches supporting the 
other ends on posts, as before. It may be necessary, also, 
to lag the roof between the collars. 

The night timberman follows the machine and sets a 
second post under the end of the collar supported J in the 
hitch. He needs no helper for this work. It is tHe duty 
of the rib-boss to recover as many of the collars and posts 
as possible before they are covered by the falls and lost. 

Leckrone, Penn. TIMBERMAN. 


2S 


& 
Explosive Combustion of Dust 


Letter No. 1—I was interested to learn that the Federal 
Bureau of Mines has made another test on the explosi- 
bility of coal dust, at its Bruceton mine, as recorded in 
Coal Age, Nov. 25, p. 890. This time the test was made 
to determine whether or not the coal dust of the Clearfield 
mines is explosive, and the dust used in making this test 
was taken from those mines. 

It is stated that there has never been a dust explosion 
in the Clearfield region, and that the coal operators there 
contend that dust does not form a dangerous factor in 
the operation of their mines. It was to settle this dis- 
puted question that the Bruceton test was made, and the 
result was a most violent explosion. 

Since the engineers of the Bureau of Mines have proved 
that the Clearfield dust will explode under certain con- 
ditions, which prevailed in the Bruceton mine at the time 
of making the test, they should, for practical purposes, 
proceed to ascertain and explain in what manner the con- 
ditions in the Bruceton mine differed from those existing 
in the mines of the Clearfield region. 

Certainly the Bruceton test can have no practical value 
until it is shown why, if the dust is explosive, there has 
never been a dust explosion in the Clearfield mines, from 
the beginning of operations in that locality up to the 
present time. If the bureau fails to account for this ap- 
parent discrepancy between the results of its test and those 
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realized in actual practice, there can result no benefit to 
anyone, except it be to the insurance companies doing 
business in Clearfield County, who would use the results 
of the test as a strong argument to boost their rates. 

My experience in mine inspection work and the 
investigation of mine explosions convinces me that it is 
important to have a correct knowledge regarding the 
fundamental requirements for obtaining the explosive 
combustion of dust and, to my mind, this is but another 
instance showing that necessity. Without such a knowl- 
edge it is naturally impossible to give a correct explana- 
tion of the difference between the results of the Bruce- 
ton test and the practical operation of the Clearfield 
mines during an extended period. 

In the article to which I have referred, it is stated 
that the bureau engineers refused to advance any opinion 
in explanation of this difference. Let me urge that this 
matter be further carefully investigated along lines that 
will eventually bring to our knowledge a more exact con- 
ception of what is required to produce explosive combus- 
tion of coal dust. JOHN VERNER, 

Chariton, Iowa. Former State Mine Inspector, 
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Coal-eMining Examinatioms 


Letter No. S—1 am much interested in the discussion 
of the matter of coal-mining examinations. I note that 
John MacNicol, Coal Age, Dec. 2, p. 939, refers to the 
requirement of the Pennsylvania mining law, that appli- 
cants for mine-foreman certificates must be “citizens of 
the United States” and have had -“at least five years’ 
practical experience after 16 years of age as miners or 
mining engineers or men of general work inside the mines 
of Pennsylvania.” 

While I am willing to acknowledge that it seems a 
little absurd to place practical mining men on probation 
for five years before permitting them to act as mine 
foremen in Pennsylvania, I feel that it would be unjust 
to miners born in this country to put the foreign-born 
miner on an equal footing with him. Should an American 
citizen go to the countries from which these foreigners 
hail, he would have to work as a miner, for a time. 

Again, it must be remembered that, while other 
countries produce mining men equally competent with 
those in this country, the conditions and methods of 
mining are not the same here as there. While the foreign- 
born miner is waiting five years for his citizenship papers, 
he will have an opportunity to become acquainted with 
American mining laws and methods of mining. I assume 
that this is the purpose of the law in this respect, although 
I admit that the same argument will not apply to miners 
hailing from other states than Pennsylvania as being 
debarred from mine foremanship in that state. 


CHARACTER OF QUESTIONS NEEDED 

Referring to the statement of John H. Wiley, on the 
same page of Coal Age, to the effect that mining ques- 
tions should “involve a working knowledge of mining 
equipment,” permit me to say that I believe few mine 
foremen can be found who would be able to remedy the 
many troubles experienced in the operation of different 
mining machines. I do not wish to criticize Mr. Wiley 
too sharply, and must say that a little knowledge of 
machinery and a little experience in the operation of 
mining machines will not hurt any foreman, but help 
to make him a more capable official. 
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However, I do not think that it would be justice to 
expect candidates in examinations to answer questions 
concerning the repair of electrical machinery and other 
equipment. In many cases the company employs 
mechanics for this purpose. I consider that it is more 
important to ascertain if the candidate has a knowledge 
of how to conduct a ventilating current around the mine 
and to give proper instructions to men as to how they 
can work with safety to themselves and others. 

I cannot recommend the use of textbooks in an 
examination, as I believe anyone can pass an examination 
when told what rule or formula to apply. I have 
attended three mine-foreman examinations in Pennsyl- 
vania and can say that the questions asked covered almost 
every important point in the work of a mine foreman. 
I believe that any practical man with a little study and 
education should be able to gain the 80 per cent. required 
in order to get his certificate. SAMUEL JONES. 

Madera, Penn. 

oO) 


Textbooks im Examination 


Letter No. 4—I note with interest that the subject 
of the use of textbooks by candidates, in examination 
for certificates of competency, is being discussed broadly 
in Coal Age. Before offering my opinion on this matter, 
[ will venture to predict that the greatest opposition 
to such proceeding will come from men who have acquired 
their certificates after long and hard study. The opposi- 
tion will be similar to that of the old miners who fought 
the introduction of mining machines a few years ago. 
I believe, however, that the final verdict will be in favor 
of the use of textbooks. 

After a service of 14 years on examining boards, 
do not hesitate to say that in my opinion textbooks can 
be used. by candidates in examination, when properly 
regulated by the examining board. I believe that this 
will in no way lower the high standard set by the board 
as that to which a candidate must attain in order to 
secure a certificate. 

More than once I have observed that an applicant has 
failed to receive a passing mark in examination, because 
of the time consumed in trying to recall the correct 
formula for the solution of some problem in ventilation, 
pumping, timbering or haulage. The time lost in pull- 
ing his hair and scratching his head to recall this formula, 
W hich, in nine cases out of ten, has proved to be the 
wrong one, prevents him from answering many of the 
practical questions; and these generally carry the greatest 
percentage of marks 


3ARRING TEXTBOOKS TEMPTS CANDIDATES 


To Br DISHONEST 

There is, however, another important feature connected 
with this controversy that is often overlooked. The 
prohibiting of textbooks in examination tends to develop 
dishonest methods among the candidates, who realize that 
they need some assistance in order to enable them to 
pass the examination. It is quite generally acknowledged 
that it is a practical impossibility for a man to remember 
formulas and, as a consequence, candidates will often 
carry them to examinations written on a slip of paper or 
on their cuffs. This practice gives such candidates an 
unfair advantage over those more honest. 

The average practical man knows full well that he 
cannot hope to memorize the formulas required for the 
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solution of the many problems that continually arise in 
mining practice. On this account he concludes that it 
would be lost time for him to attempt to take the examina- 
tion as it is at present conducted. 

Permit me to suggest here that it would be of great 
benefit to the practical mining man if a small pocket 
textbook could be prepared, suitable for use in examina- 
tion and containing only those formulas that are simple 
and yet important in daily mining work. Mine foremen 
would carry this little book with them every day and refer 
to it as the engineer consults his fieldbook for making 
calculations in the field and office. In my opinion the 
result would be that mine foremen would thus become 
more familiar with the solution of problems in ventila- 
tion, pumping, mechanics, haulage, timbering ‘and elec- 
trical work, and grow to be more efficient and valuable 
in the position they hold. 

It is the technical portion of the examination that 
gives the practical candidate the most trouble. He is 
able to understand the practical questions and answers 
these readily, according to his experience in mining. 
The oral questions are designed to test the candidate 
with respect to other capabilities than his actual knowl- 
edge. A man may know what ought to be done but not 
be able to collect his thoughts in a moment and act 
promptly. The oral examination shows a candidate’s 
ability to act on his knowledge promptly when the 
emergency calls for quick and intelligent action. The 
oral is also designed to show a candidate’s discrimination 
and judgment in respect to matters in his charge. 


Tue TEXTBOOK IN MINING PRACTICE 


In answer to an objection that is often raised I want 
to say that giving candidates the use of a proper text- 
book in examination is not by any means giving them 
the answer to the question; nor does it aid or give them 
any assistance that is not available in their daily practice 
in the mines. The candidate for successful foremanship 
must so familiarize himself with the textbook that he 
is able to find and apply the correct formula for the 
solution of a problem. 

In practice a competent foreman seeks information 
from his textbook in the’ same manner as the engineer 


goes to his fieldbook or the professional man to his - 


library. The proper information cannot be obtained from 
textbook, fieldbook or library by the inexperienced man 
who has not studied the source of information and be- 
come so familiar with these aids to his work that he 
knows how to apply them to a particular case. 

By denying a candidate the practical aids to which he 
has always had access in his daily work, an examining 
board places itself in the position of testing a candidate’s 
ability to memorize formulas and constants required in 
his work. It goes without saying that this test of memory 
fitness for the position 
he seeks, and should be entirely eliminated from every 
practical examination. 

In closing I wish to say that I am heartily in favor 
of the use of textbooks in examination. It cannot detract 
from the high standard set by examining boards, but will, 
on the contrary, give us more efficient mine officials and 
a greater number of men thoroughly equipped with 
respect to theoretical and practical mining. 

F. W. CunnincHam, Mine Inspector, 

Somerset, Penn. 20th Bituminous District. 
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Reward of Long Service 


Letter No. 3—The problem suggested by “Dee,” Coal 
Age, Nov. 4, p. 776, is one that no doubt has confronted 
many a good man caught in a similar position. It is 
simply a case of the right man in the wrong place—a de- 
serving employee and an unappreciative employer. How- 
eyer, in justice to the average employer, it must be ad- 
mitted that such instances are the exception and not the 
rule. Although not always the case, merit is generally 
recognized and rewarded sooner or later by the successful 
operator. 

In a somewhat unusual experience, extending over a 
period of several years, which has brought me into close 
personal contact with both employers and employees in 
many parts of the country, particularly those engaged in 
mining operations, I have had many opportunities to 
witness instances of this kind. I will cite one case in 
which I was brought into closer contact with the parties 
concerned and which will serve as an illustration of my 
contention that true worth will generally meet its reward. 


The facts are as follows: 


A True INCIDENT 
A young fellow some years ago occupied the position of 


assistant foreman in one of Pennsylvania’s largest pro- 


ducing mines. He was a hard working, conscientious 
fellow and had, in turn, secured fireboss and second- and 
first-grade mine foremen’s certificates. At the time of 
my story, he was shouldering the big end of the responsi- 
bility for the production of coal in this particular mine. 

In the course of time several changes were made in the 
position of mine foreman, to which he naturally aspired. 
Much to his discouragement, however, Bob was still re- 
tained in his place as assistant, while several new men 
from other fields were given a trial and served their 
time in the position above him. To Bob’s credit it can be 
stated that, like many other assistant foremen placed un- 
der similar circumstances, he performed the very essential 
duty of breaking in the new foremen, owing to his superior 
knowledge of the working details in the mine. This 
service, it must be acknowledged, was performed with 
some discomfiture, because of the great disappointment 
to the assistant in not receiving the coveted appointment. 


THE Man Frinps His Rigut PLAcE 


Evidently the impression that existed in the mind of 
the man higher up, with respect to the assistant foreman, 


was that men might come and men might go, but Bob 


would always be on the job, as he was a good, faithful and 
industrious employee. But, as the saying goes, “The 
worm will turn.” Discouraged at the prospect in his 
present position, Bob got in touch with a mine owner in 
another district and received the appointment to take 
charge of his mine, with the result that two years later 
he was appointed to the position of superintendent of the 
mine and became pretty well known as a mining man of 
ability. 

It then happened that the ownership of the mine 
changed hands and, as is generally the case, the new own- 
ers had their own men, so that it looked as if Bob would 
shortly be in the market for another position. What was 
his surprise at this juncture, however, to receive a sum- 
mons from his old employer to come back and take the 
position of superintendent of the mine where he had 
formerly served as assistant foreman. The superintend- 
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ency offered a salary double that which he had received 
as assistant foreman less than three years previous, and 
was gladly accepted. 

The sequel of this little incident proves that Bob was 
the right man in the wrong place, when holding the posi- 
tion of assistant foreman. The second employer quickly 
recognized the worth of the man and gave him the oppor- 
tunity for the development of his latent capabilities. It 
may be that the fault, in the previous case, was not alto- 
gether with the employer but rested, to a large extent, 
with the man himself. He may have been diffident and 
hesitated to assert himself, lacking confidence in his own 
ability and the backbone to demand recognition. 

To the shortsighted employer who fails to recognize 
the latent capabilities of men in his employ, I would 
commend the following verse taken from the short. poem 
by R. T. Strohm and published in Coal Age, Nov. 25, p. 


869, which is well worth the reading: 
Nothing kills his high ambitions 
Quite so thoroughly as when 
He observes advanced positions 
Go to new and untried men. 
So you really cannot blame him 
If his spirit’s dull and ‘dead, 
When you don’t intend to name him 
For the better job ahead. 


Dee’s proposition is not an uncommon one in other 
industries than coal mining, and allow me to say that its 
solution lies largely with himself. If he feels that he 
merits the promotion, and it does not come to him in 
due time, it is up to “Dee” to make the move as did Bob 
in the case I have just cited, which is true in every re- 
spect except that the man’s name was not “Bob.” 

The old adage that “A rolling stone gathers no moss,” 
is not always a safe motto to adopt. When a man feels 
confident that he is capable of better things and yet fails 
of recognition after a proper length of time, there is 
nothing left for him to do but to move and so demonstrate 
his capability. Sim C. REYNOLDs. 

Houston, Penn. 
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An Efficiemt Coal Miner 


Letter No. 10—I have read with much interest the 
different letters defining what, in the opinion of the 
writers, makes an efficient coal miner, particularly the 
letter of Alexander Waugh, Coal Age, Nov. 11, p. 818. 
In addition to the requirements for efficiency, stated in 
the last paragraph of that letter, there are one or two 
items that he has omitted. These, I believe have not 
been mentioned in any of the other letters, but if prac- 
ticed by miners generally would go a long way toward 
assisting in the economic production of coal. I refer 
to the care and skill used in respect to supplies sent into 
the mine. 

For example, a timberman needs a 6-ft. prop. Failing 
to find one of this length in the place he expected, he 
takes an 8- or 10-ft. stick found there and cuts off the 
end, instead of going a little farther, where he would 
have found a stick of the right length. This is certainly 
a waste of both time and material. The man may be a 
good timberman and miner and have a capacity for work 
equal to 100 per cent., but his efficiency falls to about 65 
per cent. when this loss of time and material is charged 
to his account. 

I am taking the term “miner” as including all shift. 
hands working underground. Take a roadman or track:: 
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layer, for instance, engaged in laying a switch. He wants 
a short length of T-iron to connect the frog with the rail 
in the main track. Instead of cutting the piece that comes 
nearest to the desired length, he takes it off the end of 
a long rail lying near. Or, at another time, he may cut 
off two or three feet from a rail and leave the short piece 
lying at the side of the track, where it is liable to trip a 
driver striving to avoid a rapidly moving car. I have 
seen such an accident happen, and it taught me the neces- 
sity of taking care of such material and putting it where 
it will do no harm and be ready for use when needed, or 
throwing it on the scrap heap if too short for use. 


A Goop SUGGESTION FOR 'TRACKMEN 


By a little forethought on the part of a foreman, much 
of the waste in cutting T-iron when laying room switches 
can be avoided by adapting the room centers so that they 
will permit of the laying of a switch between full length 
rails on the main track. This, of course, is not always 
possible, but it will frequently be found to effect a great 
saving of time and material where the room centers are 
uniform. 

There is a tendency for trackmen to use old ties once 
too often—ties that have lost their power to hold the 
track in place. Such a tie may last a little while and 
then give way under a heavy car, which is derailed, per- 
haps causing a fatal accident. At any rate, the time lost 
in replacing the car on the track and the expense incurred 
will far outweigh the cost of many ties. 

It is just such cases as these I have mentioned that 
show the inefficiency of the workmen. Men who by their 
thoughtfulness and good judgment avoid these things are 
among that class of miners that can be termed “efficient.” 

West Leisenring, Penn. Ropert W. LIGHTBURN. 

| This letter closes the discussion of “An Efficient Coal 
Miner.”—Editor. | 


Favors Unappreciated 


Letter No. 2—Reading Letter No. 1 on this subject, 
Coal Age, Nov. 4, p. 775, recalls an incident that oc- 
curred in my own experience when employed in a mine 
in France. The company there founded an institution 
designed solely for the benefit of its miners and other em- 
ployees. The results, as I shall cite them, prove that the 
average miner does not assume the “haggling attitude” 
so often attributed to him. 

In the letter to which I have referred, Carl Scholz 
asked, ““What causes this haggling attitude of the miners ? 
Is it the desire of the average miner to assume such an 
attitude or is it the work of the overzealous official, who 
desires to make a record for himself, fearing otherwise to 
lose his job?” 

In my opinion the agitators are the ones who are re- 
sponsible for most of the troubles of coal miners. They 
pat the miner on the back and boast of having secured a 
few cents’ raise in the wage scale, forgetting that to do 
this the miner was compelled to lose, perhaps, two or 
three months’ wages owing to the necessary strike. On 
the slightest pretext, these agitators will call a strike and 
throw a mine idle, and the honest miner must suffer the 
consequences, because he is helpless to do otherwise than 
to submit to the will of the majority who are controlled 
by their leaders, and made to believe that the company 
does certain things to increase its output of coal and re- 
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duce the cost at any expense to the miner, whom they 
represent is the loser in the end. In this belief, the ma- 
jority of the miners agree to do all they can to oppose the 
new order of things. 

In the case to which I have referred there was provision 
made for the free services of a doctor, in case of sickness 
in the family; a premium was paid out of the funds of 
the society for every birth; an allowance of from 25 to 
30c. a day was made to men unable to work for a week 
on account of sickness; all burial expenses were paid out 
of the society’s funds in case of the death of any member 
of the family; and, finally, small sums were set aside for 
the support of poor families or those who had been un- 
fortunate. 

The officers of the society were elected from the mine 
officials and included, besides, three miners who acted on 
committees. © For the support of the society, each miner 
was taxed 2 per cent. of his earnings, while the company 
contributed 4 per cent. of the payroll as its share of 
the necessary support. In addition the fines imposed 
upon any miner were turned into the society’s funds. 


A Goop Society MIsMANAGED 
BY Its MEMBERS 


All went well for several years, when some persons 
became dissatisfied, by reason of the fact that the society’s 
funds had increased to about $16,000. The standing of 
the society was posted at the mine twice a month, so that 
everyone knew how the organization stood. 

The union leaders called several meetings and denounced 
the company, charging it with accumulating a large fund 
to its own advantage. They urged that the society should 
be controlled wholly by the miners, and that all fines 
should be abolished. The latter suggestion proved the 
stronger argument, and the result was that the affairs of 
the society were managed by men who were controlled by 
these leaders. 

To the disgust of everyone concerned, in eight months 
the society’s funds were exhausted. The abolishment of 
the fines delighted those who would load dirty coal, but 
they failed to reap much benefit, as such cars were docked. 
Also, when a man stayed home, instead of being fined, he 
was sent back home again when he came to the mine for 
work the next day. 7 


THE Company AGAIN AssumEs ConTROL 


The men soon began to realize that, instead of earning 
more money, they were getting less and, worst of all, 
there was no allowance made for absence on account of ° 
sickness; no burial expenses paid; no premiums for 
births; and no help for poor and destitute families. The 
drug stores would not honor the orders given by the 
doctors. 

Finally, when the time for another election came, it 
was seen that the society had a large outstanding debt 
and not a single miner could be found who was willing 
to assume the duties of office. Later, the company listened 
to the appeals of its men and agreed to manage the society 
as before. The company further agreed to pay all out- 
standing bills and make good all arrears for sickness. I 
remember receiving, in 1914, compensation due me for 
sickness in February, 1912. It will be interesting to 
know that the trouble makers were discharged from the 
company’s service, although they were regarded by some 
of the men as martyrs to the cause. 


Peru, Ill. GASTON LIBIRz. 


December 23, 1916 
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Geometry 


For some time past, I have been struggling with a 
problem that I am exceedingly anxious to solve. Although 
it is not in direct line with the practice of coal mining, 
it has an important bearing on my work here, and I 
would much appreciate a solution. The problem is as 
follows : 

Given three circles whose diameters are 114 in., 
and 34 in., 


tein. 
respectively, and whose centers form the 


vertices of the triangle ABC, shown in the accompanying 






+g? Sn as 


zh a 





figure, the sides of the triangle being 2 in., 2144 in. and 
31% in. long, as indicated in the figure, the question is 
to find the radius of a circle to which the three given 
circles shall all be tangent and lie outside of the same. 
Also, to find the radius of a circle to which the three 
given circles shall all be tangent and le within the same. 
Raton, N. M. Dawe: 


This is a problem in geometry involving the solution, 
in part, of three triangles ABC, OBC and XBC, hay- 
ing the common side BC, whose length is 2 in. The 
known factors are the three sides of the triangle ABC. 
The unknown sides of the triangle OBC are clearly equal 
to the radius of the inscribing circle, whose center is at 
O, plus that of the respective given circle, whose center 
is at B or C. Likewise, the unknown sides of the tri- 
angle XBC are equal to the radius of the circumscribing 
circle, whose center is at X, minus that of the respective 
given circle. 

The first step in the solution is to find the angle ABC 
from the three given sides of the triangle. Calling the 
three sides a, b, c, lying opposite the corresponding angles, 
A,B,C, and the half sum of the sides 8, we have, substi- 
tuting the given values, 

S=Yy(a+b +c) =W(24+ WwW + 314) = 3% 
Then, finding the angle ABC, we have as follows: 


Sin 4ABC = fe I alll, 











ac 
(33 — 2)(35 — 33) 
a AIC Fe) war = 0.3172 
ABC = 36° 58’ 


Again referring to the figure, the second step is to find 
the center O of the smaller or inscribed circle that will 
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be tangent to each of the three given circles. Calling the 
radius of this inscribed circle r, it is necessary to find the 
angle OBC from oa triangle OBC, in which the three 
sides arer’t+ 8% rt i% and 2 in. Using the same for- 
mula as before and substituting the given values, we have, 
for the half sum of the three sides, 
S=WBlr+%e+r4+%H4+ 2) =r4+ ly 

Then, substituting this and the given values in the for- 

mula for finding the sine of the half-angle gives 


Sin OBC = 2 Berea) + 15 — r — 3) 


5) yr + 3) 


(9 
= .| C= #oH 
ahora 


In like manner it is necessary to find the angle ABO in 
the triangle ABO in which the three sides are r + 34, 
r + 4 and 3% in. In this case we have for the half 
sum of the three sides 


S=UW(r+%+r+ 








Yr + 34g) = 7 + 2% 





Again, substituting this and the given values in the 
formula for the sine of the half-angle, we have 
Sin ano = FH = DE EA=T—P 
33(7 + 2) 
oar + i 


It is evident from the figure that the difference of the 
two last angles, OBC-ABO, expressed in terms of the 
radius of the inscribed circle, is equal to the angle ABC, 
which was found to be 36° 58’. Hence, it is necessary to 
find by trial, such a value for the radius ras will make the 
difference of these two angles equal to 36° 58’. A few 
trials show that the radius r of the inscribed circle is ex- 
actly 1.1556 in. This value, substituted for + in the two 
last formulas, gives for these angles respectively 

Sin 4Z0BC = 0.4098; OBC = 48° 23’ 
Sin 144ABO = 0.0995; ABO = 11° 25’ 





Difference. ..ABC = 36° 58’ 

The same method is applied for finding the radius Rk 
of the circumscribed circle that will be tangent to each of 
the three given circles. But, in this case, the distances 
from the vertices of the triangle ABC to the center X of 
the circumscribed circle are expressed in each case by the 
difference between the radius of that circle and the radius 
of each respective given circle, as indicated in the figure. 
Otherwise, the solution is identical with that just given. 
The exact radius of the circumscribing circle is thus 
found to be 2.6893, which substituted in the above for- 
mula gives 

Sin 14XBC = 0.5511; 
Sin LABX = 0.2581; 


X BC = 66°:53' 
ABX = 29° 55! 


Difference... ABC = 36° 58’ 
It is good mathematical practice for those so inclined 
to work out for themselves the radius of the circumscrib- 
ing radius (R) and check the result given here. 
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Mine Bosses’ Examination in 
Indiana, September, 1916 


(Selected Questions ) 


Ques—What factors of safety [safety appliances | 
should be kept and maintained at the surface landing 
where miners are being lowered into and hoisted out of 
a mine? 

Ans.—Safety gates should be provided at the surface 
landing of all shafts where men are lowered or hoisted. 
The gates should be operated automatically by the rising 
or falling of the cage in the shaft. At the head of all 
slope openings, safety blocks and derailing switches should 
be maintained to prevent cars from running down the 
slope before they are attached to the rope. At all mine 
openings, an efficient signal system should be maintained 
and a checkoff board that would show what men are in 
the mine. All manway openings or slopes accessible to 
the men should be locked or otherwise guarded to prevent 
anyone from entering the mine who is not authorized. 

Ques.—(a) What effect does a misplaced shot have in 
the presence of firedamp? (b) In the presence of coal 
dust? (c) What method would you adopt to protect sur- 
plus powder ? 

Ans.—(a) A misplaced shot is one in which the charge 
is either given no opportunity to perform its work in 
breaking down the coal, or the amount of charge is too 
great for the work to be performed. In the first case the 
explosion of the charge will generally blow out the tamp- 
ing instead of breaking down the coal, and a flame of 
high temperature will be projected from the mouth of the 
hole, throwing much dust into the atmosphere and possi- 
bly igniting the dust clouds or any gas that: may be accu- 
mulated in the place, thereby causing a local explosion 
that, under certain conditions, may be propagated through- 
out the mine and result in a mine explosion. The same 
results may follow when the charge of powder is greater 
than that required to break down the coal. In that case 
much of the unburned powder is blown into the air and 
exploded, causing a windy shot. The force of the explo- 
sion is thus expended, to a greater or less extent, on the 
mine air and produces the results just explained. 

(b) Where coal dust is present, in proximity to a 
blownout or windy shot, the dust is thrown into the air 
by the force of the explosion and ignited by the flame of 
the blast, causing a local dust explosion that may or may 
not be propagated throughout the mine, depending on 
the condition of the workings and passageways in the 
mine. 

(c) No surplus powder should be taken into the mine. 
Each miner should be permitted to carry into the mine 
only sufficient powder for his use in that shift. This 
should be carried in a metallic canister or other sealed 
receptacle. 

Ques.—How would you determine the quantity of air 
passing in an airway 8 ft. 2 in. wide at the bottom, 6 ft. 
8 in. at the top and 5 ft. high? How many readings 
would you take at a given point? Where would you take 
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the readings and how would you find the amount of air 
passing ? 

Ans.—Assuming the dimensions given are in the clear, 
the sectional area of the airway is found by multiplying the 
half-sum of the top and bottom widths by the height of 
the airway. In this case the half-sum of the top and bot- 
tom widths is 144(14 ft. 10 in.) = 7% ft. 5 in., or, say 
7.4 ft.; and the sectional area is therefore 5 K 7.4 = 37 
sq.ft. 

In order to estimate the quantity of air passing in 
the airway it is necessary to first find the average velocity 
of the air current for the entire cross-section of the air- 
way, remembering that the velocity is greatest in the 
center of a straight airway, being less where it rubs along 
the ribs, top and bottom of the passage. It is always bet- 
ter to take readings in a comparatively straight section of 
the entry, as the velocity of the air will vary in the bend 
of an entry, being greater on the outer rib of the bend. 
At times, the velocity will be found to be greater at the 
roof or at the floor of an entry, depending on conditions 
of temperature. 

In order to obtain an average reading, the anemometer 
should be held .an equal number of seconds at different 
points in the cross-section, so as to get readings at short 
distances from the roof, floor and each rib, and in the 
center of the section. If five such readings of 12 sec. 
each are taken in an entry, the aggregate reading will 
more or less closely represent the average velocity of the 
air current in feet per minute. 

It must be remembered, however, that any readings 
taken with the anemometer are more or less approximate, 
and the body of the observer necessarily takes up some of 
the area of the cross-section and makes the observed 
velocity somewhat greater than the actual amount. For 
this reason, the judgment and experience of the observer 
must dictate the method to be pursued in any given case. 
Having obtained the average reading expressing the 
velocity of the current in feet per minute, multiply this 
by the sectional area of the airway at the point of observa- 
tion, and the product will be the quantity of air passing 
in cubic feet per minute. 

Ques.—How, in your opinion, should a mine boss ex- 
amine the room of a miner’s working place to comply 
with the law? How should he proceed? State fully. 

Ans.—Sec. 33 of the Indiana Mining Laws requires the 
mine boss to visit and examine every working place in the’ 
mine at least each alternate day, while the miners are or 
should be at work. He must see that each place is prop- 
erly secured by posts and that it is safe for work; also, 
that there is a sufficient supply of props and other tim- 
ber on hand in the working places and that all loose coal, 
slate and rock overhead are carefully secured. The judg- 
ment of the mine boss and his knowledge of the local 
conditions must largely decide the question of the safety 
of the roof in a working place, and a most careful in- 
spection of the roof is necessary in order to determine 
its true condition. The simple sounding of the roof is 
not sufficient and is often misleading and deceptive. 
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Washington, D. C. 


Senator Newlands, chairman of the Senate In- 
terstate Commerce Committee, before which is the 
Webb bill authorizing the creation of export com- 
binations, announced last week that hearings will 
be held on that measure before a report is made 
to the Senate. No date has been selected’ as yet 
for the hearings but it is anticipated that they 
will not begin until after the holiday recess. The 
Webb bill is of great importance to the coal 
interests of the United States, as pointed out by 
the Federal Trade Commission, a review of which 
report was detailed in this correspondence last 
week. The measure stipulates that the Sherman 
antitrust law and the new Clayton act shall not 
be interpreted as forbidding the creation of com- 
binations or agreements among domestic producers 
for the purpose of carrying on export trade nor 
shall these laws forbid the organization of joint 
foreign selling agencies by domestic corporations, 

Under such a plan as would be legal under the 
Webb bill the domestic producers of coal could 
combine for the creation of a complete export 
mechanism for the purpose of selling coal in 
foreign countries. The bill has already passed 
the House and requires but the ratification of the 
Senate. An attempt was made at the previous 
session of this Congress to attach the bill on an 
appropriation bill in the Senate but opposition 
developed and the plan was abandoned for the 
time being. At that time it was stated that 
Senator Reed of Missouri. was opposed to the bill 
as was Senator La Follette and other progressive 
republican senators. These opponents threatened 
to filibuster if the measure was pressed at that 
time. 

The opposition continues but the administration 
leaders are hopeful that it can be battered down 
and the measure passed before the adjournment 
of this Congress Mar. 4 next. President Wilsor 
has recommended its passage in his annual 
message to Congress. The Webb bill will not, 
however, be pressed for a short time, because’ the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee has more 
important matters before it. This committee 
desires first to put through the emergency railroad 
legislation designed to supplement the Adamson 
8-hr. law. This includes a provision of law per- 
mitting the President to take over the railroads 
and operate them in case of an emergency, and a 
bill amending the mediation and conciliation act 
which would forbid leaders ordering a strike until 
a public investigation can be made of the labor 
conditions over which the dispute had arisen. 

This latter legislative proposal is of great im- 
portance to the mining interests inasmuch as it 
may follow that the proposed amendment to the 
mediation act will sooner or later be applied to 
strike conditions in the coal-mining industry. 
The amendment in brief proposes that when all 
attempts at mediation and conciliation fail, the 
Federal Government may direct a public investi- 
gation of labor conditions which has incited the 
dispute between employee and employer. While 
this investigation is going on the leaders on 
either side would be restrained by law from 
issuing a strike or lockout order. 

This legislation has received the endorsement 
of a special committee of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. The report of this com- 
mittee pointed out that the national chamber 
last summer recommended that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission be given authority to in- 
vestigate the labor conditions. It calls attention 
to the fact that the legislation as recommended by 
President Wilson and sanctioned to date by the 
action of the Senate Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce should be passed. In order, however, that 
the business people all over the country shall b> 
given an opportunity to express their views, the 
national chamber has asked for a_ referendun 
vote on the proposal by its constituent organiza- 
tions. The result of this referendum, it Was 
announced, should be known in January. 


Railroads Need Not Furnish Special Cars 


According to a decision handed down by the 
Supreme Court recently, the Interstate Commerce 
Ccmmission has no authority to compel a railroad 
to furnish cars of a particular type merely because 
a shipper on its lines uses that type of car in 
making shipments. This decision is of. great 
importance to the coal operators inasmuch as it 
is interpreted to mean that the Commission may 
not direct a road to build and equip itself with 
oe cars to satisfy the needs of mines on its 

ne. 

The decision was handed down in what is 
known as the tank car case. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission ordered the Pennsylvania 
R.R. to furnish upon request certain types of 
tank cars to the Crew-Levick Co. and the Penn- 
sylvania Parafine Works, both of which are Penn- 
sylvania corporations. The railroad appealed to 
the covrts, winning in the State of Pennsylvania. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission appealed to 
the Supreme Court, the United States intervening 
in its behalf in one case, and the Crew-Levick 
Co. and the United States appealing with it in a 
second case. The Supreme Court sustained the 
decision of the lower court. 

Drastic regulations and increased demurrage 
and rental charges on freight cars went into effect 
last week, without inciting the disapproval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. These rules 
and charges were proposed as an emergency 
measure to relieve the shortage of freight cars 
which for months has been a brake on the coun- 
try’s commerce and an important factor, it is 
believed here, in the advance in coal prices. 

The remedy is the railroads’ own measure pro- 
posed by the car service commission of the 
American Railroad Association and formally ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
The first regulation provides that a consignee may 
have the actual two days to unload a ear and 
that thereafter demurrage shall be charged at the 
rate of $1 for the first day, $2 for the second, $3 
for the third and $5 for the fourth and each suc- 
ceeding day. Heretofore the charge has been 
uniformly $1 a day, and many consignees, it is 
charged, notably coal dealers, have been glad to 
permit shipments to stand for long periods be- 
cause the penalty was so small that it compared 
favorably with warehouse charges. 

Another order increases the daily rental paid 
by railroads to one another for cars from 45 to 
75e. per car, or about 70 per cent. Some Eastern 
roads are said to have from 5,000 to 10,000 for- 
eign cars of a single type. Foreign cars on con- 
gested roads are said to have come almost wholly 
from Southern and Western roads. Reports to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission show that 
they glut the railroad yards and sidings of most 
Eastern lines and many in the Middle West. The 
trend of traffic, because of the European demand 
for American goods, has been overwhelmingly 
toward Eastern seaports. 

The rise in the price of coal is attributed almost 
wholly to the car shortage, aided by the alleged 
activities of speculators. While the East was 
paying panic prices for coal the mines of the 
Middle West, and, to less degree, of the anthra- 
cite section, were working with reduced forces or 
on part time, in many instances, because there 
was not a sufficient supply of cars to handle the 
output. An order for the return of coal cars to 
their owners, loaded or empty, was issued several 
weeks ago by the car service commission to meet 
this condition. 

In railroad yards of the Middle West the relief 
of congestion, under these and related orders, is 
said to have been marked. Thus at Detroit, 
within a month the number of loaded cars in the 
railroad yards awaiting unloading is said to have 
fallen from 25,000 to 15,000. Further considera- 
tion of the problems presented by the shortage of 
cars will be considered shortly by the executives 
of the Eastern roads, it was announced here. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


A series of radical changes in the provisions 
of the State Workmen’s Compensation Act relative 
to medical and surgical matters was suggested to 
the State Compensation Board on Dec. 14, by a 
committee headed by Dr. J. B. McAllister, presi- 
dent of the State Medical Society, and represent- 
ing that organization, the State Homoeopathic 
Medical Society and the State Electric Medical 
Society. The committee discussed the proposed 
changes with .the members of. the board and a 
further meeting will likely be arranged. The state 
administration has not yet announced its policy 
in regard to the compensation acts during the 
coming winter, but at the recent Industrial Wel- 
fare and Efficiency conference there were expres- 
sions in speeches in favor of retaining the act 
for a further test of two years. 

The amendments proposed by the medical men 
were as follows: 

“Creation of a permanent medical advisory 
council of three medical men, representing each 
of the three recognized schools of medicine in 
the state to act upon all medical and _ surgical 
questions that may be appealed from the board’s 
decisions. 

Employment by the state of a consulting physi- 
cian and surgeon who shall not have any other 
governmental affiliation, nor any with corporations 
or employers, to prepare questions to be laid 
before the board. 

Making the board a court of appeals on matters 
in dispute regarding services of physicians and 
that all medical matters on appeal be referred to 
the medical advisory council. 

Changing the period of disability for medical 
attention from 14 to 30 days, the date of dis- 
ability to be fixed from the time the patient 
reports for treatment. 

Elimination of the words ‘major operation’ 
from the act and amending it so as to provide for 
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increase of the maximum of medical or surgical 
and hospital services to $200 and to allow a 
sliding scale of fees, the rates of charge to be 
in accord with those the physician in charge is 
accustomed to receive from other members of the 
same community of the same standard of living 
in his community. The fees to be paid to the 
attending physician.’”’ 

Favorable expressions were heard regarding the 
suggestions and in all probability the matter will 
be taken up with the governor and attorney 
general. 

Long-Standing Injunction Modified 


Judge C. N. Brumm, of Schuylkill County, filed 
an opinion and issued a decree recently modifying 
a long-standing injunction by giving the Thomas 
Colliery Co. permission to mine nearly 1,000,000 
tons of coal under the borough of Shenadoah, of 
a market value of more than $3,000,000. The 
tract is owned by the Girard Estate and leased by 
the Board of City Trusts to the Thomas Col- 
liery Co. 

The proceedings were begun in 1904 and in 1911 
the court issued an injunction prohibiting the 
mining of coal within a vast area under the main 
portion of Shenandoah. This was effective until 
the court filed its decision. 

The Home Brewing Co., of Shenandoah, was the 
chief complainant, but Archbishop Prendergrast 
also intervened because St. Casimer’s Church, 
valued at $80,000, is in the danger zone. The 
walls and foundations of the brewery have been 
cracked. Large sums of money were spent in the 
case. It was believed the surface was in danger 
of collapsing if there should be further mining. 

Judge Brumm in his decision provides against 
cave-ins, ordering the coal company to fill the 
cavities caused by new mining by slushing and 
gobbing. By this process it is believed the entire 
overlying strata will be protected. If there is 
any additional cracking of the surface all mining 
is to cease until further order of the court. 

The order applies to the big and little Buck 
Mountain veins, idle for nearly a decade, the 
7-ft. vein and part of the Skidmore vein. All the 
coal in the top and bottom split of the Skidmore 
and Mammoth veins within a specified area about 
the brewery is not to be mined. Judge Brumm’s 
opinion refiects the views of mining experts as to 
the manner in which coal mining can be conducted 
under populous towns without affecting the 
surface. 

There is deep interest in the decision of the 
lower court, as it upholds the right of lateral 
support from mine caves. 

The brewery and the church are over the work- 


ings of the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and 
Iron Co., and the prescribed area is over the 


workings of the Thomas Colliery Co. Vertical 
support was not sought in the injunction so that 
the Philadelphia & Reading Coal and Iron Co. 
was not a party to the case, and the deeds under 
which the brewery and church property are held 
were not in question, as to waivers or other 
clauses. 

The brewery charged that if the Thomas Col- 
liery Co. mined coal adjacent to the brewery, it 


would cause caves, hence lateral support was 
asked and granted. 
The decision means that the company even 


though it does not own the coal under the brew- 
ery and never had dealings with the brewery or 
church people cannot mine adjacent coal if such 
mining is to cause damage to the brewery and 
church property. The decision also goes so far 
a3 to practically confiscate the coal in three veins, 
by prohibiting mining of those beds. 


In the lower veins, if mining is done, the 
worked out places must be slushed and cogged. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 


Lansford—The Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 
announces that it desires to increase its output 
and will pay to the employees directly connected 
with the handling of coal, laborers, transportation 
and breaker men on whom it relies for codpera- 
tion, a bonus for increased output. The bonus 
system is operative at all its mines and breakers, 
and is made effective for the last half of Novem- 
ber. Each man connected with the loading, trans- 
portation and preparation of the coal will receive 
10c. a day bonus. Beginning Dec. 1, a premium 
will be paid of 10c. a day per man when the 
average dump for the two-weeks period equals 
the basis established For each car per hour 
increase over this basis the men will receive an 
additional bonus of 1c. per hour. The announce- 
ment of Dee. 15 says further: ‘‘This will be paid 
for the first half of December, irrespective of the 
Saturday half holidays, but for the last half and 
up to the first of April, each Saturday will be 
considered an 8-hr. day whether the men remain 
at work or not, and the same action will be taken 
in case of button strikes or other stoppages in 
violation of the contract of May 5, 1916, This is 
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intended as an experiment, and will be effective 
until Apr. 1, 1917.” 

Shamokin—A transfer of local mining interests 
was consummated on Dec. 14, when the Colbert 
colliery, operated by the Shipman company, 
headed by John D. Corliss, Detroit, Mich., was 
purchased by a syndicate, headed by B. F. James, 
of Shenandoah. The colliery employs 500 men 
and boys. The purchase price was not made 
public. The plant is one of the best in the 
region. Mr. James is a_ practical mining man 
and has numerous coal and slate quarrying 
interests. 


Drifton—The 4,000 children of the miners at 
the collieries of Coxe Bros. & Co., Inc., will 
receive gifts of clothing, toys and sweets from 
Mrs. Eckley B. Coxe, widow of the anthracite 
operator, at their respective school houses on the 
afternoon of Dec. 21. Mrs. Coxe has been Santa 
Claus to the boys and girls at the mines for 
nearly half a century. 


Scranton—With the completion of a tunnel or 


gangway that is being driven from the Pine 
Brook shaft ‘to a point under the vicinity of 
court house square, the Scranton Coal Co. will 


begin mining out the coal under the central city. 
Three veins are to be mined. It is stated that 
no damage will be done to the surface as there is 
good roof over the coal. The tunnel has now 
reached a point approximately under the adminis- 
tration building of the International Correspond- 
ence Schools in the 400 block of Wyoming Ave. 

An order fixing the valuation of coal lands in 
Lackawanna County for assessment purposes at 
$500 per foot acre, was handed down on Dec. 14, 
by the court. This is a decrease of $25 from 
the valuation as fixed by the county commission- 
ers and an increase of $125 per foot-acre over the 
rate that has been in effect since 1913. The new 
rate will be in force for three years. It is 
assumed that the coal companies will carry their 
fight to the higher courts. 


South Scranton—Spruks Bros., lumber dealers 
and independent coal operators, and their asso- 
ciates, who during the past few months have 
acquired control of a number of small mines in 
and about Scranton on Dee. 15 purchased the 
Carleton Coal Co. from John Gibbons and others. 
The consideration is said to have been close to 
$50,000. The Spruks Bros. will probably operate 
this colliery themselves in connection with their 
other operations in this vicinity. 


Hazleton—It has been estimated by officials that 
the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. has expended 
about $50,000 so far on the electrification of the 
Cranberry colliery, which when all the plans for 
installing power are completed will cost upwards 
of $300,000. 


Pottsville—The storage yards of the big anthra- 
cite companies located nearby are almost entirely 
empty owing to the heavy shipments which have 
been made during the past three weeks. At the 
Landingville yards on the side of a mountain 
4 mi. south of here the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal and Iron Co. is preparing to increase the 
capacity materially by the addition of four more 
storage piles. Of course no coal can be placed 
in the yard until summer when the demand for 
fuel falls off. : 

The Myrtle Coal Co., of Pottsvilie, headed by 
E. J. Taylor has leased a million tons of culm in 
the vicinity of Pottsville for the purpose of manu- 
facturing brickettes. 


Bituminous 


Waynesburg—J. V. Thompson, of Uniontown, 
recently accepted options on two farms of 300 
acres each in Jefferson Township, Greene County, 
the price per acre being $400. This coal is in the 
same district as ‘the 12,000 acres recently pur- 
chased by the H. C. Frick Coke Co., and it is 
believed that this block will be added to the 
holdings of that firm. 


Pittsburgh—Increased activity is noticed among 
coal-land brokers, and much coal property around 
Pittsburgh has been optioned for sale and several 
big transactions are reported under way. The 
present coal market is leading to the development 
of a number of new mines. 

It is estimated that fifty million tons of coal 
will have been consumed in the Pittsburgh district 
im 1916. This represents an increase of over 
seven million tons over the preceding year. It 
is expected that the consumption for 1917 will be 
even greater if the coal companies are successful 


in getting cars to handle their product and. 
men to mine it. 
Connellsville—The estimated coke production 


for the Connellsville region for the week ending 
Dec. 9 was placed at 424,756 tons, of which the 
merchant ovens produced 163,962 tons and the 
furnace ovens 260,803 tons. This shows a gain 
of 17,629 tons over the previous week. 

Notices were posted at the plants of the 
H. C. Frick Coke Co., throughout the coke region 
on Dec. 15, announcing an increase of 10 


per cent. in wages. Approximately 40,000 men 
are affected. This is the third increase for the 
coke workers this year. Independent companies 


are expected to meet the advance. 


Washington—A tract of coal land containing 
between 300 and 400 acres, formerly operated by 
the Dilworth Coal Co., has been purchased by 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., from the Lincoln 
National Bank, of Pittsburgh, which came into 
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possession of the property when the Dilworth 
company failed. The price paid was not made 
public. The tract is on the Monongahela River 
and lies between the big block of land purchased 
from J. V. Thompson creditors’ committee last 
week by the Frick company and 2,067 acres pre- 
viously held by the company. 


Russell—While drilling for oil, drillers recently 
struck a 9 ft. bed of coal, the largest ever found 
in Warren County. The only coal mine in Warren 
County is located near Seandia, but the seam is 
only 18 in. to 2 ft. thick. A Jamestown, N. Y., 
firm which holds the lease on the oil rights on the 
property where the coal was found, also holds a 
lease for the mineral rights. 


Johnstown—Coal operators from all sections of 
Cambria, Somerset and Indiana counties assem- 
bled on Dee. 14 to perfect plans for establishing 
a mine rescue and safety station and to effect a 
permanent organization. Charles Owens was 
elected president of the new body. It was decided 
that the new rescue station should be established 
near the mines of the Valley Smokeless Coal Co. 
at Ferndale, a short distance from this city. This 
was estimated as being the center of the district 
to be embraced by the new organization. It is 
believed that any mine in the district can be 
reached from the station in two hours. An expert 
mine-rescue man will be placed in charge of the 
depot, which will be equipped with modern appa- 
ratus. The operators will meet several times each 
year. 


WEST VIRGINIA a 


Charleston—Coal operators of the Kanawha 
Valley are of the opinion that heavier ship- 
ments of coal will have been made this fall than 
in any previous season. The importance of the 
river in connection with the coal industry was 
not fully appreciated by many of the operators 
until there was a shortage of coal cars, necessitat- 
ing the making of many shipments by water. More 
tow boats are now operating on the Kanawha 
than ever before. 

The recent heavy snow fall is expected to fur- 
ther affect the coal industry in West Virginia. 
Lack of motive power on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
R.R. has caused many loaded coal cars to be held 
for days. The weather is expected to reduce 
the tonnage movement at least 25 per cent. Re- 
ports are that at some places nearly all the 
tracks in the yards are filled with cars loaded 
with both coal and merchandise. 

Within the recent past detectives have been 
stationed by many of the railways and other big 
coal consumers at various tipples in this section 
of the state for the purpose of checking up the 
shipments of those operators behind in their coal 
orders on account of the car shortage, and see 
that the contracting parties live up to their 
agreements as far as possible. Higher prices for 
coal in the general market places the temptation 
before the operators of disregarding contracts 
and selling coal for spot prices, placing the blame 
on the shortage of ears. 


Huntington—The Cabin Creek Valley, which 
last August was devastated by a flood, has ap- 
proximately recovered. Only a small percentage 
of the many people whose homes were destroyed 
by the floor waters left the district permanently, 
and some of these have returned as the valley’s 
rehabilitation has progressed. 


ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The Imperial Coal and Coke Co. 
has taken steps for the rehabilitation of 103 bee- 
hive ovens at Bradford, near Birmingham, on 
the Louisville and Nashville R.R. These ovens 
have not been in operation for several years, and 
iz is understood that the Imperial Coal and Coke 
Co. has secured a contract for a large tonnage of 
coke for Mexican smelting interests, which neces- 
sitated the placing of these ovens in blast. 


Gilmore—The Debardeleben Coal Co. has taken 
over the property of the Tuscaloosa Export Coal 
Co. at Gilmore, about 45 mi. from Birmingham, 
located on the Warrior River and the Tuscaloosa 
Mineral Branch of the Louisville and Nashville 
R.R., and is making extensive improvements with 
a view of bringing the production up to 20,000 
to 25,000 tons per month. There are seven drift 
openings on this property on the Brookwood seam, 
and the coal will be delivered directly to barges 


and shipped to New Orleans and Mobile. The 
Debardeleben Co. has extensive bunker coal 
contracts at these ports, and on account of 


inability to secure cars for the movement of coal 
from its Sipsey mines to the barges on the river, 
has experienced great difficulty in making stipu- 
lated deliveries, and was forced to make the 
developments at “Warriver,’’ as the entire output 
at the new mines will be transported by water. 


Edgewater—It is reported that about 80 men 
were entombed in the Edgewater mine by an ex- 
plosion on Dee. 20. This explosion occurred early 
in the morning shortly after the men entered the 
mine. 


KENTUCKY 


Whitesburg—Three transportations of 100 men 
each have arrived in the Fleming-McRoberts coal 
fields in this (Letcher) county where they will be 
employed in the mines. Operators are experienc- 
ing little trouble in getting labor. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. reports 
large increases in coal shipments from the Elk- 
ae and Bonde’s Fork fields within the past two 
weeks. 
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Praise—The Excelsior Coal Co. is increasing 
shipments from its new plant on the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio R.R. Beginning the first of 
the year it will increase to 1,000 tons daily. 


Jenkins—Three workable coal beds have been 
opened by a party of prospectors in the Cumber- 
land Mountains near Elkhorn Creek in the Elk- 
horn coal fields. W. J. Christopher led the pros- 
pectors. This refutes the argument that there 
was no coal of workable thickness in the Cumber- 
It is expected that the Consolidation Coal 
Co. will develop the property. 


OHIO 
New Marshfield—Supt. Moore has a force of 
men at work pumping out and otherwise plac- 
ing in good condition the mine at Luhrig, and 
efforts are to be made to place the operation 
in working shape as soon as possible. 


Athens—The sale of the properties of the Con- 
tinental Coal Co. in the Hocking field. scheduled 
to take place Dec. 9, as the result of a suit in 
foreclosure brought by the Guaranty Title and 
Trust Co., New York, was postponed until Dec. 
23. The minimum bid that will be considered is 
$500,000. These properties are now being oper- 
ated by N. D. Nonsarrat, receiver. 


Rayland—All the coal mines in Warren Town- 
ship are only running about half time on ac- 
count of the shortage in cars. They have many 
orders for coal which cannot be filled. 


INDIANA 

Bruceville—Two miners were killed and 15 in- 
jured as the result of a gas explosion in the Oli- 
phant-Johnson mine near here Dec. 19; one 
hundred and fifty men were entombed by the blast. 
Some of the men were imprisoned for nearly four 
hours, but by means of extra ventilating appa- 
ratus, the supply of fresh air to the workings 
was never shut off. 


Terre Haute—Mayor James Gossam has ven- 
tured farther into the municipal coal business and 
has already delivered the first load from the new 
city field north of West Terre Haute, a small 
town about four miles west of Terre Haute. There 
Mayor Gossom has opened a strip mine and in 
a few days after obtaining it the first load was 
delivered. Orders are continually being filled 
from the other municipal mine and the city coun- 
cil is seriously considering going in with the 
county commissioners and purchasing lands to 
provide city and county institutions with fuel. 


Farmersburg—The old Rood mine property has 
been sold by J. Hurley Drake, the principal con- 
trolling party, to the Farmersburg Coal Co., com- 
posed of George Anthony, David R. Scott and 
Ralph Sharp, all experienced coal men. The 
work of opening the shaft will begin shortly. 


ILLINOIS 

Sparta—Coal mines along the M. & O. have 
a hard time getting more than one day’s sup- 
ply of equipment per week for commercial coal 
loading. While the mines work more than one 
day a week, as a rule the remainder of the coal 
is for railroad use. It is reported that the cars 
for the large tonnage of coal moving south from 
East St. Louis over the M. & O. received from 
mines on the Southern Railway near Bellevilre 
is furnished by the M. & O., and that the coal 
goes to a connecting road in the South, which 
has no equipment of its own. Thus, operators 
on the M. & O. are forced into suspension by 
what they deem an unwarranted invasion of their 
rights. 3 : 

Springfield—Mayors and city officials from 3 
Illinois cities met here recently, discussed the 
high cost of coal and adopted resolutions rec- 
ommending that Gov. Lowden in his message to 
the next Legislature ask for a law providing for 
state supervision of the coal industry. The pass- 
age of a bill giving municipalities the right to 
purchase and operate minés was advocated and 
it was urged that .a campaign of education be 
earried out in each city with the object of hay- 
ing small consumers buy their coal in May June 
or July, when the prices are lowest. From the 
information presented at the meeting the con- 
clusion was reached that there is no serious car 
shortage and the cost of production is no greater 
than a year ago. Duncan McDonald, secretary- 
treasurer of the Illinois Mine Workers, in an 
address to the officials, declared that the in- 
creased price of coal was not caused by increased 
wages. He declared that 70 per cent. of the 
mines of Illinois were owned by railroads and 
that the cost of producing a ton of coal is $1.20 
in most of the mines of Illinois. The conference 
adjourned to meet at the call of the chairman, 
W. K. Abbott, Mayor of Quincy. 


Duquoin—The entire southern Mlinois coal 
field was idle on Dec. 12 on account of the 
miners’ election. Something over 25,000 miners 
were idle. There was an effort on the part of 
the operators to induce them to work at least 
a half a day. It was estimated that the loss 
of tonnage on account of this idleness for one 
day was approximately 100,000 tons. 


De Soto—Several testing outfits are at work 
drilling in the territory north of here and close 
to the Perry County line. Several tests have 
been made near the outcrop of the seam north- 
west and northeast of here, and the presence here 
of representatives of strip operators in the south- 
ern Kansas field gives color to the report that 
the coming spring will see big coal stripping 
operations near here, 
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Logan—Hight miners were seriously injured 
in an explosion here this week. It is supposed 
that one of the miners worked into a gas pocket, 
which became ignited. Twenty-five other miners 
suffered slight injuries. The eight men were 
brought to St. Louis, where on the 15th one of 
them died. The other seven are expected to 
recover. 

Herrin—The estimated tonnage for the mines 
of Williamson County for the first 14 working 
days of December is 296,000 tons. The biggest 
tonnage would have gone to the Johnston City 
Coal Co. but for an accident. This mine is the 
greatest producer in the county going neck and 
neck with the Peabody mine. The Squirrel Ridge 
mines got the best showing for the first half with 
80,586 tons. 

Pleasant Plains—The Citizens Coal Mining Co. 
has opened war on the big operators in the 
Central part of the state by selling coal at 10 
cents a bushel. The company is getting more 
orders than it can fill. Several dealers of Jack- 
sonville, where coal has been selling at 22 cents, 
have made contracts with the Citizens’ company 
for its output. 


Auburn—A record was established here Dec. 9 
when 915 pit cars were hoisted out of the Old 
Crow shaft, owned by Louis Senseny. 

: KANSAS ; 

Pittsburg—Twenty miners were killed and seven 
injured in a recent explosion at the Reedy & 
Ryan coal mine at Stone City.. It is believed 
to have been a combination gas and powder ex- 
plosion, but the mine experts have not yet been 
able to penetrate the mine to make a thorough 
examination. 

OREGON 


Salem—State Labor Commissioner Hoff recently 
named James Bagley as a mine expert to go to 
Marshfield and investigate the conditions existing 
at the Beaver Hill mine, where three men lost 
their lives in an explosion some weeks ago. Cir- 
cumstances surrounding the explosion will be in- 
vestigated as well as recommendations made rela- 
tive to plans to be executed for avoiding similar 
accidents in the future. 
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Personals : 


STITT 


C. R. Stah!, chief engineer for the E. E. White 
Coal Co., has been appointed assistant to the 
general manager. 


D. L. Sacks, who for the past five years has 
been associated with the St. Louis Branch of 
H. W. Johns-Manville Co., has now taken charge 
of the advertising department of the Walter A. 
Zelnicker Supply Co. 


F. F. Tilden, formerly city salesman at the 
Indianapolis branch of the Goodyear Rubber Co., 
has been installed as manager of the branch at 
Columbus, Ohio, succeeding W. W. Magill, whose 
duties are to be announced later. 


Rice Miller of Hillsboro, Ill., has been elected 
vice-president of the Illinois Coal Operators’ As- 
sociation. The vice-president elected at the Oc- 
tober meeting of the association declined to serve 
and Miller was elected at a special meeting. 


S. P. Hutchinson, of Philadelphia, president of 
the Westmoreland Coal Co. and the Penn Gas Coal 
Co., both operating in Westmoreland County, 
Penn., recently spent several days visiting the 
operations of his company, and also in Pittsburgh. 


S. B. Taylor, sales manager of the S K F Ball 
Bearing Co., of Hartford, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the company succeeding 
F. B. Kirkbride, who remains on the board of 
the company. Mr. Taylor will remain in charge 
of sales. 


John R. White, for many years manager of the 
Valley Coal Mine at Belleville, Ill., died Friday, 
Dee. 15, at St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in that city, 
at the age of 59 years. Death was caused by 
pneumonia. He is survived by his wife, three 
sons and three daughters. 


T. F. Donley, formerly in charge of the ac- 
counting department of the Keystone Coal ana 
Coke Co., has resigned to take over the inter- 
ests of his brother, the late Martin Donley, in 
the Delaware River Lightering Co. and _ the 
Schuylkill Transportation Co. 


Cc. J. Roy, of Myersdale, Penn, has resigned 
his position as general superintendent of the 
Brothers Valley Coal Co., and accepted the 
presidency and general. managership of the Mc- 
Gregor Coal Co., recently organized. This firm 
has purchased and put in operation what is known 
as the old Bando mine on the Baltimore & Ohio 
R.R. between Somerset and Rockwood, Penn. 


H. M. Wolflin has been designated by the U. 
S. Bureau of Mines to succeed Edwin Higgins, 
in charge of the California codperative work of 
the Bureau and the Industrial Accident Com- 
mission. Mr. Wolflin had charge of this work 
from January, 1914, to January, 1916, during 
which time he made a preliminary survey of 
mine safety conditions in the state and assisted 
in drafting the Mine Safety Rules. When Mr. 
Higgins’ resignation as chief mine inspector be- 
came effective Mr. Wolflin made a request of 
the Bureau of Mines that he again be assigned 
to take charge of the work. The Industrial Ac- 
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cident Commission has appointed Mr. Wolflin 
chief mine inspector. ° 
Edwin C. Curtis of Nanticoke, Penn., safety 


inspector for the Susquehanna Coal Co., was on 
Dec. 15 appointed a State mine inspector for 
sub-district No. 9 with headquarters at Pittston, 
Luzerne County, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of S. J. Jennings. The appointment 
is to fill the existing vacancy for the term end- 
ing the first Monday of January, 1917. Mr. Jen- 
nings resigned as-inspector last October to take 
a position as superintendent for the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad Co.’s coal de- 
partment, but as’ his name was on the ballot as 
a candidate for reélection as mine inspector at 
the time he was reélected last November for the 
ensuing term. He will now have to resign again 
for the term to which he has been elected, which 
will necessitate the reappointment of Mr. Curtis. 
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Scranton, Penn.—H. McKean Conner, consulting 
mining engineer, recently atineunced the removal 
of his office to Room 1102, Union National Bank 
Building, Scranton. 


South Bethlehem, Penn.—President E. M. MclIl- 
vaine of the Lehigh Coke Co., has announced that 
effective Dec. 16 all employees will receive an 
increase of wages amounting to 10 per cent. 


Johnstown, Penn.—The Manor Real Estate and 
Trust Co., of Philadelphia, has sold to the In- 
diana-Moshanan Coai Co. six tracts of mineral 
in Greene Township of Indiana County, the con- 
sideration being $99,470. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Twenty stills have been shut 
down at the Standard Oil Refinery at Wood Riv- 
er, Ill., because of a coal shortage. In some 
stills crude oil is being used as fuel. Part of the 
plant has been shut down. 


Stotesbury, W. Va.—The E. E. White Coal Co. 
will shortly complete its new concrete drift at 
No. 5 mine. This firm recently let a contract also 
for 20 new dwellings, ranging from four to six 
rooms. These houses will be modern in every re- 
spect. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A large force of men is put-- 


ting the Tonawanda iron and steel works of Rog- 
ers Brown & Co. into running order and it 
will start up in a few days, after being idle 
several years. Difficulty in getting a supply of 
coke at first made it seem impossible to resume. 

Virden, Il—The Old North mine, controlled 
by the Montour Coal Co., will soon be hoisting 
coal. This will be the first operation at this mine 
since the engine and boiler house burned in 
January, 1915. It is also reported that the mine 
at Green Ridge, formerly the O’Gara No. 27, 
is about to resume operation. 


Wheeling, W. Va.—An order was recently en- 
tered in the Federal Court restraining several 
trustees from selling certain coal lands belonging 
to J. V. Thompson, of Uniontown, Penn., lo- 
cated in Monongahela County, W. Va. A stay 
has been granted until Jan. 9, to permit an ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court. 


Carlinville, I1l.—The 100-ton bin for local coal 
trade of the Carlinville Coal Co. is nearing com- 
pletion, and is expected to be ready for use by 
the first of the year. This installation is being 
made by the Link-Belt Co. The coal company 
has also purchased a O-ft. Jeffrey fan, delivery 
and installation of which is expected in the near 
future. 

St. Louis, Mo.—A municipal coal yard was 
opened one day last week in Granite City. Coal 
was retailed at 12% and 15 cents a bushel, the 
latter price including delivery. Local dealers who 
had been asking 18 cents immediately came down 
to 15 cents. The city gets its supply through a 
big manufacturing concern, which has a con- 
tract with a mine. 

Benton, IIl.—It is generally understood here 
that the negotiations that have been going on by 
the U. S. Steel Company for the purchase of the 
properties of the Middle Fork Mining Co. near 
here have been consummated. The transaction 
involves s*veral hundred thousand dollars, and 
the plant is the last word in coal mining con- 
struction and equipment. 


Scranton, Penn.—The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Railroad Co. has notified the residents 
of an entire block in West Scranton that it in- 
tends to remove the coal pillars beneath their 
homes within the next two months. Among the 
property owners affected are W. E. Watkins and 
E. H. Evans, mine foremen for the company, to- 


gether with R. A. Phillips, a former general 
manager. 
Cincinnati, Ohio—Three towboats bound for 


Cincinnati recently lost 15 of their barges of coal 
while attempting to pass the foot of Manchester 
Island. One of the boats is the “Plymouth,” be- 
longing to the Hatfield company of Covington, 
Ky. Local coal men estimated that each of the 
barges contained 350 or 400 tons of coal, and 
that the total value of the lost fuel would be be- 
tween $15,000 and $20,000. 
Norton, Va.—Surveying for 
the Interstate R.R. from Norton 
Mountain Coal operations near 


the extension of 
to the Black 
the Kentucky- 
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Virginia state line, was recently completed, and 
work of construction is expected to begin as 
soon as the report of the engineers is in. Two 
routes were surveyed, one along Guest River 
from Norton, and the other from Dorchester Junc- 
tion along the bed of Powell’s River. 


Columbus, Ohio—Interurban service must be 
maintained by the Hocking Valley Railroad be- 
tween Hamden and Jackson, although the com- 
pany maintains that this is not profitable. The 
Supreme Court refused to disturb -the- order of 
the State Public Utilities Commission which de- 
cided the case, saying in effect that the new con- 
ditions have not been in effect long enough to 
determine on merit whether the railroad com- 
pany’s claims are well founded. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Threatened by shut downs 
during the winter months on account of a short- 
age of natural gas, manufacturers in the Pitts- 
burgh district have been conducting experiments 
with coal dust. They assert their experiments 
have proved that the dust can be substituted for 
gas. The Carnegie Steel Co. is using coal dust 
at 32 of its 80 open-hearth furnaces in this 
district. It is estimated the use of this fuel will 
mean a saving of 21,000,000 cu.ft. of gas daily. 
While the coal dust is not so cheap as natural 
gas, yet it is being furnished manufacturing 
plants here at a cheaper rate than consumers’ 
gas. 

Columbus, Ohio—Damages amounting to $150,- 
000 are sought by the Sunday Creek Coal Com- 
pany in a suit filed in common pleas court against 
the New York Coal Company. Confiscation of 
machinery and equipment worth that much, which 
the Sunday Creek Company had installed in an 
Athens County mine, leased from the defendant, 
is charged. In bringing the action the Sunday 
Creek Corporation turned the tables on the New 
York Coal Company, which already has recoy- 
ered approximately $30,000 from it as royalties 
which it failed to pay on leased coal fields in 
the Hocking Valley. Several such suits still are 
to be heard. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Mines on the Belleville and 
Lebanon divisions of the East St. Louis & Subur- 
ban Electric Railway Co. are being worked at 90 
per cent. of their capacity during the car strin- 
gency on the railroads. The company does not 
permit its cars to get away and has done much 
to relieve the shortage in St. Louis and East St. 
Louis. The mines on the line are the West 
Virginia Coal Co.’s St. Ellen mine, the Prairie 
Coal Co.’s Prairie mine, the Southern Coal and 
Coke Co.’s old Avery mine, the Superior Coal 
Mining Co.’s Superior mine, and the Boehmer 
Coal Co.’s Suburban mine. All of these are 
now working day and night shifts. 


Columbus, Ohio—Considerable trouble has been 
created among manufacturing plants of Colum- 
bus and in fact all parts of Ohio from natural 
gas distributing companies, turning off gas from 
many plants. The gas companies say that they 
must conserve their supply for domestic usage. 
Managers of manufacturing companies affected 
call attention to the fact that during the sum- 
mer they are solicited by gas companies, and 
assurances are given that the gas will never 
be turned off. Many thousands of men have been 
thrown out of employment because of the turn- 
ing off of the gas. A meeting of manufacturers 
with representatives of the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce has been arranged to discuss the sit- 
uation. 


Columbus, Ohio—Loss of coal by theft and 
from rocking of coal cars on curves, formerly 


considered more or less as a minor thing, has 
taken on a new seriousness in view of the high 
price of coal and the shortages that exist 


throughout the West. To abate the nuisance and 
save as much loss as possible the railroad com- 
panies of the West have adopted ar inexpensive 
and effective plan. Before leaving the railroad 
yards all cars of coal are whitewashed on top. 
At each station, if possible, the whitewash coat 
is inspected. In the event these inspections show 
the coal has been disturbed, an investigation is 
made as to where the loss occurred. It is be- 
lieved this will result in a saving of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of fuel. 


Washington, D. C.—The U. S. Civil Service 
Commission has announced an open competitive 
examination for the position of supervising min- 
ing engineer and metallurgist. The compensation 
for this position is $4,000 per year, and the du- 
ties will be to take charge of one of the mining 
experiment stations, authorized by the Act of 
Congress of Mar 3, 1915, and established July 1, 
1916, to supervise investigations and disseminate 
information with a view to improving conditions in 
the mining, quarrying, metallurgical and other 
mineral industries in the district served by the 
station, with an especial view to preventing un- 
necessary waste of resources, and otherwise con- 
tributing to the advancement of these industries. 
Graduation from a college or a university of recog- 
nized standing in mining engineering or metal- 
lurgy, and at least five years of responsible ex- 
perience in mining engineering, two of which 
must have been along metallurgical lines, are 
prerequisites for consideration for this position. 
The examination is open to all men who are 
citizens of the United States, and who meet the 
requirements. Persons desiring to take this ex- 
amination should apply for Form 2118, stating 
the title of the examination desired, to the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C. 
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GENERAL REVIEW 

Cold weather stiffens up _ the 
domestic business. Bituminous prices recover. 
Negotiations on new contracts beginning. Car 
shortages and embargoes cause’ uncertainties. 
Middle Western situation mixed though steady. 

Anthracite—The market has stiffened up ap- 
preciably under the influence of the protracted 
cold snap, especially in the retail trade where 
supplies are at a low point, and dealers are be- 


anthracite 


coming urgent in their demand for coal. A 
continuation of the low temperatures will de- 
velop a serious situation in the domestic trade 


many of the consumers who stock up 
in the early part of the season will shortly be 
in the market again. The reserve storage sup- 
plies of the big companies continue to be taken 
up very rapidly. The cessation in Lake ship- 
ments has diverted some coal to other markets, 
though not as much as anticipated. Production 
is not very satisfactory, while the movement is 
slow, and coal freezing in the cars has delayed 
handling at destinations. The acute shortage and 
high prices in the bituminous market has cre- 
ated an almost unlimited demand for the steam 
sizes. 

Bituminous—The cold weather has caused a 
very sharp recovery in our table of comparative 
average coal prices back to nearly the same levet 
as last week, though this is largely due to in- 
ereases in the Middle Western market. The 
Eastern market is definitely firmer though there 
are still uncertainties and cross-currents. The 
closing of Lake navigation has released some ex- 
tra tonnage for other markets but this is largely 
overcome by car shortages, delayed movement, 
and incipient labor troubles throughout the min- 
ing regions in spite of wage advances which are 
being reported in all directions. At the more 
remote points the storms and inclement weather 
have had a reverse effect, and there is much 
anxiety concerning supplies over the holiday pe- 
riod. Discussions over new contracts are pro- 
ceeding quietly, and it is understood that some 
of the leading companies will announce prices 
shortly. There are many new factors coming up 
for consideration in negotiations on the new 
contracts which are causing both parties to pro- 
ceed cautiously. There is a tendency to have 
contracts date from Jan. 1, and the probability 
of a pronounced .secarcity in European labor for 
a number of years to come is also causing some 
concern. 

Ohio Valley—Contradictory influences have de- 
veloped in transportation conditions that have 
complicated the situation and caused many cross 
currents. Numerous embargoes of various de- 
seriptions have been declared, which tend to ex- 
ert a depressing influence on prices, while more 
pronounced car shortages have the reverse ef- 
fect. The restricted Canadian -production has 
thrown an additional demand on the other mar- 
kets, while a cessation of Lake shipments has 
caused no apparent increase in the _ supplies. 
Some manufacturing plants have been compelled 
to suspend operations because of the fuel short- 
age, and others are threatened with the same 
difficulty. The more seasonable weather has 
caused a heavy domestic consumption and there 
is a general demand for extra tonnages to carry 
through the light receipts expected during the 
holiday period. A few of the contracts expiring 
at this time have been renewed at advances in 
accordance with existing market conditions, and 
it is noted that operators’ views on this busi- 
ness at the moment are somewhat stiffer than 
a few weeks ago. 


Middle Western—The lower temperatures have 
steadied up the market causing some advances, 
though the situation is still rather mixed with 
soft spots showing. This may be ascribed in 
part to the customary slowing up over the holi- 
day period, buyers holding off in anticipation of 
better prices though they are liable to disap- 
pointment unless some unseasonably warm wea- 
ther appears. Railroad embargoes against ship- 
ments to the Eastern markets has also been a 
factor by increasing the car supply. On the 
other hand there will be an extraordinarily heavy 
movement of Middle West rail coal to the North- 
west which will absorb a considerable tonnage, 
conservative estimates indicating a shortage of 


soon, as 





approximately 3,000,000 tons. The unusually 
bountiful wages accruing to the miners due both 
to steady operations and advances in the min- 


ing scale, will tend to cause protracted celebra- 
tions over the holiday period, and restrict output 
even more than usual. 


A year ago.—Anthracite supply short with no 
indications of any relief in sight. Runaway mar- 
ket on bituminous. Further tightening of rail- 
road congestion will create panic conditions. Some 
consumers hard pressed to keep their plants go- 
ing. Middle Western roads stocking heavily but 
the market is not so tight. 
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Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in car lots per gross ton (except where 
otherwise noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals over the past several weeks and the average 


price of the whole group for each week: 


Boston Last Year Dec. 23 
Clearfields.............. $2.25@3.00 $4.75@5.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.50@3.25 5.25@6.25 
Pocah. and New River!.. 2.80@2.85 7.00@7.50 

Philadelphia 
Georges Creek.......... 2.75@3:00 6.00@6. 25 
W.Va. Freeporteeer. . os: 2.50@2.60 5.00@5. 25 
Fairmont Gas mine-run.. 1.75@1.85 5.25@5.50 

Pittsburgh (steam coal)? 

Mine-run ss... eee een 29@ 1: 8525472504550 
{-in, 1.35@1.45 4,25@4.50 
Slaok .i4\ ee Ve cae 1.00@1.05 3.50@3.75 


Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.) ? 


amps... eae 1.60@1.75 3.75@4.25 
Mine-1n 7... eee ee 100 1: 1d S50 S575 
Screenings... eee .85@0.90 3.50@3.75 


Gross average....... $1.81@2.02 $4.67@5.08 
1 l’.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Dun—The outstanding and most reassuring fea- 
ture of the business situation, as it has been for 
some time, is the increased caution manifest in 
banking, producing and distributing channels. For- 
eign developments have accentuated the tendency 
.toward wholesome conservatism, without affecting 
the progress of finance, or lessening the volume 
of transactions in trade and industry, and recent 
speculative readjustments have made the general 
outlook distinctly clearer. Prices, moreover, no 
longer are soaring in nearly all lines, though 
strength continues pronounced in many quarters, 
and buyers, while operating with sustained confi- 
dence, give more consideration to the element of 
cost in making commitments for the future. Com- 
mercial failures this week in the United States 
are 293, against 333 last week, 247 the preceding 
week, and 381 the corresponding week last year. 
Activity in some branches has subsided, as it in- 
variably does at this season, with salesmen com- 
ing in from the road for the holidays and annual 
inventories under way, or in course of prepara- 
tion. Yet the pressure upon manufacturing forces 
is undiminished and the difficulties of maintain- 
ing outputs at the high point necessitated by the 


ubprecedented consumption increase with ship- 
ments of fuel and of raw materials delayed by the 
freight congestion, which grows rather’ than 
lessens in some sections. Labor scarcity also 


remains a handicap in industrial circles and some 
new controversies with labor. 

Bradstreet—Germany’s peace proposal thus far 
has not exerted any particular effect upon either 
trade or industry, though it has superinduced 
sharp breaks in stock market as well as in cereal 
and flour prices and brought greater caution among 
financial interests. Incidentally, a more conserva- 
tive undertone seems to be developing in other 
directions as regard far future trade. Neverthe- 
less, the high altitudes to which commodity prices 
have risen dictate prudence in the light of possible 
developments. But whatever sentiments may be 
in the making, actual trade trends of the week, 
taken by and large, manifest nothing but activity, 
tempered, however, in the larger lines by the fact 
that seasonable quiet is about due. 


Dry Goods Economist—Careful inquiry among 
the dry goods and department stores in New York 
shows that the Christmas gift-buying started in 
on a very active scale on Saturday of last week 
and will doubtless be well maintained until the 
end of the holiday period. There is no question 
that similar conditions prevail in the majority 
of centers throughout the country. Every indica- 
tion, indeed, points to the retail dry goods trade 
winding up the year with a record-breaking sales 
volume. The increase will, of course, be due, 
in a degree, to the higher prices prevailing, and 
will be offset to an extent by the increased ex- 
pense all along the line, from wages to wrapping 
paper, twine and other supplies. Credit men gen- 
erally report favorably as to collections from 
retail concerns. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Wholesale dry goods 
distribution for the current week is maintaining 
the large volume of the past few weeks and is 
running considerably ahead of the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Road orders for both im- 
mediate and future delivery show good gains over 
the same week 1915. Merchants have visitea 
the market in larger numbers. Collections are in 
excess of the corresponding week of past years. 





Dec. 16 Dec. 9 Dec. 2 Nov. 25 
$4.75@5.75 $4.75@5.75 $4.75@5.75 $4.75@6.00 
5.25@6.25 5.25@6.25 5.25@6.25 5.25@6.50 
7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 
6.00@6.25 6.00@6.25 6.00@6.50 6.50@7.00 
5.00@5.25 5.00@5.25 5.00@5.25 5.00@5.50 
5.25@5.50 5.25@5.50 5.25@5.50 4.75@5.00 
4.00@4. 25 4.25@4.50 4.25@4.50 4.75@5.00 
4.00@4.25 4.25@4.50 4.25@4.50 4.75@5.00 
3.50@3.75 4.00@4.50 4.25@4.50 4.50@4.75 
3.00@3.50 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.50 
3.00@3.25 3.50@4.00 3:;50@4.00 3.50@4.00 
3.00@3,.25 3.50@3.75 3°50@3.75 03. 29@3-75 
$4.48@4.90 $4.69@5.15 $4.71@5.17 $4.80@5. 33 


2 Per net ton. 


Atlantic Seaboard 
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Light receipts at Hampton Roads, with inter- 
mittent delays at the piers. Pennsylvania mines 
operating under difficulties but owners talk new 
pee: Eastern trade in bad shape for anthra- 
cite. 


Bituminous—Pocahontas and New River are 


coming to Tidewater very slowly, and in light 
volume. Coastwise steamers are obliged to wait 


one to four days, but with the exception of Gov- 
ernment colliers, ships offshore are less frequent. 
Spot prices continue their even course, although 
sales are now rather exceptional. Shippers are 
less inclined to part with coal to other interests, 
boats of their own requiring all the coal they 
can get. The range of $7@7.50, still quoted, is 
therefore only nominal. 

The high volatile grades are not moving to the 
piers in the volume expected. Unless bottoms are 


arranged for, the coal is apt to accumulate on 
demurrage, especially for this market which is 


not favorable to fuel of that character. 

A spell of heavy snow and low temperatures 
has caused fresh anxiety to consumers here, but 
so far the agencies are managing to keep up 
with contracts measurably well. A few uneasy 
consumers are trying to buy all-rail coal against 
contingencies, but movement on the latter is spas- 
modic and extra supplies from that quarter are 
not much to be relied upon. No spot cargo coal 
seems to be available, and while marine rates 
are nominally moderate yet prompt boats are ex- 
tremely hard to arrange. Distributors who have 
free coal are still asking up to $9.50 on cars 
Providence or Boston. 

Discussion continues quietly with regard to 1917 
prices, and the question whether the contract 
year should begin in April or in January. So 
far as meetings go it is understood there will 
be no further conferring until after the New Year. 
Opinion still seems to be divided over what the 
f.o.b. basis should be. Some are recalling the 
effort in 1903 to set a high price and the sub- 
sequent slump; that, however, was partly occa- 
sioned by receipts of foreign coal that are not 
likely to figure this time. ‘ 

few operators are discussing’ contracts for 
another year, to replace current arrangements 
that expire Jan. 1. Production is still low in 
most districts, hardly more than 50%, but 
$3.25@3.50 for twelve months would be likely to 
look attractive to mine-owners. Curiously enough, 
there is apprehension on the part of some that 
not only will there be-no fresh labor supply from 
abroad but that those who have saved money and 
have regard for their old homes will be inclined 
to go back to Europe, when the war is over. 

Bituminous quotations f.o.b. loading ports at 
eee designated are about as follows, per gross 
on: 


Clear- Camb. & Geo’gs. 

fields Som’s’t Creek* 
Philad’la... $6.00@7.25 $6.25@7.50 .......... 
New York.. 6.25@7.40 6.50@7.75 .......... 
Baltimore): ie. 00 od on ae 
F.o.b. mines © 4575@5.75 5.25@6.25 os.) ee 


*On contract. 





December 23, 1916 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at $7@ 
7.50 f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for 
spot coal, and $9.50@10 on cars, Boston and 
Providence, for inland delivery. 


Anthracite—Notwithstanding the optimistic pro- 
nouncements of public officials the local market 
is very low on domestic sizes. The hard part 
of it is that prospects do not improve. New 
York loading ports are still congested with boats 
waiting. Some have actually waited a month’s 
time and receipts continue discouragingly light. 
Bitter cold weather has set in and consumers are 
most insistent on deliveries. 

It was felt that with the Penobscot and Ken- 
nebec definitely closed to navigation shipments 
might be larger to other ports but the supply of 
eoal and barges is less, if anything. 

“Independent” coal has been weaker in price, 
only about $1.15@$1.25 premium being asked 
f.o.b. New York before the snowstorm, but offer- 
ings now are less frequent. The difficulty there 
also is in securing vessels. 

A lot of anxiety is felt here over the proba- 
ble shortage after the holidays. If the weather 
keeps cold there will be some exciting times. Re- 
tailers are still holding down deliveries to %- 
ton and 1-ton lots to regular customers. Prices 
NM retail continue on the basis of $9.50 per net 
on. 


NEW YORK 


Egg and stove sizes scarce. Less fear of a 
scarcity but buying is steady. Individual coals 
in heavy demand and steam sizes tight. Bitu- 
minous situation stronger. Supplies low and 
prices advance. Many operators increase wages. 


Anthracite—The scarcity of coal continues at 
Tidewater and a heavy demand would undoubt- 
edly create a serious situation. The recent snow- 
storm and a considerable drop in temperature 
caused nothing more than a slight flurry in the 
market. Demand did not increase with the ex- 
pected rapidity, probably owing to the general 
feeling that there would be enough coal to go 
around. There was only a_ slight increase in 
wholesale prices and then only in instances where 
shippers were short and the prospects of re- 
plenishing stocks were slim. 

The suspension of Lake shipments has resulted 
in more coal coming to Tidewater but not as 
much as was expected. 

The amount of individual coal to be had is not 
large and free cargoes of any of the domestic 
sizes are soon taken up. The demand along the 
line is heavy. 

Shipments from Port Reading were interfered 
with by labor troubles and last. week’s. storm, 
which caused the, steam sizes*to freeze in the 
cars making loading difficult. Some shippers were 
served with embargo orders early this week, while 
complaints were heard from customers regarding 
slow deliveries. Cars are short and the labor 
scarcity at the mines continues. 

Retail dealers do not seem anxious to buy 
heavily with conditions as at present. Some 
yards are pretty well cleaned out and the pro- 
prietors are telling prospective customers that 
they have no coal.to sell. 

There is very little broken to be had at Tide- 
water and for line delivery it is necessary to pay 
around $6 at the mines. There was a slight 
flurry in the market last Monday and Tuesday 
and a strengthening of prices. Loaded boats of 
the domestic sizes were quoted at $8.75 though 
lower prices would have been taken for them. 
Quotations on individual coals ranged from $§ to 
$8.50 for egg and stove while chestnut which is 
freer was quoted about 50c. less. 


Pea coal is scarce and shows’ considerable 
strength. There is much activity in the buck- 
wheat grades; No. 1 is scarce, rice firm, and 


barley easy. 
Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular Individual 

Broken..... Breer taka aXe oh dias a4 395 Miayeee het Ie 
Ree chelcre cas Riera ae eta ae 5.45 $8.00@ 8.50 
BOVE. octet ee a6 SIRO ‘ 5.70 8.00@ 8.50 
10 (| eae eas 5 Sve bey 7.50@ 8.00 
WD. =e AE a Ge 4.00 5.50@ 6.00 
UTERO ns yn SEC OL ae p Aarts 4.75@ 5.00 
TCO EE eee es a Meee sates 220 3.00@ 3.25 
Jn Panes Bey 1.95 2.25@ 2.50 
Teta LEP cod A eee 2e20 a ee 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. 


higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 

Bituminous—The tendency towards higher 
prices and a stronger market continues. There 


is a good demand but with little free coal to 
meet it. Receipts at Tidewater are better, ow- 
ing to the closing of Lake shipments but shippers 
with free coals do not have any difficulty in 
disposing of it. 

Operators in the Clearfield 
gions have considerable labor and car troubles 
on their hands. Although many operators in 
both fields have made wage increases as high 
as 334% it is doubtful if they will be able to 
inerease production. Most operators have added 
the wage increases to last year’s contract prices 
and while some consumers have made no ob- 
jections, strenuous protests have been received 
from others. The car shortage and curtailed la- 
bor supply are becoming more accentuated as the 
season advances and the chances for improve- 
ment are slim. 


and Somerset re- 


-unlimited demand for 


COAL AGE 


Contracting for next year is under way on a 
basis of $1.50 at the mines. Many new contracts 
have been signed but there are several large ton- 
nages yet to be closed. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades are as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading Price ° 
Georg’s Crk. 

Big Vein.. $7.75@8.00 $7.75@8.00 $5.75@6.00 
‘ysOnea. 3 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 5.25@5.50 
Clearfield... 7.25@7.50 7.2£@7.50 5.25@5.50 
South Frk.. 7.25@7.50 7.25W7.50 5.25@5.50 
Nanty Glo. 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 5,25@5.50 
Som’r.Co.. 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 5.25@5.50 
Que’ho’ing.. 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 5.25@5.50 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 

Th’r’qua.. 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 5.00@5.25 
Mine-run.... 7.25@7.50 7.25@7.50 5.00@5. 25 
West. Md.. 7.00@7.25 7.00@7.25 5.25@5.50 

PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade stiffened up by cold and snow. 
Shipments light and shortage expected during 
holidays. Steam coal scarce. Bituminous deliv- 
eries restricted by snow and poor car supply. 
Few price changes. 


Anthracite—A week of cold weather, together 
with several snow storms, has brought the con- 
ditions anticipated. The demand became so brisk 
this week that the retailers were compelled to 
turn orders away in order to conserve supplies 
for their regular customers. 

The weather has been even more severe in the 
mining regions and production has been cur- 
tailed in consequence. It is doubtful at this time 
if any shipper has one satisfied customer on his 
books as each one takes the attitude that he 


‘is being neglected and his competitors favored. 


The small amount of coal in storage is being 
further depleted at the rate of at least 50,000 
tons weekly. While this fuel has been coming 
out in good preparation the past week has wit- 
nessed a number of complaints and in several 
instances the coal was actually refused. One 
dealer who has a fairly good stock refused 500 
tons of this class of coal, though the same ship- 
ments were eagerly taken up by another dealer 
who was practically out of stock. 

Shipments have fallen off quite considerably 
this week. One large company in particular that 
shipped rather liberally into this territory last 
month has fallen down badly so far in Decem- 
ber, its tonnage being less than 50% of the pre- 
vious month. The demand from other markets, 
neglected while this was being cared for, had to 
be given their proportion now. 

Another cause of suffering in the retail trade 
was the fact that cars that might have been 
loaded with domestic sizes have been diverted for 
use in shipping steam sizes on large contracts 
that were running dangerously short. The car 
supply is very poor and did not warrant ship- 
ping to both. 

With the Christmas holidays now at hand it 
is felt that with a continuance of the winter 
weather there will be a decided shortage of coal 
in the city. The tonnage from Christmas on 
past New Year’s is very small. It also looks now 
as if the smaller shippers are not to be depended 
upon as the renewed activities have brought fresh 
offers from outside points, at attractive prices. 

The relative demand for the sizes continues the 
same as earlier in the month, but with an in- 
ereased proportion. Broken is seldom mentioned 
because all buyers without contracts realize their 
chances are hopeless. This has so increased the 
demand for egg coal for commercial purposes that 
the domestic market is neglected and is short at 
this time. Apparently no dealer has more than a 
few days’ supply of stove while others are with- 
out a single pound, and there is no indication 
that the situation will improve. Dealers have 


been pushing chestnut, which was easier than 
stove, until it too is active and in short sup- 
ply. Sales of pea have been steady all week, 


as cold weather always brings a quick demand 
for this size from small buyers, but with stocks 
fairly good it is most desirable business now. 

It is the opinion of at least one big man in the 
trade that if the winter is severe the real trouble 
will come toward the end of January, when the 
householders’ stocks among the large and early 
buyers show signs of needing replenishing. 

The steam trade is more than active with an 
all produced. Shippers 
continue to receive inquiries from big consumers 
of bituminous coal asking for quotations on large 
tonnages. That the railroads are running short 
of fuel is evidenced by the fact that this week 
they confiscated quite a number of cars of buck- 
wheat coal that were en route to local con- 
signees. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars mines for 
line shipments and f.o.b. Port Richmond for tide 
are as follows: 


Mines Tide Mines Tide 


Broken.... $3.60 $4.75 Buck...... $2.00 $2.96 
Bigg. see SPO e2 oe RICE... e252 15 
Stove...... Male s> 460. Boiler..a:uiae ied Gees 00 
Nut. sania 4.50 5.55 Barley..... 1.00 1.90 
Pea 2a80.095..70 


Bituminous—With the added impetus of real 
winter weather consumers are pressing strongly 
for increased shipments, but several snow storms 
have impeded the movement until the trade is 
now worse off in this respect than it has been 


. 
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at any time this season. Despite the most per- 
sistent efforts, the large consumers are unable to 
get much more fuel than is required for current 
consumption. 

In many instances it is taking shipments dou- 
ble and often triple the usual time to reach 
destination. This week the B. & O. announced 
an absolute embargo against further deliveries of 
Maryland and West Virginia coal to the P. & 
R. Ry. at the local junction point, alleging con- 
gestion on the latter line. This was vehemently 
denied by the P. & R. and. four hours after 
notice of the embargo had been given it was 
suddenly withdrawn. 

The stoppage of Lake navigation has in no 
way favorably influenced local conditions, so far 
as increased shipments are concerned. The Lake 
territory is 2,000,000 tons short for the season, 
which means heavy rail shipments all winter, 
and the long hauls will decrease the car supply. 

Interest is manifested here in the appeal to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to have coal 
cars declared special equipment. Only recently 
fifteen hopper bottom coal cars roofed over with 
canvas, arrived here loaded with automobiles. As 
a matter of fact the small coal cars of 30 tons’ 
capacity have entirely disappeared from the trade. 

With the first of the year approaching and a 
good many contracts expiring there is much in- 
terest in what action the large companies will 
take in renewing this business. While it was 
thought in some quarters that no contract prices 
would be offered, the report has now become gen- 
eral that at least one of the largest producing 
companies will announce contract figures shortly. 

Prices have changed but little recently, al- 
though we think that most sales are now being 
made beyond the $5 mark, with probably $5.50 as 
an average. We quote a number of the better 
grades at much higher figures, but the coal is 
most difficult to obtain even at these prices. 

The prices per gross ton at mines current at 
this time are about as follows: 


Georges Creek Big Vein.............. $6.00@6. 25 
South Fork Miller Vein.............. 6.00@6. 25 
Clearfield (ordinary) .>...:.:.0.-...+<-.- 5.25@5.50 
pomerset (ordinary)... 2. wees sees 5.25@5.50 
Wiest Va Breeport ats sscateite es ca ce 5.00@5.25 
Hairmontezas, sittin p pease ne cles scene 5.50@5.75 
Fairmont gas, mine-run....:......... 5.25@5.50 
Mairmont was) BlACK mea teyhe oie ccc ete 4.50@4.75 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............. 4.75@5 00 
Fairmont mine-run...aeeeee 4.50@4.75 
HSITINONEVEIAOK heme .4; acces. Selfoe 4.50@4 75 


BALTIMORE 


Snows and unusually low temperatures accom- 
panied by poor car supply, stiffens up soft-coal 
prices. Complaint of poor coals. Anthracite 
men having difficulties. 


Bituminous—Snowfalls and lower temperatures 
are creating the stiffest soft coal market in years. 
Spot coal at tide is bringing big prices selling 
at Tide on a mine basis of from $5.25 to $5.75, 
or even $6 in some cases. Heavy snow, over the 
mountain districts especially, and poor car sup- 
ply from this. and other causes is the big factor. 
On some days the car supply in the Fairmont 
district ran as low as 10%, and not much bet- 
ter than a 40 to 60% supply has been the aver- 
age in all the districts. 

Operating interests are holding firm on quota- 


tions to the trade, which are about as follows: 
Georges Creek, Tyson, $6; Somerset, $5.50; 
South Fork, $5.25 to $5.50; Clearfield, $5.50; 





Quemahoning, $5.50; Latrobe, $5; Freeport, $5; 
Fairmont gas, %, $5: mine-run, $4.75; slack, 
4.50. 

Anthracite—Demand is brisk as a result of the 
cold weather. Larger sizes are still particularly 
short. 

Exports—Export movement remains very light. 
Last week there was but one loading, 6,671 tons 
for Alexandria, Egypt. During November the ex- 
port movement here totaled 48,723 tons. 


HAMPTON ROADS 


Situation easier. Decline in prices. 
output expected through the holidays. 


Car supply seems to be improving on all of the 
roads entering Hampton Roads and the supply of 
coal is increasing which has caused prices to ease 
off somewhat for the time being. The miners, 
however, usually take about a week off for the 
holidays and it is expected that a further shortage 
is due about the first of the year. It is not to be 
understood that conditions are normal as yet, but 
there is no doubt that the situation shows consid- 
erable improvement. Most shippers are trying to 
accumulate a stock to carry them over the holi- 
days, but at present this seems to be impossible. 

Coastwise and export shipments are principally 
on contract for both Pocahontas and New River 
and some small tonnage of high volatile coal. 
An occasional coastwise or foreign order for new 
business is accepted. The scarcity of steamers 
for exports still causes the chartering of a num- 
ber of sailing vessels, there being several in port 
at present. , 

Prices are about as follows for Pocahontas and 
New River run of mine: For cargo, both cost- 
wise and export, $7@7.50 per gross ton f.o.b. ; 
for local delivery, $7@7.25 per net ton in carload 
lots; for bunker steamers, $7@7.50 per gross ton ; 
trimming, 10c. per ton extra. Anthracite $9 per 
net ton delivered. 

Railroad Tonnages—The following is a com- 
parative statement of the tonnages handled by the 
different roads for the past several weeks: 


Decreased 





1068 
Nov. 27 Dec. 2 Dec. 8 Dec. 15 
Nor. & West.... 114,406 98,120 155,086 118,293 
Ches. & Ohio... 93,038 101,279 13,999 203,551 
Virginian... 83,892 54,447 124,349 
Total... 291,336 173,532 446,193 
SUCUAUUASUAUEOUEEECUUOUUOECOUEOUEEGHUCCOUSCUUOCUOSEOSOUGUCCOSOSUSUEEEOSCESOOSCCO OCCU SONS ORUESEOR CUR ENE TES 
: Ocean Shipping : 
Fiannevccguouavensenevcascaneaeneanacsnnenengcassuseanacansenssnsnsnsscasanguguacauarsessuncangcaugsseoenese 
OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported as follows 
during the past two weeks: 
PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Munsomo Havana 2,105 
Sheba Havana 1,341 
Ocland Cuba 1,874 
Volkrath Tham Gothenburg 2,726 
Malm Havana 893 
A. B. Sherman Martinique 510 $6.50 
BALTIMORE ; 
Carl F. Cressy St. Croix 776 7.00 
Republic W.C. So. America 3,121 
Lewis K. Thurlow Fort Limon 2,500 
Boschetta Buenos Aires 1,150 12.00 
Ausable Buenos Aires 
Maumee River Plata 1,615 
Narvik Narvik 2,004 
Malcolm Bax- 
ter, Jr. Cuba 1,479 
Edward R. Smith Barbados 492 7.20 
Levisa Cuba 1,259 
Ausable Buenos Aires 2,014 
Maumee River Plate 1615 
VIRGINIA 
Spica La Plata 1,231 10.80 
Nuceria Rio Janeiro 2,872 11.50 
Mariechen Santos 2,250 15.00 
Kish Chile 3,148 8.70 
Alessandria River Plata 2,311 10.80 
Strix River Plata 1,633 10.80 
Algonquin Havana 1,172 4.00 
Doris Buenos Aires 1,262 
E. Starr Jones Canary Islands 787 
Peter H. Crowe!l Barbadoes 2,423 8 50 
NEW YORK 
Albert Soper Bahamas 268 
Arendal Bahamas 198 
ATLANTIC RANGE 
River Plata 17 80 
Bjornefjord River Plata 2,337 17.80 


OCEAN FREIGHTS ... 


The freight market is even firmer than a week 
ago, and the “peace talk,’’ contrary to expecta- 
tions, has not had any influence on the market. 
Export orders are accumulating, and very few 
steamers are obtainable. The only charter worthy 
of comment, since our last report, was the fixture 
of the Norwegian steamer ‘‘Bjornefjord,”’ 6,000 
tons, 10%, from Virginia to Buenos Aires, at 
$17.40, with 1,000 tons per day discharge, which 
rate is very much in advance of the preceding 
rate paid on similar business. 

We would quote freight rates on 
steamer as follows: 


coal by 


Dec. 11 Dec. 18 


West Coast Italy.... $32.40@33.60 $33.60@36. 00 
Marseilles........... 31.20@32.40 31.20@33.60 


Barcelona*?........ 26.40@28.80 30.00 about 
Montevideo........ 16.80 about 18.00@19. 20 
Buenos Aires....... 16.80 about 18.00@19. 20 
Rosario. . ons ase » 18; 00 about 20.40 about 
Rio Janeiro......... %16.00 about *16.00 about 
Santos... . .. 16.50 about 716.50 about 
Chile (good port) .... 9.00 about 9.00 about 
LRA Sees oe ee otek 4.00 about 4.00 about 
Cardenas, Sagua... . 5.00@5.50 5.00@5.50 
Cienfuegos wae 6.00@6. 50 6.00@6. 50 
Port) aulspain.: 4 - 8.50 about 8.25@8.50 
Site dace aretee 8.50 about 8.25@8.50 
St. Thomas... Nee 7.50@8.00 7.50@7.75 
Barbadostecers. ere 8.50 about 8.25@8.50 
Kingston...... 6.00@6.50 6.50@7.00 
Cursca0ts 2 ee 7.50 about 7.25@7.50 
Santiagotn. were eee 6.00@7.00 6.00@6.50 
Guantanamo... : 6. 00@7.00 6.00@6.50 
Bermudas: s-.eri. 5.00@6.00 5.00@6. 00 
Vera Cruz..... 7.00@8.00 8.25 about 
Tampico-1 aor he 7.00@8.00 8.25 about 

* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 1 And p.c. 
2? Or other good Spanish port. 3 Net. 





Note—Charters for Italy. France and Spain read: 
‘Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 

W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Aside from talk about probable season rates 
mext year on steamers from Hampton Roads to 
Boston there is very little said about freights. 
Now and then a boat is found available for a 
one-trip charter, but the number is small and 
deliveries are confined to bottoms regularly on 
contract. $2 to $2.25 continues the range, de- 
pending on size, with rigid stipulations as to 
demurrage ; $2.50 has been asked for small barges 


from Philadelphia to Long Island Sound ports, 


but no actual charter has been reported. 


COAL AGE 


New York rates on small barges to Providence 
and New Bedford are still on a basis of $1.25@ 
1.35, but there are few takers just now on ac- 
count of extremely slow loading. 

VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal 
cargoes during the past two weeks: 
. 


NORFOLK 

Vessel Destination Tons 
Lilly Patras, Greece 2,174 
Woodburn? Montevideo, Uruguay 2,529 
Tibagy® Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 3,256 
Silvia? Bagnoli, Italy 4,830 
Posillipo? Genoa, Italy 7,102 
Edward Pierce* San Juan, P.R. 6,234 
Gulfaxe Havana, Cuba 1,527 
James Rothwell Kingston, Jamaica 533 
Nantwen Genoa, Italy 7,266 
Port Antonio Kingston, Jamaica 1,139 
Lysefjord Santiago, Cuba 568 
Saint Theodore? Savona, Italy 7,367 
Erminie® St. Georges, Bermuda 557 
Aracaty ~ Pernambuco, Brazil 1,496 
Steinstad* St. Lucia, B.W.I. 3,702 
Senator* Santiago, Cuba 962 
Achilles? Cristobal, C.Z. 12,017 
Tirreno? Bagnoli, Italy 4,476 
Tabor? St. Lucia, B.W.I. 5,448 
Ellerslie* Buenos Aires, A.R. 5,274 
Ottar® Puerto Padre, Cuba 1,972 
Newlyn Kingston, Jamaica 6,554 
Dominic Para, Brazil 485 

NEWPORT NEWS 

Negus? Port of Spain, Trinidad 3,901 
Harald? Havana, Cuba 4,597 
Gardiner G. Deering? San Juan, P.R. 2,778 
Kennebec? Bridgetown, Barbados 2,796 
Edward E. Briry? Cienfuegos, Cuba’ - ,440 
Lydia M. Baxter? Cienfuegos, Cuba 2005 
Wellington Dakar, F.W:A. 8,275 
Henrik Lund? Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 6,087 
Margarcia? Cayo Francis, Cuba 2,150 
Absalom? Antilla, Cuba 3,095 
Pamelia* Huelva, Spain 2,067 


Augusta W. Snow? Port of Spain, Trinidad neg 


Clothilde Cuneo? Curacao, D.W.I ,055 
Foerde? Havana, Cuba 3,084 
Clarissa Radcliffe Genoa, Italy 8,626 
Henry O. Barrett? Port of Spain, Trinidad 2,454 
Malm? Sagua la Grande, Cuba 1,743 
Munorway? Havana, Cuba ,900 
Lodaner? Havana, Cuba 4,200 

PHILADELPHIA 
Redfaxe Antilla 
Munrio Havana 
Leonatus Havana 
Wm. E. Burnham San Juan 
Grafaxe Puerto Padre 
Skogstad Fort de France 
Ravenshoe St. John’s, N. B. 
Henry Tegner Havana 
Neguri* Valencia 

BALTIMORE 

Claveresk Cuba 6,100 
Levisa Cuba 2,460 
Plymouth Alexandria, Egypt 6,671 


* Berwind-White Co. 
+ Baker-W hiteley Co. 


1 Pocahontas Fuel Co. 
2° Castner Crrran & Bullit. 
5 Smokeless Fuel Co. 

PANAMA CANAL ... ... ... .- 

Fuel movement through the canal for the two 

weeks ended Noy. 17 was as follows: 


Vessel From To Tons 
Oquendo Newport News Callo 4,490 
Thisledhu Barry Dock Balboa 4,474 
Santa Catalina Newport News Iquique 6,657 
Saint Hugo Norfolk Mejillones 5,632 
SUCUUOUCNSUANNOGEADGOHAUOEORUGUEAUDENOANAUONEGUGOOLSUCUCUOUAUOLAUUODAUEEORUNCROGUOLOGEORRseNELegegEsoNee/= 
: Lake Markets : 
Bee ANSLITTILEGHAT LET TCOTPETR OTREAUTOAAFOATTTGWL ET UAT@/qa01sa11a04i0d4{0d4 H4(TfeIARNDMATCITANLIGS 

PITTSBURGH 


Embargoes and car shortages influence market 
in opposite directions. Contract prices discussed. 
Talk of Steel Corporation buying Pittsburgh Coal 
Co. 


The market has become still more complicated 
and prices show a wider range than ever. Until 
very recently the chief difficulty shippers had to 
contend with was the scarcity of cars, but em- 
bargoes have so multiplied that they are fully as 
important a factor. These two influences act in 
opposite directions as to market prices; car short- 
age tends to send prices up while embargoes tend 
to send them down. The result is that coal is 
held for much higher prices on some divisions 
than on others, while even on the same division 
prices fluctuate sharply. On one day this week 
a shipper quoted in the morning $4.15 and in the 
afternoon asked $4.75 for the same grade of coal 
on the same division, evidently having effected 
scme sales meanwhile but still having coal to 
offer. 

The P. & L. E. is embargoed at practically all 
points, though its own lines are free. The Penn- 
sylvania presents a very complicated case. 

The rumor has arisen in stock market circles 
that the coal contract between the Pittsburgh 
Coal Co. and the U. S. Steel Corporation is to 
terminate Mar. 31, 1917, though this is incorrect. 
The contract was made in April, 1915, and runs 
25 vears to Apr. 1, 1930. It provides for the 
requirements of the corporation’s subsidiaries in 
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the Pittsburgh and valley districts and the mining 
and transportation interests in the Northwest, and 
is on a sliding scale, according to the union min- 
ing rate in the Pittsburgh coal district. The 
purchase of the coal company by the Steel Cor- 
poration, however, seems te be a possibility. 

A contract for coal for the calendar year 1917 
has been closed at $2.60 for mine-run, per net ton 
at mine, Pittsburgh district, but there is little 
business to be closed for that period. Many con- 
tracts expire Mar. 31. It is understood that 30 
days ago the leading interest had in mind to ask 
$2.50 for the twelvemonth beginning Apr. 1 next, 
but that lately its views have advanced. We 
quote spot coal the same as a week ago: Mine- 
run, $4.25@4.50 for steam and $4.50@5 for gas, 
with slack at $3.50@3.75, per net ton at mine, 
Pittsburgh district. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous shows less strength, but shippers 
remain confident. Car situation grows ‘worse. An- 
thracite in heavy demand on account of the 
cold weather. Supply better. 

Bituminous—The market is very unsteady, with 
scarcely any two shippers taking the same view 
as to prices. However, the actual demand is 
more insistent than formerly, due to the colder 
weather and because of the searcity of Canadian 
coal and also because the Ohio coal has sud- 
denly dropped out of this market mostly, on 
account of the almost solid Eastern embargo 
against it. Never have the roads been in such 
condition; apparently, they will soon be unable 
to move anything. 

Although the last two or three days have shown 
a little more strength than formerly prices are 
hardly as high as they were a week ago. At 
the same time the consumers refuse to be stam- 
peded any more and buy only when they need 
coal. The possibility of snow blockades or in- 
creased mine difficulties does not have much visi- 
ble effect. 

Quotations are about 25¢. lower than last week 
on everything but slack, which is much stronger 
than sizes, as follows per net ton: 


Youghiogheny Gas. : -) = jaca see $5.25@5.75 
Pittsburgh Steam... /2.).) hem qe 5.00@5.50 
Ohio. No. 8.0, o.oo el eee 5.00@5.50 
Cambria Co: Smithing... .)-5e eee 4.75@5.25 
Allegheny Valley"; =. | {2-5 see 4.75@5.25 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 4.90@5.40 
All Slack: .. .<4. JGuo3ee ee 4.75@5.25 


All quotations are f.o.b. Buffalo, with the east- 
ern market somewhat stronger than this one. 

Anthracite—The week of cold weather has in- 
creased the demand, but the shippers claim to 
have a much larger supply. If they continue 
to turn in all the surplus derived from the 
Lake trade there ought to be a good distribu- 
tion from this time on, though the clamor will 
go on till the last bin is full, unless mild weather 
returns. There is a _ special scarcity of stove, 
but a shipper remarks that it would be a poor 
consumer who could not adapt his fires to the 
use of egg in place of stove, so he is not dis- 
turbed by the situation. 

The Lake trade closed on Dec. 13, when two 
large cargoes were loaded for Milwaukee. De- 
cember was very active in spite of the numer- 
ous storms, which interfered seriously with the 
movement of tonnage. Shipments for the month 
were 133,000 net tons and for the season, 2,802,- 
840 tons, as against 3,864,072 tons for the season 
of 1916. It is expected that the shipments of 
coal at Erie Penn., by Buffalo shippers, due 
to the Buffalo dock being out of service, will 
about make up this loss. 


DETROIT 


Steam coal active with prices firm. Zero 
weather creates urgent demand for domestic 
grades. Lake shipments completed. 


Bituminous—Users of steam coal are buying 
steadily with practically no surplus stock in sight. 
The strongest demand is for nut, pea and slack, 
the mine quotation for which ranges from $4 to 
$4.25 with only a limited amount of coal obtain- 
able. Some of the wholesalers are predicting a 
further advance in this size is likely in the near 
future. On mine-run, the quotation is $4.25 at 
the mines and three-quarter lump is quoted at 
around $4.50. 

Temperatures ranging from below zero to 10 or 
12 deg. above, brought a largely increased demand 
for domestic coal. Retail yards are having con- 
siderable trouble to supply the needs of customers. 
Smokeless lump and egg is selling on the basis 
of $5.75 at the mines. Hocking and West Virginia 
lump are to be had in small quantities at from 
$450 to $4.75 at the mines. 


Aniuracite—Incoming shipments of anthracite 
have been small, owing to the numerous em- 
bargoes and stocks in retail yards are running 
low. Though consumers have been able to get 
enough to provide for immediate necessities the 
distribution is limited by most of the yards to 
one or two tons. While none of the anthracite 
grades are plentiful, there seems to be consider- 
ably less stove coal than either egg or chestnut. 

Lake Trade—The last coal cargoes of the season 
are now being moved over the Lake route to 
Milwaukee, where there is a considerable deficit. 
The sudden coming of zero weather caused several 
vessel owners to cancel contracts that had been 
made for delivery at Sault Ste. Marie and other 
points. Shippers have been paying about $1 a ton 
on cargoes to Milwaukee. 
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TOLEDO 


Cold weather stimulates the trade. 
mestic buying. 

The biting cold weather of the past week has 
stimulated the market and coal is much stronger 
than it was during the previous two weeks when 
the unusually warm weather resulted in restrict- 
ing the demand. Dealers are buying more freely 
than they have been for three or four weeks back. 
The greatest difficulty now is the transportation 
problem, but Toledo is in better shape than most 
cities. 

Lake shipping is now, of course, at an end 
and this will release many coal cars which have 
been kept strictly in the Lake trade. Domestic 
lump is quoted from $3.75@4.50 at the mines and 
steam coal is ranging between $3 and $4. 


CLEVELAND 


Cold weather and car shortage causing advance 
in prices. Railroad embargoes cutting down daily 
receipts more than 50%. 


The cold weather and poor car supply at the 
mines has stiffened the Cleveland market very 
materially and prices have advanced from 50c. 
to $1 on steam coals, while domestic grades have 
advanced from $1 to $2 at wholesale. The nat- 
ural gas shortage has also been a factor in local 
market prices and if this continues any length of 
time prices will be much higher by the holidays 
as receipts are not 50% of requirements. This 
latter condition is due to the fact that one of 
the largest coal roads entering Cleveland has 
placed an embargo on all shipments here. 

Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: 


More do- 


Three- 
quarter Mine-run Slack 
ING... = << $5.00 $5.00 $4.75 
Cambridge. . 5.00 5.00 4.75 
Middle Dist. 4.75 4.75 4.50 
Hocking... .. 4.75 4.75 4.50 
Yough’gheyn 5.50 5.50 5.00 
' Pittsburgh... 5.50 5.50 5.00 
Pocahontas. . , 7.00 — 
Fairmont.... 4.75 4.50 

COLUMBUS 


Zero weather has caused considerable strength. 
Shipments delayed both by car shortage and 
congestion. Continuation of high prices expected. 


Domestic demand is one of the strongest points 
in the market. Dealers’ stocks were not increased 
materially during the warm spell and the lower 
temperature caught them unprepared for the rush 
of orders; as a result they have been compelled to 
apportion their supply to various customers. Re- 
tail prices are at the high levels which prevailed 
for several weeks, and no cutting is reported. 
Pocahontas and other fancy grades are in good 
demand. Hocking lump is also moving briskly. 

Steam business is also strenuous as manufac- 
turers and other large steam users have little 
surplus stocks on hand. Railroads have been un- 
able to make prompt deliveries and some plants 
have been compelled to close down temporarily. 
Railroads are also taking a large amount of fuel 
for the movement of trains. 

The Lake trade is now over as the last cargoes 
left the lower Lake ports about Dec. 13. The 
season as a whole was a prosperous one and 
the Hocking Valley docks at Toledo loaded 4,018,- 
658 tons during the season. Active preparations 
are being made for a busy Lake season in 1917. 

Production in Ohio field has been rather low 
because of car shortage and above all congestion 
at junction points. 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines are as fol- 
lows: 


Hock- Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump........ $4700 $4250) 328 
Inch and a quarter...... 4.00 450 $4.00 
Three-quarter inch...... 3275 4 25 4.00 
iS Aiki 4 hea CAEL 3.75 4 00 4.00 
SE AES 6 ee Sh WEES APO0L) aeae ts 
WUMISI EU see et we se 3.50 Le fe 4 00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 3.50 3.50 4 00 
Boarse slacky...e....... 3.50 3.50 4.00 
CINCINNATI 


Extremely cold weather has stimulated domestic 
demand, and prices have stiffened accordingly. 
Steam grades are still scarce and high. Some 
plants closed on account of lack of fuel. 


Unusually severe weather, with temperatures 
around zero for several days in succession re- 
sulted in the usual heavy emergency demand 
for domestic coal, forcing dealers into the market 
to keep their rather limited stocks in shape. The 
result has been the best call for prepared coat 
yet experienced, at almost any price asked. The 
steam coal situation does not seem to have been 
affected by the improved domestic demand, large- 
ly because the resulting movement has not yet 
brought the coal to this market. Screenings con- 
tinue very short and has resulted in the clos- 
ing of a number of manufacturing establishments 
around Cincinnati. 

Prices have again become erratic, with nut anc 
slack as high as $4@4.25 f.o.b. mines for the 
better grades of bituminous, although lower fig- 
ures are reported as well. Pocahontas cannot be 
said to have improved, as it has always been at 
the top of the market and in limited supply. 


COAL AGE 


LOUISVILLE 


Cold weather and insufficient car supply stiffen 
Kentucky market. Prices advancing and oper- 
ators predict higher market. 


Arrival of weather approaching the zero mark 
throughout this section together with the holidays 
and lessening supplies of cars has greatly stif- 
fened the Kentucky coal market. The retail 
trade, buying on a hand to mouth basis, is mak- 
ing insistent demands for coal, while the steam 
market continues firm and active. Some of the 
important operators are reporting a two-day sup- 
ply of cars only and are making predictions that 
domestic sizes will go to $6 and perhaps higher 
at the Eastern Kentucky mines during January. 
Efforts being made by dealers and industrial con- 
sumers to supply themselves for over the holi- 
days have contributed to the increased strength. 

Eastern Kentucky notes sales, f.o.b. the mines, 
of $4 for block, on up to $5 for fancy grades ; 
egg, $3.75; mine-run and nut and slack, $3.50. 
Steam sizes command a practically uniform price. 
Western Kentucky notes prices stronger but un- 
changed, with the demand greater than the sup- 


ply as follows: Lump $2.85@3; mine run, 
$2.25@2.75; nut and slack, $2@2.25; pea and 


slack, $1.25@1.50. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Demand eased up considerably, but prices re- 


main firm. Consumers demanding heavy deliv- 
eries, but movement hampered by scant car 
supply. 


While inquiries for coal have only been fair 
during the past week, customers who have con- 
tracted for their requirements are insistent on 
deliveries being made and a great deal of effort 
has been expended by the operators to secure a 
more liberal supply of cars. Mines not holding 
contracts with the railroads for fuel have been the 
worst sufferers from poor car service, particularly 
the domestic operations. One company operating 
with convict labor and necessarily being com- 
pélled to run full time, has had dumped several 
thousand tons of coal on the ground. 

Quotations have not changed materially from 
a week ago, and are as follows per net ton f.o.b. 
mines on steam grades: Big Seam, mine-run, 
$2.50@4; washed-mine-run and washed nut $3.75 
@4.25. Pratt, Black Creek and Cahaba, mine- 
run, $4@4.25; washed mine-run and washed nut, 


$4.50. Carbon Hill, washed mine-run and washed 
nut, $4. Domestic grades are $4@5 per net ton 
mines. 


SSUUUNNACUUUTUSNONETOADEUAONOEADOEAEOSANU STEN EOTOOU ET EONUEECO TEST SOOO EODEDACOEEOEOECEPEOOORO EERO TEREST ENED ELS 


Coke 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Spot furnace and foundry coke sharply advanced 
again. Contract coke scarce. Production and 
shipments slightly increased. 


The week opened with spot furnace eske about 
7T5c. higher and with prospects of a further stiff 
advance during the week on account of some of 
the men beginning their regular holiday celebra- 
tion before the end of the week. Spot foundry 
coke was bought freely last week at $10 and one 
prominent seller opened this week by quoting $12, 
expecting that level to be reached very shortly. 
The car shortage is more pronounced. Coke 
movement is not interfered with by embargoes 
nearly as much as coal movement. Many of the 
blast furnaces are short of coke, and some pig-iron 
production has been lost in consequence, but not 
a great deal. 

There are only vague rumors as to contract 
furnace coke, some reports having it that $5 has 
been paid both for the first half of 1917 and for 
the entire year. A prominent Cleveland merchant 
furnace interest has sent an inquiry to many pro- 
ducers, mentioning no tonnage but asking how much 
is offered and what is the price. This interest has 
cevered for some of its furnaces but not all, and 
it is known that it sold considerable pig iron 
last August for first-half 1917 delivery, before the 


ST 





sharp advances that have occurred in pig iron 
-and coke. 
We quote: Spot furnace, $9@9.50; contract, 


$4.50@5;: spot foundry, $10@12; contract, $5.50@ 
7.50, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” report production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Dec. 9 at 424,765 tons, an increase of 
5,388 tons, and shipments at 430,039 tons, an 
increase of 17,629 tons. 


Buffalo—The demand is good 
searcity of men and cars, prices 
very strong. Shippers quote 72-hr. Connellsville 
foundry at $10.85, f.o.b. Buffalo, with furnace 
about the same price and high sulphur and stock 
at $8.85. All furnaces in this section are running 
actively, with many unfilled orders. 


Birmingham, Ala.—There is little business being 
booked in the coke market for the reason that 
there is practically no free coke to offer. The 
market is strong and a good tonnage could be 
sold, but producers are turning out a maximum 
output to supply the heavy demand of their 
contract customers, and have little to satisfy the 
demands of the spot trade. Foundry coke is 
quoted at $10 per net ton ovens, and furnace coke 
is not to be had at any price, as every ton of 
the anticipated production has been contracted 


and with the 
are naturally 
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for. The movement of coke to the Texas and 
Pacific coast territory has been accelerated re- 
cently by additions of new box car equipment 
received by the Southern Pacific. 

Chicago—Spot shipments of byproduct coke 
sizes are practically unknown. A shipment here 
and there of free tonnage brings premium figures. 
Furnace and foundry sizes are not easy to obtain 
at $9. Quotations are up to the highest point ever 
reached, and all signs point to their being main- 
tained during the balance of the winter, i 

The market is quotable as follows per net ton 
f.o.b. cars Chicago: 


Connellsville Coody aiahs cj ere +4210 tec owes $9.00@10.00 
MISC, COUNTY ie dcr.e) adbaiatecs 2 le cfs enacalciate 9.00@10.00 


Byproduct foundry 
3yproduct doniestic 
Gas house 


-00@10.00 
9.50@10.50 
-00@ 9.00 


UUUAEEADCECOOCEOOOCSOOODECENUECERUEEONEDCOUCCROECOUCOUECOECCEOUOOROUSUEUECSSOOEEDASTESOCCEOOESESERO RSC ED ES 


Middle Western 
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GENERAL REVIEW 


Zero weather causes rapid tightening 
Western Markets. Quotations reach new high 
levels on all grades. Anthracite stocks about 
exhausted. Smokeless coals very strong. 

An average increase of 25c. per ton in 
price of all grades of Western coals 
since last week. Insistent demands 
in from all directions. Those who felt early last 
week that the situation was growing easier 
had a rude awakening when the weather became 
much colder toward the end of th. week. 

Prices are strong, with every evidence of reach- 
ing higher levels in the near future. The ap- 
proach of the Christmas holidays when production 
will be greatly curtailed is likely to render the 
situation more stringent. Retailers already re- 
port greatly increased activity with higher prices 
quoted to the consuming trade. 

The general opinion is, now that cold weather 
is upon us, that continued activity will prevail 
such as was felt in the latter part of November, 
at just as high if not higher prices until about 
the end of February. Owing to heavy contract 
obligations, quite a number of Western mines are 
not feeling the beneficial effects of high prices 
now prevailing, due to short car supply and re- 
striction of tonnage, most of which is being ap- 
plied on contracts at prices fully 50 per cent. 
below those now in effect for open shipments. 

Requirements of the Northwest are heavier than 
in any previous year. The dock interests are 
apportioning shipments to interior points as cir- 
cumstances and conditions arise. Undoubtedly 
the rail movement of Indiana and Illinois coals 
to the Northwest will be very heavy in the later 
months of the winter. A good many dock ship- 
pers will find their stocks of anthracite cleaned 
out by the end of this month. 

A good many comsumers of anthracite in that 
section will also be obliged to substitute bitumi- 
nous coals from Indiana and Tllinois mines this 
winter. It is now known that there is a shortage 
of approximately 3,000,000 tons on all of the docks 
from Chicago north to Duluth. Conservative es- 
timates indicate an increase in consumption by 
the Northwestern states of about 25 per cent., ow- 
ing to greater industrial demand and larger use 
of coal for household purposes. 


CHICAGO 


Coal shortage commencinn to be feit. Storage 
piles very low and receipts light. All prices 
very strong, owing to cold weather, with indica- 
tions of going much higher. 


Some of the best informed wholesalers in Chi- 
cago claim that there is only enough coal on 
hand here to supply demand for ten days at a 
maximum, with no prospect that any relief can 
be expected if wintry weather continues. Large 
industrial users are complaining that they can 
only obtain approximately 50 per cent. of their 
requirements. Some of them have ceased to de- 
pend upon contracts and are trying to buy ton- 
nage in the open market. 

Car supply has been very short in the Franklin 
County field. Domestic sizes have been ranging 
from $3.75 to $4.50 and mine-run has sold as 
high as $4. Screenings from the southern Illi- 
nois field have been sold readily at $3.50 to $3.75. 
Saline County mines have been badly hit by short- 
age of cars, which has been worse in that field 
than elsewhere. 

Demand from the Northwest is increasing, and 
from other sections it is strong and steady. The 
holiday season will be celebrated by the miners 
with more than usual vim this year, owing to the 
good wages they have been drawing, and there is 
no gauging what the production will be for a 
week or ten days commencing Dee 25. 

The easier tendency shown on central Illinois 
coals early last week was dispelled at the close 
by a much stronger demand, domestic sizes sell- 
ing at from $3.75 to $4, and all other grades 
commanding not less than $3.50. The call for 
screenings from the Fulton and Peoria districts 


in the 


the 
is shown 
are coming 


is very strong, prices ranging around $3.25. 
Domestic coal from these mines was selling as 


high as $4.25 toward the close of the week. 
The demand for Indiana coal is much stronger 
than last week. The cold wave has caught hun- 
dreds of consumers with little fuel on hand, and 
they are pushing retail dealers for immediate de- 
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livery. Domestic lump is selling at from $3.75 
to $4 and steam coals around $3.50. 
Quotations in the Chicago market are as fol- 


COAL AGE 


going to participate in the future in some Indiana 
and Michigan business on account of their ability 
this winter to take care of the trade in that terri- 


lows, per net ton f.o.b. cars at mines: tory that other fields have fallen down on. 
j Fulton & Clinton & Green & ; 
Springfield Peoria Cos. Sullivan Cos. Knox Cos. Carterville 
sstic | Sere at yee $3.75@4.00 $3.50@3.75 $3.75@4.00 $3.75@4.00 $4. 00@ 4.50 
Sion ane ih tesco 33 50@3. 75 3.00@3.50 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.50 SW ee: 
Beg Fe: 28 a Reo 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.50 3.75@4.00 3.50@3.75 3.75@4.25 
Nut... Bnd Se eee 3.50@3.75 3.00@3.50 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.50 sat 
Mine-nun:. Sent. scans 3.50@3.75 3.00@3.50 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 4.00@4.50 
Soreeningzs,. > v.e vanes 3.00@3.50 3.00@3.50 3.50@3.75 3.25@3.50 3.00@4.50 
WlImson. Saline & Poca. & 
& Franklin. Harris- W. Va. Penna. Eastern 
Cos. burg Smokeless Smokeless Kentucky 
Timp eae asa he $3.75@4.25 $3.75@4.00 $5.00@5.50 $5.00@5.50 $4.00@5.50 
Biot a cee erties ee ae 3.75@ 4.00 3.75@ 4.00 5.00@5.50 5.00@5.50 3.50@5.00 
IN UGE eee Senet eee 3.75@4.00 3, 50@3..75." Ree rE la: Kus 3.00@5.00 
IN Onl EAEb cae eh cere eee 3.75@4.00 NT ARR in: PRN OREM Ne 
No. 2b? . oe eee Cy PR LE RSS Spe ys (LS MM cute. oka eee 
No. 3 nut 3. 50@3.025 0 oN Moe ee eet | aan aretete 
No: I -washed.. $48 -e5e:% ety 00.» = hike. ab ee ery > 7 eee 
INO. 2 washed: new. acto ee a oe eee semen a 7h ee, verted + > ARS ee 
Minesren, Ke i 3.50@3.75 3.50 4.50@5.00 4255.00) .~ RRs epee 
Screenings..... 3.50@3.75 3.50). * 2) eee : iy MS Se 


Hocking Lump $4. 00. 


Smokeless coals are very firm, mine-run selling 
around $4.75 to $5 with lump and egg quoted 
as high as $5.50. Movement of contract tonnage 
shows no material change, although some com- 
plaints are made by retailers that they are very 
short. Contracts are commencing to be consid- 
ered, but so far there has not been much ten- 
dency on the part of Chicago retail dealers to 
enter into definite arrangements at the high 
prices quoted for next season’s deliveries. 

Hocking has been in fairly firm demand, and 
former high prices have been very nearly reached. 
Splint shipments are short, and 14-in. lump is 
selling at around $4.25. Reconsignment restric- 


tions on Kentucky coal still hamper movement. 
Prices range between $4.50 to $5. ; 
The docks are practically bare of anthracite, 


with a strong demand still maintained. Depen- 
dence for fresh supplies is now solely on all-rail 
shipments from the mines. Premiums of $2 to 
$3 per ton are being offered, with little tonnage 
forthcoming. Shippers and retailers are appor- 
tioning anthracite as circumstances permit, and 
altogether the hard-coal situation in the West 
is a very unsatisfactory one. 


ST. LOUIS 


Market is easier in spite of winter weather. 
Car supply plentiful. Country inquiries at the 
minimum. All steam sizes in good demand. Slight 
decline in prices, but market generally firm. 


Weather conditions this week have been favor- 
able for a good market, which has served to steady 
the situation up. The country demand has fallen 
off and the inquiries are light with the exception 
of from such distributing points as Kansas City, 
Omaha, Minneapolis and Chicago; at times some 
pretty fair prices are paid for coal in transit 
to these points. There has, however, been a 
slight surplus of coal in the Standard field and 
cars while not as plentiful as last week, have 
been more than ample for the requirements. 

There is a tendency to deley buying until the 
holiday season, as this is the time that the do- 
mestic demand falls off and this will enable the 
steam trade to buy cheaper coal. This has been 
the custom in past years, but it is probable that 
buyers will be disappointed this year unless the 
month finishes up with some extremely warm 
weather. 

The embargoes against shipments of Illinois coal 
to Detroit has eased up the local market, and there 
are also some embargoes in effect at Toledo. As 
soon as these are lifted an unusual demand may 
develop in those centers. 

Steam sizes are still in good demand and are 
bringing as much as domestic sizes in a general 
way. On Williamson-Franklin County coal there 
is not much retail demand and steam buyers 
are finding it more profitable to buy from the 
Standard field with a lower rate and a _ lower 
price. The high-grade coal is bringing good prices 
in the North and West. The car supply in that 
field this week was better than normal. There 
has, however, been a falling off in the local price 
on this coal as well as in the country. A few 
plants are storing this grade now, figuring that 
the market will be stronger after the first of the 
year. 

In the Mt. Olive and Staunton field about $2.75 
for screenings, and up to $3.50 for 6-in. domestic 
lump is the range. In the Standard field the 
outside price ranges from $2.50 for screenings, 
2-in. lump and mine-run up to as high as $3.25 
for 6-in. lump. 

Contract conditions in St. 
tions of equipment on the short-line coal roads 
keep the St. Louis prices from 50c. to as high 
as 75c. per ton under some of the outside prices 
on Mt. Olive, Staunton and Standard. 

The best tonnage of anthracite that has come 


Louis and restric- 


into the local market for two months or more 
arrived this week. There was also a small ton- 
nage of smokeless about 10 to 15 cars. Smithing 


coal is extremely scarce and no shipments have 
been received here for some time and nothing is 
promised. 

Local operators are looking forward to the com- 
ing season rather expectant, feeling that they are 


Splint Lump $4.00@4. 25. 


The local St. Louis price per short ton f.o.b. 
mines is: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 
and Frank- and 
lin Co. Staunton Standard 
6-in. lump... $2.75@3.00 $2.50@2.75 $2.25@2.50 
3x6-in. egg.. 2.75@3.00 2.50@2.75 2.25@2.50 
2x3-in. nut.. 2.75@3.00 2.50@2.75 2.25@2.50 
Now 2iuitn ce cM OOF eae y's 2.25@2.50 
No. 3 nut... 2.75@3.00 2.25@2.50 
NG: Aint eee omen tee.) 2 es eee 
Novo mute 2a @ae00 2. &..).. - eee 
2-in. screen- ] 
ings 227 M00) Bite. s 4 2.25@2.50 
2in laump-tn eee : ; 2.25@2,50 
3-in: lump... 2 eee 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 
Steam egg... 2.75@3.00 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 
Mine run.... 2.75@3.00 2.25@2.50 2.25@2.50 
Washed 
Nominee as DFG LXE Sa At fe ee) 5 Cc sts 
Nove ee J GsRUURE 2 S50 |. See 
ING oot er ers 27 SGpemOOk tae)” 0) eee 
Nol4 Soe ee. Lene ee2n O'S 
NG} Oost DeeDONE 2 eo0" «~~ - an 


Rate on Williamson and Franklin County is 723c. 
Rate on other fields is 573c. 
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COAL MOVEMENT 
Fuel shipments over 13 leading Eastern car- 
riers for September and 9 months of 1915-16 were 
as follows, in short tons: 


e 
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Foreign Markets | 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


—Nov. 30—There has been some slight improve- 
ment in coal values owing to the somewhat in- 
‘creased demand. The dispute between masters 
and men, owing to a demand of the latter for 
more wages, is likely to be settled amicably. Quo- 


tations are a: follows: 

Best: Welsh. steam, .).. sauna Nominal 
Best seconds. 23)... ce..1en ee eee Nominal 
Seconds, = a yciecks saycisd aoe ee $6.96@7.20 
Best dry coals... 4a scl eee 6.48@6.72 


Best Monmouthshires.............. 6. 
Seconds ...ac¢ jjas gel eee 6. 
Best Oardiff smalls. -.>¢.i. Genesee 4. 

2", Pak 4.20@4. 32 


Cargo smalls:23h.ensceeese 

The prices for Cardiff coals are f.o.b. Cardiff, 
Penarth or Barry, while those for Monmouthshire 
descriptions are f.o.b. Newport, both net, exclu- 
sive of wharfage. y 


Freights—Chartering during the past week has 
been much better, and in some directions quite 
active. The feature has been the increase in the 
Port Said rate, owing to heavy chartering for this 
port. 


Freight rates are as follows: 


Gibraltar:....:. $11/40 PortiSaidvene saeio.20 
Marseilles....... 14.04 Las Palmas... . 9.00 
Genoa mre cea 14.28 St. Vincent... .. 9.60 
Naplesic7c-. S80 River Plate.... 12.00 
Alexandria..... 19.80 


The position on the London coal market shows 
very little alteration. The demand for all quali- 
ties remains strong, and the quantities coming 
forward are inadequate. Slacks are plentiful, and 
factories on the Thames side are making the best 
use of this class of fuel. House coals and steam 
coals are very scarce. 

The prompt market on the Tyne and Wear 
shows improvement, despite shipping difficulties. 
Heavy sales of coke for next year’s delivery are 
a feature. The only change of note in Lancashire 
is the increased demand for slack. In Yorkshire 
the wagon shortage is still one of the difficulties 
encountered by collieries in trying to meet the 
eee demand for house coal.—‘The Colliery 
ruardian,’”” 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS 


The following is a statement of carloads of 
bituminous coal that originated on 57 railroads 
in November, 1916, compiled from reports re- 
ceived by the Geological Survey, by noon Dec. 
15, 1916. Shipments of beehive coke on 10 roads 
are also shown. 


34 roads in eastern classification territory (including 
Illinois). 12 roads in southern classification territory. 
11 roads in western classification territory. 











qq 
Classes and Railroads - —September———_. ———9 Months————_ — 
Anthracite: 5 1916 1915 1916 
Baltimore & Ohio......... Se ee ee 105,480 148,440 896,778 1,088,660 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh......... 8,421 11,272 111,386 120,584 
Buffalo & Susquehanna = pat te ae 674 477 4,648 4,759 
Chesapeake miorenn.....-. so esteee 1,954 2,219 11,498 11,952 
Erie. 7. ee, ie 848,302 624,131 6,762,747 6,942,305 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain..... 90 109 339 i 
Pennsyl vanish eee ee. £5 ee 783,307 1,062,119 7,594,600 8,829,867 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern....... 483 86 7,76 8,570 
Virgin s.ri sneer a). eleva cae 393 174 1,481 2,763 
Western Many lancer ices. o's cee 23,911 31,159 239,027 256,460 
Total 7. ee easis soy os og. Pam 1,773,015 1,880,186 15,630,264 17,266,494 
Bituminous: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... E | en 3,198,214 3,035,771 24,175,344 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh......... 677,785 862,320 5,377,952 77037816 
Buffalo & Susquehanna......... 114,831 127,222 748,292 1,129,495 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... 2,162,958 2,156,411 16,572,295 20,390,443 
Erie 2: ae ‘ : os 693,615 706,312 4,761,581 6,415,524 
Huntingdon & Broad Top Mountain... .. 95,426 112,364 712,582 870,344 
New York Central (Buffalo and east).... 568,045 595,926 4,491,339 5,780,972 
Norfolk & Western. . : 2,659,094 2,732,084 19,302,642 23,409,869 
Pennsylvania.......... ee 3,901,402 3,946,824 31,604,477 36,523,300 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern. , 168,950 215,261 1,608,789 2,239: 105 a 
Virginian. 2 age ob Fs 374,340 491,533 2,915,704 4,003,219 
Western Maryland......... Pee sr 797,806 848,295 6,339,903 6,404,036 
Total. ... 0) eee eee 15,412,466 15,830,323 118,610,900 141,044,471 
NORFOLK & WESTERN November, October, November, 
The following is a statement of coal handled 1916 1916 1915 
by the N. & W. Ry. during November and the Number of working 
preceding two months in short tons: days anys ee ais 24 26 25 
Carloads of bitumi- 
September October November nous coal (57 
Pocahontas...... 1,277,193 1,501,217 . 1,475,740 FORUB)s sn nee 530,258 544,107 546,426 
Tug River........ 316,868 318,618 310,884 Carloads of beehive 
Thacker..'s;..00% 295,628 267,376 245,621 coke (10 roads) . . 50,934 54,591 49,828 
ee at Por Hea 89,740 91,571 
‘linch Valley..... 118,974 A235: 7 A F 
Minoclianneem he 2.709 23 ane ie oee The decrease in shipments of bituminous coal 
aE: oe Hy in November, 1916, of 2.5%, compared with 
Total N. & W.. 2,395,764 1,306,739 2.271.535 October, 1916, and of 3%, compared with No- 
Wim. & Pond Ck 122.939 105.615 j ! vember, 1915, was in part due to the smaller 
ve EU a ’ ' 116,977 number of working days in November, 1916. The 
tN de ay R.R. oe rep 51,436 average number of cars of coal per working day 
| oads..... Paes , 340,230 was 22,100 in November, 1916, against 20,900 
Grand total... 2,982,919 2,910,077 2,780,178.) Cats. an (Octobers 2006, cand 3100) te an 
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8,/60 Hours 


The year 1916 had 8,784 hours. The new year will 
tave 8,760. Success depends on the proportion of 
time used to the 
time wasted. 


Check up your 
past year’s record. 
You'll be aston- 
ished at the total 





edy the trouble. 
Make the new year 
a busy twelve 
months. Make it 
your year of maxi- 
mum effort and ef- 
ficiency. 


The man who 
buys a bottle of 
medicine, takes a 
couple of doses, 
and then stops the 
treatment, is the poe 
same kind of fool ee 
as the fellow who 
works a day with 
enthusiasm and en- 
ergy and then lags 
and loafs through 
the balance of the 
week. Ft's the 
unceasing, every-day hammering that counts. 


The individual who would succeed must have 
health. Ability without health is like a locomotive 
without fuel to make it go. The man who is off the 
job two or three months each year because of illness 
is no more valuable to his company than the fellow 
who is away from his duties two or three months be- 
cause he is too lazy to work. We may feel sorry for 
the sick man and condemn the lazy one; but, senti- 
ment aside, the weak and willing brother is no more 


2h 


MIDNIGHT 





effective as a dividend producer than the lazy er- 
ployee who is generally absent when most needed. 


Therefore, if con- 
stant plugging and 
good health are the 
two chief requisites 
to getting ahead, 
we must systemat- 
ize our daily life. 
System is the foun- 
dation of efficiency, 
and regularity is 
the basis of health. 
The biggest men 
the world, has 
known have lived 
In no 
way is it 
possible to utilize 


on schedule. 
other 


effectively. even a 
reasonable part of 
the in the 
year. 


hours 


The illustration 
here shown is one 
industrial 
idea of 


great 
captain’s 
“How To Live on 
24 Hours a Day.” 
The plan suggested 
may not be suit- 
In fact, it is not practicable in 
the case of many mining men. However, the 
thought embodied in the proposed system is worthy 
of close attention. 


able for all of us. 


Let each of us start the new year with a definite 
daily schedule. Often we will be obliged to depart 
from the routine. Yet none of us can help but be 
happier, healthier and more successful if we live in a 
systematic fashion. And we will utilize more of those 
8,760 hours, none of which tarry to suit our pleasure. 
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Waste in Mining 
By J. W. Batr* 


Much has been said and written in recent years con- 
cerning the conservation of coal, but little has been done 
to actually prevent such waste except by some of the 
larger companies. 

A writer recently made the statement in the Saturday 
Evening Post that “for every ton of coal mined, half 
a ton is lost in the operation.” While this is true in 
some cases of both large and small operations, it must 
be said that most of the larger concerns are installing 
equipment and adopting methods of mining which reduce 
the above estimate considerably. 


IMPROPER OPENING AND DEVELOPMENT 
oF CoAL PROPERTIES 


The chief cause for a small percentage of recovery is 
owing to improper methods of working in the first mining. 
Frequently, when a new property is to be opened up, 
instead of taking into consideration the amount of cover, 
strength and character of the roof and floor, thickness 
of the seam, texture and inclination of the seam, charac- 
ter of labor available and other important details, the 
system used at a nearby colliery, if successful, is too 
often adopted. This plan frequently results in the head- 
ings and rooms being driven too wide and not leaving 
sufficient pillars to support the overlying strata, which 
often causes a squeeze and the loss of an entire heading 
or section of a mine. 

One cause for an excessive amount of coal being lost 
is having surveys made merely to comply with the 
Bituminous Mining Laws. Surveys are made semi- 
annually (sometimes) and between the time of the sur- 
veys, headings and rooms are turned off and driven 
without sights, usually until they cut into some other 
place, leaving little if any pillars with the result that 
they nearly always cave before the pillar is extracted. 
Some companies look on engineering only as a bill of 
expense, when in reality it is a case of spending pennies 
to recover dollars. 


Loss Dur To UsE or MACHINES 


Another reason for an excessive amount of lost coal 
is the use of chain machines in seams to which 
they are not adapted. I have in mind several mines, 
operated by both large and small companies, where chain 
machines are being used, the bottom of the seam being 
extremely rolling and containing numerous pyrites. In 
these mines coal varying in thickness from 3 to 12 in. 
is left on the bottom in nearly all places, and I have 
measured as much as 24 in. left on, with little if any 
effort being made to have it taken up. If the miner is 
asked why he does not take up this coal, he will invariably 
answer that he is not being paid for pick mining. In 
the mines referred to the lower section is as good and 
sometimes better in quality than the balance of the seam. 





*Mine inspector, Wilmore Coal Co., Windber, Penn. 
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The cutter is not to blame in most instances, as it is 
impossible to incline the machines to meet the pitch of 
the rolls. 

In seams having no rolls or pyrites in the bottom, often- 
times from 3 to 12 in. is left on the bottom, mostly due 
to the rise or dip of the coal, combined with ignorance 
and carelessness on the part of the cutter. There is 
a reasonable excuse for the first cut on a sharp rise 
or dip leaving some coal on the bottom, but if it were 
taken up before making the second cut, the cutter would 
have a better idea of the angle to incline his machine 
and the next cut would no doubt be cleaner. 

A much larger percentage of coal will be recovered if 
machines are installed to suit the conditions under which 
they are to be operated. The puncher has long since 
been termed “behind the times,” but there are conditions 
under which it can be used to great advantage. For 
instance, I happened in a place recently when the cutter 
was changing bits for the fifth time in the one room, this 
being necessary on account of the numerous pyrites 
encountered in cutting the place. This room could have 
been cut fairly well with a puncher. 

The mine officials do not seem to realize that every 
inch of coal lost in this manner covering an area, of 
one acre represents a dead loss of approximately 134 tons, 
or for every foot over the same area 1,608 tons. This 
is a complete loss, as the same yardage and other expenses 
have been paid as though the full seam were recovered. © 
Another bad feature of leaving coal on the bottom is 
the fact that the posts are usually set on top of the coal, 
as most of the miners will cut their props rather than 
dig a hole to the solid bottom. 


PILLARS AND Stumps LEFT STANDING 


In many cases room pillars and heading stumps are 
left standing. This happens sometimes because of the 
possibility of encountering gas or water, or both. Also in 
gaseous mines the ventilating system prohibits the imme- 
diate drawing of pillars, and there are many other reasons 
for allowing them to stand. By the time preparations are 
made to meet the conditions, the rooms and headings are 
in such shape that only a small percentage of the pillar 
coal is recovered, the remaining pillars causing a roof 
weight that is always a menace to other sections of 
the mine. 


PLAcEs ABANDONED TEMPORARILY 


Then there are the rooms and headings which are 
abandoned temporarily, with all expectations of having 
them started up in a short time. Stopped sometimes on 
account of a poor coal market, sometimes because the coal 


is not quite so good or so high as in other portions of — 


the mine, and the men are hard to please. Some com- 
panies change mine foremen every three to six months. 
About the time a new foreman becomes acquainted with 
the mine and locates the standing pillars he is removed, 
and the coal is lost before his successors discover where 
it is. In the meantime several surveys are made, and 
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often these places are marked on the maps “worked out,” 
when in reality the pillars have never been touched. 

There are many other reasons for causing the statement 
to be made that we lose half a ton for every ton mined, 
and while on first thought this amount sounds large, 
there are lots of mines today that are not recovering 
over 66 per cent. of the coal, especially in the smaller 
seams and where the roof and other conditions are bad. 

Oil and Water Separator for 

Compressed-Air Lime 
By J. F. Kettock Brown* 


In any remote prospecting operation an oil and water 
separator such as that illustrated will be found to be a 
- useful and handy piece of apparatus. The use and care 
of compressors on such work is not scientific, the men 
available for the work 
are ignorant, and so it 
frequently happens 
that oil troubles devel- 
op in the machines un- 
derground. When you 
add to that the freez- 
ing due to moisture in 
the air, the value of 
any kind of apparatus 
that will help to miti- 
gate these drawbacks 
is apparent. <A  sep- 
arator should of course 
go along with every 
compressor, but we all 
know what prospect- 
ing outfits are—there 
is always something 
that should be there 
but never is sent, and 
a separator on the air 
line is one of the 
things frequently con- 
spicuous by its ab- 
sence. Usually there 
is nothing available 
from which to make 
one. This at least was 
the case on the work 
where the separator 
=a described was used. 
ey Its construction will 

é Suteq ssuyyy pue odrd 
‘UOTPVIYSNI[E 9y} UWoIs 
: pooyszapun oq A[Iprer 
all that is required. The air intake from the compressor 
was a 2-in. line and the outlet 214 in. The separator it- 
self consisted of 4-in. pipe with the necessary tees and el- 
bows to suit. Above the air exit the 4-in. tee was bushed 
down to hold a 2-in. safety valve, while the foot of the 
separator, which ended in an elbow, was also bushed 
down to hold a 14-in. turn-cock taken from an air drill. 
By watching and keeping the lower space clear of the 
collected moisture and oil that came over from the com- 
pressor, a great improvement in the quality of the air 
was obtained. 


Air, Intake 
es "Pipe 





DETAILS OF WATER SEPARATOR 


*Mining engineer, 247 Esplanade, Sydney, N. S. 
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A Novel Example of Amateur 
Surveying 


We have all probably heard of the famous civil engineer 
who built a railroad with a grape vine and a hand com- 
pass. Mining engineers have probably viewed this record 
with some envy. However, there has been one of the pro- 
fession who we believe has now set the pace for new en- 
deavors along this line. 

This versatile engineer was confronted with the task of 
making a survey to drive a connection, without any in- 
struments of any kind other than a cloth tape. For an 
instrument he used a camera tripod, to the top of which 
he attached the dial of an old alarm clock, as shown in 
the accompanying sketch. For the purpose of sighting 
and reading angles, a section of a small box was cut out 
and a hole bored in the horizontal member at the center, 


























FIG.2 


THE IMPROVISED “TRANSIT” 


by which it was attached to the face of the dial on the 
tripod by means of the thumbscrew on the latter. In 
the two vertical pieces at the ends three holes were bored, 
through which the sights were taken. The angles were 
read as indicated by means of a small pin placed near 
the bottom of the box. 

In setting up the instrument a safety lamp was placed 
squarely over the center, and the top of the lamp centered 
under the plumb bob suspended from the roof. The in- 
strument was leveled by lengthening the flame of the 
jamp and bringing it exactly parallel with the vertical 
bars around the glass globe. The illustration shows how 
a slight variation from the horizontal is readily detected 
in this manner. 

In reading angles each five-minute division on the 
clock dial of course indicated an angle of 30 deg., and the 
remainder of the subdivisions in proportion. The survey 
was plotted roughly by means of a protractor and a 2-ft. 
rule. A subsequent resurvey over the same lines with a 
transit indicated that the original work had been done 
with sufficient accuracy to meet the requirements imposed 
by the work in hand. 

We are indebted to Joseph A. Greaves, Box 182, Dun- 
bar, Penn., for this interesting account. 
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SY NOPSIS—Various operations from the town of 
Frank here described. One or two 
of these mines have a daily capacity of 3,000 tons 
or more. The pitches are so steep and other condi- 
tions so favorable that much of the coal will “run,” 
making the cost of mining small. 


westward are 


———— 


The next station on the line is the town of Frank, 
where the mines of the Franco-Canadian Collieries are 
located. It was here that coal was first discovered in the 
Crow’s Nest and what is now known as the Old 
Mine was the first one to be operated. The Old Mine is 
situated directly under the base of Turtle Mountain, and 
by some authorities is held to be responsible for the great 
slide of that mountain that took place on Apr. 29, 1903, 
in which disaster more than 80 people were buried in their 
homes under Nineteen men who were in the 


Pass, 


tons of rock. 





THE GREAT SLIDE OF TURTLE MOUNTAIN 


FIG. 9. 


while one horse was 


r being entombed for 28 days. 


mine at the time dug their way out, 
found lying afte 
The mine was Sha for over six months after the slide 
while repairs were being made. 
the hands of the 
French company. 
8d deg. 
rolling. 


The property is now in 
Colhieries, Ltd., a 
The pitch of the seams here varies from 
west to 42 east, the measures being quite 
The thickness averages about 12 ft., although in 
some places it reaches as much as 30 ft. for short distances. 
The first tunnel was driven at the base of the mountain 


Franco-Canadian 


deg. 









about 20 ft. above the level of the Crow’s Nest River 
*Pngineer, Franco-Canadian Collieries Co., Frank, Alta. 
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FIG. 10. SECTION THROUGH TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 


SHOWING COAL MEASURES AND LIMESTONES 


SHERWIN*® 


and reached a length of over 9,000 ft., when the coal be- 
came so faulty that further operation proved difficult. 

The workings above this main entry extend right up 
to the surface on the shoulder of Turtle Mountain and 
in some places are 1,200 ft. above the gangway. On ac- 
count of the steepness of the pitch the angle system was 
almost universally used. The wide breaks ‘system w 
tried, but it was found to be unsatisfactory because of the 
enormous pressure exerted by the limestone formation 

Turtle Mountain. 

After the rooms or angles were driven up, iittle work 
was required to mine the pillars, the coal usually run- 
ning just about as fast as it could be taken away. A 
fire in the upper workings finally necessitated the sealing 
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up of all airways to a distance of 7,300 ft. from the mouth 
of the mine, and a lower lift was started by sinking a 
slope 1,200 ft. distant from the entry to a vertical depth 
of 240 ft. Before work started on this lower lift, haul- 
age was performed by a main and tail rope that operated 
inside as well as outside the mine, the tipple being located 
1.700 {t. from the mine across the Crow’s Nest River. 

After the lower lift had been started, gasoline loco- 
motives took the place of the rope haulage: but on ac- 
count of the steep grade (2.5 per cent.) against the emp- 
ties, and the difficulty experienced in the winter on ac-. 
count of the large amount of snow in this locality, the 
cost of operation has been rather high, being a little over 
de. per ton-mile. . 

Improvements are now under way that will reduce the 
grade to 0.5 per cent., and the erection of a snow shed 
from the mouth of the mine to the tipple will do away with 
the difficulty occasioned by the snow. 

The capacity of the mine at the present time is 400 tons 
per 8-hr. shift, but a new 15-deg. double-track slope 
now nearing completion will take the place of the 30-deg. 
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single-track slope at present in use, raising the capacity to 
about 700 tons. There are four other adjacent seams 
proved, but only one, about -100 ft. to the east, is of any 
commercial value. It is the plan of the company now 
to develop this seam by a rock tunnel from the present 
workings. Considerable gas is found at the faces of this 
mine, although probably net so much as in some of the 
other mines of the district. 4 

Great difficulty was experienced a short time ago in 
foreing air to the extreme working faces in No. 2 (slope) 
gangway, owing to the leakage of air through chutes near 
the slope bottom where coal had been pulled. It is inter- 
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The workings are also extended to the north, where they 
approach Goat Mountain, which is of limestone (Paleo- 
zoic) formation. "The shaft was sunk along the pitch of 
the coal and reaches a depth of 330 ft., from which level 
two slopes open up a lower lift at a depth of 606 ft. The 
output from this mine at the present time is small (350 
tons), owing to the poor arrangement of the shaft land- 
ing. A new slope being driven and nearly completed to 
the surface will soon do away with the shaft. 

The total output of the two mines when all the develop- 
ments now under way are completed will be 800 tons per 
8-hr. shift. 
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FIG. 12. GENERAL PLAN OF OLD MINE AT FRANK, ALTA. 


esting to note that none of the coal taken from these 
chutes has to be mined. As a matter of fact for days at 


a time the coal buckets never get above the counter entry. - 


Thousands of tons of coal have been taken out in this 
way. 

Horse haulage is used on the lower level. The cars 
hold two tons and are of the front dump variety. The 
slope hoist handles two cars at a time, the average time 
for the round trip being 3 min. 41 sec., with a slope length 
of 504 ft. The hoist is situated at the mouth of the mine, 
the rope being carried horizontally for 1,200 ft. 

The pumping equipment consists of one 150- and one 
220-gal. electrically driven centrifugal pumps. Owing to 
abnormal conditions last spring, the river rose to an unpre- 
cedented height and threatened to flood the mine. A 606- 
gal. American Well Works pump was purchased and hur- 
riedly set up, and by this means the water was kept under 
control. In the dry season one of the smaller pumps is 
quite ample to keep the mine dry. 

The shaft, or No. 2 mine of the same company, was 
opened after the slide had closed the Old Mine and is op- 
erating on the same seam. It is being worked to approach 
the Old Mine and will eventually be connected with it. 


MOUTH OF OLD MINE AT FRANK, ON WESTERLY 
EDGE OF SLIDE 


SHIG? 13: 


The ventilation in the Old Mine is by exhaust, a Sul- 
livan fan of 50,000-cu.ft. capacity being employed; at 
the shaft a smaller force fan is used. 

Frank, as mentioned before, was the first mining camp 
in the Pass. After the slide of Turtle Mountain, which 
occurred two years after the opening of the mine and 
five years after the completion of the Crow’s Nest Pass 
branch of the Canadian Pacific Ry., all the houses within 
the danger zone were moved northward to a new town site. 
However, the place will forever present a forbidding as- 
pect, and it is with awe that one looks up to the jagged 
crags that form the new peak of Turtle Mountain, the 
old summit haying been about 500 ft. higher before the 
slide. 

A total of 90 million tons of material is estimated to 
have come down on that fateful morning in April, 13 
year's ago, and over a square mile of country was laid waste. 
The railway tracks are now 72 ft. above the original grade. 

There is no indication at the present time of just how 
deep the seams will go before the syncline is reached, but 
it seems reasonable to suppose that the seams are the 
other limb of the Bellevue syneline and a continuation 
of the Hillerest formation. 
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DESERTED VILLAGE OF LILLE 


HIG 15; 


From Frank the Grassy Mountain Ry. branches off to 
the north and follows the valley of Cold Creek for seven 
miles. Five miles up this line is the town of Lille, where 
the West Canadian Collieries operated a mine. The coal 
is about 5 ft. in thickness and of an excellent quality. The 
company here erected 50 Belgian coke ovens, the only ones 
in the Pass, but on account of the high operating cost of 
the railway this mine has been abandoned, and the town 
is deserted. 

Leaving Frank, the valley quickly becomes narrow, and 
passes through a gorge between Turtle and Goat Moun- 
tains, known as the “Gap.” One mile from Frank is the 


town of Blairmore, where the headquarters of the West ° 


Canadian Collieries are located and where this company 
has two mines, one abandoned and one operating. 

Proceeding farther, the valley widens out again, and 
after five miles of travel Coleman, a prosperous little town 
under the shadow of Crow’s Nest Mountain, is reached. 
Here are situated the mines of the International Coal and 
Coke Co., an American concern, and also those of the Mc- 
Gillivray Creek Coal and Coke Co., the latter’s plant and 
mine being situated about a mile up the valley. 

The International has five seams on its property, of 
which two are worked, one 13 and the other 6 ft. in thick- 
ness. Both seams are opened by means of levels driven 
on the strike. The usual room-and-pillar method is em- 
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ployed, the pitch being about 32 deg. The capacity of 
the plant is about 3,000 tons per day. Two hundred and 
sixteen beehive coke ovens are installed, the coal being 
delivered to the ovens by means of electric lorries. 

The McGillivray Creek company’s mine is situated to 
the right of the valley, about half a mile from the rail- 
way and the tipple. One seam about 10 ft. in thickness 
has been developed by means of a slope with levels driven 
from its foot. 

The coal is hauled from the mine to the tipple by elec- 
tric motors. The capacity of the plant is about 2,000 
tons. | ; 

We have now reached the end of the Alberta side of the 
coal field. The Paleozoic limestones have entirely over- 
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ENTRANCE TO NO. 3 MINE AT BLAIRMORE, 
COAL TO RIGHT 


ridden the coal-bearing Cretaceous sandstones, and it is 
not until we reach the other side of the Pass at McGilliv- 
ray that they are exposed again. Here the Eastern Brit- 
ish Columbia Ry. branches off, following the south fork 
of the Michel River for about 15 mi., to the town of 
Corbin. | 

The Corbin Coal and Coke Co. is operating what is 
perhaps the only stripping operation in Western Canada. 
The coal reaches in places a thickness of 250 ft., be- 
cause of the compressed monoclinal folding of the seam. 
One mine is worked at the bottom of the valley by a tun- 








FIG. 17, TIPPLE OF CROW’S NEST PASS COAL CO. FROM TOP OF THE COKE OVENS 
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nel along the strike of the seam, while the other is situ- 
ated nearly 1,000 ft. above the river. Here the coal is 
loaded by steam shovel, after the overburden has been 
shot off. The distance from McGillivray to Coleman 
across the Pass is 16 mi. . 

Six miles farther along the line is Michel, where the 
mines of the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Co. are situated. It 
was at the No. 3 mine of this company that an explosion 
occurred about two months ago, during a severe thunder- 
storm, in which 12 men lost their lives. It is generally 
believed that lightning followed the rails and ignited 
gas present in the workings. Only a few bodies were 
recovered, the traveling ways being so severely damaged 
that it was thought unwise to try to open the mine again. 

_At Hosmer, 15 mi. down the creek, are the mines of the 
Department of Natural Resources of the Canadian Pacific 
Ry. A rock tunnel was driven across the measures, and 
a total of 10 seams was found with an aggregate thickness 
of over 100 ft. Of these seams the first, ninth and tenth 
were worked, but at the present time the mines are closed, 
owing to the great-amount of gas given off and the diffi- 
culty of proper ventilation. There is a battery of 240 
beehive coke ovens at this plant. 

The. Coal Creek mines, five miles up Coal Creek from 
Fernie, are the last mines of the Crow’s Nest field. The 
coal seams strike approximately at right angles to the 
valley, thus enabling tunnels to be driven on the seams on 
each side of the creek. Five seams are being worked here, 
with a total thickness of 38 ft. In all except one bed 
the coal is worked by the pillar-and-stall method. The 
exception is No. 2 seam, where the longwall method is 
employed. The pitch of these beds is much less than 
usual in this field, being only 12 to 17 deg. 

Mine haulage is by horses and air locomotives. From 
the various mines the cars are collected and hauled by 
electric locomotives to the tipple, a steel structure over 
800 ft. long, bridging the whole valley and having a ca- 
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pacity of 4,000 tons daily. The slack is taken to Fernie 
and used in the 450 coke ovens situated there. 

There is always a good demand for Crow’s Nest coal 
on account of its high thermal content, and at the pres- 
ent time the mines can hardly fill the demand imposed 
upon them. Owing to the violent displacement that the 
seams underwent, the coal is mostly slack, so much so that 
only a few companies in the Pass have screening facili- 
ties, and only one or two of these use them. Owing to the 
steep pitches, the coal can be mined cheaply, and it is 
therefore possible to compete with American steam coal as 
far as Spokane. The Canadian Pacific R.R. is the prin- 
cipal buyer in the field and uses the coal for locomotive 
fuel as far east as Broadview, Sask. 

The mining cost is about 55e. per ton for wages on con- 
tract coal, 43c. on pillar robbing, and the coal mined per 
man in one shift is about 15 tons. A great deal of the 
coal is mined much cheaper, as in the steeply pitching 
seams the pillar coal, when once started, usually keeps 
running until the roof collapses. Sometimes this allows 
a great deal of coal to come down, as the roof is generally 
hard sandstone and stands up so well as to crush the coal 
in the remaining pillars. To prevent this all the ribs 
have to be well timbered and held by slabs, making the 
cost of timbering considerable, running as high as 12c. 
per ton mined. The miners as a rule are paid on the 
basis of the number of cubic yards mined, since under 
the system employed it is impracticable to keep the coal 
of the various contracts separate. 

The outlook for the industry is good, as there is a great 
deal of coal in sight, which can be handled by existing 
plants for years to come. It is generally expected that 
when the workings approach the synclines the percentage 
of lump coal will be considerably increased. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to D. B. Dow- 
ling and W. W. Leach, of the Geological Survey of Can- 
ada, for much of the geological data herein contained. 
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Data 


By CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 





SY NOPSIS—A “one-man” system for collecting 
and filing data and useful information. Material 
from any source may be preserved in a readily 
accessible condition by this method with only a 
few hours’ labor periodically. 





Most mining men, with the exception of those able 
to maintain private secretaries or office staffs, find the 
collection of data an irksome and wearisome task, while 
at the same time admitting it to be one they know is 
necessary. There are numbers of systems in use for this 
purpose, but most of them are rather elaborate and re- 
quire much time and attention to keep in order. No 
system is worth anything at all unless it is kept up to 
date. 

Personally, I have tried card systems, book systems and 
filing systems, and have ended by discarding any one as 
a complete method, and installing one that, while it 
can hardly be dignified by the name “system,” is never- 
theless satisfactory for my requirements because it is 
simple, involves little labor and takes care of material 
that comes to me in all shapes and forms. 


The arrangements made were based upon a considera- 
tion of the data collected and included information on 
coals and coal lands, iron ores and allied minerals, oil 
shales, freight and shipping, and data relative to 
minerals and their extraction. This information was 
received from all sources—scraps in certain papers, whole 
magazine articles, reports, books, catalogs, etc. 

While a nice, uniform card or filing system is satis- 
factory and pleasant to look at, it is obvious that such 
a reduction to uniformity would, where the: data come 
from such diversified sources, involve much useless de- 
struction of papers and a great deal of unnecessary 
typewriting. So instead of hacking magazines to pieces, 
or tearing books apart, or rewriting whole articles, what 
was finally done was to classify the sources from which 
information came and provide a means whereby each 
source—either a clipping or a book—would be retained 
intact. An index was utilized to bind the whole together. 

The classification of the sources worked out in this 
case is as follows: (1) Books; (2) magazines; (a) 
publications received regularly, (b) irregular copies; 
(3) reports and sundry papers; (4) correspondence; (5) 
quotations; (6) personal experience; (7) catalogs. 
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Books aud magazines that are regularly received are 
solidly constructed and cannot well be taken care of 
except in their entirety, unless one goes to the extent of 
copying just those parts that are considered of special 
This has the disadvantage of perhaps destroying 
some items or a chapter that may afterward be of use. 
The same remarks apply to certain of the catalogs. 

Magazines of which only irregular copies are received, 
and reports, generally produce foolscap or smaller-sized 
papers of perhaps two or three pages. Sometimes they 
only produce clippings, like certain of the catalogs. This 
is material that can be clipped. Correspondence, quota- 
tions and personal experiences commonly produce material 
that has to be rewritten and perhaps condensed. Material 
and information received from catalogs and from quota- 
tions is apt to change and therefore requires to be treated 
in such a manner that the portion that time makes 
unreliable can easily be discarded. 

It appears therefore that there are a number of states 
or sizés in which matter comes to hand, each of which, 
if there is not to be too much labor involved, has to be 
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REVOLVING CHAIR 


| Boorcase | | BooKcase | CABINET 


FIG. ARRANGEMENT OF ROOM 


BOOKCASE 


There is the solidly bound 
the chppings and the re- 
take care of all this it is dealt with 


accorded separate treatment. 
material, the single articles, 
written stuff. To 
us follows 

The books and catalogs, 
remain they are. 

The regular publications are bound in half-yearly 
volumes. 

Any articles from the irregular journals are ex- 
tracted, the sheets punched together and filed away im 
large-sized pocket files under the proper letter. 

|. Reports and quotations that are long and important 
enough to be treated in similar fashion go into pockets 
similar to those used with the articles and are filed along 
with them. 

All sundry material, clippings and extracts from 
correspondence, which has to be typewritten, is disposed 
of on loose-leaf sheets and filed in a binder. 

Two notebooks are kept. One contains all analyses 
of coals, ores and any other mineral, irrespective of 
whether or not the information is contained in an article 
filed elsewhere. The other contains a list of technical 
papers and articles that have come to my notice, but 
of which I have not obtained a copy. 

Books are seldom bought, except perhaps for the sake 
of useful tables or formulas, or in those rare cases whcrein 
the principles of a subject in which I am_ interested 


if strongly and wel! bound, 


as 


a 8 vv 
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are treated. Instead, the technical journals’ are sub- 
scribed to, and always watched for interesting!» news. 


These journals are more up to date and provide more 
day-by-day information. For somewhat similar reasons 
T get all the Government and state publications that 
interest me, in preference to joining the various mining 
societies for the sake of getting their transactions. 
Catalogs and books when received are placed on the 
bookshelves behind my table (see Fig. 1). These book- 
cases, Which are added to as required, have their shelves 
numbered, and the material is roughly arranged thereon 
hy placing catalogs on one shelf, technical books on 
another, bound journals on a third, Government publica- 
tions and pamphlets on a fourth and transactions on a 
fifth. find that the shelf containing the Government 
and state publications overflows into another compartment. 
No attempt at arrangement is made other than to classify 
this material into subjects. This is already done by the 
hooks themselves. All that is wanted is to know that 


“there is a book or a pamphlet on a certain subject to be 


obtained from such and such a shelf, 

All the material that is collected in the files goes into 
a cabinet that stands alongside the bookeases. Here it 
is arranged at first under letters denoting subjects. As 
it grows, it is found a help to place a subject tag in 


front of the letter index, especially in certain subjects 
such as “methods of operation,” which grow much faster 
than some others. Commonly there are a number of 


letters for which there is little use, and there are others 
such as “ce? under which every subject seems bound to 
coal cutters, conveyors, costs, coal areas and other 


literature of a kindred nature. 


come 





MAIN Sussects ARE SUBDIVIDED 


These are what might be called the main-letter subjects. 
They are subdivided, with inter-index leaves alphabetic- 


ally arranged. Thus a large “C” faces you on the index 
card on the right-hand side, while a subject index is 


on the left. Onee a year, perhaps, all these files are gone 
over and any material that seems to have been inadvisably 
collected is thrown out. This provides against the collec- 
tion of material that is out of date or that was wrongly 
adjudged at. first. 

Again, in the filing system, no attempt is made to 
keep track of every separate article that goes into the 
files, or any special part thereof. In ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, when it becomes necessary to search 
for information, what is wanted is general not particular 
information. It is not as if I wanted to find a certain 
paragraph in a letter; it is rather that I want to get as 
quickly as possible all the information that IL may possess 
on a method of mining, or about a certain coal district. 
Consequently, the whole. file is extracted and taken away 
hodily. Any one paper may havé a bearing on the subject, 
and it is only study that is going to reveal its availability. 

Clippings and typewritten material are treated on a 
loose-leaf sheet that measures 9x12 in. This enters the 
carriage of any typewriter and _ still provides a fairly 
large sheet area on which to write. The sheets are plain, 
so that drawings can also be made upon them. Clippings 
are easily pasted thereto. These sheets go into a binder 
that is allowed to get fairly full before any index system 
is attempted. At first this system is simple, consisting 
of clip tags in letters. Afterward, as the subjects grow, 
these are elaborated like the filing arrangement. 
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Unlike the files, material that is in this binder is seldom 

removed ‘from the office. Instead, if the data contained 
are required, they are jotted down in a notebook and 
iaken along in that way. Lately I have started one of 
these binders for special formulas, statistics and figures 
handy in making calculations. This volume I generally 
carry with me if going any distance. 
. The sheets are arranged to go into the binder at the 
top, so that the binder opens away from the person using 
it. This is done because a binder, when it is getting 
fairly thick, is awkward to keep open with the left elbow 
while extracts are being made with the right hand. I 
find it easier to handle if it opens at the top, although 
this may be a matter of habit. 

The index in use is of course the key to the whole 
situation. This is placed on cards and occupies one 
drawer of the four-drawer cabinet that is placed on the 


SUBJECT:- TRANSVAAL COAL. 


WHERE:- 
! Bookcase! Geo. Transvaal 


(Geo) 


2 File T Coal Mn Transvaal 


(Gen. ) 


3 File Tw. Tweefontein Co// 


(Cos ts) 


4 Binder IC. Cosc. Transvaal 





SUBJECT:- COST MINING TRANSVAAL 
WHERE:- 


| File Tw. Tweefontein Coll 
2 Binder IC. Cost Transvaal 





FIG. 2. TWO SAMPLES OF CARDS 


top of the filing cabinet. There is nothing peculiar about 
the index. It is a double- but not a cross-index; that is, 
each paper or article may be mentioned twice in the 
index, but both times under the heading of the subject 
to which it refers. 

There is no attempt at making the index find informa- 
tion under the heads of the authors of the reports or 
articles. It is immaterial to me who is the author of 
the information: the essential thing is to know that it 
is there and where to find it. It is a mere incident where 
it came from. I judge of its reliability by comparison 
with other data and my own experience. 

The index, however, is arranged to do a little more 
tnan merely show that what is wanted is in such and 
such a folder. If, for example, information is wanted 
on coal mining in Peru, I may find on turning to “Peru” 
in the index that there are five places where coal mining 
is mentioned; but I also find that the card indicates 
briefly the scope of each article, or clipping, arranged 
under such heads as general, costs, geological, etc. A 
single word tells me whether to take the whole lot out 
or reject several items. If I wanted costs on coal mining 
in Peru, I could also find that information under that 
heading on another card. 

While this system of indexing 1s not by any means 
romplete, it serves the purpose for which it was installed ; 
md I now find that there is a better chance of getting 
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what I want than there was when the material was taken 
down on ecards or clipped into scrapbooks. . 

The foregoing method is designed, as far as it can be 
said to have design, as a one-man system, and it can be 
carried on with little difficulty. A few hours a_ week 
serve to keep it in full working order. Having the 
material placed right behind the desk I find to be very 
satisfactory and convenient, as it may thus be readily 
got hold of. 


8 
C, 


» 


Recollections of a Manager 


The fact that our directors had given the Associated 
Charities more coal than they had asked for or even 
expected, reached the ears of a reporter on one of the 
dailies in some way; and he decided forthwith that there 
must be a story behind the incident and came to my office 
immediately, to run it to earth. 

T happened to be out of town that day, but he found 
my wife at my desk, and taking it for granted that she 
was my private secretary, promptly stated his mission 
and got out his notebook. 

Mrs. Thompson has little love for newspaper reporters ; 
back in the years when we had lived at the mines they 
had come out to write up our strikes and explosions, 
and invariably they wrote things into their narratives 
that were misleading to say the least. At times they 
had even written things tending to lead outsiders to 
believe that we were a_hard-hearted lot, concerned 
entirely with our own affairs with never a thought for 
the men whose lives were so completely m our hands. 
This unexpected chance to get even with one of the band 
appealed to my wife, and she promptly made the most 
of her opportunity. 

3efore beginning her narrative, Mrs. Thompson made 
the reporter promise that he would submit the proofs 
of his article to the president of our company for 
approval, before .printing it, as the company had a 
positive rule that required all information for publica- 
tion to be handled in that manner. 

The story that my wife told the reporter ran some- 
thing like this: A family in distress living in the city 
had tried in vain to get some coal from the office of the 
Associated Charities. Finally, by accident, the father of 
this family learned that the manager of our company 
had been his boss at a mining camp several years betore 
(he was not a miner but had worked on one of the 
floating gangs) and remembering conditions at that 
camp he promptly appealed to him. Our manager was 
so impressed by the man’s statement that he made a 
trip to the Associated Charities’ office and was so shocked 
by the reports that were given to him there that he 
had persuaded his directors to make the contribution 
about which the reporter had learned. In commenting 
on the facts that he had picked up, the manager told 
lis directors that it would appear that people living in 
cities were little concerned with the affairs of their less 
fortunate brothers. 

The reporter took it all in and eagerly begged for 
more. He wanted to know all about the family that had 


. formerly lived at the mines, how they had made a living 


there and what they were supposed to be doing now. 
Then he wanted to know about the president of our 
company, since he was to on the article. Was 
he fond of seeing his name in print, etc.? 


pass 
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No one but our president ever saw the article that . 
“and probable, that some companies may deliver more 


the reporter wrote; that infuriated official (my but’ how 
he despised reporters) tore it into a thousand pieces 
before the reporter had time to realize that he had 
blundered. Then, as if to add insult to injury, the 
president ordered the young fellow out of his office 
without giving him a chance to ask for an explanation. 

Fortunately, the managing editor of the paper was a 
close friend of our president, and when his reporter 
returned and gave an account of his adventure and asked 
for permission to give the “coal baron” the kind of 
write-up he deserved, the editor realized there was a 
“nigger in the wood pile” somewhere, and suggested 
that the reporter forget the incident and above all steer 
clear of private secretaries in the future. 


"=. 


Contract Obligations 


Although April is still some time off, the subject of 
renewing coal contracts is looming up. However, what 
is of greater interest, and a matter that is causing 
considerable discussion just now, is the question of the 
proportion of tonnage which the producer will deliver 
upon his contracts. It is something upon which both 
parties to the contract have decidedly differing views. 
The producer naturally intends to get off as easily as 
possible, while the consumer insists upon the full contract 
tonnage. A brief and candid examination of the respec- 
tive claims of each is in order, as every question has 
two sides. 

The amount of tonnage stipulated in the simplest and 
most prevalent form of contract is usually preceded by 
the word approximately. This phrasing, of course, is 
indefinite, and it is so understood by both parties. The 
consumer estimates his requirements for the year at a 
certain amount in round figures. It is his understand- 
ing that he is not obligated to take the full quantity 
so specified. The producer is in full concord with this 
interpretation. It is an unwritten understanding estab- 
lished by custom. 

In practice it very rarely occurred that the consumer 
took the full quota he contracted for. He generally 
accepted as much as he could consistently take care of, 
and that settled the matter. No very serious objections 
were made by the producer, as he did not expect to make 
delivery of the total amount indicated. This undelivered 
portion was regarded as a sort of leeway to the consumer, 
something which would protect him in case of an un- 
expected demand upon his plant which would require an 
increase in his fuel supply. In no way was it inferred 
that it would protect the producer. Its only compensation 
to him lay in the fact that he might sell a lttle more 
tonnage than he anticipated. 

Often, too, this approximate amount was increased as 
a personal favor to the salesman placing the contract, 
since it would make a better impression upon his 
superiors if he could show an increase. There really 
would not be any serious dispute if the consumer failed 
to accept the full delivery. A number of consumers 
can thank their good fortune that they increased their 
tonnages the past year at the earnest solicitations of 
eager salesmen, and are now probably faithful believers 
in the old adage that a good deed brings its own reward. 

The matter of full contract delivery has now assumed 
a different aspect. Large producers estimate (and this 
conservatively, too) that they cannot deliver more than 
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more wild speculation than anything else. 
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75 per cent. of their contract obligations. It is possible, 
than that percentage, but as an average 75 per cent. is 
quite fair and accurate. Nothing of this may have been 
intimated to the consumer, but he may readily confirm 
the statement by figuring up the total receipts to date 
and comparing them with the percentage of the contract 
amount he should have received. 

The issue that now arises is this: Can the consumer 
in all fairness demand delivery of the full amount of 
tonnage stipulated in his contract? The producer answers 
in the negative, while the consumer as determinedly 
declares that he is entirely within his rights in demand- 
ing the full delivery. The producer bases his position 
upon several grounds, which, briefly summed up, are as 
follows: 

First, that it has been humanly impossible for him to 
deliver the full amount on account of the unprecedented 
shortage of cars, the inability to get a sufficient supply 
of labor, the frequent and protracted embargoes on the 
various roads, and the extreme scarcity of vessels. 

Second, that he is not morally obligated to ship the 
whole amount, unless it is so specifically stated in the 
contract, referring the consumer to past years when the 
latter accepted only from 70 to 95 per cent. of his 
obligations. ; 

There can be no valid objections made to the first 
reason, and in the logic of the second there is much 
food for thought. It is only a trait of human nature 
that the consumer should be anxious to get the full 
benefit of his present low (in comparison with the ruling 
price of today) contract price, yet it is also natural that 
the producer should be equally as desirous of gaining by 
the increase in coal prices. He maintains that his 
obligations cease at the expiration of the contract, which, 
presumably, is Mar. 31, 1917, irrespective of the amount 
of tonnage delivered. If he were to ship the entire con- 
tract amount, it would take him anywhere from two 
to five months beyond March. This he does not feel 
warranted doing, in view of the sharp advance in prices. 

He has already been compelled to go out in the open 
market on several occasions and purchase coal to meet 
particularly urgent contract obligations, owing to the lack 
of a sufficient supply of his own coal. The only way 
he can reimburse himself for the losses incurred in these 
purchases is to take advantage of the coming high con- 
tract prices. In the final analysis, the producer has not 
made such a huge profit as he is credited with. It is 

On the other hand, the consumer bases his whole posi- 
tion on the argument that he is morally and legally 
entitled to receive the full amount of tonnage his con- 
tract calls for; for if he does not receive it, what is the 
purpose of a contract at all? If the producer happens 
to have the worst end of the bargain, that is his 
misfortune. 

A Glossary of Mining Terms Is Now Being Prepared by the 
United States Bureau of Mines, the purpose being to avoid the 
confusion and uncertainty which is caused when terms of 
varying significance are used without definition. Van H. Man- 
ning at the American Mining Congress said that this glossary 
contained all available terms used in coal and metal mining, 
quarrying and metallurgical practice, geological terms as re- 
lated to mining, names and definitions of the commoner useful 
minerals and terms used in the oil and gas industry. About 
10,000 terms have been arranged alphabetically. The terms 


selected are now being verified by the use of older glossaries 
and new terms are steadily being added. 
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liming Imstitute 


By R. Dawson Hatt 





SY NOPSIS—Good papers, lively discussion, a 
fair attendance and an interesting trip to Ashland 
induced the institute to determine against disband- 
ing. The most interesting address was one by C. 
HT. Tarleton on a recent mine fire and the means 
used to recover the mine affected. 





On Dec. 12 the West Virginia Coal Mining Institute 
met at Huntington, W. Va., in the Hotel Frederick. 
There was a fair gathering and more persons would have 
been present if several meetings of operators in New 
York had not been scheduled for the same time, and if an 
Interstate Commerce Commission hearing had not drawn 
away some of the members. It was the old story of busi- 
ness proving too strong for the technical interest. Under 
the circumstances, however, the attendance was good. 

The institute had planned to discuss a painless euthan- 
asia and finally decided that there were still some good 
things in life and that they would try them for another 
year. They selected the leading doubter, Josiah Keeley, 
to galvanize matters into life during the next twelve 
months, and while he is not constitutionally hopeful, he 
is at least energetic, popular and influential and should 
manage to achieve something, for the industry is con- 
stantly getting larger, the communications more easy and 
the need for technical information more urgent. 

The institute was greeted by E. Sehon, mayor of Hunt- 
ington, and C. P. Snow, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The former. deplored the fact that West 
Virginia sent so much of its raw material into other states 
and did not manufacture finished articles in West Vir- 
ginia, using the coal of that state. 

Reply was made by Josiah Keeley in the absence of 
the President, J. C. McKinley, who was detained by a 
mine fire. Mr. Keeley said he felt that it might be 
better if the superintendents of the mines would stay 
at home and send the mine foremen in their places. He 
thought every mine should have a representative. 


A New Kinp oF Coat MINING EFFICIENCY 


C. H. Elsom, of Charleston, W.: Va., then read an 
article on “Is Coal Mine Efficiency Engineering Justi- 
fied?” but he discussed electricity only, and so the name 
of his paper was misleading. Probably there is no rule 
against calling expert electrical engineering “coal mine 
efficiency engineering,” but the practice is not general nor 
is it one to be encouraged. Efficiency engineering has 
reference to routing of work, the human element and 
cost accounting. If it is to be regarded as synonymous 
with engineering, the term may as well be abolished, for 
all engineering should be efficient, whereas cost account- 
ing, welfare work, physiology and routing are the tools 
by which engineering and business elements are merged 
into an efficient whole. Efficiency is the science of man- 
agement, not the study of machinery. All of which is 
no criticism of the merits of the paper, which deserves 
commendation as a consideration of electrical problems. 

H. H. Morris, of Huntington, read a paper on “Better 
Understanding and Relations Between the Mining In- 
dustry and the Railroads.” He asked for increased 


freight rates for his industry so that the transportation 
interests might be enabled to grapple with the severe 
necessities of abnormal demand and might be enabled to 
extend their lines where freight was demanding such ex- 
tension. He also asked for proper consideration by the 
coal operator of the needs of the railroads. Managers, he 
said had a habit of noting cars as loaded before they 
were filled, thus creating difficulties for the railroad in 
making up its trains. He admitted that the railroads 
were not without their faults, declaring that the price 
paid for coal, about 65c. per ton, was not sufficient to 
meet all the expenses of production. 

One might well have wished this paper read in some 
other state than West Virginia, for in that state the rail- 
roads, being mainly in the business of hauling coal, are 
making a fair profit. It is in other states where other 
products are carried in larger percentage on unprofitable 
schedules that the railroads most need relief. Coal pays 
more than its fair rate of freight and helps to carry the 
burden of the railroads. A few railroads of West Vir- 
ginia with imperfect development of their resources are 
not doing any too well, but those that are doing all they 
can expect to do are prosperous and not in any need of 
commiseration. 


West VirGinira’s PEcULIAR Goop ForTUNE 


Consequently, the defense of the railroads by another 
member of the institute was not too favorably received. 
Especially were remarks as to the seasonal character of 
freight unfortunate, for West Virginia of all states is 
most favored in the regularity of the coal demand. The 
coal of West Virginia entering almost wholly into indus- 
trial service is in nearly equal demand winter and sum- 
mer. The only variation is one arising out of periods 
of industrial activity alternating with periods of indus- 


trial depression. 


In many ways conditions are exceptional in the Moun- 
tain State—and let it be added in eastern Pennsylvania 
also—but it is unreasonable to think the plea made was 
one for a readjustment of freight rates such as would 
put West Virginia at a disadvantage, as another mem- 
ber seemed to think. The arguments of Mr. Morris and 
his indorser were both based on broad national needs and 
on the necessities of West Virginia as a member of the 
Union, and were only to be so interpreted. As the 
second speaker stated, it cannot be denied that the rail- 
roads have not watered their stock as much as farmers 
have increased the valuation of their land; the statement 
cannot be traversed that the railroads have developed 
the land and the farmer largely despoiled it; nor that 
the farmer has sold his product even more generally than 
the railroad for all the traffic would bear. 

If it is forbidden at a West Virginia gathering to bring 
up a national condition which does not have a local bear- 
ing, how then is it permissible to bring up the sub- 
sidies paid by the United States Government to trans- 
continental railroads, in which subsidies no West Vir- 
ginia road has ever participated? These Government 
erants are not found after all to be so unreasonable by 
those who have noted that all these roads travel literally 
hundreds of miles between towns and that the towns 
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when reached are mainly railroad points existing not be- 
cause they feed the railroad but because the railroad em- 
ploys the workmen found in them. 

I. GC. White, the state geologist, agreed with Mr. Sehon’s 
remark that West Virginia should find a market for 
its coal in West Virginia rather than in other states. 
He said high freight rates might answer the purpose of 
an interstate protective tariff and promote that  self- 
containedness in the state which he regarded as some- 
what grievously lacking. He denied that West Virginia 
had inexhaustible resources. There were zones in West 
Virginia like that under Huntington where the coal 
was laid down in only limited quantity. Some areas 
100 miles wide were almost entirely barren. At Hunt- 
ington, for instance, the lower beds of coal were absent. 
The Pittsburgh coal was 300 ft. above the valley, but 
instead of being a bed of great value it was only about 
31% ft. thick. It was areas like this, bare spots in the 
West Virginia fields, which made the possibility of ex- 
haustion or of serious depletion appear not so distant 
as some had attempted to prove. 


STATE EXPERIMENTATION To REMOVE WASTES 


Dean Jones, of the University of West Virginia, urged 
that the state meet some of her wastes by experimenta- 
tion. For this money should be provided. The proposed 
Newlands Experimental Station Bill No. 4874 would give 
the land-grant colleges $15,000 a year for the development 
of the mechanic arts. The whole question relative to this 
bill is not as to whether it is a desirable measure, but as 
to who shall direct the spending of the money and as 
to the colleges where it shall be spent. The colleges which 
have not benefited from the land grants believe they 
should be favored when the new grants are made. - They 
cannot see why institutions which have been built -with 
large aids of the Federal Government and have been 
sustained in a measure under the Morill and Hatch acts 
should carry off this further plum. 

As far as West Virginia is concerned there is no rivalry. 
The grant could only go to the Morgantown institution 
and the Dean said he could only hope that a disagreement 
about the distribution and management of the fund would 
not prevent it from becoming available. He said the 
equipment at the university should be used not only for 
instruction but also for experiment. It may be added 
that in the closing session a vote was taken approving 
of the Newlands Bill. 

In the afternoon the institute members went in two 
special street cars to Ashland, Ky., to see the byproduct 
plant of the Kentucky Solvay Coke Co. The weather was 
altogether too cold for the projected boat ride down the 
river to Ashland. There are 108 ovens at the Ashland 
plant 11 ft. high, 36 ft. long and 21 in. wide. The 
full charge is 15 tons, which is ¢oked for 17 hr. Twelve 
tons of coke are pushed from the oven, three tons of vola- 
tile material having been volatilized or burned. 

About 75 per cent. of the gas is used in the coking 
process and under the boilers, the rest is burned to waste. 
The coal used is about 2,100 tons per day. About 30 
per cent. is low-volatile coal from the New River and the 
other fuel is from the Guyan and Elkhorn valleys. After 
the construction work is completed the force will be re- 
duced to 350 men. 

The coal is crushed before charging, so that. 90 per cent. 
will pass through a Yg-in. screen. As the ovens are 
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charged as soon as they are pushed and as there are ‘hot 
ovens on either side maintaining the temperature at 
almost 1,600 deg. C., it seems a wonder that there is no 
violent explosion. The charging, however, is effected 
without anything other than a burst of flame and the 
emission of black smoke that lasts only a short time. 
The charge, which is pushed and leveled by different 
parts of one and the same machine, is soon leveled off 
and the coking process recommenced. 

The coke on being pushed out of the end of the oven 
falls into a car and is immediately quenched. The car 
is made to travel along a conveyor on which it is dis- 
charged by the opening of side doors. A certain amount 
of froth-like carbon gathers on the top in the ovens during 
coking. This ight material is of no value and is removed 
by hooks from the conveyor and thrown away. It is about 
98 per cent. carbon. 

In the evening the members were entertained at a 
banquet by the Huntington Chamber of Commerce. No 
speeches were delivered and the meeting closed early. 
All those who wanted oratory went to hear ex-Governor 
Hanley. 


Are Losina Our FormMER Pripr oF Work 


In the morning of Wednesday, Dec. 13, Josiah H. 
Keeley delivered an address on “Efficiency in Its Rela- 
tion to the Labor Shortage.” He said that in America 
“pride of work” was fast being lost. The West Virginia. 
farmer when he leaves the field for the mine says he is 
going to “work on public works” and regards it as bad 
form to get into a sweat at such labor. 

Mr. Keeley said the nonunion mines had been quite 
generally raising wages. It was the intention, he under- 
stood, to lower these wages as soon as business became 
depressed. He doubted much if that could be done. He 
believed the higher level of wage at nonunion mines 
would continue after the causes which ‘gave it birth 
had come to an end. He stated that to his mind a eut- 
throat labor competition was not to be differentiated 
morally from an unscrupulous competition for a neigi- 
bor’s market. He tentatively advocated bonuses to en- 
courage efficient operation. 

W. E. Fohl, consulting engineer, of Pittsburgh, said 
that men who had a pride in their work might be taken 
from their working places and sent around to train other 
men in correct mining methods. J. T. Ryan said that 
this had been done at Gary, at the mines of the United 
States Coal and Coke Co. There also the stop watch 
had been used to see how much time was lost by reason 
of the delay in the delivery of cars at the miners’ places. 
The men had also been taught how to use their picks and 
shovels. : . 

Dean Jones said that some mines were meeting the 
high cost of living by maintaining at company stores the 
lower prices which were ruling before the increase oc- 
curred. The trouble with this plan arises from the fact 
that a store can hardly have two prices, one for its men 
and one for other men. As Mr. Keeley showed the com- 
panies around a plant which are not mining coal but are 


only temporarily in business are quite willing to raise the 


wages of the men they employ, as they will not have to 
pay them when times become less flush. These men 
coaxed away from the mines are apt to profit by artificial 
prices at the company stores as much as the miners whose 
wages have not been raised. Thus the coal company will 
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subsidize the looting of its working forces. The farmers, 


also are likely to profit while selling their goods at 


bettered prices. | hh, 

C. H. Tarleton, manager of the Consolidation Coal Co., 
West Virginia division, detailed the conditions obtaining 
at a fire which occurred on Sept. 16, 1916, at Monongah 
No. 6 (plant 43). Early one morning, soon after the 
men went into the mine, a fire occurred and the men 
began to come out, some being overcome by the gases 
from the conflagration. _No one knew where the fire 
was. All they knew was that the men were coming out 
and were being overcome on the air return, that being 
the regular haulage and traveling way for the mine. 

There are so many gas wells around the workings that 
it is not considered safe to use exhaust fans. Consequently, 
the air is forced in by the airways and returns by the 
roadways. The former headings are somewhat obstructed 
by falls and approach to the fire by them would be 
rendered difficult and slow. Though there were tele- 
phones, strange to say, they did not appear to have been 
in working order, so no information concerning conditions 
underground could be obtained. 

Mr. Tarleton asked the institute what it would have 
done under the circumstances. Karl F.- Schoew, of 
Huntington, advocated reversing the fan and J. T. Ryan, 


of Pittsburgh, formerly with the Bureau of Mines, urged 


that the ventilation should be slowed down just enough 
to prevent the possibility of the current being reversed 
by the heat of the fire. The fan was making 180,000 cu.ft. 
of air per minute. 


REVERSED THE MINE Fan To Avorn DIsAsTER 

Mr. Tarleton said that the management thought that 
most of the men were on the befouled return and were 
feeling to the full the evil effects of the fire. The men 
who were better instructed, including the _ officials 
doubtless who were trying to subdue the fire, even on 
the intake. Their lives would be put in a degree of 
peril by a reversal of the air, but their intelligence being 
proved by the fact that they had crossed to the intake, 
it was wholly to be expected that they would recognize 
the changed condition and pass into the intake air when 
the ventilation was reversed.. The men who had not taken 
in the situation but were hastening out by the regular 
roadways would be helped by the reversal and would, 
if still able, come out without difficulty. It was a dilfi- 
eult problem but it had to be met, and the management 
decided to reverse the fan. 

By the reversal the rescue party was enabled to reach 
the third north face, a long face heading from which all 
the working headings debouched, the mouth of which 
was halfway to where the fire was ultimately found. Here 
the party, using closed lights, met with explosive gas 


halfway to the floor. ,The question arose whether it was’ 


safe to put this explosive gas over the fire. 

Mr. Tarleton quite provokingly urged, what would 
you do? Frank Haas, consulting engineer for the 
Consolidation Coal Co., questioned whether the gas was 
really explosive. It had the content of methane, which 
gave a cap in the lamp, but it may well have had enough 
blackdamp in it to render it inexplosive. However, the 
party did not consider that theory. They reasoned that 
the gas had probably been over the fire once, as it had 
been liberated by the fire. 

If it was dangerous it would have exploded then. 
However, returned with more fresh air it might develop 
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quite dangerous characteristics, though if moved back 
in bulk over the fire without admixture it might 
be quite harmless. It is true that the mine made gas— 
250,000 cu.ft. in 24 hr. The gas percentage normally 
ran about 0.2 per cent. Some one suggested that the 
percentage would go up somewhat as a result of reversal, 
the air traversing and then retraversing the workings, and 
being for some little while stagnant. However, that could 
hardly raise the percentage from 0.2 per cent. to a danger- 
ous figure. 

The management had to make some settlement of the 
problem. It had had some experience in such matters, 
for in two other conflagrations the passing of the gas 
over the fire had been satis- 
factorily attempted. . Moreover 
the fire-fighting party within 
had probably — short-circuited 
the air so that part of the air, 
at least, would avoid the fire 
area. This was found to be 
the fact. No evil results 
occurred from the passing of 
a large part of this explosive 
gas over the fire. The next 
question was whether to seal 
the intake or the return. Mr. 
Tarleton said he did not believe 
it practicable to seal the return 
first, in fact he assumed that 
the men who advocate closing 
the return first have never 
been up against a mine fire. 
The three returns could cer- 
tainly not have been sealed 
without helmets. The one in- 
take was sealed first, then the 
returns were closed one after 
another as they were ap- 
proached from the intake, the 
intake air being used to aid in 
holding back the heated gas. 
Helmets were in use, but the 
best. work seemed to be done 
with unhelmeted men. Mr. 
Tarleton declared that the rules advocated by mine 
men in the past, relative especially to closing the return 
first in the case of a mine fire, needed revision. There 
will be, of course, much question as to his conclusions. 
There are mine fires of many kinds—slow combustions 
like those in French mines where even mudding of the 
seam may be resorted to; combustion as in metal mines 
where air plenum methods are used as a means of ap- 
proach and the fire is directly attacked; anthracite fires 
which are stubborn but slow spreading and from which the 
gases created are not of a tarry character, and then there 
are fires like those in Pennsylvania bituminous mines 
which are not so.severe as those in the West Virginia 
region. ‘To show how dangerously subject West Virginia 
coal is to mine fires it may be added that Mr. Haas 
declared that some big corporations had about one fire 
a month, though most of these were insignificant. 

Other critics of Mr. Tarleton’s theories will say that 
owing to the fact that Mr. Tarleton desired to save the 
use of a chain of butt headings py which it was pro- 
posed to provide for the future of the mine, he pushed 
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his brattices relatively close to the mine fire and so had 
to face conditions as fierce as any which could have been 
met. Still others will doubtless allege that the No. 43 
workings were not highly gaseous and therefore work in 
them can be differently negotiated. They will be dis- 
posed to declare that Mr. Tarleton’s solution may be 
suitable for Mr. Tarleton’s conditions and not appropriate 
for all occasions. 

Would anybody deny that the returns could have been 
shut off first had the fire been small or had the mouth 
of the third north face been taken as the point of 
bratticing. In Kansas, recently, pyrene was thrown on 
the flames several times in some hours. Surely in such 
a case the fire is so small that almost any plans can be 
compassed, if desirable, for conditions are somewhat 
different from those which Mr. Tarleton was considering. 


Arter ALL Wuat Is It Comers From A MINE FIRE? 


The cause of the fire is not known, but was possibly 
due to electricity, for there was a pump at a point near 
which the fire is known to have been located. The wires 
probably fell and the short-cireuit ignited the coal. Mr. 
Haas declared that there were many mine fires which 
were caused by other agencies than electricity, though 
‘most of their fires were due to that cause. 

It was not possible to avoid such occurrences by keep- 
ing electricity out of the mines. To make sure that there 
would -be no fires, it would be necessary to keep the men 
out also. Mines could not be operated efficiently without 
electricity, and the only rational solution was to use the 
utmost care in installation, so that accidents would be 
as infrequent as possible. He said the idea that an after- 
damp consisting of oxygen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide and 
carbon monoxide did all the harm resulting from a mine 
fire was a grievous mistake. The effect on the kidneys 
and on the eyes continues long after the fire, and the 
smell can be noticed for long periods of time. A mixture 
of benzol and the lighter oils is in the air, and the effect 
of these is most harmful. 

As some one remarked, there is a comparative immunity 
possessed by those who cover nose and mouth with a wet 
handkerchief. The power of water to absorb carbon mon- 
oxide is so limited that it must be a filtrative rather than 
an absorptive quality which the handkerchief possesses 
or, at least, something must be excluded which has a 
greater affinity for water than carbon monoxide. 

After this address, Warren Roberts, of Chicago, read an 
article on “Latest Improvements in the Preparation of 
Bituminous Coal,” which will appear in an early issue. 
In the afternoon, after it was decided to extend the life 
of the institute, Josiah Keeley was elected president and 
HE. N. Zern, George Watson, J. H. Cabell, J. W. Bischoff 
and J. R. Cameron were elected as members of the execu- 
tive committee. Karl F. Schoew, much protesting, was 
elected secretary-treasurer. The’ salesmen present pro- 
posed that the institute hold an exhibit and sell space to 
the manufacturers at the annual sessions. They desired 
the institute to aid the exhibitors by recognizing and man- 
aging the exhibit. This the institute agreed to do. 

Karl F. Schoew acted as chairman of a symposium on 
“How May the Workmen’s Compensation Law Best Oper- 
ate To Effect a Reduction in Mine Accidents.” This was 
opened by Mr. Smith, of the Associated Companies, who 
apparently had appropriated the convenient Wilson-Lee 
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paper, to which reference was made in the report of the 
West Virginia meeting. However, it is due both to Mr. — 
Smith and Mr. Lee to say that they are both abundantly 
qualified to write equally able articles themselves. There 
was some discussion as to the characteristics of the Penn- 
sylvania-Kentucky system and of the plan in force in 
West Virginia. None of the West Virginians seemed to 
realize how radically different the plans were. 

Discussion then passed to difficulties under the West 
Virginia law. Mr. Tarleton wanted to know how money 
advanced to the afflicted beneficiaries under the workmen’s 
compensation law can be refunded. Josiah Keeley said 
that in case of an accident the company was practically 
compelled to advance $25 or $30 to the family prior to 
that family receiving state aid. To refuse would be to 
receive the condemnation of the whole community. The 
check from the compensation board is sent to the coal 
company, and it sees that it is duly given to the benef.-— 
ciary. At that time the manager or clerk can call atten- 
tion to the debt outstanding and urge repayment, but if 
the recipient shows indifference as to his obligation there 
is no way in which such advances can be collected. 


DIFFICULTIES IN WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


J. H. Cabell said that the law did not differentiate be- 
tween careful and wilfully careless behavior when acci- 
dents resulted. Two men were mining under roof which 
was “working.” ‘The foreman, when he entered the place, 
realized that it was not safe and ordered the men out. 
One man came out. The other man, realizing that not 
only the roof but the coal was “working,” and that con- 
sequently it was easy to secure coal, stayed in the place, 
contrary to orders, and was killed. The first man mean- 
while had been given a new place and was working in 
safety. No insurance was paid to the family of the man 
killed, because he was a foreigner; but Mr. Cabell re- 
sented the fact that the Carbon Coal Co.’s record was 
charged with a death which would have a bearing next 
year in making up the insurance rates. He held that the 
death was in no way chargeable to his company. He also 
knew of a case where a man deliberately made his acci- 
dent draw a larger compensation than the accident war- 
ranted. A man hurt his leg severely and went to a surgeon 
who, by skillful treatment saved the man’s leg. Somehow 
the man learned that if he had lost his leg, instead of 
$350 compensation he would have obtained $750, so he 
had the leg amputated by another surgeon and claimed 
the higher rate. | 

J. 'T. Ryan said that under the West Virginia rating 
two mines of identically the same physical condition 
might have vastly different rating, owing to a serious ac- | 
cident having occurred in one mine and not in the other. 
Based solely on a dead reckoning, the rate should be the 
same, though he did not believe in the entire disregard 
of the “experience” at a mine. To some extent the rating 
should recognize the past success or failure in circumvent- 
ing accidents. 

J. R. Brown, of Mansfield, Ohio, then read the same 
paper as was presented at the Louisville meeting, “Hlec- 
tric Haulage in Mines.” H. D. James, of Charleston, 
W. Va., delivered an address on the “Synchronous Con- 
verter for Coal Mine Service,” at the conclusion of which 
the meeting adjourned. 
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Profits Uber Alles 


By BERTON BRALEY 
Writien Expressly for Coal Age 


Now this is the story of Randall, the Solon from out of the West, 

Who said to the Wise Men of Congress, “My brethren, methinks it is best 

To start a new system of postage; the second class rate is too low ‘ 
“Tet’s cut out the franking !” said some one, but Randall protested, “Oh, no! 
The frank is a privilege precious, forever fulfilling our needs 





For sending out unspoken speeches, and mailing quintillions of seeds, 
We cannot afford to forego it; but I have a far better way 
To add to the Government’s profits and help make the post office pay 





“T know,” 


cried a Congressman, loudly, “your meaning is plain as can be, 
You want to abolish the practice of sending the newspapers free 

Which don’t go outside of their county—believe me, I’m with you, old scout, 
It’s really a graft most expensive, I’ll aid you in cutting it out, 

To cease such a species of outlay will save quite a bundle of pelf ——” 


“T don’t want to stop it,” said Randall, “I run such a paper myself! 


My plan is far simpler and cuter,” he added in confident tones, 

“We'll just soak the magazines harder by slicing the country in zones 
And piling on postage for distance clear up to six pennies a pound, 
Thus gaining some millions of dollars for Congress to scatter around 
In post office buildings for Podunk—large buildings of costly design— 
Or free distribution of papers—such papers, for instance, as mine. 


“We'd drive many magazines bankrupt, we’d double the price of the rest, 
We'd gather a tribute most heavy from people who live in the West, 
We'd stir up old sectional feelings, on knowledge we’d levy a tax, 
The publishing business would get it where chickens are given the axe, 
But what do such little things matter? It’s ‘cash money’ profits that count, 
The people can go without reading if only the postal rates mount, 
The technical journals can wither, the magazines all fade away, 
That won’t hurt my small county paper—so up with the postage, I say!” 
Now this is the story of Randall, the Solon from out of the West, 
And this is the innermost meaning of what he has tried to suggest, 
. .. He may not have said what is quoted, but if his new law is put through 
The words we have rimingly noted will prove to be direfully true; 
The spread of instruction is threatened, and if you won’t want to allow 
This drag on the progress of knowledge, just write to your Congressman, 


NOW! 
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A Dead-Fronmt Switchboard 


Close cobperation between the manufacturers and the , 
large users of electrical machinery has resulted in the 
development of many devices to safeguard life and 
vroperty. A recent development of importance along this 
line is the switchboard shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, which embodies several desirable features of 
safety and convenience. 

All live parts, except current and potential receptacles, 
are inaccessible from the front of the board; and the live 
parts of these receptacles are recessed, so that accidental 
contact with them is difficult. | 

Grill work screens afford protection against accidental 
contact with live parts in the rear of the board. Hinged 
doors provided with spring locks are placed one on each 





THE BOARD WITH ENCLOSED BACK 


side of the grill work, making it impossible for anyone 
other than an authorized person holding the key to enter 
the space at the rear of the switchboard. 

Disconnecting switches are used between all oil cirenit 
breakers and busbars and provide convenient and rapid 
isolation of the breakers from the bus for inspection, 
changing oil or repairs, without hazard. Instead of the 
usual calibrating switches back of the panel, this board 
is equipped with front-of-board calibrating receptacles 
which permit safe and convenient calibration of instru- 
ments and meters from the front. Insertion of plugs 
in the calibrating receptacles connects the testing instru- 
ment insseries with the instrument under test. The board 
is also equipped with removable fuse receptacles of the 
screw plug type, which provide for a replacement of 
secondary potential transformer fuses from the front of 
the switchboard without the danger of contact with live 
parts. 

The live parts of the field switches are mounted on 
slate bases back of the panel and are connected to 
operating handles on the front of the board by rods andy, 
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a development of importance and is strongly reecom- 
mended, as it is impossible for the switchboard attendant 
to be injured by the are or to come in contact with 
live parts of the switch when operating. Instruments 
and other adjacent equipment are likewise safe from 
damage by burning, which sometimes happens with the 
front-of-board type of field switch. 

When switches are required for are or ineandescent 
circuits, the switches are of the dead front plug type. 
All live parts are back of the panels and cannot be 
touched from the front. This result is obtained by using 
two tubular receptacles and a two-point double-break 
switch plug per pole. The entrance bushings for recep- 
tacles are of molded material and extra large in size. 

The panels described are for general power and light- 
ing service up to 3,500 volts, 25 to 60 cycles, and are 
manufactured by the General Electric Co., of Schenectady, 
Se € 
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New Grease Lubricator 


Another improvement in grease lubricators has recently 
been made by the Ohio Grease Co., of Loudonville, Ohio. 
The new lubricator is shown in the accompanying illus- 





LUBRICATOR AND ATTACHMENT 


tration and is known as Class F. It is a drop-feed instru- 


ment, and differs from former models in the following - 


points : 
Steam for heating and atomizing purposes is taken 
from the delivery valve instead of from the lead line. A 


This method of mounting field switches is 
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new ball valve is used for delivery instead of the globe- 
valve type formerly employed. All valves are equipped 
with cool fiber wheels. Sight glasses in the feed chamber 
are of new design and extra heavy. The lead line may be 
of any length desired. 

This lubricator is loaned by the maker for the exclusive 
use of Ohio cylinder grease. It keeps this grease hot, and 
divides a pound or pint of it into 22,000 tiny drops. It 
then superheats and expands each drop as it passes 
through the feed chamber, delivery valve, etc., and de- 
livers it into the steam line in such condition that it is 
instantly atomized or vaporized. 

Thus, it is claimed by the manufacturer, the passing 
steam is lubricated, and deposits a thin, uniform coat- 
ing on everything with which it comes in contact. 
The amount of lubricant required is greatly reduced, and 
there is no surplus or waste to carry over with the exhaust. 
The system is in use on all sizes and classes of steam units, 
and the results obtained are proper lubrication and great 
economy. 

A Mechanical Amalyzer for 
Carbon Dioxide 


The need of a compact, accurate and quick analyzer 
for carbon dioxide has been met by the Bacharach Indus- 
trial Instrument Co., Pittsburgh, Penn., which has per- 
fected the appliance here described. 
By its use 17 to 20 determinations 
may be made per hour by an inexperi- 
enced man within an accuracy of 2%. 
A solution of KOH in water is used 
as a reagent, and several hundred de- 


terminations can be made with one 
change. The instrument consists of 


a measuring tube // (in the illustra- 
tion), a glass jar F containing the 
KOH solution and the metal connect- 
ing body C. Valves at Bb and / regu- 
late the flow of the liquids. A sam- 
ple of the air’to be tested is taken, 
‘and the percentage of CO, is read di- 
rectly from the calibrations on /’, after 
the valves have been closed and the 
CO, subjected to the action of the 
KOH solution. This is accomplished 
by the entrance of water to replace 
the absorbed CO,. The apparatus is most serviceable.— 
Engineering and Mining Journal. 
“ 
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A Mechanical Credit File 


The National Cash Register Co. has placed on the 
market a new device that will reduce to the minimum 
the work of keeping credit customers’ accounts. For 
many years there has been an endeavor on the part 
of inventors to perfect some sort of a device that would 
adequately protect credit sales slip records so that the 
slips covering past accounts might not be lost or de- 
stroyed. It is interesting that the above firm, after 
perfecting a machine to protect cash sales, should now 
give to the business world this mechanical device which 
so completely protects charge records. 

The N. C. R. credit file furnishes the maximum 
anount of speed in handling the credit transactions and 
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in addition provides a .locked compartment for the 
storage of sales slips until the accounts are settled. 
Thus, the proprietor has complete control over his charge 
accounts. This locked compartment has a glass cover, 
constantly exposing to the view of the proprietor and 
employees the amount owing on each customer’s account, 
but the records covering these accounts are only accessible 
to the one who has the key to the locked compartment. 

A bell rings each time the file is operated and a number 
counter adds one each time the glass cover is closed. 
The entire file is made of steel and is as near fireproof 
as its construction will permit. Tests, made at the 
factory, subjected the file to a heat equal to that of an 
ordinary fire, resulting in no damage to the sales slip 
records it contained. 

The protective features are as near complete as pos- 
sible. The sales slips are placed in a daily file by the 
clerk or other person who has to do with the original 
credit transaction. This keeps each day’s credit business 
separate from the previous days and furnishes the 
proprietor an absolute check on all these records. 

At the end of the day the credit slips are transferred 
to the locked section of the file where they are accessible 
only to the proprietor of the business or someone to whom 
this responsibility has been designated. 

The files are made in two sizes, to accommodate the 
number of credit customers the merchant may have. 
They may be used singly or in wnits with equal con- 
venience. They offer to the merchants of the world a 
protection on credit records parallel to that which the 
cash register offers on cash business. 
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Taxation of Coal in Place 





Under a deed from a coal com- 


pany to land, reserving all coal in place and the right to 
maintain underground works for the removal of coal in 


other lands, but without right to remove the particular coal 


except for the purpose of constructing such works, on the 
owner of the surface paying the taxes against it, but not 


separate taxes assessed against the coal in place, the coal was 
properly sold to cover the unpaid taxes. The interest 
tained by the grantor in the deed was taxable. (Raub 
Lackawanna County, 60 Pennsylvania Superior Court 
ports, 462.) 
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Right to Damages for Eviction Under Mine Lease—In re- 
versing a judgment for plaintiff in an action to recover dam- 
ages for eviction under a coal lease, it is held that plaintiff 
must prove his loss with reasonable certainty, the jury not be- 


ing permitted to conjecture. As a general rule, anticipated 
profits are too remote, speculative and dependent upon un- 


certainties to warrant a judgment for their loss. An exception 
to this rule is that loss of profits from the destruction or in- 
terruption of an established business may be recovered where 
it is made reasonably certain by definite proof what the 
amount of loss actually is. (Oklahoma Supreme Court, Bray 
vs. Bokoshe Smokeless Coal Co., 155 Pacific Reporter, 226.) 


Alabama Safety Regulations—The Alabama statute that re- 
quires conductors of electricity in shafts and slopes used 
as traveling ways and escape ways to be protected extends 
to a drift entry used as a place for a track and as a passage- 
way for miners in going to and from the mine and in getting 
from one room to another, it being the only escape way 
from the mine. But the statute does not apply where only the 
opposite side of a track in an entry from where a trolley wire 
extends is set apart as a passage or escape way. Regardless 
of statute, however, a mining company is bound to see that a 
place that an employee is permitted to use’as a way is kept 
in reasonably safe condition. So, if an entire entry be used as 
a passageway, and not merely one side of a track, the com- 
pany may be held responsible for injury resulting from negli- 
gent failure to safeguard a dangerous electric wire. (Ala- 
bama Supreme Court, Robinson vs. Maryland Coal and Coke 
Co., 72 Southern Reporter, 161.) 
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SY NOPSIS—Water may enter a mine from the 
roof or floor. In either case 1t 1s frequently 
highly impregnated with acid. The amount of 
this water often varies widely with the season; 
consequently, a large pumping capacity must be 
provided even though this 1s not operated to the 
limit except in wet weather. . 





This paper will deal chiefly with the practical details 
of handling mine water, first, at the face and intermediate 
dips or swamps and, secondly, at the main sump and 
final discharge to the surface. A brief description is 
also given of the main pumping plants of the Morrisdale 
Coal Co. 

Water in the mines usually comes either from the 
overhead strata or from the bottom of the coal. From 
the former source the greatest trouble is encountered, 
as the men will refuse to work in such places, especially . 
when the water comes out of the roof in a rain of 
“droppers.” It often happens that the overhead water 
follows along as the face advances, emerging from the 
roof close to the face. This condition can sometimes be 
remedied by putting small “pop” shots in the roof, at 
intervals, a short distance back from the face, liberating 
the water at these points and affording the men a much 
dryer place. 

The water that springs from the bottom does not 
generally inconvenience the miner to any great extent if 
properly taken care of by the gathering pump. 


Pumps For USE AT THE WORKING HACE 


For this work, the most rugged and simple type of 
pump should be used, as it will have to handle more or 
less grit and will often be running with the suction only 
partly submerged. It will also have to stand the knocks 
and bumps incident to frequent moving. In addition to 
this its operation will at times be left to the men at the 
working face, to start and stop as occasion demands. 
For these reasons, the pump should not only be of strong 
construction, but should have all gears and dangerous 
parts guarded. If electrically driven, an inclosed type of 
switch should be used. The ordinary type of direct-acting 
pump is best adapted for this service, owing to its 
simplicity. 

The efficiency attained from a pump operating under 
these conditions will be much lower than from pumps 
operating at intermediate or local dips along the haulage, 
where the installations are of a more permanent nature 
and the duty more uniform. 

Pumping at local dips between the face and the main 
sump is often unavoidable, but I have seen many such 
installations that were entirely unnecessary. In some 
cases the expenditure of a small sum in blowing down 
top in heading and air course, and filling in, or in doing 
a little ditching, would eliminate a pump and effect a 
large saving. In other cases the same object could be 
accomplished by building a small dam on the water course 





*Paper read before the Coal Mining Institute of America, 
Pittsburgh, Penn., Dec. 6, 1916. 


+Morrisdale Coal Co., Morrisdale, Penn. 
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at an elevation that would permit the water to be piped 
through the basin and over the rise beyond. 

When pumps for this service must be used, almost as 
much care and thought should be devoted to their in- 
stallation as to that of the main pumping plant, as failure 
at these points usually curtails the output; and if the 
pumps are located along the main haulage, their failure 
Jays idle the entire mine. 

The electrically-driven piston pump is best adapted for 
this work, especially when the capacity does not exceed 
200 or 300 gal. per minute. The centrifugal pump has 
a relatively low efficiency in the smaller sizes. 

In choosing the pump care should be taken to secure 
the proper size and to see that the water valves are not 
only of adequate size and area, but easily accessible. This 
latter feature is often lacking in small-sized reciprocating 
pumps, and as the water valves require constant attention, 
it is essential that the water-chamber construction permit 
of easy and quick access. 


DIRECTIONS FOR THE LOCATING OF A Pump 


In installing the pump its location should be well up 
out of the water, in as dry a place as possible, especially if 
it is electrically driven. It should be easily accessible from 
some point on the haulage road. The suction lift should 
not exceed 18 ft., the end of the suction pipe should be 
well covered with water, and care should be taken to 
prevent air pockets in the line. Neither suction nor 
discharge line should ever be of smaller size than that 
demanded by the pump. In case the discharge line is 
of considerable length its size must often be increased 
to prevent the friction head from becoming abnormal. 
Two of the greatest evils prevalent at small pumping 
plants are “bushing the lines down” and the excessive 
use of tees and short elbows. 

Conditions of this sort can. easily be responsible for 
half of the power cost and together with careless attend-. 
ance have caused many a good pump to be condemned. 

Electric power is the most desirable for this service, 
as it is much more flexible and economical than com- 
pressed air. The steam pump, of course, is eliminated 
for isolated service. Alternating current should be used 
when available, as it has many advantages over the direct- 
current system, particularly where the latter must be 
tapped off from the haulage circuit, with its fluctuating 
voltage. When alternating current is used for small 
pumping stations, the voltage should not exceed 440, for 
safety precautions. All pump motors should be protected 
by having a no-voltage and overload release. 

Where the mine workings are extensively advanced and 
the cover fairly shallow, the borehole and lead-covered 
cable can often be used for transmitting the power 
directly to the pumps with small line drop and a saving 
of copper. 

Second and most important is the design of the main 
pumping plant. In the early development of a mine from 
which water must be pumped provision should be made 
for an adequate sump. This is of vital importance, almost 
as much so as the proper selection of the pumping equip- 
ment, for the success of a pump depends largely on the 
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plan of its suction branch and the quality of water it 


must handle. 

Ample sump room allows the dirt and grit to settle. 
This, if permitted to enter the suction pipe in any great 
quantity, not only causes rapid corrosion and wear of the 
pump, but forms an ever growing scale in the pipe lines, 
increasing the friction head and power consumption and 
finally necessitating the tearing apart and cleaning of 
the lines. This is an abominably dirty and expensive job. 

A further good preventive measure is to install a few 
small dams from 12 to 18 in. high, on the water courses 
near their entrance to the sump, at points convenient for 
cleaning out. These act as traps for the silt. It is 


surprising how quickly they will fill up. 
A large sump also usually permits the suction line 
while being high 


to be installed so that its intake end, 
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tities of water during the spring floods. The total amount 
of water pumped annually amounts to over 12 tons for 
each ton of coal produced. 

The physical conditions at this mine afforded an 
opportunity for making an ideal sump. This is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 

Two coal beds are worked at this mine, the Middle and 
Lower Kittanning, with an interval of 40 ft. between 
and carrying from 150 to 400 ft. of cover. The shaft 
is only sunk to the upper bed, the coal from the lower 
seam being hauled through a rock tunnel and caged from 
the upper measure. A sump of about 1,000,000 gal. 
capacity was formerly maintained on this upper coal bed. 

As the bulk of the mine water comes from the lower 
seam, it was decided to drive a pair of headings to the 
dip, past the shaft bottom, from which a single narrow 
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above the sediment on the bottom, will still be well covered 
with water, excluding air, which is injurious to any pump 
and lowers its efficiency. The suction intake of a large 
pump should always be at least 3 ft. under water, while 
6 ft. will give better results. 

Another and invaluable feature of a large sump is 
that of reserve capacity. This has often spelled the 
difference between the success and the failure of a mining 
plant. Reserve capacity pertains especially to those mines 
affected by the annual flood seasons, when at times the 
water enters the mine in equal volume to the total pump- 
ing capacity. i 

This is a condition prevalent at, Shaft No. 1 of the: 
Morrisdale Coal Co., where extensive mining has fractured 
the top strata at numerous points, letting in large quan- 


entry was driven directly under one end of the pump- 
room on the upper bed. A shaft was then ‘put down, 
40 ft. deep, connecting the two seams at this point, into 
which the suction lines of the pumps were introduced and 
carried to a depth of 22 ft. It was necessary to build 
several concrete dams at points where connection had 
been made to a haulage road, below the high water level, 
the maximum pressure on the lowest dam being 23 Ib. 
per sq.in. 

This sump affords a reserve capacity of approximately 
7,200,000 gal. when pumped down to the 18-ft. suction 
level. 

Steam pumps are used exclusively at this point, as the 
pumphouse is located directly beneath the main power 
plant. The water ends of these pumps are maintained 
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by keeping the chambers lined with cement, which lasts 
from 6 to 12 mo., at the end of which time it is renewed. 
Thin spots in the casing are reinforced with babbitt. 
The valve seats and piston rods are also treated with 
a babbitt coating from time to time, which almost doubles 
the life of these parts. 

If, in case of a prolonged wet season, the sump should 
overflow, a water course is provided to carry the surplus 
water to an equally large sump at the No. 3 Shaft, to 
which No. 1 is connected. 

Here the water is handled by two double suction volute 
centrifugal pumps and a two-stage centrifugal. Each of 
these machines is of 1,700 gal. per min. capacity, and is 
driven by a 125-hp. 440-volt alternating-current induc- 
tion motor. These pumps are constructed throughout 
of acid-resisting metal, the composition having been 
determined from analyses of the mine water. 

Power is obtained through a borehole located at the 
pumproom, in which a lead-covered cable is suspended. 
This is connected to the transformers on the high tension 
line directly over the borehole. The transmission lines 
are short, and the line drop is small. 


EFFICIENCY GoopD IN SPITE OF ACIDITY 


The operation of these pumps has been successtul, 
giving a good over-all efficiency. in spite of the acidity 
of the water. An analysis taken when the water. was 
normal showed a content of 934 parts per milhon (54.5 
grains per gallon) of sulphuric acid. Another analysis, 
when the water was rather high, was as follows: 

Parts 


per 


Million 


Total solids at 212 deg. F....... <s 
Loss at red heat...... : reine teen cin gee 5 nt t oe ee 300 


Oxidesiof iron and ‘alumintinds 79.426 -skec os mtergeneioee leek ceteee eee 290 
Calcium oxide...... f ie He! Bey oe ee 87 
Free sulphuric acid... PE, ite Sn Ban Rah ty shen: 2 Seah 105 
Combined sulphuric acid. . , Ss 261 


The repair cost for the centrifugal pumps per million 
gallons of water handled has been much less than that 
of the direct-acting pumps. “They have been run from 
18 to 24 hr. per day continuously for three months, 
during the flood seasons. When the water is normal one 
pump easily does the work. 

Independent priming pipes are used, and the discharge 
lines have gate valves and branch outlets for draining 
out the water and relieving the pressure when the pumps 
are idle, which is essential for starting. They also per- 
mit the pumps to be emptied when not in use. 

The water is discharged to the surface through bore- 
holes, drilled 13 in. in diameter, in which 10-in. well 
easing was suspended and thoroughly grouted. Much of 
the casing has of course been eaten away by corrosion, 
but the cement filling will last indefinitely. 

This method is more economical than maintaining a 
heavy cast-iron discharge line in the shaft. 

It might be well to remark that in grouting the space 
between the wall of the borehole and the pipe great care 
must be taken if a permanent job is desired. 

After the open space around the pipe has been calked 
at the roof line in the mine, a thin rich mixture of pure 
portland cement and water should be poured in from the 
surface. No sand should be used for at least the first 
100 ft., as it will invariably settle to the bottom in spite 
of thorough mixing and cause leakage as soon as the 
casing is worn through. Where the water is extremely 
corrosive, it is advisable to use either a heavy joint 
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of brass pipe or a length of wood-lined cast-iron pipe, 
at the bottom, for connection to the pump discharge, 
allowing the upper end to run about 5 ft. up the borehole 
above the roof line. Care should also be taken to have 
the hole located where the mine roof is sound and free 
from slips, for if it springs a leak after being grouted, 
this is usually very difficult to stop. 

The brief description of this pumping plant is cited 
chiefly for the reason that a difference of opinion exists 
among mine managers in regard to the use of the elec- 
trically driven centrifugal pump for handling mine water, 
many preferring the high-duty steam pump. Every 
pumping problem presents special features and conditions 
of its own, which should be the deciding influence in 
selecting the equipment. 

Naturally, the first question that presents itself is the 
type of power to employ—steam or electricity. 

It is safe to say that steam. can rarely ever compete 
with electricity, especially if it must be carried under- 
ground any great distance. It is not unusual to find 
a drop of from 10 to 20 Ib. in pressure between the 
boilers and the mine pumps, owing to condensation and 
leaks, which sometimes account for 30 per cent. of the 
steam consumed. ‘The maintenance cost for steam trans- 
mission is also relatively high, labor being constantly 
required for repairing leaks. 

Where -central-station power can be purchased, a saving 
may often be made by shutting down the mine power 
plant, especially if the boiler-water supply is corrosive: 
and unrehable. These are conditions existing at many 
small plants, and they entail high boiler repair cost and 
low efficiency, which means high power cost. 


QuaLity oF Water Is ALways IMPORTANT 


In deciding upon the kind of pump to install, the 
purchaser should remember that aside from proper con- 
struction and attendance, the mechanical success of either 
type hinges chiefly upon the amount of corrosive material 
contained in the mine water. 

At some few of our mines water has been found con- 
taining over 1,200 grains of sulphuric acid per gallon. 
A condition of this kind calls for a reciprocating pump to 
he either lead, cement or wood lined. But where the 
water is reasonably low in acid, the centrifugal pump is 
well worth considering, as it has many points of merit, 
chief of which are low first cost, low cost of installation, 
maintenance, attendance and simplicity. 

The most common complaint heard against the centrif- 
ugal pump is that its efficiency is low, but in actual — 
practice in the mines this’ is usually counterbalanced by 
other conditions. Ultimate efficiency must include main- 
tenance, interest and depreciation charges. 

With the centrifugal type, the parts most subject to 
lailure are the impellers, inner casings and bushing rings. 
These may have to be replaced as often as once a year, 
but this is also true of the valves, valve seats, stems, 
springs, etc., of the direct-acting type, which in the larger 
sizes, say from 1,000 to 2,000 gal. per min. capacity, 
usually cost from 50 to 100 per cent. more per set than 
the former, while the labor cost of replacement is equally 
high in proportion. Oil and packing expense is also 
in favor of the centrifugal type. 

In making a recent comparison between a compound 
duplex pump and an‘ electrically driven centrifugal pump, 
the machines differing but slightly in capacity and each 
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pumping approximately 300,000,000 gal. of water per 
year against a total head of 180 ft., I found that the 
difference in upkeep cost, including interest and de- 
preciation charges, for a period of one year was $630 
in favor of the centrifugal pump. 

This result has of course little relative importance 
outside of the two plants involved in the comparison, as 
there are probably other mines where the difference would 
be reversed. It proves, however, that guaranteed mechan- 
ical efficiency should not be the only guide in selecting 
a pump. It is essential that guarantees be secured as 
to the approximate life of those parts most subject to wear 
and replacement, and to ascertain their cost as closely as 
possible, in order that maintenance expense may be 
anticipated with reasonable accuracy. 

After a pump is installed, tests should be made to 
check the guarantees, and especially the capacity. The 
capacity of a small pump can often be measured by dis- 
placement, which is very accurate; but with the larger 
sized pumps some other method must. usually be employed. 

The venturi meter and pitot tube are probably the 
most accurate means, but neither is well adapted for mine 
use. The rectangular weir will give sufficiently accurate 
results if proper care is exercised. The small cost of 
installing a good substantial weir at a point not far from 
the end of the discharge line will be amply repaid in 
permitting readings to be taken at regular intervals, by 
which a falling off in capacity can easily be detected. 

Such a test is seldom ever performed at the mines, 
and it is safe to say that many pumping plants would 
receive more attention in their upkeep if occasional tests 
of this nature were made. 

In conclusion there is one other point to consider in 
the handling of mine water. Keep it off the haulage 
and traveling ways. At how many mines is the visitor 
met at the entrance with the familiar question, “Have 
you a pair of gum boots?” I have seen thousands of 
dollars’ worth of rails, switches, car irons, ete., thrown 
on the scrap heap, utterly ruined by the corrosive action 
of the mine water. 

This also brings to mind the loss occasioned by in- 
efficient haulage over sloppy, muddy roads, and the wrecks 
due to spreading rails, caused by the corrosion and eating 
away of the fishplates and spikes, and washing out of the 
road filling. 

Practically the bulk of this loss represents unnecessary 
waste, which could be prevented if more care were exer- 
cised in attending to the simple details of handling the 
water. 


Meeting of Rocky Mountain 
Coal Mining Imstitute 


The next meeting of the Rocky Mountain Coal Min- 
ing Institute will be held Jan. 22-24, 1917, in Convention 
Hall of the Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo. 

The following papers will be presented: “Methods of 
Working a 3-Ft. Seam of Coal Pitching 10 to 20 De- 
grees,’ by Samuel Dean; “Mine Fires,” by Prof. J. 
C. Roberts; “Mine Ventilation and Its Application to 
Economical, Safe and Modern Mining,” by D. D. Dodge, 
Joe Smith and Henry King. Officers for the ensuing 
year will be elected. ° 

An interesting program is promised for the entertain- 
ment of those who attend the meeting. One evening will 
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be spent at the D. A. C. Athletic Tournament, where 
some good bouts will be pulled off; one evening will be 
spent at the Stock Show, where special arrangements 
have been made for the members of the Institute and 
its friends. A visit is contemplated to one or two of 
the mines north of Denver, and a trip will also be made 
to the power plant of the Denver Gas and Electric Co., 
or some similar installation. Other special features are 
also planned. 


"8 
77 


Removing Generator Bearing 


H. M. Keys, Jr., suggests in a recent issue of Power 
that in order to remove the bearing from a generator or 
motor without disturbing the belt or rope, place a jack so 





REMOVING TENSION FROM BEARING 


as to support the weight ‘and a brace or prop to take the 
belt’ strain, as shown in the illustration. Slack the tension 
screw back until the bearing is loose and it can be 
taken out. 
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Tenth Chieago Cement Show at Coliseum, Feb. 7 to 15, 1917. 
Secretary, B. F. Smith, 210 So. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 


The Rocky Mountain Coal Mining Institute will hold its 
winter meeting at Denver, Colo., in the Convention Hall of the 
Albany Hotel, Jan. 22-24, 1917, beginning at 10 a.m. Secretary, 
F. W. Whiteside, Denver, Colo. 


American Society of Civil Engineers will hold its annual 
meeting Jan. 17 and 18, 1917, at Society House, New York City. 
Secretary, Charles W. Hunt, New York. ' 


The American Concrete Institute will hold its annual meet- 
ing at the Hotel La Salle, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 8-10, 1917. Secre- 
tary, Harold D. Hynds, 1418 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Byproduct Coke Producers Association will hold its next 
meeting Jan. 12-13, 1917, in Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary, W. J. 
Lavelle, Boston, Mass. : 


Engineers Society of Northeastern Pennsylvania will hold 
its twentieth annual banquet on Thursday evening, Jan. 18, 
1917, at 7 o’clock, at the Hotel Jermyn, Scranton, Penn. The 
cost per plate is $3.50. Chairman of the Ticket Committee, 
A. E. Lister, Engineers’ Club, Scranton, Penn. 
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General Labor Situation 


gradually coming-in after the recent 
international election. There seem to be no great surprises. 
Many of the old officials, from John P. White down appear 
to have been re-elected, though only the final count will tell 
the tale. John H. Walker, the president of the [Illinois 
Federation of Labor, does, it is true, claim the presidency, 
though few seem to concede it to him. He declares that 
he has had victories in Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Kansas, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia. But these 
roseate prognostications do not agree with the stories from 
those states. Thus West Virginia is said to have given 5 
votes to John P. White to one for John H. Walker, and other 
states seem equally to favor the old John rather than his 
opponent. 

This is remarkable, for there has been no little opposition 
to the recent agreement which the influence of the inter- 
national board caused the men to sign. This opposition has 
grown in a sense more acute as the cost of living has in- 
creased and wages and bonuses have been given in nonunion 
industries. But meanwhile the mine workers have had time 
to reflect, and White’s honesty of character and his high- 
minded leadership, have been borne in upon them; so, much 
as they feel troubled, they cannot blame White for what 
he has done. 

The operators will have every reason to be glad if it shall 
be found that White will succeed himself. He has been 
square with them; he has fought for the observance of the 
econtract with faithfulness, if not always with success; he 
has created a sentiment of acquiescence with the pledged 
word. Probably a popular campaign for re-election would 
have been one advocating a modification of the present con- 
tract. 

It would have been easy then to have represented the 
international officers as up and doing. But White, seeking 
the suffrages of his fellow union men, stuck to the documents 
he had signed, coerced the obdurate, strengthened the resolu- 
tion of the weak and refused for the sake of popularity to 
advance what he knew to be wrong. How many of our 
politicians would be as honest and as free from opportunism? 


The returns are 


Now Mine Workers Try to Enjoin the Union 


In the anthracite region local No. 1403, of Shenandoah, 
sought to have issued an injunction against John P. White, 
international president, James P. Matthews, district presi- 
dent, and other officials of the United Mine Workers, prevent- 
ing them from expelling the local from the international 
organization for alleged illegal payments of dues during a 
strike in violation of the anthracite contract and contrary 
to union rules. On Dec. 19 Judge Koch, of Schuylkill County, 


refused to issue the injunction, declaring that the proper 
papers had not been served on the defendants. Local No. 
1358, of Shenandoah, the largest in the miners’ union, has 


begun a similar suit. The members are determined that this 
time the requirements of the court relative to service on the 
defendants shall be fully met. 

At the last meeting of the seventh district of the United 
Mine Workers of America, held at Lansford, Penn., it was 
decided to favor the system of organization by which the 
men at any one colliery would form a separate local. Ballots 
are being distributed among the miners to find whether they 
favor this plan. 

The “colliery local’ is something new in the seventh dis- 
trict, and it is claimed that it makes it possible to secure 
more complete supervision of the union affairs. It is mysteri- 
ous that according to reports, there are more buttons issued 
than dues paid. It is also said that many men dodge the 
payment of their dues by borrowing a button from a member 
at one colliery, when there is no inspection there, and wearing 
the button at another colliery on that same day. The new 
arrangement promises to keep these irregularities under 
closer surveillance. 

As the convening of the state legislature approaches, the 
mine workers are elaborating the program for which they 
expect to lobby. Each of the two bituminous districts will 
send a delegate, and they will act with the three delegates 
from the three anthracite districts. More liberal provisions 
are desired in the compensation law. The mine workers want 


‘mitted to the executive boards, 


the mine-inspector law changed, so that any mine foreman 
may be made eligible for the position of mine ‘inspector with- 
out passing any further examination. Old-age pensions for 
men in and about the mines will be sought from the legisla- 
ture. Counsel will assist the committee of district presidents 
in drafting the proposed enactments, which will then be sub- 
after which they will be 
introduced in the legislature. 

Last week we recorded the progress of the movement for a 
new contract in recognition of the increased cost of living, a 
higher price of coal and higher nonunion wages. The anthra- 
cite region has seen little of higher coal prices. Big com- 
panies like the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. have declined 
to increase their rates except insofar as they have rectified 
them to recoup themselves for the change in scale made in 
the spring. But despite this fact the outside men employed 
by that company have, through the union officials, petitioned 
for an increase in wages. They ask $2 a day, which is the 
wage now being paid everywhere for unskilled labor. The 
company is giving the matter consideration—the reports even 
say “favorable consideration.” 


Rochester & Pittsburgh Men Want New Seale 


Meantime another big bituminous concern, the Rochester 
& Pittsburgh Coal and Iron Co. and its affiliations, has had 
to face, not a request, but a demand from its 4,000 employees, 
who insist on a new scale. These brazen employees declare 
they never ratified the scale. What does it matter if they 
did not?. The second district, after a referendum, ratified it, 
and they cannot refuse to be bound because they cast their 
individual votes in its disfavor. Otherwise, they would not 
be members of the union. 

They want an 8-hr. day for all outside workers, with time 
and a half for overtime, an increase of 5c. a ton for all miners 
and extra compensation when certain classes of work are to 
be done. They also demand that where the company stipu- 
lates that electric lamps shall be worn, the company shall 
provide them without charge. B. M. Clark, assistant to the 
president, has refused to accede to these demands. 

In the Pittsburgh district the likelihood of a strike among 
the union miners of district No. 5 seems to have been greatly 
reduced and what probability of such action there was seems 
to have been magnified by the district officials of the United 
Mine Workers in an effort to extract concessions of one sort 
or another from individual operators. 

In the Canonsburg-Panhandle section some disgruntled 
radicals are trying to get 50 locals to sign a call for a district 
convention to demand some increases, but it is not thought 
the effort will be successful. The present cold and snowy 
weather is not propitious for the calling of a strike, and the 
mine workers’ officials do not favor any such action. 


Ohio State Will Meet to Consider Wage Rate 


It may be well here to introduce the special convention of 
miners held on Dee. 22 at Glouster, Ohio. The mine officials 
declared that they did not propose a breach of contract, but 
they felt justified in asking, though not in demanding, an 
increase in wage to meet the increased cost of living, which 
they say has not only not been met with any increase but 
has been accompanied by an actual decrease, for the shortage 
of cars has caused a marked reduction in the mine workers’ | 
earnings. 

The car shortage is still acute in the Sunday Creek district 
on the Toledo & Ohio Central and the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
roads. The meeting, on the advice of the officers, who declared 
that the Hocking Valley could not raise wages without coun- 
tervailing action elsewhere, decided to call a state convention 
which will be held at Columbus Jan. 9. At that session the 
new legislature may be asked by the miners’ organization to 
probe the high cost of living. 

The Somerset County situation is but little altered, though 
the number of men working at the mines affected by the 
strike is steadily increasing and the output of the mines is 
becoming larger. There has been some increased activity on 
the part of the United Mine Workers of America at Hoovers- 
ville. As a result Judge W. H. Ruppel on Dec. 19 granted a 
process for the arrest of 20 or more of the striking miners. 
They will be asked to prove that the charge that they have 
violated the order of the court requiring them to desist from 
obstructing and annoying men working in the mines at 
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Hooversville is not true. What narrowly approached a riot 
among the miners occurred on the night of Saturday, Dec. 16. 

In West Virginia, District No. 17, it is reported that C. A. 
¥F. Kenney, of Eskdale on Cabin Creek, has been elected 
president; William Petry, of Boomer, becomes vice-president; 
Fred Mooney, of Olcott, secretary-treasurer, and Pat F. 
Gatens, of Bancroft, member of the international board. These 
are all new men. 

In the block coal district of Indiana, No. 8, James Kinney, 
of Perth, becomes president and James Foster, also of the 
same place, vice-president. Lawrence Bramlet, of Diamond, 
Ind., now occupies the presidency. 

In the Illinois district unofficial returns indicate that 
Frank Farrington, of Streator, has probably been reélected, 
defeating James W. Murphy, of Westville. Duncan McDonald, 
who has been secretary-treasurer for 13 years, has probably 
been defeated, however, by Walter Nesbit, of Belleville. Far- 
rington is expected to have a majority of the executive board 
favorable to his administration. 


Unions Forbid Burning of Nonunion Fuel 


Benjamin Bosse, the mayor of Evansville, Ind., has been 
endeavoring to reduce the price of coal in his city by supply- 
ing Kentucky coal at 9c. a bushel or lle. delivered, the retail 
coal men charging 12 and 13c. This coal the miners ’union 
has discovered came from nonunion mines, and the officials 
of the union have announced that any member of the union 
who is proved to have purchased the coal handled by Mayor 
Bosse will be fined. 

During the last 30 days there have been upward of twenty 
strikes in the coal mines of Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Arkansas, comprising the Southwestern Interstate district. 
This condition has undoubtedly contributed to the fuel scarc- 
ity which now prevails in Kansas City and vicinity, for it has 
meant the laying off for greater or less periods of time of 
hundreds of miners, with the consequent curtailment of 
output. 

One ceaseless cause of friction between the operators and 
miners has been the insistence by the latter that whenever 
a miner is killed, or dies, or when a member of a miner’s 
family dies, the mine by which he is employed shall shut 
down. While the operator is willing to close the working 
whenever there is a fatality at his mine, he does not feel 
that he should be compelled to lay off all his men when a 
relative of one of them dies who is not directly connected 
with the working of the property. He is willing, however, 
that any of the friends of the deceased who desire to do so 
may lay off, but he requires that the mine shall be kept in 
operation. This has been a long standing subject of dispute 
which the operators are endeavoring to solve: 

Mine No. 4, at Hartford, Ark., was shut down for one week 
early in December owing to a dispute with the trapper boys, 
who resented the promotion of one of their number. The 
works of the Henryetta Mining Co. were shut down from 
Nov. 24 to Dec. 14, the mine workers striking because their 
committee was not present when the inspector made his 
examination of the mine workings. 


The Fuse Prices Still Shut Down Coal Mines 


The Clemens mine, of the company of the same name, Nos. 
45 and 48 of the Central Coal and Coke Co., the mine of the 
Western Coal Mining Co. and that of the Young Coal Mining 
Co. were shut down for a period ranging from two to four 
weeks, when the miners struck to enforce a demand that, 
as in other mining fields, the price of fuse and wrapping paper 
for cartridges should not be increased. They demanded that 
the price prevailing last summer should continue in effect 
and urged that the Southwestern operators should stand the 
generally accepted loss, although the cost of these articles 
to the companies had increased 100 per cent. in the last 90 
days. 

The miners won their point, though the concession was 
made them under protest. The matter will be taken up for 
adjudication under the prevailing contract, although it is 
asserted by the operators that there is no contract provision 
governing that. point. They further assert that should the 
point be allowed it would apply with equal force to food, 
clothing and all other commodities sold by the company 
stores. 

One other point of acrimonious contact between the oper- 
ators and miners has been the latter’s demand that enough 
ears shall be actually under the tipple each morning to 
accommodate the output of the mine for one-quarter of a 
day’s run. Should a less number be actually in place when 
the whistle blows the mine workers declare they will lay 
off for the day. 

These are only a few of the causes of the strikes which 
have occurred in this district recently, and there is no doubt 
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that they have been contributory causes to the present coal 
shortage so severely felt throughout the Southwest region. 

Prominent coal operators in Kansas have asked Governor 
Capper to note the difficulties of the coal companies which 
have prevented them from providing the coal supply de- 
manded. They have called his attention to the many petty 
strikes and the suspension of work for what they regard as 
trivial reasons. They suggested that the governor or the 
legislature take some action, particularly near the Christmas 
holidays, to secure steadier production, for that is the one 
period in the year when the demand exceeds the output. 

Governor Capper immediately addressed an open letter to 
the operators and mine workers, urging that holiday vacations 
be cut as short as possible and that the mines be kept running 
steadily every weekday except Christmas and New Year’s 
Day. Some operators declare the appeal has been successful 
and that more mines are operating through the holidays than 
ever before. 


s 


Neill Makes Wage-Rate Sheet 
Paramount Evidence 


Charles P. Neill, the official umpire of the Anthracite 
Conciliation Board, after long and careful consideration, re- 
cently reversed a decision made on Feb. 18 of the present year. 
In that first decision work, for which $1.93 and $2.04 yardage 
was paid, was to be compensated henceforth by payments of 
$2.33 and $2.47 respectively. The case was known as Griev- 
ance 314 “Certain Employees vs. Harwood Coal Co.” This com- 
pany is a subsidiary of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. 

In a more recent decision Umpire Neill dismisses the griev- 
ance of the Harwood miners and declares that the validity of 
the rate sheet of collieries will be held to be paramount and 
to establish a prima facie evidence of the rate at the mine 
for which the sheet has been filed. The party attacking the 
rate as thus listed must assume the burden of proof against 
it and the evidence against the rate sheet must be absolutely 
conclusive or it will not be accepted. 

This seems a correct ruling and perfectly fair to both 
parties. The agreement requires that the rate sheet shall be 
filed. If individuals working for the company claim after 
its extended filing that another method of rating or another 
rating has been customary, they are certainly bound to sub- 
stantiate their claims in the most definite way or have those 
claims denied. 

It is clearly the duty of the mine workers to see that the 
rate sheet really harmonizes with the rates hitherto paid or 
agreed to be paid henceforth, and they do not do well if 
months after the rate sheet has been regarded as operative 
they bring up some concession, granted without knowledge 
of the company, or under some peculiar condition, and try to 
convert that unauthorized or peculiar concession into a rule of 
general acceptance overruling the authority of the rate sheet. 

Not less is it necessary for the company which files the 
sheet to see that it truly represents the wage scale and to 
make sure that all the restrictions in its scope are made 
abundantly evident to the employees. 

Umpire Neill took both companies and mine workers to 
task, declaring that oral arguments and briefs submitted to 
the umpire have contained statements which the testimony 
did not in any way support. He warned the litigants.before 
his tribunal against making positive statements and failing 
to produce evidence to sustain them. 

On Nov. 24 Umpire Neill decided the case of the Contract 
Miners vs. Lehigh Valley Coal Co. in favor of the latter. The 
case involved the rate paid for the presence of the “middle 
bone.” The umpire said, ‘This is another case in which a 
rate has been found upon a rate sheet without anything to 
indicate or suggest that it was a special rate and not of 
general application to the entire colliery.” 

In the opinion of the umpire the company has proved con- 
clusively that it was a special rate and that an agreement 
to that effect existed when the rate was filed. This conclu- 
sion is an exception to the general ruling by which the rate 
sheet is made of paramount obligation. 


Kk 

The Value of the Mineral Products of the United States 
in 1880 was $364,900,000, according to the tenth census. In 
1915, according to the advance figures of the United States 
Geological Survey, the product was $2,373,000,000. From 1880 
to 1915 the population of the United States increased about 
100 per cent., whereas the value of its mineral production in- 
creased near seven-fold.—Van H. Manning at American Min- 
ing Congress. 
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Public and Industrial Needs 


The public is like a nervous old gentleman. Its reac- 
tions cannot be explained, except by recognizing first of 
all that it is like a neurotic person, far more troubled 
about manifestations and conditions than about remote 
causes. In its fussiness it cares more about removing an- 
noyances than about the real evils which are injuring it. 
Being neurotic, the people, in dealing with concerns that 
perform for them notable services, show a_ testiness 
which makes it impossible for them to arrive at a remedy. 

Let the public remember that the reason why it is so 
much angered at the producers of coal, beef and oil, and 
also of railroad and ship transportation and other like 
essentials of existence, is because these producers are such 
important factors in civilized life. Let it, however, also 
remember that to restrict the operations of these essen- 
tial industries so severely as to reduce their power to ac- 
commodate the public, is sure to do more harm to the 
public’s interest than to regulate their operation so that 
their work will be done efficiently and with reasonable 
cheapness and yet be sufficiently profitable to attract 
capital. 

If the public seriously thinks that it will do well to 
drive all capital into ministering to luxury and indolence, 
if it conceives that it pays to discourage the railroad man 
and producer from putting his money into his industry, 
the public, thus grievously misled, must inevitably suffer 
from the fact that it has driven away or hampered “ts 
servants and must do without, or with less of, their neces- 
sary ministrations. The public will have large and flour- 
ishing motion-picture corporations, large theaters, im- 
pressive opera houses, speedy and sumptuous automobiles, 
but no productive industries. 

It will throttle utilities for which it will not pay and 
secure nothing but frivolities for which it is willing to 
pay generously. Nor will it do better if it views as a 
matter of indifference the profits of those concerns which 
do not serve the public directly. Eventually, the public 
has to foot their bills and, consequently, they should 
equally be subjected to the censure of the people. 

If we had no coal mines in America and had to buy 
our coal abroad, if we had no railroads and had to haul 
everything by wagons, if we had no lumbermen and had 
to import our timber, we should be quite willing to en- 
courage the introduction of these industries by granting 
ihose who provided them a reasonable, even a large, profit. 
But what is true of establishing industries is true of 
maintaining them and developing them. Those which 
serve most should be most jealously conserved. The public 
benefactor is not he who adds most to the amusement or 
comfort of nations, but the man who does most to take 
care of its material needs. 

Industries which do this should have the public’s most 
cordial codperation. It is true that the public should not 
allow the operation of such concerns to be conducted at 
any excessive profit, such as just now undoubtedly obtains 
in the bituminous-coal industry. But, conversely, the public 
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should not allow these prices to fall too distressingly low, 
so that waste of coal, waste of energy and waste of life 
will result, as indeed too often happens. ; 

The public should take up the problem of such indus- 
tries in a carefully considerate manner and grant them 
the power to codperate in a way which will make these 
needful industries profitable and stable enterprises sery- 
ing the interests of the public and realizing to the full 
their duty as producers of necessities. 

It was interesting recently to see the larger anthracite 
retailers, many of whom are in no small degree representa- 
tive of the larger anthracite producing companies whose 
coal they sell, conspiring with the mayor of New York to 
keep down prices to the small consumers. The persons 
who have been producing and distributing anthracite on a 
Jarge scale have been hounded for years by every unscrupu- 
lous political interest from Presidents downward ; they have 


been misrepresented in every possible way, but the public 


is beginning to learn that if they have by codperation, 
legal or illegal, compelled the public to pay year in and 
year out a reasonable price for coal, they are prepared 
to accept their obligation not to charge undue prices when 
the demand makes such charges possible. 

The large anthracite coal owners have the power to 
throttle the public, but have generously refrained from 
using it. The bituminous-coal industry does not ask for 
such powers as these. It is willing to be regulated in any 
way which will safeguard at once its own interest and that 
of the public. 

BK. N. Hurley, in his address before the American Min- 
ing Congress, praised the iron and steel corporations for 
the excellence of their cost-accounting methods. No 
doubt the anthracite operators are equally to be praised. 
They have careful systems of accounting which give them 
a clear knowledge of the costs of operation. But Hurley 
overlooked the fact that this type of bookkeeping comes 
only with fair prices, and that fair prices in an old and 
staple business come only with a codperation, actual even 
if not in violation of the Sherman act. 

It is such codperation which is sought by the bituminous 
operators, 
a “living wage” and something more. No one can ade- 
quately define what that is with the workingman, for his 
wants increase with his wage; so his wage is always just 
a living wage be it large or small. But there is no ques- 
tion that a good wage has a wonderful effect on a man’s 
self-respect and advancement as a producing unit. 

In the case of a corporation there is a real “living 
wage’ ’—not at all dependent on a corporation’s desires. A 
corporation has a living wage when it gets as much for 
what it produces as it expends in that production. It should 
get something more than that, so that it can expand its 
business to meet the growing population and the enlarg- 
ing needs of mankind. 

It should be enough to encourage investment, so that 
capital would not be afraid to risk something in new 
methods of securing economies. A workingman who is 





It will enable the. operating concerns to get 
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setting just enough to move along cannot raise a loan to 
take a course of study or take a day off to see or learn 
something. So an industry with its face ground by severe 
competitive conditions can risk nothing. It has no re- 
serve balance to keep it from toppling over. So it is 
unduly conservative and there is no progress. 

We have got to come to the rescue of our public utilities. 
They must neither fatten on us nor we on them. They 
need regulation badly. We are alternately falling on 
them and then they upon us. May we not hope that in 
Hurley we may find a Joseph who will stave off the lean 
years by conserving the generous product of those that 
are fat? 

The public-utility corporations are getting extremely 
tired of the fact that the men whose service is not partic- 
ularly essential or valuable to the community are con- 
tinually hounding those without whose help they could 
not possibly live. The many-hued parasite is continually 
chiding the tree because the life sap it supplies is not of 
the quality and quantity it desires. 

What the country needs to remember is that public 
utilities are not less than what they are named. If they 
are really useful, short sighted indeed will the public be 
if with foolish hand it stays their proper economic devel- 
opment; childish will it be if with lack of thought it 
fails to aid in advancing their legitimate interests. 


Car Supply in the Middle West 


The car supply situation in the Middle West if any- 
thing is growing worse, and that despite the vigorous 
action instituted by various state and federal commis- 
sions. The weather toward the close of last week assumed 
the proportions of a blizzard, greatly crippling the movye- 
ment of coal, retarding the return of empties to the 
mines, and causing a flood of orders by telephone and 
mail. 

The Indiana State Railroad Commission, which has 
been devoting a good deal of its attention recently to 
the car shortage question, has issued an order requiring 
a daily report from the railroads of the number of cars 
ordered by each mine, the number supplied, the number 
shipped, car numbers, consignees, and the number of cars 
held on track unbilled, as well as empties at each mine 
awaiting loading. 

Indiana coal operators, at a meeting on Dec. 12 at 
Terre Haute, agreed to raise $10,000 to carry on a fight 
to compel the railroads to furnish more cars to their 
mines. Owners of mines in Greene, Sullivan, Vermillion 
and Vigo Counties were informed by Secy. C. G. Hall, 
of the Indiana Coal Trade Bureau, that this amount 
would be needed to initiate a movement looking to a 
more satisfactory car supply. 

‘The working time of the coal mines in the principal 
producing counties of Indiana was given in the report of 
November operations made public recently by Phil Penna, 
of the Indiana Coal Operators’ Association. The average 
running time of all mines for 25 working days was 1614 
days, or almost two-thirds of the full time. Sixty-four 
days was the total for all mines, divided according to 
the different roads as follows: Southeastern line, 16.4; 
Vandalia, 16.7; C. & E. 1. 15.6; Big Four, 15.6. These 
figures are approximate, or as nearly as could be compiled 
with the data at hand. Some mines, such as those on 
the Monon road, got more running time, but they were 
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so favored by advantageous facilities that’ it would not be 
fair to include them in the average. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission’s demurrage 
order is now in force, and it is expected to have a bene- 
ficial effect, owing to the heavy penalties specified for 
failure to unload cars promptly, though it will take some 
time to determine the results. 

South American Coal Markets 
To Be Investigated 

An investigation of South American markets for coal 
will be undertaken at once by the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, of the Department of Com- 
merce. It is held that South America is the most logical 
market in the world for American coal and that a thriv- 
ing business in that commodity will be an important fac- 
tor in building up a-merchant marine. 

British economists are agreed that much of England’s 
success in merchant shipping is owing to the fact that 
Welsh coal has always been available for return cargoes. 
The need of such a return eargo has often been felt in 
our South American trade. 

Latin America is a promising market for coal because 
it has limited supplies of its own. Chile, Peru and Bo- 
livia in particular need coal and have an abundance of 
minerals to ship in return. Nitrates and iron, copper 
and tin ore can be brought to this country more cheaply 
if full cargoes of coal can be taken back on the return 
voyage. 

The investigation will be undertaken by Special Agent 
Grosvenor M. Jones, who has written several important 
reports for the bureau on shipping problems. Mr. Jones 
has been engaged for some time on preliminary work 
and will start for South America about the middle of 
January. 

The promising outlook for a large export trade in coal 
in 1916 did not materialize. Shipments to foreign coun- 
tries, Canada excepted, were 20 per cent. less this year 
than in 1915. Our large coal-producing companies have 
not given the right kind of attention to supplying foreign 
markets. South America now takes 2,000,000 tons of our 
bituminous, as compared with 500,000 tons before the 
war. Let us codperate with the Government officials who 
are endeavoring to foster this business and make these 
exports three or four times what they are now. 

& 

A trade paper is what its readers make it. The value 
of a technical publication is in direct proportion to the 
amount of good that can be taken out of it. Not only 
are Coal Age readers benefited by the subject matter pre- 
sented in its pages each week, but the opportunity is 
afforded of getting still more good out of the paper— 
and that by contributing articles to go into it. 

The different departments of CoaleAge offer unlimited 
scope for the presentation of matter that will be of 
interest and value to those engaged in the coal-producing 
industry. 

New methods of mining, of timbering, of haulage; 
welfare work, housing, sanitation; accident prevention, 
safety devices, safety rules; all these and more are sub- 
jects that offer to the observant miner pleasant work for 
the coming winter evenings. 

Sit down tonight and write your first article. 
Age pays well for all contributions that are accepted. 
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Seasonal Mine Explosioms 


Letter No. 4—As the winter season is now prevailing, 

the warning given by J. W. Powell, Coal Age, Sept. 16, 
p. 458, in respect to the liability of explosions occurring 
in mines at this time more than in other seasons of the 
year, should not be disregarded. 
' Tt is the duty of everyone employed underground to 
avoid mistakes and dangerous practices that might lead 
to an explosion of gas or dust. This caution does not 
apply to miners alone; in many cases, the management 
is responsible for practices that involve much risk. Many 
mines generating quantities of gas are worked with mixed 
lights, which are always a source of danger when the 
mine should be worked exclusively with safety lamps. 

Referring to Bulletin 115, of the Bureau of Mines, 
Table 44, pp. 69-73, shows that, out of a total of 237 
coal-mine accidents causing the death of five or more 
men, in the years from 1895 to 1915, inclusive, there 
were 160 explosions of gas and dust, or 14.8 per cent. 
The 237 accidents recorded in this period of 21 years 
show a total of 6,308 men killed, while the 160 gas and 
dust explosions, included in that number of accidents, 
resulted in the loss of 5,246 lives, or 83.1 per cent. of 
the total number of fatalities. 
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or even explosions that are the direct result of a fire 
occurring in the mines, of which there were several 
during the period mentioned; namely, the Pocahontas, 
Va., fire and explosion, Nov. 14, 1901, causing the loss 
of nine lives; the Ziegler, Ill., fire and explosion, Jan. 
10, 1909, twenty-six lives; the Victor-American No. 3, 
Delagua, Colo., Nov. 8, 1910, seventy-nine lives. But, 
where the explosion was followed by a fire it has been 
included, as in the Hanna, Wyo., mine explosion and 
fire, June 30, 1903, causing a loss of 169 lives. 
Summarizing these explosions and the number of 
persons killed, as tabulated here, gives the following 
averages for each season, during this entire period. 


Men 
Killed 


Explosions Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Spring (March-May).. 49 30.6 1,805 34.4 
Summer (June-August) . . 17 10.6 475 9.1 
Fall (September-November) . 39 24.4 953 18.1 
Winter (December-February) . 55 34.4 2,013 38.4 
Totals. Ane oe ee ee 160 100.0 5,246 100.0 


It is only natural to expect a larger number of ex- 
plosions to occur in the colder months of the year, begin- 
ning with October and extending through the following 
May. Not only is the drying out of the mine largely 
responsible for this result, as has already been explained 
by other writers, but the mines are run, during this 
period of eight months of the year, under a much greater 
pressure. More men are employed in these eight months 
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number of explosions of gas or dust and the number 
of persons killed thereby in each month, from Jan. 1, 
1895, to Dec. 31, 1915. The table also shows the total 
number of explosions and the total number of men 
killed in each month, during the entire period, and the 
percentage of explosions and fatalities for each month, 
during the same period. In the right-hand column of 
the table are shown the total number of explosions and 
total number of fatalities resulting from such explosions, 
for each year, from 1895 to 1915, inclusive. 

It should be observed that the explosions listed here 
do not include such accidents as blownout or windy shots, 


than during the remaining four, and a larger output of 
coal is produced. 

The rush and drive natural to these conditions will 
generally be accompanied by less care and caution on 
the part of the men employed underground. Not only 
this, but a larger amount of dust is produced in the 
operation of the mine, a larger surface of coal exposed 
and more gas generated during these months. It is 
therefore important that mine inspectors and all mine 
workers should try, in every way possible, to avoid these 
dread occurrences and caution men against them. 

Peru, Ill. Gaston LIBiEz. 
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Coal-Mining Examinations 


Letter No. 9—I cannot agree with John H. Wiley, 
when he argues in favor of asking candidates for mine 
foremen’s certificates to answer questions that, as he says, 
“involve a working knowledge of mining equipment,” 
Coal Age, Dec. 2, p. 939. Allow me to say that I have 
been through the mill and have had practical experience 
in all branches of work in and around coal mines and, 
as a mine foreman, feel that my practical and theoretical 
knowledge of different kinds of mining machinery and 
equipment will compare favorably with that of the average 
foreman. 

While I freely admit that a competent foreman must 
be thoroughly familiar with uptodate mining methods, 
and ready to meet any emergency that may arise in the 
mine, I beg to state that the examinations for certificates 
of competency, under the present mining code, must be 
largely concerned in ascertaining what,a candidate knows 
in respect to the safe operation of mines and keeping 
them in a condition that will promote the health and 
welfare of the employees. The law is not concerned, at 
the present time, with questions relating to the capacity 
of the mines or the output of coal or cost of production. 
For this reason, it would seem that the first duty of an 
examining board is to follow the line marked out by 
the law and ascertain a candidate’s capability to manage 
a mine in compliance with the law’s requirements. 

If this is true, the kind of questions suggested by Mr. 
Wiley, regarding a working knowledge of mining equip- 
ment, would be out of place, while questions relating to 
the safe operation of mining machines and other equip- 
ment would be more in keeping with the law. 

Clymer, Penn. MINE FoREMAN. 





Letter No. 10—Referring to the letter of John H. 
Wiley, Coal Age, Dec. 2, p. 939, in which he criticizes 
my attitude in respect to the knowledge that a mine 
foreman should possess in regard to mining machinery 
and equipment, I do not want to be understood as pre- 
ferring a purely theoretical examination to a practical 
one. Had that been the character of the questions asked 
when I sat in examination, my chances of securing a 
certificate would have been slim indeed. It was prob-- 
ably my lack of clearness that caused Mr. Wiley to mis- 
understand the meaning of what I said in respect to 
examination questions relating to the operation of min- 
ing machines. 

To explain briefly, like Mr. Wiley, I think that a 
mine foreman should know something about machines. 
His knowledge of their care and operation should be 
sufficient to enable him to select men that are capable 
of running such machines. It would not reflect much 
credit on a mine foreman to put a man in charge of a 
machine who would allow it to run hot and not know how 
to remedy the trouble. 

There is all the difference in the world between know- 
ing something of a machine and being able to pass an 
examination on one. I have been wondering how many 
mine foremen there are who have ever laid a 60-lb. switch 
themselves. At the same time, I should not think much 
of a foreman if he was unable to tell whether such a 
switch was properly laid by the trackmen in his employ. 

I believe that a mine foreman will show his ability 
more by employing men who can properly perform the 
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various kinds of work required in a mine, than by prov- 
ing that he is capable of doing the same work himself. 
A foreman is not hired to do the work in a mine, but 
to see that it is properly done by the men whom he em- 
ploys. 

To a certain extent, I did ridicule the asking of this 
style of questions, but it was not because I considered 
that mine foremen should not know something about 
them. It was rather because I think there are questions 
of greater importance relating to the safe, economical 
and successful operation of a mine. In my opinion, a 
mine foreman’s examination should be such as will show 
a man’s intelligence and knowledge of practical and the- 
oretical mining. 

However, after he has passed the examination and se- 
cured his certificate, a foreman will find his greatest asset 
will consist in his ability to handle men and this, like 
many other things in mining, can only come from ex- 
perience. I hope I may be pardoned for writing a sec- 
ond letter on this subject. THomaAS HoGarrH. 

Heilwood, Penn. 


Textbooks im Examination 


Letter No. 5—I was glad to see this subject opened 
for discussion in Coal Age, as I believe it will be of 
great benefit to many practical miners who are ambitious 
to improve their condition. The applicant for a certifi- 
cate of competency must do a lot of studying before he 
can understand a mining textbook so that he can rightly 
apply the rules and formulas given for the solution of 
different problems. 

In my opinion, the use of textbooks by candidates in 
examination, when answering technical questions, will 
in no way reduce the standard of efficiency or detract 
from the qualifications of those candidates who are suc- 
cessful in obtaining the required mark. I believe that 
the applicant who can grab a textbook, properly apply 
its rules and formulas, work out a mathematical solution 
and obtain the correct answer to a problem gives un- 
doubted evidence of his ability to handle such questions 
as they arise in mining practice. The oral examination, 
together with the time a candidate has been employed in 
coal mining, and the character of his experience will 
show his practical ability to fill the position he desires. 


DIFFICULTIES THAT HANDICAP THE AVERAGE 
PRACTICAL MINER 


It is well known that the average miner rarely thinks 
of the examination, until he is out of his teens and is 
married and has a home and family to support. Those 
responsibilities make it harder for him to memorize the 
rules and formulas that are required in the solution of 
technical questions in mining. 

Speaking from my own experience, I may say that 
few practical miners have had the benefit of an early 
school education, which makes it difficult for them to 
compete successfully in an examination in which tech- 
nical questions are asked. After studying a full-mining 
course in the Scranton Correspondence Schools, and 
reading mining journals and textbooks for 20 years, I 
found that I could not even then memorize the rules 
and formulas that would be required in an examination. 

It. is not strange that I failed to receive a passing 
mark in my first examination, but I am proud to say 
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that I have since passed seven such examinations, in 
three different states. At all these examinations I would 
have found a textbook a great help, and I am satisfied 
it would have in no way impaired my desire for knowl- 
edge and further study. But, the use of a textbook in 
those examinations would have enabled me to obtain 
much higher marks. 

Permit me to say that I can see no reason for not 
permitting a man to use his fextbook, in answering 
technical questions in an examination, the same as he 
does in daily practice in the mine and the office. The 
man who has done little studying in preparing himself 
for examination will not be able to use a textbook rightly 
if given one, and his use of a wrong formula or constant 
in the solution of a problem would disqualify him. 

On the other hand, a candidate deprived of his text- 
book must depend on his memory alone, which will fail 
him in many instances; but this failure to remember the 
right formula or constant should not disqualify him 
in examination, because in practice he would refer to his 
textbook for the necessary formula or constant and would 
seldom trust his memory. It cannot be denied that the 
use of textbooks in examination would be fair to all 
candidates alike. ; 

In closing, let me state what has already been sug- 
gested, that the examination could be arranged so that 
all technical questions requiring mathematical work, 
formulas and constants, would be asked in one or more 
sessions when textbooks would be allowed. Other sessions 
could be devoted wholly to practical questions designed 
to show the candidate’s practical knowledge and experi- 
ence in mines, and in these sessions no textbooks would 
be used. I am strongly in favor of allowing candidates 
the same use of their textbooks as they enjoy in daily 
practice. Rad} Piokerr, 

Shelburn, Ind. Mine Superintendent. 
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Mime Accident Record 


Letter No. 1—I notice that the news item regarding 
the recent accident at Nanticoke, as published in Coa 
Age, Dec. 9, p. 985, states that “two men were killed 
and another injured so badly that he will probably die, 
by a mysterious explosion that occurred at 7:30 p.m., 
Dec. 1, at a new shaft that is being sunk at the Loomis 
colhery of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R.R. Co.” 

Evidently, the Coal Age correspondent is not acquainted 
with the previous history of this shaft, since it is not 
“a new shaft,” but one that was sunk 50 years ago. 
Neither was there anything “mysterious” about the ex- 
plosion, which was only what might haye been expected 
by one acquainted with the conditions under which the 
work was being performed. Whether known or unknown, 
there is always a cause preceding the effect. Allow me, in 
a few words, to explain what was the cause of this 
“mysterious explosion,” at the old Dundee shaft, now 
known as Loomis No. 4, operated by the Lackawanna 
tailroad Coal-Mining Department. 

As I have just stated, the shaft had been sunk 50 years 
previous and when abandoned, later, was filled with culm. 
Only recently it had been decided to reopen the shaft 
by excavating the culm, which had settled down in a 
solid mass. It was necessary to shear the sides and ends 
of the old shaft, the workmen standing on the- culm 
that filled the shaft. 
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When the work had proceeded to some depth, a force 
fan was set up to blow air to the bottom of the shaft, 
through a pipe probably 2x3 ft. in section. The circula- 
tion thus afforded, however, was not sufficient to remove 
the gas and dust from the bottom of the excavation, and 
electric lights were employed in the shaft to avoid the 
possibility of igniting the gas and dust. It is quite 
probable that under these conditions the ignition of the 
gas and dust was either caused by the explosion of a 
charge of dynamite or by a spark from the electric wires. 

This is only another instance where greater caution 
is needed in the execution of work under the dangerous 
conditions common to coal mining. Unfortunately, a 
suggestion that might avoid a possible accident, when 
made by an experienced workman, is not generally received 
kindly or taken seriously by the boss in charge, and the 
lives of the men in his care are often endangered. Until 
mine officials and their men come closer together, such 
avoidable accidents must continue to happen. 

Nanticoke, Penn. W. A. BARRETT. 
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Boost Rescue Work 


Letter No. 1—Attention has been drawn, in the timely 
discussion of “Seasonal Explosions,” in Coal Age, to the 
fact that the present cold season brings with it increased 
lability to mine explosions. This has been painfully 
illustrated by the two recent mine explosions that have 
occurred in a single month, in Alabama. 

The constant recurrence of these disasters, which seem 
to be almost inevitable, emphasizes the crying necessity 
for the improvement of mine-rescue methods and equip- 
ment. It should be remembered that any criticism or 
suggestion here offered carries with it no reflection on 
the great work accomplished by the Federal Bureau of 
Mines, which is largely responsible for the high standard 
already established. There is, however, no halting place 
in human progress, and it will generally be admitted 
that organized mine-rescue work is entirely inadequate 
to meet present needs. 

To even the casual observer, one of the chief obstacles 
to prompt effective rescue work, in the event of a mine 
explosion, is the lack of proper equipment and a suffi- 
cient number of trained men who are competent to 
undertake the task of rescue, which at the best is an 
extreme hazard. Could this work be done within an 
hour after an explosion has occurred, instead of waiting 
five, eight or ten hours for the arrival of a rescue car, or 
trained men from a distant colliery or rescue station, 
there would not be the great loss of life that so frequently 
occurs by reason of the long delay in rendering aid to 
those entombed underground. 


ORGANIZED STATE MINE RescuE WorK 


Happily, several coal-mining states are leading the 
way in efficient organization, by establishing and main- 
taining elfective rescue stations at many central points 
throughout their coal districts. Other states, however, — 
must seek and obtain Federal aid for this work. 

The need of more organized effort and better equipment 
is most obvious to those who have participated in the 
work of rescue following a great explosion in a mine. 
The subject is one worthy, of most careful consideration 
by mining men, not only because human lives are precious 
and property valuable, but because industrial economy 
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calls for the adoption of every practicable means to avoid 
these destructive agencies that engender lawsuits and 
increase liability-insurance rates. 

I hope to see this question of a more thorough organi- 
zation that will develop trained men and needed equip- 
ment at convenient distances in every coal-mining state 
thoroughly discussed in Coal Age. I believe it is time that 
the rank and file of the coal-mining industry do their 
part to carry on the great work that now rests so largely 
on the Federal Bureau of Mines. WILLIAM CROOKS. 

Kimberly, Ala. 


Ky 
Bonus System in Mining 


Letter No. 5—Speaking of the bonus system in coal 
mining, I agree with the writer of Letter No. 3, Coal 
Age, Dec. 2, p. 939, whose experience along this line is 
evidently very similar to my own. His remarks, in re- 
spect to the tendency that a bonus offered to a motorman 
has to cause accidents by reason of undue haste and dis- 
regard of safety, recalls a bonus episode for which I was 
responsible when in charge of a certain mine, ‘The story 
runs as follows: 

We had made an excellent run up to noon, and every- 
thing looked promising for a record that day. As the big 


motor was leaving for its first trip after dinner, I said 


to the motorman, “Red, if you can set a new record to- 
day, ll make it right with you.” Back came the an- 
swer, “I'll do it or take a wheel off,” for the motorman 


‘was as enthused as myself with regard to the possible 


record run. 

Upon entering the big side track, after finishing my 
daily rounds, about 2 p.m., I said to the switch boy, 
“Well, lad, how is Red doing this afternoon?” ‘‘Fine,” 
said the boy; “he’s gone for his fourth trip and he sure 
is wheeling ’em since dinner.” This was two trips bet- 
ter than the average for that time of day. But, as trans- 
pired later, it was Red’s last trip for that shift and came 
near being his last for all time. 


ACCIDENT DUE TO OFFER OF A BoNUS 


Resting for a moment on the side track, my mental 
estimate of the possible output for the day was sud- 
denly interrupted by the “snapper,” who came on the 
run, shouting to the kid as he neared the switch, “Where’s 
the boss, boy?” Breathless with haste, he exclaimed 
as he reached me, “Red is piled up at the mouth of 16 
Butt and there are lots of night men in the trip with 
him.” As may be imagined, it did not take me long to 
reach the scene of the accident and, to my surprise, | 
found that none of the men were badly hurt, except the 
motorman, who had been thrown out, striking his head 
against the rib. 

While my bonus offer that day did not break any rec- 
ord, it did break up 16 cars so that they were in con- 
dition to have the irons burned off. It was a miracle 
that there were not half a dozen men good subjects for 
the undertaker. Thirty yards of track were torn up, 
and the big motor went to the shop for a week. 

However, I do not wish to be understood as condemn- 
ing the bonus system altogether. Personally, I approve 
of the offering of a bonus where it will not induce men 
to disregard safety. The offering of a bonus to a motor- 
man for every ton of coal hauled over a certain amount; 
or to a miner for every ton produced above a given 
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figure; or to a foreman for a week’s or a month’s rec- 
ord run is to court a loss rather than an increase of 
dividends and is, in effect, a gamble on human life, 
since every man concerned then thinks only of the pos- 
sible reward. 

In some of the larger mines, miners are paid a cer- 
tain percentage over their wages for employing safety 
methods and keeping their place in a safe condition, as 
reported by the safety inspector. At the same time, the 
foremen and other officials are correspondingly rewarded 
for an improvement in the nonaccident record for the 
month or the year and the safe condition of the mine 
inside and out and the discipline maintained. Such com- 
panies have come to realize the fact that accident pre- 
vention promotes efficiency and consequently output. 
Such a bonus system is a credit to any employer, while 
the other is “a sheep in a wolf’s skin.” 

Houston, Penn. EXPERIENCE. 
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Reward of Long Service 


Letter No. 4—The question propounded by “Dee,” 
Coal Age, Nov. 4, p. 776, is one that will not only arouse 
great interest but will appeal strongly to those who, like 
myself, have been through the mill. It must be admitted 
that the situation he has described is not an uncommon 
one in the coal-mining industry. 

In my own experience, I settled the question with 
some satisfaction to myself at the time, by getting out 
of the company. Later, however, I regretted my hasty 
action, although it is quite probable I would do the same 
thing again, under similar circumstances. 

It must be admitted that personal ties and the cir- 
cumstances of a man’s environments and obligations give 
the question quite a varied aspect. A young man, with 
no ties to bind him to the place, if he has the proper 
ambition and self-regard, will look quite differently on 
the matter of making a change than a married man who 
is settled in the place and has a family dependent upon 
his income. Again, I believe there are many able min- 
ing men holding inferior positions, who are naturally of 
modest disposition and retiring. Such men hesitate to 
proclaim their own abilities and are often distanced in 
the race by fellows of lesser qualifications. 


TuHInkK BrErore You JuMpP 


Now, it is difficult to advise in the case mentioned 
by “Dee,” as the attendant circumstances are not stated. 
However, in a general way, a man, young or old, should 
make no jump in the dark. He should never resign, 
hoping and expecting that his resignation would bring 
the company to terms, for nine cases out of ten his hope 
will not be realized. Desiring’ to make a change, a man 
should look up another place and satisfy himself that it 
offers suitable advantages over his present position. 

When making a change, under such circumstances as 
deseribed by “Dee,” it is unnecessary that an employee 
consider the convenience of a company that has not given 
him due consideration. Loyalty of an employee to his 
employer is a splendid quality in a man, but such loy- 
alty must be engendered in an employee by a like loyalty 
of his employer to him. It is a case of reciprocity. Too 
often has it happened that an employee has injured his 
own chances of advancement, because of his high regard 
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of loyalty to those whom he has served faithfully, when 
it is evident the company has not shown the same loyalty 
to the man. : 

Whenever a company is prone to give evasive answers 
to an employee, who has done satisfactory work that has 
been acknowledged, it is quite clear that they are anxious 
to secure the greatest service for the least remuneration, 
and are not actuated by the principle of giving an ade- 
quate return for service rendered. Such a disposition 
in a company, displayed toward an employee, is a bad 
sign, and an employee cannot be blamed for looking 
elsewhere and seeking employment where promises mean 
something more than empty words. 

But, however unsatisfactory the treatment received, it 
is never best for an employee to urge his claim to recog- 
nition too strenuously, since a company will often find 
a way of quietly getting rid of such a man as being 
“objectionable.” It must be remembered that there are 
more ways of “sacking” a man than coolly dismissing 
him from service. 


REASON FOR DESIRING A CHANGE 


When seeking another opening, a man should never 
complain of his present place, but make his appeal solely 
on the strength of his ability. If a reason is asked for 
his desire to make a change, he should reply that there 
appears to be little opportunity for advancement and 
say no more. This may be advice that is hard to fol- 
low, because it is human nature to expose an injustice. 
Lt is better, however, that the unjust treatment should 
be discovered through other channels, and the injured one 
will stand higher in the estimation of all who know why 
he desired a change. 

An employer, on the other hand, should remember 
that a seeming injustice to an employee, when unex- 
plained, makes it difficult for the man to show the same 
interest in his work. A candid explanation and a heart- 
to-heart talk will in most cases bridge over the necessity 
that a company is often compelled to face of seeming to 
disregard the rights of an employee who is disappointed 
and his ambition crushed. EMPLOYEE. 

Sydney, N. 8. 
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Shortage of Labor in Mining 


Letter No. 16—It seems from the several letters on 
this subject that have’already appeared in Coal Age, 
that the labor question is causing much anxiety to coal 
operators and mine officials. Not only are they worried 
over the shortage of labor that prevails in some mining 
districts, but many are alarmed at the present unrest 
and dissatisfied condition of a large class of the miners. 
The problem of holding men in the mines seems to be, 
in some cases, as difficult of solution as that of secur- 
ing new recruits to fill the places of men that are shift- 
ing from: one place to another. : 

Kindly allow me to suggest a few important things 
to be considered in order to hold men in their places. 
Steady employment is one of the chief factors. Idle days 
do more than almost anything else to cause men to hunt 
other places, unless it is the absence of good houses to 
live in, where the miner can make a home for himself 
and family. 

The better class of miners want houses, not shanties, 
and I am sorry to say that many mining towns can 
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boast of nothing better, in the way of living accommo- 
dations, than a lot of undesirable shanties where the in- 
mates exist but do not live. It is good to see, however, 
that a large number of uptodate mining companies today 
realize that good houses invite and retain a better class 
of miners. It is found that men are willing to pay a 
reasonable rent for a good home rather than to be forced 
to exist in a shanty at a far less rental. The surround- 
ings of the latter place may often be unhealthful and 
the place itself unfit for habitation. 

Again, experience has taught me that miners want 
their houses near the mines so that they will not be com- 
pelled to travel a long distance in cold or wet weather 
when going to work or returning home. It is not an un- 
common experience for a miner’s clothing to be frozen 
to his body when he arrives at the mine or reaches home 
after a long tramp through rain and sleet. 

In my opinion, conditions in the mine have really 
less to do with the wages that a man can make than 
the treatment he receives from the mine officials. I 
never go into a miner’s place myself that I do not in- 
quire whether the motorman or driver is giving him all 
the empty cars he can fill; or, if the machineman is 
cutting enough coal for the loaders; and observe whether 
he has ample supplies of timber for making his place 
safe. When a miner complains that his switch is in 
bad condition, I examine it carefully before telling him 
that it is all right. In brief, I always make sure that 
a man is getting all that is coming to him and never 
offer him an extra dollar or give him more time than is 
his honest right. 


A ForREMAN’S CONSIDERATION FOR His MINERS 


T never allow a man to wait two or three days when 
he has finished a place, before giving him another. In- 
deed, I let him know a day or so beforehand where his. 
next place will be, so that he will have plenty of time 
to see what he needs in change of tools or check number. . 
I never allow a motorman, driver or company man to 
give orders to a miner, or boss them in any way. ‘The 
men understand that they get their orders from me or 
one of my assistants. 

Should I find, as the case may happen, an assistant. 
has given a man wrong instructions in regard to his. 
work, I take the matter up with the assistant but never 
say anything to the man myself. ‘This allows the assist- 
ant to correct his own mistake and gives the miner 
greater confidence in him than if I interfered and coun- 
termanded his orders. 

Miners like to get to work at an early hour when 
paid on a tonnage basis. I find this condition is the 
same in union and nonunion mines. About 33 per cent. 
of the miners take advantage of an early start so as to: 
get through early and get out of the mine. Where it has 
been necessary to haul the men into the mine, I have 
given orders to give them a man-trip at 4, 5 or 6 o’clock 
as wanted, in addition to the regular trip at 7 o’clock. 

Following along these lines has kept me well supplied 
with men and, during my nine years’ experience as fore-. 
man at different mines, employing from 50 to 700 men, 
no one can say that I have ever been short of men to 
operate the mines and produce the desired output. From 
my observation it is the man that can put good thoughts: 
into action who is successful in producing results. 

Clymer, Penn. J. O. SEESE. 
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Electric Substations im Mimes 


Kindly permit me to ask through the columns of Coal 
Age a question that has an important bearing on both 
safety and economy in the operation of a coal mine. I 
would like to get the opinion of practical mining men 
in regard to the advisability of establishing an electrical 
substation underground. Would the establishment of a 
substation in a gaseous mine introduce an element of 
danger, provided the station was located on the main 
intake airway where a good current of fresh air is passing 
continually? If such a substation is to be located under- 
ground, what precautions should be taken in conducting 
a current of 2,300 volts down the shaft and through 
the mine entries to the underground substation ? 

ie MINE MANAGER. 


[We hope that this inquiry will receive due attention 
and call out the expressions of opinion from the many 
mine electricians who are readers of Coal Age.—Kditor. | 


Gas Wells im Coal Fields 


I have been not a little surprised to find that the 
Pennsylvania Mining Law contains scarcely any provi- 
sion relating to the sinking of gas wells in coal fields. 
In view of the seriousness of the situation, which is a 
growing menace in some districts of the state, and in- 
asmuch as the same danger exists in the mining districts 
of other states, | want to ask if it would not be well 
to have this question thoroughly discussed in the col- 
umns of Coal Age. 

There is a strong feeling in certain sections that some 
publicity, in respect to the danger to life and property 
that is likely to develop, owing to the increasing num- 
ber of gas wells in mining districts, would have a good 
effect to regulate and control this practice. Many of 
these wells are drilled through the workings of active 
coal mines at the present time and, in some cases, are 
producing gas under heavy pressure. 

I believe that a discussion of this subject would re- 
sult in many good suggestions being made, in respect to 
measures that can be taken, legal or otherwise, that will 
safeguard mine workers and mining companies and re- 
duce to a minimum the dangers arising from this source. 

Irwin, Penn. PENNSYLVANIA OFFICIAL. 





What this correspondent has said,:in reference to 
the absence of any specific provision for the regulation 
and control of the sinking of gas and oil wells in min- 
ing districts, is true, as is also the suggestion that the 
publicity given by a discussion of this important mining 
problem would have a good effect in safeguarding the 
coal-mining industry. 

The coal-mining laws of Ohio and Illinois provide spe- 
cifically for the regulation and. control of gas and oil 
wells sunk through the coal measures. There is no ques- 
tion but that the unrestrained practice of drilling such 


wells through coal measures is an unmitigated evil, 
whether there are mines in active operation at the time 
of sinking the wells or not. This question was treated 
to a considerable extent in Coal Age some years ago, and 
one or two good letters (Vol. 1, p. 1255; Vol. 3, p. 157) 
appeared and a few articles on the subject. 

We shall be glad to have the views of Coal Age readers 
in the hope of drawing the attention of legislators and 


“mining men in general to the menace such practice is 


to the mining of coal. 
A) 


Recovering a Flooded Mime 


I would like to ask, through the columns of Coal Age, 
for the suggestions and advice of those who have had 
experience in unwatering a flooded mine. The proposi- 
tion that I have in mind at the present time relates to 
a mine that was abandoned some 20 years ago. The 
mine was opened by a slope pitching nearly 45 deg. 
The coal has an average cover of 125 ft., the roof of 
the seam being a hard slate, while the floor is a com- 
pact fireclay. 

It has occurred to me that, this mine being full of 
water, which would practically exclude the air, the pres- 
sure of the water would assist to support the roof and 
make it possible that the present condition of the work- 
ings would not be found as bad as might be expected, if 
the water was to be pumped from the mine. I will say 
that the mine when abandoned was practically new and 
in good condition. 

W hen the expense of sinking a new slope and develop- 
ing another mine to the extent of this one is considered, 
it appears to me that it might be cheaper to pump 
out the old mine and clean it up, provided it is reasonable 
to expect the workings are not badly caved. 

I do not expect that anyone can tell the condition in 
which this mine will be found, but I am sure that there 
are many practical men who have had experience of a 
similar nature and can give me the benefit of their ad- 
vice and suggestions as to the possible or even probable 
condition underground, in the present case. I shall very 
much appreciate hearing from such_ persons. 

Gebo, Wyo. T. S: ALMOND. 





[Here is an excellent opportunity for the giving of 
practical mining advice. Many abandoned mines have 
been recovered, after being flooded for a period of years, 
and found to be in fairly good condition. We regret 
that this correspondent has not given more exact infor- 
mation, stating the thickness of the coal and the extent 
to which the workings have been developed. 

It may be assumed; however, since this mine was a 
new mine when abandoned, that no pillars have been 
drawn. Had there been any extensive caving of the 
roof, it is probable that the resulting effects would be 
in evidence on the surface, since the cover is said ‘not to 
exceed an average of 125 ft. We hope there will be a 
ready response to this inquiry.—Editor. | 
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Mine Bosses’ Examination in 
Indiana, September, 1916 


(Selected Questions) 

Ques.—(a) With motor haulage how would you pro- 
tect the trolley wire to prevent accidents from the same 
on the main haulage road? (b) What system would you 
establish to govern motor haulage and what kind of mark- 
ers would you use? (c) How would you arrange motor 
and wire to prevent placing the trolley: wire across room- 
necks where trolley motors are used for gathering pur- 
poses ? 

Ans.—(a) The trolley wire should: be firmly support- 
ed on good insulated hangers and, as far as practicable, 
it should be carried along on one side of the road. Where 
men are obliged to travel the haulage road, the trolley 
wire should be on the side opposite to that left for the 
men to travel. At all places where men or animals must 
eross the main haulage road, the trolley wire should be 
raised to a height that will permit them to pass under it 
safely and, to further prevent their contact with the wire, 
it should be euarded by sideboards extending along each 
side of the wire the full width of the crossing. The side- 
boards should project from 3 to 4 in. below the wire and 
should not be more than 6 in. apart.. There should be a 
suitable danger signal at all such places, warning men 
of the presence of the live wire. 

(b) Where two or more motors are employed in a 
mine, hauling coal from different districts to the shaft or 
slope bottom or to the tipple, a fixed schedule should be 
arranged and agreed upon by the motormen, such that it 
would be practically impossible for a collision to take 
place between two trips. Under no condition should 
motor be permitted to run out of a cross-entry onto the 
main road without first stopping and the motorman mak- 
ing sure that the way is clear. 

The same rule should apply to a motorman hauling 
coal on the main road and approaching a cross-entry. 
The motor should be stopped to make sure that a trip is 
not coming out of that entry. Some would prefer to 
give the motorman hauling on the main road the right of 
way, but the safer plan is for him to at least have his 
trip under full control at the mouth of each pair of cross- 
entries to avoid a possible collision. 

In addition it is always safer where more than one 
motor is employed in a mine to arrange a double track 
on the main road so that the ingoing empty trip will not 
interfere with an outcoming loaded trip. Where this is 
not practicable, an absolute signal system should be ar- 
ranged that would give the right of way, on a single sec- 
tion, to but one motorman at a time. The best marker 
for use is a hght hung on the rear end of a trip of ears. 
An automatic gong is sometimes employed for the same 
purpose, the movement of the car ringing the gong, but 
this is silent, should a trip come to a standstill. 

(c) The trolley wire should always be hung on the 
side of the entry opposite to the rooms. In a few cases 
where this is impracticable, motors having two trolley 
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poles have been used, so as to allow a change of the trol- 
ley wire to the opposite side of the entry when necessary. 
There are instances where the trolley wire is carried in 
the center of the entry, but this is always attended with 
danger to men and animals traveling on the road. 
Ques.—If you were mine boss, what orders would you 
give the timbermen in regard to making themselves safe 
when timbering an entry where the roof was very bad? 


Ans.—Instruct the men to proceed with caution in all 


cases, sound: the roof and make a careful inspection to 
discover any slips or joints in the strata. Before attempt- 
ing to take down a dangerous piece of top slate, it may be 
necessary to set one or more temporary posts as a pro- 
tection against an unexpected fall. Where a broken set of 
timbers is to be removed, it will generally be necessary 
to stand a new set in place before disturbing the old 
timbers. 

Ques.—In the event of an explosion, how would you 
proceed with the rescue work, and what orders would you 
give to men in your charge? 

Ans.—Much will depend on the character of the ex- 
plosion and its results; but, in general, without the use 
of breathing apparatus, no advance must be made ahead 
of the fresh air current. Only safety lamps must be used 
by the rescuers, who must be organized under a compe- 
tent leader and obey his orders. Where breathing appa- 
ratus is available, the men so equipped should advance 
only a safe distance ahead of the men making repairs to 
doors and stoppings to reéstablish the air current. An- 
other force of men must be employed to supply the needed 
material to those making the repairs. The men should 
be instructed to keep cool, talk little and obey the orders 
of their leader. 

Ques.—How many tons of coal in a 5-acre block if the 
seam is 6 ft. in thickness, assuming there are 27 cu.ft. in 
one ton and allowing 20 per cent. off for waste? 

Ans.—There are 43,560 sq.ft. in an acre. The cubic 
contents of a flat seam 6 ft. in thickness and underlying 
5 acres of land is therefore 5 & 6 X& 48,560 = 1,306,800 
cu.ft. Making an allowance of 20 per cent. for waste, 
the net contents of this seam is 1,306,800 & 0.80 
1,045,440 cu.ft. On a basis of 27 cu.ft. per ton, the 
weight of coal underlying this acreage is therefore 
1,045,440 — 27 = 38,720 tons. 

Ques.—If one pump can handle a certain amount of 
water in 12 hr., while another pump can do the same 
work in 9 hr., and another in 7 hr., how long will it take 
the three pumps to do the work, all operating at the 
same time? 

Ans.—The first pump will handle */,, of the water in 
1 hr.; the second pump, ?/, in 1 hr.; and the third, 1/, 
in 1 hr. The three pumps working together will there- 
fore handle 1/,, + 1/, +1/, = *°/s55 of the water in a 
single hour. The time required to handle the whole or 
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and to complete the work will then be 252 + 85 = 
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say, 3 hr., provided each pump does its share. 
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December 30, 1916 


AUUODUCCOOATOOESOOOEOOOUOTEOOTTEEN TEN ATEN 


Washington, D. C. 


A favorable report has been filed with the Sen- 
ate from the Committee on Indian Affairs on the 
bill introduced this month by Senator Gronna, 
relating to the disposal of coal and mineral de- 
posits in Indian lands. The pill, as favorably 
reported, reads: ‘ 

“That where the coal or other minerals con- 
tained in any lands embraced in any Indian- 
reservation which have been opened to settle- 
ment and entry, or shall hereafter be opened to 
settlement and entry, have been reserved from 
disposition, the reservation of such coal and other 
minerals shall inure to the benefit of the Indian 
tribe or tribes to whom such Indian reservation 
belonged, and all proceeds arising from the dis- 
posal of such coal or mineral deposits as may 
be determined by law shall be deposited in the 
Treasury of the United States and shall be applied 
in the same manner as the proceeds derived from 
the disposal of the lands contained in the reser- 
vation within which such coal or mineral deposits 
are located ” 

A favorable report has also been filed with the 
‘Senate by the Committee on Indian Affairs on the 
bill introduced by Senator Owen this month, 
which authorizes the Secretary of the Interior 


hy 
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“to extend the time for payment of the deferred 


installments due to the purchase of tracts of the 
surface of the segregated coal and asphalt lands 
of the Choctaw and Chickasaw tribes in Okla- 
homa. As reported to the Senate, the bill reads: 
«That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized to extend the time for payment of the 
final installment due on the purchase of tracts 
of the surface of the segregated coal and asphalt 
land area belonging to the Choctaw and Chicka- 
saw tribes, sold under the act of Congress approved 
Feb. 19, 1912 (37th Statutes at Large, page 67), 
to four years after the sale was made instead of 
two years as provided in section five of the said 
act: Provided, That the accrued interest on all 
installments to date when due and the principal 
of the second installment, if due, shall be paid 
before an extension as herein provided may be 
granted: And provided further, That in all other 
respects the provisions of existing law shall ap- 
ply to these purchases.” ; 
Conference Between Carriers and Shippers 

A conference between the Committee on Car 
Service of the American Railway Association and 
representatives of shippers and receivers of freight 
and the Interstate Commerce Commission was 
held here recently to consider tariff changes 
proposed by the carriers affecting reconsignment, 
free time and other practices which have relation 
to the detention of cars. 

At this conference a memorandum was offered 
by the representatives of the railroads proposing 
changes in diversion and reconsigning regulations 
on earload freight in cars. It was explained that 
these revised regulations had been adopted at a 
general conference of traffic representatives of 
the railroads operating in the territories of the 
following traffic associations : Trunk Line Associa- 
tion, Central Freight Association, New England 
Freight Association, Western Trunk Line Commit- 
tee, Southwestern Tariff Committee, Southeastern 
Freight Association, Southeastern Mississippi Val- 
ley Association, and the Trans-Continental Freight 
Bureau, held shortly prior to the open conference 
with the public. 

It was then explained that the adoption of these 
rules and changes upon anthracite coal in Trunk 
Line and Central Freight Association territories 
is subject to advice from carriers not in attend- 
ance at the original conference. No fear was ex- 
pressed but that the changes would be universally 
adopted by the railroads provided the Commission 
decided them to be reasonable under the cir- 
cumstances, 

In brief the new rules would make the fol- 
lowing changes: 

(a) Tariffs providing rules and regulations gov- 
erning the reconsignment and diversion of carload 


. freight at designated hold points or which per- 
. mit- the acceptance of carload freight to be held 
at any points for the purpose of diversion or 
' reconsignment, shall be cancelled, 


(b) The so-called “regular” diversion and re- 


' consignment tariffs are to be revised so as to _pro- 
vide that cars may be diverted or reconsigned 


when in transit and before arrival at the point to 


- which’ originally billed, subject to a charge of $3 


per car for this service. 

(c) It is understood that under the foregoing 
revision, the regulations which will appear in the 
diversion or reconsignment tariffs will be substan- 
tially as follows: 

(1) For the purpose of applying the following 
rules the term “‘reconsignment or diversion’? means 
a change in the name of the consignee; change 
in the name of the consignor; change in the 
route ; change in the destination ; any instructions 
necessary to effect delivery and not shown on 
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original billing; or any other change in shipping 
directions. 

(2) If request is made for the reconsignment or 
diversion of freight in carloads prior to arrival 
at point to which first consigned or at terminal 
yard serving such point, the carrier will make 
diligent effort to locate the shipment in transit 
and effect reconsignment or diversion, but will not 
be responsible for failure to effect the reconsign- 
ment or diversion, unless such fdilure is due to 
negligence of its employees. 

(3) If a car is diverted or reconsigned prior to 
arrival at original destination, or if the original 
destination is served by a terminal yard, then 
prior to arrival at such terminal yard, a charge of 
$3 will be made for such service, except as other- 
wise provided. On shipments originating at sta- 
tions on the lines (of this carrier), no charge for 
diversion will be assessed if orders for such 
diversion are received before car leaves the yard 
at which the road-haul begins. 

(4) If order for diversion or reconsignment of 
car is placed with the local freight agent at 
billed destination, or other designated officer, in 
time to permit instructions being given to yard 
employees prior to arrival at such billed destina- 
tion or terminal yard serving such destination, a 
charge of $3 per car will be made for such serv- 
ice. 

(5) When a car is stopped prior to arrival at 
original billed destination on request made by 
consignee or consignor, the point where the car 
is stopped will be considered the destination of 
the freight, and will be subject to the same re- 
consigning rules and charges as are applicable at 
the first billed destination 

(6) If a car is reconsigned within 24 hr. after 
arrival at original billed destination or terminal 
yard serving such destination, prior to placement 
on unloading tracks, a charge of $5 per car will 
be made for such service. 

(7) If a car is reconsigned subsequent to the 
first 24 hr. after arrival at original billed destina- 
tion or terminal yard serving such destination, 
prior to placement on unloading tracks, a charge 
of $7 per car will be made for such service. 

(8) If a car is reconsigned within 24 hr. after 
placement on unloading tracks, a charge of $6 
per car will be made for such service. 

(9) If a car is reconsigned subsequent to the 
first 24 hr. after placement on unloading tracks, 
a charge of $8 per car will be made for such 
service. 

(10) Cars that have been placed for unloading 
and reforwarded to a point within the switching 
limits of the billed destination will not be subject 
to reconsignment charge but will be subject to the 
published industrial or local tariff rate on file 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
state commissions, in addition to the rate from 
the point of origin to billed destination. 

(11) These rules and charges will apply 
whether shipments are handled on local rates, 
joint rates or combination of intermediate rates. 
The through rate to be applied under these rules 
is the rate lawfully on file with the Interstate 
Commerce or state Commissions from point of 
origin via the reconsigning point to final destina- 
tion in effect on date of shipment from point of 
origin. If the rate from original point of ship- 
ment to final destination is not applicable through 
the point at which car is reconsigned, in con- 
nection with the line moving the traffic to that 
point, the sums of the locals will apply, plus 
reconsigning charges. 

(12) No freight can be reconsigned or diverted 
under these rules to a station or point of de- 
livery against which an embargo has been placed, 
either during the existence or subsequent to the 
removal of such embargo, unless such freight 
was forwarded from point of origin prior to the 
date effective of the embargo subsequent to its 
removal. 


Roads 


In line with the general policy of bringing be- 
fore the bar of public opinion the railroads which 
do not cooperate in car redistribution plans, the 
committee on car service of the American Rail- 
way Association has announced that eight roads 
had failed to carry out recommended redistribu- 
tion measures. The announcement expressed a 
hope “‘that these lines will at once show a marked 
improvement in their performance.” The roads 
named are: The Boston: & Albany, the Maine 
Central, the Lehigh Valley, the Philadelphia & 
Reading, the New York Central, the Michigan 
Central, the Wabash, and the Toledo & Ohio 
Central 

“Tt is clearly apparent,” said the announcement, 
“that these companies having an excess of box 
car equipment, have not complied with the re- 
quest of the committee on car service to deliver 
a designated excess of box cars to Southern and 
Western connections above the number of box 
cars received from such connections.” p 


Fail in Redistribution of Cars 
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Several other roads, it was said, appeared to 
have been derelict in complying with requests for 
box car redistribution, but the information re- 
garding them was not complete. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has also 
taken the matter in hand and entered an order 
in its general car supply investigation demand- 
ing the railroads of the country to show cause 
on Dec. 28 why foreign cars were not returned 
to their owners. 

Slushing in Illinois 

Hydraulic filling of mine excavations is being 
considered by the Bureau of Mines under a co- 
operative agreement with the State of Illinois. 
Mine subsidence is presenting a problem of in- 
creased importance in Illinois due to the fact that 
much of the coal underlies rich agricultural lands. 
Subsidence results in the formation of ponds and 
marshes and often damages surface property to 
an extent which rivals the value of the coal which 
has been removed. 


Occasional Wetting is Useless 


_ That only the most thorough and constant wet- 
ting of a mine will prevent dust explosions has 
been demonstrated in recent experiments con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Mines at Bruceton, Penn. 
This is especially true in the winter when the 
dust dries out most rapidly. The tests, which are 
still in progress, are on mixtures of Pittsburgh 
coal, shale and water to determine what propor- 
tions of shale and water are necessary to make 
the coal dust inert. These trials were made under 
the standard conditions for explosion tests. The 
explosions are started by a 50-ft. ignition zone of 
(dry) pulverized Pittsburgh coal dust which is 
ignited by a blown-out shot of 4 lb, of black 
powder, The mixture to be tested is loaded along 
both entries for distances of 300 and 350 ft. from 
the ignition zone. 
; The coal was tested in three sizes: (1) Pulver- 
ized, of which nearly all would pass through a 
100-mesh screen and 75 to 85 per cent. through 
a 200-mesh screen; (2) 20-mesh coal, of which 
40 per cent. would pass through a 200-mesh 
screen; and (3) 20-mesh coal 20 per cent. of 
which would pass through 200-mesh. The _ per- 
centage of water in the mixture was kept constant 
at either 10 or 20 per cent. and the proportion 
of shale increased until the mixture would not 
propagate flame The coal, shale and water were 
mixed thoroughly before being placed in the mine. 
Tests also were made with mixtures of coal 
dust and water, without shale dust. In one test 
pulverized coal mixed with more than 23. per 
cent of water was used. This mixture was wet 
enough to ball in’ the hand. At the time this 
test was made all the surfaces of the mine were 


very wet, the roof and the ribs dripping with 
moisture. A strong propagation of flame was 
obtained, the pressure developed being over 50 


Ib. per square inch at some points. 

The 20-mesh coal of which 40 per cent. passed 
through 200-mesh would not propagate flame 
when mixed with 20 per cent. of water, but the 
coarser grade, 20-mesh of which 20 per cent. 
passed through 200-mesh, would propagate flame 
when mixed with 15 per cent. of water. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 


The Pennsylvania Supreme Court on Jan. 3, will 
hear arguments on the contention that the right 
of surface support from mining operations is a 
tangible property right that may be sold or re- 
tained, or in other words that surface support is 
a third estate, distinct from mining rights and 
surface ownership. John G. Johnstown, of Phil- 
adelphia, one of the country’s foremost lawyers, 
will make the principal argument in favor of 
surface protection. 

The decision of the court will vitally affect 
more than half the improved section of Scranton, 
including much of the valuable central city lands. 
The case is far and away the most important 
cave case ever taken into any court. 

What the court is practically asked to decide 
is that the Scranton Trust Co. owns the third 
estate or the right of surface support of all the 
original lands of the Lackawanna Coal and Iron 
Co., under a deed of May 4, 1915. That deed, 
upon which the whole case rests was the last act 
of the Lackawanna Coal and Iron Co., prior to 
its dissolution and was really part of the disso- 
lution process. 

The Pennsylvania Supreme Court in its decision 
in the Graff Furnace case intimated that the 
right of surface support is really a third estate, 
a property right that may be sold, resold or re- 
tained. 

If the Supreme Court finds that the trust com- 
pany owns the right of the surface support over 
all the coal the Lackawanna Coal and Iron Co. 
owned, then the trust company will be in posi- 
tion to solve the whole cave problem in a large 
area of Scranton. It may deed that right to 
the thdividual property owner. 
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As this question is of keen, vital interest to the 
whole anthracite region, the question arises can 
the surface property owners buy this right to 
surface protection and thereby insure themselves 


against mine caves. The Trust company owns 
neither coal nor the surface. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 
Pottsville—The Myrtle Coal Co. has secured 
leases from the Morris and Richards estates 


whereby it is permitted t6 mine coal in 15 coal 
measures underlying this city. The company is 
now seeking bids for the erection of a breaker 
with a capacity of 300 tons daily. In addition 
the new concern has secured an option on over 
1,000,000 tons of culm nearby and is prepar- 
ing to utilize this material in the manufacture 
of boulettes. It claims to have a process whereby 
with an admixture of Kentucky cannel coal and 
a heavy fuel oil a product is produced that is 
little inferior to fresh-mined coal for domestic 
purposes. It is stated that the briquette plant 
will be erected near New York City and the culm 
shipped to that point 


The Pine Hill Co. announced that _ it 
will pay its workmen a bonus of 5 per cent. 
over their regular wages on all egg, stove and 


chestnut coal mined over and above a fixed stand- 
ard, the increase to date from Noy. 1. Any work- 
men absent more than two days in one month 
without leave will not share in the distribution. 

What is likely to be the heaviest award 
made by the State Compensation Board will 
result from the accidental death of John Zusky, 
who was killed in a mine near here. Besides a 
widow, nine small children survive, and as a 
separate award must be made for each one the 
total amount will likely constitute a record. 

Secranton—David and S. S. Spruks_ recently 
purchased the assets of the Minooka Coal Co. 
at public auction for $37,155. The property in- 
cludes the mine, a breaker, mine cars, tools, 
mining machinery and other incidentals neces- 
sary to coal production located at Minooka. 
Spruks Brothers have recently acquired several 
valuable coal properties in this vicinity. 

Bituminous 

Somerset—The tipple of the Neva mine, sev- 
eral miles north of Somerset was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. About 100 men will be out of 
employment until a new tipple can .be con- 
structed. 

Brownsville—The Diamond Coal and Coke Co. 
has a gang of men working at the Peoples coal 
mine, cleaning the place up. Orders for heavy 
locomotives have been placed, and it is ex- 
pected that these will be shipped in February. 
The company will ship the majority of the coal 


by river, and it is believed that shipment will 
be begun in April. 
Connellsville—The estimated coke production 


for the Connellsville region during the week 
ended Dec. 16 is placed at 375,901 tons, of which 
the merchant ovens produced 138,798 tons, and 
the furnace ovens 236,703 tons. This produc- 
tion is a decrease of 25,164 tons by the former 
and by the latter of 24,100, or a total decrease 
of 49,264 tons. Shipments aggregated 10,178 cars 
carrying 362,293 tons. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Omar—The Island Creek Coal Co., through 
Thomas H. Brooks, recently arranged to present 
a Christmas gift to every child in the town under 
16 years of age, the number being estimated at 
about 1,200. A great Christmas tree was also 
furnished and decorated by the company for the 
holidays. 


Gary—Clark & Walker, general contractors, 
were recently awarded a contract by the United 
States Coal and Coke Co. for 93 six- and eight- 
room double houses, equal to 186 single houses. 
This contract also includes grading, foundations, 
water and electric lines, fences, sidewalks, gut- 
ters, etc. These improvements will be made at 
works Nos. 6, 7, 8 and 9. Although this con- 
tract is a large one, it is only a part of the 
vast improvements contemplated by this com- 
pany during the year 1917. 

Hugheston—Fire originating from a spark from 
a passing locomotive recently destroyed the coal 
tipple of the West Virginia Gas Coal Co. It 
will be probably 60 days before the tipple can 
be rebuilt. Traffic on the railroad was delayed 
somewhat by the destroyed tipple. 


Charleston—Congestion of loaded coal cars and 
manifest freight between Charleston and Cin- 
cinnati has been decidedly relieved during the 
recent past, and condiitons as to car supply are 
now somewhat better. Embargoes are being de- 
clared by the railroads against certain individuals 
and firms because of the misuse of coal cars 
and inadequate facilities for handling the coal 





shipped to them. The shippers on originating 
lines are urging that railroads west of Cin- 
cinnati be asked to facilitate the movement 


through codperation between coal-traffic depart- 
ments. 


Fairmont—Cold weather during the recent past 
and a muddled ear-supply situation on the Mo- 
nongah Division of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
has resulted in a poor car supply. It is be- 
lieved that no immediate relief is in sight and 
if things continue to grow worse, it is more than 
possible that some of the mines of the region 
may be foreed to close down. 
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ALABAMA 


Birmingham—The state has awarded the con- 
tract for county convicts for next year to the 
Pratt Consolidated Coal Co. of Birmingham. The 
price is $12 per month for able bodied convicts 
sentenced to 90 days or more. 

Coal operators of the Birmingham district be- 
lieve next year will see the greatest tonnage of 
coal ever mined in Alabama. The market is firm, 
and with the opening of new mines it is believed 
that the tonnage will go to 18,000,000. The 
largest tonnage recorded was 17,907,284 in 1913. 

The Tennessee Coal Iron’ & Railroad Co, will 
no longer ship coal out of the Birmingham dis- 
trict, but will use it for fuel purposes in its 
industries. 

The completion of a new haulage-way at the 
Searles coal mines of the Alabama Co. about the 
first of the year will reduce the distance from the 
workings to the tipple from two miles to a few 
hundred yards, and result in a large increase in 
the output, and a reduction in cost. 


Edgewater—One man was killed and two in- 
jured Dec. 20 in an explosion at the Edgewater 
mine of the Tennessee Coal, Iron and Coke Co. 
Seventy-three men escaped uninjured. It is re- 
ported that following this explosion a _ panic 
occurred among the miners, and it was at first 
stated that many men had been entombed. 


KENTUCKY 


Yeager—The Detroit-Kentucky Coal Co. is get- 
ting well under way on its Robinson Creek de- 
velopment and will make its first shipments to 
the markets of the Northwest early in January 
according to an announcement. Fifty new miners’ 
houses are under way at this plant. 


Hazard—Large increases will be made by op- 
erators in the Hazard field during the coming 
year and the output largely increased. Within 30 
days it is planned to have a daily output of 300 
cars. The Kentucky River Power Co. will soon 
have its plant completed. Coal operators say the 
completion of the plant will greatly facilitate the 
mining work. Transmission lines are connecting 
all the twenty odd plants with the central station. 
This is one of the largest individual power sta- 
tions in Kentucky. i 

The Blue Diamond Coal Co. operating at Buf- 
falo will double its output within two weeks, ac- 
cording to an announcement. The plant is reached 
by a branch of the Louisville & Nashville. 

The Fourseams Colliery Co., one of the new 
companies operating in the Buffalo Creek section 
has made its first shipments of. coal which were 
destined to the markets of the Northwest. It is 
now loading four cars daily. This output will 
be increased immediately after the first of Jan- 
uary. 

Kona Station—(Mater P. O.) The Detroit-Elk 
Coal Co. will start a new coal development im- 
mediately below Kona Station on the W. H. Pot- 
ter coal land tract. S. L. Bastin of Lexington will 
have supervision over the work as manager. The 
company plans a daily capacity of 1,000 tons to 
start with. 


Whitesburg—It is said here that the coal out- 
put of this (Letcher) county will exceed the 
tonnage of any other county in Kentucky for 
the year 1916, Pike and Harlan being close sec- 
onds. Developments are only fairly started, and 
three-fourths of the county is almost untouched. 
It is safe to say ‘that the output for 1917 will be 
about doubled over the present year. A _ large 
number of new operations are coming into this 
territory to start work immediately after the first 
of the year. 


Beattyville—The Beattyville Co. is rapidly com- 
pleting the development work on its coal mine 
near here in Lee County, and will begin ship- 
ping down the river soon. Other developments of 
coal lands in Lee County are reported in pros- 
pect. 


Madisonville—The fan house of the Highland 
mines of the Ruckman Coal Co., at Providence, 
Ky., was destroyed by an incendiary fire on the 
night of Dee. 15. The watchman discovered the 
blaze while making his rounds and stated that 
he started for the fire but was detained by three 
armed men until the building was destroyed. The 
company is offering a reward. 

Nebo—The Rose Creek Coal Co., at Coiltown, 
is taking out coal for the local demand and for its 
power house and has opened its commissary. 
Shipping will begin shortly. : 

Louisa—The Nats Creek Coal Co. is completing 
its railroad, driving entries, ete., and will begin 
shipping about the first of the year. F. L. Stewart 
is in charge of the operation. 


OHIO 
Columbus—Upon the authority of the Public 
Utilities Commission, this is the last year that 


natural gas can be used for manufacturing pur- 
poses to any extent in Ohio. This action is taken 
in order to conserve the natural gas supply for 
domestic purposes only. The shutting off of the 
gas supply has thrown thousands of men and 
women out of employment and has caused great 
hardships throughout the state. An injunction 
secured by certain manufacturing establishments 
of Lancaster against the local gas company from 
turning off the supply has been dissolved and as 
a result the factories had to shut down. The 
ruling of the utilities commission will increase 
the consumption of coal for steam purposes to a 
great extent. Some of the factories in Columbus 
announce that they will move out of the city. 
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INDIANA 


Terre Haute—Coal operators composing the 
membership of the Northern Indiana Coal Trade 
Bureau, with headquarters here, have decided to 
raise a fund of $10,000 to maintain action seek- 
ing to compel the railroads to supply more coal 
cars. The secretary of the Bureau, Charles G, 
Hall, was instructed to levy an assessment on the 
members to raise the money. 


ILLINOIS 


Auburn—The Auburn & Alton coal mine, a few 
days ago, broke its hoisting record by loading a 
total of 1,074 tons. The mine is under the man- 
agement of J. W. Minzie. 


Millstadt—-Miners employed at the Marxer & 
Pistor mine at this place have returned to work 
after being on strike for a week on account of a 
wage dispute. The men say they have not re- 
ceived the increase of 3c. a ton provided for by 
the Baltimore agreement. Walter Nesbit, of Belle- 
‘ville, persuaded them to return to work pending 
an adjustment. 


Kincaid—An effort on the part of Charles 
Ramon, an American miner, to save a 30c. can of 
carbide cost him his life in the Peabody mine 
No. 7 here a few days ago. He had lighted a 
fuse when he remembered that he had left, the can 
of carbide near the face of the coal. He ran to 
get it and the charge exploded just as he reached 
it. He died in a short time from his injuries. 


Virden—The North mine at Virden, which has 
been closed since January, 1915, when it was 
partially destroyed by fire, has resumed operation. 
One hundred and fifty men are employed and it 
is expected that shortly after the beginning of the 
year the force will be doubled. 


KANSAS 


Topeka—Owing to the fact that the coal min- 
ing laws of the State of Kansas have proved’ in- 
adequate and impractical of successful operation 
under modern working conditions, it is recom- 
mended by State Mine Inspector Pellegrino that 
the next session of the legislature shall revise and 
codify the existing statutes. This recommenda- 
tion is comprised in a report filed with Paul J. 
McBride, state labor commissioner. The report 
declares that the best way to get mining laws 
which will be of benefit to the operators and 
miners alike will be to repeal all the former laws 
and adopt a new code. It also asserts that some 
of the state mining laws are being violated every 
day because they are impractical, while others 
are conflicting in their provisions. Some also are 
found to provide no penalties and many will not 
stand the test if taken into court. 
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: Personals 


SLCOUSCNEUUEUROOCEUUSOOA TO OU OU SESEDECEDUCECOSESEOUORUDOELELEOSESOSEEMCCCAEECEOELETEECERS CARE ROREEUSEREAGS 


C. H. Nesbit, chief state mine inspector of Ala- 
bama, estimates that the coal production in Ala- 
bama will go above 16,000,000 tons in 1916. The 
actual figures on production will not begin com- 
ing in until about Jan. 10 or 15. 


John H. Winders of Columbus, Ohio, was re- 
cently appointed receiver for the Sunday Creek . 
Coal Co. upon the petition of the Webster Man- 
ufacturing Co. of Tiffin, Ohio, which has ob- 
tained judgment against the Sunday Creek Co. 


Dr. Harry W. Keatley who recently resigned 
as senior assistant physician at the State Hos- 
pital at Huntington, W. Va., has accepted a 
position with the Cabell Coal Co. the proper- 
ties of which are in the Kenawha field. Dr. 
Keatley was formerly employed by this firm. 


R. S. Bain, formerly sales agent for the Lake 
Erie Coal Co, at Cleveland, has been appointed 
manager of the Central Coal Mining Co., with 
offices at 309 Rockefeller Building, Cleveland. 
This firm has purchased the Clifford mine, located 
in Belmont County, Ohio. It has an output of 
1,250 tons per day and is capitalized at $150,000. 


MMe 


Obituary 
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Jenkin Jones, vice-president of the Pocahontas 
Consolidated Collieries Co., and last of the 
pioneer Pocahontas operators, died at his home in 
Bluefield, W. Va., on Dec. 19, at the age of 77 
years. 


E. R. Vowels, aged 39, one of the leading young 
coal operators of the Middlesboro (Ky) field died 
at his home in Middlesboro a few days ago after 
a long illness. Brights disease is given as the 
cause of his death. Mr. Vowels was perhaps 
known by more coal men than any other man in 
Kentucky. He was a successful operator, owning 
several good sized plants in the Yellow Creek 
valley. 


> 
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Recent Coal & Coke Patents 


COCCUPDEEOSSCUCEECOCUUEEOEESESOCEOUEEEEDERSCUSEERCEORCCESEEROOECOREEGERESOUOOCEERSGRSEOGORSISCOERSSECEES 


Stoker, W. Shore, Minneapolis, Minn. 1,203,063. 
Oct. 31, 1916. Filed Mar. 24, 1916. Serial No. 
86,494. 

Stoker, W. S. Haslen, Montevideo, Minn. 1,206,- 


701. Nov. 28, 1916. Filed Feb. 9, 1915. Serial 
No 7,184. 


December 30, 1916 


Stoker. 
$16, Sept. 12, 1916. 
No. 40,536. 

Mine Car. M. D. Bland, Philadelphia, Penn. 
1,202,357, Oct. 28, 1916. Filed Nov. 27, 1915. 
Serial No. 63,798. : 

Furnace Grate, G. F. Spencer, Thompson, Penn. 
1,206,046. Nov. 28, 1916. Filed Dec. 27, 1915. 
Serial No. 68,785 

Coke Oven Take Off. A. Roberts, Evanston, Ill. 


F. B. Bigelow, Detroit, Mich. 
Filed July 19, 1915. 


1,198,- 
Serial 


1,198,582, Sept. 19, 1916. Filed Apr. 17, 1915. 
Serial No. 22,145. 
Boiler Furnace, W. Lamb, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


1,205,228. Nov. 21, 1916. Filed Apr. 24, 1916. 
Serial No. 93,220. 

Mine Car Wheel, E. E. Slick, Westmont, Penn. 
1,203,800. Nov 7, 1916. Filed June 9, 1915. 
Serial No. 32,996. 


Automatic Stoker, G. W. Wood, Camden, N. J. 


1,206,071. Nov. 28, 1916. Filed Feb. 15, 1916. 
Serial No. 78,342. 

Mine Car Body, E. E. Slick, Westmount, Penn. 
1,206,151. Nov. 28, 1916. Filed Nov. 18, 1915. 
Serial No 64,082. 

Chain Grate. A. Girtanner, St. Louis, Mo. 
1,202,180, Oct. 24, 1916. Filed Mar. 23, 1914. 


Serial No. 826,529. 

Mining Machine, S P. C. Borson, Salida, Colo. 
1,203,573. Nov. 7, 1916. Filed Nov. 27, 1914. 
Seria] No. 874,295. 

Mechanical Stoker. 
1,198,148, Sept. 12, 1916. 
Serial No. 860,694. 


Cross Drum Boiler. 
Penn. 1,196,878, Sept. 5, 1916. 
1915. Serial No. 43,953. 

Mechanical Stoker, E. A. Wall, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 1,204,522. Nov. 14, 1916. Filed June 9, 
1916. Serial No. 102,739. 
~~ Coal Handling Plant, C. S. Williamson, Chicago, 
Til 1,205,303. Nov. 21, 1916. Filed July 20, 
1912. Serial No. 710,559. 

Coal Loading Apparatus, H. B. Doherty, Everett, 
Mass. 120,348. Nov. 7, 1916. Filed Sept. 19, 
1914. Serial No. 862,502. 

Coke-Oven Door. J. A. McCreary, Connellsville, 
Penn. 1,200,123, Oct. 3, 1916. Filed Nov. ns 
1915. Serial No. 61,716. 

Byproduct Coke Oven, 
York. 1,205,698. Nov. 21, 1916. 
1911. Serial No. 664,987. 

Nut for Mining Machines, C. S. Sheppard, Pitts- 
ton, Penn. 1,203,145. Oct. 31, 1916. Filed Feb. 
17, 1916. Serial No. 78,922. 

Method of Mining Coal. 
burgh, Penn. 1,200,205, Oct. 3, 1916. 
9, 1915. Serial No. 65,942. 

Boiler Grate. TT. N. Smith and D. K. Briggs, 
Portsmouth, Va. 14,202, Oct. 10, 1916. Filed June 
21, 1915. Serial No. 35,470. 

-Smoke Consumer. A. H. C. Beatty, Independ- 


C. J. Pilliod, Toledo, Ohio. 
Filed Sept. 8, 1914. 


E. C. Meier, Phoenixville, 
Filed Aug. 6, 


G. H. Benjamin, New 
Filed Dec. 11, 


H. A. Kuhn, Pitts- 
Filed Dec. 


ence, Mo. 1,199,656, Sept. 26, 1916. Filed May 
15, 1914. Serial No. 838,759. 

Coal Transferring Apparatus, K. E_ .Rochel, 
Galveston, Tex. 1,204,594. Nov. 14, 1916. Filed 
July 19; 1915. Serial No. 40,637. 

Gearing for Mining Machines. EE. C. Morgan, 
Chieago, Tl. 1,200,515, Oct. 10, 1916. Filed 


Serial No. 747,251. 


H. L. Doherty, 
Filed 


Feb. 10, 1913. 

Method of Carbonizing Coal. I 
New York, N. Y. 1,197,804, Sept. 12, 1916. 
Mar. 21, 1913. Serial No. 755,955. 


Fuel Saving Attachment for Furnaces, N. J. 
Russell, Chicago, Ill. 1,205,789... Nov. 21, 1916. 
Filed May 1, 1916. Serial No. 94,611. 


Pulverized Coal Feeding Apparatus, La Rue B. 
Chevalier, Iola, Kan. 1,203,708. Nov. 7, 1916. 
Filed Mar. 6, 1916. Serial No. 82,598. 


Feed Mechanism for Mining Machines. L. F. 
Hess, Ansted, W. Va. 1,200,941, Oct. 10, 1916. 
Filed May 5, 1915. Serial No. 26,000. 


Coal-Washing Apparatus. E. G. Burks and N. 
Hayes, Birmingham, Ala. 1,201,143, Oct. 10, 1916. 
Filed Aug. 16, 1915. Serial No. 45,705. 


Recuperative Foundations for Coke Ovens. A. 


Roberts, Evanston, Ill. 1,197,306, Sept. 5, 1916. 

Filed Dec. 4, 1914. Serial No. 875,503. 
Excavating and Tunneling Machine. H. A. 

Storrs, Chicago, Tl. 1,199,127, Sept. 26, 1916. 


Serial No. 808,730. 


Adjustable Coal-Boring Auger. CC. N. Barton, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1,198,690, Sept. 19, 1916. 
Filed Sept. 14, 1914. Serial No. 861,545. 


Apparatus for Separating Coal, Ore., Etc. 4H. 
F. Pardee, Hazleton, Penn 1,197,946, Sept. 12, 
1916. Filed May 2, 1913. Serial No. 765,171. 


Furnace Grate. G. A. Kohut, assignor to Shear 
Klean Grate Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,196,246, Aug. 29, 
1916. Filed Jan. 30, 1913. Serial No. 745,211. 


Coal Economy Means. R. E. Jackson, Victoria, 
and F. E. Bell, Novrfclk, Va. 1,199,896, Oct. 3, 
1916. Filed July 31, 1915. Serial No. 43,008. 


Mining Machine. C. H. Boardman, assignor to 
Sundries Mfg. Co., Portland, Me. 1,199,757, Oct. 
3, 1916. Filed Feb. 5, 1915. Serial No. 61,336. 


Filed Dec. 26, 1913. 


COAL AGE 


Mining Machine, A. Ball, assignor to Sullivan 
Machinery Co., Boston, Mass. 1,205,076. Nov. 
a 1916. Filed Nov. 24, 1908. Serial No. 464,- 
“Method of ana Apparatus for Handling Coal. 


DeWitt W. Buchanan, Chicago, Ill. 1,201,685, 
Nie al 1916. Filed Feb. 12, 1915. Serial No. 
,1 66. 


Apparatus for Washing Coal. P. Habets, Mon- 
tegnée, Bel., and A. France, Liege, Bel. 1,197,932, 


Sept. 12, 1916. Filed Feb. 9, 1914. Serial No. 
817,665. 

Mine Car. W. V. Johnson, assignor to American 
Car and Foundry Co., St. Louis, Mo. 199,794, 
A 3, 1916. Filed Aug. 4, 1916. Serial No. 

3,127. 


Underfeed Stoker. W. J. Kenney, assignor to 
Underfeed Stoker Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,196,869, 


Sept. 5, 1916. Filed Apr. 11, 1912. Serial No. 
690,154. 
Traveling Grate. M. W. Sewall, assignor to 


Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bayonne, N. J. 1,200,247, 
Oct. 3, 1916. Filed Feb. 3, 1913. Serial No. 
745,807. 


Miner’s Acetylene Lamp. <A. L. Hansen, as- 


signor to Justrite Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 1,202,- 
514, Oct. 24, 1916. Filed July 26, 1915. Serial 


No. 41,889. 
Mining Machine and Truck, J. London, assignor 


to Sullivan Machinery Co., Boston, Mass.  1,205,- 
097. Nov. 14, 1916. Filed Oct. 7, 1914. Serial 
No. 864,379. 

Automatic Coupling for Mining Cars. J. A. For- 


syth and H. G. Adamson, Frederickstown, Penn. 
1201 283.5-Octe. 1c. LOGS Filed “Apr. aly 1915. 
Serial No. 18,473. 

Process of Burning Powdered Coal and Analo- 
gous Fuel. E. P. Roberts, Cleveland, Ohio. 
1,200,028, Oct. 3, 1916. Filed Dec. 10, 1915. 
Serial No. 66,028. 


Mechanical Stoker. W. T. Hanna, assignor to 


Mechanical Construction Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1,200,436, Oct. 3, 1916. Filed Oct. 28, 1911. 
Serial No. 657,251. 

Mechanical Stoker, W. T. Hanna, assignor to 
Mechanical Construction Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
W203 STi WNovweutinwelG. Kiledi Janoe2) 19122 


Serial No. 669,057. 
Chain Grate, C G. M. Bennett and S H. Smith, 
assignors to Babcock & Wilcox Co., Bayonne, N. 
J. 1,206,197. Nov. 28, 1916. Filed Mar. 25, 1913. 
Serial No. 756,674. 
Apparatus for 
Bolier Furnaces. 
1,199,305, Sept 26, 
Serial No. 860,774. 
Apparatus for Treating Coal and Other Hydro- 


Increasing the Efficiency of 
J. H. Rice, Boston, Mass. 
1916. Filed Sept 8, 1914. 


carbonaceous Substances. J. D. Scott, Detroit, 
Mich. 1,198,069, Sept 12, 1916. Filed Aug. 26, 
1910 Serial No. 579,019. 


Smoke-Consuming Boiler. W. C. Gurney, as- 
signor to Gurney Heater Manufacturing Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 1,198,838, Sept. 19, 1916. Filed Apr. 
9, 1915. * Serial No. 20,280. 

Car-Unloading Apparatus. W. K. Monroe, as- 
signor to Brown Hoisting Machinery Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1,196,134, Aug. 29, 1916. Filed Sept. 
23, 1915. Serial No 52,188. 

Automatic Feeding Device for Furnaces. P. Q. 
Williams, assignor to Charles Boldt Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 1,201,664, Oct. 17, 1916. Filed Oct. 
23, 1913. Serial No. 796,809. 

Dump Car Door Operating Mechanism, A. Camp- 
bell, assignor to Enterprise Railway Equipment 
Co., Chicago, ll. 1,204,543 Nov. 14, 1916 Filed 
Mar. 11, 1916. Serial No. 83,471. 


Apparatus for Quenching, Screening and Load- 


ing Coke. C. Piez, assignor to Link Belt Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 1,206,588. Nov 28, 1916. Filed 
May 8, 1912. Serial No. 696,005. 


Excavating Attachment for Mining Machines. 
J. H Morgan, assignor to American Morgan Co., 
Morgan Park, Ill. 1,196,135, Aug. 29, 1916. Filed 
Aug. 6, 1910. Serial No. 575,962. 


Shaking and Control Mechanism for Furnaces. 
W. J. Manhire, assignor to Combustion Specialty 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 1,200,511, Oct. 10, 1916. 
Filed Aug. 16, 1915. Serial No. 45,824. 


Coal-Sorting Method and Apparatus. H. Adams, 
assignor to Adams Mining Machine Corporation, 
New London, Conn 1,198,808, Sept. 19, 1916. 
Filed May 11, 1916. Serial No. 96,775. 


PUL 


Catalogs Received 


Md 


Power Hammers. Beaudry & Co., Inc., 141 
Milk St., Boston, Mass. Booklet. Pp. 16; 3%x 


cee 
THE 


a 


6 in.; illustrated. 

Wico Safety Electric Mine Lamp. Witherbee 
Igniter Co., Springfield, Mass. Catalog. Pp. 10; 
6x9 in.; illustrated. 

“Spraco” Paint Gun. Spray Engineering Co., 
98 Federal. St., Boston, Mass. Booklet. Pp. 13; 
3%4x6 in.; illustrated. 

Plymouth Gasoline Locomotives. The J. D. 


Fate Co., Plymouth, Ohio. Catalog No. 3. Pp. 


96; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 
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Giant Fuel Oil Engines. Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. Bulletin 
34-W. Pp. 28; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 

Midvale High-Speed Tool Steels. 
Steel Co., 
Pamphlet. 


J The Midvale 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Pp. 22; 4x7% in.; illustrated. 
Duntley Portable Electric Hoists. Chicago 
Pneumatie Tool Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, 
Ill. Bulletin E-45. Pp. 4; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 
Boyer Railway Speed Recorder.. Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Co., Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Bulletin No. 263. Pp. 28; 6x9 in.; illustrated. 
Hose, Hose Couplings, Hose Clamp Tools. Chi- 
cago Pneumatic Tool Co., Fisher Building, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Bulletin No: 129. Pp. 8; 6x9 in.; 
illustrated. 
Automatic 
Automatic 


Reclosing Circuit Breakers. The 
Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co., 38 N. 


Water St., Columbus, Ohio. Bulletins. 6x9 in. ; 
illustrated. 

Single and Multistage Steam Turbines and Re- 
duction Gears. Moore Steam Turbine Corp., 
Wellsville, N. Y. Bulletin No. 1. Pp. 12; 6x9 
in.; illustrated. 

Alloy and Tool Steels. The Midvale Steel Co., 
Widener Building, Philadelphia, Penn. Revised 


Catalog No. 33. Pp. 144; 4%x7 in. This con- 
tains tables and other data, also charts showing 
critical temperatures and physical properties of 
these steels. 

Handling Coal and Ashes in the Power House 
of Wm. H. Grundy Co. and Handling Coal in 
the Victor Power Plant are the titles of two 
bulletins issued by the Link-Belt Co., Chicago, 
Ill., showing the use of Link-Belt equipment in 
these plants. ; 


Industrial News 
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Duluth, 


3 


Minn.—During the navigation season 
of 1916 recently closed, 9,430,700 tons of coal 
arrived at Duluth as compared with 8,376,211 
tons in the same period of 1915. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Cincinnati, 
leans & ‘Texas Pacific, has cancelled 
confiscation order and mine operations 
being called on for only the 
coal. 

Steubenville, Ohio—it was 
that the Russell Coal and Mining Co. property 
at Tiltonville had been taken over by the W. 
H. Warner Coal Co. of Cleveland. The consid- 
eration involved was not made public. 


Detroit, Mich.—The wooden barge 
with a cargo of coal recently sank in Lake 
St. Clair as the result of being cut open by 
heavy ice. Tha captain and crew of the barge 
were rescued by the tug which had the ‘vessel 
in tow. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Figuring that screenings are 
more efficient in a new type of monster loco- 
motive, the Missouri Pacific system has equipped 
14 new engines with 43 per cent. more trac- 
tive power than the Mikado type, with stokers 
for burning screenings. 

Charleston, W. Va.—The State Department of 
Mines recently announced that the official ton- 
nage of coal and coke over the Norfolk & West- 
ern R.R. during November amounted to 2,730,- 
000 tons. All the coke handled by this road came 
from the Pocahontas field. 


Martins Ferry, Ohio—Harry 
Bellaire, recently convicted of holding up and 
murdering Lee Rankin, paymaster of the Flor- 
ence mine of the Youghiogheny & Ohio Coal Co. 
at Martins Ferry was recently sentenced to life 
imprisonment in the Ohio State Penitentiary. 

Clarksburg, W. Va.—The Grasselli Chemical 
Co. is opening a mine on its property near 
Clarksburg to furnish coal for 22 gas producers 
now under construction. This firm has 250 acres 
of Fairmont gas coal, which it is developing. 
The mine will ultimately produce about 1,000 
tons per day. 

Hazard, Ky.—The Douglas Coal Mining Co. in 
“the Bend’ immediately below here will begin 
shipping coal within the next few days. Much 
of the heavy machinery to be used by the com- 
pany is being unloaded. <A one-mile branch of 
the Louisville & Nashville has been constructed 
to the new operation. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Duquesne Light Co. has 
purchased a coal mine at Berwick, Penn., for 
the economical supply of its new 60,000-kw. gen- 
erating station at that point, as well as for the 


New Or- 
its coal 
are now 
normal supply of 


recently announced 


“Santiago”’ 


Baldini, miner of 


old station at Brunot Island. Coal will be 
dumped from the mine cars directly into the 
bunkers of the power plant. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Prof. E. L. Ohle of Wash- 
ington University from figures recently taken 
shows that 20,000 tons of soot fell upon St. 


Louis in the last six months. The average fall 
of soot upon the city was 55.7 tons per square 


mile. The November fall was 87.35 tons per 
square mile, while Pittsburgh’s fall per square 
mile was 82 tons. 


Ancon, Canal Zone—A record for quick coal- 
ing was recently. made at the new coaling plant 
of the Panama Canal at the Atlantic terminus. 
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This plant delivered 420 tons of coal into the 
bunkers of a ship and sent her on her way in 
24 minutes. This was done with the use of only 
one of the four loading towers with which the 
plant is equipped. 

Louisville, Ky.—Coal operators of eastern Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee and Virginia have been noti- 
fied that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended increase of from 5 to 30 cents a 
ton on coal from mines on the Louisville & 
Nashville R.R. to points in Illinois, Wisconsin 
and Iowa. These have been suspended, pending 
investigation, until Apr. 9 next. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The mine now opening at 
Marion Center, Indiana County, Penn., by Harry 
Yates, of this city, and Dr. W. 8S. Blaisdell, of 
Punxsutawney, is ready to ship coal as soon as 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh R.R. can 
furnish cars. The track connections will be in 
soon. About 500 tons a day will be produced. 
The mine is to be called the Marion. 


Birmingham, Ala.—It is announced that the 
Woodward Iron Co. will repair and place in op- 
eration 200 bee-hive ovens at its Dolomite mine. 
These ovens have been idle for a number of 
years. The Woodward Co. has a total of 794 
bee-hive ovens, all, of which are in blast ex- 
cept those at Dolomite, and 170 by-product ovens, 
and is now building 60 more of the latter type. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The Yolande Coal and 
Coke Co. announces that it will begin prepara- 
tions at once for the opening of a new mine 
on the Jagger seam, in Tuscaloosa County, near 
its openings Nos. 1 and 2. A large sum will 
be expended in connection with the new de- 
velopment, but it will probably be six or eight 
months before coal will be produced from this 
mine. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.—Twenty-four additional 
by-product coke ovens are to be added to the 
plant of the Chattanooga Gas and Coal Prod- 
ucts Co., according to Lewis F. Wolfe, presi- 
dent. It is stated that the improvement will cost 
about $500,000 although the details as to the 
type of ovens, ete., have not been worked out. 
It is hoped to have the additional ovens in op- 
eration by next fall. 


Moundsville, W. Va.—A deal was recently con- 
sumated whereby the Central Coal Mining Co. 
of Cleveland, Ohio, became the owner of the 
Clifford coal mine formerly known as the Fort 
Pitt mine, directly across the river from this 
city. The new owners have already taken charge. 
No change in the management will be made, 
but improvements will be made which will great- 
ly increase the output. 


Wellsburg, W. Va.—Cyrus Ferguson is re- 
ported to be buying up coal lands im the Buf- 
falo district of Brooke County. He recently 
purchased 1,300 acreq from Harlan McCord and 
James McAdoo. It is reported that Mr. Fergu- 
son will soon open a coal mine on Buffalo Creek. 
A short time ago he took over the old Rex 
Carbon mine in the Cross Creek district, which 
is now being operated to capacity. 

Paducah, Ky.—The West Kentucky Coal Co. 
has let a contract for the materials to be used 
in the construction of 50 coal barges which 
will be used on the lower Mississippi, Cumber- 
land and Tennessee rivers. Oregon fir, pine and 
oak will be used in construction of the barges 
and the work will be done by the company’s 
own employes in the yards at Mechanicsburg, 
Ky. Lumber will begin arriving in February. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The fifth furnace at the 
Belmont plant of the Link-Belt Co. at Indian- 
apolis, was blown in the middle of December, 
adding materially to the capacity for producing 
malleable link-belt. Extensive building opera- 
tions at the Belmont works have been completed, 
and the manufacturing activities reorganized to 
keep pace with the increasing demand for this 
firm’s product for conveying, elevating and power 
transmission purposes. 

Toronto, Ont.—For the six months ending Oct. 
81 the Canadian Northern R.R. carried 200,000 
tons of coal from the Cardiff and Drumheller 
districts located along the company’s line in Al- 
berta. This is an increase of 100% over the 
similar period of 1915, when 100,000 tons were 
mined. The fuel is of a semi-bituminous char- 
acter and is marketed in Canada to points as 
far east as Winnipeg, being in competition at 
that point with Pennsylvania coal. 


London, England—It is reported that owing 
to the shortage of ships for the transportation 
of coal an extraordinary congestion exists in 
South Wales. Miles of storage tracks at Car- 
diff and Newport are choked with coal-laden 
trucks which have been accumulating for some 
time, with the result that there is now a short- 
age of cars. Some of the mines are idle and 
there has been a loss in,production of approxi- 
mately one million tons in three weeks. 


Jackson, Ky.—A. B. Kerr, of New York, was 
the buyer of 40,000 acres of coal and timber 
lands in Breathitt and Knott counties when the 
property was sold at the courthouse door re- 
cently by John Menzies, United States Clerk. 
Mr. Kerr bid the property in at $500,000. The 
sale was by order of the Federal court in set- 
tlement of a suit brought by the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Co., of New York as trustee, 
against the Kentucky Coal and Timber Devel- 
opment Co. 


COAL AGE 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—Following the sale of 12,000 
acres of coal lands in Greene County, held by 
Josiah V, Thompson, former Uniontown banker, to 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co., for about $7,000,000, 
came the announcement, on Dec. 20, that the 
Bethlehem Steel Co. is negotiating for 20,000 
acres of coal land held by Mr. Thompson in the 
same county. The 20,000 acres which the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. is understood to be seeking will 
bring, it is estimated, between $12,000,000 and 
$16,000,000. 


Birmingham, Ala.—On Jan. 1, 1917, the Ala- 
bama Co. will cease operations at its old Searles 
mine, in Tuscaloosa County, and turn the same 
over to the Central Coal and Iron Co., having 
scld these old workings to the latter firm. The 
Alabama Co. will secure its entire output from 
its new opening at the same point. The new 
mine has been in course of development for 
several months and the output has now reached 
such proportions as will enable the company to 
abandon the old slope. 


Ashland, Ky.—The Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
has received plans for the construction of a 


new hump on land recently purchased at Rus- 
sell, Ky. This will handle the coal which the 
C. & O. has delivered to the Norfolk & West- 


ern at Kenova, will be constructed as soon as 
the C. & O. Northern is completed and, to a 
large extent, will relieve the congestion in the 
Covington and Cincinnati yards. The C. & O. 
is delivering six million tons of coal annually 
to the N. & W., the equivalent of ten 85-car 
trains a day. 

Louisville, Ky.—Ice and low water in the Ohio 
River are impeding river coal traffic again. Vari- 
ous reports are being received as to coal tows 


stranded on the sandbars, while there are 
many reports as to craft sunk by ice and the 
tieing up of more to escape ice damage. The 


Dugan Coal Co., which for 50 years has main- 
tained its station at the foot of Second street, 
Louisville, has for the first time in its his- 
tory, moved its fieet out of the way of the ice 
into the Louisville & Portland canal. Other 
coal concerns are seeking similar harbors. 


East St. Louis, IIl—E. M. Sorrells, secretary 
of the East St. Louis Commercial Club, has 
received notification from the Illinois Publie Utili- 
ties Commission that the commission has con- 
cluded an inquiry into alleged overcharges by the 
railroads of demurrage to coal dealers and manu- 
facturers in East St. Louis, Venice, Granite City 
and Madison. A decision will be handed down in 
a few days. It is alleged that the roads, in viola- 
tion of a tariff ruling, have been charging for the 


past five years demurrage after 48 hours, when: 


they should not have charged until after 72 hours. 


Washington, D. C.—Tariffs of the P. C. C. & 
St. L. and other railroads proposing increases 
of 15 to 30c. a ton in coal rates on bituminous 
coal from points in Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia destined to stations on the Erie, Lehigh 
Valley, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, New 
York Central and other eastern lines, were sus- 
pended recently by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission until Apr. 14 pending an investiga- 
tion. Proposed increases of 1 to 30c. per ton 
on coal over southwestern roads from Dawson, 
N. M., to points in Texas were suspended until 
the same date. 

Washington, D. C.—The decision of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania in awarding damages to 
the Stineman Coal Co., against the Pennsylvania 
R.R. for alleged discrimination in the distribu- 
tion of coal cars was set aside, on Dec. 18, by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
coal company held that it suffered discrimination 
because in the allotment of coal cars for its use 
the carrier had included same of the coal com- 
pany’s privately owned cars. Under a ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission railroads are 
permitted to include privately owned cars in the 
allotment made fo their owners by the railroads. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Announcement was made re- 
cently of the plan by which the Chicago & 
Northwestern and the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railway systems are to enter St. Louis, 
using their own terminals. This will provide 
in one instance an inlet on the east for the 
Cc. & N. W. from its vast coal properties about 
50 or 60 miles from St. Louis. These mines 
are the largest in Illinois. It will enable the 
Northwestern to deliver its coal tonnage for the 
northwest through the St. Louis gateway, and 
will open up hundreds of miles of railroad ter- 
ritory oy both the Northwestern and the Santa 
Fe systems to the mines of southern Illinois. 


New York, N. Y¥.—The Blackburn-Smith Cor- 
poration, 105 W. 40th St., New: York, through 
the purchase of the filter department of James 
Beggs & Co., has acquired all patents, records, 
patterns and rights for the manufacture and sale 
of the Blackburn-Smith feed water filter and 
grease extractor and the Blackburn-Smith sew- 
age ejector system. The engineers and agents 
previously identified with these products have 
been taken over in a body by the new corpora- 
tion and will in future work under the direc- 
tion of Irwin H. Kaufman, vice president, who 
has supervised the manufacture, sale and in- 
stallation of the Blackburn-Smith filter for the 
past ten years. 

Cincinnati, Ohio—Receivers Judson Harmon and 
Rufus B. Smith, of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton Railroad Co., have filed in the United 
States District Court a petition asking leave to 
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sell the securities of the Tuxhorn Coal Co, of 
Keys, Ill., owned by the road and now pledged 
to the Baltimore & Ohio. The securities consist 
of $40,000 of stock and $25,000 of bonds, for 
which the receivers say they have an offer of - 
$20,000, and it is this offer which they desire to. 
accept. J. W. Jefferson, of Springfield, Ill., is 
said to have made the offer. ‘The petition says 
that tue mining company has been operated since 
Jan. 1, 1912, at a loss of $25,873.73, and that the 
value of its securities is depreciating. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The Manufacturers As- 
sociation of Chattanooga, which in various mat- 
ters is now proceeding on a co6éperative basis, 
contemplates entering the coal business. Ac- 
cording to a plan which has been laid before 
the members, the association would incorporate 
a separate corporation and lease or purchase coal 
mines which they would operate, so as to pro- 
vide the members with their coal requirements 
at cost, as well as to take care of the require- 
ments of their employees. Several mines of large 
capacities lying close to the city are being con- 
sidered by a committee of the association. The 
secretary is assembling data, as to the annual 
requirements of each of the members, cost of 
coal at this time, storage capacities, ete. 


Charleroi, Penn.—Warrants charging | man- 
slaughter have been issued against four men fol- 
lowing the death of Charles Otto, a 16-year old 
trapper boy in the Eclipse mine, who it is 
claimed, was hazed to death. Although Otto’s. 
death was due to meningitis, it is claimed the 
treatment which the boy was forced to endure at 
the hands of four men employed in the mine 
brought about the fatal ailment. That his head 
was butted against a trap door in the mine, that 
he was whipped with a blacksanke when he did 
not supply his tormentors with “tobies,” that he 
was stripped of his clothing and his body smeared 
with grease, that his head was held in a barrel 
of water until he almost drowned, and that at 
other times he was otherwise mistreated, were 
some of the charges which the boy made to: his 
father and the authorities just before he died. 


Dunmore, Penn.—Charginug that Louis N. Jaffe, 
a New York lawyer, makes a business of bring- 
ing trespass suits against coal companies in New 
York state courts, the Pennsylvania Coal Co., 
on Dec. 20, succeeded in securing an injunction 
restraining Andrew Burke, minor son of Michael 
Burke, from continuing his suit against the com- 
pany before the supreme court of the State 
of New York. The bill the company filed, 
charged that the action was started in New 
York state to inconvenience the defendant com- 
pany and in the hope that a large verdict would 
be secured because the New York courts are not 
familiar with the business of mining coal. Burke 
was employed as a headman by the defendant 
company and was injured in one of its mines. 
Nov. 30, 1914. Several weeks ago, through At- 
torney Jaffe, he brought suit before the supreme 
court of New York for damages. 


Urbana, Ill.—The senior mining engineering 
students of the University of Illinois, under the 
direction of Professors H. H. Stoek and E. A. 
Holbrook, have completed their annual inspec- 
tion trip to the mines in the state. This year 
the party went to Springfield, where the new 
Marcus screening equipment of the Woodside Coal 
Co. was inspected, then the Capitol was vis-° 
ited and the members met Governor Dunne and 
saw the offices of the State Mining Board. Af- 
terwards the crew at the state mine-rescue sta- 
tion gave a demonstration. The following day 
the lead smelter at Collinsville and the Laclede 
byproduct coking plant at St. Louis were visited. 
After several days in the lead mining district 
in southeastern Missouri, the party established 
headquarters at the state mine-rescue station, 
at Benton. From here inspection trips were made 
to the new North Mine of the Christopher Coal 
Mining Co. at Chistopher and to the new mine 
of the Middle Forks Mining Co. near Benton. 
Finally, trips were made to the Orient mine and 
surface plant of the Chicago, Wilmington & 
Franklin Coal Co. and to the surface plant of 
Old Ben No. 9 at West Frankfort. J. F. Jones, 
state inspector of the district, explained meth- 
ods of mine inspection. 


Louisville, Ky.—In an effort to obtain access 
to markets north of the Ohio River and west 
of the Mississippi, the Ohio Valley Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, composed of western Ken- 
tucky operators, has instructed its attorney, J. 
Van D. Norman of Louisville, to file a com- 
plaint against the Illinois Central R.R. with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The bill will 
ask that the commission establish through and 
joint rates from all western Kentucky mines on 
both the Illinois Central and the Louisville & 
Nashville railroads, into the territory referred 
to. The operators complain that they have never 
had the opportunity to competé in this terri- 
tory because of the influence of the southern 
Illinois mines. For this reason they have had 
to find their market largely in Tennessee and 
western Kentucky, into which territory rates are 
quoted from southern Illinois. At the xeeting 
in Louisville on which the decision to go before 
the commission was reached the continued short 
supplies of cars then furnished, the Tlinois Cen- 
tral mines was the subject of discussion, and 
it was suggested that action 1n the state courts 
against the Illinois Central might be undertaken. 
W. A. Wickliffe. of Greenville, Ky., president of 
the association, presided at the meeting. 


-the worst. 
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GENERAL REVIEW | 


Storms and inclement weather delay movement 
and accentuate anthracite shortage. Bituminous 
market under heavy strain and liable to a severe 
upset. Transportation difficulties the worst of 
the season, with numerous embargoes. Middle 
Western buyers bidding spot prices up to pro- 
hibitive levels. 


Anthracite—The recent cold weather has caused 
an enormous consumption, while production and 
movement have been much interrupted by the 
holidays and storms, and the market is very firm. 
There is practically no surplus coal at any of 
the distributing centers, and higher prices have 
been quoted, both wholesale and retail, with no 
diminution in business. Operating interests still 
insist that they will be able to furnish adequate 
supplies, though they are impressing the dealers 
with the necessity of influencing consumers to 
switch their orders from the short sizes. The 
slow movement is accentuating the difficulties 
materially, and it will take some time after the 
first of the year before there are any prospects of 
normal conditions being restored. Supplies at 
Tidewater have practically disappeared. The 
situation is somewhat better in the vicinity of 
Lakes, due to the closing of navigation; supplies 
are a trifle easier in that section, though shippers 
do not expect to entirely satisfy the buyers. 


Bituminous—The fuel supplies at many indus- 
trial plants are down to a smaller margin than 
at any time this season, and there have been even 
oceasional instances where it has been necessary 
to suspend operations temporarily. The car sup- 
ply situation is more serious, still further restrict- 
ing mine operations, while a number of *new 
embargoes of various descriptions have been 
placed. Large orders for reserve stocks to carry 
over the holiday shortage, together with a more 
urgent demand from the West, have also tended 
to stiffen the market. The situation is under a 
more severe strain than is probably generally 
appreciated and the equilibrium of the market is 
liable to a radical upset at any time. Free ton- 
nages of any size are practically unheard of and 
many industrial plants are running on very 
narrow margins. 


Ohio Valley—With transportation difficulties so 
accentuated that even the mails are very mucu 
delayed, conditions in coal shipping have been at 
For instance at Cleveland, Ohio, 
arrivals are only about 250 cars per day as com- 
pared with 750, the average requirement. The 
recent cold snap is described as the most severe 
and most persistent that ever occurred at some 
points, and there has been a very urgent demand 
for emergency shipments. Stocks are much de- 
pleted, and there is little encouragement for 
increasing them in the immediate future. Em- 
bargoes of all descriptions are being declared, and 
the whole of Eastern Canada is embargoed against 
both anthracite and bituminous coals. Some iron 
furnaces have been compelled to suspend because 
of the scarcity of coal and coke. It is clear 
that a continuation of existing conditions much 
longer will cause a return of the high prices of 
October and as it is, quotations have already re- 
sponded rapidly to the changed conditions. There 
has been little of a definite character developed 
concerning new contracts, though we note short 
term business that will probably be negotiated at 
slightly over twice the existing price. 


Middle West—Cold weather and very serious 


delays in transportation have stiffened the market 


up sharply. There has been acute congestion at 
the railroad terminals, and Federal and _ state 
authorities have taken vigorous action to remedy 
conditions. The car shortage on some lines is 
reported as the worst in the history of the roads, 
some of which are furnishing cars only for the 
movement of their own supply. Far Western 
roads are buying coal in this district at prices in 
excess of the local retail quotations. A number 
of industrial plants have closed down in the 
hopes of accumulating some supply during the 
hcliday period, which will enable them to resume 
operations next week. The most strenuous efforts 
were necessary to obtain sufficient coal to keep 
the Chicago schools going until they closed down 
for the holidays on Friday of last week. Severe 
weather has again created an urgent demand 
from outside markets, particularly in the North- 
west, and very quick action has been necessary 
on oceasions to avoid actual suffering. Buyers 
from outside points are bidding prices up to pro- 
hibitive levels. A short production over the holi- 
day period will only accentuate the difficulty, 
and a continuance of cold weather will soon 
precipitate some spectacular price advances. 


A Year Ago—Increase in the anthracite circular 
and shippers have unlimited orders. Bituminous 
‘becomes more confused as the season advances. 
Seaboard demand a factor at interior points. 
Middle Western situation firm, though quiet. 
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Comparative Average Coal Prices 


The following table gives the range of mine prices in 


car lots per gross ton (except where 


otherwise noted) on 12 representative bituminous coals over the past several weeks and the average 


price of the whole group for each week: 


Boston Last Year Dec. 30 
Clearfields............-. $2.50@3.25 $4.75@5.75 
Cambrias and Somersets. 2.85@3.25 5.25@6.25 


Pocah. and New River’. . 
Philadelphia 


2.80@2.90 7.25@8.00 


Georges Creek.......... 2.85@3.00 6.00@6.25 

W- Va. reeporten ac =. 2.50@2.60 5.00@5.25 

Fairmont Gas mine-run.. 1.75@1.85 5.25@5.50 
Pittsburgh (steam coal)? 

Mine=raniy.. sae rere: 1.25@1.35 4.25@4.50 

J-11, f eee le ee cere io 9@. 1.45 25422564850 

Blackac.ciust eee 1.00@1.05 3.50@3.75 


Chicago (Williamson and Franklin Co.)? 


DAU Dae oe eee ae eet 00@) 17518 759 G 4550 
IMinie=runinc. tectcoe cine he 1.10@1.15 3.75@4.00 
Screchingss..c se eee .80@ .85 3.75@4.00 


Gross average*.. . $1.86@2.04 $4.73@5.19 


1 F.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News. 
was $4.80@5.33 mad: on Nov. 25. 


BUSINESS OPINIONS 


Bradstreet—Talk of peace in Europe has had 
a fourfold effect. It has produced uncertainty 
regarding the time when peace may come to 
pass, developed conservatism as to new far-off 
business, tended to shade heretofore highly- 
keyed views as to prices and buying, and for 
a spell caused widespread liquidation in spec- 
ulative market quotations. In sum the net re- 
sult has been of a sobering character, bringing 
in its wake less marked speculative ambitions, 
more temperate views as to the permanency of 
present high prices, and a stronger tendency 
to look to fundamentals as they would be if 
peace actually eventuates in the near future. 
But so rapid is the momentum of nearby trade 
with our industries sold far ahead, that ru- 
mors of peace have failed to stay the pace 
of current movements. Special investigation, in 
fact, reveals that while some lines have quieted 
down, this has as often been the result of sea- 
sonal influences, or, as in the case of cotton 
goods, some lines of which are quieter and eas- 
ier, a desire to ascertain where cotton, which, 
theoretically, should be benefited by peace talk, 
but has not been, will reach an equilibrium 
as regards prices. 


Dun—Coming at a period when a slowing down 
process is customary in most branches of busi- 
ness, the effects of the new international un- 
certainties have been appreciably lessened, though 
the lull natural at this season in many lines 
of trade and industry is somewhat  accentu- 
ated. Readjustments in speculative channels 
have continued and certain commodities other 
than farm staples display signs of yielding, while 
increased prudence also is shown by buyers in 
entering upon commitments for the far future. 
Yet this is a wholesome tendency and is wel- 
comed by producers, with the works nearly ev- 
erywhere covered by contracts for months ahead 
and pushed to their utmost capacity to meet re- 
quirements. Commercial failures this week in 
the United States are 286, against 293 last week, 
333 the preceding week, and 391 the correspond- 
ing week last year. 


Dry Goods Economist—The majority of the 
stores in the metropolitan district had a_ brief 
but phenomenally active Christmas trade. Officials 
who spoke most enthusiastically as to the busi- 
ness, however, made the reservation that an 
appreciable part of their sales increase was due 
to the enhanced prices of the merchandise. One 
mechant expressed decided apprehension as to 
the curtailment of sales later on by the con- 
tinuance of high prices. Some department heads 
who were interviewed complained of the loss of 


many sales through their having run out of 
certain sizes or patterns, the mechandise man 
having forbidden filling-in beeause the depart- 
ment had bought up to its allotment. In other 


cases, sales were lost because the right goods 
could not be obtained. 


Marshall Field & Co.—Current wholesale dis- 
tribution of dry goods has been much in excess 
of the corresponding period of past years. Road 
sales have been running in larger volume than 
for the same week 1915. More customers have 
visited the market than in the same week a year 
ago. Collections continue to maintain the very 
large volume of the past few weeks. 


2 Per net ton. 


Dec. 23 Dec. 16 Dec. 9 Dec. 2 
$4.75@5.75 $4.75@5.75 $4.75@5.75 $4.75@5.75 


5.25@6.25 5.25@6.25 5.25@6.25 5.25@6.25 
7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 7.00@7.50 §7.00@7.50 
6.00@6.25 6.00@6.25 6.00@6.25 6.00@6.50 
5.00@5.25 5.00@5.25 5.00@5.25 5.00@5.25 
5.25@5.50 5.25@5.50 5.25@5.50 5.25@5.50 
4.25@4.50 4.00@4.25 4.25@4.50 4.25@4.50 
4.25@4.50 4.00@4.25 4.25@4.50 4.25@4.50 
3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 4.00@4.50 4.25@4.50 
3.75@4.25 3.00@3.50 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 
3.50@3.75 3.00@3.25 3.50@4.00 3.50@4.00 
3.50@3.75 3.00@3.25 3.50@3.75 3.50@3.75 


$4.67@5.08 $4.48@4.90 $4.69@5.15 $4.71@5. Iz 
3° The high st average price for the yeal 
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BOSTON 


Pocahontas and New River shippers barely able 
te keep up with consignees’ requirements. No 
improvement in Tidewater receipts and slow load- 
ing now the rule. Georges Creek shipments 
meager. Pennsylvania operators begin quiet can- 
vass for contracts, but only on very small scale. 
Anthracite shipments slower than ever. 

Bituminous — Reduced car-supply and_ slow 
movement on the railroads continue to keep 
Hampton Roads receipts at a minimum. Practi- 
cally all the agencies are now obliged to confine 
themselves strictly to contract and other obliga- 
tions that involve loading steamers and barges on 
a season basis and instances of spot sales by such 
interests are increasingly rare. Small lots are 
still being sold by the smaller factors and such 
sales are on the basis of $7.25@8, but practically 
no cargo lots are reported. 

The whole situation on Pocahontas and New 
River is under severe strain; if it were a little 
worse the condition would be acute and prices 
would go soaring. As it is, something like an 
equilibrium is maintained by sending coal for- 
ward just about as fast as it is used. With a 
large number of New England plants the margin 
of safety is very small and deliveries from other 
sources are as a rule less dependable than those 
from Hampton Roads. 

Rehandlers at this end are also hard put to it 
to keep consumers’ supplied. Points normally 
reached by boats direct from the loading piers are 
in many instances given hand-to-mouth deliveries 
by lighter from Boston or Providence. St2am- 
users not content to be served in this way try 
occasionally to buy cargoes on the market, but 
the latter are now practically unheard of. 

A succession of storms has further handicapped 
coastwise movement and should mining be sus- 
pended for a longer holiday period than usual 
there will probably be some ‘‘developments’”’ in 
this territory. Spot coal is still being sold on 
ears at points like Boston, Portland and Provi- 
dence at prices well up to $10. The volume sold 
is small and sales spasmodic. 

Nothing new can be reported on 1917 contract 
business. So far, no definite moves have been 
made by any of the agencies in the way of actual 
sales, but no doubt most of the comprehensive 
buyers have been ‘“‘sounded.” It would not be 
strange if there were ‘“‘understandings” between 
seller and buyer under which present con- 
tracts might be extended, the price to be adjusted 
from time to time. The low range on which pres- 
ent obligations are being fulfilled will surely be 
an argument. There ave rival interests in this 
market, however, and the procedure will be fol- 
lowed with interest by all observers. 

A few arrivals of Georges Creek cargoes have 
served to call attention to the hard situation of 
most of the plants who have contracts on this 
grade By shipping other coals from Baltimore 
and from Norfolk the principal Georges Creek 
shippers have been able to demonstrate their 
readiness to do whatever is open to them to make 
good the arrears on contracts, caused largely by 
poor ecar-supply and lack of miners. Receipts 
continue extremely light at Baltimore, and only 
small and scattering amounts are available at 
either New York or Philadelphia. 
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Tidewater deliveries of the Pennsylvania grades 
are also in very light volume. The uncertain 
movement of boats is only one of the reasons 
why operators shun the loading piers, and appar- 
ently the same attitude will prevail in 1917, or 
as long as the present congestion continues. If 
water freights are on the basis of $2 or more to 
Boston, the rate of $2.60 to Boston points all-rail 
from the mines is bound to come more into requi- 
sition if the railroads can handle the tonnage. 
Meanwhile, business nearer the mines will have 
the preference, so far as consistent with car 
distribution. a 

Spot prices f.o.b. mines have changed very little 
in three weeks. Some predict higher prices 
around New Year’s Day, but all-rail shipments 
to this territory have been so slow that spot 
buyers within access of Tidewater coal are more 
inclined to pay the difference. 

Bituminous at wholesale is quoted about as fol- 
lows, f.o.b. loading ports at points designated, 
per gross ton: 


Camb. & 


Somerset 


Clearfields 


Philadelphia. . $6.00@7.25 $6.50@7.50 
New York..... 6.25@7.40 6.75@7.75 
Baltimore: deere aie ea 
H.0.D:| MINES peek Ae ee ee Oe 
Alongsid> B: st n (water 

coal)’. oi. BLS. 8.00@8.75 8.40@9.25 


Pocahontas and New River are quoted at 
$7.25@8 f.o.b. Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 
for spot coal, and $9.50@10 on cars, Boston and 
Providence for inland delivery. 

Anthracite—Storage coal has now been pretty 
well worked off and with most of the companies 
the Tidewater, loading is now down to daily 
receipts. Dumping is slow at all points. Barges 
are subject to all manner of delay, and the out- 
look is generally discouraging for New England 
retailers. The cold weather is using up stocks 
faster than they are being replenished. Shippers 
have had such alarmist reports all season from 
this territory that they are getting calloused, and 
rest on their assurances that they are doing the 
best they can. 

“Independent” shippers are hampered by the 
shortage of suitable boats and high freights at 
Tidewater, but all-rail they are doing a thriving 
business ; $5.60 for chestnut a week ago was about 
the price f.o.b, mines, but since then $6.50 has 
been paid, and $7 for stove. 

Rice and barley sizes are in strong demand, 
although the demand on the companies for domes- 
tie sizes is so great that only a few barges are 
being spared for steam grades. 

A 1200-ton barge loaded for Boston on the 
Dec. 21., having reported for domestic sizes on 
Nov. 14. 

The following table compares prices on anthra- 
cite steam sizes, with corresponding prices a year 
ago: 


Circular Individual 

Buckwheat.............. $3.60 $6.00@6.50 

RiGes Bigavarahte das aes Bl O) 5.50@5.75 

Bowers octane cars Ge tei thee 19D 5.00@5.25 

Barleye act at Aon see 2.85 4.20@4 60 
PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade stiffened up by winter wea- 
ther. Retail men offer more premiums.  Rail- 
roads badly congested. Short working time ex- 
pected to reduce production. New retail price 
schedule. Bituminous quotations stationary but 
increases expected. Rumors of contract prices. 


Anthracite—During the most severe weather the 
trade has yet experienced brought all the trials 
predicted. The situation became most acute af- 
ter the second and heaviest snowfall. Many 
dealers unable to care for their own trade sat- 
isfactorily refused all business from would-be 
purchasers unknown to them. Buyers whose reg- 
ular dealers could not supply them with the 
desired sizes found difficulty in placing orders 
and much “shopping” was necessary. Even on 
such business as was taken it was only deliv- 
ered with the greatest difficulty and expense, ow- 
ing to heavy going in the streets. 

It is really felt that the situation is serious 
with the dealers’ stocks at low ehb and no en- 
couragement to be had from any of the ship- 
pers. The operators still insist that there is no 
danger of a coal famine, but they impress upon 
the retailer the importance of influencing their 
customers to do their part in relieving the stress 
by accepting such sizes as are in stock. The 
dealers long ago responded by turning consider- 
able of their trade on egg, and manufacturers, 
that ordinarily demand broken coal are really 
managing to get along with this size. 

That the local trade has actually become 
alarmed is evidenced by its willingness to pay 
premium prices. Conservative dealers are offer- 
ing shippers 50c. and in extreme cases as high 
as $1 per ton above circular, but with little suc- 
cess. The manner in which offers of 50c. per 
ton are being scorned makes it apparent that 
other markets offer higher rates. 

This does not apply to all individual ship- 
pers, inasmuch as there are quite a number who 
are taking even better care of their trade than 
many of the large companies. As a matter of 
fact the greatest quantity of premium coal being 
sold here comes from one of the larger produc- 
ing companies, though the sales are solicited by 
one of the middle houses. : 


COAL AGE 


Another exasperating feature is the long de- 
lay in receiving coal. Both the Pennsylvania 
and Reading railroads seem equally deficient in 
this respect. After notices of shipments have 
been received consignees often wait ten days or 
more for the coal. The delays toward the end 
of the week became particularly acute owing 
to the extraordinarily heavy Christmas. traffic, 
which at times completely blocked the freight 
movement. The Christmas holidays made _ the 
production even shorter than usual and there is 
very little likelihood that anything like normal 
conditions will be restored until after Jan. 1. 

The demand for all sizes continues out of all 
proportion to the production. Stove coal is the 
shortest as usual, and even pea coal is reach- 
ing the stage where some dealers are actually 
short. During the past ten days there has been 
a vast quantity of coal consumed on account of 
the cold and snowy weather and it is such a 
time as this the real demand for pea _ begins 
to assert itself. 

About the middle of last week, the Geo. B. 
Newton Coal Co., the largest retailers announced 
that taking effect at once they would add 25c. 
to the price of all sizes. Several of the other 
large companies quickly followed suit, and by the 
end of the week practically all the dealers in 
the city adopted the new scale. The retail sched- 
ule as now in effect is as follows: Egg, $7.75; 
stove, $8; chestnut, $8.25; pea, $6. These are 
strictly cash prices, with an addition of 25ce. 
where the coal must be carried into customer’s 
cellar. 

The steam grades continue in extremely active 
demand, particularly by the bituminous consum- 
ers who are mixing these sizes with soft coal. 

The prices per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines 
for line delivery and f.o.b. Port Richmond for 
tide are as follows: 


Mines Tide Mines Tide 


Broken $3200)$4275 Buck...... $2.00 $2.90 

Ft a Ale ee RACE...) lee ee a 
Stover cee 4) 0es760)) Boiler....., » 1a tOee2500 
INU rane 45 0nposoo)  Barley.....0. le00emlaoO 
Peg.....:.5  2eCOmmare0 


Bituminous—There have been some increases 
in price this week, though on the whole the 
recent figures are still effective, with a consid- 
erable quantity of coal selling around the $6 
mark. It is felt, however, that even these fig- 
ures will show a substantial increase by the 
first of the year. The Baltimore & Ohio R.R. 
recently issued an order embargoing all ship- 
ments originating on their road for foreign lines, 
claiming that they are so congested with freight 
as to hold the shipments of B. & O. coal at 
the junction points. The supplies reaching the 
city were none too heavy and with the holiday 
season at hand the usual restriction of output 
due to this cause will soon be felt. 

In addition a number of the operators are 
now facing a probable strike in the Western 
Pennsylvania district where the miners have de- 
manded an increase of pay. Quite a number of 
the producing companies are living strictly up to 
their contract obligations so far as price is con- 
cerned, although they are having great difficulty 
in doing so. For such concerns to grant a large 
increase would be ruinous and if the miners in- 
sist a strike will be the only result. 

In the face of all these conditions, people who 
are most in need of coal, particularly the larger. 
buyers, hesitate to purchase at the prevailing 
figures, as they expect prices to recede con- 
siderably after the first of the year. Many of 
the plants here’ are running on a closer margin 
of fuel supply than they have all season and 
occasionally there are short shut-downs on .ac- 
count of a lack of coal. 

While the market has been anxiously await- 
ing some announcement as to a new contract 
figure, it cannot be learned with any certainty 
as to whether any business is being done, al- 
though it has been reported that some of the 
larger companies are offering to contract for $3. 
As yet we have been unable to verify this re- 
port. 

The following table gives the prices prevailing 
per gross ton f.o.b. cars at mines: 


Georges Creek Big Vein............ $6. 00@6. 25 
South Fork Miller Vein.............. 6.00@6. 25 
Clearfield (ordinaryyieeeen toca... ..: - 5.25@5.50 
Somerset (ordinary)..... Maeket ete fe es 5.25@5.50 
West Va. Freeport...... Poleivsiiciens 2s. DOOM Ss25 
Fairmont gas, lump..... abtto Oe eee 5.50@5.75 
Fairmont gas, mine-run.............. 5.25@5.50 ° 
Fairmont gas, slack..... O06 HS one 4.50@4.75 
Fairmont lump, ordinary............. 4.75@5.00 
Fairmont mine-run....... nian ae 4.50@4.75 
Fairmont'slick: sae eeee ginine...... 4.50@4.75 
NEW YORK 


Anthracite demand increased. Supplies searce 
and no improvement expected until after Holiday 
season. Mines working slow. Bituminous in 
heavy demand and railroads are stocking up in 
anticipation of low production. Prices advance. 


Anthracite—Increased demand and lack of sup- 
plies were the cheaf features of the week in 
the Anthracite situation. These were due prin- 
cipally to lower temperatures and the holiday 
Season which always results in curtailed pro- 
duction. Consumption has increased consider- 
ably but dealers did not go into the market 
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unless actually forced to do so, because of the 
high prices. 

Notwithstanding this the market ‘was pretty 
well cleaned up the first of the week. Several 
of the mines were idle the last couple of days 
of last week and as Monday was a holiday it 
was Wednesday before many of the mines re- 
sumed operations, and Thursday before any 
fresh-mined coal was reecived at Tidewater. 

The last week of the year opened with the load- 
ing docks nearly free of all prepared coals. Ship- 
pers with urgent orders went scurrying from one 
office to another on Tuesday looking for supplies 
but met with little success. Free coals brought 
stiff prices, or were held for future business. 
Loaded boats were quickly picked up, even those 
containing the small sizes. It was said that the 
demand was the heaviest known in the trade 
when quotations were below $12. 

Broken continues to be scarce, hardly enough 
to take care of contracts being received here. 
Egg and stove are scarce both for line and Tide- 
water delivery. 

Chestnut is tight and becoming still tighter. 
Quotations are on the same basis as for either 
egg or stove, but dealers are not so anxious 
to es this size, most of them having some on 
land. 

The steam coals have stiffened and are in 
heavy demand with indications pointing to a 
continued searcity and higher quotations. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, at the lower ports are as follows: 


Circular . Individual 
Broken.. $4.95 eG Tae ee 
Bige rn Sek ech ee 5.45 $8.25@ 8.50 
StOV6se cence oe 5.70 8.25@ 8.50 
INGit cease ae ke eee by V ib) 8.00@ 8.25 
Pegs telcc) crease eee 4.00 6.00@ 6.50 
Buck 7... 5 gage ee. chee Pees) 5.25@ 5.50: 
Rice: ei chart = ce eee ee 2.20 4.25@ 4.50 
Barley 32%,..0- eee 1.95 3.45@ 3.70 
Boiler 2520 eee es 


Quotations at the upper ports are generally 5c. 
higher on account of the difference in water 
freight rates. 

Bituminous—Lower temperatures and the ef- 
forts of large consumers to stock up for the 
holiday season, has caused a decided stir in the 
bituminous market. Last week’s storms inter- 
fered greatly with transportation facilities and 
deliveries were delayed. Car supply at the mines 
was much worse and those mines that would 
have been able to work part of the time were 
in some instances forced to shut down alto- 
gether. The railroads have also been stocking 
up in anticipation of small production leaving 
the market practically clear of gpot coals. 

The urgent call for supplies from Western 
consumers who are facing a suspension of opera- 
tions at their plants has caused Western Penn- 
sylvania operators to send additional tonnage in 
that direction. Salesmen are urging consumers 
to buy at the present prices, only as _ neces- 
sity requires, holding out the hope that when 
the mines resume full operations after the first 
of the new year lower prices will prevail. There 
are shippers however who predict still higher 
prices at that time. ¥ 

The week opened with demand brisk and no 
coal on hand to meet it. Prices were stiff. 
There was a brisk call from New England for 
water shipments but freight charges were high 
and few boats to be had. 

Current quotations, per gross ton, f.o.b. Tide- 
water, for various grades are as follows: 


South Port Mine 
Amboy Reading Price 
Georg’s Crk. 

Big Vein.. $7.75@8.00 $7.75@8.00 $5.75@6.00 
Tyson....., 7.50@7.75 7.50@7.75 5.50@5.75 
Clearfield... 7.50@7.75 7.50@7.75 5.50@6.00 
South Frk.. 7.75@8.00 7.75@8.00 5.50@6.00 
Nanty Glo. 7.75@8.00 7.75@8.00 5.50@6.00 
Som’r.Co.. 7.50@7.75 7.50@7.75 5.50@5.75 
Que’ho’ing.. 7.75@8.00 7.75@8.00 5.50@5.75 
W. V. Fa’rm’t 

Th’r’qua.. 7.50@7.75 7.50@7.75 5.25@5.50 
Mine-run.... 7.50@7.75 7.50@7.75 5.25@5.50 
West. Md.. 7.50@7.75 7.50@7.75 5.50@5.75 


PEUCUUEUEUOVEUUUUERURUUVUAUOSEOULOAOUEOUOUSUANOOUCOEOUEOEOUSUSCUUEOUEOEOUUOEAEOASUOU ESO EEROETUEO ET TEOLS 


Ocean Shipping 


? COCUCULEUEUEUEOVEDEVEDEREOECEUEDEODOERCQRORCEOREROCUCEIOUSEOECOCSEOEUDESESESSSECECAEEOOEEEEREDASEDESEANEY 


OCEAN FREIGHTS f 


The tonnage scarcity has become acute, and 
notwithstanding the fact that shippers of coals 
to the River Plate, West Coast of South Amer- 
ica and the Mediterranean continue to offer 
higher rates than recently quoted, vessel owners 
do not respond, and chartering is almost at a 
standstill. A few steamers are available, for 
Brazil coals at rates considerably higher than 
last paid, and also a few boats are open for 
Cuban and West: Indian cargoes, but in nearly 
every instance also at advanced rates. It is too 
early to predict what effect the recent British 
Government’s ruling will have upon the freight. 
market, but it certainly will add to the con- 
fusion if nothing more. 


HOUOEEEREE EOE 
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Ol a ee 


December 30, 1916 


We would quote freight rates on coal by 
steamer as follows: 
Dec. 18 Dec. 26 


West Coast Italy.... $33.60@36.00 $39.60@ 42.00 
Marseilles.......... 31.20@33.60 38.40@40.80 


Barcelona t?...... 30.00 about 31.20@33.60 
Montevideo........ 18.00@19.20 19.20@21.60 
Buenos Aires....... 18.00@19.20 19.20@21.60 
BROBATION. <2) oie - o> 20.40 about 20. 40@ 23.00 
Rio Janeiro......... °16.00 about %16.00@17.00 
SPT ee ee °16.50 about 17.00 about 
Chile (good port).... 9.00 about 9.00@ 10.00 
Lilly cat eee 4.00 about 4.50@5.00 
Cardenas, Sagua.... 5.00@5 5.00@5.50 
Cienfuegos......... 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 
Port ou SpPaIN....... 8.25@8.50 8.00@8.50 
Bee ALOU Pose ra\sies 5 sinter 8.25@8.50 8.00@8.50 
Siera ive) 0 8 ae a 7.50@7.75 7.50 about 
TSBYDGCOB si. cles6' + ss 8.25@8.50 8.00@8.50 
LOT) en 6.50@7.00 6.75@7.00 
Curacao... 565.55 7.25@7.50 7.00@7.25 
RATRUIAO fee sacs 0 se 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 
Guantanamo........ 6.00@6.50 6.00@6.50 
UG Rs See 5.00@6.00 5.75@6.00 
era Cruzer juss a> 8.25 about 8.25 about 
BEATA ICOR eas rises oc 8.25 about 8.25 about 
* Spanish dues for account of cargo. 2 And p.c. 


2 Or other good Spanish port. 3 Net. 
Note—Charters for Italy. France and Spain read: 
“Lay days to commence on steamer’s arrival at or off 
port of discharge.” 
W. W. Battie & Co.’s Coal Trade Freight Report. 


OCEAN CHARTERS 
Coal charters have been reported as follows 
during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons Rate 
Munro Havana 2,439 
Orkild Havana 1,622 
Ellen Marseilles 3,474 
BALTIMORE 
Ronald Valpariaiso 22,766 
NORFOLK 
Camil M. Page Jamaica 567 7.00 
Wm. ©. Downes Bermuda 639 5.25 
NEWPORT NEWS 
Wm. M. Critchett Guadaloupe 471 
BALTIMORE 
Juan Truxille 841 
Levisa Banes 1,259 
2 Coke. 


VESSEL CLEARANCES 


The following vessels have cleared with coal 
eargoes during the past week: 


PHILADELPHIA 
Vessel Destination Tons 
Ocland Havana 1,874 
Orkild Havana 1,622 
Thelm Guantanamo 
Florencia Santa Cruz del Sur 
Florence Creadick Cardenas 
Nicholas Cuneo Cuba 
Ellen Marseilles 3,474 
Munro Havana 2,439 
BALTIMORE 

Andrea Costa Italy 5,018 
Louis K. Thurlow Cuba 3,802 
Edward R. Smith Barbados, B.W.I. 793 
Narvik Norway 6,208 


COASTWISE FREIGHTS 


Few charters are being made from any point, 
and perhaps fewer from Hampton Roads than 
from any other ports; $2@2.25 is quoted, but it is 
extremely difficult to get vessels accepted. 

There is no change in barge rates from New 
York to Providence and similar points; $1.25@ 
135 is the range, but few boats are taken because 
of the difficulty in arranging loading. 
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Lake Markets 


PITT 


PITTSBURGH 


Transportation conditions _ still 
offerings much less than enquiry. 
paid. Worse conditions expected. 

Transportation facilities have almost com- 
pletely fallen down. There are embargoes against 
shipments to various points and there are car 
shortages, while when loaded cars are accepted 
their movement is usually extremely slow. The 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie’s embargo is the most 
complete possible, as it is against anything and 
everything that would move off its lines at any 
point. The Pennsylvania has relatively few em- 
bargoes, but it is very short of cars. 

There is a decided scarcity of labor this .week, 
or would be if there were facilities for mov- 
ing coal, but as it is the limited number of 
men available is approximately sufficient to 
mine the coal that can be moved. 


worse. Coal 
Higher prices 


COAL ‘AGE 


Shipments against contracts are far below re- 
quirements, and regular customers are nearly all 
enquiring in the spot market. They are inter- 
ested in spot coal and not in nearby deliveries, 
not even deliveries over January. Today there 
have been enquiries from probably not less than 
half a dozen steel companies, in the local coal 
market, for lots of from 25 to 100 cars, and 
scarcely any of this has been quoted upon. 

There are some transactions, but the volume 
is far below what there should be to make a 
regular market. Probably some consumers would 
pay higher prices than have been paid, if they 
could get coal, while doubtless some shippers 
would sell at much less, if there were buyers 
at the few points to which they could ship. 
Transactions made have been at the following 
prices: Slack, $5; steam,- mine-run, $5@5.25; 
%-in. gas, $6@6.25, per net ton at mine, Pitts- 
burgh district. : 

All the indications are that conditions will be 
worse before they are better. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous prices stronger on account of scar- 
city and light production during holidays. An- 
thracite doing well, but demand strong as ever. 

Bituminous—Reports agree that the coal on 
track here, is about cleaned up, so that it is 
not easy to fill orders. The car supply is at 
its worst. There are not only route embargoes, 
but embargoes against other roads and against 
slow shippers; in fact the roads are trying every 
expedient to get shipments forward and out of 
the way. Some roads are refusing for several 
days to let their cars go off their lines and if 
a shipper is slow in handling consignments he 
is blacklisted. 

Every railroad leading into Canada is embar- 
goed, on both anthracite and bituminous and 
the Eastern routes are not much better off. And 
now reports begin to come in of furnaces shut- 
ting down because of inability to get coal and 
especially of coke. If the miners remain semi- 
idle for sometime, as is predicted, the coal sup- 
ply will soon be far below the needs of con- 
sumers. In that case a return of the exceed- 


‘ ingly high prices of October may be expected, 


unless the peace rumors have an opposite effect. 
All reports from Pittsburgh are exceedingly 
bullish and prices are somewhat higher than a 


week ago. At present quotations are as follows: 
WourhioshenyaG asawaan imac. 6 3 sales $6.50@7.00 
Pittsburgh Steam........... BPS) PVE ORY) 
ORIOWNG 8 ..5 seen oii cvelor ew Suacaland 5.75@6. 25 
Cambria Co. Smithing............... 5.65@6.15 
Atlerheny Vialevgeecec cred. >< <ta's olers 5.50@6. 00 
Pennsylvania Smokeless.............. 5.70@6.20 
AnUSl acl: vil saan ewer hs sc fst eek 5.10@5. 60 


All prices are per net ton, f.o.b. cars at Buf- 
falo. Slack is exceedingly active and No. 8 is 
nearly out of market on account of embargoes. 


Anthracite—The demand does. not abate, 
though the supply has considerably increased 
since the closing of the Lakes. Shippers do not 
expect to satisfy consumers, though they are 
now giving out more coal on single orders than 


they were. The independent premium is from $2 
to $3 and not likely to advance. There is a 


decided scarcity of stove, but all other sizes are 
running pretty evenly. While there are about 
as many consumers asking for coal there is no 
sign of panic, as was the case last fall. Un- 
less some new reason for uneasiness 
stress will pass slowly off, with a moderately 
cold winter. ' 

Contrary to the usual custom no effort will 
be made to put any coal afloat till it is certain 
that the local consumers are fairly well sup- 
plied for the winter. At the same time the 
upper-lake territory will need coal as soon as 
it can be had by Lake next season. 

Within the past week some Eastern jobbers 
handling standard coal have advanced a_ few 
cents on a few sizes, but that appears to have 


been merely to bring them into line with cer- 
tain others who made a similar, advance some 
weeks ago. 
TORONTO, CAN. 
Coal supply still short. Railroad deliveries 
held up by embargoes. Demurrage question un- 
settled. 


There is no appreciable change in market con- 
ditions excepting an increased demand caused 
by colder weather. Supplies are still coming for- 
ward slowly owing to railroad embargoes and 
dealers deliver as a rule in small quantities di- 
rect from cars. 

The Railway Board has not yet given its de- 
cision regarding the proposed new_ demurrage 
scale as affecting coal. The larger dealers hav- 
ing good storage facilities are disposed to favor 
an inerease in demurrage rates as a remedy for 
car shortage, but are opposed to a reduction 
in the free time allowed for unloading. 

Quotations for best grades per short ton are 
as follows: Retail anthracite, egg, stove and nut, 
$9; grate $8.75; pea, $8; bituminous steam, $11; 
slack, $9; domestic lump, $10; cannel, $10; 
wholesale f.o.b. cars at destination, bituminous 
three-quarter lump, $8.50; slack, $7.25. Poca- 
hontas smokeless run-of-mine $8.50. Pennsyl- 
vania smokeless, run-of-mine, $8. 
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DETROIT 


Demand for steam coal strong and supply 
scarce. Cold weather brings larger inquiry for 
domestic stock. Serious shortage threatens. 


Bituminous—Industrial plants and consumers 

of domestic coal maintain an active buying move- 
ment despite the present high prices. Strength 
of the demand is reflected in a 50c. advance in 
mine quotations on nut, pea and slack, which 
is now held at $4.50, with the supply very short. 
Mine-run is selling at about the same price, 
though the demand is less active than for slack. 
Three-quarter lump is quoted around $4.50 to 
$4.75 at the mines. 
_Larger and more urgent demand for domestic 
sizes is developing with the long continued pe- 
riod of low temperatures. While some coal is 
coming into Detroit every day, the receipts 
scarcely offset consumption. Stocks in retail 
yards are much depleted and with the conges- 
tion and car shortage on transportation lines, 
the outlook is causing considerable anxiety. 

Anthracite—Detroit is getting very little coal 
and supplies are being rapidly reduced by the 
larger consumption. Practically all retailers are 
limiting deliveries to a maximum of one or two 
tons to each buyer. While none of the principal 
sizes is being received in a quantity commen- 
surate with requirements, stove coal appears more 
difficult to get than either chestnut or egg. In 
some parts of Detroit consumers are reported 
paying $12 a ton for chestnut in contrast with 
a price of $8.75 a ton in September. 


CLEVELAND 
Stormy weather and railroad embargoes cur- 


tailing receipts. Natural gas shortage forcing 
large manufacturing plants to burn coal. 


The stormy weather and the railroad embar- 
goes have curtailed the coal receipts more than 


50% in this market and the shortage became 
more acute, Only about 250 cars are coming in 


daily while the normal requirements average 750 
cars. Consequently the price of both domestic 
and steam grades, has advanced considerably ; 
in fact jobbers who had coal on track could se- 
cure almost any price they cared to ask. On 
account of the natural gas shortage many large 
manufacturing plants are changing to coal, in 
order to conserve the gas supply for the domes- 
tic consumer, and this has created a larger de- 
mand for the steam grades. 

Following are the market prices per short ton, 
f.o.b. Cleveland: 


Three- 

quarter Mine-run Slack 
Now os) cere no 2-200: $7.00 $6.75 
Cambridge. . 7.00 7.00 6.75 
Middle Dist. 7.00 7.00 6.75 
Hocking..... 7.00 7.00 6.75 
Yough’gheyn No quotations made 
Pittsburgh... No quotations made 
Pocahontas.. ; 
Fairmont.... No quotations made 


TOLEDO 

Car congestion makes conditions bad at Tole- 
do. Northwestern Ohio suffering through coal 
shortage. 

The coal situation here is getting tighter as 
the cold weather closes in. The car situation 
is now extremely bad and even mails both in 
and out of Toledo are badly delayed. Coal deal- 
ers are inclined to blame the bad situation on 
the railroads. Detroit is also badly congested 
and is backing up cars into Toledo. There are 
embargoes on practically all the roads and lit- 
tle hope of any relief in sight. 

Generally the closing of Lake navigation re- 
leases a large amount of coal but there was 
an unusually small supply left at the docks and 
this was reconsigned and sent to the owners by 
rail. There is no such thing as a_ price list 
and sales are regulated entirely by the law of 
supply and demand. It is said that there is not 
a manufacturing or power plant in Toledo that 
has more than a week’s supply of coal on hand. 
The Toledo Railways & Light Co., has agents 
scouting over the country offering premiums in 
an effort to secure supplies. The failure of this 
concern to secure adequate supplies would mean 
not only the stopping of street cars but the loss 
of electric lighting. 

It is feared that real suffering will result 
should the cold and snowy weather continue for 
long. © Cities throughout Northwestern Ohio are 
already suffering. The failure of gas in Fos- 
toria made the situation more serious and the 
same thing was true for a few days in Toledo; 
the natural gas ran so low that fires went out 
in many sections of the city on_the eoldest days. 

Pocahontas coal is scarce. Local wholesalers 
have not taken any orders for this grade since 
early fall, some not having taken any since the 


middle of August. No Pocahontas is being de- 
livered except on contracts. 
COLUMBUS 


Heavy storm causes a spurt and instills great- 
er strength in the market. Prices respond rap- 
idly and high levels are again reached. Supply 
short in many iocalities. 

Domestic trade rules firm in every particular. 
Retail stocks are light as dealers were unable 
to accumulate much of a surplus during the 
warm weather, which preceded the present cold 
snap. Dealers are unable to take care of or- 
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ders because of short stocks and the icy con- 
dition of the streets, which prevents quick de- 
liveries. In some instances stocks are almost 
exhausted. Retail prices are ruling high with 
firmness the chief feature and no cutting re- 
ported. ; 

Bids have been asked by the city officials of 
Columbus for a coal supply for the various de- 
partments for January and February. Instead of 
contracting for six months as has been the cus- 
tom it has been decided to get bids for a two 
months’ supply only in the hopes that lower 
prices may prevail after that. It is believed that 
the city will be compelled to pay $3 or more 
per ton for coal which is now being secured at 
about $1.40. : é 

Prices on short tons, f.o.b. mines are as fol- 
lows: 


Hock- _.Pom- Eastern 
ing eroy Ohio 
Rescreened lump.......-- $5007 ~ $5.00 eo: 
Inch and a auarier ee 4.75 5.00 $5.00 
Three-quarter inch...... 4.75 5.00 5.00 
Nartteete Me ee ER ee 4.75 5.00 5.00 
Dy gE aces PR cara rh 4.75 4.75 a oe 
Mine dns {enema eerste: 4.50 4.75 5.00 
Nut, pea and slack...... 4.50 4.75 5.00 
Coarse slack.........%. 4.50 4.75 5.00 
i tea CINCINNATI 


developed a 


i d severe weather has 
CorsInbe Transporta- 


shortage and prices are stiffening. 
tion difficulties the principal factor. 
One of the most severe cold snaps in several 
years has brought about the usual emergency 
demand for fuel, and this market may face an 
actual shortage unless the movement from the 
mines is more rapid. Large quantities of fuel 
passing through Cincinnati to points beyond have 
created some adverse comment, and an official 
investigation of the situation is under way. 
Many large industrial concerns have been cut 
off from their usual supply of natural gas, 
which has accentuated the steam demand, and 
the market for this grade is even stronger than 
for domestic grades. Quotations are reaching 
toward their recent high levels, with  $3.25@ 
3.75 per ton f.o.b. mines for West Virginia splint 
as the nominal figures. Domestic grades of the 
same coal are sold at $4@4.25 f.o.b. mine, _but 
the car shortage prevents much selling. Ken- 
tucky coals, selling at about the same figure, are 
mostly out of the market for the same reason. 


LOUISVILLE Mees 

Cold weather and holidays restricting produc- 
tion in Kentucky fields. Heavy January move- 
ment expected. 

Arrival of severe cold weather has tended to 
increase the demand and_ stiffen the market, 
while the holidays has curtailed the output. The 
latter part of the week finds the miners return - 
ing pretty generally to work and heayy loadings 
are expected during January, provided the car 
supply is equal to requirements. ] 

Eastern Kentucky prices, f.o.). the mines, have 
ranged as follows: Block, $3.50@4 ; mine-run, 
$3.50@4.50; egg, $3.25@3.75; screenings, $3.25@ 
3.50. 


Western Kentucky shows no changes. 


BIRMINGHAM 


Railroads taking the bulk of the production. 
Other consumers getting a small supply. Prices 
remain firm and demand continues good. 

The major portion of the production the 
past week has been taken by the railroads 
to tide them over the holiday season, and other 
classes of consumers have had to take what was 
left, which was materially short of their re- 
quirements. ‘There has been no change in sched- 
ules over a week ago, prices on steam grades 
ranging from $3.50 to $4.50 per net ton f.o.b. 
mines, The demand for steam and _ domestic 
grades is fair, the latter being quoted at $4 to 
$5 per net ton at mines. 

The car supply is gradually improving but is 
still quite an impediment to the production and 
movement of coal. Preparations are being made 
to increase the production considerably in the 
early part of 1917 by the opening of several 
new mines and improving the output at others. 
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CONNELLSVILLE 


Transportation conditions much worse. Prac- 
tically no spot coke. Many furnaces banked. 
Production light. 


Transportation conditions have grown much 
worse and to this condition has been added an 
increased shortage of labor, due to the holidays. 
Some of the men are not through celebrating, 
according to our calendar, while the majority, 
of the Greek Church, who follow the Julian cal- 
endar, 13 days later than ours, are getting ready 
to celebrate. The seriousness of the situation 
as to coke movement, is seen’ by the fact that 
the Carnegie Steel Co., which has its own coke 
operations, has 20 of its 57 blast furnaces ‘in- 
active, on account of coke, 14 of these having 
been banked in the past few davs while the 
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others are blown out. It was hoped when the 
furnaces were banked they could be operated 
again after Christmas, but coke supplies are so 
poor this week that the number banked is as 
likely to increase as decrease. : 

As shipments under contract are far below 
the requirements there is practically no coke 
available to be sold in the open market. There 
are rumors of some coke being available but 
the average buyer could not afford to pay prices 
asked, particularly as this would afford only the 
most temporary relief from a situation that must 
be faced from a broader viewpoint. There is 
a rumor that $11 has been quoted for spot 
furnace coke and refused, and another rumor 
that $12 has been paid for 50 carloads. Foun- 
dry coke may be quoted nominally at $12. One 
producer has none to, spare and is quoting $15. 
Contract prices are nominal at figures last 
quoted, $4.50@5 for furnace and $5.50@7.50 for 
foundry, per net ton at ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Con- 
nellsville and lower Connellsville region in the 
week ended Dec. 16 at 375,501 tons, a decrease 
of 49,264 tons, and shipments at 362,293 tons, 
a decrease of 67,746 tons. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The coke market is more firm 
than coal, as the supply is decidedly less than 
the demand. All quotations will have to be 
made with the additional statement that con- 
sumers are about in condition to pay whatever 
is asked, as some have already shut down their 
furnaces wholly or in part, owing to inability 
to get coke at any price. Prices rule about 
$8.85 for high sulphur and stock coke. The sit- 
uation everywhere here is extremely unsatisfac- 
tory. Car shortage is chiefly accountable for 
the difficulty. It is hard to say whether the late 
snow storms have had much effect on: the mar- 
ket, as the scarcity could hardly be accentu- 
ated. 

Chicago—Both production and shipments of 
coke show a marked decrease, with prices sen- 
sationally high. All producers report being sold 
up, and merely nominal prices can be quoted 
on the small amount of free tonnage available. 
A further upward swing of prices is expected 
owing to shortage of free Eastern coal. Fur- 
nace and foundry sizes are much stronger than 
heretofore. 

Nominal prices per net ton f.o.b. cars Chi- 
cago, are as follows: 


Connellsville? apeiron: oi-'- ses $9. 00@ 10. 00 


Wise: County: . i, se meee =. sce selva 9.00@ 10.00 
By-Product Foundry.......... .... 9.00@10.00 
By-Product Domestic........... 9.50@10.50 


Gas House. ©. 8.00@ 9.00 

Birmingham, Ala.—Prices of foundry and fur- 
nace coke continue at high levels, while . the 
supply of free coke is very scarce. The avail- 
able foundry is selling readily at $10 per net 
ton ovens, and no quotations are to be had on 
furnace coke, as there is none for the open 
market, the last quotations ranging from $5 to 
#U per net ton ovens. 
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Wintry weather brings about a _ real coal 
shortage. Buying greatly increased. Holiday 
season aggravates the stringency. Average in- 
crease of prices 50c. per ton. 


Under the influence of zero weather the mar- 
ket has become tight with demands for coal 
from all quarters. Arrivals of tonnage are be- 
low requirements, and prices will soon advance 
further because of shortage of production dur- 
ing the holiday season. 

The cold weather also had a marked effect 
in slowing up the movement. Congestion of 


terminal facilities in the railroad yards of Chi- . 


cago has added to the difficulties of the situa- 
tion and numerous embargoes have been an- 
nounced. 

A number of industrial plants in Chicago and 
other western towns are short of fuel and can 
only obtain a hand to mouth supply. Chicago 
is very short of coal of all sizes and grades, 
but towards the close of the week a _ perceptible 
improvement was noticeable due to the terminal 
railroads making better headway in switching 
coal shipments. The Federal and state officials 
have been vigorously pushing the railroads to 
redouble their efforts to avert a coal famine 
by expediting the movement. The Chicago Belt 
Railway has been the worst offender, but to- 
wards the close of the week with the assistance 
of other roads, the congested district showed im- 
provement. Public buildings, particularly the 
schools, have been very short of coal, some of 
them closing down because of lack of heat. 

The State Public Utilities Commission sum- 
moned representatives of twenty-six railroads in 
conference who afterwards met in the offices of 
the General Managers’ Association, and agreed 
to curtail other train movements to rush coal 
to Chicago. They agreed with the State Com- 
mission to go to the limit of their ability in 
clearing things up, and most of them appointed 
special representatives to superintend the speed- 
ing up of coal movement. 
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CHICAGO 


Extreme shortage of supplies in Chicago. Cold 
weather increases consumption. Railroads handi- 
capped by terminal congestions. Local prices 
much_ higher. 


The advent of much colder weather has cre- 
ated an urgent demand for tonnage from all 
sections especially on the north side and ac- 
tual suffering was only avoided by quick work 
in reconsigning shipments to that district. Some 
of the large office buildings have been practi- 
cally out of coal. A number of: industrial plants 
are short of supplies, and notwithstanding a 
superabundance of orders are closing down dur- 
ing the holiday week with the hope of accum- 
ulating some surpluses. 

Extraordinary efforts have been made by car- 
riers and terminal railroads to expedite the 
movement, and it is apparent that these are 
bearing fruit, since a_ slight improvement is 
noticeable. The increased demand, aggravation 
of the car shortage, lessened tonnage at the 
mines, and slower movement, is likely to make 
prices soar much higher next week. 

Southern Illinois domestic lump has been sell- 
ing as high as $4.50 with screenings in some 
eases bringing $4.25. The margin of difference 
in price on all grades is narrowing, so that 
outside of domestic lump, other spot sizes bring 
practically the same figures. Repeated ealls for 
coal from foreign markets have been received 
by the Franklin County operators which could 
not be filled. The Saline County field is con- 
centrating on contraets mostly, on account of 


-very poor car supply... Country buying has been 


extremely urgent. 

Central Illinois coals have shown remarkable 
strength, screenings and mine-run reaching as 
high as $4, with domestic lump bringing around 
$4.25. But little free coal is. available from the 
Fulton and Peoria County distriets, most of the 
tonnage of these mines being absorbed locall 

Indiana coal is selling over a much larger 
zone, and as a result all domestic sizes have 
sold up as high as $4.25, with steam coals av- 
eraging $3.75. Supplies of spot domestic and 
steam coals have been limited on account of 
the efforts of Indiana consumers to obtain ship- 
ments from home mines. The car supply has 
slightly improved at the Indiana mines this week. 

Hocking and splint have been much stronger, 
with restricted arrivals. Kentucky prices are 
high, and the reconsignment restrictions con- 
tinue to hamper movement to Chicago territory. 


ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis facing an actual coal famine, on 
account of supplies being diverted to Chicago and 
the North. Car supply the worst on record, and 
no prospects of getting better. Country demand 
still slow, but the general call exceeds the sup- 
ply. Situation threatens to become serious. 


The St. Louis market is facing an actual coal 
famine due to the fact that other places like 
Chicago and Omaha have been facing a _ fuel 
famine and depended on the supplies of St. 
Louis. Buyers from Chicago have been paying 
from 25¢e. to 50c. per ton more than the St. 
Louis market could stand, and they have cleaned 
out all the available coal from the Standard field 
and have drawn more than their share from the 
Williamson and Franklin County field. 

With a letup in the industrial activity of a 
few days during Christmas the steam consump- 
tion will drop off, increasing the supply of do- 
mestic coal. There is no pronounced demand 
from the country as yet, but the first of the 
year will see a serious condition in that direc- 
tion. This is attributed largely to the fact that 
equipment sent to the Northwest is slow in re- 
turnin. 

During the past week a fair tonnage of an- 
thracite moved in, and some smokeless. Alabama 
coke in a few instances came into St. Louis and 
considerable moved through. ; 

Shipments for the big cities in the North 
and West are still heavy on all grades of coal 
here, and the outside market is anywhere from 
25e,. to 50c. a ton over the local market, which 
is f.o.b. mines per short ton, as follows: 


Williamson Mt. Olive 


and Frank- and . 
lin Co. Staunton Standard 

6-in.lump..... $3.50 $3.50 $3.50 
3x6-in. egg.... 3.50 3:50 350 
2x3-Ine mits oe 3.50 3.50 3.50 
Niote2 mite. 2 ee 3.504 - 1550.5 See 
No: 3nut 2). 3750. Nel i 
No. 4nut..... «3.50. > 9 SS es 
Now nutiec. ee 3.25. (0 |) 4. ae 
2-in. screenings 3.50 3.50 3.50 
2-in. lumap.Aze.t? Devise es ae 3.50 
3-in. lump..... eed 3.50 ous 

Steam egg..... 3.50 BO 3.50 
Mine-run...... 3.50 3.50 3.50 

Washed 

Noth. ete 3.50 3°50 tad ee See 
No. 2 3.50 by Waeee et : 

No. 3 B SOR Ee. ee F 

No. 4 3.50: (a) 2S a eee 
No. 5 3.2594" wieder 


Williamson & Franklin County rate, 723c. Others, 


57ke. 
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“NATIONAL”. Tubular and 
Allied Products were awarded the 
GRAND PRIZE at the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, 
San Francisco, Cal., 1915. Only 
one GRAND PRIZE was awarded 
to each class of products exhibited. 
While there were several medals 
of Honor, Gold, Silver or Bronze, 
given to each class of materials, 
there was only one GRAND 
PRIZE and that was awarded to 
“NATIONAL” Tubular and 

awannen Allied Products as 
et Pl, representing the high- 
“Gran est development of the 
@PRIZE, arte” 

aim , 
Wee Write today for a copy | 
of “NATIONAL” 
Bulletin No. 11—His- 
tory, Characteristics 
and The Advantages 
of “NATIONAL” 


Pipe. 


NATIONAL TUBE 
COMPANY 


General Sales Offices: 


PITTSBURGH, PA. “a ax She Summit Gowns the Height. 
She hesser Peaks Adorn” : 
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The Barsteel Booster Says— 


“The Westinghouse Motor-Driven vues » 
Electric Cable Reel fills the bill | J 
perfectly. No trouble from cable 
efficiency in guides and in two years 
I have never had to repair an arma- 
ture in the reel motor although I have 
15 of them. The other parts of the 
locomotive are just as good as the 
reel.” 


If you need a gatherer buy the BAR- 
STEEL and you will join the BAR- 
STEEL Boosters. 





The Baldwin Locomotive Works Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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FOREWORD—3,760 HOURS 1071 NEW APPARATUS AND EQUIPMENT 1086 


The success of any individual depends largely on the 
degree of system introduced in his daily life. Everyone 
should live according to a definite schedule. One 
successful man’s idea of how to arrange each day’s 
efforts is graphically illustrated. 


IDEAS AND SUGGESTIONS 1072 
Waste in Mining—*Oil and Water Separator for Com- 
pressed-Air Line—*A Novel Example of Amateur Sur- 
veying. 


*THE BITUMINOUS COAL MINES OF CROW’S NEST 

PASS—II 1074 

By P. M. Sherwin 

Various operations from the Town of Frank westward 

are here described. One or two of these mines have a 

daily capacity of 3,000 tons or more. The pitches are 

so steep and other conditions so favorable that much of 

the coal will “run,’ making the cost of mining small. 
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COLLECTION OF DATA 1077 


A “one-man” system for collecting and filing data and 
useful information. Material from any source may be 
preserved in a readily accessible condition by this 
method with only a few hours’ labor periodically. 
COAL AGH, Vol. 10 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MANAGER 1079 


CONTRACT OBLIGATIONS 1080 
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*WEST VIRGINIA MINING INSTITUTE 1081 
By R. Dawson Hall 
Good papers, lively discussion, a fair attendance and an 
interesting trip to Ashland induced the institute to 
determine against disbandment. The most interesting 
address was one by C. H. Tarleton on a recent mine 


fire and the means used to recover the mine affected. 
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COAL TRADE REVIEWS 1107 
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*A Dead-Front Switchboard—*New Grease Lubricator 
—*A Mechanical Analyzer for Carbon Dioxide—A Me- 
chanical Credit File. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS 1087 


*HANDLING MINE WATERS 1088 
By L. B. Smith 


Water may enter a mine from the roof or floor. In 
either case it is frequently highly impregnated with 
acid. The amount of this water generally varies widely 
with the season; consequently, a large pumping capacity 
must be provided, even though this is not operated to 
the limit except in wet weather. 
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ING 1091 
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Where the Bottom’s Rolly 


Here is a machine which easily follows a rolly bottom. 

Why ? 

Because both the Cutter-Bar and the Base are narrow. 

This simple provision brings to the operator a large saving—a saving which in 


many cases would take care of the cost of the machine in a short time. 


Trade Mark 


JEFFREY 35-B SHORTWALL 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Offic 


MINING MACHINE 


The “Rolly Bottom” provision measure as they slip in case of 
is but one of several distinctive 


features found in this machine. 


Where feed and handling drums 
are controlled by jaw clutches 
on ordinary machines—the 
35-B has disc clutches—they gation. Write Dept. 12 for 
are also an effective safety full particulars. 


undue strain. 


There are other important fea- 
tures in this machine which are 


very much worth your investi- 


We have published an interesting 
Bulletin No. 192-12 on the ‘‘Care and 
Operation of the 35-B Shortwall Ma- 
chine.’’ A free copy is yours on re- 
quest —ask for it. 


The Jeffrey Manufacturing Company 


912 North Fourth Street ~ Columbus, Ohio 
BRANCHES : ¢ 
New York Pittsburgh St. Louis Tilwaukee 
Boston Charleston, W. Va. Birmingham Jenver 
Seranton _ Chicago Dallas . Seattle 
Philadelphia Montreal 





A self-propelling handi-truck which can be obtained with the 35-B short- 
wall machine—makes the matter of getting into cutting position of very short 
duration. This view shows the machine being unloaded from the truck. 
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One tie suitable for three sizes of 
rail, Consider that fact! No fuss- 
ing around to fit right sized tie to 
right sized rail. A Fairmont Tie 
holds three separate sizes to gauge 
and no adjustment is needed. For 


instance the standard tie for 20 |b. 
rail will fit 12 and 16 |b. rail. 


No wrench needed to lay or take 
up Fairmont Steel Mine Ties. 


Perhaps not the most unusual feature 


’ Exclusive but one of the most important. It 
», Features 


means ease and time saving in track 
laying that can’t be procured in any 
other way. Incidentally it means 
no movable parts—nothing to rust 
—nothing to work loose. 


The jumper rail. Glance at the 
lower cut on this page—you see a 
jumper rail held with Fairmont Ties. 
The forward rail is simply inverted 
—no extra appliances required. 


Our Fairmont Steel Tie 
has 50% more nretal in 
its thinnest section than 
competitive ties. 


Is it any wonder then that 
the sales of Fairmont Mine 
Ties are tremendous? That 
they lead all others by far? 
A trial order will quickly 
show why. 


Bulletin No. 11 tells of sev- 
eral other dollar saving ad- 
vantages. Have you a copy? 


Fairmont Mining Machinery Co. 
Fairmont - ~ West Virginia 


Fairmont Mine Specialties. Portable Mine Pump—Steel 
Mine Ties—Power Coal Augers—Box Car Loaders—Car 
Retarders, 
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The standardized manufacture of a highly spe- 
cialized product is achieved in The Hess-Bright 
Ball Bearing. Typical of the methods employed 
is the testing and gauging of each piece after 
every operation. So, throughout, standardized 
microscopic accuracy is maintained. The direct 
result of that standardization is the uniform de- 
pendability in service of each Hess-Bright Ball 
Bearing. 


_ Specify Hess-Bright Ball Bearings for your mine locomotives. 


The Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co. 


Front Street and Erie Avenue - Philadelphia, Pa: 
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In the cramped, out-of-the-way 


That’s one reason why it is especially 
Its con- 
struction, mounted on wheels by two 
trunnions, makes the Cement-Gun 
self-supporting, and when going un- 
der low headings the hopper tips 


well adapted for mine use. 


back, allowing extra room. 





The Cement-Gun places concrete easily, quickly and eco- 
nomically under conditions which would make hand-applied 
methods impractical, if not actually impossible— 


No wonder it’s such a big saver 
in and around the mine! 


It is surprising how many things 
can be done with the Cement-Gun. 
There are uses for it whichever 
way you turn, above or below 
ground. 


For example, there’s a big field for 
the Cement-Gun in repairing coke 
ovens while they are -in service, 
fireproofing underground stables 
without the use of forms or the ex- 
pense of mixing and pouring con- 


crete underground, protecting 
pump houses and power lines 
against brush and ground fires, 
coating structural steel, fireproof- 
ing mine shafts, repairing con- 
crete, ete 


The Cement-Gun, in each of these 


_various uses, insures a better prod- 


uct and an initial set which takes 
place where it belongs (in its final 
resting place). 


Write for full particulars 


Let us send you the full story of the Cement-Gun. You’ll be interested in the 
Cement-Gun process and in finding out what the Cement-Gun can do for you. 











New York Office 


John A. Traylor - 


Taylor Engineering Co. 


The Cement-Gun can be purchased ak 
outright from us and used by any- 
one. It is not a restricted article. 


Cement-Gun Company 


Incorporated 


New House Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Taylor Engineering Co., 538 Central Blds., Seattle, Washington 


A. R. Roberts, 727 Traders Bank Bldg., Toron 








- 30 Church Street 


Vancouver, B. C. 
to, Ont., Canada 
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ULCAN Hoists are known 


particularly through the re- 
peat orders placed by the biggest 
hoist users in the country: 


Batteries of from two to six or. more of 
these immense VULCANS, boughtalways 
after a thorough test of an initial hoist, are 
unassailable evidence of their quality-de- 
sign, their quality-construction and _ their 
quality-performance. 


The stock designs are inténded to cover a multi- 
3 tude of average conditions—and the special de- 
tial signs worked out by our emgineers? and yours will 
meet your specific needs perfectly. 


VULCAN IRON WORKS 
1730 Main Street 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

New York Lit - Chicago 


\ 
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Safety First 


It is not only humane to give 
your men every possible protec- , ‘ 
tion against danger and accident; “s | 
it is real economy. Your insur- “e |: 
ance premium is largely depend- WIRES a 
PERICOLO 











ent upon the amount of protective 
device and equipment in your 
mine. 


NON TOCCARE I FIL 


i PAVOJUS 
Telephones and our I/luminated | NEDALITEK. DRATO 


Danger Signs, have features in- 
dividual that will interest you. 


Both of these—Keystone Mine 


OSTRZEZENIE | 
NIE WOLNO DOTYKAC SIE DRUTU | 
4 Why not consult us on Safety f 


First equipment for your mine, or 


refer to our Catalog No. 5 which fae NEBEZPECNO DOTYKAT’ SA OROTU alee 


covers our broad line of mine 
electrical supplies. 


IES C0 


CHICAGO 





Evectrric SERVICE SuPPLIES Co 


Railway Material and Mining Electrical Supplies 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK : CHICAGO 
17th and Cambria Sts. 50 Church St. Monadnock Bldg. 
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HE GENERAL BRIQUETTING COMPANY 


25 Broad Street, N. Y., takes pleasure in announcing that 


The Coal Briquette 


is an assured commercial success when made by the 


Dutch Oil Process 


both for HARD and SOFT COAL 












Here are shown sample Anthracite Coal These are Bituminous Coal Briquettes made 
Briquettes made at the Lehigh Coal and Navi- by the successful Dutch Oil Process at the 
gation Company’s Plant at Lansford, Pa. plant of the Berwind Fuel 
This is the ONLY successful Anthracite Bri- Company, of Superior, Wis. 
quetting operation. The product is high in This is conceded to be the 

heat value, low in most successful Bituminous 

ash, clean, clinker- Briquetting operation known. 

less and low in price. A high monthly tonnage sold. 


Thousands of tons The product is clean, low in 
sold monthly. ash, and highly efficient. 


The Dutch Oil Process is the ONE process that 
will make good briquettes from Lignite, Coke 
‘“‘Breeze’’ and similar material. 





Bituminous Coal 
Briquettes. 


Anthracite Coal Briquettes. 


VOCE 
Feo 
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Where Edison Storage Batteries 
Have Proved Their Superiority 
For Mine Haulage 







An Edison equipped Loco- 
motive in the Montour Mine 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


The Pittsburgh Coal Company installed, in May, 
1914, their first storage battery locomotive equipped 
with Edison Cells. Since then they have added many 
more—and every one of them is driven by an Edison 
battery. 


Specify Edison Cells for your 
storage battery locomotives 


That fact is striking testimony of satisfactory serv- 
ice. Under the trying conditions of mine haulage, 
the all-steel construction of the Edison Cell gives it 
the strength and ruggedness for reliable, economical 
operation. By practically eliminating the delays and 
the expense due to repairs, Edison Batteries insure 
continuous operation of the mine locomotive at the 
lowest yearly cost. 


Bulletin sent on request. 


EDISON STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Factory and Main Office - - ORANGE, N. J. 


Distributors: New York Boston Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle New Orleans 
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Imperial Headlights— 
An Aid to Safety 


Good Headlights on your locomotives will 
fend. to reduce accidents: “For-a_ strong 
light not only helps the motorman to see 
danger in time but it also serves as a warning 
that the locomotive is approaching. 

From a given size of lamp, the Type MC 

Crouse-Hinds Imperial Incandescent Head- 

light gets the maximum illumination. 

It will take lamps of 100 watts with round 

bulb or anything smaller. 

By loosening the set screw any lamp may be 

properly focused so that no available light 

will be lost. 

Mounted on the end of a steel bracket, the 

lamp is relieved of severe shocks. At the same 

time, the spring of the bracket is strong enough 
to prevent objectionable vibration of the lamp. 

Different reflectors may be furnished with 

the Type MC to produce: 

Crystal Ray — Crystal glass mirror which 
gets the maximum illumi- 
nation. 

Gold Ray — Gold Glass mirror which 


Imperial Incandescent Headlight gives yellow light. 


Sterling Ray—Polished metal reflector which 
gives white light. 


There are various types of Imperial Luminous 
Arc, Incandescent and Carbon Arc Head- 
lights for mines. 


For full information write to 


The Ohio Brass Co. 


Mansfield, Ohio 


General Sales Agents in U. S. for Crouse-Hinds 
Imperial Headlights. 
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Top Cutting— 


is one of several 
kinds of coal min- 
ing work that you 
can accompli 
rapidly, conveniently 
and at low operat- 
ing cost, by means 
of 


Sullivan Post Punchers 


In fact, Post Punchers are ‘‘all-around”’ coal cutters. With a Post Puncher 
you can mine at the top, middle or bottom of the seam, as desired, or you can 
shear—if necessary, after mining, without tearing down. ‘The pivoted gear seg- 
ment enables this change to be made quickly. 





Post Punchers will work in seams that are inclined too steeply for other 
methods of mechanical mining. 


Post Punchers, swung by their worm and gear segment, will mine a place 
18 ft. wide to a depth of 8 ft. 


Post Punchers are designed especially for coal cutting. They are not rock 
drills. 


Ask for Bulletin 57AC. 


The upper cut shows the Post 
Puncher mining at the top of a 
seam, La Fayette, Colorado. In 
the lower cut, the Post Puncher 
is shown cutting out a dirt 
band in a seam pitching 38 deg. 
at Renton, Washington. 


Sullivan Machinery 


122 So. Michigan Ave., | Chicago, III. 
Birmingham, Ala. Knoxville St. Louis Denver, Colo. 


Pittsburgh Huntington, W. Va. 
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The first cash registers sold to stores were bought by this 
coal mining store 


In 1882 the Miners’ Supply Company, at Coalton, Ohio, 
bought the first cash registers ever sold to stores—two 
crude machines to help keep track of its cash. 


This little store had been steadily losing money, although 
it was doing a good daily business. Yet, crude as these 
little machines were, they stopped the leak. And the 








store began to make money. 


Since the Miners’ Supply Company’s time National 
Cash Registers have improved in a thousand ways. 


What the cash register did for the little Coalton store 
a complete new model will do for you—and more. 


It will do so many things that we haven’t room to 
mention them here. 


Let us explain more fully—tell you more about the 
complete, modern cash register and what it will do to help 
you make money. Write our nearest agent or direct to 





The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 


The last word in cash registers. 


? 
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A Factor of Safety 


OR some time we have been discussing the proper lu- 
brication of wire rope as. a good economic move. 


The increasing number of coal mine operators using 
CRATER COMPOUND for this purpose shows that we have 


in a large measure proved our case. 


Today we would like 


to have you consider this proposition from the Safety First 


standpoint. 


Here’s the angle—You, no doubt, | 


in your experience have seen wire 
ropes fail and break suddenly 
though the particular wire rope 
looked O. K. only a short time be- 
fore. The outside wires were not 
unduly worn and no unusual strain 
had been put on the rope. 


Yet it failed. 


The failure was caused by unseen 
breakage of the inner wires and 
strands, due to corrosion, rust and 
wear of the inside wires. 


This is the best reason you have 
for using TEXACO CRATER COM- 
POUND. 


It prevents internal corrosion of 
wire rope, whether working in 
neutral or contaminated waters. 


It checks the friction of the in- 
side wires which occurs when the 
dry wires rub and turn upon each 
other. 


This means SAFETY], doesn’t, 
it? Oy 


That’s the idea—we want to leave 
this thought with you. A rope 
lubricated with TEXACO CRATER 
COMPOUND will not so readily fail 
from internal breakage—it’s a safe 
rope. 


It will be well worth your while to 
find out more about the subject 
of wire rope lubrication. We have 
covered this problem in _ the 
CRATER BOOK, which is yours for 
the asking. In addition to the 
presentation of the merits of 
TEXACO CRATER COMPOUND, 
this booklet shows a diagram of 
what is to our mind and from our 
wide experience, the most effective 
method of lubricating wire ropes 
for coal mine use. Write for the 
CRATER BOOK and other litera- 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 





HOUSTON 


Dept. C. A., 17 Battery Pl., N. Y. City 
CHICAGO 


ture. 
Se 6 


NEW YORK 


Offices in principal cities 


There is a Texaco Lubricant for every purpose. 
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Wear it 
any where 

—it will | 
never fail 
you 
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Reliability is built 
into the G-E miners’ 






cap lamp which is 
backed by the skilled 


G-E organization and 








guaranteed by its ap- 
proval and that of the 
United States govern- 







ment. 






The entire outfit is | 
sturdy, efficient, safe } 
and low in upkeep. 
It is the ideal lamp 
for mine use. 












GENERAL [f[ 
ELECTRIC | 
COMPANY 


Schenectady 
New York 
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Central Power Plant, Davis Coal and Coke Company, Thomas, W. Va. 


Greatly Increased Tonnage 
for Less Power 


By using one power plant for a group of mines instead 
of a power plant at each mine, a greatly increased 
tonnage has been obtained by a well-known mining 
syndicate. 


Much less fuel per ton of coal extracted is required 
and greater continuity of power assured than before 
centralization. 


Turbo-generators and motors made by the General 
Electric Company were used in making the above 
change which has proven so profitable. Probably 
centralization of power plants may work real 
economies for you. | 
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This 
trade-mark 
the guarantee of 
excellence on 
Goods Electrical 


ADDRESS 
NEAREST OFFICE 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Butte, Mont. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Denver, Colo. 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Duluth, Minn. 
Elmira, N. Y. 
Erie, Pa. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, 
Knoxville, me 
Los Angeles, Cai. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minnea olis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Providence, Raa: 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, ee AG 
Louis, Mo. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Cal. 
Schenectady, N. Y 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane, Wash.. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Washington, D.C. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


For Michigan  busi- 
ness refer to General 
Electric Com , of 

Michigan, etroit, 


Mich. . 

For Texas, Oklahoma 
and Arizona business 
refer to Southwest 
General Electric 
Company (formerly 
Hobson Electric Co.), 
Dallas, El Paso, 
Houston and Okla- 
homa ‘City. 

For Canadian business 
refer to Canadian 
General Electric 
Company, Ltd., Tor- 
onto, Ont. 


General Foreign 


Sales er Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; 30 
Church St., New York 
‘City; 83‘Cannon St., 
London, F. C., Eng- 
land. 








General Electric Company 


General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. 


6623 
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Get the Boiler that shows the Results— 
with least mechanical complications 


In previous advertisements we told you that Erie City Vertical 
Water Tube Boilers, because they have no hand holes, have 800 
less joints than the usual 400 tube hand hole type boiler. We 
explained to you that this meant 400 less parts in 


ERIE CITY VERTICAL 
WATER TUBE BOILERS 


—4000 less chances for trouble. 


We showed you how we have simplified the design of our 
water tube boilers, at the same time securing remarkable results 
in quality and quantity of steam produced per lb. of coal con- 
sumed. 


NOW THEN, of two machines—one simple, the other complex 


—both of equal efficiency—which would you choose? Good engi- 
neering and common sense say the simple machine. Write for 


all the facts NOW. 
Erie, Pa. 
6 








G RE A Chole pe 


HESE are two qualities not usually 
looked for in the same bucket. Closing 
power is ordinarily attained at the sacri- 
fice of speed, due to the necessity for more 
cable parts. ‘The fact is important to you that 


BROWNING Buckets 


while subject to this rule, are to a lesser degree so. 
In giving you a bucket of strong closing power we 
give you full loads and also a bucket that moves these 
quickly. Browning Buckets are made in the same 
factory with the famous Browning Locomotive Cranes 
and under the same careful supervision. Tell us your 
bucket needs. We can ship immediately. 





SALES OFFICES 


The Browning Company, Cleveland, 0. «s,s 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
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ANSWERS addressed to us at 10th 
Ave. and 36th St.. New York, or 1144 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, will be for- 
warded without charge (excepting circu- 
lars or similar literature). 

IMPORTANT: Original letters of rec- 
ommendation or other papers of value 
should not be enclosed to unknown cor- 
respondents—send copies. Advertisers’ 
names will not be furnished under any 



































circumstances. Copy received until 10 
a.m. Monday for following Saturday’s 
issue. 
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POSITION OPEN FOR TRANSITMAN. 
Apply chief engineer, the Consolidation 
Coal Co., Jenkins, Ky. 


A SNAPPY UP-TO-DATE FOREMAN 
wanted, with experience in shaft mines, 
to take charge of a West Virginia col- 
liery producing’ a half million tons an- 
nually. Mine generates gas in limited 
quantities. Must be a man who can pro- 
duce results. Wages to fit the man. 
Also one or two transitmen, training in 
anthracite mines preferred. Promotion 
sure. HE. HE, White Coal Co., Glen White, 
W. Va. 
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Positions Wanted 
SUOSOUUOROUOREDEUSEOEOOOULORTOONOSEREROCHSORSUNOOSEONORCUSUCECOSORSRORCROOROCECOUCSORGOORESORSOROREORRS 
MASTER MECHANIC and ELECTRI- 
CIAN, 12 years’ experience, know any 
business thoroughly, references and par- 
ticulars upon request. PW700—Coal Age. 
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‘Miscellaneous 


SUE 


RATES—UNDISPLAYED 


“Positions Wanted,”’ 3 cents a word, mini- 
mum charge 50 cents an insertion, payable 
in advance. 


“Positions Open” and all other undis- 
played Want and For Sale advertisements, 
5 cents a word, minimum charge $1 an in- 
sertion. 


(When replies are to be received in our care, 
allow four words for the box address.) 


DISPLAYED 


1 inch one time—$3.00. Rates for 
larger spaces and longer terms furnished 
on request. Advertisements for bids (Pro- 
posals) $2.40 an inch. 


POUL 
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POSITION as superintendent or chief 
13 years’ experience as engi- 
neer and superintendent in West Vir- 
ginia on construction and operation; best 
of reference. PW709—Coal Age. 


ELECTRICAL COAL MINING EXPERT 
in reducing the cost of repairs, main- 
tenances, construction remodeling, power 
plants, electrical locomotives, coal cut- 
ters, pumps, fans, boilers, engines, arma- 
ture winding, building switchboard, con- 
trollers. Large operations needing re- 
sponsible man of varied and extensive 
experiences. PW697—Coal Age, Chicago. 


MINE SUPERINTENDENT, age _ 39, 


E 
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CHIEF ENGINEER or assistant su- 
perintendent—Man fully qualified, five 
years with present employers as engi- 
neer; can take full charge of construc- 
tion or installation work; man of varied 
experience, can be of great assistance to 
an overworked executive; will accept po- 
sition Jan. 15 or later; best offer gets 
me; age 29; married; no drinker. PW706 
—Coal Age, Chicago: 
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Business Opportunities 
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FOR SALE OR LEASE—1,000 acres West 
yee coal; average thickness, 414 to 

ft.; good railroad facilities. BO670— 
cnt Age, Chicago. 


COAL MINE WANTED—Working mine 
with large acreage showing good past 
record; will buy or lease. Address with 
particulars Ross, 209 West 118th St., New 
York. 

FOR LEASE—2,400 acres Hazard coal 
field, Perry County, Kentucky, on Macie’s 
Creek. Address Egerton Coal Corpora- 
tion, Abingdon, Va. 

FOR SALE OR LEASE—BEleven hun- 
dred acres coal lands in Bell County, 
Kentucky, closing an estate; two work- 
able seams, easy mining, self-drainage 
Trustees, Philadelphia Veneer and Lum: 
a Co., 817 North Fifth St., Philadelphia, 

enn. 
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FOR SALE 
U.S. Patent No. 1,143, 467. 
POCKET TRACK MEASURER 


SUNNONOROODSLEROROOSOOSESSOSUAECEOEIDEOEDS 


SOUL 





with fourteen years experience in Ohio = 1 
MINE ENGINEER, graduate, 27,single, mines. Washery experience, and fami- aed eebr ah Pcie ob Te 

four years anthracite, three municipal, lier with electric equipment. Not ad- market. Very cheap. Address: 

: i : rie pa p. ess: 
one flood prevention, wants position as verse to leaving the State. Employed, 
cffide assistant; good draftsman. PW707 and will require time to change. PW704 Box 217, Mt. Hope, W. Va. 
—Coal Age: —Coal Age, Chicago. ShsoveaveascvveseeavavcoseecvennsusanveconapvecnsseensesceveesdiioPEnOHAAATTRANTTEEERATTTETURS TH TTTEGE 
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You can buy 
from even a 


\ STEEL FRAME 
COMBINED TYPE 


UTE 


et 
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Orvis C. Hoffman 


—CONTRACTORS— 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


Up-To-Date Equipments Expert Drill Runners 


BOE 


PU LLL AL 


WE LOOK INTO THE EARTH by using diamond core drills 
We test Coal & Ore land in any pert of North or 
South America. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 
formerly 
THE J. A. BRENNAN DRILLING CO. 


No. 30 Carson St., 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


Phone Hemlock 305 
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STEAM 
HAMMERS 


Thirteen of these Hammers in use 
by a single coal mining company 
one out of a year’s saving 
single blacksmith’s fire. If 
you write us we will tell you how. 

Built in all types and sizes. 


Buffalo Foundry & Machine Co. 


No. 8 Winchester Ave. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


New York Office: 
1432 Whitehall Bldg.. 
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(Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands) 
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Leon H. Hoffman HANS OLSON, Pres. 


Wiha 


Inquiries Solicited Weber Bldg. 


UE 
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2623 Whitehall Bldg. 
New York 


Phone Rector 993 


TUE 
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Little Giant Power Hammer 
with or without individual motor drive. 


Machine gun rapidity and precision. 


MAYER BROTHERS CO. 
102 Rock St., 


SAU 


Sp das es COAL DEPARTMENT Branches: 
: eee Se BANK OF COMMERCE BLDG. Hibbing, 
17 Battery Place. kectoe a ST. LOUIS, MO. Pe eh 


Punxsutawney Drilling and 


Contracting Company 
DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Testing Bituminous Coal Lands a Specialty. 


Diamond Core Drilling 


you want, write or wire us. 
Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machine Co. 


400 R.P.M. 


Write your jobber, or 





_ Mankato, Minn., U.S. A. 


ST 
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KE. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 


Diamond Drill Prospecting 


Longyear certified records are accepted as authoritative 
by leading engineers and bankers everywhere. 


Address, J. CLARKE PORTER, 


BOT Ty 


TOOL 


MMM 


JNO. A. FISHER, Sec’y. 


PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 
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When It’s 


Birdsboro, Pa. 


STC 
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1916 


December 30, 
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COAL LANDS FOR SALE! 


12,000 acres in southwestern Vir- 
ginia, “New River-Pocahontas” or 
“Pottsville Conglomerate Series.” 
Fine seams opened. Railroad now 
being located to a point within four 
miles of this property. 

Title Perfect. Price Attractive! 

Terms 4 cash, balance in six and 
twelve months, with vendor’s lien to 
secure deferred payments. 


For information address 
Box 44, Pratt, Kanawha Co., W. Va. 
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FOR SALE 


Coal Mining Operation 


in Ohio. Large acreage with highest quality 
“of thick vein coal. Good mining conditions 
for economical production. Modern Steel 
Tipple and ample up-to-date equipment. 

Now producing 1,400 tons per day. Never 
short of miners. Preferential freight rates to 
all consuming centers in Central West, North 
West and Lake Ports. Absolutely one of the 
best coal propositions in the country. An in- 
vestigation will so prove. 

No broker or middle-man need apply for we 
wish to deal direct with buyer. All negotia- 
tions strictly confidential whether sale made 
ornot. Act quickly. 


Address ‘‘Ohio’’ F S-684—Coal Age. 
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Will lease on reasonable royalty ap- 
proximately 1,000 acres high-grade 


No. 8 Pittsburgh Coal 


located in Belmont County, fronting on 
one of principal railroads. No houses 
necessary. Railway switch now on 
property. This coal can be opened 
at minimum expense. 


This is an opportunity seldom offered 
and negotiations will be declined ex- 
cepting with persons or corporations of 
recognized financial standing. 
BO708—Coal Age. 
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FOR SALE 


13,000 ft. 2/0 Plain trolley wire. : 
8,000 ft. 4/0 Plain feed wire. 2 
25,000 ft. 4/0 triple braided feed wire. 
1—Passenger Car. : 

: 


1—Combination Baggage and Passen- 
ger Car. Rails all sizes. 


HENRY A. HITNER’S SONS CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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NOTICE! 


Copy for the : 

SPECIAL OpporTUNITIES SECTION 5 
can be seceived until 10 A. M. i 
Monday for Saturday’s issue. 5 
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RATES: 


1 inch—$3.00 
4 inches— 2.90 an inch 


Miscellaneous — 





(The above rate applies to a 4-inch space in 
one issue, a 2-inch space in two issues, or a 
l-inch space in feur issues. The larger 
spaces following may be used wp in a similar 


way.) 
8 inches—$2.80 an inch 
15 inches— 2.70 an inch 
27 inches— 2.60 an inch 
50 inches— 2.50 an inch 


Rates for larger spaces furnished 
on application. 
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FOR SALE— Electric Motors’ : 


We make a specialty of, and have the largest stock 
of SECOND HAND electric MOTORS and GEN- 
electrical machinery of 


ERATORS in America, 
G ELEome ys 
all kinds. 


and buy and sell, rent, 
16th and Lincoln Streets, Chicago 


exchange and repair 
Finvunveceuescvesuacscnsevsucanoauaausuraseueneacaceuenecevescocsucacsuansseanousconueavaracscaracenneaene 
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FOR SALE 
One Marion No. 250 


Coal Stripping Shovel 


Offered for sale due to exhaus- 
tion of deposit. Can deliver at 
once. Condition good. The 
most modern way to strip coal 
deposits. 


Only parties meaning business apply to 
FS 705—Coal Age 
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EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 


1—150 General Electric Generator, complete. 

1—65-kw. Crocker-Wheeler Generator, com- 
plete. 

1 Ball Wood Engine, 1614x16. 

1 Ball Engine, 1214x12. 

1—150-hp. Pheenix Boiler, complete. 

2 Levetian Belts. 

2 Duplex Pumps, piping, valves, ete. 

1 Pneumelectric Coal Puncher. 

The electrical equipment for 250 D.C. volts. 
Above in good condition. For sale because 

A.C. current is generated. 
Prices on request. Machinery can be run 

so buyer can see same operate. 


THE GAY COAL AND COKE CO., = 
Logan, W. Va. Fs 
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New and Rebuilt 
Power Plant Machinery 
at Bargain Prices 


: Motors and Generators 
: Engines and Boilers 
: Pumps and Heaters 


All sizes and kinds 


Send us your requirements 
We buy second-hand machinery 


The Randle Machinery Co. 


1831 Powers St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Good Used Equipment 


STRIPPING SHOVEL 


Marion Model 250 Revolving Steam Shovel 
75 ft. boom, 3 yd. dipper. Has four 4wheel 
trucks, self-propelling. Immediate delivery. 


Electric Locomotives 


4—3 ton Baldwin-Westinghouse, 
250 volt, D.C. 
rail. 


1—33 ton Jeffrey, 36 in. gauge, 250 volt D. C. 
Mine Rails, all weights, also 
Standard Rails, Locomotives and Equipment 





















































30 in. gauge, 
Arranged for trolley or third 


Wire or write. 









WALTER A. ZELNICKER SUPPLY COMPANY 





423 First 


Natl. 
910 Hennen Bldg., 


General Offices 325 Locust St., 


Bank, Chicago, Tl. 
New Orleans. 


St. Louis. 
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PRUs 


FOR SALE 


1—Dragline “Bucyrus” 175-B, 125 ft. boom; 
large rugged motors; Cutler-Hammer control; 
(convertible into steam driven dragline, suit- 


able for stripping coal or revolving shovel). 


1—Ingersoll-Rand Imperial X-B Air Compres- 
sor, 888 cu.ft., 19x12x16 duplex, with short 
belt, without motor, 170 RPM, including inlet 
and discharge unloader, intercooler and lubri- 
eator. 


1—Ingersoll-Rand Aftercooler, 169 sq.ft. 


5 (41l the above equipment good as new.) 

: 1—10 in. Erie Sand Pump, belted. 

= 1—10 in. Morris Water Pump with engine 
= direct connected. ( Used a few weeks.) 

= 1—60 H.P. Brownell Locomotive Boiler ( Used 
= a few weeks.) 

= 1—Clipper Well Drill, portable, 
= 10H.P., D.C. motor. 


with 220 v., 


JAMES 0. HEYWORTH 


Harvester Building, Chicago, Il. 
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Manutacturers— 
Notice! 


We have an established trade amongst 
the mining companies throughout West 
Virginia, and are opening a Manufac- 
turer’s Agency. Would like to hear 
from all manufacturers of the following: 
Rubber and Leather Belting, Wire and 
Manila Rope, Mine Cars and Car 
Wheels, Pumps, Rails, Brattice Cloth, 
Explosives, Roofing, Waste, Valves, 
Packing, Perforated Metal, and general 
line of mine supplies. 


Address, No. 906 Bigley Ave. 


Charleston, West Virginia 
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HEN it comes to “‘performance”’ on a 
coal-stripping job, you’ ll find by talking to 
experienced operators that Marion Shovels * shine’’ both 
in removing overburden and in taking out the coal. 
Some of the most interesting reports we get, show that 


“MARIONS” MAKE SHORT WORK 
OF ANY KIND OF OVERBURDEN 


—even solid limestone and sand rock that has to be blasted enough to break it 
up somewhat, but not enough to shatter the coal underneath. 

Big, rugged, ‘heavy- weight champion’? Marion Shovels are doing the 
hard, rough work in every stripping field in the country—all the way from 
Kansas and Missouri to Pennsylvania, 

Interesting facts in Special Coal Stripping Booklet A91 gladly sent you, 
without obligation, on request. 


arion 


We Make Excavating Machinery of Every Description 


: 
: 
1 


Branches: 
Atlanta, Chicago, New York, San Francisco, Seattle 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL COMPANY 


Established 1884 MARION, OHIO 
128 
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THE JOHN H. McGOWAN CO. 


BUILDERS 


PUMPING MACHINERY 


IN ALL TYPES FOR ‘ALL USES 
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ACID RESISTING 
o LMORE ‘CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
VOLUTE CUT OUT OF SOLID WOOD 
Bronze Parts, Outlast Three Solid Bronze Pumps— 


Sizes To 12 in. 
G. H. ELMORE, Engineer PHILADELPHIA—SCRANTON 
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The Shovel for ‘‘Follow-Up’’ Work 


Mines conducting stripping operations should investigate the 
“BRIE” Revolving Shovel for follow-up work. The most 
efficient of 3-yd. shovels. Write. 


Ball Engine Company, Erie, Penna. 
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has demonstrated that it will save time, 
repair cost and hold-ups in your service. 


If you have not had the booklet which 
gives the details, send for a copy now 


The Terry Steam Turbine Co. 
Hartford Conn. rave 
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Wanted 


Correspondents In 
Every Important Coal 
District 





COCO 


OAL AGE desires authentic 

first-hand information con- 
cerning all phases of improved 
means and methods employed in 
coal mining. 


We want news of contemplated 
improvements and additions to 
plants, tipples, breakers, power 
plants, sub stations, shops; news 
of contemplated purchase of 
equipment such as locomotives, 
coal cutters, underground con- 
veyors, fans, pumps, etc. 


Is your company considering the 
sinking of a new shaft? Is it in 
the market for new haulage equip- 
mentP Is anew method of min- 
ing being given a trial? 


COAL AGE wants to know any or 
all of these things and others. 
We will pay liberally for such in- 
formation. Get the habit of 
sending in interesting items to 
the technical journal of your in- 


dustry. 
Address 


Coal Age 


10th Ave. at 36th St. New York, N.Y. 
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The Slogan of the Cameron—*‘Character: the Grandest Thing’’ 


CAMERON CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 


Mining men have found that the sure way to 


secure pump efficiency and economy is to install 
Cameron Centrifugal Pumps. 


Actual working tests have proved that these 
pumps produce the highest working value at 
the lowest operating cost. They have been not- 
ably successful in all kinds of mining work. 


All the experience gained during half a century 
in pump building is embodied in the design and 
manufacture of these Cameron Centrifugals. 


They are unusually simple in design and com- 
pact in construction. The horizontally split 


casing gives quick access to the working parts 
without disturbing pipe connections or pump 
alignment. 


The illustration above shows one type of Cam- 
eron Centrifugal. It is a 6-in. four-stage pump, 
with a capacity of 1,000 gallons a minute against 
500 ft. head at 1,165 R.P.M. 


Cameron Centrifugals are built in many sizes 
for various classes of work. Our Engineering 
Department will be glad to figure on your re- 
quirements. 


Write now for Bulletin No. 151. It’s free. 


A. S. CAMERON STEAM PUMP WORKS 


11 Broadway, New York 
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This 
New 360 page 
Catalogue of 


Zy PUMPS 


will be sent to any interested mine official on request. This 
book has been pronounced by many to be ‘‘the finest and 
most complete pump Catalogue ever issued.”’ 


The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio 


“More than a thousand styles and sizes’’ of hand and power pumps, 
General Distributing Houses: 


Pittsburgh: Harris Pump and Supply Co. Chicago: Henion and Hub- 
bell. Denver: Hendrie and Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co. Charleston, 
W. Va.: Charleston Electrical Supply Co. 
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Pee Lee 


Offices the World Over 





Are designed to lift 
large quantities of wa- 
ter from deep wells. 
For the “out-of-the- 
ordinary” service 
Downie Double Stroke 
Seared Pump Head 
with two Downie Con- 
ical Plunger Valves and 
two balanced lines of 
sucker rods, are unex- 
celled. They give an 


efficiency of 85%. Double Stroke Steam Head 
efficiency, 65%. Single Stroke Pumps at 40 to 
50% efficiency. Used for unwatering mines. 
sanitary water supply, etc. 


Catalog No. 6 gives details of our complete line. 
The New Edition is ready for you. 


Keystone Driller Company 


Beaver Falls, Pa. 


170 Broadway Monadnock Blk. Carthage 
New York Chicago M 
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A Feed Pump for 
The Coal Mine Plant 
EX 











YOUGH 
Boiler Feed Pumps 


Designed for high economy with minimum 
wear. 

Built simplex outside end packed with steam 
actuated valve. 

Adapted for the highest working pressures. 

Very simple, with few parts all of which are 
interchangeable. 


Send for illustrated catalog today. 


Boyts, Porter & Company 


Connellsville Penn. 
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Chicago HEALER Compressors. 


Direct Motor 
Drivenalso Steam 


and Belt Driven 
‘Chicago 
Pneumatic”’ 
Simplate Valve Com- 
pressors are built in 
over 300 sizes and styles 
for operation, by steam, 
belt, short belt with id- 
ler, ‘gasoline or fuel oil 
engine, or direct motor 
drive in capacities up 
to 5,000 cubic feet of 
free air per minute. 


Send for Bulletins. 





< Chicago Pacudete Tool Company 
1032 Fisher Bldg. - - 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago A-14 Branches Everywhere New York 
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CHILLED PUMP PLUNGERS 


Eliminate packing troubles. Will not pit or score. Ex- 
tremely hard, accurately finished and highly polished sur- 
face will not wear packing. One packing lasts for years. 


Write for full particulars. 


LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY 


Wilmington - - Delaware 
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This is a strong 
pump fitted with 
our special acid- 
resisting bronze. 
We build mine 
pumps for all 
purposes. 





Send for Catalog No. 113. 


DEAN BROS. = INDIANAPOLIS. 
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Higher Economy 


in bringing your coal to the surface will be main- 
ta xed, if you install 


OTTUMWA 


Hoisting Engines 


in construction. Very 
Built for severe duty. 


Exceptionally sturdy 
easily adjusted for wear. 
Rigidly guaranteed. 

Write us for suggestions 


and estimate. 
Send for Bulletins now. 


Ottumwa Iron Works 
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Ottumwa - ~ = - Iowa 
STULL ROLLE 
our 
lory 
eatures 


Because it is equipped with Wer- 
ner Patent Band Frictions, the 
Flory Mine Hoist illustrated 
saves the installation of a larger 
hoist for handling of the load on 
the steeper grade. 


Not only does it handle the trip 
on the level, but by ‘“‘changing 
gears’’ does the trick on the grade 
as well. Booklet? 


S. Flory Mfg. Co., Beoect 
95 Liberty St., New York City 








Number Two: 
Eliminates the 
need for a larger 
hoist 
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92% Repeat Orders 


No better proof of Laidlaw excellence is needed 
than the phenomenal record of recent orders 
booked, in which 92% of the total volume of - 
business consisted of repeat orders from users 
of Laidlaw Compressors. 68% was for exact 
duplicates of units previously installed by the 
purchaser. 

WHY? 

Laidlaw Feather Valve Air Compressors are 
right—tright in design, right in workmanship, 
right in materials used. In addition to their all 
round excellence, the supremely efficient Feather 
Valve assures the maximum of economical com- 
pressor service. 


That is why Laidlaw users reorder 
Compressors. 


Laidlaw 


LAIDLAW 


FEATHER VALVE 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


Laidlaw Compressors of smaller sizes are exact 
duplicates of larger machines, built with the 
same scrupulous regard for high efficiency, long 
life and dependable service. 


lhe Compressor shown above is equipped with: 

Drop forged connecting rods, with wedge ad- 
justable bearings. 

Three parts removable main frame bearing 
(Quarter Box Type). 

Intermediate head in frame guide, permit- 
ting cylinder stuffing box adjustment while in 
operation and preventing leakage of crank oil 
into cylinder. 

Noiseless Feather Air Valves, of identical con- 
struction with those used on the Larger ma- 
chines. 

Large handhole cover on each side of air cylin- 
der for jacket cleaning. 





We will send a copy of Bulletin L530-73 


on receipt of your name and address. 


WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
115 Broadway, New York Laidlaw Works, Cincinnati, O. 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities. 
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“Sirocco” 


Trade Mark 





for 





Mine Ventilation 










This fan does not fight itself — 
does not neutralize any part of 
its own power through the crea- 
tion of air eddies and whirls which 
in turn must be overcome. 











Entering the large inlet, the air is 
slowly drawn toward the blades, 
which are very narrow and in- 
clined at such an angle as to 
throw the air out at a straight 
tangent to the periphery of the 
wheel—¢giving the air an initial 
impulse in the direction of its 
outlet. 












Installation costs for the Sirocco 
are remarkably low, making it 
particularly adaptable for use in 
the development of new workings. 







Let our engineers help you select 
the proper fan. Write for Mine 
Fan Book, No. 7A. 


AMERICAN 
BLOWER 
COMPANY 


DETROIT MICHIGAN 
BRANCHES EVERYWHREPE. 
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AERIAL TRAMWAYS 


solve hauling problems wherever coal or other 
materials are to be transported any distance over 
country impassable for other means of trans- 
portation. Low in operating cost; up-keep, 
practically nothing; unaffected by climatic con- 
ditions; a real necessity in mine operation. 


Write for details. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


Manufacturers of Wire Rope and Tramways 


Main Office, St. Louis, Mo. 


Branches, New York and Seattle 
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Keep your cars out 
of the sump— 


Prevent the destruction of property and loss 
of time and wages by the installation of the 


Automatic Mine Car Cager 


It’s the speediest, surest and cheapest system 
for the handling of mine cars at the shaft 
bottom— 


bd 


Serve your best interests by 
sending for the details today. 


The Mining Safety Device Co. 


Bowerston, Ohio 
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There’s a brand 
of Excelsior Wire 
Rope to meet 
every mining re- 
quirement. On 
hoisting or haul- 
age it lowers the 
element of risk 
to a minimum. 










Catalog Y gives 
the reason, and 
explains why 
many mines use 


it exclusively. 
Write for a 
copy NOW. 


Wright Wire 
Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 
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» BOX CAR LOADING MACHINERY = 
: 00 NIE! £ & : 
E 00 MACHINERY co, °° 
: ILWAUKEE, WIS, . 
= ‘‘Five Firms use thirty Manierres”’ = 
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What a User Says: 


“The Stine Dise 5-foot fan and motor are in use 
at our No. 5 Delagna, and, according to last 
report, the fan is giving 36,750 cubic feet of air at 
the intake. I feel well satisfied with the installa- 
tion.”” The Victor-American Fuel Co., F 
Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Denver, Colo, 


Write for Bulletin No. 59. 
S. B. STINE, Osceola Mills, Pa., P. 9. Box “H’’ 
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No matter whether you have charge 
of a small plant or a large plant 
there is some idea in the advertis- 
ing pages each week that will help 
you secure better results. Careful 
study of the advertising pages pays 
—and pays big. 
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Mine Haulage 
Equipment 


All Stee] and Composite Cars, Locomotives, Rails, Steel Ties, Switches, 
Frogs shipped on short notice. Write our Engineering Department 
for suggestions on Bd gi Pe 


Ball Bearings 
Double Row—Seif-Aligning 
SKF BALL BEARING CO. 

Hartford, Conn. 





“SALES 
OFFICES: 


| ASMA PEL C03 
KOPPEL, PA. fOPPEL Cf) Size 


San Francisco 





stork throughout the worid. 
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SQUAT TEAETA TEMA UTA MERTAT UTERUS 
z OR elevators, dredges, = : E 
E lumbering, mining, oil- Z = Let us Solve Your Track Problems— 2 
= ell drilli i =: pis : = 
= bs id d ing, ace = = Your ‘Special’ requirements can be filled, = 
= ridges, stump “pu : Ing, = = and filled promptly too. When in a hurry for 5 
= cranes, derricks, ships’ rig- = = mine track equipment put your proposition = 
= ging and every other formof z z up tous. Our expert engineering staff insures = 
E wire rope use. Z Z positive satisfaction. 2 
= = Our catalog is sent on request—Why not write for it? = 
= Ask for illustrated = = = 
= catalogue = : = 
z American Steel & Wire Company tS meen POs = 
E Chicago New York Cleveland Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 5 = ; RC ES UA ote ie = 
= Export Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co., New York = E: 4RE eines ANB MLS f = 
= Pacific Coast Representative: U.S. Steel Products Co. = = “SEIN INN b ‘ = 
= San Francisco Los Angeles Portland Seattle = = c oy = 
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\ » OP wut nor VULCANIZE: 
y CONTAINS NO RUBBER 
‘e 5 Q . = WATER.ACID& ALKALI PROOF: 
? =< ADHERES (LOSELY-NO LOOSE ENDS. 
INSULATING-TAPE | = 
OS) 


for wrapping your mine cables, insures thorough protection 
against abrasion, moisture and acids. Has no peer in insulat- 
ing and adhesive properties. Does not dry out or deteriorate. 
Especially adapted for the coal mine. Sold in 1 lb., $-lb. and 
7-lb. rolls, each wrapped individually and bearing the label 
shown in the illustration. Accept no other. Beware of imi- 
tations. There’s no extra packing charge on }-lb. rolls. Write for Booklet today. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY - - - Woolworth Building, New York City 


Manufacturers of Special Paints for Special Purposes. RU-BER-OID Roofing and Impervite Cement Waterproofing. 
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WATERBURY 
WIRE ROPE 


of Standard and Armored Construction. Manila 


West Vitginia Rail Co. 


+ Manufacturers 


Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories 
12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45-Ibs. per yd. 


Huntington, W. Va. 


BUCO 


and Sisal Cordage, Fibreclad Wire Rope. We 
make Ropes for every purpose, Write for prices. 


WATERBURY COMPANY 
33 Park Row, New York 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
J . New Orleans 
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Our Superior Loader carries coal full length of this long | 
reversible conveyer, gives perfectly loaded product, is dur- | CHRIST Y BOX CAR LOADER CO. 
able and has large capacity. | DES MO , A 








Consider These Advantages 


The Canton Frog or Trolley Switch can be installed 


in one quarter the time required to install others. Canton Fros 
It can be put in place for temporary use, and after- oF 
Trolley Switch 








ward removed without distorting the main wire. 

It is not necessary to take it off when it is desired to 
tighten up the branch wire. 
The trolley wheel passes over 
it without bounding. 













Write for-circulars today. 






American 


Mine Door Company 
Canton - Ohio 





















EL CALC SECT 
= = By speeding up i = 
g = your loading the = 
= The Monarch Patent “Monarch” Steel Ropes = = 
= Mine Car Hitching is from #3 - eh vaca t eae = 0 t tumw a = 
= adapted to any car, eter—for all kinds o = = 
= drawbar or load and mine, contractural, = Box Car = 
= made interchangeable. steamboat, etc. = 5 
= There are no _ screws, Send for instructive, il- = Loa der = 
= nuts, springs or wash- lustrated, descriptive E z 
= ers to work loose and catalog — it PRG be = = 
= be lost: some very useful infor- = not onlv saves = 
= Absolutely impossible to mation on the care of = aes ¥ = 
= become detached unless steel rope. = no in hand = 
= operator so desires. Its Free for the asking—no = _ling, but also en- = 
= entire length only 28 in. obligation incurred. = ables you to = 
Z = market more S 
: = coal per day. = 
2 It’s one of the = 
= = biggest profit = 
3 = boosters you can = 
2 = get for your tip- Notice coal being carried to end. = 
= = ple. No throwing—no breakage. = 
= e+ The coal is conveyed to the ends of the car and carefully = 
: = deposited. It is not crushed or broken. = 
Z = Let us send you inter- = 
: = esting catalog. Write. 2 
Mu her & White RopeiGoul: Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co. : 
: Macombet Wyte INOp ° Ey: Ottumwa, Iowa : 
E Kenosha, Wis. 2 = 
Scuvvesunrncussrinsnaeestoneveaoteg ssh Tgse dives teonfacinvanyitaeesranssr fr vigHes Bred nnn ora aI Ten eT ; Fan. yuannanenveaneyese sen aaeieatecunaeeaeseL erat tar etE SRR LEANNA ALATEST 
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The Open Cap Truck 


(Guaranteed) 


200 eee eee 
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A.J.Schamehorn 













6 ft. 1 without 
his shoes, 200 lb. 
without his 
BV Dis) pies 
a husky engi- 
neer, and he 
knows mining 
COI ee Cos 
That’s why he can help you. If your cars are 
trouble-makers—and they’re bound to be if 
they are equipped with plain bearings—send 
for Schamehorn, who will tell you how you can 
increase your production with Hyatt Bearing 
equipped cars. He’s. in the Pennsylvania 
Bituminous District. Address 122 Whitfield 
Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





N this Truck are combined all the essentials that go 

to make up a first-class Mine Car. Truck. It can be 

lubricated with either grease or oil with long service 
from each lubrication—is thoroughly dustproof—runs 
with very little friction—has a full-floating axle with 
visible linch pins which can be easily replaced, and is 
guaranteed against internal wear. 


Selected by the Atlantic Refining Co. to demonstrate, 
at the American Mining Congress in Philadelphia, the 
highest development of a self-oiling wheel using their 
lubricant. We'll send you details. 
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Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Co. 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. 
Pittsburgh Penna. 
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Watch This 
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Irwin Cars for Low Seams 


If your present cars are heavy and you are looking for 


te 





new equipment, we can supply you with exactly what you 
need. Irwin Mine Space For 
Cars are built for . 
service. They Interesting 


please the men be- 
cause they’re so 
handy, comply with 
all the latest ideas, 


Types Of 
Watt MineCars 
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Ask for details. 





Hockenemith Wheel &: Mine. 


Car Co. Penn Station, Penna. 
Huntington, W.Va., Huntington Sup- 
ply & Equipment Co. 

Knoxville, Tenn., Webster & Co. 


AUT 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
Barnesville, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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yet hold as much as = 
the older, heavier = 
Neo A E Catalogues 
Easy to Handle—Light but Strong : : on request 
For full details write E 
Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Pa. E NE SPAES Cire raeot 
= Mine Cars, (Wood and 
TTL POPE E OE TOEEEPEOEEEECEELLLULLL ELUDES g = Steel) : Ore Cars— 
PTTL 2 Quarry, Contractors’ 
21: c =: and Industrial Cars— 
= Light Running ; = z Skips, Ore . Buckets, 
= Friction is almost entirely =: Couplings, Car 
= overcome in om = = Wheels, Axles and 
= Hockensmith aaa =fz Trucks complete. 
= Roller Bearing OIL pes ae = = 
2 Wheels OM RETAINING FLANGED WASHER LEATHER WASHER =: 
= C letel FLAT COMPRESSION SPRING = = 
2 aaah ahead ae Socom S = Others are using 
= protected = 
= againstdust =: Watt-Brass- 
= and water. es Bushed Wheels. 
2 Biserpassed =~ ee Wwhyo not yous 
= durability. : = 
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Steel for Service 


Steel Mine Ties 


Steel Ties will effect a marked improvement in both 
efficiency and economy over wood. This has been demon- 
strated by many practical and experienced operators. 


Steel Tie Sections M-19 and M-26 are today the most popular 
designs in use. They increase head room to a maximum. 
Fastenings are not detachable and cannot be lost. Exact gauge 
always maintained. Derailments and accidents minimized. 


It protects the 
user 


The mark of ¥ 
quality 





Carnegie Steel Company 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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How Much Should -[t Costelan 
Haul Your Coal? 


No. 5755 Storage Battery Mine Locomotive 





Put that problem up to our haulage engineers who will 
gladly present convincing facts and figures concerning 
the saving possibilities of 


ATLAS 


Storage Battery Locomotives 


under your particular mine conditions. ‘This service is 
free, without obligating in the slightest way. 


We can surprise you. Will you give us a chance? 
She Send for that Bulletin on ‘‘Cars 
and Electric Locomotives’”’ todaye 
The Atlas Car & Mfs. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


Dept. O, Ivanhoe Road 
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We worked 
on it 18 mos. 
before it 
suited us. 
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wheel passes over. 


Johnstown - 
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SectionInsulator and Switch 


Our Combination Insulator and Switch when closed 
also closes the gap in the trolley line. There’s no 
dead section and no arcing when trolley 


Illustrated bulletin and prices sent. 


Flood City Mfg. Co. 


Elder and Meise eas Streets 
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For one year and a half a crew of expert 
Nata and engineers experimented with 
e 


Mancha Electric Mule 


Eiht in one of the largest coal mines in 
in 


No wonder it has proved to be the most 
economical means of mine haulage. 


No wonder it has spr eat the old mine 
mule in so many insta 


Write for the details oh our demonstra- 
tion offer. 


Mancha Storage Battery 
Locomotive Company 


1942 Railway Exchange 
Building, St. Louis, Mo. . 
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SPECIAL QPPORTUNITIES SECTION 


IN EVERY SENSE OF THE WORD 


The Want and For Sale advertising in this issue. 
Look it over. 


Use it. Keep it in mind. 
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WHAT YOU WANT IN A LOCOMOTIVE 


Every locomotive must have Reliabil- 
ity, Efficiency and Durability. 


ifrd 


To secure reliability every part must 
have just the right amount of the right 
material in the right place. Materials 
must pass rigid inspection and tests. 
Generations of experience in building 
locomotives is back of every locomotive 


we build. 


| Efficiency means readiness to perform a 

day’s work every day. You know how 
the work stops when the locomotive is out of service. We guard against breakdowns by the 
material and the design. 





Durability is obtained because every part is made with reference to long life. Every part is made 
interchangeable for each size of locomotive, so that worn parts may be quickly replaced without 
a machine shop. This is most important in keeping the locomotive on the job. 


AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 SCEIUR CHAAR EE TT, NEW SYORK 


McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois. A. Baldwin & Company, New Orleans, La. 
Dominion Express Building, Montreal, Canada. 
N. B. Livermore & Company, San Francisco and Los Angeles, California. 
Northwestern Equipment Company, Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Oregon. 
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“Maximum Production”—at less than 2 
mills a ton—a powerful combination 


A Whitcomb Gasoline Locomotive for MAIN LINE HAULAGE—no cheaper 
or more efficient power for heavy transportation; A Whitcomb Storage Battery 
Locomotive for SECONDARY HAULAGE, CROSS ENTRY AND GATH- 
ERING FROM 
THE ROOMS, a 
type supplying 
power for a full 
day’s run at 
“mule-killer” 


service. We've prepared some interesting information about Whitcomb per- 
formance which has lead to “maximum production.” Explain your conditions. 
There is a Whitcomb to fill them. Let us send the PROOF. 


GEO. D. WHITCOMB COMPANY 
Main Office and Works = Rochelle, Illinois 
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Reduce SOLE DEO costs 
with GA 





"LOCOMOTIVE 





The safety and efficiency of compressed air haulage have been 
brought to the highest standard in Porter Locomotives. To 
these we have added an economy in cost and upkeep that no 
man interested i in mine haulage can afford to disregard. 

Write for full details today. 


Wo eEle Kk, PORTER COMPANY ‘ 
410 Wood Street - . Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PATROL COLCO COLL LOCDeLCe LOO LOO LOGOUT 


Storage Battery Locomotives i gathering and main line haulage are 
noted for speed and greater drawbar pull per ton of locomotive. 

Made in two types, 32 and 40 Inches high. We also manufacture the 
‘Tronton Dustless Mining Machine.’’ Put in one of our locomotives 
on 30 days’ trial. Write for ful) particulars, 


The Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 


See 
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Cunningham, W. H. Hall & Paul Wilkins Company, W. G. 


Consulting Mining Engineer and 
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Allen & Garcia Company 





y : a 1 Consulting Engineers and Chem- Engineers and Architects. 
Andrews Allen, C. E., John Geologist. Design and Construc- eA ita Bo Design and Supervision of Con- 
Garcia, E. M. ion Coal Plants. Examination, struction of Coal Mining and Coke 
Valuation, Reports and Surveys Clarence Hall, Chem. Engr., Pl Westingh Buildi 
: ; : q ! : a : ants. estinghouse Building, 
Consulting and Constructing En- of Coal,{Oil and Metal Properties. James W. Paul, Min. Engr. Pittsburgh, Pa. Robson-Prichard 
gineers. Rooms 800-802 First National Advice furnished on—Safety, Building, Huntington, W. Va. 
Bank Bldg., Huntington, W. Va. Efficiency and Economy in coal 
Designers: and 1 Constructors Of Ul Tce mine Gperetipes and Prene: use 
complete coal mines, washers, ‘ of explosives in mines and quar- A 
tipples, rescreening plants, etc. Evans, Geo. Watkin ries. 7 Wilson, Eugene B 
Electrification of Coal Mines a , : ae, ¢ Reports on—Coal Properties ; ; Py. ‘ 
Specialty. Examinations, report Consulting Mining Engineer, and Operating Plants; plants de- Consulting Mining Engineer 
and appraisals, coal mining and Coals, of Western States, British signed for the manufacture of i . ’ ; 
other properties. Columbia and Alaska. acids, explosives and chemicals. Economie practice applied to 
f ; et . te 5. Ae coal, coke and ore plants. 
McCormick Building,. Chicago American Bank Building, Seattle. toom 705, Empire Bldg., Pitts- Scranton, Pa. 


burgh, Pa. 


Chance, H. M. & Co. Ferguson, John M. Randolph-Means Co. 


Reports on Coal Lands and Coal 
Mining Operations. 


Coal and Iron. 1502 Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, . Directory Rates (Yearly) 
= ~ Cc 4 4 224 
Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. Penn. Telephone, Grant 932. Engineers 13 inch Card $52.00. 
(ee NS SS SS a eee (an advance $40.00) 
Crichton, Andrew B. Lewis, Harry J. ; ditcioante $25.00. 
Tenn ieee eet ae Conl Civil Engineer. Raymond, Rossiter W. A copy of the paper included. 
properties. Coal estates managed. Designs and Constructs Mechan- “a , , 
Cost systems installed. Con- ical Equipment of Mines. _Ex- Mining Engineer and Metallurgist 
struction of Mining plants. amination and Reports on Min- 
Surveys and Maps. ing Properties. 29 West 39th St., New York City. 
Johnstown, Pa._ 336 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Consulting Mining Engineers. 









An unfailing system that puts every man in your mine within reach of your voice. 
Write for Bulletin 2600. 


STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. ROCHESTER, N. +e , CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALLISONS COUPON BOOKS 


are indispensable if you run a store 


TCs 


Three Exclusive Advantages 


are back of the forty-three years’ success of 


H. & B. Transits 


All graduations are upon inlaid, solid sheet silver; every 
bearing is bronze against hard bell metal; all instruments are 
protected by complete sets of dust and rain guards. 


Write for free book, NOW. 
HELLER and BRIGHTLY 
Cor. Spring Garden Street and Ridge Ave., Philadelphia 
NAM. stneunecatceuusnseauionseneoneauaenequiencanaancaeeepeavtnecNggsneaneansaesanesgporeOeEe REGS LLLP 
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Mining Transits 
=) UF F And Levels 


The “Butt” has graduatrons guaranteed to 13 seconds 
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Write us for information. Catalog and samples free. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY 


Tndianapolis - - Indiana, U.S. A. 


of arc. Ask any engineer for verification of this fact. 
Send for Catalog 19. 


Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plain Station, Mass. B 
Chicago: 1737 Monadnock Block 
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“BRITE-LITE” 


(Patented) 


A simple, easily-cared-for Carbide Miners’ Lamp that burns steadily for 


ts ea 
four hours. Will not clog, no water can dripon flame. A different lamp. = 
E 
ir 





The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Hill 
Publishing Company, for the election of directors for 
the ensuing year and for the transaction of such other 
business as may properly come before the meeting, 
will be held at the offices of the company, in the Hill 
Building, 36th St. and 10th. Ave., Borough of Man- 
hattan, New York City, N. Y., on Tuesday, “January 30 
1917, at 12 o’clock noon. Dated New York City, De- 
cember 18, 1916. ROBERT McKEAN, Secretary. 





Get all the facts. Write. 


The Harker Manufacturing Company 
410 E. Pearl Street - - Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Comfort Indoor Closet 


Odorless, Sanitary, Germ-proof. Can be placed anywhere 

inhome. A guarantee of healthy, sanitary conditions. 
Abolish Out-Door Closet 

Have city conveniences. Germ-life killed instantly by 

chemicals. Emptied once a month. Needs no other atten- 

tion. Boards of Health endorse. Write for literature. 


Agents wanted—exclusive territory 


COMFORT CHEMICAL CLOSET CO. 
3 6009 Factories Bldg. TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Automatic Reclosing duce fire hazard. Pro-. 
Circuit Breakers tect individual circuits. 
Yi a Absolutely prevent 

Prevent  unnec essary, A . trouble due to short 


trical equipment. Re- Write for Bulletins. 


Automatic Reclesing \\\ Circuit Breaker Co. 
Columbus, \ ; f 
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repeated strains to elec- {//// hd circuit. A i = 
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Common Sense Applied 
roblems 


to Power Plant P 


Two engineers of broad experience have written this book 
on the problems of power plant equipment and operation. 


They have put the emphasis on the application of common sense 
to these problems. 


Perhaps you are, right now, grappling with just the sort of ques- 
tions this book answers. 


Whether to install a steam engine or a gas engine? 


Whether the saving by installing a condenser would justify the 
greater cost? 


Whether your power plant is burning more coal per brake horse- 
power hour than is necessary? 

Whether the operating cost of your plant is higher than it should 
be? 


The ‘“‘common sense’ answers to these problems and a thousand 
others like them, covering every phase of power plant work, are 
given clearly, fully, and practically, in a new book called 


Engineering of 
Power Plants 


(Just Issued) 


By Robert H. Fernald, M.E., A.M., Ph.D., 
Whitney Professor of Dynamical Engineering, University of 
Pennsylvania, and 
George A. Orrok, M.E., 
Consulting Engineer, New York 
formerly Mechanical Engineer, The New York Edison Company. 


586 pages, 6x9, 309 illustrations, $4.00 (English price, 17 shillings), 
net, postpaid. 

Both Dr. Fernald and Mr. Orrok are acknowledged authorities 
in the field of power plant design and operation. 


In this book power plant problems are attacked from the strictly 
“common sense” viewpoint. For that reason, the book is splendidly 
adapted to the needs of the practical man, who requires a book 
that is clear, concise, usable, and ‘“‘get-at-able,”’ in every way. 


Costs Fully Covered 


That important factor, the cost of equipment and of operation, is covered 
in every detail. The book places special emphasis on the commercial side of 
engineering, and gives it equal importance with the scientific side. 


Steam boilers, and engines and turbines, as well as all 
other prime movers, are covered fully. Other divisions of 
power plant work, including electrical generators and 
motors, fuels, gas producers, and refrigerating machinery, 
are given exceptionally thorough treatment. 


steele REL EXAMINATION COUPON 


McGraw Hill Book Co., 


You may send me on 10 days’ approval: 
ing of Power Plants, $4.00 net. 


I agree to return the book prepaid or remit for it within 10 days of receipt. 


Brief Table of 
Contents 


I. Sources of Energy. II. The 
Steam Engine. III. Electric Genera- 
tors and Motors. IV. Foundations. 

Condensers. VI. The Steam Boiler. 
VIL. Chimneys and Mechanical Draft. 
VIII. Smoke and Smoke Prevention. 
IX. Boiler Auxiliaries. X. Piping. XI. 
Coal and Ash Handling. XII. The 
Steam Power Plant. XIII. Variable 
Load Economy. XIV. Cost of Power. 
XV. Hints on Steam Plant Operation. 
XVI. Power Transmission. XVII. Dis- 
trict Heating. XVIII. The Power 
Plant of the Tall Office Building. XIX. 
The Power Plant of the Steam Locomo- 
tive. XX. Fuels. XXI. Internal- 
combustion Engines. XXII. Producer 
Gas and Gas Producers. XXIII. 
Comparative Efficiencies and Operat- 
ing Costs for Different Types of In- 
stallations. XXIV. Compressed Air. 
XXYV. Refrigerating Machinery. XX VI. 
Hydraulic Power. 





Inc., 239 W. 39th St., New York 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK Co.ING 


239 WEST 39TH STREET. NEW YORK | 


LONDON:HILL PUBLISHING CO.,LTD. 
6&8 BOUVERIE ST.. E.C. 


Publishers of Books for Coal Age 
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I am a member of the A.I.M.F. 
.I am a regular subscriber to Coal Age. 


Signed... . 


Address. . 


F akalinl etatiaidh cities Wola eects Cl2-: 


Fernald and Orrok’'s Engineer- 


Note—If not a subscriber to Coal Age or a member of the A.I.M.E., 


please give business reference in margin. 
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Perforated Steel 
Screen Plates 


For Coal and Coke, Crushed 


Stone, Phosphate Rock, 
Gravel, Sand, etc. 


{| Cylindrical Screen sections rolled to diameter lap or butt joints, and fastened with clips, bolted or 


riveted—segments for Taper Screens rolled to diameter with bolt holes in margins. 


{]. Flat screen plates of any dimensions to 10x20 feet to one inch thick for heavy work. 
4] Standard sizes of Round, Oblong and Square holes—special sizes made to suit. 
{| Manganese Bronze or Monel Metal screens for acidulated or sulphurous mine waters. 


UR sizes are standard centers (distance apart) but we can give you closer or wider spacing if required— 


in other words you get what you want. 


The screens are made with care, exact to details of size, thickness and dimensions—in point of material 


and workmanship the best of their kind. 


Please send detail specifications with your order or inquiry. 


THE HARRINGTON & KING PERFORATING CO. 
628 North Union Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Office: 114 Liberty Street 


your 
tipple cars 


You can’t blame the weight-master if he makes mis- 
takes. It’s a wonder he don’t make more of them with 
the old method of beam scale weighing. Put your 
weighing up to the 


Streeter-Amet 
Weight Recorder 


—substitute positive mechanical accuracy for the guess- 
work and errors of your present method. Supplies a 
permanent record of the exact weight of every car that 
passes the tipple—and the cars don’t have to be 
stopped. Costs very little to install. Sold out-right 
or rented at nominal terms. Write for details. 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co. 
4101-4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Proof of the Pudding 
is in the—After Taste 





Low-Freezing Standard Dynamites 
(Low-Freezing Ammonia) 


leave that pleasant ‘after taste’’ with you when used for 
your Blasting. They leave it with your pocket-book, 
too, by reason of their low cost, their great disruptive 
power and by the elimination of unnecessary thawing in 
cold temperatures. 


Many of the largest consumers are now most satisfactor- 
ily using Aetna Low-Freezing Standard Dynamites (Low- 
Freezing Ammonia) in place of the more expensive Nitro- 
Glycerin and Gelatin Dynamites heretofore employed. 
You have an equal chance to make this gain. 


Write to us direct, or to our nearest Branch Office, and 
let us give you more details of the advantages and saving 
in cost to be gained by using Aetna Low-Freezing Standard 
Dynamites. 


AETNA EXPLOSIVES COMPANY 


Incorporated 
120 Broadway - - New York 
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Anemometers 

Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, 
Angles, Beams, Channels, Eic. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Armaiures and Field Coils 
Chattanooga Armature Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Axles, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Barometers 
Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Bars 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Bearings, Ball and Roller 

Gurney Ball Bearing Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 2 
Rector St.,; N. Y. C.; 20 E. Jackson ’Blva., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Cable Address : Gurney, Jamestown, 
N. ¥. Gurney bearings—annular, radial, radio- 
thrust and duplex types for 3%-in. shaft up. 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front St. and Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Cable Address: ‘‘Hessbright.”’ 
Manufacturers and distributors of Hess-Bright 
(HB-DWF) ball bearings. Hess-Bright ball 
bearings have continuous and _ uninterrupted 
raceways for the travel of the balls; they are 
self-aligning to the extent that they are applic- 
able to all properly constructed machinery and 
shafting, but not to the extent of interfering 
with great radial and end thrust load capaci- 
ties. Sizes and capacities, as well as _ list 
prices, cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Newark, N. J. 
There are two types of Hyatt bearings. One is 
the planished race type, for medium speeds and 
loads. The other is the high-duty type for high 
speeds and heay loads. Hyatt bearings are 
suitable for wood and steel mine cars of all 
sizes and types; they can be bought direct from 
mine car manufacturers or installed by mine 
operators themselves. 

Irwin Fdry. & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 

S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, Conn. Cable 
Address: Skayef, Hartford. 
8. K. F. ball bearings, both radial and thrust, 
are made in all international standardized sizes, 
from Swedish crucible steel. The design of 
these bearings is such that they are self-align- 
ing; that is, the inner race, together with the 
double row of balls and the single piece re- 
tainer, automatically adjusts its position to 
compensate for any shaft deflection or load 
change. 

Belts, Transmission 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Bins, Coal and Coke 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Bit Sharpeners 
Mayer Bros. Co., Mankato, Minn. 
“Little Giant’? combination pick point and chisel 
bit dies and “‘Little Giant’? pick point dies. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Blasting Supplies 
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Penn. 


Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City. 
Blowers 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. Branches: 


N. Y., Rochester, Phila., Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Seat- 
tle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Indianapolis, 
Boston, Columbus, Dallas, Grand Rapids. 
General Blectric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boilers 
Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Penn. 
Boilers, Water Tube 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Wickes Boiler Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Books, Coupon 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Books, Technical 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 
Boosters 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co.. Ridgway, ee 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Box Car Loaders 

Christy Box Car Loader Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Rotary type for all fine materials. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Manierre Engr. & Machry. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 


Brattice Cloth 
Fulton Bag & Cotton Mulls, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Breakers, Circuit, Electric 
Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co., Colum- 


bus, Ohio. 
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General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Breaker Machinery 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Penn. 
Briquetting Machinery 

General Briqueting Co., 25 Broad St., N. Y. 
Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chicago, Il. 
Mashek Engr. Co., 90 West St., New York. 
Brushes, Motor and Generator 

U. S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Buckets, Elevator 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Buckets, Orange Peel and Ciamshell 
Browning Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Any size; any style. 


Cableways 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sizes: 200, 300, 400, 500, 800, 1,200 and 2,000 
amp. Capacities: 250 to 600 volts D.C. 


City. 


HE constant 

use of the Buy- 
ers Cyclopedia will 
simplify your buy- 
ing problems. 


It’s designed for 
busy men who buy 
—when they buy. 
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Cages 

Hagle Iron Works, Des Moines, Iowa . 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Mining Safety Device Co., Bowerston, Ohio. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 


Carbon 
U. S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Motor and generator brushes and specialties. 
Car Hauls 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Up or down hauls—chain or cable. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Car Hitchings 
Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 
Macomber & Whyte Kope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 


Car Loaders 

Christy Box Car Loader Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Manierre Engr. & Machry. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Cars and Car Wheels 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 

Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Wks., Catasauqua, Pa. 

Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
“Lobdell” high carbon heat treated solid steel 
locomotive wheels. 

Orenstein-A. Koppel Co., Koppel, Penn. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 

Watt Mining Car Wheel Co., Barnesville, Ohio. 
Mine cars, wood and steel; any capacity, any 
gage; Watt brass bushed wheels, axles and 
trucks complete. 
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Agents: San Francisco, N. D. Phelps, Sheldon 
Bldg. ; Denver, Lindrooth, Shubart & Co. 


Cash Registers 
National Cash Register Co., Dayton, 


Castings 
Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 
Buffalo Fdry. & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Covington Machine Co., 84 Wall St., New York. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co; Fairmont, W. Va. 
The Falk Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 
Irwin Foundry & Mine Car Co., Irwin, Penn. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Wks., Catasauqua, tet 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Chilled iron for jaw plates, rolls and other 
crusher parts. Sprockets, sheave wheels. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Cement, Iron 
Smooth-On Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
In 1-, 5-, 10- and 25-lb. cans. 
“Smooth-On” iron cements, metallize ,and be- 
come part of metal to which applied. 
Chains, Power Transmission 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
36” to 3” pitch, widths to suit powers; %4 hp. 
to 5,000 hp. Morse ‘Rocker Joint’’ (Rolling 
Friction Principle) Silent Type Chains exclu- 
sively for transmission of power. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 
Chutes 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 
Clamps, Trolley Wire 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Clinometers 
Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N. 
Coal and Ash Handling Machinery 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Coal Cleaners 
Pennsylvania Crusher Co., 
Coal Dock Bridges 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Coal Dryers, Centrifugal ; 
Elmore, G. H., 312 Parkway Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
For washed coal, 75 tons per hour capacity. 
Coal Mining Plants 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Coal Storage and Rehandling Machinery 
Christy Box Car Loader Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Manierre Engr. & Machry. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Ohio. 
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Philadelphia, Penn. 


Ottumwa Box Car Loader Co., Ottumwa, Towa. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Coke Oven Drawing and Leveling Machines 


Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe Road, Dept. Q, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Covington Machine Co., 16 Wall St., N. Y. City. 


Sizes to meet requirements. For ‘Beehive’ ovens. 


Coke Ovens 
Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 


Commissary Equipment 

National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

Compressors, Air 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, Ill, 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Branches: Boston, Birmingham, Butte, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Denver, Duluth, £1 Paso, Knox- 
ville, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. 
Louis, Seattle. 
‘Imperial,’ ‘Ingersoll-Rogler,’ Turbo.’ All sizes. 
Portable elec. driven mine car outfits. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Steam, belt and motor driven; portable motor 
driven units for use underground. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Concrete- Construction 

Cement-Gun Co., 30 Church St., New York City. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Concrete Finishing Tools 

Cement-Gun Co., 30 Church St., New York City. 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Condensers 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. 8., N. Y. City. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Wks., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Consulting Engineers (See Alphabetical Index) 

Controllers 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Converters, Rotary, Electric 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., HE. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Conveyors, Belt 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Conveyors, Cable Flight 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio, 


Conveyors, Chain Flight 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, Penn. 


Conveyors, Coal 

Fair .ont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
All types to meet any conditions. 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Conveyors, Pan or Apron 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Conveyors, Screw 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Conveyors, Trough 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Copper Steel Sheets 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Couplings 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 
Coupon Books 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

For commissary stores; samples on request. 


Cranes 

Browning Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Locomotive and wrecking. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Crossings (See Switches, Frogs and Crossings) 


Crushers, Coal 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Wks., Catasauqua, Pa. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania Crusher Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 

Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Wks., Aurora, Ind. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Crushing Plants, Coke 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Cut-Guts, Electric 

Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 

General Electric Cv., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Diamond Core Drill Contracting 

Birdsboro Steel Fdry. & Mach. Co., Birdshoro, Pa 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Penn. 

Longyear Co., E, J., Bank of Commerce Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Punxsutawney Drilling & Contracting Co., Punx- 
sutawney, Penn. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Tl. 


Dock Hoists 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn, 
Doo.s, Automatic Mine 
(See Mine Doors, Automatic) 
Drafting Materials 
(See Eng. Instruments and Supplies) 
Dredging Machinery 
Marion ‘Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 
Drills, Air 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Penn. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Jackhamer for boring coal, shaft sinking, ditch- 
ing, ete. Leyner-Ingersoll for development work. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Hammer drills and rock drills, all styles. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Il. 


Drills, Core 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
“Calyx”’—Cores 114-1854”; depths to 4.000. ft. 

Longyear Co., E. J., Bank of Commerce Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Drills, Electric 
Chicago Pneumatie Tool Co., Chicago, Il. 
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General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Penn. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Drills, Hammer 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Drills, Power 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
For mounting on all types of under-cutting ma- 
chines ; gear or chain drive from machine motor. 


Drills, Rock 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Penn. 


Drives, Silent Chain (See Chain, Silent) 

Dumps, Cross-Over 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. ‘ 


Dynamite and High Explosives . 
Aetna Explosives Co., 2 Rector St., N. Y. City. 


Dynamos (See Generators) 
Elbows, Pipe 
Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass. 


Electrical Apparatus 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Electrical Supplies : 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Elevators 

Gifford-Wood Co., Hudson, N. Y. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Engineering and Technical Books 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 239 W. 39th St., N. Y. C. 


Engineering Instruments and Supplies 

Buff & Buff Mfg. Co., Jamaica Plains Sta., Mass. 
“Buff” transits and levels. 

Heller & Brightly, Cor. Spring Garden St. and 
Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Penn. 


Engineers and Contractors 
Malcolmson Briquet Engr. Co., “hicago, Ill. 
RobertS & Schaefer Co., Chicago Tl. 


Engines, Gas and Gasoline 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Engines, Oil 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Engines, Steam 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Penn. 
25 kw. to 1,000 kw. 
Single valve; simple, tandem 
cross compound. Corliss valve; 
eross compound. 
Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Penn. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Excavating Machinery 
Browning Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 


Fans, Ventilating 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. Branches: 

N. Y., Rochester, Phila., Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 

Louis, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Seat- 

tle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Indianapolis, 

Boston, Columbus, Dallas, Grand Rapids. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 
Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 

High speed, all steel, double inlet ventilators 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fittings, Wire Rope (See Rope, Wire) 

Flanges, Pipe 

Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass. 
Sizes 1 to 10 in. Two Styles. 
Designed for pressures up to 3,000 Ib. 


Forgings 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Fouzders and Machinists 

Buffaio Foundry & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Fuses, Electrical ; 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Gages, Water, Boiler and Locomotive 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Gage Cocks 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Gaskets 
Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 


Gear Blanks, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Gears 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Generators and Generating Units 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Graphite, Lubricating, Boiler and Polishing 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 
U. S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


compound and 
simple and 
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Greases 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 
U. S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Hammers, Pneumatic 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, IIL. 


Hammers, Steam 

Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mayer Bros. Co., Mankato, Minn. 
“Little Giant’? power hammer with or without 
individual motor drive. 

Hangers (See Pulleys) 

Headlights, Arc and Incandescent 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Heaters, Feed Water 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohlo. 


High Explosives (See Dynamite) 

Hitchings 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
“Monarch” car hitchings. 


Hoists, Electric 
Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
All sizes from 5 to 1,500 hp. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 
Hoists, Pneumatic 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Hoists, Portable 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Hoists, Steam 

Flory Mfg. Co., S., Bangor, Penn. 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Both geared and first motion. 

Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 

Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Il. 

Vulcan fron Works, Wilkes- irre, Penn. 


Injectors and Ejectors 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Insulating Material, Electric 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Insulators, Feeder Wire 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Insulators, Section 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jig Controls, Automatic 

Elmore, G. H., 312 Parkway Bldg, Phila., Pa. 
The human element removed from coal jigging. 

Jigs 

Elmore, G. H., 312 Parkway Bldg’, Phila., Pa. 
Both bituminous and anthracite, automatic. ~ 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Lamps, Acetylene 

Harker Mfg. Co., The, 410 E. Pearl St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Several styles. Hoppe ‘“Brite-Lite’ carbide 
lamps provided with direct gas feed to prevent 
clogging, and adjustable water feed controlling 
size of flame. Made of pressed steel. 

Milburn Co., Alex., Baltimore, Md. 

Simmons Co., John, 34 35th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
“Baldwin” and ‘Zar’ carbide lamps, cap and 
hand styles; from 3- to 12-hour capacity. 


Lamps, Are and Incandescent 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lamps, Electric 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. , Fac- 
tory and Main Office: Orange, N. J. Distributors 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, New Orleans. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
The Edison electric safety mine lamp has re- 
ceived the approval of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines under Schedule 6A for safety and for 
practicability and efficiency in general service. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Westinghouse El. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lamps, Safety 

Ackroyd & Best, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Amer. Safety Lamp & Mine Sup. Co., Scranton, Pa. 

Hughes Bros., 420 N. Main Ave., Seranten, Penn 

Wolf Safety Lamp Co., New York City. 


Lamps, Safety Cap 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. Fac- 
tory and Main Office: Orange, N. J. Distributors 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, New Orleans. 
Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
The Edison electric safety mine lamp uses the 
Edison nonacid storage battery. Strong, rugged, 
nonspillable and permanent in capacity. Ap- 
proved by Bureau of Mines under Schedule 6A. 

Larries, Coke Oven 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Lightning Arresters 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Cambria 
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An Ingersoll-Rand 
Condensing Plant 


in New Jersey 


This installation consists of a Beyer Counter- 
Current Barometric Condenser, two Ingersoll- 
Rogler steam driven Dry Vacuum Pumps and 
a Cameron Centrifugal circulating water pump. 


This plant acts as a central condenser handling 
the exhaust from steam turbines aggregating 
2,900 horsepower. 


The operating conditions call for the mainte- 
nance of a 28-inch vacuum with cooling water at 
80 degrees. 


The Ingersoll-Rand Company is pre- 
pared to quote on complete baro- 
metric condensing plants. 


Ask for Bulletin No. 9024. 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


11 Broadway fices the World Over 165 Q. Victoria St. 
NEW YORK LONDON 


For Canada: address Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company, Montreal 
14-BC 





PM 


““PENNSYLVANIA”’ 


Hammer Crushers, Bradford Coal 
Cleaners, Single Roll Crushers, Rock 
Crushers, Delamater Float Testers. 


Specialists in Coal Crushing and Cleaning 
Machinery for By-Product and Bee Hive 
Cokeplants, Coal Mines and Power Houses. 


PENNSYLVANIA CRUSHER CO. 


SUC 


Mixes and Pulverizes 
Washed Coal 


Some of the largest Coke 
Plants are pulverizing 
washed coal on our Dis- 
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Improved Breaker Machinery for the 
Preparation of Coal 


Simplex Jigs—Lloyd Compound Gear Driven Rolls— 
Parrish Flexible Arm Shakers—Keystone Rivetless 


mixes as well as pul- 
verizes and at the same 
time evenly distributes 
and scatters impurities 
insuring a more uniform 
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Chain in High Carbon Steel, in Manganese Steel Percuee: i Rai 
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WILMOT ENGINEERING CO, HAZLETON, PENN. Bar eign at leet CHINE WORKS 
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Works: White Haven, Penn. 
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Branch Offices, Pittsburgh, Bluefield, W. Va., and Chicago, Il. 
SKM TT 
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= WN Chicago Perforating Co. E 2 
= YY 2445 West 24th Place. = = 
= Tel, Canal 1459 CHICAGO, ILL. = = 
= = = ; f = 
= : = ——the ‘hammers with’ five lives : 
STE TTOTTOE Oe e eco : Z 
ETTORE COO Send for the Williams = 
= = Grusher “Book No» 5: = 
| Scottdale Machine & Mfs. Co. = 2 -T he Walliams E 
= Manufacturers and Contracting Engineers = Patent Crusher & = 
= Coal and Coke Handling Equipment = Pulvetizerns Can = 
= Steel Tipples, Screens and Coke Oven Larries, Mine Cages, Electric = Old Colony Building = 
= Chutes, Car Hauls,Crushers, Pushers, Levelers, Hoists, Drums, Sheaves, = : Ghicags = 
= Picking Tables, Elevators Charging Cars and Castings and Plate = = 
= and Conveyors Loaders. Work. = = 
= Ask us about your requirements. = = 
= Main Office and Works: Scottdale, Pa. = = 
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Bts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Loaders, Box Car (See Box Car Loaders) 
Loading Booms 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Equipped with special ‘‘Fairmont’”’ power hoist: 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Il. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 
Lockers, Steel 
Berger Mfg. Co., The, Canton, Ohio. 
Strongly constructed on the unit principle ; fire- 
retardent, proof against dust, rodents and pil- 
ferers ; require small space ; reasonable in cost. 
Locomotives, Compressed Air 
Porter Co., H. K., 410 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Locomotives, Electric 
Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Penn. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Locomotives, Gasoline 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn, 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Il. 


Locomotives, Steam 

American Locomotive Co., 30 Church St., N. Y. 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Penn. 
Porter Co., H. K., 410 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, Penn. 


Locomotives, Storage Battery 

Atlas Car & Mfg. Co., Ivanhoe. Road, Dept. O, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. 
tory and Main Office: Orange, N. J. 
Edison nickel iron-alkaline storage batteries for 
mine locomotives. Economy of upkeep and 


long life. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
high type, 40 in., for 
Low type, 32 


Ivanhoe Road, Dept. O, 


Fac- 


“Tronton’’ locomotives ; 
gathering and main line haulage. 
in., for gathering purposes. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co., 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Iouis, Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 
U. S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Lubricants 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 


Columbus, Ohio. 
1942 


Texas Company, The, Dept. “P,”’ 17 Battery 
Place, N. Y. Home Offices: Houston and New 
York. Branches: Boston, Atlanta, Norfolk, 
Philadelphia, Dallas, Youngst.wn, Birmingham, 
El Paso, Chicago, Oklahoma City, St. Louis, 
New Orleans, Denver. 

All kinds; rope dressing, belt dressing, gear 


dressing, oil fuel, burning oil, miners’ wax. 


Lubricators 

Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

U. 8S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 

Mechanical Draft Apparatus 

American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. Branches: 
N. Y., Rochester, Phila., Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Atlanta, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Seat- 
tle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Indianapolis, 
Boston, Columbus, Dallas, Grand Rapids. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Miners’ Lamps (See Lamps) 

Mine Doors, Automatic 

American Mine Door Co., 

Mine Timbers, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Mining Machines, Chain and Puncher 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Canton, Ohio. 


[Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
“Tronton”’ Dustless. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, Tl. 
Tronclad, Longwall and Room-and-Pillar. 
Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, Ill. 


Motors 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Oil and Grease Cups 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Packing 

Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 

Paints, Preservative 

Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Jersey City, N. J. 
Highland Chemical Products ‘Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. City. 
U. S. Graphite Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Perforated Metals 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Cross Engineering Co., Carbondale, Penn. 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., 628 North 
Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branch Office: 114 
Liberty St., New York City. 
Screens, flat and cylindrical, of steel, manganese 
bronze or ‘‘Monel” metal, with round, oblong or 
square holes, for satisfactorily screening and 
sizing coal, stone and ore. 

Permissible Powders 

Aetna Explosives Co., 120 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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Picking Tables 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


_ Pile Drivers 


Browning Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Piling, Steel Sheet 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pipe, Cast Iron 

Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn Station, Penn. 
Pipe Covering 

Highland Chemical Products Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. City. 
Pipe, Spiral Riveted 
Abendroth & Root Mfg. Co., 
Pipe, Steel 
National Tube Co., 
Pipe, Wood 
Michigan Pipe Co., 
Pipe, Wood Lined 
Boyts, Porter & Co., 


Plates 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 


Powder, Blasting 
Aetna Explosives Co., 120 Broadway, N. 


Power Transmission Machinery 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Morse Chain ee , Ithaca, N. Y. 

Webster Mfg. , Tiffin, Ohio. 


Pulleys, Shane and Hangers 

Gurney Ball Bearing Co., Jamestown, N.-Y.. 2 
Rector St., N. Y. C.; 20 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Cable Address: Gurney, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Sizes 155; to 314% self-aligning. 

Hess-Bright Mfg. Co., Front St. and Erie Ave., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

S. K. F. Ball Bearing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Penn. 


45 Broadway, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Bay City, Mich. 
Connellsville, Penn. 


Penn. 


Y. City. 


ie 
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HIS is a live 

list of reputa- 

ble concerns 
that sell machinery 
and supplies for coal 
mines. Its use will 
save vour time. 
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Pulverizers, Coal and Coke 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Wks., Catasauqua, Pa. 
“Fuller-Lehigh Pulverizer Mill’? reduces lump 
coal to dust, pulverizing the coal to 200 mesh 
or finer. 

Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Wks., 


Pump Plungers 
Lobdell Car Wheel Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Chilled iron for boiler feed or any plunger pump. 


Pumps, Air Driven 
Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 
Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 


Pumps, Air Lift 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 


Pumps, Boiler Feed 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Dean Bros, Steam Pump Wks., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Pumps, Centrifugal 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Elmore, G. H., 312 Parkway Bldg, Phila., Pa. 
Wood body, acid resisting. 

Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Penn. 

Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, N. Y¥ 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Stine, S. B., Box H, Osceola Mills, Penn. 

Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broaa- 
way, New York City. 

Pumps, Power 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. s., Ne Yo. City. 

Dean Bros, Steam Pump Wks., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Deming Co., The, Salem, Ohio. Cable Address: 
“Deming.’”’ 
Capacities from 300 to 60,000 gal per hour. 
Hand and power pumps for all uses and for all 
pumping conditions; portable and_ stationary 


Aurora, Ind. 
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types; vertical or horizontal; for operation by 
any power; gathering pumps, sump pups, 
pumps for deep and shallow wells, etc. 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Portable electric for gathering purpose. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
McGowan Co., J. H., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 


Pumps, Sinking 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Dean Bros. Steam Pump Wks., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Penn. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Pumps, Steam 

Cameron Steam Pump Wks., A. S., New York City. 

McGowan Co., J. H., Cmeinnati, Ohio. 


Pumps, Vacuum 

Boyts, Porter & Co., Connellsville, Penn. 

Buffalo Foundry & Mach. Co., Buffalo, N. Y- 

Cameron Steam Pump Works, A. S., N. Y. City. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 

Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp., 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Purifiers, Feed Water 

Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Rail Benders 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Rail Bonds 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th and Ganben 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rails and Rail Joints 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Orenstein-A. Koppel Co., Koppel, Penn. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va. 


Retarders, Railroad Car 
Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
For controlling railroad cars under tipple. 


Rope, Manila and Jute 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


Rope, Transmission 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Rope, Wire 
American Steel’ & Wire .Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. ., St. Louis, Mo. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A:, St. Louis, Mo. 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Sanitary Equipment 
Comfort Chemical Closet Co., 6008 Factories Bldg., 
Toledo, Ohio. 
The ‘‘Comfort’ indoor closet is 171%” high by 
18” in dia.; the chemical provides a simple, 
scientific method of destroying the life-matter. 


Scales 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., 4101- 
4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Screens and Perforated Sheeting 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Harrington & King Perforating Co., 628 North 
Union Ave., Chicago, Ill. Branch Office: 114 
Liberty St., New York City. 
Screens, flat and cylindrical, 
ganese-bronze or ‘‘Monel” metal, with round, 
oblong or square holes, for satisfactorily 
screening and sizing coal, stone and ore. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer Co., Old 
Colony Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Second-Hand Equipment 
(See Alphabetical Index for For Sale Ads.) 


Shafting (See Pulleys, Shafting and Hangers) 

Shearing Machines 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York City. 
“Radialaxe,” air driven, column mounted. 

Sheaves and Rollers 

Ottumwa Iron Works, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Shovels, Steam 
Ball Engine Co., Erie, Penn. 
Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Penn. 
Marion Steam Shovel Co., Marion, Ohio. 
All sizes and types for stripping and mining coal. 
Thew Automatic Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 
Signals, Mine 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter, Newa 
Spads 
Howells Mining Drill Co., Plymouth, Penn. 
Splice, Cable 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 


of steel, man- 
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'SMOOTH-ON. 


TRADE. MARK ~ REG. Urs. PAT) OFF. 








Our new instruction book No. 
16 has many kinks in it that 
every mechanic should know. 





It tells in type and illustrates 
by pictures actual repairs of 
steam and water leaks in cast- 
ings, piping, boil- 
ers, etc., that saved 
thousands of dol- 
Proceand  indis= 
pensable time. 











Drop a postcard 
for your copy. 
It’s ready. 
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SMOOTH-ON MFG.CO. 
Jersey City, N.J. U.S.A. 
221 N. Jefferson St.,Chicago, Ill. ~ 56 Sacremento St, San Francisco,Cal. 
8 White St. Moorfields, London, E.C. 
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Stilwell Feed Water Heaters 
Class ‘‘O’’ Type 
A Feed Water Heater 
A Feed Water Purifier 
A Condensation Receiver 
A Feed Water Softener 





Either Thoroughfare or Switch Valve Type of steam 
supply. Fitted with float controlled or water seal overflow 
as may be necessary. Singe piece castings, automatic 
raw water control, double filtration, simple design, simple 
in operation. 

Bulletin No. 783 is descriptive. 

We carry stock on all sizes and can make immediate shipment. 


PLATT IRON WORKS, DAYTON, OHIO 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 
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ie SPIRAL RIVETED PIPE 3 


o For conveying water, air, exhaust steam, etc. 
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Pipe Specialists for 48 Years. 


Abendroth & Root Manufacturing Co. 
Works: Newburgh, N. Y. New York Office, 45 Broadway 
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See Our Advertisement 


in the December 2nd issue, on page 43, giving the ad- 
vantages of burning Pulverized Coal in your coal-mine 
power plant. 

Then Send for. Catalog 71. 


Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Works, Catasauqua, Penna. 


Branches;—New York, N. Y., Suite 2079, 50 Church St.; Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Suite 705, Farmers Bank Bidg.; Chicago, I1., 1336 MeCormick Bldg. 
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For Engine and 
Transmission Bearings 


When the importance of bearing lubrication 
is considered—the fact that the very life of the 
machinery depends on it—the cost of the necessary 
lubricating device becomes insignificant. The selection, 
therefore, of Oil and Grease Cups should be governed _by 
e~» their reliability in service and their durability. These 
features are embodied in Lunkenheimer Oil and Grease * 
Cups. The practical designs, the high grade materials 
used, the expert workmanship and the years of satisfac- 
tory service which they give proves this. The extensive 
line includes Oil Cups with glass or bronze body, with or with- 
out sight-feed and Grease Cups with automatic or screw feed, 
in bronze, iron or steel. From among the many types made 
can be found a cup suitable for every service requirement 
Buy the Best—They are the Cheapest 


Your local. dealer can furnish them; if not, write us. Write for Booklets Nos. 523 and S24 


tHe LUNKENHEIMER ce: 


"QUALITY "=— 


Pi: + 
} i 


Largest Manufacturers of 
High Grade Engineering Specialties 
in the World 


CINCINNATI 


lew York 
Chicago 


Boston 
Londen 
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JEFFERSON 


For ALL Coal Mine Purposes 


Wherever you have use for unions there is 
a style and size of 


JEFFERSON UNION 


to meet your conditions satisfactorily, 
Find out about the five special features of 
Jefferson Unions. See our large advertise- 
ment in Coal Age Dec, 16th, Ask your 
Jobber for “Jefferson” Unions. 








The Jefferson Union Co.,Lexington, Mass. 


UNION §& 
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EYSTONE: 


Copper Steel Sheets 


Black and Galvanized—strong, durable and rust- 
resistant. APOLLO-KEYSTONBE Galvanized 
Sheets are unequaled for Culverts, Tanks, Roof- 
ing, Flumes, and all forms of exposed sheet metal work, 


AMEPJCAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Splice, Insulator 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Splice, Trolley Wire 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 


Sprinklers 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 


Sprocket Wheels 

Lehigh Car Wheel & Axle Wks., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 

Steel, Drill 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, New York Clty. 
Steels, Alloy : 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 


Stokers, Mechanical 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Storage Batteries 

Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, N. J. Fac- 
tory and Main Office: Orange, N. J. Distributors 
in New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Wash- 


ington, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
New Orleans. 
Edison nickel-iron-alkaline storage batteries. 


Nickel-plated steel construction. Batteries for 
portable electric safety mine lamps and the 
heaviest storage-battery mine locomotives. 
Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive Co., 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Structural Steel Shapes, Plates, Etc. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Surveving Instruments 
(See Engineering Instruments and Supplies) 
Switchboards, Power 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Switchboards, Telephone 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mig. Co., Roches- 
ter, INS cY4 : 
Switches, Frogs and Crossings 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, Ohio. 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Orenstein-A. Koppel Co., Koppel, Penn. 
Tape, Insulating 
Standard Paint Co., Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. City. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Tees, Pipe 
Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass. 
Telephone Equipment 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., 
ter! INSTY.: 
Telephones, Mine 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
ter, Ney? 
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Roches- 


17th and Cambria 
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Ties, Steel 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Channel section for rooms and room entries. 

Orenstein-A. Koppel Co., Koppel, Penn. 

Tipple Equipment 

Fairmont Mining Machinery Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
Screening, picking and loading equipment de- 
signed and installed to meet any requirement. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. . 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Il. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Tipples 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Il. 

Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Tipples, Steel 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Scottdale Machine & Mfg. Co., Scottdale, Penn. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Tracks, Portable, Rail, Etc. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Cincinnati Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Orenstein-A. Koppel Co., Koppel, Penn. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
Tramways, Aerial 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Leschen & Sons Rope Co., A., St. Louis, Mo. 
Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 
Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Transformers 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Transits and Levels 

Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, N. Y. 

Transmission Machinery : 
(See Power Transmission Machinery) 


Traps, Steam 
American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Trolley Material, Overhead 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 

Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown, Penn. 
Trolley poles, heads, frogs and splicers. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Trolley Wheels and Harps 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 
St., Philadelphia, Penn. 
Flood City Mfg. Co., Johnstown. Penn. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Turbines, Steam 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co., Ridgway, Penn. 
Terry Steam Turbine Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Unions, Pipe 
Jefferson Union Co., Lexington, Mass. 

All sizes. 

Black or galvanized. Swing, reducing and flange. 


Valves 

Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 
Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
National Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Penn. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Whitcomb Co., Geo. D., Rochelle, TL 
Ventilating Apparatus (See Fans) 

Wagon Loaders 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 912 N. 4th St., Columbus, Ohio, 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


Washeries, Coal a 
Link-Belt Company, Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., Chicago, Il. 
Webster Mfg. Co., Tiffin, Ohio. 


Waste 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Water Columns 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Water Softening and Purifying Systems 
Scaife & Sons Co., Wm. B., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Weight Recorders, Automatic 
Streeter-Amet Weighing & Recording Co., 
4105 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Il] 


Welding Apparatus 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Well Drilling Machinery 
Keystone Driller Co., Beaver Falls, Penn. 


Wheels, Car (See Cars and Car Wheels) 


Whistles 

Lunkenheimer Co., 

Wire and Cable 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 

Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co., Roches- 
Tera Lys 

Waterbury Co., 80 South St., New York City. 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 

Wire. Rope 

Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., Kenosha, Wis. 
“Kilindo” non-rotating. 

Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. 


4101- 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Coal Mining Kinks 


is the most Practical and Valuable 


Volume of Real Mining Informa- 
tion that has ever been published. 


Have you seen a copy? 
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Compressor Packings 
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Are designed to withstand the extremely 
severe conditions under which air com- 
pressors usually are operated. Style No. 
420 is composed of high pressure and com- 
pressor combination rings. The cushion 
center of the latter is covered by long fibre 
woven asbestos lubricated throughout with 
the celebrated Garlock compound. ‘This 
packing does not harden in service, but 
retains its elasticity under the high tem- 
peratures and pressures met with in this 
class of work. 





We manufacture a special packing, or 
combination of packings, for every class of 
service in coal mines. Write for our new 
illustrated catalogs. 





THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 
Palmyra New York 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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Better Lubrication at a Great Saving 


is the invariable 


<p) 


USCC CCC 


OHIO CYLINDER GREASE 


L AG E—Section 39 


U S G Co’s Graphited 
~ Mine Car Greases 


are made especially for the lubrication of 
mine cars. 


Two greases to solve this troublesome prob- 
lem have been put on the market after months 
of experimentation. 





U S G Co’s Mexican Graphite Mine Car Grease 


is designed to be used on plain bearing or 
ordinary type of mine cars. Contains suf- 
ficient graphite to make it a 100% lubricant 
and has proved far more lasting bad more ef- 
ficient than ordinary grease or black oil. Can 
be introduced thru compression grease gun. 


US G Co’s Roller Bearing Grease 


is manufactured for use in roller or ball bear- 
ing type of mine cars. A high grade lubri- 
cant in every respect—prevents wear on 
bearings and represents a great saving in 
labor and equipment. 


The use of either of these greases makes for 
economy and once tried, will be used always. 


Write Department D1 for literature and prices. 


The United States GraphiteCo. 


Saginaw, Michigan 
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IT IS THE SUPREME LUBRICANT OF THE AGE, AND IS FED IN A MORE AD- 


VANCED AND SCIENTIFIC MANNER THAN ANY OTHER NOW IN USE. 


WHY 


NOT TRY IT, AND THUS BRING YOUR LUBRICATION TO THE HIGHEST 


STANDARD OF EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY? 


THE OHIO GREASE COMPANY, 


WRITE FOR FREE TEST OFFER. 


Box 815, LOUDONVILLE, OHIO 








Send At Once For This New Book— 
“The SULPHURETTE 
—and its Finish” 


A book just off the press full of vital information regarding the preserva- 
tion of mine equipment from sulphur water. ritten by an expert. 


Write at once for a copy —it’s free. 
Address: Mining Department 


Highland Chemical Products Co. Connellsville, Pa. 
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Adopt this quick, sure and con- 
venient cure for slipping belts. 


D [ X O N ? Solid Belt 
Dressing 
Write for Booklet No. 59-O to the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, c-17 Jersey City, N. J. 
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Herringbone Gears 


are hobbed from.the solid. They 
wear but little because they are 
cut differently. They transmit 
the maximum of power because 
the mesh is continuous. Stag- 
gered teeth make Wuest Gears 
the most economical transmis- 
® sion known for every kind of 
service. Send for details. 


The Falk Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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At. Réason ables Cost 


& While appreciating the ad- 
e vantages of steel lockers for your . 
mine, you may be under the impres- 
4 sion that they are costly bs 


a y BERGERS CrEELJOCKERS % s 


are not. In fact, by proper arrangement, 
af you'll find them to be reasonable in cost. 
=p Let us know your requirements and we'll 
= suggest an effective and economical arrange- 
B ment. Send for Catalog Y. C. A. 


a 
& 
a 
. a 
e The Berger Mfg. Co. & 
6 Canton, Ohio a 
¢ a 
@ 








Branches :—Boston New York 
Philadelphia Chicago _ St. Louis a 
Minneapolis San Francisco 
} Los Angeles , 
@ Export Dept.:—Berger Bldg. .@ 
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2 have no equals for haulage work. Their ability z 
= to take care of enormous overloads is the reason. = 
= 50% to 100% overload for 1 to 5 minutes is 4 
= handled with ease. z 
: Write for bulletin CA. : 
: Ridgway Dynamo & Engine Co. : 
= Ridgway, Pa. E 
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COAL HANDLING 
MACHINERY 


We design and Manufacture Coal Ele- 
vators, Conveyors, Apron and Belt 
Conveyors, Coal Buckets, Chutes, 
Screens, Wagon Loaders, ete. _ 
Write for Catalog. 
Main Office and Works 
ENGINEERING Services FREE ~- Hudson, N. Y. 


GIFFORD-WOOD CO. Ssx.xo* Sucre, Phaser 
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The Olsen 
Perfected 


Self- Dumping 
Cage 


Adopted as Standard 
Equipment by Leading 
Operators and Engineers. 


Eagle Iron Works 


SOLE BUILDERS 
Des Moines, lowa 
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ROBERTS & SCHAEFER COMPAN Y 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Complete Coal Mining Plants. Locomotive Coaling Plants. 
Coal Washeries. Coal Dock Bridges. 
Exclusive Licensee of the Marcus Horizontal Patent Picking 
Table Screen. 
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REDUCE YOUR COST OF COKE 


by using your labor efficiently in drawing the ovens and ae and loading 
in cars with 


COVINGTON Siivutes 
Machinery 
One coke drawing, screening and loading machine easily cares for 35 to 50 


ovens in ten hours. Repair parts carried in stock. Write for estimates. 
Do it now. ; 


Covington Machine Company - 16 Wall Street, N. Y. 
Works: Covington, Virginia Branch Office: Uniontaa Pa. 
PAT 
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Top Coal Price for Screenings 
We can tell you about briquetting plants that are turning 
out briquets at the same price as high-grade domestic 
fuels. These as use the 








What do you do with your acreeniae 

Malcolmson Briquet Engineering Company 

Old Colony Bldg. Consulting and Contracting Engineers Chicago, Ill. 
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From the 
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Fire-Box Door 
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Webster Equipment is successfully 
handling coal in every stage of its prog- 
ress from its appearance at the tipple 
dump to its final transformation into 
heat energy—and then disposes of the 
ashes. 

Dumping, screening, loading, unloading, stor- 
ing delivering to boiler fronts—every detail is 
carefully worked out from years of practical 


experience. Experience costs money. Ours 
is free to you. Send us your problems. 


The Webster M’f’s Company 


Main Office at the Factory, Tiffin, Ohio 


Chicago Office, McCormick Bldg. New York Office, 90 West St. 


Philadelphia, Pa., W. V. Duke, 520 Arch St. Birmingham, Ala., G. R. Mueller, Brown-Marx Bldg. 

Buffalo, N. Y., G. A. Hancock, 55 Terrace Chattanooga, Tenn., R. R. Nixon, Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Dempvcy-Degener Co., 307 Fourth Ave. Douglas, Ariz., L. W. Mendenhall, 1019 Avenue G. 

Columbus, Ohio, P. W. Holstein, 235 16th Ave. Denver, Colo., C. L Dean, 1718 California Ave. f 

Detroit, Mich., Palmer-Bee Co., Grand Boulevard Salt Lake City, Utah, Utah Engineering & Mchy. Co., Newhouse Bldg. 
Milwaukee, Wis., William Clasmann, Wells Bldg. Knoxville, Tenn., Webster & Co., Holston Bank Bldg. 

Atlanta, Ga., Fulton Supply Co., 86 Marietta St. Seattle, Wash., Brinkley Supply Co., 524 First Ave., South 
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Wishing You Prosperity for the New Year 


UR wish for the coming year is unbounded prosperity—that your pro- 
duction and sales may grow, and increase in proportion. We look 
forward to a season of progressive activity in the American coal 

mining field, and wish to do our part in bringing that prosperity that goes 
with the efficient handling and preparation of coal at the mine, a healthy 
market demand, and an unobstructed road to the most favorable market. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO INDIANAPOLIS 


Branches in Principal Industrial Centers 
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